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Fic = NOTICE TO READER. When you finish 
o> reading this copy of The Saturday Evening 
Post place a U. S. 1-cent stamp on this notice, 
hand same to any U.S. postal employee, and 
it will be placed inthe hands of our soldiers or 
sailors at the front. No wrapping, no address, 
A. §. Burleson, Postmaster General, 
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Shot With Crimson- by George Barr McCutcheon 


Painted by N. C. Wyeth for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1907 by Cream of Wheat Co, 
WHERE THE MAIL GOES, CREAM OF WHEAT GOES. 
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HE strongest recommenda- 

tion Sleep-Meter could have 

is the family name—VVest- 

clox—on the dial. Westclox is the 

badge of alarm clock quality. 
Sleep-Meter is proud to wear it. 

Sleep-Meter is made by the Western 

Clock Co.,—makers of Big Ben and other 


Westclox alarms—and is easily the best 
medium-priced alarm you can buy. 


Like all Westclox, Sleep-Meter has the 
patented Westclox construction—a better 


method of clock making: Needle-fine 
pivots of polished steel greatly reduce fric- 
tion. That’s why all Vitilon run on time 
and ring on time. 


Sleep-Meter has taken a front rank place as a 
business and household timekeeper, and is telling 
time in several rooms of many homes today. 


Sleep-Meter is five inches tall, has a cheerful- 
toned gong and an easily read dial. You'll want 
one of these clocks—more likely two. 


See Sleep-Meter at your dealer’s. Look for the 
family name—Westclox—on the dial. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, Sleep-Meter will be sent 
direct on receipt of price: $1.75; in Canada, $2.50. 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 


Big Ben—Baby Ben—Pocket Ben—America—Lookout—Ironclad—Slee p-Meter—Bingo 


La Salle, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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Something New for Spring— 
Mock Mince Pie 


SATURDAY 


Mock Mince Pie— 


Spring Style 
The Pastry 


114 cupfuls pastry flour lg cupful Crisco 
1 teaspoonful salt 4 to 6 tablespoon- 
fuls cold water 


(Use accurate level measurements) 


Sift flour and salt and cut Crisco into flour 
with two knives until finely divided. 
Finger tips may be used to finish blending 
materials. Add gradually sufficient water 
to make stiff paste. Water should be 
added sparingly and mixed with a knife 
through dry ingredients. Form lightly 
and quickly into dough, roll out on slightly 
floured board, about one-quarter inch 
thick. Use light motion in handling roll- 
ing pin and roll from center outward. 
Sufficient for one small pie. 


The Filling 


1 cupful rhubarb 1 cupful sugar 

1 cupful raisins 1 egg (well beaten) 

1 lemon grated 14 cupful cracker 
(rind and juice) crumbs 

2 tablespoonfuls ls teaspoonful salt 
melted Crisco 


(Use accurate level measurements) 


Chop the rhubarb and raisins together; 
add the other ingredients and mix thor- 
oughly. Bake between two rounds cf 
pastry. Canned rhubarb may be used. 


These recipes have been tested and ap- 
proved by Good Housekeeping Institute, Mildred 
Maddocks, Director. 
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FTER being limited to preserved or dried fruits during 
the winter, there is a natural craving for the earliest 
fresh fruit desserts. Rhubarb already is here. One 

of the most tempting ways in which this fresh, whole- 
some, fruitlike plant can be served is in Mock Mince Pie. 


The appended recipe is new. Try it.. Raisins offset the 
tartness of the rhubarb and the combination gives a 
delicate, pleasing and unusual flavor. 


But be sure the rounds of pastry are made with Crisco. 
Then you have a wasteless, wholly edible pie, with the 
lower crust as flaky and tender as the upper; a pie with 
the real fruit flavors, having no taste of shortening. 


RISCO 


For Frying For Short 
ee Coke ane 


Crisco is a tasteless, odorless, all vegetable cooking fat. It is the 
rich cream of edible oil, so pure and wholesome that it makes foods 
delicious. You will be delighted with the results of using Crisco in 
all recipes that call for butter or butter substitute. 


150 Dishes Prepared Without Butter 


“Balanced Daily Diet,’’ a book by Janet McKenzie Hill of the Boston Cooking School, will 
help every woman diversify her menu and still prepare economical foods that build for bodily 
strength and mental vigor. It contains over 150 new recipes in which no butter is required. 
Also the interesting Story of Crisco. It is illustrated in color. Published to sell for 25 cents, 
we will send you a copy for ten cents in stamps. Address Department K-5, The Procter & 
Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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OR thirty seconds no one 
moved. An odd sort of paraly- 
sis seemed to -have gripped 

ILL UiS BR A TE OD 


everyone in the room—paraly- 
sis of the mind as well as of the body. 

Then puzzled, wondering looks were exchanged. A man sitting near the fireplace 
glanced sharply, apprehensively at the huge beams in the ceiling, and muttered: “‘ What 
was it? Sounded as though something had smashed in the roof. There’s a tremendous 
wind. It may have got that big tree at the corner of the locker room.” 

“Tt couldn’t have been thunder, not at this time of the year,”’ said one of the women, 
sending a nervous, frightened look at her husband, who sprawled ungracefully in a big 
morris chair at the end of a table littered with newspapers and magazines. 

“Gad, did you feel the house rock?” exclaimed he, sitting up suddenly, his eyes 
narrowing as with pain. ‘‘Like an earthquake or Y 

“Tt couldn’t have been an earthquake,” interrupted his wife, starting up from 
her chair. 


““See the Glow Coming 
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“Why couldn’t it?’’ he demanded 
crossly, and then glanced round at the 
dozen men and women seated in a semi- 
circle in front of the huge fireplace. 
“What do you think it was, Zimmie?’”’ 

“We'll find part or all of the roof gone,” answered the man addressed. As he spoke 
he rose quickly and started across the room in the direction of the door leading to the 
steward’s pantry. “‘I’ll have a look from the back of the i? 

He stopped short. The dull, ripping crash that had startled them was repeated, this 
time a little louder and more prolonged than before. The clubhouse shook. Several of 
the men sprang to their feet in alarm. A look of comprehension shot among them. 

“By Gad! An explosion!” cried one of them. ‘‘The damned beasts!’ 

“The Reynolds Works!” cried another, gripping the back of his chair with tense 
fingers. “Sure as you’re alive! It’s not far away. Nothing else could have a 

‘“‘Let’s go home, Ned. The children—something may have happened—you never 
can tell iM 


F. R. GRUGER 
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“Don’t get excited, Betty,” cried the man in the morris 
chair. She was shaking his arm. ‘‘The children are in 
New York, twenty miles away. They’re all right, old girl. 
Lord! What a smash it was!” 

The group was silent, waiting with bated breath for the 
third and perhaps more shocks to come. 

The club steward came into the room bearing a tray of 
bottles and glasses. His face was white; there was a set 
expression about it, as one who controls his nerves with 
difficulty. 

“Did you hear it, Peter?’’ was the innocuous inquiry of 
one of the men, a dapper young fellow in corduroys. 

“Yes, Mr. Cribbs. I thought at first it was the roof, sir. 
The chef said it was the big chimney ——” 

“Never mind the drinks, Peter,” said a tall, grayish man 
as the steward placed the glasses on the table. ‘‘We’ve 
lost what little thirst we had. Where are the Reynolds 
Works from here?” 

Peter looked surprised. ‘South, sir; beyond the hills. 
About five miles, I should say, Mr. Carstairs.” 

“And which way is south?” inquired one of the women. 
“‘T am always turned round when I am in the country.”’ 
She was a singularly pallid, clear-featured woman of per- 
haps forty-five. One might surmise that at twenty she 
had been lovely, even exquisite. 

“This way, Mrs. Carstairs,” said the steward, starting 
toward the windows at the lower end of the lounge. 

The man who had been addressed as Zimmie was already 
at one of the broad windows peering out into the black, 
windy night. 

““Can’t see a thing,” he said as the others crowded about 
him. ‘‘The shops are off there in a direct line with the 
home green, I should say.” 

“‘T happen to know that the Allies have a fifteen-million- 
dollar contract with the Reynolds people,” said Carstairs, 
looking hard into the blackness. 

“Tf they’d string up a few of these infernal There! 
See the glow coming up over the hill? She’s afire! And 
with this wind—gad, she’ll go like waste paper! I wish the 
whole German Army was sitting on top of those buildings 
right now!”’ It was little Mr. Cribbs who spoke. He was 
shaking like a leaf. 

“T’d rather see a million or two of these so-called 
German-Americans sitting there, Cribbs,” said Carstairs 
between his teeth. ‘‘There’d be some satisfaction in that.’’ 

His wife nudged him sharply. He turned and caught the 
warning look in her eye and the slight movement of her 
head in the direction of the man called Zimmie. 

“Oh, that’s all right,’’ cried Carstairs carelessly. “‘You 
needn’t punch me, dear. Zimmie’s as good an American 
as any of us. Don’t think for a moment, Zimmie, old chap, 
that I include you in the gang I’d like to see sitting on that 
pile of shells over there.”’ 

The man at the window turned and smiled affably. 

“Thanks, old man. Being, as-you say, as good an Amer- 
ican as any of you, I may be permitted to return the com- 
pliment. I shouldn’t like to see Mrs. Carstairs sitting on 
that pile of shells.” 

Carstairs flushed. An angry light leaped to his eyes, but 
it was banished almost instantly. Mrs. Carstairs herself 
replied. 

“T can’timagine anything more distasteful,” she drawled. 

“But Mrs. Carstairs isn’t a German,” put in little Mr. 
Cribbs, somewhat tartly for him. 

“You're always saying the wrong thing, Cribbs; or the 
right thing at the wrong time,” said Carstairs. ‘Mrs. 
Carstairs is not German. Her father and mother were, 
however. She’s in the same fix as Zimmerlein, and she 
isn’t ashamed of it any more than Zimmice is.”’ 

“T had—er—no 
idea that Mrs. Car- 
stairs was fe 

“What were your 
parents, Mr. Cribbs?” 
asked Mrs. Carstairs. 

‘‘Nebraskans,”’ 
said Cribbs, stiffening. 
““My grandfather 
was a Welshman.” 

**And so you have 
absolutely nothing to 
reproach yourself 
with,’’ said she. 
“How fortunate in 
these days.” 

“T’m sorry, Mrs. 
Carstairs, if I 4 

“‘T was born in the 
United States,’’ she 
said without a trace 
of annoyance, “but 
notinNebraska. You 
have the advantage 
of me there, I fear. #7 Za 
And of poor Mr. 
Zimmerlein too. He 
was born in Boston— 
were you not?” 


“Tn Marlborough Street,’”’ said Zimmerlein dryly. “My 
father was Irish, as you can tell by me name; and me poor 
mither was Irish too. Her name before marriage was 
Krausshof.” 

Mr. Cribbs’ face was scarlet. To cover his confusion he 
wedged his way a little closer to the windows and glared 
at the dull red light that crept slowly out of the darkness 
off to the south. The crests of the hills were beginning to 
take shape against a background shot with crimson. 

“Just the same,”’ he muttered, “‘I’d like to see the men 
who are responsible for that fire over there burning in 
hell.” 

“T think we can agree on that point atleast, Mr. Cribbs,” 
said Zimmerlein with dignity. , 

“Who wants to run over there with me in my car?” 
cried the other excitedly. “It’s only a few miles, and it 
must be a wonderful sight. I can take six or seven ( 

“Stay where you are, Cribbs!” said Carstairs sharply. 
““When those shells begin to go off Why, man alive, 
there’s never been anything on the French Front that 
could hold a candle to it! Don’t forget what happened 
when Black Tom Pier was blown up. Pray do not be 
alarmed, ladies. There isn’t the slightest danger here. 
The shells they are making at the Reynolds plant are 
comparatively small. We're safely out of range.” 

‘““What size shells were they making, Carstairs?” in- 
quired one of the men. 

“Three inch, I believe; and smaller. A lot of machine- 
gun ammunition too. Cox, the general manager, dined 
with us the other night. He talked a little too freely, I 
thought; didn’t you, Frieda?” 

“He boasted, if that is what you mean,” said Mrs. 
Carstairs. 

“Well,” said a big, red-faced man on the outer edge of 
the group, “‘it’s time some of these blooming fools learned 
how to keep their mouths shut. The country’s full of 
spies; running over with ’em. You never know when 
you're talking to one.” 

Silence followed his remark. For some time they all 
stood watching the crimson cloud in the distance, an ever- 
changing, pulsing shadow that throbbed to the temper of 
the wind. 

They represented the reluctant element of a large com- 
pany that had spent the afternoon and early evening at 
the Black Downs Country Club—the element that is 
always reluctant to go home. There had been many inti- 
mate little dinner parties during the evening. New York 
was twenty miles or more away, and there was the Hudson 
in between. The clock above the huge fireplace had struck 
eleven a minute or two before the first explosion took 
place. Chauffeurs in the club garage were sullenly cursing 
their employers. All but two or three waiters had gone 
off to the railway station not far away, and the musicians 
had made the 10:30 up train. Peter, the steward, lived 
on the premises with the chef and several house employees. 

The late-staying guests were clad in sport clothes, rough 
and warm and smart; for it was one of the smartest clubs 
in the Metropolitan district. 

A fierce October gale was whining, cold and bitter and 
relentless, across the uplands; storm warnings had gone 
out from the Weather Bureau; coastwise vessels were 


In a Dingy Apartment in Harlem Three Shifty:Eyed Men and a Frightened Woman Grinned Evilly—in Stealthy 
Tribute to the Hand That Had Rocked the City of New York! 


’ other plaintively. 
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scurrying for harbors and farmers all over the land had 
made snug their livestock against the uncertain elements. 

If it turned out to be true that the vast Reynolds 
munitions plant had been blown up the plotters could not 
have chosen a more auspicious night for their enterprise. 
No human force could combat the flames on a night like 
this; caught on the wings of the wind there would be no 
stopping them until the ashes of ruin lay wet and sodden 
where the flight had begun. 

Mrs. Carstairs was the first to turn away from the win- 
dows. She shuddered a little. A pretty, nervous young 
wife sidled up to her and laid a trembling hand on her arm. 

““Wouldn’t it be dreadful if there were a lot of people 
at work over there when—when it happened?” she cried 
in a tense, strained voice. ‘Just think of it!” 

“Don’t think about it, Alice dear. Think of what they 
are going through in France and Belgium.” 

“But we really aren’t fighting them yet,’’ went on the 
“Why should they blow up our fac- 
tories? Oh, these dreadful, terrible Germans!”” Then 
suddenly, in confusion: ‘‘I—I beg your pardon.” 

Mrs. Carstairs smiled pleasantly. “‘That’s all right, my 
dear. A good many of us suffer for the sins of the fathers. 
Besides, we are in the war, and have been for over six 
months.” 

“We all hate the Kaiser, don’t we?” pleaded the 
younger woman. , 

Mrs. Carstairs pressed her arm. ‘‘ Nonemore so than those 
of us whose parents left Germany to escape such as he.” 

“T’m glad to hear you say that.” 

“Beg pardon,’ said Peter, the steward, at Mrs. Car- 
stairs’ elbow. “I think this is yours. You dropped it 
just now.” 

“Thank you, Peter,” said she, taking the crumpled 
handkerchief he handed her. “I shan’t drop it again,” 
she went on, smiling as she stuffed it securely into the 
gold-mesh bag she was carrying. 

“Peter is such a splendid man, isn’t he?” said her young 
companion, lowering her voice. ‘‘So much more willing 
and agreeable than old Crosby. We’re all so glad the 
change was made.” 

“He is most efficient,” said Mrs. Carstairs. 

The admirable Peter approached Mr. Carstairs and 
Zimmerlein, who were pouring drinks for themselves at 
the table. 

“Preparedness is the word of the hour,” Carstairs was 
saying as he raised his glass. “‘It’s a long cold ride home.” 

““Excuse me, gentlemen, shall I call up Central at Bush- 
leigh and see if they can give us any news?” asked Peter. 

“You might try. I don’t believe you can get a con- 
nection, however. Everything must be knocked galley- 
west over on that side of the ridge.” 

“T think your wife is signaling you, Carstairs,” said 
Zimmerlein, looking over the other’s shoulder. 

Carstairs tossed off the contents of the glass and reached 
out his hand for the check. Zimmerlein already had it in 
his fingers. “I’ll sign it, old chap,’ he said. ‘‘Give me 
your pencil, Peter.” 

“None of that, Zimmie! I ordered the ——” 

“Run along, old man. Your wife He’s coming, 
Mrs. Carstairs,” called out Zimmerlein. 

As Carstairs turned away Zim- 
merlein scratched his name across 
the check and handed it back to 
the steward. 

“Under no circumstances are 
you to call up Bushleigh,”’ fell in 
low, distinct tones from his lips. 
“Do you understand?” 

Peter’s hand shook. 
His face was livid. 

“Yes, sir,” he mut- 
tered. “‘What shall 
I say to Mr. Car- 
stairs?” 

“Say that no one 
answers,’’ said the 
other, and walked 
away. 

The company had 
recovered its collec- 
tive and individual 
power of speech. 
Everyone was talk- 
ing—loudly, excit- 
edly, and in some 
cases violently. Some 
were excoriating the 
Germans, others were 
bitterly criticizing 
the Government for 
its overtenderness, 
and still others were 
blaming themselves 
for not taking the 
law in their own 
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USSIA since the revo- 

R lution and up to this 

writing has been run 

by its wage earners. This 

has made life miserable for 
employers. 

Five worried-looking 
Russian business men 
drove up to the Marinsky 
Palace in Petrograd one 
midnight last summer and 
asked tosee Kerensky, then 
the Minister of Justice of 
Russia and the idol of the 
Russian people. 

They waited for two 
hours until Kerensky, who 
worked twenty-two hours 
a day, received them. 

“What canIdofor you?” 
asked Kerensky. 

“Please place us under 
arrest,’’ petitioned the five. 

““Why do you wish to be 
arrested?” 

“Tt’s the only way tosave 
our lives and our factory.” 
Their spokesman explained 
that they were the directors 
ofalargefactory; they were 
furnishing huge supplies for 
the army, and their work- 
men had announced that 
they would strike in the 
morning and kill anyone 
who opposed them. 

“Tf they know you have 
arrested us they willgo back 
to work contented,” said 
the spokesman. 

“Well, I’ve been everything but a jailer, and I might as 
well try that job too,” said Kerensky. ‘Consider your- 
selves arrested. Now what do you want me to do with 

ou?” 
‘ “Please give us a receipt for our persons,” said the five. 

Kerensky wrote out a short statement declaring that he 
had received into custody the actual persons of the five 
alleged ‘‘malefactors of great wealth.” 

“Now please give us the receipt to send to the factory 
manager, so that he can show it to the working people and 
save his own life.” 

Kerensky complied, and a messenger was sent during 
the early morning hours to the factory on the outskirts of 
the city, where the factory manager, an Englishman, was 
anxiously waiting to receive it. 

To keep on the safe side the five directors slept that night 
on couches and improvised beds in Kerensky’s apartments. 


Collecting Wages in Wheelbarrows 


T WAS an ugly crowd of more than fourteen thousand 

workers, including eight thousand women, which the man- 
ager had to face the next morning. The strike was typical 
of the wildness of the demands of Russian wage earners at 
that stage of the revolution; it was one that may well be 
used to illustrate the giant strength of the employed and 
the babelike weakness of the employers during those days 
before the employed and the employers began to discover 
that neither could get along without the other. These same 
work people some weeks before had struck for a raise in 
wages equal to one hundred and fifty per cent, and had 
won; but the Bolsheviki rolled into the factory yard one 
day in a military auto truck, called the workers about 
them, and in a series of eloquent speeches persuaded them 
that they ought to strike for increased back wages from 
the beginning of the war. Just about this time back-wages 
strikes were highly popular. Many clerks in the men’s 
furnishing-goods shops of Petrograd, for instance, de- 
manded and secured advances in back wages amounting to 
as much as ten thousand rubles in individual cases, and 
averaging perhaps two thousand rubles. It was the stage 
in the revolution when the all-powerful wage earners were 
following the motto ‘‘Let’s take while the taking is good.”’ 
It is a motto since discredited. _ 

The increase in back wages appealed to the imaginations 
of these fourteen thousand factory workers. 

A committee which they appointed looked over the 
company books and caleulated that four million dollars— 
about $285.75 for each employee—was the sum that should 
be demanded. 

There was a sewing bee among the factory women that 
night. Such sewing bees occurred during the strike in every 
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The Laboring People of Russia Begin to Realize That Higher Wages and Shorter Hours and the Control of the 
Factories are No More Beneficial Than Was the Removal of the Czar 


great factory in Russia. While the five worried directors 
were lost in fitful sleep in the Marinsky Palace, scores of 
factory girls in one of the factory offices were making 
cotton bags in which to carry off the four million dollars 
which they expected to collect in the morning. 

Sometime during the night, also, a committee of workmen 
herded together all the wheelbarrows they could find round 
the factory. Wheelbarrows, like cotton bags, have played 
their part in all the great Russian factory strikes. It 
became the custom for the strikers to roll a flock of wheel- 
barrows up to the factory office and give their employers 
the choice of filling the cotton sacks thereon with money or 
of being wheeled themselves to the river and dumped in. 
When no river was handy the factory furnaces were sug- 
gested. Russian employers have been murdered under 
such conditions. 

Daylight found the wheelbarrows and the bags in readi- 
ness. Carrying the black flag, the token of the anti- 
capitalistic parties in Russia, the employees’ committee 
marched up to the office in the factory yard, the wheel- 
barrow division bringing up the rear. 

The sum of four million dollars was demanded. 

“And we want it now!” said the speakers. 

The English factory manager drew Kerensky’s receipt 
from his pocket. 

“You see!’”’ he said. “‘Kerensky knew what you were 
going to do and he has arrested the directors of the com- 
pany. If you go back to work the matter will be adjusted 
in some way. Kerensky is interested in it.” 

‘And so they all went back to work,”’ said the factory 
manager as he told me the story some weeks later. 

“But how did it turn out?” I asked. 

“Oh, like most of the wild strikes. They forgot all about 
it,” he said. “‘We’ve never heard from them again on that 
subject. As soon as the eloquence of the Bolsheviki died 
away they got interested in something else.” 

But in spite of their forgetfulness they had given their 
employers some feverish days and nights. 

The working people in the cities of Russia had no sooner 
settled their score with the Czar than they turned their 
attention to the Russian business man. The Russians 
were disappointed after the Czar departed. Through all 
the centuries of Romanoffs the Russian people had been 
taught to blame the Czar for all their ills, but when the 
Czar was dethroned and the ills remained they looked 
about them to see what other changes could be made to 
improve their condition. The idea grew up that employers 
were the oppressors. With giants’ strength but with child- 
like whimsicality they attacked them at every turn. Their 
combined power was at first unbelievable. 

“Why, I won’t endure this from my clerks!” said the 
American representative of a great American firm who 
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returned to his office in 
Petrograd after a long stay 
in New York and found his 
clerks dictating terms to 
theirsuperiors. But hesoon 
discovered that it would 
not be safe to defy his em- 
ployees; he did not even 
dare to close the office, as 
he had threatened to do. It 
was a matter of life and 
death for him; there were 
no police in Petrograd and 
no courts, and public feel- 
ing was directed against all 
employers. 

He surrendered. 

He figured out in rubles 
the exact wages paid to 
clerks in the home office 
in New York, and he raised 
the wages of all his employ- 
ees to those figures. This 
prevented a strike, but to- 
day the clerks in this Petro- 
grad office are working 
shorter hours than the 
clerks in any of the numer- 
ous branches of this com- 
pany throughout the world. 
Even this great American 
company had to buckle 
down to its Russian clerks; 
it had never before lost a 
strike. 

The first obstacle that 
confronted the Russian 
business man after the 
revolution in Russia was 
the organizing ability of 
the Russian working people. It is an ability that has come 
through years of experience; it might almost be called a 
national trait. Every Russian factory hand or day laborer 
and almost every Russian peasant seems to have the 
Russian equivalent of Robert’s Rules of Order learned by 
heart. He probably knows how to conduct a public meet- 
ing, or at least how to behave as a member of an organized 
body. He has had to learn these things for his self- 
preservation. Just as the American Westerner in the olden 
days had to learn how to use a gun in order to protect him- 
self, so the average Russian citizen, whether rural or urban, 
has had to learn how to conduct certain affairs of vital 
importance to himself and his family by means of motions, 
resolutions and reports. He gained this experience in the 
codperative society to which he belonged. Fifty thousand 
codperative societies grew up in Russia after the revolution 
in 1905; perhaps seventy-five million individuals of the 
total population of one hundred and eighty million live 
under the benefits of these societies, and when it is realized 
that there are nearly twice as many codperative societies 
as there are post offices in Russia it may be understood 
that the society had reached to the uttermost out-of-the- 
way corners of the great empire. 


Universal Cooperative Societies 


LL of the democracy that was denied the Russian citi- 
zen in political life was developed in his codperative 
society. There every man was equal. His society was not 
a debating society or a lyceum. It was a real, energetic 
working institution. Through it he did his buying and his 
selling. Through it he saved his money in a codperative 
bank. His society paid his doctor’s bills and stood ready to 
bury him. He helped to form its committees and he knew 
the value of committee work in organization. He and his 
wife, his sons and his daughters talked at home of the work 
of the codperative society to which they belonged. Thus 
organization and the conduct of affairs by means of organ- 
ization were household topics in Russia for years before the 
revolution of 1917 overthrew the Czar. 

And so the first ery that went up after the power of the 
Czar had been ended was ‘‘Organize!”” It was an easy 
order for the Russian to obey. The act followed on the 
very heels of the impulse, and before many hours had 
passed—indeed, while great but fallen leaders like Sturmer 
and Protopopoff were herded with a throng of royal and 
courtly prisoners on that Monday evening in the dusk- 
darkened room of the Tauride Palace—the workingmen, 
the peasants, the soldiers—all indeed of the people that 
make up the masses of Russia—were beginning to put into 
practice the Jessons in organizing which they had learned 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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Boston, November 8, 1917. 


OORAY! Vive la 
Hive France! I’m 


going to France! 


I’m going to be a can- 
teener! Maybe I shall go 
right up to the Front just 
behind the first-line 
trenches and be under shell 
fire and be bombed by 
boche avions and hear the 
alerte and have to scurry 
to abris and all that sort of 
thing. I don’t know any 
of the details yet—nobody 
over here does—but any- 
how I’m going! That’s 
the chief thing. 

I’m so excited and 
thrilled I scarcely know 
what I’m doing, but out- 
wardly I try to keep poised 
and calm, for mamma has 
been disappearing at in- 
tervals into her handker- 
chief ever since she gave 
her consent; and as for 
papa, he doesn’t say much; 
in fact the dear old sport 
is quieter than ever—but I 
catch him’ looking at me, 
when he thinks I don’t see, 
in a way that makes me 
realize I’m the only girl 
he’s got down here below 
and that he’d never send 
me if he had a son to give. 
Not having ason and being 
a true-blue American with 
generations of fighting 
blood inside of him—for the man who said ‘“‘ Don’t shoot 
until you see the whites of their eyes!”” was my father’s 
great-grandfather—he’s figured it out that the best he can 
do is to send his girl instead. That’s the ground of his con- 
sent. And mamma’s a Daughter of the American Revo- 
lution, so that lets her out. 


A Million in the Same Fix 


T WAS pure accident—or fate—which made me run 

into Edith on the street a week ago to-day and thus 
start the wheels of destiny. 

““Come in and have some tea,” she said after congratu- 
lating me on my engagement, which had just been an- 
nounced, ‘“‘and tell me all about it—and him. You deep 
little mouse—to pull this off right under everybody’s nose 
and keep as secret as the grave! Who is he, anyhow?” 

“He’s Major B , of the Fifty-blank Infantry. He’s 
just received his majority and he’s just twenty-nine.” 

“Major, eh? That’s not so bad.” 

“And oh, Edith, he’s leaving for France sometime this 
month, and I—I don’t know what to do!”’ 


The Barracks of an Aviation Camp in ‘“‘the Muddiest Hole in France’’ 


“What would you like to do?” asked Edie, laughing a 
little at my blushes. 

“‘T’d like to go over there too,” I replied without hesita- 
tion, staring straight into her deep blue eyes. “It doesn’t 
seem as if I could stand it—the long, long separation. 
Irregular letters. And when they go into action, not know- 
ing, not hearing, maybe never hearing. Never. Just the 
silence!” 

““You’re in the same fix as a million other American 
women right now,”’ replied Edith grimly. ‘‘And you’ve 
got to stand it. That’s our job.” 

“T know,” I said heavily. ‘“‘But it doesn’t make your 
own toothache any better to know that there’s an epi- 
demic of toothache raging over the whole civilized world.” 

Edith sat looking at me with a smile deep down in her 
eyes. She has been married three years, the first of our 
class; and now she looks at the entire outside world with 
that same air of tender smiling abstraction. 

“Tt’s all part of the game,” she said finally. “‘And we 
women must keep the flag flying. Jack’’—Jack’s her hus- 
band—‘‘is going over next month. He doesn’t have to, 
of course, being over the age limit. But he foresaw this 
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two years ago, and went 
and prepared himself at 
Plattsburg. He wouldn’t 
volunteer then on account 
of me and baby. But now 
the call has come it finds 
him ready. He feels the 
whole situation deeply. 
I’m glad.” 

“Oh, Edie, you—brick!”’ 
I breathed, squeezing her 
hand hard. I thought of 
her left alone with her 
child—and not any too 
much money either. 


A Bare Chance 


““TADIBE’S all right,’ she 
murmured unstead- 
ily, her blue eyes bright as 
diamonds. ‘“‘Don’t you 
fuss about her! But now 
about you—I have an 
idea. What can you do? 
Practically, I mean?” 
“T’ve had a six months’ 
coursein the hospital _—”’ 
“They don’t take any- 
thing but graduate nurses 
now.” 


“ee 


and I’ve had two 
years of domestic science 
and food values. Then last 
summer I operated a cafe- 
teria in the suburbs for 
the Women’s League—did 
all the buying and ac- 
counts myself. It was fun. 
In college I was head of 
the basket-ball team and the tramping club, and I’ve never 
been sick a day in my life.” 

‘*“How old are you?” 

‘“ Twenty-four.” 

“A bit young. However,” said Edith briskly, rising, 
“‘T’ll see what I can do. There’s just a bare chance—but 
I’m not going to tell you beforehand, for fear we burst the 
bubble. Run home now. Stick round the telephone. 
There may be a long-distance call. Put afew things into a 
bag while you’re waiting. Do you think you could go on 
to New York to-night?” 

IT suppose my eyes must have been as big round as saucers 
with excitement, for suddenly Edith bent right over and 
dropped a kiss on my cheek. ‘‘ You darned little kid!’’ she 
whispered. “I know exactly how you feel. Now trot!” 

I trotted—walking on air. 

For the next two hours I hung round the landing where 
the telephone is, and finally settled down on the top stair. 

“For goodness’ sake, child!” cried mamma, stumbling 
over me as she came out of the sitting room, ‘‘what on 
earth are you doing here, all bunched up in the dark?”’ 
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Just then the telephone rang. I sprang 
to the receiver. 

“Oh, I see!” said mamma, laughing as 
she went downstairs. 

But she didn’t. 

Central got the long-distance line 
cleared and then over the wire there came 
a woman’s clear, crisp, businesslike voice: 
“JT wish to speak to Miss Carlotta 
Murray.” 

“This is she.’ 

“Miss Murray, could you sail for 
France a week from Saturday?” 

My heart gave a sort of big thrilly jerk 
and I had a sudden shock as if my nerves 
had got short-circuited. 


““Ye-yes!”’ I gulped faintly. 

“What? Speak louder.” 

““Yes!’’ Ishouted into the mouthpiece, 
holding on to the wall for support. ‘‘Dee- 
lighted !”’ 

“Very well. Be at our office at eleven 


to-morrow morning. You’d better come 

prepared to go straight on to Washington 

to arrange about your passes. Good- 
” 


“Wait!” I cried excitedly. ‘‘Who is it 
speaking? I don’t know who you are.” 
“Red Cross Headquarters. New York office. Good-by.”’ 


i 


f . 


Helping in the Kitchen in an American Canteen 


i... way she is, all tears one second and a regular little 


She hung up and left me gasping in the darkness on the whiz-bang field marshal the next. But it wassome evening! 


stair. Well, I was in deep over my head now; and so I 


found mamma and put it straight up to her: Would she 
give her consent if papa did? At first she refused up and — 
_ to Washington. I had already wired papa, who was down 


down, but by six o’clock I had her coaxed round to the 
point where she was packing my suitcase and making up 
lists of the things I’d need in France—woolen underwear 
and galoshes and sweaters and first-aid outfits and wh 
nots. And all the time we didn’t either of us know what 
was going to do when I got over there any more than: 
maninthe moon. The call had tumbled right out of a clear 
sky. But once I’d got mamma to see the situation | as it: 
really was, outside her motherhood so to speak, she was as 
keen as mustard for it. 7 

We had dinner upstairs in my room. Delia served | it on 
a tray. And when she heard I was sailing for France she 
just said ‘Oh, my Gawd! Submarines!” and dropped the 
tray and burst into tears. You’d have thought the sub- 
marines were right under my bed. At that 
mamma broke down altogether and Delia 
embraced her—Delia’s been with us ever since 
I was born—and there followed a hectic half 
hour. I was beginning to think Delia had 
spilled the beans for me with her ‘‘Oh, my 
Gawd!” when all of a sudden mamma glanced 
at the clock, pulled herself together and 
exclaimed sharply: 

“Good gracious, child, get into your 
clothes—quick! Do you want to miss that 
train? Delia, run down and phone for a taxi.” 


A Jolt for Father 


ELIA went, still dribbling tears and tomato 

bisque. Thenmammarushed off a telegram 

to Uncle Jim to meet me in New York, rushed 

me into my things, rushed me down to the 

station, through the gate, onto the train, gave 
measwift breathless hug and departed. That’s 


at 
is 
the 


_ The next morning in New York Uncle Jim and I break- 
fasted at the Belmont, after which I walked over to Red 
Cross Headquarters, had an interview, and took the train 


there on business, to meet me, and told him to watch out 
for a life-size jolt. When I stepped off the train, there he 
was, leaning against a pillar and looking, as the novelists 
‘say, singularly handsome and debonair. 

“Hello, Miss Murray!’ he said, taking my bag away 
from the porter. “‘Now come on with your jolt.” 

“Vive la France!” I said by way of commencement. 

‘‘Ha! So that’s the bill of fare? With all my heart. 


May she vive forever! But what’s that got to do with the 
price of winter umbrellas?”’ 
“The Rochambeau sails a week from to-morrow.” 
‘Well,’ said papa, still bluffing away, though I could see 
from the way he started that I had landed him one right 


over the heart, “‘I haven’t any stock in 


her. The submarines may go as far as 
they like.”’ 

“They want me to sail on her—as a 
canteener.”” 


“As a whatter?’’ demanded papa. 

““A canteener. A person that works in 
a canteen. You know—serves hot drinks 
and food and all to the soldiers.”’ 

“Who wants you to go?” he growled 
in his crossest cross-examining-witness 


manner. 
“President Wilson. God. American 
Red Cross. Mamma. Delia. Me.” 
“Pretty good references,’’ observed 


papa dryly. “‘Especially Delia. But not 
worth a single red cent in the present 
instance—unless indorsed by me. Now 
let’s get down to brass tacks. What is 
this all about?” 

That’s the way papa always talks with 
me, straight from the shoulder, just as if 
I were his law partner and we were thresh- 
ing outacase. AndsolItold him. I told 
him how the high commissioner for Europe 
of the American Red Cross had cabled to 
Washington for women to be sent imme- 
diately to France to work in canteens; 
how Washington had telegraphed up to New York to col- 
lect a group of workers without delay; how New York had 
telegraphed to Boston for names of suitable persons with 
training along that line; how Edith, the president of her 
Red Cross chapter, had been called into council—and how 
that led to me. 


, 


The Index Finger of Destiny 


T’S the finger of destiny, papa,’”’ I wound up; “‘andit’s 
pointed straight at me—like themaninthead. There’s 
just one hitch.” 

“Only one?” observed papa with his grim little half 
smile. 

“The cable says women over thirty.” 

“Well,” chuckled papa, ‘“‘I guess that lets you out—for 
about six years anyhow. And by that time the war will be 
over. Though Bairnsfeather says that the first seven years 
will be the worst, and after that every fourteenth year.” 

“T’m within the draft limit,’ I protested. 
** And if they take infants of twenty-one to be 


soldiers I don’t see why a college graduate of 
twenty-four, captain of the basket-ball team 
and with a record in Greek, hasn’t enough 
gumption to stand behind a counter and deal 
out sandwiches and coffee. It makes mesick!”’ 

‘* Well, all that’s a minor matter,” said papa. 
“Tt’s fitness, not age or lack of it, that counts. 
But let’s waive that for the moment and get 
down to the kernel of this proposition. Why 
are you interested in this thing? Why do you 
want to go—or think that you want to go? 
Now don’t hand out any cheap sentimentality. 
Don’t insult the cause by any tawdry emotion- 
alism. Come clean. What are your reasons?”’ 

Followed a conference—or moral examina- 
tion, rather—which lasted for over four hours, 
straight through dinner, up to eleven o’clock; 
and still we sat on at table, papa smoking one 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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By MARY 


Hugo Relaxed So Far That He Forgot All Caution. 


THINK it was Thackeray who said that any woman, 
I barring the possessor of a hump or a squint, could 

marry any man she chose if she went about it properly. 
And Mr. Shaw of course goes much further. He has 
revealed the fact that woman not only can but does 
actually put the shackles on the matrimonial conscript. 
In short, la femme dispose et Vvhomme propose. 

Some of us may take exception, but there are plenty of 
orthodox believers—plenty of men who realize the fell 
powers possessed by woman and believe that if she does 
not use them it is because she is like the elephant which 
knoweth not its own strength; plenty of others who think 
she can put it all over the elephant—who swear by the 
Shavian doctrine and believe woman’s middle name is 
Stalker. 

Of these last was Hugo Saunders. 

If you had asked Hugo Saunders, thirty-six, brunette 
and single, to sum up his life in two words he would have 
answered: ‘‘A pursuit.’”’ There was no time since his 
sixth year, he would have said—when, entering the school- 
yard for the first time, apple in hand and the curl of 
innocence on his shoulder, Minnie Murphy, a black-eyed 
shrew two years his senior, had led him behind the school- 
house woodpile and kissed him and addressed him as ‘“‘my 
beau’’—when the female of the species had not made him 
unhappy by acts overt and otherwise that threatened his 
choice of career. For even in his salad days Hugo had 
decided. He would be a bachelor buccaneer. No woman 
tagging after him, mortgaging his time, his purse, his free- 
dom! There wasn’t one in the whole boiling that was 
worth such a sacrifice. 

But he had not wrested the honors of war easily. There 
had been times when he had well-nigh dipped his flag. 

There was the summer when Flora Sawyer had visited 
in town, and Hugo, coming suddenly out of Lawyer Main- 
tree’s office, where he was “reading,’’ had run squarely 
into her as she came round the corner with Callie Wilson. 
He had just taken an unusually ample bite from a pear and 
what with managing the mouthful decoratively, greeting 
Callie and bearing a rapid-fire examination from new and 
pretty eyes, his intentions had been routed for the mo- 
ment. He had dressed very carefully that evening and, 
just to efface the memory of the pear, had gone and called 
on Callie’s visitor; and stayed to fall in love—or almost. 

At any rate, Flora wore his college pin all the next year 
and they corresponded furiously, every fortnight; Hugo 
writing letters that began with ‘‘Dear Friend” and ended 
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He Talked. 


with equal fervor with “Sincerely your friend, Hugo 
Saunders.”’ Once or twice Flora had tried to maneuver 
him away from these stereotyped forms, but he was ada- 
mantine, and she had finally forsaken him for more 
profitable fields of endeavor. 

In like manner he had toasted a little at other fires: The 
pretty Cole girl his last year at college; and returning 
home, Mrs. Manton, a young widow of dash and charm. 
These and sundry. Being young and in spite of himself 
susceptible at times Hugo had mooned on various veran- 
das and leaned over divers gates, young-man fashion; but 
he must have worn a mailed shirt beneath his civilian’s 
dress, after the style set by the medieval traveler, for 
the little god’s darts never really pinked him, and as he 
grew older he learned to forsake all bypaths where danger 
lurked. 

At thirty-five he had survived all febrile crises. He was 
safe! There was no method known to woman—even to 
aroused competitive woman—that could lay him low. Or 
so he felt. He was married successfully to himself, and he 
meant to live happy ever after. 

Fate herself had shown him the wisdom of his vision. 
Had he not run into that dashing widow, Mrs. Manton, 
for instance, only a year or so ago and perceived what 
youth and inexperience had not fathomed, namely, that 
the lady wore artificial teeth? Had he not also met that 
earliest “dear friend,’ Flora Sawyer, on a train a while 
since, surrounded by a quartet of small girls, all five wear- 
ing frank traces of having lately eaten chocolate, and 
Flora a maternally blowzy coiffure and tilted hat besides. 
He had, on both occasions, savored to the full that shock 
that befalls most men who meet ‘‘that old sweetheart of 
mine” after a lapse of years. No, he had never renounced 
the softer passions, but Fate had viséed his decision; and 
with the years had grown a deep content. 

He could lie in bed of a Sunday morning, for instance, 
and hear through his open window the slavish clump-clump 
of male boots beating out a dirge on the sidewalk as their 
wearers were led in matrimonial serfdom to the sacred 
edifice. ; 

-For him, instead, the comfort of his pillow, his silky- 
haired setter, Fanny, curled up beside him, the Sunday 
papers spread about, his panetela going comfortably. There 
wasn’t a soul to beshrew him if he burned his pillowcase 
full of holes or used the long-haired rug at his bedside for 
an ash receiver. There wasn’t a soul to beshrew him for 
anything; for he lived, monarch of all he surveyed, in his 
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DEAN CORNWELL 


He Talked as He Had Never in His Life Talked to a Woman 


old family home, with no one but an old aunt and a casual 
negro day woman to look after him. 

He was happy as the gods, he would have told you. Yet 
such are the workings of Destiny—at times one might 
almost fancy malignant—that at the very moment when 
Hugo fancied he had touched perihelion in his comfortable 
life new elements were preparing to unhitch the nice 
combination he was accustomed to; or, more briefly, you 
never can tell. 

It began on a morning in late spring. Hugo waking 
early indulged in a little reverie before he rose. Evenat the 
most unbecoming moment in a man’s day Hugo was very 
personable. His arms and shoulders visible above the 
coverlet, clad in pink-striped pyjama cloth, were gracefully 
virile and vigorous as he lay with his hands clasped behind 
his head. 

Even his hair, in spite of nocturnal rumpling, dark and 
luxuriant and touched slightly with gray at the temples, 
was attractive and set off nicely the well modeled lines of 
brow, nose and mouth. 

But Hugo was not thinking of his looks. He was gazing 
round his room, as he often did, in dreamy pleasure—a 
pleasure few perhaps would have shared. It was a com- 
fortable room, papered during his early boyhood with 
Victorian scrolls of magenta, green and tan. Hugo had 
never changed the paper because he had long since ceased 
to see it. It was an appropriate background for the fur- 
nishings he had gathered. 

To his oak set he had added a morris chair of cherry 
with vermilion brocade cushions; a couch with a navy- 
blue near-Navajo blanket—for Fanny—a set of mission 
bookcases; a mahoganized rocker; and an ash desk, 
loaded now indistinguishably with books, papers, tobacco 
boxes, a pair of slippers, a reading lamp with a cracked 
shade, some collars, a pair of Indian clubs, a dozen paste- 
board boxes and the case containing his Sabbath derby. 
His dresser was a match for it, and upon the complaisant 
arm of his gas jet his neckwear dangled its multicolored 
pennons. Clothes trees draped with his garments stood 
about lending a pleasantly informal men’s-wear-and- 
gents’-furnishings atmosphere to the room. 

Nor was this all. The walls, like the paper, had been 
invisible to Hugo for many years and still wore a motley 
collection of souvenirs, ranging in variety from a handbill 
likeness of Hiram Meeker—a friend of Hugo’s who had 
run for president of the village back in ’06; a most 
undecorative person, Hiram—down to a faded print out 
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of his mother’s youth in which a creature in pantalets 
rolled a hoop above the words: Family Pet. 

The carpet was a miscellany rivaling that old-time tit- 
bit, Centennial Pie; and in odd corners Hugo’s guns, foils, 
fishing rods and odd boxing gloves stood about. It was 
truly a man’s paradise; and as though to verify this fact 
or perhaps in an attempt to unify its disharmonies, as a 
veil of snow sifted upon a landscape will soften discrepan- 
cies, a film of dust, soft, thick and feather-light, lent its 
undisturbed countenance. But Hugo looked upon it all 
and called it good, It was his own demesne, that none 
dared touch. He sneered mentally as he fancied how it 
would look under feminine care. Then his clock warning 
he dressed and went to breakfast, and his aunt, a little old 
lady in a black lace headdress, looked up from the coffee 
urn and smote him a blow full in the face. 

““Hugo,”’ she said, ‘‘we’ve got to have a housekeeper. 
I can’t go on this way any more. I had another night of 
neuralgia and I can’t keep up any longer.”’ And she began 
to ery softly. 

Hugo stared. 

He was in the habit of noticing his aunt as little as he 
noticed the paper in his room, for she had been there even 
before the paper—since his fourth year. He had a half- 
comic realization now that he expected old Aunt Abby to 
live forever. She looked up and wiped her eyes and Hugo 
went round and patted her shoulder. 

“Not that I wouldn’t stay on and keep an eye on things, 
Hugo; but I’m getting too old. Managing Blanche and 
the house is too much; and a nice neat housekeeper A 

Hugo sat down in his place heavily. A housekeeper, 
just—just—when things were really comfortable. 

“Well, if you say so—I suppose we must,” he said 
grudgingly; “though I don’t see who we’d get,’’ he added 
ungrammatically. ‘I suppose you mean old Ann Leeds 
or that Wilson woman who must be screamed at before she 
understands.” . 

“Oh, no, Hugo—not somebody local. We want someone 
who'd fit in better. I thought we could advertise and get 
somebody ladylike.”’ 

Ladylike! Hugo scowled into his egg cup. 

“Now, aunt, there must be some other way. I won’t 
have a woman—a strange, unknown woman coming in 
here and upsetting my house.” 

‘*Well, I never heard of a good man housekeeper.”’ The 
old aunt sighed. 

Hugo’s breakfast was spoiled. 

““They come in and they talk,” he said bitterly; ‘“‘they 
tell you about themselves and about their uncle’s inflam- 
matory rheumatism and how Mr. Barlow at their last place 
liked his potatoes fried and how deep the snow was in ’88 
and how dandelion greens affect the liver—they do if 


they’re old. And if they’re young—well, then they have 
other notions.” 

Vague forebodings lifted their heads in Hugo’s breast. 
A strange woman in his home just when peace brooded! 
It might portend anything. 

“We'll not have a young one!” he announced firmly. 
*‘Hiven an eternal gabble would be better than that.” 

“Well, Hugo, fix it any way you like. You can tell in 
the ad just what kind-you want.”’ 

Hugo thought he could. He inserted a notice that 
morning—brief and to the point: 

“Housekeeper wanted. Elderly, experienced, for small 
family.” 

He gave his aunt’s name and address, leaving details to 
her; and three days later she reported success. A lady—a 
middle-aged widow named Mrs. Annette Fairlie, living in 
the near-by town of Franklin—had applied for the posi- 
tion. Her letters had been so genteel that she had been 
engaged, sight unseen; and since the need was urgent she 
had promised to arrive on the coming Wednesday. 

But Wednesday came and began to wane and there was 
no sign of the threatened addition to Hugo’s family. At 
suppertime the old aunt had despaired of the housekeep- 
er’s arrival, and Hugo himself composed several caustic 
aphorisms on female honor and that of the housekeeping 
guild particularly. 

Normally on a Wednesday night he went and played chess 
with Buck Harley or poker with the Robert Addison crowd; 
but it had begun to rain heavily, the eaves and vines run- 
ning off like sluices, so Hugo settled himself in the living 
room with a brief. It was very desolate. The room felt 
damp, and when a mouse in the wall began a heart-rending 
gnawing, Hugo yawned suddenly, closed his brief book and 
began to wind his watch for the night. Then he stopped as 
the front doorbell rang violently. 

The gas in the front hall was out of order, so Hugo picked 
up his student lamp and answered the door. It flew back 
against him, almost felling him, as a behemoth figure, a 
village Atlas, staggered in, detached a burden from its 
back, stopped for a minute’s colloquy with a smaller figure 
that followed, and was swallowed in the abyss of night. 
It was Hank Parlow, the stage driver, who had brought a 
trunk into the hall, and when Hugo turned his startled 
eyes upon it he saw that a woman—a young woman!— 
was standing beside it. 

She was small and girlish looking and quite the wettest 
person he had ever seen, from her soaked hat to her drip- 
ping raincoat. He was aware of all this before she spoke; 
also that she had very large blue eyes, of the type Hugo 
defined as troublesome. 

“An umbrella is of no use atall,’’ she said a little breath- 
lessly; then as Hugo still gaped: ‘‘I’m sorry I had to be so 
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late. They took off Number Eighteen, so I missed connec- 
tions at Riverdale and only just got in.’’ Then as his face 
continued blank: ‘I’m the new housekeeper, you know— 
Mrs. Fairlie.” 

Hugo’s wits wheeled into line. He held up the student 
lamp sternly and a sense of outrage filled him. 

“Why, it’s impossible,’ he said; ‘‘you can’t be Mrs. 
Fairlie.” 

“Oh, yes, lam. My wedding certificate is in my trunk.” 
Absurd! 

“But my advertisement—and your letter made the 
same claim—called for a middle-aged woman. ‘A middle- 
aged widow’ I think you described yourself. I remember 
especially about that part, for I put it in myself.” 

“Well,” she said, “it is quite true. I am a widow. My 
husband died six years ago—of appendicitis.” 

She was really the most absurd person he had ever met. 

“That is irrelevant,” said Hugo in his best legal manner. 
“What about the rest? You look to be about twenty-five.” 

“‘T’m thirty,” she corrected. Then an effect of coolness: 
“Tt’s all in the point of view, isn’t it—the age part? In the 
Bible man’s allotted age is seventy, and half of that would 
be middle age, wouldn’t it? If you look at it that way I’m 
not so awfully far off.” 

This from a woman! To what would not the sex resort 
to achieve its end—even to the defying of its oldest con- 
vention. 

“Well,” said Hugo, “if you look at it that way. How 
about experience? I suppose that matches your age.” 

She had kept her own house in Franklin ten years; she 
had written all about that to his aunt; she was sure she 
would be satisfactory. 

“When I read your aunt’s letter I felt right away 
Oh, I wanted the place so much that perhaps I—perhaps 
I wasn’t ——”’ 

“T should say you weren’t—and you aren’t,’”’ Hugo 
registered mentally. There was nothing about her that 
would fill the bill. Nothing, from the tips of her long eye- 
lashes to the toes of her shoes as she stood there by the 
trunk, looking so young and so dangerous and so wet. 
Wet! Good heavens, what a barbarian he was. Besides, 
leaving out all humanitarian reasons, suppose she came 
down with grippe or pneumonia; there might be the very 
deuce getting rid of her. d 

“Tf you’ll come into the sitting room,” suggested Hugo, 
“vou can dry your things by the fire. My aunt has gone 
to bed but I’ll find our day woman to show you the room 
prepared for you. To-morrow I think my aunt will show 
you the impossibility of a young woman’s assuming the 
heavy duties here.” : 

He indicated the sitting-room door with a flourish like a 
rubberneck guide’s, and Mrs. Fairlie moved to it. She took 


He Was Aware That Mention Was Made of Persons by the Name of Annie Laurie, Robin Ruff and Old Dog Tray 
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off her hat and coat here and sat down on a low willow 
chair and began tugging at her rubbers. 

And the more Hugo saw of her the more he realized she 
would not do—never in this world! The same lamplight 
that had measured the length of her outrageous eyelashes 
against her wet cheeks played upon her hair now, calling 
attention to the fact that it was a mass of fluffy red-gold 
stuff full of curling ends pearled over with beads of mist— 
not at all housekeeperish hair. Suddenly Mrs. Fairlie 
ceased tugging and looked up helplessly. 

“My rubbers are so wet I can’t get them off.” - 

It was true. Both overshoes partially withdrawn had 
folded like accordions under the arches of her feet and 
Hugo realized his obligation. 

“Tf you will allow me,” he said coldly, and kneeling he 
took one of her feet in his hands. It took several seconds 
to dislodge the rubbers, and Hugo had ample opportunity 
to indorse his first opinion. She was one of the most impos- 
sible women he had ever seen. Hair, face, eyes—all cried it 
aloud, but to make it measure full and running over, there 
was about her an emotional quality—a species of appeal 
that a warmer-blooded man than he would, he realized, 
have called sweet. Not that he himself was to be moved by 
any kind of appeal on earth! 

Nevertheless, he scowled into his dresser glass later. 

“She shall pack and go to-morrow!” he declared. “I 
won’t have her on the place. There’s nothing in it for her 
anyway, but I won’t put up with the annoyance of teach- 
ing her that.” 

But in the morning it did not seem she would leave imme- 


diately. His aunt called him into her room as he passed. 


her door. ‘‘She’s been in to see me 
this morning, Hugo, and she’s so nice; 
so handy too. Shelikes things done the 
way I do. Marjoram in the chicken 
dressing and the sheets ironed on both 
sides. Poor dear, she’s had dreadful 
reverses. They sold her little house in 
Franklin for the mortgage and she has 
nowhere to gofora home. She comes 
from the best people over there—the 
Forrests. I think she’ll do fine.” 

Hugo didn’t. He started several ob- 
jections, one or two quite specific, but 
his aunt,being dull of hearing misun- 
derstood. 

“Yes, she is pretty; and we’re lucky 
for that, too, Hugo. The McCabes 
got a woman from Freeport who had 
only one eye. I like a tasty-looking 
woman—ladylike and pretty.” 

“Too darn pretty,’ gloomed Hugo 
as he went downstairs. 

He relaxed a little on the way. A 
heavenly odor was filling the air. The 
breakfast table wore an unusually fur- 
bished look, the silver shining as though 
busy hands had wrought upon it even 
thus early. Blanche was in a fresh 
pinafore and there were flowers on the 
table. Then Hugo saw that places 
were laid for two and realized that as 
“lady housekeeper” Mrs. Fairlie would 
probably take breakfast with him. 
She came in a moment later and bade 
him good morning. 

She was not at all hard to look at in 
a neat gray dress and small lace apron, 
but Hugo disciplined his eyes and 
returned her greeting coolly. 

“Your aunt thinks I might do for a 
time, Mr. Saunders—so I’ve gone 
ahead and taken charge.” 

““My auntis the court of last resort,” 
said Hugo with a slight bow. He sat 
down, immediately unfurling his news- 
paper. Not for presumptuous new- 
comers would he give over his pleasant 
habit of mingling fact and food. But 
he found to his surprise that he could 
not treat his victuals with abstraction 
this morning. Blanche’s coffee, eggs 
and oatmeal were of the kind one takes 
for sustenance. It was quite different 
this morning. 

There were strawberries in thick 
cream, muffins light as powder pufis, 
ham broiled in thin, brown-pink rash- 
ers, eggs like setting suns in silver mist— 
coffee—but my hand is holden. It was 
coffee! In spite of himself Hugo laid 
by his paper and ate; fed might per- 
haps be better. He quite forgot the 
unwelcome one across the table until 
as he presently began to fold his napkin 
it occurred to him to utter some word 
of praise. But Mrs. Fairlie anticipated 
him. 


**You Can't be Mrs. Fairtie. 


**You like your eggs fixed that way, don’t you, Mr. Saun- 
ders? I’m so anxious to find out just how you like your 
things prepared—your favorite dishes and all that. It 
means so much to a man.” 

Hugo was holding up his napkin by two corners. Instine- 
tively he thrust it before him as a warrior of old thrust his 
shield. ‘‘ Means so much to a man!” Yes, and what toa 
woman? Was not Axiom Number One in the eternal female 
campaign: ‘‘The way to a man’s heart lies through his 
stomach?” 

Hugo crushed his generous impulse. Now was as good a 
time as any to destroy budding hopes. He folded his nap- 
kin and spoke as coldly as possible: 

“The breakfast was excellent, thank you. Iam not at all 
hard to please and our servants have never found me 
troublesome.”’ There! Let her have that. 

Hugo went to his office and did not return until evening. 
His aunt had come down by then, and it was plain she had 
fallen a victim to a besotted infatuation for Mrs. Fairlie. 
She praised the supper volubly—which was an excellent 
match for the breakfast. Hugo preserved a strict but not 
unemployed silence. 

It was just as they were leaving the table that his aunt 
said: ‘‘ Mrs. Fairlie is going to sing for us this evening, Hugo. 
She has a book full of old airs—the kind they sang when I 
was a girl. I made her promise to wait till you came home. 
I knew you’d want to hear them too.” 

“T have no wish in the world to hear Mrs. Fairlie sing,” 
rose to Hugo’s lips, but remained unuttered. 

“T haven’t much of a voice,” said Mrs. Fairlie, “‘but a 
great many people enjoy the old-fashioned songs. I brought 
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my book of airs downstairs this afternoon and your aunt 
was looking through it. I promised to sing some of her 
favorites. Perhaps I can sing some of yours—if you care to 
turn the pages for me.” 

Hugo smiled in his sleeve. What sort of metal did she 
fancy he was? Was not one of the oldest devices in the 
great strategic: “Let him turn your music for you?” 


- Forewarned is forearmed, however; and merely remarking, 


“T am a very bad judge of music,’”’ Hugo went along to 
assist with the pages. 

He closed his auditory centers firmly, however, looking 
with keen interest at a steel engraving over the piano—a 
Biblical scene surrounded by the symbols and insignia of 
a fraternal order, a property of his father’s. He was aware 
that a smallish, sweetish confusion of noises was going on 
near by, that Mrs. Fairlie’s hands skipped about over the 
piano keys, and that mention was made of persons by the 
name of Annie Laurie, Robin Ruff and Old Dog Tray— 
with some hand-clapping thrown in by his aunt. At the 
first opportunity he excused himself with a polite murmur, 
and went downtown. But when he returned, after the 
ladies had retired, he perceived that the “‘book of airs” 
was still upon the piano. Plainly the fraternal order 
engraving was scheduled to receive some careful study in 
the coming days. 

For a lady incapable of taking off her wet rubbers or of 
turning her own music Mrs. Fairlie was none the less an 
amazingly good housekeeper; even Hugo had to admit 
that. Grudgingly he confessed in his secret soul that he 
had never tasted finer cookery or seen his home ordered so 
spotlessly. She was efficient, there was no question of that. 
There was no phase of her profession 
she did not understand. Just how em- 
bracing these phases were Hugo was 
to learn after a few days; in short, 
he came to the outrageous episode of 
Hiram Meeker. 

Coming home one evening and enter- 
ing his bedroom Hugo paused with 
that peculiar sensation that comes at 
intervals to everyone of us—of entering 
a place perfectly familiar yet obviously 
new and strange. It took a full min- 
ute to rally his faculties. His room 
was different—entirely so! His room 
had been molested! His room had 
been cleaned! And everything was 
different—and wrong! Gone were the 
fishing poles and the foils from their 
informal corners; gone was the mis- 
cellaneous men’s-wear display from 
the clothes trees; gone were the derby- 
hat case and the pile of collars from his 
desk. The top of this was arranged 
perfectly, his sacred papers and per- 
sonal properties mixed together in 
neat geometrical piles. Only that 
morning he could have “put a hand, 
blindfold,’’ on anything he wanted; 
and now—chaos. The tops of his 
dresser and chiffonier matched the 
desk. Even the books in the cases had 
been straightened, the morris-chair 
cushions had been beaten, the Navajo 
blanket refolded, the last trace of ash 
shaken from the hair rug. There was 
no sign anywhere of that softening veil 
of dust to which he was accustomed. 
All this in the face of established prece- 
dent—that his things were to be let 
alone! 

The blow staggered him. Any male 
who has suffered similar outrage at 
the hands of vandal woman will appre- 
ciate the rising storm, the confusion in 
Hugo’sbrain. Then he glanced toward 
his chiffonier, and the thing came to a 
head. There wasa patch of wall paper 
here faintly darker than the rest. 
Something was gone! What wasit? It 
took him some minutes, but he solved 
it. The handbill likeness of Hiram 
Meeker was missing. Hiram, his 
staunch friend—friend of his youthand 
his manhood—wrenched from his place 
by this female brigand! 

Hugo rushed downstairs. He found 
Mrs. Fairlie at some domestic task and 
confronted her emotionally. 

“Why, Mr. Saunders, what is the 
matter?” 

“My room!” said Hugo bitterly. 
“Somebody has been in my room to- 
day and everything has been dis- 
placed.” 

“T had your room cleaned to-day. 
I never saw such a shocking place.” 

(Continued on Page 104) 
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It “Carries On” for the Army and Helps Relieve Our Railroad Congestion 


By IDV 


MAN stood beside 
ahighroad, outside 
the French city of 

Bar-le-Duc, on a spring 
morning two years ago, 
and watched the motor 
trucks go rolling up to 
Verdun. The road was 
an old one, and a famous 
one as well; the Sacred 
Way, the folk of the 
neighborhood hadnamed 
it long years before, yet 
it never had really earned 
that appellation until 
the spring of 1916. For 
the Crown Prince was 
hammering at the de- 
fenses of Verdun, fever- 
ishly but impotently, 
while the motor trucks 
that an observer saw 
rolling out of Bar-le-Duc 
day after day on those 
spring mornings were 
bringing succor and sup- 
plies to the blue-coated 
menoithegarrison, which 
will go down into history 
as the modern pass of 
Thermopylz. 

It is thirty-four miles 
from Bar-le-Duc up to 
Verdun by the national 
highway; in time of 
peace a little more than forty by rail. The best 
train on the Meuse Valley Railroad—freely trans- 
lated from the official guide of the French 
chemins de fer—does the run in two hours to the 
minute. But the poor little Meuse Valley Rail- 
road long since has been cast into oblivion. A 
network of defense and enemy trenches crosses’ 
and recrosses its right-of-way, and it has ceased 
to exist. And France’s main pathway—almost 
the sole pathway—up to her great fortress was a 
highroad; her dependence, the motor-truck trans- 
port upon that highroad. 

The man—he was an American—who stood by 
the Sacred Way saw that the trucks came in even 
companies, ten deep and in single file. He had 
noticed on other roads the tendency of the French 
military authorities to run their rams, or sections 
of trucks, ten deep—a practice which, as I shall 
show before you are done with this, has now been adopted 
by our own authorities for the United States. military 
transport service over there. On some of these roads and 
on occasion the French motor trucks had run four abreast 
as well. The entire road had been set aside for one-way 
traffic, and upon its paved surface—thirty-two feet from 
curb to curb—four trucks had proceeded side by side—a 
neat trick of driving when one considers that each of the 
trucks had a width over all of exactly seven feet. 


Motor Traffic to Verdun 


N THE road to Verdun nothing of that complicated sort 

was attempted. For one thing it was considerably nar- 
rower—a chemin de grande communication, yet classed as 
but a third-class road upon the military maps of the 
French—and not wide enough for even three vehicles 
abreast. Moreover, it was compelled to take care of the 
returning traffic. What goes'‘up must come down. And 
though it is better that it should go up one road and come 
down the other, at Verdun, standing like a headland out 
among the angry breakers of the enemy, that was quite 
out of the question. The Sacred Way was forced to bear 
the burden of the traffic in both directions. 

It was given every possible assistance for the bearing of 
this burden. During the days of its great task horse-drawn 
traffic and passenger motors of every sort were rigidly 
barred from it. A system of traffic police as inflexible as 
the statuesque figures on Fifth Avenue, New York, en- 
forced the strict rules of the road. And the entire traffic 
movement was in control of a competent military officer, 
who, with a telephone affixed to his ear, ruled the situation 
like the train dispatcher of a busy railroad. 

The rams went forward at an even rate of nine and a 
half miles an hour. The ten trucks of a single ram were 
spaced at a regular distance of ten to fifteen yards. The last 
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Army War Trucks, Headed for France, Travel From Michigan 
to the Sea in the Dead of Winter— Thereby Training the Men 
and Relieving the Railroads ; 


of the ten carried at its rear a huge red disk. This, in- 
terpreted, meant that the first truck of the succeeding ram 
must not approach within fifty yards. This longer space 
gave opportunity for the swift cars or motorcycles of the 
officers in charge of the steady flow of men and munitions 
to slip ahead of the slow, steadily moving column whenever 
it was necessary. They never broke between the units of 
the single ram. And when the traffic police along the road 
found it necessary to hold up or split the column they did 
it between the rams. The red disks were their aid. 

Slow work but sure. And not always so very slow at 
that. A single army corps was moved up from back of 
Bar-le-Duc to Verdun in less than ten hours. It was an 
impressive sight—truck upon truck—every twenty-fifth 
one a kitchen, and every fiftieth a workshop. And almost 
all the others filled with soldiers—soldiers who after five 
months of heavy fighting compelled the young whelp of 
the Hohenzollerns to give a new respect to Verdun and the 
things for which Verdun stands. And while these were 
going up the road most of those returning were also filled— 
with worn and wounded soldiers, with the retiring civilian 
population of Verdun and such of its furniture and per- 
sonal effects as could be packed and moved in small space. 
The double procession was continuous. Nothing was per- 
mitted to delay or hinder it seriously. If a truck broke 
down and could not be repaired and sent forward at normal 
speed within sixty seconds it was crowded into the ditch and 
for the time being abandoned. Then, at intervals of a few 
days and whenever the military situation so permitted, the 
road was entirely closed to ordinary traffic and salvage 
corps went forward to clean up the wreckage. 

In this way the motor truck played its part in the sal- 
vation of Verdun—and no small part it was. 


Suppose that we of America had had our 200,000 motor- 
trucks east of the Mississippi River and north of the Ohio 
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properly organized and 
correlated as recently as 
three months ago! Do 
you think that Doctor 
Garfield would have been 
compelled to inflict four 
heatless and workless 
Mondays upon the na- 
tion? Suppose that one- 
half of those trucks are 
of three tons’ capacity or 
over; then further sup- 
pose that one-half oreven 
one-third of these—from 
30,000 to 50,000 truecks— 
had been intelligently 
and systematically ap- 
plied to the problems of 
filling the coal bins of the 
shivering cities of the 
northeast. In Boston, 
in New York, in Phila- 
delphia—many other lo- 
calities as well—the coal 
famine was due no more 
to railroad congestion 
than toarchaicand worn- 
out systems of city dis- 
tribution—of glutted 
terminals. Of which 
more, before we are done. 
It was a situation which, 
in any city and under al- 
most any weather con- 
ditions, in the hands of 
traffic men equipped with a few hundred—or in 
a few particularly aggravated cases a few thou- 
sand—motor trucks would speedily have become 
no situation whatsoever. 

Only our Government has had no control—in 
fact, until recently very little knowledge—of its 
motor-truck resources. In that it is consistent 
with the fact that of its three great avenues of 
national communication—the railroad, the high- 
road and the inland waterway—it has chosen to 
concentrate its attention upon but one and prac- 
tically to ignore the two others. That has not 
been the case in the older lands of Europe. They 
long ago saw both the advantage and the neces- 

_ sity of apportioning their traffic between all of 
these methods of transportation; giving to each 
the traffic to which it was the best suited. In the 
particular case of the motor truck both France 

and Germany long before the war recognized its possibil- 

ities by an ingenious system of subsidies. A merchant or a 

manufacturer purchasing a truck could have a slight gov- 
ernment rebate on its cost by the simple process of having 
the military authorities register and label it and by agree- 
ing that in case of necessity it could be commandeered by 
them at a certain set figure. And the fact that France had 
perfected such an arrangement well in advance was one of 
the prime reasons why the Kaiser did not march into Paris 
in September, 1914. 


Weak Links in the Chain 


E HAVE in this country to-day some 400,000 motor 

trucks, with that number rapidly increasing each day 
and each hour of the day. And there has been very little 
attempt to make any sort of national use of them. Nor has 
the lesson of the care and forethought which the French 
and German national authorities expended upon their 
highroads as military aids been heeded at all in this coun- 
try. A manufacturer in Cleveland who late last fall began 
to send his trucks over the highroads into Pittsburgh, 150 
miles distant, in order to avoid the terrific railroad conges- 
tion, found that it took from eight to ten days for them to 
make the trip; and this with concrete-paved roads for the 
greater partofthedistance. But, unfortunately, the greater 
part of the distance is not the determining factor. A high- 
road, like a chain, is as strong as its weakest link. And 
fifteen miles of road near the Ohio-Pennsylvania state line, 
almost impossible and highly impassable, was the single 
powerful factor that made the main highroad between two 
cities as industrially important as Cleveland and Pitts- 
burgh practically no road at all. A similar short weak link 
in a Virginia swamp has for a number of years past rendered 
the highroad from Washington to Richmond practically 

' (Continued on Page 61) 
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GOOD critic, like a 
good judge, should be 
governed purely by 

the law and the evidence. 
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EDITOR OF THE COA 


When criticism is based on 
anything other than a desire 
to discover truth and an ear- 
nest care to be consistent in 
thought and fact the process 
is destructive, and the pres- 
ent, of all times, is rather a 
moment for constructive ef- 
fort. 

Until recently coal was 
looked upon as a necessary 
substance, useful but unin- 
teresting. ‘‘Wait until we 
harness the winds and the 
tides and effectively utilize 
the heat of the sun’s rays, and 
then this black curse will be 
taken from upon us,”’ says 
Mister Citizen. But coal, 
like the human appendix, 
which the doctors so love to 
amputate, is one of Nature’s 
good gifts, with a definite 
function, and not a purpose- 
less folly of divine Providence. 
One of the comedies of life is 
the proneness of humans to 
insist on understanding the 
intricate science of the rare 
elements that touch our ex- 
istence once in a decade, and 
then willfully ignore the es- 
sential facts bearing on our 
everyday associations. 

Sooner shall we discover a 
divining rod that will lay bare 
the secret values hidden by 
Nature than find an econom- 
ical substitute for coal. Place a coal mine and a waterfall 
side by side and a substantial power market close by, and 
you may invest in the mine with the better chance of suc- 
cess. Coal can be hauled hundreds of miles and easily dis- 
place wood gathered near by and used as fuel. All this is 
true even though the average consumer of coal secures less 
than one-half the values that are stored in the product 
delivered to him. Let us not, therefore, blame Nature for 
our own shortcomings. 


Invisible Treasures of the Coal Bin 


EW people are aware that coal is the ancestor of more 

useful products than any other element of Nature avail- 
able to man. From the time we rise until the day is done 
we maintain an intimate association with some by-product 
of coal. The leavening agent in our bread and the gas we 
bake it with are from coal; so are the agents that tan our 
shoes and that vulcanize the rubber in our automobile 
tires. We also have to thank our black benefactor for the 


The Taylor Breaker, the First and Only All«Concrete Coal Breaker in the World 


A Stock Pile Like This Permits the Mine to Work When There are No Raitroad Cars, But Makes it 


Necessary for the Company to Handle the Coal Twice 


various forms of ammonia that go into fertilizing, refriger- 
ating, electric batteries, high explosives and household 
uses; for aspirin, salicylic acid and many cures for com- 
mon colds; for elements used in manufacturing insulating 
coatings, phonograph records and pipe stems; for benzol, 
the best available fuel for automobiles and internal- 
combustion engines; for food preservatives, moth balls 
and disinfectants; for Prussian blue and aniline black— 


_the fundamental colors in the dye industry. Not everyone 


knows that though the coal in our cellar bins contains 
picric acid and trinitrotoluol—the highest explosives known 
and the basic products that at present go into shell manu- 
facture—it also carries locked in itself oil of wintergreen 
and the most delicate flavorings and perfumes. 

The most barbaric practice in our industrial life is our 
custom of burning raw coal. Let me briefly show the loss 
we at present sustain: Of our annual bituminous coal 
production 40 per cent is used for steam or industrial pur- 
poses, 27 per cent is burned by the railroads, 15 per cent 
is domestic coal, and the remaining 18 per cent goes for 
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coking, exports, smithing, 
gas houses and bunkering. 
Assuming that it is possible 
to obtain the by-products 
from only 25 per cent of the 
industrial coal and 50 per 
cent of the railroad fuel 
through establishing central 
stations and electrifying; also 
that all of the domestic coal 
can be coked first—we then 
find that 195,000,000 tons of 
bituminous thatisnow burned 
raw should be coked. If but 
two-thirds of this total ton- 
nage can be successfully sub- 
jected to by-product practice 
the saving, based on pre-war 
prices, would be $238,000,000 
annually. In other words, 
more than $200,000,000 
worth of values goes up in 
smoke each year. 


A Needless Loss 


FURTHER shameful loss 

results from the use of 
beehive ovens in producing 
coke. Theaccompanying dia- 
gram, showing quantity and 
value of coal burned in by- 
product ovens in 1916, and 
value of the products obtained, 
clearly indicates the enormous 
possibilities that attend by- 
product coke manufacture. 
In 1915, in the United States, 
19,000,000 tons of coal, valued 
at $45,000,000, was converted 
into coke and by-products 
having a value of $78,000,000. 
In 1916, 26,000,000 tons of coal, valued at $68,000,000, 
produced coke and by-products worth $138,000,000. 

The by-product industry started in America in 1892, 
when a small plant of 12 ovens with a capacity for coking 
only 50 tons of coal per day was erected by the original 
Semet-Solvay Company. The rapid growth of this inter- 
esting industry is one of the real romances of American 
business. Its future is assured, for it is not reasonable to 
suppose that intelligent people will continue for long to 
burn a ton of coal to secure a fraction of its heat value 
when that same ton carbonized will yield nearly as much 


- heat, and in addition give up 10 gallons of tar, 20 pounds 


of ammonia and 2 gallons of benzol, all of which are now 
lost beyond recovery. 

In building up a truthful conception of the coal situation 
it is necessary first to understand that there is no parallel 
between the recent lack of coal and the scarcity of certain 
foodstuffs. We have supplied our Allies with a vastly 
increased quantity of grain, meat, sugar and other necessi- 
ties. Therefore we have been obliged to curtail our own 
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demands by adopting wheatless and meatless days. But 
coal exports were very little more in 1917 than the year 
before, and our shipments abroad never have been worth 
considering. 

The total amount of coal sent out of the country last 
year was 26,763,179 tons, or only 4 per cent of what we 
mined; and of these trifling exports 62 per cent went to 
Canada. 

One further point should be clear at the start: Our coal 
output is not subject to blight or drought. Unlike our corn 
harvest or our wheat crop, we can get whatever tonnage of 
coal we want if we will only do something a little more 
effective than just want it. Cane in Cuba may experience 
an off season, corn in Kansas may fail, wheat in Minnesota 
may be destroyed—it is all a gamble. But coal is not 
evasive or uncertain; it is quite abundant. No patents 
control its production, no delicate and secret processes 
govern its exploitation, no individual or group of men can 
monopolize the supply, thousands of acres containing mil- 
lions of tons are available at moderate prices to anyone 
who wishes to go into the business. The present bitumi- 
nous mines, without any additional plants, if supplied with 
cars six days a week can easily produce millions of tons 
this year more than they did in 1917. The anthracite 
collieries have about reached their maximum output. If 
they better their 1917 effort, when production increased 14 
per cent in the face of a 16 per cent labor shortage, the 
hard-coal operators will have performed a notable feat. 

Since the world-wide fuel shortage is directly due to the 
war it is interesting to summarize briefly the important 
place fuel occupies in the struggle. 
It must be recorded that German 
efficiency early grasped the fuel 
problem in the most thorough man- 
ner; in fact, there is now no doubt 
that Germany’s first drive in the 
war was aimed to secure for herself 
the celebrated Pas-de-Calais coal 
field in France and the coal mines 
of Belgium. At the same time, on 
their Eastern Front the Teutons 
carried forward the campaign into 
Poland that was planned to cap- 
ture the Dombrowa coal basin, 
which supplied Russia with about 
one-fifth her yearly production. 
These initial drives netted the Ger- 
mans about 53,000,000 tons of 
annual productive coal capacity. 


Natural Distribution 


INCE the consumption of coal is 
an accurate measure of indus- 
trial strength it is interesting to 
compare the fuel resources of the 
belligerents engaged in the war. The 
world’s total coal resources amount 
to 7,397,553 million tons. One- 
fifteenth of this coal is anthracite; 
the remainder is bituminous. Four- 
sevenths of all the probable coal in 
the world lies in the United States; 
Canada has one-seventh, China 
nearly one-seventh, Germany one- 
seventeenth and Great Britain 
one-fortieth of the total. - It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that the coal areas of the Allies are far 
more extensive than those of the enemy. 
In the matter of coal production the Entente is again 
vastly superior. The world’s total yearly output is now 
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approximately 1,346,000,000 short tons. 
Of this total the United States last year 
furnished 642,978,587 tons; Great Britain, 
287,000,000; Germany, 260,000,000; and 
Austria-Hungary, 55,000,000. France, 
Russia and Belgium come next, in the or- 
der named. While the output of the Euro- 
pean nations has materially decreased 
since war was declared the coal produc- 
tion of the United States has increased 
129,000,000 tons. The falling off in Eng- 
land and Germany was the natural out- 
come of the drain on mine workers for 
military service. It is a lesson we should 
study. 

The United States, however, with its 
immense coal industry never has been a 
factor in the foreign markets. Great Brit- 
ain has been the premier coal-exporting 
country, with Germany following next. 
The British exports in 1913—the year 
prior to the war—were 77,000,000 tons; 
the German exports were 44,000,000; 
while the United States, exclusive of ship- 
ments to Canada, marketed less than 
10,000,000 tons in foreign countries. 

Gauging the industrial development of the different 
nations by the per capita coal consumption of the people 
it is interesting to note that here in the United States the 
consumption of coal per person is 6 tons annually; in the 


cotangent 


‘ 


The Car Shortage at This Bituminous Mine in West Virginia Made it Necessary for the 


Company to Construct a 1700-<Ton Coal Bin 


United Kingdom it is 5.1 tons per capita; in Germany, 3.4; 
France, 1.2; Austria-Hungary, 1.1; Italy, .34; and Rus- 
sia, .18. Previous to the war Belgium consumed about 4 tons 
per capita, which fact indicates the intense development 
of that small nation’s industrial life; in 
fact, the 8,000,000 people in Belgium 
used annually nearly as much coal as the 
170,000,000 people in Russia, exclusive 
of Poland. 

Let us briefly set forth the important 
facts bearing on the fuel problem here in 
America: We have in this country about 
8000 commercial or shipping mines. In 
addition to these more important opera- 
tions there are approximately 12,000 so- 
called wagon mines, or country banks, 
that supply purely local trade. Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia and Ohio have the 
greater number of these small openings. 
Though the total production of these 
country banks is less than one per cent 
of the nation’s total output, the effect of 
dumping this unprepared and inferior 
product on the general market is not 
desirable. It is further true that a 
miner can produce from two to four 
times as much coal in a properly devel- 
oped colliery as he can in the average 
wagon mine, so that the effect of these 
country openings on the labor situation 
is adverse. 
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Here the Coal Has Been Undercut and the Miners are Drilling the 
Shotholes Preparatory to Blasting Down the Face of the Coal 


The American coal industry employs 750,000 men in 
and about the mines. In 1916 these men worked 230 days; 
in 1917 they worked 245 days. It is possible for the mines 
to work 300 days in a year; so it is evident that last year, 
with the same number of men but 
working full time, the coal output 
might have been more than 786,- 
000,000 tons instead of the 642,- 
978,587 that were produced. 

The principal cause of idleness at 
the mines is inadequate car supply. 
The accompanying diagram tells 
the story in conclusive fashion. 
Next to transportation as a restrict- 
ing factor come labor disturbances; 
and ranking third we have mine 
disability. It should be noted that 
the diagram covers only bitumi- 
nous coal, for in the anthracite field 
the car supply was not such a fac- 
tor, and the mines produced close 
to 100 per cent of their possible 
output. 


Labor Conditions 


HE labor union that largely con- 

trols the actions of the majority 
of mine workers, prior to the war 
encouraged certain localrestrictions 
on individual output. A miner who 
was formerly unable to get more 
than four cars, now can get all he 
can load; and it is not unusual to- 
day for a miner and his helper to 
load eight cars during one shift, or 
double what was considered the 
maximum before America entered 
the war. The fight for an eight-hour 
day was the chief cause back of the 
labor stint, and it is to the credit of 
the miners’ union that since war was declared all rules 
tending to curtail production have been removed. The 
American miner always has been the leader in per capita 
coal production, his output being nearly double that of 
most European miners; and with his unlimited opportu- 
nity to-day it is certain that he will establish a new record 
for individual efficiency. : 

The general labor situation at the coal mines at present 
is the best ever, and the outlook for continued peace and 
effective codperation between employers and employees 
is most satisfactory. Wages are higher than ever before, 
and it is not uncommon for a miner to earn from seven to 
ten dollarsa day. Approximately 36,000 coal miners have 
entered some branch of the army or navy service, and so 
far it has been impossible to recover this loss by drawing 
men from other less essential industries. The total num- 
ber of miners subject to draft will be 112,831. All efforts 
of Fuel Administrator Garfield to have these men placed 
on a preferential list have been unavailing. Plans are 
being made, therefore, for a much greater dilution of mine 
labor, and it may be necessary to follow the example of 
Europe and use women at the mines, not only in all clerical 
capacities but for heavier work on the surface in and about 
breakers, tipples and ovens; for 2,000,000 men at the 
Front means 12,000,000 workers withdrawn from produc- 
tive industry.’ This is practically one-third of the total 
number of wage-earners in America. Who can say, there- 
fore, that the time has not arrived when we must draw 
liberally from the ranks of the 26,000,000 unemployed 
women available for service in one form or another? 

; (Continued on Page 53) 
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four o’clock and five in the afternoon, a quartet of 
us were sitting round a table in the Waldorf grill drink- 
ing Scotch highballs and talking animatedly on rather 
immaterial subjects. We were all fairly prosperous; we 
were all aggressive and self-confident; we were all young 
and active and independent. (Our responsibilities were 
primarily to ourselves; and we fancied that without injury 
either to our social or to our business reputations we could 
sit in the Waldorf interminably and drink as many Scotch 
highballs as we liked. As a matter of fact we generally 
exceeded that implied limit by a wide margin, not because 
there was any inherent devilishness in us but because the 
etiquette of alcohol is the most illogical and the 
most ridiculous code of procedure known to 
the civilized world. Each day for many months 
we had come together, either at the hotel or at 
a club, and together we had managed to dispose 
of sixty minutes and six or eight dollars before 
we went home. It was when we were preparing 
to order the third round that I had 
anunexpectedintuition. Ordinarily 
I don’t believe in intuitions; my ex- 
perience has been that they are too 
often boomerangs. - Nor do I believe 
in foreordination. Of course if I 
were financially irresponsible or 
otherwise in need of a permanent 
and handy alibi I might be on the 
lookout for a theory to use for an 
excuse; as it is I don’t take it seri- 
ously. But at this particular mo- 
ment I had an uncomfortable 
intuition—uncomfortable because it 
was destructive to pleasure. It was 
a concept entirely unrelated to any- 
thing we had been talking about or 
to the atmosphere of the meeting. 
It didn’t come with the flash and 
fire of a spiritual revelation; it came 
with quiet effectiveness, like a re- 
straining injunction. And when, 
somewhat bewildered at an idea so 
far removed from the atmosphere of 
the meeting, I began to formulate 
an argument in defense, I realized 
that the occult plaintiff was So- 
cratic—if I admitted the very ‘first 
premise I had nothing left to rely 
on. Unfortunately for my case the 
major premise against me was that 
alcohol wasn’t doing me any good. 
Looking back on the scene I mar- 
vel that I should have received such 
an impression at such a time. The 
three other men were cheerful, con- 
genial, and not boisterous. The 
tone of the room was plutocratic, enthusiastic, stimulating. 
We were inspired and not degraded by what we were 
drinking. Someone had just said that it was mighty pleas- 
ant for us to forgather thus regularly, to keep our friend- 
ship pulsing; and the vote had been unanimous. I knew 
these men well and liked them. I considered them as true 
friends of mine. And then without notice I had become 
spontaneously possessed of a dogma that was in absolute 
antagonism to the whole purport of the assembly. It was 
no harbinger of a revolt against the individuals, it was no 
moral revolt against the highballs; it was a detached and 
an inexplicable hunch, and it staggered me. 


Y four of a year ago to-day, somewhere between 


Only Two Limits to Choose From 


RIEFLY these were the questions that tumbled into my 
brain: What is this costing you? What is it costing 
you in time, in money, in efficiency, in health, in repute? 
What did it ever get you? Did it ever help you to close a 
contract or to make a dollar’s profit? Honestly, do you 
enjoy it? Does it make you any better fitted for your work 
or for your diversions? How many people would you want 
to know how much time you waste on this sort of thing? 
What would it cost you if they did know it? In other 
words, where’s the slightest advantage in it? 

And without much further inward debate I drew a long 
breath and said to the man next me: ‘I’m thinking of 
taking a little trip on the wagon after to-night.” 

And he burst out laughing and responded: ‘“That’s 
what they allsay! . . . It’sonme. The same for you?” 

So I had the same and bought the final round; and while 
three others were busily turning commonplaces into epi- 
grams and vice versa I sat puzzling over the itinerary that 
had suggested itself to me, and over the vehicle of transpor- 
tation that had always sounded to me like a joke. 


I Realized That I Was Spending at Least Two Hours of Every Weekday 


in Taking Pattern From a Sponge 


For the previous five years I had been a very loyal patron 
of several institutions of forgetfulness; some of them could 
plausibly have set me down as a fixed asset. During this 
period I had absorbed, I suppose, an average of a quart a 
day—a quart analyzing in the neighborhood of fifteen per 
cent alcohol. I drank a couple of cocktails before lunch, 
something with the meal, a varying number of highballs in 
the afternoon, and wine for dinner. I was always tech- 
nically sober, but I was always conscious that recently I 
had had something to drink. 

Yet I really didn’t want to stop drinking. In my own 
opinion I was in good condition. No doctor had ever 
threatened me with a gloomy future; indeed, two life- 
insurance companies had very recently increased my 
policies up to their statutory maximum. To be sure I had 
been told by one or two of my older and more sedate 
counselors that I was drinking too much; but a warning of 
this type generally operates either as an oblique compli- 
ment or as a mild insult, and if all men bristle to preach- 
ment as I did I imagine that the net ratio of reformations 
due to kindly advice is about one to ten thousand. 

But all at once I was swept with a revulsion which was 
no less powerful because it was founded on nothing tangible. 
It concerned not ethics but economics. I was dimly mind- 
ful of the Stoic maxim that all vices are alike, inasmuch as 
they are all vices; but that wasa sideissue. The point was 
that I had risked losing the knowledge and government of 
myself; which contingency, according to Montaigne, is the 
most hopeless and worthless estate of man. I had allowed 
my sense of proportion to become distorted. I had, for 
example, slighted a semi-important piece of business in 
order to keep a prompt appointment in this very grill—an 
appointment made for the sole purpose of squandering day- 
light, and drinking toxins, and paying for the privilege. 
Already I had discounted everything I had read or seen 
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or heard on the subject of drinking, but all the demonstra- 
tions had been based upon stern morality. It wasn’t 
my morals that were bothering me; it was my common 
sense. It was the realization that the prospect of two 
or three highballs had magnetized me away from real 
work; that I was spending at least two hours of every 
weekday in taking pattern from a sponge; that in five 
years I had invested fully three thousand dollars in 
the liquor trade, and that all I had to show for it was 
a line of credit here and there, and a secret convic- 
tion that I was neglecting my duty toward me. 

I knew very accurately my own tendencies. I 
knew that I was an extremist; that I couldn’t taper 
off. I had to play with no boundary but the sky or 
stay out of the game altogether. To be moderate 
would be practically impossible; at best it would be 
a nagging annoyance. I had only the extremes to 
choose from. And while I was thinking about it one 
of the other men said something about an engage- 
ment and got himself persuaded to delay it by tele- 
phone—and that was what settled me. Delaying an 
engagement made in good faith, so as to furnish lati- 
tude for another round! The man who telephoned 
reported to us that he had pleaded a weighty con- 
ference and got an extension of half an hour. 

“Good Lord!’ I said to myself. “How many 
times have I lied about it!” 


A Case of Pure Stubbornness 


i DIDN’T care to spoil the party, so that it wasn’t 
until we rose from the table that I reiterated my 
intention of going on the wagon. They all laughed; 
they all offered to bet me; but I refused to make it 
a sporting proposition. One man said to me: “‘Don’t bea 
damned fool!’”’ And when I went home I didn’t know 
whether I was a fool or a martyr, but I thought I’d go 
ahead and test the novelty of prohibition anyway. 

Thave now tested it for three hundred and sixty-five days. 


I was so deeply interested in the result of my trial that 
on the first morning of my blue-ribboning I simply couldn’t 
think of anything but the certainty that I wasn’t going to 
drink anything at lunch or beforehand. In the past there 
had been plenty of mornings when I knew that I wasn’t 
going to drink at noon, but. to-day was different. The 
former barriers had been general policy or ill health—I had 
never jarred the sensibilities of a luncheon guest who was a 
prohibitionist, and I never drank if I didn’t feel well. But 
on this epochal morning I was oppressed by my own 
voluntary firmness. I had delivered myself so tremendous 
a command that it had a mental monopoly over me. I° 
hadn’t by any means condemned myself to eternal re- 
nunciation; I had deliberately ascribed vague terminals 
to my desert of introspection; and yet I was harassed by 
a sense of finality. My throat went dry by inverse sugges- 
tion. I vacillated a hundred times; I didn’t know whether 
my determination would endure for twenty-four hours or 
not. When I eventually went out to lunch I had to exert 
every ounce of will resistance to get past the bar; I hadn’t 
a nerve or a brain cell that wasn’t yelling to me not to be 
an idiot and to go and have my cocktail. Nobody had any 
autocratic right to prevent me; I hadn’t been converted or 
saved by grace; I could do exactly as I pleased, and I 
wanted that drink. My ego clamored for it, howled for it, 
and battered me with extenuations and justifications. 
Never in my life have I wanted a drink so badly. 

When I sat down at table I couldn’t eat. I couldn’t 
expel from my vision the image of a tinted mixture in a 
swelling glass; I couldn’t taste solid food without choking. 
Of course it was merely a psychological reflex, but it had 


. momentum behind it, and I don’t understand now why I 


didn’t capitulate then and there and go on in the old way. 
But I got through somehow—and to my huge satisfaction 
I got through without explaining myself. 

I went back to my office, and as soon as I was in harness 
again I was concentrating on the witching hour of five 
o’clock, and on dinner time. There were to be to-day no 
highballs, and no wine for dinner. I couldn’t work; I 
couldn’t focus on anything but the facts. By the middle 
of the afternoon I was dead tired; at nine o’clock I was 
utterly exhausted by the struggle to refrain from thinking 
about a voluntary decision. At daybreak I knew: that I 
hadn’t slept for a single minute. And I was positive and 
adamant in my conclusion that I was indeed a martyr, 
but that I was also a ghastly fool for adopting martyrdom, 
and that I wouldn’t stand it another day. 

Frankly, I don’t know why I didn’t recant. It surely 
wasn’t because of my innate rectitude, since, as I have 
said, I wasn’t proceeding on moral grounds. It must have 
been pure stubbornness or the fear of ridicule from my 
three friends that carried me safely until dusk; and after 


“that it was indubitably the bartender. 
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This bartender 
gave me, on that terrible second day, the only genuine 
praise I have had during a calendar year. I had stopped 
at one of my familiar haunts to get a glass of mineral water, 
and the bartender, who was young and conversational, 
thought that because I hadn’t taken a drink for two days 
I must be ill. So I told him that I was temporarily an 
ascetic, and the barkeeper, who earned his living by shov- 
ing drinks across a mahogany counter, leaned over to me 
and smiled the best substitute for a benediction I ever 
expect to see outside of a church, and said: ‘‘That’s 
foine! Oi’m glad to hearit. . . . That’s foine!”’ 

From a bartender! And so far only two of my higher- 
caste associates had commented upon my course at all! 
One of them had asked if I had anything wrong with my 
liver, and the other had guffawed and accused me of hear- 
ing Billy Sunday. During subsequent weeks dozens of 
people showed evidence of faint curiosity, and a few were 
perspicacious enough to opine that I must be sacrificing a 
great deal of joy for a very little complacency. Sixteen 
different men—I counted them—verified the statements 
that I was a fool to quit, and that I’d soon have enough of 
solitude and come back to earth. But to date, not one 
other man, woman or child has backed up the bartender! 

On this same second day I crystallized my horror of 
what is popularly known as swearing off. This formal and 
public method of advertising a private resolution never 
appealed to me. Besides, I never happened to know per- 
sonally more than three men who stuck to any claim they 
had virtuously shouted from the forum. Men who are 
serious don’t make advance statements, and they don’t 
want publicity for campaigns that have hardly started. 
And it has always seemed to me 
rather childish to talk about per- 
petuities that depend upon a guar- 
anty no more stable than the 
human will. More than that, I had 
a disquieting apprehension, arising 
out of articles I had read, that if I 
admitted what I sincerely hoped to 
perform I might automatically ex- 
clude myself from certain groups of 
men who were essentially clubable. 


Personal Rules 


UNDERSTOOD that any man 

who arbitrarily stops drinking 
endangers his friendships to a great 
extent, and that was a crisis which 
I especially wanted to avoid, so 
that I made up a set of regulations 
something like this: 


1. I hope I shall never take an- 
other drink. 

2. Deo volente, I never shall. 

3. I won’t, however, be a fanatic. 
I won’t shy away from desserts or 
fancy foods that happen to contain 
ten drops of brandy. I’m ingenu- 
ous, but I mean drinks! 

4. I won’t take alcohol, even as 
medicine—unless in a bona-fide pre- 
scription. It’s too easy to whipsaw 
yourself by subterfuges. 

5. I won’t brag or assume any 
credit for conduct that is really dis- 
ciplinary. I will think of the fac- 
tors which made it advisable for me 
to quit. In another year they might 
have made it imperative. I don’t 
know that they would have, but 
they might have. Hence—noglory! 

6. I won’t explain my resolution 
unless I have to. There’s no use 
parading it gratuitously. Unless 
I’m asked point-blank I won’t men- 
tion it at all. 

7. But if in order to forestall any 
conceivable unpleasantness I have 
to make a speech I’ll make it in 
Anglo-Saxon monosyllables, so far 
as possible. I quit because I 
thought it would pay me to quit. 

8. I won’t dodge men who are 
drinking. Why should I? 

9. I won’t be a spoil-sport. 

10. I deny that I am “on the 
wagon for good.”” What’s the use of 
posing as a prophet? All I know is 
that I’m not drinking at present. 

11. No sermons; no hypocrisy; 
no testimony unless by request. 


At the outset, since I was ex- 
tremely impatient to discover how 
soon this new career was to pay 
dividends, and in what manner, I 
consulted the encyclopedia to learn 
what blessings I could reasonably 
anticipate. My cerebral lobes, I 
found—and consequently my whole 


cerebro-spinal system—were presumably affected by my 
protracted slavery to drink; and my stomach was suffering 
from the interference with nutrition and from malassimila- 
tion of the ingested substances. Disregarding the other 
items I was equipped with a warranty that I could plan to 
sleep and eat better, to think more clearly and to work 
harder. I would gainstrength and elasticity, endurance and 
poise. I would be calmer, more self-reliant, more optimistic, 
more keen in analysis and judgment. It sounded superlative. 

When I got this far, however, I began to think of Mark 
Twain’s flea. Here I had been runningalong smoothly and 
pleasantly, earning a large income, working twenty hours 
at a stretch whenever necessary and finding no harsh 
reactions from the strain—and the encyclopedia promised 
me an increment! It promised me all sorts of increments. 
It was almost too good to be true; there must be a flaw in 
the set-up somewhere. Granting that the encyclopedia 


was halfway right, my dismissal of alcohol from my diet- 


ought to make me a strenuous and superdeveloped multi- 
millionaire in about six months. 

Instead, within sixty days I had indigestion; I had 
chronic insomnia; I had a higher blood pressure than ever 
before in my life; I had recurrent headaches; I had trouble 
with my eyes; and I had lost fifteen pounds! It was 
enough to drive a man back to drink! 

But I waited and watched, and presently I was able to 
discern that I had fallen-into the fallacy which the rheto- 
ricians call post hoc, eryo propter hoc, and that these ail- 
ments had little or nothing to do with my diagnosis. The 
insomnia was the tail end of my conflict with my own re- 
flections; and I slaughtered it in a week by the judicious 
use of opiates, under medical advice. The blood pressure 


Socially I am More Critical, and This New Viewpoint of Mine Has Caused Me to Forgo 
About Twosthirds of the Functions Which Formerly I Attended 


of simplicity in foods. 
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came from overwork, coffee and tobacco; and a fortnight’s 
rest brought it down to normal. The eye trouble was 
remedied by an oculist, and hasn’t returned. The loss of 
weight, the headaches and the indigestion were traceable 
to the same source, and they marked one of the most 
astounding phases of my abnegation. Incidentally the 
indigestion vanished after about four months, but not 
until I had accidentally stumbled upon and removed its 
origin. I had used alcohol as a condiment. 

I had used alcohol as a condiment and it had made me 
overeat. To illustrate, I realize now that I don’t really 
care for Welsh rabbit. It doesn’t even agree with me. 
But I used to eat quantities of it, and often. With it I 
drank ale, and the combination was attractive. Without 
the ale I don’t want the rabbit. And both ale and cheese 
are fattening. 

The absence of alcohol has demonstrated to me that I 
don’t like a score of dishes I thought I did; they were 
made endurable only by the condiment. I require less 
meat; I require less starch and less sugar. This last state- 
ment, I know, is amazing; indeed I had prepared to assimi- 
late a greater quantity of edible sugar to make up for the 
alcohol. It hasn’t been demanded of me. 


The Profit-and-Loss Account 


N GENERAL I want plainer foods. The glamour of wine 

doesn’t longer spread its illusions over cookery. And 
having eliminated the condiment of alcohol I have less 
relish for the conventional sauces and palate ticklers; it is 
only within the last year that I have discovered the charm 

My weight has come back and my 

digestion is irreproachable. But, 
to be perfectly candid, I can’t say 
that I feel much better physically 
than I did a year ago. I should like 
to say this, but it isn’t true. I 
don’t feel any better; I certainly 
don’t feel any worse; and I am 
quite content. The encyclopedia 
misled me shamefully, and yet I’m 
satisfied. It seems inconsistent. 

It may seem still more incon- 
sistent when I relate that my effi- 
ciency hasn’t been improved by so 
much as one foot-pound of energy. 
Onthe contrary, I have been affected 
by a phenomenon which appears at 
the first glance to be a detriment. 
I am unable to work at speed for so 
many hours at a stretch as I used 
to work; and I can’t keep up the 
pace for so many days in succes- 
sion. I am hounded by a vastly 
increased desire for sleep and for 
fresh air. My evenings are ruth- 
lessly chopped off at ten o’clock; 
frequently I am compelled to stop 
earlier and to go out-of-doors. I 
am compelled to exercise more; my 
nerves punish me if I don’t. In 
fine, the advantage of efficiency has 
gone over to the negative side; I 
am forced to a more healthful life, 
and there the matter rests. Nature 
hasn’t declared a dividend yet; 
she’s still exacting interest for all I 
borrowed from her during those five 
years of stress. 


Am I calmer? No. Am I more 
optimistic? No; but slightly more 
conservative. Am I more self- 
reliant? Nota bit. Have I more 
poise? No. Is my judgment bet- 
ter? Decidedly not. Have I greater 
endurance? Imperceptibly. Have 
I greater strength? Very little. 

What’s the answer? One more 
question will bring it out. Have I 
more self-respect? Ten thousand 
times a thousand times more self- 
respect! 

And yet—what wouldn’t I give 
for a Scotch highball? 

Someone said to me: ‘‘ Anyway, 
it must save you money.” And I 
replied: ‘‘It’s saved me—or made 
me—fifteen thousand dollars the 
first year.’ This is the province in 
which I squared accounts with the 
encyclopedia; and conceding that 
statistics are deceptive I can, never- 
theless, maintain my assertion and 
prove it to those who have access to 
the records of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The findings are set down 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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Y LEVERAGE 


Gunfleet, out of a certain 

Atlantie port which fig- 
ures oftenest in dispatches, had 
been exactly thirteen days at 
sea, counting from noon to noon. The Gunfleet’s general 
description would have answered for a hundred others 
of her kind and tonnage which were linked in the great 
Western Ocean chain that reached from the workshops of 
America to the far-flung battle line of Europe. 

McMasters, who ought to know, said that the Gunfleet 
was a “‘floatin’ coffin.”” Solway, McMasters’ mate, believed 
the same, only more so. These two had been submarined, 
mined and burned by raiders, until the hearts within them 
were calloused to any ordinary occurrence or to the fortunes 
of latter-day warfare as interpreted by the Hun. 

Pay and a half, with extras, and an owner who always 
wore black crape about his hat in anticipation did not 
reconcile McMasters to the fact that the first engineer of 
the Gunfleet was getting two thousand pounds a year and 
a bonus for doing nothing more scientific than chasing the 
steam through the crazy pipes and leaking cylinders of 
the tramp, while he had to content himself with consider- 
able less than one-third that amount. 

This engineer, who lived like a cinder rat aboard and 
strutted like a nabob ashore, was christened Mike Monkey 
by all the engine-room force. He was Scotch on his moth- 
er’s side and Irish on his father’s. He it was who climbed 
to the bridge on the fourteenth noon, borrowed a chew of 
tobacco, drew his greasy cap down over his eyes and said: 
“About time for our old friend Kelly.” 

Had the first engineer dropped a bomb to the deck of the 
bridge or had the four-inch naval rifle which fanged the 
bow of the Gunfleet been discharged McMasters and Sol- 
way would not have acted differently. They both regis- 
tered surprise, then strode to opposite rails and peered out 
at asea which was mostly cross-running waves that merged 
into the slate gray of a horizon where the ship’s funnel 
smoke extended as a telltale line to submarines. 

McMasters spat savagely over the canvas, wheeled, 
crammed his broken fists into the pockets of his pea-jacket 
and thrust an aggressive chin under Mike Monkey’s long 
jaw as he stepped up to the engineer. 

“T’ll Kelly you!” he blurted. ‘“Kelly,eh? Wot? You 
wishin’ ’im on us? Your old friend, eh?” 

“Like as not he’ll be about,” smiled Mike Monkey, 
shifting the tobacco from one unshaven cheek to the other. 

Solway eyed the engineer with a homicidal expression. 
He swung out a pair of glasses from an inner pocket, bent 
his elbow, then paused before sweeping the sea, and sug- 
gested bitterly: 

“It’s your damn West Virginia slag an’ your dirty bonus 
an’ the few miserable pounds you’re savin’ that’ll bring 
Kelly; nothin’ else!” 

MeMasters leaped forward at this confirmation of his 
own thoughts. 

“That’s it!”’ he shouted for all the ship to hear. ‘‘That’s 
talkin’ straight—like a man to a man! Nine knots is all 
we’re doin’. She’ll do ten-point-three at a pinch. ’Ere 
we're in the zone an’ you a-savin’ your slag! For wot? 
So Kelly can get us? Kelly or another Hun snake like 
him? I minds the time—it was in the Sea Queen—when 
old Kelly pops up serenely, shows us the snoot of ’is tin 
lizard, then lets go with both tubes. ’E’s a cagy one. 
’E only goes after the slow cargo boats. That’s why they 
ain’t caught ’im.” 


[Nc Red Funnel freighter 


By HEN 


I LLC STR AsT eke D B 


Ships Almost With«s 
out Number Had Been Submarined in the Same 
Waters. It Was the Hunting Ground of U:Boats 


“Intermediate needs new rings, low-pressure crank shaft 
needs new bearings, all the shims are out, two crank pins 
knocking, grate bars gone on Number Six ”” started 
Mike Monkey. 

“Vast that!” snapped Micky McMasters. “Is this the 
best you can do with the hooker?”’ 

“The very best, an’ keep th’ engines on their holding 
bolts. I don’t like Kelly any more than you do, skipper.” 

“You met him once or twice?”’ queried McMasters, 
unclenching his fists. 

“T have! First time was in th’ old Robertson Castle 
just off Kinsale. Next time was on the new Harrison 
liner Manchu. Last time was—well, we never knew what 
hit us. Three bells in the mornin’— fog, rain an’ sleet. 
That was the smash before I took this berth. Yes; I 
think Kelly was the party. It looked like Kelly’s work. 
It was here or hereabouts, skipper.’ 

“Hereabouts is definite,’ said McMasters. 

“T never know where we are. Wot with my engines an’ 
my coal an’ the breed of cinder muckers we get now’ days, 
my hands are full, an’ I earn my two thousand pun, an’ 
more too.” 

Mike Monkey shot the figure straight at the little 
skipper. He had:a belief that science and mathematics 
were as far ahead of navigation and dead reckoning as 
two things could be. He held McMasters and Solway 
down to the figures in the owner’s checkbook. He believed 
that a man was worth what other men paid him. Skippers 
and mates might rant and shout from the taffrail to the 
fo’castle deck, but they could never prove the case that 
they were superior to first-class engineers who said little 
but who brought home the ships from across the seven 
blood-stained seas. 

McMasters did not answer the thrust directed at him 
by the first engineer. There was little to be said in that 
connection, and what he could have said would have been 
interpolated with choice Western Ocean oaths. He held 
his tongue, wisely, and waited for Mike Monkey to get off 
the bridge and down to the wheezing engines. 

Mike had no such intention. 
borrowed chew of tobacco within his mouth and study the 
face of the little skipper. 

““As I was sayin’,” he injected, “I earns two thousand 
quid, an’ I’m holdin’ on to it. Kelly or no Kelly, you an’ 
me an’ the rest of the deep-sea tribe who slave for. th’ 
owners are picked for ability. I can tell a man when I see 
one—I can tell a two-hundred-pun man, an’ I can spot a 
two-thousand. There’s somethin’ about’’em.”’ 

“In the face?”’ queried McMasters with high scorn. 


He continued to roll the » 


April 6,1918 


ANTON oTTO FIS CH ER 


““Yes; there’s somethin’ in the face of the successful 
man—the man of ability.” 

Solway slowly turned from the bridge canvas and stared 
at Mike Monkey. McMasters grinned as he stepped to 
leeward, shot a yellow stream of tobacco juice overside, 
then rolled up the bridge with widespread legs and a 
vinegar smile. 

“Tf that’s the case,” he said, ‘I see why there ain’t no 
lookin’ glasses in your cabin.” 

Mike Monkey gulped at this. His Adam’s apple bobbed 
up and down like a ball ona cord. He almost choked as he 
tried to find words to answer the grinning skipper. He 
repeated ““T wo thousand pun”’ by way of a parting shot as he 
swung from the bridge and dropped below the engine-room 
grating. —To McMasters the Gunfleet picked up an added 
half knot within the time of minutes. Mike Monkey had 
vented his spite upon the coal passers and the water 
tenders, who sprang to the fires as never before. 

Dusk fell upon the ocean as the Gunfleet changed her 
course six degrees in the arching circle which would bring 
her well under the first landfall of the troubled islands. 

After dusk the yellow light points powdered the rocking 
skies and brought out the details of the sea beneath, even 
to the linelike horizon, which showed clear and uncut by 
hull or sail. 

It was midnight when McMasters started from the 
bridge. He had hesitated about leaving the freighter in 
Solway’s hands upon such a night and in that zone. 
Ships almost without number had been submarined in the 
same waters. It was the hunting ground of U-boats. The 
chief of these sea terrors had been one called Kelly, for no 
reason at all save that the fleet had fastened upon him that 
name. Kelly was known best by his work. His sub was of 
the old type that had sunk the Lusitania. There was a 
hump on the bow of Kelly’s sub which once seen could 
never be forgotten. It had been caused by hurried repairs 
after a collision. 

The new commanders of the undersea boats had much 
to learn from Kelly. They mixed with the nets, ran on the 
mines, rose at the best range of three-inch guns or allowed 
sea wasps to swoop down on them and drop the deadly 
depth charge where a swirling wake showed the presence 
of fair game. It was not on record that Kelly did any of 
these things. He had taken his lesson from Nobby Dick, 
of whaling days. He stalked his prey, followed it, took 
his time and avoided any mishaps in the shape of hidden 
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guns or lurking torpedo boats. His record was known only 
at Wilhelmshaven, but it was said, and not in jest, that 
Kelly and Kelly’s submarine had filled fully three close- 
written pages of ships’ names in Von Tirpitz’s black book 
of blacker jobs. 

It stood to reason that one bandit out of the pirate 
crew would last long beyond his time was due. Kelly had 
been the one thorn in the side of the Grand Fleet which 
grew sharper and more difficult to draw out as the months 
rolled into years of a festering sore fastened upon the sea 
backbone of the Allied cause. 

It was the thought of Kelly that caused McMasters an 
uneasy sleep within the four walls of his bare cabin. He 
woke times without number and consulted the telltale 
compass over his head. He listened with one ear cocked 
sideways to the swishing and run of the waves along the 
Gunfleet’s skin and clamp-clamp of her ancient engines 
as they drove the tail shafts in the critical speed of loose 
bearings and clattering couplings. Times it seemed to 
MecMasters that the steam would die out altogether. 
Times the plunging nose of the freighter would lift the 
screws high out of water and allow them torace in asmother 
of foam and sea air. More times, however, the Gunfleet 
plodded on like some old woman returning from market, 
her breath checking and repeating—wheezy and asth- 
matic. 

A clank of bells in the engine room, a churning astern, 
a list to starboard and the running of men upon the deck 
over his head brought McMasters out of his doze, over the 
edge of the bunk and into his few clothes with the celerity 
of a fireman who had been expecting a three-alarm fire 
and was ready for it. 

He reached the bridge as the Gunfleet slowed to a bare 
knot of speed, lost headway, and sheered from some object 
ahead like a frightened sow from a pitfall. 

The object came out of the night haze as a yellow light 
was thrown upon it from the Gunfleet’s chart house. It 
was a small boat with a man holding to its gunwales and 
peering up at the freighter’s bow with a “Thank God, I’m 
saved”’ expression. 

McMasters’ first thought was of a snare. He jerked 
the engine-room telegraph for reverse, snatched the night 
glasses from Solway’s hand and eyed the sea about the 
tossing small boat, expecting the conning tower or the 
fine eye of a sub to break the surface. 


He thought better of the action as nothing appeared. 
He rang for quarter speed ahead, shouted through his 
cupped hands to the crew on the boat deck who had 
swung out a longboat, then whispered terse close-bitten 
orders to the wheelman as the Gunfleet bore down upon 
the lone figure in the tossing shell. 

The longboat went overside, the crew leaped to the 
oars, they dipped across the sea within the halo of the 
yellow projector light till they rounded with the skill of 
whalers and gathered in their reaching arms a man who 
had leaped the sea between longboat and small boat like 
one who had been providentially snatched from the cradle 
of a gory deep. 

He came over the Gunfleet’s rail at the waist, dripping 
and weak to the point of falling to the deck as the crew 
hooked the davit falls to eyebolts and hoisted aboard the 
longboat. 

McMasters and Solway both reached downward and 
assisted the waif to the bridge. He stood swaying dizzily, 
passed his hand over a youthful face, then clenched his 
fists and shook them out over the ocean. 

The face turned toward the two seamen. They both 
studied it as the mouth opened and closed without speaking. 
Aristocratic it was and finely chiseled. A bloom, as upon a 
peach or a ruddy apple, painted the stranger’s cheeks. 
The expression, as it softened, struck the two as youth 
and inexperience tempered slightly by the exposure;in the 
open boat. The eyes were blue and as deep with sullen 
light as the pit out of which he had just been dragged. 

“‘T’ll bet a penny bloater,” whispered McMasters, “‘that 
when he finds his voice he’ll tell us it was Kelly who did 
it.” ; 

Solway nodded at this and swept the sea with a swift 
start of duty. He saw no wreckage or sign of the ship. 

“Sure it was,” he answered. ‘‘It looks like the damn 
serpent’s work. ‘Sunk without trace’—almost.”’ 

“Without trace,” repeated the waif vaguely. ‘Yes; 
without trace—save me. I’m the sole survivor of their 
devilish work. We were submarined one, two nights ago. 
I’m the Right Honorable Arthur Millbrooke. The ship was 
the Baltimore. She went down in three minutes. I found 
this small craft at dawn and climbedin. Then, then—my 
word, then you came. That’s all I know.” 

MceMasters clenched his fist as he turned, spat into the 
sea, then strode up to the weather rail and back to the 


waif. He ran a shrewd eye over Millbrooke’s clothes, 
nodded at their cut and texture, then thrust out his hand 
with British warmth. 

“We'll make you comfortable,’ he snapped. “We'll 
land you at Southampton this time or an hour later 
to-morrow if we don’t get submarined ourselves—which 
is likely. 

“Wot with the mines an’ subs an’ raiders an’ bombs in 
our bunkers an’ the zigzag orders from the first sea lord 
to the poor skippers of weepin’ tramps, anything is liable to 
happen, Sir Arthur.” 

Sir Arthur, so christened, nodded with understanding, 
clasped Micky’s fist, then leaned weakly upon the bridge 
railing and studied the dark deck of the tramp. His eyes 
lifted to the funnel, then to the telltale that streamed 
from the mainmast. 

“This is the ——?” he asked politely. 

“‘Gunfleet,”’ said Solway. ‘“‘The freighter Gunfleet out 
of Bush Terminal for Southampton—loaded to the 
hatches with hardware an’ crated auto trucks.” 

“And you go through Southampton Water, sir?” 

“We do if we get there! It’s over there.”” Micky pointed 
two points to port of the high, gun-fanged bow of the 
freighter. 

“Tt was exactly where I wanted to go,” said Sir Arthur 
naively, youthfully. ‘I’ve a brother—Lord Millbrooke, 
of Winchester—who will be very anxious, y’ know.” 

Micky rubbed his hands and bowed. 

“You're all right,’”’ he said cheerfully. ‘‘Come right in 
my cabin. You can have it. There’s dry clothes and 
things—there. We want to make you comfortable, sir, 
an’ warm, sir; an’ you may be sure, sir, that we will do 
everything we can to keep out of the way of Kelly.” 

Sir Arthur glanced aft over the tossing stern of the 
freighter as he hesitated before the bridge ladder which led 
to the chart room and Micky’s cabin. 

“Kelly?” he drawled in an Oxford voice. 
who is Kelly?” 

Solway enlightened him with an oath. 

“Kelly’s that damn sea pirate with horns an’ the soul of 
a cindered devil. He’s the one that submarined the Balti- 
more—I’ll wager a tankard o’ ale on that! MHe’s the 
bloody Captain of the Pit. He’s got more blank sins on 
his soul than his master, the Kaiser.’ 

(Continued on Page 138) 
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The Gunfleet Slowed to a Bare Knot of Speed,and a Smalt Boat Came Out of the Night Haze as a Yellow Light Was Thrown Upon It 
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GREAT newspaper trust is being formed in 
A Germany and Austria-Hungary to-day by 
the war industries, the military leaders and 
the Fatherland party. Already important journals have 
been purchased in Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden, Bremen, 
Leipsic, Dantzic, Essen, Diisseldorf, Frankfort, Munich 
and Vienna. In addition the Wolff Bureau, the only news- 
distributing agency in Germany, and the Overseas News 
Service, which sends wireless dispatches from Berlin to the 
outside world, are controlled by this triple alliance of war 
business, war makers and war politicians. 

Fighting this organization, which seeks to monopolize 
the news channels of the two monarchies, are a few inde- 
pendent newspapers, the Social Democrats and the leaders 
of the Liberal party. Though these forces are waging a 
determined, relentless and severe fight for the freedom of 
the press, they are making little progress. The triple 
alliance has mobilized the money, power and influence of 
the nation, and it seeks to-day to manufacture and export 
German public opinion! 

To-day there surges through Central Europe, like a wave 
of human thought, the voice of the news venders who dis- 
tribute the newspapers which this trust owns, controls or 
dominates. From Constantinople to Kiel; from Warsaw 
to Lille, in the occupied territories, and echoing over the 
Continent is this sinister sound. At the Golden Horn, 
through the crowded streets and busy cafés of Budapest, 
Vienna and Berlin, the newsboys, old in appearance but 
youthful in occupation, needle their way, mumbling the 
names of the papers. 

““T-a-a-n-e-e-n!” they cry in the Grande Rue de Pera; 
“* A-a-s-z-e-s-t, A-a-s-z-e-s-t!”’ they sing in the Magyar 
thoroughfares; ‘“‘F-r-e-i-e P-r-e-s-s-e!”’ they call in Wien; 
“‘L-o-k-a-a-l-a-n-z-e-i-g-e-r!’’ and “‘ D-e-u-t-s-c-h-e Z-e-i-t- 
u-n-g!’’ in Berlin; and thesounds mingle with the thousands 
of rumbles one hears in a great city, while here and there 
the public buys Tanin, the printed voice of the Ottoman 
Empire; Az Est, the leading Hungarian daily; the Neue 
Freie Presse of the Hapsburgs; and the Lokal Anzeiger 
or Deutsche Zeitung of the Pan-Germanists. Far into the 
troop-ridden territories of neighboring countries the voices 
of the news dealers echo the same refrain: ‘‘ News, news,” 
translated into the languages of the people. For not only 
are the newspapers themselves owned and directed by the 
alliance but the selling agencies and newsboys are under 
its control. As one becomes more and more familiar with 
the German-controlled press one hears the same refrain in 
the news and editorials: 

*‘On with the new hate! Gott strafe Wilson!” “Down 
with Lloyd George!” ‘‘Crucify Clemenceau.” “On with 
the war. A German victory is coming—and 
peace!” “On with the hate! On! On!” 

In Constantinople, Berlin and Vienna the sen- 
sitive ears of the wireless receive and transmit 
this sound to the ends of the earth as the voice 
of the Central Powers, when in reality it is the 
war chant of the triple alliance. 


Discord in the Reichstag 


ND it is the fact that this organization of mili- 
tarism and might is to-day endeavoring to 
make alliances with foreign news agencies to dis- 
tribute German-made news after the war within 
the countries of North and South America, Africa 
and the Far East that makes the fight for a free 
press in Germany an international affair. 
Should this news trust succeed after the 
war in foreign countries as it is succeed- 
ing in Germany, the news channels of 
the world which form public opinion on 
international policies will be corrupted 
and polluted by this great and powerful 
alliance from its headquarters in Berlin. 
The war to-day is a fight against the 
militarism of news as it is against the 
militarism of a nation. 

The line that separates the independent 
newspapers in Germany and Austria from 
the journals of the triple alliance is very 
marked. On one side are newspapers such 
as the famous Frankfurter Zeitung, the 
Berliner Tageblatt and the Muenchener 
Neueste Nachrichten. These are the 
three leading free newspapers of Germany. 
Opposed are the Deutsche Zeitung, the 
chief organ of the Fatherland party; the 
Frankfurter Nachrichten and the Lokal 
Anzeiger. The editorials and the news 
articles of these two groups are entirely 
different. With the former, the United 
States and the Allies could discuss a 


To-day This Organization is 
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democratic, liberal and honorable peace. With the latter, 
peace is impossible because the newspapers of the alliance 
oppose any peace which is not a peace made by German 
might. The first three favor an international agreement 
after the war limiting armaments; they approve of an 
international organization or agreement to prevent future 
hostilities between great nations. But the others, which 
make their money only from war, are fighting and writing 
to make Germany. the strongest military power in the 
world. To-day the newspapers of the triple alliance have 
more influence in government and business circles than 
the independent papers. Through the military authorities 
they dominate the censorship. Being controlled by the 
great industries, they control also the advertising bureaus. 
They make the German public opinion to-day which clamors 
for more war, but—they do not represent the great mass of 
the German people. 

Ever since President Wilson declared that the present 
German Government did not speak for the nation, the 
newspapers of this alliance and the leading statesmen have 
attempted to cover up the differences that exist between 
the Liberals and the Military business interests; but they 
have not succeeded. Taking the debate in the Grand Com- 
mittee of the Reichstag on January nineteenth as reported 
the following day in the Berliner Tageblatt as an example, 
one finds evidence of the great divide which exists between 
the two parties in Germany and proof that the fight for a 
free press is a great inner political issue. The debate was 
between General von Stein, the Minister of War, repre- 
senting the government, and the following members of the 
Reichstag: Representing the Centrum—Erzberger and 
Trimborn; the Socialists—Heine; the Independent Social- 
ists—Haase; the Polish party—Doctor Seyda; and the 
National Liberals—Doctor Junck. The subjects were the 
Kaiser’s proclamation establishing a state of siege and giv- 
ing full power over the press and public meetings to the 
military authorities and the censorship. 

Herr Trimborn, who opened the debate, charged the 
military authorities with malevolence against the majority 
of the Reichstag. He said the army had destroyed the 
freedom of the soldiers and citizens. Trimborn declared 
the military censorship passed for publication attacks upon 
civil officials of the government and independent members 
of the Reichstag, but refused permission to the press to 
publish replies. The state of siege, he concluded, was 
never intended to continue during a long war, and he 
demanded that the order be abolished. 
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Herr Wolfgang Heine, who is a lawyer practicing 

among the common people of Berlin’s East Side, 

rose in wrath and shouted: ‘‘The order of the six- 
teenth of November has destroyed the political life of the 
people by preventing public gatherings. The military bu- 
reaus fight all parties they do not agree with. If there is 
not an immediate change the feeling among the people 
will become bitterer. Die Zukunft [Harden’s magazine] 
is finally permitted to appear. It was forbidden [for six 
months] as revenge against an independent man. The 
verbot was spiteful and unpolitical. The Forum is forbidden 
to be published during the remainder of the war, appar- 
ently because of an international policy which it repre- 
sented. The pamphlet Wir Christen und das piapstliche 
Friedensprogramm is still forbidden. . . . Professor 
Schuecking is forbidden to speak about questions of inter- 
national law, and his correspondence with foreign pro- 
fessors was confiscated. Why are the books of 
Goldscheid forbidden? Because he is a pacifist! A pam- 
phlet by Professor Kosack remained four months at the 
censorship bureau, unanswered. Students in Heidelberg 
University who protested against the Fatherland party 
were dismissed.” 


Herr Haase’s Charges 


“AND on the other hand all agitation for the Fatherland 

party is looked upon with other eyes. The Minister of 
War sees victory only as a victory of might. . . . The 
censorship must be taken out of the hands of those who 
now control it.” 

“It is difficult for us to understand these different com- 
plaints,”’ answered General von Stein, avoiding the indict- 
ments which Herr Heine had made. “Die Zukunft was 
permitted to appear because Herr Harden gave thenecessary 
assurances that in the future he would not make statements 
as in the past. Whether I like it or not, to be Minister 
- War is my business,” he concluded sharply, and sat 

own. 

Herr Haase, who spoke next, called the attention of the 
Minister of War to the order prohibiting the Vorwaerts 
to appear. “The military authorities,’ he declared, 
“assist the annexationists in every possible way. Soldiers 
are forced to join the Fatherland party. Members of our 
party [Independent Socialists] are shadowed and punished; 
our meetings in all sections are forbidden. Is it forbidden 
to-day to speak of a peace without annexation? Publica- ~ 
tions regarding economics which the military authorities 
do not like are forbidden to be published.” In conclusion 
Herr Haase demanded that the censorship be abolished, 

mr because, he added, a change to the civil 
authorities ‘‘will be no better.” 

“The censorship,” began Herr Erz- 
berger, “‘is being systematically misused 
by the military powers for one-sided politi- 
cal purposes. It is directed against the 
majority of the Reichstag and the Impe- 
rial Chancellor.” 

Erzberger, too, referred to publications 
favoring annexation which are permitted 
while replies are forbidden. A document 
relating to the ore deposits of Briey [in the 
occupied territory] was distributed widely 
throughout the empire, but a response was 
forbidden. A religious pamphlet urging 
a peace of understanding was forbidden, 
he stated. ‘The result is,’’ continued 
Erzberger, ‘‘we are not believed in foreign 
countries and the people are not told the 
truth about the negotiations at Brest- 
Litovsk. 

“The Fatherland party is a political or- 
ganization. What happens to officers,’ he 
asked, “‘who speak other opinions? They are 
forced out of the army.” 

The result of this interesting debate was 
that the Minister of War promised to publish 
the secret order of November sixteenth, and 
the committee adjourned! The censorship 
was not changed! The government made no 
promises to improve! The charges that the 
military authorities and the Fatherland party 
are working for annexation and punishing 
those who oppose were unanswered. Ger- 
many remains as it was before, a fettered 
nation. , 

While the United States and the Allies 
fight for world freedom and for a union of 
democratic nations after the war, while they 
fight in France, Flanders, Italy and on the 
high seas—the triple alliance, through its 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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The Next Two Hours Was All a Blur to Admah Hoag. 
and His Right Hand Became Quite Numb From Continual Grasps of Welcome 


his intention, emerged out of obscurity and 
into fame as America’s ablest mural painter, it 
became the duty of his aunt, Mrs. Corlear van Zoon, 
to civilize him. She started early, for she had a great task 
on her hands; and this is how she succeeded: 

But a few months after the Elektra, his remarkable 
fresco, had been unveiled in the new Pan-Hellenic Building, 
and newspaper men were still scrambling for interviews 
with this elusive young genius, who had hidden away as 
though his achievement had been a shameful crime, she 
went over the bridge to Brooklyn with the definite object 
of making something out of the sorry material her nephew 
offered. 

A smartly clad handsome woman, her hair pleasantly 
pepper-and-salted, she threaded her way gingerly down 
the narrow sloping street under the bridge and entered a 
barn of a place so near the river that you could have 
popped a snowball into the water. The second floor, at 
the battered door of which she knocked daintily, had once 
been a storage loft. Even in his unrewarded youth, Mrs. 
van Zoon had resented this structure; and to-day, as 
she brought a white knuckle against the drab panel, she 
reflected that it was silly, unsanitary, and not at all in 
keeping with her Admah’s rising fortunes. 

Her knocks awoke nothing but echoes. She tried the 
knob, and her sense of secure property value was outraged 
to find that the door was unlocked, the studio apparently 
deserted. The great, gaunt, dingy room, mysterious in 
the November twilight, looked lonesome; a vast cartoon 
of the Elektra figure covered a far wall and seemed about 
to spring forth with that menacing, terrible strength with 
which the brush of the young giant was able to endow his 
creations. 

__ Somewhere up aloft a nasal tenor was droning and dron- 
ing a sort of weird incantation. It was something about 
a little dog: “The little dawg was run-ning ——” 

“Oh, Ad! Admah, dear!”’ 

In spite of herself her voice quavered into the cry of a 
frightened child. 

‘6 Yip! ? 

“Where in the world are you?” 


\ K ] HEN Admah Hoag, quite without announcing 
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ILLUSTRATED Br HARVEY 


“Comeup!” Thestrident summons floated down to her. 
Suddenly a square of light appeared in a far corner of 
the ceiling and, operated by unseen hands, an electric bulb 
on the end of a cord came down and illuminated a rickety 
stairway. The caller picked her way through the clutter 
of the big untidy space. Even as her small, light-topped 
shoes began taking the steps upward the drawling chant 
resumed its drone: 
“The little dawg was run-ning round the engine; 
The engine it was run-ning through the fawg. 
There came an awful yelp 
Which the engine couldn’t help; 
For the engine couldn’t run a-round the dawg.” 


Then, as she achieved the top step, the threnody sobbed 
to its inevitable conclusion: 


“The little dawg was run-ning round the en-gine; 
But the en-gine couldn’t run a-round the dawg.” 


Ina cheap and awful little room, a cell of a place, papered 
with purple roses, heated by a base-burner stove, adorned 
with Civil War lithographs of lowly origin, furnished with 
a yellow roll-top desk and.a Morris chair of super-mid- 
Victorian design, stood the newly acknowledged prince of 
American painters under a blaze of electric lights. His 
big-muscled arms protruded from an athletic undershirt; 
the rest of him was encased in a comprehensive pair of 
blue overalls. His blond hair closely cropped, his eyes 
keen as a sharpshooter’s, his features heavy but curiously 
shy, Admah Hoag looked exactly what he was—the 
best-born grandson of an able mechanic. 

It was quite a minute before he looked up, for ie. was 
absorbed in manipulating a mass of clay on the top of his 
desk, shaping it dexterously by the aid of a match and a 
palette knife. 

“Aunt Pinny! Excuse me!” He dropped his knife with 
a clatter, and, bounding over, planted a dutiful kiss upon 
her spotted veil. “I thought it was the girl from Louey’s 
with the goulash.” 


Wallace Irwin 


DUNN 


It Was Called an Art Luncheon, He Remembered Vaguely; 


“Why in the world don’t you turn out some of 
these awful lights?” 
“T love ’em!’’ seemed sufficient explanation for 
him. 
“What a way to live!” moaned his good aunt, who had 
said it in his presence a thousand times. 

“I was going to dress and come over to the Island for 
dinner. But I got to fussing with this fi 

Upon closer inspection she saw what he had been doing 
with the clay. He had molded it into a miniature land- 
scape—a very crooked shanty, with a very crooked stove- 
pipe, and, at the rear on the summit of a high crag, a 
haughty little goat. It was done with the delicate intricacy 
of a Chinese ornament in malachite, and it was expressive 
of that character which Admah Hoag put into his slightest 
work. 

“Tt’s a design for a country house,” he told her cheer- 
fully, puffing away at a very black Porto Rican cigar. “I 
once saw such a shanty on a bluff near Pittsburgh. It was 
inhabited by a lady who was a witch and kept an enchanted 
princess rushing the growler for her all day long. I 
tried to hire the princess as a model, but when the witch 
heard of it she told her brother-in-law, who was a team- 
ster, and ——” 

“What a vile room!” cut in Mrs. van Zoon, paying not 
the slightest heed to the unfolding romance. ‘‘ Where in 
the world did you get together such a collection of atroci- 
ties?” 

“Tt is pretty bad, isn’t it?’’ he acknowledged in a voice 
that revealed much pride. ‘‘This little old room has been 
sealed up ever since I took the loft. I’ve always pined for 
a natural abiding place, all my own. So last week I man- 
aged to jimmy the lock. This is Just as [found it. It used 
to belong to a tugboat captain, who left everything ship- 
shape the day he was drowned.” 

“Of course you'll have it decorated.” 

“Decorated! If an interior decorator comes within a 
mile of this spot—well, I guess you know what I think 
about interior decorators.”” He settled himself on a box™ 
and glared moodily. ‘‘No, sir! This is a he-room. It’s a 
place where a man can come to think and smoke tobacco.” 

‘“Where’s your esthetic sense?”’ 
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“T check it outside when I 
come in here.” 

“Admah!”’ 

“Why can’t people leave me 
be, to lead the life I’m used to?” 

“You oughtn’t to get used to 
this sort of thing,’’ chided his 
aunt very gently. “‘You’ve got 
to remember that the instant 
you were recognized—in the big 
way you’ve been—you stepped 
onto a new plane. You don’t 
belong to yourself any more. 
You belong to the public, which 
has acknowledged you.” 

““Good Lord! Is it as bad as 
that?” he groaned, and scraped 
his capable fingers through his 
short hair. 

“You’ve got to cultivate a 
sense of your obligation. I hate 
to scold you, my dear; but it did 
seem a shame, the night your 
fresco was unveiled—everybody who 
was anybody surrounding you and 
doing youhonor—thatyoudidn’thave 
anything better to say than that you 
had a cold and wanted to go home.” 

““Why in the world do people lose all 
their brains when they travel in crowds?” 
he protested. “‘Because I did my job and 
they liked it, and I got paid for it, why 
did they have to hold me there to hear 
them lecture at me and sing at me?” 

“Few people can have Caruso to sing 
at them, as you call it.” 

“And then an actor had to get up and 
recite Gunga Din. Years ago I swore that 
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Bist 


“I’ve Been Prac 
ticing My Art 
Several Years in 


I’d never again listen to it.” 

““There’s no actor who does it better.” 

“T tell you, Aunt Pinny, the New York idea of art is kill- 
ing me by inches. This blessed town can’t do anything 
in moderation.’’ He was now storming full force at his 
favorite abomination. ‘‘They’ve gone mad over interior 
decorators—want to cover all the fire plugs with Japanese 
tea paper. I’d like to go somewhere where I could draw a 
breath of fresh air and meet some human beings. Look at 
that Mrs. Ballymoore—sometimes I scream out in the 
night, thinking that woman’s coming at me again!—with 
her three dozen millions, which she ought to be spending 
on dogs and horses. . Now she’s getting together a 
collection of artists. And that awful little interior deco- 
rator who’s been turning her house into a second-rate 
museum 

“You mean Carlo Dulcimer?” asked the lady in a 
shocked tone. 

“‘T suppose that’s his wormy little name. I’ve been 
dragged once too often into Mrs. Ballymoore’s mob of 
geniuses and been bored enough by that interior decora- 
tor squirming and going into a trance over a yard of art 
cretonne; sticking a lot of fake primitive paintings round 
walls the color of spoiled pistachio nuts. I don’t like Dulci- 
mer; I don’t like Mrs. Ballymoore; I don’t like her crowd; 
I don’t like her house. And that’s why I’ve chosen this 
room to livein. It’s a protest!” 

“Tt’s about Mrs. Ballymoore that I’ve come all this 
way,” said his aunt, folding her gloved hands and looking 
at him quizzically. 

“Now, Aunt Pinny, darling! Don’t say Ae 

“Have you forgotten that she’s giving you a reception 
to-morrow afternoon?” 

“Reception? Say—now that’s just like that woman! 
She asked me to drop in and have a cup of tea a 

“Her cards are out. This is to be one of the largest 
receptions of the season.” 

“Look here!”” The man in overalls rose and loomed over 
the neat figure of the only member of the Hoag family who 
had ever attained the Social Register. ‘‘She’s going a lit- 
tle too far. She can’t get me under false pretenses. I’ll 
not go.” - 

“You owe it to yourself. You owe it to your reputation.” 

“T don’t owe a darned thing to Mrs. Ballymoore. Aunt 
Pinny, ‘it’s impossible! Besides, I’ve got to be out of 
town—I’m going West.” 

Itwas only at that instant he had discovered the impend- 
ing westward journey; but his excuses were sufficient. 

“Why didn’t you tell me? Why did you allow Mrs. 
Ballymoore to make all those preparations?’’ she asked 
sharply. 

“Well, I’ve just decided. There’s a town out West 
where they’ve been begging me for the past month to come 
and look over an auditorium. 

“There has been considerable correspondence. I’ve been 
negotiating; I’ve a 

“Where is this auditorium?” she interrupted suspi- 
ciously. 

Admah hesitated. As a matter of fact, he had forgotten 
the name of the town; but what he said was literally true. 


New York’’ 


“Admah, you poor daft child! Don’t you 
know you’ve got more work right here in New 
York than you can possibly do in a lifetime? 
Why should you go West?” 

“T’ll tell you why: I want to get away from 
interior decorators and speechifying and recep- 
tions, and all this New York twaddle.. I want 
to go to a place where there’s more fresh air than 
culture; where the people are just natural and 
this confounded lion chasing hasn’t become 
fashionable. That’s why I want to go.” 

““You’venever been west of Pittsburgh in your 
life. You don’t know the least thing about— 
anything. Have you positively promised to 
go? ” 

“Well, no. But practically #4 

“T’'ll call you up in the morning,” she smiled 
securely, rising and picking up her beaded bag. 
“T’ll engage rooms for you at the Vanderbilt 
and have your afternoon things all laid out for you. 
Don’t worry about anything. And I’llstand by you 
to see that Mrs. Ballymoore doesn’t eat you up.”’ 
“And that decorator chap?” 

“He won’t bother you. He’s gone away.” 
Admah Hoag, ordinarily a wordless individual, stood 
irresolute, striving for further protests. 

“Good-by, dear. No; don’t go out with me—you’ll 
catch cold. My car’srightround thecorner. You’ll feel 
more sensible in the morning.” 

She was gone and Admah Hoag settled down again 
in his hideous Morris chair. The thought of Mrs. Bally- 
moore and her hated family smarted like a burn. The 
fear of the crowd, too, had been a disease with him since 
the early day when a zealot of a schoolmistress had 
dragged him to the rostrum to say Horatius at the 
Bridge before a giggling roomful. And to his distorted 
imagination Mrs. Ballymoore stood for but one thing— 
the public appearance that he abhorred. 

He had not spoken vainly when he threatened to go 
West. A booming city—Harnessville he now remem- 
bered it to be called—had taken an inscrutable interest in 
his work ever since the Pan-Hellenic unveiling. Innumer- 
able letters and telegrams signed “‘W. A. Gallop, Chairman 
Art Committee,’ had come to him, each more coaxing 
than the last. Harnessville desired to be beautified and it 
would take no substitutes. There was an endowment, and 
Admah Hoag could have fifty thousand dollars for the 
asking. 

Once or twice he had been on the verge of packing for 
Harnessville. It would be a refuge from such tufthunters 
as the Ballymoore tribe. It was that woman’s daughter, 
Vera, who had been a particular annoyance to him. Fora 
week or so he had been inane enough to imagine himself in 
love. Their meetings had been aided and abetted by the 
ambitious Mrs. Ballymoore, he found out soon enough. 
She had a way of bringing together celebrities as one col- 
lects porcelains—as a piquant social attraction. 

Then along had come this cooing, plausible interior dec- 
orator, Carlo Dulcimer. Vera had played them both very 
nicely as decoys for a large foreign title, which she was 
then stalking. To have been thrown with Dulcimer, every 
hair of whose head he despised, in such a position of spuri- 
ous rivalry, was an unending irritation to Hoag, who was 
one of those impulsive souls who fracture their skulls 
in attempting to smash a mosquito. 

At any rate, he had common sense enough to escape. 
And now Mrs. Ballymoore was after him again! Sweat 
gathered on his brow as he thought of the ordeal 
to which family affection had pledged him. He 
saw himself trussed up 
like an usher wasting away 
at center stage and being 
sung at—perhaps some 
awful actor would recite 
Gunga Din! 

Far away, on the out- 
side studio door, there 
came a thunderous rap- 
tap-tapping. Admah 
swore, hitched his 
suspenders over his 
athletic undershirt, 
and went forth. As 
he opened the door he saw, 
vaguely silhouetted against 
the hall lamp, a small figure 
in a visored cap. 

“Mr. Hog?” fe 

““Sometimes.”” 

“Telegram! Sign here!’ 

When he had clicked on a 
light he tore open the yello 
envelope to read: : 


oh 
i 


Can you come at once Harness- 
ville Make your own terms 
Must know immediately Answer 
paid W A GALLOP 

Chairman Art Committee 


April 6,1918 


Admah retained the boy by a sleeve. “Answer paid!” 
It was as though he had called upon his divinity and she 
had responded with a miracle. ‘“‘W. A. Gallop’’—the 
name had a blunt, forthright man sound. Obviously he 
owed nothing to Mrs. Ballymoore. The West was call- 
ing—the great, free, natural West, unspoiled by the empty 
vanities that had made the East unendurable for him! 

- “Four words,’ responded the lad after Admah had 
scrawled his reply on a scrap of cardboard. 

Thus Admah Hoag became a refugee from fame. 


iI 


ECAUSE Trenton, New Jersey, had been Out West to 

Admah Hoag before his latest adventure, let me pio- 
neer the way, revealing Harnessville and the events which 
covered several months and culminated in that fifteen- 
word telegram. W. A. Gallop, signer of the message, was 
one Winifred Alisia Gallop, known as Skinny Winny to 
the younger or disrespectful set, and published as Mrs. 
Americus Gallop in the society column of the Harnessville 
Eagle. 

Mrs. Gallop was a lady of decisive character, as illus- 
trated by the set of her jaw; and of soaring ideals, as indi- 
cated by the occasional softening of her fierce blue eyes. 
Americus, husband and provider by profession, well knew 
that softening of the iris and had learned to dread what it 
portended;. anything in Harnessville might be torn up or 
torn down. 

And it was on a night in early spring, just as Americus 
had settled in his favorite Morris chair, and under the un- 
compromising brilliance of the brass-stemmed green-globed 
reading lamp he so dearly loved, that a glance over the 
sporting edition brought to him disturbingly that bodeful 
look in his lady’s eyes. 

“Carlo Dulcimer has come back. He’s going to stay a 
while and give us some talks about—beautifying. He 
makes our life out here seem so sordid.” 

She was telling this to her eldest daughter, Amelia, while 
their youngest, America, sat at the piano, banging out 
musical comedy with all her rawboned strength. 

“T saw him going into Palessy’s Drug Store. Isn’t he 
distinguished looking!”’ 

Amelia offered this contribution; and Americus Gallop, 
poring over baseball futurities, made the note in the back 
of his head: “Amelia would say that!’”” He was one of 
your fathers who love all their children equally well; yet 
there was a human quality in his affection for the hobble- 
dehoy America—Merry, as he familiarly called her— 
which he could not extend to his more accomplished and 
better-behaved daughter. 

He sat there, just catching such shreds of the conver- 
sation as escaped above the tune the noisy Merry was 
dinning from the keys. Quite unconscious of the fascinat- 
ing subject, the young girl stretched her long arms across 
the keyboard, shook her unruly hank of reddish hair, and 
swung into the rhythm of Some Little Bug Will Get You 
Some Day, a composition then becoming popular in 
Harnessville. 

Man, they say, has no intuitions. He may be permitted, 
however, to have a hunch now and then; and that eve- 
ning Americus Gallop, as he glanced awry across the cozy, 
ugly mid-Victorian comforts of his living room, enjoyed a 
vision of trouble approaching 
in the flesh of Mr. Dulcimer. 
He had known and played 
cards with Joe Dulcimer, Har- 
nessville’s leading dry-goods 
merchant, for the better part 
of a lifetime. He remembered 
Joe’s having a boy called 


Charlie, a Fauntleroyish thing 

¥ in a plaited collar. When did 
E he become Carlo? What was 
f the meaning of this in- 


sect’s coming back and 
finding Harnessville 
sordid? What sort of 
strange germ was Win- 
ifred going to absorb 
now into-her sensitive 
pores? It was bad 
enough the way 


Americus Gallop, Poring Over Baseball Futurities, Enjoyed a Vision of Trouble 
Approaching in the Flesh of Mr. Duicimer 


THE SATURDAY 


“*You’ve Come Here, You Know, of Your Own Free Will! You've Been Here a Few Hours and Done Your Best to Insult the Whole Town—My Town!”’ 


Mrs. Modderson had gotten hold of her in her highbrowed 
lectures on How to Speak. 

Reflection made Americus nervous; so he clapped on 
his hat and rambled over to the Falstaff Club for a game of 
pitch in the Amen Corner. 


On the evening of the morrow he had forgotten his fears 
as he unlatched the front door and whistled Rock of Ages, 
slightly off the key. Mr. Gallop was a short, round-faced, 
round-bodied man, somewhat suggestive of the barrels 
that had prospered him greatly in the flour business. And 
to-night his face was dreamy with anticipation; for Amer- 
icus Gallop, never an imaginative man, loved the quiet 
dusk, when he could sprawl with the evening papers in his 
own Morris chair, under his own green light. 

The chair, the light, the paper and Americus Gallop had 
come into conjunction at about this hour for a length of 
days beyond computation. He always saved the papers 
to read in that Morris chair, under that light. And to-night 
was no exception, save that olive branches were, perhaps, 
a trifle more prominent than usual in the mood he carried 
home with him. 

But as he swung the front door to the arc of observa- 

tion Americus became aware that something had hap- 
pened, and that something affected him disagreeably. He 
skipped a stanza of his hymn and supplied it with pro- 
fanity. Something had gone wrong with the lights in the 
big living room. The green light on the tall brass rod was 
out; certain wall brackets glowed dismally. Hadn’t he 
just spoken to the Electric Company about the wiring? 
_ If there was anything he naturally abominated it was 
coming home to a dungeon. He hated watery half lights as 
all male kind are supposed to hate them. He worshiped 
Edison as the Incas adored the sun. Consequently his 
spirits fell like winter mercury as he groped his way by 
ponderous articles of black walnut furniture until he had 
found the switch and, with an impatient punch of thumb, 
caused the chandelier to blaze. 

“Americus!” 

It was the voice of his wife, which came chidingly. Cen- 
tered under the light that beat upon the big, comfortable, 
ugly room, he stood blinking into the semidarkness and 
saw—or thought he saw—what had never appeared to him 
before. His Winifred was absorbingly interested in a 
young man; vis-d-vis in an alcove she sat with a slender 


fair-haired youth, talking earnestly in a tone as neutral as 
the lights had been. : 

“‘Americus!’’ Now she pitched her voice to a shriller 
key, which was more the way she talked before Mrs. 
Modderson came to town. “Turn them down; they’re 
dreadful!”’ 

“‘What’s got into you, Winny?”’ inquired the rattled 
interloper. 

“They’re garish,” she complained, bringing her voice 
down again. ‘‘And, Americus, I want you to meet Mr. 
Dulcimer.” 

He knew it! Hunch had again triumphed over intuition. 

Americus shuffled forward and was hypocritically 
pleased to meet Mr. Dulcimer. The slender young man 
unwound himself and came to a stand. His face was 
chalky, his hair the shade of straw, and in his smile there 
was saddish sweetness. He affected rings set with unhealthy 
green stones. 

“Not Joe Dulcimer’s son?” asked Americus quite 
naturally. 

“Yes, Mr. Gallop.’ Dulcimer spoke with the sugges- 
tion of a lisp. 

““T thought you were dead!”’ announced Americus, not 
trying to disguise his disappointment. 

“T’ve been away, studying,” replied Dulcimer. ‘‘ And 
I’ve been practicing my art several years in New York.” 

“Hum! What’s your art?” 

“Decorating.” 

“That’s good! I guess Joe needs a good window trimmer 


‘ round his store.” 


“Not that!’? Dulcimer stiffened like an offended lily. 
“Tnterior decorating.” 

Americus was going to sit down, but thought better 
of it. 

“T’ve been asking Mr. Dulcimer for some advice.”” Win- 
ifred came quickly to his defense. 

““Well’’—Americus shuffled grimly away toward his 
corner—‘‘I don’t see how you can accomplish much by 
sittin’ in the dark—unless you expect a spirit message.” 

Settled at last in his chair, Americus could see, indis- 
tinct in the twilight, the wavering outlines of Winifred’s 
guest, perched on the edge of a sofa as though about to fly. 
What the deuce was Winny up to now? He growled like 
the sequestered bulldog who scents a cat; then he sighed 
and unfolded the sporting sheet of the Evening Courier. 
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Prosperity in the flour business, of which Americus 
Gallop was undisputed chieftain in that region, had brought 
to his home a new standard of luxury. This had been 
mostly reflected in the womenfolk. But what the deuce 
was Winny up to now? 

Behind the arsenical sporting sheet he could hear those 
soft voices droning in the alcove. It was mostly Dulci- 
mer’s lisping note, with an occasional exclamation from 
the lips of Winifred: 

“So much of our taste We have no national color 
intelligence. . . Symphonic treatment, with a definite 
melodic theme —— Oh, nothing garish—a spot here and 
there for accentuation. A virile note should be 
introduced, like a blare of trumpets—the arrangement 
I selected in Mrs. Hornblower Ballymoore’s drawing- 
room a 

Americus had thought so! This Dulcimer boy might be 
miles up in the air, but he was working round to business 
very nicely: ‘‘ Violence in color is like violence in life—crimi- 
nal! Yet there is charm in brutality—a brutal spot of red, 
let us say; some rare old ox-blood vazz 4 

Mr. Gallop leoked sourly up from an analysis of the 
National League and wondered just what a vazz could be. 

“By ginger,” he decided finally, ““he means a vase!”’ 


It was not until the Gallops, as a family, had assembled 
round the knobby, -jig-sawed black-walnut dinner table 
that Americus learned the worst about Mr. Dulcimer. 
Preparatory to the shock, his eyes were again offended by 
that weird, disagreeable half light flickering from a seven- 
branched candlestick in the center of the cloth. Dimly 
through the obscure atmosphere he could see the familiar 
features of his womenfolk and the gleam of the décolleté, 
for they were apparently going somewhere. On his right 
the dainty Amelia spooned soup with a perfection of skill. 
On his left America, white of skin, bright of eye, rather 
hollow-chested, her hank of auburn hair done in a reckless 
sort of swirl, was attacking the fluid with her usual vora- 
cious appetite. 

“Winny, is this economy or style?’”’ began the head of 
the house, blinking mildly at the guttering flame. 

Mrs. Gallop sat looking quite the duchess, as she was 
apt to do after six-thirty, when her iron-gray hair had a 
way of going into a coiffure icy with rhinestones. 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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If Your Copy is Late 


ECAUSE of the unprecedented transportation 

conditions, all periodicals will frequently be 
delivered late. If your copy of THE SATURDAY 
| EVENING POST does not reach you on Thursday 
|| please do not write complaining of the delay, as it 
is beyond our power to prevent it. If your dealer 
or boy agent does not place THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST on sale Thursdays it is because his 
supply has been delayed in transit. He will have 
it later. 

Sometimes subscription copies will be delivered 
first; sometimes copies sent to dealers. Until 
transportation conditions are improved these de- 
lays and irregularities are unavoidable. 


The Great Gold Brick 


HAT Russia has been experiencing the last six 

months is a huge experiment in anarchy. It began 
in the army, when the Bolsheviki took effectual authority 
out of the hands of the officers and introduced a ‘‘demo- 
cratic’’ elective scheme by which the rank and file, acting 
in innumerable practically independent groups, were to 
exercise final authority in everything. Discipline rapidly 
disappeared, and soon there ceased to be an army in any 
real sense. 

Grant that the old army command, beginning with the 
general staff, had been reactionary, oppressive, harsh, not 
very competent. Nevertheless, it maintained an organiza- 
tion that was highly serviceable to the Russian nation. 
With it fifty million Russians would not have been handed 
over to foreign masters—the condition least favorable to 
real liberty and self-development, as the history of every 
subject race in Europe shows. The Bolsheviki blithely 
swept the organization aside in favor of an untried and 
exceedingly dubious idea. 

As a result the Russian Army became a thing utterly 
useless to anybody. 

The Bolshevik practice bore its logical fruit when, in 
February, Russian troops repeatedly refused to offer any 
resistance to mere handfuls of invading Germans. Say 
there is to be no subordination, no minatory discipline; 
every group is to consult its own feelings in every case. 
Under that teaching, why should Indiana and Illinois 
farmers fight to save New York from foreign domination? 
Facing machine guns is excessively disagreeable. It would 
be much pleasanter for them to trot home and trust to 
luck for the issue. 

That is just what the men who once composed Russian 
armies did. 

What happened in the army has extended through the 
country’s industrial organization. Verbally the Bolsheviki 
repudiate anarchy. They say their socialism is the philo- 
sophical antithesis of anarchy. But anarchy is the prac- 
tical result of their teaching and practice. 

Theirs is a bogus democracy and a bogus liberty, for 
real democracy requires a higher discipline and readier 
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subordination to authority than ezarism does. Obedience, 
submission to the general plan—are implicit in it. More- 
over, there was never a real advance that did not build 
upon experience. Discarding experience in favor of pretty- 
looking theories is like trying to fly without, by pains and 
patience, finding out how to do it. 


School Victims 


OOKING at it from the material side—which is the side 
from which so many of us do look at our occupations— 
school-teaching is the most beggarly profession in the 
United States. No other calling that is presumed to re- 
quire anything like the same amount of training and 
ability is so ill-paid. No other calling that is presumed to 
require a considerable mental discipline and development 
is held in such low regard or is so little supported by public 
admiration. No other learned calling except the ministry 
is pursued under conditions that involve so much humil- 
iation, and the minister’s trials with his vestrymen or 
trustees are somewhat ameliorated by the fact that in very 
many cases he is free to take an appeal over their heads, 
whereas the local board of education is generally a supreme 
court for the teacher. 

These are not flattering things to say of a nation that 
has been declaring for a hundred years that its hope lay 
in public education. But they are true. 

Just now the teacher is in an exceptionally unpleasant 
situation. His or her cost of living has gone ballooning, like 
everybody else’s. But on the whole there has been only a 
feeble response on the other side of the ledger. The result 
is depletion of the profession. Under present conditions 
especially—when nearly every other field of activity is 
bidding eagerly for labor of nearly every sort—teaching 
looks less attractive than ever. 

The less attractive it looks the more inferior the teaching 
force will become—inevitably. Already operating the sys- 
tem upon which we say the hope of the nation depends has 
become, for a portion of those engaged in it, a mere inci- 
dental, pin-money stop-gap between graduation and get- 
ting married. 

There is danger of its becoming an accepted notion that 
upholding the hope of the nation is something any fairly 
intelligent girl can do between dances. 

But of course the real victims are not the teachers. 
The real victims are millions of prospective citizens, par- 
ticularly in the country, on whom we are palming off a 
niggardly swindle. : 


Credit of the Government 


ECENTLY the Official Bulletin printed this statement 
conspicuously: 


“The credit of the United States was so high and un- 
questionable that in 1900, two years after the Spanish- 
American War, two per cent bonds were offered at par and 
oversubscribed. This is a financial performance no other 
nation has ever equaled.” : 


But those bonds were not bought for investment. They 
were taken by national banks to secure circulating notes. 
A special and valuable privilege attached to them when 
held by banks. In fact, the two per cent rate was rather an 
advantage to the banks. It was more profitable for them 
to buy a two per cent bond at par than to buy a four per 
cent bond at a stiff premium, for they could issue circulat- 
ing notes for the amount invested up to par, but not beyond 
that. 

It is a mistake to infer that a higher rate of interest on 
government bonds—or a lower market price for the 
bonds—implies any weakening of government credit in 
the sense of an impairment of the universal belief that 
bondholders will receive their due to the last penny at the 
stipulated time. 

A higher interest rate or a lower market price for 
bonds involves no questionableness whatever of govern- 
ment credit in that sense. It means solely that the 
Government is buying a commodity which, because of in- 
creased demand, has gone up in price. 

The same railroad, in the same financial condition and 
enjoying exactly the same credit, in the sense of faith in its 
solvency, has paid three per cent for money under one set 


of conditions and six per cent under other conditions. The ~ 


market price of the article it bought had gone up. 


Consolatory 


E SEEM to have heard that somebody, on some oc- 
casion, said “‘You never know when you are well 
off.’”” We remember distinctly that ’way back a dozen 
years ago there was great indignation and clamor in the 
United States over the cost of living. Everybody, more 
or less, was complaining that cost of living had got so 


high it was almost impossible for an unplutocratic person 


to live at all. 
The latest bulletin of the Bureau of Labor Statistics at 
Washington brings that to mind. This bulletin reports the 


retail prices of foodstuffs in the United States for a series 
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of years. Combining prices in many cities for many staple 
food articles of the plain, substantial sort, such as almost 
everyone eats, it puts down the figure eighty-two as repre- 
senting retail cost of food the country over in 1907—when 
we so mistakenly supposed living was high. By July, 1914, 
just before the great war began, this figure had risen to 
one hundred and two, or about a quarter. At the end of 
1917 it had gone up to one hundred and fifty-seven—or 
almost doubled. So we see that ten years ago, when we 
were yammering about the cost of living, living was really 
as cheap as dirt. 

In spite of all the British Government has done by way 
of price-fixing, the price of food in Great Britain has 
steadily risen since the beginning of the war, until it is 
now more than twice as high as in July, 1914. 

The bulletin shows also the wholesale prices of all lead- 
ing commodities in the United States. The composite 
price in July, 1914, was ninety-nine, and at the end of last 
year one hundred and eighty-one. 

Lumber and building materials have gone up least of 
any of the big groups of commodities, fuel and lighting 
are next to the bottom. Drugs and chemicals stand at 
the top, with an increase of a hundred and thirty per 
cent. Cloths and clothing come next, but farm products 
push them hard for second place. 


An Experiment 


LL belligerent governments—though in different de- 
grees—have fixed prices, taken control of foodstuffs, 
commandeered industry and otherwise projected themselves 
decisively into affairs that heretofore have been left to free 
dickering and private management. 

It is pretty generally assumed that this whole program 
of government extension has been a success—or at least 
that war showed it to be unavoidable; and that if any great: 
war should occur hereafter the same program would be 
revived as a matter of course. 

But that is only an assumption. It is still, in fact, un- 
certain whether various features of the program have been 
successful, and whether, when all the evidence is in and 
can be dispassionately weighed, sober judgment would 
recommend a like course if like conditions should rise 
again. 

Price-fixing in the United States, for example, was a 
political necessity in view of Europe’s lead in that direc- 
tion; that is to say, public opinion would have demanded 
it. Butitisstillan open question whether public opinion— 
having been fully informed as to the results of price-fixing 
in this war—would demand it again. As sober a critic as 
Senator Lodge—not to mention many others whose so- 
briety need not be questioned—can challenge it now with 
a good deal of force. In England, where the experiment 
has been going on much longer, there are daily attacks 
upon various features of the government’s intervention in 
affairs such as governments heretofore have left to private 
arrangement. 

No doubt the whole policy of government control will 
be well scrutinized after the war. It is by no means certain 
that the weight of evidence and judgment will approve 
it. Full review may raise a reasonable presumption that 
national resources would have been mobilized for the war 
with greater economy and efficiency if governments had 
set decidedly stricter limits upon their intervention. 

We do not mean to suggest a prejudgment of the case 
unfavorable to government control. But the common idea 
that the success of the experiment has been demonstrated 
is only an assumption. 


Leadership 


HICH came first, the hen or the egg? Do great 

actions evolve great leaders or does the leader really 
shape the event?’ It has been acutely argued both ways, 
and probably will be far in the future. With right leader- 
ship would this long world agony have been brought to a 
right issue many, many months ago—or prevented alto- 
gether? It is a fact that the agony goes on and precious 
little in the way of leadership appears—except as Prussia’s 
“hereditary specialists in mass murder’? have led the 
armies with considerable ability. 

You cannot imagine a successful American Revolution 
without Washington. In so many ways and at so many 
times his unalterable will and great personal prestige held 
the thing together that if you rub him out it looks like a 
pretty hopeless welter. It is even difficult to imagine a 
successful Civil War without Lincoln. What we know of 
Seward, Chase, Stanton—raises a presumption that any 
one of them would have made a mess of it. True, the vital 
importance which these individual figures assume may be 
only our incurable trick of dramatizing and personifying 
everything. 

But what we were really thinking about was American 
politics. If party politics looks so banal and vapid is it not 
only because leaders of the right caliber have not appeared 
on both sides? Will alignment of parties on lines of vital 
principle wait until men appear on both sides to define a 
vital issue? P 
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xT 
OWEVER, the outer aspect of Ho- 
H nora Canderay, unlike the weather, 
showed no evidence of change; as 
usual she drove in the chaise on afternoons 
when it was not too cold; she appeared, 
autocratic and lavish, in the shops of Citron Street; she 


made her usual aimless excursions to the harbor. Jem 
Stanes, she saw, was still a deck hand on the schooner 
Gloriana. Looking back to the morning when he had 
scowlingly entered the office on the wharf, she was able to 
reconstruct the cause of his ill humor—a brother-in-law 
to Jason Burrage was a person of far different employment 
from an ordinary Stanes. She passed Olive on the street, 
but the latter, except for a perfunctory greeting, hurried 
immediately by. 

The stories of Jason’s reckless conduct multiplied—he 
had consumed a staggering amount of Medford rum and, 
in the publicity of noon and Marlboro Street, sat upon the 
now notable silk hat. He had paid for some cheroots with 
a pinch of gold dust, as they were said to do in the far 
West. He carried a loaded derringer, and shot “for fun” 
the jar of colored water in the apothecary’s window, and 
had threatened with a grim face to do the same for who- 
ever might interfere with his pleasures. He was, she 
learned, rapidly becoming a local scandal and menace. 

If he had been anyone but Jason Burrage, native born 
and folded in the glamour of his extraordinary fortune, he 
would have been immediately and roughly suppressed; 
Honora well knew the rugged and severe temper of the 
town. As it was, he went about—attended by its least 
desirable element, a chorus to magnify his liberality and 
daring—in an atmosphere of excited curiosity. 

This, she thought, was highly regrettable. Yet in his 
present frame of mind what else was there for him to do? 
He couldn’t be expected to take seriously, be lost in, the 
petty affairs of Cottarsport; beyond a limited amount 
the gold for which he had endured so much—she had heard 
something of his misfortunes and struggle—was useless 
here; and without balance he must inevitably drift into 
still greater debauch in large cities. 

He was now a frequently recurring figure in her thought. 
In the correct presence of her aunt, Mrs. Cozzens, in deli- 
eate clothes and exacting surroundings, the light of an 
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astral lamp on her sharply cut, slightly contemptuous face, 
she would consider the problem of Jason Burrage. In a 
way, which she had more than once explained and justified 
to herself, she felt responsible for him. If there had been 
anything to suggest she would have gone to him directly, 
but she had no intention of offering a barren condemnation. 
Her peculiar position in Cottarsport, though it indicated 
certain obligations, required the maintenance of an imper- 
sonal plane. Why, he might say anything to her; he was 
quite capable of telling her—and correctly—to go to the 
devil! 

. A new analogy was created between Jason Burrage and 
herself; his advantage over her had broken down, they 
both appeared fast in untoward circumstance beyond their 
power to alleviate or shape. He had come back to Cottars- 
port in the precise manner in which she had returned from 
shorter but equally futile excursions. Jason had his 
money, which at once established necessities and made 
satisfaction impossible; and she had promptings, desires, 
that by reason of their mere being allowed her contentment 
neither in the spheres of a social importance nor here in the 
quiet place where so much of her was rooted. Gazing at 
her Aunt Herriot’s hard, fine profile the thought of her, 
Honora Canderay’s, resemblance to the returned miner 
carousing with the dregs of the town brought a shade of 
ironic amusement to her countenance. 

Honora left the house, walking, in the decline of a 
November afternoon. She had been busy in a small way 
supervising the filling of camphor chests for the winter, 
and, intensely disliking any of the duties of domesticity, 
she was glad to escape into the still, cold open. Dusk was 
not yet perceptible, but the narrow, erratic ways of Cottars- 
port were filling with clear, gray shadow. When, inevitably, 
she found herself at the harbor’s edge she progressed over 
a narrow wharf toitsend. It had been wet and there were 
patches of black, icy film; the water near by was gray- 
black, but about the bare thrust of Cottar’s Neck it was 
green; the warehouses behind her were blank and deserted. 
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She had on a cloak lined with ermine, 
and she drew it closer about her throat 
at the frigid air lifting from the bay. 
Suddenly a flare of color filled the somber 
space, a coppery glow that glinted like 
metal shavings on the water and turned Cottar’s Neck red. 
Against the sunset the town was formless, murky; but the 
sky and harbor resembled the interior of a burnished kettle. 
The effect was extraordinarily unreal, melodramatic, and 
she was watching the color fade when a figure wavered out 
of the shadows and moved insecurely toward her. At first 
she thought the stumbling progressions were caused by the 
ice; then she saw that it was Jason Burrage, drunk. 

He wore the familiar suit of broadcloth with no outer 
covering, and a rough hat pulled down upon his fixed gaze. 
She stood motionless while he approached, and then calmly 
met his heavy interrogation. 

“Honora,” he articulated, ‘Honora Canderay, one— 
one of the great Canderays of Cottarsport. Well, why 
don’t you say something? Tooset up fora civil, fora A 

“Don’t be ridiculous, Jason,” she replied crisply; 
do go home! You'll freeze out here as you are.” 

“One of the great Canderays,” he reiterated contemptu- 
ously. He came very close to her. ‘‘You’re not much. 
Here they think you But I’ve been to California, 
and at the Jenny Lind . . . insilk like a bluebird, and 
sing Nobody ever heard of the Canderays in Frisco, 
but they know Jason Burrage—Burrage who had all the 
bad luck there was, and then struck it rich.” 

He swayed perilously, and she put out a palm and 
steadied him. ‘‘Go back. You are not fit to be around.” 

Jason struck her hand down roughly. “I’m fitter than 
you. What are you anyway?’”’ He caught her shoulder 
in viselike fingers. ‘‘Nothing but a woman, that’s all— 
just a woman.” 

“You are hurting me,” she said fearlessly. 

His grip tightened, and he studied her, his eyes inhuman 
in a stony white face. ‘‘Nothing more than that.” 

“You are very surprising,’ she responded. “Do you 
know, I had never thought of it. And it’s true; that is 
precisely what and all I am.” 

His expression became troubled; he released her, stepped 
back, slipped and almost fellintothe water. Honora caught 
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his arm and dragged him 
to the middle of the wharf. 
““A dam’ Canderay,” he 
muttered. ‘And I’m bet- 
ter—Jason Burrage. Ask them at 
the El Dorado or Indian Bar. But 
that’s gone—theearly days. Allsci- 
entificnow. We got the dead wood on gold. Cyanide.” 

“Come home!” she repeated brusquely, turning him 
with a slight push toward the town, settled in dark- 
ness. It sent him falling forward in the direction she 
wished. Honora supported him, led him on. At inter- 
vals he hung back, stopped. His speech became con- 
fused; then, it appeared, his reason commenced slowly 
to return. The streets were empty; a lamp shone dimly 
on its post ata corner; she guided Jason around a sunken 
space. 

Honora had no sense of repulsion; she was conscious of 
a faint pity, but her energy came dimly from that feeling 
of obligation, once more she told herself inherited from her 
father—their essential attitude to Cottarsport. At the 
same time she found herself studying his face with a per- 
sonal curiosity. She was glad that it was not weak, that 
rum had been ineffectual to loosen its hardness. He now 
seemed capable of walking alone, and she stood aside. 

Jason was at a loss for words; his lips moved, but 
inaudibly. ‘‘Keep away from the water,” she commanded, 
“or from Medford rum. And, some evening soon, come 
to see me.”’ She said this without premeditation, from an 
instinct beyond her searching. 

‘“‘T can’t do that,” he replied in a surprisingly rational 
voice, ‘‘because I’ve lost my silk hat.” 

““There are hundreds for sale in Boston,” she announced 
impatiently; “‘go and get another.” 

“That never came to me,”’ he admitted, patently struck 
by this course of rehabilitation through a new high hat. 
“There was something I had to say to you, but it left my 
mind, about a—a gold fleece; it turned into something 
else on the wharf.” 

“When you see me again.” She moved farther from 
him, suddenly in a great necessity to be home. She left him 
talking at her and went swiftly through the gloom to Regent 
Street. Letting herself into the still hall, the amber 
serenity of lamplight in suave spaciousness, she swung 
shut the heavy door with a startling vigor. Then she 
stood motionless, the cloak slipping from her shoulders in 
glistening and soft white folds about her arms, to the 
carpet. Honora wasn’t faint—not for a moment had she 
been afraid of Jason Burrage; this was not a rebellion of 
overstrung nerves, yet a passing blindness, a spiritual 
shudder, possessed her. She had the sensation of having 
just passed through an overwhelming adventure; yet all 
that had happened was commonplace, even sordid. She 
had met a drunken man whom she hardly knew beyond 
his name and an adventitious fact, and insisted on his 
going home. Asking him to call on her had been little 
less perfunctory—an impersonal act of duty. 

Yet her being vibrated as if a loud and disturbing bell 
had been unexpectedly sounded at her ear; she was 
responding to an imperative summons. In her room chang- 
ing for supper this feeling vanished and left her usual 
introspective humor. Jason had spoken a profound truth, 
which her surprise had recognized at the time, in reminding 
her that she was an ordinary 
woman, like, for instance Olive 
Stanes. The isolation of her 
dignity had hidden that from 
her for a number of years. 
She had come to think of her- 
self exclusively as a Canderay. 

Later her sharp en- 
joyment in probing 
into all pretensions, 
into herself, got 
slightly the better of 
her. “‘I saw Jason 
Burrage this evening,” 
she told Mrs. Cozzens. 

“Tf he was sober,” 
that individual re- 
turned, “it might be 
worth recalling.” 

*“*But he wasn’t. He 
nearly fell into the harbor. 
I asked him to see us.”’ 

“With your education, 
Honora, there is really no 
excuse for confusing the 
singular and plural. I 
haven’t any doubt you 
asked him here, but that 
has nothing todo with us.” 


“‘My Past Belongs 


to Me andI Don’t Aim to Have it Maligned 
by Any Empty Liar Back From the Coast’’ 
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“You might be amused by 
his accounts of California. 
For, though you never com- 
plain, I can see that you think 
it dull.” 

“Taman old woman,” Her- 
riot Cozzens stated; ‘‘my life 
was quite normally full, and I am content here with you. 
Any dullness you speak of I regret for another reason.” 

“You are afraid I’ll get preserved like a salted haddock. 
He may not come.” 

XII 
ONORA was in the less formal of the drawing-rooms 
when Jason Burrage was announced. He came for- 
ward almost immediately, in the most rigorous evening 
attire, a new silk hat on his arm. ‘‘ You had no trouble 
getting one’’—she nodded in its direction. 

“Four,” he replied tersely. 

Jason took a seat facing her across an open space of 
darkly flowered carpet, and Honora studied him, directly 
critical. Against a vague background his countenance was 
extraordinarily pronounced, vividly pallid. His black hair 
swept in a soft wave across a brow with indented temples; 
his nose was short with wide nostrils, the lower part of his 
face square. His hands, scarred and discolored, rested 
each on a black-clad knee. 

She was in no hurry to begin a conversation which must 
be either stilted—uncomfortable—or reach beyond known 
confines. For the moment her daring was passive. Jason 
Burrage stirred his feet, and she attended the movement 
with thoughtful care. He said unexpectedly: 

“‘T believe I’ve never been in here before.’”’ He turned 
and studied his surroundings as if in an effort of memory. 
“But I talked to your father once in the hall.” 

“Nothing has been changed,”’ she answered almost unin- 
telligibly. ‘‘ Very little does in Cottarsport.”’ 

“That’s so,” he assented. ‘I saw it when I came 
back. It was just the same, but. I ——” He stopped 
and his expression became gloomy. 

“Tf you mean that you were dif- 

: ferent you are wrong,’ she declared 

/ concisely. “Just that has made 

i trouble for you—you have been 

unable to be anything but yourself. 
I am like that too. Everyone is.” 

“*T have been 
through things,’ he 
told her enigmati- 
cally. “Why, look 
—just the trip: to 
Chagres, on the 
Isthmus, and then 


through that 
ropy woods to 
Panama, with 
thousands of 
prospectors waiting for the steamer. 
Then back by Mazatlan and Vera 
Cruz. A man sees things.” 

Her inborn uneasiness at rooms, 
confining circumstance, her restless 
desire for unlimited horizons, for the mere 


yy fact of reaching, moving, stirred into being 


; at the names he repeated. Tomorrow she 
would go away, find something new. 
“Tt must have been horridly rough.” 
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“You Whisperer!’’ Honora Said in Her Ringing Voice. “It’s Necessary 
to Cut the Truth Out of You”’ 


““A good many turned back or died,’’ he added tenta- 
tively. “‘But after you once got there a sort of craziness 
came over you—you couldn’t wait to buy a pan or shovel. 
The bay was full of rotting ships deserted by their crews, a 
thicket of masts with even the sails still hanging to them. 
The men jumped overboard to get ashore and pick up 
gold.” 

She thought with a pang of the idle ships with sprung 
rigging, sodden canvas lumpily left on the decks, rotting, as 
he had said, in files. The image afflicted her like a physical 
pain and she left it hurriedly. ‘‘But San Francisco must 
have been full of life.” 

“You had to shout to be heard over the bands, and 
everything blazing. Pyramids of nuggets on the gambling 
tables. Gold dust and champagne and mud.” 

“Whatever will you find here?” She immediately 
regretted her query, which seemed to search improperly 
into the failure of his marriage. 

“‘T’m thinking of going back,’”’ he admitted. 

Curiously Honora was sorry to hear this; unreasonably 
it gave to Cottarsport a new aspect of barrenness; the vista 
of her own life reached interminable and monotonous into 
the future. And she was certain that without the necessity 
and incentive of labor it would be destructive for Jason to 
return to San Francisco. 

“What would you do?”’ 

“Gamble,” he replied cynically. 

“‘Admirable prospect,’ she said lightly. Her manner 
unmistakably conveyed the information that his call had 
drawn to an end. He clearly resisted this for a minute or 
two, and then stirred. 

“You must come again.” 

“Why?” he demanded abruptly, grasping his hat, 
which had reposed on the carpet at his side. 

“News from California, from the world outside, is rare 
in Cottarsport. You must see that you are an interesting 
figure to us.” 

“Why?” he persisted, frowning. 

She rose, her face as hard as his own, but with a faint 
smile in place of his lowering expression. ‘‘No, you haven’t 
changed; not even to the extent of a superficial knowledge 
of drawing-rooms.” ; 

“‘T ought to have seen better than come.” 

“The ignorance was all my own.” 

“But once ——”’ He paused. 

# should be enough.”’ Her smile widened. Yet she 
was furious with herself for having quarreled with him; the 
descent from the altitude of the Canderays had been 
enormous. What extraordinary influence had colored her 
acts in the past few days? 

Mrs. Cozzens, at breakfast, inquired placidly how the 
evening before had progressed, and Honora made a gesture 
expressive of its difficulties. “‘ You will make such responsi- 
bilities for yourself,” the elder stated. 

This one, it suddenly appeared to Honora, had been 
thrust upon her. She made repeated and angry efforts to 
put Jason Burrage from her mind; but his appearance 
sitting before her, his words and patent discontent, flooded 
back again and again. She realized now that he was no 
impersonal problem; somehow he had got twisted into the 
fibers of her existence; he was more vividly in her thoughts 
than Paret Fifield had ever been. She attempted to ridi- 
cule him mentally, and called up pictures of his preposter- 
ous clothes, the ill-bred waistcoats and ponderous watch 
chain. They faded before the memory of the set jaw, his 
undeniable romance. é 

Wrapped in fur she elected to drive after dinner; the 
day was cold but palely clear, and she felt that her cheeks 
were glowing with unusual color. Above the town, on the 
hills now sere with frost and rock, the horses, under the 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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“Campbell’s Soup like a magic key 
Opens the door of joy for me. 

Freshly fragrant itsteams and bubbles 

Making an end of all my troubles.” 


The Master Key 


Do you realize how many different problems all at once 
Campbell’s wholesome Vegetable Soup helps you to solve? 

It is like a master key that fits a dozen different locks. 

There is the economy problem, then the problem of providing three inviting meals a day— 
with all kinds of appetites to suit; the problem of helping out the National food program while 
at the same time you maintain your family’s health and condition. Finally comes the problem 
of gaining a little time from your busy household affairs to help in other ways that aid and 
comfort Uncle Sam and his gallant boys. 

All these problems are simplified and made easier by 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup ) 


It is a nourishing, tempting, economical food—a Here is a savory and inviting soup that delights 
labor saver and a time saver. and satisfies the whole family as often as you give it | 
In this wholesome soup we combine nutritious to them. i 
vegetables and strength-giving cereals with a rich It obviates the excessive use of meat and it fur- Hl 


stock made from selected beef. 

We include choice white potatoes, Canadian ruta- 
bagas, Chantenay carrots, small peas, baby lima beans, 
Country Gentleman corn, rice, barley, okra, Dutch 
cabbage and fine tomatoes. 


nishes necessary body-building elements which meat 
alone cannot supply. 

In using it you have no expense for extra materials, 
no labor, no cooking cost, no waste. 


With these we blend fragrant celery and parsley, It is complete in itself, so hearty you can practically ) 
“alphabet” macaroni, and a snappy flavoring of leek, make a meal of it, and all ready to serve in three i 
onion and sweet red peppers. minutes at any time. il 


Let your grocer bring you a dozen or more, and always have it handy. 


21 kinds 


This war is your war! —Will you grudge Uncle Sam the loan of 
your dollars to win it? You get it all back with interest if we win. 
And if we lose—But do your part and we can’t lose—Buy a Liberty 
_ Bond today. 


12c a can 


ma 
aS 
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(Continued from Page 24) 
aged guidance of Coggs, continually dropped from a jog 
trot to an ambling walk. Honora paid no attention to the 
gait; she was impervious to the wide, glittering reach of 
water; and she was startled to find herself abreast a man 
gazing into the chaise. 

“T made a jackass out of myself last night,” he observed 
gloomily. 

She automatically stopped the carriage and held back 
the buffalo robe. Jason hesitated, but was forced to take a 
seat at her side. Honora said nothing and the horses again 
went forward. 

“T’d been drinking a lot and was all on edge,’’ he volun- 
teered further. ‘‘I feel different to-day. I can remember 
your mother driving like this. I was a boy then and used to 
think she was made of ice; wondered why she didn’t run 
away in the sun.” 

“Mother was very kind, really,” Honora said absently. 
She was relaxed against the cushions; the country dipped 
and spread before her in a restful brown garb; she watched 
Coggs’ glazed hat sway against the sky. The old sense of 
familiarity with Jason Burrage came back. Why not, 
since she had known him all their lives? And now after his 
years away she was the only one in Cottarsport who at all 
comprehended his difficulties. He was not a commonplace 
man—strength was never that; and in a way he had the 
quality which more than any other had made her father so 
notable. And he was not unpleasant so close’beside her. 
That was of overwhelming importance in the formation of 
her intimate opinion of him. He had been refined by the 
bitterness of his early failure in California; he bore him- 
self with a certain dignity. 

““What’ll I do?” he demanded abruptly. 

For the life of her she couldn’t tell him. Except for 
platitudes she could offer no solution against his future. 
Actual living, directly viewed, was like that—hopeless of 
exterior solution. ‘‘I don’t know,”’ she admitted; ‘‘I wish 
I did; I wish I could help you.” 

“This money—what’s it good for? I can’t get my family 
to burn two small stoves at once; they’d die in the kitchen 
if they had a hundred parlors; I’ve bought more clothes 
than I’ll ever wear, four high hats, and so on. Not going to 
get married; no use for a big house, for anything more than 
the room I have. I get plenty to eat a : 

“You might do some good with it,” she suggested. The 
base of what she was saying, Honora realized, was that he 
would be as well off with his fortune given away. Yet it 
was unjust, absurd for him not to get some use, pleasure, 
from what he had worked so extravagantly to get. 

“‘Somehow that wouldn’t settle anything, for me,” he 
replied. 

Coggs had turned at the usual limit of her afternoon 
driving and they were slowly moving back to the town. 
Cottar’s Neck was fading into the early gloom, and a group 
of men stared at Jason seated in the Canderays’ chaise as 
if their eyes were being played with in the uncertain light. 

“Have you thought any more about going West?”’ she 
inquired. 

They had stopped for his descent at Marlboro Street, 
and he stood with a hand on the wheel. ‘‘I had intended to 
go this morning.” 

He held her gaze steadily and she felt a swift coldness 
touch her into a shiver. 

“To-morrow?” This came in a spirit of perversity 
against her every other instinct. 

pest ali? 

“Would you be happier in San Francisco?”’ 

Jason Burrage made a hopeless gesture. 

Ae for supper,’’ Honora found herself saying in a 
rush; ‘‘at six o’clock—if you aren’t bound for California.” 

She tried to recall afterward if she had indicated a partic- 
ular evening for the invitation. There was a vague mem- 
ory of mentioning Thursday. This was Tuesday. Herriot 
Cozzens would be in Boston. 


XTIT 


SERVANT told her that Mr. Burrage had arrived when 

she was but half ready. She was in reality undecided 
in her choice of dress for the evening; but finally she wore 
soft white silk with deep, knotted fringe on the skirt, a 
low-cut neck and a narrow mantle of black velvet: Her 
hair, severely plain in its net, was drawn back from a bang 
cut across her brow. As she entered the room where he 
was standing a palpable admiration marked his coun- 
tenance. 

He said nothing, however, beyond a conventional 
phrase. Such natural reticence had a large part in her 
acceptance of him; he did nothing that actively disturbed 
her hypercritical being. He was almost distinguished in 
appearance. She had a feeling that if it had been differ- 
ent Honora distinctly wished for a flamboyant 
touch about him; it presented a symbol of her command of 
any situation between them, a reminder of her superiority. 

The supper went forward smoothly; there were the wel- 
come inevitable reminiscences of the rough fare of Cali- 
fornia, laughter at the prohibitive cost of beans; and when 
at her direction he lighted a cheroot and they lingered on at 
the table, Honora’s aloofness was becoming a thing of the 
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past.- The smoke gave her an unexpected thrill, an extraor- 
dinary sense of masculine proximity. There had been 
no such blue clouds in the house since her father’s death. 
Settled back contentedly Jason Burrage seemed—why, 
actually he had an air of occupying a familiar place! 

It was bitterly cold without, the room into which they 
trailed insufficiently warm, and they were drawn close 
together at an open Franklin stove. The lamps on the 
mantel were distant, and they had not yet been fully 
turned up; his face was tinged by the glow of the fire—an 
intense face. ‘“‘What are you thinking about? Me?” she 
added coolly. ‘‘Nothing,’’ he replied; ‘‘I’m too comforta- 
ble to think.’”’ There was a note of surprise in his voice; 
he looked about as if to find reassurance of his present 
position. ‘‘But if I did it would be this: that you are en- 
tirely different from any woman I’ve ever known before. 
They have always been one of two kinds—one or the 
other,’”’ he repeated somberly. 

“Now you are both together. I don’t know as I ought to 
say that—if it’s nice. I wouldn’t like to try and explain.” 

“But you must.” 

“It’s your clothes and your manner put against what you 
are. Oh, hell! What I mean is you’re elegant to look at, 
and good too.” 

An expression of the deepest concern followed his 
exclamation. He commenced an apology. Hardly launched, 
it died on his lips. 

Honora was at once conscious of the need for his contri- 
tion and of the fact that she had never heard a more 
entertaining statement. It was evident that he viewed her 
as a desirable compound of the women of the El Dorado 
and Olive Stanes—an adroit and sincere compliment. She 
wanted to follow it on and on, unfold its every exposition; 
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but of course that was impossible. All this she concealed 
behind an indifferent countenance, her slim white fingers 
half embedded in the black mantle. 

Jason Burrage lighted another cheroot and put his feet up 
on the polished brass railing of theiron hearth. Thisamused 
her beyond words. She couldn’t remember when she had 
had another such vitalized evening. She realized that 
through the last years she had been appallingly lonely; but 
with Jason smoking beside her in a tilted chair the solitude 
was banished. She got a coal for him in the small burnished 
tongs, and he responded with a prodigious puff that set her 
to coughing. 

When he had gone the house was hatefully vacant; as 
she went up to her chamber the empty spaciousness, the 
semidark well of the stair, the high hall with its low-turned 
lamp, the blackness of the third story pouring down over 
her, oppressed her almost beyond endurance. Her Aunt 
Herriot, already old, must be dead before very long; there 
was none other of her connections who could live with her 
and she would have to depend on perfunctory hired com- 
panionship. 

Honora saw that she could never escape from the 
influence which held her in Cottarsport. 

In her room, the door bolted, it was no better. The 
interior was large, uncompromisingly square; and though 
every possible light was burning, still it seemed somber, 
menacing. 

The following day was a lowering void with gusts of rain 
driving against the windows. Mrs. Cozzens would be 
away until to-morrow, and Honora sat until evening alone. 
At times she embroidered, short-lived efforts broken by 
despondent and aimless excursions through the echoing 
halls. 

She attempted to read, to compose herself with an elab- 
orate gilt and embellished volume called The Garland. 
But at a Lamentation on the Death of Her Canary, by a 
Person of Quality, she deliberately dropped the book into 
the burning coals of the Franklin stove. The satisfaction 
of seeing the pages crisp and burst into flame soon evap- 
orated. The day was a calamity, the approaching murky 
evening a horror. 

At supper she wondered what Jason Burrage was doing. 
A trace of the odor of his cheroot lingered in the dining 
room. He was astonishingly solid—the only actuality in a 
nebulous world of lofty, flickering ceilings and the lash of 
rain. He might as well smoke in her drawing-room as in 
the Burrage kitchen. Paret Fifield would have drifted 
naturally to the Canderay house, but not Jason, not a na- 
tive of Cottarsport. . . . With anairof determination 
she sharply pulled the plush, tasseled bell rope in the corner. 


XIV 


HE heard the servant open the front door; there was a 
pause. Jason was taking off his greatcoat, after which 
he entered, calm and without query. 

“T was tired of sitting alone,” she said with an air of 
entire frankness. In a minute or so more it was all as it had 
been the evening before—she held a coal for his cheroot as 
he tilted back beside her with his feet on the rail. “You 
are a very comfortable man, Jason,’’ she told him. 

He made no reply, though a quiver crossed his lips. 
Then, after a little: ‘It’s astonishing how soon you get 
used to things. Seems as if I had been here for years, and 
this is only the second time.” 

“Have you thought any more of California?” 

He faced her with an expression of surprise. “‘It had 
gone clean out of my mind. I suppose I will go back 
though—nothing here for me. I can’t come to see you 
every evening.” 

She preserved a silence in which they both fell to staring 
into a dancing bluish flame. The gusts of rain were audible 
like the tearing of heavy linen. An extraordinary idea had 
taken possession of Honora—if the day had been fine, if she 
had been out in a sparkling air and sun, a very great deal 
would have happened differently. But just what she 
couldn’t then say; the fact alone was all that she curiously 
apprehended. 

“T suppose not,” she answered, so long after his last 
statement that he gazed questioningly at her. “‘I wonder 
if it has occurred to you,” she continued, ‘‘how much alike 
we are? I often think about it.” 

“Why, no,” he replied; “it hasn’t. Jason Burrage and 
Honora Canderay! I wouldn’t have guessed it, and I don’t 
believe anyone else ever has. I’d have a hard time thinking 
about two more different. It’s—it’s ridiculous!” He 
became seriously animated. ‘“‘Here I am—well, you know 
all about me—with some money perhaps, and a little of 
the world in my head; but you’re—you’re Honora Can- 
deray.” ; 

“You said once that I was nothing but a woman,’’ she 
reminded him. : 

“T remember that,” he admitted with evident chagrin. 
“T was drunk.” 

“That’s when the truth is often hit on; I am quite an 
ordinary sort of woman.” 

He laughed indulgently. 

“You said last evening I had some of a very common 
quality.” (Continued on Page 84) 
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pmobile 


Owners of earlier Hupmobiles are so well satis- 
fied that they can scarcely believe that the new 
Hupmobile is more comfortable and more efh- 
cient than their cars—umtil they have taken a ride 
in the new car. 


Then capitulation is complete. The old enthu- 
siasm is redoubled. 


The Hupmobile has always been noteworthy 
for the whole-hearted endorsement it has 
received from owners everywhere. 


But it is an actual fact that the astonishing power- 
and-comfort qualities of this new Hupmobile are 
already building up a broader and deeper loyalty. 
We feel perfectly safe in referring you to the 
first owner of the new car that. you meet, for 
confirmation of all our comfort claims. 
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WAS very young and I was engaged to 
| be married. We had just lost our money 

in rather dramatic fashion, and we were 
all doing what we could to supply the sudden deficit. My 
sister began to prepare herself to be a teacher, my brother 
left his boarding school and came home to go into a friend’s 
office, and I—well, I accepted the hand and heart of the 
young man in our set with whom I had had most pleasure 
in dancing in winter and sailing in summer. 

He was a young business man, just starting as assistant 
to his father, whose business was an old-established com- 
fortable sort of family affair, big enough to supply, in 
time, an extra income for an unambitious young couple 
like ourselves. Everyone congratulated us heartily, and I 
began to embroider towels and hem table napkins and to 
dream about patterns of flat silver. The whole arrange- 
ment was satisfactory to the point of banality, and I might 
have been quite an old married woman by this time, but— 
I had a voice. 

Nine tenths of me, at this age, were the normal, rational 
characteristics of a well brought up, bright, good-looking 
girl. But the last tenth was an unknown quantity—a 
great big powerful something which I vaguely felt, even 
then, to be the master of all the other tenths, a force which 
was capable of having its own way with the rest of me if I 
should ever give it a chance. My voice, the agent of this 
vague power, had developed rather late. It is true that 
our whole childhood had been colored by music, that we 
read notes before we could read letters, and that music was 
our earliest and most natural mode of expression. 

My father’s greatest joy in life was music, and he always 
played imaginative musical games with us in the evenings. 
The earliest one I remember was when we were tiny tots. 
He used to improvise on the small organ we had and ask 
us questions, which we had to answer singing to his 
accompaniment. 

I really began reading music at four years old. We 
played and sang all our childhood. When Marjorie was 
seven and I was six we once sang evensong at the village 
church, when members of the regular choir were ill or 
absent. Marjorie had a heavenly childish soprano and I 
a heavy nondescript voice. But always pleased my father 
by singing real second voice, and not just following the 
soprano in thirds. 

He used to give us a note, and we then had to run round 
our rather large house humming it. It was the deepest dis- 
grace we ever knew if we had sharped or flatted when we 
got back to the starting point. He taught us musical 
terms by making us dance to different rhythms he played, 
and would call out ‘Allegro,’ ‘‘ Vivace,’ ‘‘ Adagio,” 
“Molto allegro,” ‘‘Legato,”’ and so on, to which we had to 
change instantly. Whenever people came to the house we 
played and sang for them, and though it might have been 
rather awful for the visitors it was very good for us to get 
used to an audience. 


Early Studies in New York. 


HAD always been able to sing, but the sudden growth of 

my voice was asurprise. One day inschool we were asked 
to write a composition on our favorite wish. All the other 
girls said they wished for curly hair, for pretty dresses, for 
any other frivolous thing that came into their heads. But 
I tookit seriously and told my dearest wish in all the world— 
a great voice, a voice with which I could make audiences 
ery or laugh at my will. And, strangely enough, from that 
timemy girlish voice began to grow stronger and stronger, 
until I could proudly make more noise with it than any 
other girl in school. Then it grew louder and higher, until 
it was impossible to ignore such a big possession any longer 
and the family decreed that I must have singing lessons. 

I took lessons accordingly from an excellent local 
teacher, practiced scales and exercises, and later studied 
the classic songs and arias as seriously as I could, but it was 
so fatally easy to, be interrupted.» I would just begin a 
morning’s work when someone would call me on the tele- 
phone to go shopping. It was easy to think ‘‘Oh! I’ll prac- 
tice this afternoon!” and fly off, to be gone.all day. In the 
evening there was my’ fiancé, who had to tell me all the 


absorbing details of his office; or there was a dance or a. 
theater party, and I took everything that came my way’ 


and enjoyed it all equally. But all the time my voice was 
really first in my thoughts, and'Tlonged to study seriously, 
to arrange my whole life for it and its proper development. 


The family, it seemed’ to me, was more’interested in my ~ 


trousseau than in anything else. They had scraped together 
five hundred dollats, arid: was to have it-all, incredible as 
it sounded, to buy clothes with. Subconsciously all day, 
and compellingly in bed at night, the'thought of what I 
could do for my voice with that five hundred dollars was 
with: me. I-saw myself only.as a singer,.and knew that I 
could never be happy unless I were allowed first to get my 


MY AIM in writing these memoirs has been to tell as 
nearly as possible just what an American girl goes through 
who prepares for and attains a position on the European 


operatic stage. I once loved Germany; now the German 
Government has made the name synonymous with Abomi- 
nation, and I can no longer loveit. But if any student can 
profit by my years of work spent there and in other coun- 
tries, I shall feel that it has been worth while to tell this story. 


instrument in thorough working order and then to use it. 
Finally my feeling grew strong enough to carry me into 
action. 

New York was my Mecca. I talked it all over with my 
fiancé, told him what a year there would do for me, making 
it clear that I expected to sing professionally after our 
marriage. He agreed to everything and promised that I 
should do as I wished. His possible objection disposed of, 
only the financial difficulty remained, looming large before 
me. Deeply and more deeply I was convinced in my own 
mind that I might marry in old clothes, but not with my 
voice untrained. I finally summoned courage to propose to 
my family that I should use the precious five hundred for a 
year’s study in New Yorkinstead of for a trousseau. Mirac- 
ulous to relate they agreed and I was boundlessly happy. 

We all spoke and thought of my future as’ that of a con- 
cert singer. My intention of marrying seemed to make 
anything else out of the question. Indeed, at that time the 
Metropolitan, in New York, formed the only oasis in the 
operatic desert of America. There were spasmodic attempts 
at traveling companies in English, but no other sign of a 
permanent institution throughout the length and breadth 
of the country. I must confess, however, that the operatic 
bee buzzed considerably at times in the less conspicuous 
portions of my bonnet. One or two musicians of standing 
who heard me sing pronounced mine an operatic voice, and 
strange longings stirred inside me when I saw the Metro- 
politan singers on the boards. . 


That winter in New York was a revealing experience to 
me in many ways. Numbers of things assumed different 
values in my estimation. One of the first.new things I 
learned was the comparative insignificance of five hundred 
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success has been enough to start them on a 
career doomed to certain failure. If they 
had only tried for church positions in a large 
city in America, had competed in the open market of their 
own country, they would have been saved a heartbreak 
and much good money besides. 

I won a thousand-dollar position almost at once, over 


' the heads of many older and more experienced competi- 


dollars as a provision for-a year’s expenses... I lived at.one . 


of those boarding houses which are called both “reason- 
able” and respectable, and had lessons in singing, diction 


» and French; all of-which counted up to a great many dol- 


lars a week. My five hundred began to shrink at an alarm- 
ing rate, and I don’t know what I should have done’if a 
friend had not advised metotry for a church position—that 
invaluable means of adding to the resources of a student, 
which is‘possible only in America, Besides offering a splen- 
did chance of financial assistance the church-position system 
is an infallible test of the money value of one’s voice. 
How many girls have I known in Europe embarking 


upon the expensive and dreadfully laborious preparation 


for an operatic career without possessing a single one of the 
qualifications, necessary to success, without even an ade- 
quate, to say nothing of an unusual, voice! Their singing of 


, Because I Love You! has;been the admiration:of their local. 
circle, even less musical than themselves, and _ ‘this little 


finding it over. 


tors, on the merits of my voice alone. The salary was my 
financial salvation, but besides this my general musician- 
ship was much improved by the practice in sight reading 
and ensemble singing. I grew used to facing an audience, 
and found a chance to put into use what I Seams. in my 
singing lessons. 

The church in which I sang had many wealthy ees: 
and the dress parade on Sundays used to be quite a sight. 
Our place, as choir, was directly facing the congregation, in 
a little gallery, so that our hats and dresses were sub- 
jected to very searching scrutiny. The furnishing of suit- 
able garments for such an exalted position became quite 
a problem. The soprano was a well-known singer who, in 
addition to a good salary, had many concert and oratorio 
engagements; and her furs and ostrich feathers were my 
despair. I would sit up half the night to cover a last-year’s 
straw hat with velvet. I made an endless succession of 
smart blouses, which, as we were hidden below the waist 
by the railing, I wore with the same utility black broad- 
cloth skirt. I constructed the most original collars and 
jabots for them out of odds and ends. 

My church engagement was to come to an end May 
first. The thought of turning my back on the start I had 
made depressed me fearfully. I had given my word to 
marry and did not think of wavering. But the letters of 
my fiancé and his rare visits to New York had not helped 
us to understand each other better. Many hours I walked 
the floor longing for advice and wrestling with myself. I 
said to my sister, ‘‘I have my foot on the first rung of the 
ladder and now I must take it off.” 

The one thought that comforted me was that I could go 
on at any rate as well as it was possible in my own town, 
and though it would be much harder to make a career from 
there, it could be done with the codperation of my hus- 
band. It was hard for me to talk in those days, but one 
day driving down Fifth Avenue in a hansom, a rare treat, 
I remember my feelings were too much for me and I burst 
through my repression and told him how I must develop 
that side of me, and he promised that he’d help me. I 
believed him, of course. But though I was dreadfully seri- 
ous, he, as I learned later, ranked my singing with the 
china-painting and fancy-work of his relations, as a sort of 
harmless pastime to occupy my leisure moments. 


The Broken Engagement 


BOUT the first of May I returned home. They were all 
at the station to meet me; my fiancé had even broken 
into his office hours to be there too. We had seen each other 
seldom during my absence from home, for New York was 
a long way off and he was saving his pennies religiously for 
the great event. When we married our income would be a 
tight fit in any case, and I could not help rejoicing that my 
singing might add considerably to it. There was no 
thousand-dollar church position in our town, but one or 
two of the churches paid respectable salaries to their 
quartets, and I hoped soon to begin to make a concert 
career. 

For a little while after my return I was very happy. 

Everyone was so nice to me and seemed to think I had 
done remarkable things already. Our church asked me to 
sing a solo the Sunday when the bishop was expected, and 
I held a sort of reception afterward and heard many pleas- 
ant things about my progress. After my hard work and 
self-denial, the rest, the gentle flattery and the comfort of 
home surroundings were very welcome. 
. Only with my fiancé things were not so satisfactory. 
Something, I did not know what, was the matter; but it 
all culminated one evening in his saying that no married 
woman should follow a profession, that she should find 
occupation enough in her own home. This was really a 
great shock to me, as he had promised me his support in 
my work so often. 

I asked him very quietly if those were his convictions, 
and on his affirmative answer I took off his ring, returned 
it to him and went upstairs without one more word, feeling 
as if I had been wakened out of a nightmare and, though 
still palpitating from the shock, was experiencing relief at 
In my own room I stretched my arms 
above my head and said “‘Free!’”? A marvelous vista of 
freedom opened to me after the months of strain. I could 


hardly bear to go to sleep, it was so wonderful to plan how @ 


ii could go ahead and study.. 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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Truck Tires That 


Welcome Tests 


Republic Truck Tires have a ten- 
sile strength of nearly 3,600 pounds 
per square inch. 


This is practically twice the tensile 
strength of many truck tires. 


The tests which demonstrated this 
tensile strength also showed that 
Republics were wear resisting to 
a remarkable degree. 


These same tests likewise showed 
that Republics were almost im- 
mune to road cutting and chipping 
—an advantage confirmed by every 
user’s experience. 


Many users of Republic Truck 
Tires previously used other truck 
tires. 


They were induced to test Repub- 
lics in comparison with others. 


As a result they now use Republic 
Truck Tires exclusively. 


Republic Truck Tires are made of 
Prddium Process rubber, the same 
rubber that makes Republic Pneu- 
matic Tires last longer. 


The Republic Rubber Corporation 
Youngstown, Ohio 
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(Continued from Page 28) 

I had given up my choir, and now on my return to New 
York found it a difficult matter to get another. All the 
churches had made their arrangements for the year, and 
the best I could hope for was occasional substituting in 
case one of the altos was unable to sing. I made the round 
of the agents’ offices. Some heard me and were compli- 
mentary; some refused as their lists were full. But when 
I mentioned the word “engagement” I was always met 
by the rejoinder “No experience.” 

It seemed a hopeless deadlock. No one would engage 
me without experience and no one would give me an oppor- 
tunity to become experienced. I knew that the one way 
out of the difficulty was to go abroad and get experience 
there. I have said that the idea of singing in opera had 
always made a strong appeal to me, and I knew that I had 
some of the qualifications necessary for the stage—a big 
voice, good stage appearance and ability to act—we had 
always acted—as well as a great capacity for hard work. 
But the essential qualification, without which the others 
were all ineffective, was the financial support necessary to 
get me there and to provide means of studying and of 
living adequately while I prepared myself for opera. 

I despaired of obtaining this, but the way was suddenly 
opened for me in what seemed a miraculous manner. 
Friends of mine in the church, Frank Smith Jones and his 
wife, offered to finance me through my years of prepara- 
tion and for as long afterward as I might need their aid. 
These real friends were behind me for years, and I owe 
them more than I can everrepay. They made it possible 
for me to have my sister with me; for me, a rather delicate 
girl, an inestimable benefit. In the seventh heaven of joy I 
prepared to go to Paris to study with Jacques Bouhy, 
recommended to me by my New York teacher. I packed 
my few clothes, some songs and a boundless enthusiasm, 
and set sail. 


I crossed on one of the steady big ocean liners. I remem- 
ber only one passenger, a boy of such personal magnetism, 
even then, that he stands out in my recollection as clearly 
as anyone I have ever met, though he was then only a 
young fellow and unknown to fame. His name was 
Douglas Fairbanks and his ambition was to go on the stage. 
He said as we neared England: ‘‘ Well, some day we’ll read 
‘Conried, of the Metropolitan Opera House, presents Miss 
Kathleen Howard,’ and ‘Charles Frohman presents Mr. 
Douglas Fairbanks.’’”’ His prophecy—which I recall 
even to the spot on the boat where he made it, and 
the expression of his eyes, which matched mine at that 
moment—has almost been fulfilled. 

I reached Paris in the beginning of September with 
my “instrument” in working order, with a smatter- 
ing of French, a letter of credit for a thousand dollars, 
and a large supply of courage. I found my voice 
adequate to all my demands upon it, but the money 
just half enough; it was increased the next year. As 
for my courage, I have had to go on renewing that 
ever since, until it has become the largest factor in 
my success. Emma Juch told me once that she always 
said it was not difficult to attain success and make a 
career. Perhaps her success was made at a time when 
the competition was less keen, but I at any rate could 
never agree with her. 


Settling Down in Paris 


I ARRIVED in Paris early in the morning and went 
to a small hotel in the Rue Cambon. It quite 
thrilled me to ask the chambermaid for eau chaude 
instead of hot water; and I felt proud of knowing 
that the midday meal was called déjeuner a la four- 
chette. I remember that meal to this day—it began 
with radishes and butter, those inseparable compan- 
ions in France, went on to omelet, then cold meat and 
salad, with small clingstone peaches and little white 
grapes for dessert. Red or white wine was included, 
and the bread was a yard long, cut half through into 
sections, and laid down the middle of the table. It 
was all half miraculous to me, and afterward when I 
went out to stroll under the arches of the Rue de 
Rivoli I thought myself in fairyland. The jewelry, 
lingerie and photograph shops delighted me, as they 
have innumerable tourists. The Place de la Concorde 
seemed one of the most beautiful places I had ever 
seen—an opinion which I still hold, by the way—and 
I felt like a queen when I called an open fiacre and 
drove in state toward the Arc de Triomphe, stopping 
to buy a big bunch of red roses for twenty cents from 
a ragged man who ran shouting beside my carriage. 
In the evening I went to the opera and wondered at 
the great stairway and at the big auditorium, and still 
more at the poor performance I saw there, but which 
I accounted for by the fact that September is the dull 
season. 

That first day was all thrills. The next was spent 
in arranging hours for lessons and collecting pension 
addresses from all my acquaintances, as I saw that 
it would be impossible to do my work in a hotel. 


I set bravely out on my hunt fora dwelling place. Prices 
have increased considerably since those days, for at that 
time it was possible to get very good board and. lodging 
on the left bank of the Seine for five francs a day. My 
professor, Jacques Bouhy, however, lived near the Arc de 
Triomphe, and I wished to be within walking distance. I 
toiled up and down a great many stairs and peeped into a 
great many rooms without finding what I sought. I could 
not bear to wait a day to begin working, and was just a bit 
discouraged, when I had the good fortune to meet two girls 
from home, who gave me the address of the pension where 
they had stayed. I rushed off at once tosee it, and found 
a very nice house of several floors, situated in a cité, a sort 
of garden behind the first row of houses on the street, so 
that its windows faced a view of trees and flower beds with 
circular gravel walks round them, instead of cobblestones. 

The head of the pension was an old woman who looked 
like a Bourbon but was really a bourgeoise. It was nearly 
noon when I arrived, but she was still in a wonderful dress- 
ing gown of purple and yellow stripes, with chaussons— 
cloth slippers—on her feet, and an elaborate coiffure of 
dyed black hair above her yellow old face. She was most 
gracious, remembered the names of her former lodgers, said 
they were trés gentilles, turned a neat compliment to the 
American nation, and showed me the rooms herself. 

I chose a back one of good size, nicely furnished and 
hung with pretty chintz. It had opening off it alarge cup- 
board for washstand and trunks, and I was to have it with 
complete board for two hundred francs a month. The 
price was really higher, but my arrangement was for the 
winter. I was to pay extra for light and heat. The room 
had an open fireplace with a grille, or fire basket, in it, for 
which I could buy boulets—coal dust pressed into egg- 
shaped balls—for three franes a sack. 

For light there was a huge lamp. I made my bath 
arrangements with Jean, madame’s old servant, who, with 
his wife, Eugénie, was the real head of the establishment. 
I had bought a collapsible rubber tub, and Jean was to 
bring me a big can of hot water every morning. I found 
that I had to-tip occasionally or the water became as cool 
as Jean’s manners. Madame showed me her dining room 
and told me with pride that her cuisine was of an excellence 
renowned. 

I went to fetch my trunks and hire a piano, glad that 
my long search was over. The piano was asmall upright, a 
tin pan for tone, as are most Parisian pianos en location, 


Z Used to Get Absorbed in a Character to the Extent of 
Becoming Perfectly Oblivious to My Surroundings 


and it was to cost me ten francs a month, with eight francs 
for carting. They are more expensive now. When it was 
installed, my Lares and Penates on top of it, and my music 
on a stool beside it, I felt that my feet were firmly planted 
on the ladder leading to success. 

Then I began to work. And how I did work that winter! 
I had two singing lessons a week, and a session with the 
opera class lasting three hours, in which we went through 
the dramatic action of our réles. I slaved at my reper- 
toire, working three hours a week with a coach, and 
spending hours and hours a day learning by heart at home. 
Of course I began with the very biggest réles—we all do. 
The personalities of Amneris, Carmen, Dalila, Azucena, 
in turn—all in their French version, of course—occupied 
my mind waking and sleeping. 

Jacques Bouhy was always kind, grave and courteous 
with me. The thought of his having created Escamillo and 
his real knowledge of French traditions thrilled me. He 
lent me his copy of Samson et Dalila from which to copy 
the French words. It had an inscription from Saint-Saéns: 
“A M. Bouhy, grand prétre et grand artiste.’ He created 
the réle of the Grand Priest. 


Bouhy Rises in Wrath 


HE only time I ever saw him upset was one day after 

the opera class. Weall thought him safely out riding, as 
he always was on Mondays. My letter, written at that 
time to my mother, says: 


This morning in the opera class we had rather an 
unpleasant time. Little N , with the beautiful tenor 
voice, has learned in one week the first half of the Samson 
duet forme. He has had to learn it from a score which has 
only his voice part written in it. He is frightfully down on 
his luck, and with the gorgeous voice and speaking French 
can’t get anything to do, and has no money—not a cent to 
his name. We had done that, someone else had sung, and 
having ten minutes left Valdejo told N to sing again if 
he would. He was tired, but jumped up and began the first 
part of Faust. He kept forgetting it. Suddenly the door 
opened and in walked Bouhy as white as a sheet. He com- 
manded N—— to stop singing and to learn his things 
before coming again to the class. Said why did he sing like 
a barytone when he was a tenor, mocked him, told him he 
was ashamed to have such sounds made chez lui, that he 
had been a year on Faust. What example was he to the 
others? Everyone else had always worked seriously. He 
stormed for five long minutes, N—— standing quite 
still, with his brown dog’s eyes fixed on him—then 
helefttheroom. It was frightfully uncomfortable for 
us too. I am sure I have done just such rotten work, 
so it may be my turn next. Of course Bouhy was 
right. N has been therea year and ought to know 
it; but he is just tired out, and never sleeps, he says. 
They say Bouhy is beginning to show his age. This 
week he bounced his cook, whom he has had for years. 


I had two French lessons a week, and should have 
had at least one diction lesson besides, but for an 
invaluable course which I had taken in New York. 
These lessons were a nerve-racking experience from 
which I used to emerge with my feathers all rubbed 
the wrong way, from the strain of trying to imitate 
the intangible differences between the various French 
e’s. But I have always been grateful for this rigid 
training, from the time when I first reached Paris, 
and, though speaking very little French, could give an 
address to a cocher without having to repeat it, until 
now, when I can thank my trained ear for a perfect 
accent in singing foreign languages. 

I think no one ever studied more unrelentingly 
than I during that first year of hot enthusiasm. I 
began early in the morning, and the only reason that 
I did not burn the midnight oil was that I found it 
cost me too much in kerosene and firing. I could keep 
warm in bed for nothing, and boulets were my pet 
economy. Coming from a country where a warm room 
was taken for granted and where the furnaces in 
hotels and boarding houses might have been supplied 
by Elijah’s ravens for all I knew about it, I just 
couldn’t bear to see my money burning away bit by 
bit ina grate; and many a time I have put on my fur- 
lined coat rather than add fuel to the dying heap of 
dreadfully expensive ashes in the grille. 

At first I had no companionship and very little 
recreation, beyond the ever-fresh wonder and delight 
of the Paris streets as I saw them in my daily consti- 
tutional. One day I went with a girl friend to visit 
her atelier. I wrote to my mother: 


We spent a long timein the life classroom. It was 
a mixed class; a large oblong room, filled with I 
should think over a hundred students, mostly men. 
They sat in a circle facing the model throne. The floor 
is not raised, but the effect of an amphitheater is 
produced by rush-bottom stools of different heights. 
They rest their pads on drawing portfolios on a rail- 
ing in front of them. The room is intolerably hot 
because of the model. What struck us most was the 
intense silence and atmosphere of earnestness; no 
one speaks, and there is only the gentle rub-rub of 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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pee shipping is waiting 
in the harbor because cargoes 
are clogged on the railroads. 


Factories are laying off their labor 
and closing because they cannot 
get raw materials through the rail- 
road embargoes. 


The whole internal commerce of 
the East is in a snarl, and it will 
be so intermittently till the end 
of the war and after. 


Parallel with every railroad run 
the public highways. They are 
not clogged with trafhic. 


But they are clogged with mud or 
with neglect in various sections of 
the through-routes and the great 
swarm of motor-trucks traverse 
them slowly and with difficulty. 


Clear those roads, the nation needs 
them! 


Make your town, your county, 
keep up its part of the great 
arteries. 


Don’t let your locality be the 
weak link in the chain where an 


The Roads Must Help the Railroads 


EVENING POST 


Troop movement over Tarvia-treat- 
* ed Government Post-Roads, lead- 
ing from Fort Sam Houston, Texas 


impassable mile puts the whole in- 
terurban route out of commission. 


Don’t wait for the next county to 
act first; they may be waiting for 
you! 


It is no time to be building roads 
for mere beauty or comfort. 


It’s no time to tolerate poor ‘roads 
that might be easing the overload 
of the railways. 


Such roads call for labor and ma- 
terials that are needed elsewhere. 


Build and treat your roads with 
Llarvia. 


In England and France that is 
just what they are doing: making 
their roads last longer by tarviat- 
ing them on a greater scale than 
ever, [hey figure that it saves 
labor, which is scarce, and public 
money, which is scarcer. 


The Nation’s plea to our local 
governments to refrain from pub- 
lic works that can wait till the end 


of the war does not apply to roads. . 


Roads were never so vital as right 
now. They will help us win the war. 
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Parpio-built road, N. 
Main St., Providence, R.I. 


the facts before tax- 
payers as well as road authorities, The 


In order to bring 


Barrett Company has organized a Special 


Service Department which keeps up to 
the minute on all road problems. If you 
will write to the nearest office regarding 
road conditions or problems in your vicin- 
ity, the matter will have the prompt atten- 
tion of experienced engineers. This serv- 
ice is free for the asking. 

If you want detter roads and Jower taxes, 
this Department can greatly assist you. 


Special Service Department 


Illustrated booklet describing the various Tarvia treatments free on request. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 0 Aff f C Boston St. Louis 

Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh The "GB . g ompany Detroit Birmingham 

Kansas City Minneapolis Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 

THE BARRETT COMPANY, Liirep: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N. S. 
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Shaping Lasts 


Prevent Foot Ailments 


The Brown Shaping Lasts do for growing 
boys and girls what the standard army last does 
for the soldiers—dinsure perfect foot-action, 
maximum of foot service, and freedom from 
foot-ailments— because they 


(1) embody the new scientific principles in shoe- 
making, with separate lasts for girls and boys; 


(2) reproduce the lines and measurements of the 
perfect foot in each stage of its growth; 


(3) vary slightly with each succeeding size at toe, 
arch, heel and shank ; 


(4) give support to the foot at every point, while 
allowing entire freedom of movement ; 


(5) insure the proper position of the feet in action 
and secure body poise ; 


(6) train the growing feet for perfect service, pro- 
mote health, and prevent foot-ailments. 


Buster Brown Shoes are the only shoes made 
upon the Brown Shaping Lasts—the shoes which 
reproduce Nature’s lines of grace and beauty. 

Buster Brown Shoes are economical, for they are made 


by expert shoemakers, from the finest quality of leathers, 
with Government standard oak-tanned soles. 


Good shoe stores everywhere in the United States sell 
them for only $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 and up, in all the latest 
styles. ; 

“Training the Growing Feet” is an intensely 
interesting and valuable book, telling how 


to prevent foot troubles, that every parent 
should read. Write for a free copy to the 


Brown Shoe Company 


Exclusive Manufacturers 


St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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the charcoal, crayon or pencil against the paper. The 
students look quickly up and down and never move their 
glance except from their sketch to the model and back 
again.. She was a very pretty young girl and took graceful 
half-hour poses. The one interruption was a quiet Voice at 
the end of a half hour, “‘C’est l’heure”’; and they stopped 
for a few minutes’ rest. 

We went into another room where a picturesque old 
wretch with long black curls, red velvet waistcoat, long 
blue cape well thrown back, black grimy hands clasped 
round his*knee and clumsy rusty boots stuck out in front 
of him, was seated. 


Later one of these old models used to come to my 
brother. He had a card on which was printed the list of 
poses he was prepared to take: The Twelve Apostles, The 
Eternal Father and The God Jupiter. 

I found a little English tea room about a mile away, and 
often went there for tea and muffins, which in those days 
were hardly procurable in French places. The tea habit is 
only about ten years old in France. The people in the shop 
soon knew me by sight, which was just as well, for I would 
begin going over the words of some part in my head and 
walk out serenely, quite forgetting to pay for my tea. 
I still go in there occasionally when I am in Paris and 
remind them of that. I sometimes went to the two opéras 
and to the theater, but not nearly often enough, as I could 
spare neither time nor money, and the late hours made 
concentration on the next morning’s work more difficult. 
The concert world was a great disappointment to me. I 
think I longed for nothing so much that year as to hear 
great orchestral music well performed; but the Lamoureux 
and Chevillard concerts ‘did little to satisfy this craving, 
and I was amazed at the roughness of the strings and the 
narrow scope of the programs. Many of the great artists 
avoided Paris in their tours, the reason given being the 
lack of suitable concert halls. 


Student Life in Paris 


N THE other hand, a whole new school of composition 

was opened to me that winter by a fellow pensionnaire. 
Charles Loeffler and Henry Hadley spent part of the winter 
in our pension, and Mr. Loeffler introduced me to the 
French modernists. Later in the winter we often talked 
over their works together. He used to stroll into my room 
about tea time, saying he liked to watch me make tea, for 
I had such attractive fingers. He used to take me to the 
odd corners of his beloved Paris, cafés haunted by long- 
haired Sorbonne students and to cafés chantants. 

In those days Charles Fallot was still at the Noctambules 
and used to rise, very black and white and thin, and gaze 
at himself in the big mirror opposite, while he gestured 
with his long skinny arms and thoroughly French hands, 
and delivered himself of his witty chansons. Another night 
we went to a famous Montmartre place, Boite 4 Fursy, 
but it was not at all the same thing and neither of us 
liked it. 

Henry Hadley had the room above me, and often told 
me my hours of playing Carmen nearly maddened him. 
lalways studied in bed or at the piano, without singing, and 
rarely used. my voice when committing réles to memory. 
Hadley often had Cyril Scott, the English composer, in his 
rooms, and I used to listen with joy to Scott’s imagina- 
tive playing. It was like birds sweeping and swooping; all 
keys and intervals were interwoven. He always said, one 
hand on his forehead: ‘‘I have no understanding for limita- 
tions of harmony or rules of tempo.”’ And, indeed, why 
should one have? He liked nothing older than Debussy, 
and was unspeakably bored by Gluck and Beethoven and 
their ilk, though he loved Carmen. Hadley still retained a 
strong admiration for Wagner and respect for the old 
school, though he much appreciated the moderns and the 
modern orchestra. I first saw Mary Garden as Melisande 
with him. We both sat rapt and spellbound to the end, 
transported by what was to me a perfect revelation as 
to scoring for modern orchestra, the intangible operatic 
form and, most of all, the subtle imaginative acting of 
Mary Garden: 

Her power of suggestion in those days was capable of 
conveying any shade of thought or delicate mood to the 
spectator. That performance has’ always been and will 
always be an inspiration to me. 

Hadley was always starting off on impossible journeys 
to Egypt and the Orient, in search of material.. His talk 
was filled with the strangest scraps of out-of-the-way 
information, like bright-colored rags in a dust heap. 
Bauer lived-a door or two away, and I used to hear him 
practicing and then hear his concerts. A wordy war would 
rage at our end of the table at dinner, while old madame, 
from her seat of honor in the center, would cry, “Mais 
frangais, parlez francais, mes enfants! You crush my ears 
with your English!” Of course no attention was paid to 
her. Joining passionately in the discussions, though not 
themselves of the métier, were two American girls, living on 
the top floor, who were supposed to be writing a play 
together. One or another of the composers was usually 
more or less in love with one or other of the girls, and they 
took sides accordingly, for and against the recognized 


masters of the past. The two were most amusing, always 
doing something crazy. 

At one time.they had an incubator in their room, the gift 
of a passing admirer, and we engaged passionately in rais- 
ing chickens. The machine was heated by a huge kerosene 
lamp, and they were always turning it too high and having 
it fill the room with blacks and smoke, or letting it go out 
altogether. However, two or three chicks, more strenu- 
ously determined to live than the rest, managed to struggle 
out at length, and their advent was heralded by the whole 
pension. We had marked our initials on the eggs, one egg 
each, and when mine showed the first signs of life I held it 
in my hand till it was partly hatched. The little pecks 
inside the shell were fascinating to feel in one’s palm. As 
soon as the chicks could walk they were taken downstairs 
into the courtyard, and their attempts to scratch gravel 
were hailed by the assembled inhabitants of the garden 
ina rapture of several languages. One Englishman wanted 


_ Miss Howard as Dalila 


to make them little jackets so that he could take them for 
walks in the Bois. 

Discussion was meat and drink to all these people. . Their 
cry was ‘‘Sensations, sensations! Let the artist experience 
everything in his own person!”’ This doctrine sounded 
rather a menace to conduct, but talking endlessly about 
sensations seemed to be equivalent in most cases to expe- 
riencing them. Nevertheless, some of them indulged in 
desperate orgies of black coffee and cigarettes as an invoca- 
tion to their muse; and one of the composers assured me 
that the great symphonic poem on which he was at work 
had been inspired by breaking a bottle of scent in a closed 
cab, and driving for hours in the Bois inhaling the perfume. 
They loved to recount these Gargantuan excesses, and 
were extravagant in praise of midnight oil, attic windows, 
and the calm inspiration of early dawn after nights of 
frantic toil. They were dreadfully sincere, and very 
amusing to watch, but it seemed to me that there was a 
great deal of stage setting for very little play. They tended 
the green shoot of their artistic development with such 
fantastic care that it was in danger of dying from too much 
consideration. Personally I was too busy for either sensa- 
tions or the analysis of them, though I used to wonder 
what this Paris could bé like into which they journeyed 
and from which they returned full of tales of affaires and 
lovely women and gorgeous houses. It all seemed most 
romantic and interesting to me. 

The other end of the dinner table represented staid con- 
ventionality in contrast.to.our.anarchism. In the center 
sat madame, and beside her, her lifelong friend, the editor 
of one of the Paris newspapers. ‘Opposite her was Madame 
M , an American in the days of long ago, but with no 
trace of it left except her persistent accent. She was 
reputed to possess one hundred dresses, and certainly the 
variety of her. costumes was amazing; but as she was at 
least fifty-five and had preserved. every gown for the last 
thirty years her annual dress expenditure after all was 


probably not extravagant. Her old husband was ‘never. 


allowed.a word when she was present, so he revenged him- 
self for the privation by interfering with every game started 
after dinner in the salon; whist, poker, patience—no matter 
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what it was, he always insisted that the players were quite 
wrong and that he could show them how, it was done in 


’ the clubs. 


There was a young Russian girl with a pretty face and 
pretty clothes, whose hands, however, betrayed her peas- 
ant origin. Her beautiful sister was engaged at the Grand 
Opéra, so she was an object of great interest to me. There 
were some Swedes and nondescript Americans and a charm- 
ing French family—a mother and two daughters—bearers 
of an historic name, who had come up from their chateau 
in the south of France that the girls might have masters in 
various accomplishments, and were living in the pension 
from motives of economy. 

On Sundays their brother, a young naval officer, used 
to dine with them. With his’ pale, aristocratic face, little 
side whiskers, the high stock of his uniform, his strapped 
trousers and narrow arched feet, he was like a John Leech 
drawing come to life. i 

Then there was a large Frenchwoman, Madame la 
Marquise de Quelquechose, who lent the luster of her title 
and her ancestral jewels to our bourgeoise board; at least, 
she said her jewels were heirlooms, but her ancestors must 
have had a prophetic taste in jewelry, as I often. saw 
replicas of her ornaments in the shops of the Rue de Rivoli. 
An old Englishwoman completed our list of permanencies. 
In spite of twenty years’ residence in Paris she would still 
ask for “‘oon petty poo de pang” in a high drawling voice. 
There were transients of many nationalities, but these 
were our regular inmates. 

An interesting man sometimes dined with us. 
my mother about him, I said: 


Last night Mr. H dined here and told us many 
yarns about Sarah Bernhardt. He said once when he was 
in California he was asked to meet her and they all went on 
a hunting picnic together. She dropped her robe when she 
got to the island where they had déjeuner, undoing a wide, 
heavy, Egyptian-gold-and-precious-stone belt, and ap- 
peared attired in a man’s velvet hunting suit. He says she 
adores to talk cancan, and referred to the manager as 
‘that cochon.’’ After breakfast she threw the champagne 
bottles far into the lake and shot them to pieces.at the 
first shot. The only posey thing she did was when she undid 
her belt and threw it far across the road, and when he asked 
her if that was the way she treated such beautiful things 
she said that the man who gave it to her was domestic! 


Writing 


After a few months of strenuous endeavor on my part I 
began to be a little dissatisfied and restless. I saw clearly 
that in a year’s time, working at such pressure, I should 
have a sufficient repertoire to begin my apprenticeship on 
the stage; but I did not see my way to a début quite so 
clearly. I talked with the other pupils to get at their ideas 
of progression. They all said ‘When I make my début at 
the Opéra,” or “‘the Comique.” They were all sure of ah 
opening at the top, and apparently would consider nothing 
less than leading réles in a world capital. That was not my 
idea at all. I did not care about a début. I wanted:to learn 
to act, to do my big parts over and over again before an 
audience, to sing them into my voice, to learn to make 
voice, face and my whole body an articulate expression of 
all that the réle had to say. 


Feet at Ten Minutes of Two 


] TRIED to find out how the singers of the-two opéras 
had made their careers. Some I learned, though doing 
leading work, still paid for their performances by taking 
so-and-so many francs’ worth of seats every time they 
sang. Some had gained a hearing by the influence of their 
teachers. Some were there by ‘‘protection.” The Russian 
girl’s sister was very beautiful, but she was not very gifted 
either vocally or histrionically, and I wondered at her 
engagement until I heard that she was the protégée of a 
certain rich man. The winners of the first prize at the Con- 
servatoire had a chance given them, and one ‘or-two had 
made good to.a certain extent and still sang occasionally. 
But, I thought, if the débutantes of the Conservatoire must 
be given an opportunity there can be very little room for 
other inexperienced singers, and certainly none for foreign- 
ers. The France-for-the-French spirit had impressed me 
tremendously, as it must all foreignersin Paris. Generous 
as the city is to them, she rightly gives her rewards to those 
of her own race first. 

_ The opera’ class was another source of annoyance to me. 
The one idea was ‘‘ copy what I show you””—make a faith- 
ful imitation, whether it expresses what you feel or not; it 


- doesn’t matter what you feel so long as you pour every- 


thing into the same molds and turn out neat little shapes 
labeled “‘love,” ‘‘hate,” ‘‘despair’’—all ready for use and 
all. “‘true to the traditions of the French school.”’ The first 
lessons of all were in standing and walking, and there 
began my sadness. The traditions demanded that one’s 
feet be set eternally at ten minutes of two. Mine would 
deviate from this rule, and I aided and abetted them in 
their mutiny. My instinct was to sit. down occasionally 
with my knees together, instead of always draping one 


‘leg at the side of the-chair. I often felt like singing quite a 


long phrase with no gestures at all, instead of keeping up 
a succession of undulating arm movements. 
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Our dramatic coach, a fiery individual 
who chewed coffee berries persistently, 
struggled in vain to teach me to lay -one 
hand on my heart in the traditional man- 
ner, two middle fingers together, little 
one crooked, thumb in. Sometimes mine 
looked like a starfish, and sometimes like a 
fist; and both were taboo. Gestures had to 
melt into each other; there were different 
ones for different emotions, and woe betide 
you if you mixed them! There was a sort 
of test speech beginning “Mot, qui vous 
parle.’ The hand at moi had to be laid 
upon the chest in the approved manner. I 
have forgotten the middle, but the end was 
“et je vous jure, que je le ferai jamais!”” At 
jure one elevated the right hand, the first 
two fingers raised, and at jamais the right 
arm described a figure eight across the 
upper half of the body, with the gesture of 
tearing away a long beard. We did this all 
winter and never reached perfection—that 
is, an exact copy of Valdejo, our instructor. 
We had to practice the classic walk— 
slowly advancing, foot dragging, stomach 
out, very lordly to see, one arm bent from 
the elbow with the forearm and hand rest- 
ing against the body—a most difficult 
thing. The different versions were very 
comic, but the idea was excellent and I 
used it later in Orfeo. Certainly a pulled- 
back “‘tummy” would not be in character 
in a Greek tunic. 

Later we had to act scenes from our 
operas, and there I got on better. I used to 
get absorbed in the character to the extent 
of becoming perfectly oblivious to my sur- 
roundings. I remember once as Dalila 
throwing myself so hard upon the supposed 
couch of Dalila that I thumped my head 
on the marble mantel behind me. My 
watching classmates burst into a snicker 
and I into real tears of anger, not of pain. 
I had entirely forgotten them when their 
giggles wrenched me back into the present; 
but their great pride was never to forget 
themselves and always to be ready to imi- 
tate the coach in cold blood. He, however, 
appreciated that I had something in me, 
and used to thump me on the back and call 
me ‘‘Canaille!’’ when I did anything that 
pleased him—a curious expression of 
approval. 

I am not denouncing the ordinary opera 
class. This method of slavish imitation 
doubtless has its usefulness for some people. 
The old order of opera singer was often 
trained by such schooling. But Mary 
Garden had opened my eyes to the new 
order of singing actors, and the old method 
was no help to me. I longed for a real stage 
on which to try out my own ideas and find 
by experience whether they were right or 
wrong. I wanted to gain that subtle qual- 
ity, authority, which is nearly as important 
as voice itself, that routine which makes 
one forget the four long bones of the body 
and blends all its members into an instru- 
ment of expression, homogeneous and har- 
monious. 


Provincial Audiences 


In my researches into the life stories of 
French singers I heard much of the French 
provinces as a training school, and turned 
my attention to accumulating all the in- 
formation on that subject that I could 
gather. I heard tales of southern audiences 
who cheered their singers to the echo, 
waited in a mob to tear the horses from 
their carriages after a performance, pelted 
them with flowers and expressed their ap- 
proval in other picturesque fashions. The 
reverse side of the picture is of directly op- 
posite character, when benches are torn up 
and flung over the gallery by the ‘‘gods,” 
disappointed at not hearing a favorite 
singer, and the head of the unlucky substi- 
tute is the target for their missiles till he 
makes good with a high note loud enough 
to pierce the din of their protestation. If 
a wretched singer clears his-throat loudly 
enough to be heard he will be greeted at 
each entrance by a chorus of throat-clearing 
from the gallery. If his acting of apart 
strikes them as being pretentious or oversol- 
emn, groans and cries of ‘‘Shaksper-r-r-e”’ 
reward his efforts. To crack on a high note 


is the certain signal for a riot of yelling and - 


jeers; but the unhappy singer must stick it 
out at any cost, for if he leaves the stage 
they wait for him outside and set upon him 
bodily. 

“Tf you’ve made the round of the prov- 
inces,” as Harry Weldon, who has done so, 
once said to me, “‘ you can sing in hell!” 

Of course not all provincial audiences are 
so temperamental as the southerners, but, 
as far as I could learn, paid performances 
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and protection seemed to exist everywhere 
in greater or less degree. The repertoire was 
limited and old-fashioned—the standard 
French operas—Faust, Mignon, Carmen, 
Hamlet—were performed; with Traviata, 
Trovatore, Aida, The Barber, some Meyer- 
beer, and many of the lighter works, like 
La Fille du Régiment. Among the more 
modern works were Werther and Manon, 
of Massenet; with Bohéme and Butterfly 
and perhaps Louise. Lohengrin and Tann- 
hduser were sometimes given; but the big 
Wagner dramas, the classics of Mozart, 
Weber and Gluck, and the moderns like 
Debussy, Dukas, "Strauss, Humperdinck, 
seemed neglected. Over all there hung a 
general lack of method, musical thorough- 
a and discipline. I must confess that 

I judge largely by hearsay, as the only 
provincial French opera house of which I 
have any personal knowledge is that of 
Nancy. So it may be that I do the prov- 
inces an injustice. Of course both Monte 
Carlo and Nice offer many novelties—but 
then, Monte Carlo is not a provincial 
French opera at all. 

On the other hand the stories I heard of 
the great operatic machinery of Germany 
began to attract me. The organized sys- 
tem of opera, the great chain of opera 
houses, the discipline of their rigid school- 
ing, the concentration and deep musical 
sincerity of their musicians, the simplicity 
of German life—all seemed to offer what I 
was looking for. The dramatic quality of 
my voice, I believed, would have more scope 
in their more varied repertoire, while surely 
in their hundred-odd opera houses I might 
find a place to work out my ideas in peace. 


De Reszke’s Warning 


Everyone thought me crazy. My teach- 
ers tried their hardest to dissuade me, 
promising me a great career in France. But 
I felt a call to Germany, where I hoped to 
find the right conditions for my own de- 
velopment, which seemed lacking in France. 
The great barrier was the language—the 
difficulty of singing in it, to say nothing of 
learning it, for I did not know one word. 
Jean de Reszke said to me later, speaking of 
German as a language for singing: ‘‘ Avec 
cette langue vous marriverez jamais” — 
“‘With that language you will never suc- 
ceed.”” However, I have said that I had a 
good deal of courage in those days, and I 
determined to go to Berlin to try my luck. 

Not that I was tired of Paris. It is still 
my favorite city, offering a wonderful op- 
portunity for broadening culture to those 
who can get into touch with its art life. 
I owe it a great debt for deepening my ar- 
tistic perception, and developing that sense 
of true proportion which keeps one from 
exaggeration on the one hand and ped- 
antry on the other. But Ishould not recom- 
mend Paris as the bestschool for the ordinary 
American student of singing who has no 
opportunity to penetrate into real French 
life. There is no lack of sincerity in the 
real French institutions—the Conserva- 
toire, the schools of art, the Sorbonne— 
there are found concentration, compe- 
tition and keenness enough. But the 
foreign student of singing did not ordinarily 
come into contact with these institutions. 
In the Paris vocal studios, as I knew them, 
there is a dissipation instead of a con- 
servation of energy. The students expect 
to win the crown without running the race, 
and money and influence play too great a 
role. The splendid solid qualities of the 
French people escape their attention al- 
together, while the frivolity and luxury, 


which to the unthinking unobservant for- 


eigner who can not penetrate below the 
surface seem the salient characteristics 
of French life, have a subtle demoralizing 
effect, making it hard to pursue the narrow 
path of daily grind: The students—vocal 
students, I. mean—tend to exaggerate 
their little emotions. into grandes passions, 
and hold the most. disproportionate views 
of their own importance. I do not mean to 
say that I agree with a certain singer who 
brought back harrowing tales about Amer- 
ican students in Europe. Among all the 
hundreds of vocal students I have known 
I never met one case of flagrant misbe- 
havior. In general the girls live quietly 
and strive according to their lights, though 
there is not one in twenty with resolution 
enough to concentrate on the hard work 
necessary for a great career. The tempta- 
tion is to fritter away both time and money 
on the things that don’t matter. 


The first of September, Ba a word. of 
German, I set out for Berlin. My mother 
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had come over during the preceding spring 
to make her home in Paris with-my brother 
Cecil and my sister. From that time on I 
went to them for the summers, and my sister 
joined me when I went to Metz and has 
never left me since. It made it harder to 
leave both family and Paris behind and go 
into an unknown land, but I felt it to be 
the best way. 

Lilli Lehmann’s studio was my objective 
point. I found her address in a musical 
journal and, armed with that and the ad- 
dress of an inexpensive pension, I took the 
train. Arrived in Berlin I took a cab, di- 
recting the driver to my pension by show- 
ing him the street and number on a piece of 
paper. Somewhere between that cab and 
my room my traveling clock got lost, and 
what a time I had to recover it! The apple- 
cheeked maid knew of the existence of no 
other language besides her own. In vain I 
made a pendulum of my finger and tire- 
lessly repeated “‘tick, tick’’—no gleam of 
intelligence dawned in her Prussian blue 
eyes. 

The first few days brought a series of 
disappointments. The Lehmann idea had 
to be abandoned. She was out of town and 
recommended me by letter to a certain 
Herr , to whom she was sending every- 
one who applied to her. I found him a dear 
old man indeed, but one who had nothing 
to say to me on the subject of voice pro- 
duction which I had not heard already. 
However, I decided to begin the study of 
German repertoire with him, painstakingly 
relearning the operas I already knew in 
French, and adding the new ones required 
for a German engagement. Later I found 
a good répétiteur, who knew the operas 
thoroughly, quite sufficient and much 
cheaper, as he charged only four marks an 
hour. I studied the words of my réles with 
Herr ——’s wife, who had been :an actress 
and a good one, and who laid the foundation 
of what is now a perfect German accent. 
These lessons were five marks an hour, and 
were quite worth it. I would learn a réle 
by heart, sentence by sentence, looking up 
every word in the dictionary and writing in 
the translation over the German, spending 
hours in fruitless search for a past participle 
that did not look as if it belonged to its 
infinitive, the only part of the verb, of 
course, to be given in the dictionary! Then, 
sentence by: sentence, I would go over it 
with Frau ——, repeating each word after 
her, sometimes twenty times! Besides this 
drudgery I had German lessons for four 
months—at three marks—for which I had 
to translate and write exercises. All the 
labyrinths of the declension of articles, 
nouns, and adjectives in three genders, and 
plurals, lay before me to be explored. The 


datives and accusatives haunted my dreams . 
by night, and by day I was reduced to a 


sign language. 


Cheap Seats for the Opera 


I had left my first pension, and crushing 
down the temptation to live in one of the 
big, gay German-American pensions, where 
justice is tempered with mercy, so tospeak, 
I moved myself and my piano into a real 


German one, where I was the only alien. * 


It was one floor of a large house in a quiet 
side street—the top floor, and no elevator! 
I climbed eighty-seven steps, by actual 
count, every time I came home from a les- 
son. I had a huge room, heated by steam, 
with board, for four marks a day. The meals 
were echt deutsch. Breakfast was set ready 


on the dining-room table at.some unearthly . 


hour, -and the, guests went in and helped 
themselves when they ‘chose. The coffee 
and ‘hot milk’ were kept warm over little 
alcohol flames,- and ‘there were delicious 
Berlin rolls and'the best of unsalted butter. 
Dinner-was at'two, and was good.in its plain 
way. We had some'North German dishes, 
which one had to learn to enjoy, like olives. 
Hot chocolate soup I grew.quite fond of, but 


beer soup, sorrel soup, and cabbage soup: 


with cherries in it were never exactly inti- 
mates of mine. One dish, ‘of baked ham 
with dumplings and hot plum j jam, sounds 
strange, but improves on acquaintance. 
My fellow pensionnaires were nearly all 
teachers or students preparing to be’teach- 
ers. They all spoke German and nothing 
but. German, and at first I used to think 


my mind would drown in the overwhelming - 


floods of it that assailed my ears. “Gradually 
it came to sound like individual words and 


phrases, and soon I dared occasionally to. 


launch a small conversational bark upon it, 
avoiding the disastrous rocks of gender as 


by the time my genders and cases were all 
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arranged for a sentence the subject had 
changed and I could not use it. 

Another American student of singing 
came to live there, and in the evening we 
used to go to the opera or to concerts to- 
gether. On Saturdays the evening paper 
announced the program at the opera for the 
week, and we could hardly wait to look at 
it. The cheaper seats were in great demand. 
Students waited for hours, sometimes from 
earliest dawn, outside the box office on 
Sunday mornings, when the sale for the 
week began. We had an arrangement with 
the keeper of a little fruit and vegetable 
shop, to save ourselves the wait. We would 
decide what we wished to see and go over 
to his shop on Saturday evening to order 
the seats from him. He then went down 
early enough to secure the front row in the 
top gallery for us at two marks fifty, and 
we paid him half a mark for his trouble. 
Three marks for gallery seats was quite a 
high price in comparison to prices for the 
rest of the opera house, for the orchestra 
chairs cost only eight marks. The top gal- 
lery is vast, and the back rows are much 
cheaper, but the authorities show their 
sense in keeping up the price of the front 
rows, and I don’t think there is ever an 
empty seat there. 


Landing a Contract 


By the first of December I had broken 
the back of the German declensions, under- 
stood a good part of an ordinary conversa- 
tion, and had painfully acquired three or 
four réles in German. The gadfly of my 


ambition began to torment me again, and I. 


determined to look for a job. 

Students often ask me *‘ How did you get 
your first engagement?” This is how: I 
went to see the best agent in Berlin, a man 
of the highest reputation for fair dealing, 
who is'the recognized head of his profession. 
Opinion.as to the agent’s powers of useful- 
ness is divided among singers. Some main- 
tain that they have made all their good 
engagements independently, others tell you 
that you are’safe only in the hands of a rep- 
utable agent. I have closed contracts in 
both ways. The agent is not omnipotent. 
It is his business to-watch the operatic field 
and notify you when there is a vacancy 
that he thinks would suit you. He is apt 
to know.first where:such vacancies are 
likely to occur. Directors who are looking 
for singers sometimes went straight to their 
favorite agent. Then ‘he, the agent, sends 
you word that Herr Direktor Soandso will 
be at his office on such a day to hear sing- 
ers. When you respond you may find your- 
self the only contralto among:many other 
voices, or you may find’yourself one of six 
or seven all wanting the same engagement. 
The agent keeps contract blanksi in his office, 


, and when he hears of a vacancy in an opera 
~ house he fills in a blank with your name, 


the name of the theater, and tentatively 
the salary he thinks they will pay, and 
sends it to you. You.sign it if it suits 
you, and return it to the agent. This is 
really nothing more than a notification that 
there. is or will be sucha vacancy, and 


ais not worth the paper it is written on. 


American’ girls who do .not understand 
this will tell you that they have “been _of- 
fered Berlin, or Vienna, or Munich,’’ when 
they have merely received one of these 
A contract is worth 
nothing as such until it is countersigned 
by the director of the opera house and your- 
self as singer. Even then it is not valid 
until you have sung as many trial perform- 
ances at the opera house as the contract 


calls for, and for which you may have to 
‘ wait six months. » 


I told my agent uit I anthe ee 
chance ‘to do’ big réles somewhere, salary 
no particular object, as I should look upon 
the experience as the completion of my 
training.. I sang for him, left with him my 
repertoire and. photographs, and he prom- 
ised to let me know of the first opportunity 
that presented itself. In a short time he 
sent for-me to come’to see the director of 
the Theater des‘ Westens,‘a Berlin theater 
which’ at that time was the home of a sort 
of popular opera. I sang for the manager, 
and he was very complimentary. He offered 
to engage me at once,, but: he added, curi- 
ously enough, that I was too good for 
him! They gave only the older operas like 
Trovatore, on which the copyright had ex- 
pired, and of these only the ones which the 


\ Hofoper did not give, so that I should have 
no chance to sing’my big parts. 
».Same time he said-he would very much like 
skillfully as possible, though often: at: first ~ 


At the 


to have me. The offer did’ not suit my 
(Concluded on Page 42) 
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In Civil War Days She Cave Lim 5.5. White loth Powder 
; ~ Now They Send Lt Lo /heiaran 5 ‘sanln Camp r 


When they -were young andthe ‘marched gallantly away to- fight.” ~+-In71862, the dentists of this country needed a pure, safe dentifrice 
for his convictions she tucked a‘iittle box of S. S. White Tooth Powder.: ..that:they,could conscientiously recommend to their patients. Naturally 
in his knapsack. 2 Pies Ge a ‘eS eiaiee Mead gt thoy '™ they turnéd to the House of White, which for years had-supplied them * 

Ever since —for more than half a century—they have used nothing with all the equipment for their dental practice. S. S. White Tooth 
for their teeth but S. S$. White’s—both Powder was made for dentists. “Then six.years later, in 1868, 
Powder and Paste. ey came the S. S. White Tooth Paste. 


—And now they regularly send S. S. White Tooth Paste was One of the First 
S. S. White Tooth Paste to their grand- Pastes in this Country Ever Put Into Tubes 


son in camp. When he goes to France Until very recently S. S. White’s could be obtained only 
to fight for democracy he will sid from dentists. Their patients knew— 


have the benefits of S. S. White’s. oe Cori rowitodayeeathat they Tcould 


Include S. S. White Tooth depend upon a dentifrice endorsed by 
Paste in Every ComfortKit. dentists everywhere. 


There is only one thing a denti- 
Send S. S. White Tooth Paste often frice can do—keep your teeth thor- 
to your own boys and include an extra oughly and safely clean. Discount all 
tube or two for some boy who has no other claims.” No dentifrice will kill 
one to look after him. en ee all germs» ‘The only season you need 
Good Teeth are vitally important arigekin Civil War days the a ;dentifrice is to cleanse your teeth? 
to the health of the men ““over there.” boys in camp knew the benefits * ; thoroughly. If this\ is done, ‘germs 
Let them know the comforting sense of S. 8. White Dentifrice. “ cannot attack7your teeth. But your 
of mouth ‘cleanliness and refreshment 


dentifrice must be free from grit, acid * 
that comes from the twice-a-day use of and harsh substances. 5S. S. White’s 


5. S. White Tooth Paste because it is pure, safe and effective. Today the Hee AN eed “bays” is safe, efficient and a delight to use. 
You too may use both S. $§. White Tooth Paste and Tooth Powder with pee pe a ite, wet aaa Made by a house that for more 
entire confidence. “They are made of only the finest materials and their than two generations has set the 
composition conforms to the latest knowledge on the care of the teeth. standard of quality in dentists’ supplies. Its slogan —‘‘The Best is the 
You will like the clean, refreshed feeling S. S. White’s gives your Cheapest’’ — is known in every nook and corner of the world where den- 
mouth. You will enjoy its delicate flavor and its freedom from over- tistry is practiced —its trade-mark recognized as the hall-mark of supe- 


medication. riority. §. S. White Tooth Paste upholds the traditions of the house. 
At good drug stores everywhere | 
A generous ten-day sample of S. S. White r 
Tooth Paste will be sent for 6c. in stamps rN 
Tue S. S. Wuire Dena Mec. Co. ie 


Standard Since 1844 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ILL it print? Shall I use a coated or uncoated 

paper? How about these color plates? How 
fine a screen? Shall I use an eighty or hundred pound 
paper? What tint? Will this stock do full justice to 
those wonderful half-tones that I depend upon to do 
eighty per cent of the selling? Will this paper ‘pick’? 
Will it crack in the fold? Will that paper ‘buckle’? 
Will—”’ 


What wouldn’t you give to have the Warren Sug- 
gestion Book convenient to hand when face to face 
with such vital questions as these? 


This book is composed of specimen leaves of Warren’s 
Standard Printing Papers. Engravings, screens, and 
subjects of wide variety are reproduced. Each page 
is evidence not of a Warren promise but of a specific 
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Cameo, Warren’s Lustro, Warren’s Cumberland 
Coated, Warren’s Silkote, Warren’s Printone, and 
the other Warren Standards will do. Here’is the 
evidence before you! 


This book says, 
Printing Papers. 


‘Here are the Warren Standard 
Here is the way they will print.” 


With a knowledge of the printing effects you wish to 
obtain in your catalog, folder, or mailing piece and 
the Suggestion Book before you the selection of the 
right paper is almost an automatic process. 


This treasure-book holds an honor place on the desks 
of those who plan, create, buy, or sell printing of the 
better kind. A limited edition permits us to offer it 
only to buyers of printing, printers, engravers, and 
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Warren performance. You know what Warren’s their salesmen. 
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president—very actively so— 

of The Grosse Machine and 
Tool Company, let forth an apo- 
plectic roar that sent new pulsing 
shades of deep carmine to the al- 
ready vermilion Grosse counte- 
nance. 

“But we don’t want the order,” 
he bellowed. ‘‘Why should we be 
monkeying roun’ with this cost plus 
six per cent stuff when we can go out 
an’ get twenty? Huh?” 

“But the country : 

Little John Byrd, secretary and 
treasurer, seemed meekly apologiz- 
ing for his patriotism. Whenaman’s 
job depends on another and the 
other has an apoplectic bellow it is 
better to protest in the tone of an 
apology. 

“The country?’”’ The bellow rose 
to a questioning inflection. ‘“‘Did 
the country think of me in 1907? 
Did they, Byrd? Did they come 
roun’ an’ say to me: ‘We know you 
got a good sound business, Grosse— 
your automatic drill punch is a 
wonder—we’ll have one of the na- 
tional banks help you over this tem- 
porary depression with a little 
loan’? Did they now, Byrd? 

“But ” 

“No, they didn’t!’? The mottled, 
hairy Grosse fist emphasized the ex- 
clamation with a heavy thump on 
the desk between them. ‘‘No, they 
didn’t! They sat back an’ let me 
sink or swim, didn’t they? That I 
came through wasn’t their fault. 
They looked after Number One— 
didn’t they? Well, why shouldn’t I? 
Huh?” 

“But, Mr. Grosse, wartimes are 
different. You-——” Thelittleman 
plucked nervously at his fringy 
string of a black tie and let his voice 
drop still lower; rarely had he dared 
to go this far in objection when the 
bellow was in the air. But in war- 
times everybody has to take some 
chance. The Grosse Machine and 
Tool Company was equipped as only 
one other firm in the country for 
quantity production in drill 
punches. They had the material, 
the men, the equipment. It was 
their duty, Mr. Byrd was sure of 
that. But Grosse . And after 
all Grosse was The Grosse Machine and Tool Company. 
Still it wasn’t right for him to sit idly by and Mr. 
Byrd coughed—almost aggressively. 

“We—we ”” He began quite firmly, but the little 
blue eyes across the table seemed to be fairly popping in 
their opposition. After all, a man’s bread and butter 
“These are wartimes,”’ he finished weakly. 

Once more the table trembled under the impact of pudgy 
flesh beating its polished surface. ‘‘Sure these are war- 
times!” the bellow agreed. ‘‘They need me now. They 
need my plant; this ain’t 1907.” This last with relish. 

“ But Pete Be 

“We had our lean years an’ nobody helped us; now 
when we gotta chance to clean up why should we sit back 
an’ take cost plus six per cent instead of twenty, huh? 
Why?” 

“‘Patriotism’’—almost a whisper. 

“Patriotism?’’ The bellow had become a silky sneer. 
“Patriotism?’”’ it repeated. ‘‘What is patriotism in a 
democracy but money? This is a commercial war, Byrd. 
The country where I was born is fighting the country where 
I live. What for, I ask you, Byrd? Is it all this spread- 
eagle bunk? No! It’s for business—an’ more business, 
Byrd. War is war, ain’t it? Well, so why shouldn’t I get 
what I can while the getting is good—while the country 
is gettin’ what it wants.” 

“But Mr. Grosse, we—we must stand together if this 
war is to be won.” The platitude seemed almost to 
apologize for itself. 

The bellow had become a gurgling, choking laugh. ‘‘Sure 
thing we stand together—but that ain’t any reason why I 
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shouldn’t take ee cent from some company that 
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“Mr. Byrd, This is Miss Glaub. Miss Glaub is the Greatest Little Salesman We Got in the Town”’ 


An idea struck the little man square between the watery 
blue eyes. ‘‘But your sympathies,” he urged in a firmer 
voice—‘“‘you’re German. If you don’t go after the order 
it may hurt the business. People—even business firms are 
watching things like that now.” 

His florid superior lit a cigar and smiled pityingly. 

“Well, it’s so. Besides, the Government may think it’s 
funny an’ come after us—commandeer the entire plant.’ 

Mr. Grosse puffed complacently and settled back into 
the hollow of his chair. With true Teutonic stolidity he sat 
back and watched with evident satisfaction the twitching 
face of his secretary. 

Little Byrd moved uncomfortably under the heavy, 
almost contemptuous stare. It prodded him almost to 
aggression. “‘ Well, it’s so, isn’t it?’’ he demanded finally. 

Mr. Grosse stretched his stubby arms upward and 
yawned. When he spoke it was in a tone seasoned with 
kindly contempt. ‘‘Yes,’”’ he agreed; ‘“‘that is so.”’ 

“Then why not do what we can to help th——”’ 

Mr. Grosse sat up, with a subdued protest of well-oiled 
springs. “‘ Wait a minute!” he commanded. 

Mr. Byrd did, with sudden ¢lutchings of the heart. 

Mr. Grosse procured pencil and pad before continuing. 

“Tt’s a big order, ain’t it?’’ he demanded. 

“Two hundred thousand dollars.” 

A grunt. 

““Twelve thousand dollars is a lot of money —— 

““Not so much as forty thousand—huh?”’ 

“But what I said about this pro-German impression 
getting about—don’t you think ——” 

“Sure I think!”’ The pencil dropped and the bellow had 
altered to a silky, cunning leer. ‘“‘That’s why we are going 
after the order tooth an’ nails.” 


” 


HILLER 


“But you said ” Little Mr. 
Byrd would have preferred theangry 
bellow and quivering veins of throat 
and forehead to this soft compliance. 
This latter usually prefaced the ex- 
position of some new craftiness— 
some clever, ruthless business thrust 
that Mr. Byrd did not like. Some- 
times, mostly at night when the 
bulging little blue eyes with their 
puffy, bulbous sockets seemed far 
away, little Mr. Byrd would clench 
his small fists and tell Grosse what 
he—John H. Byrd—really thought 
of him. This included Mr. Byrd’s 
opinion of. the way Paul Smoktar, 
that clever mechanic, had been 
cheated out’ of his improvement 
patents—how Old Brady had been 
fired with callous indifference after 
giving the best fifteen years of his 
life to the work of assistant wet 
nurse of the Grosse Automatic Drill 
Punch. Nursing it in the idea stage, 
coddling it through the blue prints, 
warming the milk and pacing the 
floor through the first year of actual 
production—and then fired. Fired! 
It wasnasty. It wasrotten! Some- 
body ought to take the fat little 
un-American Hun and tell him a 
few things—shake the sneer out of 
him. Kick into his fat little body 
some respect for the land that was 
fast making him rich. A good 
American kick! Swift, sure, scien- 
tifically placed. Little Mr. Byrd 
sighed regretfully. But a man has 
to live—and at forty hunting a 
position isn’t 

“But you said before,’’ he re- 
peated lamely, “that we didn’t want 
the order.”’ 

Another nod, teeth showing. They 
had shown the same way the day 
The Grosse Machine Company ob- 
tained the Smoktar patents—and 
showed their originator the ground- 
glass door. John Byrd knew it was 
the moment for a true-blue old 
Yankee of the Byrd variety to rise 
and say very flatly that if there was 
to be any of, the typical Grosse 
shrewdness—to call a fungus a 
rose—against the Government he 
was out of it, absolutely out of it. 
Instead—with the job before his 
eyes—he wet his dry lips with a tiny 
bit of nervous red tongue and waited. 

The pencil marked time as the president explained, smil- 
ing with the satisfaction of the cleverness that was to come. 
U-boat cleverness, Mr. Byrd had called it once—to himself. 

His first question startled the nervous secretary to 
twittering attention. 

“Byrd,” still purring, “‘you’re an officer of this company, 
ain’t you?” 

Hesitatingly Mr. Byrd admitted it. 

“But at heart—way down in the bottom, I mean— 
you’re a bookkeeper, ain’t you?” 

The Byrd hands clasped and: unclasped beneath the 
shelter of the desk. 

“T was,” he qualified, and the qualification held a bit of 
a quiver. Was Grosse going to do the same thing to him 
that he had done to 

, But the other was smiling, sneeringly aware of the quiver. 

“You don’t get me, Byrd,’ he reassured. ‘“‘I ain’t got 

any complaint to make about your work; but what I 


~ mean is you don’t know anything about anything else, 


huh?” 

“e Why ” 

“You’re only a kinda clerk; you don’t know anything 
about selling or anything—mecting people, huh?” 

Outraged dignity struggled with the fear of the job. It 
was a partial victory for dignity. ‘‘I know the Grosse drill 
punch as well as any man in the machine shop’’—quite 
proudly. 

But pride ever goeth before a fall—of some kind. 

Musing now, with supreme indifference as to whether 
the thoughts uttered aloud would hurt or wound, Mr. 
Grosse continued: + 

“Sure! But you gotta way of dressing—always behind 
the times someway.”’ 
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A quick flush of resentment rose, quivered, died. Once 
more the job won. ; 

“TI don’t get the time. A bachelor’’—when he should 
have said the words that had mounted hot and choking 
with the flush. 

Mr. Grosse appeared to have missed the low mumbled 
explanation or didn’t bother to refer to it. 

“‘An’ you certainly ain’t much of a talker’’—musingly. 

Mr. Byrd was willing to admit this. 

“Timid,eh, Byrd? Shrinking, like the little doe, huh?”’ 
with the coarse rasping chuckle. ‘‘Self-conscious, like a 
stuttering schoolboy in company, huh?” 

At this exposition of his characteristics little Mr. Byrd 
blushed, nodded and tried to pass the deadly insult off as a 
joke. But it was true enough. He was shy. He was re- 
tiring. His dress—well he was getting too old to go round 
trying to ape these cutey boys on the Avenue. 

“No personality ’’—still musing. 

Another nod. Yes, that was true too! But it had always 
been so; even as a boy he had been of the gray back- 
ground. Folks didn’t listen to him; well, hardly any- 
body—two or three stenographers, two bookkeepers, an 
office boy: 

“But just the man for the job.” 

Job? What job? For a.moment the kindly little eyes 
brightened with sudden hope—only to die when the brain 
remembered the silky cunning of the Grossé voice but a 
few moments before. 

“Yes?” he questioned. 

But his superior, seemingly forgetting, was off on an- 
other tack. 

“The Curtiss people will be out after this contract, 
won't they?” 

“To be sure they ——” 

“They have just as good patents an’ equipment as us, 
huh?” 

‘Yes; but they are the only ones and 

Mr. Grosse seemed to continue a train of thought. “‘An’ 
naturally they will send an’ officer of the company because 
of the importance of the contract, huh?” 

Nettled at the roughshod Grosse method of interrup- 
tion, Mr. Byrd let his reply be slightly tinged with stiffness. 
“That is—er—very probable,” he acknowledged. 

“Tt’s a cinch, I tell ya, Byrd.” 

“Well?” said Mr. Byrd, and wondered what it had to do 
with string ties and his love of office detail. 

“‘Well,” demanded his superior finally, after an interval 
during which the little secretary played nervously with his 
thin fingers, “don’ t you get the idea, huh?” 

“T—] —— 

Mr. Grosse shook his head with mock sadness, “It 
ain’t any wonder you’re only asecretary,”’ hesaid, ‘‘There’s 
the whole thing in a nutshell; an’ all you can do is shake 
your head.” 

“But—I i. 
waited patiently. 

“All right!”—the tone was of the A B C variety— 
“Listen: The Curtiss people send an officer of their com- 
pany, the best business getter they got, to Bigburg to get 
the order. They want the order—well, maybe be- 
cause of all this patriotic junk, see?”’ 

Mr. Byrd winced and then nodded resignedly. 
“Help the country, an’ all that stuff, see? Help 
them in the trade—an’ that. Wellsodowe! Ha! Ha! 
So do we, Byrd. We’re going to be just as patriotic 
as they, see?” 

“But why all this talk then about ——”. 

Mr. Grosse stopped the sentence with a heavy 
frown. “‘Wait a minute, Byrd!’ he commanded 
heavily. “‘Waitaminute! We’re goin’-to send 
a man too—an officer of the company—an’. a 
man that knows Grosse drill punches from 
heel plate to pulley 

“That means you, Mr. Grosse; ” 
the 

“Me?” The little puffy bits of blue were 
aglitter with contempt. ‘““Me? Why—why— 
you poor—ahem— you—you little Mees 
keeper, why, I’d get the order!” 

More befuddled than ever Mr. Byrd sorted 
only sit and stare. “But—but—I thought 
that was the idea!” after a moment. 

“Tdea?’’ Mr. Grosse laughed loudly at the 
tender humor of it. ‘‘I should say not! But 
it’s goin’ to look as if it was the idea.” 

“T don’t 

“The man I’m goin’ to send ain’t 
goin’ to look like a boob, ‘ 
y’see?. He knows our 
product an’ he’s an officer 
of the company, so no- 
body. can say that we sent 
a dub, y’understand. But 
just the same he is, Byrd. 
He don’t know any more 
about selling than a rab- 
bit. ; He ain’t no smooth 
talker or a cigar buyer, 


Mr. Byrd floundered, gasped and then 


you’re 


. despite Bigburg’s six hundred odd 


an’ his talk is mostly ahems an’ pauses, but he has ab-so-lute 
orders to go down to Bigburg an’ do his damnedest, 
y’understand, to put the thing across. Of course ?—Mr. 
Grosse waved a heavy finger across the table—“I mean 
that, Byrd. No laying down on the job an’ only pretending, 
but working every minute.” 

“You mean he is really to try to get the order, Mr. 
Grosse?” 

Once more the shrewd Mr. Grosse laughed loudly, con- 
temptuously at the naive simplicity of his subordinate. 
“Sure!” he agreed. ‘‘Sure he is! But what chance has a 
guy like that got—a meek little fish with shiny pants— 
against the twenty-five-cent-straight-cigar man with his 
fifty-dollar suit an’. his easy line of smart educated talk? 
How much, Byrd?” 

“Not much,” agreed little Mr. Byrd with reluctant 
admiration for so cunning a scheme or—if you looked at 
it from Mr. Grosse’s point of view—such good business. 
Another thought struck Mr. Byrd. 

“‘Who’s this boob you’re going to send down to Big- 
burg?’”’ he asked, and wondered quickly whether the 
answer would be Maisel, the factory manager, or Garling, 
the vice president—his trousers were always like that. 

“Who?” said Mr. Grosse, aflush with triumph—‘“‘ why, 
who but you, Byrd!” 


II 


HERE is a maxim, constantly practiced by newspapers 

throughout the length and breadth of this war-ridden 
world, that the successful story is the story that carries the 
punch in the very first lines of the introduction. The 
stronger the punch the stronger the story. Following this 
line of reasoning then, we begin by making the bald state- 
ment that upon his arrival in Bigburg a month later Mr. 
John Byrd conducted himself in characteristic Byrd 
fashion—that this fashion led, on the second evening of his 
stay, to the acquaintanceship of Miss Adele Glaub, buyer 
of waists for the Mammoth Depart- 
ment Store of Bigburg, and who, 


thousands, considered herself a 
twelve-o’ clock lady in a nine-o’clock 
town—that is, strictly within well- 
recognized limits. Miss Glaub re- 
sembled the great Beda Thara, the 
greatest movie vamp of them all, as 
one light six-cylinder family car re- 
sembles another; but her dark dan- 
gerous eyes lured only within reason, 
which however included any amount 
of luncheons, dinners and films of the 
more artistic variety. It was a sound 
business asset, asserted Miss Glaub, 
to dress like a live wire—just as much 
for a woman as for aman. It saved 
mtich money to the Mammoth, by 
showing at a glance that here was a 
woman—well, a beautiful woman if 
you insist—to whom the white lights, 


*“*Barnum Said," She Explained Coyly, 
“That They Liked to be Fooled”’ 
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Astorbilts and current silk-market quotations were constant 
companions. 

It made for better price quotations and a lessen- 
ing tendency to palm off embroidered Georgettes when 
they were screaming for sports stripes. Besides, as Miss 
Glaub so girlishly appealed to each new friend—a girl 
cannot help it if she happens to resemble one of the greatest 
beauties of the screen. 

Miss Glaub said the same thing to little Mr. Byrd on the 
occasion of their first meeting during a little neighborly 
gathering at the Claude E. Spilkers’ apartments across the 
hall from the little three-room nest inhabited by Miss 
Glaub, in the Ansonia Apartments. 

The meeting followed the aforementioned conduct of 
little Mr. Byrd upon his arrival in Bigburg. To wit: 
Instead of going to the imposing Reliance Hotel with its 
gorgeous hand-carved lions, the hostelry at which un- 
doubtedly the representative of the Curtiss people would 
be laughingly buying twenty-five-cent straights, Mr. Byrd 
coughed, thought of the gilded lobby and its supercilious 
attendants, hesitated, thought of how his worn little 
pepper-and-salt would look beside the regal garb of all 
the other guests, coughed again and then called up his 
friend Spilker, of the Machine Parts Company. Of course 
Spilker immediately insisted on the empty guest room at 
the Ansonia. 

The following evening Miss Glaub, having previously 
noted the arrival of Mr. Spilker and his guest, dropped in 
entirely by accident and was greatly embarrassed to find 
another guest—a male guest. 

But this was at once smoothed away by the mystery of 
Mr. Spilker’s introduction. It seemed to set both parties 
athrill, and as their hands parted the glowing Glaub orbs 
were frankly shining with the most engaging lure, while the 
white little Byrd mouth was frankly agape. 

“Mr. Byrd, this is Miss Glaub. Miss Glaub is the great- 
est little salesman we got in the town.” 

**QO-o-o-oh, Mr. Spilker, 
ple-e-e-se!’’— with laughing remon- 
strance. 

“Mr. Byrd is here on important 
government business about —— 
But then, that’s a military secret; 
ain’t it, Byrd?” 

Mr. Byrd was about to disavow 
the secrecy clause frankly when he 
noticed the glowing eyes at his left. 
‘‘ Ahem—er—yes,’’ he admitted; 
and his customary hesitation 

sounded quite like the whisper of sound 
military strategy. 

Once more the dark eyes became 
tender with the most intense admira- 
tion. ‘“Q-o-o-oh, Mr. Byrd!” she 
thrilled. A military man! A silent 
mysterious man, dressed in civilian 
clothes, no doubt, to foil some deep- 
laid Hun plot. Not an imposing fig- 
ure, such as Claude Merode made as 
the English captain in For All and 
England; but then this was real—this 
was life! Undoubtedly this seemingly 
tired little man merely used this tired- 
ness and timidness to cover a quickly 
working razorlike brain. To be sure, 
his clothes looked as if he slept most 
of the night in them, but in a uniform, 
a colonel’s uniform probably, well —— 
i **Q-o-0-oh!”’ she thrilled again and 
let the dark and dangerous get in the 
full effect of their forty-centimeter 
softness. 

But the dark and dangerous could 
be credited with only twenty per cent 
of the havoc that appeared to.-have 
been wrought in the general direction 
of the concave Byrd chest. ‘The 
greatest little salesman we got in the 
town.’ :A salesman! A person that 
possessed the deep secret of being well 
dressed and buying twenty-five- 
centers. A person that could yank an 
order book from an inner pocket and 
without a trace of blush, bashfulness 
or apology murmur “Quantities?” 
. very crisply! ‘The very kind of person 
' that he was not. Of course she was.a 

woman, but she was the kind of woman 
that Grosse wold have refused to send out after this order. 
Asalesman! Grosse wouldn’t have dared to sneer and say 
“Do your damnedest.” But he had taunted-him, Byrd. 
The fat little Hun—yes, he was a Hun—not a German- 
American loyal to the land that had given him the good 
things of life, like most German-Americans, but a Hun! 
And he had taunted him, John Byrd, an American, a.Ver- 
mont Yankee—taunted him to go.out and try to do 


his country a favor—because he knew that he couldn’t. 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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Tue Unperwoop Typewriter Co. 
expresses its sincere thanks for | 
the generous consideration shown | 
by the public since war was de- | 
clared. Overwhelming demands for | 
Underwood ' Typewriters on the 
part of the United States Govern- | 
ment, its allies, and those furnishing | 
supplies and equipment, greatly ex- 
ceed production notwithstanding 
increased manufacturing facilities. 


In times of war the needs of the 
nation must come first. 
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“(Dhole Hearted 


Crvice 


= tireis for you or itis against you. 
) There are no halfway measures 
nowadays. Your car has tre- 
mendous possibilities for serv- 
ice; it should have Firestone equipment 
to bring, out its best powers, at lowest cost. 


Firestone careful building, methods and 
high-rade materials %ive you dependable 
service; service which is for you 1n every 
way. You can see a working, demonstra- 
tion of this wholehearted quality at 
any time, under any circumstances. 


Take Firestone Cords, for example; note 
them onthe car of the man whose business, 
profession or trade takes him over any 
sort of road in all weathers. See how their 
stout, resilient action is his sure depend- 
ence; a vital help in safe, rapid transit. 


Or on the boulevard in rush hours, see 
how Firestone Cord Tires roll easily 
along, stopping, or startin? with the 
quick response that saves time and fuel. 


You, whose burdens are heavier now 
and car-demands correspondingly 
greater, should have that comfort with 
economy which Firestone efficiency in- 
sures. Consult the nearest Firestone 
man. Tell him you want Firestones all 
‘round. Cord or Fabric, he can equip you. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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But couldn’t he? He, John Byrd, of Ver- 
mont? The little mouth tightened to grim- 
ness and swore that he,would do his 
damnedest—he would show Grosse. But 
the job? Well, hadn’t the other ordered 
him to do everything he could to land it? 
Hadn’t he? He would too! He would show 
him what a Yankee could do—when you 
sneered at him. A Hun too! But down 
deep, deep in his heart a subconscious throb 
inspected the situation with impartial 
eyes—and doubted. 

He suddenly became aware of the dark 
eyes staring with engaging frankness at 
him. “I beg—er—your pardon. I was— 
er—I was thinking.” 

Of course she forgave him. ‘‘I’ll bet you 
were thinkin’ about something to tie a knot 
or two in the Hun’”’—with pretty appeal. 

For a moment he stared. Could a good 
salesman really read the —— But that 
was foolish. “‘ Yes,’’ he agreed, almost sav- 
agely for Mr. Byrd, “I was thinking of 
some way to beat the Hun.” 

“Really?” 

“Er—certainly.”” She had nice teeth, 
Mr. Byrd decided in a detached way. 

And so it began. By half past nine Miss 
Glaub had appealed to Mr. Byrd four times 
for protection from the light kidding of Mr. 
Spilker. By ten Mr. Byrd said in a tone 
that surprised him by its lightness that as 
far as he was concerned the war had done 
one good act at least—by bringing him to 
Bigburg. 

Miss Glaub pouted charmingly and 
shifted her green jade dinner ring, that its 
sinister beauty might be fully enjoyed by 
Mr. Byrd. ‘‘Oh you army men!”’ she said, 
“with a girl in every harbor.” 

“Er—sailors, you mean—port’’—quite 
gallantly. 

“Of course! How silly! But they were 
all fighters, weren’t they?”’ 
© Mr. Byrd acknowledged this by holding 
his head very erect with feet forming the 
familiar military V, and wished fervently 
to himself that he might have been born 
to bestow straight twenty-five-centers with 
unstudied grace and ease. 

At the end of the evening Mr. Byrd let 
his mind retain this picture of the tender 
Miss Glaub: She was pretty, she had pretty 
eyes, she had pretty earrings, she had pretty 
hair. But she was a salesman; Spilker had 
said so, and certainly Spilker ought to 
know. She knew all about the other 
things—things besides balances and time- 
keeper’s records, pens and adding machines. 

e — 

“T—I’d like to drop in some evening— 
er—if I may,” he said, and was glad that 
Spilker and his wife were beyond whisper 
distance. 

Miss Glaub summed the small figure up 
after this fashion: A little fella’, kinda 
seedy, but with pleasant eyes. Kinda 
timid an’ funny acting; but he was a mili- 
tary man, a man like Claude Merode with 
a sword an’ everything when he got dressed 
up. She could see the craning necks as 
they walked into sorie swell dining room 
together. She sigheci alluringly and held 
out a graceful, languid hand. 

“Do,” she whispered baclz; then as if 
the impulse was greater than girlish mod- 
esty—‘“‘to-morrow night.” 

Mr. Byrd did. Miss Glaub, reclining in 
a striking Beda-Thara-Cleopatra attitude 
on her ivory colored chaise longue, com- 
pleted a picture to make any man sigh. 
For two delightful hours she entertained 
with soft violin selections on the phono- 
graph in the corner, and hinted softly con- 
cerning the Glaub ability to keep secrets— 
even military secrets. But little Mr. Byrd 
had made a resolution the night before and 
stuttering, blushing and coughing he kept 
to it. He was in a false position, but it was 
Spilker’s fault; besides it was kind of mili- 
tary,ina way. But if he could only get the 
order—show the Hun that when he sneered 
at an American, even if he was rather small 
and more used to pen than musket, he was 
up against it just as much as his master— 
why, then it wouldn’t be so bad to admit 
that he was only a bookkeeper—a pen 
pusher. If he could do his part, why 
If he could only find out how it was done 
without appearing to be unduly inquisitive. 

During the two delightful hours the hero 
of our tale sought an opening that seemed 
natural. Once Miss Glaub, speaking idly 
of the vast improvement in recent moving- 
picture releases, suddenly called him colonel 
and watched Mr. Byrd’sface. But his blush 
might have meant anything. 

“Ahem,” he said once. “It must be won- 
derful to be able to sell things.” 
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“‘Q-o0-o-oh, Mr. Byrd, ple-e-e-se don’t 
kid me that way. Why, selling things is the 
easiest game on earth.” 

Mr. Byrd gasped ‘‘ Really?” and showed 
more interest than in Miss Glaub’s previous 
recital of the wonders of love at first sight. 

“Really! Why, Mr. Byrd, it is so sim- 
ple; all you havta do is get out an’ get 
under, ——” 

“Get out and’get under!” Mr. Byrd’s 
quivering ears and twitching neck muscles 
bespoke his wonder and bewilderment at 
this phenomenon. “Get out and get un- 
der?”” Why, how could you get out and get 
under a Grosse —— Mr. Byrd checked 
himself abruptly. 

“You military men,” she gently chided 
him, ‘‘braving death all the time’’—Mr. 
Byrd winced and tugged quickly at his 
little wisp of tie—‘‘but so simple about 
other little things.’ 

It reminded the little man, unpleas- 
antly, of words recently uttered by an- 
other, but his ‘‘Er—you interest me very 
much, Miss Glaub” was breathed with ill- 
concealed eagerness. 

Now you would think that a soldier 
would prefer to talk about the scent of bat- 
tle, of charges and beautiful women saved 
in deadly peril; now wouldn’t you? Thusly 
argued Miss Glaub mentally—but you can 
never tell what’ll interest a man. Miss 
Glaub prepared to talk shop as interest- 
ingly as possible. 

**What I mean,” she explained with an 
undulation of green jade to take the taint 
of mere commercialism from the conversa- 
tion and inject all the art possible under 
such limited conditions—‘“‘what I mean is 
you just havta take your coat off an’ roll 
up your sleeves an’ go after them. Make 
them think that they need what you havta 
sell, soe that you wanta sell.’ 


“‘Handle a customer like a gold mine— 
ex-act-lee’”’—a sweet smile at his puzzle- 
ment: “If you can’t get at them from the 
top—with soft words an’ all that—why, go 
down in the valley an’ tunnel under—stiff- 
arm assurance—forceful talk an’ all that 
bunk.” 

“cc Oh ! 7 

Undying admiration shone from the blue 
little eyes and focused upon the large dark 
dangerous ones. It was the same look that 
had come into the eyes of Colonel Amasa 
Pickering Jephson of Kentucky when she 
had spoken of the unbreathed passion of 
purple silk, the same fascinated glance that 
Mr. Nathan Rosewater, of August & Rose- 
water, waist manufacturers, could not 
down as she ordered an additional five 
gross of wash waists and two gross extra of 
peach-blow crépe de Chines. It was a just 
tribute that had descended to her from the 
great Beda Thara. With a shady tracery 
of smile Miss Glaub reflected that there 
were more ways of killing a cat than stuff- 
ing it to death with hot butter—and if her 
business prowess attracted Mr. Byrd—or 
maybe Captain Byrd—why, well—you 
can’t blame a girl for being pleasant and 
entertaining, can you? 

“Selling is so easy—why, honest, Mr. 
Byrd, all you havta do is remember what 
O!’ Barnum said an’ you can get them 
every time.” 

“Barnum?” He didn’t seem a bit like 
a military man now—nervous, anxious, 
puzzled. But beautiful women affect men 
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differently, not that she was handing any 
bouquets to herself, but 

“Barnum said,” she explained coyly, 
spat they liked to be fooled.” 


“People’’—almost sharply. 

“Oh!” said Mr. Byrd, as one learning by 
letter; ‘‘but do they now?” 

The Glaub shoulders shrugged in artis- 
tic emulation of Carmen. ‘Do they?” she 
inquired languidly. ‘‘ Well, if they didn’t 
I wouldn’t be getting my little forty every 
week.” 

“e Oh ! ” 

Five minutes of inconsequential nothings 
then, as if the conversation had ended with 
the short-breathed exclamation. 

“Tell me, Miss Glaub—er—what—not 
that it makes any particular difference to 
me—only I am interested—hobby—what 
are the characteristics—looks—of a good 
salesman?” 

“Male?” archly. 

“Male,” soberly. 

The dark-brown orbs closed and within 
their shielded brilliancy mirrored a picture 
of the greatest little salesman they knew, 
Mr. Uthas Garbey, publicity director of the 
Allied Wonders of the World Circus and 
champion seller of Bosko, the Dog-Faced 
Boy, to a public that had grown blasé to 
Boskos ten years before. Slowly she spoke, 
and the little secretary of The Grosse Ma- 
chine and Tool Company sat at the knees 
of the gods and listened to the words that 
were to help him beat the Hun, make him 
a soldier—even if he was only a sort of 
higher bookkeeper. 

“He must know what he is talking 
about,” she decided, gazing into the depths 
of the dinner ring, ‘‘an’ he must be able to 
be soft with women and crisp an’ snappy 
with business men; the bigger they are the 
crisper an’ snappier. He’s gotta ”? 

‘“What would he wear now?”—softly in- 
quiring. 

The picture of Mr. Garbey on his last 
visit to Bigburg came to Miss Glaub with 
fond clearness. ‘“‘That’s easy!” she said. 
“A nice suit, not too dead; say, a nice small 
check; a nice purple handkerchief an’ 
socks—er—silk hose—to match; patent- 
leather oxfords; a nice heavy silk shirt— 
with blue an’ old rose diagonal stripes; an’ 
perhaps a blistered peari tie pin.” 

Little Mr. Byrd seemed to have listed 
them all as she spoke. ‘‘Is—er—are there 
any other qualifications?” 

Miss Glaub thought. ‘‘There’s some 
things,” she added, “‘that are personal 
drawbacks. A salesman has gotta find out 
what they are an’ keep away from them; 
Ae an’ always remember what Barnum 
said.” 

Little Mr. Byrd found himself rising on 
the cloud of high resolve—the way had 
been pointed out to him. Then another 
doubt. 

““Do—er—do these methods always suc- 
ceed?’’ he questioned, frankly eager now. 

Miss Glaub thought of Mr. Garbey and 
his thousand percentage in’selling anything 
from Bosko to silk and nodded vigorously. 

Once more the little blue eyes lit up with 
unconcealed admiration. 

“You’re a wonderful 
breathed, ‘‘and if ——” 

“cc n’ if a) ” 

“T’'ll tell you about that after the first 
conference to-morrow.” 


woman,” he 


“‘The Man Behind the Product,’’ Mused the Old Colonel, and Made a Quick Decision 
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“Q-o-o-h; Mr. Byrd— you military men 
are so mas-ter-ful.”’ 

The military Mr. Byrd threw out his 
pepper-and-salt chest and smiled confi- 
dently. ‘‘ You just wait until after that first 
meeting to-morrow!” he promised. 


qr 


ARLOR H in the Reliance Hotel in 

Bigburg was occupied the following aft- 
ernoon by an elderly colonel of ordnance, 
an unusually pleasant major of the same 
branch of service, a youthful lieutenant 
playing with pen and paper, three heavy- 
girthed members of the civilian board, Mr. 
Chester C. Curtiss, pleasantly dignified— 
and Mr. John H. Byrd. Mr. Byrd is named 
last and distinguished by a dash because of 
that old adage of childhood games—‘‘ Last 
the best of all the game.” To this might be 
added the equally old saw concerning the 
painting of thelily, andstill the combination 
would be pale drab in comparison to Mr. 
Byrd. 

A department-store haberdashery is a 
terrible instrument in the hands of an inex- 
perienced man, and the clothing section 
lurks with grinning jowls to commit may- 
hem, and worse, upon the man who vaguely 
inquires ‘‘for something classy in the light- 
checked line.” 

And both had worked together to give 
the little shoulder-hunched figure of Mr. 
John Byrd ‘‘the classy, nifty, up-to-the- 
second-Fifth-A venue appearance,” to quote 
from the alluring advertisement that had 
drawn his trade. 

Sitting at the long table just at the left 
of the beetling colonel and athwart the 
pleasantly dignified Mr. Curtiss, the secre- 
tary of The Grosse Machine and Tool Com- 
pany could not help thinking what the best 
little salesman in Bigburg had said. For 
the life of him he could hardly keep from 
laughing as he compared his swagger checks 
neatly held in leash, as it were, with the 
niftiest of gun-metal buckles, with the 
staid dark blue of his competitor. He al- 
most wished that he had filled his upper vest 
pocket with straight twenty-five-centers, 
for such was the dominating influence 
of this attire that it would have required 
no effort at all to fling them nonchalantly 
about the board with a cheery word to 
place the surplus in one’s clothes for after 
supper. % 

It was easy to see that they had’ been im- 
pressed—even the grim drooping mouth of 
the old colonel had lightened as they met— 
and twice Mr. Byrd with an inward glow of 
satisfaction noted the pleasant-faced major 
gazing at him with shining teeth. She had 
been right! He had taken the first trench 
against the little red-faced Hun success- 
fully. And now to dominate them with a 
crisp, snappy exposition of the virtues of the 
Grosse Automatic Drill Punch. He knew 
every bolt, every grease cup, and sitting 
there quietly, as the youthful lieutenant 
prepared to take copious notes, he vis- 
ualized the picture he would make standing 
before them—dominating them—leaving 
Curtiss and his arguments in the deepen- 
ing dust of distance. 

It was a cinch! He was going to do his 
part! He wondered what the fat little Hun 
who had sneered at him would say when 
he wired the fateful words. It was balm 
indeed. . 

“America forever!’’ muttered Mr. Byrd 
to his classy purple scarf, and smiled. 

“‘Let’s get down to business’’—it was the 
old colonel speaking—‘‘without any pre- 
liminaries as to weather or health. You two 
gentlemen represent companies whose 
equipment meets our needs; your products, 
for our purposes, are similar. At present 
we need the output of only one; only one 
contract will be made. First the question 
of price 

“A hundred and ninety-seven thousand 
dollars!’ snapped Curtiss. 

‘‘We'll meet that,” said Mr. Byrd; and 
nearly said it without a gulp—nearly. It 
made him angry; he should have been smil- 
ing carelessly at the time. But when it 
came time for him to tell about his product 
short forceful sentences were already form- 
ing in his mind. They pleased Mr. Byrd, 
who forgot the gulp. 

“‘Then,”’ said the colonel, ‘‘take the floor, 
Mr. Curtiss.” 

Mr. Curtiss did. For nearly fifty min- 
utes he spoke, not only easily but well. 
Even Mr. Byrd, beating an easy tattoo on 
the table before him, was perfectly willing 
to admit it. But it lacked punch. It was 
too quiet; it wasn’t crisp or snappy. Only 
in closing was Mr. Byrd irritated. Curtiss 
had said that, all other things being equal, 
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the favor of balance lay with the men be- 
hind the plant—with the personnel. Did 
they like their work—did they look upon 
their product as a creation or a job? This 
was the only point Mr. Curtiss claimed in 
his favor, and as he claimed it he let his 
amused eyes travel to the stiffly gorgeous 
figure at his left. Then he sat down. 

The old colonel was nodding heavy agree- 

ment. 
“You’reright, Curtiss,’ heassented. “It 
looks like a question of the men behind 
the product; but Mr. Byrd will be able to 
tell us about his men, the personnel of the 
Grosse Automatic Drill Punch.” 

Could he? Could he? He could tell them 
about the men who had given the best 
years of their lives to make the tune of its 
easy hum smoother and more efficient. He 
could tell about the men who had worked 
for The Grosse Machine Tool Company for 
nearly all their lives—ever since their ap- 
prenticeship. Could he? Well! 

Mr. Byrd stood up. But something had 
happened! Something was wrong—radi- 
eally wrong. All the strong, crisp, snappy 
talk was gone; and in its place rose a 
gulp—a gulp at a moment like this! It 
brought a blush to the thin Byrd cheeks to 
think of it. They were all round him, smil- 
ing, amused faces. He was making a fool 
of himself; he couldn’t goon. Grosse was 
right. Butno! He would goon! Valiantly 
the gulp was forced back and straggling, 
incoherent words assembled. They were 
coming now: 

“We got—er—a great plant.” 

But how weak they were! Bookkeeper’s 
words. 

He sat down quickly and longed in vain 
for the quiet comfort of the pepper-and- 
salts. 

Iv 
“YO YOU have come to tell me the big 
secret,”’ cooed the siren of the waist 
department of the Mammoth Store; and 
her eyes were bright as they took in the 
slightly wilted splendor of the checks. It 
was as the peerless Thara had looked in the 
final close-up of A Fool’s Paradise,when she 
gazed at the change she had wrought in the 
man before her. ‘‘You don’t know how 

anxious I am—ree-lee.”’ 

Mr. Byrd gulped. “I thought I’d have 
better news.” . 

The dark eyes were instantly melting 
with tenderness. ‘‘ You poor soldier man,”’ 
she whispered, and registered deep concern 
with tightly clasped hands. 
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Three violent twitchings of the neck 
muscles, a gulp, a hot blush and the soldier 
man was off: ‘‘I ain’t any soldier,”’ he con- 
tradicted; and then as the soft eyes be- 
came as cold and baleful as the deep-green 
gleam of the dinner ring he rushed on: “It 
is a mistake; I am secretary of a machine 
company seeking a government contract; 
Spilker merely told a half truth, an uy 

e Well?” —icicles. 

**Hidin’ behind the flag!’?—with crush- 
ing reproach. 

“é Why ee ay, ; 

“Parading a uniform—to try an’ catch 
an unprotected girl!’’ Miss Glaub, the first 
hot anger past, was determined to wither 
the poor little fish beneath the weight of 
her histrionic ability. 

“Catch an unprotected girl?” Mr. Byrd 
could only stare. Of course this‘was another 
mistake; she didn’t really think that his in- 
tentions were toward —— 

It frightened him on—on with the whole 
story, which included Grosse and the sneer; 
the dare and what he had hoped to do. 
From here, coughing and blushing in inar- 
ticulate rapidity, he spoke of his interest in 
the dark-brown orbs—and the cause. 

Lastly he spoke of the checks and the 
meeting—the Byrd Liége. 

“You really mean that you went after 
those big guys—in that circus uniform!” 
She was laughing now. ; 

“You—you said 

The difference between the jerky little 
figure before her and the svelte easy-hanging 
figure of Mr. Garbey was a most amusing 
comparison. Miss Glaub laughed loudly, 
and the little man sensing the nature of her 
amusement flushed more vermilion than 
ever. Suddenly she stopped. After all, the 
poor little fish—he hadn’t meant any 
harm—and as far as she was concerned— 
well, that suit—well, it was to laugh. After 
all, the little man’s tragedy had been partly 
her fault. If he had only told her in the 
first place. He looked so crestfallen with 
his wisp of tangled bookkeeper’s hair. 

“Ts it too late now?” she asked suddenly. 

The little man nodded. ‘‘They’re going 
to close to-morrow afternoon,” he said. 

“To-morrow morning then?”’ 

The little head of the Vermont Yankee 
shook a negative. “If I couldn’t do it 
yesterday, the way I felt, what chance have 
I now th ——” 

But the Glaub head was already con- 
sidering that, considering it in the same 
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rapid manner that quickly decided between 
Georgette and crépe de Chine, beaded or 
with frills. 

“Ts there any of your machines in town?” 

The little man nodded absently. He was 
thinking of the fat little Hun’s sneer of 
greeting when he returned—empty-handed 
as per schedule. ‘‘At our jobber’s,”’ he 
added, and wondered why he hadn’t been 
able to talk. 

“Can you run one?” Gone was the soft 
cadence of the ivory chaise longue and in 
its place the sharp intonation of the waist 
department. 

Could he? . He knew every little gear 
pinion like a father. 

The best little salesman in Bigburg 
leaned back and smiled. “I guess we can 
land it, then,’’ she decided, and seemed 
totally unconscious of the wild-eyed stare 
and gape that accompanied it. 

“You—you mean ? 

She was quite paternal now. “I mean,” 
she explained, ‘‘that the first thing in the 
morning you go out and get one of those 
machines an’ fix it up with the jobber to 
erie up to something to make it run.”’ 

“ce ut ae ras 9 

hanes then go over an’ buy a suit of over- 
alls.” 


“Bu ” 


“ An’ to'a hardware store for an oil can.”’ 

“Why, Miss G ik 

“‘An’ a handful of dirt from the flower 
box out in front.” 

“Er—but fe 

“An’ I guess”—slowly—‘“‘that’ll be 
about all.”’ 

“But I don’t get the idea.’”’ What a 
bewildered little man he was—and how 
unmilitary! ‘I don’t get the idea at-all,” 
once more. 

Miss Glaub smiled, 4 la temptress of the 
Nile, and stifled a yawn beneath a languid 
hand. 

“Tt’s just some of that Barnum stuff I 
was tellin’ you about,” she murmured. 
““When you get all the stuff together let me 
know, an’ we’ll go ahead.” 


Vv 


GRIZZLED old colonel, a pleasant-faced 
major and a youthful lieutenant stood 
about a clanking bit of machinery and 
watched a greasy little man whisper it to 
sweet-running activity. A gear creaked 
amid the belting. Instantly the little man 
was upon it, oil canin hand. A punch lever 
hesitated momentarily in yielding to the 
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slightest pressure. The little man ran a 
grease-stained hand through a wisp of 
hair and was back to it with a graphite box 
in hand. And go it went. Five minutes, 
ten minutes, fifteen minutes—while the 
others watched. Finally, only when the 
hum of free-running belting and soft clank- 
ing of descending steel were to be heard 
did the little man seem to notice the visi- 
tors. He started to speak, opened his 
mouth—and then stopped short. Instead 
the greasy hand drew itself across the sag- 
ging overalls in a futile effort to wipe away 
the grease that would destroy the beaut. 

of a hundred ledgers. He grinned. f 

“That,”’ said the colonel, ‘‘is a different 
story.” 

“Tndeed,” said the pleasant major, “a 
decidedly different story.” 

“Gosh!” exclaimed the young lieuten- 
ant, with the youthful wonder of all youth- 
ful lieutenants, ‘‘he don’t seem like the 
same man.” 

“The man behind the product,’’? mused 
the old colonel, and made a quick decision. 

But the little man only grinned. 


A very erect little man—a military little 
man—strode down the soft green aisle of 
the Mammoth waist department. His 
pepper-and-salts were freshly pressed and 
he looked straight ahead for the familiar 
dark eyes and the languorous form of the 
best little salesman in Bigburg. From be- 
hind a snowy mountain of new spring voiles 
she suddenly appeared. With a quick 
movement the military little man moved his 
heels together and saluted. 

“T beg to report that America has de- 
feated the Hun. You can’t down a Vermont 
Yank ——” 

The best little salesman drew a white 
hand across an equally white forehead. ‘‘So 
it went over, did it?” she inquired with 
almost professional indifference. ‘‘I hope 
you remembered to keep shut up, an’ 
didn’t —— And washed off all the dirt 
from your hands.” ~ 

Butif the littleman was compelled tokeep 
silence on a certain occasion this was not it. 

“You can’t down a Vermont Yankee!” 
he shrilled. 

Miss Glaub yawned. “I was born in 
Paterson, New Jersey,” she observed irrel- 
evantly. 

The little man blushed—but promptly 
recovered. “‘Don’t you care about that!” 
he comforted. “‘ You helped anyway—you 
did your part.” ~ 


CONFESSIONS OF AN OPERA SINGER 


(Concluded from Page 34) 


plans, and I decided to refuse it. I went on 
with my work until just before Christmas, 
when my agent made me a second pro- 
posal. This was the position of first con- 
tralto in the garrison town of Metz, in 
Alsace-Lorraine. The opera wasa municipal 
one—that is, it was subsidized by the town. 
They played a season of seven months and 
gave a large repertoire, including some of 
the Ring dramas. I was to go down there, 
sing for the management, and, if they liked 
me, begin my engagement the following 
September, giving me time to make addi- 
tions to my German repertoire. As I was a 
beginner, of course I could not give the 
usual guest performances. 

Vorsingen is a trying ordeal. The great 
theaters have regular days for hearing 
aspirants, but this was a small theater. 
The appointment is usually made on the 
stage, sometimes during, sometimes just 
after, a rehearsal. Groups of the singers 
regularly engaged in the opera house stand 
in the wings, and you feel a nameless hos- 
tility emanating from all of them, especially 
from the one whom you are going to try 
to supplant. The theater is like a cavern, 
and the acoustics are, of course, totally un- 
known to you. Two or three pale spots 
down in the orchestra chairs indicate the 
whereabouts of the director and perhaps 
the stage manager and first kapellmeister 
who have come to hear you. The overhead 
rehearsal lights are very unbecoming and 
you are quite conscious of it. If you are 
to sing with orchestra the conductor pre- 
sents you to the players. My first test 
was with the piano. It stood at one side of 
the stage, and a whippersnapper of a third 
kapellmeister dashed more or less accu- 
rately into the prelude of the second aria 
from Samson et Dalila. 

Then came a momentous interview in the 
director’s office. I had sung such good Ger- 
man, thanks to Frau , that he had no 


idea that I understood only about three 
words in five of what he said. For form’s 
sake he kept saying, ‘‘ You understand me, 
Fraulein?’’ And when I answered ‘‘Ja,’’ he 
was satisfied. His wife, who thought she 
spoke English, was present, and tried to 
say a great deal, but my German proved 
the more serviceable of the two. I gathered 
that I was offered a two-season contract, to 
sing the leading contralto parts, at the 
princely salary of about thirty-five dollars 
amonth! There was no spielgeld. Salaries 
are usually divided into so much per 
month down, and so much per perform- 
ance, thenumber of performances permonth 
guaranteed—that is, one is paid for a cer- 
tain number whether one sings them or not, 
and any performances over and above this 
number are paid extra. If a performance 
is lost by one’s own fault, through illness 
for example, the spielgeld for that perform- 
ance is forfeited. Three days’ absence 
from the cast through illness, even though 
one might be scheduled to sing only once 
during those days, is counted as one 
spielgeld. 

Illness is, in fact, almost a crime. In 
addition to losing your money you have to 
have witnesses to prove that you are 
really ill, for theater directors in Germany 
are a suspicious lot and take nothing for 
granted. If you wake on the morning of a 
performance with laryngitis, that dread en- 
emy of the voice, or if you fall downstairs 
on your way to the theater and sprain 
your ankle, you must notify the theater 
before a certain hour in the day, perhaps 
ten or twelve or four o’clock, that you 
cannot sing that night. Your word for it 
alone won’t do. Every theater: has spe- 
cial doctors on its list, and you have to call 
in one of these, whether he is your regu- 
lar physician ornot. Hemakesan examina- 
tion and gives you a signed statement that 
you are unable to appear, adding, if the 


disorder be serious, how many days _ it 
will be, in his opinion, before you can 
return to work. 

It often happens that the man most ex- 
perienced in treating your illness—the best 
throat specialist in town, for example—is 
not on the books as theater doctor, and 
then if you wish to be treated by him you 
sometimes have trouble with the theater 
doctor. In the theater in which I was first 
engaged I had a disagreeable experience of 
this kind. I was ill with bronchitis, and 
sent word to the theater the day before 
that I should not be able to sing Marta, in 
Faust, on the night scheduled for it. I had 
already committed the deadly crime of ill- 
ness once before that season, and this time 
my defection was particularly annoying to 
the management because they had to get a 
guest for Faust anyway, and they would be 
forced to send posthaste for another to sing 
the Nurse. Their irritation with me was 
equaled, if not surpassed, by that of the 
regular theater doctor, whose professional 
honor had been outraged the last time by 
my insistence upon the services of a very 
clever throat specialist who lived in the 
town, and whose aid I had had the bad 
taste to prefer to his own. Between them I 
was the corn between the upper and nether 
millstones, 

Next day the theater sent word that they 
would accept nothing but a certificate from 
their own doctor, and the doctor shortly 
after appeared at my bedside. I could 
hardly*speak out loud, but managed to 
whisper a request that he would write me 
an excuse for three days. 

To my surprise he began to hem and 
haw, and finally stammered out: ‘There is 
really no reason, in my opinion, why you 
shouldn’t sing this evening!” 

I was so furious I saw red. I sat up in 
bed, and whispered savagely: ‘“‘ You say I 
can sing to-night! Very well, get out of my 


room, and I’ll go to the theater and sing 
this evening, with my voice in this condi- 
tion, and you will be responsible for the 
consequences!”’ 

He got up, twisting his hat in his hands 
and stammering something. I simply fixed 
my eyes on him and fairly glared him out of 
the room. Then I dressed like a hurricane 
and rushed to the director’s office. 

“T have come to sing Marta,’ I an- 
nounced hoarsely. 

“Oh, dear Fraulein,” began the director, 
positively scared by my pale face and furi- 
ous eyes, “‘of course we don’t want you to 
sing when you are so hoarse. Doctor 
was quite mistaken; please go home and 
take care of yourself. We'll get a guest for 
the Nurse at once!”’ 

“Very well,” I said; “I will go home if 
you say so; but remember, Doctor —— 
says I can sing, and I am ready to do so on 
his responsibility.” , 

I went back after my illness to see the 
director, who to my surprise began to at- 
tack me violently about my absence. He 
stormed and thumped the desk and would 
listen to nothing I said. I tried to tell him 
he had no right to speak to me in that way, 
as I had really been ill, and had always done 
my duty when well. He raved back that I 
had not done my duty, and it seemed to me 
so futile to argue that I walked out without 
answering, and left him raving. I went 
home and stayed there for five days, and at 
the end of that time the director sent his 
secretary to explain and ask me to return 
to my duty. It was an awkward interview 
for him, poor man, so I let him off easy, 
graciously accepted the somewhat disguised 
apology and, as I was quite recovered and 
eager to sing again, signified my willingness 
to appear the following night. } 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of four 
articles by Kathleen Howard. The second will 
appear in an early issue. 
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This double row bearing carries all loads and stresses simultaneously from whatever direc- 
tion they may come with equal efficiency and reduces friction evils to the vanishing point. 


NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING CO., BRISTOL, CONN., U. S. A. 
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Solid Truck Tire 


United States 


Tires 
are Good Tires 


‘Nobby Cord’ 


SHO SRO OTE 


America has been at war exactly one 
year. 


During that time rubber’s part has 
been one of increasing importance. 


As the largest rubber manufacturer in 
the world, the United States Rubber 
Company is bearing a proportionate 
share in the task of equipping America’s 
forces. 


Hundreds of thousands of rubber 
ponchos, arctics, boots and hats are 
making life livable for our men in the 
trenches and aboard ship, 


—all of that high quality typified by 
the seal of the United States Rubber 
Company. 

Millions of feet of insulated wire, rub- 
ber matting, rubber hose and many other 
rubber necessities from the same great 


factories, are in daily use by the army 
and navy. 


Rubbers Part in Our Year of War 
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United States Tires are seeing service 
on munition and supply trucks, ambu- 
lances, motorcycles and aéroplanes, 


—meeting conditions at the fighting 
front with the remarkable resistance to 
wear that characterizes them every- 
where. 


United States Truck Tires have stood 
and are standing the test that war alone 
can give. 


Give your commercial car advantage 
of tires that have proved their out-and- 
out dependability under all conditions. 


You can get United States Truck Tires 
in two different types—the Solid Truck 
Tire and the ‘Nobby Cord.’ 


For use at home or abroad, in war 
service or industrial work, United States 
Tires—either passenger or commercial 
car types—will give you the utmost ‘in 
service. 


Also Tires for Motorcycles, Bicycles and Aéroplanes 


United States Tubes and Tire Accessories Have All the Sterling Worth and Wear that Make ; 
United States Tires Supreme 
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craft half a mile or more to the north. She knew 

the old man on the bench against the cabin wall 
was looking at her; but men were always looking at her. 
The figure which her 
long, close-fitting 
tan coat inclosed 
was a perfect thirty- 
six; a soft turban- 
like hat fitted snugly 
down over her glossy 
black hair; her pro- 
file might have been 
copied from a classic 
coin. 

The strange craft 
excited a childlike 
curiosity in her 
mind. Not being 
burdened by any re- 
serve of manner she 
turned to the old 
man and inquired: 
“What is that?” 

He replied that it 
was a car ferry, ply- 
ing from Sauganac 
on the east shore of 
Lake Michigan to 
Milwaukee on the 
west shore. 

This was late in 
September and un- 
usually cold for that 
season. Keen air 
made her cheeks 
pink and brought a 
sparkle to her full 
dark eyes. He liked 
her full face even 
better than her pro- 
file, so he explained 
how loaded freight 
cars were shunted 
on the ferry at 
Sauganae and car- 
ried across to Mil- 
waukee. Asshe was 
evidently interested 
he went on talking 
to her about the 
lakes, until she 
stepped across and 
sat beside him on the bench, with no more reserve than 
an interested child would have shown. She exclaimed ex- 
citedly as he described the wreck of the schooner Annie 
Belle three miles above Sauganac in the fall of ’86. 

She was not at all interested in the old man himself. 
He seemed about seventy and not in first-rate health. He 
was tall and lean, with big stooping shoulders. His face 
was quite sallow and his eyes deep-set. He had a long 
fleshy nose which was curiously blunted at the end as 
though somebody had pressed a thumb against it vigor- 
ously when it was soft. But the most noticeable thing 
about him was a mustache which, after covering the ter- 
ritory usual to a mustache, grew down his square chin and 
fell beneath in dangling pendants. As though that were 
not enough he wore a thick goatee. A plaid ulster, which 
had seen much wear, was buttoned up to his chin. She 
noticed that one button was missing and another dangled 
by a thread. An ancient slouch hat was pulled down over 
his brows. 

She judged that he might be an unprosperous farmer or 
perhaps worked in a livery stable. So when Sauganac’s 
little white lighthouse with a red top rose over the starboard 
bow she exclaimed ‘‘Why, we’re most there!’ and ran 
away to get her bag. 

Sauganac, as you may know, contains thirty-five thou- 
sand inhabitants and is the home of the Made-to-Order 
Bungalow Company—along with other substantial but 
less famous industries. Except that it fronts Lake Michi- 
gan its general aspect is much the same as that of any 
other flourishing Middle-Western town of that size. A 
block and a half north of the new thirteen-story First 
National Bank Building—that is, just before Main Street 
trends east and begins to trail off among ramshackle shops 
and sheds—a flight of steps leads down to Wassermann’s 
Rathskeller, where a filling lunch of meat, potatoes, greens, 
pie and coffee may be had for fifty cents. It is a perfectly 
respectable place. 

At half past twelve of the day following her arrival in 
Sauganac Miss Winans stooped gracefully at the top of 


Me WINANS stood at the rail studying a strange 
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Peter’s Entrance Should Have Brought the Ladies to Their Senses, But Stella Was Beyond All Notion of Control 


the steps and gathered up the skirt of her long tan coat. 
As she was about to descend she chanced to see a long green 
automobile roll up the street. She recognized the distin- 
guished make at a glance and knew the machine cost at 
least six thousand dollars. Huddled in the tonneau, in a 
shabby plaid ulster and with an old slouch hat pulled low 
over his brows, was the man who had explained the car 
ferry. 

With an expression of extreme astonishment on her 
lovely face she exclaimed to her companion, “‘Say! Who 
is that old geezer? He come over on the boat with me 
yesterday. We made quite a mash on each other.” 

Her companion was a tall and gangling male, about 
thirty-five, short-waisted and with very long legs. Astringy 
black mustache grew meagerly on his lip, as though the 
soil might be sterile, and his grayish eyes were set close 
together. Her statement surprised and excited him. 

“That?” he exclaimed. ‘‘Why, that’s Peter J. Mea- 
gher!’’ And as they went down the steps he questioned 
her eagerly concerning the encounter on the boat. 

There was cause for excitement. Not more than a 
quarter of a mile from Wassermann’s Rathskeller once 
stood a long and squat brick structure with a sign over the 
door that read ‘‘P. J. Meagher’s Machine Shop.” Not 
more than a quarter of a mile from that stood a severely 
plain two-story frame house in a little yard inclosed by a 
picket fence, where the proprietor of the machine shop 
had lived for more than twenty years; where his wife and 
only child had died. 

If one drove lakeward along the street on which this 
modest domicile had fronted, one came to the beginning 
of the Lake Shore Boulevard. Following that to its end— 
two miles beyond the city limits—one discovered a great 
stone house, in the Jacobean-Gothic style of architecture, 
with a dozen acres of landscape-gardened park round it. 
Peter J. Meagher had built the big house after the Lake 
Suberior iron-ore lands—to which he had stubbornly clurig 
for near thirty years, to the amusement of his sagacious 
neighbors—made him a millionaire. : 
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Everybody in Sauganaec and Western Michigan knew 
why he built it. Strangers always laughed heartily when 
the house was pointed out. Miss Irene Webster had made 
the building of the house a condition of promising to marry 
him. She came of 
a respected family 
in Detroit which 
had met with re- 
verses; in fact, she 
was giving lessons 
on the piano in Sau- 
ganac and not pros- 
pering very much 
at it when Peter J. 
Meagher met her. 
She was perhaps a 
trifle bony and en- 
tering that stage of 
life when it is men- 
tioned that one is 
not so young as one 
used to be. Yet she 
was considered 
pretty in her blond 
style. Certainly she 
was very ladylike, 
with sugary and 
languishing man- 
ners. 

Peter built the 
great house. The 
date of the wedding 
was announced with 
appropriate display 
in the local news- 
papers—and even 
in Detroit and Chi- 
cago. Then Miss 
Webster eloped with 
the first violinist in 
the Sauganae Opera 
House : orchestra— 
an Italian’ who was 
known to have bor- 
rowed ,a hundred 
dollars for the jour- 
ney to Chicago. In 
the seven years 
since then Peter J. 
Meagher had hardly 
spoken to a woman, 
save the angular 
and spinsterish 
niece who acted as his housekeeper. Also, he had sold his 
ore lands to a steel company for $2,300,000, as the official 
report of that concern set forth. 

Therefore Miss Winans’ companion couldn’t get the 
matter of that encounter on the boat out of his mind. 
When he parted from her, after leaving the rathskeller, it 
made a warm turmoil in his brain. Normally he would 
have turned off Main Street at the first corner and followed 
Loomis Street until he passed a frowsy saloon and a 
bicycle repair shop, just beyond which he would have en- 
tered a doorway and climbed a dim pair of stairs to an 
upper hall, where also the light was poor, because the front 
window needed washing. The first door toward the front 
of this hall bore a large tin sign which read, ‘‘ Ellis’ Private 
Detective Agency.” 

But in fact he constituted the agency. Formerly there 
had been a stenographer in the front room and a business- 
like appearance of order both in that and in the private 
office adjoining. Now both rooms were unkempt and 
dismally empty. After ten vicissitudinous years—the last 
five of them spent in the employ of a private detective 
agency in Chicago—he had returned to Sauganac and 
established himself hopefully in that profession. But these 
last two years—since a wholly unsympathetic mayor and 
chief of police had been in power—the detective business 
had proved very disappointing. The principal reason why 
he retained the unkempt offices was that no other tenant 
had been found for them. 

Instead of turning down Loomis Street this day, Ellis 
kept on up Main Street to the towering First National 
Bank Building, where he turned to the left—walking, as 
usual, with long-legged strides, his narrow face and thin 
shoulders thrust hungrily forward and with a smolder of 
speculation in his close-set eyes. He entered a four-story 
brick building at the rear of the imposing First National 
structure, and a decrepit elevator hoisted him to the office 
of Jenkin Cartwright, attorney at law, on the top floor. 

Luckily, the lawyer was disengaged at the moment— 
sitting over by the front window of his private office, in 
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fact, in a roomy armchair, his short fat legs thrust com- 
fortably out, the bosom of his white shirt wrinkling apove 
his paunch and a double chin overrunning his standing 
collar. As usual, except in the warmest weather, he wore 
a black Prince Albert coat, spats and patent-leather shoes. 
Without troubling to change his pose he merely rolled his 
large head—with a noble brow—in the direction of the 
caller and said cheerfully, ‘‘Hello, Gus! Pull up a chair!” 

Being seated at the other side of the window the detec- 
tive began with a thoughtful earnestness: ‘‘Maybe you 
don’t remember my telling you about an old friend of mine 
over in Chicago named Madge Brown. I thought we 
might get her to come over here and testify in the Merri- 
weather divorce case, but she was scared of going on a 
witness stand. Probably you wouldn’t remember it, since 
nothing came of it. She’s a smart woman, but she’s get- 
ting fat and she ain’t as young as she used to be. This last 
year or so she’s been selling de-lucks editions of Dickens 
and so on, but I guess the graft ain’t any too good. She 
can talk with any of ’em, but I guess her fat and wrinkles 
stand in the way. She picked up a girl to start ’em going. 
She and the girl was over here at the beach a week last 
spring. I guess she and the girl had a sort of row. Any- 
how, the girl come over here on the boat yesterday. 

“This girl, you understand, would knock the eye out of a 
wooden Indian. She looks like the Queen of Sheba. She ain’t 
got much sense, but with her shape she don’t need much. 
She was just telling me that Peter J. Meagher was on the 
boat with her and he talked to her for more’n an hour.” 

The statement evidently roused the lawyer’s attention, 
for he looked round with an interested expression, and with 
pudgy thumb and forefinger picked up the eyeglasses that 
reposed on his swelling vest—a sign of wakened mental 
activity. 

There was, however, a strongly conservative strain in 
his composition and after pondering a long minute he ob- 
served dubiously, ‘“‘I don’t see how you could get any 
action on the old man. You see, he hardly ever goes any- 
where any more—just sticks up there in his house.” 

Augustus P. Ellis had modestly realized his own limita- 
tions for an enterprise of this size and delicacy. His only 
hope lay in enlisting the superior abilities of his companion. 
He urged: ‘‘ Well, you know he fell for the music teacher; 
and when it comes to looks this girl can look circles all round 
her. Two million dollars don’t come along every day.” 

It was, of course, a tremendous lure—far beyond any 
stake that Jenkin Cartwright had ever thought of having, 
even conjecturally, within his reach. It heated his mind. 
Tapping a dirty thumbnail with the eyeglasses he remarked 
dreamily, ‘Stranger things have happened.” 

“Sure!” cried the detective encouragingly. ‘He fell 
for the music teacher, and this girl’s got her backed off 
the stage for looks.” 
Jenkin Cartwright 
had a sense of hu- 
mor, and aside from 
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its other attractions the idea amused him. “It might be 
worth looking over,’’ he said. ‘It might be worth taking 
a chance at.’’ Presently he added with amusement, ‘‘ You 
know Peter goes down to Muckaloo to take those mud 
baths for his rheumatism now and then.” 

For more than an hour—fascinated by the idea of two 
million dollars—they sat discussing the difficulties of the 
case. 

17 
4 ie huge hotel and sanatorium at Muckaloo is sur- 
rounded by ample grounds, which contain many wind- 
ing, shrubbery-bordered walks and pleasant resting places 
beneath the trees. 

The sun had just set and mellow twilight filled the air. 
The evening star shone brilliantly in an opal sky and 
lesser stars were beginning faintly to twinkle. It was the 
latter part of November, but Indian Summer lingered 
benignantly in that latitude. Richly colored leaves still 
clung to some trees; more of them gorgeously carpeted 
the paths. 

The elder of the two women rose from the bench. With- 
out the stiltlike shoe heels, the pile of complicated red hair 
and the black-velvet hat, which stood up very high on one 
side like half of a-steep gable, she would have measured 
four feet ten. Even with those artificial advantages her 
girth was wholly disproportioned to her height. Favoring 
her companions with a sirupy and significant smile she 
admonished them: 

“Don’t stay out late, children. Remember dinner is 
at seven. I’m afraid you’ll take cold, daughter, without 
a wrap.” ¢ 

Clasping the imitation-pearl handle of her black-and- 
green parasol with a pudgy hand whose middle fingers 
were stiff with imitation-diamond rings, she made toward 
the hotel in a dignified waddle. 

One of the children seemed about seventy. His white 
mustache grew down his square chin and dangled in 
pendants below, and he wore a thick goatee. But his sal- 


low cheeks were freshly shaved; a new broad-brimmed hat . 


sat well back on his head; a new overcoat with silk-faced 
lapels inclosed his spare frame, and a large solitaire dia- 
mond ring glittered in his red tie. 

“Your mother’s a sensible woman,” he observed ami- 
ably to his companion, whose lovely head, crowned by 
glossy black hair, shone jewel-like in the mellow light. 

“Yes, ma’s all right,” the companion replied without 
enthusiasm. But that was not what she was thinking. 
“Ma”’ had strictly forbidden her to chew gum, or speak 
to strange young men who looked like good fellows, or use 
slang, or cross her legs, or, practically, to do anything that 
a healthy young woman naturally would do to relieve the 
tedium of Muckaloo. Secretly she was very sore at ma. 

Peter stroked his goatee and remarked gravely, 

““My mother was a sensible woman.” 

“That was nice,” Stella 

replied politely; and at once 
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an idea struck her—the idea, namely, of Peter’s mother. It 
had never definitely occurred to her simple mind that 
Peter had a mother. She wondered over that a moment 
and thought, ‘‘I bet she was a sheep!’ The faint line 
down the middle of her fair brow disappeared; her beauti- 
ful eyes lighted warmly; her red lips parted, showing 
white, even teeth, and a dimple appeared in each smooth 
cheek. But she remembered immediately and looked lady- 
like again, asking kindly “Did you like your mother?” 

. Whenever ma left them—except as Peter regaled her 
with reminiscences of his career—conversation was pain- 
fully apt to flag. 

Stella, with ma’s copious and energetic instructions 
ringing in her ears, was under an enormous restraint. In 
good part the instructions were superfluous. Peter J. 
Meagher had no objections to slang and was as free from 
prejudices concerning the rules of grammar as concerning 
the Nebular Hypothesis—for the same reason in both cases. 
But he also was under a great restraint. , 

Naturally a taciturn man, these last seven years—since 
the Irene Webster episode—had strengthened that habit 
in him. When he looked at the sheen of Stella’s cheek, the 
white roundness of her arm and the supple flow of her 
figure his aged heart quickened its beat. He felt that 
Irene Webster had been the merest patch beside her. And 
Irene Webster’s family was the merest patch beside over- 
poweringly elegant Mrs. Winans, with her social position 
in Philadelphia and her easy familiarity with the élite of 
the East. 

Peter knew well enough how they laughed at him in 
Sauganac over the Webster affair and that his great stone 
house was a joke to everybody in Western Michigan. The 
gall of that knowledge was his constant fare. When he 
looked at Stella his heart beat up. If she happened to 
touch his hand getting into the car or suddenly turned her 
face to him he swallowed his Adam’s apple. But he was 
seventy, when a sensible man ought to be done with those 
things. What really drove him on was a concept of ven- 
geance and triumph. With superb Stella and her elegant 
mother in the great stone house the suckers at Sauganac 
would laugh out of the other side of their mouths. He’d 
show ’em whether the Webster affair was Waterloo for 


him! And yet, deep down, there was a persistent little 
(Continued on Page 49) 
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Each era of invention, of specialized 
machinery, of industrial magnitude, has 
developed its own peculiar demand for 
Drop Forgings. 


Each industry inevitably developed its 
leaders—its great names. The perpetuation 
of those names, the expansion of those 
industries, depended to a very great degree 
_upon the quality of the Drop Forgings they 
started with. 


It is significant that Billings & Spencer 
products were selected by the pioneers in 
such stalwart industries as the Firearms, 
the Sewing Machine, the Textile, the Ma- 
chine Tool, the Bicycle, the Electrical, the 
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Automobile, the Motor Truck, the Aéro- 
plane, the Tractor, and others. 


Founded on quality, names in these indus- 
tries have become great and flourished and 
prospered. And in the very heart of these 
reputations lies the worth of Billings & 
Spencer Drop Forgings, whose accuracy, 
uniformity, and soundness have become 
essential to carrying these concerns to their 
predominant positions in the industrial 
world. 


All Billings & Spencer Drop Hammers, 
Drop Forgings, and Drop Forged Tools 
bear the symbol of quality—the Billings & 
Spencer Triangle B Trademark. 


HIE BILLINGS 
& SPENCER CO. 


AX 


HARTFORD. CONN. U.S.A. 
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Yee Most Peantyul Car tx Ameriea 


EFFICIENCY —that is the watch-word of today. It 
means speed. It means the elimination of all waste in 
time and effort. It means the co-relation of brain and 
muscle in making each minute a productive minute. 


If we are to win the Great War, we must introduce 
this doctrine into every phase of our daily life. As 
a nation, we must learn to challenge each tick of the 
clock and insist that it register Action. 


In this connection, please remember that the automobile 
is one of the most efficient Time and Labor saving 
devices that has ever been developed. It has become 
the pacemaker of modern progress and to eliminate 
it would mean to turn back the calendar a quarter 
of a century. 


In every profession and every field of business you will 
find the motor car performing its work with economy 
and dispatch. 


It carries thousands of executives to and from their 
offices each day. It permits them to keep appoint- 


ments on the dot. It multiplies their usefulness and 
broadens their scope of activities like no other form 
of transportation. 


From a purely utilitarian standpoint the automobile is as 
necessary, and quite as dependable, as the telephone. 
It is standard field equipment of every aggressive 
American business man and to employ it is, not 
merely good judgment, but a patriotic duty as well. 


So, by all means, get a motor car—for yourself and 
Uncle Sam. Any car is better than a slow, over- 
crowded “trolley,” but common sense will dictate the 
wisdom of buying a good one while you are about it. 


Take up the matter in the same careful way that you 
select mechanical equipment for your office or factory. 
Look for enduring quality rather than mere price. 
Buy a manufacturer’s reputation rather than four 
wheels and a painted body. 


If you make your selection on this basis, we are quite 
content to abide by the result. If you search for 
motor car quality you must find the Paige. 


PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
doubt as to whether, after all, he mightn’t 
be making a fool of himself again. Of all 
things in the world, that which Peter most 
loathed was making a fool of himself. That 
is why the Webster episode had rankled so 
powerfully. 

It grew darker. Many stars came out 
and the moon rose redly in the east. 
Stella’s face was only a dim white mask in 
the dusk. Peter put a tremulous hand up 
to his goatee and swallowed hard. 

“Stella,’’ he said somewhat shakily, ‘I 
want you to marry me. You're the pretti- 
est girl I ever saw.” 

“T’ll marry you, Peter,” Stella replied 
very collectedly; “but I wouldn’t if I 
thought you thought I was marrying you 
just for your money. Ma told me once it 
was her husband’s social position and 
wealth that dazzled her. He treated us 
rotten. I wouldn’t marry you if I didn’t 
think you’d be good to me.” 

“‘T’ll sure be good to you, Stella! I sure 
will!” Peter affirmed earnestly. ‘“I—I’d 
like to have it right away.” 

“The sooner the better for me,’’ Stella 
replied, though ma had told her to put him 
off a while as to the date. “‘We better be 
going in now,” she added. 

They rose and stepped toward the wind- 
ing path. Awkwardly Peter threw a de- 
taining arm round her. She ached to slap 
his face, but yielded docilely and lifted her 
fresh lips. His spiky whiskers scratched 
her. They walked back to the hotel in 
silence, Peter warmed and trembly, Stella 
bursting with a general resentment. The 
cadaverous flavor of his salute lingered on 
her lips and she repeated darkly to herself: 
“‘T’m the goat! They’re hanging it on me! 
I’m the goat!” 

They parted on the ground floor of the 
hotel before the bank of elevators—she 
taking an elevator to the fourth floor, 
where she would dress for dinner, as ma 
rigorously insisted upon her doing, while 
he climbed the broad, curving flight of 
stairs that led to the red-carpeted acre of 
lobby, office and lounge on the next floor. 

There was a flower booth near the top 
of the stairs, and a question—at once 
tempting and repugnant—had lain in his 
mind. Now he moved on beyond the 
booth, paused, stroked his goatee, looked 
round and sidled nervously back. But 
three chattering young ladies approached 
and he shied swiftly away. The young 
ladies lingered two or three minutes, then 
went down the stairs. Again Peter looked 
round. No one else seemed headed in that 
direction. He hastened over to the booth, 
leveled a bony forefinger at some roses and 
inquired the price. 

The young lady at the booth had seldom 
served a customer who seemed so impatient. 
While she selected the flowers he milked 
his goatee and glanced uneasily about. 
Two men appeared on the stairs and the 

- customer wouldn’t even wait for her to wrap 
the box properly. Dropping a bill on the 
counter he seized the box and made for the 
elevators—carrying the box lengthwise un- 
der his arm as though to conceal it as much 
as possible, 

Meanwhile Stella had gone to her ma. 
As Jenkin Cartwright was financing the 
enterprise “Mrs. Winans and daughter”’ 
occupied a sitting room, bedroom and bath 
suitable to their social station. When 
Stella entered the sitting room a rosc- 
shaded lamp on the center table shed a soft 
twilight in it. The lady whom Augustus P. 
Ellis knew as Madge Brown was sitting by 
the table in a large plush chair. She had 
removed her uncomfortable shoes and her 
tight walking dress and her corset. As Mr. 
Cartwright had limited his investment to 
clothes that were strictly necessary she 
was wearing a greasy and tattered old blue 
wrapper. Being, so to speak, liberated and 
at large, her fat overflowed the immediate 
premises and her piled-up, amazingly friz- 
zled hair had fallen intosomeslight disorder. 

The sight struck trim Stella with a sharp 
disgust, exacerbating the resentment in her 

’ mind. The air of the room was tainted with 

tobacco and a spiral of smoke rose from a 

cigarette stub on the ash tray. Also two 
empty cocktail glasses stood on the table. 

This was not unusual, for in the privacy 

of her apartment ma generally relaxed after 
the labors of the day. But to-day Stella 
found it especially annoying. She herself 
couldn’t even chew gum, but ma could 
sneak away to indulge in cocktails and 
cigarettes. Maliciously withholding the 
great news that Peter had finally come 
across, Stella turned to the electric switch 
and threw on all the lights. 
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‘What did you do that for?” the elder 
lady complained crossly. ‘‘Turn ’em off!” 

Theline down Stella’s fair brow deepened. 
Instead of complying with the request she 
retorted: ‘‘If they could see you they would 
go out of themselves. You look like some- 
thing that got spilled out of a garbage 
wagon.” 

Mrs. Winans herself was not in an ami- 
able frame of mind that evening. She had 
been playing her part assiduously for a 
month, and with Stella’s unfortunate in- 
tellectual limitations she might have to go 
on playing it another month. She had been 
thinking of that, discontentedly, as she sat 
smoking her cigarette. She rose with a 
peevish sniff and observed: “If looks 
would doit there’d beno need of my staying 
here. If you had brains enough to pour sand 
into a knot hole we could both go away.” 

Standing with her tattered wrapper agape 
and in her stocking feet Mrs. Winans was 
even less presentable than when sitting. 

Two tempers at the breaking point are 
easily inflamed. A further exchange of 
compliments took place. Mrs. Winans 
used the word “fool.” Stella said, “‘Stinking 
of whisky and tobacco!”’ The temperature 
rose as the conversation proceeded. 

Mrs. Winans employed an epithet much 
more unseemly than fool. Stella stretched 
out a vigorous arm, clutched four muscular 
fingers and a thumb into ma’s elaborate 
wig and tore it from her head. The other 
hand went out and shut firmly into the 
scant gray hair beneath the wig. 

Thus Peter J. Meagher, approaching the 
sitting-room door with the box of flowers, 
was startled by a long high yowl of fear 
and anguish. He ran forward, pushed open 
the door and under brilliant illumination 
beheld his prospective mother-in-law—a 
truly frightful figure in her flapping greasy 
wrapper. Stella was pulling her hair with 
one hand while the other hand held her wig. 

Peter’s entrance should have brought the 
ladies to their senses. But for a month 
Stella had been powerfully holding in, 
rigorously repressing all her natural in- 
clinations, meekly following unpalatable 
advice—and steadily generating suppressed 
resentment. Peter’s cadaverous kiss had 
confirmed her dark suspicion that she was 
the goat. Having once let go she was be- 
yond all notion of control. As for Mrs. 
Winans, fear, rage and panic simply threw 
her into hysterics. So—far from repressing 
themselves—the daft creatures took Peter 
into the scene and continued their quarrel 
at an outrageous height before him. 

“Look at the old slob!”’ cried Stella in 
magnificent abandon. ‘“‘She’s been booz- 
ing, too!”’ She threw the wig in ma’s face, 
laughing wildly. 

““You’d be washing dishes or doing time 
if I hadn’t picked you up, you rat!” 
shrieked Mrs. Winans in hysterical delirium. 

The language on both sides was not 
only regrettable, but sometimes unsuited 
to print. Peter saw the cocktail glasses; 
smelled the tobacco. He was old-fashioned 
in such matters. 

For a moment he stood speechless. Then 
he turned and tottered out of the door. 


qr 


N THE second afternoon following, 

Stella sat in Jenkin Cartwright’s office 

explaining the misfortune to the lawyer and 
Augustus P. Ellis. 

“T knew from the start it wasn’t any 
good,” she said darkly. “First day at 
dinner down there I spilled the salt. The 
luck was dead against us.” 

The men listened in dejection so complete 
that they hadn’t even the heart to upbraid 
her. They realized also that upbraiding her 
would be quite useless. Their high hopes 
were dashed; and what with railroad fare, 
hotel bills and costumes, Jenkin Cart- 
wright was out nine hundred dollars in 
cash. 

“You didn’t see Peter again,’’ he ven- 
tured to suggest dully. : 

“No,” Stella replied. “‘He went back to 
his room and had a fit and beat it for home 
yesterday afternoon.’”’ She chewed her 
gum a moment and observed—as one re- 
calls a tragic experience—“‘Gee! If you’d 
seen old Madge with her wig off and all 
spillin’ out of her wrapper you’d have ex- 
pected him to keep on runnin’ till he struck 
China!”’ 

Without hope—and with frequent lapses 
into gloomy silence—the men talked the 
situation over, while Stella chewed gum with 
a fixed frown and answered such questions 
as they asked. She told them about the 
three days’ tour round Indiana in Peter’s 
car, which had immediately preceded the 
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proposal of marriage. At one place in 
the narrative Jenkin Cartwright showed 
a glimmer of interest. 

““Crown Point,” herepeated and thought- 
fully poked his eyeglasses into his mustache. 
“That’s where the elopers from Chicago go 
to get married. How long did you stay 
there?” 

“Just overnight,’ Stella replied; and 
the lawyer devoted a silent moment to 
reflection. 

“Tt might be possible to frame up a fake 
marriage on that,’ he suggested, but not 
with conviction. 

The conference ended with affairs in 
that posture; but the more Jenkin Cart- 
wright thought it over the less ground for 
hope there seemed to be. If a claim of mar- 
riage should be made, undoubtedly Stella 
and her “‘mother” would be subjected to a 
scrutiny which the latter, especially, could 
ill bear. Beyond a dozen snapshot photo- 
graphs of Stella and Peter together, which 
Mrs. Winans had thoughtfully taken, there 


wasn’t an authentic scrap of anything that | | 


looked like evidence to support the claim. 
Regretfully the lawyer concluded it would 
be altogether too hazardous. 

Not long after he reached that conclu- 
sion the Sauganac Daily News contained 
on the front page a two-column portrait of 
Peter J. Meagher, together with a properly 
displayed announcement that the eminent 
law firm of Steele, Winchell & Walling had 
drawn his will bequeathing almost his en- 
tire fortune to the founding of an orphans’ 
home. 

That appeared to settle it. The sweet 
dream of getting possession of Peters mil- 
lions was laid away with other forgone 
dreams. Mr. Cartwright devoted himself 
to his somewhat shady and modestly pros- 
perous law practice. Augustus P. Ellis 
turned to soliciting subscriptions to the 
capital stock of a mostly imaginary auto- 
mobile concern. Madge Brown had re- 
turned to Chicago and was conducting a 
matrimonial bureau, in daily fear of the 
post-officeinspectors. Four different photo- 
graphs of Stella Winans, to which four 
different names were attached, consti- 
tuted one-third of herstockin trade. Stella 
herself, after some wavering, chose honor- 
able employment as a cloak model in a 
department store which specialized in 
popular-priced merchandise. She regarded 
that as temporary, however, and still kept 
a small anchor to the windward—that is, 
she had Madge’s promise of ten per cent of 
whatever spoils the use of her photographs 
brought the matrimonial bureau, and no 
one could tell but something better might 
develop in that connection. 

More than ever Peter J. Meagher kept to 
his big empty Jacobean-Gothice house. 
Muffled almost out of human shape he took 
a daily ride in his big car, but rarely did the 
car come to town. Hardly anyone saw the 
old man, and it was rumored he was break- 
ing up. A sportsmanly haberdasher laid 
a wager, in the Occidental bar, that he 
wouldn’t last the winter out. 

Every time that thought came into the 
minds of Jenkin Cartwright and Augustus 
Ellis it smote a keen pang to their hearts. 
Two millions, that had once seemed so close 
to them, now going to an orphan asylum! 
The lawyer was always carrying that poign- 
ant idea round in the back of his head and 
brooding over it in leisure moments. 

Yet nothing further would have hap- 
pened, only—the first week in March—pro- 
fessional business took Cartwright to the 
eastern part of the state. He alighted from 


the train at a country town from which it | 


was necessary for him to drive five miles to 
a hamlet off the railroad. The country 
roads were hardly passable for an automo- 
bile just then, so he applied at a livery 
stable for a team and driver. 

The livery proprietor was at a loss, for 
the regular driver was off on a trip and 
there was some doubt about finding a sub- 
stitute. He went up street, however, and 
soon returned with an elderly and seedy 
person whose stubby mustache was dyed 
a metallic black as though with stove polish 
and lustrously contrasted with his gray 
hair. Cartwright’s impression was that 
this substitute driver had been discovered 
in a saloon, and beyond the first careless 
glance the lawyer would have paid no par- 
ticular attention to him. But it happened 
that just before the man muffled himself in 
a thick woolen scarf for the wintry drive 
Cartwright got a look full into his face, and 
immediately something struck him. 

The man was big-framed and spare and 
his nose was red. But that nose was a 
notably long, fleshy organ and peculiarly 
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blunt at the end, as though somebody had 
pressed a thumb against it with consid- 
erable vigor when it was soft. He had 
deep-set eyes and a square, rough-hewn 
chin. During the drive Mr. Cartwright en- 
gaged him in conversation and obtained his 
name. 

He was very thoughtful indeed on the 
journey back to Sauganaec and there—to 
the neglect of business—spent the greater 
part of a day in the big wooden armchair 
by the front window of his private office, 
his short, fat legs thrust out, his shirt front 
wrinkling above his paunch, his double 
chin settled in his collar. Then he sent for 
Augustus Ellis. 

“That Meagher business has always 
stuck in my crop, Gus,” he confessed 
meditatively when the detective was seated 
beside him. ‘‘It’s two million dollars. A 
man can afford to take a tall chance for 
that. A framed-up marriage, now—well, I 
thought that all over; but it wouldn’t go. 
There was nothing to hang it on except just 
the word of those two women, and anybody 
could shoot them all to pieces on cross- 
examination. There didn’t seem a chance. 
But I’ve just been over north of Detroit. 
I had to make a five-mile drive there. The 
fellow that drove me is a sort of domesti- 
cated old hobo—hanger-on round town. 
And when you get square in front of him 
and look him full in the face he’s almost a 
dead ringer for Peter J. Meagher. His pro- 
file don’t show it much. But when you get 
a fullface view it’s there. He’d have to 
have his nose chalked and a mustache and 
goatee like Peter’s. You could get them 
made over in Chicago.” 

His eyes narrowed to mere slits and he 
gently tapped his dirty thumbnail with the 
eyeglasses. “‘You see, everybody in Sau- 
ganac knows Peter by sight and would 
swear to him. The old boy’s going to pass 
out pretty soon, and there’s two million 
dollars. A man can afford to take a tall 
chance for that. I want you to go down 
there and look my man over and see if he 
strikes you the way he did me, and then see 
if we can do business with him.”’ 

After Ellis had returned from the journey 
and reported favorably, Mr. Cartwright 
called in his confidential stenographer and 
factotum and began dictating: “I, Peter 
J. Meagher, of sound mind and memory, 
do make and declare this my last will and 
testament.” 

Consulting some memoranda that he 
had carefully prepared the lawyer dictated 
a number of small bequests, including an 
annuity to the angular niece. Then he 
concluded: 

“All the residue and remainder of the 
property of which I die possessed, whether 
real, personal or mixed, I give and be- 
queath to my beloved wife, Estelle Winans 
Meagher, and I appoint her, the said Estelle 
Winans Meagher, sole executrix of this my 
last will and testament without bond.” ~* 

The matter of tracing Peter J. Meagher’s 
signature to this document, from an orig- 
inal that Mr. Cartwright had easily pro- 
cured, was comparatively simple. Of course 
the confidential factotum would witness 
the signature; but that was by no means 
enough. 

Elisha Spry, agricultural expert for 
Sauganac County, had an office across the 
hall from Mr. Cartwright. He was a well- 
known, highly respected retired farmer 
who had accepted the public office partly 
from public spirit. His assistant was a 
highly respectable young man, son of a well- 
to-do farmer and graduate of the state 
agricultural school. At almost any time of 
any day a farmer or two might be in the 
office consulting Mr. Spry or his assistant. 
Jenkin Cartwright particularly favored 
that office, yet if it should fail him there 
were plenty of other respectable people 
about the building. 

One cold and snowy afternoon late in 
March, Peter J. Meagher left the big stone 
house for his customary drive—as usual 
swathed in many wrappings and buried 
under blankets. The machine turned north, 
away from town—as Augustus P. Ellis, 
frozenly waiting down the road in a little 
car, duly observed. 

Thirty minutes later another car, con- 
taining Ellis and another swathed figure, 
drew up at the four-story brick building 
behind the towering First National Bank. 
Still swathed out of all recognition the fig- 
ure accompanied Ellis to the elevator. 

About five minutes later Mr. Cart- 
wright — with the air of a preoccupied, 
busy man—pushed open the door of Mr 
Spry’s office’and peered ins Mr. Spry 
himself and a farmer whom Cartwright 
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recognized as Hiram Teller, living four 
miles west of town, were talking. 

“Busy for half a minute?’ asked the 
lawyer genially as he stood in the open 
door, eyeglasses in hand. “I want a couple 
of witnesses to a signature. Would you 
mind stepping over? Only take half a 
minute. 

It is the kind of courtesy which good- 
natured men perform as a matter of course. 
Spry and Teller followed Mr. Cartwright 
across the hall. Entering his private office 
they were surprised to see the familiar 
figure of Peter J. Meagher sitting over in 
o shadiest corner looking them in the 
ace. 

“Guess you gentlemen know Mr. Mea- 
gher—by sight, at least; most everybody 
round here does,” said the lawyer breezily 
as he bustled to the other side of the office 
table, on which a typewritten, legal-looking 
document lay. 

The surprised witnesses barely had time 
to mumble an acknowledgment when the 
lawyer thrust a pen into Mr. Spry’s hand, 
saying, ‘“‘This is Mr. Meagher’s signature.” 
And turning to the figure in the corner he 
demanded, “‘You acknowledge this to be 
your signature and you acknowledge this 
to be your will?” 

The figure stroked its goatee and mut- 
tered an affirmative. 

“Yes, right there on the’ dotted lines,’’ 
said the lawyer to the witnesses; ‘‘and put 
down your addresses.” 

Half a minute later Mr. Cartwright— 
with profuse thanks—was showing them 
out of the office, and they returned to Mr. 
Spry’s office in a state of mild surprise and 
excitement over this odd adventure of wit- 
nessing Peter J. Meagher’s signature to a 
will. They talked about it at random for as 
much as a minute. But it was really no 
affair of theirs, and some other things were 
decidedly affairs of theirs—for example, 
that weighty matter of consolidating the 
three old-fashioned school districts in the 
Spry-Teller neighborhood. They had that 
very much at heart and were soon discuss- 
ing it again. Three or four days later Hiram 
Teller happened to remember about the 
will and mentioned it to his wife—as one 
mentions that the Johnsons, over in 
Beverly Township, have a new car. 

While Messrs. Spry and Teller were deep 
in their discussion of the consolidated 
school district, Jenkin Cartwright was sit- 
ting by the window in his private office 
smiling at the world, his heart sensibly warm 
with happiness and the blood running 
merrily through his veins. 

The more he thought of it the better he 
liked it. Spry and Teller—intelligent, 
well-to-do, highly respected men—would 
swear positively and circumstantially that 
Peter J. Meagher had acknowledged the 
signature in their presence and declared 
the document to be his last will and testa- 
ment. 

Steele, Winchell & Walling might bring 
in handwriting experts till the cows came 
home; and for that matter Mr. Cartwright 
would have his own experts to declare the 
signature genuine—there was never any 
trouble about that. They might throw all 
the imputations they pleased at Estelle 
Winans Meagher and her female compan- 
ion at Crown Point. They might point to 
the absence of any legal record of the mar- 
riage and ridicule the bride’s story that Mr. 
Meagher had told her no marriage license 
was necessary in Indiana and she couldn’t 
remember just where the clergyman’s 
house was situated, because they drove 
there in the dark and she was a stranger to 
the town. They might exhibit their own 
will and insist that Peter J. Meagher meant 
to leave his fortune to an orphan asylum. 

But they couldn’t—Mr. Cartwright 
knew—overcome the positive testimony of 
two such witnesses as Spry and Teller. 
They wouldn’t even dare insinuate that 
two such men had been bribed to commit 
an odious perjury. And if Peter J. Meagher 
formally declared, in his last will and testa- 
ment, that Estelle Winans Meagher was his 
beloved wife, the absence of legal record of 
the ceremony would cut little figure. 

Keeping as close watch as possible upon 
Peter J. Meagher became, therefore, Au- 
gustus Ellis’ occupation. Meanwhile the 
quondam hanger-on at a livery stable had 
received five thousand dollars in cash, with 
a promise of twenty-five thousand more 
when the estate should be settled, and sent 
out to California. 

Madge Brown was notified to hold her- 
self in readiness and, partly to keep her 
from falling into the hands of the police in 
the mcantime, Mr. Cartwright advanced 
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her two thousand dollars. Simple-minded 
Stella was put off with an advance of one 
thousand and rigorously instructed in the 
part she must play. 

Fortune seemed kind. Ellis’ daily obser- 
vations disclosed no cause for anxiety. 
On the fifteenth day of April Peter did not 
go forth for his usual drive; but Doctor 
Hazelton drove up to the big stone house 
and remained inside for more than an hour. 
About four o’clock he returned, accom- 
panied by Doctor Pearson. At five o’clock 
Ellis—at Jenkin Cartwright’s direction— 
telegraphed Stella to come over from Chi- 
cago at once so as to be]on the ground. 
She arrived that night, and the Daily News 
of the following morning announced the 
demise of Peter J. Meagher. 

Stella, Augustus Ellis and Jenkin Cart- 
wright were sitting in the lawyer’s office 
waiting a telephone message to Cartwright 
from a young man in the office of the Clerk 
of the Probate Court. The message came— 
that Steele, Winchell & Walling had filed 
their will for probate. 

It was the climacteric moment—the 
signal for action. Cartwright arose silently, 
put on his light overcoat and hat and drew 
on his gloves. A neatly bound and folded 
typewritten document inscribed ‘Last 
Will and Testament of Peter J. Meagher”’ 
lay on the table. The lawyer put it into his 
overcoat pocket and went out without a 
word. 

-Of course, as it bore a later date it super- 
seded the will that Steele, Winchell & Wall- 
ing had filed. Mr. Cartwright was going to 
file it and demand that it be admitted to 
probate. 

Stella and Augustus Ellis were left alone 
in the private office. Both of them felt the 
dramatic suspense of the moment. 

In their different ways they had been 
thinking very industriously of late. Augus- 
tus Ellis had been over to Chicago to see 
Stella four times. It was necessary to keep 
a provident eye on her and instruct her in 
the rdle she must play. Now, after walking 
restlessly round the room a little while, his 
narrow face and thin shoulders thrust 
hungrily forward as usual, he pushed a 
chair beside her and sat down and quite 
abruptly took her hand. 

He had been thinking that he would 
marry her as soon as the will was pro- 
bated—and then—possibly—possibly—he 
and his wife would have more to say about 
the manner in which that two million dol- 
lars was disposed of than Jenkin Cartwright 
would. 

Stella calmly suffered him to hold her 
hand, and looked away. If Augustus Ellis 
had been on the other side he would have 
seen a twinkle in her lovely eyes and a 
slight movement of her red lips as though 
she wanted to laugh. Simple-minded as she 
was, she quite comprehended her compan- 
ion’s drift and knew very well that somehow 
or other the money must be handed over 
to Estelle Winans Meagher, beloved widow. 
Then—possibly—possibly—she would tell 
both Jenkin Cartwright and this monkey 
beside her where they got off. 

Such thoughts were dancing in their 
respective heads as they sat waiting the 
lawyer’s return, and when Ellis spoke 
sentimentally to her, squeezing her hand, 
she neither responded nor repulsed him. 
He was saying, ‘‘It’s a fact, I’m dead stuck 
on you, Stella,’ when he hastily dropped 
her hand, and sat up straight, for they 
heard the door open. 

It was Mr. Cartwright. His face looked 
aged and melancholy; all its lines seemed 
to droop. Even his fat figure drooped. The 
typewritten document indorsed “‘ Last Will 
and Testament of Peter J. Meagher” still 
bulged from his overcoat pocket. He moved 
slowly over to the table, dropped in a chair 
and pushed his hat dejectedly back on his 
head. Taking the will from his pocket he 
unfolded it and gazed sadly down at the 
bold seraggly imitation of Peter J. Mea- 
gher’s signature—also at the signatures of 
Messrs. Spry and Teller. 

Turning to his astonished companions 
he said tonelessly: “I thought I’d look 
that will over before I filed this one. . I did 
look it over—and I didn’t file this one. 
That will is signed with a cross. Peter J. 
Meagher suffered a paralytic stoke down 
there at Muckaloo—from the jolt you gave 
him. His right hand has been useless ever 
since. He couldn’t hold a pen in it.” 

Again he looked down at the scraggly 
signature and the date—four months after 
the testator’s hand had become useless. 
He was out about ten thousand dollars. 
Glancing dolefully over at Stella he re- 
marked: ‘‘You certainly spilled the salt.’ 
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The mine operators were not to blame 
for the fuel shortage last winter; but with a 
solution of the transportation problem— 
and that desired end is likely of early reali- 
zation—will come responsibility to mine 
owners. Two questions rise: Are the coal 
producers ready? Will they make good? 
Far-sighted coal-mining men are antici- 
pating the coming test for the industry. 
They are familiar with the story of railroad 
blunders, and they know that a repetition 
of such mistakes by coal companies will 
land the fuel industries likewise in the lap 
of government ownership. 

The larger and better managed coal 
corporations are keeping up repairs and re- 
newals. The report of one important pro- 
ducer, just issued, is typical of all the more 
responsible companies. This concern in 
1917 spent $895,000 for additions and im- 
provements. The 1918 budget sets aside 
$1,500,000 for the 
consummation of 
plans and the pur- 
chase of equip- 
ment to increase 
output further. 
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COAL—=NOW AND NEXT WINTER 


(Continued from Page 13) | 


The closing-down order of January sev- 
enteenth, and other of our unpleasantjwinter 
experiences, are now old stories. It may be 
interesting, however, to read a few remarks 
made to me by Doctor Garfield the day 
before this article was written. 

He said: ‘‘The chief accomplishment of 
this administration has been the stimula- 
tion of production through the stabilizing 
of prices. I have had before me all the data 
covering prices of food and other necessi- 
ties during the period of our Civil War. 
The task of collecting this information was 
the work assigned me by the President 
when I came to Washington as chairman of 
such an investigating committee in June. I 
have been gratified to see that the recent 
price placed on wheat by President Wilson 
was the price my committee had worked 
out. This work of research carried on dur- 
ing the summer showed us plainly that the 


not exceed your actual needs. All restric- 
tions on household purchases we trust will 
be temporary. If the situation is wholly 
clear and there is plenty of fuel for every- 
one the economies and curtailments now in 
effect will not be continued. We will, how- 
ever, rigidly carry out our measures de- 
signed to eliminate impurities from the 
coal shipped. Concerning conservation, 
important savings must come from educa- 
tion and voluntary compliance. We can- 
not order or enforce the observance of 
specified household practices. 

“The cardinal principle of my adminis- 
tration is to act according to my best judg- 
ment and not sit idle for fear of making a 
mistake.” 

Further expressions from Doctor Gar- 
field indicated that he is opposed to the Ad- 
ministration’s actually engaging in the coal 
business in any way other than to aid dis- 
tribution. He is 
desirousthat emer- 
gency coal piles be 
built up during the 
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but these storage 
yards are prefer- 


ably to be planned 


bility of operators’ 
permitting their 


and operated by 
the various munic- 


narrow work— 


ipalities and not 


entries and haul- 
ways—tolag. This 


by the Federal 
Government. Itis 


narrow work is 
absolutely essen- 
tial to the proper 


sy 
— 

~ 
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likewise true that 
the Fuel Adminis- 
trator is reluctant 
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underground de- 
velopment ofa coal 
seam, but it is ex- 


pensive and pro- 
duces but little 
tonnage. Now 
with the demand 
for coal so insist- 


V 


to classify indus- 
tries as essential 
and nonessential. 
He is willing to 
concede _ preferen- 


tial treatment for 


ent the operator 
is tempted to drive 
hard for tonnage, 
which policy soon 
places the mine in 
a most unfavor- 
able. operating 
position and in- 
creases the likeli- 
hood of squeezes 
and falls that 
mean loss of life 
and property. 

Already we are 
obliged to record 
that the abnormal 
conditions of 1917 are reflected in the acci- 
dent records by an increase of 21 per cent 
in fatalities compared with 1916. This was 
due to the necessary employment of green 
men in the mines and to the loss of so many 
experienced safety engineers and first-aid 
men tothearmy. The Fuel Administration 
will shortly recognize these dangers, and 
one remedy will require that at least one- 
eighth of the tonnage produced by any mine 
shall come from the development of narrow 
work. Restrictions on the handling of ex- 
plosives are being increased. A stick of dy- 
namite in a car of coal used for bunkering 
might sink a transport at sea. 

The Food and Fuel Administrations were 
so hastily constructed they were for months 
only mushroom organizations. Such bod- 
ies must necessarily hinder before they can 
help. Big business dislikes interference; 
anything that disturbs the even tenor of 
its ways is objectionable. Doctor Garfield 
was not a prominent coal operator, but he 
had been in the coal business and was not 
without experience in the development and 
operation of mines. His earlier appoint- 
ments were open to the criticism that the 
men selected were not engaged in the pro- 
duction and distribution of coal. No com- 
mittee, however, could have been appointed 
that would have been more representative 
of the public or had the interests of the 
consumers nearer at heart, for the mem- 
bers of the committee came almost entirely 
from the ranks of coal consumers. This 
situation was disconcerting to the mine 
owners, but recent, appointments, particu- 
larly in the departments of coal distribution 
and price investigation, have included some 
of the country’s most experienced engi- 
neers and coal operators, which has tended 
to renew the faith and confidence of the 
mining end of the business. 


war work, but the 
country under his 
Fuel Administra- 
tion may expect 
the curtailment of 


what is termed 
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unessential busi- 
nesses only as a 


This Diagram Shows the Cars Loaded Each Day During November and December at 
Mines Located on Three Large Eastern Coal«Carrying Railroads. 
dent There Would be an Enormous Increase in Coal Shipments if the Monday Allots 
ment of Cars Could be Maintained All Week. The Effect of a Bad Storm on Shipments 
is Indicated by the December 12th Dip in Loadings 


certain and final outcome of a runaway 
market in any commodity is to wreck pro- 
duction. The work of the Fuel Administra- 
tion has not been so much the reduction of 
coal prices to the consumer as it has been 
the prevention of exorbitant prices. To 
what height prices might have climbed if 
left unrestrained we can only imagine. It 
is thereforeimpossibleto measure accurately 
what the administration has accomplished. 
“We have smoothed out many difficul- 
ties between labor and capital. There is 
to-day only one district where differences 
exist, and that local trouble will be ad- 
justed promptly. On assuming the rdle I 
now occupy I said to both operators and 
miners: ‘We will have none of your contro- 
versies. Neither mine owner nor workman 
shall profit at the expense of the other dur- 
ing the war.’ I have so far found both 
parties unselfish and patriotic. 
“Concerning the oft-repeated criticism 
that I was responsible for slowing down 
coal production and that I hindered coal 
buying during the summer months let me 
say that I had nothing to do with fixing the 
first prices established for coal. Nor did 
I advise against buying coal atany time. I 
assumed office on August twenty-first, and 
a few days later suggested that the public 
purchase coal in the normal way. We did, 
of course, aim to subdue hysteria. 
“Tooking back, Iam sure the shut-down 
of industry in January was necessary. I go 
further and say now that I believe firmly 


_ that even a wide embargo—which I could 


not then get—would have failed to accom- 
plish the desired end. The embargo would, 
have been too slow of action; immediate 
relief was vital. 

“As to storing coal this summer and fall 
let me say to the public: Get all the coal 
you can buy; provided of course you do 
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It is Plainly Evi« 


last resort. 

It is certain that 
before we enter on 
another winter the 
rank and: file of 
coal consumers, 
big and little, will 
be educated in 
methods of econ- 
omy in fuel com- 
bustion as they never were before. Such 
intelligence will be forthcoming in proper 
time, so I will confine my remarks briefly 
to broad plans that may so affect our na- 
tional life as to justify our giving them early 
attention and discussion. This is particu- 
larly desirable, since the Fuel Administra- 
tion has assumed to commence its new 
year April first, on which date important 
changes in general plans become effective. 

Briefly summarized the aim of the Conser- 
vation Bureau of the Fuel Administration 
is to effect the following savings during the 
year commencing April 1, 1918: 


ESTIMATED ESTIMATED 
TOTAL CONSUMPTION ANNUAL SAVING 


1. In homes, 10 per 7” bie. 

dent eer ok 120,000,000 12,000,000 
2. In industrial plants, 

including locomo- 

tives, 10 per cent 400,000,000 40,000,000 
3. By substituting 

wood, 10,000,000 

COPGSIINCTOBSOlee mae aces oat 6,000,000 
4. By using natural ice ‘ 

and consolidating 

artificial-ice plants 15,000,000 1,500,000 
5. Daylight saving «4: ........- 1,000,000 
6. Electric-railway say- 

ing by skip-stops .......... 1,500,000 
7. Consolidation of 

public utilities . . 35,000,000 2,000,000 
8. Natural reduction 

building material, 

30 per cent . . . 20,000,000 6,000,000 

otal: 2 smreriRles-...< Seeae «hts 70,000,000 


There is no doubt that household econo- 
mies in the aggregate next winter will be 
large; so will the savings in all of our 250,- 
000 stationary-steam plants. The strict 
inspection service now being inaugurated 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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HE bicycle beautiful! Your 

dealer can now supply it in 
either the America, Crown or 
Adlake model. 

A snow-pure white head al- 
ways identifies these bicycles 
beautiful. Seethepatented dart 
finish on this white head. 

For greatest riding ease there 
is the genuine, patented one- 
piece Fauber Crank Hanger— 
trouble-proof, sweet running, al- 
ways efficient. 

Visit the America, Crown or Adlake 
dealer in your town. They are good 


men to know. Look for the trade 
symbols shown above. 


Great Western Manufacturing Co. 
La Porte, Indiana 
World’s Largest Makers of Bicycles 


Dis 


This snow-white head with patent dart 
finish on every America, Crown or Adlake . 
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Ohe:Chann | 
of Home Cleanliness 


Shining enamel, glistening tile, spick-and-span 
cleanliness in every room is the natural result of using 


“ystal W 


This pure white family soap is the safe soap to 
use for all house cleaning, kitchen and laundry 
purposes. Unsurpassed for delicate laces and 


embroidered linens. 


PEET BROS: MEG COG | 


KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 2007 


(Continued from Page 53) 
in the various cities will undoubtedly re- 
sult in the discontinuance or modernizing 
of many uneconomical plants, and in the 
consolidation of other stations when such 
centralization can be effected to advantage. 

In the matter of fuel consumed by rail- 
roads there is a great opportunity for econ- 
omy. Like other industries, the transpor- 
tation lines have lost men and have had to 
employ green hands as firemen. Since the 
railways consume 27 per cent of the total 
bituminous coal output, a saving of even'1 
per cent will amount to more than 1,400,- 
600 tons annually. 

That a very material betterment in rail- 
road fuel consumption is possible is evident 
from results obtained by one of our largest 
Eastern roads. The company in question 
saved 541 tons of coal on eight of its divi- 
sions in one week by increased care in 
banking and dumping fires at engine ter- 
minals. The firemen on this same railroad 
were informed as to just what the saving of 
one shovelful of coal per mile amounts to in 
the total of all operations. Other investiga- 
tions showed that the standardization of 
exhaust nozzles would save the road 50,- 
000 tons per year. The modernizing of old 
engines by applying new valve gear and 
superheaters would likewise save 20 per 
cent in the coal used per 1000 gross ton 
miles. Thousands of additional tons can 
be saved by not overloading tenders, by 
removing all coal from coal cars, by pre- 
venting the use of large engines on small 
trains, by reducing the number of stops of 
freight trains, by eliminating stops at the 
foot of steep grades, and by properly load- 
ing trains with respect to engine capacity. 
Bearing on this last-mentioned conserva- 
tion plan it has been proved that an engine 
pulling two-thirds its load will burn nearly 
as much coal per train-mile as it will con- 
sume with a full-load rating. 


Railroad Coal Economies 


Summarizing the possibilities in saving 
on railroad fuel consumption it is enlight- 
ening to read the results obtained by this 
same railroad under new fuel regulations, 
compared with similar operations one year 
ago, when less care was observed. Actual 
performances in a recent month are com- 
pared with the 
same month in the 
preceding year. 
The figures dis- 
close a possible 
fuel saving in pas- 
senger service of 
$628,140 a year, 
and a fuel saving 
in freight service 
of $751,128 a year. 
At-this rate the 
total annual coal 
saving from better 
methods of firing 
and from im- 
proved equipment 
on this one system 
will be $1,379,268. 
Think what it will 
mean to the coun- 
try if all railroads 
follow a similar 
plan and cast 
aside antiquated 
methods and out- 
of-date equip- 
ment. 

Daylight saving 
by advancing the 
clock one hour is 
attracting consid- 
erable attention. 
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question of con- 
serving coal 
through the cur- 
tailment of light- 
ing. Every little 
economy helps, for 
we must win the 
war; however, in 
such times as the 
present there is al- 
ways danger of our 
going to extremes. 
The amount of 
coal employed for 
producing electric 
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light is but 1.9 per cent of the country’s total 
output. Almost as much coal can be saved— 
10,000,000 tons—by maintaining the tem- 
perature of the interior of all buildings at 67 
degrees instead of 70 degrees as by shutting 
off every electric light in America. 

There are other kinds of conservation 
besides the saving of fuel; we have such 
things as conservation of eyesight, conser- 
vation of life and limb and conservation of 
property—all of which are increased by a 
proper application of artificial light. Fewer 
city lights may mean more accidents from 
collisions at street crossings, and it must be 
remembered that our enemies over here do 
not fly above us in Zeppelins but walk 
among us and carry on their depredations 
under the cover of darkness. Even in 
London, the partial elimination of street” 
lamps developed the fact that the danger to 
the public from street accidents was more 
serious than the menace from German air- 
ships. Many lights have therefore been 
restored. 

When we plan to save even 1 per cent 
of the coal consumed by steam plants or 
railroads we are aiming at something worth 
while, but when we set about saving a very 
small part of 2 per cent of our output it is 
best that we make sure the economy is 
worth what it costs. There is no such thing 
as overillumination by artificial light. The 
brightest electric illumination in a building 
furnishes only a quarter the light that is 
afforded us by the least bright sunlight. 

There is no doubt that the psychologi- 
cal effect of curtailing our so-called ‘white 
ways” was favorable. It reminded people 
we are at war; it prompted many to reduce 
lights at home; and it doubtless encouraged 
economy in the consumption of other com- 
modities. But such an insignificant meas- 
ure must not be permitted to create the 
impression that large savings in fuel are 
being thereby effected. A successful out- 
come of our war activities will not follow the 
diffusion of erroneous impressions. 

Do not imply that I advocate disregard- 
ing small economies. I am sure it is just as 
wise for each individual to practice thrift 
in the purchase and use of light as in the 
purchase and use of food or clothes. We 
need more light when we are reading or 
writing than when we are not. Suitable 
reflectors permit the use of fewer or smaller 
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lamps. Frequently cleaning lamps increases 
the illumination one-third. Painting reflect- 
ing surfaces white conserves light. A 25- 
watt lamp will save an ounce of coal daily. 
A 16-candle-power carbon-filament lamp 
replaced by a 25-watt tungsten bulb will 
save at least 2 ounces of coal each day. 
These are all sensible things to know and 
are rules worth following; but we must 
properly. assign to all our efforts their true 
value. 

The country will be flooded this summer 
with schemes to conserve coal. Some will 
succeed. A number of cities report that the 
skip-stop plan of street-car service is a 
success. Cincinnati engineers assert it 
results in a faster schedule with fewer cars 
and will mean an annual saving of 10,000 
tons of coal. Other communities are dis- 
cussing the advisability of substituting win- 
ter for summer vacations in the public 
schools. One estimate places the yearly 
consumption of coal in our 100,000 public 
schools at 20,000,000 tons, and figures a 
saving of 12,000,000 tons through the 
general adoption of the winter-vacation 
plan. The advocates of the scheme say 
winter vacations would mean less sickness 
among the children because there would be 
open windows instead of airtight school- 
rooms. Opponents say the children would 
make less progress in the heat of summer 
and that in rural districts they are needed 
on the farms. I leave the reader free to his 
choice of opinion. 


Cheap Deliveries ty Motor 


Fuel conservation is interesting, but we 
cannot do much in the way of saving unless 
we first get the coal into our bins. During 
the past winter most every city has been 
taught a lesson showing the need of emer- 
gency storage yards. Hundreds of commu- 
nities will take steps to insure against local 
fuel famines next winter. New York City, 
with its millions of people, narrowly 
averted disaster from freezing, while at the 
same moment nearly 400,000 tons of coal 
were lying across the Hudson River in New 
Jersey terminals waiting to be moved. 
There was hardly a city that did not pre- 
sent its spectacle of icy streets with horse- 
drawn coal wagons stalled on every block. 
This is an age of motor vehicles and not a 
time to employ 
horses to haul coal 
through snow- 
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This Diagram Shows Quantity and Value of Coal Carbonized in By«Product Coke 
Ovens in the United States in 1916, and Quantity and Value of the Products 
It is Evident From This Chart That the Coal Coked Was Converted 
Into Products Having a Value More Than Double the Value of the Raw Fuet 
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have to endure. 

It is worth not- 
ing in this connec- 
tion that one of the 
largest Govern- 
ment departments 
in Washington 
decided to investi- 
gate the problem 
of local coal deliv- 
ery. Trucks were 
purchased and a 
coal yard was 
rented. The low- 
est bid price for 
delivery of the re- 
quired coal ton- 
nage was $1.46 per 
ton. The depart- 
ment’s complete 
figures from Au- 
gust 16, 1917, to 
February 1, this 
year, show a de- 
livery cost of ap- 
proximately $.74 
perton. Thetotal 
saving on 7216 
tons delivered was 
$5174. It is likely 
all Government 
departments in 
Washington will 
follow suit. Coal 
delivery may not 
be such a problem 
after all. 

The zone sys- 
tem that is just 
now being put into 
operation will 
afford more relief 

(Concluded on 
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JASTLONG 


TRADE MARK 


FEATHER-WEIGHT - - FLAT-KNIT 


Union Sutts 


Wear Six Ounces 
of Knit Underwear 


A Lastlong Union Suit can’t 
give you the clammy feeling 
of hard woven cloth. 


Made of soft, porous, absorbent, 
flat-knitted fabric that takes up 
perspiration like a blotter. 


Loose fitting, athletic and other 
styles. Patented featureprevents 
binding and pulling. 


Get into a Lastlong Union Suit—wear it 
and youll soon learn why several hundred 
thousand men prefer this knitted feather- 
weight underwear. Popular prices. 


Ask your dealer for 
Lastlong Union Suits 


If he hasn’t got them send us his name. 
Write for booklet and swatch of Lastlong 
flat-knit, featherweight fabric. 


Lastlong Underwear Co. 
349 Broadway, New York 


For Your Empty Bags § 


Don’t throwaway a single bag—they're 
worth money to you. Prices are’way up 
now. Cash inonall you have. But be 
sure you get our prices before you sella 
single one. We guarantee most liberal 
grading. Over 20 years in business is 


out what real satisfaction is. Write 

quick, stating what you have. Address § 
WERTHAN BAG CO. oe 

75 Dock St. St. Louis,*#Mo. “~ 


High School Course 
in Two Years 


home, 


spare time. 


particulars. No obligations whatever. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. P2384 Chicago, U.S. A. 
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Stewart Speed- 
ometer and In- 
strument Board 
for Ford Cars. 
Price, $ 

Complete 12 
(Western Price 
$12.50) 
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Stewart V-Ray 
Searchlight 


$5 


ra 
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Stewart V- Ray $ Stewart Lens $ 2 


of the automobile manufacturers use the Stewart 
Speedometer as standard equipment. 


You are depriving yourself of half the pleasure 
of motoring if you have no Stewart Speedometer. 
You need it to tell you how far and how fast you 
drive. You need it to avoid arrest for speeding. 
You need it to check your gasoline and oil con- 
sumption and your tire mileage. You need it for 
following road guides. You need it wherever and 
whenever you drive. 


The Stewart Instrument Board will “dress up” 
your car—adds to its appearance. Fills up that 
unsightly gap below the windshield. Brings the 
speedometer up into position where it can be 
easily seen. Rests tight against the steering col- 
umn. Eliminates vibration from the steering 
wheel. Easily installed in a few minutes. No 
bolts, screws or brackets to fuss with. Clock, 
headlight switch, starter control and other acces- 


When you buy accessories for your Ford car, 
yet the best. Insist on having Stewart Auto- 


Spark Plug mobile Accessories. 


per pair 
Costs you no more to get the best, in the first 
place. And, in the long run, it is cheapest. 


Stewart Accessories for Ford cars are the best 
that your money can buy. There are none better 
sold at any price. 


When the best costs you no more, why take 
chances with unknown, untried, inferior acces- 
sories that may give you endless trouble? 


Stewart 
Warning Signal $350 
Hand-operated 
(Motordriven type $6) 


As you surely value prestige—quality—serv- 
ice—satisfaction, you will choose Stewart Acces- 
sories for your Ford car. The very name Stewart 
on an accessory is your best guarantee. It is a 
safe name to look for. 


Back of Stewart Accessories stands the world’s 
greatest accessory manufacturers—an organiza- 


tion with unlimited resources and manufacturing 
facilities. This fact alone insures the continued 
superiority of Stewart Accessories. 


You need Stewart Accessories on your Ford car. 
They enable you to get more pleasure, better 
service, and greater satisfaction out of your 
motoring. 


sories can be easily added. Made of wood with 
black satin egg-shell finish. Speedometer is 
mounted flush. Adds a finishing touch of elegance 
to. the Ford car. 


Then there are the other Stewart Accessories 
for your Ford. The Stewart Autoguard for the 
front and rear are needed for your car’s protection. 


The Stewart V-Ray Searchlight is indispensable. 
Stewart Lens makes every road bright and clear 
as day. The Stewart Warning Signal warns and 
clears the way for you in any traffic. Stewart 
V-Ray Spark Plugs put an end to your spark plug 
troubles. 

Each of these Stewart Accessories is a motoring 
necessity. Don’t be without them another day. 


jf The Stewart line for Ford cars is complete. 
i Note how varied it is. Examine the illustrations 
on this page. Each shows an accessory you need— 
an accessory that will make your Ford a better car. 


Stewart Autoguard 7 50 oy 
for Ford Cars $ 
(Western Price $8.25) 
With Nickel Channel Bar $8.50 (Western Price $9.25) 
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; Take the Stewart Speedometer and Instrument 
| Board for example. This Stewart Product is an 
| absolute necessity on any car. Observe that 95% 


Stewart Accessories are sold by leading job- 
bers, accessory dealers and garages everywhere 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation, Chicago, U.S. A. 


60 Branches and Service Stations in all principal cities 
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Stewart Autoguard Tire-carrier 50 
WADA for Ford Cars $1] 
Li) Yay (Western Price $12.50) 
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Stewart Speedometer and - 
Instrument Board 
for Ford Sedan and Coupelet models. $] 5 
With Nickel Channel Bar $12.50 Price, complete 
(Western Price $13.50) (Western Price $15.50) Vy 
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(Concluded from Page 55) 

than is generally imagined. Coals from 
Colorado, Wyoming and the Southwestern 
States will be drawn east into the Missis- 
sippi Valley. These Western regions never 
have worked to capacity. While the East 
was crying for coal in January many mines 
in two Western States were idle for lack of 
orders. The Eastern coals will supply the 
East. The Illinois and Indiana coals will 
feed the industries in their own territory. 
No coal will be shipped long distances by 
rail except by-product and smithing coals 
intended for special war uses. Cross hauls 
will be eliminated. 

Fortunately the coal industry is fast rid- 
ding itself of the profiteers who would damn 
it. Nothing could have been more serious 
than the laxity that permitted shipments 
of impure coal last winter. There is no good 
excuse that can be offered for the practice. 
Each addition of 1 per cent ash in the 
nation’s annual coal output means that 
126,000 more cars are required to move the 
same amount of heat values. Conservative 
estimates place the ash content in the 1917 
coal output at from 5 to 9 per cent above 
normal. If this is true then the movement of 
coal during the year required from 600,000 
to 1,000,000 more cars than were necessary. 

To the consumer this question of dirty 
coal is serious. For example: With coal 
carrying 6 per cent ash, 8 boilers are re- 
quired to generate 300,000 pounds of steam 
per hour. With 20 per cent ash, 19 boil- 
ers are required. Coal adulteration means 
more boilers, more firemen, increased fuel 
demand and more ash handlers. It is 
further true that as the percentage of ash in 
coal increases the percentage of combusti- 
ble matter lost in the ashes increases. Coal 
forms 85 per cent of the total freight han- 
dled by American railroads. It is easy to 
see, therefore, that even a small increase in 
useless impurities in coal is a-matter of 
much consequence. 

The remedy for the trouble is to be the 
establishment of coal inspectors and the 
closing down of mines that willfully permit 
the shipment of avoidable impurities. The 
operator, of course, does not load the slate 
at the working place in the mine. The 
trouble starts with the dishonest miner. It 
is gratifying, therefore, to repeat the words 
of John P. White, former president of the 
United Mine Workers’ Union and now their 
representative in the Fuel Administration. 

He said: “I heartily concur in your 
campaign for clean coal and have just en- 
tered into an agreement with my associates 
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here, representing the operators, provid- 
ing that the Union will back up the mine 
owner in fining, suspending or discharging 
any miner who is guilty of loading dirt, 
bone or slate into his mine car.” 

The chief aim of the Fuel Administration, 
aside from encouraging large output, is to 
get coal moving direct from the mine to the 
consumer’s bin. In any locality where the 
consumer has difficulty in getting fuel 
the plan is to have such consumer state his 
needs to the local representative of the 
Fuel Administration, who will communicate 
all requirements to the national bureau of 
distribution. 

It is conservatively estimated that not- 
withstanding the many economies proposed 
the nation’s coal requirements this year 
will total not less than 720,000,000 short 
tons, or 60,000,000 tons each month. This 
means that we must produce about 13,- 
000,000 tons of bituminous coal per week, 
which output has not been nearly realized 
any week so far this year. I believe the 
transportation problem will be solved 
before very long, and I am confident the 
mines will give us the necessary coal. How- 
ever, that hopeful situation has not yet 
been realized, and it behooves us all to save 
in every sensible way possible. In many 
plants 16 drops of oil on a machine will save 
a full pound of coal. The 50,000,000 tons 
we lacked last year would have been offset 
if each person would have saved 40 ounces 
of coal daily. It is unwise, therefore, to 
ignore the small economies, that mean so 
much in the aggregate. If every house- 
holder would realize that each small shovel- 
ful of coal he fires into his furnace is equal 
in value to one-half pound of sugar or a 
small loaf of bread, it is likely more care 
would be exercised. 

The Fuel Administration has a delicate 
taskto perform. Warindustries must go on. 
Coal is vital, and should another shortage 
appear imminent this coming fall many 
businesses will be curtailed. The danger in 
such case is the possibility of setting back 
by a decade or more the development of 
various commercial arts that have reached 
their present plane of industrial efficiency 
through years of laborious effort. Super- 
vision of fuel consumed in industrial plants 
and burned on locomotives will undoubtedly 
be made effective, but control of waste in 
households must depend on each individual. 
It is the duty of all of us to become better 
acquainted with the subject of heat, and 
one way to start the job is by hanging a 
few thermometers about the house. 


Per cent of full-time output produced 
and per cent lost for principal causes 
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This Chart, Based on Data Compiled by C. E. Lesher, of the Geological Survey, 
Shows How Serious Was the Car Situation Throughout the Entire Winter. In the 
Summer Months Labor Shortage and Strikes Had a Bad Effect, But These Causes 
Were Insignificant After November. It is Difficult to Determine How Low the 
January-February Dip Would Have Gone Had Not the January 17 Fuel:Closing 
Order Been Put Into Effect. Notwithstanding This Closing:-Down of Industry, the 
Falling Off in Production Was Serious Up Until the First of March 
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5 pais Uh : 
i! Blasting experts at your 
Eran ee | Service in nineteen cities 


In order to render service to users of 
ATLAS Explosives and Chemicals 
on a par with the high quality of the 
products themselves, the ATLAS Powder 
Company maintains offices throughout the 
country in which there are experienced 
men who are able to answer your ques- 
tions and solve your problems. 

No matter where you live or what your particular 
difficulty may be, there is an ATLAS expert 
near you who will gladly help you. And if need 
be, our men will go right to the field of your 
operations to give assistance on the spot. 


These expert service men are thoroughly familiar 
with the entire line of ATLAS Explosives and 
Chemicals — high and permissible explosives, 
dynamites, blasting powders, sporting powders, 
farm powders, nitric and sulphuric acids, mixed 
acids, sodium nitrite, ammonium nitrate, lac- 
ee nitre-cake, etc. Also producers of leather 
cloth. 


Our trained men will consider your problem as 
an individual piece of work and tell you just the 
right ATLAS product best suited to your needs. 


General users of explosives and chemicals should 
write at once for further information. Farmers, 
owners of estates, lumbermen, should get our 
special book, “Better Farming.” Mailed free 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE SE P—4 
Sales Offices: Allentown (Pa.), Birmingham (Ala.), Boston, 


New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg (Kan.), Pitts- 
burgh (Pa.), Pottsville (Pa.), St. Louis, 
Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) 


When you meet VINDEX 


you come face to face with 
the shirt that ten thousand 
haberdashers declare the 
greatest value on the mar- 
In fabric, workman- 


ket. 
ship and fit—they’re “Jim 
Dandy.” 


And— 


Vindex Athletic Underwear 
is recognized everywhereas 
a new high standard of 
comfort and value in 
summer underwear at 
popular prices. 

If you don't know theVindex 

dealer in your town, please 

write us because Vindex 


Shirts and Underwear are 
worth while meeting. 


The Vindex 
Company 
Baltimore, Md. 
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‘Ever-Ready’ blades havestamina. They 
have the edge on any blade made. In 
battling with any beard you’ll find the 
“Radio”? Blade good for a hard and 


long campaign of shaving. 


The steel is tempered to take an extraordinarily keen edge 
and hold it. 


Each ‘Ever-Ready’ blade is hair-tested and critically°examined. Then 
it is separately sealed in a patented package which protects it from 
dulling, rust or exposure. Look for the Trade Mark face and guarantee 
on the carton and on each blade. 


Adopted by Uncle Sam for Army and Navy. 
The only popular priced blade with 
thorough, guaranteed supply in 
France. Sold everywhere 
and at all Canteens of 
the Army and Navy. 


The American Safety Razor Co. Inc. 
Brooklyn, New York 


But It Looks Like New” 


“When I put away my clubs last fall I had the 
locker boy give them a dose of 3-in-One. This 
spring they looked so good I now have him 
3-in-One them every time after playing. 


“First he cleans them thoroughly. Then he gets 
them bone dry—particularly the metal. Then he 
rubs the metal with a rag well oiled with 3-in-One. 
This positively prevents rust. Next he rubs the 


e 
3-in-One 

oiled rag on the shaft. This keeps the wood from 
getting brittle and preserves the finish. 

“Last of all, he rubs a good deal into the leather 
handle. This not only preserves the leather but 
keeps the handle soft. Makes it hold good when 
you gripit. Just feel that handle yourself. Isn’t 
it great? And not a bit oily. Take my advice 
and keep your clubs young with 3-in-One.” 


3-in-One is a pure oil compound of many uses. A great presery- 
ative of metal, wood and leather, whether in fine furniture or 
golf clubs. Contains neither acid, alkali nor grease. Just pure, 
highly refined oil. 

At all stores in 50c, 25c, 15¢ bottles; also in Handy Oi] Cans, 25c. 


FR E E Generous sample and Dictionary of Uses. A 
postal will bring both. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 165 EUM. BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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ear Living 


ENOS A. MILLS 


LANCING across a beaver pond one 

day, I saw a big grayish grizzly bear 
come out into a grassy opening. My 
presence was not suspected and I at once 
focused my field glasses upon him. Here 
and there he went, and when a grasshopper 
leaped into the air the bear—big, fat, 
awkward, lumbering fellow that he was— 
leaped into the air after it. He would 
strike the grasshopper with a forepaw, 
knock it to the ground and then pick 
it up with his teeth. Occasionally he 
advanced on all fours and slapped one of 
his forepaws upon the grasshopper before 
it leaped into the air. Once two grass- 
hoppers flew up at the same instant. The 
bear stood still, located the spot where 
each had alighted and then paid his re- 
spects to them in turn. 

About this time another bear came into 
the opening within a hundred feet of the 
scene of activity. He was a dark gray, 
almost black in color; but he, too, was a 
grizzly. After smelling here and there the 
second bear dug out something; I think it 
must have been a nestful of mice. A 
minute later in the edge of the tall grass 
he found a bumblebee’s nest. This he ate 
in its entirety. Apparently two or three of 
the bees escaped, judging from the bear’s 
rapid defense of his nose. Occasionally, as 
he walked about, he ate a huge mouthful 
of grass, taking three or four bites at a 
time. 

Neither of these bears paid the slight- 
est attention to the other. Though each 
must have known, both from scent and 
sight, that the other was near, they very suc- 
peaetey appeared to be oblivious of the 
act. 

“‘As hungry as a bear’’ is a statement of 
peculiar meaning. About one-third of the 
year a bear has a devastating appetite; 
another third he lives on short rations; 
and during the remaining third he goes on 
a food strike and hibernates. 


What Bears Eat 


Perhaps it would be well if we could 
think of the grizzly as being largely 
vegetarian. He digs up roots, feeds on 
weeds, tender shoots of shrubbery, fungi, 
mushrooms, berries, seeds, rosehips, pine 
nuts and acorns, and also eats bark 
like a rabbit and grass like a cow. How- 
ever, the normal grizzly is an omnivorous 
feeder. He will eat anything that is edi- 
ble: Meat—fresh, stale or carrion; wasps; 
yellow jackets; grasshoppers; ants and 
their eggs; bugs and grubs. Of course he 
eats honey and the bees. He also captures 
snakes, and many a rat and rabbit. He is 
a destroyer of many pests that afflict man, 
and in the realm of economic biology he 
should be rated high. I doubt that a dozen 
cats, hawks or owls annually catch as many 
mice as some grizzlies. 

I endeavored to find out the kind of 
food preferred by two tame bears. A 
number of times I approached them with 
a plate upon which were cake, meat and 
honey. In my pockets I generally carried 
either turnips or apples. When close to the 
bears they usually stood on their hind legs 
to see what I had. If they caught the 
scent of either apples or turnips they 
thrust paws or noses into my pockets for 
these first, ignoring the dainties on the 
plate. Otherwise they grabbed whatever 
happened to be closest to them on the 
plate. 

The food of a grizzly is largely deter- 
mined by locality. Nearly all those along 
the streams of the Northern Pacific Coast 
feed chiefly upon fish, while those in the 
Bitter Root Mountains and British Colum- 
bia generally feed upon roots and plants. 
Those in the Rocky Mountains of Colorado 
and the Southwest have a mixed diet. 

I frequently followed a grizzly whose 
home territory was close to my cabin in 
the Rocky Mountains. One day he spent 
a few hours in digging out mice. On an- 
other he caught a rabbit. He ate a bum- 
blebees’ nest, and with the nest the grass, 
the bees, their young, their honey and their 
stings. In a homesteader’s garden he dug 
out and ate nearly one hundred pounds of 
potatoes and turnips. 

The aspens were in bloom—laden with 
swollen buds and juicy catkins. Many 
birds were feasting on the catkins; and, 


looking over into a near-by aspen thicket, 
I saw a grizzly on a ledge also feeding 
eagerly. He would reach for a limb, first 
with one forepaw and then with the other, 
bite off a few inches, and eat the twigs, 
bark and bloom. Occasionally he seized 
the top of an aspen with both paws, bent 
it down and bit it off. A similar fashion is 
followed in eating wild plums and choke- 
cherries. The bears will reach up and pull 
down the top of a plum tree and bite it 
off, eating the small limbs, the bark, the 
leaves and the fruit. On another occasion 
I saw a grizzly browsing in a wild raspberry 
patch. He bit off the tops of the vines and 
ate them, along with the berries, the leaves 
and the thorns. Sometimes the twigs and 
terminal buds of the pine, the fir and the 
spruce are eaten. 

During the first few weeks after coming 
out of the winter den much of the grizzly’s 
food is likely to be of the salad order— 
juicy young plant stalks, watery shoots, 
tender bark, young grasses, buds and leaves. 

One day I saw a grizzly approaching in 
a manner which indicated that he knew 
exactly where he was going. On arriving 
at an alder clump by the brook he at once 
commenced tearing off the bark and eating 
it. On another occasion I watched a bear 
strip off of a young balsam fir nearly all 
the bark within reach. I have often seen 
places where they had bitten and torn 
chunks of bark from aspens and cotton- 


woods. Though they also tear the bark ~ 


from pine and spruce trees, I do not be- 
lieve that is eaten as frequently as the 
bark of the broad-leaved trees. 


' Hard Work and Full Diet 


In the Bitter Root Mountains the spring 
beauty, the dog-toothed violet and the 
shooting star, both tops and roots, appear 
to supply the grizzly with much of his food. 
In other localities he rarely, and possibly 
never, touches them, though they grow 
abundantly. Often in autumn, until the 
ground is frozen, bears dig out the roots of 
many kinds of plants. One of these, which 
they dig in British Columbia, is a wild 
pea—the Hedysarum. 

All grizzlies appear to be fond of fish and 
in many places they are successful fisher- 
men. I once saw one standing in the 
riffles of an Idaho stream, where he was 
partly concealed by a willow clump. In 
half an hour he knocked five large salmon 
ashore. With a single lightninglike stroke 
of his forepaw each fish was flung out of 
the water and sent flying fifteen or twenty 
feet. Rarely did he miss. Each of the 
salmon weighed several pounds. 

A grizzly in the Sawtooth region, trying 
to catch some fish, sprawled out on a low 
bank by the edge of a stream. Holding 
himself with one forepaw he reached over 
with the other and felt under the bank 
beneath the water. He did this very much 
after the manner of a fat man. Commonly 
the bear makes a stand in driftwood on a 
bank, on a log that has fallen into a stream 
or behind a willow clump. Sometimes he 
captures fish by wading up a brook and 
catching, with claws or teeth, those that 
conceal themselves beneath banks and pro- 
jecting roots. 

A huge brown grizzly mother catching 
trout for her two fat cubs attracted my 
attention one day. The cubs waited on the 
grassy bank of a brook while the mother 
brought them trout after trout. The fish 
were sometimes caught by thrusting her 
nose into the water beneath the bank; at 
other times by reaching in with her paws; 
and at still others she knocked them out 
of the water as they endeavored to dash 
past her in the riffles. The cubs watched 
her every move; but they were not allowed 
to enter the water. 

By a little mountain lake at the head- 
waters of the Columbia I found a pile of 
stale salmon beneath a number of large 
logs and stones. The salmon had been 
caught either in the lake or in a near-by 
brook during spawning time and stored for 
future consumption. A day or two later 
I returned and tracks showed that the bear 
had come back and consumed them. 

The grizzly eagerly earns his own living; 
he is not a loafer. In two hours’ time I 
have known him to move a mass of earth 

(Concluded on Page 61) 
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“You Hasnit Such Pretty foots, Papa’ 


ERHAPS papa hasn’t “‘foots’’ of classic contour—but those he 
has will look their best in Flexweev—the Everwear Hosiery that 
always fits so snugly at the ankle. 


Irs 


For mamma, who has pretty ‘‘foots’”’, the lasting trimness of 
Flexweev is a joy. She knows, too, that her darning tasks are fewer 
when all the ‘“‘foots’”’ in the family wear 


4 Ae ina g | 
Hosiery 
There is genuine economy in supplying the family’s hosiery 


needs with EVERWEAR~— it wears so remarkably well, thanks to 
its Flexweev texture and special reinforcement at toe, heel and top. 
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Even the sheerest silken Flexweev seems to justify its name— 
EVERWEAR. 


You can get EVERWEAR everywhere! Doubtless your dealer 
has it in several weights—in many shades—in silk, lisle or cotton— 
for the whole family. 


EVERWEAR HOSIERY COMPANY 


172 FIFTH STREET, DEP’T 104 MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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(Concluded from Page 58) 

that must have weighed tons, leaving an 
excavation large enough for a private cel- 
lar. When a large stone is encountered in 
his digging he grabs it with both forepaws, 
shakes and tears it loose from the earth 
and hurls it aside. I have seen him toss 
huge stones over his shoulder and throw 
large ones forward with one paw. Grizzlies 
show both skill and thought in nearly 
everything they do. They have strength, 
alert wits and clever paws, and commonly 
work at high speed. 

Much work is done in digging out a wood- 
chuck, cony, or some other animal, from a 
rock slide. I have come upon numbers of 
holes from which a grizzly had literally 
removed tons of stone. In places these 
were five or six feet deep. Round the 
edges the stones were piled as though for a 
barricade, and in some of them several 
soldiers could have found room and ex- 
cellent shelter for ordinary defense. 

A grizzly I followed one day paused in a 
grassy space to dig out mice. In reaching 
them he discovered a chipmunk’s burrow. 
By the time he had secured all these he had 
torn up several square yards of sod. The 
place had the appearance of having been 
rooted up by hogs. In this fresh earth the 
surrounding trees sowed triumphant seeds, 
and here a cluster of spruces grew where 
grass had long held sway. 

While watching a flock of mountain 
sheep feeding down a slope just above the 
timber line a grizzly appeared on the scene. 
He came from the woods and was walking 
slowly upward. Unless the sheep or the 
bear changed course there must be a meet- 
ing. But the sheep continued to feed and 
the grizzly to walk upward. Suddenly the 
bear stopped and commenced digging— 
digging evidently for a chipmunk. 

A stream of earth and stones was sent 
flying behind him. Occasionally, too, a 
huge stone was sent hurtling back. This 
activity roused the curiosity of the sheep 
and they approached within perhaps ten 
or twelve feet. They were lined up and 
eagerly watching the bear when he became 
aware of their presence; and, disliking their 
close approach, he leaped at them with a 
terrific ‘‘Woof!’”? The sheep scattered 
wildly; but they ran only a few yards, again 
united, and fed quietly away. The grizzly 
returned to his digging. 

The misfortunes of other animals often 
provide a feast for the grizzly. In going 
Over an area just swept by a forest fire 
I saw two grizzlies feasting, and there 
were feasts for numerous others. At one 
place the fire had destroyed the beavers’ 
winter food supply and they were seeking 
home and harvest in other scenes. 

A grizzly was wading in their abandoned 
pond and feasting on the dead trout that 
floated on the surface. Two black bears, 
despite terrible threats from the grizzly, 
claimed all the fish that came within reach 
of the shore, but discreetly kept out of the 
pond. During the second day’s explora- 
tion of the burn a bear came upon me 
while I was eating from a fire-killed roasted 
deer. When I moved on the waiting grizzly 
walked up to feast. 
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A grizzly knows the location of every 
beaver pond in his territory. It is one of 
his favorite loafing and feeding places. 
Here he sometimes finds a stale fish or a 
dead bird brought down by the stream. 
Sometimes he eats a huge salad of pond 
lilies. Often he rolls and swims about. in 
the water, enjoying himself immensely. 
But when beavers are gathering the har- 
vest, especially if it is gathered at some 
distance from’ the water, he hes in wait 
for them and overhauls them. 

He is ready, too, to seize upon any one 
of these unfortunate fellows who is acci- 
dentally killed or injured in gnawing down 
trees. Many a time I have seen the fresh 
tracks of a mother and her cubs on the 
muddy shore of a beaver pond, and some- 
times the tracks of both black bears and 
grizzlies. 

When there is an excess of food grizzlies 
make a cache of it. They will bury an 
elk in the earth. They will cover the car- 
cass of a cow with numbers of logs, and 
nothing is more common than for them to 
cover a carcass with refuse consisting of 
twigs, fallen leaves, grass and trash. They 
will.cover a quantity of fish with stones 
and logs. 

A few become cattle killers; many eat 
what they did not kill. On the livestock 
ranges in the mountains of the West cattle 
die from many causes. They succumb to 
disease and to accidents. Winds proclaim 
carcass news and a feast to flesh eaters near 
and far. Bears have amazingly keen noses 
and often are the first to enjoy the feast. 

A grizzly I was following caught the 
scent of a carcass that was more than a 
mile off. He stopped and sniffed; then 
changed his course and set off for the 
carcass. This was being watched; and as 
he was the first animal to arrive after the 
kill the owner of the cow concluded that 
he was guilty of the killing, and accord- 
ingly proceeded to kill him and to condemn 
all bears as cattle killers. Yet this cow had 
died from feeding too freely upon poison- 
ous larkspur. 

I was once trailing a grizzly through the 
snow when he came upon the trail of a 
mountain lion, which he followed. The 
lion had just killed a horse when the 
grizzly came on the scene. The grizzly 
drove off the lion. The following day, 
while having a second feast off the horse, 
he was discovered by a rancher, who at 
once procured dogs, pursued and killed “‘the 
famous horse-killing grizzly.”’ 

I have not heard of an authentic in- 
stance of a grizzly’s eating human flesh. 
Numbers of hunters have been killed by 
grizzlies, but their bodies were not eaten; 
they were not killed for food. Many 
people have lost their lives from storms, 
accidents and starvation. Their bodies 
have lain for days and weeks in territory 
frequented by grizzlies without being eaten 
by them. 

A prospector, his horse and his burro 
were killed by a falling tree. Grizzlies 
devoured the bodies of the animals, but 
that of the prospector was not disturbed. 
Human flesh appears to be the only thing 
a grizzly does not eat. 
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useless to motor traffic of all descriptions. 
In the case of the Cleveland-Pittsburgh 
road some recent improvement to the 
weak link in the form of the dumping of 
gravel has made it more passable. But it is 
typical of the national indifference to the 
main highroad as a national artery. The 
fifteen-mile stretch of bad road is almost 
equidistant between its termini. From the 
one side of it folks drive in passenger cars or 
motor trucks to Cleveland and from the 
other side of it to Pittsburgh. And the men 
and trucks who must go from the one city 
through to the other are not a matter of any 
concern whatsoever to local taxpayers. 
Recently the Federal Government has 
made an appropriation of $85,000,000 to 
be expended in bettering the national high- 
ways. Ten millions of this is to go to the 
roads in the national parks, and the re- 
mainder is to be expended in annual drib- 
lets for five years, apportioned to and in 
connection with the highway appropria- 
tions of the various states. But no definite 
system of highroads is contemplated under 
this act; no creation of single lines or 
trunks or systems which would be of the 
slightest national commercial or military 
value. The statute is hodgepodge. It is 


characteristic of the fine neglect which we 
have steadily given to a great national 
transportation possibility. 


When the Council of National Defense 
was first created to help an overburdened 
Governmentwith its problem of creating the 
material necessities for a war greater than 
even our imaginations might predict, it 
organized as one of its functions a division 
devoted to the development of transpor- 
tation to meet the national emergency. 
But even this division for a time ignored 
the possibilities of the waterways and the 
highways. Recently it has given more 
careful attention to both of these means of 
communication. And in the case of the 
highroads it has appointed a Highways 
Transport Committee, headed by Roy D. 
Chapin, a practical and experienced auto- 
mobile builder of Detroit. 

This committee has gone to work on its 
problem with directness and with enthusi- 
asm. It has helped plan practical routes 
for the movement of army trucks over the 
highroads from the inland factories which 
assembled them to the seaboard for ship- 
ment to France. It has made these oppor- 
tunities for the training of whole companies 
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OU, of fifteen 


to twenty years, 
want your own style in 
clothes. You get it in 
Langham-High.  Dis- 
tinctive clothes expressing 
the High School spirit. 
Ask your dealer to show 


you a Langham - High 
for your next suit. 
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ing after a shave with 
a keen-cutting blade 
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pered individually—give a 
smooth, “‘snappy’”’ shave— 
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In sealed, waxed-paper wrap- 
ped packages—moisture, dust 
and rust proof—each blade 
_ protected — seven blades to 
the set, 35c. 50c in Canada. 


$400 


$1.50 in 
Canada 


New— Special —Compact. 
Khaki Service Outfit, in- 
cludes Gem Damaskeene 
Razor complete with 
seven blades and shaving 
and stropping handles. 


Gem Cutlery Company, Inc., New York 
Canadian Branch 
591 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal 
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“These are the 
Easiest Shoes 
One ant hee 


“If you want real style, as well as solid comfort, 
let me fit you to a pair of Dr. A. Reed Cushion Shoes 
which never need ‘breaking in.’ When you have 
worn them fora single day you will understand why 
sO many men and women wear them exclusively. 
Their luxurious cushion inner soles act as shock 
absorbers to your body and give you the delightful 
sensation of walking on velvet.”’ 

The Original and Genuine 


J.PSMITH SHOE CO-JOHN EBBERTS SHOE C0. 


Makers of Men's Shoes --- -- Makers of Women's Shoes 
Chicago Buffalo , re 


Both men and 
women prefer these 
unusual shoes, which 
provide extra com- 
fort at nosextua 
cost, because they 
conform to fashion’s 
dictates in every de- 
tail of material, design 
and workmanship. 


Let the Dr. A. Reed 
dealer in your locality fit 
you to a pair of these attrac- 

tive, comfortable shoes. 
If you cannot secure 
them in your city, 

write us. 
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of army chauffeurs. It has done even 
more—it has sought to popularize the use 
of these highroads for the commercial neces- 
sities of the land, and it has endeavored 
to use the motor truck in the solution of 
the critical terminal problem in many of its 
largest cities. Of all these things, more in 
good time. Consider, first of them, the 
motor truck. Apply the problem of the 
French transport behind Verdun to that of 
our own sector in Northern Lorraine. Then 
bring it more closely home: translate the 
Sacred Way from Bar-le-Duc to the great 
French fortress as the National Pike from 
Cumberland down to Baltimore or the Lin- 
coln Highway from Pittsburgh across the 
state of Pennsylvania to Philadelphia. 

These things have a more familiar sound, 
have they not? Perhaps you have traversed 
one or both of these roads in your own little 
old car. And if you have so done within 
the past few winter months you may have 
seen military motor transport in the United 
States; an orderly flow of trucks, not so 
close together as those at Verdun but 
making a far longer run of it; and the 
trucks themselves war trucks, destined 
overseas. . 

This truck was born in the mind of a 
young engineer in the Quartermaster’s 
Corps of the Army— Major W. M. Britton. 
Long before we entered the war he was 
studying the use of the motor truck in the 
service of the Allies, and was converted to 
the idea of standardization—a truck with 
cylinder castings, crank shafts, cams, gears 
and gear sets, clutches and axles completely 
interchangeable for each of but two or three 
classes of vehicles. The idea was appealing. 
The United States Army, with sixty-five 
types of trucks in its service on this side of 
the Atlantic and six on the other, was com- 
pelled to carry a vast stock of individual 
repair and wear parts, the most of them not 
interchangeable between the cars of differ- 
ent manufacturers. The confusion of these 
parts was bad enough here; to have to 
duplicate this confusion over there was out 
of the question. 

Major Britton knew what the railroads 
accomplished long ago in standardization; 
how more than 2,000,000 freight cars upon 
their rails were long ago so simplified as 
to running parts and accessories that a 
car repair shop of even moderate capacity 
was able quickly and easily to repair any 
car of any railroad in the United States or 
Canada. He knew how the automobile 
business up to the present time had failed, 
chiefly because of its enormously rapid 
growth, to accomplish any real standard- 
ization; despite the fact that the success of 
the greatest individual automobile plant 
in America has been built almost entirely 
on the sweeping success of its methods of 
that very sort. He decided that, despite the 
great success of the various types of Amer- 
ican trucks in the armies overseas as well as 
in our own, the highway transport reliance 
of our own army must rest in a perfectly 
standardized truck. And he succeeded in 
winning the support of the War Depart- 
ment to his radical idea. 


Progress Toward Simplicity 


You know how the standardized Liberty 
motor for our airplanes was evolved; how 
specialist engineers, who were at the head 
of their profession—experts in ignition, in 
carburetion, in combustion and the like— 
were brought into conference and asked to 
give their best thoughts and best energies— 
for the good of their country; and finally 
how two engine experts took these ideas, 
were locked in a room of a Washington 
hotel—in theory, at least—and emerged 
with the plan of the Liberty motor—a 
gasoline-combustion engine without a peer 
in this country; if indeed with an equal in 
any other country. ; 

Our standardized army truck was evolved 
in much the same fashion. Committees 
were appointed from the various manufac- 
turers of parts and they worked out the 
truck, as the motor had been evolved. 
There was a committee on chassis, one on 
steering gear, one on axle, one on engine 
cooling and another on transmission. They 
worked separately at first, and then at the 
right time in concert. And early in July of 
last year they evolved the standard truck. 


Come with me to an army office in a 
shabby house in a Washington side street, 
which has been converted, almost over- 
night, into an office building. We find in 
one of its front rooms the man who to-day 
is charged with the production of these 


. trucks for the army. He is a man whom 
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you cannot easily forget. His name is 
Christian Girl. It adorns one who seems 
to deserve an unusual name. For he is by 
no means a usual man. To-day he is a big 
and prosperous manufacturer of automobile 
parts in Cleveland; yet from the twentieth 
to the twenty-eighth year of his life he was 
a letter carrier. 

“JT liked it,” he says, speaking of his 
previous service for our Uncle Samuel. 
“For one thing, it made me on time.” 

And we thirty minutes late for our ap- 


-pointment for an interview! We hastily 


change the subject: 

“The Liberty truck?”’ we begin. 

“Call it the war truck,” he corrects. ‘It’s 
simpler.” 

“The standardized truck?” we begin 
again. 

“Call it the simplified truck,” he again 
corrects. ‘It is a better way of putting it. 
We were called here in September. On the 
tenth of that month we placed an order for 
two sample trucks—one to be assembled at 
Rochester, New York, the other at Lima, 
Ohio. They were completed in thirty days 
and rolling on their way toward Washing- 
ton. They were successful truckss We 
decided to build 10,000 more—and as 
quickly as they could be built. We asked 
every manufacturer in the land to bid, and 
as quickly as possible. It was not a job for 
corner blacksmiths; it was one for the first 
production plants in America, and our bids 
and drawings went to these. In the end we 
divided the order between fifteen plants— 
which we had surveyed carefully in order to 
establish their capacity and their capabil- 
ity. We fixed an average cost of about 
$4000 a car. The price really is flexible. It 
includes the overhead cost of these very 
offices and our drafting rooms as well. We 
compelled the high bidders to come to the 
low figures. But in order that no manshould 
lose in making trucks for his Government 
we provided a minimum profit of five per 
cent and a maximum profit of twenty. 
Later the War Industries Board reduced this 
maximum profit to fifteen per cent.” 


Some Enormous Contracts 


It is expected that the first 10,000 trucks 
will be finished by August 1, or soon after. 
The delivery of the entire order was set 
down for July 1, but the assembling plants 
at work upon them have been greatly 
delayed in getting both men and raw ma- 
terials. It is believed that this first order 
will be succeeded by others—perhaps as 
high as 30,000 or even 50,000 in a single 
group. In the meantime some of the manu- 
facturers of established makes of American 
trucks are calling the War Department’s 
attention to the splendid records which 
these machines already have made both 
overseas and upon the Mexican border. 
They do not want these abandoned en- 
tirely in favor of the standardized—or 
simplified—truck. And I do not think that 
they will be abandoned. For many army 
purposes they cannot be equaled. 

‘“We could have done as much with the 
established makes of American motor 
trucks as with the standardized truck,’’ 
says a friend of mine who is a large manu- 
facturer of them. ‘‘The army has pur- 
chased our trucks, both for its Mexican 
campaign and toget its flying start in the 
present war—and it has liked them. Eng- 
land and France have gone on record as 
saying that two makes of American motor 
cars are the finest in the world for army 
purposes. England tried to standardize 
motor trucks and failed in the attempt. 
And we stood ready in this country to 
standardize not only our accessories but 
many other things—screws and nuts and 
bolts, for instance.” 

To which Mr. Christian Girl will reply 
that if England had only had more time she 
probably would have been able to stand- 
ardize her trucks with complete success. In 
this country we actually have had the time 
to do this one thing systematically and 
right. It has been a real economy to do it 
that way. Girl is confident that the final 
results will justify the radical step; and 
he steps quickly to another phase of the 
problem. 

“What truck could we have adopted?’’ 
he asks you, and then proceeds to answer 
by calling your attention to the vast differ- 
ence of opinion as to the comparative excel- 
lence of the various makes. 

“Suppose we had chosen any one of 
these,”’ he continues; “‘would that manu- 
facturer have been ready to put in ma- 
chinery for a government order of 50,000 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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When piston grooves become 
slightly worn it is impossible 
to fit any rings in them gas- 
tight without first truing-up 
the grooves. With each 
complete outfit of Munger 
“Always Tight” Piston Rings 
is one overwidth ring for each 
piston (to be used in worn 
grooves) and a Munger Re- 
grooving Tool with which 
worn grooves can be straight- 
ened quickly and accurately 
without resorting to expen- 
sive lathe work, and without 
even disconnecting the pis- 
ton from the connecting 
rod. Every car owner and 
repair man will appre- 
ciate the great saving 
of time, labor and 
money effected 
by this simple 
method. 


A Munger “Always Tight” Piston 
Ring being slipped over the Munger 
Ring Insertion Too! 


= piston. geooves with the M 
_ the piston. gee unger 
* Ring Insertion Tool 


Ready to insert the Munger Re-grooving 
Tool to tmse4ip a worn piston groove 


"Tbe Munger Re-srooving Tool in. 
Position for cutting. Testing width of 
groove with an over-width ring 
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4’Always tight Rings 
(Overwidth ) 

| Regrooving Tool 

1 Ring Insertion Tool 


As soon as other rings begin 
to wear they begin to lose 
compression. 

This is not true of MUNGER 
‘““Always Tight’’ Piston 
Rings. They remain per- 
manently gas-tight because 
the patent process of peen- 
ing them makes them con- 
form to the shape of the 
cylinder—and because the 
“Always Tight” Expansion 
Joint compensates for wear as it 
occurs without leaving any 
opening through which gas 
can escape. This wonderful 
expansion joint makes Mun- 
ger Rings practically per- 
manently gas-tight. 


SPLITDORF ELECTRICALCO. 
Newark, New Jersey 


The MUNGER 
cAlways Tight’ 
expansion joint 


Get them from your 
accessory dealer or 
garage man 


List price for all sizes up to 3% in. 
diameter, $1.25 per ring. 


With each complete outfit ofrings +) ~ 
a Manger Piston Re-grooving Toaland 

a Munger Ring f[asertion Tool are” 
supplied without extra chargé, 

Sab tan iy p's 9 
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No Other Easy Chair 


Has [These Famous 
omfort Features 


You might discover equally soft 
and tempting upholsterings 

—or designs appealing equally to 
yoursense of the beautiful and artistic. 

—or variety likewise satisfying 
your every requirement of style and 
pocketbook. But 

—for your poor, tired body in any 
position, you can never find equal chair 
COMFORT — outside of a Royal! 

For no other easy chair has Push 
Button and Leg Rest! These great 
comfort features are found only in 
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This is Royal No. 0162 


The World’s Easiest Easy Chairs 


Pushing the button releases the back, which then as- And yourback. And limbs. You can entirely relax! But— 
sumes any desirable position, where it is securely locked 


—when you wish to stretch out or to again sit upright, 


upon release of button. Another button pressure and 
the back quietly returns and is automatically locked in 
original position. 


You can rest in a Royal in any position you desire, 
from upright to full reclining. In every position you are 
comfortably supported. No tensed muscles—no cramps— 
nostrains. Yourhead is supported. Soare yourshoulders. 


you do not have to jump up and fumble with some clumsy 
contraption. Just push the button concealed in right 
arm of chair, and the back reclines, or rises, as you desire. 
You don’t have to pull up another chair to rest your legs 
on. Pull out the Leg Rest as shown in use by woman 
above, and Rest—Rest—Rest ! 


Leg Rest, or Foot Rest, out of sight when not in use. 


No. 4 Special. 
Oak, any finish. 
Imitation Walnut. 
Imitation Mahog- 

any. Covered in 
durable Imitation 
Spanish Leather. 
Equipped with De 
Luxe Seat. 


More Than 1000 Different Styles 
$17.00 to $100.00 


In attractive designs, both Modern and Period. 
Handsome tapestries, velours, genuine or imitation 
leather. All finishes of oak and mahogany. 

Durable, dependably constructed—absolutely nothing to get out 
of order—will give years of satisfying service. Fully guaranteed. 

Every genuine Royal has the name stamped on Push Button. 


For Sale at Leading Furniture Stores 
Special Inducements Now Offered! 


Go to your dealer today and see a Royal demonstration. Ask 
about the new De Luxe seat! 

The two SPECIALS shown opposite are beautiful examples 
of Royal quality, and next week, to further introduce Royals, they 
will be offered at Special Prices and Terms by leading dealers 
everywhere. Offer is limited. See your dealer at once. 

Right now, write for FREE booklet, ““Conscious Rest.”” It tells 
you a delightful way to see Royals without obligation to buy. 


THE ROYAL EASY CHAIR CO. 


1109 Chicago Street STURGIS, MICHIGAN 


No. 5 Special. 
Oak, any finish. 
Covered in dura- 

ble Imitation 
Sosaiah Leather 
only. Equipped 
with DeLuxe 
seat. 
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within a few months—or even 30,000? 
And how would his fellows have regarded 
the thing? No, sir, we have done the best. 
We have evolved a truck foreign to all and 
therefore common to all. And we shall ask 
them all to proceed in its building. It is not 
a copyrighted device, not a patented one; 
and when the war is over every manufac- 
turer in America will be entitled to build 
it—in as large or as small quantities as he 
desires.” 

Girl has tremendous faith in the truck. 
It illumines him. He describes with enthu- 
siasm each of its details—its double spark 
plugs, its double gasoline tanks, the great 
strength of its axles, of its transmission 
members too—all the essential portions of 
its frame. And he speaks with real pride of 
the fact that governed down to twelve miles 
an hour it has performed 4.86 miles to the 
gallon of gasoline. The new simplified mo- 
tor truck is made in asmall “AA” type of 
1500 to 2000 pounds’ capacity, in the “A” 
of oneand a half tons’ capacity, and the “B”’ 
of from three to five tons’ capacity. Itis this 
last. type that has formed the entire first 
order of 10,000 cars. It is a powerful truck, 
the chassis without the body weighing 8250 
pounds, and the entire weight carried upon 
thirty-six by six single tires in front and forty 
by six dual tires in the rear. It has worm- 
driven gear and is propelled by a four- 
cylinder engine—each cylinder four and 
three-quarter inches in diameter and witha 
six-inch stroke. Itsspecial features are tech- 
nical, but highly interesting to any man who 
makes a study of the motor car. For one 
thing it possesses two spark plugs to each 
cylinder. The danger of missing fire and 
stalling—perhaps under shell fire from the 
enemy —is thereby almost entirely elimi- 
nated. And its accessories—lamps, brakes, 
carburetors, all of them—are as completely 

’ standardized as its other parts. 


To bring these trucks—and the many 
hundred that preceded them while the 
standardized car was still in the making— 
from the factories in or near the Lake 
district, in a winter when the land was 
experiencing the worst rail-transportation 
congestion in its history, was a problem in 
itself. It was a problem that we have seen 
specifically tackled by the Highways Trans- 
port Committee of the Council of National 
Defense, acting in direct coéperation with 
the Quartermaster’s Corps of the War De- 
partment. It was a perplexing question. 
The trucks had priority orders. But the 
railroad lines were blocked. That was all 
there was to it. Priority orders availed 
nothing. You could hardly move coal on 
priority orders, let alone even as important 
war munitions as motor trucks. And win- 
ter was already upon the land. 


Long Runs on Close Schedules 


Then it was that the Highways Trans- 
port Committee had its opportunity—and 
seized it. Chapin, its chairman, was posi- 
tive that the trucks could be brought 
through from Detroit to the seaboard under 
their own power. He called attention to 
the fact that a big motor-tire concern in 
Akron was running a daily service between 
its factory and its Boston service station, 
740 miles distant. The schedule of that 
service lies before me. It shows the freight 
truck leaving Akron at six o’clock each 
morning, passing through Pittsburgh, 120 
miles distant, at six-thirty o’clock the same 
evening; through Bedford, Pennsylvania, 
at ten-thirty o’clock the next morning and 
into Chambersburg at seven-thirty o’clock 
the second evening. On the third day Lan- 
caster is reached at five A. M., and Philadel- 
phia at noon. New York is 504 miles from 
Akron by this road—in the main, the 
Lincoln Highway—and is reached at ten 
o’clock in the evening on that third day. 
And the truck is due in Boston just twenty- 
- four hours later. In other words, eighty- 
eight hours, night and day, is required for 
the trip, including the ten stops of but 
thirty minutes each. Two men go with 
each truck; while one drives the other 
sleeps. They eat at the half-hour stops, 
and telegraph their progress back to Akron 
from various designated points. And the 
service operates with the regularity of the 
Twentieth Century Limited between New 
York and Chicago. 

It was the regularity and efficiency of 
this service that made the War Depart- 
ment lean toward Chapin’s plan. It re- 
called that a little more than a year and a 
half ago, in a practice test, it had sent more 
than 500 officers and men in thirty-three 
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motors from Douglas, Arizona, up to the 

Roosevelt Dam and back, a total distance 
of 655 miles. The test was divided into 
seventy-mile daily runs, breaking camp 
each day at noon and pitching it again 
about dusk. A hundred miles a day could 
have been made quite as easily. If the com- 
mand had gone afoot fifteen miles a day 
would have been a fair average, and thirty- 
four more days would have been required 
for the journey. And the trip by rail for the 
command would have cost, at the prevailing 
mileage rates of Arizona railroads, $11,- 
272.80 for fares, as compared with $641.35, 
the cost of the gasoline, the lubricating 
oils and the repairs for all the trucks during 
the entire test. 

_ Before the regular motor-transport de- 
livery service of the army began between 
Detroit and several other Michigan cities 
close round about it, and the seaboard, 
Chapin arranged for his committee to send 
pathfinder or scout cars out over each foot 
of the proposed route. These cars did 
more: They examined alternative routes. 
And so thoroughly did they do their work 
that one car in particular crossed the state 
of Ohio three times before it found what it 
was willing to consider the very best possi- 
ble route for the military movement. This 
car carried bridge experts and highway ex- 
perts in its tonneau. They made careful 
examination of every bridge and culvert, 
for you cannot afford to take chances with 
heavy trucks. And the small bridges, even 
on important highroads through the coun- 
try districts, frequently form the greatest 
problem in the interurban use of the motor 
rue in the greater part of the United 

tates. 


A Simple Idea Perfected 


Some of these bridges had to be shored 
up, and in some cases—notably the hole be- 
tween Cleveland and Pittsburgh that has 
already been described—temporary repairs 
had to be made to the highway itself. As a 
rule these were financed locally by the awak- 
ened public spirit and latent patriotism of 
the communities. In the case of a particu- 
larly bad place on the Detroit-Toledo road, 
however, the state of Michigan dug into 
its war-emergency fund and appropriated 
$35,000 for an improved detour road—for 
the use of the motor-transport companies. 

For the idea, once tried out, has to-day 
become a regular part of the military 
transport service of the United States. A 
motor-truck company —thirty cars and 
seventy-six men, two men to the car and 
the extra officers and mechanics in a few 
light automobiles—is now leaving Michigan 
cities each day; and it arrives at an impor- 
tant Atlantic port five hundred miles dis- 
tant eight days later—upon almost exact 
schedule; and this despite the fact that the 
service has been performed in Northern 
States through the hard winter months of 
the hardest winter that we have known in 
many years. Sometimes it has been difficult 
to bring the big war trucks through the 
snowdrifts—and in zero weather. But 
Chapin and his associates have found in 
almost all the states that this military path- 
way crosses laws which compel the county 
or township authorities to keep the roads 
open—no matter how severe the winter. It 
has rarely been necessary, however, to in- 
voke these laws, for the patriotic spirit and 
imagination of the little inland communi- 
ties, to whom the war heretofore has been 
a very remote and impersonal thing, have 
been tremendously stirred and thrilled by 
the repeated sight of great, sturdy war 
trucks, manned by boys in khaki, and mov- 
ing slowly forward in perfect military dis- 
cipline and order. Flags have flown all 
winter long for the boys in the motor 
trucks, and there has been comparatively 
remote necessity of billeting for meals—the 
tendency in many of the big towns and the 
little is to offer the boys seemingly bound- 
less hospitality. 


At the seaboards the trucks go into the 
holds for transport to France. Not always 
quite so easily as it reads here, for, as you all 
know, the ship capacity has not kept pace 
with our ability to manufacture muni- 
tions of every sort; and recently the tend- 
ency toward congestion of materials in our 
embarkation ports has increased rather than 
decreased; until some very far-seeing men 
have wondered if we are not making muni- 
tions altogether too rapidly, andif we would 
not do better to cease fretting about the 
so-called nonessentials and begin to keep the 


business pot steadily boiling by devoting 
more attention to them. 
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Buy wisely! Insist on VaLug First. 


The war has made it a national duty to make every 
dollar bring the outmost return. 


For over one-half century the products of Michaels-Stern have 
been distinguished for their greater value. And so it is that this 
year, more than ever, it is important that you should know 


MICHAELS - STERN 


RST CLOTHES 
Their thorough tailoring and tested fabrics assure you of splendid 
fit and long wear. Send for Style Catalogue. 


MicHAELs, STERN & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Largest Manufacturers of Rochester-made Clothes. 


Whenever you see a news 
item you want to keep, 
CICO will put it ina scrap 
book for you. 


CICO* PASTE 
Always Ready for Instant Use 


You want this new liquid paste because 
it’s always ready when you are. There's 
no water well to fill and there is no waste. 
It never gets hard and lumpy. CICO is 
one of the 


Carter Inx 


Quality Products 


and it sticks best when spread thin. Paste 
problems just naturally disappear when 
CICO appears on your desk. 

At your Stationer’s 


The Carter’s Ink Company 
Boston Chicago New York Montreal 


Also M t of Carter’s Typewriter Ribbons and 
€ eed for free Carbon Sample. 


*& Pronounced ‘*Sy-ko”” 


This is the adjustable CICO | ~ 

Brush. The handle slides thru 

the safety cap which keeps 

the bottle closed and the 
fingers clean. 


Torn music is repaired in a 


jiffy with CICO. Always 
hao a bottle handy. 
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: 1. “YANKEE"’ Vise, set on sur- 
" face plate and holding steel cylin- 
*; der for accurate center marking. 


2. The centers, on the cylinder 
as above marked, being punched 
for drilling. 


3. ““YANKEE" Vise (with work) 
; removed from bench to drill press. 
Holes are drilled absolutely true.; 


4. “YANKEE”’ Vise, still holding 
4 the work in original alignment, 
4 fastened tobed of milling machine. 
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Removable from Base™ 


for Continuous Work 


OU do not remove the work from 

the ““YanKEE” Vise, but move 
the vise itself—for the various opera- 
tions, on bench, drill-press, milling 
machine, planer, etc. 


So, you see, the ‘“YANKEE”’ Vise is 
needed in every shop—no matter how 
many other vises a shop has; wanted 
by every machinist, tool maker, mo- 
tor mechanic, or good metal worker 
in any line—because it works in ways 
and places impossible for other vises: 
Multiplying Man’s Power! 


The “ YANKEE” Vise is machined 
square, for use on end or either side 
as well as upright; 
and is provided with 
a V-grooved steel 
block (as illustrated) 
for holding round 
and irregular shapes. 


As a time- and labor-saver, this 
vise is in a class with “YANKEE” 
Ratchet Breast and Hand Drills and 
“YANKEE” Automatic-feed Bench 


and Chain Drills. 


“YANKEE’’ Vise No. 1993 
Price, $6.50 


Body 714 by 234 (wide) by 3’. Hardened steel faced 
jaws; open 314’’. Vise held to base by set-screw. Cam throw 
lever locks position. 


No. 993. **YANKEE’? Vise 
without base. Price, $4.50. 


Your dealer can supply you 
Write us for free“‘ YANKEE’ 
Tool Book” of drilling, tapping, 
boring, and screw-driving tools. sr 


North Bros. Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 


with Swivel Base. 


* 
* 
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You can dodge railroad congestion by 
using the highroad; but there is no such 
easy way out for dodging sea congestion. 
Ship space is not only the guiding factor 
but the dominating one. 

And you cannot pack a three-ton or a 
_five-ton motor truck in a cubby-hole in a 
corner of the deck. You will do well to get 
thirty or forty of the cumbersome things 
along with the other freight in a cargo trans- 
port of 10,000 tons’ capacity. And the 
quartermaster will scratch his head many 
nee before he completely solves the prob- 
em. 

At the worst, however, he will do better 
than the men who sent several thousand 
motor trucks to Russia and packed many 
hundreds of them in soft coal to keep them 
from bumping and banging round the ves- 
sel. It would have done them far less 
harm to have been bumped a good deal, for 
the soft coal grimed its way into the bear- 
ings and mechanical parts in a way that 
made it practically impossible ever to re- 
move it entirely or to get the full efficiency 
out of the motor. 

“We don’t do things that way in the 
army,” says the quartermaster captain in 
charge of embarkation, with a little pride 
in his tone. ‘‘ Look at that!’ 


The Journey Overseas 


It is the first time that this particular 
transport has ever headed her nose over- 
seas. In another hour the last of the haw- 
sers that hold her to the pier will be cast off 
and her new propellers will be churning the 
salt water. Already they are cutting away 
the runways in which 700 horses, un- 
knowing victims of the god of war, have 
been led to their stalls in the bowels of the 
great new ship. And because horses must 
have forage, in France as well as on the 
voyage, the wide spaces of the open 
hatchways forward and aft are filled with 
hay; and in the hay, packed as neatly asa 
smart boy packs glassware in a box filled 
with excelsior, a dozen or fifteen big olive- 
drab war trucks; and within their big 
boxes in turn much other freight. For 
from the time they left the West the big 
war trucks have been in business service, 
carrying an appreciable load of tires, acces- 
sories, repair parts, and in many cases army 
munitions not directly used in motor-truck 
operation. 

When the big gray transport finally ends 
her maiden voyage and permits herself to 
be tamely roped to a new yellow American 
wharf in an ancient French seaport a heavy 
unloading crane, mounted upon a railroad 
flat car—the whole contraption the prod- 
uct of the brain of a Yankee, and actu- 
ally manufactured in South Chicago—will 
reach down into|the opened hatch, pick 
out the war trucks one by one and set 
them out upon the wharf. The chauf- 
feurs who crossed with them or ahead of 
them—our boys, if you please—will dust 
off the hay and pour into the lubricating 
cups oil from Franklin, Pennsylvania, and 
into the big double tanks gasoline from 
Bayonne, New Jersey. A little water for 
radiator and batteries, a tug or two at the 
clutch—and the truck is in motion and 
ready to be off. 

The company forms three sections, or 
rams, of ten trucks each, just as it formed 
in Michigan, and moves forward over a 
French road, as we saw a little time ago 
French motor-transport companies moving 
up the highway to Verdun. The boys at 
the steering wheels had their hard train- 
ing on the Lincoln Highway—each had at 
least two trips from Michigan to the sea- 
board before he was permitted to come 
overseas. And now in place of Elyria or 
Beaver Falls or Gettysburg, little French 
villages with huge churches rising from out 
of the ancient houses; and poplar trees 
along the lovely roads instead of the red- 
white-and-blue markers on the telegraph 
pois or the maples of the Pennsylvania 

ills. 


The entire motor-transport service over- 
seas is in general charge of Brig. Gen. Harry 
L.. Rogers, chief quartermaster of our Ex- 
peditionary Forces, and in direct charge of 
Col. F. H. Pope, assisted by Maj. Barrett 
Andrews. General Rogers and Colonel 
Pope were on General Pershing’s staff down 
at the Mexican border; Major Andrews un- 
til recently was a New York publisher. All 
three men have given the motor-transport 
problem intensive and extended atten- 
tion. Pershing himself has made it the 
subject of searching study. It was the com- 
manding general himself who discovered 
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that the old-time army practice of having 
each separate function possess its own 
transport service would never do overseas 
under the stress of war. And so he made 
prompt arrangements to pool the entire 
motor-transport service of the whole Expe- 
ditionary Forces under a single responsi- 
ble authority. Which was good military 
science, good transportation practice and 
good ordinary business sense. So that to- 
day when the engineers are not particularly 
busy but the quartermaster wishes to haul 
forage, the services of a lot of trucks are his. 

Under the old arrangement a dozen, two 
dozen or even three dozen engineers’ trucks 
might be resting idle on the very day that 
the quartermaster was short of carrying for 
his hay. Theold plan had some advantages. 
They were more noticeable under a great 
plenitude of motor transports, but dis- 
appeared completely under the shortage of 
transport service with which our forces 
had to struggle at the beginning. 


To keep the motor-transport service of 


. an army such as we are sending to France 


means transportation carefully organized 
and correlated. It does not mean motor 
trucks run as taxicabs or private cars. Itis 
a service comparable with that of a railroad 
whose trains must run in an orderly fash- 
ion and under the single control of a respon- 
sible head—only the units operate upon 
highways instead of tracks. And just as a 
railroad—our United States Military Rail- 
road in France itself as a single instance— 
must have shops and many of them, so 
must our motor-transport service have 
shops—and many of them. 

And chief of all these to-day is Interme- 
diate Number 1—situated approximately 
halfway between the seaboard and the 
Front, and known sentimentally and popu- 
larly to the men of the M, T. S. as Central 
Park. In this huge garage, with parking 
space in front, several hundred expert mech- 
anicians are already employed, and some 
1200 trucks a month can be not only re- 
paired but completely rebuilt. The wide- 
spread garage has tremendous supplies of 
extra parts and accessories, as well as com- 
plete machinery equipment, light tools and 
heavy. 

It is a source of great delight to such 
Frenchmen as have been permitted to visit 
it, for France—as everyone who has had 
an opport-inity to visit her very well 
knows—is a hand-made country, and we 
are a machine-made one. And therefore a 
garage where practically all the repair work 
and rebuilding is machine-made is going to 
be an example not lost upon the keen- 
witted and imaginative French. 


The Measure of Men 


For lighter repairs to the trucks in the 
service of our Expeditionary Forces there 
are two types of repair shop: One which, 
mounted on the chassis of one or more 
motor trucks, can be placed, properly ca- 
mouflaged, fairly close tothe frontlines, and 
which, manned by extremely swift-fingered 
and capable mechanics, can make emer- 
gency repairs; and the other, generally set 
up in a barn or abandoned building in some 
country town a few more miles back of the 
town, for the prosecution of repairs which 
may take two to three weeks. If more com- 
plicated or permanent repairs are needed 
the truck may go, under its own power, 
back to Central Park. e 

‘It all seemingly is very simple; and yet it 
is the’simplicity that’comes from almost per- 
fect organization—and forethought. And 
it will grow even simpler when our stand- 
ardized motor trucks in quantities begin 
to invade France. For at the present time 
the very multiplicity of repair parts and 
accessories—against which Major Britton 
protested so vigorously—because of our 
American inability to standardize these, 
has compelled Pershing to zone his section 
into several districts, in each of which a 
distinct make of American truck operates 
almost exclusively. 

And, after all, one finally must measure 
motor transport as he measures railroads 
or aéroplanes or ships—in terms of men. 
No, not the men who ride in them but 
those who operate them. For the eighteen 
men who ride in the ton-and-a-half or the 
twenty-four who ride in the five-ton af- 
fair—and ofttimes ride from forty to 
eighty miles in a single day—have the easy 
part of it. The driver must stick by the 
job. If the shell fire becomes a little un- 
comfortable he still must stick by the job. 
He cannot run his big truck into a dugout 

(Concluded on Page 69) 
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Tube-Life 


You have often noticed that ordinary gray rubber bands grow brittle with age — especially if 
exposed to heat and the sun’s rays. 


So with inner tubes. The heat developed in tires, while driving, and the disintegrating effects 
of time render many inner tubes brittle and porous, thus destroying their usefulness. 


The test herein described was made by Michelin 
engineers to help you determine the durability 
of various makes of inner tubes. 


Each of the tubes shown was made by cement- Although this test was repeated many times 
ing half a Michelin Tube to half a tube of the results were always the same—confirming 


another make—this other make being different what most motorists already knew from per- 
in each case sonal experience, that the rubber in Michelin 


Tubes possesses greater length of life. 


The tubes were then run to destruction on 


This longevity of Michelin Tubes is due to a 


the road under normal conditions. One by one secret process of compounding rubber, dis- 
the other sections blew out while the Michelin covered long ago by the house of Michelin— 
sections remained intact. which has been making rubber goods since 1832. 


Michelin Tubes are used by the great 
majority of motorists today—and have 
proved themselves most durable and eco- 
nomical. 


This series of twelve tire tests is designed to take the uncertainty 
out of tire-buying by helping the motorist to determine before- 
hand what mileage he may expect from the various tires he j 

is considering. The next advertisement in this series will ap- MICHELIN TIRE Co., MILLTOWN, NEW JERSEY 
pear in an early issue of ‘‘ The Saturday Evening Post.” MichelinTire Co. of Canada, Ltd., 782 St. Catherine St.W., Montreal, Canada 


—— 
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Cornell -Wood - Board 


Used in Barracks 
and Quarters at 


Camp Custer, Mich. 
Camp Funston, Kas. 
Camp Taylor, Ky. 
Camp Lewis, Wash. 
Camp Cody, N. M. 
Camp Travis, Texas 
Fort Ringgold, Texas 
Fort Leavenworth, Kas. 
Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 
Camp Wheeler, Ga. 
Fort McPherson, Ga. 

Camp Gordon, Ga. 
Camp Grant, IIl. 
Camp Dodge, Ia. 


and Else- 


where 


Building Better 


For Uncle Sam and You 


Millions of square feet of Cornell-Wood- Board 
have been used by the United States Govern- 
ment for walls and ceilings in constructing 
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Cornell-Wood -Board 
Used in Barracks 
and Quarters at 


Camp Sheridan, Ala. 
FortSam Houston, Texas 
Camp Logan, Texas 
Camp Doniphan, Okla. 
Camp Sherman, Ohio 
Fort McIntosh, Texas 

Fort Brown, Texas 
San Benito, Texas 
Del Rio, Texas 
Eagle Pass, Texas 
Mercedes, Texas 
Columbus, N. M. 
Fort Bliss, Texas 
Yuma, Ariz. 


and Else- 


where 


Army Cantonments and Naval Training Stations, all over the counted 
The gigantic task of providing comfortable, substantial buildings quickly and satisfactorily was 
made possible by Cornell service in making deliveries of this superior interior finishing material. 


Excels for Walls, Ceilings and Partitions 


Repairs, Alterations or New Work 


Industrial workers, too, in the Nation’s Serv- 
ice, at Shipyards, Munition Plants, Steel Mills, 
etc., are being provided with permanent, well- 
built homes, made attractive by Cornell-Wood- 
Board. Business executives confronted with 
housing problems find it an important factor 
in the conservation of time and labor. 


not warp, crack, split or buckle. 


The uses for Cornell-Wood-Board are unlimited. The following list conveys an idea of its universal adaptability: 


General Uses: 


Residences Schools Summer Cottages 
Garages Churches Hotels, Clubs 
Stores Farm Buildings Offices 


Ask your local dealer for Cornell-Wood-Board. 
We will send our booklet, 
of our Free Design and Decorative Service. 
or constructing a whole industrial city, we can help you. 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS COMPANY aiss, 


Dept. 24—173-175 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
Mills: Cornell, Wis., U. S.A 


mentioning his name. 


Australian Division 
325-331 Flinders Lane, Melbourne 


Living Room finished 
with Cornell-Wood-Board 


Cornell-Wood-Board was used in the Industrial Homes shown below and effected a saving of 15 days’ time in construction. 


Sanitary, Economical, Durable and Easily 
Applied, Cornell-Wood-Board is the ideal ma- 
terial for your own requirements in repairing, 
alteration or new work. Comes in convenient 
sized boards. Nails direct to old walls or over 
the framework. Resists fire and moisture. Will . 


Special Uses: 


Window Displays Keep a Bundle 
Motion Picture Sets on Hand for 
Exhibition Booths Emergencies 


Wood-Board 
Easily Put Up 


Lasts a 


If he cannot supply you, write us, 
“Building Better,’’ and full details 
Whether you are remodeling your home. 


Operated by Water eee 
Generating 20,000 H. P. 


New Zealand Division 
324 Lambton Quay, Wellington 


éonell- Wood Boatd 
makes attic space —— 


(Concluded from Page 66) 

and he must not desert it. Under the rules 
of his service he must restrain his uneasy 
fingers from a perfectly American desire to 
be forever tinkering with its mechanism. 
He must be a good soldier—and obey. And 
he must learn, too, that obedience for him 
means more than ordinary military re- 
straint, more than the ordinary strict dis- 
cipline of the army. It means that he must 
keep his place in the line as the trucks go 
forward—the nose of his radiator within 
fifteen feet of the rear of the car ahead, for 
that is our American practice overseas. He 
may have been a taxicab driver at Times 
Square, New York, or in the Loop District 
of Chicago, but he learns that in the motor 
transport service cutting ahead is not 
merely an offense that brings reprimand; 
it is much more likely to be a court-martial 
affair. 

All he has to do is to obey orders and run 
his car as evenly and as well as possible. 
The men in charge of the movements of the 
troop trains will do the rest. That is their 
job. They will lay out the schedules and 
find the freight. They will police the road 
and keep it free for him. Remember what 
I told you about the traffic police along 
the road from Bar-le-Duc to Verdun. The 
roads which lead to our portion of the 
Front are similarly policed. And the au- 
thority of the policemen is law. 


A moment ago we were speaking of the 
possible aid which the civilian motor truck 
might have rendered the nation in the re- 
cent transportation crisis. I referred to the 
French and German method of subsidizing 
these trucks and so having them ready 
when they were needed. It is a fairly 
simple plan and wonderfully efficient. In 
times of peace we had a regular army and a 
national guard. Recently we have seen the 
regular army in our motor trucks—the big 
olive-drab three-ton troopers marching in 
military formation to the seaboard, going 
aboard the transports here, and forming in 
line again for military service in France. 
How about that national guard in motor 
trucks? Why isn’t the plan simple—and 
efficient? 

Has anyone down at Washington given 
it proper thought? 

The problem has been given to that 
same Highways Transport Committee of 
the Council of National Defense that 
worked out the routes for the military 
trafficso ingeniously and so very thoroughly 
indeed. It is a huge problem—in size ap- 
proximating our railroad system itself. 
But our national system of approximately 
275,000 miles of railroad would not operate 
very long if the right of way were not effi- 
cient—if roadbed and rails and bridges 
were not adequate and in good repair. And 
you know now that the roadbed and bridges 
of our national-highway system have long 
been neglected and generally speaking are 
neither adequate nor in repair. In certain 
sections of the country—particularly the 
North and East and California—they are 
fairly complete and efficient. In many 
more sections they are not. And until this 
condition is corrected, until a national prob- 
lem and a national weakness are taken up 
and properly corrected it is quite useless to 
talk of the motor truck as a serious factor 
in national distribution. 


Long:Haul Truck Problems 


The success of the motor truck in inter- 
city transportation seems to be in inverse 
ratio to the distances which the goods are 
to be transported. A motor truck, under 
normal peace, probably can be operated 
profitably in ordinary high-grade inter- 
urban traffic between cities that are not 
more than eighty miles apart. And the 
shorter the distance the more profitable 
becomes its operation, until, as I shall show 
you in an instant, its greatest efficiency is 
shown in terminal relief. 

The problem of the motor truck on long- 
distance haul is chiefly one of labor. A 
freight train employing some six men will 
carry some 3000 tons. It would take from 
800 to 1000 trucks—and at least as many 
men—to carry that same weight upon the 
highways. And even with return loads as- 
sured the business in normal times seems to 
be a difficult and somewhat precarious one. 
In Germany, just before the war, some ex- 
perimental road trains were in use—a mo- 
tor truck and ten trailers—the entire train 
being operated by two or, at the most, 
three men. A generator, driven by a gaso- 
line engine in the motor truck or locomo- 
.tive, created power, which was transmitted 
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by a cable to the trailers, each of which had 
a small motor for its own propulsion. The 
scheme was ingenious but hardly practi- 
cable. Yet it would not be fair to say that 
it might not be the beginning of a really | 
efficient highway idea. 


At the beginning of this article I asked 
what 30,000 or 50,000 motor trucks, regis- 
tered with the Government and correlated 
and operated by it in emergency, might not 
have accomplished in the critical conges- 
tion situation upon the railroads of the 
Northeast during December and January 
last. That situation, like most of the rail- 
road congestion during the past few years, 
was chiefly a problem of badly clogged ter- 
minals. The roads, despite the handicaps 
of bad weather in the open country, were 
able to do fairly well in bringing coal and 
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those terminals promptly and so send them 


back for reloads, while making space at the E - oe : | = =) OUT the Dirt ! 


same time for others coming in. This was poe Q 
not done. Hence the trouble. The Director- Sie | Only 
General of the Railroads took prompt ac- oe ie” 


beating rids floor 


2 : coverings of sand and grit 

tion as soon as he came into office and ad le laddadtheremt Such: 
doubled the demurrage—or standing time— é = deeply lodged therein. Ouc 

charges which the consignees are compelled aye 5 © imbedded dirt wears out 2 
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Chapin and his associates of the High- SY GUARANTEE the Hoover 
yey Transport Committee at Washington eh process to add to their life. 
ave seen these things, and fully realizing ie). 
them have sought to bring a national aid to a We GUARANTEE the 
this neglected problem. They have found : + Hoover to sweep up—dust- 
as still another cause of railroad-terminal : ay ihe eer 
congestion, in addition to narrow city = 4 essly and instantly :—the 
streets, frequently without proper traffic ; ae GR most stubborn-clinging lint, 
regulation, in addition to half-filled trucks | ae ‘ threads, hairsandlitter. The 
and wagons—the time-honored system of : Hoover is GUARANTEED 
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consignee of the arrival of freight, generally fi to straighten nap. 1s 
making the notification by mail and awaits . i brings back colorings. 
his coming. To meet this last important , a Onis cee : 
phase of our vexed freight-transportation : S oie eae nly the roover—in one 
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ee moet Sh < ae ROSALIE CA ee a —does the foregoing in ad- 
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would know of it would be when he saw the 
truck back up at the door of his shipping 
room. 


revolved by floor rollers— 
as in carpet-sweepers, but 


Impractical, you say? Not a bit of it! ~ ~’a a speedily revolved—over 
It is simply applying the methods of the 2 it KON aN 1,000 times a minute—by 
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tion of motor trucks of large capacity for The Hoover Suction Sweeper Co. 
horse-drawn wagons of small capacity— World’s oldest, largest and most successful 
are certain to bring tremendous reform in makers of electric cleaners 


the much-neglected terminal situation in ° Box 24, New Berlin, Ohio 


this country, a reform which is bound to be 
reflected in better transportation all the 
way across the land. 

Impractical? 

Was it impractical for great congested 
cities—such as New York or Boston or 
Chicago—to institute street-traffie regu- 
lation ten years ago, on the very eve of 
the coming of the passenger automobile? 
Where would these cities—a hundred lesser 
ones as well—be to-day without such 
street-traffic regulation? 

And yet the problem of terminal regula- 
tion is to-day hardly a greater one than 
that was in its day and generation. The 
motor truck may and probably will prove 
a tremendous factor in its solution. Itis| \ we i: 
futile to expect that it will be a substitute 
for the railroad with its smooth rails, its 
easy grades and its low proportion of human 
labor to the tonnage carried. 

It is not fair even to expect remedies that 
have served, and served mighty well in- 
deed in a war crisis, to be efficient or eco- 
nomic methods in the times of peace that 
are tofollow. Give the motor truck its due. 
Recognize its value as a fighter conscripted 
and put into khaki, utilize it to the ut- 
most in momentary seasons of rail con- 
gestion, give it decent highways so that it 
may develop its highest efficiency and serv- 
ice to the nation, but do not expect the | 
impossible of it. It still isin the infancy of 
its development. ; 
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of Hoover patented 
Combined Beating- 
Sweeping Brush. 
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Hot Water for Your 
Country Home 


ON’T forego the com- 

forts of civilization just 
because you live in the country. 
Equip your home orcamp witha 


NEW PERFECTION 


KEROSENE WATER HEATER 


which any good plumber can 
connect at small expensetoyour , 
circulating water system. Hot 
running water whenever you 
want to heat it— without the 
bother of firing up a range or 
furnace. 


The New Perfection does the same 
work as a gas heater at about one- 
third the average fuel cost for arti- 
ficial gas. Simple, durable, safe— 
nothing to get out of order. Made 
in three-burner and one-burner sizes. 
Thousands in use. 


With a New Perfection Oil Cook 
Stove and this water heater, your 
kitchen is completely equipped— 
summer or winter—and you are in- 
dependent of the coal or wood range 
with all its dirt and drudgery. 

Write for free catalogue describing New Perfec- 
tion oil-burning devices. 


DEALERS NOTE: This new business will in- 
terest gas fitters, plumbers and hardware dealers. 
Write for details. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


7143 Platt Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


Dealers and 
Jobbers write 


Portland, Oregon 
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in black and white on a folded blank in the 
archives of the income-tax bureau. It has 
literally paid me to stop drinking. 

It has paid me in savings through econ- 
omy of time, and through a startling 
cessation of interest in various forms of 
amusement that cost a great deal of money. 
It has paid me in affirmative profit. And 
it has cost me, to balance, many, many 
“friends.” To elaborate: 

In the first place it has saved me com- 
paratively little in bar checks. I remember 
a line from the physiological textbook we 
used atschool: ‘‘Thestomach has a capac- 
ity of about three pints, and is capable of 
some distention.” It seems that after I had 
aecustomed myself to drink a pretty regu- 
lar amount of liquid each day the custom 
had to continue. Following my principle I 
still buy drinks for other men if they want 
them. The result of this is that my bar 
checks are lower by not more than ten dol- 
lars a month than they were formerly. Call 
it a hundred dollars a year. No, I wouldn’t 
have stopped drinking to save that much! 
But when you consider the element of 
time! 

Now the use of alcohol is a habit with 
infinite ramifications. If a man so desired 
he could get himself beautifully intoxicated 
in about twenty minutes, at an expenditure 
of not more than forty cents; but that would 
be vulgar and disgusting and eminently un- 
satisfactory. All gentlemen are per se gen- 
tlemen of leisure. The buyer of drinks may 
not display haste; the recipient must not. 
They must be leisurely, for the obligations 
of the code are sharply defined, and hospi- 
tality must match hospitality. Two men— 
two drinks; three men—three drinks; four 
men—diplomacy or a headache. This ex- 
cepts, of course, the occasional ceremony 
of drinking on the wing, when all signs fail 
and the cashier is especially alert. In my 
day I also stood and burned time at bars, 
and sat and tossed away time at round 
tables. I observed all the niceties of the 
function of communal drinking; for I had 
seen apparently sensible men take affront 
at trivial incidents connected with these 
encounters, and I had learned that almost 
any man would sooner be bilked of ten 
dollars in cold cash than have the fifteen- 
cent drink he has bought for a friend re- 
ceived too lightly or too indifferently. I 
had learned that in the routine of convivial- 
ity there are various stages at which a man 
simply cannot leave the party without 
causing resentment to the momentary 
host. I had learned that the purchase of a 
drink by someone else is as salt eaten in an 
Arab’s tent. And I had squandered hours 
and hours when I really wanted to go home— 
and so did everyone else—merely for the 
sake of preserving an ancient formula 
which is a hundred per cent blather. 


Six Thousand a Year 


An hour and a half a day I have saved 
out of the unmeasured extent of my life. 
If I choose I can go home this much earlier; 
otherwise, I have the leeway at my office. 
And this total time economy, figuring it by 
mean averages of income and productive 
hours, has amounted to six thousand dollars 
in twelve months. I do not put this for- 
ward as a possible saving; I declare it is an 
actual saving. It’s on the books, audited 
and verified. Every day of the year I can 
see visible tokens of the fact; every night 
I can survey the sum of what has been ac- 
complished, and credit a definite portion of 
it to my resolution. The money has been 
earned, the tax has been paid. And this is 
only the item attaching to those regular 
sessions at lunch time and in the late after- 
noons; it doesn’t include the time spent at 
chance meetings. 

Those chance meetings are a farce unto 
themselves. Two friends come face to face 
at a street corner, exchange the usual amen- 
ities, and regardless of the time or the tem- 
perature go off together and have two 
drinks. Frequently it happens that neither 
of them is thirsty, that neither of them is 
tolerant of the hiatus in a busy day. They 
would smile contemptuously at the sugges- 
tion that instead of drinking two cocktails 
they might much better go into a dairy 
restaurant and eat two ham sandwiches; 
but they will allow the wastage of their 
energy to become cumulative by celebrat- 
ing in alcohol instead of protein. 

It has amused me to study objectively 
these street-corner reunions. It has amused 
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me to detect the similarity between a for- 
tuitous rendezvous of two men and a tele- 
phone conversation between two women. 
When the verve of the women begins to 
flag they take to interjecting the semi- 
apologetic ‘‘ Well, dear,” and presently one 
of them blurts out her good-by and hangs 
up the receiver. When the men grow res- 
tive one of them, having no receiver to 
hang up, sighs inwardly and says: “ Well, 
come on in and have a drink, will you?” 
The motive is identical—stalling for a get- 
away! 

It would be absurd for me to claim any 
appreciable saving of money from such 
accidental congresses. But time I’ve saved 
in bulk; and you wouldn’t believe how easy 
it is to hang up the receiver, once you get 
the knack of it. 

Would I have quit drinking for six thou- 
sand dollars? Well—that’s different. 


How One’s Tastes Change 


From the chauffeur’s seat on the water 
wagon the world has an astonishingly 
altered aspect. Viewed from the shifting 
perspective the color scheme of things 
grows dull, and the gilt and tinsel look like 
gilt and tinsel and not like-gold and silver. 
The melodies which passed as the music of 
the spheres are plainly the strains of a 
none-too-well-trained orchestra. The fabric 
of ephemeral pleasure shows up thread- 
bare, and the jokes from the sidewalk are 
lacking in true humor. 

During the past twelve months I have 
discarded entirely the tired-business-man 
species of entertainment. It doesn’t get 
across to me. I haven’t automatically be- 
come a highbrow, but I’ve become acutely 
critical. I sit in the capacity of an arbiter. 
Types of comedy that used to affect me 
with hilarity don’t wring so much as a 
smile from me. I am no longer sensitive 
to the cruder situations. I am, however, 
vastly affected by my neighbors, and I 
don’t like the majority of them. I don’t 
like the spirit of the revues; I don’t thrill 
to the music; I don’t respond to any intel- 
lectual appeal, because there isn’t any. And 
this repugnance wasn’t premeditated; it 
came with utter spontaneity. My tastes 
haven’t changed; the analogy of the con- 
diment still holds good. I thought I liked 
the T.B.M. shows; asa matter of fact when 
I was drinking I was merely transferring to 
them the same sort of artificial enthusiasm 
that I would have given to any other riot- 
ous diversion. I followed the mob. And 
now the musical comedy and the Welsh 
rabbit are relegated alike to the cannery. 

As a natural corollary I have lost interest 
in cabarets and in late performances at 
roof gardens and in cellars. To a man who 
isn’t drinking the midnight revels are hor- 
ribly cheap and blatant. Like a faithful 
metropolitan I used to consider these shows 
as the proper wind-up of a cheerful evening; 
I’ve lately come to the conclusion that I 
must have been both blind and tone deaf, 
One of the instinctive arguments for dally- 
ing in the city after the final curtain was that 
Iwas hungry andthat I didthirst. I used to 
confirm this belief by eating a supper and 
lubricating it generously. an experi- 
mental psychologist I have lately tried the 
pleasure of going after the play to a con- 
servative restaurant, where the food is 
excellent and the music is missing. And I 
had to drink black coffee to keep from fall- 
ing asleep in my chair! 

Far be it from me to strut as a Puritan, 
but I have finally got both my eyes wide 
open. I won’t whip my nerves into activity 
when I know that I am desperately in need 
of sleep. I won’t eat a lot of stuff I don’t 
want and pretend that I am being enter- 
tained by a vaudeville that bores me. 
know perfectly well that if I had three 
or four drinks I should applaud it. But 
I’m not drinking; and so here’s another 
thousand-dollar credit over the period of a 


ar. 

Socially, too, I am more critical; but I 
am also more criticized. It’s one thing to 
join in the jollity of a big party; it’s quite 
another thing to ignore the punch bowl 
and to watch the crowd. I am fond of 
dancing and I like to see other people 
dance; but when four out of every five men 
and women at a really exclusive occasion 
start out with a few gills of champagne to 
enliven them, and I am and remain cold 
sober, itsetsme thinking. Fortunately there 
are intermittent dances at which the punch 
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is an incident instead of the chief incentive. 
I am glad of that, because though I vowed 
not to indict other men for obeying their 
own inclinations I forgot to insert a clause 
about women; and somehow I’m thor- 
oughly downcast when I see women drink- 
ing. This new viewpoint of mine has caused 
me to forgo about two-thirds of the social 
functions which formerly I attended, and 
has encouraged me to withdraw from five 
separate organizations which exist mainly 
for divertisement of a style that depresses 
me. Credit—twelve hundred dollars. 

The remainder of the gross profit is 
affirmative. Of course it’s a small matter, 
but I did close one deal that would have 
been impossible under the old conditions. 
It was with a rank prohibitionist who won’t 
trade, if he can help it, with men who 
drink. And the business was highly compet- 
itive, and the purchaser told me in plain 
English why he favored me. He held that 
my whim, as I called it, or my sanity, as he 
called it, was a variety of insurance to both 
of us, and he felt that at least I could give 
him a minor safeguard which the other 
applicants couldn’t. That completes the 
sum; I have profited to the amount of — 
fifteen thousand dollars. But assuming 
that somehow or other I might have gained 
this reward by some other means, has the 
cost been excessive? Has it been worth 
while to suffer as I have suffered, and to 
lose the friends I have lost? That is the 
ultimate discussion. 


A Married Man’s Friends 


Friends, I suppose, can be most conven- 
iently divided by a married man into four 
classes: The first is composed of men who 
are hardly above the status of casual com- 
rades—men with whom one is perfectly 
willing to drink in public. The second divi- 
sion includes men who are on the whole 
qualified for one’s own society at all times, 
but not for one’s home. The third contin- 
gent comprises the men one is willing to 
introduce to one’s wife, with the certainty 
that no apology is later to be demanded. 
The fourth class is made up of the men one 
confidently invites home to dinner. 

Early in the year I comprehended that I 
was about to undertake a reclassification of 
my friends. I knew this partly by informa- 
tion and partly from observation. I knew 
that men were about to reappraise me. I 
knew that to a few cynics I should seem to 
be a renegade and a backslider, and that 
to others I should appear as a deterrent— 
not because my personality or theirs had 
altered but simply because I preferred to 
drink my carbonic-acid gas unadulterated 
by anything but water. I knew that some 
men refuse to believe that one who doesn’t 
drink is altogether human. I knew that 
many men object to the presence of one 
who isn’t drinking just as much as they 
are. 

But I wasn’t in any way prepared for the 
shake-up which suddenly oceurred; and I 
never dreamed that the choice would be 
largely my own. I thought that little by 
little I should be thrust out of the graces of 
the epicureans; instead, I resigned. And I 
resigned when I learned, to my profound 
sorrow, that out of those four classes of 
friends practically none but the members 
of the third and fourth groups could longer 
interest me or hold even the nominal re- 
spect which keeps men amicable. 

Within a fortnight I was really staggered 
to observe how many men, whose com- 
panionship I had never enjoyed excepting 
within a radius of ten feet from a bar, ad- 
dressed me by my first name. Within a 
month I was conscious that I resented a 
familiarity which heretofore I had assisted 
in making grow. I began to be more formal 
in my own salutations; I was annoyed by 
what I had once put down as skylarking 
and now regarded as horseplay. I was re- 
pelled by the sight of men drinking too 
freely; I had a feeling that they were doing 
a shameful and a grossly culpable thing. I 
felt that they were approaching unclean- 
liness; and when I saw them ever so slightly 
under the influence of alcohol I was nau- 
seated, not in reaction to the individuals 
but to the condition. And it was this 
feeling—though I had determined to regard 
drinking without prejudice—which cut off 
the majority of my friends. 

Iam sorry that I have lost these men, for 
I liked them. Nevertheless, I discovered 

(Concluded on Page 73) 
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Bicycle Tires 
to a vigorous war gait 


The safe fleet action of Vitalics make them just the 
bicycle tire for the hard service of war. And the tire 
that suits the soldier is bound to suit the civilian. 


Ride to work on Vitalics and speed up your gait to 
the vigorous requirements of America at war. 


The long mileage of this stalwart tire, and its amazing 
freedom from punctures, make it the most economical 
tire-buy for every wheelman—whether he rides to 
school, or rides for a racer’s purse, or rides to work. 


You save your car-fare, keep in the open, and save 

your health by riding on this powerful tire. 

The famous Vitalic De Luxe has been adopted as standard 
equipment by the country’s foremost manufacturers of bi- 


cycles. It is everything that the best workmen can pro- 
duce from the choice of the world’s rubber and fabric. 


Vitalics embrace single tube, racer, and clincher types. 


Vitalic tires have brought bicycle riding back into its 
own. Vitalics will take the abandoned wheel from 
your garret and put it back into merry running trim. 


The tires are right, the prices are right, and the 
delivery of smooth, bracing, tonic service will thrill 
every fibre of your being. 


Inspect and test Vitalics today at your dealer's. 
CONTINENTAL RUBBER WORKS, Erie, Pa. 
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Lee Union-Alls aze 
One Accessory He 


wouldnt be Without 
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THE TIRE FIXED, BUT HIS 
CLOTHING RUINED 


LEE UNION-ALLS are insurance 
against ruined clothing. Put a sun 
under a seat in your automobile. 
When the inevitable puncture 
occurs or something goes wrong 


underneath the car only a jiffy is 
required to slip on your UNION-ALLS 
to protect yourself against dirt and 
grease from head to feet. You'll also 
find LEE UNION-ALLS invaluable for 
working on your car at home or for odd 
jobs about the house. And when touring 
nothing can equal LEE UNION-ALLS 


for comfort, convenience and economy. 
Don’t let another day go by without adding 
this famous suit to your motoring equipment. 
At all good dealers’. But remember there is 


only one UNION-ALL—THE LEE. Don’t 


be deceived by imitations and substitutes. 


THE H. D. LEE MERCANTILE COMPANY 


Trenton, N. J. South Bend, Ind. Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City, Kans, 
Salina, Kans, 
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that I had liked them only when we were 
all jovial together; now that we fail of a 
unified spirit we have no interests in com- 
mon. I think they’re irresponsible and 
incoherent, and they think I’m an ecclesiast. 
We can’t even converse for half an hour; 
the effort is embarrassingly patent. Grad- 
ually —and regretfully—I have receded 
from the old gatherings; and I have written 
a large number of friendships off the books. 
It hurt to do this but I had to do it. It 
was inevitable. A man who’s on the wagon 
can’t possibly retain his quondam senti- 
ments with respect to drinking or to men 
who drink beyond even the very first 
marker of moderation. Furthermore, one 
teetotaler can cast a shadow over the fun 
of half a dozen drinkers. Nobody is thor- 
oughly happy. Often I have offered to buy 
a transient drink for an acquaintance who 
as soon as he understood my own policy 
wouldn’t drink at all. For no sound reason 
he was dimly embarrassed; he didn’t like 
the circumstance. Similarly men who have 
invited me to drink with them have been 
either disconcerted or discomfited to hear 
me order a soft drink. There was a damper 
on the situation. So in a group of drinking 
men the one who reserves himself to his 
» own impulses is an utter extinguisher, and 

he is neither welcome nor content. 


Consider the Price 


This applies, as I have said, only to the 
men of the first and second divisions. 
Strictly speaking, they weren’t friends of 
mine or it would matter to none of us what 
I have done with my volition; but I had 
counted them as friends, and I had enjoyed 
their company, and I feel as though the 
fault of separation is all mine. In place of 
them I have made a new set of friends; 
slightly older men, less active and less im- 
petuous. Se 

Suffer! I should say I do! Twice a day, 
on each of those three hundred and sixty- 
five days—I never but once took a drink 
before breakfast—I have sat down to table 
and strangled my appétite, and thought of 
what I might possibly order to ennoble the 
food I was about to consume, and felt my- 
self plunged into gloom. I have watched 
other men until it was an even chance that 
I should forcibly leap upon them and rob 
them. I have choked in an arid throat, and 
wondered how many more minutes, how 
many more seconds, I could hold out. Often 
I have taken up a neighboring glass and 
inhaled the aroma. And then I have been 
baffled and perplexed, because invariably 
the odor is foreign and a bit unpleasant. 


in their codperative societies. They had ex- 
perienced, it must be remembered, about 
forty days of liberty in 1905, before the 
Czar lulled them into quiet by granting 
them the constitution which gave them the 
Duma; they had even organized a council 
of workmen, similar to the present Council 
of Workmen and Soldiers, and the spec- 
tacular Leon Trotzky gained his early 
experience as a president of that organiza- 
tion. 

The Russian business man or employer 
who watched his working people depart 
from their toil ona certain Saturday evening 
in February of 1917, when the demonstra- 
tion against the Czar was under way, saw a 
new lot of human beings return the next 
Monday and Tuesday mornings. Out 
through the factory gate that Saturday 
there passed a worried, harassed and subju- 

. gated lot of men and women. That they 
were ill-paid goes without saying. Em- 
ployers in Russia admit these days that the 
wages of the working people were far below 
a living standard before the revolution. All 
the power of the government, all the force 
of the police and most of the influence of 
the church were against any independence 
on the part of the masses of Russia’s work- 
ing people. The employees who returned 
to work the next week were like newborn 
men and women. For them the revolution 
was not merely a change in government, it 


was a change that touched them in the - 


office, in the home, in the factory, on the 


farm, in their individual relations and in. 


their very selves. It made a different kind 
of man or woman, boy or girl out of every 
human being in Russia. 

While the Russian business man was 
wondering over the week-end what the 
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No matter what it is, it conveys no reminis- 
cence. It is all I'can do to distinguish, with 
my eyes shut, between one spirit and an- 
other; and as for grades of excellence, I am 
once more an amateur. The suffering I 
speak of is purely imaginative; it’s a sort 
of ideal torture; it has nothing whatsoever 
to do with the physical constituents of the 
drink; it’s a nervous phenomenon. And yet 
I suffer, but less and less every day. 

_ Why? Primarily because I am no longer 
independent. I am profoundly irritated b 
the consciousness that I can take a drink if 
I want it, and that I don’t really want it, 
but that I want to want it! The taste has 
gone; the habit stays. In combating the 
old tendencies I am sometimes burdened 
by the reflection that I am displaying not 
strength but weakness; and yet I am posi- 
tive that if I ever live for a short time in an 
absolutely prohibition community I shall 
forget all about the days that were and the 
evenings that have gone by. I amsure that 
it is only the sight of alcohol that annoys 
me, the constant reminder that it is ready 
to my hand. In my office or in my home it 
never occurs to me. As it is, the resolution 
has lasted a brief year and I am not drink- 
ing to-day. The price in gross is difficult 
to determine; the price to-day is trivial, 
and the game is worth it. 

. Consider what is the price to-day. Iam 
awake early, with a clear brain and a clean 
tongue. I go to town and work until half 
past twelve. When I go to lunch I go to 
lunch. If I am alone I lose no time; if I 
have a friend with me we waste none of the 
minutes that other men are devoting to 
preliminary cocktails at the bar. Having 
finished we go about our business, leaving 
other men still engaged in desultory con- 
versation to while away the interval be- 
tween reorders. At five o’clock I have a 
solid hour preserved to my own uses; a 
year ago I should have consecrated it to 
nullity of thought and frequency of high- 
balls. I go home without apprehension and 
without regret. I am not alarmed to meet 
anyone; no one is going to say that he met 
me and my breath, both in fine fettle. I 
have a clear evening ahead of me; I am 
capable of work as decisive as my work in 
town. And at ten o’clock Iamsleepy! The 
pressure of alcoholic stimulus has been 
removed; I am less nervous, less excitable, 
less tense; and I am normally tired. I 
want rest. I go to bed and I go promptly to 
sleep, and when I wake again I shall have 
none of the demoralizing handicap of a hang- 
over; I shall have no apologies to make to 
anyone; I shall have another placid and 
energetic day. At that price the thing is a 
bargain of bargains! 


THE NEW CZAR 


EVENING POST 


There is constantly some danger of as- 
suming a holier-than-thou attitude toward 
men who keep on drinking. This, all things 
considered, is the most vexatious phase of 
my sort of prohibition. To aman who has 
never tasted alcohol, to a man who had 
been restrained by his principles of moral- 
ity, I can grant the right to hold himself 
morally superior to some men who abuse 
the privilege of freedom; but how canIso 
regard myself? I have no horror of alcohol; 
on the contrary I have—or did have—a 
pronounced fondness for it. Iam prevented 
neither by religion nor by education from 
continuing the use of it. My choice was 
made out of a blind faith in an unexpected 
theory. Who am I to preach or to lecture? 
I frankly envy men who are able to drink 
moderately; as for myself, an extremist, I 
must either drink continuously or not at all. 
I see no more harm in an occasional drink 
than I do in an occasional game of poker; 
but I believe that a»professional gambler is 
just as much a foe to society as a consistent 
toper. The difference is a matter of degree. 

But just as it is humanly possible for 
a professional gambler to be personally a 
very likable chap so is it possible for a 
heavy drinker to be a valuable and a de- 
lightful friend. The analogy, however, 
holds further—your gambler won’t be so 
likable when he’s actually engaged in 
gambling; your heavy drinker won’t be so 
delightful when he’s had a bit too much 
and you yourself are cold sober. So that 
my sorrow on beholding the acts of my old 
companions is primarily selfish; I am sorry 
because they have shut me out of their life 
and I have shut them out of mine. As for 
their immortal souls I am highly uncertain. 
I know from experience that advice and 
warning, except from a practicing physi- 
cian, are as futile to a normal man as phi- 
losophy to a bar fly. I don’t believe that 
these old friends are ticketed for hell; I am 
quite assured that many of them are very 
useful citizens. My judgment of them is 
based largely upon my analysis of myself; I 
grudge them none of the pleasure of drink- 
ing, but I think that they haven’t weighed 
the price of it. I don’t believe they are 
eternally to be damned; I do believe they 
are irrevocably condemned to gout or to 
some other equally primitive ailment. And 
mighty few of them realize what is thought 
of them in their presence or what is said 
behind their backs. 

I know a successful young man of thirty- 
five—a man with a large income, a small 
family and a taste for the hospitalities. In 
other years we drank about alike; now, 
since I have stopped, I am for the first time 
aware of what is said about him, and I am 
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revolution would do to Russia and to his 
business, the Russian workingman woke on 
the day after the revolution, pinched him- 
self and said, ‘‘Where am I and who am 
I? 


The first part of the question was easiest 
to answer. He was still in Russia. But to 
answerthelatter half required morethought. 
It is easy to imagine from what happened 
later just what sort of soliloquy the Russian 
workingman with his somewhat Asiatic 
psychology might have had on that great 
occasion. 

Wakening from his dream of freedom to 
find it true he might have said, in wonder: 

“Who am I? 

“Tvan Ivanovich.”” Which was only a 
mere name. He demanded something more 
definite in the way of self-identification. 

“Yes, Ivan Ivanovich is my name. But 
who am [| in this new world? What part of 
it am I? 

“Why, I am Ivanovich the machinist.’’ 

And right there, when it came to the mat- 
ter of occupation, the Russian stopped 
asking questions of himself. He classed 
himself immediately not as a resident of 
any particular city, not as a member of 
any branch of the Russian family, but by his 
profession, his life-occupation, his form of 
toil. Washwomen, haberdashers’ clerks, mo- 
tormen, miners, watchmakers—all seemed 
to rush forth to seek their kind and to join 
forces with them in the hope of getting 
more out of life in the new world than they 
had got in the old. It was not in the streets 
and in public halls that the Russian work- 
ingman and workingwoman talked over the 
problems of the revolution. It was at the 
factory, the office or the laundry, or in some 
hall where his kind gathered. 


If the average Russian had not had a 
sense of professional or occupational con- 
sciousness the Russian business man would 
probably not have gone through the un- 
precedented ordeal that all but destroyed 
him. If the average Russian had been sat- 
isfied with a political revolution and had 
waited for a change in government to bring 
moré justice ‘and more comfort and cheer 
into his life and home, the Russian business 
man might possibly have worked out a 
means of saving himself. : 

But the average Russian hurried to his 
factory or his shop or his counter at the 
beginning of that new week, determined to 
join something or vote on something, to 
pass some sort of resolutions about some- 
thing, to get some kind of committees on 
something to work doing something; and 
the Russian business man discovered before 
noon that the world had been remade. 

From the very first minute of that first 
working day the Russian factory owner or 
employer didn’t stand a chance against his 
employees. They organized with a bang! 
They knew just how to organize; for years 
some of them had been preparing for just 
such an emergency. The workmen, instead 
of beginning work at whistle blow, began 
voting; they shortly had elected workmen’s 
councils in the various factories. These 
councils took over the factory and notified 
the manager, the owner or the board of di- 
rectors that thereafter the factory and the 
business would belong entirely to the work- 
ing people. They seized all the records of 
the company, including the pay rolls, and 
put committees to work analyzing the 
finances of the business. As far as I could 
learn, this action was taken in every fac- 


tory in Russia. ~ ° 
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reasonably sure that the same things must 
have been said about me. Every word, 
every deed, every gesture of his is subject 
to remark and to a comparison of standards. 
If he laughs heartily at dinner women ex- 
change meaning smiles; Harry has had one 
cocktail too many. If he makes a slightly 
florid remark to a woman she tells how 
Harry bestowed a maudlin compliment 
upon her. If inadvertently he trips on a 
rug or brushes a piece of furniture it’s be- 
cause Harry has passed the bounds again. 
If he is gay he is flushed with wine; if he 
is solemn he is called sodden. Let him be 
seen drinking a half glass of sherry and 
rumor magnifies it to a cask of amontillado. 
And I will take my oath that Harry has 
never been drunk in his life. 

When I look back and imagine what 
people must have said about me—well, the 
price doesn’t seem so very high, after all! 


Ready for Prohibition 


Iam glad to be out of that class. I believe 
firmly that one of these days we are to live 
in an era of national prohibition, and [ 
want to be unscathed by the statute when 
it passes. In the meantime I don’t feel any 
holier than the other men, but I do feel 
more sensible. I feel that I have done what 
is the best thing for me to do and that I 
deserve credit only because I realize what 
I have done, and because I knew in ad- 
vance what I was going to do and why I 
was going to do it. And I should like to 
have all those other people follow suit, not 
because it is righteous and respectable but 
because it pays. 

And here is the most amazing fact I have 
to offer; it has to do with reputation. For 
a calendar year I have eschewed alcohol, 
and I have taken some pains to let it be 
known that I am not drinking. Every day 
of my life I meet at least one acquaintance 
who asks me to drink with him—that is, 
the persistence of a year has hardly made 
an impression upon my little world. Some 
men whom I see five days a week don’t even 
know yet that I have stopped drinking. 
Within a week I have been accused point- 
blank of excesses, and gravely warned to 
reform. And if this short-sightedness can 
endure, if a year’s renunciation hasn’t 
erased the earlier record, if I haven’t yet 
accomplished the task of establishing the 
sincerity of this decision of mine, how con- 
crete must have been that former repu- 
tation? How far did it extend? How was 
it described? How many friends did it lose 
me, and how much business? 

That is what bothers me and makes me 
gladder than ever that I’m through. 


OF RUSSIA 


The workmen’s council usually informed 
the manager that if he attempted to close 
the factory his life would be forfeited. This 
was invariably done in cases where the fac- 
tory was owned by foreigners. The heaviest 
part of the task of Sir George Buchanan, 
the British Ambassador to Petrograd, was, 
as he told me in conversation, “‘to attempt 
to protect the property and lives of British 
factory owners in Russia.” 

A primeritelnaya kamera, or workmen’s 
court of justice, was part of the workmen’s 
organization in every factory. It consisted 
generally of three workmen, one foreman, 
one manager and one clerk, the last 
usually an expert bookkeeper whose sery- 
ices were commandeered for interpreting 
the books of the company so that the work- 
ingmen’s committee could get some idea of 
costs, overhead and gross and net earnings. 

The astonished Russian employer, before 
whose very eyes these feats of organization 
were performed, had reason to believe that 
part at least of his force would remain loyal 
to him. He did not expect, for instance, 
that the white-collared portion of his fac- 
tory crew would desert him. It was in- 
credible that clerks, managers, foremen and 
experts would join hands with the working 
people in their seizure of the factories. But 
they did. It became for the brain workers 
in factories what the issue had been for the 
factory owner, a matter of life and death. 
They had to join in the great movement. 
Some of them in various great manufactur- 
ing centers were slain for their refusal. But 
the leaders of the workingmen were anxious 
to win over their white-collared colleagues 
by kindness rather than force, and they 
finally devised a scheme that was calculated 
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hey re stylish; they last 
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service in clothes; but mere durability isn’t enough 
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Why Sprocket Chains Should 
Be Stronger Than Their Pins 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Purposeful questioning of every item in pro- 
duction costs has brought about a rapidly 
increasing use of sprocket chains having 
the Rex Griplock feature. 


Today thirty-one per cent of our chain out- 
put is Rex Griplock, because the strength it 
gives to transmission and conveyor chains 
has proven profitable to thousands of careful 
purchasers. 


It makes such chains last longer. It helps to 
maintain pitch more constantly than can be 
done when the pins must bear all strains. 


Chains should be stronger than their link pins. 


In consequence every Rex Griplock Chain 
has its side bars linked with each other so 
accurately and strongly that they formachain 
without having the link pin inserted. 


Then the link pins are put in to fortify 
the union and to take up the initial part 
of every strain. 


This feature is so simple and useful that it 
seems almost unbelievable that Rex Chains 
alone should have it. 


It is, of course, the most important exclusive 
feature recommending Rex Chains to your 
consideration; but there are many others 
which help you to lower costs and reduce 
shut-downs and delays. 


Rex Traveling Water Screens, Rex Concrete Mixers, 
Rex Sprockets, Rex Elevators and Conveyors. 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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Rex Griplock Chain 
with buckets is used 
in the handling of 
Coal, Ashes, Pulp, 
Grain, Stone, Sand, 
Gravel, and in Fer- 
tilizer Plants, Sugar 
Mills and Foundries. 


(Continued from Page 73) 

to have this effect. This scheme was no 
more and no less than having the govern- 
ment order that all income tax imposed on 
factory managers, foremen and experts be 
returned tothem. This was an easy thing 
for the factory committee to do, as they 
were represented in the Council of Work- 
men and Soldiers, which was practically 
the ruling power in Russia. 

The decree was made in accordance with 
the advice of the workmen and soldiers, and 
hundreds of the white-collared employees 
in the great factories suddenly found them- 
selves in possession of neat little sums which 
had been returned to them by the govern- 
ment. I talked with one high-salaried fac- 
tory manager who had been informed that 
the sum of thirty thousand rubles, which he 
had paid out of his salary as war income tax, 
was awaiting his pleasure. He had not col- 
lected it and as an Englishman he hesitated 
to do so, feeling that it ought to go for war 
purposes. But he did not dare to tell the 
workmen’s committee in his factory that he 
had spurned the fruits of their kindness and 
thoughtfulness. f 

I knew of a draftsman in a factory who 
had eight thousand rubles in income tax 
returned to him by the government. The 
sum was large enough to enable him to 
break up his home in Russia and take his 
family back to the neutral country which 
was their home. He had never before in 
his life been eight thousand rubles ahead of 
the game. 

While the factory owner was standing 
helpless at one side watching his workmen 
conduct the factory, raise their own wages 
and keep their own accounts of the busi- 
ness, business men in other lines were also 
suffering through the new independence 
of their employees. The owners of small 
stores, for instance, were faced by insur- 
mountable problems. While the clerks in 
men’s-furnishings stores, for instance, were 
striking for a fifty per cent increase in 
wages, the increase to go back to the begin- 
ning of the war, the laundresses were strik- 
ing for higher rates for laundering stiff 
collars and shirts. The clerks won their 
strike. Presumably they should have been 
satisfied, inasmuch as some of them received 
not hundreds but thousands of rubles in 
back pay. But a few days after they had 
returned to work I entered a haberdasher’s 
shop in the Nevskii and asked for a collar. 

“T cannot sell you a stiff collar,’’ said the 
clerk. ‘‘We have some very good soft 
collars.” 

I pointed to an elaborate display of stiff 
collars in the shop window and asked why 
I could not buy one of them. 

“We cannot sell you a stiff collar,” he 
repeated. “‘The laundry women’s union is 
asking for higher prices for doing up collars 
and shirts, and the haberdasher clerks’ 
union has voted not to sell any laundered 
5 pee until the women have won their 
strike.” 


The Washwomen’s Strike 


Out of curiosity I canvassed the shops in 
the business district and discovered that 
laundered collars were not for sale in the 
city of Petrograd. 

“When washwomen and necktie-counter 
clerks stick together in a strike you’ve got 
some unionizing!’’ said an American from 
Philadelphia, who had come to Russia to 
sell railroad engines. 

I attended with my interpreter a meeting 
of laundresses and washwomen in Petro- 
grad. It was conducted according to Rus- 
sian rules of parliamentary practice, and I 
have never seen a session of the American 
Congress conducted with more regard for 
parliamentary rules. 

When the question of what wages should 
be demanded had been settled the matter 
of hours was brought up. 

“‘T want to work only a few hours a day,”’ 
said one washwoman. ‘There is more in 
life than work. I want time to meet my 
friends and to make new ones. I want 
time to talk and study and read.” 

Another woman rose to her feet and was 
recognized. She represented another school 
of thought. 

“What I want is not more time but more 
work to do at higher rates. I want to make 
so much money while I am young and 
strong that I can save some every week. 
When I am old and tired I shall not want 
to work for a living. Then will be the time 
to tall and read and enjoy one’s friends.” 

We departed before the discussion was 
ended; it lasted far into the night. It was 
only one of the thousands of elementary 
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problems—really, fundamental problems of 
life—that invariably came up in all discus- 
sions in all circles in Russia after the revo- 
lution. 

I do not know how the discussion ended, 
but I fear the short-hour supporters lost 
out, for a few days later on the desk in my 
room I found a typewritten note signed by 
the head laundress in my hotel. We had 
been without clean laundry for ten days, 
and any note from the laundress was wel- 
come. It ran in effect: 


“We have only partially won our strike. 
We have gained higher wages but not 
shorter hours. We will therefore do the 
laundry, but we will not do it as well as 
heretofore,” 


And they didn’t. 

Labor’s rule was ironclad. Not only em- 
ployers but the public as well were under 
the yoke. 

“T want a fire in my fireplace,” I said to 
the corridor man in my hotel on my first 
morning in Petrograd. 

“T cannot make it for you,” he said 
through my interpreter. He would make 
no explanation; he admitted that the mak- 
ing of fires was among his duties, but no fire 
would he make. He refused to take a per- 
suading tip. 


Why the Printer Stayed Away 


I hunted up the proprietor of the hotel. 

“Wood is very expensive,” said the pro- 
prietor. “It will cost you ten rubles a day 
to have a fire in your room.” 

I told him I wanted the fire regardless of 
cost, and he called the corridor man. 

“Please make a fire in Room Fifty-Six,”’ 
said the proprietor. 

The corridor man refused. He was the 
lowest paid employee in the hotel, and be- 
fore the revolution he would have scraped 
and bowed and carried out the smallest or 
largest orders in the hope of a small tip. I 
had offered him the equivalent of a day’s 
wages for a fire, and he had declined; he 
likewise declined to carry out the orders of 
the hotel owner. 

The proprietor shook his head hopelessly. 

“He says that your money doesn’t make 
any difference, whether you pay it to him 
or to me,” he explained. ‘‘He says that 
there are lots of people in Petrograd who 
are cold and have no fires, and that you are 
not entitled to be warm just because you 
have money. I cannot help you.” 

A month before this proprietor literally 
would have kicked this man bodily from 
the hotel; to-day he only gave a shrug and 
permitted the man to remain. 

But if the possession of mere money did 
not entitle me to warmth there was some- 
thing that did. When a Russian socialist 
friend from New York entered my cold 
room later in the day and heard my trou- 
bles he looked up the corridor man and told 
him that I was an American correspondent 
who was studying socialism in Russia, and 
writing about it. 

“We want him to see socialism at its 
best, and we want to keep him warm while 
he’s writing in his room,” explained my 
friend. 

I had a roaring fire in my room very 
shortly, made by the corridor man, who 
was now all smiles. And thereafter fires 
were a daily occurrence, though I was not 
called upon to pay the proprietor’s charge 
of ten rubles a day. 

Strangely enough it was to Australia that 
the Russian working people turned for 
guidance in trying to set aright the con- 
ditions under which they had been working. 
“The Australian system’’ became a phrase 
that was heard at every turn. Conditions 
which I have described prevailed for the 
first two months after the revolution; they 
were more or less chaotic, with the labor- 
ing classes making indefinite demands and 
striving for indefinite conditions. Like 
Bryan’s silver plank of ‘‘Sixteen to one,” 
the ‘Australian system’ was debated 
everywhere among working people in Rus- 
sia. Booklets appeared on the streets, 
purporting to describe the “Australian 
system.’’ Speeches were made by alleged 
experts, setting forth the beauties of the 
“Australian system’’ in factory manage- 
ment. 

The appearance ‘of this general interest 
in the system of factory management in 
Australia was a signal of hope to the Rus- 
sian factory owners. The working classes 
had started off the revolution by seizing all 
the factories and trying to operate them 
themselves. They failed at this. Though 


they were the masters of Russia and con- 
trolled the government, so that all neces- 
sary laws were at their disposal, the working 
people of Russia after two months of seiz- 
ing everything they could lay their hands 
on in the way of increased wages and the 
means of production discovered that they 
were taking everything out of the business 
life of Russia and were putting nothing 
back into it. 

Though they held possession of all the 
machinery and though, through the help of 
the government, they were able to pay 
themselves almost any sums in the way of 
wages that they demanded, they came to 
the realization that there was something in 
business besides the mere material, tools 
and paraphernalia. That vague, indefinite, 
elusive thing called goodwill; the personal- 
ity which successful business men put 
into their affairs to make them a success; 
ideas which keep a business alive and grow- 
ing; management which directs massed 
human effort—these were things that the 
Russian workingman could not get his 
hands upon, even though he had the whole 
Siege power of the government behind 

im. 

I knew a printer in Petrograd whose 
workmen decided that his five thousand 
dollars a year profit ought to be divided. 
They organized a committee and notified 
the printer that they would take over the 
business. The printer agreed with apparent 
cheerfulness; secretly he was glad enough 
to be freed of his business with the inor- 
dinate demands of his workingmen. The 
employees gave a farewell dinner for him 
on the night he departed for a holiday in 
the Crimea, which is the Florida of Russia. 
For a few days the printing shop ran busily. 
Then came a deadlock; business ceased 
coming in. Jobs were nil. The workmen 
held a meeting and voted that they must 
have some new orders. The entire crew 
laid off and canvassed the city for printing 
jobs. Then they discovered the value of 
goodwill and the potency of the personality 
which their former employer had put into 
his business. Within a few weeks they had 
telegraphed to the printer to return, on a 
high salary. He declined. They followed 
this up with an offer to return to him his 
entire plant. This he declined. A third 
telegram begged him to return and let by- 
gones be bygones. ‘‘ We'll be without jobs 
if you don’t come back”’ was the gist of 
the plea. Some weeks ago I saw the win- 
dows of this printing shop boarded up; the 
printer had refused to return. 


When Everyone Gets a Raise 


It was such experiences as this that 
caused the laboring people of Russia to 
begin to realize that their efforts toward 
improving their conditions by force or 
threats of force were unavailing; that 
higher wages and shorter hours and the 
control of the factories were no more bene- 
ficial than had been the removal of the 
Czar. They were not sticking together; 
coherence in a general plan was impossible. 
When the shoemakers struck for higher 
wages and shorter hours they jubilated over 
their new gains. Standing alone as shoe- 
makers they really seemed to be winners. 
On pay-day an envelope three times larger 
than they had ever seen before was a 
cause for rejoicing. They carried the fat- 
tened envelopes home to rejoicing wives 
and toasted the new day in Russia. Every- 
thing would have been fine except for just 
one thing: Other workmen in other trades 
struck too. When Mrs. Shoemaker went to 
the store to buy cotton cloth she found she 
had to stand in line many hours because the 
cotton mills were running on short hours; 
when her turn came to buy she discovered 
that the price had gone almost out of sight. 
The laboring folks in the cotton mills had 
beaten the shoemaker to it. They had 
struck for shorter hours and higher wages, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Shoemaker, out of their 
fattened envelope, had to pay Mr. Cotton 
Miller’s raise. And Mr. and Mrs. Cotton 
Miller when they came to buy shoes found 
that a large share of the contents of their 
increased pay envelope had to go toward 
paying the raise in wages which Mr. Shoe- 
maker had gained. 

Everybody got a raise and everybody 
spent his raise in paying off somebody 
else’s raise—that is, everybody but the 
farmer, who had wheat and who was not 
permitted by the government to sell for 
more than a certain price. He, needless to 
say, refused to enter the game. He had to 
pay the New-Dawn prices for the necessi- 
ties of life, but he didn’t receive New-Dawn 
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prices for his grain. Wherefore he helped 
to add complexity to the problems of the 
hungry Russian workingman by refusing to 
sell at all. Skobelov, Minister of Labor 
and member of the Society of Workmen, in 
an address on July 10, 1917, told the Work- 
men’s and Soldiers’ Council: 

“There are more unorganized than or- 
ganized strikes in Russia. These have dis- 
organized industry and resulted in robbery 
of the government. For the government 
itself must pay and is paying for all the 
increases that you have demanded. You 
have shut the experts out of the factories. 
You have even killed some of them. You 
have seized factories and driven away the 
owners, and not having any money you 
have had to close them.” 

The Pravda, Lenine’s daily newspaper, 
continued, however, to urge these unor- 
ganized strikes. James Duncan, of the 
American Federation of Labor, member of 


-the Root commission to Russia, attempted 


to tell the Council of Workmen and Sol- 
diers something of the organization of 
unions in the United States and of their 
success in controlling child labor and gain- 
ing better conditions for workers. 

“What do we know about union labels 
and child labor?”’ said the Pravda, refer- 
ring to Duncan’s address. ‘“‘ What we want 
for everybody is two hours’ work a day, 
and no more.” 

The workers, as their hopes of a millen- 
nium through strikes became more and 
more remote, began to adopt the motto 
“Hach group for itself.’’ Groups in various 
occupations began to split apart. 


Industrial Chaos 


Certain engineers, firemen, clerks and 
experts in a large plant in Petrograd became 
incensed with the workmen because of their 
lack of energy in producing rubber goods 
for the soldiers. They held a meeting and 
passed resolutions demanding that the 
common workmen ought to rouse them- 
selves and hurry to Russia’s aid. The next 
morning when these patriots appeared at 
the factory gates they found that their 
passes to the factory had been canceled; 
armed workmen, always on guard, pre- 
vented them from entering. 

Immediately five hundred more engi- 
neers, chemists, experimenters and experts 
in the factory joined the two hundred out- 
side the gates. They declared that they 
were bourgeois and that they would not 
work with the mad proletariat in the fac- 
tory. Thus one class of workmen struck 
not against an employer but against another 
class of workmen. 

“‘T never saw workmen work so hard as 
those everyday workmen did during those 
first few days, after the white-collar boys 


-went out,’’ one of the managers of the 


plant told me. “‘They got the engines 
started in the morning somehow and the 
wheels to turning. They puddled round in 
the vats of rubber, and workmen who had 
seen the chemists and the experts treat the 
rubber in the vats with various chemicals 
declared confidently that it would be easy 
enough to imitate them. They attempted 
to do this. They collected various chemicals 
in what they guessed to be the proper pro- 
portions and attempted to treat the rubber. 
There was several hundreds of thousands 
of dollars’ worth of rubber in the vats, 
which it was certain the workmen would 
spoil. As it was all intended for military 
use the managers of the factory, which.was 
under government control, sent for Sko- 
belov, Minister of Labor. Skobelov ap- 
pealed in vain to the workmen to permit 
the experts to reénter the factory and care 
for the precious rubber. He told of the 
Russian soldiers in the wet and mud who 
needed rubber goods; he told of the dire 
need of auto tires at the Front. The work- 
men were obdurate, and a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of rubber was ruined 
before the workmen came to their senses 
and agreed to permit the engineers and 
others the right to return to their work and 
to enjoy without penalty the right of free 
thought and free speech.”’ 

In the Alexandrevsky electrical shop at 
Kronstadt the workmen shut out the owner 
and all the experts for seventeen days, 
claiming that they were bourgeois. The 
business fell behind sixty thousand rubles 
in this space of time, in addition to the loss 
of material due to the lack of expert super- 
vision. When the workmen realized that 
the business was dying before their eyes 
they begged Alexandrevsky to return with 
the experts; which he did. 

: (Concluded on Page 81) 
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Actual photograph of one of the Goodyear Cord Tires now in Copyright 1918, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
heavy truck service for the Dodge Furniture Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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‘The Worth of Speed and Range 


motor truck more efficient 

in its field than the horse 
and wagon: these are speed and 
range. 


Jn two things make the 


Just two things bar the motor 
truck from a far wider field of 
usefulness: lack of speed and 
lack of range. 


Given these two qualities in 
sufficient degree, the motor 
truck might very ably supple- 
ment the overburdened rail- 
roads and waterways, or even 
compete formidably with these 
major forms of transportation. 


The chief obstacle to such em- 

ployment for the motor truck 
now, is the solid rubber tires 
with which it is commonly 
equipped. 


Solid rubber tires—and we 
make them—unquestionably 
are satistactory for slow-speed 
short hauls through congested 
districts, but they exclude the 
truck from high-speed long- 
distance work. | 


The vibration set up through 
the imperfect cushioning solid 
tires afford in such service soon 


batters even the strongest truck | 


to pieces. 


This swift depreciation, 
coupled with high gasoline and 
oil costs, in most cases makes 
long-haul rapid-transit by truck 
unprofitable. 


Tire equipment which could 
cancel these disadvantages 
while increasing speed and 
radius, would do more for the 
motor truck than any other 
one thing. 


Such equipment zow 7s: avail- 
able for every motor truck user 
—in the Goodyear Cord Tires 
for. Motor: Trucks shown on 
the opposite page. 


These are preumatic tires made 
especially for heavy truck serv- 
ice—with a carrying capacity 
greater than that of the ordi- 
nary truck itself. 


They quicken the speed of the 
truck, lengthen its range, save 
tremendously in gasoline and 
oil consumption, and cut de- 
preciation to the minimum. 


They disencumber the truck of 
every hindrance to full utility, 
and in the sternest service make 
it ride like a limousine. 


Goodyear Cord Tires for Motor 
Trucks are in no way an experi- 
ment—they are a development 
of fifteen years’ time. 


They are the practical expres- 
sion of an old Goodyear idea, 
brought to final success om/y 
through the perfection of the 
Goodyear principle of cord tire 
construction. 


The extra speed and range they 
afford the motor truck means 


faster deliveries and more of 
them each day—more profit- 
able operation over a greater 
area. 


Except in the most constricted 
service, it means a lower cost 
per ton mile than now is de- 
livered by the solid rubber tire. 


Goodyear Cord Tires for Motor 
Trucks are serving in heavy- 
truck duty in more than 200 
cities in America today, to the 
profit and satisfaction of the 
men who are using them. 


A fleet of four transports rang- 
ing in capacity up to five tons 
and regularly plying over a 
1500-mile cross-country circuit, 
is attaining speeds in excess of 
thirty miles an hour on them 
without damage to the roads 
or the trucks. 


They are delivering results in 
interurban and passenger serv- 
ice, in the delivery of foodstuffs 
and of fragile wares, in all 
manner of safe-conduct rapid- 
transit, which are little short of 
amazing. 


On your own trucks they will 
make returns to you in speed, 
endurance and economy not 
to be expected from any other 
carrier. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
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An officer of the Mechanical 


Transport division British W. D., 


telling of his experiences with tractors 


in France, said: 


a OU know we use a lot of Holt 

“seventy-fives’ for snaking up the 

‘nine point twos’ and ammunition 

wagons. You cannot imagine worse operating 

conditions for a tractor—everything from bumpy 

going over broken stones to soft clay slush well mixed 
with sand. The dust and slush are the worst because it 

gets into the bearings. Occasionally an upper track 
carrier wheel would drop off—shaft cut clean through by the 
grit which gets into the plain bearings if they are not con- 
stantly oiled. It’s marvelous how those Hyatt bearings stand 
up in the lower wheels. They are right down in the worst of 
the dust and muck and carry the entire weight of the tractor. 
They are always running and get precious little attention in 


the field. 


‘There is an old man at the Base Repair Shop who 
takes care of all the Hyatt bearings in all the tractors in service. 
They bring each tractor in about once in six months or so for 
a general going over. The track wheels are given to this old 
man who removes the bearings, carefully scraping and brush- 
ing out every particle of grit. Sometimes he has to take the 
cage apart to get at the dirt in the hole through the rollers. 
After he gets the bearing clean and cage reassembled he 
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swills them about in a pail of 

paraffin, dips them in heavy oil and 

reassembles them in the wheels. They’re just as good as new. 
I don’t suppose he has thrown away a pail full of broken 
bearing parts since the war started and very few, if any, new 
bearings have been needed for repairs.” 
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Every Holt tractor, models 75 and 120 built at Peoria, 
has 24 Hyatt Roller Bearings in the ““CATERPILLAR” track 
rollers. These models have been Hyatt equipped for the past 
eight years and today there are over one hundred thousand 
Hyatt bearings in every day use in Holt tractors alone in serv- 
ice in all parts of the world. Repairs or replacements of 
Hyatt Bearings have been less than one-fourth of one per cent 
in all this time. 


Because of this remarkable record of service the Holt 
Manufacturing Company have specified Hyatt Roller Bearings 
throughout on all of their recently developed tractors, most of 
which are designed for military purposes. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NEWARK, N. J. DETROIT, MICH. 
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(Conctuded from Page 77) 

In the Sevrugov spinning mill near Mos- 
cow the workmen demanded that the plant 
be turned over to them. The boss complied. 
The committee, in a spirit of kindness, 
agreed to keep him on the pay roll for a 
month until he could find another position. 
At the end of four days the stores of cotton 
were exhausted. The owner of course had 
notified the cotton storehouses that he 
could no more be responsible for orders for 
raw material which came from his plant. 
When the workmen sought to buy new sup- 
plies they found they had no credit and 
no cash. After two weeks they called the 
manager back and, greatly relieved, re- 
turned the plant and the business to him. 

They had discovered what all the strik- 
ing laborers of Russia were learning—that 
is, the truth of the old adage, ‘‘ Uneasy lies 
the head that wears a crown.” The brow 
of the self-crowned laborer was just as 
sensitive to the sharp edges of the heavy 

‘headpiece as the forehead of a royal blue- 
blood. The pressure of the crown gained 
daily. Soon there was not money enough in 
Russia to meet the demands of the working- 
men in the Russian factories. At the Mos- 
cow conference M. Nekrassoff, Minister of 
Finance, made a statement in which he 
pointed out that after the revolution the 
cost of the war had jumped from thirty 
millions to seventy-eight millions of rubles 
per day. The entire national revenue of 
Russia before the war was sixteen thou- 
sand millions of rubles a year; after the 
revolution the war cost in Russia, owing to 
advance in wages, was thirty thousand mil- 
lions of rubles. 

“The demands of the workers at the 
Putiloff factory”—one of the chief am- 
munition factories in Russia—‘“‘alone,’’ he 
said, ‘‘mean an increase of ninety millions 
of rubles. At the same time productivity 
of labor has decreased. The quantity of 
coal taken from the Donetz basin has 
fallen off fifty per cent. On the railways in 
July alone two hundred and fifty thousand 
freight cars less than the normal were 
loaded, and twenty-five per cent of the 
locomotives are out of order. It has be- 
come necessary to reduce the quantities 
carried on the railroads even of articles of 
the most urgent and primary necessity. 
The taxes are not coming in. The land tax 
is thirty-two per cent below that of 1916. 
The tax on town property shows a loss of 
forty-one per cent; on inhabited dwellings, 
forty-three per cent; the industrial tax— 
‘war profit tax’—nineteen per cent; the 
war tax, twenty-nine per cent; the inheri- 
tance tax, sixteen per cent; and insurance 
dues, twenty-five per cent.” 


Overworked Printing Presses 


“The excessive expenses of the state are 
paid for solely by issues of paper money, of 
which the quantity issued in 1915 was two 
hundred and twenty-three million rubles; 
1916, two hundred and ninety million 
rubles; and the first two months of 1917”— 
just before the revolution—‘‘four hundred 
_ and thirty millions of rubles per month. 
From March 1’”’—after the revolution— 
“to July sixteenth the average was eight 
hundred and thirty-two millions of rubles 
per month.”’ 

Without taking sides on the question of 
capital and labor one must, after seeing at 
first-hand the situation as it developed in 
Russia, declare in all frankness that though 
the disintegration of the Russian Govern- 
ment produced one crisis in Russia the dis- 


integration of the morale of the laboring. 


classes produced in large part the evils which 
the people of Russia are suffering to-day. 
For instance, there is the matter of shoes. 
To buy a pair of shoes in Russia these days 
you go first to the police station nearest to 
your home and prove to the policeman that 
you must have a pair of shoes. If after 
investigation he satisfies himself that your 
need is a personal one and that you do not 
intend to buy shoes on a speculation he 
gives you a permit to make the purchase. 
With this permit you go about the town 
from shoe-store to shoe store. Their shelves 
are empty; often they are closed, the clerks 
are absent. You are not hunting a pair of 
shoes; you are only seeking some shoe shop 
wherein the near future they hope to receive 
a consignment of shoes. When you find 
such a shop you present your police permit 
and are given a numbered card. This card 
shows you your turn in the shoe line. But 
your shoe line will not form for weeks. You 
pass the shoe store daily to see whether the 
shoes have arrived. At last you see a line 
of people before the door. That’s not your 
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line; these are only those who have the 
low numbers. Each day in the window of 
the shoe shop is posted a schedule of ticket 
numbers. At last you discover that a week 
hence shoes will be sold to the five hun- 
dred persons who have numbers in your 
group. 

It is not on that exact day that you ap- 
pear in the shoe line; indeed if you are wise 
it will be the morning of the day before. 
You will hire someone, if you are well-to-do, 
to hold a place in the line for you, because 
you are not sure that your particular size of 
shoe will be left. There is no way of telling, 
either, because you cannot enter the shoe 
shop to ask questions until your turn comes. 
I have seen a line of women in, Petrograd 
wait forty-eight hours—from Saturday 
morning until Monday morning—sleeping 
on the sidewalk during the night, to have 
an early chance with their number cards. 
If at last you get into the shop and discover 
that they have a pair of shoes even some- 
where near your size, you take them joy- 
fully and pay from ten to twenty dollars a 
pair. It has required perhaps six weeks or 
two months to make the purchase. 

In the matter of cotton goods: I have 
seen a line of five hundred women sleeping 
throughout the night on the sidewalks and 
standing patiently through the day in the 
Kremlin inclosure at Moscow, waiting one 
hundred and more hours, for the chance 
to buy three yards of ordinary white cotton 
cloth; so desperate were their home needs. 

And at the same time the great Zindell 
cotton mills in Moscow were idle; the ten 
thousand and more employees were on two- 
thirds wages, and being paid largely out of 
government funds with money which M. 
Nekrassoff’s printing presses were running 
off as fast as they could be operated. 


Up to the Railroad Men 


Here were working women needing cotton 
cloth desperately, and wasting thousands, 
hundreds of thousands of hours, waiting to 
buy even small strips of it. And here were 
thousands of mill hands on reduced wages 
waiting to be called back to the mills to go 
to work. 

And in Vladivostok the Zindell firm had 
thousands of tons of raw cotton, which 
they had bought at high prices in Egypt, 
had carried in ships, a fabulously expensive 
journey, by way of Colombo and had hoped 
to get to Moscow by rail. In Vladivostok 
also were thousands of cases of shoes for 
suffering Russians. 

And what was the matter with the rail- 
roads? 

True, the wood choppers had not cut 
enough wood to supply the Russian roads, 
but that was an irremediable error of 
months long gone. True, many locomotives 
were out of order, but thousands of them 
were still in good condition. What was the 
matter with the railroads; what kept these 
shoes and this cotton from the Russian 
people? 

In the main it was the Russian railroad 
man. Not the Russian railroad man in 
general; not the union of Russian railroad 
employees, but the comparatively few rail- 
road men who operated the Trans-Siberian 
Railway. 

When the American railroad commission 
came to Russia and discovered at Vladi- 
vostok the huge stores—perhaps the larg- 
est mound of supplies ever gotten together 
in any one spot on earth—they determined 
their first efforts must be directed toward 
getting these supplies moved into the inte- 
rior of Russia. 

They learned upon looking into the 
Trans-Siberian Railway system that the 
average division on the line was about 
seventy miles; that each of these eighty 
divisions was run as a separate railroad, 
and that a locomotive drawing a train of 
ears unhitched at the end of the division 
and waited for another locomotive from the 
next division to come and pick it up and 
carry it along. All railroads are run on this 
system, but American divisions are on the 
average almost one hundred and fifty miles 
long. The American railroads had put 
their finger on a weak spot in the great 
transcontinental railroad line of Russia. 
If the Russians would double the length of 
their divisions they could greatly increase 
the carrying power of the railroad and 
move the stores of supplies at Vladivostok 
in one-half the time they were taking. 

When this plan was laid before the De- 
partment of Railways it was seized upon 
with delight. The Russian officials promised 
that it would be carried out immediately. 
They saw how all the idleness and waiting 
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and suffering among the poor in Russia 
might be decreased by exactly one-half, and 
they immediately ordered that the Trans- 
Siberian divisions be doubled in length. 

Then up spake the railroad men on the 
Trans-Siberian—the engineer, the fireman, 
the brakeman and the conductor. They 
made their decision instantly and they 
would not change it. I sat in the dining 
room of the Workmen’s and _ Soldiers’ 
palace with Charles Edward Russell of the 
American commission while he pleaded 
with members of the Workmen’s and Sol- 
diers’ railway committee to get them to 
beg the Trans-Siberian railroaders to think 
of the women and children of Russia and 
of the German hordes that threatened the 
safety of their native land, and to change 
their decision. But it was all in vain. 

They said simply that if the divisions 
were made one hundred and forty miles in 
length ‘“‘we’ll have to sleep away from 
ar of nights, and we’ve decided not to 

Olina 

Management in those early days of the 
Russian strikes was abhorred; to be under 
orders of any sort appeared intolerable. In 
one factory in Moscow where the chemists, 
experts, engineers, firemen and foremen 
had refused to come to work because of the 
inordinate exactions of the factory hands 
the workers at a meeting decided to make 
peace with all the white-collar element in 
the factory, with one exception: They were 
willing that everybody should come back 
to work except the foremen. 

“We will have no foremen over us,” they 
declared. 

? The strike was finally adjusted on that 
asis. 

““We would have blown up the whole 
world,” said a resolution passed by the 
workmen, “if they had tried to put fore- 
men over us again.” 

The foremen, it might be mentioned, 
were not particularly anxious to return; 
some of them, however, came back to work 
in the ranks, for while a foreman in this 
factory received three hundred and eighty 
rubles a month the workingman received 
six hundred. 

I went to the Sestoretz rifle factory, 
some miles out of Petrograd, late last fall 
and was admitted to the factory grounds by 
presenting my press pass to the palace in 
which the All-Russian Council of Workmen 
and Soldiers met in Petrograd. This pass 
was sesame everywhere in Russia, even to 
the Front; it exceeded a military pass in 
potency. A soldier of the Red Guard— 
armed factory hands—escorted me to the 
office. Here, where the manager of the great 
factory used to sit and where the Russian 
officers who conducted the affairs of the 
factory had held forth in the old days, I 
met a blond, whiskered man in a black cot- 
ton shirt and working clothes. He spoke 
excellent English. 


A Bolshevik From Broadway 


“Glad to see you,”’ he said. “I used to 
live in New York and I understand Amer- 
icans very well. I am the president of the 
Sestoretz Council of Workmen and Soldiers. 
Is there anything I can do for you?” 

In the four corners of the office were 
stacked rifles and ammunition. A black 
flag bearing a Russian motto stood in one 
corner of the room, ready for use in a 
parade. 

As I looked at the rifles he said: 

“Funny thing happened the other day 
here. A lot of Cossacks came out from 
Petrograd to disarm the Red Guard. They 
had armored machine-gun cars and they 
came out prepared to fight. We didn’t 
fight them. They came up into the office 
here and put me under arrest. Then they 
took all the rifles away from the Red Guard. 
They let me go free, and off they rode. 
Wasn’t that silly of them to take our 
rifles?’’ he asked. 

“Why silly?” I asked. 

“Why, don’t you see, we make rifles 
here—hundreds of ’em every day. What’s 
the use of trying to take rifles away from 
us? The other day they took a lot of rifles 
away from the sailors over there.’’ He 
pointed across the bay to the island of 
Kronstadt. ‘As soon as the sailors told 
us they had been disarmed we simply 
loaded up a boat with rifles which we had 
just turned out and sent them over to 
Kronstadt. Whenever we need ammuni- 
tion we send word to the workingmen’s 
committee in some ammunition factory and 
they send us all we need. 

“We keep in touch with each other, you 
see. Why, last Sunday almost six thousand 
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of us went over to Kronstadt for a picnic. 
The sailors entertained us and somehow 
they got enough bread to feed us all. We 
had a fine time. Crowd of fifteen thousand. 
Speeches in front of the cathedral and lots 
of talk. We’ve invited some of them over 
to our factory next Sunday. We can’t take 
care of very many, because it’s hard to get 
bread to feed them, but we’ll have plenty 
of cigarettes and lots of interesting conver- 
sation. 

“A lot of the talk,” he added, “is about 
how factories ought to be run. A committee 
runs our factory now,” he explained. “‘We 
nee foremen whom the workmen have to 
obey.”’ 


A Lily-Fingered Secretary 


“How many hours do you work a day?” 
I asked as he led me through mazes of 
American and English machinery in the 
great shop. 

“Six,” he said. “‘That’s enough for any- 
body.” 

It -was ten minutes after three in the 
afternoon and the shops were empty, the 
machinery idle. 

““They’ve all gone home,” he said. “Isn’t 
this fine? They’re resting or working about 
their homes or playing with their children.’’ 

He went up to a peg on the brick wall and 
took down a greasy hat and coat. I noticed 
that his fingers were long and slender and 
his hands white and soft. 

“‘Here’s my bench and my machine,” he 
said as he put on his coat. ‘I’ve been too 
busy to work here for a long time, but I’m 
ready to work whenever I get a chance.” 

“What is your trade?”’ I asked him as 
we left the building. 

“Well, my last job was a secretaryship. 
I was a secretary of a union in New York 
City.” 

“I’m practically the general of this place 
and the mayor of the town,” he said. 
“Thousands of Petrograd families have 
their summer homes out here along the 
bay. They’re bourgeois. They get the Cos- 
sacks for me, but it’s my job to get bread 
for them. And I do it too. I don’t hold 
any grudge against them. They don’t have 
our viewpoint, and that’s all there is to it.” 

I walked with him to the gateway of a 
plain frame house, where, he told me, he 
was “‘baching it” until his wife came from 
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“‘She’ll be surprised to see you holding so 
much power,’ I suggested. 

“Oh, I’ve written her about it,’”’ he said 
simply, proud as a child. 

He extended to me a faultlessly clean 
white hand, and his slender, unmuscled 
fingers wrapped about mine in a parting 
shake. 

“Are you a Bolshevik?” I asked, detain- 
ing him with my grip. 

““Yes indeed !’’ he said. 

“Why is it that so many of the Bolshevik 
factory organizations in Russia are headed 
by men who have been in America?” I 
asked. 

“We learn practical politics in America,”’ 
he said, ‘I was in New York politics for 
years. We’re learning how to work this 
thing out in Russia. We’ve made a lot of 
mistakes, but we’ll find the way after a 
while. Well, so long.’ 


As I write this I look from my window on 
the high floor of a Pittsburgh hotel. Below 
me in the murky haze of a rainy evening 
the four arches of a bridge stretch four 
gray lines across a mass of shadow and dull 
reflection in the Monongahela waters. That 
bridge was born in a tiny corner of the 
brain of one man; it was built by many 
men. Glares of opened furnaces here and 
there over the city light the almost muddy 
atmosphere. Those furnaces and factories 
lived in the mind of one man before they 
were created and operated by the masses of 
men who swelter about them this murky 
evening. 

That one man! That one brain, where 
ideas are born! Everywhere I went in the 
new Russia I found that he was being left 
out. Things must be born in this world, 
even great material things like bridges and 
roaring man-slaughtering factories. Can 
they be born in the massed brain of thou- 
sands of socialized men? 

The massed men plus the one man 
equal progress. 

Either minus the other equals—what? 
Russia is trying to answer. Will she find 
out that the two must be partners if either 
survives? Shall one be king over the other? 

Our new world is too new to give an 
answer. 
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We are selling 74% of our tires to previous 


purchasers. 


TRANGE as it may seem, 
the Sterling Tire Corporation 
is in business with the pri- 

mary purpose of earning dividends 
for its stockholders. 

But we believe that this purpose 
is best served by giving to tire users 
the greatest possible mileage per 
dollar, and by giving our agents 
(dealers) a proposition which, be- 
cause it is fair to them and their 
customers, will result in constantly 
growing sales and continuously in- 
creasing prosperity. 

To the man who looks solely at 
the price per tire, we have nothing 
to offer. 

We know that low-priced cars, 
fitted for the service to be demanded 
of them, may be better for many 
users than higher priced cars, but 
no matter what the grade of the 
car, no owner can afford to use 
inferior gasoline, inferior oil or in- 
ferior tires. 

We believe that true tire econ- 
omy comes from running the very 
best tire that can be built—and in 
taking proper care of that tire. 


The fabric — 
the rubber — 
the construction — 


Tire endurance comes from defi- 
nitely known things—there is no 
mystery about it. It depends pri- 
marily on the tensile strength of the 
cotton fabric (or cord) used in its 
construction—and there is no mys- 
tery about that. It is a matter of 
buying the right quality from the 
spinners and testing each roll be- 
fore it is used. 

All the grades of crude rubber 
known to commerce are open to 
every tire manufacturer—the 
strength, resilience, toughness, vi- 
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tality of each grade is known. The 
tire maker buys according to the 
grade of tire he intends to make— 
there is no mystery about that. 

The principle of tire construction 
is about the same in all tires. The 
fabric, or cord, is built up diagonally 
like the trusses on a bridge—to 
withstand strain in every direction. 

Every wide-awake tire manufac- 
turer knows exactly how his princi- 
pal competitors build their tires and ‘ 
the quality of materials they use. 

So it all simmers down to the 
question of what grade of tire the 
maker intends to build. 

We have the firm conviction that 
it is impossible to make a tire too 
good. We buy the best cotton cord 
and regular fabric we can get, and if 
the spinners ever find out how to 
produce cotton yarn of greater ten- 
sile strength, we will buy that. 

Sterling Tires are built with extra 
thick rubber layers between the plies 
of fabric—with a heavy, practically 
pure-gum cushion—with a thick, 
tough, sturdy tread. The extra 
quantity and quality of the rubber 
reinforces the fabric, makes the 
tire last longer, and prevents many 
punctures. 

The heavier tread on Sterling 
Tires almost invariably outlasts the 
carcass. It is this combination of 
an extra-heavy tread with an extra- 
strong carcass which enables Ster- 
ling Tires to yield their higher 
mileage. ; 

Their extra sturdy construction 
makes it pay to repair them—and 
we do repair them free of charge 
whether they have run one mile or 
ten thousand. 

They are guaranteed 5000 miles 
(30 x 314 and 31 x 4—6000 miles), 
and average much more. One cus- 
tomer averaged over 10,000 miles 
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Are You? Would you like to? 


for a full year on 500 cars—but that 
is about our best record. 

We want every Sterling Tire to 
give the utmost mileage at the least 
cost per mile, and our hundreds of 
commercial users who stick to 
Sterlings year after year, do so be- 
cause their records show lower cost 
per mile than they have had from 
other tires. Lowest cost-per-mile— 
not lowest price-per-tire. 


74% repeat orders 
90% in business use 


74% of all Sterling Tires sold in 
1917 went to those who had used 
them before. \ 

go% of all Sterling Tires now 
running are on business cars—sales- 
men’s cars, delivery cars, ambu- 
lances, trucks—up to 3-ton trucks, 
on which 40 x 8 Sterling Pneumatic 
Vacuum Bar tires are used in pref- 
erence to solid tires, because they 
cost less per mile and because their 
greater resilience saves jar on the 
car and its load. 


Wanted: 
like-minded partners 


ERETOFORE practically all 

Sterling Tires have been sold 
direct to the car owner through our 
own factory sales branches, because 
we felt that, up to a certain limit of 
production, we could give better 
and more intimate service to our 
customers in this way. 

Our branches are now scattered 
from St. Louis to Boston and from 
Washington to Chicago. This gives 
us twenty-eight (28) distributing 
centers from which we can give 
service to dealers and assist them 
in giving service to their customers. 

We are now prepared to give the 
exclusive sale of Sterling Tires and 


Tires 


FABRIC TYPES 
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Sterling Seamless Red Tubes to 
one dealer in each town where we 
do not maintain branches. The 
word “dealer” hardly describes what 
we have in mind—our desire is to 


‘establish a connection which will’ 


for all practical purposes add to the 
number of our branches. What we 
want is not simply a man who will 
sell a few Sterling Tires, but one 
who will really join the Sterling 
family and give Sterling service. 


Sales possibilities of 
Sterling Tires 


We seek the opportunity to demon- 
strate to the right man in each town that 
the Sterling system of selling tires is the 
right one for permanent and satisfactory 
business. We have demonstrated in our 
own branches, in cities of various sizes, 
that car owners are well satisfied with a 
high grade tire sold on a basis of super- 
service and a commonsense square deal. 
Concrete evidence of this may be given 
in the sales figures of one town of 
103,000 inhabitants, and in another of 
400,000 inhabitants. In Springfield, 
Mass., in 1915, sales of Sterling Tires 
were $36,916.60 — in 1917 they were 
$95,135.31. In Newark, N. J., the 


1915 sales were $81,249.40, and 1917. 


$140,368.87. These are neither our 
best nor our poorest records. 

Our experience has proven to us that 
we can open a branch in any good sized 
town and within a few months secure 
our share of the tire business of that 
town. What we have done can be 
done as well, or better by a local man 
who believes in quality tires and 
who will duplicate the service we 
give in our branches. Quality—service 
—low-cost-per-mile—these are the 
things on which the Sterling business 
has been built up—these are the things 
which will give the exclusive Sterling 
dealer in. any town his share, or more 
than his share, of the local tire business. 

We believe that every owner of every 
car in America would best serve his own 
interests by running nothing but Ster- 
lings—that is what we honestly believe— 
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it is just as well that everybody does 
not think the same, because our produc- 
tion capacity for 1918 will allow for 
only a 60% gain over 1917—-and we 
will not contract to supply more than 
we can produce. 


The complete 
Sterling line 


Sterling Tires are made in both cord 
and fabric types, and with two styles of 
tread—the grooved or“European” tread, 
and the Non-Skid Vacuum’ Bar, the 
latter being an exclusive Sterling feature 
—patented. 

We also manufacture the Sterling 
Red Seamless tube, the purity and quality 
of which is evidenced by the fact that 
a section will float in water. Sterling 
Red Tubes are built in a way in which 
no other tubes are built—they are made 
of a sheet of rubber rolled over upon itself 
to produce a four-ply lamination—the 
splice is vulcanized, not cemented, the 
valve patch is vulcanized over the splice. 
We control the patents on the machines 
and vulcanizers to produce tubes of the 


Sterling quality. 
v 
STERLING GUARANTEE 


HE guarantee on Sterling Tires is 
as follows: 

““The guarantee on these tires is in- 
tended to represent, and does represent, 
practically unlimited service and satisfac- 
tion to the tire user. For the sake of 
establishing a basis of adjustment and 
replacement in case any tire should prove 
defective, we fix upon 5,000 miles as 
normal average life except 30x 314 and 
31x4 tires, which carry 6,000 miles 
guarantee. What we actually do is to 
repair these tires free of charge from 
the day they are put on the car until 
they are finally sold for junk, so long as 
we believe repairs are justified by the 
condition of the casing. If youcut thetire 
the first day you run it, we repair it free. 

“The only condition we make under 
this guarantee is that the car owner 
shall co-operate with us by bringing 
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The Vacuum Bar Tread is a scientific non- 
skid that really holds. It is exclusively 
STERLING—patented. Ordinarily the non- 
skid feature will last through the guaranteed 
mileage. 


back his tires for prompt repair as soon 
as small cuts or punctures appear, and 
that so long as repair is possible we 
shall have that privilege. Adjustments 
on the 5,000 or 6,000 mile basis to be 
made when we know a repair to be 
inadvisable.” 
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WE solicit inquiries from dealers who think 

they might like our way of doing busi- 
ness, and from car owners, to whom we will 
supply the address of the nearest Sterling 
dealer. As the busy season is just ahead, we 
suggest that you write us today. 
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(Established 1908) 
Rutherford, New Jersey 


We own and operate direct factory sales branches in the following cities: 


CINCINNATI, Ohio 1302 Race Street 
CLEVELAND, Ohio 5018 Euclid Avenue 
DETROIT, Mich. 940 Woodward Avenue 
HACKENSACK,N.J.Main and Passaic Sts. 
HARTFORD, Conn. 286 Main Street 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 2982 Hudson Blvd, 
NEWARK, N. J. 38 William Street 


NEW HAVEN, Conn. 232 Crown Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 234 West 55th Street 
PATERSON, N.J, 53. Ward Street 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 1238 Spring GardenSt 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. 540 N. Craig Street 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 234 Broad Street 
READING, Pa. 104-106 N. sth Street 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 565 East Main Street 

RUTHERFOR D,N.J. Maple St. andErie Ave 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 336 Bridge Street 

ST. LOUIS, Mo. 2824A Locust Street 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 518 South Clinton St. 
WASHINGTON,D.C.1621 14th St. N. W. 
WORCESTER, Mass. 32 Shrewsbury Street 


. ALBANY, N. Y. 53 Central Avenue 
BALTIMORE, Md. 1705 N. Charles St. 
BOSTON, Mass. 205 Clarendon Street 
BRIDGEPORT, Conn. 340 Fairfield Avenue 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 53 Rogers Avenue 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 210 Franklin Street 
CHICAGO, Ill. 3031 S.MichiganAve. 


joke.” 

She realized, with a feeling that her 
knowledge came too late, that she was en- 
tirely serious. Jason Burrage was the only 
being alive who could give her any assist- 
ance—yes, save her from the future. Her 
hands were cold; she felt absolutely still, 
as if she had suddenly turned into marble, a 
statue with a heart slightly fluttering. 

“You could be here a lot,” she told him, 
and then paused, glancing at him swiftly 
with hard, bright eyes. He had removed 
his feet from the stove and sat with his 
cheroot in a poised, awkward hand. She 
was certain that he would never speak. 

“We might get married.” 

Honora was startled at the ease with 
which the words were pronounced, and 
conscious of an absurdly trivial curiosity— 
she wondered just how much he had been 
shocked by her proposal! She saw that he 
was stupefied. 

Then: “So we might,’ he pronounced 
idiotically. ‘‘There isn’t any real reason 
why we shouldn’t—that is ’ He 
stopped. ‘Where does the laugh start?” 
he demanded. 

Suddenly Honora was overwhelmed, not 
by what she had said but by the whole 
difficulty and inner confusion of her ex- 
istence. She turned away her head with an 
unintelligible period. A silence followed, 
intensified by the rain flinging against the 
glass. 

“Tt’s a bad night,” he muttered. 

The banality saved her. Again practi- 
cally at her ease she regarded him with 
slightly smiling lips. ‘I believe I’ve asked 
you to marry me,” she remarked. 

“Thank you,” said Jason Burrage. He 
stood up. ‘‘If you mean it I’d like to very 
much.” 

“You'd better sit down,’’ she went on in 
an impersonal voice; “‘there ought to be a 
lot of things to arrange. For instance, 
hadn’t we better live on here, for a while 
anyhow? It’s a big house to waste.” 

“Honora, you'll just have to stop a 
little,’ he asserted. ‘‘I’m kind of lost. It 
was quick in California; but that was a 
funeral procession compared with you.” 

Now that it was done she was frightened. 
But there was time to escape even yet. She 
determined to leave the room quickly, get 
away to the safety of her bolted door, her 
inviolable privacy. She didn’t stir. An 
immediate explanation that she hadn’t 
been serious—how could he have thought 
for a moment!—would save her. But she 
was silent. , 

‘ A sudden enthusiasm lighted up his im- 
mobile face. ‘‘I’ll get the prettiest diamond 
in Boston,”’ he declared. 

“You mustn’t ” she commenced, 
struggling still to retreat. He misunder- 
stood her. 

“The very best,’”’ he insisted. 

When he had gone she remained seated 
in the formal chamber. At any rate she 
had conquered the emptiness of her life, of 
the great square house above her. It was 
definitely arranged; they were to marry. 
How amazed Herriot Cozzens would be! 
It was probable that she would leave 
Cottarsport and her, Honora, immediately. 
Jason hadn’t kissed her; he had not even 
touched her hand, in going. He had been 
extremely subdued, except at the thought 
of the ring he would buy for her. 

There were phases of the future which 
she resolutely ignored. 

Mrs. Cozzens came back as had been 
planned and Honora told her at once. The 
older woman expressed her feeling in con- 
tained, acid speech. ‘‘I am surprised he 
had the assurance to ask you.” 

“Jason didn’t,”” Honora calmly returned. 

“‘Tt’s your father,’”’ the elder stated; ‘‘he 
had some very vulgar blood. I felt that it 
was a calamity when my sister accepted 
him. A Cottarsport person at heart, just 
as you are, always down about the water 
and those low docks.” 

“T’m sure youre right, and so it’s much 
better for me to find where I belong. I 
have tried to get away from Cottarsport, 
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and from the sea and the schooners sailing 
in and out the Narrows, a thousand times. 
But I always come back, just as father did, 
back to this little place from the en- 
tire world—China and ‘Africa and New 
York. The other influences weren’t strong 
enough, Aunt Herriot; they only made me 
miserable; and now I’ve killed them. I'll 
say good-by to you and Paret and the 
cotillons.”’ 

She kissed her hand, but not gayly, to a 
whole existence irrevocably lost. f 

With Jason’s ring blazing on her slim 
finger she drove, the day before her wed- 
ding, for the last time as Honora Canderay. 
The leaves had been stripped from the elms 
on the hills, brown and barren against the 
flashing, steely water. She saw that Coggs 
was so impotent with age that if the horses 
had been more vigorous he would be help- 
less. Coggs had driven for her father, then 
her, for thirty years. It was too cold for 
the old man to be out to-day. His cheeks 
were dark crimson, and continually wet 
from his failing eyes. 

Herriot Cozzens had left her; Coggs. . . . 
All the intimate figures of so many years 
were vanishing. Jason remained. He had 
almost entirely escaped annoying her, and 
she was conscious of his overwhelming ad- 
miration, the ineradicable esteem of Cot- 
tarsport for the Canderays; but a question, 
a.doubt more obscure than fear, was taking 
possession of her. After all she was su- 
premely ignorant of life; she had been 
screened from it by pride and luxurious 
circumstance; but nowshe had surrendered 
all her advantage. She had given herself 
to Jason; and he was life, mysterious and 
rude. The thunder of large, threatening 
seas, reaching everywhere beyond the placid 
gulf below, beat faintly on her perception. 
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iB: AN unfamiliar upper room of the 
Canderays’ house Jason stood, prepared 
for the signal to descend to his wedding. 
The ceremony was to occur at six o’clock; 
it was now only five minutes before—he 
had absently looked at his watch a great 
many times in a short space—and he was 
striving to think seriously of what was to 
follow. But in place of this he was passing 
again through a state of silent, incoherent 
surprise. This was the sort of thing for 
which a man might pinch himself to dis- 
cover if he were awake or dreaming. In 
five—no, four now—minutes Honora Can- 
care: was to become his, Jason Burrage’s, 
wife. 

A certain complacency had settled over 
him in the past few days; something of his 
inborn feeling of the Canderays as a house 
apart seemed to have evaporated; and in 
addition he had risen—Honora wouldn’t 
take any just happen so; Jason was never 
notable for humility. Yet who, even after 
he had returned from California with his 
riches, would have predicted this evening? 
His astonishment was as much at himself, 
illuminated by extraordinary events, as at 
any exterior circumstance. At times he had 
the ability to see himself as if from the 
outside; and that view, here, was amazing. 
Why, only a short while ago he had been 
drinking rum in the shed back of ‘‘ Pack” 
Clower’s house, perhaps the least desirable 
shed in Cottarsport. 

Of one fact, however, he was certain—no 
more promiscuous draughts of Medford. He 
recognized that he had taken so much not 
from the presence of desire but from a 
total absence of it as well as any other 
mental state. ‘‘Pack’’ and his associates, 
too, were now a thing of the past, a bitterly 
rough and vacant element. The glass lamp 
on a bureau was smoking, he stepped for- 
ward to lower the wick, when a knock fell on 
the door. A young Boston relative of Ho- 
nora’s—a supercilious individual in checked 
trousers and lemon-colored gloves—an- 
nounced that they were waiting for Jason 
below. 

With a determined settling of his shoul- 
ders and tightly drawn lips the latter 
marched resolutely forward. 

The marriage was to be in the chamber 
across from the one in which he had gener- 
ally sat. Smilax and white Killarney roses 
had been bowed over the mantel at the 
farther end, and there Jason found the 
clergyman waiting. The room was half full 
of people occupying chairs brought from 
other parts of the house; and he was con- 
scious of a sudden silence, an intent, curi- 
ous scrutiny, as he entered. An instinctive 


antagonism to this deepened in him; he 
felt that with the exception of his father 
and mother he hadn’t a friend in the room. 
Such other local figures as were there were 
facilely imitating the cold stare of Honora’s 
connections. He stood belligerently facing 
Mrs. Cozzens’ glacial calm, the inspection 
of a man he had seen driving with Honora 
in Cottarsport, now accompanied by a pet- 
tish, handsome girl, evidently his wife. His 
father’s weathered countenance, sunken 
and dry on its bones, was blank, except 
for a faint doubt, as if some mistake had 
been made which would presently be ex- 
posed, sending them about face. His 
mother, however, was triumphant pride 
and justification personified. Then the 
music commenced—a harp, violin and 
bouble bass. 

The wedding ring firmly secured, Jason 
stirred with a feeling of increasing awk- 
wardness. He glared back with a protrud- 
ing lip at the fellow with the young wife, at 
the small, aggressive group from Boston; 
and then he saw that Honora was in the 
room. She was coming slowly toward him. 
Her expression of absolute unconcern re- 
leased him from all petty annoyance, any 
thought of the malicious onlookers. As she 
stopped at his side she gaye him a slight 
nod and smile; and at that moment a 
tremendous, sheer admiration for her was 
born in him. 

Honora had chosen to be unattended— 
she had coolly observed that she was well 
beyond the age for such sentimentality — 
and he realized that the present would have 
been a racking occasion for most women; 
while it was evident that she was not dis- 
turbed in the least. He had a general im- 
pression of sugary white satin, of her com- 
posed, almost disdainful face in a cloud of 
veil with little waxen orange flowers, of 
slender still hands, when they turned from 
the room to the minister. 

They had gone over the marriage service 
together, he had read it again in the kitchen 
at home; he was fairly familiar with its 
periods and responses, and got through 
with only a slight hesitation and _ half 
prompting. But the thickness of his voice 
in comparison with Honora’s open, decisive 
utterance vainly annoyed him. He wanted 
desperately to clear his throat. Suddenly it 
was over, and Honora in a swirl of satin was 
sinking to her knees. Beside her he listened 
with a feeling of comfortable lull to a 
lengthy prayer. 

Rising he perfunctorily clasped a number 
of indifferent palms, replied inanely to 
gabbled expressions of good will and hopes 
for the future unmistakably pessimistic in 
tone. Honora told him in a rapid aside the 
names of those approaching. She smiled 
radiantly at his father and mother, leaned 
forward and whispered in the latter’s ear; 
and then they followed the guests stream- 
ing into the dining room. 

There champagne was being opened by 
the caterer’s assistants from Boston. The 
table bore pyramids of nuts and preserved 
fruit, hot Cinderellas in cups with sugar and 
wine, black case cake, Savoy biscuits, 
pumpkin paste and frothed creams with 
preserved peach leaves. There were steam- 
fae eo of terrapin and oysters and 

owl. 

A laden plate was thrust into Jason’s 
hand, and he sat with it in a clatter of voices 
and topics that completely ignored him. 
He was isolated in the absorption of food 
and wine, in a conversational exchange as 
strange to him as if it had been spoken in a 
foreign language. 

Honora was busily talking to young Mrs. 
Fifield—he remembered the name now. 
Apparently she had forgotten his existence. 
At first this annoyed him; he determined 
to force his way into their attention, but a 
wiser realization held him where he was. 
Honora was exactly right—he had nothing 
in common with these people; probably not 
one of them would come into his life or 
house again. And his wife, in the fact of her 
marriage, had clearly signified how little 
important they were to her. His father 
joined him. 

“You made certain when the New York 
packet leaves?” he queried. ‘ 
ir “Everything’s fixed,’ Jason reassured 

im. 

“Your mother wanted to see you. But 
she got set and is kind of timid about 
moving.”’ 

Jason rose promptly and, with the elder, 
found Mrs. Hazzard Burrage. 
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“T’d like to heve Honora too,” the latter 
told them, and Jason turned sharply to 
find her. 


When they stood facing the old- couple 
his mother hesitated doubtfully, then she 
put out her hand to the woman in wedding 
array. But Honora ignored it; leaning for- 
ward she kissed the round, bright cheek. 

“You have to be patient with them at 
times,”’ the mother said, looking up anx- 
iously. 

“T’m afraid Jason will need that warn- 
ing,’ Honora replied; “he is a very 
imprudent man.” : 


XVI 


ASON’S mind returned to this later, 
sitting in the house that had been the 
Canderays’ but which now was his too. 
Honora’s remark to his mother had been 
clear in itself, but it suggested wide specu- 
lations beyond his grasp. For instance— 
why, after all, had Honora married him? 
He was forced to acknowledge that it was 
not the result of any overwhelming feeling 
for him. The manner of their wedding, the 
complete absence of the emotion supposed 
to be the incentive of such consummations, 
Honora herself—all denied any effort to fix 
such a personally satisfactory cause. That 
she might have had no other opportunity— 
Honora was not so young as she had 
been—he dismissed as obviously absurd. 
Why 
His gaze was fastened upon the carpet 
and he saw that time and the passage of 
feet had worn away the design. He looked 
about the room and was surprised to dis- 
cover a general dinginess which he had 
never noticed before. He said nothing, but 
in his movements about the: house ex- 
amined the furnishings and walls, and an 
astonishing fact was thrust upon him—the 
celebrated dwelling was grievously run 
down. It was plain that no money had been 
spent on it for years. The chaise, too, and 
the astrakhan collar on Coggs’ coat were 
worn out. 

He considered this at breakfast—his 
wife behind a tall Sheffield coffee urn—and 
he was aware of the cold edge of a distaste- 
ful possibility. The thought enveloped him 
insidiously, like the fog that often rolled 
through the Narrows and over the town, 
that the Canderays were secretly impover- 
ished, and Honora had married him only 
for his money. Jason was not resentful of 
this in itself, since he had been searching 
for a motive he could accept, but it struck 
him in a peculiarly vulnerable spot—his 
admiration for his wife, for Honora. The 
idea, though he assured himself that the 
thing was readily comprehensible, somehow 
managed to diminish her, to tarnish the 
luster she held for him. It was far beneath 
the elevation on which Cottarsport had 
placed the Canderays; and he suffered a 
distinct sense of loss, a feeling of the stale- 
ness and disappointment of living. 

The more he considered this explanation 
the more he was convinced of its probabil- 
ity. A great deal of his genuine warmth in 
his marriage evaporated. Still—Honora 
had married him, she had given herself in 
return for what material advantage he 
might bring; and he would have to per- 
form his part thoroughly. He ought to 
have known that 

What he must do now was to save them 
both from any painful revelation by keep- 
ing forever hidden that he was aware of her 
purpose; he must never expose himself by a 
word or act; and he must make her under- 
stand that whatever he had was absolutely 
hers. It would be necessary for her to go to 
the money with entire freedom and without 
any accounting. 

This he found was not so easy to estab- 
lish as he had thought. Honora was his 
wife, but nevertheless there was a well- 
marked reticence between them, a formal 
nicety to which he was both susceptible and 
heartily in accord. He couldn’t just thrust 
his fortune before her on the table. He 
hesitated through the day, on the verge of 
various blunders, and then in the evening 
said in a studied casualty of manner: 

“What do you think about fixing some 
of the rooms over new? You might get 
tired of seeing the same things for so long. 
I saw real elegant furniture in Boston.” 

She looked about indifferently. “I 
think I wouldn’t like it changed,’”’ she re- 
marked, almost in the manner of a defense. 
“T suppose it does seem worn to you; but 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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Sleepy Appetites. Awake! 


HE very sight of these pickles will make your mouth 

water with anticipation. But when you tasfe them! 
The first bite will lead to another and another, and that 
sleepy appetite of yours will be wider awake than it’s been 
since strenuous boyhood days. 


Libby’s Pickles are made of extra-choice cucumbers—a special “pedi- 
greed”’ species developed by experts after long experiment. And, true 
to the Libby idea, the curing is done right on the spot as soon as the 
dewy cucumbers are picked from the vines; then they go to Libby’s 
kitchens to be seasoned and pickled by Libby’s chefs. Every Libby 
pickle comes to you a perfect specimen—plump and firm and “‘crispy,” 
yet as tender as you could wish for. 


The dainty, toothsome Sweet Mixed! The pungent, piquant Dill! 
Taste them once as Libby makes them and you will want them always. 


Sleepy appetites, awake—tonight! 
Libby, MCNeill & Libby, 258 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Libby. MNeill & Libby of Canada, Limited Poy ixed & 
45 E. Front Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada i \ Pi C k | es & 
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Says the Car-Builder: 


“Only we whose task is designing and building 
that highly perfected, powerful thing—the modern 
motor-car—can fully appreciate what it means to 
have at our disposal such a material as Lynite. 


““Few factors in developing and refining the auto- 
mobile deserve a more prominent place. 


“In the well-built car, you'll find Lynite doing 
many jobs better than they have ever been done. 
Over forty different parts are now made of it. 


Lightness 


“‘One of the biggest and most perplexing problems 
in car building has been to get rid of excess weight. 
Every pound that isn’t necessary for strength and 
safety boosts the gasoline bills, shortens tire-life, adds 
to wear and tear and handicaps flexibility. 


“In the pistons, surplus weight is particularly un- 
desirable. Here a slight difference in weight—a matter 
of ounces—makes a big difference in the way the 
car performs. 


‘‘Lynite is extremely light—three times as light as 
cast-iron. This is the principal reason for its use in 
so many parts, including such vital ones as cylinder- 
castings and pistons. 


“It’s easy enough to make a light metal. But to 
make one with both lightness and strength is another 
proposition. 


“‘Lynite can be made as strong and enduring as 
cast-iron. You don’t have to take my word for that, 
either, for it has stood more than three years’ use in 
thousands of cars and has been remarkably successful 
in airplane piston service—the test of tests. 


Heat-Conductivity 


“In the pistons, Lynite has another big advantage 
—its ability to conduct heat twice as fast as cast-iron. 
Because the heat flows from it so rapidly, the head of 


a Lynite Piston remains comparatively cool long 
after that of a cast-iron piston would have become 
red-hot.” 


The Aluminum Castings Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Says the Car-Dealer: 


**Here’s one thing about this car which should con- 
vince you its builder was after performance and 
your satisfaction above everything else—and that’s 
the use of Lynite in the pistons and other parts. 
Do you think he would have spent the higher 
price for Lynite, if he didn’t think it worth the 
difference in the cost over cast-iron? 


“There are a lot of reasons why it’s worth it. 
Jump in. We’ll take a ride and see. 


Flexibility 


“How about that for quick getaway? Just a touch 
and she’s off. Light-weight Lynite Pistons turn the 
trick. A light piston is bound to start more readily 
from a dead stop than a heavy one. 


““Now we'll slow her down. Slow—slower—there, 
how’s that for crawling on high? Light-weight 
Lynite again you see. 


“We'll let her crawl till we strike that hill ahead, so 
you can see how she climbs from a slow start. Here 
we go—right straight up on high. No grunting— 
no knocking. You couldn’t get up here with heavy 
cast-iron pistons in the engine unless you threw her 
into second. 


Quiet-Running 


*“You’ll notice you can hardly hear the engine and 
that there’s little or no vibration. That’s because 
cutting down piston-weight has gotten rid of a great 
part of the pound and shock that come at the end of 
each piston stroke. 


““Makes a lot of difference in the pleasure you get 
out of driving, doesn’t it? And it makes just as big 
a difference in wear and tear on the car. 


Freedom from Carbon 


““There’s another thing Lynite Pistons do for you, 
too, and that’s to keep the engine carbon-free. Car- 
bon, as you know, is simply oil that’s been burned on 
the head of a red-hot piston. Because they stay much 
cooler than cast-iron, Lynite Pistons practically do 
away with carbon troubles.”’ 


The Aluminum Castings Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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(Continued from Page 84) 
I’m used to it; there are so many asso- 
ciations. I am certain I’d be lost in new 
hangings.” 

Jason was so completely silenced by her 
teply that he felt he must have shown some 
confusion, for her gaze deliberately turned 
to him. “Is there any particular thing you 
would like repaired?’’ she inquired. 

“No, of course not,”’ he said hastily. ‘I 
think it’s all splendid. I wouldn’t change a 
curtain, only—but Ke 

He cursed himself for a clumsy fool, while 
Honora continued to study him. He en- 
deavored to shield himself behind the trivial 
business of lighting a cheroot; but he felt 
Honora’s query searching him out. Finally, 
to his extreme dismay, he heard her say: 

“Jason, I believe you think I married 
you for money!”’ 

Pretense, he realized, would be no good 
now. 

“‘Something like that did occur to me,” 
he acknowledged desperately. 

“Really!”’ she told him sharply. “I 
could be cross very easily. You are too 
stupid. Father did wonderfully well on his 
voyages, and his profit was invested by 
Frederic Cozzens, one of the shrewdest 
financiers of his day. I have twice, prob- 
ably three times, as much as you.” 

She confronted him with a faintly spar- 
kling resentment. However, the pleasure, 
the reassurance, in what he had just heard 
made him indifferent to the rest. It was 
impossible now to comprehend how he had 
been such a block! He even smiled at her, 
which, he was delighted to observe, ob- 
viously puzzled her. 

“Perhaps I ought to tell you, Jason— 
and perhaps it is too late already—that I 
thought I married you because I was lonely, 
because I feared thefuture. Anyhow, that’s 
what I told myself the night I sent for you. 
You might have a right to complain very 
bitterly about it.” 

“Tf I have I won’t,”’ he assured her cheer- 

fully. 
“T thought that then; but now I am not 
at allsure. It no longer seems so simple, so 
easily explained. I used to feel that I under- 
stood myself very thoroughly, I could look 
inside and see what was there; but in the 
last month I haven’t been able to; and itis 
very disturbing.” 

“* Anyhow we’re married,” he announced 
comfortably. 

“That’s a beautiful way to feel,’”’ she re- 
marked. “I appear to get less sure of 
things as I grow older, which is pathetic.” 

He wondered what, exactly, she meant 
by this. Honora said a great many little 
things which, their meanings escaping him, 
gave him momentary doubts. He discov- 
ered that she had a habit of saying things 
indirectly, and that as the seriousness of 
the occasion increased her manner became 
lighter and he could depend less on the 
mere order of her words. This continually 
disconcerted him, put him on the defensive 
and at small disadvantages. He was never 
quite at ease with Honora. 

Obversely—the ugly shade of mercenary 
purpose dispelled—close at hand his ad- 
miration for her grew. Every detail of her 
living was as fine as that publicly exposed 
in the drawing-room. She was not rigidly 
and impossibly perfect, in, for instance, the 
inflexible attitude of Olive Stanes; Honora 
had a very human impatience; she could 
be disagreeable, he found, in the morning, 
and she undoubtedly felt herself superior 
to the commonalty of life. But in the order- 
ing of her person there was a wonderfully 
exact delicacy and fragrant charm. Just as 
she had no formal manner, so, he discoy- 
ered, she possessed no ‘‘good”’ clothes; she 
dressed evidently from some inner neces- 
sity and not merely for the sake of impres- 
sion. She had, too, a remarkable vigor of 
expression; Honora was not above swearing 
at contradictory circumstance; and she 
was so free of small pruderies that often she 
became a cause of embarrassment to him. 
At times he would tell himself uneasily that 
her conduct was not quite ladylike; but at 
the same instant his amusement in her 
would mount until it threatened him with 
laughter. 

There was a great deal to be learned from 
Honora, he told himself; and then he would 
speculate whether he were progressing in 
that acquisition; and whether she were 
happy; no, not happy, but contented. Ig- 
norant of her reason for marrying he vaguely 
dreaded the possibility of its departure, 
mysterious as it had come, leaving her to 
regard him with surprise and disdain. He 
tried desperately, consciously, to hold her 
interest and esteem. That was the base of 
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his conception of their married existence, 
which, then, he was entirely willing to 
accept. 
xviII 

Ta as the weeks multiplied 

without bringing him any correspond- 
ing increase in the knowledge of either 
Honora or their true situation, he was 
aware of a disturbance born of his very 
pleasure in her; an uncomfortable feeling 
of insecurity fastened upon him. But all 
this he was careful to keep hidden. There 
was evidently no doubt in the minds of 
Cottarsport of the enviableness of his posi- 
tion—with all that gold, wedded to Honora 
Canderay, living in the Canderay mansion. 
The more solid portion of the town gave 
him a studied consideration denied to the 
mere acquisition of wealth; and the rough 
element, once his companion, but now re- 
lentlessly held at a distance, regarded him 
with a loud disdain fully as humanly flat- 
tering. Sometimes with Honora he passed 
the latter, and they grumbled an obscure 
acknowledgment of his curt greeting; when 
he was alone they openly disparaged his 
attainments and qualified pride. 

There were ‘‘ Pack’”’ Clower, an able sea- 
man whose indolent character had dissi- 
pated his opportunities of employment 
without harming his slow, powerful body; 
Emery Radlaw, the brother of the apothe- 
cary and a graduate of Williams College, a 
man of vanished refinements and taker of 
strange drugs—as thin and erratically rapid 
in movements as Clower was slow; Steven, 
an incredibly soiled Swede; John Vleet, the 
master and part owner ofa fishing schooner, 
a capable individual on the sea but an in- 
sanely violent drunkard on land. ‘There 
were others, all widely different, but alike in 
the bitterness of a common failure and the 
habit of assuaging doubtfully self-placed 
opinion, of ministering to crawling nerves, 
with highly potential stimulation. 

Jason passed “ Pack” and Emery Radlaw 
on a day of late March, and a mocking and 
purposely audible aside almost brought him 
to an adequate reply. He had disposed of 
worse men than these in California and on 
the Isthmus. His arrogant temper rose and 
threatened to master him; but something 
more powerful held him steadily and si- 
lently on his way. This was his measureless 
admiration for Honora, his determination 
to involve her in nothing that would de- 
tract from her fineness and erect pride. 
Brawling on the street would not do for her 
husband. He must give her no cause to 
lessen what incomprehensible feeling, lik- 
ing, she might have for him, give life to no 
regrets for a hasty and perhaps only half- 
considered act. After this, in passing any of 
his late temporary associates, he failed to 
express even the perfunctory consciousness 
of their being. 

XVIII 

N APRIL he was obliged to admit to 

himself that he knew no more of Ho- 


‘nora’s attitude toward him than he had on 


the day of their wedding. He recognized 
that she made no show of emotion—it was 
an essential part of her to seem at all times 
unmoved. That was well enough for the 
face she turned toward the world; but di- 
rected at him, her husband, its enigmatic 
quality began to obsess his mind. What 
Honora thought of him, why she had mar- 
ried him, became an almost continuous 
question. 

It bred an increasing sense of instabil- 
ity that became loud, defiant. More than 
once he was at the point of self-betrayal: 
query, demand, objection, would rise on a 
temporary angry flood to his lips. But, 
struggling, behind a face as unmoved as 
Honora’s own, he would suppress his re- 
sentment, his sense of injury. 

His regard for his wife placed an extraor- 
dinary check on his impulses and utter- 
ance. He deliberated carefully over his 
speech, watched her with an attention not 
far from a concealed anxiety, and was quick 
to absorb any small conventions uncon- 
sciously indicated by her remarks. She 
never instructed or held anything over 
him; he would have been acutely sensitive 
to any air of superiority, and immediately 
antagonized. But Honora was entirely free 
from pretensions of that variety; she was 
as clear and honest as a goblet of water. 

Jason’s regard for her grew pace by pace 
with the feeling of baffling doubt. He was 
passing through the public square and his 
thoughts were interrupted by a faint drift- 
ing sweetness. 

“‘T believe the lilacs are out,” he said 
unconsciously aloud, and stopping. His 
surrounding was remarkably serene, with- 
drawn—the courthouse, a small block of 
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And three 
AutoStrop Razors 


went with them 


When your boy has an AutoStrop Razor with him 
at the front, you know that he will not lack for 
shaving comfort. 

No matter how far he is away or how long he 
may stay he doesn’t depend on getting back to 
camp for new blades to be sure of a clean shave. 
The AutoStrop razor is its own base of supplies. 
The twelve blades in the kit will give at least five 
hundred clean shaves. 


It is the only razor 
that sharpens its own blades 


It keeps them free from rust and is always ready. 
It does not have to be taken apart to clean or to 
strop —absolutely self-contained and self-maintain- 
ing—a complete shaving outfit. 


The Military Kit 
complete with 
Trench Mirror 


To Dealers 


Write to us for full 
particulars about our 
30-day approval plan, 
which has proved so 
successful. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co. 
345 Fifth Avenue, New York 
London Paris Toronto 


On sale all over the world 
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we NATIONAL spirit of thrift 
will win the war—a thrift 
which counsels us to confine 
our purchases more closely 
than ever to the necessities 
of life and to effect savings 
wherever possible. This war 
time prudence will be the 
wiser and more far-seeing if, 
in reducing outlay, it still 
permits us to uphold our 
home standards of beauty and 


refinement. 


The (linton 


An unusually inviting design, 
in the Colonial spirit, certain 
to prove in years to come 

as pleasing an appoint- 


Q ment of your family 
econ is today. 


er 


Villiam‘Rogers 
and his ION 


meets admirably this new spirit of war time buying, and by 
its purity of design and beauty of craftsmanship expresses 
also the high traditions of the name it bears. Just as 
7847 ‘Rogers Bros. is the criterion of value in the heavier 
plate, so in the lighter ware, selling at much lower figures, 
the silverware mancen Wm. ‘Rogers &F Son is 


The Stlver-Plated 
Ware of 


Tue Best at THE Price. 


WM. ROGERS es SON 


(In Canada made by Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 
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William Rogers & Son Bears the Guarantee of The International Silver Co. of Meriden, Conn. 
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| something for himself; 
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brick with white corniced windows, flat 
Ionic portico and slatted wood lantern 
with a bell, stood in the middle of the grassy 


' common shut in by an irregular rectangle 
of dwellings with low eaves and gardens. 


The sun shone with a beginning warmth in 
a vague sky that intensified the early green. 
It seemed that he could see, against a 
house, the lavender blur of the lilac blos- 
soms 

Then his attention was attracted by the 
figure of a man, at once strange and famil- 
iar, coming toward him with a dragging 
gait. Jason studied the other until a sudden 
recognition clouded his countenance, filled 
him with a swift, unpleasant surprise. He 
had never believed that —— 

““Thomas!’’ he exclaimed. 
did you get back?” 

“Yesterday,” said Thomas Gast. 

Well, here was Thomas returned from 
California like himself. Yet the most 
negligent view of the former revealed that 
there was a vast difference between Jason 
and this last Argonaut. Thomas Gast’s 
loosely hung jaw gave to his countenance 
an air of irresolution, which was now 
heightened by an aspect of utter defeat. 
His ill-conditioned clothes, sodden brogans 
and stringy handkerchief still knotted 
miner-fashion about his throat all multi- 
plied the fact of failure proclaimed by his 
attitude. 

‘How did you strike it?” Jason uselessly 
asked. 

‘““What chance has the prospector to- 
day?”’ the other heatedly and indirectly 
demanded. ‘‘At first a man could pan out 
but now it’s all 
companies, all capital. The state’s inter- 
fered too; claims are being held up in court 
while their owners might starve; there are 
new laws and trimmings every week. I 
struck it rich on the Reys, but I was drove 
out before I could get my stakes in. They 
tell me you did good.” 

“At last,”’ Jason replied. 

“And married Honora Canderay too.” 

The other assented shortly. 

“Some are shot with luck,’? Thomas 
Gast proclaimed; ‘“‘they’d fall and skin 
their face on a nugget.” 

“How did you come back?” 

““Worked my passage in a crazy clipper 
with moonsails and the halyards padlocked 
to the rail. Carried away the foretopmast 
and yard off the Horn and ran from port 
to port in a hundred and four days.” 

The conversation dwindled and expired. 
Thomas Gast gazed about moodily, and 
Jason, with a tight mouth, nodded and 
moved on. His mind turned back abruptly 
to Eddie Lukens, the man who had robbed 
him of his find in the ay days of cradle 
mining, the man he had killed. 

He had said nothing of this to Honora; 
the experience with Olive Stanes had con- 
vinced him of the advisability of keeping 
past accident where, he now repeated, it 


“Whenever 


belonged. He despaired of ever being able, 


in Cottarsport, to explain the place and 
times that had made his act comprehen- 
sible. How could he picture, here, the nar- 
row ravines cut by swift rivers from the 
stupendous slopes and forests of the Sierra 
Nevada, the isolation of a handful of men 
with their tents by a plunging stream in a 
rift so deep that there would be only a brief 
glimmer of sunlight at noon? And, failing 
that, the ignorant could never grasp the 
significance of the stillness, the timeless 
shadows, which the miners penetrated in 
their madness for gold. 

They’d never realize the strangling pas- 
sion of this search in a wilderness without 
habitation or law or safety. They could 
not understand the primary justice of such 
rude courts as the miners were able to main- 
tain on the more populous outskirts of the 
region. 

He, Jason Burrage, had been tried by a 
jury for killing Eddie Lukens, and had been 
unheld, released. It had been months since 
he had reiterated this dreary and only half- 
satisfying formula. The inner necessity 
filled him with a shapeless concern such as 
might have been caused by a constant, un- 
natural shadow flickering out at his back. 
He almost wished that he had told Honora 
at the beginning; and then he fretfully 
cursed the incertitude of life—whatever he 
did appeared, shortly after, wrong. But it 
was obvious that he couldn’t go to her with 
the story to-day; the only time for that 
had been before his marriage; now it 
would have the look of a confession of weak- 
ness, opportunely timed; and he could 
think of nothing more calculated to antag- 
onize Honora than such a crumbling ad- 
mission, 
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All this had been reanimated by the mere 
presence of Thomas Gast in Cottarsport; 
certainly, he concluded, an insufficient 
reason for his troubling. Gast had been a 
miner too; he was familiar with the con- 
ditions in the West. . . . There wasa 
great probability that he hadn’t even heard 
of theunfortunateaffair; while Olive Stanes 
would be dragged to death rather than 
garble a word of what he had told her— 
Jason willingly acknowledged this of Olive. 
He resolutely banished the whole compli- 
cation from his mind; and, walking with 
Honora after supper in the garden back of 
their house, he was again} absorbed in her 
vivid, delicate charm. 

The garden was deep and narrow, a flight 
of terraces connected by a flagged path and 
steps. At the bottom were the bergamot 
pear trees that had been Ithiel Canderay’s 
especial ‘charge in his last retired years. 
Their limbs, faintly blurred with new foli- 
age, rose above the wall against a tranquil 
evening sky with a white slip of May moon. 
The peace momentarily disturbed in Jason 
Burrage’s heart flooded back; a sense of 
great well-being settled over him. Honora 
rested her hand within his arm at an in- 
equality of the stone walk. 

“T am really a very bad wife, Jason,” 
she said suddenly; ‘self-absorbed and in- 
attentive.” - 

“You suit me,” he replied inadequately. 
He was extraordinarily moved by her re- 
mark; she had never before even suggested - 
that she was conscious of obligation. He 
wanted to put into words some of the 
warmth of feeling which filled his heart, but 
suitable speech evaded him. He could not 
shake off the fear that such protestations 
might be displeasing to her restrained being. 
Moving slightly away from him she seemed, 
in the soft gloom, more wonderful than 
ever. Set in white against the depths of the 
garden her face, dimly visible, appeared to 
be without its customary, faintly mocking. 
smile, 

“Do you remember, Jason,” she con- 
tinued, “‘how I once said I thought I was 
marrying you because I was lonely, and 
that I found out it wasn’t so; I didn’t 
know why?” She paused. 

He was enveloped by an intense eager- 
ness to hear her to the end: it might be 
that something beyond his greatest hopes 
was to follow. But disappointment over- 
took him. 

“‘T was certain I’d see more clearly into 
myself soon, but I haven’t; it’s been useless 
trying. And I’ve decided to do this—to 
give up thinking about things for myself, 
and to wait for you to show me.’ 

OB ital can’t do that,’ he protested, 
facing her; “‘more than half the time I 
wonder over almost that same question— 
why you ever married me.”’ 

“This is a frightful situation,” she ob- 
served with a return of her familiar manner; 
“two mature people joined for life, and 
neither with the slightest idea of the rea- 
son. Anyhow Ihavegivenitup. . . 
suppose I’ll die i inignorance. PerhapsI was 
too old 

He interrupted her with an uncustomary 
incivility, a heated denunciation of what 
she had been about to say. 

“So you are not sorry,” 
after a little. 

““No,”’ she answered slowly, “‘and I’m 
certain I shan’t be. I’m not that sort of 
person. I would go down to ruin sooner 
than regret.’’ She said no more, but went 
into the house, leaving Jason in the potent 
spring night. 

There was no longer any doubt about the 
lilaes; the air was laden with their scent. 
An entire hedge of them must have blos- 
somed as he was standing there. He moved 
to the terrace below; there might be buds 
on the pear trees. But it was impossible to 
see the limbs. How could Honora expect 
him-to make their marriage clear? Hehad 
never before seen her face so serene. He 
thought that he heard a vague stir outside 
the wall, and he remembered the presence 
of a semipublic path. Now there was a 
cautious mutter of voices. He advanced a 
step, then stopped at a scrambling of shoes 
against the wall. A vague form shouldered 
into view, momentarily clinging above him, 
and a harsh voice cried: 

“Murderer!”’ 


” 


he remarked 


XIX 


VEN above the discordant clash of 
his startled sensibilities rose the fear, 
instantaneously born, that Honora had 
heard. All the vague uneasiness which had 
possessed him at Thomas Gast’s return 
(Continued on Page 93) 
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BEC USE of the light weight 
of the Oakland Sensible Six 
and its generous tire equipment, 
owners regularly report tire mile- 
ages of from 8,000 to 12,000 
miles. 


Touring Car . $1050 
I CUUStet nae, en pO 50 
Roadster Coupé . . . 1210 
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Sedan (Unit Body) . . 1550 
Coupé (Unit Body) . . 1550 
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In the design and manufacture of the new 
Oakland Sensible Six, this factor has had the 
most earnest and expert consideration. 


The primary purpose of Oakland is to build 
the maximum capacity for service into its 
product, but the aim to make this service 
economical is second only to this. 


-As a result this new Oakland Sensible Six 
delivers the highest usefulness to the owner, 
with an economy unique in the present car 
field. 

The high-speed overhead-valve Oakland 
engine is immensely powerful and efficient, 
delivering 44 full horsepower at 2600 r. p. m. 
or one horsepower to every 48 pounds of car 
weight. 


This unusual ratio of power to weight 


makes for extreme gasoline mileages; owners 
report from 18 to 25 miles per gallon under 
ordinary conditions. 


The finely-made chassis is uncommonly 
simple and strong, and has behind it the com- 
pelling indorsement of three years of satisfac- 
tory service. 


The sightly body is swung on long springs 
over a generous wheelbase, insuring full com- 
fort; it is unusually roomy and accessible, and 
is upholstered with genuine leather throughout. 


This new Oakland Sensible Six is handsome 
in proportion and finish; it is swift, serviceable 
and saving—the sort of car you should own. 


As a perfected example of scientific light- 
weight construction, high power and fixed 
economy, its value is not equaled in the present 
car market. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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SHOULD OWN AN OAKLAND 


XCEPTING only the element of utility, 

cost of operation and maintenance is to- 
day the most important factor in the satisfac- 
tory ownership of an automobile. 
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The Lens Tests 


Which Gave Warner-Lenz Domination 


Test 1— No Glare 


The Warner-Lenz gives no di- 
rect beam, no glare rays. So this 
light is not restricted to 42 inches 
high. 


Test 2— Legality 


The Warner-Lenz is legal every- 
where. This has been certified by 
countless authorities and by every 
commission appointed under any 


state law. 


Test 3 — Distance 


The Warner-Lenz clearly lights 
the road from 300 to 500 feet, ac- 
cording to the lamp. Always more 
than far enough. 


Test 4— Field of Vision 


Instead of a narrow shaft of 
light, the Warner-Lenz lights al- 
most a full half-circle. 


Test 5— At a Turn 


Warner-Lenz light reaches far 
and wide. It lights the curves and 
turns, where shaft-lights go only 
straight ahead. 


Test 6 —On Grades 


Warner-Lenz light reaches high 
and low, so it lights upgrades and 
downgrades. 


Test 7— Rise and Fall 


Rise and fall of the car, which 
so affects shaft-lights, has no ef- 
fect on Warner-Lenz light. 


Test 8—Turning Lenses 


Jar of the car turns a lens in the 
lamp-rim. With Warner-Lenz this 
has no effect. That is vitally im- 
portant. 


Test 9— Out of Focus 


The lamp bulb often jars out of 
focus. With the Warner-Lenz this 
doesn’t dislocate the light. 


Test 10— Flood Light 


The Warner-Lenz, like daylight, 
floods the entire scene with light— 
not a narrow channel. 


Test 11—IIlusions 


The Warner-Lenz light gives no 
illusions. Soft and all-revealing, 
it makes things seem as they are. 


A Better Light—and Lawful 


The Warner-Lenz, as all can see, is 
the popular lawful lens. It dominates 
everywhere. And nearly every car 
maker who has changed to legal lenses 
has adopted the Warner-Lenz. 


We cite above the tests which won 
those engineers and drivers. Measure 
other lenses by those standards and 
see how they compare. 


Do as engineers do before a car 
maker adopts a new-type lens. Mark 
the requirements and see which lens 
best meets them. Do that and your 
verdict will confirm theirs—for the 
Warner-Lenz. 


This is A. P. We 
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rner, of the Warner Auto-Meter Fame, and Inventor of the Magnetic Speedometer 


$3.50 to $5.00 Per Set, According to Size 


THE WARNER-LEN 


Glare Is Tabooed 


There are state-wide laws forbidding 
glare in 22 states today. Also in hun- 
dreds of smaller communities. And 
every driver knows that such laws 
should be universal. 
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Standard Equipment on 


2 Ohio Electric Daniels 8 Westcott Murray 
Cunningham Marmon Crawford ? 
Doble Steam McFarlan Packard Lenox 
Standard 8 Anderson Peerless Davis 
White Fiat Moon 
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West of Rockies 25c Per Pair Extra 


Canadian Prices, $4.50 to $6.50 


Z COMPANY, 918 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Dimmers, which served on lighted 
streets, won’t do on country roads. 

They quell the light. So law and 
reason, safety and comfort demand the 
glareless lens. 

The cost is a trifle‘and, with Warner- 
Lenz, every hour of night driving 
repays it. So the change should be 
made at once. 

But don’t change twice. Get the 
lens which meets requirements—the 
tests we cite above. Get the accepted 
lens. See your dealer or write to us. 
Look for the name Warner-Lenz on 
the edge. 
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solidified into a recognizable, leaden dread— 
the conviction that his wife must learn the 
story of his misadventure, told with ani- 
mus and lies. Then a more immediate 
dread held him rigidly attentive: there 
might be a second cry, a succession of them 
shouted discordantly to the sky. Honora 
would come out, the servants gather, while 
that accusing voice, indistinguishable and 
disembodied by the night, proclaimed his 
error. This was not the shooting of Eddie 
Lukens, but the neglect to comprehend 
Honora Canderay. 

Absolute silence followed. He made a 
motion toward the wall, but, oppressed by 
the futility of such an act, arrested himself 
in the midst of a step and stood with a foot 
extended. The stillness seemed to thicken 
the air until he could hardly breathe; he 
was seized by a sullen anger at the events 
that had gathered to betray him. The cry- 
ing tones had been like a chemical acting 
on his complexity, changing him to an en- 
tirely different entity, darkening his being; 
the peace and fragrance of the night were 
ied Bes by the anxiety that now sat upon 

im. 
Convinced that nothing more was to fol- 
low here, he was both impelled into the 
house, to Honora, and held motionless by 
the fear of seeing her turn toward him with 
her familiar light surprise and a question. 
However, he slowly retraced his way over 
the terraces, through a trellis hung with 
grapevines, and into the hall. As he hoped, 
Honora was on the opposite side of the 
dwelling. She had heard nothing. Jason 
sat down heavily, his gaze lowered and 
somber. 

The feeling smote him that he should téll 
Honora of the whole miserable business at 
once, make what excuse for himself was 
possible, and prepare her for the inevitable 
public revelation. He pronounced her 
name, with the intention of doing this; but 
she showed him such a tranquil, superfine 
face that he was unable to proceed. Her 
interrogation held for a moment and then 
left him, redirected to a minute, colorful 
square of glass beads. 

A multiplication of motives kept him 
silent, but principal among them was the 
familiar shrinking from appearing to his 
wife in any little or mean guise. It was pre- 
cisely into such a peril that he had been 
forced. He felt now that she would over- 
look a murder such as the one he had com- 
mitted far more easily than an intangible 
error of spirit. He could actually picture 
Honora in his place shooting Eddie Lukens; 
but he couldn’t imagine her in his humiliat- 
ing situation of a few minutes before. 

He turned to the consideration of who it 
might be that had called over the wall, and 
immediately recognized that it was one of 
a small number—one of “‘Pack’’ Clower’s 
gang. Thomas Gast would have gravitated 
quickly to their company, and their resent- 
ment of his, Jason Burrage’s, place in life 
must have been nicely increased by Gast’s 
jealousy. The latter, Jason knew, had not 
washed an honest pan of gravel in his 
journey and search for a mythical, easy 
wealth; he had hardly left the littered 
fringe of San Francisco, but had filled pro- 
gressively menial places in the less admir- 
able resorts and activities. 

With so much established beyond doubt 
he was confronted by the necessity for 
immediate action, the possibility of yet 
averting all that threatened him, of pre- 
serving his good opinion in Honora’s eyes. 
Clower and Emery Radlaw and the rest, 
with neither the balance of property nor 
that of position, lawless and inflamed with 
drink, were a difficult opposition. He re- 
peated that he had mastered worse, but out 
in California, where a man had been 
nakedly a man; and then he hadn’t been 
married. There he would have found them 
at once, and an explosion of will, perhaps of 
powder, would have soon cleared the at- 
mosphere. But in Cottarsport, with so 
much to keep intact, he was all but power- 


ess. 

Yet the following day, when he saw the 
apothecary’s brother enter the combined 
drug-and-liquor store, he followed, and to 
his grim satisfaction found Thomas Gast 
already inside. The apothecary gave Jason 
an inhospitable stare, but the latter ignored 
him, striding toward Gast. 

“Just what is it you’ve brought East 
about me?” he demanded. 

The other avoided the query, his gaze 
shifting over the floor. 

“Well?” Jason insisted after a pause. 

Thomas Gast was leaning against a high 
counter at one side, behind which shelves 
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held various bottles and paper boxes and 
tins. The counter itself was laden with 
scales and a mortar, powders and vividly 
striped candy in tall glass jars. 

“You know well as I do,”’ Gast finally 
admitted. 

“Then we’re both certain there’s no 
reason for name calling over my back wall.” 

“You shot him, didn’t you?” the other 
asked thinly. “‘You can’t get away from 
the fact that you killed a pardner.”’ 

“T did,” said Jason Burrage harshly. 
“He robbed me. But I didn’t shout thief 
at him from the safety of the dark; it was 
right after dinner, the middle of the day. 
He was ready first too; but I got him. Can 
you get anything from that?” 

“You ought to realize this isn’t San 
Francisco,”’ Radlaw, the drug taker, put in. 
““A man can’t be coolly derringered in 
Cottarsport. There’s law here, there’s 
order.”” He had a harried face, dulled eyes 
under a fine brow, a tremulous flabby mouth 
with white crystals of powder adhering to 
its corners, and a countenance like the yel- 
low oilskins of the fishermen. 

Jason turned darkly in the latter’s direc- 
tion. ‘‘What have you or Clower got to do 
with law?” 

“Not only them,” the apothecary inter- 
posed, ‘‘but all the other men of the town 
are interested in keeping it orderly. We'll 
have no Western rowdyism in Cottars- 
port.” 

“Then hear this!” Jason again ad- 
dressed Thomas Gast: ‘‘See that you tell 
the truth and all the truth. My past be- 
longs to me and I don’t aim to have it 
maligned by any empty liar back from the 
Coast. And either of you Radlaws—I’m 
not going to be blanketed by the town 
drunkards or old women either. If I have 
shot one man I can shoot another, and I 
care this much for your talk—if any of this 
muck is allowed to annoy Mrs. Burrage I’ll 
abe starts it, spang in the middle 
of day. 

“That’s where it gets him,” the ex- 
scholar stated. 

“Just there,”’ Jason agreed; “and this 
Gast, who has brought so much back from 
California, can tell you this too—that I 
had the name of finishing what I began.”’ 

But once more outside, alone, his ap- 
pearance of resolution vanished; the mer- 
est, untraceablerumor would besufficient to 
accomplish all that he feared, damage him 
irreparably with Honora. He was far older 
in spirit and body than he had been back 
on Indian Bar; he had passed the tumul- 
tuous years of living. The labor and priva- 
tion, the continuous immersion in frigid 
streams, had lessened his vitality, sapped 
his ability for conflict. All that he now 
wished was the happiness of his wife, 
Honora, and the quietude of their big, 
peaceful house; the winter evenings by 
the Franklin stove and the spring evenings 
with the windows open and the candles 
guttering in the mild lilac-hung air. 


XX 


OGETHER with his uncertainty the 

pleasure in the sheer fact of his wife in- 
creased; and with it the old wonderment 
at their situation returned. What, for in- 
stance, did she mean by saying that he 
must explain her to herself? He tried again 
all the conventional explanations of mar- 
riage without satisfaction; the sentimental 
and the material equally failed. Jason felt 
that if he could penetrate this mystery his 
grasp on actuality would be enormously 
improved; he might with such knowledge 
successfully defy Thomas Gast and all that 
past which equally threatened to reach out 
destructively into the future. 

His happiness in its new state of fragility 
became infinitely precious—a thing to 
dwell on at nights, to ponder over walking 
through the town. Then, disagreeably 
aware of what overshadowed him, he would 
watch such passers-by as spoke, searching 
for some sign of the spreading of his old 
fault. Often he imagined that he saw such 
an indication and he would hurry home in 
a panic of haste—which was, too, intense 
reluctance—to discover whether Honora 
yet knew. 

He approached her a hundred times de- 
termined to end his misery cf suspense and 
face the incalculable weight of her disdain; 
but on each occasion he failed as he had at 
the first. Now his admittance seemed too 
damned roundabout, in an unflattering 
way forced upon him. His position was too 
insecure, hetold himself. . . . Perhapsthe 
threat in the apothecary’s shop would be 
sufficient to shut the mouth of rumor. It 
had not been empty; he was still capable 
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of uncalculating rage. How closely was 
Honora bound to him? What did she think 
of him at heart? 

He couldn’t bear to remember how he 
had laid open her dignity, the dignity and 
position of the Canderaysin Cottarsport, to 
whispered vilification. Connected with him 
she was being discussed in “‘ Pack” Clow- 
er’s shanty. His mind revolved endlessly 
about the same few topics—he elaborated 
and discarded countless schemes to secure 
Honora; he even considered giving Thomas 
Gast a sum of money to repair what harm 
the latter had wrought. Useless—his dan- 
ger flourished on hatred and envy and 
malice. However exculpable the killing of 
Eddie Lukens had been, the results were 
immeasurably unfortunate, for a simple 
act of violent local justice. 

They were in the chaise above Cottars- 
port; Coggs had died through the winter, 
and his place been taken by a young 
coachman from the city. The horses rested 
somnolently in their harness, the bright 
bits of rubbed silver plate shining. Honora 
was looking out over the harbor, a gentian- 
blue expanse. 

“Good heavens,” she cried with sudden 
energy. ‘‘I am getting old at a sickening 
rate! Only last year the schooners and sea 
made me as restless as a gull. I wanted to 
sail to the farthest places; but now the 
boats are—are no more than boats. It 
fatigues me to think of their jumping about; 
and I haven’t walked down to the wharves 
for six weeks. Do I look a haggard fright?” 

““You seem as young as before I went to 
California,’ he replied simply. She did. 
A strand of hair had slipped from its net 
and wavered across her flawless cheek; her 
lips were bright and smooth, her shoulders 
slimly square. 

““You’re a marvelous woman, Honora,”’ 
he told her. 

’ She gazed at him,smiling. ‘I wonder if 
you realize that that is your first compli- 
ment of our entire wedded life?”’ 

“‘Ridiculous!”’ he declared incredulously. 

Stal Bohne 

“T mean I’m complimenting you all the 
time. I think ——”’ 

“You can hardly expect me to hear 
thoughts,”’ she interrupted. 

He silently debated another—it was to 
be about the ribbon on her throat—but de- 
cided against giving it voice. Why, like 
the reasons for so much else, he was unable 
to say; they all had their root in the 
blind sense of the uncertainty of his situa- 
tion. Throughout the evening his thoughts 
shifted ceaselessly from one! position to 
another. This, he realized, could not con- 
tinue indefinitely; soon, from within or 
without, Honora and he must be revealed 
to each other. He was permeated by the 
weariness of constant strain; the peace of 
the past months had been destroyed; it 
seemed to him that he had become an alien 
to the serenity of the high, tranquil rooms 
and of his wife. 

He rose early the following morning and 
descended into a rapt purity of sunlight and 
the ecstatic whistling of robins. The front 
door had not been opened; and as he turned 
its shining brass knob his gaze fell upon a 
sheet of paper projecting below. Jason 
bent, secured it, and with a premonition of 
evil thrust the folded scrap into his pocket. 
He turned through the house into the gar- 
den and there privately scrutinized a half 
sheet with a clumsily formed, disguised 
writing: 

“This,” he read, ‘‘will serve you notice 
to move on. Dangerous customers are not 
desired here. Take a suggestion in time and 
skip bad consequences. You can’t hide 
back of your wife’s hoops.” It was signed 
“Committee.” 


A robin was thrilling the air with melody 
above his head. Jason listened mechani- 
cally as the bird ended his song and flew 
away. Then the realization of what he had 
found overwhelmed him with a strangling 
bitterness. He, Jason Burrage, had been 
ordered from his birthplace, he had been 
threatened and accused of hiding behind a 
woman, by the offscouring of the alleys and 
rum holes. A feeling of impotence thrust 
its chilling edge into the swelling heat of 
his resentment. He would have to stand 
like a condemned animal before the im- 
pending fatal blow; he was held motion- 
less, helpless, by every circumstance of his 
life and hopes. 

He crumpled the warning in a clenched 
hand. How Cottarsport would point and 
peer at him—at Jason Burrage, who was 
Honora Canderay’s husband, a murderer; 
Jason, who had returned from. California 


Buy a “Liberty” 
Bottle for Corns 
Je: look—all you have to 


do when you use “Gets-It”’ 

for corns, is to lift the corn 
right off with your fingers. 
There’s no more excuse for letting 
corn-pains spoil your good times 
and making you limp around on 
the edge of your shoe. Put on 2 
or 3 drops of ‘‘Gets-It,” get quick 
relief and get your corns off your 
mind. 


“GETS-IT”’ 


The National Corn-Remover 


No big new discovery has been made 
in corn-removers since ‘‘Gets-It’’ was 
introduced. ‘‘Gets-It’’ does away for- 
ever with corn-cutting, sore toes, and 
“puttering”’ with corns. It’s as simple 
and easy as A-B-C. You put it onina 
few seconds. Pain is eased, the corn 
loosens. You can wear those new, 
stylish shoes now in spite of corns— 
dance to your heart’s content. Join 
thearmy of the corn-free—try “‘Gets-It” 
tonight. 


25c—All Druggists 
Everywhere 
or sent direct by the manufacturer 


Lewrence & Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


For the Efficient Man 


The modern American business 
man—the captain of industry—the 
builder of ships and vast entcr- 
prises—wants the efficient garter. 


olvur, I U.S. FOREIGN, 


suitshim. It has no pad—doesn’t 
bind—holds fast—is very light— 
is put on and taken off easily— 
and has beautiful fittings. 


Prices: 50c, 35c, 25c. 


Dealers: Please your customers 
by showing them 


IvoryGarters. Order (Cm YN 
from your jobber. § Ue | 
Ivory Garter Co. 

Sole Mfrs. 


New Orleans, U. 8. A. 


New York Sales Office 
200 Fif ve. 


No Metal, | 
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Dutch Boy 
White-Lead Paint 


makes your house look like new. It affords 
maximum protection against rain and sleet, 
mid-summer’s broiling sun, and winter’s frost 
and snow. 


The elements war in vain on the firm, smooth sheathing of 
“lead and oil”’ paint. Time itself makes little headway against 
such defense. 


“Lead and oil”’ paint is a dependable armor for your buildings 
only when the white-lead is pure. Dutch Boy white-lead, 
mixed with pure linseed oil, is pure, all-lead paint — paint 
which anchors deep into the pores of the wood, presents 
a handsome, smooth surface, and is unequaled for 
durability and economy. 


If you contemplate painting your house, inside 
or out, write to any of our branches named 
below for a portfolio of colored views 
and suggestions, which will 
be of value to you. 


Red-Lead 
Prevents Rust 


Dutch Boy red-lead, also an all- 
lead paint, mixed with pure linseed 
oil, makes gutters, railings, bridges, 

absolutely rust-proof. 


BABBITTS AND SOLDERS 


There is a Dutch Boy bearing metal and a Dutch 
Boy solder for every industrial requirement. It 
is the business of our specially trained men to 
tell you which grade is best fitted for your 
particular need. And we can save you 
money. 


Write to our nearest branch 
for any information. We 
will gladly send it. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Buffalo 
Cincinnati Cleveland St. Louis 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia 


Chicago 
San Francisco ~ ; 
National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh 
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with the gold fieece! It wasn’t golden, he 
told himself, but stained—a fleece dark 
with blood, tarnished from hellish unhappi- 


| ness, a thing infected with immeasurable 
._ miseries. 


Its edge had fallen on Olive 
Stanes and left her—he had passed her 
only yesterday—dry-lipped and shrunken 
into sterile middle age. It promised him 
only sorrow, and now its influence was 
reaching up toward Honora, in herself se- 
renely apart from the muck and defilement 
out of which he thought he had struggled. 

The sun rising over the bright spring 
foliage filled the garden with sparkling 
color. His wife, in a filmy white dress, 
called him to breakfast. She waited for him 
with her faint smile, against the cool inte- 
rior. He went forward isolated, lonely, in 
his secret distress. 


XX 


HIS communication, like the spoken 

accusation of a previous evening, was 
apparently without other consequences. 
Jason’s exterior life progressed without a 
deviation from its usual smooth course. It 
was clear to him that no version of the 
facts about the killing of Eddie Lukens had 
yet spread in Cottarsport. This, he decided, 
considering the character of Thomas Gast, 
the oblique quality of his statements, was 
natural. He could not doubt that such 
public revelation, if threat and intimida- 
tion failed, must come. Meantime he was 
victimized by a growing uncertainty— 
from what direction would the next attack 
thrust? 

He smiled grimly to himself at the mem- 
ory of the withdrawn and secure aspect of 
the town when he had first returned from 
the West. To him, striding across the hills 
from the Dumner stage, it had resembled 
an ultimate haven. The seeming harmony 
and peace of the gray fold of houses about 
their placid harbor had concealed possibil- 
ities of debasement as low as California’s 
worst camps. Now, successful, when he 
had looked for the reward of his long years 
of brutal toil, the end of struggle, he was 
confronted by the ugliest situation of_his 
existence. 

He was glad that he had always been a 
silent man or Honora would have noticed 
and demanded the cause of the moroseness 
which must have settled over him. They 
sat no longer before the stove in the 
drawing-room, but on a side porch that 
commanded an expanse of lawn and a 
high privet hedge, while he smoked mo- 
rosely at the inevitable cheroots, gloomily 
searching for a way from the difficulty 
closing in upon him. 

Honora had been to Boston, and she was 
describing lightly an encounter with her 
aunt, Herriot Cozzens. He was only half 
conscious of her amused voice. Clouds had 
obscured the evening sky and there was 
an air of suspense like that preceding a 
thunderstorm in the thickening dark. A 
restlessness filled Jason which he was unable 
to resist, and with a short, vague explanation 
he rose and proceeded out upon the street. 
There, his hands clasped behind his back 
and head lowered, he wandered on, lost in 
inner despondence. 

He turned into the courthouse square, 
dimly lighted by gas lamps at its outer con- 
fines, and paced across the grass, stirring a 
few wan fireflies. It was blacker still be- 
yond the courthouse. 

He stumbled slightly, recovered himself, 
and wearily commenced a return home. 
But he had scarcely taken a step when a 
figure closed in upon him, materializing 
suddenly out of the darkness. 

He stopped and was about to speak when 
a violent blow from behind grazed his head 
and fell with a splintering impact on his 
shoulder. He stood for a moment bewil- 
dered by the unexpected pain; then as he 
saw another shape, and another, gather 
round him, he came sharply to his senses. 
His hand thrust into a pocket, but it was 
empty—he had laid aside the derringer in 
Cottarsport. 

His assailants grappled with him swiftly, 
and he swayed, struggling and hitting out 
with short blows in the center of a silent, 
vicious conflict. A rough hard palm was 
crushed against his mouth, a head ground 
into his throat, and a heavy, mucous breath 
of rum smote him. There was muttered 
cursing and low, disregarded commands. 
A cotton handkerchief, evidently used as a 
mask, tore off in Jason’s hand; strained 
voices, their caution lost in passion, took 
unmistakably theaccents of ‘‘ Pack’’ Clower 
and the Swede, Steven. A thinner tone out- 
side the swirling bodies cried low and ur- 
gent: ‘‘Get it done with!” A fist was driven 
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against Jason’s side, leaving a sharp, stab- 
bing hurt; a heavy kick tore his thigh. 
Then he got his fingers into a neck and put 
in the grip all the sinewy strength got by 
long years with a miner’s pan and shovel. 
A choked sob responded, and blood spread 
stickily over his palms. 

It seemed to Jason Burrage that he was 
shaking himself free, that he was victori- 
ous; with a final supreme wrench he stood 
alone, breathing in gusts. There was a sec-. 
ond’s imponderable stillness, and then all 
oe plat appeared to crash down upon his 

ead. 


XXIT 


E THOUGHT it was the flumed river, 

all their summer’s labor, bursting over 
him. He was whirled downward through a 
swift course of jagged pains, held under the 
hurtling water and planks and stones. He 
fought, blind and strangled, but he was 
soon crushed into a supine nothingness. 
Far below the river discharged him; he 
was lying beside a slaty bank in which the 
gold glittered like fine and countless fish 
scales. But he couldn’t move and the bank 
flattened into a plain under a gloomy ridge, 
with a camp of miners. He saw that it was 
Sunday, for the men were all grouped be- 
fore the tents singing. There was Eddie 
Lukens gravely waving a hand to the beat 
of the melody: 


“Don’t you cry for me. 
I’m going to Calaveras 
With my wash bowl on my knee.” 


It was undoubtedly Eddie, his partner, 
but he had never seen him so white and— 
why, he had a hole over his eye! Eddie 
Lukens was dead; it wasn’t decent for him 
to”be standing up, flapping his hands and 
singing. Jason bent forward to remon- 
strate, to persuade him to go back—back 
to where the dead belonged. Then he re- 
membered, but it was too late; Eddie had 
him in an iron clutch; he was dragging him, 
too, down. 

Jason made a convulsive effort to escape; 
he threw back his head, gasping—and saw 
Honora, his wife, bending over him. The 
tormenting illusion slowly perished—this 
was Cottarsport and not California; he was 
back again in the East, the present, married 
to Honora Canderay. An astounding fact, 
but so. Through the window of his room 
he could see the foliage of a great horse- 
chestnut tree that stood by the sidewalk; it 
was swelling into flower. Full memory now 
flooded back upon him, and with it the 
realization that probably his happiness was 
destroyed. 

It was impossible to tell how much Ho- 
nora knew of the cause of the assault upon 
him. She was always like that—enigmatic. 
But, whatever she knew now, soon she 
would have to hear all. Even if he wished 
to lie to her it would be impossible to fabri- 
cate, maintain a convincing cover for what 
had happened. The most superficial nec- 
essary investigation would expose the story 
brought home by Thomas Gast. 

The time had come when he must confide 
everything to Honora; perhaps she would 
overlook his cowardice. About to address 
her he fell into a bottomless coma, and a 
day passed before he had gathered himself 
sufficiently to face his task. She was sitting 
facing him, her chair by a window, where 
her fingers were swiftly and smoothly occu- 
pied. Her features were a little blurred 
against the light, and—her disconcerting 
scrutiny veiled—he felt this to be an assist- 
ance. 

“Those men who broke me up’’—he be- 
gan disjointedly, surprised at the thin un- 
certainty of his voice—‘‘I know pretty well 
who they are. Ought to get most of them.” 

““Wethought you could say,” she rejoined 
in an even tone. “‘Some guesses were made, 
but it was better to wait till you could give 
a statement.” 

“Am I badly hurt, Honora?”’ he asked 
suddenly. 

“Not dangerously,’ she assured him. 
“You have splendid powers of recupera- 


“T’ll have to go on,’ he added hur- 
riedly, * ‘and tell you the rest—why I was 
beaten.’ 

elt See be better not,’’ she stated. 
“You ought to be as calm as possible. It 
may quiet you, Jason, to hear that I know 
now 

“You know what the town has been say- 
ing,” he cried in bitter revolt—‘“‘ what lies 
Thomas Gast spread? You’ve heard all the 
envy and malice and drunken vileness of 
sots? It isn’t right for you to think you 
know before I could speak a word of de- 
fense.”” (Conciuded on Page 97) 
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The Plug 
with the 
Green 
Jacket 


THE MICA CORE 
WOUND LENGTHWISE 


The vital feature of SPLITDORF spark pres 
is the laterally wound ruby mica core. 


It corrects every fault of PORCELAIN plugs and 
' gives added life and efficiency because, unlike porce- 
lain, it cannot chip, crack or leak. Being practically 
indestructible it assures service far outlasting any 
that can be expected from:even the finest porcelain. 


In making SPLITDORF plugs, so different from 
all others, thin sheets of fine ruby mica are wound 
lengthwise around a cone-shaped electrode. This 
conical mica core is then forced into a metal 
bushing under such tremendous pressure that no 
gas or oil can possibly escape through or around it. 
Moreover. by reason of its conical form, every explo-. 
sion tightens it and keeps it permanently leakproof. 
There is a type of SPLITDORF Plug best suited for-every engine. 

Get them from your jobbers and dealers. 

We have been manufacturing SPLITDORF Spark Plugs, and 


other ignition devices, magnetos, etc., for seventeen years, and if 
you are having trouble with plugs of any make the advice of our _ 
skilled engineers, with ee many years of all-round ignition expe- 
rience, is free for the asking. 


SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL CO, souk N. Ly. 


Manufacturers of DIXIE and SUMTER Magnetos ae Plugoscillators 


SPARK PLUGS 
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OW that discretion is the better part of buying, men and 
women should learn the difference between this pure — . 
silk Luxite Hosiery and adulterated silk hose. The soft 
effulgence and the grace of Luxite Hosiery commend it 
to all who have an eye to beauty. And its unrivalled 

serviceability prompts them to recommend it to their friends. bo 

So Luxite has become the great American hosiery success —and is, today, het 


an international favorite. Ask your dealer to supply you. If he cannot do so, 
write for price list and descriptive booklet today. 


Men's Silk Faced 50¢ and Pure Thread Silk 75¢ and $1.00. Other styles 
at 35c up. Women’s Pure Thread Silk $1.00 to $2.50, Other 
styles 40c up. Children’s 35c per pair and up. 


LUXITE TEXTILES, Inc., 646 Fowler St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Makers of High Grade Hosiery Since 1875 

New York Chicago San Francisco Liverpool, England Sydney, Australia 

LUXITE TEXTILES OF CANADA, Limited, London, Ont. 
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(Concluded from Page 94) 

“Not only what the town says, Jason,” 
she replied simply, ‘‘but the truth. Olive 
Stanes told me.” vee 

““Then——”’ An excited weakness broke 
his voice in a sob, and Honora rose, cross- 
ing the room to his bed. “You must posi- 
tively stop talking of this now,” she directed. 
“Tf you attempt it I shall go away and send 
a nurse.” pis 

He was helpless. against her will, an 
sank intosemi-slumberous wonder. Honora 
knew all; Olive Stanes had told her. She 
was aS noncommittal, he complained to 
himself, as a wooden Indian. She might 
have excused him without a second thought, 
and it might be that she had finished with 
him entirely, that she was merely dispens- 
ing a charity and duty; and, moving un- 
easily or lying propped up in a temporary 
release from suffering, he would study her 
every movement in an endeavor to gain her 
all-important opinion of him as he had been 
lately revealed. It was useless; he was 
always, Jason felt, in a state of disturbing 
suspense. 

He determined to end it, however, in 
spite of what Honora had said, on an after- 
noon when he was supported down to the 
street and the chaise. 

His wife took her place at his side and 
they rolled forward into the expansive 
warmth of summer. Jason was impressed 
by thesheer repetition of life; and it seemed 
to him that this was the greatest happiness 
possible—such a procession of days and 
drives, with Honora. 

Her throat rose delicately from ruffled 
lace, circled by a narrow black-velvet band 
with a clasp of remarkable diamonds; and 
he smiled at the memory of how he had 
thought once she was marrying him for 
money. That seemed years ago, but he was 
no nearer the solution of her motive now 
than then. Her slim hands were folded in 
her lap—how beautifully they were joined 
at the wrists; her tapering fingers were like 
ivory. 

As he studied them he was startled at 
their suddenly meeting in a rigid clasp, 
her knuckles white and sharp. He looked 
up and saw that they were drawing near 
a small group of men outside the apothe- 
cary’s shop. 

A curious silence fell upon the latter as 
the chaise approached; there were the 
two Radlaws, one saturnine and bleak, the 
other greenish, shattered by drugs; Thomas 
Gast; Vleet, the fishing schooner’s master; 
and a casual, familiar passer-by. Jason 
Burrage stared at them with a stony, omi- 
nous countenance, at which Gast made a 
gesture of combined insolence and uncer- 
tainty. Jason had sunk back on the cush- 
ions when he was astonished by Honora’s 
commanding the coachman to stop. It was 
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W328 and sport have always been more 
or less related. The mobilization of 
millions of men and training them in ac- 
quaintance with outdoor life will have a 
great effect upon these men after they are 
disbanded. 

It is almost certain that the war will in- 
culeate a greater admiration for physical 
prowess and physical fitness. If we later 
have universal military service, which is 
a possible thing, then whether we like it 
or not we shall have to pay more atten- 
tion than we ever have to the physical 
man. 

That means, per se, an adjustment of that 
man to conditions of outdoor living. 

An American society is sending out broad- 
cast a little post card which contains some 
astonishing statements that tend to prove 
the point of view of the Imperial German 
Government in regard to efficiency in war 
and in life itself. 

It does not)make pleasant reading for 
Americans, and cannot be quoted in full, 
but in brief it is the demand of Hinden- 
burg that all German war widows remarry 
at once, preferably to wounded or otherwise 
unfit soldiers. Love, loyalty, honor, affec- 
tion, the natural law of selection—are noth- 
ing to Hindenburg. 

It would be difficult even to imagine a 
doctrine more abominable than the fore- 
going. Only a race of slaves would accept 
the thought of it. 

So this is war—destruction raised to the 
nth*power, so that even the controlling 
powers which have set loose this reign of 
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evident that she was about to descend; he 
put out a hand to restrain her, but she dis- 
regarded him. 

His astonishment increased to incredulity 
and thenfear; herose hurriedly, but relaxed 
with a mutter of pain. 

_ Honora, a Canderay, had taken the car- 
riage whip from its holder and was walking, 
direct and composed, toward Thomas Gast. 
She stopped a short distance away. Before 
an exclamation, a movement, was possible 
she had swept the thong of the whip across 
Gast’s face. The blow was swung with 
force, and the man faltered, a burning welt 
on the pallor of his countenance. The 
coachman and Jason Burrage in the chaise, 
the men together on the sidewalk, seemed 
part of an inanimate group of which the 
only thing endowed with life was the whip 
flickering again, cutting and wrapping, 
about a face. 

There was a curiously ruthless imperson- 
ality about Honora’s erect presence, her 
icy-cold profile. Memories of old stories 
of Ithiel Canderay, the necessary, salt 
cruelness of punishment in ships, flashed 
through Jason’s mind. An _ intolerable 
weight of time seemed to drag upon him. 
Thomas Gast gave a hoarse gurgle and 
lurched forward, but the relentless lash 
drove him back. 

“You whisperer!’”? Honora said in her 
ringing voice. ‘‘You liar and slabbering 
coward! It’s necessary to cut the truth out 
of you. When you talk again about Mr. 
Burrage and the man he shot in California 
don’t leave out the smallest detail of his 
exoneration. Say that he had been robbed, 
that the other broke one of the first laws 
of miners and should have been killed. 
You wouldn’t haye done it—a knife in the 
back would be your thought—but a man 
would!” 

She flung the whip down on the bricks. 

Thomas Gast pressed his hands to his 
face, and slow red stains widened through 
his fingers. 

The apothecary stood transfixed; his 
brother was shaking in a febrile and con- 
gested horror. 

The woman turned disdainfully, moved 
to the chaise; the coachman descended and 
offered his arm as she mounted to the seat. 
The reins were drawn and the horses 
started forward in a walk. 

Honora’s gaze was set, looking directly 
ahead; her hands, in her lap of flowered 
muslin, were now relaxed; they gave an 


impression of crushing weariness. Jason’s | 


heart pounded like a forge hammer; a 
tremendous realization was forced into his 
brain—he need never again question why 
Honora had married him; his doubts were 
answered, stopped—forever. 


(THE END) 
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terror on the world see that destruction 
must have its own limitations, that there 
must be restoration, that there must be 
growth or there cannot be even future war. 
If there be not these restorative agencies, 
then the world must cease and the end has 
come. 

As applied by Hindenburg, no thought can 
be more terrible. But it leads up to another 
and a gentler side. 

One of the consequences which will be 
noticeable in this country at the close of 
the war—after we shall have beaten down 
once for all the idea that use and destruc- 
tion make the sole business of a nation— 
will be the advance of amore intelligent idea 
in regard to restoration as against applied 
destruction in the resources of this country 
of ours; and, therefore, that after the war 
we shall adjust ourselves more and more 
to European standards in the matter of 
protection of game and of forests, and the 
general utilization of what might be called 
the common property of the out-of-doors.as 
applied to the benefit of all the people. It 
is not to be supposed that a people so intel- 
ligent as the American will consent to see 
the efficiency of destruction wipe out all that 
other side of national and personal life which 
means efficiency in restoration, in growth 
and in progress. 

Therefore, ask your congressman to 
help pass the enabling act of the United 
States-Canada treaty protecting the mi- 
gratory wild fowl. 

The United States Senate already has 
passed this enabling act. 
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you. Few people realize, 

Old style corn meal 
wassimply wholecorn 
ground. In Quaker 
Corn Meal about 40 
per cent is discarded. 
The fibrous outer coat 
is removed, for that 
makes corn meal 
coarse. The oily germ 
is removed, for that 
part soon grows 
rancid. 

Quaker Corn Meal 
—yellow or white—is 
the hominy part of 
the choicest corn. 


The yellow looks like 


Another form i 


which is fancy whit 


cakes or 


See recipes on th 
package. 


You expect a Quaker product to be 
extra good, but this one will surprise 


see this, how vastly corn meals differ. 


Quaker Hominy Grits, 


hominy granulated. 


Serve as a breakfast 
cereal. Or cook it, then 
fry it. Use it in griddle 
fritters, or 
make a side dish of it. 


A Million Women 


Have Lately Discovered a 


New-lype Corn Meal 
A Superlative Quaker Product 


This is the first announcement of an exquisite corn 
meal. But a million women have already found it. 
the past few months the demand has become a sensation. 


grains of gold—the white like marble 
dust. The sealed round package pre- 
servesits freshness. Thefoodsit makes 
are sweet, smooth and inviting. 


until they 


Quaker 


Best 


Corn Meal 


Yellow or White 


The best 60% of the corn. 
© coarse outer coat, no oily 
germ included, 


15 Cents Per Package 


Except in the Far West. 
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Chicago 


In 


A glance will show 
you the vast distinc- 
tion. The first serv- 
ing will change your 
whole idea of corn 
dainties. 

Your grocer has it 
and your neighbors 
are enjoying it. Now 
we ask you to find it 


out. 

Use it for bread and 
muffins, for porridge, 
puddings and pan- 
cakes. Use it to make 
wheatless meals a 
joy. 


Also in Hominy Form 
As Fancy White Hominy Grits 
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These are dainties 
which everyone should 
know. 
saving days they are 
doubly essential. Folks 
will never miss wheat 
when you serve hominy 
grits of this grade. 
Price 15c per package, 
‘except in the Far West. 


In these wheat- 


Quaker Hominy Grits 
The Quaker Oats @mpany 
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This New Range 
Is A Wonder 
For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet long 
it can do every kind of cooking for 
any ordinary family by gas in warm 
weather, or by coal or wood when the 
kitchen needs heating. 


There is absolutely no danger in this 
combination, as the gas section is as 
entirely separate from the coal sec- 
tion as if placed in another part of 
the kitchen. 

Note the two gas ovens above —one 
for baking, glass paneled, and one for 
broiling, with white enamel door. 


Gold Medal 


Glenwood. 


The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and-is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners for 
gas and four covers for coal. 

When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the sametime, 
using one for meats and the other 
for pastry—It 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 147 
that tells all about it. 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
be and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces 


There is no longer any need for you to hear 
imperfectly, for straining to hear or being con- 
spicuous in any way. Over a quarter million 
deaf people are now hearing clearly with the 
Acousticon. And since the perfecting of our 
new 1918 Acousticon—smaller, better and just 
as strong as ever—it is no more noticeable than 
in the above picture. 

There is no need, either, to take any of these state- 
ments without proof. We have always been willing to 
prove what the Acousticon will do in each individual 
case, without a cent of expense to the user. That’s 
the reason we have over a quarter of a million en- 
thusiastically satisfied customers now. 

Just write us saying, ‘I am hard of hearing and 
will try the Acousticon.’’ We will send you, delivery 
charges paid, the 


1918 Acousncon 


For 10 Days’ [niCTOGRAPH] No Deposit 
Free Trial Die ir | No Expense 


All we ask is that you give it a fair trial in your own 
home and amid familiar surroundings. Then there 
can be no doubt of whether it improves your hearing. 

If it does not do so, we want it back without a cent 
of expense to you for the trial, because we know it 
is good business policy to have none but satisfied 
and enthusiastic customers—That’s the only kind 
we now have. Write for your FREE TRIAL today. 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 1301 Candler Bldg., N. Y. 
Canadian Address, 621 New Birks Building, Montreal 


bert ZUERV HERE 
GEM FOUNTAIN PEN CORP.,N.Y. 
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hands and making short work of the “‘soap- 
boxers,’’ the “‘pacifists”’ and the “ obstruc- 
tionists.” Little Mr. Cribbs was the most 
violent of them all. He was for organizing 
the old-time vigilantes, once so efficacious 
in the Far West, and equipping them with 
guns and ropes and plenty of tar and feathers. 

“Nothing would please me more than to 
lead such a gang,’ he proclaimed. “Lead 
’em right into these foul nests where 
What’s that, judge?” : : 

“T repeat: How old are you, Cribbs?’ 

“Oh, I guess I’m old enough to shoot a 
gun or pull a rope or carry a bucket of tar,” 
retorted the young man. 

“T’ll put it the other way: How young 
are you?” 

“T’m twenty-nine.” 

“How did you escape the draft?” 

“They haven’t reached my number 
yet,” said Mr. Cribbs with dignity. 

“Well, that’s good. There’s still hope,” 
said the judge grimly. ‘“‘They need just 
such fire eaters as you over there in France 
with Pershing.” 

Carstairs turned to Zimmerlein, who was 
being helped into his fur coat by one of the 
attendants. 

“Can’t we take you to the city, Zimmer- 
lein? There is plenty of room in the car.” 

“No, thank you, Carstairs. I’m going in 
by train. Mr. and Mrs. Prior will drop me 
at the station. Good night. Oh, here’s 
Peter. What did you hear?”’ 

“T could get no answer, Mr. Zimmer- 
lein,’”’ said the steward steadily. “Wires 
may be down, sir.”’ 

“ Good night, Mrs. Carstairs.” 

Zimmerlein held out his hand. 
She hesitated an instant, and 
thentookit. Her gaze was fixed 
as if fascinated on his dark, 
steady eyes. 


OARSE, raucous - voiced 

newsboys were crying the 
extras soon after'midnight. They 
were doing a thriving business. 
The destruction of the great 
Reynolds plant, more spectacu- 
lar and more appalling than any 
previous deed perpetrated by 
the secret enemies of the Amer- 
ican people, was to drive even 
the most sanguine and indiffer- 
ent citizen to a full realization 
of the peril that 
stalked him and 
his fellow man 
throughout the 
land. Complacent 
security was at last 
to sustain a shock 
it could not afford 
toscorn. Up there 
in the hills of Jersey 
a bombardment 
had taken place 
that rivaled in vio- 
lence, if not in 
human toll, the 
most vivid descrip- 
tions of shell car- 
nage on the dripping 
fronts of France. 

Huge but vague 
headlines screamed 
into the faces of 
quick-breathing 
men and wide-eyed 
women the first de- 
tails of the great disaster across 
theriver. Night farers, threading 
the streets, paused in their round 
of pleasure to gulp down the bitter 
thing that came up into their 
throats—a sick thing called Fear. 
From nearly every doorway in the city some 
one issued forth, bleak-eyed and anxious, 
to hail the scurrying newsboys. The distant 
roar of the shells had roused the millions in 
Manhattan; windows rattled; the frailer 
dwellings rocked on thin foundations. It 
was not until the clash of heavy artillery 
swept up to the city on the wind from the 
west that theserene, contemptuous denizens 
of. the greatest city in the world cast off the 
mask of indifference and rose as one person 
to ask the vital question: ‘‘Are the U-boats 
in the harbor at last?”’ 

An elderly man, two women and a sallow- 
faced man of thirty sat by the windows at 
the top of a lofty apartment building on 
the Upper West Side. For an hour they 


| had been sitting there listening, and looking 


always to the west, out over the dark and 


“‘Yes, This is Davenport Carstairs. . 
pital? Police Surgeon? What?.. 
Name is Hodges... 
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somber Hudson. Father, mother, daughter 
and son. The first explosion jarred the 
great building in which they were securely 
housed. 

“Ah!” sighed the old man; and it was 
a sigh of relief, of satisfaction. The others 
turned to him and smiled for the first time 
in hours. The tension was over. 

Farther downtown two men in one of the 
big hotels silently shook hands, bade each 
other a friendly good night for the benefit of 
chance observers, and went off to bed. The 
waiting was over. 

Two night watchmen met in front of one 
of the biggest office buildings in New York, 
within hearing of the bells of Trinity and 
almost within sound of the sobbing waters 
of the bay. Their faces, rendered almost 
invisible behind the great collars that pro- 
tected them from the shrill winds coming 
up the cafions from the sea, were tense and 
drawn and white, but their eyes glittered 
brightly, fiercely in the darkness. They, 
too, had been waiting. 

In a dingy apartment in Harlem three 
shifty-eyed, nervous men anda pallid, tired, 
frightened woman rose suddenly from the 
lethargy of suspense and grinned evilly, not 
at each other but at the rattling, dilapi- 
dated window looking westward across the 
sagging roofs 
of the squalid 
district. One 
of the men 
stretched 
forth a quiver- 
ing hand, and 
with a hoarse 
laugh of 


- Bellevue Hos: 
- Yes, My Butler’s 
. What Has Happened, Officer?’’ 


exultation seized in his fingers a strange, 
crudely shaped metallic object that stood 
on the table near by. He lifted it to his lips 
and kissed it! Then he put it down care- 
fully, gingerly, with something like fear in 
his eyes. 

Seraps of tin, pieces of iron and steel, 
strands of wire, wads of cotton and waste, 
and an odd assortment of tools littered 
the table. Harmless-appearing cans and 
bottles and dirty packages, with a mortar 
and pestle, a small chemist’s scales, funnels 
and graduates, stood in innocent array along 
a shelf attached.to the wall, guarded—so 
it seemed—hby sinister-looking tubes and 
retorts. 

The woman, her eyes gleaming with a 
malevolent joy that contrasted strangely 
with the dread that had been in them a 
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moment before, lifted her clenched hands 
and hissed out a single word: 

“Christ!” 

They, too, had been waiting. 

Thousands there were in the great city 
whose eyes glistened that night, thousands 
who had not been waiting, for they knew 
nothing of the secret that lay secure and 
safe in the breasts of the few who were 
allowed to strike. Thousands who rejoiced, 
for they knew that a great deed had been 
done! They only knew that devastation had 
fallen somewhere with appalling force; it 
mattered not to them where, so long as it 
had fallen in its appointed place! 

Many a glass, many a stein was raised 
in stealthy tribute to the hand that had 
rocked the city of New York! And in the 
darkness of the night they hid their gloat- 
ing faces and whispered a song without 
melody. 

Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief! 
In spirit at least they touched hands and 
thrilled with a common exaltation! 

It was after one o’clock when the Car- 
stairs’ motor crept out of the ferryhouse 
at One Hundred and Thirtieth Street and 
whirled up the hill toward the Drive. A 
rough-looking individual who loitered un- 
molested in the lee of the ferryhouse peered 
intently at the number of the car asit passed, 
and jottedit down in a little book. Henoted 
in the same way the license numbers of other 
automobiles. When he was relieved, hours 
afterward, he had in his little book the 
number of every car that came in from 
Jersey between half past eleven at night 
and seven o’clock in the morning. It was 
not his duty to stop or question the oc- 
cupants of these cars. He was merely ex- 
ercising the function of the mysterious 
secret eyes of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carstairs were admitted 
to their Park Avenue apartment by a tall, 
beautiful girl, who threw open the door the 
instant the elevator stopped at the floor. 

“Thank goodness!’’ she cried, a 
vibrant note of relief in her voice. 
““We were so dreadfully ——” 

“What are you doing up, Louise?” 
cried Mrs. Carstairs quickly. Her 
husband frowned as with annoyance. 

“Where is Hodges?”’ he demanded. 
He stood stock-still for a moment be- 
fore following his wife into the foyer. 

“He went out some time ago to get 
anextra. The boys were in the street 
calling new ones. He asked if he 
might go out. How-—-how terrible it 
is, Uncle Davvy. And it was so near 
the club. I—I Oh, I was 
dreadfully worried! 

“The papers say the shells fell 
miles away. Why, I couldn’t go 
to bed, Aunt Frieda. We have 
been trying for hours to get the 
club on the telephone.’’ She was 
assisting Mrs. Carstairs in re- 
moving her rich chinchilla coat. 
Carstairs studied the girl’s white 
face with considerable anxiety as 
he threw off his own fur coat. The worried 
frown deepened. 

“Could you hear the explosions over 
here, Louise?’’ he asked. 

‘“‘Hear them? Why, uncle dear, we all . 
thought the city was being bombarded by 
warships in the river, it sounded so near 
and so terrible. Alfie and I ran to the win- 
dows. It was just after eleven, I think. He 
called up Central at once, but the girl was 
so frightened she could hardly speak. 
She didn’t know what had happened, but 
she was sure the Germans were destroy- 
ing the city. She said another girl had seen 
the Zeppelins. Alfie went out at once. Oh, 
dear, Iam so glad you are home! I was so 
anxious se : 

““My dear child, you should be in bed,”’ 
began her uncle, taking her hand in his. 
He laid his other hand against her cheek, 
and was relieved to find it cool. ‘‘ You say, 
Alfred went out—at eleven?” 

“‘A few minutes after eleven. He waited 
until all the noise had ceased. I assured 
him I was not the least bit nervous. He 
had been working so hard all evening in 
your study over those stupid physics.” 

“And he hasn’t returned? Confound 
him, he shouldn’t have gone off and left 
you all alone here for two solid hours!” 

“Don’t be angry with -him, Uncle 
Davvy,” pleaded the girl. ‘‘He was so ex- 
cited, poor boy, he simply couldn’t sit here 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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‘The Pointed Shoe 
A Veritable Menace 


To Am eTi ca OU trews eees 


Educator unless stamped thus 
on the sole. There can be no pro- 
tection stronger than this trade- 
O writes a learned scientist, Professor 
Garrett P. Serviss, in a New York 
newspaper. He says: 


mark, for it means that behind |. 
every part of the shoe stands |: 
a responsible manufacturer. | 

**The pointed toe shoe is a veritable menace 

to America in the present crisis. Not only does 
it render the wearer incapable of marching, but 
its use produces deformities, extending from the 
toes to the ankle, causing a chronic weakening 
of the latter, which cannot be quickly cured.”’ 
Whatever your work is—whether pro- 
fessional man or farmer, clerk or student 
—resolve to conserve your energy and 
efficiency. Resolve today to banish the 
pointed, bone-bending, “‘stylish’’ shoes 
that bend your foot bones and cause fallen 
arches, twisted toes, corns, bunions, cal- 
louses, ingrown nails, and other ills, and 
get into the broad-toed, good-looking 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


~ SHOE® 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
MADE FOR MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 


Your whole family needs Educators. Therefore, get 
them a// into Educators today. But in buying, remember 
there is more to Educators than broad toe-caps! Always 
look for the name Epucaror stamped on the sole. 
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Have You READ “BENT BONES 
MAKE FRANTIC FEET”’? 
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4% 
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S 


It is a decidedly unusual book of information and advice 
by orthopedic experts. It’s free. Write for it today. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, INc., 14 HIGH ST., BOSTON, Mass. 


Makers also of the famous All-America Shoe for Men, “The Shoe That's Standardized” 
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| That Grew | 
‘| Straight i in | 


Educator 


Dull calf blucher 
Educator for Men. A 
similar pattern for Boys. 


\ Educators also come in a 


wide variety of patterns 
and materials for Women, 
Misses and Children ana 
Infants. 


TO RETAILERS 


Write us and we will tell 
you of the opportunity 
in your city for a profit- 
able Educator business. 
12,000leading merchants 
in the United States are 
selling the Educator 
Shoe with results highly~ 
satisfactory to them- 
selves. 
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How Mucha 
PYRENE Will 
Save You On 
Your 1918 Car 


15% reduction on fire insurance for all 
cars equipped with Pyrene! Note how 
much actual cash you save on your 
car each year. These savings on 1918 
models are based on the rates pro- 
mulgated by the Eastern and New 
England Conference. Rates in the 
Central and Far West are slightly lower, 
so the saving there will be correspond- 


ingly less 
Abbott f ~ $1.94 
American, B . ; 2.06 
Apperson, 6-18 E 3.30 
Austin, 12 i A 5.63 
Biddle, H é ‘ 3.98 
Briscoe, 4-24 . A 1.09 
Buick, 35 4 , 1.19 
Buick, 45 . 5 1.88 
Cadillac, 57 . . 4.21 
Case, U - 2.81 
Chalmers, 6- 30 5 2.23 
Chandler, 17 . : 2.26 
Chevrolet, D . : 2.08 
Cole, 870 * : 3.44 
Columbia, C . : 2.03 
Crawford, 6-40 : 3.38 
Crow-Elkhart, 36 ‘ 1.40 
Cunningham, V - 6.38 
Daniels, B : - 4.65 
Davis, H : . 225 
Dixie Flyer < = 1.34 
Dodge : ‘ 1.33 
Dort, 11 A : 1.09 
Elcar, 4 . = 1.61 
Elgin, A : A 1.64 
Empire, 50 3 3 1.69 
Fiat, E-17 % » 8.25 
Franklin, 9 s 3 3.08 
Glide, 6-40 : . 2.09 
Grant, 6 : A 1.58 
Hal, 25 - - 5.25 
Harroun, Al . ; 1.18 
Haynes, 38 ; é 2.59 
Hollier, 206 . F 1.93 
Hudson : 2.93 
Hupmobile, R- : 1.88 
Inter-State, T “ 1.50 
Jackson = 4 2.24 
Jordan, 60 - a 2.99 
King, EE , : 2.48 
Kissel, 6 : : 1.94 
Kissel, 12 : : 3.38 
Kline, 38 “ : 2.24 
Laughlin : < 1.58 
Lexington, R . : 2.38 
Liberty 3 2.03 
Locomobile, 38 : 7.50 
Marion-Handley : 2.48 
Marmon, 34 . F 5.32 
McFarlan Fs - 5.25 
Maxwell, 25 . f 1.12 
Mercer : - 4.88 
Metz, 25 = 1.04 
Mitchell, D- 40 2 1.88 
Moline- Knight, Ca 2.48 
Moon, 6-36. - 1.64 
Murray é : 4.20 
Nash, 681 - 1.94 
National, 6 He 2.99 
Oakland, 34. 3 1.49 
Oldsmobile, 37 : 1.78 
Olympian 5 : 1.48 
Overland, 85 . : 1.40 
Overland, 90 . - 1.19 
Owen, 42 : ‘ 7.95 
Packard, 3-25 . : 5.55 
Paige, 6-39 3 3 2.00 
Pan-American r 2.25 
Peerless, 56  . 3 S.0L 
Pierce-Arrow, 38 : 7.20 
Pierce-Arrow, 66 ? 9.75 
Premier, 6-C . a 3.42 
Regal . 4 : 1.19 
Reo 4 A 1.48 
Roamer, 6-54 . ; 3.71 
Saxon . . . 1.39 
Sayers . 4 1.94 
Scripps- -Booth, G 5 17359 
Simplex, Crane . 10.50 
Singer . : 5.70 
Standard,G . 3.68 
Stearns, 4 ‘ 2.68 
Studebaker, SH : 1.34 
Studebaker, EG 2.54 
Stutz, 16 Valve “ 3.83 
Templar, 445 . A 2.98 
Velie, 38 : > 1.90 
Westcott, 18 . - 2.91 
White, 16 Valve . 7.50 
Willys-Knight, 4 ; 2.29 
Winton, 22A . 7 4.43 
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KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


It Saves 15 Percent 


Pyrene gets you a handsome reduction on auto fire insurance— 15 percent 
every year. This amounts to no small sum in two or three years’ time. Look 
at the figures printed here and see just how much you save. 

The insurance companies know that with a Pyrene extinguisher on your 
car there’s slim chance of a fire. Hence the liberal reduction. 

Seldom an injury; seldom a life lost with Pyrene on a car. 

There is no better day than today to get Pyrene, make your car safe, make 
your family’s lives secure and get what is due you from the insurance companies. 

Sold by hardware and auto supply dealers. 


PYRENE MFG. CO., 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York—Every Appliance for Fire Protection 


(Continued from Page 98) 
without knowing what had happened. Be- 
sides, Hodges and two of the maids were 
up; so I wasn’t all.alone.” She followed 
them into the brilliantly lighted drawing- 
room. ‘‘Here are the first extras. The 
doorman sent them up to me.” 

Mrs. Carstairs dropped heavily into a 
chair. Her face was very white. 

“How terrible,” she murmured, glancing 
at the huge headlines. 

“Tsay, Frieda,’’ exclaimed her husband; 
“it’s been too much for you. A drop of 
brandy, my dear 

“Nothing, thank you, Davenport. I am 
quite all right. The shock, you know. We 
were so near the place, Louise; don’t you 
see? Really, it was appalling.” 

“What beasts! What inhuman beasts 
they are!” cried the girl in a sort of frenzy. 
“They ought to be burned alive; burned 
and tortured for hours. The last extra says 
that the number of dead and mutilated is 
beyond ——” 

“Now, now!” said Carstairs gently. 
“Don’t excite yourself, child. It isn’t good 
for you. You’ve been too ill, my dear. Run 
along to bed, there’s a sensible girl. We’ll 
have all the details by to-morrow; and, be- 
lieve me, things won’t be so bad as they 
seem to-night. It’s always the case, you 
know. And you, too, Frieda! Get to bed. 
Your nerves are all shot to pieces; and I’m 
not surprised. I will wait for 4 

A key. grated in the door. 

“Here he is now. Hello, Alfred! What’s 
the latest?” 

His son came into the room without re- 
moving his overcoat or hat. His dark eyes, 
wet from the sharp wind ,without, sought 
his mother’s face. 

“Are you all right, mother? I’ve been 
horribly worried. Thank the Lord! It’s a 
relief to see that smile! You're all right? 
Sure?” 

He'kissed his mother quickly, feverishly. 
She put her arm’round_his neck and mur- 
mured in his ear: 

“T am frightfully upset, of course, dear. 
Who wouldn’t be?” 

He stood off and looked long and intently 
into her eyes. Then he straightened up and 
spoke to his father: 

“T might have known you wouldn’t let 
anything happen to her, sir. But I was hor- 
ribly worried just the same. Those beastly 
shells went everywhere, they say. The club 
must have been oP 

“Nowhere near the club, so far as I 
know,” said his father cheerfully. ‘‘We 
were all perfectly safe. Have they made 
any arrests? Of courseit wasn’t accidental.” 

“T’ve been downtown, round the news- 
paper Offices,”’ said the young man, throw- 
ing his coat and hat ona chair. ‘‘There are 
all sorts of wild stories. People are talking 
about lynchings and all that sort of rot. 
Nothing like that ever happens, though. 
We do a lot of talking—and that’s all. It 
all blows over as soon as the excitement 
dies down. That’s the trouble with us 
Americans.” 

““America will wake up one of these 
days, Alfred,” said his father slowly; ‘‘and 
when she does there will be worse things 
than lynchings to talk about.” 

“Are your feet cold, Alfred, dear?’ in- 
quired his mother, a note of anxiety in her 
voice. “‘You’ve been tramping about the 
streets and You must have a hot- 
water bottle when you go to bed. There is 
so much pneumonia 2 : 

‘‘ Always mothering me, aren’t you, good 
Frieda?” he said lovingly. He pronounced 
it as if it were Friday. It was his pet name 
for her in the bosom of the family. ‘‘Warm 
as toast,” he added. He turned to Louise: 
“You didn’t mind my running away and 
leaving you, did you, Louise?” 

“Not a bit, Alfie. I tried to get Derrol 
on the long distance, but they said at the 
camp it was impossible to call him unless 
the message was very important. I—I 
So I asked the man if there had been any 
kind of an accident out there, and he said 
no, there hadn’t. I—asked him if Captain 
Steele was in bed, and he said he should 
hope so. Don’t laugh, Alfie! I know it was 
silly, but—but it might have been an am- 
munition depot or something at the camp. 
We didn’t know ——” 

“Ammunition, your granny! They 
haven’t sufficient ammunition in that 
camp—or in any of ’em, for that matter— 
to make a noise loud enough to be heard 
across the street. How can you expect me 
to keep a straight face when you suggest an 
explosion in an army camp?” 

“Tt’s high time we stopped talking about 
explosions and went to bed,’ said Carstairs, 
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rising. He put his arm across his wife’s 

shoulders. ‘‘We’ve had all the explosions 

we can stand for one night, haven’t we, 

dear? Come along, everybody. Off with 
ou 9 


“Hodges should be back any moment 
with the latest extra,” said Louise. ‘‘Can’t 
we wait just a few minutes, Uncle Davvy? 
He has been gone over an hour.” 

The telephone bell in Mr. Carstairs’ 
study rang. So taut were the nerves of the 
four persons in the adjoining room that 
they started violently. They looked at 
each other in some perplexity. 

“Probably Hodges,” said Alfred after a 
moment. “Shall I go, dad?” 

“See who it-is,’’ said Carstairs. 

“Wrong number, more than likely,”’ said 
his wife wearily. ‘‘Central has been unu- 
sually annoying of late. It happens several 
times every day. The service is atrocious.” 

Young Carstairs went into the study and 
snatched up the receiver. Moved by a 
common impulse the others followed him 
into the room, the face of each expressing 
not only curiosity but a certain alarm. 

“Yes, this.is Mr. Carstairs’ residence. 
oiret es OVWNAD Heme Tae Al rights shlecsab 
‘down on the edge of the library table and 
turned to the others. “‘Must be long dis- 
tance. They’re getting somebody.” 

Alfred Carstairs was a tall, well-built 
young fellow of twenty. He bore a most 
remarkable, though perhaps not singular, 
resemblance to his mother. His eyes were 
dark, his thick hair a dead black, growing 
low on his forehead. The lips were full and 
red with a whimsical curve at the corners, 
denoting not merely good humor but a cer- 
tain contempt for seriousness in others. He 
was handsome in a strong, bold way despite 
a strangely colorless complexion—a com- 
plexion that may be described as pasty for 
want of a nobler word. His voice was deep, 
with the guttural harshness of youth, loud, 
unmusical, not yet fixed by the processes of 
maturity. A big, dominant, vital boy, mak- 
ing the last turn before stepping into full 
manhood. He was his mother’s son—his 
mother’s boy. 

His father, a Harvard man, had been 
thwarted in his desire to have his son fol- 
low him through the historic halls at Cam- 
bridge, as he had followed his own father 
and his grandfather. 

Sentiment was not a part of Alfred’s 
make-up. He supported his mother when 
it came to the college selection. Together 
they agreed upon Columbia. She frankly 
admitted her selfishness in wanting to keep 
her boy at home, but found other and less 
sincere arguments in the protracted dis- 
cussions that took place with her husband. 
She fought Harvard for a dozen reasons. 
She urged Columbia because, as she said, 
it was democratic, pulsating, practical. 

In the end Carstairs gave in. He wanted 
to be fair to both of them. But he was not 
deceived. He knew that her chief reason, 
though spoken softly and with almost pa- 
thetic simpleness, was that she could not 
bear the separation from the boy she loved 
so fiercely, so devotedly. He was not so 
sure that filial love entered into Alfred’s 
calculations. If the situation had been 
reversed he was confident—or reasonably 
so—that Alfred would have chosen Har- 
vard. 

He had the strange, unhappy conviction 
that his son opposed him in this, as in 
countless other instances, through sheer 
perversity. His mother’s authority always 
had been supreme. She had exercised it 
with an iron-handed firmness that not only 
surprised but gratified the father, who knew 
so well the tender affection she had for her 
child. Her word was law. Alfred seldom 
if ever questioned it, even as a small and 
decidedly self-willed lad. Paradoxically 
she both indulged and disciplined him by 
means of the same consuming force—her 
mother love. 

On the other hand, Carstairs, a firm and 
positive character, received the scantiest 
consideration from the boy on the rare oc- 
casions when he felt it necessary to employ 
paternal measures. Alfred either sulked or 
openly defied him. Always the mother 
stepped into the breach. She never tem- 
porized. She either promptly supported 
the father’s demand or opposed it. No mat- 
ter which point of view she took the young- 
ster invariably succumbed. In plain words, 
it was her command that he obeyed and 
not his father’s. 

As time went on Carstairs came to recog- 
nize the resistless combination that opposed 
him; and, though the realization was far 
from comforting, his common sense ordered 
him to accept the situation, especially as 
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Keep the Car 
Bright—Look Prosperous 
—but Save Money for the War 


T’S extravagant to let the old car get dingy, trade it in for half its value 
and buy a new car that is no better mechanically. The old car is a beauty— 
all she needs is a new dress. Paint it yourself and save $50 to $100. 


It’s easy —it’s fun—and you can turn out a fine, clean, satisfactory job. 
Clean the car thoroughly Saturday and brush on a sparkling dress of 


Murphy Da-cote Motor Car Enamel 


Next morning as you drive down the street for your Sunday outing, the 
neighbors will say, ‘Extravagant chap—buys a new car every year.” 

More than half of the finest new cars are finished with Murphy materials. We have 
specialized for over fifty years in fine coach and automobile varnish. 


Da-cote Enamel flows on smoothly and evenly, leaving no brush marks or laps. It 
produces a beautiful sheen which will hold as long as the orig- 
inal finish. It stands weather exposure, oil, mud and constant 
washing. It dries overnight. 


Every can of Da-cote has a black and white label with a broad 
band of the exact shade of the color contained in the can. 


Write for our unique color book which shows how your car 
will look painted with different colors, and mention dealer’s 
name; we will see that you are supplied. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


Franklin Marphy, jr., President 


Motor Gar | ; 


Enamel. 


the labe/ shows the color’ Newark, N. J. 


Se Dougall Varnish Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canadian Associate 
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Motor Car Enamels 


Chicago, IIl. 


TRADE MARK 
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Reputation 


Reputation is the sum of past performance. 
It is the reputation of Hartford Tires, based 
on long years of quality-leadership, that 
means tire insurance when you use Hartfords. 


Hartford performance, on tens of thou- 
sands of cars and all kinds of roads, has 
always been better than Hartford promises. 
It is this performance, working out in greater 
satisfaction, in lower mileage costs, that has 
taught motorists to say: “You can always 


depend on Hartford Tires.” 


Buy not only tires but tire insurance. This 
insurance is yours when your car is equipped 
with Hartford Tires. 


Made in ‘H,’ ‘Plain,’ ‘Strongheart’ treads 
and Cord. Sold by selected, reliable dealers 
who are making Hartford service match 
Hartford quality. 


. HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS COMPANY 
me 1792 Broadway, New York 
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nothing could be clearer than the fact that 
she was bringing her son up with the most 
rigid regard for his future. She had her 
eyes set far ahead; she was seeing him 
always as a man and not as a boy. That 
much, at least, Carstairs conceded, and was 
more proud of her than he cared to admit, 
even to himself. He watched the sturdy, 
splendid, earnest development of his boy 
under the influence of a force stronger than 
any he could have exercised. 

Sometimes he wondered if it was the 
German in her that made for the rather 
unusual strength, which so rarely rises 
above the weakness of a mother’s pity. 
Once he laughingly had inquired what she 
would have done had their child been born 
a girl. “I should have been content to 
let you bring her up,” said she, with a 
twinkle in her eye. 

Though she was resolute, almost un- 
yielding, in regard to her growing son, her 
attitude toward her husband was in all 
other respects amazingly free from asser- 
tiveness or arrogance. On the contrary, 
she was submissive almost to the point of 
humility. He was her man. He was her 
law. A simple, unwavering respect for his 
strength, his position, his authority in the 
home of which he was the head rendered 
her incapable of opposing his slightest wish. 
An odd timidity, singularly out of keeping 
with her physical as well as her mental en- 
dowments, surrounded her with that pleas- 
ing and gratifying atmosphere of femininity 
so dear to the heart of every lord and 
master. She made him comfortable. 

And she was, despite her social activities, 
a good and capable housewife, one of the 
old-fashioned kind who think first of aman’s 
comfort and then, though in this instance 
it was not demanded, of his purse. He was 
her man; it was her duty to serve him. 

As her boy merged swiftly, almost ab- 
ruptly into manhood her long maintained 
grip of iron relaxed. Carstairs noting the 
change was puzzled. He was a long time 
in arriving at the solution. It was very 
simple after all; she merely had admitted 
another man into her calculations. Her 
boy had become a man—a strong, domi- 
nant man; and she was ready, even willing 
to relinquish the temporary power she had 
exerted over him. 

She was no longer free to command. 
Alfred had.come into his own. He was a 
man. She was proud of him. The time 
had come for her to be humble in the light 
of his glory, and she was content to lay 
aside the authority with which she had 
cloaked her love and ambition for so long. 
His word had become her law. She had 
two men in her family now. Slowly but 
surely she was giving them to understand 
that she was their woman and that she 
knew her place. She had been for twenty- 
two years the wife of one of them, and for 
twenty years the mother of the other. 

Carstairs was rich. He was a man of 
affairs, a man of power and distinction in 
the councils of that exalted class known as 
the leaders of finance. He represented one 
of the soundest vertebre in the backbone 
of the nation in these times of war. Witha 
loyalty that incurred a tremendous amount 
of self-sacrifice he had offered all of his vital 
energy, all of his heart, to the cause of the 
people. He was on many boards, he was in 
touch with all the great enterprises that 
worked for the comfort, the support and 
the encouragement of those who went forth 
to give their livés if need be in the turmoil 
of war. Davenport Carstairs stood for all 
that was fine and strong in practical ideal- 
ism; which, after all, is the basis of all 
things truly American. 
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As he stood inside the study door, watch- 
ing with some intensity the face of his son, 
he was suddenly conscious of a feeling of 
dread—not associated with the recent grave 
event, but something new—that was creep- 
ing, as it were, along the wire that reached 
its end in the receiver glued to Alfred’s 
ear. He glanced at his wife. She suddenly 
exhaled the breath she was holding and 
smiled faintly into his concerned eyes. 

“Yes,” said Alfred impatiently after a 
long pause. ‘‘Yes, this is Mr. Carstairs’ 
home. . . . Iamhisson. . . . What? . .°. 
Yes, he’s here; but can’t you give me 
the message? . . . Who are you? ... 
What? . . . Certainly I’ll call him, but —— 
Here, father! It’s someone who insists on 
speaking to you personally.” 

He set the receiver down on the table 
with a sharp bang and straightened up to 
his full height as if resenting an indignity. 

Carstairs took up the receiver. He real- 
ized that his hand trembled. He had never 
known it to happen before, even in mo- 
ments of great stress. 

“Yes, this is Davenport Carstairs. Who 
are you, please?” He started slightly at 
the crisp, businesslike reply. ‘‘Bellevue 
Hospital? Police surgeon? What? Justa 
moment, please. Now go ahead.” He had 
seated himself in the great library chair at 
the end of the table. ‘‘Yes, my butler’s 
name is Hodges... . An Englishman... . 
What? . . . What has happened, of- 
ficer? .. 5... aGoodiGodil saa 
Why, certainly! I will come down at once 
if necessary. I—can identify him, of 
course. . . . Yes, to-morrow morning 
will suit me better. . . . Hold the wire 
a moment, please!’’ 

He turned to the listeners. “Hodges has 
been injured by an automobile,” he said 
quietly. ‘‘I gather he is unconscious. You 
are nervous and upset, Frieda, so you’d 
better retire. Leave this to id 

“Ts he dead, Davenport?” she asked in 
a low, horror-stricken voice. 

““Run along, Louise! Skip off to bed! 
Pil get the details and tell you in the morn- 
ing. 

The girl swayed slightly. Her eyes were 
wide with anguish. 

““I—I shouldn’t have allowed him to go 
out,’ she stammered. ‘‘I Oh, Uncle 
Davvy!”’ 

Mrs. Carstairs put her arm about the 
girl’s waist and led her from the room. Car- 
stairs looked up at his son. 

“T guess you can stand it, Alfred. He’s 
dead; instantly killed.”” He spoke into the 
transmitter. ‘‘Tell me how it happened, 
please.” » 

He hung up the receiver a moment or 
two later. 

“Run down at the corner of Madison 
Avenue and Forty-eighth Street. There 
were two witnesses, and both say that he 
was standing in the street waiting for a car. 
The automobile was going forty miles an 
hour. He never knew what hit him. Poor 
devil! Have you ever heard him mention 
his family, Alfred? We must notify some- 
one, of course.” = 

“No, sir,” said his son. ‘‘He seemed a 
quiet sort. The other servants may know. 
Mother says his references were of the 
highest order; that’s all I know. What a 
terrible thing to have ——” 

“We must not worry your mother with 
this to-night, my son. She’s had enough 
for to-day.” 

“‘T should say so!’’ exclaimed Alfred, 
clenching his hands. He choked up, and 
said no more. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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A Revolution 


ERE eight great evolutions meet. Together 

they constitute a veritable revolution in all Tea 
Pot construction. Of course they are Mirro advan- 
tages, characteristic of the better-ness of every article 
of Mirro Aluminum. 


From the well-balanced handle to the no-burn 
knob, daintiness and utility are apparent everywhere. 
Here, indeed, is a host of wonder features to delight 
a woman’s heart. 


Here is beauty to grace any table, coupled with 
an inwrought durability that makes this Mirro Tea 
Pot a lifelong friend. Note, if you please, that the 
three ‘“‘star’’ superiorities are exclusively “‘ Mirro.”’ 


| 


rom ; 
cy) ALUMINUM \\) 


AV Reflects Good Ho Ply 


in a lea Pot 


And please remember that Mirro quality is the 
same, whatever the article; that back of the Mirro 
line is one of the world’s largest concerns manufac- 
turing aluminum ware, that each piece is the sum of 
twenty-five years’ experience in aluminum making. 


And Mirro costs you no more than aluminum 
which does not embody Mirro perfections. Mirro 
Aluminum reflects good housekeeping. See it at 
better dealers’ everywhere. 


(1) Well-balancedhandle.*(2)Welded ebonized knob. (6) Flame guard. 
handle sockets. (3) Welded spout. (7) Famous Mirro finish. (8) Rich 
*(4) Welded combination hinge and Colonialdesign. Mirro Aluminum is 
covertipper. *(5) Rivetless,no-burn, also designed in plain round style. 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company, Manitowoc, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 
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Assured Quality From Every Point 


HERE are only a few manufacturers in America 
capable of creating that intangible something known 
as highest shoe quality. 


No make of this class of footwear more closely ap- 
proximates the absolute of shoe excellence than 


fettleton 


Shoes 


Here meet all those finer qualities that distinguish real shoe superiority 
from the many efforts that approach perfection. 

The leathers from which Nettleton shoes are made are marvelous in 
their softness. Every skin selected is painstakingly chosen to bar the 
most trifling defects. Live leather soles of old fashioned goodness give 
foundations as durable as oaken staves. 

From the designing of beautifully modest, modern styles to the placing 
of each stitch and eyelet every process helps to perpetuate the traditional 
Nettleton phrase—‘“Economy through Quality.” 

In your city there is a Nettleton dealer who will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to show you these finer shoes. Prices begin at $10 the pair. 

The shoe in the illustration is our Ardsley, No. 49, tan; No. 58, black. 
The Oxford is our Ardsley, No. 061 in tan; 071 in black. 


U. S. Army Officers have ‘set the seal of their ap- 
provalon Nettleton Military Footwear Extraordinary. 


A. E. NETTLETON CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Largest Manufacturers in America of Men’s Fine Shoes Exclusively. 
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OLD STUY 


(Continued from Page 10) 


“Nor is that all!’’ He went on as though 
she had not spoken. ‘‘A picture, a valuable 
portrait of a friend of mine, has been car- 
ried away. I can see no reason why my 
room should be molested at all, but if so, 
why my most-prized possessions should be 
removed.” 

Mrs. Fairlie looked troubled. 

“T’m sure nothing was taken away, Mr. 
Saunders—except your wastebasket. Oh, 
perhaps you mean that old handbill on the 
wall. I did take that. It was hanging by 
one pin, and was so yellow and old I didn’t 
think g 

“T trust I may be permitted to judge of 
the value of my own pictures,” began 
Hugo; then stopped. It was most curious, 
but the fountains of angry eloquence went 
suddenly dry as he looked into Mrs. Fair- 
lie’s eyes. It was startling. In all his life he 
could not recall being deflected from a seri- 
ous purpose by the mere aspect of the hu- 
man eye. True, the eye or eyes in this case 
were large and soft and blue, and just at 
this minute clouded with contrition. Hugo 
caught at the idea and saved his own self- 
respect. He would make her cry if he said 
another word. Well, he wasn’t a brute. 
Not even for Hiram Meeker would he goad 
a woman to tears. 

“Tt is unfortunate—that’s all,” he said 
abruptly. ‘In future ” He meant to 
make a few terse remarks as to future do- 
mestic policy; instead he merely made an 
expressive gesture with both hands that 
might have meant anything and turned 
away under a cloud of conflicting impulses. 

He went back to his violated chamber. 
He had failed. He had meant to be harsh, 
and he had merely been foolish. There was 
something about the woman that was dis- 
turbing—that emotional capacity he had 
sensed before, that hint of tears and soft- 
ness. There was no satisfaction in beating 
up an adversary like that. The situation 
demanded quite other tactics. Suddenly he 
realized what awful power to conquer the 
pliant disposition may possess. But aloud 
he heartened himself sternly. 

“‘T must show her!” he said. ‘‘I’ll have 
to teach her just what I will tolerate.”’ 

Now began a new life for Hugo Saunders, 
a life made of excellent meals—breakfasts, 
dinners and suppers, the last: usually fol- 
lowed by programs of vocal music in which 
Hugo performed his passive, stone-deaf 
part. After this the ladies usually played 
cribbage or chatted until the old aunt re- 
tired, when for an interval Mrs. Fairlie 
sewed or embroidered under the lamplight. 
Unless he left the house or sat in his room 
Hugo could not avoid these moments in 
her presence, which he felt sure would be 
made the most of if opportunity offered. 
Plainly it was up to him to wring the neck 
of such contingency at its first stealthy ap- 
proach—to use as harsh and unbending a 
demeanor as possible. 

Buried in newspapers or briefs Hugo 
sought for isolation. But he could not for- 
get Mrs. Fairlie’s presence across the table. 
There was something irritating in her pres- 
ence there, something exasperating about 
the sight of her at work with her needle, 
about the turn of her throat, the curve of 
her chin, even her absurd eyelashes. 

“You seem to have a great deal of sew- 
ing to do,” he remarked one evening. 

“T’m not sewing this evening. I am cro- 
cheting.”’ 

“Tt is the same thing,” said Hugo coolly. 

Mrs. Fairlie looked startled. 

“Oh—not quite.” She held up a long 
snakelike affair of purple silk. ‘I am mak- 
ing a gentleman’s tie. Don’t you think it’s 
pretty?” 

“T do not,” said Hugo firmly. 

“Oh—TI hoped you would like it. They 
are very stylish.” 

“T wouldn’t wear one myself—under any 
circumstances. I think they are foolish and 
effeminate. I’d just as soon wear one of 
those knitted-tidy things. I can’t imagine 
a manly man’s caring about them.” 

Mrs. Fairlie looked distressed. 

_ “Oh, I’m sure the man I meant this for 
- jmanly—very. I—I thought he’d like 
i 


“Depends on the person.” 

“‘He’s a bachelor and he usually wears 
the wrong colors. I was even going to work 
his initials in one end.” 

“Tnitials! A man who will wear his 
initials in a necktie is a man who has his 
body covered with tattoo marks,” scoffed 
Hugo. 


“‘Well—if you really think so,” Mrs. 
Fairlie sighed reluctantly. ‘“‘I meant it for 
a birthday gift and I sent away for direc- 
tions to make the letters—H. §.; they are 
very pretty.” 

“FT S.,’” repeated Hugo. A birthday 
gift! He had a birthday coming on in 
August, and his aunt had probably tattled.: 
Was the misguided woman making the tie 
for him? For whom else, since she had let 
slip this clew. But Mrs. Fairlie had evi- 
dently noticed her error. 

“Yes,” she said; “‘formy cousin—Hector 
Snell.” 

Hector Snell! Was there a human being 
with aname like that? It sounded too thin. 

“T am sure,” said Hugo quickly, “that 
the person you intend it for would be better 
pleased not to receive such a thing.” 

“Well—if you think so,” she said again, 
and rolling up the purple snake replaced 
it in her bag. 

“Now it will be a hand-painted cigar 
box or a satin shaving-mug holder,” Hugo 
reflected sardonically. 

But going to bed that night he stared at 
his reflection in the mirror for some time. 
Mrs. Fairlie had said the man for whom she 
made the tie wore the wrong colors. Could 
it be possible he was not doing himself jus- 
tice? t 

He felt he could not cope with the prob- 
lem alone, so he dropped in on Ben Moffett 
next day and let Ben sell him half a dozen 
new ties—a zebra, a couple of brocades and 
two or three on the purple tint. He wore 
one of the last the following evening. 4 

There was no fresh evidence of an in- 
tended birthday offering or anything that 
could be construed as part of an attack by 
Mrs. Fairlie. Instead, Hugo observed, she 
had an entirely new occupation for her 
hour by the lamp. 

From a long manila envelope she would 
select a great quantity of little packets or 
books, each with a paper jacket inscribed 
cryptically. Each little book had many 
pages of varied: hues, and when a sufficient 
number had been disgorged upon the table 
Hugo noted that they were aligned in two 
rows. Mrs. Fairlie would then examine 
them, beginning at the left and proceeding 
directly across, would countermarch and 
return by the same route. Each little book 
came in for a lingering study accompanied 
by small, soft, vague murmurs, and when 
Hugo, irritated beyond restraint, had al- 
most fallen to the vulgarity of asking what 
it all meant, Mrs. Fairlie looked up and 
enlightened him suddenly. 

“They are samples,” she said. ‘I’m 
choosing a new dress, and I had these sent 
from the city.” ; 

“‘T thought you were playing solitaire,” 
said Hugo. “She'll be asking me to help her 
in a minute,” he thought, but instead Mrs. 
Fairlie surprised him. 

““You—you do not care for women, do 
you, Mr. Saunders? Your aunt has told 
me.” 

“T have no objection to woman in her 
proper place,’’ conceded Hugo largely. 

‘““Woman’s place is in the home, is it 
not?” asked Mrs. Fairlie gently. 

“Not in mine,’ Hugo yearned to say, 
but the memory of his last meal restrained 
him. After all here was an excellent op- 
portunity to state his platform—to set for- 
ever at rest any foolish notion that was 
persisting under the red-gold fluff across 
the table. , 

“T have no real personal objection to 
woman,” said Hugo tolerantly. “I have, 
in fact, every respect for such good energies 
as she possesses. It is only that I have never 
felt a personal need; as you know, I have 
never married. I am not a marrying man. 
I never intend to marry.” He delivered the © 
last words in his firmest tones. 

‘““How can one ever be sure of a thing 
like that, Mr. Saunders?” Mrs. Fairlie 
asked, her large blue eyes very wide and 
directly upon his. 

One could be sure, Hugo explained, be- 
cause one was a reasonable, reasoning crea- 
ture. It was a matter that came under the 
domain of the intelligence, the will, purely. 
Woman, in his opinion, had certain radical 
faults. For his part he could never over- 
look them. 

“Woman,” expanded Hugo, “‘has no 
sense of humor.” 

“‘She—she very often lives with a hus- 
band successfully—for many years,’”’ ob- 
jected Mrs. Fairlie. 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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~TheWitching Drop 


of Lemon Juice” 


Use It As Chefs Do 


AMOUS CHEFS now seldom serve §— | 
fish without lemons. They serve.it | 
garnished with California lemons—sliced = 
or quartered. Lemons are often bakedin = 

with the fish. 

Noted cooks get incomparable flavors _ 
by substituting lemon juice for vinegar | | 
on vegetables and in their salad dressings. 

They urge the use of lemon juice in- 
stead of cream in tea. aa | 

Do likewise in yourhome. Forthere’s 

| 
| 


] S l d D 3 more than tempting flavor to be gained. 
nN aia r essing Chefs are concerned as you are, with food 
F values as well as palates. 

: / Lemon juice is a rare appetizer—a val- 

ea uable digestive aid—due to the salts and | 

acids it contains. oe 

It furnishes the vitamines also, which | ~ 
are necessary for da/ance in the diet. 

Serve lemons for these reasons. Let 

lemons help you make many war-dishes 

more attractive. The lemon is too im- | 

portant as a dietary aid to be omitted from 

your meals. 


Sunkist 


' Es ¢ Uniformly Good Lemons 


) Ask for California Lemons. All first-class dealers | ; 
| sell them, and they cost the same as other kinds. 
\ They are clean and bright, juicy, tart and practically 

| seedless. Delivered to you, if you request it, in the 

| 
| 

1 
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On Spinach © i et: 


crisp, sanitary tissue wrappers in which they are placed i 
when packed in California. 


126 Recipes 
f 


Write us for 126 recipes for the use of Jemons, tested and proved by Miss 
Alice Bradley, Principal of Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery, Boston, Mass. 
We'll send the book containing these and other valuable recipes to any woman 
who answers this advertisement. Address Dept. E-11. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 


A Non-profit, Co-operative Organization of 8000 Growers, 
Dept. E-11, Los Angeles, California. 
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Bethlehem Balance 


“YT HE most compelling hauling and selling 
argument in Motor Truck Manufacture 
is balance. 


Take any working or supporting unit in any 
Bethlehem Truck and you'll find it the best 
obtainable for its purpose. Then balance 
it with any or all other Bethlehem parts and 
youll get the highest standard of Truck 
Manufacture. You'll get more—you'll get 
perfect balance—Bethlehem Balance. 


There is also the question of price. Com- 


pare that. — : 


$1245, 


1 Ton 1 Ton #9 
rapes F.O.B. ALLENTOWN = 


Bethlehem Motors Corporation 
Allentown, Pa. 


‘New York Show Rooms—1893 Broadway 


$1775: | 
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Hugo waived this irrelevance. 

‘She is not clever at repartee—or spon- 
taneous of wit.” 

“Indeed!” 

“She talks too much.” Hugo warmed 
up slightly. ‘The Chinese say ‘A woman’s 
tongue is the staircase to calamity.’ I 
agree.” 

“‘T’m afraid you’re very hard on us, Mr. 
Saunders.” 

““Woman is inclined to exaggerate and”’— 
the memory of Hiram Meeker rushing upon 
him—“‘she is meddlesome—interfering. I 
could cite examples.” 

There was only a faint sniff from Mrs. 
Fairlie. She had bent low over her samples. 
Hugo looked at her with some dismay. 
Had his argument reduced her to tears? 
Certainly she dabbed at her eyes with her 
handkerchief. But a minute later she 
looked up at him and smiled. 

“T don’t think you’re very kind to us, 
Mr. Saunders. Or at least you look only 
at the dark side. We must have some good 
points. I’m sure men have admitted now 
and then that women can be a real inspira- 
tion—and help them to their better selves. 
In my own life’’—she sobered—“‘I like to 
remember that [helped my husband. There 
was the matter of his tobacco for one 
thing. Mr. Fairlie had smoked for twelve 
years before I met him, but when we were 
married only three months I had him 
broken of the habit.” 

Hugo stared in cold astonishment. To 
think of anyone’s being broken of anything 
by the unformidable creature across the 
table was absurd. Plainly the late Fairlie 
had been an utter weakling, one of those 
men who are moved by fluffy hair and 
appealing eyes. 

It was during the following week that 
Buck Harley challenged Hugo on the street. 

“You and I haven’t had a chess fight 
in four weeks. Never see you any more, 
Hugo. What’s up that you stick at home 
somuch? They tell me you’ve got a pretty 
housekeeper at home now. Not getting the 
ropes on you is she?” 

“Not at all,” said Hugo coldly. ‘‘My 
aunt’s health is not very good at present, 
and I want to look after her. She’s been a 
mother to me for a great many years.” 

Buck had laughed quite rudely at. this 
piece of solicitousness. He had done even 
more. He had called at the house quite 
unnecessarily; coming in on one of the song 
recitals when Hugo was officiating beside 
the piano; getting himself introduced and 
staying an unconscionable time to talk 
about dull, uninteresting things. He had 
been quite insufferable when he left—con- 
gratulating Hugo in the hall and making 
remarks about “pretty widows with cork- 
ing eyes.” 

It was all beside the mark, but it was 
quite true as Buck had intimated that Hugo 
was staying at home rather more than he 
had done formerly. However, he was grow- 
ing older and, after the dinners he was eat- 
ing lately, the comforts of an armchair and 
a good light were more appealing than ever. 

Also summer was approaching rapidly 
and the armchair could be placed on the 
veranda. After the usual musical program 
the performers could go out and enjoy the 
pleasant zephyrs that stirred the flowering 
lilacs near by. It had occurred to Hugo on 
several evenings lately that after the first 
unrest and unpleasantness his life promised 
to readjust itself very acceptably ‘to the 
new order of things. Since he had eluci- 
dated his philosophy of life to Mrs. Fair- 
lie—his views on women generally—there 
had not been the least sign that they were 
to be disturbed. Mrs. Fairlie let him dis- 
tinctly alone. And he began to relent 
toward her—to unbend from his harsh, crit- 


_ical attitude. It was true, as Buck had 


said, Mrs. Fairlie was young and pretty. 
To see her hands moving in the growing 
dusk like fluttering white moths above her 
sewing or embroidery as he glanced up 
over his newspaper, while a westering wind 
brought flower scents to his nostrils,was by 
no means the tax upon his nerves he had 
fancied it would be. 

Also Mrs. Fairlie seemed to be a person 
of some taste. The loitering gallants who 
swung up the street and ogled in at her— 
even the facetious Harley—sowed only 
tares. She never seemed tosee them. No; 
for a space the suspicious soul of Hugo 
Saunders knew peace—lulled by a sense of 


_comfortable security. 


It was on a moon-bright evening that 
this peace was slightly disturbed. The 
little housekeeper laid down her sewing and 
eyed Hugo thoughtfully. 
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“‘Mr. Saunders,” she said, ‘‘the ladies 
of the Civie Club in this town are giving 
a picnic bazaar on Saturday. I am selling 
tickets. I wonder whether you might not 
care to go.” 

““What makes you think I would go toa 
picnic bazaar?”’ asked Hugo. ; 

“Well, it is for a public benefit, and be- 
sides it will be interesting. It will be held 
in Ryder’s Park—and the picnic will be 
out-of-doors, just like the regular kind. 
The bazaar part—the aprons and all that— 
will be in the Casino building.” 

“T’m not sure that my stock of aprons 
needs replenishing.” : 

“Well, there will be other things . . . 
rides on the carrousel and races and—and 
different kinds of contests. Everybody in 
town is taking tickets because the money 
is to be used to paint the telegraph poles 
green. And I thought—well, most of the 
gentlemen are taking their lady friends.” 

Ha! The murder was out! Hugo smiled 
inwardly. 

“T have no lady friend,” he said firmly; 
“and if I had I don’t think I should ever 
invite her to a picnic bazaar.” 

“But the telegraph poles! I just thought 
I’d ask you. Mr. Harley is going to buy 
ten tickets from me.”’ 

Hugo turned a disapproving eye upon 


er. 

“Buck Harley! I did not know you were 
so well acquainted. He is not the sort of 
man I should trust too deeply.” 

“T’m not trusting him—only selling him 
tickets.”’ 

“T have no objection to buying some 
tickets,’ said Hugo after a moment’s pause; 
“but I shall not feel obligated to attend.” 

“T think you ought to attend,” said Mrs. 
Fairlie. ‘“‘I think every man ought to take 
an interest in the civic life of his town and 
in the religious life too. Mr. Fairlie used to 
feel the way you do about things, but when 
we had been married only six months I 
got him to join the Citizens’ Improvement 
Club, and before the year was out he be- 
came a member of the Congregational 
ae He was like a different man after 
thats. 

“‘T can believe that,’’ said Hugo in his 
soul. Again he had that vague apprecia- 
tion of the strength possessed by the weak— 
their merciless power to accomplish what 
they will; but he only said aloud: 

‘“‘T will buy fifteen tickets, but I do not 
care to waste my time on an affair of that 
sort.” 

Yet notwithstanding this, on the after- 
noon designated Hugo left the house dressed 
in his best and found his feet moving quite 
unaccountably in the direction of Ryder’s 
Park. All the town seemed flocking in 
there, and Hugo had not gone far before he 
perceived Mrs. Fairlie, who had left the 
house a little earlier, just ahead of him. 
She looked very youthful in a broad-rimmed 
hat and flowered gown and carried a large 
parcel under her arm. In common decency 
there seemed nothing for it but to go for- 
ward and offer to assist her, and having car- 
ried the parcel to the park gate convoy it 
still farther—to the temple of fancywork . 
where the iron holder and the guest towel 
reigned. And here Hugo found his escape 
cut off. A corps of ladies stood about near 
the entrance. One of them, a large, dark, 
mustachioed lady, detached herself and 
approached briskly: 

“Mr. Saunders, it’s quite a treat to 
have you out to-day. You’re just in time 
for the potato race.” 

“Tm not betting this year,” said Hugo 
dryly. “My favorite potato was laid up 
for repairs last season.’ 

“‘Aren’t you cute, Mr. Saunders? But 
you do it yourself, you know. Each gemp’- 
man runs with a potato on a tablespoon, 
over to that post, when we give the signal. 
The winner gets a free ride on the carrousel 
for himself and lady. Mr. Harley’s coming 
rhage 
Hugo saw Buck Harley then—aligned 
with half a dozen other unfortunates on an 
adjacent stretch of green. 

““Comeonin, Hugo,” Buck calledblithely. 
“Tt’s quite a feat, you know. A test of 
nerve not to spill the murphy. Beta dollar 
you can’t control yourself. When I win 
I’m going to ask Mrs. Fairlie to ride the 
merry-go with me.” 

“Tf you win,” corrected Hugo. ‘‘Give 
me an outfit, please.’”” And he found potato 
and spoon thrust into his hand. 

In a minute he had lined up with the 
others, and at the signal “‘One—two— 
three—go!” he spurted lightly downfield. 
He confined himself to the plain or garden 


(Continued on Page 109) 
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OESN’T /o4 as if he needed it, does 

he? But he dd need it three minutes 

ago before the youngsters got him in tow. 

Sat there in his armchair with cigar and 

paper and guessed he just didn’t want to see 
any pictures. 


But that’s all changed now. Dad has found 
out that a Paramount or Artcraft feature is 
mighty well worth the effort of getting there, 
with its foremost stars, superb directing and clean 
treatment. 


Dad’s was a bad case, too. 
Stubborn! 


But, arrived at the theatre, he was quick to see 
the tremendous difference between what he re- 
membered of motion pictures— it’s quite a while 


since he went—and the Paramount and 
Artcraft photoplays of today. 


*‘Somebody seems to have got the right 
idea,” he admitted cheerfully half way through 
the performance, and the family soon let him 
know which somebody that was, and how 
Paramount and Artcraft had come mighty near 
taking all the guess-work out of motion pictures. 


Go to it, children of America and wives young 
and staying young! Take the shells off all the Dads! 


The wiser they are the more they will enjoy 
—the foremost stars, 
—the superb directing, 
—the c/ean motion pictures 
—ot Paramount! of Artcraft! 


WV, | how to be sure of seeing Paramount 
Th Tee AVS [ Z K; NOW and Artcraft Motion Pictures 


0717€ By seeing these trade- 
marks or names in the 
advertisements of your 

local theatres. 


ZWO By seeing these 
trade-marks or names on 
the front of the theatre 
or in the lobby. 


three By seeing these 
trade-marks or names 
flashed on the screen 

inside the theatre. 


ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres. JESSE L.LASKY Vice Pres, CECIL B.DE MILLE Director General : 
+ “NEW YORK - 
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The Last Word in Tire Economy 


You know that there is no denying the advantages of 
the good tire built on the cord idea. It gives you double 
the wear; it also rides easier and coasts farther—saves 
both the gasoline and the car. Beyond any reasonable 
doubt, it is the economy tire. 


For the car owner, the question is no longer one of 
whether or not to adopt the cord, but of which cord to 
choose. . Because, a cord tire is bound to defeat the very 
purposes above named, unless it is properly constructed. 


The General Cord Tire is a two-cure, expanded on a 
specially constructed air bag. Every cord is expanded 
equally to the fraction of an inch —and the tire cured 
while the cords are thus stretched to the degree inflation 
on the wheel would have stretched them. 


Result: When the tire is inflated on the wheel, it is 
in practically the same condition it was in when cured. 
The rubber is not stretched — it gives naturally to road 


RAL=COR 


TIRES 


The tire that dives 
double the wear 


Rides easier 
Coasts further 
Saves the car 
Saves gasoline 


Every regular size 
iS an oversize 


obstructions—doesn't cut, split, rim-cut or separate from 
the fabric as in the case where inflation on the wheel 
puts the whole tire structure under tension. 


The man who developed this type of cord construction, 
which has proven to be the successful method, is one of 
us. In General Cords these finer points—-proven prin- 
ciples of cord construction—are carried to their practical 
stage of perfection. 


Size for size, Generals are the giant cords. Also, the 
non-skid tread is an achievement in scientific designing 
which enhances all the comfort, economy and safety 
features of cords. 


Remember what we promised you about the General 
fabric tire when we first announced it—you know that - 
we've more than made good every word—in less than 
two years of a notable, nation-wide success. 


Built in Akron by THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


a i ll aa SS as 


April 6,1918 


(Continued from Page 106) 
variety of running as against the knock- 
kneed and pigeon-toed action of the others 
and the fancy pigeonwings incorporated by 
Mr. Harley. Ignoring his burden he simply 
ran, and quite likely for this reason found 
himself a winner at the distant goal. A 
chorus of acclaim filled the air. 

“Mr. Saunders wins.” ‘‘Isn’t he won- 
derful!” ‘“‘Here’s your ticket for the car- 
rousel!”’ 

“Watch out for the headlines in next 
week’s paper,” laughed Buck. “ ‘Prominent 
Lawyer Wins Thrilling Sporting Event.’ 
Pick up your partner, Hugo. I’ll bet a 
quarter I can beat you snatching rings from 
my horsie.” 

Hugo prepared to wash his hands of the 
whole affair. 

“T have no partner,” he was beginning, 
when his eye fell on Mrs. Fairlie. She was 
looking at Buck Harley. If he did not 
invite her Buck certainly would, and there 
was notelling. . . . Buck wasa heartless 
philanderer at best, and Mrs. Fairlie alone 
in the world. He turned to her stiffly. 

“Tf you will give me the pleasure,” he 
suggested. 

Mrs. Fairlie gave it to him. They moved, 
the center of a small crowd of which the 
facetious Mr. Harley made one, toward the 
waiting merry-go-round with its faunal ex- 
hibit. 

Mrs. Fairlie chose a swan and Hugo a fine 
Arabian with rolling eye and lolling tongue, 
and in a minute he felt the earth move 
under him as the platform began to circle 
to ‘Green Grow the Rushes—O!”’ played 
on a wheezy organ. 

Not since boyhood had he participated 
in this delight. It awakened old memories, 
curious half-forgotten concepts. When he 
flashed abreast of the ring machine his 
arm went out automatically to the iron 
trophy inits nose. He missed, and at Buck 
Harley’s ribald ery felt the blood of com- 
petition surge into his ears; round once 
more—snatch—and he got it. A brass 
one meant a free ride. Let Buck Harley 
beware! . . . Suddenly it became the 
age-old duel .between two roused males. 
Spectators looked on with cheers and hand- 
clapping. 

But the gods were with Hugo! The lady 
on the swan had five gratuitous rides as 
against three for Mr. Harley’s partner. 
And now a curious dementia seemed to 
seize Hugo. He was delivered into the 
toils of the picnic bazaar. He forgot all 
intent, all purpose to separate himself there- 
from. He lingered on and on. He “‘hit the 
nigger in the eye” and drew his five-cent 
cigar; he bought rashly of “chances” at 
the Indian Booth and drew a pair of shoes 
for a child, beaded in rainbow hues; he 
tried his hand at quoits and swung on the 
swings and rode on the “‘razzle-dazzle.”” He 
ate a Frankfurter sandwich, a popcorn ball 
and drank a beaker of synthetic orange 
juice. He even took part in the barrel race 
and viewed the tub regatta. And all this 
time he saved Mrs. Fairlie from the clutches 
of Buck Harley. 

Once or twice his subconsciousness 
stirred. Caution whispered: ‘‘Watch out, 
Hugo! This is dangerous.”’ But he drowned 
all scruples with the maxim: “There is 
safety in numbers.” 

But it was not to be ‘‘numbers”’ perma- 
nently. 

There came a moment when Hugo found 
himself alone with Mrs. Fairlie on a small 
hill at the upper end of the park looking at 
the view. It was not much of a view and 
Hugo hardly knew how he had got there. 
But there he was. It was not unpleasant. 
It was not difficult to enjoy a brief rest, his 
back against a sheltering maple, with a 
vision of Mrs. Fairlie opposite, her ever- 
busy fingers weaving a basket from grasses. 
At any rate Hugo relaxed so far that he 
forgot all caution. He talked. He talked 
as he had never in his life talked to a 
woman. And Mrs. Fairlie listened. Indeed 
there was nothing else she could do. For 
Hugo’s conversation was a monologue—a 
dissertation on his ambitions, ideals, views 
of life. Once or twice a bee buzzing near at 
hand tried to alight on his nose—perhaps 
with some intent to warn him of one of the 
most seductive perils that can befall a man. 
But it was of no use; Hugo talked until he 
had finished. 

Only then did they rise to go. And then 
the portentous happened. Mrs. Fairlie 
tripped over a projecting root, tried to save 
herself from falling, and crumpled down 
into a small heap. When Hugo reached 
her with an assisting hand her face was 
white, her lips quivering. 
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“Tt’s my ankle. I—I’ve twisted it,’’ she 
faltered. ‘‘I won’t be able to walk a step.” 

Hugo recognized it perfectly. The 
sprained-ankle situation—the lady who had 
to be carried. Oh, it was a genuine ankle, 
of course, but one of the oldest gags in the 
game. Certainly Mrs. Fairlie’s resources 
were limited. But also certainly it was up 
to him. 

‘*Perhaps I can carry you,” he offered. 

“‘T’m afraid I’m so heavy,” Mrs. Fairlie 
hesitated. 

It was absurd, for she was in the whippet 
class, but Hugo did not reassure her. He 
wore a very doubtful look as he slipped an 
arm under her knees and another round her 
waist. 

“You had better put an arm round my 
neck,” he suggested; “it will distribute 
your weight better.” 

Mrs. Fairlie complied. 
strong,’ she said. 

“Ts your ankle very painful?” 

“Tt hurts quitealot. . . . ’msosorry, 
Mr. Saunders. I think I hear people down 
at the grove; perhaps Mr. Harley is there 
and he would help you.” 

“Better not try that. Buck’s heart is not 
very strong; I think I’m perfectly able to 
take you.” 

It seemed quite true. Hugo was carry- 
ing Mrs. Fairlie as though he had carried 
ladies all his life, and he realized this as 
he went; also other things. He knew now 
why the sprained ankle was so often con- 
clusive with the harried male. Mrs. Fairlie 
was so soft and so little; there was a faint 
fragrance about her. Why, even the light 
tickling of her hair against his cheek— 
surely with a weaker man He steeled 
his soul. He would treat Mrs. Fairlie as 
he had treated the potato in the race. For- 
getting his burden he would merely walk. 

Hugo walked. At the foot of the hill an 
admiring gallery joined him, and with much 
the air of a conqueror returning from dis- 
tant lands Hugo delivered his burden over 
to the Ladies’ Committee on Fancywork. 

He flung out of Ryder’s Park like a man 
with a bitten heel. If only he had not 
gone—had not loitered about, behaving 
like an ass or a glorified schoolboy. Never 
again! The strain on his composure was 
warning enough; after this, no matter what 
his quixotic impulses, he would let things 
take their course. 

Mrs. Fairlie’s ankle did not prove serious. 
In twenty-four hours she was at her usual 
tasks and the household routine moved 
smoothly as before. 

It was therefore a great surprise to Hugo 
to come home on the following Wednesday 
evening and find his meal served by the 
dusky Blanche, with no sign or trace of 
Mrs. Fairlie. His aunt broke the news. 

“Mrs. Fairlie has gone,’”’ she told him. 

“Gone!” repeated Hugo. 

“Back to Franklin,” said the aunt. “A 
cousin of hers has been hurt in an auto- 
mobile accident and his mother sent for 
her, and I’m afraid we may never see her 
again. She was all uncertain herself. Poor 
dear, she cried when she left.”’ 

“Why, it isn’t possible!” Hugo put 
down his fork abruptly. ‘‘Why, I won’t 
have it! I can’t eat Blanche’s pie. She 
knows that,’’ he added. 

His meal was a poor affair. He got up 
and wandered aimlessly—to the porch, to 
the sitting room. The house had a hushed, 
almost funereal air, he thought. It was 
impossible to settle down to anything. 

Across the table Mrs. Fairlie’s usual chair 
was vacant. It was just like old times— 
the good old times of six weeks back, before 
the feminine invasion. Nobody now to 
ravel out the skein of his thought by silly 
little speeches, nobody to clutter up his 
table with silly sewing tools or the air with 
silly little tunes. Hugo’s eye fell on the 


“You are so 


-piano. The ‘‘book of airs’ was still upon 


it—forgotten no doubt in the hurried move. 
It stood open at a ballad: 


What's this dull town to me? 
Robin’s not here. . . . 


Hugo closed it with a slam. He never 
had cared for the fool song anyhow. He 
glanced at the clock. Seven-thirty, and 
his old-time wonted evening for chess. Bet- 
ter go and look up Buck Harley and renew 
old custom. 

Hugo got his hat and set off across the 
porch with a cheery masculine whistling, 
but the whistle died as he went down the 
steps and when he reached the gate he real- 
ized he wasn’t feeling well. There was a 
heavy-weighted feeling beneath his second 
ple button. He wasn’t in the mood for 
chess. 
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wonderful 


system of recon- 
structing and re- 
creating the 
human organism 
—a system of 
mental and physical development 
that has already revolutionized the 
lives of men and women all over 
the country. It has brought thema 
new kind of health, strength, energy, 
confidence and success. It has given 
them such marvelous energy of mind 
and body that they enjoy a life so full, 
so intense, so thoroughly worth while, 
that the old life to which they were 
accustomed seemed totally inferior 
in every respect. 
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radiates vitality, his whole being pulsating with unusual life 
and energy. And his mind is even more alert and active than 
his body; he is tireless. Visit him, talk with him and you are 
impressed with the fact that you are in the presence of a 
remarkable personality, a superior product of the Swoboda 
System of body and personality building. Swoboda embodies 
in his own super-developed mind and body— in his wonderful 
energy—the correctness of his theories and of the success of 
his methods, 

Swoboda numbers among his pupils judges, senators, con- 
gressmen, cabinet members, ambassadors, governors, physi- 
cians and ministers — workingmen as well as millionaires. 


These New Copyrighted Books Are Free 
“<CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION” and “‘THE SCIENCE 
OF LIFE’’ are the AB C of Evolution and persistent 
youth. These books explain Conscious Evolution 
and the human body as it has 


never been explained before. 
They explain the Swoboda the- 


No Drugs or 
Medicines 


This new system, al- 
though it has already 
resulted in the com- 
plete recovery of thou- 
sands upon thousands 
of ‘‘extreme”’ cases, is 
just as valuable to peo- 
ple who are satisfied 
with their health. It 
gives them an entirely 
new idea of how truly 
healthy and happy a 
human being can be— 
how overflowing with 


tress, you haveno real health, living, 
vital and mental power. You have 
but negative health. You are well 
by mere accident. Real health and 
real success come only through the 
power to live and to succeed. The 
Swoboda character of health, vital- 


enjoy conditions that now distress 
you. A unique, new and wonder- 


fuldiscovery that furnishes the body 


energy that surpasses imagination. 


Unless your body, in every depart- | 
ment, including the mind, is capable | 
of withstanding abuse without dis- | 


ity and energy will enable you to | 


and brain cells with a degree of | 


ory, the law and the reason for 
the evolution of mind and body. 


They tell how the cells and 
their energies build the organs 
and the body, and how to organ- 
ize the cells beyond the point 
where Nature left off for you, 
and where you as Nature may 
continue your self-evolution. 


These books will give you a 
better understanding of yourself 
than you could obtain through 
reading all of the books on all 
of the sciences and philosophies 
on the subject of mind and body. 


“CONSCIOUS EVOLU- 
TION’’ and “‘THE SCIENCE 
OF LIFE’’ will show you how 
you can increase the pleasures 
of life to a maximum — how to 
intensify them and how to make 
your life more profitable, pleas- 


energy, dash and life. 
And it is so thoroughly 
natural and simple that 
it accomplishes seemingly impossible results 
entirely without the use of drugs, medicines 
or dieting, without weights or apparatus, 
without violent forms of exercise, without 
massaging or electricity or cold baths or 
forced deep breathing—in fact this system 
does its revolutionizing work without asking 
you to do anything you do not like and 
neither does it ask you to give up anything 
you do like. And so wonderful are its re- 
sults that you begin to feel renewed after 
the first five minutes. 


How the Cells Govern Life 


The body is composed of billions of cells. 
When illness or any other unnatural condi- 
tion prevails, we must look to the cells for 
relief. When we lack energy and power, when 
we are listless, when we haven't smashing, 
driving power back of our thoughts and actions, when we must 
force ourselves to meet our daily business and social obliga- 
tions, when we are sick or ailing, or when, for any reason, we 
are not enjoying a fully healthy and happy life, it is simply 
because certain cells are weak and inactive or totally dead. 
And this is true of ninety 
people out of every hundred, 
even among those who think 
they are well, but who are in 
reality missing half the pleasure 
of living. These facts andmany 
others were discovered by 
Alois P. Swoboda, and re- 
sulted in his marvelous sys- 
tem of cell-culture, 


Re-Creating 


of life 


Human Beings 
Swoboda has shown men and women 
in all parts of the world and in all walks 
ife how to build a keener brain, a 


urable and joyous. These essays 
will show you the way to the 
full life, the superior life, the 
more satisfactory life, the lively 
life. They will show you how to overcome the inferior life, 
the feeble life, the negative life, the unsatisfactory life. 


Why Miss the Super-Pleasures of Life? 
“CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION” and “THE SCIENCE OF 


LIFE’? will show you how to increase your pleasures and 
happiness to a maximum, and how to reduce your troubles 
of every character, mental, physical, physiological and con- 
ceptual to a minimum. 

Conscious Evolution will show you how to intensify, pro- 
long, increase and magnify your pleasures. 

“CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION ’’ and “‘ THE SCIENCE OF 
LIFE’? will show you that you have not as yet experienced the 
real and highest pleasures of life, and will show you how to 
attain the super-pleasures of life. In a word, these two 
essays will reveal the startling, educating and enlightening 
secret of gigantic health and mind power. 

“CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION”’ and “THE SCIENCE OF 
LIFE,’’ which Swoboda has written and copyrighted, will 
be sent you free of charge and free of all obligation to 
Swoboda, if you will write for them. 

JUST WRITE YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS ON THE 
COUPON, TEAR IT OUT AND MAIL IT TO SWOBODA, 
OR DRAW A RING ABOUT YOUR NAME ON YOUR 
LETTERHEAD, OR MERELY SEND A POSTAL GIVING 


YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS. DOIT TODAY! YOU 
CANNOT AFFORD 
TO LIVE AN Address 


INFERIOR 


LIFE. _ ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 


® 2124 Berkeley Building, 
¥ New York City 


more (superb, energetic body, stronger 
muscle, a more vigorous heart, a healthier 
stomach, more active bowels, a better liver 
and perfect kidneys. He has times without 
number shown how to overcome general 
debility, listlessness, lack of ambition; 
lack of vitality—how to revitalize, re- 


The 
Swoboda 


System 
is as 
Effective 
for 


type 


possible to you. 


Swoboda is only 
one perfect example 
of the Swoboda sys- 
tem. He fairly 


Women 
as for 


Men 


generate and restore every part of the 
body to its normal state—how to re- 
cuperate the vital forces, creating a 
physical and mental super- 

efficiency that almost invariably re- 
sults in greater material benefits than 
you ever before dreamed were 
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Fire may flash 
and 
be hard to reach 


WN overturned kettle of fat 


flashes into flame behind |} 


the kitchen range. It would be 


difficult in such cramped quar- 
ters to pump a fire extinguisher and 
at the same time keep your aim true. 
And this is but one of the many “hard 
to get at” places where fire may gain 
a foothold. 


You can discharge the Johns-Manville 
Fire Extinguisher by hand pumping, 
where there’s elbow room. But in an 
emergency you can also discharge it 
by air pressure previously pumped up. 
Then throw the nozzle lever over and 
aim thestream at the baseofthe flames, 


It’s an added feature that increases 
your safety—and it costs no more. 
Look for the lever when you buy— 


f Look for the 
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lever — 
controlling 
the stream 


Price in U.S. East 
of Colo. $10; 
‘4 $10.50 Colo. and 

> West. Canada: 
$12 East of Cal- 
gary; $12.50 Cal- 
gary and West. 


! 


it’s the distinctive mark of the Johns- 
Manville, the only one-quart extin- 
guisher with two methods of operation. 


The Johns-Manville Fire Extinguisher 
is approved by the Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories, Inc. Motorists equipped with 
it can save 15% on their automobile 
fire insurance. 

* * * 


To the Trade—The Johns-Manville 
Extinguisher is sold only through job- 
ber-dealer channels. Write for details. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 
10 Factories— Branches in 61 Large Cities 
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“Tt’s that damned pie of Blanche’s,” he 
said gloomily. 

He had to eat a great many of Blanche’s 
pies in the next few weeks, and loaves and 
cakes and steaks of her preparing, and the 


| strain told on him. Though he had endured 


Blanche’s cooking for years he wondered 
now that he had ever survived. The strain 
was telling on the house too. It wore a 
jaded look inside and Hugo made voluntary 
comment. 

““My room is dusty and needs a clean- 
ing,” he said testily; ‘‘but you’d better let 
it be till Mrs. Fairlie comes back.” 

“Tf she ever does,” sighed his aunt. ‘‘I 
had a card from her this morning and she 
can’t be sure about anything. Her cousin 
was hurt pretty bad, that Mr. Hector Snell.” 

Hugo started. Hector Snell! Cousin! 
So he really existed. Then the purple tie 
had never been meant for him at all; what 
a conceited ass he had been. He could have 
groaned aloud; it was all part of thestrange- 
ness. Everything was strange now. For if 
he missed the creature comforts Mrs. Fairlie 
had created he realized that he also missed 
Mrs. Fairlie herself. Coming home was a 
dull affair now. 

“You wouldn’t think a woman—just one 
small woman—could make such an infernal 
difference,’ he reflected; ‘‘we’ll never get 
another housekeeper like her.’ 

It wouldn’t have been so bad if he had 
been feeling in better health. He was not 
at all well. Some obscure trouble seemed 
to be threatening him, forcing itself on his 
attention, destroying his rest, his nerves. 
When Hugo had suffered thus about ten 
days he sought Doc Busley. 

“T’ve got some kind of stomach trouble, 
I guess,” he told Doc. “Can’ t sleep much; 
digestion’s poor, no appetite.” 

“Maybeit’s that cook of yours,”’ Docsug- 
gested. ‘I hear you lost your housekeeper, 
Hugo. Why don’t you try somebody else? 
I know a woman in Bucklesville wants a 
place. Elderly, neat, good cook too—not 
the lady kind, but competent. Ugly as all 

et out —— ” 
5 “Wouldn’t look at her!’’ Hugo almost 
shouted. 

He tore up Doc’s prescription going 
home. What was the use of bismuth and 
pepsin and hydrochloric acid when his soul, 
not his stomach, ailed? He was the victim 
of an obsession. What he needed was a 
philter, an anodyne such as the witches of 
old brewed. 

Well, it should never conquer him. He 

A A fight to the bitter end. WHat he 
eded was recreation, a change. . And so 
he came to the adventure of the: fishing 
creel. He decided he would go fishing for a 
day—up Sandy Creek. The piscatorial art 
would help to settle his nerves and serve to 
remind him of that other form of angling he 
believed in so firmly. 

So having gathered the necessary traps 
he went up into the garret to find an old pet 
creel hefavored. It hung ina dusty, disused 
corner, and taking it out Hugo brushed and 
shook it gently. The lid flew open and 
spilled a strange hoarding over him. 

Samples! Little packets of bright silks 
and cottons, tiny feminine scraps that had 
been stored here tenderly, rained upon him. 
Soft raveled edges of thin silks and sleazy 
cottons caught and clung to his wrists and 
fingers, his sleeves, like little loving touches 
from a woman’s hand; and with a queer 
choking in his throat Hugo went down in 
inglorious defeat. 

““My Lord, she’s gone and done it,”’ he 
prosnes. “Damn it all, I’m in love with 

er!” 

Yes, it was the death of the bachelor 
buccaneer. Fate and a lady willed other- 
wise. And this though he had been given a 
keener insight than most men—had been 
able to check up the moves all through the 


game. There was all that fine cooking, that: 


dexterous housewifery, the musical eve- 


‘ nings, the hint of tears and need of protec- 


tion and—yes, more than all—the ankle, the 
sprained ankle. Why, he had been caught 
by old stuff played against him while his 
eyes were wide open. 

No matter. He was in the throes of the 


oldest stuff in the world. 
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“Lord, how I want her,” he groaned. 
“T’ll give her a week, and if she doesn’t 
come then, I’ll go and get her.” 

But he didn’t need the whole week. It was 
on the third evening after that, sitting dis- 
mally en solitaire in his sitting room, Hugo 
heard the front door open. He got up, with 
the student lamp in his hand, and looked 
into the hall. And Mrs. Fairlie was there! 

“Thank heaven!” said the soul of Hugo 
Saunders, but he only said aloud in a harsh 
unnatural voice: ‘‘So you’ve come home 
at last. Well—it’s high time.” 

“Why, Mr.Saunders—are you displeased 
withme?” Thecolor left Mrs. Fairlie’s face. 

“Why shouldn’t I be?”” Hugo advanced 
almost threateningly. ‘‘You went away 
and left me—left me just when I needed 
you.’ Emotion overpowered him. ‘‘Oh, I 
knuckle under—I give in,” he said bitterly. 
He looked at Mrs. Fairlie and Mrs. Fairlie 
looked at him, and a strange tremor seized 
Hugo. “I mean,” he explained in a thick 
choking voice, ‘‘I mean—if you force me 
to say so—that I seem to have fallen in love 
with you. Ididn’trealize until you left ——’- 

“Mr. Saunders! Are you trying to make 
me go away again?” 

“Certainly not,” cried Hugo hoarsely, 
his voice breaking. ‘‘Why, I’ve been a 
lunatic—ever since you left. I’m asking 
you to stay always—to marry me.” 

“But you told me you never intended 
to marry,” Mrs. Fairlie murmured. 

“T didn’t intend to, but I’m going to,” 
said Hugo; “that is, if you—if you’ll give 
me any hope. Why, you’ve got to!” he 
cried sharply. 

Mrs. Fairlie smiled faintly. 

“And you were so afraid—from the be- 
ginning that I Oh, I could take my 
revenge now, couldn’t I? Are you sure 
you're a free agent? Wouldn’t you always 
feel that I ——’ 

“Don’t,” moaned Hugo. “I’ve been a 
fool, that’s all. And I’m still afraid—but 
only that you’ll go away again. Mrs. Fair- 
lie—Annette—listen to me!’ 2 
~_ “Oh, I am listening,” said Mrs. Fairlie 
suddenly, and her cheeks grew very pink, 
““and—and I’m not going either. You see 
after I got over there—I found I—I wanted 
to come back d-dreadfully and—well—so I 
just came, Mr. Saunders.” 

-And it was just here that Mr. Sauinters, 
findingyhe needed both of his hands, set'the 
student oe carefully on the stairs. ; 


With You Away 


HEY tell-me that the spring still comes - 
Along her olden way, 
As winsomely, as silverly ‘, 
As springs of yesterday; Ed 
That still beside the lilied pools i 
» Her misty dryads play, 
And Pan among the river reeds ‘ 
Still flutes his roundelay. 
They tell me that the summer comes, 
With all her throbbing stir of drums; 
That still they watch the little rains 
Go by on silver feet, 
And see the curling, hissing winds 
That skip along the wheat. 


But, love, my love, the silver June, 
The wanton gold of May, 

They fall on darkened eyes for me— 
With you away! 


They tell me that the autumn comes 
In smoky amethyst, 
With clouded, jeweled, sullen days 
Like opals in a mist; 
That still the wild geese | 8666 the sky 
With yearning, fleeing wings, 
And, overstrung, the shrill winds snap 
Like tightened violin strings. 
And then the winter comes, they say, 
Ice-fanged and lean and wolfish-gray; 
And cruel-cold, they tell me, too, 
For those outside the door, 
When ruddy-warm the firelight drips 
Like wine along the floor, 


And listening, ah, love, my re 

I smile at what they say. 
What winters have they known like mine— 
—Dorothy Paul. 


With you away? 
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Now! The F Final Achievement 


Brunswick introduces a new Method 
of Reproduction, a real sensation 


ERE, at last, is the supreme 
phonograph achievement of 
recent years sm. -. ie eLhe 
Brunswick Method of Re- 

production. 

It includes two distinctly new im- 
provements, two inventions that ab- 
solutely revolutionize old stand- 
ards. 

Some maker was bound to build 


this ultimate phonograph, freed 


from ancient handicaps. 

The honor has come to The House 
of Brunswick, a pioneer in develop- 
ing the all-record idea. The first 
Brunswicks met with phenomenal 
success, showing that we might 
spend thousands of dollars in per- 
fecting this idea. 


_ Better Than Ever 


Now, with the new Brunswick 
Method of Reproduction, distinctly 
new, we offer a super-phonograph. 

It not only plays all records, but 


' plays them at their best. 


This is accomplished chiefly by 
The Ultona, our new all- record re- 


producer, and | the new "(Brunswick 


Tone! ‘Amplifier. 


Tone values are now given a nat- 
uralness hitherto unattained. Some 
of the gravest problems in acoustics 
are solved. 

The Ultona is an amazingly sim- 
ple contrivance. It plays all records 
according to their exact. require- 
ments. The proper diaphragm is 
presented to each record, whatever 
make, and the exact needle, the ex- 
act weight. 

So you see that this is not a make- 
shift, not an attachment, but a dis- 
tinctly new creation. 


Simplicity Itself 


At the turn of a hand you adapt 


The Ultona to any type of record. A 
child can doit. Itis practically auto- 
matic. 

Now your library of records can 
be bought according to your. favor- 
ites. For instance, each record 
maker has a famous tenor. On a one- 
record instrument you are confined 
to one. Others are barred. And who 
likes to be restricted? Who wants 


; to be.confined to buying from only 
dre icatalog, when there are several 


from which to choose? ‘ 


The Ultona, we think, is the great- 
est feature offered any music-lover. 
And it is obtainable solely on the 
new Brunswick. 

Another vast improvement in tone 
projection comes in our all-wood 
Tone Amplifier, built like a violin. 
All metal construction is avoided, 
thus breaking away from the usual 


custom. 

Wood, and rare wood at that, is the 
only material that gives sound waves their 
proper vibration. 

With The Ultona and the new Brunswick 
Tone Amplifier, phonographic art is brought 
to higher standards. 


See and Hear 


You cannot afford now to make a choice 
until you’ve heard the latest Brunswick. 
Until you become acquainted with The 
Brunswick Method of Reproduction. Until 
you hear this marvelous instrument. 

You are invited particularly to examine 
The Ultona and note how simply it adapts 
itself to each type of record. 

Once you hear the new Brunswick, you'll 
be delighted and convinced that this super- 
phonograph is in a class heretofore the ideal, 
but unattained. 

All you want in any phonograph is found 
in this composite type. Plus superiorities 
not found elsewhere. 

A Brunswick dealer will be glad to play 
this super-Brunswick for you and explain the 
new Brunswick Method of Reproduction. 


Brunswick Models—Price $40 to $1,500 
THE BRUNSWICK- -BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 


Canadian Distributors: ‘ 
Musical Merchandise Sales Co. 
Expeeee Life B 
to 


General Offices: Chicago 


Breach Houses in Principal Cities of the United States, Mexico and Canada 


Dealers: 
Write for our Profitable Plan 
with all the details 
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‘Only one man 
in 25 makes 
good in the 
Miller Plant’’ 


By Creating Uniform Builders 


e Created Uniform Tires 
Each Man a Master— Each Tire a Masterpiece 


ILLER TIRES are known far and wide today as the Uniform To pass our inspectors, the tires he builds must reach our 99 per 
Mileage Tires. That means wherever Millers are run under cent grade. If ever a Miller comes back, the builder’s score is pen- 
like conditions, they wear the same. That 99 Millers in 100 alized. Under this rigid system, only one man in 25 makes good. 


outrun standard guarantees. 


Of all the some 429 brands on the market, there is no other we But those who do are masters. Their average efficiency is 96 


know to equal this. per cent. 
How Miller Succeeded | Geared-to-the-Road 
Such uniformity has been the aim of tire makers for years. For There is no excuse longer for buying tires on luck. Miller means 
who could tell, when he bought a tire, , certainty. 


whether it would run 5000 miles or fail 


MED ist aahied® And safety, too, due to the tread that 


is geared-to-the-road. 


Mark how the sharp rubber cogs 
engage the ground. 


A Limited Number 


Only about one motorist in fifty will 


Miller found the solution—not in 
machines or methods—but in men. 


We discovered that workmen must 
be uniform or their tires (mostly hand- 
work) can never be. 


By training crack squads—a regiment of champions—we reduced be able to get the Miller Uniform Tires this year. It takes time to 
the variables in tires to the smallest fraction. train men to Miller perfection. And even so, but few can ever be- 
come masters. 
Each Man Rated 


To make sure of securing your season’s supply of Millers, you 
When tire builders come here, each one must take our training must speak at once. 


and then pass our tests. Only good dealers are authorized to sell them. Find the one in 
Then our efficiency experts keep a record of that man and his work. your neighborhood without delay. 


If you want the utmost air capacity — size for size — ask for Miller Cord Tires. They are 
truly luxurious — yet not a luxury, because they cost less per mile than any other type. 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 
Makers of Miller Red and Gray Inner Tubes—The Team-Mates of Uniform Tires 
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Al CANTEENER IN FRANCE 


(Continued from Page 7) 


cigar after another, until the big hotel din- 
ing room was deserted and the lights went 
out. There was no question from the first 
of a downright refusal. He simply talked 
to me, eye to eye and man to man. He 
spoke as if I were his son, a soldier, going 
off to war, and he charted the cardinal 
points of conduct. He saw the thing big 
from the start, and I loved him for it. 
Then we talked about life and love and 
marriage, the rights of men and of nations, 
and how this war was going to temper and 
fuse America like steel that’s been through 
fire; we talked about personal responsibil- 
ity; the Red Cross, and he showed how any 
human institution rested straight back on 
the individual, so that if I fell down on my 
job the whole organization would feel the 
shock. He didn’t give me a whole deca- 
logue of “‘Don’ts”’ to guide me over there, 
but he did give me three big “‘Do’s.’’ Here 
they are. 

Number One: Get round your own job 
es leave it to the other fellow to get round 

is. 

Number Two: Keep alive and lovable. 
Women, he said, are a little more apt than 
men to go to seed. 

Number Three: 
humor. 

Altogether, it was the best talk I’ve 
ever had on earth, and when it was done he 
kissed me; and then we sailed out arm in 
arm for some ice-cream soda at the corner 
drug store, and I treated him and he 
treated me—our immemorial custom. 

It was all settled the next morning that I 
was to go to war. They didn’t even query 
my age! 

That morning, after breakfast, papa 
said, ‘‘ Guess I’]l Just walk over with you to 
that. shebang of yours, in case you need 
identification.” 

“No, you don’t!” Isaid. “I’m going to 
get this on my own credentials—my cafe- 
teria credentials !—and not because I’m the 
daughter of Judge Murray, alias Old Silver 
Tongue. ‘Get round your own job and 
leave it to the other fellow to get round his.’ 
Axiom One.” 

Papa grinned. ‘‘Strike one—right over 
the plate. Allright. Let me hear what the 
jury decides.’”’ And we went our separate 
ways. 

At the office in the Women’s Bureau it 
took less than ten minutes to get through 
the red tape and settle my future, as fol- 
lows: I’m to bea canteen worker. I pay all 
my own expenses. And [ literally do pay 
them, with my cafeteria money and a 
check I received for writing a movie. I’ve 
signed on for six months, during which 
time I can’t marry an American army 
officer—without losing my job and getting 
sent home to America. Wow! For further 
“orders report to Number Four, Place de la 
Concorde, Paris, France, seat of a world 
war for civilization. Think of it, oh, my 
soul! Well, sink or swim, live or die, sur- 
vive or perish, the Murray family gives its 
heart and its hand to this vote! 


Keep your sense of 


Family Farewells 


The last week has been one mad, wild, 
excited scramble—with canteen uniforms, 
French lessons, gum boots, telephones, 
typhoid and paratyphoid injections, girls 
dropping in to say good-by, mamma dismal 
as a corbie crow weeping off in odd corners, 
and papa humming mournfully: ‘‘‘I didn’t 
raise my kidlet to be a soldierette.’”’ 

On Tuesday night I said good-by to 
Robert. We dined together downtown and 
then Bob said, ‘‘Let’s go round to Lucille’s 
and dance.” 

And so we did. But I just couldn’t seem 
to put any spirit into it. 

“Do you realize, Bob,” I said, “that this 
is our last dance together?”’ 

I suppose my voice sounded rather 
wabbly, for Robert gave me a sharp look 
and said, ‘‘Not on your life! Where did 
you get hold of that notion? Are you going 
to throw up the sponge?”’ 

And then I remembered that my case 
was exactly that of a million other women 
scattered all over the land, who were still 
keeping the flag flying, as Edith had said; 
and so J bucked up and we finished up with 
avery good time. 


> © ON SHIPBOARD, November 12th. 
IT begged papa and mamma not to come 
down to New York to see me off, but of 
course they would. However, it turned out 


‘men! 


all right. Papa blew us to a two-course 
dinner without wine downstairs in a famous 
grill frequented by successful actors and 
artists and writers, after which he packed 
us off to a musical comedy and kept up a 
light artillery of jokes all through the eve- 
ning, and we both laughed so hard that 
mamma finally lost patience and declared 
we were a perfect scandal. There was just 
one awful moment at the last. That was on 
the boat when papa gave me a big still hug 
and then held his cheek close to mine the 
way he’s done ever since I was a baby. 

“Papa,” I whispered fiercely into his ear, 
“if you make me cry now I’ll kill you!”’ 

“Shucks, honey!’’ he murmured back. 
“Tf Miss Rankin can cry in Congress I 
guess a green little soldierette can shed a 
few tears when bidding a fond farewell to 
native land and mother, without grave dis- 
honor. Still, I don’t want to cramp your 
style. Cable us when you land. Bea good 
girl—but not goody. And now, so long, 
dear. God bless us all together!” 

And still smiling and steady he shook 
hands with me just as if I were his son, and 
then marched mamma, sobbing audibly, 
gently off by the arm. I went downstairs to 
my cabin. 


A Rough Crossing 


No danger of my being sick. My bunk 
mate is! I hardly know how to describe my 
feelings after we had really started and 
there was time to look about—it all seemed 
so sort of natural and matter-of-fact, and 
France still merely a small pink dab on the 
map. It wasn’t a bit startling to be out of 
sight of land and hear people discussing 
submarines and lifeboats, but it was a hor- 
rible sensation to have the boat plunge 
down and leave your stomach in midair. 
A gorgeous sunset to-night, but it’s rough 
and going to be rougher, I fear. I walked 
about some, and then decided discretion 
was the better part of valor and retired to 


my deck chair. 
November 15th. 
Three awful days in my cabin, too sick 
to stir. But to-day it’s smooth and the air 
is marvelous. After a fine salt bath I came 
up and pranced about the deck; and there 
were lots of nice people to prance with— 
naval officers, Belgian generals, French 
permissionnaires, and any number of Y. M. 
A.-ers and Red Cross men. Played 
shuffleboard; tried the dining room for ten 
minutes, and then decided to have all my 
meals on deck in order to watch for the 
submarines. 
November 24th. 
Land is in sight—a long low ribbon of 
mist away on the starboard. That’s 
France! It still doesn’t seem reasonable. 
The trip has been nothing at all. Evenings 
we would sit out on deck. It was weird with 
never a light, even cigarettes forbidden; 
inky blackness on deck, and stumbling and 
pitching into someone at every step. It was 
awesome from the stern to see two big black 
funnels silhouetted against the starry sky, 
the phosphorescence of the water rivaling 
the splendor of the heavens; and to realize 
that all the time this huge mechanical mon- 
ster beneath our feet was plowing steadily, 
silently forward, carrying seven hundred 
human lives across three thousand miles of 


water. 
Paris, November 26th. 

Paris at last, beautiful, soft, gray, in a 
blur of rain. I reported at Number Four, 
Place de la Concorde, heard a speech by the 
commissioner, and was assigned right away. 
It’s just exactly what I wanted and didn’t 
dare to dream I’d get! I’m to work in a 
canteen in one of the biggest aviation 
camps in France. With our own American 
We'll live in barracks, get up at 
reveille, five-thirty A.M., and —— But I’m 
somewhat hazy as to our duties. Time will 
reveal. After the conference I met Lucile 
, a Bryn Mawr girl, and found she’s 
to canteen with me at the same barracks. 
We embraced and nearly fell downstairs in 
our excitement. Lucile has moved her 
things over to my hotel so we can chum 


together. 
November 27th. 

Slept—off and on—and had breakfast 
in bed, after the luxurious Continental 
fashion—wouldn’t Delia sniff_?—and then I 
read ‘Baedeker’s Paris aloud while Lucile 
unpacked. We lunched and did accounts 
and then walked over to Red Cross Head- 
quarters. After reporting there we got our 
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If things look like this- 


iUnGinnvaNaTHUUTTONATIUTTI 


after youve been smoking 
heavy black cigars 
- switch to Girards ! 


Then note the difference. No more 
mental mists — no dizzy sensations, no cloudy 
lethargy. No more sitting ’round, befogged 
and befuddled, with an edge on your nerves 

but none on your wits. 


No sir, none of these when you 
smoke Girards. Cheer and solace, 
comfort and inspiration, mellow flavor 
and ripe bouquet —these things, yes — 
but not a tremor of your nerves; not 
a fleck on your clarity of thought; not 
a whisper of after-effect save the lin- 

enn gering taste of pleasure. 


&® The 
Cigar 


Never gets on your nerves 


By virtue of its kindliness the Girard has 
won the commendation of doctors as well as the 
public, and has become the most famous cigar 
in America. In- every corner of the country 
smokers are switching to Girards for the best 
interests of their health and their enjoyment 


Real Havana 10c and up 


Any cigar dealer in America can sell you 
Girards. If he hasn’t them in stock he can get 
them for you from us. 


And now that we’ve told you all these good 
things about the Girard, put it to the test—the 


“Broker,” 10c proof is in the puffing. 


Actual size 
. 


Antonio Roig & Maneedare 


Established 1871 Philadelphia 
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HE LIBERTY offers distinct advan- 
tages over and above the advantage 


of, itstmbdest! weight. 


It follows the road almost offits: own 


accord. 4 


It settles down again in remarkably quick 
time after passing a rough spot. 


Ma 


It is as steady and sure without the ballast 
of passenger weight in the rear as with it. 


This difference in the way the Liberty 
rides and drives is unmistakable. 


LIBERTY MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ix 


Make Your Property More Valuable 


An unsightly basement window, 


damaged by the careless coal man, not 
only spoils the looks of your building, 


but depreciates its property value. 


MAJESTIC 


locks automatically and protects the 
side of the building from coal smudge 
and marring. It is absolutely burglar 
proof. The glass door can only be un- 
locked from the inside and gives ample 


A MAJESTIC Coal Chute can be 
installed easily in place of any base- 
ment window or built into new founda- 
tions. It will outlast the building and 
increase its value at least $100. 


Coal Chute 


light to the basement. MAJESTIC 
Coal Chutesare sold by nearly all Build- 
ing Supply and-Hardware Dealers. If 
your dealer cannot supply you—write 
for catalog and prices. 


The ge Company, 803 ee ES? genera Ind. 
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provisional cards of identity and went down 
to a shop on the boulevard and ordered 
bracelets of identity. Had my hair washed 
by a poilu on permission and tried out my 
Boston French on him. He understood me 
better than I did him! Later Lucile and I 
taxied over to Napoleon’s tomb, saw the 
German airplanes in the court of the Inva- 
lides, and then went on to Notre Dame. It 
is wonderful inside, so high and spacious 
and old and gray, with a scented misty 
twilight air as though dimmed by many 
prayers. I made two prayers myself—one 
personal, and the other impersonal for our 
army, and I only hope they come true. 


November 28th. 

While waiting to be sent to camp I delved 
into the subject of canteens in general. And 
I found that the old canteen idea is as differ- 
ent from the new canteen idea as day is 
from night. A canteen before this war 
meant simply a place where a soldier could 
buy a drink and perhaps procure notions, 
buttons and needles and thread. But that 
old idea has expanded and developed until 
now it really comprises a whole welfare 
center, a regular community plant for dis- 
pensing food and comfort and good cheer. 
There are restaurants, writing rooms, in- 
firmaries, sleeping quarters, |pianos, pho- 
nographs, entertainments—everything you 
can possibly think of to keep a collection of 
men far from home happy and sane and 
sound. Of course not all these canteens are 
alike, for each one caters to some particular 
need and thus develops along a particular 
line. Its location determines its special bent. 


Different Kinds of Canteens 


There are, I was told at headquarters, 
several types of canteen. 

Number One: These are the metropoli- 
tan canteens of Paris, situated at the big 
railway stations—the Gare du Nord, the 
Gare de |’Est and the Gare Saint Lazare— 
which catch all the troops coming into or 
leaving the city. 

umber Two: These are:the canteens of 
the 
environs of Paris, where innumerable troop 
trains pass through daily, carrying thou- 
sands of soldiers’ from England, Italy, 
America, Saloniki, Portugal, Africa..These 
troops never even enter Paris, but are 
shifted on the outskirts of the city. 

Number Three: Canteens in the French 
war zone behind the actual fighting lines in 
the big transportation centers. 

Number Four: Canteens right on the 
French Front, in dugouts and abris. In 
these canteens there are no women helpers. 

Number Five: Canteens in the American 
training camps, behind the war zone. 
That’s the kind I’m assigned to. It’s the 
biggest American aviation center in France. 

Number Six: Canteens for American 
soldiers dotted along the lines of communi- 
cation from the coast ports to the final 
training centers. All these canteens are 
under the parole of the American Red 
Cross. ! 

ee ue einecetiien Ist: 

In barracks! Yesterday was my svat 
day. I got up in the dark at bugle ‘call, 
five-thirty A.M., and dressed in the cold— 
our stoves are not up yet and I don’t know 
who’s going to start the fires when they 
are!—had some hot coffee and went over 
to serve behind the counter, serving coffee, 
chocolate and sandwiches. A long queue of 
soldiers stood in line straight through the 
morning, and work hard as I could the line 
constantly augmented. Some wanted to 
linger and chat. It was good, they said, to 
see a real live American girl who could talk 
God’s language, and not that scrambled-egg 
affair the Frenchies handed out. One con- 
fided he’d not seen a genuine honest-to- 
goodness girl for four months, since he’d 
left home, and added that he liked ’em 
on the American plan better than on the 
European plan. I couldn’t do much more 
than smile in answer, for the orders flew 
thick and fast. 

By noon the place was so crowded you 
couldn’t see for the forest of campaign 
hats. A babel of voices; a rattle of dishes; 
the phonograph going; the piano banging;, 
a bunch of enlisted men trying out’ Mine 
Eyes Have Seen the Glory; canteeners run- 
ning back and forth with meals for the 
officers, whose tables were in behind the 
counter; rain trickling down my neck from 
an overhead leak; sleet and windy rain 
shaking the windowpanes; sneezes and 
coughs mingling with shouts of laughter; 
and always the far door opening to let in the 
storm and still more and more men, till they 


dndeCeinture, at little stationsion tHe _ 


Ea while. 
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were packed like sardines in rows—these 
are my impressions of that first noon hour. 

Suddenly: “Otto, Sie haben etwas ver- 
gessen!”’ I heard a low guttural voice speak- 
ing close behind my ear. 

“Ja, ich weiss,” replied another. 

I whirled, visions of spies, explosions and 
poisoned soup rushing wildly through my 
brain. 

““What’s this?” I cried. “German? In 
an American aviation camp? What are you 
two doing here?’ 

They stared at me stupidly. One held a 
mop and the other held a broom. Of course 
they were spies! 

“You are Germans — Deutsch?’’ I chal- 
lenged again, sure that I had uncovered a 
regular Guy Fawkes plot. 

“‘ Ja,’ admitted the one called Otto, and 
jerked a thick dirty thumb toward his work- 
ing blouse, on the chest of which was in- 
scribed in big black capital letters “PG” 
with a slim little “‘i’’ between, so that it 
read “PiG.”’ 

“Pig!” I said wonderingly. 

A soldier across the counter came to my 
aid. ‘Prisoners of war,’’ he explained 
briefly. ‘‘P. G. stands for prisonnier de la 
guerre. Some joker slipped that middle ‘i’ 
over onto him. And it’s not so far wrong at 
that! Look at the beggar’s fat jowls. They 
help round the camp, unloading trucks, 
scrubbing up the barracks, and soon. For 
obvious reasons they’re not allowed in the 
kitchens. They have their own quarters 
behind barbed-wire entanglements — but 
you just bet they don’t try very hard to get 
ag This is better than machine-gun 

re.” 

“Are they good workers?” 

“Not so you’d notice—but they make up 
by being fine eaters. You should see them 
tuck away the grub that Uncle Sam sends 
three thousand miles across the sea to feed 
his Allies. I reckon they figure that the 
more they eat the less there’ll be for the 
enemy, and there’s more than one way of 
killing a cat. The French are too easy on 
them, and that’s the sees ” ig 


ey 


y Getting: Settled i in pore. 


In the aiterhoold things went easier for a 
As it was still raining we Had mess 
in the. canteen’ and’ then sat and made up 
jam sandwiches.: Along about five another 
tremendous rush began. I was put on the 
marmites. These are ‘big urns -of coffee 
which are constantly filled and refilled 
from the boiling-hot vats on the stove. It 
is heavy, dirty, back-breaking work, and 
inside of an hour my clean blue blouse and 
spotless collar looked as though I had slid 
down a chimney. And my hands—was I 
ever proud of these red, chapped, grubby- 
nailed horrors? Nota bene: If you love to 
be dainty, don’t be a canteen maid. 

At nine-thirty P.M. we closed, and I was 
so dead tired that I tumbled into bed and 
unlaced my boots by the feel. The first 
shift is from seven A.M. until four P.M., and 
the second from noon to nine-thirty P.M. 
But some of the workers are down with 
severe colds»their substitutes have not yet 
arrived, and that’ ‘means: -double duty : for 
the rest. From five in the morning until 
nine at night is some day’s job, believe 
me! You have to be hardened before you 
can stand the pace. A delicate girl would 
crumple up inside of aweek. Of course when 
we get organized and a system blocked 
out things will move more smoothly. At 
present we’re a brand-new plant. 


December 5th. 

Superb aviation weather! For the past 
week it’s been blowing, hailing, raining, 
snowing, thawing, and then beginning all 
over again da capo with unabated zeal, like 
a child with only one tune. Water over- 
head and slush underfoot. Colds, pneu- 
monia, tonsillitis, diphtheria, grippe—these 
are the enemies our soldiers have to face 
and conquer or be conquered by, every 
single day. And yet, despite the hostile 
weather, the men go up for practice just the 
same. And thus far only one death. 

Our stoves are up. The P. G.’s have put 
them in every room. No more rising in the 
dark in freezing temperature and washing 
in the water from your hot-water bottle. 
And-we’ve appointed a fireman to build the 
fires. We’re to take the job week about. 
As there’ s no water laid on in our barracks 
yet, we’ve had also to appoint a water 
bearer to keep the jugs filled and on the 
fire. Each morning the P. G.’s swab down 
the green linoleum floors of our quarters 
fresh and clean—and inside an hour they 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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AL_SMALL NEAT COVERING FOR SURFACE WIRING 


Extensions Speed Factory Production 


Time Now Big Factor. Well Distributed Light Multiplies Output. Wiremold 
Quickly, Safely and Economically Places Light Where Needed. Ideal for 
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oe] WIREMOLD SAVES WAR- [ 
TIME STEEL and LABOR | 
IREMOLD requires only one-third of the steel and | 
af costs only about one-half as much as the electrical | 
4 conduits of equal capacity which are commonly | | 
used for surface wiring. Wiremold conserves the supply of. | 
conduit for the many necessary war uses where nothing but 
conduit will serve. It makes quicker installations possible 
at a fraction of the expense of old methods. Splendid for 
emergency office and factory work. d 
3700 FEET OF WIREMOLD SAVES A TON OF 
STEEL—USE IT WHEREVER YOU CAN. EO 
AST ee, en 
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Soft ne mp, NAR ETIRO nn Stent 


Wiremold per- 
mits countless, 
long wished for 
improvements 
in home lighting 
such as the lo- 
cating of floor 
and table lamps 
in long favored 
corners or cozy 
alcoves. 


TRE as ARS ade RES LL 


Men work far more quickly and ac- 
curately when provided with good, 
well directed light on their work. 
Wiremold Extensions quickly sup- 
ply such light at the exact point it is 


when labor is the most vital item of 

factory. expense; when risks are in- 
creased and production records broken 
over night, GOOD LIGHT IN FACTORIES 
IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY TO SUC- 
CESS. 

Improved lighting greatly speeds pro- 
duction, and does it safely. Men work 
more quickly and accurately with good 
light—it saves steps, labor and accidents. 


Manufacturers should get the utmost 
from labor and material by providing 
their plants with good light night and 
day. This can be done more quickly, 
safely and economically with Wiremold 
Extensions than by any other method. 


Wiremold is a small, rugged casing 
expressly made to safely carry electric 
extensions from your present outlets to 
the exact points where you need light in 
factory, office, home, school or hospital. 


It requires only about one-third as 
much steel as electrical conduit of equal 
capacity commonly used for surface 
wiring and conserves the supply of con- 
duit for the many necessary war uses 
where only conduit will serve. And it 
also costs much less than metal conduit 
both to buy and to install. 


Every lathe, drill press, shaper, planer, 
miller, punch and shear should have 
good strong well located light because 
such assistance is absolutely necessary 
to maximum production and safety. 


Every bin from which material must be quickly 
and accurately supplied; every shelf where tools 
are stored must be well lighted. 

Wiremold Extensions increase efficiency, in- 
sure safety and help to break production records. 


And these Extensions can be installed more 


I: THESE days of racing with time; 


Emergency Factory and Office Installations. Costs Half As Much As Conduit. 


quickly and economically by using Wiremold 
than by the use of any other material. 


Wiremold for the Home 


Wiremold makes possible many necessary and 
economical electrical connections in your home 
without cutting walls, fuss or muss-vit puts ight 
where you need it at very small expense. 

Electrical connections for your wall, floor or 
table lamp; vacuum cleaner, electric iron, sewing 
machine, washing machine, kitchen sink, etc., can 
be quickly and neatly installed by the use of Wire- 
mold. It makes a woman’s work easier in these 
days of servantless homes and gives her more 
time to devote to the splendid work women are 
doing to help win the war. 


FR EE WIREMOLD 
BOOKLETS 

If looking for increased efficiency and economy 
in your office or factory, send for ‘‘ WIREMOLD 
IN BUSINESS,” which illustrates its uses for all 
business purposes. 

Or if interested in improving your home and 
saving electricity, send a postal for our new book, 
“WIREMOLD IN YOUR HOME,” which illus- 
trates many home uses for Wiremold and how 
extended electrical connections will increase your 
domestic happiness and comfort. 


TO THE ELECTRICAL TRADE: Wiremold is the key to the 
vast field of buildings which were not adequately wired when erected. 


Additional extensions are now necessary to conserve electric power 
and to improve working conditions. 

This Wiremold advertising is convincing home owners that Wire- 
mold can be quickly and economically installed without tearing 
out walls or floors, and at a fraction of the former expense of such 
work. You will have more calls for it. Increase your stock. Wire- 
mold is regularly inspected and labeled by the Underwriters Labo- 
ratories, Inc. A postal will bring catalogue, prices and our special 
order blank, along with our newly compiled Catalogue, ‘*'WIRE- 
MOLD INSTALLATIONS"”—showing many actual jobs. 


The American Conduit Mfg. Co. 


Established 1902 
New Kensington, Penna. 
Conduits Company Limited 
Sole Distributors for Canada 


Toronto 


Other “AMERICAN” products include ““WIREDUCT,” an 
excellent non-metallic, Flexible Conduit; “AMERICAN,” a 
Rigid Conduit with a superior enamel finish; and “GALVAN- 
ITE,”’ a first-class Rigid Conduit coated with pure zinc. Lit- 
erature on request. 
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Wiremold can 
be very econém- 
ically used for 
lighting entire 
factory floors as 
well as for exten- 
sions and is 
doubly valuable 
because it can be 
quickly revised 
to meet chang- 
ing conditions. 


A safe, conven- 
ient place to 
connect office 
fans, adding ma- 
chines, multi- 
graphs, dictating 
machines—can 
be quickly and 
economically 
provided with 
Wiremold, 
without noise or 
interruption of 
business. , 


Bright, well di- 
rected light over 
the work itself 
adds much to 
speed in produc- 
tion and vastly 
increases accu- 
racy im opera- 
tion. A few in- 
expensive Wire- 
mold Extensions 
will prevent 
many costly 
mistakes. 
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—if you are secking the utmost in style, fit and wear 
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In those happy-go-lucky days, now. past, it was quite in keeping with the 
spirit of the times for a man to drop into a shoe store on the impulse of the 
moment and say: “I want such and such a style of shoe which I just happened 
to see in the window.” Fancy dictated his policy; weed or quality meant less 
than style or novelty. 


Not so today. Style appeal a/one no longer sells shoes to men who, wisely, 
spend less and save more. Shoe satisfaction, today, is measfired in terms of 
comfort and service, as well as style. The most satisfactory shoe—your kind 
of a shoe—is the one that combines the three elements—style, fit and wear to 


— your kind of a shoe 


$7.00 to $10.00 


Mr. Dealer: The only sure way to in- 
crease your volume of business is to han- 
dle the line that makes many new friends 
and holds your old ones. The Ralston 
line meets these requirements. Further- 
more, with National advertising and our 
individual-dealer help-sell co-operation, 
we add the force to your business that 
makes Good shoe selling easy. Ralston 
Shoes are CARRIED IN STOCK. Write 
for our proposition and the Ralston Sales- 
maker. 
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the greatest possible degree. 


As to Ralston sty/e—it is authoritative. It 
spcaks for itself —convincingly. And Ralston 
Comfort and Ralston Service — outstanding 
merits that make them so desirable—can be 
demonstrated by your trying Ralstons on and 
wearing them. The minute you put your 
feet into Ralstons you /e/ their comfort. 
Ralstons need no breaking in.. The way 
they Lok, feel, hold their shape and Last, will 
delight and surprise you. 


Ralston shoes are made to wear. They give. 


extra service because they fit properly. Shoes 
that do not fit soon lose their shape and 
quickly go to pieces. Ralstons will keep 
their shape. No chafing at the heel, no 
pinching at the toes, snug around the instep — 
that easy-feel all. over—which makes for 
long wear and healthy, happy feet. 


If you want shoes that will give you maximum 
satisfaction—the only truly economical kind— 


you will be unwise to pay less than Ralston 
prices. Equally good shoes cannot be produced 
forless. It is unnecessary to paymore. And to 
assure you of value received there are 40 years 
of successful shoe-making experience behind 
Ralston shoes. All in all, Ralstons are the 
happy medium for men who want honest 
values as well as good looks and comfort. 


Have the Ralston dealer fit you. Wear a 
pair of Ralstons. Apply the service test to 
them. They’ll prove their worth. If you do 
not happen to know the name of the Ralston 
agent in your neighborhood, write us for it. 
At the same time we will send you our latest 
style book in which you will find helpful sug- 
gestions in selecting and caring for your kind 


of a shoe. 


Ralston Health Shoemakers 
Campello (Brockton) Mass. 
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(Continued from Page 114) 
are caked with real estate. Entire town 
lots come away with our boots. 

This morning when I went over to the 
canteen the cook had not shown up. And 
in front a long line of waiting doughboys 
stood, beating a hungry tattoo on the coun- 
ter. What todo? Of course we could have 
turned them out while we rounded up an- 
other cook, but that’s not what we’re here 
for. ‘“Getround your job,” said Axiom One, 
and feeding these men was it. So I went 
into the kitchen. A soldier volunteered his 
aid. And all through the morning hours we 
two worked like firemen at a ten-story fire. 
Bacon and eggs, repas complet; we cooked 
and cooked and cooked. 

In the afternoon as a change I was as- 
signed to go on a camion to the neighboring 
farms and collect butter, eggs, vegetables 
and fruit. It was lowering when we set 
forth, with a raw chill wind that blew every 
way at once, and presently the air turned 
black and the water came down like a 
waterspout out of the sky. Nevertheless 
we completed our circuit. It was twilight 
when we returned. I went into the canteen 
kitchen. 

“Well, he’s been and gone!’ a chorus 
of voices cried. 

“Who?” I inquired, catching my breath. 
They tossed me a card and a note. 

It was Bob! He had got a day’s leave 
unexpectedly and he spent four hours of it 
coming down to see me, found me gone, and 
spent another four getting back again. 
He’d sent a wire last night, but of course it 
hadn’t reached me. I suppose it will arrive 
the morning after eternity and rout me out 
of bed! 

I went back to quarters feeling pretty 
blue. There were little zigzags of fiery pain 
running up and down my neck from bend- 
ing so long over the stove; my skirts were 
sopping; and my feet in their heavy boots 
with their excess acreage of mud were so 
heavy I could scarcely drag them after me. 
I opened the door upon a cozy scene. Lucile 
was making tea. She had lifted the lid of 
the small fat-bellied stove in the center of 
the room, and with a long fork she was 
toasting the nubbins of war bread down 
over the live coals. Somebody strange was 
sitting in our one easy-chair. 


Bob Tries Again 


“Come in,” cried Lucile, ‘‘and shut that 
door! Here’s a lady from THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post; she’s come down to look 
at the animals in this zoo.” 

“Well, what do you think of us?”’ I asked. 

“T think,” she replied, looking first at 
Lucile bending over the stove, then round 
at the bare board walls hung thick with 
mackintoshes and storm skirts, at the 
shelves containing each girl’s toilet articles, 
at the cots ranged along the sides covered 
with dark army blankets, at the trunks 
standing everywhere, at a leak in the roof 
from which the rain was decanting with a 
steady tap-tap onto my pillow, and finally 
back at Lucile again—“‘I think it’s a cross 
between a girls’ boarding house, an East 
Side tenement and a Western mining 
shack. And I think you girls are ripping to 
rough it like this!” 

“Pooh!” said Lucile, taking up her 
banjo and beginning to strum. ‘‘ We love 
the hardships. Of course a weakling 
couldn’t stand the racket. You have to be 
sound through and through, or sooner or 
later it gets you. In a month or so, though, 
we’re going to have enlarged quarters, and 
then two girls will have a cubby-hole to 
themselves and we'll be rid of all this 
clutter. Also we’re going to start an officers’ 
club where we serve hot meals to the avia- 
tors; in the same building will be recrea- 
tion rooms, and just outside a garden and 
a tennis court. Then we'll be grand luxe! 
As yet we’re still in the making, like crea- 
tion on the fourth day.” 

“How do you keep clean?” the visitor 
wanted to know. 

“You don’t,” I said grimly. “Look! But 
since Lucile has bought a rubber bathtub 
we manage a bath once in a while.” 

“She thinks our boots are funny,” said 
Lucile. 

“She wouldn’t think they were quite so 
funny if she had had to oil them and keep 
them clean. You should have seen mine 
the other day when I slipped and fell in 
front of the post office. I thought the whole 
camp and the hangars and the flying field 
were coming right along with me like the 
top of a layer cake. I give you my word, 
for a second I was afraid to move my feet 
for fear I’d lift the town.” 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


The lady rose to go. Lucile went over to 
her trunk and got her diary, which the 
lady had asked to see. After some debate 
I gave her mine too. I only hope she uses 


discretion! 
December 11th. 

Dazzling sunshiny weather. I counted 
seventeen planes up. Got back my diary. 
The lady said she read it in bed and 
whooped so over some of the passages that 
we could have heard her clear out to camp; 
it was the parts where I told what I 
thought about men. She swore, though, 
she wouldn’t use them; and I hope she 
keeps her word! Worked at the marmites 
in the forenoon and behind the counter in 
the afternoon. Right in the middle of the 


. Tush, when I was pushing hot chocolate and 


sandwiches across the counter as fast as my 
two hands could fly, I suddenly heard a 
voice say: “One coffee, please—and step 
lively!” 

It was Robert! I was so busy that there 
was no time just then for more than a 
handshake. After Robert had squeezed my 
hand he turned it over in his palm and 
stared steadily down at it, all chapped and 
rough and red. I cut my thumb yesterday, 
and the bandage was ragged and coffee- 
stained. Altogether, not a hand that you’d 
enter at a beauty show. But Bob only said 
“Bully little flapper!” and couldn’t seem to 
let go of it. Then for an hour he helped 
me. He’d got another leave, he said, and 
thought he’d try my camp again. 


How Susie and Mamie Help 


At four I went off duty and the directrice 
lent us her sitting room, where we had tea 
together and—well, sort of caught up on 
arrears. Afterward we strolled about the 
camp in the early twilight and came by the 
post office for the mail. Robert and I stood 
off at one side and watched the soldiers 
hurrying from all directions like ants con- 
verging upon that one radiant doorway of 
warm streaming light. The board walks 
resounded to their footsteps. On and on 
they came, some on the dead run. It was 
weird to see those figures suddenly evolve 
out of the gloom. 

“And that’s not all,” said Robert. “‘This 
one camp with its thousands of men is the 
epitome of scores of other camps over here, 
where at this twilight hour exactly the same 
performance is taking place—thousands on 
thousands of lonesome soldiers hastening, 
with eagerness in their hearts, to get that 
word from home. That’s oné end of the 
line. At the other end are the girls and 
wives and mothers at home writing those 
letters with cheerfulness and faith—thou- 
sands of Susie Smiths and Mamie Joneses! 
A Whitman could make a fine poem out of 
that, naming every girl and her town. And 
between those two ends so far apart is the 
big invisible rope of love. They talk about 
the necessity of guns and effectives, but, by 
George, if they lived in one of these god- 
forsaken little villages behind the Front 
they’d realize that it’s the guns plus the 
letters of the Susie Smiths and Mamie 
Joneses which are going to win this war!” 


December 20th. 

Robert left that same night, and ever 
since I’ve been laid up with tonsillitis—the 
first time I’ve been ill in my life. It wasa 
splendid opportunity to think—only there 
wasn’t anything to think about. That’s the 
bother with this war—it kills thought. But 
I kept the fires up and the big jugs heating 
for the baths, and cleaned the girls’ boots, 
and talked with the P. G.’s, and indexed 
our new library, and counted the flies on 
the wall, and made the tea every afternoon. 
Nevertheless I could feel my brain begin to 
disintegrate with idleness. That’s the worst 
trouble with the soldiers in the trenches— 
nothing to do. It gives them the cafards, 
the black Aa the blue devils, the 
jimjams, the hump. 
Ea r Christmas Day. 

Raining again, slowly but surely. How- 
ever, I’m on my job again—in waders; and 
with three pairs of heavy woolen stockings 
underneath. These frame buildings just 
can’t help but leak, and they always want 
to leak wherever the back of your neck is. 
To-day we gave out Red Cross Christmas 
boxes to all the soldiers and cadets and 
officers. You should have seen the rush! 
Men who at home were used to receiving 
from their fathers a six-cylinder car as a 
gift and then remarking casually ‘Oh, 
thanks awf’lly, old chap!”’ came crowding 
up for those boxes, as eager as kids for tin 
horns. And there was no put-on about it. 
They wanted their Christmas presents! 


power on 


the head! 


The purpose of piston rings 1s to keep 
the whole force of the explosion on the piston head. If 
rings leak, power gets past the piston head and is wasted. 


If your car has gone any distance, the 
piston rings are undoubtedly worn and leaking —and you 
are losing as high as 25% of the power and gasoline. 


Gas-tight piston rings will save you 
money and save your car. “They will stop the waste of 
power and gasoline and will keep oil from getting up in- 
to the cylinder head, causing carbon, valve-pitting, etc. 


The Inland saves you $5 to $10 per set 
over other types of gas-tight piston rings. Low priced, 
because one piece. Strongest and most durable because 
equal width and thickness all around. Absolutely gas- 
tight because the patented Spiral Cut eliminates the gap 
and also causes the ring to expand in a perfect circle, 
making a perfect seal against the cylinder wall. 


J] PIECE PISTON RING 


Ask your garage man about 
Inlands. Write for booklet. 


Over 1,500,000 in use. 


Dealers — Our plan is a real business 

builder for you—write at once. 
Inland Machine Works, 

813 Mound Street, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Branches: New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, 
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-W L.DOUGLAS 


“‘THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE”’’ 


$3 9350 $4 4° a *6 °7 se 
W. L. Douglas name and the 

retail price is stamped onthe 

bottom of every pair of shoes ot 
before they leave the factory. ©, 
The value is guaranteed and 
the wearer protected against 
high prices for inferior shoes. 
You can save money by wear- 


ing W. L. Douglas shoes. The 


best known shoes in the world 


he quality of W. L. Douglas 

product is guaranteed by 
more than 40 years experi- 
ence in making fine shoes. //. 
The smart styles are the | 
leaders in the fashion cen- 
tres of America. They are 
made in a well-equipped fac- 
tory at Brockton, Mass., by 
the highest paid, skilled oat tts, under the direc- 
tion and supervision of experienced men, all working 
with an honest determination to make the best shoes 
for the price that money can buy. 


Abs retail prices are the same everywhere. They 

cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New 

York. They are always worth the price paid for them. 
CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom 
and the inside top facing. This is your only protec- 


tion against high prices for inferior shoes. BEWARE 
OF FRAUD. 


Sold by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 W. L. Douglas stores. 
If not convenient to call at . Douglas store, ask your local 
dealer for them. Take no other make. Write for booklet, 
showing how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


Vib, g h, President 


W.L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO. 
155 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 
HIS large, old established bank which is a Bea hs of the 
Federal Reserve System invites deposits by mail from all parts of 
the country and abroad. Banking by Mail is safe, private and con- 
venient. Send yonay for free copy of booklet Ae id 


BOYS’ SHOES 
Best in the World 


$3 $2.50 $2 


Keeping the house sup- 
plied with water from a 
nearby well was one of 
the numerous tasks W. L. 
Douglas was called upon 
to perform while “bound 
out” pegging shoes, at 
the age of seven. 


| Copyright, W.L.Douglas Shoe Co. | 


Food 
Will Win the 
War— 


Produce It! 


BURPEE’S DOLLAR BOX of 
Vegetable Seeds 


Last year we offered for the first time Burpee’s 
Dollar Box of Vegetable Seeds. The sales 
exceeded by many thousands our fondest 
expectations. 
For 1918 it has been improved by the 
addition of a complete garden plan and 
leaflet on Seed Sowing. It contains the 
following seeds, mailed to your address 
for $1.00. 
Carrot—Chantenay 
Chard—Large Ribbed White 
Lettuce—Iceberg 


Lettucee—Wayahead 
Onion—White Portugal 


Bean—Stringless Green Pod 
Bean—Fordhook Bush Lima 
Bean—Brittle Wax 
Beet—Crosby’s 
Beet—Improved Blood 
Cabbage—Allhead Early 


Parsley—Moss Curled 
Radish—Scarlet Turnip 
Salsify—Sandwich Island 
Tomato—Chalk’s Jewel 
Turnip—Purple Top Strap-Leaf 


The Leading 
American Seed 


216 pages, 103 colored illustrations of 
Vegetables and Flowers, is mailed free 


Burpee’s Annual for 1918 Catalog upon request. Write for your copy today. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, Philadelphia 
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EVENING POST 


After a full day we had mess—turkey !— 
with some of the officers, and then half a 
dozen of us went over to the Y. M. C. A. 
hut to see the movies. We sat in the front 
row—six women among five hundred men. 
These evening entertainments are a great 
boon. And the shows are so well attended 
that they have to give two performances 
each night. Later we danced, overshoes 
and all. After that we tramped over to the 
barracks of the P. G.’s to see their Christ- 
mas tree. Altogether it was a strange 
Christmas. Where shall we be this time 
next year? All those solid husky youngsters 
who filled the hall with their jolly laughter? 
All these slim young aviators with their 
budding mustaches and their straight, keen, 
fearless eyes? What has 1918 in store for 


us? 
December 31st. 

-I’ve been transferred! There was a call 
for more workers at a certain canteen, and 
so some of us were shifted round. Now lam 
at BX , which is a canteen on the en- 
virons of Paris, of Number Two Type. 
Here thousands of troops pass through each 
day from all parts of France, carrying the 
Allied man power for redistribution upon 
every Front. Occasionally soldiers lie over 
afew hours while new trains are being made 
up, but usually they go straight through, 
with a ten minutes’ stop for food. Some- 
times the men have traveled from thirty- 
six to forty-eight hours without a bite to 
eat. Thus our chief work is upon the plat- 
forms or quais, distributing hot coffee, 
chocolate and sandwiches. The heavy 
rushes come between six and eight in the 
morning, at noon, and once more at dusk. 
Often there will be trains on two tracks at 
the same time, one full of grim, silent 
troops bound for the Front, the other filled 
with jolly permissionnaires going home on 
leave. There is a sharp contrast of mood 
between those two trainloads of French- 
men, so close together upon those narrow 
parallel tracks. The incoming ones face 
home and a brief spell of happiness; the 
outgoing ones face—another year! And the 
unending weariness of it, the bitter black 
nostalgia, is to be read in those bleak eyes 
straining out at you from the windows. 

This is to-day’s record—my first day 
here: I rose and was on the quai by six- 
thirty. It was dark, and the cold was ap- 
palling. It had been snowing, and a high 
wind slapped icy particles against my cheek. 
The pavement of the quai, where it was not 
covered with snow, was caked with dirty, 
slippery ice so that one had to step gingerly 
for fear of accident. My feet were freezing, 
despite the customary three pairs of stock- 
ings and heavy boots. 


A Cold Morning’s Work 


“You'll have to get some clogs,” said a 
white-haired American worker beside me. 
“Took!” She lifted her skirts and I beheld 
thick wooden- ‘soled boots—sabots with 
leather tops. ‘“‘Sweet, aren’t they? But 
better than frozen feet!” 

The train was late. The marmites of 
boiling hot coffee stood waiting by the 
track, each with its padded flannel jumper 
to keep the contents hot. The basket of 
ham sandwiches, apples and Camembert 
cheese were covered with oilcloth as protec- 
tion from the wet. The workers, some 
Americans, some French, in‘blue blouses and 
veils, swathed to the eyes in their mantles, 
huddled in the sheltered lee of the station 
and stamped their feet and swung their 
arms to keep warm. Those drafty quais in 
the raw dawns are the native heath of 
pneumonia microbes. 

Suddenly the captain of the gare blew 
his whistle. 

“Here she comes!’’ cried the white- 
haired American, and seized her coffee cart 
and started down the track. The rest of us 
followed with sandwiches. The long train 
slowed to a halt. Snow piled high upon the 
roofs of the cars; snow upon the steps and 
vestibules; icicles dripping from the eaves— 
and nobody descended! Not a move or a 
stir. It looked like a specter train. 

“Café! Café, messieurs! Descendez, mes- 
sieurs! You have ten minutes!” 

It was the gay voice of a little French 
canteener as she ran from car to car, tap- 
ping on the windowpanes. And then— 
bang! Some of the windows were let down, 
heads began. to poke out, and tin cups 
stained with pinard appeared at the end of 
arms. 

“No, no, messieurs. Descend if you 
please. You have time. And we can’t wait 
on you all up there. Ah, you little mon- 


| ster’’—this to a big giant who suddenly 
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loomed above—‘‘come down from that 
window. The coffee is good and hot!” | 

That cheerful, laughing voice, so abso- 
lutely French in its intonations, roused the 
silent train. And then they came pouring 
out like a cloudburst and almost mobbed 
the coffee machine. Hundreds of hands 
and cups were under the faucet at once. 

“Dix centimes, messieurs! Dix centimes, 
n’est-ce pas?”’ 

The little mademoiselle shook her tin 
cup, and the sous rattled into it—but still 
the men did not speak. They drank their 
beloved scalding hot beverage in silence. 
The snow fell steadily, tipping their mus- 
taches, the visors of their kepis, the edges of 
their coats—with a powder of white, like 
silhouettes. And still they uttered no word! 
Remember, it is the day before New 
Year’s—a day dear to every Frenchman’s 
heart—and these men were returning to the 
Front. The whistle blew. 

“Hin voiture!”’ 

The circle of hands about the coffee 
machine melted as if by magic. The train 
sucked them in. And still not a single word 
had been spoken! I turned, that strange 
grim muteness of a voluble warm-hearted 
race sinking into my heart. I turned, and 
the spell was broken. I heard a young 
French voice. It was a soldier, who at the 
risk of losing his train had lingered to thank 
the white-haired canteener for filling his 
coffee cup. She was down on her knees in 
the snow, decanting the last drop of pre- 
cious liquid from the machine. Her white 
hair was powdered still whiter with shining 
crystals. Her face streamed with perspira- 
tion and was rosy from exertion. 


Ten Minutes for Breakfast 


“Ah, madame,”’ said the soldier, ‘‘it is 
the sympathy and courage of women like 
you that give us strength to go on with this 
dirty war!” 

She did not understand a word of his 
rapid lingo, but she patted his arm and 
smiled. Each comprehended the other! 
The next instant the train was a rushing 
shadow on the blinding white landscape. 

. And then before we could draw breath or 
refill our marmites another train was upon 
us. This time it was permissionnaires re- 
turning home. They hopped out like joy- 
pus schoolboys, with a fusillade of teasing 

anter 

“Aha! Tis the pretty little Americans! 
Say! You are all right, you know, you 
Americans !”’ 

“‘Thave an American marraine. Will you 
be my marraine, mademoiselle? You don’t 
know how niceI am! Not ‘naughty boy’!” 

“Look! Ham sandwiches! My God, 
we're in Paradise!”’ 

They bought out the apple basket and 
had apple fights. And while we were rush- 
ing the growlers cross-tracks for more 
coffee they marched up and down arm in 
arm and chanted in our honor a trench ditty 
about a new relative they’ve acquired. The 
chorus, loosely translated, runs like this: 


’Tis my Uncle Sam, Sam, Sam! 

He is a fine copain.* 

He comes from Amérique. 

The terror of the German, 

’Tis my Uncle Sam, Sam, Sam! 

He is sympathique, 

The great Républicain. 

The victory of demain, 

’Tis to Uncle Sam, Sam, Sam!”’ 
* Pal. 


And when at length the train pulled out, 
heads were thrust from the windows, cups 
and kepis were waved, and a rousing “‘ Vive 
VAmérique!’’ floated back to us. For these 
men were going home. 

January 4, 1918. 


Aside from the work.on the quais we 
also run a canteen in behind the station, 
where we serve meals to the men obliged 
to wait for their trains. In addition next 
month we intend to start a buffet counter 
right on the tracks, where the hungry 
soldier passing through with only ten min- 
utes at his command may obtain a solid 
meal of soup, meat, vegetables and coffee. 
The benefit of this kind of service to troops 
traveling, sometimes in open cattle cars, a 
day and a night without food, can never be 
estimated. 

In our canteen we feed all the sons of 
earth—even German prisoners. Yesterday 
was our banner day. We began with some 
English from the Royal Flying Corps. 
Then followed in rapid succession Alpins 
Chasseurs; a company of Arabs, whose 
French officer had a tiny baton with which 

(Concluded on Page 121) 
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Spring Needle Underwear 


In fine cottons and worsted 
and silk lisle mixtures of 


$1.50 


summer weight. 
and up. 


Mc 


This Is a Time to Buy Underwear by Name 


ODAY, you cannot afford to experiment. 


The importance of value has increased —it has become vital. 


Every dollar must be made to produce its utmost in buying power; every purchase must accomplish the 
_ utmost in utility. Sustained quality as represented by the Cooper’s-Bennington trade-mark, always the 
choice of the thrifty, is now the nation’s necessity. Always ask for Cooper’s-Bennington by name. 


The Extra Mile of Yarn in Cooper’s-Bennington is not a 
non-essential. It compensates all strains and adds another 
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tilack Cat 


Reinforced Hosiery 


For men, we make Black 

‘at in many smart and 
ressy styles; fine-gauge, 
nug-fitting, reinforced and 
eamless. 

For women, there is a wide 
choice of distinctive numbers, 
ombining durability and 
eauty and, in all materials, 
pecially reinforced where the 
wear comes. 

For children, Black Cat in 
otton particularly excels. 
The reinforced knees, heels, 
oes and soles assure unusual 
urability. 

Black Cat Hosiery ranges 
= from 25c a pair up. 
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year to the life of the garment. 
Cooper’s Spring Needle Fabric 
is the perfect material for under- 
wear construction—has that body 
clinging elasticity that fits like a 
second skin and yet yields toevery 
movement, every change of pos- 
ture. It never binds or drags. 
The Comfort of Cooper’s- 
Bennington—luxurious though it 
is—is not an extravagance; for it 
helps toward the highest personal 
efficiency. It leaves the individual 
at his best at a time when each 
must “‘do his bit”’ for our national 
supremacy. It frees the mind of ir- 
ritation and permits unhampered 
bodily activity in any position. 
The Construction of Cooper’s- 


Bennington—the spring needle fabric—V-neck—shoulder 
insert—closed crotch—Oxford length—are features that add 


value. Theresult is greatest service 
to the consumer with an adequate 
but never wasteful use of either 
labor or material. 


The Distribution of Cooper’s- 
Bennington is obtained through 
the utmost economy. The to- 
us-unnecessary middleman has 
been eliminated. The line is sold 
direct from maker to merchant. 
Thus it is possible for you to 
secure the greatest durability at 
the lowest cost at which that 
durability can be produced. 


Merchants whose stock is in 
harmony with the national pro- 
gram of bigger values have 
Cooper’s-Bennington in stock or 
cangetit for youuponshort notice. 


BLACK CAT TEXTILES CO. 


General Offices: Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Branch Offices: 


Boston 


New York Chicago 


San Francisco 


Factories at Kenosha and Sheboygan, Wis., Harvard, III., and Bennington, Vt. 


OOPER’ 


BENNINGTON 


SUMMER WES 


Cooper’s-Bennington Sum- 
mer-wear is made in a wide 
variety of nainsooks, pin 


cross plaids, novelties in 
cottons, mercerized goods 
and silks. For the man who 
prefers this type of loose- 
fitting undergarment for hot 
weather use, there is ample 
variety from which to select. 
Scientifically made in one 
piece, Cooper’s-Bennington 
Summer-wear provides 
absolute comfort and _ per- 
mits’ the utmost freedom of 
movement. Prices range 
upward from as low as 
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checks, plain soft cloths, = 


$1.00. = 
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Model 70A —6-Cylinder, 
Five Passenger Touring, 


120 in. Wheelbase—$1345 


The New Empire— 
Built to Your Standards 


Your car today must give you the greatest of 
service, durability, convenience and comfort at the 
lowest cost. War time efficiency demands these vital 
elements of motor car value. 


a For ten years the immense resources of the Empire 
bbe builders have been concentrated on manufacturing cars 
Ty. upon this basis. 


Model 73 —6-Cylinder, 
Four Pass., Four Door, 
120 in. Wheelbase—$1360 


One glance at the new 1918 Empire cars will show 
you their beauty of line. The complete equipment 
assures their convenience. Their specifications, Con- 
tinental engine, and each mechanical detail, bespeak their 
careful making. A demonstration will prove their com- 
fort and ease of operation. And thousands of Empire 
owners testify to the durability and economy of opera- 
tion, which makes the Empire the most economical form 
of transportation. 


Model 50—4-Cylinder, 
Five Passenger Touring, 


115 in. Wheelbase—$1125 Motor car buyers have come to the realization of 
the need of efficiency in their cars. The growth of 
Empire sales season after season shows it. It will pay 
you to see the Empire and know it better before you 
consider buying or operating any other car. Write for 


the new Spring Folder. 


DEALERS: Empire values are building big 
business NOW for Empire dealers. If we are 
not represented in your territory, better get 
the facts today. Write or wire for details. 


Model 51 — 4-Cylinder, 
Two Passenger Roadster, 
Wire Wheels—$1165 


Empire Automobile Co. 


Indianapolis (Established 1908): U.S. A. 


(Concluded from Page 118) 
he waved them in and out and set them 
down to table like children in a row; Sene- 
galese; Annamites; American negroes; 
Canadians; Hindus; 
guese; and train upon train of French and 
American troops. We were so rushed in the 
cluttered and cramped little kitchen that 
we had to establish a sort of bucket brigade 

to pass the food forward to the men. 
Our cook, a mountain of jelly, is almost 
the ugliest woman in France; and her hus- 
band, a cross-eyed, bandy-legged little 


ogre, is certainly the ugliest man.’ And; 


yet each considers the other a perfect para- 
gon of beauty. Léonie brags about her 
handsome mari; and Andre chants the 
praises of his exquisite “petit ange,” and 
they nod and smile and coo endearing com- 
pliments to each other among the pots and 
pans. By profession André is a sexton, and 
it is only in his off hours, when he is not 
sweeping the church or burying the dead, 
that he consents to grace our kitchen with 
his Apollolike form. 


Hungry Mavericks 


Besides serving food, a canteen of this 
description is a sort of emergency bureau 
where almost anything may turn up. But- 
tons are sewn on, wounds bandaged, cough 
medicine administered, letters written 
home, and general physical and moral good 
cheer kept on tap day and night. After 
the great Italian débAcle, when thousands 
of French troops were being rushed down, 
our canteeners worked twenty-four hours 
at a stretch upon these icy quais. The 
emergency came in a minute, and they had 
to handle it ina minute. And the food they 
served was all the food those famished 
troops received. No time to halt and feed 
hungry mouths, with the Prussians batter- 
ing down the gates of Italy! At another 
canteen, farther south, a trainload of French 
wounded came through from Italy. And 
the canteeners flew aboard with food, band- 
ages and first-aid appliances, and in the 
brief time allotted transformed those stary- 
ing, untended sufferers. 

The other day a bunch of Montana cow 
punchers tramped into the canteen, and 
when the leader—a loose, lank, lean giant of 
seven feet nothing—saw the American flag 
he took off his hat and said “Thank Gawd, 
boys, we’re found—at last. We’re home.” 

It turned out that in the shift of trains 
they had somehow got separated from their 
detachment, and for over two days they 
had wandered about the frozen little town, 
without a word of French, without money— 
for they had not yet received their pay—and 
consequently without lodging or food. 

“But why on earth didn’t you ask for 
something to eat?” I exclaimed. “‘You’re 
nothing but great big sillies!”’ 

The leader drew himself up proudly. “I 
reckon we warn’t going to let none of them 
fly Frenchies get onto, our little private 
plight and give us the merry ha-ha—was 
we, boys?”’ 

“Not by a dern sight!’ agreed the 
strayed mavericks stoutly. 

We fitted them out with food, postals, an 
English-French dictionary, some French 
money with written instructions as to its 
value, and steered them on their way. 

Yesterday I had an experience of still 
another sort. It was in the middle of a 
bleak afternoon, and the canteen was 
empty. I was sitting in the kitchen by the 
stove, making up the baskets for the eve- 
ning rush on the guais—so many slices of 
ham, so many apples, so many pieces of 
cheese—when the far door opened, an 
American soldier drifted in, leaned over the 
buffet for a time, and finally with a strong 
Texas drawl said: “I wish you’d write me 
a letter, ma’am—to my wife.” 

“What's the matter with your writing it 
yourself?”’ 

“T don’t know exactly what to say. It’s 
dog-gone delicate, and that’s a fact. You 
see, I got a bad die-ges-tion.” He pro- 
nounced it as if it were three words, with a 
heavy stress on the “die.” 

_ ‘But you don’t write with your die-ges- 
on ” 


“No; but it’s this way, ma’am. My 
wife, she’s went and divorced me. And it’s 
all along of my bad die-ges-tion. I don’t 
blante her no way. I reckon that bad die- 
ges-tion did sort of get between her and me. 
But that ain’t what I aim to say in the 
letter. It’s about this here new insurance. 
I’ve made mine out in her name.” 

“But if she’s divorced you on account of 
your bad. die-ges-tion she has no claim on 
you now.” 


Chinese; . Portu-- 
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“T don’t give a whoop in hell about that,” 
he responded soberly. ‘I want her to get 
it, that’s all. And I kind of thought maybe 


‘you might fix it up for me in a letter, so’s 


she’d understand, and tell her I don’t bear 
no grudge. I got a bad die-ges-tion.”’ 

And so I fixed it up for him in a letter; 
and there’s one woman in America who has 
lost a man with a mighty good heart even 
if he has a bad die-ges-tion. 


January 10th. 

Transferred again. But this time I’m 
settled for good. This is a canteen of Type 
Number Three, in the French war zone, ina 
big transportation center within sound of 
the guns of Verdun. Anywhere from three 
to ten thousand troops pass through daily. 
Here again, this canteen is absolutely differ- 
ent from the two others, because the condi- 
tions are different. It is a canteen which the 
French call grand luxe. A beautiful spa- 
cious building, given by the French Gov- 
ernment; tastefully decorated interiors; 
rest rooms with papers, writing materials, 
piano, tables and easy-chairs; restaurant; 
sleeping quarters, hot baths; gardens with 
statuary; and abris in case of aérial at- 
tack—altogether the poilu’s delight. 

“Trés chic, hein?”? murmurs the French- 
man. Hestares about him at the clean airy 
place, gay with chintz curtains, painted 
garlands on the walls, and even the electric 
globes veiled with soft yellow Chinese silk. 
And he catches the idea at once. “Pas mili- 
taire, pas du tout du tout.” That’sit exactly. 
It’s not military at all at all. The French 
artist who conceived the scheme was so 
nauseated with everything military that he 
let himself loose on this canteen to make it 
cozy and homelike and gay. Its soft beauty 
delights the poilu; and its baths, its disin- 
fecting plants where he can rid himself of 
vermin, its kiosk where he can buy his 
beloved pinard, its hot chocolate—made 
with milk, after an American recipe—con- 
tribute to make it a very paradise of can- 
teens. Its fame is known all over the 
French war zone. The poilus come miles to 
see if it’s as good as report. 


Unconscious Heroes 


At night in the rest room they lie out- 
stretched in those canvas easy-chairs—just 
how easy none 
know!—and they stare through dreamy 
half-closed eyes at the warm charm of the 
place, soaking it in at every pore; thesmoke 
of countless cigarettes rises in a kind of en- 
chanted mist; there is an occasional bubble 
of laughter or the low-toned give-and-take 
of copains round the brazier; but chiefly 
there is silence, luxurious well-earned ease 
for tired limbs — linked sweetness long 
drawn out. Occasionally, when the wind is 
right, a vague distant rumble seems to echo 
in the air. Is it thunder, or is it bombard- 
ment? Or are those ears so accustomed to 
the ceaseless roar of heavy artillery that 
they still hear it resounding, even in this 
quiet spot? A poilu rolls over, opens one 
eye, listens. 

“What is that? Les canons?” 

His companion cocks an ear. 

“Mais non.” 

“Mais out,”’ 

“You're crazy! Whence, then?” 

The first soldier sits up and takes his 
bearings. 

“°Tis Verdun,” he proclaims. ‘N’est-ce 
pas, mademoiselle?’’ 

“Yes,” replies the canteener at the desk; 
““we can often hear the guns of Verdun ona 
thick night.” 

““Me—I come from Verdun,’ 
poilu, always ready for a chat. 

“Were you one of those who held Verdun 
when the Crown Prince made that terrible 
attack?” 

“ce Oui.’”’ 

“Ah, those glorious heroes of Verdun!’’ 
murmurs the canteener with misty eyes. 

The simple poilu looks at her, puzzled, 
angry, and finally blazes forth: 

“Heroes! Heroes! I’m always hearing 
about those people—those heroes. But I 
never saw anything of them. They weren’t 
in the fight. I tell you, it was we, we 
Frenchmen alone, who won Verdun!”’ 

The canteener apologizes to the uncon- 
scious hero. 

In a canteen’ of this description, serving 
anywhere from three to ten thousand men a 
day, the work must be organized down to 
its last detail. And it is. The mechanism 
runs as smoothly as a well-oiled automobile. 
For one thing, our directrice has a ‘‘flair”’ 
for handling people, for getting along with 
the French domestics—we have a kitchen 


’ 


says the 


but a weary poilu can“ 
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staff alone of twenty—and for making her 
workers contented and at home. Nor is the 
work itself so hard as in the other canteens. 
For one thing, labor is plentiful. For an- 
other, we live in a town. And in our time 
off we can shop or stroll or laze about the 
comfortable big house we’ve leased for 
quarters. Our hours, too, are well arranged. 
As the canteen remains open all night and 
meals are served straight round the clock, 
the day is divided into four shifts: From 
seven A.M. to one P.M.; from one to seven; 
from seven to eleven-thirty; and from 
eleven-thirty P.M. to seven A.M. In addi- 
tion there is an extra shift to help at the 
rush hours, which occur usually about ten 
A.M. and four p.M. At these times the big 
dining room resembles nothing so much as 
a six-o’clock subway rush. The poilus are 
packed in tight as they can squeeze—every 
one- with his head pointed toward the 
caisse, where are sold the tickets for the 
repas complet. Hach meal costs seventy- 
five centimes. : 
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the appearance 
of a gentleman 


Wrought of the reliable 
Cheney Silks, the 
Cheney Tubular 
Cravats come ina strik- 
ing. group of new pat- 
terns, wedding fashion 


January 16th. ’ 

Of all the shifts I love the morning best. 
Then the men come storming in so raven- 
ous that it’s a pleasure to see them eat. And 
then is when they’re gayest. The afternoon 
is apt to be prosaic. But the night shift is 
the most interesting of all. Then things 
seem to stand out, to take on personality, 
to become more alive, vivid and real. Then 
impressions, pictures, scenes are stamped 
on the brain as clean as if cut with a die, 
true in every trivial detail. Soldiers playing 
cards by the light of a flickering candle, 
their huge ungainly shadows capering up 
against the wall. 

Now and again from theshadows emerges 
a clear profile, aquiline, delicate, a living 
medallion with closed eyes. Over in yonder 
corner, for example, is a boy fast asleep. 
His head tilted against the wall reveals a 
face as finely chiseled as any on an old 
Roman coin.|!His curly lashes lie flat on 
his thin cheeks. His nostrils are slightly 
pinched. Two perpendicular lines run from 
nose to jaw. How young he looks, how 
white and worn! His mobile mouth, softly 
closed, droops at the corners, like that of a 
tired child. He stirs and mutterssomething. 
And now he smiles! He is dreaming, that 
boy, I know. If his mother could see him 
now! . . . The rear door opens, the 
guard thrusts in a head and calls a certain 
train. The young soldier rouses, staggers 
for his pack, drunk with sleep, his face still 
soft with dreams. 

I remember one night a slumbering poilu 
sprang to his feet, shouting “Aux armes!”’ 
And his voice was so thrilling and terrible, 
so charged with hoarse command, that all 
the soldiers leaped up, wide awake on the 
instant, and glared wildly about them. The 
next minute the room was filled with curses, |. 
not loud but deep. 
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to true economy, See 
them at men’s shops 
of the better sort. 


The new offerings in 
Cheney wide-end cravats 
will also interest you, par- 
ticularly the Cheney Re- 
wersible Cravat, giving 
double wear and authentic 
style while in keeping with 
today’s economy demands. 


Bey cbse nane eas ger crenece Nessa mreernen Cees 


Made by the Country’s 
LargestSilk Manufacturers 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
4th Ave. & 18th St., New York 


Cheney (im 


Tubulars, 50c, 75c, $1. 
Cravats, $1 to $2.50. 


Let Them Come! 


Work of this kind, hard and monotonous 
as it undoubtedly is, is yet the most satis- 
fying in the world—provided one has a gift 
for it. It takes hold of the heart. It is 
immediate, it has the warm personal touch, 
and it ties you straight up with humanity 
in theraw. The abstract philosophy of the 
war—who is most to blame and why— 
ceases to vex you. You become absorbed in 
your own little circle. Life beyond it seems 
remote. You love the poilu and he loves 
you—and makes no bones about it. So let 
the Huns rage over behind yonder ridge, 
and imagine vain things. Somehow, all that 
does not concern you. You have become 
confident, gay, certain of destiny—like the 
simple little poilu. It’s service that does it. 

Last night when I returned home from 
work it had stopped raining. Overhead the 
great overturned cup of sky glittered and 
gleamed—with half its stars dropped down. 
into the dark flowing river by my side. And 
there was a second moon down there, pale 
and drowned. An enchanted mist, fine as a 
bride’s veil, hung over all. By night the 
Marne is beautiful.. Far off came the boom 
of the Verdun guns, that hammering which 
has been going on now for years, ‘‘as if two 
armies of giants were striking unceasingly 
at an unshakable gate of bronze.’ Here it 
was nothing but an echo on the wind. 
There, as one Tommy put it, it was “hell 
multiplied by six.” 

They say the Germans will break through 
this way. I think of the thousand thousand 
poilus who have tramped through our 
canteen, each one an anonymous hero— 
and I smile. It’s all right. Let the Huns 
come on! 


THE “ROADSTER” 
An Entirely New Auto Hat 


Regal’ 


Made from featherweight whipcord 
THOROUGHLY WATERPROOFED 


Finely quilted throughout and practically 
indestructible. Can be rolled up and carried 
in the pocket. Resumes its shape instantly 
on being unrolled. Light weight, snappy 
looking, comfortable and serviceable. Suit- 
able for motoring and general wear. 
DON’T ACCEPT AN IMITATION 
LOOK FOR THE “REGAL” NAME 
Your dealer can supply you if you insist. If 
he will not do so, remit direct to us, stating 
size worn. We will see that you are supplied. 


THE REGAL HAT CO 


Largest Mfg. Distributors of 
Cloth Headwear in America 


Regal Bldg., 643 to 651 So. Wells St. 


Chicago 
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THE 


Spark Plug 


leaner 


No Trick at All to 
Clean Spark Plugs Now 


The Champion Cleaner makes a quick, clean job of 
a long, mean one. Instead of taking the plugs apart, 
laboriously scraping off the carbon and soiling hands and 
clothing— you simply half fill the glass tube of the Cham- 
pion Cleaner with gasoline, screw the spark plug into the 
socket at the top of the tube and shake it vigorously. 

Little flying needles, loose in the tube, pick the carbon off 
in small particles’ and clean the plug more thoroughly and 
quickly than you could possibly do it in the old, labori- 
ous way. It makes a quick, clean job of a long, 
mean one. 

Get your Champion Cleaner today— comes ina 
neat wooden box that fits nicely into your tool 
case—costs only 75 cents ($1.00 in Canada) 
—and any garageman or dealer in auto 
accessories will gladly supply you. 


Manufactured by the 


Champion Spark Plug 
Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


Canadian Office: i 
Champion Spark Plug 
Company of Canada, 
Limited 


Windsor, 
Ontario 


we FREE TRIAL 


Saad ae Bgl prepaid on a new 1918 
“= * bicycle. Write at once 
aw fone ri bP catalog and special offers. 
ste) ) Take your choice from 44 styles, colors 
@iy and sizes in the famous “RANGER"’line. 
Marvelous Improvements. Extraor- 
SN dinary values in our 1918 price offers. 
NS You cannot afford to buy without 
\ getting our /atest propositions and 
\\ Factory-to- Rider prices, 


/\\ Boys, be a “‘Rider Agent’ and 
4, make big money taking orders for 
} bicycles and supplies. Get our 


~) liberal terms onas ample to intro- 
fy) duce the new ““RANGER” 
TIRES, equipment, sundries and 


h he bi le li 
pees We jal ntenl prices, Woe raion 
Vichied CYCLE COMPANY 

lator! MEAD Sen b ss Chine 


Motorbike 


— J, 


} 


Paint aT: Borders Pac $1. 25 | 


Think of it—only one coat of Glidden Auto Finish and you have a new looking car. 

You can easily do it yourself and in less than 48 hours you'll be driving again. 

You’ll have a rich, brilliant finish that will give you lasting satisfaction. 

Go to your regular dealer. If he cannot supply you, send $1.25 (Canadian Imperial Quart 
$1.50) for 1 quart of Auto Finish Black to—THE GLIDDEN CO., 1511 Berea Rd., Cleveland, 
Onio. Canadian Address, Toronto, Ontario. 


Note to Dealers—Send at once for our Marketing Book of Glidden Auto Finishes. 


AUTO 
FINISHES | 
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THE LIGHT THAT PALED 


(Continued from Page 21) 


“America dear, do sit up!’”’ requested 
the dowager ere she gave ear to her anx- 
ious lord. “‘Is what economy?” she at last 
es ieeaae regarding him dimly through the 

aze. 

“This Colosseum-by-moonlight effect. 
Are we behind with our electric-light bill?”’ 

‘‘Not that I am aware,” she replied, 
punctiliously helping herself to olives. 

“Well, why not switch on a few? I’ve 
lost the way between my plate and my 
mouth.” 

“Your idea of cheerfulness, of course, is 
all lights blazing at once and the phono- 
graph shouting ragtime.” He caught a 
vague impression of his consort shrugging 
the meager ivory of her shoulders. ‘‘That’s 
the trouble -with you American men. No 
subtlety. No perspective. No sense of 
values.” j 

“The Glendennings,’’ chimed Amelia, 
introducing the name of the next richest 
family in Harnessville, ‘“‘are using candles 
throughout their house.” 

“That accounts for it!’? snorted Amer- 
icus. ‘‘Pete Glendenning was drunk at the 
club twice last week.” 

The faintest echo of a giggle emanated 
from the place where America sat; but her 
mother’s disapproving. eye caught only the 
demure, downcast glance of a cat lapping 
cream. 

There came a- momentary silence, in 
which Mrs. Gallop gathered force. 

“Tf you’d only do something: with your 
mind,” she began cuttingly, “‘instead of 
talking business all day long and playing 
pitch with a lot of vulgarians at the club, 
maybe you’d begin to appreciate the finer 
things of life. If you’d take the pains to 
read a few uplifting books 

“In the dark?’’ asked Americus wickedly. 

“We'll not discuss that point,” replied 
his spouse, snapping the door of logic and 
pinching his fingers in the jam. “It 
wouldn’t do a bit of harm for you to know 
something besides money-making.” 

“How much does Dulcimer ask to turn 
this house into a junk shop?” 

He fired the question with such brutal 
suddenness that his wife, peering at him 


‘through the seven guttering candles, be- 


trayed an unguarded surprise. 

“Mr. Dulcimer doesn’t express himself 
in the terms of dollars and cents. He has 
dedicated his life to creating beauty; to 
educating the American people in domestic 
taste 

“Who, for instance?” 

“T suppose you have never heard of Mrs. 
Hornblower Ballymoore, of New York?” 

“T don’t pay much attention to the 
movies any more.” 

““Movies!”’ Amelia stiffened at the 
shock like a smaller and prettier Winifred. 
America choked on her soup. 

“Aside from her unequaled social posi- 
tion,’ explained the good lady as soon as 
she was able, ‘‘Mrs. Ballymoore is one of 
America’s few great patrons of art. It is 
a distinguished honor for any artist to be 
recognized by her.” 

“What then?” asked her husband with 
suspicious meekness. 

“Carlo Dulcimer decorated her Fifth 
Avenue house—that’s what then!’ 

Haughtily Winifred speared a slice of 


lamb. Under the table Americus could feel. 


aslight pressure on his toe; of course it was 
Merry giving him the secret signal—one 
short one and two long—but he had for- 
gotten whether it meant Keep it up! or 
Go easy! Whatever the motive, the con- 
tact brought comfort. and courage to |the 


lonesome defender of Things as They Are.’ 
when Amelia and_- her: 


After dinner, 
mother had retired to the upper realms in 
pursuit of evening wraps, “America stayed 
below and hovered over her father’s ugly, 
consoling Morris chair, under his blazing 
green light. 

‘America dear, please hurry!” came the 
warning from above. 

“Yes, mother!” The careless girl leaned 
over and twined a slim bare arm round the 
thick neck of her sire. ‘‘ Daddy,” she whis- 
pered, ‘“we might as well face the music. 
We’ve got to be stylish, haven’t we? Carlo 
Dulcimer’s got all Harnessville going with 
his lectures on The Sin of Ugliness. Have 
you heard Carlo coo?” 

She stood away and, assuming a back- 
leaning curve from neck to heel, writhed 
her fingers in an imitation of the uplifter: 

“The crime of garishness The tired 
business man demands musical comedy in 


art as well as drahma. . . . Subdued 
tones rest the soul, with an occasional 
trumpet note. . . . Brutal! Brutal!” 

“Tf I owned that boy I’d kill him!” 
Americus dropped his paper. 

“Perhaps you might arrange to do it, 
anyhow,” suggested his own darling daugh- 
ter, kissing him ere she fled. 

For a long time after his womenfolk, 
sweeping past in various shades of evening 
grandeur, had departed by the big front 
door, Gallop lay obesely back under the 
glaring radiance of the trombone-shafted 
lamp. These women! As he remembered 
it, thinking back to his boyhood, they had 
been a softer, more consoling race than now. 
And ‘yet, come to remember, certain cyni- 
cal comments had been heard from the 
bearded lips of his sire. But there was no 
doubt that the sex had changed for the 
worse. Everything for appearances nowa- 
days. Style had taken the place of comfort. 
Women had become a tribe of window 
dressers. 

A retrospective glance over the wealth of 
black-walnut furniture he had inherited 
reminded him of another, smaller house, 
farther East, where his mother’s care had 
arranged everything for the comfort of the 
family head. In those days the dining room 
had been used as a sitting room for the 
whole family, and the dining table had been, 
after supper, an assembly spot. There his 
father, assuming the official dressing gown 
of repose, had sat with his wife and children 
reading, talking, helping with the lessons. 

There hadn’t been so darned much visit- 
ing round in those days. People stayed at 
home. Only relatives and intimates were 
admitted to the evening circle, which was 
sacred to privacy and comfort. The table 
was not littered with silver-framed photo- 
graphs of young mothers in full evening 
dress tending the baby, or antique gift 
books, or curious lamps made out of 
Chinese bowls. 

It had been frankly a dining table, cleared 
off for the evening. 

Thus, Americus Gallop indulged in the 
ep asl pastime of saluting the good 
old days. 

Bibdened with the weight of these reflec- 
tions, Americus bounced to his feet, crossed 
the big room and switched on "the big 
chandelier. From thence he strode into the 
dining room and caused a bath of light to 
pour over that interior. He gloomily sur- 
veyed the scene, which he loved and loved 
deeply, for the very good reason that he 
had grown up with it. His defiant gaze 
took in everything: the marble-topped 
side tables; the curio cabinet, harboring 
relics from Colorado Springs and the Mam- 
moth Cave; the gigantic sofa, built to a 
sort of Egyptian design and inlaid with 
oblongs of French walnut; the knife-edged 
steel engravings, illustrating moral and 
patriotic subjects. 

Then, last and longest, he regarded the 
homely cozy corner he called his own. No 
style; no attempt at appearances; and the 
only place on earth where he could find a 
chair to fit his figure, a light to suit his eyes, 
and could read the papers with perfect 
satisfaction. 

Americus Gallop blew his nose; then 
abruptly he walked over to the old- 
fashioned hatrack, where he selected his 
Fedora from the proper peg. A moment 
later the front door slammed so violently 
as to threaten the integrity of its needlessly 
ornate stained-glass pane. 


qr 


F-YOU don’t want things to happen,” 

saith the sage, “‘stay at home.” How 
true'a-speech!. How many a Ulysses, re- 
turning unexpectedly after a hard season on 
the road, has. found his house profaned by 
stranger influences, effete Athenians drap- 
ing art chintz over the altar of Poseidon! 
But Americus Gallop couldn’t exert his 
entire vigilance to repelling Dulcimer. A 
few days after the door-slamming episode 
business called him East as far as Chicago, 
and he was gone nearly two months. Upon 
his grateful return to the ugly, complicated 
brick house on the Square, he opened the 
front door much more gently than he had 
closed it; for he was hoping against hope. 
Winifred in a letter had hinted briefly at — 
some repairs. Therefore, it was painfully, 
as though the latch key had swollen with 
the heat, that he opened the door of 1211 

Washington Street—and stood rooted. 

(Continued on Page 125) © 
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‘WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
ISSUED BY THE 


UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


Americans! 
Here its the test! 


Our government has asked us for a 
new kind of loan. 


A loan of two billion dollars, to 
back up the boys who are doing our 
fighting. 


* * co 


The government does not want to 
raise this money out of our regular sav- 
ings; neither should it interfere with 
our buying of Liberty Bonds. 


We are asked to practice,-:each 
of us, a little personal thrift—to stop 
up the little leak in our daily ex- 
penditures — and to lend to Uncle 
Sam quarters and half dollars thus 
gained. 


Germany, banking on America’s 
reputation as a spendthrift nation, 
thinks we won’t do it. 


But Germany is wrong again! 


The thought of thrift is as new to 
us as was the thought of war, but if 
thrifty we must be, thrifty we shall 
be. America has never learned the 
meaning of the word “can’t.” 


+e 


And, after all, it is not much that is 
asked of us. 


A Swift Road to Thrift 


And such an easy one! Swift’s Premium 
Oleomargarine cuts your weekly butter bill 
one-third and your palate is just as well 
satisfied. 


Two billion dollars sounds big, it is 
big. But so is America. 


The share for each of us, man, 
woman and child, if each will do his 
part—is but $20. 


Forty or fifty cents a week for a 
period of a year. Is there any doubt 
that you can find a leak at least 
that big in your personal expendi- 
tures? Is there any doubt that you 
will ? 


To make the saving easy the 
government has issued 25-cent Thrift 
Stamps, to be exchanged as accum- 
ulated for War Savings Certificates 
bearing 4 per cent interest, com- 
pounded quarterly. For sale every- 
where. 


So good an investment are these 
War Savings Certificates that the 
government has limited their sale to 
$1,000 to any one individual, so that 
banks and big investors cannot snatch 
them up. 

* * * * 

$20 worth for each of us—more if 

we can! 


Make up your mind what bit of 
personal thrift you will begin to turn 
into stamps today. 


wilt a 
iu 
‘sake 
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Speedy-Sturdy-Ceaseless-— 


the unfailing sign of superlative merit 


Day after day, week after week, month after month, 
for the five years that 


ECONOMY renewable FUSES 


have been on the market, the sales have maintained a con- A sin gle order 

stant growth—not alone in volume, but also in percentage d 

of increase. This can be accounted for only through the fact of Economy Fuses oe 

that the electrical current consuming public, as well as the “Drop Out” Renewal Links 

U. S. Government and thousands of large industrial users, shipped toa U.S.NavyYard 

have proved for themselves the practicability of this means saved the government over 

of cutting their annual fuse maintenance costs to a small $76 000.00 

fraction of what they would be if one-time fuses were used. 

The “Drop Out”? Renewal Link is the heart of the Economy Fuse. This inexpensive little link restores a blown 
fuse to its original efficiency. The fuse can be used over and 


over. No special tools or experience are required to replace the 
link and renew the fuse. 


Sold - all leading electrical supply dealers 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 
Kinzie and Orleans Streets CHICAGO, U.S.A 


Sole Manufacturers of ‘‘Arkless’’—the Non-Renewable Fuse with the 100% Guaranteed Indicator 


Also made in Canada at Montreal 
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(Continued from Page 122) 

Behold! He beheld. His first gasping 
thought was that there had been a fire in 
the place and Winny hadn’t told him. A 
sort of muddy ashen texture covered the 
walls. Upon closer observation he con- 
cluded that this was of deliberate design; 
for the stuff, when he touched it, felt expen- 
sive. He rubbed up his eyeglasses, which 
the heavy weather had somewhat fogged, 
and took another look. Stiff carved chairs— 
fearful engines upon which kings might 
have been electrocuted—reared their high 
backs in defiance of human anatomy. Lit- 
erally the floor rang to the stranger’s tread. 

Americus unlimbered his roly-poly per- 
son and bent down to touch the carpet—a 
feat he could never have accomplished 
under less excitation. Was it madness? 
Had the horrors of modern travel turned 
his brain? There was no carpet there! The 
space underfoot had been laid with a pink- 
ish brownish tiling, such as is sometimes 
found under the chairs in aseptic barber 
shops. 

At last his trembling fingers came upon 
the switch, whose button he pressed, flood- 
ing the madhouse scene with light. Devas- 
tation everywhere. Beauty like the Plagues 
of Egypt had marked his home. 

Not a vestige of the historic Gallop fur- 
niture remained. As far as his eye could 
reach, those absolutely unsittable chairs 
insulted him with their back-breaking con- 
tours; sofas, too, as springless as morgue 
slabs, carved with wreaths and cupids in 
places cunningly designed to skin the el- 
bow. Dull prints occupied chaste deserts 
of wall space; awful Japanese nightmares, 
representing epileptic samurai disjointing 
themselves under elaborate kimonos. 

Americus stalked silently into the dining 
room. Just as he had expected! Spindling 
tables and chairs, obviously not to be 
touched, save in reverence and awe; curi- 
ous white paneling on the walls, running up 
to a terrible Futurist border representing 
purple pumpkins at play among blue tennis 
balls. The wooden bust of a bald-headed 
maiden, with almond eyes, smirked down 
at him from a high shelf. Then a blighting 
fear came to Americus Gallop and gripped 
him by the heart. 

Had they been monkeying with his cor- 
ner, his shrine, sacred to bright light, cheer 
and the evening edition? It took some 
minutes for the haunted man to steel him- 
self; then numbly he strode forth and 
hunted out what had been his corner. 

Strangers had profaned the spot. Won- 
derful strangers they were, to be sure— 
aristocratic, difficile and highly unwelcome. 
It was as though a royal family had moved 
into a middle-class apartment and set 
about making themselves obnoxious. Where 
Mr. Morris’ friendly invention had once 
reclined, offering its two squares of apple- 
green plush to -the toil-worn back, there 
sat an immense florid golden throne, silken 
fringes dangling from the edges, a regal 
coat of arms embroidered into its tapes- 
tried back. A porphyry lamp on a marble 
pillar supported an exaggerated flower- 
strewn shade, perched aloft like a bit of 
atrocious millinery! 

Americus Gallop sniffed and, sniffing, 
turned. He wished to see no more. Half- 
way up the stairs he met his wife coming 
down, dressed for the street. She kissed 
him very sweetly and was, of course, de- 
lighted at his early return. 

“And, Americus,’”’ she intimated as he 
was passing. her toward the second landing, 
“vou haven’t said a word aboutit. Haven’t 
you seen how we’ve improved?” 

“T was noticing,” he grunted. ‘“‘ Where 
do you propose to set father in the future?”’ 

“You must have seen your new lamp and 
the Venetian throne chair!”’ 

“T’mnota Venetian!” hegrowled. ‘And, 
so far as I can make out, those Dodges of 
Venice must have stood up a lot, or else 
wore pillows strapped to ——” 

“Americus!”’ she warned him, and took 
her departure. 


He was partially consoled upon reaching 
the head of the stairs to find that Beauty 
had receded at the top step and left the 
second floor undamaged. Ina little ante- 
room off Winny’s boudoir he found his 
Morris chair and reading lamp clustered 
comfortably in a corner under his favorite 
steel engraving, a romantic piece represent- 
ing rival heroes of the Civil War shaking 
hands over a section of battlefield. There 
was a walnut rack for his newspapers, a 
competent gas log, and the big old-fashioned 
sofa from downstairs. Altogether, thescene 
was livable for him, though it imparted a 
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sense of isolation, as though he were a de- 
fective member of the family, to be kept in 
retirement. 

The vigorous America, singing at the 
top of her lungs, came in upon him, 
smothered him with kisses, patted him 
into his chair, sat on an arm, and assured 
him that he had returned in time to save 
a fragment. She had borrowed a gingham 
apron from somewhere, her reddish hank 
was braided down her back, and there was 
a short pencil smudge on her chin. 

“You were being evicted, old dear,’”’ she 
told him. “It was to the secondhand store 
with poor dad’s corner! You’re not orna- 
mental, pop. Mr. Dulcimer says your 
Morris chair is banal—and he turns quite 
pink with passion every time he looks at 
your reading lamp. Well, I persuaded 
mother to move your chamber of horrors 
up’here.” ° 

“My sakes! I didn’t know you had any 
influence.” ; 

“T guess I was pretty atrocious. Mom- 
mer said she’d leave your junk be if I’d 
stop making Mr. Dulcimer ridiculous in 
public.” 

“Ts that milky little worm still infesting 
the town?” the ne 

“The town? He’s infesting Amelia!” 

“D’you mean to say he’s got the nerve 
to presume to Ha Acs 

“Mother’s flattered to death, of course. 
He sticks to Amelia like a caterpillar; and 
she’s—well, it’s just what Mr. Coleridge 
said in the poem: ‘A damsel with a dulci- 
mer.’”’ 

“You don’t say so!” This was Mr. 
Gallop’s formula for receiving news he did 
not choose to flatter with his opinion. 
“That’s a sketchy get-up, Merry,” he 
volunteered at last, surveying his daugh- 
ae apron and the pencil smudge on her 
c 


in. ; 
“T’ve been drawing!” she announced 
breathlessly. 

“Drawing what?” 

“Pictures.” 

“Land of Canaan! 
too?’’ 

He must have swooned away had she not 
promptly informed him: E 

‘Oh, nothing serious! Heaven save me 
from it! Awful blobs, daddy. Honestly, 
somebody had to do it.” 

“Do what?” he puzzled. f 

“Mr. Dulcimer and Mr. Dulcimer’s Dis- 
ciples, and Mother and Amelia, and the 
Pilgrims’ Chorus, and the Uplift in Harness- 
ville You look tired, daddy darling. 
Want to see something foolish?” 

She bounded forth and came stamping 
back again, a great sheaf of paper under her 
capable arm. 

“First,” she announced, bringing forth a 
sheet, “‘this is Mr. Dulcimer Reproving the 
Family Furniture.” 

A spirited, insulting and highly lifelike 
representation of Mr. Dulcimer writhed in 
the center of the composition; on his right 
the mid-Victorian sofa; on his left the Gal- 
lop whatnot. Disgust was on his pallid fea- 
tures; his fingers were plucking invisible 
weeds from thin air; and from his indrawn 
lips emerged, in a caricaturist’s cloud, the 
word Banal! 

“Mr. Dulcimer Having an Eestasy!”’ she 
next sang out, bringing forth a second sheet 
which revealed the prophet of domestic 
beauty holding up a strip of'art cretonne, 
while several of Harnessville’s best-known 
clubwomen knelt in adoration. Mrs. Gal- 
lop’s likeness was conspicuously centered in 
the group. Americus grinned wickedly; 
then he remarked in a tone of grave admo- 
nition: 

“You oughtn’t to do that to your 
mother, Merry.” Z 

“Well, she was in the crowd,” replied 
America carelessly. ‘‘And you know what 
happens to the innocent bystander.” 

““Givemeakiss!’’ Mr. Gallop demanded; 
and as soon as that filial act was accom- 
plished: ‘Better hide ’em deep, Merry. 
Because if your mother should see that 
stuff ——”’ 


Under the well-established law that noth- 
ing stands still, decoration advanced stead- 
ily in the Gallop household. The first time 
Americus heard Carlo Dulcimer’s purring 
voice in an upstairs hall he crept into his 


Have you got ‘it, 


-improvised reading room and muttered, in 


the calmness of despair: 

“Give him two weeks!” 

Americus gave him four days too long; 
for he came home early one afternoon to 
find overalled strangers tacking gaudy 
chintz all over his newly made holy of 
holies. His Morris chair, his trombone 
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The $75 Lord Elgin, one 
of the finest ofthe new 
Streamlines. The move- 
ment is the famous Lord 
Elgin model, with 19 
Jewels and 8 Adjust- 


ments. Streamline case 
of solid gold—every inch 
the watch of a gentle- 
man *** This is but 
one of many beautiful 
Elgin models. , 


Preambine Patches 


§25 ~ $35 - $50 - §75 ~- S00 = 


Three 1918 reasons why 
you should now invest 
in a Getter watch: 


1—You dress better than when 
you bought your old watch. Your 
timepiece should now be brought up 
to your new standards of living. 


2—If it’s good business for you 
to spend $30 to $60 for a suit of clothes 
lasting a year or two, it’s better busi- 
ness for you to zmvest $25 to $100 in a 
watch that will last you all your life. 


3— You can’t afford to be seen 
carrying a watch that is below your 
social and business level. 


The Elgin is that defter watch. 
There are three reasons for that, too: 


1—An Elgin has beauty. Its 
possession stamps you as a person of 
judgment, taste and refinement. 


2—An Elgin gives honest, effi- 
cient, lifetime service. Its beauty is 
more than skin deep. It endures. 


3—An Elgin means economy of 
upkeep. Its mechanical simplicity 
and its interchangeability of parts, are 
world famous. 


Isn’t it time you invested in a watch 
you are willing to be judged by ? 


You cannot buy a better watch than 
Elgin. 
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“We Screened With PEARL Wire Cloth” 


“We bought G & B PEARL Wire Cloth because we were tired of 
painting, repairing and replacing screens. From talking to users we learned that it was 
the most satisfactory screen material on the market—as near rust-proof as metal can be 
made—moderate in price—handsome in appearance and long in wearing. And the result 
of our own experience shows that we made no mistake in choosing ‘PEARL.’”’ 

Thousands and thousands of consumers all over America have that 
identical story to tell about G & B PEARL Wire Cloth. Its meshes are smooth—don’t 
hold or catch dust, dirt or germs and repel rust because they are proofed with a secret 
metallic coating, the process of which is exclusive with Gilbert & Bennett. 

And screen materials that are offered as “‘the-same-thing”’ can’t be 
‘‘just-as-good’”’ simply because no other maker has been able to duplicate this wonderful 
G & B Product. Look for two copper wires in the’ selvage and a Round Tag on the roll 
and you'll be sure of the genuine article. It’s worth insisting on. 


Call on our local dealer or write direct for samples and litera- 
ture if you’ re interested in screen material. . Address Dept. N. 


The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. 
New York Georgetown,Conn. Chicago Kansas City 


G & BPEARL is made in two weights—regular and extra heavy 
The best hardware dealer in your city sells ““ PEARL” 


JETAU CANE BOE 


ee ee ae 


That Protect and Pay 


PATEN T Send Sketch or Model for Search 


BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


Te TT \ 
“ITS YOUR MOVE 
= ns Waiting in the trenches for something 


to happen is the most trying part of 
the life “‘over there.” 


TRENCH CHECKERS 
(The flat pocket outfit) 


will brighten many a dull hour 
for your soldier. It’s the old- 
fashioned game of checkers in 
pocket form. Send it gutck,. 


4 ed POCKET ENVELOPE 
F 


25c postpaid 
oe 


SALESMEN WANTED 8 setaitere ana jobbers, 
All trades handle. Consumption big. Lowest prices, attractive deals. 


20-year quality reputation. Big commissions net handsome income. 
All or part time. 


RocHESTER CHEMICAL Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


A String of Beauties 
A local river, lake or bay and your 
Old Town Canoe will give you a 
world of pleasure. Old Towns take 
you where the fishing and camping 
are best. They are buoyant, speedy, 
staunch—the ideal canoe for sport. 
Write for catalog of latest models. ... 


+ OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
7 756 Main St. Old Town, Maine 
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BERT SPECIALTY CO. (not Inc.) 
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showing neat 


jacket effect. “THE MOST COMFORTABLE WORK GARMENT 


IN THE WORLD” 


IS THE 
Modern Work Garment 


Comfortable 
Safe 


Convenient , 


Skirtupshow- 
ing suspenders 
which are at- 
tached to back 
of jacket. 


Good dealers have them 


or can get them for you. SEE THAT 
POPULAR PRICES BAC 


' Write for descriptive Booklet M 
Johnston & Larimer Mfg. Company 
Dept. SEP., Wichita, Kans. 


Note:—We also make the ‘‘Sensible”’ for boys and women. 


Showing the 
convenient drop 
seat arrange- 
ment. 
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lamp and his patriotic engravings had again 


been spirited away, and they were already 


moving in green-and-white furniture of 
an unknown material and exotie pattern. 
Next came cushions to match the curtains. 

Americus gloated morbidly, glorying in 
his own pain, like one of those fabled 
monsters who obtain nourishment by swal- 
lowing themselves. Another sardonic sub- 
stitute for his Morris chair had been shoved 
into a corner. This time it was one of those 
slippery wicker hermaphrodites that go by 
the name of chaises longues. A tall thing on 
along white pole, with a ridiculous chintz 
ruffle on top, stood for illumination. 

“We had to have an upstairs sitting 
room,” his wife took time to explain. ‘‘So 
many people drop in informally in the 
morning and at odd hours.” 

“Good night!’’ Americus Gallop spoke 
not in the language of the street, but with 
the finality of a broken spirit. 

** Americus, you’re not going to have one 
of your spells—when I’m so busy!’”’ She 
looked sincerely worried. 

“T am not,” said he. “‘But I am looking 
for a place where I can sit down—where I 
can sit down without having to wear chintz 
pyjamas.” 

““You’re a hopeless Philistine!’’ 
sighed. 

“Tam,” he replied; ‘‘and I’m being beau- 
tified out of house and home!” 

This is fighting talk—the food of liti- 
gants; and many a prospective divorcé has 
threatened thus and sued afterward. Wini- 
fred Gallop wondered what he was going 
to do when she saw her lord charge out of 
the house; and she would have been re- 
lieved to know that Americus was wonder- 
ing the same thing. 

His coat collar turned up in the approved 
mode of the apache, his hat over his ears, 
his hands in his pockets, his heart in his 
shoes, he slushed along through the rainy 
streets, contemplating a larger and wetter 
alcoholism than had ever solaced the grief 
of Pete Glendenning. 

‘“‘Da-a-ad-dy!’’ A treble voice in breath- 
less pursuit caught the ear between the 
hatbrim and the upturned collar. 

He turned sourly, to behold America, her 
cheeks the brightest pink from vigorous 
walking, her eyes flashing blue, her flimsy 
collar flaring back in the wind. 

‘“What are you escaping from now, old 
dear?”’ 

“T’m through, Merry!’ he mumbled, 
pointing to the brick-red towers he had 
once called home. 

“Daddy, you haven’t got the idea at 
all!” she giggled. ‘“‘Il faut soufrir pour étre 
swell. If you’re really smart, you know, 
you’re not supposed to be comfortable.” 

“All I ask is a soft, quiet place where I 
can sit down and read my paper.” He all 
but wept. 

“Probably the Apollo Belvedere thinks 
the same thing, but it can’t be done.” 

““T’m going over to the club to live.” 

““You’re a nice one—leaving your daugh- 
ter in a museum and going off to the club 
to live! And just as I was arranging our 
lives!”’ 

“Well, chick, it’s up to you,” he re- 
lented. 

“T’vefounda Rat’s Nest,’’ sheannounced 
mysteriously, holding him by the arm to 
prevent farther retreat. 

“A what?” 

“Up in the garret. There’s an old trunk 
room where nobody goes since mother’s 
taken a notion to store things down in the 
cellar.” 

Americus demurred and took a few steps 
as he temporized: 

“T might look it over and see how it can 
be fixed.” 

““Come on!” she urged enthusiastically. 
“It’s miles away from the art center. 
Nobody would ever care to follow us there. 
Come back and take a look at it.” 

Reluctantly Americus Gallop doubled 
his tracks over his line of retreat. America’s 
air became cannier and cannier as she 
approached the big brick house;.and as 
they neared that landmark she beckoned 
her father into an alley, where a gate door 
led through a wall into the servants’ en- 
trance. 

“We can always come this way,’’ she 
tage dstss = ; ‘nobody in the world will ever 

now.” 


she 


Up the creaky back stairs they tiptoed, 


past the second story to the third, down the 
narrow hall by the servants’ rooms, across 
an attic loft devoted to outcast Gallop 
relics. And at last, under the rafters, Amer- 
ica stopped by a little low white door, to 
which she leaned, and inserted a latchkey. 
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The mysterious door swung open; and as 
the girl switched on the overhanging cluster 
of lights Americus was aware of Paradise! 

Far above the disturbance of housekeep- 
ing, out of the way of decorators and 
domestic uplifters, among the bare boards, 
under the eaves reposed his Morris chair, 
his reading lamp, his collection of patriotic 
steel engravings, his black-walnut sofa with 
the Egyptian legs. Peace and withdrawal 
from an unsympathetic world! 

‘“Who did that?” 

He stood transfixed in the doorway, his 
fat cheeks wrinkled to a smile, tears bright- 
ening his little gray eyes. 

“America Gallop, interior decorator!” 
she announced. 

“Now don’t start calling names,” 
grinned her favorite parent, throwing 
himself into the solace of the apple-green 
cushions. 

Iv 

O THE Rat’s Nest became an established 

retreat for the dissenting members of the 
Gallop family. Here contentment caused 
the air to quiver, much as wheat fields 
quiver under an August sun. If Winifred 
knew about the Rat’s Nest she was too busy 
to include it in her raids. The civic pul- 
chritude of Harnessville quite absorbed her 
time nowadays. The Gallop home was the 
first interior Carlo Dulcimer had done in 
that thriving municipality, and Mrs. Gallop 
basked in the prestige it gave her. She 
discovered herself the crowned Arbitratrix 
elegantiarium, proclaimed as a critic and pa- 
troness of the arts. Mr. Dulcimer’s lectures 
continued. Harnessville was to become the 
Athens of the West, Mr. Dulcimer furnish- 
ing beauty at his regular rate a yard. 

It was then that the agitation about the 
Municipal Auditorium crescendoed to a 
climax. This great building, which Har- 
nessville had been constructing by popular 
subscription over a number of years, still 
lacked adequate decorations. When the 
Committee on Art, munitioned by a twenty- 
thousand-dollar fund, was wrangling over 
color schemes and materials the enterprising 
Dulcimer insinuated himself into the argu- 
ment. With him came drawings and figures, 
and a roll of samples. The committee was 
entirely composed of ladies, with Mrs. 
Gallop in the chair. Result: Carlo sent to 
New York for materials and enlarged his 
offices. 

At this point Uncle Harry Newcross, 
local philanthropist, did a most melo- 
dramatic thing. He died. His end came 
after a series of fits superinduced by a vio- 
lent quarrel with his family. His substan- 
tial fortune, when the will was read, was 
bequeathed to almost every enterprise alien 
to the interests of the Newcross clan. A 
prison-reform society got some, an insane 
asylum more; and fifty thousand dollars in 
cash was to be laid aside to be devoted to 
mural paintings for the new auditorium, 
which had been Uncle Harry’s weakness in 
his declining years. 

The loss to the Newcross family was an 
exhilarating gain to the beautifiers of Har- 
nessville. The Committee on Art gave a 
memorial tea to Uncle Harry’s shade, and 
the cloth was spread in Mrs. Gallop’s em- 
bellished home; wherein Mr. Dulcimer 
grew impassioned over his Ceylon and went 
so far as to declare that life was Greek, a 
sentiment which, somehow, brought forth 
wonderfully enunciated expostulations from 
the lips of Mrs. Modderson, lecturer on 
Articulation. 

Americus Gallop, who heard echoes of 
this elegant war as he crept up the back 
stairs toward hisretreat, sighed and thanked 
the Lord that he was well out of it. Amer- 
ica, too, seemed to agree with him; for he 
found her in the little attic room, rapidly 
penciling a page in her big portfolio, serene 
and somewhat messy in her borrowed ging- 
ham apron. 

‘“Who’s this Admah Hoag?” asked Amer- 
icus as soon as he had tossed his overcoat 
and hat on the mid-Victorian sofa. 

“Oh,” said Merry, chewing the end of a 
pencil as she looked up, “‘ what about him?”’ 

“As I came up I heard Dulcimer making 
a speech. He was saying Admah Hoag— 
you know how he would say it.” 

“You poor ignorant old dear! Haven’t 
you heard of Sargent, or Whistler, or 
Michelangelo? Hoag is all of those. He 
gets his medals by the barrel. I think he’s 
a bore!”’ 

““What does Dulcimer want of him?” 

“T can’t make out,’ confessed Merry, 
cocking her head sidewise at the sheet over 
which she leaned. ‘“‘He’s crazy to get Ad- 
mah here to do the auditorium.” 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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The Badge of Honor 


Buy Liberty Bonds 


to your limit 


YOUR truck driver is only a man, no matter 
how big and strong he is, no matter how long 


he has handled a truck. 


He may do the best he can, but when that 
truck slams into chuckholes, bumps over cross- 
ings, and is jolted and jarred and banged about, 
it is up to the truck. 


Diamond T trucks are built by men who 
know just what a truck has to do — and what it 
has to do is often more than you expect of it. 


Simple, rugged, powerful — with a generous 
excess of strength in its every detail —the Dia- 
mond T Truck is the dependable truck for con- 
tinuous and unusual service. 


At all kinds of trucking, in all kinds of weather, 
over all kinds of roads, no Diamond T has ever 
worn out. Nothing better can possibly be said 


of a truck than that. 


(238 Cassis 


The nels you will keen on othe sob” 


OU can’t get away from performance — con- 

tinuous performance. ‘That spells economy, 
money-making, lower cost of operating, profit on 
the investment. 


Get the Diamond T that is built for your needs. 
Made in five sizes — one to five ton. 


See the Diamond T dealer in your territory, 
or write us and we will send you our handsomely 
illustrated catalog, and also advise you name of 
our representative in your city. 


Diamond T Motor Car Company 
4519 West 26th Street, Chicago, IIl. 


To Passenger Car Dealers: 


Increased factory capacity enables us to serve a 
few additional dealers each month. We are making 
immediate shipments. Responsible truck and pas- 
senger car dealers are invited to write promptly. 
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Cleans Toilet Bowls \ 


Dealers 


We have a plan 
that will introduce 
and increase the 


sale of Sani-Flush 


to your individual 
customers without 


| 


cost to you. : 
Whether you sell 
Sani-Flush or not, 
write for the plan. 
It's a good one. 


Sani-Flush is not a scouring powder. 


“s It is a patented, odorless, white powder 
a made for one purpose only —to clean toilet 
* bowls. 


Scrubbing, scouring, dipping, all of the 
old disagreeable means of cleaning toilet 


“s bowls have been eliminated by the use of 

Pa Sani-Flush, 

i: Just sprinkle a little of this magic powder 
‘ i in the toilet bowl, follow directions, flush, 
\ on and both the bowl and hidden trap become 


as clean and white as new. 


Stains, odors and incrustations vanish, 
| ve and, because it so thoroughly cleans, Sani- 
\ Bt . Flush makes the use of disinfectants un- 
! ) necessary, thus serving a double purpose. 


Through our advertising, millions of house- 
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To Grocers, Druggists 
and Their Salesmen 


pe : Here is a Patented Article that Pays 
| a Steady Profit on a Small Investment 


keepers are being advised of these facts each 
month, 


Dealers can easily take advantage of the 
extensive advertising by featuring Sani-Flush 
on their counters or in windows, particularly 
during spring house cleaning. 


Dealers’ salesmen can increase their sales 
by merely mentioning Sani-Flush to their 
customers. 


Jobbers’ salesmen likewise can largely © 


increase their business by simply letting 
dealers know they carry Sani-Flush. 


Sani-Flush is making housekeepers critical 
in their ideas of closet bowl cleanliness. It 
is meeting the needs of the hour in thousands 
of private homes, hotels, clubs, and public 
buildings everywhere. 


wee HOUSEKEEPERS 


Order a can of Sani-Flush from your grocer or druggist today. You will 
be delighted with results. The price is 25 cents a can. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, we will send you a full size can direct upon receipt of price. 


The Hygienic Products Co., 168 Walnut Ave., S. E., Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Sales Agents 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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“Working it on a commission basis, 
probably.” 

“‘Sordid!”? commented his daughter in 
the Dulcimer voice. 

“Tf he’s another specimen like that Dul- 
cimer kid I’ll wreck the train. This thing 
has got to stop!” 

“IT guess he’s pretty bad,” she cheerfully 
assured him. ‘‘Still, he may be funny— 
LThope so. I’m getting a little tired of doing 
Dulcimer over and over again.” 

“Well, if he’s Carlo’s friend, that’s all 
I want to know about him.” 

““Tt’s queer!’? she murmured abstract- 
edly, her deep blue eyes, which were slightly 
nearsighted, very close to the page. ‘I 
can’t make out just what Carlo wants. 
He’s keen to wish this Hoag on Harness- 
ville; but he’s gosh-awful modest about 
dragging his own name into it.” 

“Then those women are seriously trying 
to bring another blight to Harnessville?”’ 
moaned the afflicted husband and father. 

“Yes; but, between you and me, I don’t 
think he’ll come. The committee has tried 
all the bait there is. Mother has even 
stooped to signing herself W. A. Gallop, 
because she hears that Admah is a profes- 
sional woman-hater.”’ 

“He'll come, all right!” persisted Amer- 
icus bleakly. 

“Don’t be too sure about it, old dear. 
He’s a perfect bear! He’s written one reply 
wanting to know where Harnessville is, 
what fifty thousand dollars is, and what 
good a lot of pictures is going to do our old 
auditorium! The strain is killing mother by 
inches. They’re downstairs now composing 
a telegram asking him, for pity’s sake, to 
come to town just for a day and look over 
the auditorium.” ‘ 

“He'll come, and he’ll paint the pic- 
ture!” echoed her father, like the antis- 
trophe in a Greek tragedy. 

“He’s a very busy artist,” she pointed 
out. “He’s got orders to paint pictures all 
over Grand Central Depots and Metro- 
politan Museums in sixteen states.’’ 

“That doesn’t make any difference.” 

“Why this all-fired cocksureness?”’ 

“T don’t know anything about art,’ re- 
plied the true Philistine; ‘‘but I do know 
how far fifty thousand dollars will fetch an 
artist.” 

“That’s some argument.”’ 

“And not only that: If your mother’s 
got her mind set on him he'll come if it 
takes a row of caterpillar tractors all the 
way from here to Omaha.” 

Americus was right in his prediction. 
The Harnessville Eagle came out next 
morning with the jubilant announcement 
that the celebrated painter had been in- 
duced by the Committee on Art to come 
and be persuaded. Americus never found 
courage to ask his wife how she did it. Her 
eyes had softened to an ideal; then hard- 
ened to a purpose—that was all. She had 
willed it. Naturally Hoag was coming. 


Vv 


DMAH HOAG, just as his aunt had 
pointed out, had never been west of 
Pittsburgh in all his travels, which had 
taken him to student quarters in Paris, 
lodgings in London, and some dubious inns 
as far east as Vladivostok. Like many 
another American-born genius, he enter- 
tained vague and somewhat childish ideas 
about his own country beyond the exotic 
Babel that is its metropolis. Lovingly he 
nursed the superstition that East is East 
and West is West; that somewhere in the 
distant sunset there lived arace who hunted 
jack rabbits and disdained the pursuit of 
social lions. The fact that he was running 
away gave him not the slightest shame. As 
he had argued it out, he owed less than 
nothing to Mrs. Ballymoore and her hypo- 
critical tribe. Perhaps it would be a bit 
hard on Aunt Pinny; but she had gone be- 
yond her rights in trying to force him again 
into the life he so cordially detested. 
._ When he changed cars at Chicago the 
sharpshooter’s eye of America’s most prom- 
ising painter saw there but another New 
York, equally mad and unequally balanced. 
The westward-flying train revealed to him 
refreshing spaces between towns that, some- 
what to his discouragement, exhibited 
smart motors, paved streets and adequate 
lighting systems. He was somehow grateful 
for the lights, because Admah Hoag had a 
sneaking fondness for electricity, rightly 
employed. Taken all in all he found the 
wilds somewhat tamer than he had been 
led to expect; and, though he was not one 
of your greenhorns who look for painted 
redskins in the outskirts of St. Louis, he 
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confessed to disappointment when he saw 
so few sombreros and so many economical 
motors along the sidings. 

His spirits rose as the train roared on 
toward Harnessville. During the morning 
he had looked upon many broad acres, 
neatly fenced in, and had seen wide-hatted 
men amidst the wintry fields. The porter 
assured him that the train was only eight 
minutes late, which made it a prodigy. 
Presently they slowed up and began steam- 
ing into the suburbs. Neat houses in rows 
reminded him uncomfortably of Philadel- 
phia. Splendid pavements appeared along 
the track as they progressed. Automobiles 
became more numerous and more expen- 
sive; on a low hill a handsome Doric build- 
ing loomed. Admah Hoag shuddered at the 
sight, because it reminded him disagreeably 
of Mrs. Ballymoore, the Pan-Hellenic Build- 
ing, and the haunting memory of Carlo 
Dulcimer. And this was all far behind 
him—thank the Lord! 

It was an expensive modern station into 
which the train shuttled to a stop. The 
scene might have been metropolitan, only 
that the crowd showed no evidences of 
metropolitan misery. There seemed to be 
a preponderance of women. Many high- 
powered automobiles stood banked against 
the concrete platform. 

Admah Hoag, shunner of teas and recep- 
tions, sworn enemy of all public ceremonies 
and suchlike cant, got all this in a glance of 
his sharpshooter’s eye as they were bundling 
him and his simple baggage out of the 
train. He wished there weren’t so many 
people about to stare and make gestures. 
Evidently a great number of passengers 
were expected off at Harnessville, for there 
was a throng, mostly female, and every 
well-trimmed hat was cocked his way. He 
came down center stage through the chorus, 
as it were; and he could feel his complexion 
brick-reddening as he advanced. 

“Mr. Hoag?” A tall thin lady, with a 
turban, came out of the chorus and took 
his hand. 

“Kr—ha ——” This was the speech by 
which he first endeared himself to local 
admirers. 

“Tam Mrs. Gallop, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Art,’’ she was telling him as his 
frightened senses at once realized that the 
mythical W. A. Gallop now stood before 
him. An infinite sea of trimmed hats, 
toques, bonnets, Gainsboroughs and tam- 
o’-shanters seemed to hedge him in like 
enchanted flowers. 

“And this is Mrs. Modderson, chairman 
of the Committee on Entertainment.” 

A smallish sallow lady, whose popping 
black eyes were seared below with brownish 
circles, seemed excruciatingly glad to meet 
him. Wringing his hand, in a remarkably 
sonorous voice she said something about 
Dante in exile from his native Florence. The 
platform swam round and round. Admah 
dropped his suitcase. 

“And Mrs. Glendenning, of the Com- 
mittee on Arrangements,’ Mrs. Gallop 
tolled on; ‘‘and Mrs. Clark, of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means; and Mrs. 
Hobuck, chairman of the Finance Commit- 

e ” 


Admah Hoag gave one frightened glance 
over his shoulder, thinking only of escape. 
The train was already pulling out of the 
station. No friendly nightmare had ever 
come to warn him of this situation. He 
had traveled all the way from New York 
to avoid a reception and, at the end of a 
trying journey, had walked right into the 
outstretched hands of another! 

He realized how like a silly ass he must 
have leered as he stood there, utterly dumb 
in the midst of the throng who had come to 
do him honor. 

“But, Mrs. Gallop,” he at last found 
voice to say, ““I—I’m not very well.”’ This, 
of course, was preposterous on the face of 
it. “I don’t want you to go to all this 
trouble, you know—all this bother and 
fuss. I shouldn’t mind if you’d just give 
me a bite to eat and let me spend the day 
looking over your auditorium—lI’ve only a 
few hours with you fi 

“The train to the East doesn’t leave until 
noon to-morrow,” replied Mrs. Gallop de- 
cisively. “‘We are anxious to welcome so 
distinguished a guest to our city and to do 
everything in our power to make your stay 
a pleasant one.” 

“I—I appreciate the honor,” faltered 
Admah faintly, remembering his manners. 

“We are the honored ones,”’ she assured 
him in her most positive tone. 

He had an uneasy feeling that something 
worse was about to happen, for the plumes 
and flowers round him nodded as to a 


Four steps to 


foot relief. 


‘Wizards are bringing foot 
comfort to thousands. 


These featherlight, leather, adjust- 
able insoles give soft flexible sup- 
port to the foot structure, instantly 
relieving the strain or pressure that 
causes painful callouses, aching 
feet, run-over heels and similar foot 
troubles due to misplaced bones. 
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bury Rawsaver / 


Wizard 
Callous 
Remover No Metal 


Wizard 
Arch Builder 


Fallen Arches 


cause aching feet and often cause 
pains in the legs, thighs and back. 


The Wizard Arch Builder raises the 
arch gently, gradually and comfort- 
ably by means of overlapping pockets 
holding soft inserts which allow un- 
limited adjustment for any shape or 
condition of arch. Wizard devices can 
be worn with perfect ease from the 
first. They require no breaking in, 
because they contain no metal, and 
because the patented overlapping 
pocket principle permits anyone, any- 
where, to make instant and accurate 
adjustment for comfort. 


Wizards 


contain 


Callouses are 


caused by abnormally low bones, just 
back of the toes, pressing on the 
sole of the foot. The Wizard Callous 
Remover has pockets just back of the 
callous spots, holding soft rubber in- 
serts which raise the bones to normal 
position. This relieves the pressure, 
stops the pain instantly, and the call- 


-Ouses soon disappear. 


Run-over shoe heels are due to mis- 
alignment of heel and ankle bones. 
Wizard Heel Levelercorrects misalign- 
ment and shoe heels wear straight. 


Wizard 
Heel 
Leveler 


Most shoe dealers who 


sell Wizards have made a special study of 
the Wizard system of relieving foot troubles, 
which includes a thorough knowledge of the 
foot. This knowledge also enables them to give 
you better service in properly fitting shoes. 


Step into the store that sells Wizards and 
step out again with perfect foot comfort. 
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Send for free illustrated booklet on foot trouble correction. 
Wizard Foot Appliance Co., 1629 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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a thrift thought 


— for shavers 


50 Shaves 
right in the 
metalGrip 


VERY penny saved, helps. Along 

with a cool, comfortable shave 
the “‘Handy Grip” gives you an econ- 
omy all its own. You can unscrew 
the last half inch and stick it on a 
new stick—no waste. True, it’s asmall 
saving — but a real one—THRIFT. 


Stick the last ¥% inch 
on a new stick 


ifs you can find a few spare minutes every 
day this spring, you can easily pick up 


$300.00 extra money. 


Scores of spare-time Curtis Representa- 
tives will earn $50.00 in April alone. 


They secure the local renewals and new 
subscriptions for the ever-popular period- 
icals, The Saturday Evening Post,The 
Ladies’Home Journal and The Coun- 
try Gentleman, and receive liberal pay- 
ment in both commission and salary. 
Curtis subscriptions brought our workers 


morethan $500,000in profit during 1917! 

If you could use some extra cash right 
now, our way is a pleasant, easy, certain 
way to earn it. You are not required to 
invest a single penny, and previous ex- 
perience is not necessary. For details of 
the offer, address (a postal card will do) 


Agency Division 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 314 Independence Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Both 
Guaranteed 
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American Can 
Company 
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“Monn Brings Either 


REX Visible Typewriter — or— American Adding Machine 


An improved typewriter—at a remarkably 
low price. Completely visible writing; type 
bars 50 per cent stronger than usual; extra 
only typewriter with the 


wide carriage; 


Shock Absorber, 


Lowest priced, high-grade adder on mar- 
ket. Used by U.S. Gov., U.S. Steel Corp., 
etc. Adds up million, subtracts, divides, mul- 
tiplies. Keyboard insures greater accuracy 
than any other known. 


* Send for our offer and free book. Simply say whether you are in- 
Write At Once! terested in typewriter—or adding machine—or both. Send postal. 


Typewriter and Adding Machine Division —American Can Co., K 2384 Monroe Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


spring zephyr when a small runabout came 
to a halt by the platform. Indistinctly 
Admah could see a slender man, with a 
green hat, and he felt the encouragement 
that one male can give another in such a 
situation. 

Into his presence the young man was 
finally hustled; and as the spokeslady led 
him to the proper introductory distance the 
two opposing males stood gazing at each 
other, eye for eye. 

And Admah Hoag saw in the pale 
seraphic visage, which smiled a little 
nervously, the much-to-be-avoided Carlo 
Dulcimer, who had done so much to make 
New York unbearable for him! 

“How do you do, Mr. Hoag?”’ The 
decorator swayed like a lily and offered a 
dead hand. 

“Ah, then you know Mr. Hoag?” 

“We've met before. How d’you do, 
Dulcimer?” 

Momentarily the painter lost his shyness 
and regarded his former rival quite coolly. 
Dulcimer, too, seemed curiously unabashed. 

“Tf you only knew what an—impulse— 
your coming has given this town!” cooed 
the lymphatic one. 

“This your town, Dulcimer?” asked the 
genius, noting the air of proprietorship. 

“Tn a way ——” 

“Mr. Dulcimer is a Harnessville boy,’’ 
upspoke a cheerful, matronly voice from the 
background, and it imparted quite a shock 
to hear this pampered orchid of Fifth Ave- 
nue mentioned as a Harnessville boy; Hoag 
had never thought of him as coming from 
any place—except, perhaps, the moon. 

“Harnessville,” the indefatigable Dulci- 
mer cooed on, ‘‘needs all we—you and I— 
can give it.” 

Admah Hoag was wondering just what 
he and Mr. Dulcimer had to offer in part- 
nership. 

“We owe so much to Mr. Dulcimer,” 
Mrs. Gallop was telling him; her manner 
reminded him disagreeably of Mrs. Bally- 
moore. ‘‘Don’t you think his work has 
been invaluable to the Movement?” 

Admah was quite sure it had. A moment 
later he was being introduced to Mrs. Gal- 
lop’s daughter, a pretty, rather insipid girl, 
and as this young thing stuck close to the 
side of Dulcimer, obviously under his spell, 
the artist wondered in a flash whether the 
decorator had carried his favorite business 
methods so far West. 

He was given little time to reflect on this 
point, however, for Mrs. Gallop was pulling 
him out of the affable hands of Mrs. Glen- 
denning and shoving him toward the phalanx 
of waiting automobiles. It seemed that the 
ladies had been quarreling over whosé car 
should contain the celebrity. Mrs. Gallop 
got him, just as she got most of her mortal 
desires; and, flanked on the right by the 
lady with the carved jaw and on the left 
by the lymphatic beautifier, Admah settled 
himself into the tonneau of the handsomest 
vehicle to be seen. 

The chauffeur had just eased in the 
clutch and warped the wheel to position 
when a vision swam into Admah’s ken. 
She was tall and natural, and somehow 
lovely; and under her little hat peeped a 
hank of tawny hair. Her eyes were heavenly, 
her mouthsomewhatirregularand generous, 
and her skin was of that perfection which 
comes to auburns who do not freckle. 

“Shall I ”” she sang out, looking first 
at Mrs. Gallop and then at an extra seat 
that was vacant. 

“Mrs. Glendenning will take care of 
you,’”’ announced the masterful lady just 
as they wereslipping away along thesmooth 
pavement. 

Instantaneously the artist’s eye caught 
one humorous, understanding look, which 
plainly said: ‘‘Poor dear! They’ve got you 
where they want you!” 

As they rolled away he looked back and 
caught a glint of her green coat and the 
strip of fur in her small hat. She was gaz- 
ing after him; and he was sure her lips still 
held that same satiric smile. 


It seemed as though all Harnessville had 
come out to view the triumphal entry. As 
they neared the center of town he could see 
the residents packed like flies upon the side- 
walks; the scene lacked only the aspect of 
waving flags and patriotic bunting to give 
his casual trip to Harnessville the appear- 
ance of a Presidential tour. 

“Since Mr. Kleinmetz left us,’? Mrs. 
Gallop was saying, “‘our string quartet 
isn’t what it used to be.” 

Their intention was now obvious. There 
would be a program. They were going to 
kill him to slow music. 
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“Ah, but the artistry of Chomvitz!’’ 
came the echoing Dulcimer. 

At last they came to a halt in front of a 
pretty colonial building, with a wealth of 
spindling pillars. 

“The Woman’s Club,”’ announced Mrs. 
Gallop, indicating that he was expected to 
step down. ‘We have time for only a short 
program before luncheon.” 

He could see that their attendant train 
of automobiles had also stopped. Pedes- 
trians were packed in front of the colonial 
columns and surging, a dense mass, across 
the street. One of the dandified new traffic 
policemen, of whom Harnessville was justly 
proud, semaphored a white-gloved hand as 
he roared the foghorn signal, familiar to 
Fifth Avenue parades: 

“Come on, now! Let ’em through!” 

The next two hours was all a blur to 
Admah Hoag. It was called an Art Lunch- 
eon, he remembered vaguely; a detailed 
report was printed later in the Evening 
Courier. Hehad a faint impression of being 
deluged in Saint-Saéns and Debussy by 
those accorded viols from which Mr. Klein- 
metz had so inscrutably fled. His right 
hand became quite numb from continual 
grasps of welcome. Someone told him that 
Harnessville had grown miraculously in the 
last three years. He was sure of this, be- 
cause their illimitable army passed in re- 
view before his eyes. 

The art life of Harnessville was, to his 
imagining, what the Russian Revolution 
would be like if conducted entirely by 
ladies. Everything was run on the com- 
mittee plan. He was passed nimbly from 
committee to committee; and at last he 
was seated at the table of honor, devoted 
exclusively to chairladies of all the commit- 
tees. Twenty-two plates were laid at that 
table. Oysters were no sooner served than 
they ceased playing and singing at him, and 
began talking at him. 

Mr. Dulcimer came in very early with 
his remarks, his theme being: Carrying the 
Torch Into the Wilderness. Several chair- 
ladiesspokeat length. Mrs. Modderson, ar- 
ticulating very dis-tinct-ly, read an original 
poem entitled Beauty Lives for Beauty. 
With tragic art everything moved inevi- 
tably toward the final catastrophe. 

“You will be called on for a few re- 
marks,” said Mrs. Gallop at last, in a voice 
that would brook no denial. 

“Christians torturing the lion!” said a 
little giggly voice directly behind him. 

Mrs. Gallop turned a blighting frown; 
and Hoag, also turning, saw the pretty red- 
headed girl, seated a short space away and 
looking with some embarrassment into the 
eyes of the disapproving chairlady of chair- 
ladies. How he wished that this vision of 
naturalness and youth and humor would 
work some magic now by which he could 
take her slender hand and fade from sight. 

Distantly he could hear Mrs. Gallop’s 
sonorous notes echoing to his doom: ‘‘Sel- 
dom has it been our honor —— We have 
in our midst to-day A few words from 
America’s Torch of Beauty, Mr. Admah 
Hoag!” 

Apparently it had arrived. Doom sat 
upon his plate and bade him rise. Admah 
Hoag choked upon a mouthful of coffee, 
buried his face in his napkin and stumbled 
to his miserable feet. He scarcely remem- 
bered what he said, at first, save that he 
said it splutteringly and inanely. Like the 
coward he was, he resorted to his timeworn 
formula, complaining that he had a bad 
cold—which he had—and this would pre- 
vent his speaking at length. He had a sick- 
ening feeling that every ear in the room 
was centered on his pallid lips. The silence 
was terrible. And in the midst of all this 
he suddenly found himself heating to a 
panicky rage, on the strength of which 
he snorted: 

“‘Confound it, ladies, you’ve got a beau- 
tiful town—if you’ll let it alone! But you’re 
getting all the Eastern vices. Why don’t 
you let the West stay West? You can’t im- 
prove the sunset by trimming it with cre- 
tonne. I’m really very much flattered and 
honored; and—and uy 

He sat down heavily, leaving some myste- 
rious adjective trailing in air. He was hor- 
ribly ashamed of his discourtesy and afraid 
of the momentary hush that greeted his 
sudden vanishment from the floor. Then 
Harnessville saved him by an act of un- 
equaled chivalry. Someone applauded. Yet 
others took up the noise, and in an instant 
the Woman’s Club was ringing with salvo 
after salvo. The thoughtful courtesy of 
the thing moved this overstrung stranger 
almost to tears. Instinctively he looked 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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Indoor painting saves repairs 


Promotes health and lightens housework 


Leow WLAN I 
| VASNISHES | 


Painted walls 
that fairly glow with warmth 
and color 


No wall covering, no matter 
how well chosen, can give the 
rich, attractive, restful effect 
obtained by painting it with 
Sherwin-Williams Flat-Tone. 
This is an oil paint made for 


walls exclusively that produces 
a durable finish which can be 
easily cleaned without injury. 
As Flat-Tone comes in every 
good color you can carry out 
any color scheme you desire. 
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lait sac ee FOR RADIATORS ———| 


AINT and varnish are not luxuries to be in- 
dulged in when times are good and money is 
plentiful. They are vitally essential to home upkeep. 
A worn floor will warp and twist from moisture. 
Bare woodwork soon pulls apart at the joints. 

A shabby room is more than unpleasant to live in. 
Shabbiness is a sign of deterioration. 

Don’t neglect indoor painting. It saves repairs, 
promotes health and lightens housework. 

Above all, use materials of quality. Get the right 
finish for each surface. ‘That is our specialty —in- 
dividualizing —studying a surface and producing a 
finish that will stand the kind of wear it gets. 

We have tested every finish we make under more 
rough treatment than- you can possibly give it. We 
have fifty years of experience to draw on. That 
surely is proof that we know what you ought to have 
and how to make it. 


Your dealer probably sells our ~ goods. Tf not, ask us who does in your city. 
Write for booklet ““The ABC oe Home Painting’’ 


Address, The Sherwin-Williams Co., 613 Canal Road, N.W., Cleveland, O. 
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“Standard” Plumbing Fixtures in this Bath Room are: “ 


“Standard” 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 
IN THIS BEAUTIFUL 
BATH ROOM COST 


$2362 


FREIGHT & INSTALLING EXTRA 
OTHER BATH ROOMS AS LOW 


AS $87.75 
Send For Catalogue 
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Devoro”’ Closet, ‘“‘Pembroke”’ Built-in Bath with Shower and “Laton” Lavatory. Shown in our Catalogue, *‘ Standard” Plumbing Fixtures for the Home,” 


479 Plumbing 
Fixtures 


“The plumbing is “Standard”” is a statement which has grown to signify a real hall- 
mark of quality and beauty. When that is said, a definite value is added to your property. 


Then there is “Standattd” service, of a character and com- 
pleteness possible only with an institution having national 
representation. Wherever there is a “Standattd” Showroom, 
Wholesale House or Office, this service is at your command. 


“Standard” Plumbing Fixtures cover a great variety of 
designs at a wide range of prices—for Bath Room, Kitchen 
and Laundry, and are made of porcelain enamel and vitreous 


china. A “Statedard’ triumph is the “‘Pembroke”’ Built-in 
Bath, the approved and popular type now in vogue. 


“Standard” Wholesale Houses 


In the cities marked (*) in the center 
of this page there are “Standard” 
Wholesale Houses carrying in stock NEW YORE Geis duis Bis SoGRDAD 
complete lines of SUPPLIES and BOSTO 186 DEVONSHIRE 


3 2 PHILADELPHIA Satan 1215 WALNUT 
TOOLS for Mills, Mines and Fac- ji tT Ee ell er 
tories—also the Water, Gas, Steam PART toe SI ch aha 
. . . * 

and Oil Industries. Write to or call SORE t en La aan Sear 
upon the nearest wholesale house of CEL ERG ts EOS cetera 
sore ae ae 

* see 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. serra eee aie eee 
FERRI sicic) note lele eak 128 W. TWELFTH 


Standard Sanitary ‘IWfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh 


Permanent Exhibits in the Following Cities: 


“Standard” ideals have been upheld for two score years, and 
they take form in the Green and Gold label which appears 
on every “Standard” fixture. All genuine “Standard” faucets, 
traps, showers and trimmings are stamped permanently 
with the trademark “Standard”. 


Our helpful catalogue, ““Standard” Plumbing Fixtures for 
the Home,” will be sent you free upon request. It will 
guide you in your selection. Talk to your Architect and 
Plumber and make your complete installation “Standard”. 


“Standard” Fixtures 
Increase Factory Efficiency 
This is one of the nation’s needs— 


SALTOORA J c.05 cide chee 918 11TH factory efficiency. The efficiency of 
*MILWAUKEE....... 95 W. WATER . sae 

SAN FRANCISCO ; ; ‘149-55 BLUXOME every individual worker, man or 
LOS ANGELES. ...... 671 MESQUIT : . 

*LOUISVILLE ....... 319 W. MAIN woman, counts in these times when 
*NASHVILLE.... 315 TENTH AVE. S. . . . : 
*NEW ORLEANS .... 846 BARONNE production is a national necessity. 
*HOUSTON..... PRESTON & SMITH ci eae 

*DALLAS ss . : 1200-1206 JACKSON Proper plumbing conditions have much to 
pte EE OR ly Bocce 4 do with the comfort and efficiency of em- 
KANSAS CITY..... RIDGE ARCADE ployees. We have a valuable booklet on 


*TORONTO, CANADA, 59 E. RICHMOND 
*HAMILTON, CAN... 20 W. JACKSON 
DETROIT OFFICE. HAMMOND BLDG, 
CHICAGO OFFICE .. KARPEN BLDG. 


this subject—“‘ Factory Sanitation’’—sent 
free on request to manufacturers. 
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(Continued from Page 130) 
round to see how the red-headed girl was 
taking it. She was gone. 

After luncheon another committee came 
round to drive him over to the auditorium. 
There was another progress through the 
streets, this time heading some distance out 
of town into a well-set wintry park, in the 
midst of which stood a dignified structure, 
still littered round with the rubbish of 
building. At first sight of the auditorium, 
Admah Hoag began to crawl out of the 
coma into which he had merged himself for 
protection. The building was a fine, big, 
simple thing, which had been planned by a 
young architect who had died before its 
completion. Subsequent botchwork had 


not succeeded in spoiling the exterior, and , 


the interior was essentially too dignified to 
be ruined by the decorative scheme Carlo 
eoriay: displayed in his ever-ready draw- 


caer Hoag stood, oblivious now of his 
keepers, and directed ‘his imaginative gaze 
into the deep-hooded space over the pro- 
scenium. 

“Don’t you thrill for brush and palette?’’ 
inquired Mrs. Modderson’s carefully 
groomed voice in his ear. 

“Awful lot of space to cover!’ replied 
Admah in a signpainter’s drawl as he came 
out of his trance. 

He quickly relapsed, however. He had 
not met and talked to so many strangers 
since the abominable night when they had 
center-staged him and unveiled his Elektra 
at the Pan-Hellenic Building. In a vapor 
he could see Mrs. Gallop extending a glove, 
and he could hear her saying something 
about dinner at seven-thirty. 

“T’m so sorry—I haven’t brought any 
evening clothes,” he informed her in a voice 
that thrilled with hope. 

“Don’t give it a second thought, then,”’ 
she told him. “‘Come just as youare. We’ll 
make it informal.” 

Admah had heard this sort of thing be- 
fore. It was just the same as announcing 
that everyone but himself would come 
panoplied for the evening. 

However, he breathed fresh air at once, 
for he saw a prospect of two good hours by 
himself; two good hours in which to think 
up unpuncturable reasons why he should 
en decorate the auditorium at Harness- 
ville. 

He was smiling vapidly and bowing com- 
mittee after committee out of his presence, 
when a lanky arm was linked through his 
and a pallid face smiled up at him appeas- 
ingly. It was Mr. Dulcimer. 

“They have turned you over to me,” he 
said fawningly. ‘‘It will give us a chance 
for a little chat about—our subjects.”’ 

They had reached the front steps of the 
Oras before Admah had worked out his 
plan. 

“‘T’ve dropped some notes,”’ he said with 
fairly simulated confusion. ‘‘You wait 
here; I know where they are.”’ 

“Oh, let me 

“Stay here!’? commanded Admah Hoag 
in a voice that would brook no disobedience. 
Dulcimer stayed. 

Admah slung hastily through the darken- 
ing vault of the auditorium. He remem- 
bered a little stage door, which, as he had 
noted out of the corner of his eye, must 
lead somewhere out back—to escape and 
freedom. He groped to the door, pushed 
it open, stumbled down a flight of stairs, 
barked his shins over a calcimine keg, and, 
following a small gleam of light through the 
dimness, came at last to an open window. 
It wasn’t a hard climb and Admah was 
desperate. He dropped softly to the ground 
outside and found himself plunging down 
an irregular incline and into a wintry wood- 
land, through which the sunset shone splen- 
diferously. 

“Decided to run, did you?” 

A light green coat, with fur round the 
collar and something to match in the hat, 
first struck his eye. Then he saw a hank of 

_ reddish hair and a generous mouth, which 
at that moment was laughing at him. 

“Oh, no!” he responded lamely. | 
wanted a little fresh air; and 

“You needn’t be ashamed. I ran away, 
myself,” she told him soberly. ‘But, of 
course, I had a snap. | There were only one 
or two watching me.’ 

<i just wanted a ea to think and be 
alone; and 

“Tm not going to bother you—poor 
dear! If you’ll follow this path to the big 
willow, then cut in toward the river, you’ll 
find such a tangle that they can never find 
you. Who’s after you now?” 

“Mr. Zither— Mr. Mandolin 


So USt 
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“Oh! Mr. Dulcimer? Well, he’s too 
feeble to follow you far. But I understand 
your feelings. Only don’t stay out all 
night! It turns bitter cold after ten o’clock. 
And then, I suppose you’ve got to be at 
the dinner party?’ 

“‘T’m beginning to take interest,’’ he con- 


fessed with unusual boldness. ‘“ You’ll be 
there?’”’ 
“Oh, no! I’ve been especially invited 


not to come.”’ 

“Well then; that settles the affair for 
me. 

“Do as you please, Mr. Hoag.” 

one turned away and started up the 

ath. 

“But, I say, Miss 

“You’ve come here, you know, of your 
own free will!” She faced him hotly. 
“You’ve been here a few hours and done 
your best to insult the whole town—my 
town! They’ve done all they knew how to 
make things pleasant for you; they’re of- 
fering you money on a hot platter. And 
you’re behaving like the spoiled darling 
you are!” 

He stood wide-eyed, regarding the lithe, 
heroic figure that loomed there out of the 
sunset, holding him to account for his 
shortcomings. 

“T never intended —— 

“The town will be much better off with- 
out your old mural decorations. We were 
a happy, natural lot of people until this art 
thing got hold of us. First, came Mr. Dul- 
cimer, to tie everything up in chintz; and 
now you re going to be wished on us 

““You’re wrong there, little wolf!’”’ He 
smiled grimly, stung by the thought of as- 
sociating with Mr. Dulcimer. 

“T’m sorry,’ she said with sudden con- 
trition. “‘But when you go to the party 
to-night, please try to behave.” 

“T’ll go, and I'll try.” 

“Thank you! Maybe it will be good for 
you to be bored stiff for twenty-four hours. 
Sometimes I think that if all the egotists in 
the world would take that treatment—you 
know—just standing on one leg and letting 
all the bromides talk them blind—say, 
once a year—it would do them a world of 
good!” 

She clasped his hand boyishly and looked 
straight into his eyes. 

“T wish you’d reconsider that invita- 
tion.” 

“Can’t be done! Good night!”’ 

She had taken three steps away from the 
game background when he called after 

er: 

“T don’t want you to feel that I’m al- 
ways like this.” 

She stopped and turned, her hair glow- 
ing like the red in the West, her eyes serious, 
her face milk-white and rather tragic. 

I came here in a rotten funk and I 
thought I’d have a few quiet hours to talk 
over the auditorium. I don’t know why 
I stood there saying those curious things. 
You know, I can’t speak; and receptions 
scare me blue. There wasn’t a word of 
truth in what I said.” 

“That’s what makes me mad,” she re- 
plied coolly. ‘Every word you said was 
so true it makes me furious to think that 
an Easterner has to come here and tell us 
things we haven’t got pep ees to tell 
ourselves!”’ 


” 


vi 


DMAH did as the spirit of the wood had 
advised. He followed the path as far as 
the big willow and turned in toward the 
river. His lungs expanded with the sharp 
air of a prairie winter as he floundered bliss- 
fully among the bare shrubs and little icy 
hollows. Occasionally he would stop and 
let his artist’s eye indulge itself in its 
passion for form and color. Like Whistler 
he hated sunsets, detesting the bombast 
of Nature’s obvious mood. Yet to-night 
there came a savage delight in glimpses of 
the West, which was mystery to him; there 
was an Indian rhapsody out there where the 
Rocky Mountains must be looming. Some- 
where in the rear a church bell tolled as 
placidly as in a Kentish shire. A locomo- 
tive tooted and, nearer yet, an automobile 
honked. After all, there was no getting 
away from it. 

Toward dusk he stole through the resi- 
dential streets of Harnessville, dreading 
Dulcimer at every corner. Behind this 
town’s quixotic call for art the artist 
scented Dulcimer like a cheap perfume. 
Harnessville would never have thought of 
Hoag without Dulcimer’s instigation. But 
why had the decorator, who surely had no 
more use for Hoag than Hoag for him, 
taken pains to introduce the mural deco- 
rator to the West? Undoubtedly Carlo saw 
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a substantial advertisement for himself in 
his alleged friendship with the genius. No 
doubt that was it. So, here he was adapt- 
ing his New York technique to a smaller 
scale, making love to the richest girl in 
town, and turning home into an expensive 
dungeon, no doubt, for the richest girl’s 
mother. 

As the artist walked he noted that there 
were plenty of comfortable houses with 
space round them. The streets were clean 
and the same delicious inspiring air came 
blowing to him from the prairie. The sun- 
set was dying in the West—how the wastrel 
hair of that saucy, heroic girl by the birch 
tree had caught the glow! She was right. 

It was a quarter past seven when he 
looked at his watch, and he was then 
standing by a vacant lot past which a sub- 
urban trolley crashed at lonesome intervals. 
Presently the universal suburbanite, laden 
with parcels, joined him at the corner, and 
of him Admah made inquiries as to the 
whereabouts of the Gallop house. 

His guidedirected him truthfully. Admah 
couldn’t miss the Gallop house. He recog- 
nized many of the automobiles which had 
followed him that morning, now parked 
comfortably along the curb in front of the 
red towers. Weak fear again seized him as 
he pressed the button of the electric bell. 
Distantly under the street lamp he could 
see groups of people approaching afoot. 
The door opened and admitted him into the 
dim splendors of the redecorated Gallop 
parlor. 

At a glance he took in the putty-colored 
walls, the Japanese prints, the high- 
shouldered furniture. There was something 
disagreeably reminiscent about it all—the 
Fifth Avenue residence of Mrs. Bally- 
moore, to avoid whom he had fled away to 
the wilds. Out of the dimness he saw the 
fers of Mrs. Gallop swimming toward 

im. 

All round him, chatting in groups, he 
could see the broad white fronts and long 
black tails of complete evening attire. 
Shaking hands feebly, Admah stood in his 
wrinkled gray traveling tweeds—a figure of 
the rough, uncouth Hast, alone and uncom- 
fortable in the dress-suited presence of the 
varnished West! 

The dinner was an enormous one in num- 
ber of plates, and in quality excellent. 
Fortified by his chivalrous vow to try and 
behave himself, Admah was amazed to find 
himself appropriating the conversation, 
even telling a few anecdotes, tittering ap- 
preciatively, if vacuously, at even the 
mildest utterance. The champagne, of 
which there seemed to be a coe our sup- 
ply, helped a great deal. 

Through it all Mrs. Gallop was a bit 
trying, because she invariably shunted the 
conversation round to a vein she called 
serious every time the guest of honor began 
really enjoying himself. For all the world 
like Mrs. Ballymoore! Mrs. Modderson, 
too, was ghastly; and Admah was seated 
between this good lady and his hostess. But 
across the table he caught the glint of 
fellowship in the roving eye of Americus 
Gallop. 

On the wind of an occasional pithy, blunt 
remark Admah suspected that Americus 
was an old Philistine. He adored a con- 
sistent Philistine, just as he admired any 
of the genuine works of God. 

Mrs. Modderson, it was obvious, had 
been reading up for the occasion from a 
complete set entitled Great Masters, with 
colored lithographs. She strangled him 
with biographical data, passing heavily 
from Fra Filippo Lippi to Tintoretto, from 
Tintoretto to Memline and Boucher. All 
the world’s art periods were scrambled in 
her mind into one cultured mess. Admah’s 
head was beginning to ache. 

The diners had scarcely adjourned to the 
big living room and the extra tables been 
whisked away by anarmy of assistants when 
the doorbell started a brisk jangling. More 
citizens were arriving—arriving in droves! 
The horrid truth now dawned upon the 
sore-tried stranger. They were going to 
give him another reception! 

“The town ain’t always like this,’”’ Mr. 
Gallop got a chance to assure him at the 
moment they were thrown together in a 
corner. 

“Tt’s really quite a beautiful little city,” 
Admah came out promptly with his com- 
pliment, which was sincere. 

“Towns are like children,” said the flour 
merchant, offering an excellent cigar. ‘‘ Let 
7em alone pretty much, and they grow up 
in their own way. But the trouble with ’em 
is that people won’t let ’em alone. Just 
about the time they’re beginning to develop 
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Dirt is the Worst Enemy of 
The Hair and Scalp 


It Is the Prime Cause of Falling Hair 


Your hair and scalp cannot be kept clean 
with dirty brushes any more than you can 
clean your face with a dirty towel. 


keep your hair and scalp Pane and 
clean. The only hair brush that can be 
washed, boiled or sterilized without the 
slightest injury. Carefully selected Russian 
bristles, hand-drawn into an open metal 
back. You can see right through them. No 
wood to warp. Hair brushes $2. Guaranteed 
to please and last or money back. 


Just the Thing for Your Boy at War 


So convenient it fits in the pocket. A gift that is 

“‘different’’—a real necessity. Built for service—com- 
pact, clean, neat, lasts for years. 

The U. S. Government insists on sanitary equip- 
ment for the boys at war. Help your boy to keep clean 
and healthy. 

The Sanitax Sammy Kit contains | Hair Brush, 
1 Hand Brush, Comb, double metal Mirror, in khaki 
case. Just the thing for the boys at the front. Equally 
good for motorists, travelers and campers. Price 
$3.50 complete. See them at your dealer's or write. 

If your dealer cannot supply you we will ship direct 
on receipt of price. Get one today. Insist on the 
genuine Sanitax. All Sanitax Brushes plainly marked. 


SANITAX BRUSH CO. 
2343 S. Wabash Ave. 
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Cake 
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for toilet 
and bath 


[Works Wonders] 


Easily and thoroughly _ 
removes Obstinate dirt, stams, 
grease and cite 


leaves a feeling o 
thorough refreshing ¢ on 


Sold by dealers everywhere 


Don’t Hamper Your Career 


with a bad style of handwriting. 
develop your character and enhance your business 


Improve your penman- 


shi 
aid’. social relations. Learn the world famous Palmer 
Method of Penmanship by Mail. Individual correction 
and guidance. Spare moments will do it. 
Write 
today. LHE A. N. PALMER CO. 
Suite 400, 30 Irving Place, New York City 
Write for 


WANTED NEW ID Let GBine 


ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
Free. Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability. 
Victor J. Evans & Co.,.727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


PLAYS for amateurs; Monologs, Recita- 


tions. Drills and Vaudeville Jokes 
and Sketches; Home Amusements; ideas for all kinds 
of entertainments. Send for free catalog. 

DRAMATIC PUB. CO., 642 S. Dearborn St, CHICAGO 
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Are often more appreciated 
than flowers. They are to the 
taste what fle owers are to the 
sight. Elmer's C pecalates are 
made in New Ore 
leans—the Paris 
of America—the 
home of good 
things. You will 
find them at lead- 
ing dealers. Look 
for the Elmer 
Agency in your 
town under E, in 
e 'phone book, 
ces: $1.00, 
25, $1.50 the 
box. Two minia- 
ture boxes will be 
sent upon receipt 
of 25 cts. 
? 
Elmer Candy Co., Inc. 
New Orleans, U.S.A. 
Also makers of 


the original Creole 
Pecan Pralines, 


eh livered any- 
here in U.S. 
$1.00 the doz 


Salesmen! 
eee a ee 
A Steadily Expanding National Organization of- 

fers high-grade salesmen a chance to establish them- 
selves in fine, clean, profitable, permanent business 
yielding from three to ten thousand dollars annuz ally ; 
opportunity afforded to work into important execu- 
tive positions. Experience in calling on grocers and 
butchers very desirable. Applicants must be now 
employed in a position which they have held for at 
least one year, and able to prove that they have been 
and are successful in their work; they must be be- 
tween the ages of 25 and 45; and of such high char- 
acter that they would have no difficulty in furnishing 
fidelity bond. Address for full particulars: 


D. P. K., Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio 


You who own, drive or 
| repair automobiles \ 


cannot afford to be without a copy 
of this book which will be sent to you 
on receipt of 25c in coin or stamps. 


Will save its cost many times over 
on the first job you do. 


The M. W. Dunton Company 


“Largest manufac- 
turers of Soldering 
Paste in the world” 


Providence, R.I. 


Patent your Invention— Ip marLer it. Send 
for 4 Free Guide Books aE list of Patent Buyers, 
hundreds of Ideas Wanted, etc. Advice Free. Richard B, 
Owen, Patent Lawyer, 33 Owen Bldg., Washington, D, 
2276-T Woolworth Bldg., New York. 
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Cut Me Out 


and mail me, with your name and 
address, to The Curtis Publishing 
Company, 313 Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. I will 
bring you full details about how 
you can make $5 or $10 a week 
extra in your spare time! 


C., or 


ou 


Name_ 
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City Bay 53 gy _ State 
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some, along | comes a lot of women, deter- 
mined to tie’em up in ribbons and teach’ em 
the broad a. It’s like 

Mr. Gallop paused for a simile. 

“Like putting a frilled collar on Baby 
Hercules,’ supplied Admah. 

“For an artist, you do talk a lot like a 
male!”’ said ‘Americus, throwing away his 
cigar and disappearing in the direction of 
his wife’s beckoning finger. 

In the faces of the Harnessvillians, coming 
toward Admah in a long line, he saw that 
same vapid, smirking, inhuman expression 
which had harrowed his soul on that fright- 
ful evening when they had stood him up 
at the Pan-Hellenic Building and directed 
half of New York toward his place of honor. 
Presently that, too, was over and the 
guests began seating themselves in the tiers 
of chairs. Admah backed away into a cor- 
ner beside Americus Gallop. From this 
little natural fat man he seemed to gather 
strength and sympathy. 

A table and a chair were pushed into the 
cleared space in front of the bay window. 
With that parochial pomp which was her 
breath of life, Mrs. Gallop bustled to the 
table and knocked twice for silence. The 
buzzing waned at last, as wanes the hum- 
ming of the swarm when the queen has 
settled on her branch. 

“In honor of the distinguished guest who 
ae Sra, our community with his pres- 


Adee heard the rest confusedly. His 
temples were thumping. There was a heavy 
feeling at the pit of his stomach. His feet 
were cold. He was sure he was going to 
have one of his sick headaches. Appeal- 
ingly he laid his hand on the shoulder of 
the little man, who sat beside him near 
the stairs. Gathering loose ends of the sen- 
tences which touched his frazzled nerves in 
fragments he concluded that Mrs. Gallop 
had arranged a program in his honor, and 
that it was to be loosed upon him forthwith. 

“First on the program, Mrs.. Cadra 
Modderson will favor us with Rudyard 
Kipling’s immortal ballad, Gunga Din.” 

Admah Hoag lay back heavily in his 
chair. 

“For it’s Din! Din!! Din!!!” 

Din, din, din—like the pounding of a tin 
pan upon nerves that could stand no more. 
Mrs. Modderson took an enthusiastic en- 
core. This time she chose Boots, by the 
same author. Admah knew she would. 
People who recite Gunga Din always give 
Boots as an encore. At last it was over. 
Admah found himself leaning on the shoul- 
der of his sympathetic host. 

“Not feeling well?’ asked Americus’ 
welcome voice in his ear. 

‘Sick headache, I think,” replied Admah 
drearily. ‘‘Those Pullman cars—haven’t 
slept a wink for two nights.” 

“Tell you what ” Mr. Gallop 
plucked him slyly by a sleeve, rose and 
beckoned him toward a door in the rear. 
Admah followed mechanically. In the 
small inclosure between the butler’s pantry 
and the dining room the helpful gentleman 
stopped and whispered cautiously: ‘‘ Win- 
ny’d murder me if she knew! But I under- 
stand the limit. Now there’s a little room 
away upstairs in the attic. Sneak up there 
and they can’t find you with a pack of 
bloodhounds. Sofa to stretch out on—only 
decent place in the house.” 

Already his guide was tiptoeing ahead of 
him up half-darkened passages, the haunts 
of serving people. 

“‘T’ve got to get away early in the morn- 
ing,’ Admah was apologizing as they 
paused aloft amid a litter of domestic rub- 
bish. ‘‘Perhaps you'll think it eccentric of 
me, but I must have a little peace to think 
things over. Maybe it would be better, 
ee for me to answer the committee by 
mai 

“That’s the way I do, too, when I turn 
down an order,’”’ smiled Americus. »* 

“Well,” grinned the painter, ‘‘I’ve about 
made up my mind. But Mrs. Gallop has 
been so kind, and ——’ 

“Tell you what you do.” Americus had 
now switched on an electric light and was 
pointing across a space of garret toward a 
small white door at the end. ‘‘You just 
sneak in there and stretch out. The light’s 
on—I’ve been reading. It’s a hell of a 
room, but comfortable.” 

“T understand,” sighed Admah, a world 
of gratitude in his tone. 

“And I’d better run back before Winny 
gets on. Stay there as long as you like, 
and I'll fetch you down after the party’s 
over.” 

He turned and began clambering down 
the narrow stairs. With the feeling of a 
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criminal who finds himself unexpectedly 
torn from a mob and locked away in a cozy 
prison, the refugee advanced and opened 
the little white door at the end. 

The first object to catch his eye was a 
tall brass reading lamp, with a green glass 
shade. There was a comfortable cluster of 
old-fashioned chairs and glimpses of steel 
engravings on the wall. The sight gave 
him the sensation of blessed release that 
the homely room of the East River tugboat 
captain had always brought. 

He eased the door a crack wider and 
sensed the start the human animal always 
enjoys: when coming unexpectedly upon 
another human animal; for settled in the 
vivid green plush of a Morris chair, directly 
under the green light, slouched a tall slen- 
der girl, a hank of red hair braided down 
her back as she leaned intently over a large 
portfolio, into which she was sketching in- 
dustriously with a sharp pencil. The one 
detail he caught in the surprising encounter 
was that her quickly sensitive fingers were 
smudged to the knuckles from the pencils 
she had been sharpening. 

“ Ah—hum!’ 

This, I think, is the correct introduction 
undersuch circumstances. The vision leaped 
as to the call of “‘Fire!”’ Her portfolio went 
one way, her sheaf of pencils another. 

“Tm sorry,” he further volunteered, ad- 
miring her as she stood there, her pencil- 
smudged fingers drawn to her breast, her 
face as pallid as the moon, her clear, won- 
derful eyes fixed wide upon him. 

“Running away again?” she asked sud- 
denly, with a nervous little laugh, 

“Well, if you’ll forgive me—it wasn’t 
my fault this time. An elocutionist in- 
sisted on reciting Gunga Din; and your 
father 

“Dear old daddy!’”’ She was smiling 
quite naturally now. ‘I think he’s: got 
more sense than all the rest of the world 
put together. So he showed you to our 
room?”’ 

“T didn’t intend to intrude. He assured 
me there wouldn’t be a soul here and that 
I could lie down and enjoy my headache in 
peace.” 

“And mother?” 

“Oh, she’s presiding! 
knows I’ve gone.”’ 

“Well, I’ll go and let you rest.” 

“For heaven’s sake—please don’t!’ 

He was agonized by the fear that the 
spirit of the forest would again escape him, 
leaving him to gnaw the sweet morsel of 
an unfinished interview. 

“Tt isn’t good for a man with a headache 
to be talking,” she protested; but, to his 
relief, she made no further move to depart. 

“There’s a sort of talk that soothes,” he 
pointed out. 

“I’m afraid that isn’t my kind.” 

She resumed her place in the Morris 
chair, which seemed a signal for him to 
make himself comfortable on the broad old- 
fashioned sofa. She studied him very 
frankly with eyes he had thought gray, but 
which had deepened to arich violet. Admah 
Hoag had enjoyed looking into eyes of a 
great variety. 

The Ballymoore girl’s eyes had been 
bright and spirited; but they had gleamed 
cold, like a wintry tide. There had been 
two or three models with eyes of brown and 
snappy black; eyes into which you could 
paint the enchantment that was not there 
in real life. 

“Did you behave at the party?” she 
drawled at last, still contemplating him at 
close range. 

“Do you know, I really enjoyed a part 
of it!’’ he confessed. “Until they began 
reciting at me 

““Mrs. Modderson—yes. 
the blight.” 

“The what?” 

“That’s what daddy and I call it—the 
blight. Mrs. Modderson’s part of it and 
Mr. Dulcimer—oh, he’s a perfect bag of 
boll weevils!”’ 

“And I suppose that I ——” 

“Yes; you're the latest phase. I’m not 
sure that you’re not more deadly than any 
of them, because you’re more expensive.” 

Admah Hoag took this with a good- 
natured smile; but there must have been 
some sensitive betrayal in his look, for she 
hastened on: 

“There! I’m talking like an impertinent 
little dog again. You know I’m ever so 
much cut up about the way I treated you 
this afternoon in Willow Park.” 

“My dear Miss , Gallop—that’s what 
you are, aren’t you? 

“One of’ em, % she admitted—‘‘the one 
who doesn’t patronize the arts.” 


I don’t think she 


She’s part of 
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“No; I should say not. You pulverize 
them, rather.” 

‘Well, I had no right to treat a stranger 
the way Idid you. But it got on my nerves 
horribly. You see, Mrs. Modderson has 
been lecturing us on our crudity for three 
years; then along came Dulcimer. Then 
along came you. I don’t suppose you real- 
ize how a person out here can love his town 
and be proud of it and sensitive about it, 
just as New Yorkers are proud of the way 
they’re always tearing their beloved city 
to ribbons and never finishing it. Daddy 
and I have loved to see Harnessville boom 
and double in size every two years; but we 
wanted it to grow up to be—Harnessville. 
Then along comes art.” 

“Artis going back on the morning train,” 
Admah assured her, not without a pang. 

“Of course that would break mother’s 
heart.” 

“But, Miss Gallop—what do you sug- 
gest my doing?”’ 

“You’d better lie down—if you have a 
headache.” 

She patted a soft pillow at the head of 
the couch and Admah found himself stretch- 
ing out in infinite comfort. 

“Do you know,” he said, “‘I have a room 
above my studio that’s so much like this 
you could put ’em together and call ’em 
twins!”’ 

“You’re not telling me this seriously?’ 
She was gathering scattered leaves from the 
floor and looked luminously up at him. 

“T hate to sit in a cave, with greenish- 
gray walls and one rushlight dimly shining. 
We’ve been spending several thousand 
years getting away from the troglodytes, 
and I see no reason why we should be get- 
ting back to them 

“Gee!” she exclaimed, in a tone of such 
perfect rapture that he was thrilled ab imo 
pectore. 

oa think you must be something of a 
hypocrite,’ he accused at last. 

““That’s a new one for me,” she acknow!l- 
edged, glancing at him over her portfolio. 

““Hlse why should you be abusing art 
when, as I can see, you’ve been as busy as a 
bee sketching all manner of things?” 

Impulsively he reached out and picked 
up a sheet that lay, face down, beside his 
couch. 

“Oh, please don’t! I 

But the damage was done. ! Admah got 
it almost before, he had lifted the sheet. 
Sketched forcibly and with a few good lines 
upon the page was a strikingly lifelike and 
unflattering portrait of himself. As repre- 
sented in the picture he was standing at a 
banquet table, the same being laden with 
laurel wreaths and loving cups; and as the 
caricatured Admah struggled against his 
appalling doom a replica of Mrs. Gallop 
held him firmly by the throat, while a rep- 
lica of Mrs. Modderson forced a crown of 
roses upon the victim’s brow. In a round 
scrawl the page was labeled, Art Trium- 
phant! 

He glanced swiftly from lampoon to 
lampoonist. She was red as a rose and her 
eyes were bright with tears of shame. 
Again he surveyed the picture and gave 
vent to such a roar as almost shook the 
rafters against the sloping roof. 

“My Lord!”’ he bell bellowed. “Tt’s colossal! 
It’s an epic! It’s 

“T didn’t tell oti you could do that,” 
she informed him coldly. 

“Oh, but if the rest are like this 
era Gallop, you’ve got to show me the 
res 

“T haven’t got to do anything!’ She 
made her characteristic rejoinder as she 
gathered up the bundle and held it close. 

He found himself standing over her in an 
attitude which, to the superficial observer, 
would have looked menacing. 

“Tf I tell you that drawing is superb; 
that it’s got a knock to it like the hammer 
of Thor; that it expresses everything I’ve 
felt to-day, and then some 

She sat there, shaking her head, her 
hands crossed upon the sheaf of papers 
upon her breast. 

‘But I’ve got a sort of right to see them. 
They represent what I’m up against—and 
they’re so darned funny!”’ 

“How do you know they’re funny?” 

“Well, the fellow who did that one I saw 
couldn’t help himself.” 

“Well, then ” she began; and, com- 
ing over to the mid-Victorian sofa, she be- 
gan spreading her exhibition. 

Now Admah Hoag was a hearty young 
man, whose hates and loves ran red under 
a ruddy skin. When he laughed it was a 
vigorous noise like the quality that had 

(Concluded on Page 137) 
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“Every inch of this 
kitchen is washable”— 


Here’s a kitchen that is ‘‘bright and white’”’ and washable throughout. This 
means it is finished with Valspar and Val-Enamel. 


VALSPAR is the famous water-proof varnish that isn’t afraid of water—that 
never turns white —that is used for more household purposes than any other varnish. 
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oS Valspar is the varnish for all woodwork indoors and out, as well as for all furniture, 
because it’s durable, spot-proof and washable. 


VAL-ENAMEL is an American product that is far better than any imported 
enamel. IJ¢ starts white and stays white. It has long life and is easily applied. 


For very many rooms, especially if the popular colonial effect is desired, the best 
= combination is water-proof, spot-proof and durable Valspar and Val-Enamel. 


Special Offer—If you wish to test Valspar send 20c. in stamps and we will send 
you enough Valspar to finish a small table or chair. 


pe NE & COMPANY, 458 Fourth Avepuc, New York 
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Half a Million 
Homes Like This 


PWARDS of half a million homes 

are Frantz Premier homes. Half 
a million busy mornings are shortened 
and made easy ‘mornings the Frantz 
Premier way. 


Half a million homes look better and 
half a million women are happier because 
of Frantz Premier thoroughness and 
helpfulness. 


Is yours a Frantz Premier home? There 
is no reason why it should not be, and 
every reason why it should. The price is 
moderate. ‘Time payments if desired. 
Free demonstration before deciding. 


A Premier makes housework easy, 
keeps everything looking new, affords 
more time for other duties, saves hours, 
saves energies, saves money. 


Nine pounds of smooth-gliding light- eligi * 
ness makes each cleaning task a cheerful ? ais! oe 
one. From rug to curtain, from parlor to ata 


bedroom, the Premier works willingly 
and effectively, helped by the special 
attachments for special purposes. 


Covers the ground quickly. The air- 
driven rubber-tipped brush is an exclusive 
Premier feature. The unusually wide 
cleaning nozzle picks up the ingrained 
dirt at one easy sweep. No necessity for 
going over the same spot twice. 

* * * 


And, no matter where your Frantz Premier may 
be purchased, there is one of our service branches 
nearby ready to co-operate with you at all times. 


In this way you are assured of everyday Premier 
utility—a further factor of value that will appeal to 
you in the acquisition of a Frantz Premier. 


Your dealer or electric station manager will 
gladly arrange to give you a free demonstration. 
If he cannot do this write us direct and we will 
arrange a demonstration for you upon receipt of 
your dealer’s name. 


The Frantz Premier Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
The Premier Vacuum Cleaner Co., Ltd. 
’ 28 Adelaide St. East, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


ELECTRIG CLEANER 


(Concluded from Page 134) 
endowed his famous Elektra. And he was 
at it again in an instant. 

‘‘This,’”’ said she, “‘is Mr. Dulcimer Put- 
ting Chintz on the City Hall.” 

The lilylike youth was shown draping 
the dome of Harnessville’s most pompous 
edifice. The Statue of Justice was falling 
off the roof, while a marble Venus de Milo 
was being hoisted on a crane. 

“Mr. Dulcimer Having an Ecstasy,” she 
continued further, showing a retouched 
version of Harnessville’s élite adoring the 
Crowned One. 

When satire had followed insult and she 
had come at last to Father’s Hour of Ease, 
revealing Mr. Gallop trying to read in the 
new throne chair, the voice of the distin- 
guished guest had thickened to a wheeze; 
but he still begged for more. 

“TJ didn’t intend that mother should see 
them,’ the girl was telling him; “but, of 
course, Amelia got sensitive—said they 
weren’t respectful to Carlo. Mother got 
her first peep at them this morning just 
before she left to meet you at the train. 
That’s why I’m not at the party to-night.”’ 

“Tf the committee had met the train 
with these drawings,”’ said Admah Hoag 
at last, “it would have been a lot pleasanter 
day for all of us.” 


The program was over and the audience 
ready to depart when Mrs. Gallop, satis- 
fied that the committee had done itself 
proud, surrendered the chair and became, 
for the first time, aware that he for whom 
so much brilliancy had been let loose had 
disappeared. She knew that the sheepish 
Americus must be in some way mixed up 
with the crime; so she took him to task. 

“He’s sick,” whispered the consort; ‘‘so 
I put him away.” 

“Away! Did you take him to the violet 
room?” 

“No. He wanted to think. I showed him 
Ne little room in the garret. He’s all right; 

e =e SL 

“Are you mad?” 

“Now, Winny—he said he wanted ——”’ 

“Bring him down at once! Can’t you 
see they’re all going home?” 

Americus viewed the impending exodus 
without betraying any sign of grief. He 
could hear Winifred’s careful accents ex- 
plaining away the celebrity’s sudden indis- 
position as he took the rear door and back 
stairs up to his sanctuary. He had no 
sooner gained the third landing, under the 
rafters, than volley after volley of ribald 
laughter came echoing to his astonished 
ears. The sufferer was either cured or be- 
yond hope, he reflected, as he knocked at 
the little white door. 


Downstairs, Mrs. Gallop at last gave up 
waiting. She was weak with fury as she 
bade a remnant of the Art Committee stay 
and hear, if possible, the artist’s verdict on 
the auditorium. Then she, too, took the 
back stairs toward the Rat’s Nest. 

Theastonishment Americus had felt upon 
gaining the top landing was magnified, in 
her case, a thousand times. The very ill 
Mr. Hoag’s rough laughter rushed through 
the place like a boreal blast, and attuned 
to it was the gurgling, chuckling, fat man’s 
te-hee of her husband! Did she hear Amer- 
ica’s drawling little soprano running like a 
thread of silver through the symphony? 

She knocked timidly at the white door; 
then, losing patience, thumped it with the 
heel of her fist. Finally she turned the knob 
and walked dramatically into the brilliantly 
lighted den. 
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“Oh, Mr. Hoag! I heard you were ill; | 
and we were all worrying about you.” 

“TI have these nervous attacks—really 
nothing ” he stammered, at once 
abashed out of his boisterous mood. 

“We're all so sorry ——”’ 

“Oh, but I’m much better! Your daugh- 
ter has been cheering me up with these re- 
markable drawings.” 

“T see!” There was just one cutting 
glance for America. 

“The Committee on Art is waiting,” said 
the good lady, regaining her poise. “We 
thought perhaps you might have come to 
some decision about the auditorium.” 

“Oh, yes. You wouldn’t mind deliv- 
ering my message to them, would you, 
Mrs. Gallop? I’m really not fit to talk 
much.”’ 

“But, Mr. Hoag’”’—her face went blank; 
then puckered pathetically—‘‘what shall 
I tell them?” 

“You might say, if you will,’’ he in- 
formed her lightly, “‘that I shall feel hon- 
ored to do those mural paintings.” 

““My dear Mr. Hoag!” Her face lit up 
with such a joy as never glowed from any 


earthly source. “I’m so glad! I’m 4 

“There are just one or two things I 
wanted to ask in the way of terms,” he 
went on. “In the first place, fifty thousand 
dollars isn’t satisfactory.” 

“You mean 2 

“Tt’s exactly twice as much as I’ll take.”’ 

“Well, swallow my head!” said Amer- 
icus Gallop in a prayerful tone. 

“And the town has got to furnish me 
with certain materials I must have.” 

“Anything! Anything in our power——’”’ 

“Could I use your daughter?”’ 

“T don’t quite understand 

“‘T have just worked out an idea to be 
entitled, Independence of Thought Tearing 
the Veil From the Eyes of Pretense; and I 
should very much like your daughter to pose 
as the central figure—with your consent, of 
course.” 

Nearly an hour passed before Mrs. Gal- 
lop, enchantment overcoming fatigue, came 
back to the attic retreat and joined the 
group on the family sofa. 

“Of course you’ll stay with us,” she an- 
nounced. ‘‘Mr. Dulcimer has just finished 
the violet room, and we’ll make you as 
comfortable as possible.” 

Admah Hoag glanced lovingly round the 
small space; took in the rafters and the 
reading lamp, and the comfortable Morris 


” 


chair. 

*“Couldn’t you move a cot bed in and let 
me sleep here?’’ he pleaded very humbly. 
“T hate to be a nuisance; but I’m used toa 
room like this. You see, I always was a 
crank about lights u 

Americus Gallop snorted once and his 
jelly mold of a body quivered in every atom. 
Purple mounted to his cheeks; large tears 
A ae from the slits where his eyes had 

een. 

“Father can’t survive this!’”’ drawled 
America in a voice of genuine concern. 


Somewhere in New York Mrs. van Zoon 
got over being angry and received a call 
from Mr. Dulcimer in late spring. The 
slender one seemed disheartened and ex- 
plained that he had left the West before it 
spoiled him, as it was spoiling Admah 
Hoag. 

This so alarmed her that she packed at 
once and arrived at Harnessville just in 
time for the wedding, held at night, and 
celebrated by such an electric display as 
had not been seen thereabouts since the 
last state fair. 


Style—Comfort—Economy 


ORDON Easy-On Seat Covers, by their de- 

lightful attractiveness and style of fabrics 
and tailoring, have won and held popular favor for 
six seasons. Everyone enjoys riding on clean, 
cool Gordon covered cushions, with no thought of 
grease and dirt and sun scorched leather. 


But now the ‘Sectional Overlap Lazyback,’’ of 
three piece construction, has earned even greater 
approval. It guarantees a neat, glove-like fit in 
the Gordon Covers for your car. This overlapped 
corner adjustment makes a misfit impossible and 
insures complete enjoyment of the upholstery 
springs. You can lounge into the depths of the 
cushions and feel no strain or tightening of the 
covers—the overlap yields to every movement. 


Let your dealer show you samples of the 
twenty-four handsome, durable, fast color Gordon 
fabrics. You have no measuring or fitting—just 
give the name, year and model of your car— your 
Gordon Easy-On Covers—ready to attach—will 


be made and shipped in three days. 


Prices range from $9.00 up. The saving in 
cleaner’s bills on your clothes and depreciation 
will more than pay for the covers in a season. 

Send today for a copy of our ‘‘ Printed Samples”’ 
book. 


The J. P. Gordon Company 
401 Naghten St. Columbus, Ohio 


Manufacturers of ““Easy-On” Seat Covers, Top 
Recoverings, Tire Covers, Jack Frost Radiator and 
Engine Robes, and other fabric motor accessories. 


“Gordon” Top Recoverings 


If your top has become shabby in ap- 
pearance or worn and leaky, it is not 
necessary to get an entire new top. All 
you need is a tailored-to-fit ‘‘Gordon" 
Top Recovering which can easily be put 
on your old bows and padding. Do the 
work yourself or have some local carriage 
trimmer do it for you. 

A complete Recovering outfit consists 
of Roof, Quarter and Rear Curtain and 
includes all necessary tacks and binding 
to put it on. 

““Gordon’’ Top Recoverings can be 
secured in carriage rubber, artificial 
leather, silk mohair or cotton mohair, 
and are tailored to fit perfectly over the 


Accessory Dealers, Car Deal- 
ers, Garagemen:—Send for old frame and padding. 


Priced from $13.00 up. 
See your dealer or write us. 


7 é The J. P. Gordon Company 
GBS jobber-can, Supply you: 401 Naghton St. F Columbus, Ohio 


our sample book, prices and 
svecial dealer’s proposition. 
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‘ OU can be sure of ae when you buyThe | 
Ee Florsheim Shoe—full value for every dollar ~~ | 
Vee you invest —the same high standard today as |, 
|-\. heretofore—Florsheim is the shoe that you can | 
| _ depend on for satisfaction. 4 
ee Fluctuating prices and varying quality have emphasized _ | 
Wesecie 1a) 
| 
i 
| 


the importance of selecting footwear according to quality and 
Big not price — have proved that value is measured by the num- 
i} -. ber of day’s wear and the satisfaction you get, not by the 


initial cost. 


positive assurance that you are receiving full value for 


{ 
Ny . The Florsheim trade-mark is your safeguard— 
your money in style, fit and service. 

I 


WE Eight to ten dollars, reason- 
HES ably priced, value considered. 


EY | Ask for The Florsheim Shoe — 
see the styles of the times. Booklet 
of military scenes on request. 


The Florsheim 


Shoe Company 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


The Carlton—Fits the 
ankle and hugs the heel. 


$10.00 Extra a Week 


F you are a teacher, business girl or a 
married woman, who would like to 

add Five or Ten extra dollars to your 

{4 purse each week, you'll be interested in 


CaN 
The Girls’ Club: titarntcss 


‘This is a Club of other interesting girls and women who in these war 
times earn extra money for their personal use, for clothes, for Thrift 
Stamps and Red Cross in spare hours. Any Saturday Evening Post reader 
may find out all about how we do it, by addressing a postal of inquiry to 


The Manager of The Girls’ Club 
Box 315, The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Here’s real tire insurance for you. 
m® No more punctures, blow-outs, cuts 
& or bruises; no more getting out in the dust, rain or mud to 
fix up tires; no more time lost at critical moments; no more 
days of enjoyment spoiled by tire troubles. You can go and 
come back on schedule time when tires are equipped with 


JL Letca | 


A perfect tire protecting device, made on a 
tested principle—and one of the best non-skid pro- 
tectors ever designed. Highway Tire 
Protectorskeeptiresfromcomingincon- 
tact with road, prevent overheating and 
keep out mud, water, sand and gravel. 
Can be put on or taken off without 
deflating tire. Sections can be re- 
placed in five minutes. We guarantee 

you 20,000 miles from any standard tire. 
Write for descriptive circular and free 
trial offer, with privilege of returning 
protectors if not found entirely as repre- 
sented. 


eee Yee CO., 31 Second St., Stevens Point, Wis. 
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KELLY 


(Continued from Page 17) 


Sir Arthur blinked, sent a glance of ap- 
probation toward Solway, then descended 
step by step till he stood by Micky’s side 
upon the chart-house deck. 

“By Jove!”’ he said into the little skip- 
per’s ear. “It’s a ripping thing to know 
who hit you. It’s a sporting chance that 
this Kelly and I’ll meet, some day. I’m 
going to apply for a commission as soon as 
I see my brother. We'll go Kelly hunting 
with a yacht, ‘Horns and cindered devil,’ 
so the officer on the bridge said.” 

“Kelly’s worse than that!” declared 
Micky with conviction. ‘‘He’s th’ Old 
Man of the Sea, he is!”’ 

Mike Monkey lifted himself to the bridge 
as Micky and Sir Arthur disappeared into 
the little skipper’s cabin. 

“T hear you got a lord aboard,” shot 
Mike into Solway’s ear as the mate held 
out a plug of tobacco in anticipation. 

“A lord’s brother—Sir Arthur Mill- 
broke—or the Right Honorable—or some- 
thin’ like that,’”’ jerked Solway. 

“He’s with the skipper?” asked Mike 
Monkey, returning half the plug. 

“Yes; Micky’s taken a fancy to him. 
Decent sort of chap, he seems. You can 
tell by the clothes. He’s got a skin like a 
baby’s. Yes; he’s with McMasters.” 

Mike Monkey studied the-sea ahead 
from under the greasy peak of his engine- 
room cap. He spat upon the deck and 
consulted the compass point. Again he 
spat in almost disgust. 

“Skin like a baby’s, eh?’ he injected. 
“Lord’s brother? All alone at the mercy of 
the deep. Why don’t them kids stay ashore 
an’ make it easier for us? It’s them jukes 
an’ things what we’re always wastin’ coal 
on. I figures it cost us all of a ton to make 
that stop when we picked him up. We ain’t 
got back our speed yet.” 

Solway grew properly indignant. 

‘Would you have left him to die?’”’ he 
snapped with vigor. 

“Sure!” grinned Mike Monkey. ‘‘Sure, 
I’d left him to die if I’d known ’e was a 
pink-skinned, | petted somebody's darling. 
This is a man’s sea, this is! 

Solway glared at the first engineer. 

“Wait till you see him,” he said. “‘He’s 
bound to take care of us for picking him up. 
Perhaps they’ll be a hundred pounds in it 
when we reach Southampton. I’ll tell him 
about that ton of coal if you want me to.” 

Mike Monkey gulped hard. 

“Never mind,” he suggested with Scotch 
caution. “I'll have a talk with the lad 
myself if he’s the brother of a lord.” 

Mike Monkey’s chance came when Micky 
led his charge’ to the bridge where they 
poised over the wild waste of tossing waters. 
The first engineer squinted down into the 
face of Sir Arthur as if he was examining 
some new kind of patent gauge. He al- 
lowed him to reach the rail, then turned and 
winked dryly at McMasters. 

‘‘Been tendin’ ship, skipper,” he said. 
“Mr. Solway’s so busy lookin’ for Kelly I 
gave him a hand. Th’ engines are runnin’ 
sweetly, sir.” 

Micky McMasters cocked an exposed 
ear, then frowned. 

“Tf you call that sweet,’’ he snapped, ‘‘I 
like to hear them when there’s a little more 
steam behind them. We ain’t makin’ more 
than eight-point-seven.”’ Micky glared at 
the white wake astern, then at the bridge- 
rail log. ; 

“ Couldn’ t think of it, skipper. Bunkers 
are almost scraped. We'll be lucky to get 
in at all, with the coal we got on hand.” 

“Damn you an’ your coal! Sir Arthur 
was saying that the Baltimore was making 
eleven knots when she was struck. What 
chance have we got from a fast sub?” 

Mike Monkey turned and touched his 
cap to the youth, who stood studying the 
compass with an open expression of perfect 
frankness, 

‘‘Elevenknots,”’ herepeated. ‘‘Shewasn’t 
a fast boat, was she, m’ lord?” 

“T really don’t know,” said Sir Arthur 
with an engaging smile. ‘‘ You see I was in 
my cabin most of the time—seasick, I’ll 
confess. Mal de mer, as the French say. 
I’m no sailor at all—don’t know a thing 
about the sea.’ 

Mike Monkey was openly sympathetic. 
The youth’s voice was as well modulated 
as a scholar’s out of Edinburgh. It had the 
true ring of the younger son. 

“Strange,” said the first engineer, “that 
it’s always the lads wot can ’*t swim who are 
saved from a wreck, an’ the poor weak 


women who live longest in an open | boat. 
Now, m’ lord, I minds the time —— 

“Smoke on the starboard quarter!” 
broke in Solway with a dry wink at Mc- 
Masters. ‘“‘Looks like a part of the fleet, 
skipper.” 

“Or a convoy,” said Micky after a study 
through the glasses. ‘‘Convoy, I think,’ 
he went on as he ran his hand through Sir 
Arthur’s arm and led the youth to the 
weather rail of the bridge. 

Mike Monkey screwed up his face at this 
maneuver. He stepped close to Solway’s 
side and whispered: ‘“‘Skipper’s cuttin’ us 
out. Wouldn’t be surprised if he was fishin’ 
for a week’s end at the castle. He’ll pose 
as a hero there. He'll tell the ladies all 
about the rescue at sea. I’ll bet a ton of 
good Welsh he’ll be havin’ the poor lad 
present him at court, he will.” 

“What do you make of the lad?” 

Mike Monkey worked the ball in his 
throat before he answered. He gulped 
finally and whispered: ‘‘I’d like to have 
him down below for a voyage—I’d make a 
man out of him. He’s weak an’ simple, he 
is. Why, man, the whole royal outfit are 
alike. They get seasick; they have pink 
cheeks; they’re hollow chested. A stoke- 
hold on a tramp is the place to round them 
out. I marked this lad the minute I laid 
eyes on him. He’s fresh from Trinity or 
St. Albans.” 

Solway leaned over the bridge canvas 
and studied a dark haze ahead. Heset the 
glasses with his thumb, elbowed Mike 
Monkey out of the way and clapped them 
to his eyes. When they were lowered he 
turned toward Micky and the youth. 

“South Cape buoy,” he said laconically. 
“We'll be in by sunup, skipper. Any or- 
ders from the admiralty?’ 

Micky McMasters stopped in his con- 
versation with Sir Arthur and squinted over 
the rearing bow of the freighter. 

“No!” he shot down to leeward. “Just 
go right in till otherwise notified. The net 
won’t be up till sunrise. If the drift ain’t 
too much you tell Mike Monkey to ease up 
with his damn slag. It’ll bring joy to his 
heart.” 

McMasters turned as Sir Arthur touched 
his sleeve. 

“The net?” said the youth. “Do they 
have a net in front of the channel? Cawn’t 
we get in to-night? I want to see my 
brother, y’know.” 

“Not without special orders from the sea 
lords, who won’t give them to us. We'll 
have to wait outside an’ let Kelly find us. 
I minds the Brixton Arms, out of the Cape 
with African wheat. She had to wait till 
a sub popped up ’long about three in the 
mornin’ watch, an’ let go two Schwarz- 
kopfs made in Austria. One hits the Brix- 
ton Arms aft the bunkers, th’ other for’ard 
the mainmast. All that’s left when the 
skipper gets to the bridge is a whackin’ ruin 
consigned to Davy Jones. That because of 
the net order.” 

“‘T did want to see my brother,” repeated 
Sir Arthur with a slow drawl. “I want to 
ease his mind, y’know. He’s heard about 


the sinking of the Baltimore. He knew I 
was aboard.” 

Micky knit his brows. 

“We can’t wireless,”’ he said. ‘‘ We can’t 


doa thing but obey the port laws. It.would 
be my master’s certificate if I tried to send 
a message ashore to your brother. They’ re 
afraid of the Hun subs with detectors an’ 
locators. ‘ Only i in direst need’ is my orders, 
Sir Arthur.” 

“Have you a chart of the nets or what- 

ever they have across the channel?” 

“Chart, yes,” said Micky with a grin. 
“Tt’s all been changed so you can hardly 
make it out. First the net was from Lime- 
stone Ridge to Cowes Landing, then they 
moved it from the landing and swung it 
farther out. I know how to get in, though. 
The mines are marked. They never change 
them.” 

“T was wondering,” drawled Sir Arthur, 
“if I couldn’t have a few of your seamen 
row mein? I do want to notify my brother 
at the first opportunity. The family will 
be Pree nteds Suppose we look at the 
chart an’ see?” 

Micky nodded, after a keen glance toward 
the headland of England that was rising 
like a friendly hand to greet him. He led 
the way across the bridge, stopped at the 
ladder, allowed Sir Arthur to precede him, 
then followed with a cheery whistle. 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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HEN you purchase Wilson’s 

““Restgood’’ Sanitary Curled 

Hair Mattress, you are buying 

a mattress that stands alone—a superior 

product, made and guaranteed by the 

iran leading manufacturers of curled 
air. 


You buy the acme of comfort and satis- 
faction. You make an investment that 
will last you a life-time. And, you buy a 
mattress that cannot be excelled in any 
way by any other mattress regardless of 
the materials used in its manufacture. 


The “‘Restgood”’ is made by men who 
know mattress building thoroughly; 
know just what is essential to the manu- 
facture of the best mattress. 


All their knowledge, all of their years 
of experience, and their judgment is 
being used to the fullest extent in the 
manufacture of Wilson’s “Restgood’’ 
Sanitary Curled Hair Mattress. 


“Thib mark 


A Bed for Dolly 


Send 10 cents in stamps 
or coin to cover postage and 
packing and we will send 
prepaid a beautiful art board 
cut-out doll bed in full 
color. 


TARY CURLED HAIR MATTRESS 


3 
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HE “Restgood”’ is luxurious, thick, 

and most comfortable. It is filled 

with forty pounds of fine quality, 
all new, sanitary curled hair. The 
covering used is of finest quality, either 
in a variety of combinations in stripes, 
or in beautiful art coverings in a wide 
range of colors. 


The sides are triple-stitched and the 
edge is finished in the Imperial roll— 
features that greatly add to the shape- 
liness and wearing quality of the mat- 
tress. 


You will want to see the ‘‘Restgood.” 
A dealer near your home should carry 
it, as well as the complete ‘‘Restgood”’ 
line of Mattresses, Box Springs and 
Pillows. In case there is no ‘‘Restgood”’ 
dealer, write us, and we will send you 
literature and information direct from 
the factory, together with the name of 
the dealer who handles the ‘‘ Restgood”’ 
line near your home. 


mannencennnnmnnes Clip This Coupon ===s=+*2=+++-=:= 


WILSON & CO., Dept. S. 4, Chicago 


Send the doll’s bed offered in your advertisement to 


Name 
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Address 


My dealer is 
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Where Power Is Needed 
Power that sows and reaps our fields — distributes our goods — 


gives eyes to our armies — subdues distance and makes everybody 
neighbors. j 


Power efficiency measures the amount of work done, miles covered, 
time consumed, and cost of operation; and power efficiency is 
determined by the piston rings. To be assured of the sustained 
maximum requires an equipment of 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


\BAK:|ROCE 
PISTON RINGS 


Get more power out of your motor or engine. Stop the continual waste 
of fuel, oil and time caused by worn and leaky piston rings. Install 
McQuay-Norris \cax\Roor Piston Rings — give maximum compression and 
power: reduce carbon trouble and cylinder wear. 


Whatever the make, model or type 
of automobile, tractor, truck, motor- 
cycle or boat, gas engine, pump, 
compressor, etc., there is a McQuay- 
Norris \caktRoor Piston Ring manu- 
factured expressly for it. Every ring 
—from smallest to largest—embody- 
ing the exclusive McQuay - Norris 
\eaxlRoor design; made to the same 
unvarying standard of accuracy in 
fit and finish; backed by seven years 
of successful performance records 
that have established its supremacy 
in every motor field. 


McQuay-Norris MfgCo., 


New York Chicago 


Seattle {Kansas City 


Pittsburgh 
St. Paul 


Obtainable anywhere—any time. In 
all standard sizes and all over-sizes 
—no matter how unusual. Your 
dealer, garage or repair man carries 
them, or can get them for you 
promptly. Over 300 jobbing and 
supply houses carry complete serv- 
ice stocks. Over 2,000 sizes and 
over-sizes are kept constantly on 
hand at the factory. Ask for— 
and be sure you get—the Genuine 
Mc Quay.~-Norris—.. 
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San Francisco 


Atlanta Dallas 


Canadian Factory W. H. Banfield & Sons, Ltd., 372 Pape Ave., Toronto,’ é 


SEND FOR FREE 
BOOKLET 


“To Have and to Hold 
Power’’—a truthful, clear 
explanation of piston 
rings — their construc- 
tion, development and 
operation. 


REGISTERED 


i 


Your Engine 
an Oil Gusher? 


If your motor is having excess oil troubiec it 

needs one McQuay-Norris Superoyé Ring in the top 

groove of each piston, with McQuay-Norris \eEAK\Roor 

Piston Ring equipment in the lower grooves to insure maximum 
compression, power and fuel economy. The McQuay-Norris Supereyé 
is a specially constructed ring with an Oil Reservoir which collects 
all of the excess oil from the cylinder wall on the down stroke of the 
piston, leaving just the film necessary for proper lubrication. 


(Continued from Page 138) 

An hour later, with the 
long, lancelike rays of the 
westering sun striking across the waste of 
waters, Solway turned the bridge over to 
the second mate and passed through the 
chart house on the way to his cabin. Micky 
and Sir Arthur were bending over a draw- 
ing board, upon which had been tacked the 
admiralty’s chart of Southampton Water. 
They were considering ways and means to 
place Sir Arthur ashore despite all regula- 
tions to the contrary. 

Solway shook his head slightly, then 
closed the door to his cabin with a soft 
pressure of his fingers. He had visions, as 
he lolled back in the bunk for a half hour’s 
rest, of an irate naval officer in the morning 
demanding to know by what authority a 
rescued passenger was put ashore without 
first being interviewed and questioned as 
to how the Baltimore had entered the Port 
of Missing Ships. However, he concluded, 
Micky McMasters was responsible, and 
Micky had his own way with port officers 
and junior subs who asked questions. 

Solway joined the second mate on the 
bridge as he heard Micky and Sir Arthur 
pass from the chart house and go aft. The 
second mate had worked the freighter closer 
in toshore and deeper within the gloom of a 
towering headland under which they glided 
like a specter ship upon a specter ocean. 

All lights were doused upon the Gunfleet. 
A huge canvas funnel, dirt-gray in color, 
was over and about the glow from the inner 
fires. Mike Monkey had conserved his 

steam until the gauge had dropped to forty 
_ pounds. Then he had vainly tried to bor- 
row a chew from one after the other of the 
_ coal passers. They had shaken their heads 
with knowing winks.” 

He swarmed up the gratings, pulled him- 
self through the engine room companion, 
_ listened a moment to the steady clank of a 
loose crank pin, then worked forward and 
rose by Solway’s side, where the mate stood 
behind the shaded binnacle. 

“Where’s the skipper an’ the juke?” 
asked the chief engineer as he wet his lips 
and shifted his cap. 

“Aft,” said Solway, dragging out a quar- 
ter plug of tobacco and bidding it good-by. 
“They went aft a while ago. The skipper 
ought to be knighted by now. He’s taken 
a sudden fancy to His Highness.” 

“That kid!”’ Mike Monkey’s voice held 
a world of scorn. ‘It’s a wonder he ain’t 
_ Seasick with that male de mere of his. He 
can’t be over twenty-two or twenty-three. 
Th’ old man better be here on the bridge. 
_ You can’t tell what’ll happen in the grave- 
yard we’re on. That’s about th’ Isle of 
_ Wight ahead, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, it’ll take some more coal to get 
there. I’m timing her to reach the net at 
| the first crack of dawn. We can’t get 
_ through till sunrise gun at the fort. Then 
there’s the mines, you know, to keep out 
_ thesubs. The Grand Fleet, or part of it, is 
inside.” 

_ Mike Monkey chewed upon this piece of 
information till he was forced to go to the 
ee rail and spit overside. He came back 
with his hands jammed in his pockets. 
_ “This pink-faced Right Honorable,” he 
said between clamps of his yellow teeth, 
“this bright, particular friend of the skip- 
per, is figurin’ on gettin’ into touch with his 
rother, I hear.’ PAR 

“Can’t be done on this ship!” said Sol- 
way. “It’s against regulations. McMas- 
ters took him aft by the taffrail to get that 
fact through his royal head. He’s got to 
take his chances with us, an’ go in with the 
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“As I Was Sayin’, You an’ 
Me an’ the Rest of the 
Deep:Sea Tribe Who Stave 
for th’ Owners are Picked 
for Ability’’ 


tide when the net is raised. He’s lucky, as 
it is! It ain’t everybody who goes up 
against your friend Kelly an’ lives to tell 
about it.’ 

Mike Monkey walked to the lee rail and 
stared at the dark surface of the ocean. He 
measured the speed of the freighter with a 
shrewd eye. He cocked one ear and listened 
to the clank and wheeze of the engines. The 
great, clumsy ship seemed to be floating 
upon a cloud. No wind fanned his face. 
He went back to Solway almost on tiptoes. 

“Speakin’ of Kelly,” he said reflectively, 
““speakin’ of that devil, he’d have as much 
trouble findin’ us as we would him. It’s 
darker’n th’ inside of a water-tube boiler 
to-night. I never saw it blacker. I’ll take 
my chances from Kelly an’ his hump-nosed 
tin whale if you keep us off the rocks. I’m 
savin’ coal each knot we drift, an’ there may 
be a wee bit left when we get in.” 

Solway understood this last. The ques- 
tion of bonus was always foremost in the 
engineer’s mind. A coal passer had accused 
Mike Monkey of smoking his own slag 
when no one would lend him any tobacco. 
Solway had this in mind when a form 
reached up to the bridge and stepped briskly 
to the binnacle. It was McMasters. The 
little skipper nodded in appreciation as he 
caught the point and squinted toward the 
blacker velvet of the headland. 

“We're gettin’ along,” he chuckled. 
“Keep a little farther out. There’s mines 
charted off the point.’ 

Solway whispered an order to the wheel- 
man. The Gunfleet swung five degrees, 
then steadied. Mike Monkey feared the 
little skipper would order more speed. The 
new course called for additional knots. He 
sided up to McMasters, touched him on the 
sleeve and cautioned: ‘Very careful, man. 
The tin-pot engines are just holding down 
by the threads of Providence. She’ll have 
to be overhauled in port. I can see old 
McGovern with his black crape an’ his 
collie dog, when I tell him. It will be a 
very long bill this time.” 

“How about the bonus on the coal you 
saved?” hissed McMasters. 

“It will be very little, man. What with 
the stop to pick up his lordship, an’ this 
zigzaggin’, the coal’ll all be gone save a 
mite in the spare bunker.” 

McMasters lifted his nose, turned in the 
darkness, and glanced aft over the boat 
deck and the outswung davits. 

“T be going back,” he said half to him- 
self. ‘Sir Arthur is still worrying over not 
being able to wireless his brother. I left 
him at the taffrail, broodin’. He’sa curious 
lad. Had to know everything about port 
regulationsan’ thenetsan’ themines. Seems 
to think we’re never goin’ to make the pas- 
sage. Why, I have made it blindfolded on 
worse nights than this—an’ there never was 
many!”’ 

“She’s ink!’ declared Mike Monkey. 
“She’s a greasy pit! But wot I wants to 
know, is his lordship goin’ to treat us hand- 
some? We took risks, we did, a-stoppin’ 
for that little boat. Suppose it had been 
a decoy. I minds the time we rams at a 
periscope, an’ just sheers off to miss a 
whackin’ horror of a big mine with horns. 
That was in the Belfast. She’s sunk by 
now, or so I’ve heard.”’ 

“Ships we used to know,” said Micky, 
moving toward the bridge ladder, “‘are like 
th’ old missionaries an’ traders of the Gold 
Coast. ‘He’s dead, an’ he’s dead, an’ he’s 
dead,’ they used to tell me when I’d ask 
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about them. The Belfast has been at the 
bottom of the channel all of three months.” 

Mike Monkey heard the little skipper’s 
voice die note by note as he descended 
toward the deck. The first engineer saw 
his blurred form moving aft within the 
deeper shadow of the weather rail. It 
seemed but a swift second when there 
sounded a startled cry from aft, the run- 
ning of lookouts, the stamp of eager feet 
upon the fo’castle deck, and then a vast 
silence as the little skipper crept forward, 
reached the ladder, hesitated, and came up 
hand over hand like a gray ape upon a 
stick. 

He dashed to the engine telegraph, 
grasped the handle, then turned to Solway 
with puzzled indecision. 

“What happened?” whispered the mate. 

Mike Monkey tiptoed forward to catch 
the answer. 

“Man overboard—that’s all,’”’ breathed 
Micky McMasters with an outburst of 
pent-in emotion. “I’m not going to re- 
verse—I don’t know when he went. The 
life preserver on the taffrail is gone, his 
coat is on the deck, but the lookouts say 
they heard nothing at all. One thought he 
saw a light, astern. I don’t believe that 
part.” 

“Who was it went overboard?” asked 
Solway. 

“His Highness! The Right Honorable 
Arthur Millbrooke!”’ 

Mike Monkey thought of the expected 
bonus for rescuing the scion, as he groaned 
and thrust his hand into an empty pocket. 

“The pink-skinned lad!’’ he throated 
huskily. “‘ Maybe mamma’s darlin’ is goin’ 
to swim ashore; it’s only five miles or a 
wee bit more. An’ that life preserver was 
worth all of seventeen shilling.” 

Solway was the only collected one of the 
threeseamen. Hereached and lifted Micky’s 
hand from the engine-room indicator. He 
drew the little skipper to the after canvas of 
the bridge, ordered the waiting men below 
to get to their stations, then had Micky 
repeat everything that had occurred be- 
tween the Right Honorable Arthur Mill- 
brooke and himself. 

Micky, after passing his hand over his 
brow, started with the rescue and thumbed 
over the details like a man reciting the 
compass points at a naval school. He 
finished boxing the story with a long recital 
of Sir Arthur’s pleading and questioning 
at the taffrail. The main points of this con- 
versation came to Solway with double force 
in the light of what had followed. 

Sir Arthur, or the waif, had been con- 
cerned over the nets and the mines at the 
channel’s narrowest part. This was the 
point he had always reverted to. Micky 
had not seen the drift of these questions. 
Solway sensed the fine cunning of a mind 
at work. He saw no reason for them, how- 
ever. They would be of little use to a 
swimmer upon the surface of the deep. 

“My opinion, Mr. McMasters,” he 
voiced, ‘‘is to say nothing, get in as soon 
as the net is raised, an’ then notify th’ ad- 
miralty or th’ officer of the port.” Solway 
turned toward the listening engineer. 

“As for you!” he snapped with salty 
vigor—“as for your pink-cheeked mam- 
ma’s darling—I’d try another guess. I 
think we'll hear more of this night’s matter 
than we expect. You said you were a good 
judge of men. Well, wait, Mike Monkey, 
an’ tell that to us after we’ve sifted this 
disappearance down to the bottom.” 

The first engineer blinked and worked 
his Adam’s apple up and down his scrawny 
throat. 

“There’s more thought the same as I 
did,”’ he rasped as he swung from the bridge 
and dived below to his engines. 

McMasters gathered himself together, 
leaned forward over the bridge and shot 
orders down to the deck like a pump gun. 
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He forgot that he had issued the warning 
for enforced silence while traversing the 
submarine zone. His voice rang with a 
metallic rasp as he got the watch below on 
deck and set them to searching every nook 
and corner of the freighter. He was taking 
no chances. No one had seen Sir Arthur 
go overboard. Therefore it was possible 
that the waif was concealed somewhere upon 
the deck or below in the run or the engine 
room. 

Midnight and a thorough search brought 
no sign of the castaway. The crow’s nest 
had been searched, the bunkers and boiler 
room combed, the fo’castle and chain lock- 
ers peered into—without result save dis- 
covering that Mike Monkey had sufficient 
coal hidden away to take the Gunfleet 
halfway back to the Bush Terminal. 

Solway then examined the coat left by 
the waif, with the eye of a sea lawyer and a 
detective. The tag inside the pocket con- 
tained a tailor’s name—Concree, of New 
Bond Street—and an inked name which 
had been effaced by sea water or an eraser. 
In one pocket a half dozen cigarettes were 
bunched in a pasty mass. Solway sniffed 
these, spread the tobacco out upon his palm, 
and then handed the lot to McMasters. 

“What kind of tobacco is that?’” he 
asked, grasping at any clew. 

Micky shook his head. 

“It’s all the same to me. This looks 
strong for cigarettes. Why not try Mike 
Monkey? He’s begged, stolen or picked 
up every kind in the world. He’ll know!” 

Mike Monkey appeared as Solway 
dropped the rubber speaking tube. 

“Sample that!’’ said the mate as he held 
out the mess. 

The chief engineer of the Gunfleet thrust 
a big bunch into his mouth, rolled it round 
with his tongue, screwed up his wizened face 
to a knot, then spat in certainty: 

“Tt’s German! That’s th’ only place 
where you could get any slag like that. I 
minds the time we was in Hamburg ne 

“’Vast!’’ The skipper’s voice was com- 
pelling. ‘‘’Vast with your jaw tackle! Get 
below. an’ nurse those engines up to full 
speed! Turn them over if it takes the last 
of your damn bonus coal. We're going in 
at the crack of dawn, remember.” 

Mike Monkey gulped, strode to the rail 
and shot a yellow stream down upon the 
dark waters. He came to the bridge ladder 
by degrees, paused, and then started down 
to the deck with both ears strained toward 
the two seamen. 

rapes wheeled with a close-bitten 
oath. 

“Get to your place!”” he barked. ‘Get 
every ounce of steam on her! I don’t give 
a fig if they pay you two thousand pun— 
I’m captain here, an’ you walk!”’ 

The clank of opening doors and the grate 
of metal upon metal told the little skipper 
that Mike Monkey understood. A ruddy 
glow haloed the screening canvas over the 
one funnel. This glow brought out details 
of the bridge and caused the enraged captain 
to blink like a snappy terrier in the presence 
of fire. He reached and dragged Solway to 
the weather rail. 

“You keep a sharp eye out here,” he said, 
“an’ I’ll drop round a piece. I don’t trust 
anybody—not even that cinder saver, Mike 
Monkey. I feel-as if we’re on the lid of 
somethin’. The ship don’t act right—she’s 
loggy. Th’ morn’s as black as a beggar’s 
pocket. I’m gettin’ nerves in my old age. 
First thing you know I’ll be seein’ Kelly 
an’ his hump-nosed tin lizard crawlin’ over 
the mainmast. Wouldn’t wonder if we’re 
in for something.” 
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A deep silence brooded over the waters 
beyond Southampton and the Isle of Wight 
as the Gunfleet edged closer to shore and 
nearer the net, which would be raised at 
dawn. Beyond this net were still another 
net and the mine fields. Beyond these mine 
fields lay the Grand Fleet, ready for a flank 
attack upon any German raiders. 

The first pale flush of dawn in the east 
brought the two seamen closer together and 
erect as the details of the bridge appeared 
one by one. The binnacle light was no 
longer needed. Solway snapped off the tiny 
globe. The side lights had not been turned 
on. The flag at the foremast stood out in 
the first of the morning breeze from off 
the meadowed shore. The headland had 
disappeared. Cowes and its safety lay 
ahead. 

The Gunfleet inched up like an old cow 
before a garden gate. A signal gun warned 
her off. McMasters turned and wore to 
sea again. He came back in a slow circle, 
as intent as a yachting skipper upon cross- 
ing the line. His unshaven face was set 
over the edge of the bridge canvas. His 
hand was on the engine-room telegraph. 
Steam plumed from the pipe aft the funnel. 
Mike Monkey had his orders and was busy 
below. 

“She swings,” whispered Solway with a 
glad chuckle. ‘‘There goes the trawler.” 

Micky McMasters jerked for full speed 
ahead. He cocked his ear and listened to 
the sounds below the deck that told of 
open throttles and jumping engines. The 
freighter picked up knot upon knot. She 
shot the channel, passed the net, zigzagged 
as directed upon the admiralty’s chart, then 
wallowed on toward the second net. 

A shot, sharp and crisp as an order, 
brought them down to easy speed. A sub- 
swatter darted across’ the channel like a 
swift water bug. It rounded under the 
Gunfleet’s stern, came alongside, then drew 
ahead as a port officer shouted through 
cupped hands: “Right after us with your 
old hooker! Keep in our wake. The net 
and mines were changed last night. Come 
on, old rusty sides! We’ll see you in to 
Blighty! And you’re lucky—let me tell 
you that!” 

McMasters shook a fist over the bridge 
rail as he rang for more speed. 

“Kids give good men orders now,” he 
said to Solway. ‘‘I minds the time he’d 
pay for that slur up at th’ Elephant an’ 
Castle—if that’s where he gets his half 
pint; he an’ his ‘lucky’ remark.” 

Solway was too busy with the wheelman 
toanswer. Hesaw that they did follow the 
swatter to the letter of the orders. The 
channel opened to a wide vista of safely 
ensconced shipping, green sloping shores 
and white spires of tree-hidden kirks. 

“‘Southampton Water!” announced Sol- 
way as he finished zigzagging and motioned 
for two of the crew to stand by the catted 
anchor. 

The Gunfleet, with a last dying plume of 
steam, slid for her berth, crossed the bow of 
an unknown dreadnought which had most 
certainly been launched after the beginning 
of the war, and came to rest with the rusty 
chain rattling through the hawse pipe and 
Mike Monkey’s tribe of cinder rats and 
water tenders dancing a jig upon the engine- 
room gratings. 

First to spring into the shore boat was 
McMasters, followed by Solway and the 
chief engineer. The three had left the ship 
in charge of a second mate and a second 
engineer. They were instructed to say noth- 
ing concerning the Right Honorable Arthur 
Millbrooke, no matter who came out to the 
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Gunfleet and inquired. Micky had his re- 
port to make to the owner; after that he 
was going to notify the admiralty. Sir 
Arthur was the first passenger he had ever 
fey and it grieved him to think he had lost 


im. 

They landed at a stone quay, tossed the 
boatman two half crowns and a shilling, 
then hurried up a steep lane that led to the 
offices of McGovern, Ltd. 

Neither McGovern nor his clerks had 
arrived. Micky drew out his great silver 
watch, twisted his finger about its heavy 
gold chain, then replaced it in the pocket of 
his vest. 

“We're all of an hour early for th’ old 
bird,” he decided with a keen squint at the 
shade-drawn windows. ‘“‘We don’t want 
to see any of the high-sea admirals till we 
report to th’ owner. Considerin’ every- 
thing, I’d say let’s have breakfast. Mike 
knows the way to th’ Elephant an’ Castle; 
it’s quite a piece from here.” 

Mike Monkey thrust out a cautious 
tongue. 1 i 

“It’s right I know the way,’’ he said; 
“but a small pint of beer an’, a hard-boiled 
egg is enough for me. I don’t fire up till 
aiternoon.”’ 

Micky. seized Solway’s arm and they 
both followed the first engineer as he led the 
way to the water front and then along a 
lane that skirted the harbor. 

A barmaid came forward as they ducked 
through the doorway and took seats at a 
beer-stained table. Micky leaned back in 
his chair, glanced into her broad face, then 
said: ‘‘I’ll have—we’ll have some bacon 
an’ eggs, some pork sausages, some potpie, 
three pints ——” 

The little skipper paused in his order as 
the girl dashed to the doorway of the inn, 
peered out, then stood rigid as a statue as 
a file of His Majesty’s sailors marched by 
in a long hollow rectangle. 

The girl turned with a quick gesture. 

““Ain’t often we see a sight like that, 
sirs,”’ she offered. “I’ve counted thirty- 
one of them—all prisoners.”’ 

“They’re what?” asked Micky. 

“Prisoners, sir. German sailors from the 
submarine that got tangled hin the hinner 
net this mornin’. They’re takin’ ’em up to 
the castle. I ’opes they ’ang ’em, sir, I do!” 

Micky sprang from his chair with a 
bound. He leaped to the doorway and 
stared out. The last of the file of prisoners 
held his eyes with popping wonder. He 
studied the youthful face of the sailor as 
recognition dawned. His jaw dropped as 
Solway and Mike Monkey joined him and 
crowded the barmaid to the lane. 

“ Jumpin’ crossheads!” stuttered the first 
engineer. ‘‘By the great grease cup, that’s 
our old friend, Sir Arthur, the passenger 
we lost.” ' 

Micky leaned forward and touched the 
last sergeant upon the sleeve. 

““Who’s the lad bringin’ up the rear?” he 
asked. ‘‘Th’ one with the pink cheeks who 
walks like a Piccadilly sport?” 

“Tad is good!” grinned the sergeant over 
shoulder at Micky. ‘‘ That is the submarine 
pirate—Kelly! He’d of got into South- 
ampton Water and at the Grand Fleet if 
the net hadn’t been changed last night. 
Somebody told him more than he ought to 
know—about our—national defenses.” 

It was Mike Monkey who passed the bill 
for the breakfast over to Micky McMasters, 
after a silence as thick as a London fog. 

“You. pay it,” he said with Scotch 
shrewdness. “I wuz goin’ to, but I’ve 
changed my mind a wee bit after thinkin’ it 
over.” 
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FIGHTING FOR A FREE PRESS 


(Continued from Page 18) 


influence in the censorship bureau at Ber- 
lin, fastens its hold upon German public 
opinion. It is obvious that as long as this 
organization controls the enemy country a 
democratic peace is impossible. Can there 
be any doubt to-day as to which faction 
is in control of Germany’s destinies, after 
the remarks made during this Reichstag 
debate? Can there be any doubt that there 
are two great parties in Germany—one 
favoring a democratic peacé, the other an 
annexation peace? 

Germany to-day is a war-business or- 
ganization more than it ever was before. 
And it is because this trust, which I 
have called the triple alliance, sees that 
it cannot dominate the government with- 
out controlling the press that it is campaign- 
ing to-day in the German newspapers. It 
is because this trust is looking ahead to the 
period after.the war that it is mobilizing the 
export news channels of Germany to in- 
fluence the world when peace is made. And 
the plans which the alliance has made 
strike at the foundations of the American 
and Entente press freedom. 

Germany’s first move after the war, ac- 
cording to the plans which “victorious” 
Berlin is making, is to be directed against 
the news-distributing agencies of England, 
France and the United States. German 
business men, army officers and statesmen 
have always maintained that if the govern- 
ment had spent billions of marks on for- 
eign news propaganda years before the war 
the world would not be fighting Germany 
to-day. Perhaps they think the world 
would have been afraid to fight! Whether 
their opinion is sound is not our concern. 
The fact is that the enemy believes this, and 
the present leaders of Germany intend to 
conquer the world after the war with news 
and business. 

We may ask how this can be accom- 
plished, we may consider it impossible; but 
the fact remains that the money has been 
raised, the foundations have been laid, and 
all the triple alliance is awaiting is a Ger- 
man victory to end the war so the press 
campaign may begin. 

The future of any organization may in 
many respects be judged by its past. 
Though this new alliance may not labor in 
foreign fields as it has at home, still an 
example of how it obtained control of the 
Weser Zeitung, of Bremen, will indicate 
something of its methods. For years one of 
the greatest German dailies was the im- 
portant news and commercial journal 
called the Weser Zeitung. Under the di- 
rection of its editor, Herr Fitger, this news- 
paper had almost unlimited influence in 
Bremen and the surrounding towns. Upon 
the death of the editor, some time last year, 
the newspaper began to lose money and the 
publishing house of Carl Schuenemann had 
to borrow from the local banks. The polit- 
ical policy of the Weser Zeitung was and 
remained after the death of the editor a 
liberal one. This newspaper opposed the 
annexationists. 


S trong:Arm Prussian Methods 


Some time last December a deputation 
of Bremen merchants and bankers, under 
the influence of the triple alliance, called 
upon the publisher and editors with the 
following ultimatum: Either the company 
was to be reorganized with a smaller capi- 
tal stock and placed under the direction 
of a committee of Bremen merchants, or the 
company was to be merged into a large cor- 
poration for the purpose of founding a great 
political newspaper. Should the publisher 
and editors choose the latter proposition the 
political policies of the Fatherland party 
would have to be advocated. 

The publishing house refused the first 
proposition because the editors declared 
that if the Weser Zeitung were managed by 
a committee of merchants it would have no 
influence as an independent journal. The 
second proposal was turned down because 
the editors would not give their consent to 
a change in editorial policy. Meanwhile the 
publisher and editors attempted to find a 
compromise, because they had been in- 
formed by the committee that unless they 
accepted one or the other proposition the 
banks would refuse additional loans. 

While the publisher was seeking a way 
out of his uncomfortable position the 
Fatherland party and agents of the war 
industries came to Bremen and purchased 
the Bremen Tageblatt, a rival newspaper 


of little importance. Because of the finan- 
cial backing which the Tageblatt had, the 
company owning the Weser Zeitung was 
forced to sell out to the same interests, 
realizing that competition would be im- 
possible. 

In a final editorial the retiring editors of 
the Weser Zeitung announced that they 
would not be responsible for the future 
policies of the paper. On the following day 
the new editors announced that they would 
fight the Reichstag peace resolution of July 
19, 1917, and advocate the platform of the 
Fatherland party, the chief plank of which 
is the annexation of the Flanders coast! 

The tragedy of the Weser Zeitung shows 
that the war-business interests of Germany 
side with the military leaders in making 
the war to-day a fight for annexation. It 
demonstrates the methods of the triple 
alliance in Germany and in Austria- 
Hungary, for in the Dual Monarchy similar 
tactics have been used. Recently in Berne 
I met an Austrian journalist who had come 
from Vienna for a brief visit in Switzer- 
land. 

“The Krupp interests and the Pan- 
Germanists,’’ he declared, ‘‘own or con- 
trol, through advertising agencies, every 
German-language newspaper in Vienna.” 


Tainted News From Germany 


It would be impossible, of course, for any 
German organization to go to the United 
States or any other large country after the 
war and purchase a sufficient number of 
newspapers to influence public opinion, 
and the triple alliance does not intend to 
do so. It has a better method! About two 
years ago the newspaper experts of the 
German Government and the press repre- 
sentatives of Krupp and the big shipping 
companies began an investigation to find 
out the best means of influencing public 
opinion in foreign countries. The methods 
which made German propaganda famous 
during the war were considered bad. The 
Western world, so it was concluded, was 
too busy to be interested in long editorial 
articles, but it was interested at all times in 
news dispatches. 

As an experiment the Overseas News 
Agency, which was then supplying the 
American newspapers with wireless news 
from Berlin, was bought by the Krupp in- 
terests, and once or twice each day news 
from Berlin and other cities of Europe was 
sent to Sayville, Long Island, and from 
there distributed in the United States. By 
watching the American newspapers closely 
the directors of this new propaganda de- 
cided that American news channels could 
be influenced by news, if in no other way. 

Though the Overseas News Agency was 
succeeding, before the United States broke 
diplomatic relations, in getting thousands 
of items printed in the American press, this 
success was not considered by the war in- 
dustries so great as it could be, so they 
made other plans. And these are the ones 
which the triple alliance expects to execute 
when peace is made. 

In Switzerland to-day there is an or- 
ganization incorporated in Switzerland and 
managed by Swiss. It serves scores of 
Swiss newspapers, mostly with German 
news. Most Swiss newspapers consider it a 
German concern because the manager at the 
beginning of the war was one of the most 
active sympathizers with the Central Pow- 
ers. Three times a day the Zurich bureau 
of this organization uses a private telephone 
line to Frankfort-on-the-Main to receive 
news dispatches from one of the leading 
newspapers belonging to the triple alli- 
ance. Until recently this organization was 
receiving, through an Englishman at Ge- 
neva, cable telegrams from a New York 
German-language newspaper. These cable- 
grams were distributed to the Swiss news- 
papers. Because of the tendency to make 
these items anti-American the attention of 
the Entente authorities was called to this 
propaganda and the telegrams were stopped. 

Though one cannot state that this organi- 
zation is a Pan-German concern, there are 
evidences that it is being used by the triple 
alliance to lay the foundation for an ex- 
change of news on the Continent from 
Germany, via Switzerland, to France and 
England. Though there are no records that 
it sought a connection in the United States, 
that is not significant, because there are 
sufficient grounds for the Entente to con- 
clude that the Overseas News Agency of 
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72-100 Delaware Ave. 


ATLL S PASTE ees 


Spare Time 
Turned 
Into ‘Dollars 


ESTERBROOK PEN MEG. CO. 


Peas } 


iP oe . - 


Yr * are 5 cy 
py ewes. ed 


Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


OU canadd $5.00, $10.00 or 

even $20.00 a week to your 
present income by acting locally 
as a representative of the Curtis 
Publications. Let us explain our 
spare-time offer. Write to 


Box 312, The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Swat the Bugs! 


and blights that infest your garden— 


Save all of your garden crops. Use a Brown's 
Auto-Spray—40 styles— bucket, knapsack and 
traction. Equipped with bother-proof, anti- 
clog nozzles. Endorsed by Experiment Stations 
—over 450,000 users. Ask your dealer. Send 
at once for free Spraying Guide and Catalog. ~ 


THEE. C. BROWN CO. 
841 Maple St. Rochester, N. Y. 


Serve by Saving 
the Children 


What are you doing : 
through the chil- : 
drentohelp the 
nation? 


ie 
Their salvation is MH 
in healthy play, and 
we are authorities -in..\~| 
play-helps. Our Free das 

ook-¥shows every- @ 
, thing for school, playground, 
home, lawn, park, athletic 
ground, kindergarten. All 
apparatus scientifically built, 
simple, sightly, strong. Hurry up; write today, 
for the kid’s sake; don’t delay. 

“ Everything for the Playground” 


.. HILL-STANDARD CO, 
45 Fun-Ful Avenue Anderson, Indiana 


revolution. 3tol gear. 
remains attached. Quickly installed. No 


mly mechanical starter 
) The Bear Starter. 
. Goes under 
holes to drill. Low priced. No upkeep cost. 
Write for proposition. Agents Wanted. 


(6) 
z that spins motor a complete 
the hood. Independent of the motor. Crank 
Bear Mfg. Co., Dept. 14, Rock Island, Dlinois 


Every Patriotic Citizen 
Should Wear a 


VICTORY RING 
The Symbol of Good Luck 


Typifying the aim and assurance of the 
American People 


Sterling Silver 


Sent anywhere in the United 
States upon receipt of the price 


$1.00 


W.S.MYERS CO. } 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Copyright Feb. 8 
1918 
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The Gateway 


to an Education 


EARLY every young man or woman 
would like to enter this gateway, but 
many cannot afford it. 

If you want a good education but lack the 
necessary funds, this is your advertisement. 
It tells how you can earn as much money 
for educational expenses as you need. 


In brief: We will. authorize you upon 
request to represent The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Coun- 
try Gentleman. In return for the subscrip- 
tions you send we will pay you liberally in 
salary and commission; or we will purchase 
for you ascholarship in any college you select. 

The orders may be secured in spare time — 
at first from local friends and acquaintances; 
later, if you wish, from a broader field. 

Doesn’t the plan sound good? It is even 
better than it sounds, as the details will prove 
to you. To get them, address 


Educational Division 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


311 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania _ 
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Berlin has already made an agreement with 
a news syndicate that will guarantee the 
distribution of German news in the United 
States after the war. 

The plot of the war-business interests of 
the enemy is deeper still. The triple al- 
liance to-day owns two powerful wireless 
stations in Germany; and others in Con- 
stantinople; Budapest; Vienna; Madrid; 
Sayville, Long Island; Buenos Aires; in 
Central America, China and German East 
Africa. In peacetime Germany will be able 
to communicate by wireless to any part of 
the world. By utilizing these stations after 
the war this news alliance expects to distrib- 
ute its news telegrams from Berlin to every 
country where newspapers are printed. 

And more! 

The Overseas News Agency is planning 
to send correspondents to every important 
capital to gather news not alone for pub- 
lication in North and South America, but 
news from the Western Hemisphere for 
publication in Europe. 

Should the triple alliance succeed in its 
plans, what will become of the independent 
news columns of-the papers? Directors of 
the alliance see no obstacles ahead, because 
no matter who wins the war the newspapers 
of the world will want news, and the news 
telegrams which are distributed first will be 
printed. The triple alliance intends to see 
to it that its news arrives first! Should the 
alliance succeed it will control the greatest, 
richest and most powerful news-gathering 
and news-distributing trust in the world. 


The Insidious Movie 


The schemes of this organization do not 
end here. There is another important fac- 
tor in influencing public opinion—namely, 
the moving-picture theaters. A few weeks 
ago there was a dispatch from Berlin an- 
nouncing the formation of the Universal 
Film Company, with a capital stock of 
25,000,000 marks. 

The “‘Ulfa,’”’ by which name it is to be 
known, has been organized by the same 
interests that control the press of Ger- 
many—by the same trust that expects to 
monopolize the news of the world. 

With news and movies the new campaign 
is to begin. ‘‘Why?’’ we may ask. The 
answer is simple: To advertise German 


| industries and to make it possible for Ger- 


man business men to resume commercial 
relations with enemy countries after the 
war. 

Imagine what difficulties a German mer- 
chant will encounter in England, France, 
Belgium, China, South Africa, Australia, 
the United States and elsewhere when the 
war is over. Imagine the bitter feeling that 
will remain in all countries. Remembering 
that without foreign commerce Germany is 
doomed as a great power, one can under- 
stand the motives that compel the triple 
alliance to campaign for the public opinion 
of the world. It is advertising of a new 
nature and upon a larger scale than the 
world has heretofore thought possible. 
When the war is over; when, so the alliance 
hopes, Germany is victorious—then the 
chant of hate of to-day can be changed toa 
song of praise—for the articles ‘“‘made in 
Germany.” 

It is true that the German Government 
is interested in this news campaign for 
other reasons. Germany has always been 
jealous of England and France because of 
the world-wide connections of the Reuter 
and Havas agencies. Should the triple 
alliance succeed Germany will have an 
organization at her disposal greater than all 
the English and French, Russian and Italian 
agencies combined. 

In the meantime the fight for a free press 
continues in Germany. The independent 
newspapers and their political friends are 
attempting not only to maintain their own 
freedom but they oppose such a German 
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news trust as the triple alliance. These 
free journals realize that if the alliance suc- 
ceeds abroad the columns of the German 
newspapers will be filled with biased ac- 
counts from foreign countries, and the Ger- 
man people themselves will not be able to 
form their own independent opinions. 

The German Government, too, is not 
blind to the political importance of such a 
news agency. The officials are relying upon 
it to win back the friendship of the world 
for Germany, and they expect it to be an 
important channel through which public 
opinion may be influenced to favor moves 
on the international chessboard which 
Germany may have in contemplation after 
the peace treaties are signed. 


Propaganda by Wireless 


The fight for a free press that is being 
waged in Germany to-day is an international 
issue of the first importance. American 
and Allied statesmen have emphasized in 
their public addresses that there must be 
freedom of business and freedom of the 
seas after the war, but nothing has been 
said about freedom of news. Still, every 
statesman knows that the success of open 
diplomacy and of an international-peace 
organization after the war will depend upon 
the freedom of discussion and news in the 
press. Diplomatic discussions will not be 
free unless they are known to the people. 
There will beno democracy in international 
relations unless the people are fully in- 
formed about internal affairs and inter- 
national events. 

Granted that this be true, what steps 
have the united Allies taken to insure their 
press free channels of communication after 
the war? Suppose the triple alliance suc- 
ceeds in its plans; suppose through the 
great wireless routes that it will dominate it 
is able to feed the press of the whole world 
with news made in Germany or by German 
agents abroad—where are the possibilities 
for freedom of opinion? 

Though American and Allied corpora- 
tions control great wireless stations, have 
the united Allies made any plans to com- 
pete with the German news trust? 


From Constantinople to Berlin the sinis- — 


ter sound of the enemy news venders may 
be heard. Is it not also a warning to the 
Western world to beware of the alliance 
which to-day smothers the freedom of the 
press of the enemy? 

Still the fight continues within Germany. 
The military authorities persecute the in- 
dependent newspapers. - The press of the 
news trust prints what it pleases and the 
Vorwaerts asks whether the military au- 


thorities are not preparing to dethrone the © 


Kaiser and establish a military dictator- 
ship with Hindenburg and Ludendorff as 
the directors. The Berliner Tageblatt calls 
the attention of the Reichstag to a sermon 
delivered by Chaplain Heckenroth at Von 
Mackensen’s headquarters, at Bukharest, 
in which the minister quotes God as speak- 
ing to the German people and urging them 
not to clamor for peace until the govern- 
ment is ready to conclude it. This ser- 
mon, the Tageblatt declares, was printed 
in pamphlet form and circulated among 
the troops. At the same time an order was 
given to noncommissioned officers with the 
following text: : 

“Order Nos 

““Noncommissioned Officers: 

‘Determine immediately and confiden- 
tially the names of the soldiers who read 
the Berliner Tageblatt and the Elberfelder 
Zeitung. Signed: 


“Lieutenant.” 


This is what I have called ‘‘the milita- 
rism of news.’”’ And the triple alliance is 


the new trust which manufactures and 
intends to export it! 
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Doe-Wah-Jack 


oistair Heat Brings Florida’s 


Balmy 


Five Star Points of 
Round Oak Supremacy 


* Circulates pure, warm, 

Comfort ever-changing air, free 
from dust, gas and smoke—automati- 
cally humidified like Nature’s way. 
* The one heating system 

Health that automatically venti- 
lates and properly moistens the air you 
breathe. 


xE Longest fire travel— 
Economy steals most heat from 


chimney. Perfected hot blast, extra- 
deep fire pot and combustion chamber 
oversize guarantee complete combus- 
tion with all fuels. Absolute control. 
*Convenience Simple regulation 

controls entire 
system. Automatic ash-pit sprin- 
kler guarantees removal of all 
ashes without making a particle 
of dust. Extra-large ground feed 
doors. Burns all fuels. 


* ili Materials used stand 
Durability Mghest phy steal 


tests. All hinge pieces drilled, not cast. 
Never a bolt where ajrivet will do! 
Tight fittings guaranteed. Renders 
more than a generation of Supreme 
Service. 


Makers of Good 
Goods Only 
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Air Into Your Winter Home 
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Morning in Florida. Clean, pure, fresh air circulates through the trees. A fine mist hovers 
over the land. The warm sun breaks through. Here all Nature combines to stimulate abundant 
health, strength, and comfort to those who partake freely of her gifts. 

No wonder families living in hot, stuffy, stifling homes, heated by an unhealthful, inefficient 
heating plant, long for Florida’s balmy clime. 


But not those living in homes in which have been installed Round Oak Moistair Heating 
Systems. 

This powerful system floods the home with ever-changing fresh air, as balmy and pure as 
circulates among the palms of Florida. It provides the moisture so necessary to health and life even 
as does Nature—in sufficient degree and automatically. It furnishes an abundance of heat, upstairs 
and down, all over the house. 


In addition, the Round Oak Moistair Heating System banishes the dangers of germ attacks on nose, throat, and 
lung tissues broken down by breathing foul, dry-as-a-bone air. For, by reason of its exclusive patented Humidifying Device, 
it keeps the air moist and healthful—free from dirt, dust, and gas. 

Investigate! The Round Oak Moistair Heating System closely imitates Nature in its beneficent action. Therefore, 
a heating system which helps safeguard the Health and Comfort of your family. 


ROUND OAK 
Moistair Heating System 


The Only Heating System That Automatically Ventilates and Humidifies 


revitalizes the air in every room at least once every hour. 


INVESTIGATE: Neglect to get what you need is costly. Getting 
along without is extravagance. It is economy to buy both Health and 
Heating Service at the price of one. 


When you consider, also, that the original cost of the 
Round Oak Moistair Heating System is 50 to 60% lower 
than steam or hot water; when you consider the big saving 
in fuel and permanent daily, monthly, yearly efficiency, it 

. . This system is the result of 47 years of experience and enjoys the 
becomes by far the least AMOUNTS and best heating confidence of more than 69,000 enthusiastic users. 
system for you to install. J 


Get Valuable Book 
Saves Fuel by the Ton and Heating Plan F REE 


Because of its exclusive, patented, fuel-saving features— 


and because the pure, warm, MOIST air furnished by this Handsome illustrated book fully describes this modern ~~ 
system is more’comfortable at 68 degrees than DRY air at Dion}. _ [With book goes a blank, which filled out and 6! Bs 5 
105) degrees—you can actually save one ton of coal in Heating Plan drawn ‘up by our eee to meet NX — on Sy 
every nine, year after year. your exact requirements. Cost of installation, NY 3? Rose 
Exceptional results with low fuel bills are obtained by Fain oe Sans eee ve Be Ohlge- o Fag oe 
using hard or soft coal, coke, wood, artificial or natural gas cn j i , Wy : io 
alone or in combination with coal. ete eaten > Oe 
The Round Oak Moistair Heating System is flexible— Round Oak Moistair Heating Systems. 4 oe & Se 
takes care of 4 to 30 rooms and in combination with auxil- | Many dealers sell on easy payments. ras io NES 
iary system furnishes heat to isolated rooms, garages, TED ebena Sian. lar at ae ag O'“ns SS 
dairy houses, etc. Automatically circulates and completely Oak Indian. ; Sy ey Sy” 
e So" Oe” 
Established s71 Lhe Beckwith Company Round Oak Folks A OSS 
Manufacturers of the ; L> KS AY oi 
Genuine Round Oak Stoves, Boiler-Iron Ranges and Ly oe ee 
Combination Coal and Gas Ranges x Rs ee” 
172 Front Street DOWAGIAC, MICH. iy Ons er 
JE se” & ss : 
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THE AUTOGAR 


CHASSIS $2050 


1%-2 TONS CAPACITY 


WRITE FOR THE DESCRIPTIVE 
AUTOCAR CATALOGUE. IT LISTS 
SOME 6000 OF THE USERS OF 
THE AUTOCAR MOTOR TRUCK. 
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PARCEL POST MOTOR TRUCKS— 
A short cut from producer to con- 
sumer. The better the roads the 
more extensive will be this service. 
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OTOR TRUCKS operate for the most part 

in the places where space is at a premium— 

West Street, New York; East Water Street, Chicago, 
Front Street, Philadelphia. In all of our cities 
trafhc congestion is an ever increasing problem. 


The Autocar is that sturdy, short-coupled truck you 
see everywhere. Every possible inch is used to 
carry the paying load. 

The construction of The Autocar is unique; the motor is located 


under a seat structure so designed that there is instant accessibility 
without an inch of wasted space. 


The coal dealer has chosen The Autocar because it means many 
a load shot in, instead of carried; the manufacturer because space 
around his plant is congested at best; the express company because 
short turning circle means many a minute saved at crowded 
terminals and on busy streets. 


The economy that The Autocar effects in garage space is an 
important feature in any business. 


In every line of activity thousands of business houses are using 
The Autocar for light work and heavy. Over half of our orders 
are repeat orders from these users; they have come to depend on 
The Autocar for efficiency, and on its makers for after-sale service. 


‘THE AUTOCAR COMPANY 


New York Providence 
Brooklyn Newark 
Boston Philadelphia 


Established 1897 


ARDMORE, PA. 


FACTORY SALES AND SERVICE BRANCHES 
Atlantic City Allentown Washington 
Wilmington Baltimore Pittsburgh 


Chicago 
San Francisco 


Los Angeles 
San Diego 


Represented by dealers at other points Fresno 
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GENERAL CIGAR Co., INC. 
119 Wrsr 40TH Strreer, New York City 


Galli-Curci as 
Gilda in Rigoletto — 


Galli-Gurci 


makes Viclrola Kecords exclusively 


“When she started the great aria of the second act she was still an unknown 
quantity. When she had finished it the first time she was the idol of the house.” 
Thus wrote a reviewer of Galli-Curci’s American début at Chicago as Gilda in 

Rigoletto. That début was historic. It was a scene of tumult and wild enthusiasm. 
Seldom has any singer received such an ovation on her first appearance. And seldom 
has any singer’s subsequent fame spread so fast and wide as Galli-Curci’s. 

Galli-Cuici makes records only for the Victrola. That was a foregone conclusion — 
when she took her place securely among the greatest singers of the world. 

No lover of truly great and beautiful singing will long deny himself the pleasure of 
Galli-Curci’s Victrola Records —true transcripts of her vivid art, ranging from the most 
Georg complex and thrilling coloratura arias to the tenderest and simplest lyrics of the heart. 


Ask your Victor dealer to play them for you. Victors and Victrolas—$10 to $400. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


. Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Victor Supremacy 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 
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Eleanor Franklin Egan Henry Leverage —Richard Bentinck — Ring W. Lardner— David Lawrence 
Carl W. Ackerman — Albert W. Atwood — Donn Byrne — George Kibbe Turner — Samuel G. Blythe 


Size~ Strength-Safet 
Appearance-~Econom 


That’s what you want in a tire and 
that’s what you get in the Fisk 
Cord. All that, plus most un- 
usual resiliency, speed com- 

| fort and luxury—backed 
| _ by Fisk quality and all 

' the care and practical | 
knowledge that can 

be built into a tire. 


A fully equipped system of Fisk 
Service Branches throughout 
the country adds miles to 
your tires—and dollars 

to your pocket. 


_ Daten Re C8 Pa 
‘Time to Re-tire? 
(Buy Fisk) 


Fisk Cords are 
made also with 
ribbed tread. 
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OUR Kuppenheimer 


store is headquarters 
for officers’ uniforms. They adhere 
strictlyto Armyregulations, but their 
fine tailoring gives them an air of 
added distinction. Whipcords, Gab- 
ardines, Serges and Khakis. Every 
garment measures up to Kuppen- 
heimer civilian standards in quality, 
fit and value. Overcoats also. 


Send a postal for our 
book, ‘‘Styles forMen.’’ 
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Buy Holeproof Now—Prepare for a Sh 


HE Holeproof factories are producing more hosiery Holeproofs excel because some styles are made of super-fine silk 
than ever before. but notwithstanding this, the orders and others of the finest cotton yarns that the world affords. 

? . . . 
for these famous hose will exceed our output this They are knit and finished in the Holeproof way—shapely, and 


where wear is greatest, doubly strong. Each pair, before it comes to 


year by many thousands of pairs. you, must pass many trained inspectors. 


It seems that Americans look upon Holeproof Hosiery as a pur- Men’ ° f 35 | 
poseful factor in America’s economic program. (And it is.) en's prices range trom © upwar 


’ : ’ 
For Holeproof embodies the fine attractions in fit and appearance Women’s and Children s, 40c and upward 


that Americans want, and it also gives its millions of wearers a service 


; Right now the new ideas for Spring and Summer are ready in the 
lasting for many months. 


stores. When those are gone, you may not be able to get 
It is wasteful to spend your money for inferior hose—and it is more until Fall. To make sure of securing your season’s 
troublesome to mend them. supply, go and select your shades and size at once. gs 


Sh if HR Re: 


If your dealer cannot fill your order, write direct to us for illustrated book of styles and prices floleproof 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Hosiery, 
Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Canada Holeproof Hosiery Company, 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England Only Hosiery bear- 


. ib ing this Trade- k 
Holeproof Hosiery Company, 50 York Street, Sydney, Australia Ge cencine Holesrbah 
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HE realiza- 

tion of my ; 

desire to visit 

Mesopota- 
mia depended en- 
tirely on the decision 
of Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Stanley Maude, 
Commander in Chief 
of the Mesopota- 
mian Expeditionary 
Force; and he hadal- - 
ways beenrigidly op- 
posed to admitting 
to the Mesopota- 
mian war zone any- 
one who did not be- 
long to some service 
directly connected 
with his military op- 
erations. As for ad- 
mitting a woman, 
that he would never 
do, and he had re- 
peatedly refused 
even to consider it. 

I knew all this 
when I arrived in 
India, and I spent a 
good many anxious 
hours wondering 
what I could do to 
overcome what 
seemed to me to be 
his unwarranted 
prejudice. 

- It was difficult enough to get to India—India also being closed to visitors—but I 
managed that, and when I reached Bombay I found I had been commended to the 
distinguished consideration of His Excellency, the Governor. I was not too precipitate 
in disclosing my ambitious project; because, to tell the truth, it impressed even me as 
being slightly unreasonable; but when Lord Willingdon said: 

_ “Now, what specially may we have the pleasure of doing for you?” I answered: 

» “Well—I want to go to Bagdad!” 

_ He laughed in a way that should have discouraged me utterly, and assured me that 
half the women in India—wives and mothers of men serving in Mesopotamia—wanted 
to go to Bagdad. 

“But it is impossible!”’ he said. ‘‘General Maude would never consent to it. He 
wouldn’t have a woman within a thousand miles of Bagdad if he could help it.” 

““We might ask him,’ I suggested. 

»And we did. It was an innocent conspiracy of sorts and I have no intention of going 
into the details of it, but I see no harm in emphasizing the fact that it was thought by 
everybody to be a quite useless performance. I was the only person connected with it 


who was in any degree optimistic; but considering the fact that my request went from 
the Governor of Bombay to the Viceroy of India, and through the Viceroy and the Chief 
of the General Staff at Simla to General Maude, it seemed to me that my optimism was 
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justified. Thinking 
how. difficult it 
would be to improve 
upon such a channel 
of communication 
with the great man, 
I sat down to wait 
with hopeful pa- 
tience for his reply. 

It should have 
come at the.end of 
about five days, but 
four times five days 
went by without. so 
much as an‘ indica- 
tion that a message 
concerning me had 
ever reached Meso- 
potamia. -All of 
which I. write with 
the object, princi- 
pally, of showing 
how long General 
Maude occupied in 
my personal scheme 
of things a position 
of first importance. 
That heshould make 
of me a conspicuous 
exception to his in- 
alterableruleseemed 
too much to. hope 
for, butforsome rea- 
son 1 had an un- 
wavering faith that 
eventually he would. 

On the twenty-second day of waiting, however, my faith—according to my journal 
of events—deserted me quite, and I made hasty and rather precise arrangements to 
accept an invitation I had received to visit the court of the Maharaja of Mysore. This 
sounded almost sufficiently alluring to relieve in some degree my pangs of disappointment, 
and I made a determined effort to forget Mesopotamia and all its works. 

I went into the big hotel dining room for luncheon that day, and the first person I 
saw was Gen. Stukely St. John, the Port Commandant of Bombay. I had already made 
with him all necessary arrangements for the trip up the Persian Gulf in case I should 
be allowed to go, and in a sense he had shared my expectations and disappointments 
as the days went by. 

I was passing his table with a casual greeting when he rose to his feet, thrust his 
hand into a pocket of his tunic and drew out a folded paper. He handed it to me with 
a kind of ‘‘we win” smile and the superfluous comment: 

“T think this may interest you.” 

It did. Though at the moment the only thing in it that I was able fully to grasp was 
the word “permission.” It was a decoded message—marked “‘secret’’ for some reason— 
that had come to Lord Willingdon, Governor of Bombay, from the Chief of the General 
Staff at Simla, the Chief of the General Staff having received it from General Maude 
through London with the indorsement on it of the Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 
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When I realized what a gantlet my simple request had had 
to run I said to myself: 

““Well—no wonder it took twenty-two days!” 

General St. John told me a cabin would be reserved for 
me on a troop ship sailing the day after to-morrow at noon, 
and I spent the intervening forty-eight hours unmaking all 
other plans I had made and in getting ready for what has 
proved to be the most extraordinary experience that any- 
one could possibly have. 

And now, since the preposterously impossible has hap- 
pened, how am I ever going to write about it! The story 
of the voyage with British troops up the Persian Gulf and 
other stories about the wonders to behold in Mesopotamia 
must wait. They have joy in them and jubilation, while 
the air we breathe in Bagdad to-day is heavy with the 
reverberations of minute guns and the roll of muffled 
drums. General Maude is dead. 

That it should be given to me to write this; that it 
should have been given to me to be with him during the 
last week of his life—seems very strange. The only woman 
in Bagdad not officially attached to the services of war, I 
was his guest when he died and stood alone in the midst of 
his army at his graveside. And through it all I have felt, 
as I feel now, curiously like an intruder upon the scene of a 
great historic event with which—if there be an eternal fit- 
ness of things— I can have no possible connection. 


When Maude Went North 


LANDED at Basra, the principal port of Mesopotamia, 

fifty-five miles up the Shat-el-Arab from the Persian 
Gulf, and there I was received by Major Gen. Sir George 
MacMunn, Inspector General of Communications. Three 
days later I started with him up the River Tigris in his own 
boat, a celebrated old stern-wheel craft called the S-1. In 
the meantime I had received a telegram from General 
Maude and a letter which served to dispel any misgivings 
I may have had with regard to the quality of the welcome 
he might be expected to extend to me. I need not hesitate 
to say that I stood in awe of him, and that there was very 
little doubt in my mind that he had consented to my visit 
in the first place with considerable reluctance. But I was 
to learn afterward that he never did anything reluctantly. 
Indecision and halfway measures were impossible to him, 
and he could never have sanctioned anything in a spirit of 
compromise. He wrote to me: 

“T am afraid you will find things a little bit rough out 
here, but I have asked General MacMunn to make you as 
comfortable as possible. You will find 
him a perfect host and I am sure he will 
do everything for you that is reasonably 
possible under existing conditions. He 
will be able to advise you as to your 
tour in Mesopotamia, as he knows the 
ins and outs of things perfectly. So 
will you just say what you want to see 
and he will be able to suggest the best 
way for giving effect to your wishes. 

“‘T shall be very glad to see you when- 
ever it is convenient for you to come, 
and to put you in the way of seeing 
what there is to be seen. I hope, too, 
that you will come and stay with me at 
Bagdad. You will not, I am sure, ex- 
pect too much, and all I can say is that 
we will make you as comfortable as we 
can. I hope your visit will be one of 
great interest, for 
this is indeed a won- 
derful campaign and, 
with its peculiarities 
and difficulties, a 
much bigger thing 
than most people 
imagine.” 

A much bigger 
thing than most 
people imagine! J 
began to realize that 
the moment I opened 
my eyes in the Meso- 
potamian zone. 

‘““When Maude 
went north” is a 
phrase they use out 
here. It runs like a 
thread of something 
different through the 
usually gray fabric of 
local conversation 
about events of 
former days, and it 
lifts the hearts of the 
men who have been 
through it all; the 
men—so many of 
them still here—who 
went through the 
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first advance; through the ill-advised original attempt 
upon Bagdad; through the retreat and the long siege of 
Kut-el-Amara; through the hell and the slaughter of the 
repeated endeavors to relieve General Townshend’s be- 
leaguered army; through the humiliation and heartbreak 
of defeat and surrender; through the test and the trial and 
the torture. How different it all became “when Maude 
went north”! 

They carried him out through the old North Gate to-day, 
and one of his officers, writing afterward in the fullness of 
his grief, said: 


Batteries have told the listening town this day 
That through her ancient gate to his last resting place 
Maude has gone north. 


I would if I could convey an idea of how impossible, how 
unbelievable this seems to us who are here in the midst of 
the silence and the sadness. Three days ago General 
Maude was the strongest living force in this vast section 
of the world. He was in every man’s mind—the army 
commander; on every man’s tongue—the army com- 
mander; a figure so potent that to think of the Mesopo- 
tamian Expeditionary Force without his calm intelligence 
behind it, directing it inits ever-victorious progress, was not 
possible. He was preéminently the man of Mesopotamia. 

On the way up the River Tigris I went ashore at one 
point after another, following the course of the long-drawn- 
out struggle for Kut and of the subsequent operations 
which culminated in the capture of Bagdad. 

The lines of communication from the base at Basra to 
the farthest outpost on the wide circle of defense round 
Bagdad are now so thoroughly organized that it is difficult 
to visualize conditions as they once were, but one has a 
record of the facts—unbelievable as they are. To-day 
there are more than sixteen hundred boats—paddle- 
wheelers, stern-wheelers, barges, tugs, hospital ships, 
launches and steam craft of every description—plying in 
an almost unbroken double line up and down the River 
Tigris, but when the first advance was made there were 
less than a dozen bottoms all told, and none of them of the 
best. Moreover, the great unruly river is now patrolled, its 
channel is buoyed and its narrows are under block-signal 
control, whereas in those days it was a constantly changing 
puzzle to be solved with varying degrees of success and not 
infrequent disaster by each man at a boat’s wheel on each 
trip up or down. 

Where now there are railways along the banks of both 
the Tigris and the Euphrates and branch lines spreading 
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fanwise from fully stocked rear bases of supply to advanced 
bases at points behind the farthest battle lines, there were 
then no rails at all, and the armies at the Front, depending 
solely upon the iniquitously inadequate river transport, 
were living literally from hand to mouth. 

Now every town and military station between the gulf 
and Bagdad is ablaze with electric lights, where before all 
was in absolute darkness; and whereas now the overland 
routes for troops and animals and wheeled convoys are 
marked, protected from floods by bunds along the river 
banks and broken at intervals by strongly stockaded and 
defended marching posts, then all was practically an un- 
mapped straightaway into the desert and the treacherous 


marshes. ‘“‘When Maude went north” he had his lines of 


communication well laid for him, and since Maude went 


north they have been strengthened by tremendous per- — 


centages. 

General Townshend surrendered at Kut late in April, 
1916, and the shattered army that had fought so hard and 
lost so grievously in repeated attempts to relieve him settled 
down to endure the tortures of a hot season. 

Men do live and work and accomplish things in Meso- 
potamia between May and October, but the requisites are 
sun helmets, spine pads, deep dugouts or thick walls, and 
a larger measure of pure grit than is necessary in any other 
country on earth that I know of. And in spite of all the 
precautions that are taken more men are killed each year 
by heatstroke than by any other natural agency. There 
were five hundred and nineteen of them in 1917, and during 
the season of 1917 there was very little of a strenuous 
nature going forward. 


A Resolute Offensive 


T IS a fortunate circumstance for the British that the 

Turks can stand the heat no better than they—not nearly 
so well, as a matter of fact; it takes the Anglo-Saxon to 
win in a long-distance endurance test—and that no organ- 
ized offensive need ever be anticipated in the hot season. 
The British Tommies call the months from October to May 
“the open season for Turks,” and if the Turks know any- 
thing about game laws they probably have some similar 
expression on their side. 

General Maude took command of the army August 28, 
1916; and according to his own report to the War Office he 
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devoted himself up to about mid-December to preliminary ~ 


preparations for a resolute offensive, the enemy’s plan 
apparently being to hold the British on the defensive in the 
Tigris River region while they developed 
a big drive through Persia that would 
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] threaten India. It is not my intention 


to review the campaign that resulted in © 


the capture of Bagdad and the banish- 
ment of the Turk from “the Land of 
the Two Rivers,”’ but I would if I could 
present some kind of picture of the 
final tremendous.action. 

Preliminary arrangements included 


of troops who had suffered the fiber- 
destroying effects of a record hot season 
in addition to the demoralizing effects 
of defeat; developing resources; per- 
fecting lines of communication; estab- 
lishing adequate hospital services; and 
accumulating reserves of supplies and 
ammunition at both rear and advanced 
bases. To appreciate 
the difficulties of all 


getting into fighting trim large bodies — 


Lieutenant Generai Sir Stanley Maude (Seated in Center) and the Staff of General Headquarters, Bagdad 


this one has only to 
take into considera- — 
tion the fact that — 
practically every 
pound of the thou- 
sands upon thou-_ 
sands of tons of 5 
materials requisite 
to the maintenance 
of the army comes — 
from overseas. 4 
It was on the night 
of December 13,1916, © 
after General Maude 
had accomplished 
the concentration of 
his forces near the 
enemy positions 
south of Kut that the 
big drive began, and 
until those forces 
surrounded and 
passed north of cap- 
tured Bagdad on 
March 11, 1917, they 
were in practically 
continuous action. 
(Continued on 
Page 41) 


WIRLED in the maze of a slow 
awakening, dropped through an 
abyss from zenith to nadir, the : 

prisoner came out of his dreams and stared throug 

the bars of his door to the pearl gray of the coming 
dawn. 

C-45—better known in international underworld 
circles as Chester Fay, alias Edward Letchmere—was 
serving ten years at hard labor for the crime, com- 
mitted against the peace and dignity of the country, 
of opening—by means unguessed by Scotland Yard—a 
_ jeweler’s strong box in Hatton Gardens; whichis, aside 
from the ‘‘Old Lady of Threadneedle Street,’ the 
strictest patrolled district in the entire city of London. 

Chester Fay studied this crack 0’ dawn as it crept over 
the man-made barricade, through the slotted windows of 
the cell house, and bathed the harsh walls of the place 
with the rosy light of pearl changed into ruby and ruby into 
gold. 

And there was something prophetic in the mellow magic 
of the chromatic changes in the English sky. 

A bell sounded at the front of the prison. A key turned 
in a lock. An iron door clanged. Shuffling feet sounded, 
like an old woman’s in a lane. C-—45 lowered the edge of 
his shoddy blanket, stamped here and there with the broad 
arrow, and watched where the grated bars of the door 
formed tiny crosses against the gray of the wall. 

The shuffling came nearer. It stopped. A key clicked 
against another. The shuffling was resumed. A surly beef- 
and-beer face blotted out the light as Fay raised himself 
upon his hinged shelf. 

“C45?” inquired the turnkey. 

“Yes,” breathed Fay. 

The turnkey squinted at a paper. 
number. 

““C-45,”’ he said. “‘Get your clothes on. You’re going 
out.” 

Had the slate roof of the stony coffin dropped down 
‘upon him Fay could not have been more surprised. He 
twisted his body, touched his toes to the flagging, stood 
erect with his heart beating like an imprisoned bird within 
his breast. 

The peering face beyond the bars, the tiny red-rimmed 
eyes, the thick lips of the turnkey, represented British 
justice carried to the furthermost limit of caution and con- 
cern for His Majesty’s prisoners. Fay had hated the guard 
over the five years at Dartmoor as he had hated the gruel 
served in the morning or the gummy oakum piled in the 

cell to be picked strand by strand in an unending drudgery. 

Now the “‘screw,” so called, had said the sweetest words 
ever dropped into human ears. Fay never knew how he 
dressed. It was done. He pressed against the iron bars 
with his ears straining to catch the sound of the thrown 
bolt. : 

The great key turned. The door swung open. He glided 
out and stood at attention with his hands touching against 
the seams of his dirt-gray prison trousers. 

The guard locked the door, consulted the paper for a 
second time, glanced at the number upon the stone over- 
head, then started up the long corridor of the white-flagged 
cell block. Fay followed, with his head thrown back, his 
pale, chalked face lighted by sanguine eyes which were 
fixed upon the iron door to liberty. 

This door swung open after a signal was passed between 
guardand keeper. Fay passed through, waited, breathed 
silently, compressed his lips, then was pushed along a 
narrow hallway into an open court, whose one high-barred 
gate was flanked by two castellated towers. 

MacKeenon, of Scotland Yard, stood in the center of 
this courtyard. At the inspector’s feet a kit bag rested. 
Over the inspector’s arm an overcoat was hung. Within 
the inspector’s light-gray eyes was the dry twinkle of 
recognition. 

Fay moistened his lips with the tip of his tongue. He 
advanced foot by foot. He had last seen the inspector 
upon the witness dais at the September Assizes. It was 
MacKeenon’s testimony concerning a certain finger print 
that. had carried the jury. Such a little trifle! 


He eyed the door 
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A hand crept up MacKeenon’s chin and covered his 
mouth. It was like a sly old dog warning another not so 
sly, not near so old. Fay understood. He turned toward 
the ‘‘screw.” 

“Follow me,”’ he heard him say. 

The way led through a small-stone arch into a Bertillon 
room, then to where a shower plashed upon well-scoured 
flags. Fay undressed, laved his lean, long-limbed body, 
mopped his silver-gray hair. It had been brown when he 
entered the castellated gate, five years before the coming 
of MacKeenon. 

The clothes awaiting him had been brought to Dartmoor 
in the kit bag. They fitted. They were of price and rich 
texture. There were also the little things a gentleman car- 
ries—a high-grade watch, a neat pearl pin, cuff links, a 
cigarette case. 

Fay took these with that abstract air of one born lucky. 
He did not understand the meaning of it all. Discharged 
men—those who had paid and repented, perhaps—were 
fitted with H. M. P. garments made of shoddy, by piece- 
work prisoners, whose hearts were elsewhere. 

“Hall ready, sir?’’ asked the turnkey with new civility. 

Fay drew down the plaid cap that matched so well the 
suit of tweeds, bowed his head, then followed the cicerone 
out into the glad light of the dawning day and across the 
stone-flagged yard to MacKeenon. 

A prison clerk—one of those rat-eyed trusties whom 
nobody trusts—hurried out from the governor’s office 
with an oblong of printed paper. MacKeenon signed it 
with the butt of an indelible lead pencil, glanced at Fay, 
then said distinctly—too distinctly: 

“Areceiptfor C-45. Yes, hemay b’back. Ye canna tell.” 

To the man who had hunted the world like a tiger in a 
jungle—to the third cracksman then living who could open 
a modern cannon-ball safe or stop the four tumblers of a 
bank vault in their correct position—this sly aside of Mac- 
Keenon’s was enlightening. The old dog, whose scent was 
keener than a Louisiana bloodhound’s, was baying down 
the trail again for some wolf pack of the underworld. So 
thought Edward Letchmere, or Chester Fay, as he followed 
the inspector out through the raised gate and stood, widen- 
ing his eyes to the moorland and the rising towers of Prince 
Town beyond the morning mist. 

A sleeve-valve motor, black, tired with steel-studded 
rubber, purring with life and the desire to roll up the road, 
stood at the beginning of the long causeway. Into the 
tonneau of this MacKeenon tossed the kit bag and the 
overcoat, turned and assisted Fay, who had hesitated for 
the minutest fraction of a second. 

Liberty was over that causeway. Freedom might be 
gained by a try at the marshes and the moorland. The 
mist was thick enough to hide in. The world beyond was 
very wide indeed. A chance might never come again. Fay 
had lost opportunity too often not to prize the next that 
offered. 

He thought better of it. The car leaped forward as he 
stood in the tonneau where MacKeenon had assisted him. 
The surge, as the driver glided through second, third and 
into fourth, was just sufficient to cause him to sit down 
upon the seat, where MacKeenon, with solicitude, offered 
one-half of an auto robe, whose woolen texture felt like 
silk to a man who had slept under shoddy for five years. 

The moors were crossed over rumbling bridges of plank 
or hollow arches of stone. The main highway, which swung 
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With Much of the Old, Old Nerve 
Surging Through Him, He Reached 
Upward and Was Quer the Wall 


from west to east upon the troubled isle, was reached. 
Into this the driver turned, stepped upon his gover- 
nor throttle and opened wide the triple-jetted carbu- 
retor. A hissing sounded. Air struck back and cut 
the cuticle of Fay’s chalked cheeks. They reddened 
with the rush of blood up through his sagged veins. 
He felt then the wine of life and living—the clean 
vision and grip of the wide places. 
MacKeenon had said no word. He sat like the watchful 
hound, ready, alert for any overt act. Fay had weighed 
his chances as the great car slowed for traffic—for the tide 
of war that was flowing Londonward. He feared no living 
man. He had played the game according to his code. It 
had been a losing one, perhaps; but he had held it down to 
the last grim brush with the law hounds in the Court of 
Assizes. He had not whimpered. He had not squealed. 
There was that rat, Dutch Gus, and that pigeon, Saidee 
Isaacs, who might have stuck by a pal. They were gone 
now with their telltale eyes and their overextended sym- 
pathies. 

The inspector had played his hand in taking advantage 
of information. Down in his heart Fay did not blame Mac- 
Keenon for sending him away. It was an added corollary 
to the old axiom: ‘‘A sleuth can make a thousand mistakes 
and yet may get his quarry—the offender dare not over- 
look a single trifle.”’ 

Noon passed. Night drew its shade across the eastern 
world. The car hurtled on without being stopped, without 
question. There was magic in its H. M.S. plates that hung 
from front axle and rear trunk rack. Fay, letting slip a 
hundred chances for escape, found himself in the gripping 
clutch of the unknown which was before him. MacKeenon 
had a plan in the back of his long Scotch head. Its very 
uncertainty gripped the cracksman in a passive nip of steel. 

The inspector would talk, yes. Fay knew that he would 
discuss the weather, the progress of the war, the earth 
beneath and the heaven above, without betraying the one 
thing the cracksman wanted to know. This thing was the 
reason for taking him out of the living hell of Dartmoor 
before the years of his penance had expired. It was unu- 
sual; it was extraordinary, save in the case when a crook 
squealed and turned crown’s evidence. MacKeenon most 
certainly knew that he had no such man to deal with. 

The reaching fringe of London was entered with the 
great car brightening the road ahead with twin cones 
of flickering, dancing electrics. Hyde Park Corner was 
threaded. Piccadilly lay ahead. The car swerved to the 
river and the embankment. Fay gripped his oakum- 
stained nails deep within the palms of his hands. He had a 
premonition that their destination was to be New Scotland 
Yard. Prisoners were sometimes taken there for interro- 
gation. 

The house the car stopped at, with a grinding of brakes 
and a smell of hot oil, was inconspicuous among its neigh- 
bors. A faint light shone through closed blinds. Two iron 
lions graced the top of the steps. A constable stood at 
attention as MacKeenon opened the tonneau door, rolled 
up the laprobe, handed Fay the overcoat, then gently 
pressed him by the elbow with cunning, creepy fingers of 
no mean strength. 

“Ye are ’ere,’’ the inspector said as they crossed the 
pavement. They climbed up and waited before the dark- 
stained door, upon which MacKeenon rapped four times, 
then five; which Fay remembered was his number in 
Dartmoor. 

He tossed away what he believed was the last chance as 
the door opened to a crack, then wide. There was all Lon- 
don to hide in. MacKeenon could be bowled over. He 
entered blindly. 

There is that within the criminal’s nature to distrust all 
things—law, order and government. Fay had lain too long 
on the hard plank at Dartmoor to believe in any of the 
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works of man. His country, his life, his world had been 
bounded by four stone walls. He had not soured—he had 
lived on to gain his end. This end was a certain amount of 
wealth, a place to spend it in, and friends of his own choos- 
ing who would be few and loyal. 

The room into which MacKeenon gently thrust him had 
all the marks of a well-baited trap of the superior order. 
A long mahogany table, upon which were piled sheaves of 
papers and three black tin boxes bearing code numbers, 
extended from wall to wall. Behind 
this table a man sat who wore a mask 
which was not intended to hide a jaw 
so square and protruding it brought a 
smile to Fay’s lips. He knew the man. 
It was Sir Richard Colstrom, chief of 
the investigation bureau. 

The farce of the mask was apparent 
when Sir Richardspoke. Hehad glanced 
at MacKeenon first. Then in his quick 
way he had turned to Fay and said: 

“T’ve had you brought to London, 
after some study of the right or wrong 
inthematter. We have yourrecord,” Sir 
Richard pointed toward the wall and the 
direction of New Scotland Yard. ‘‘ How- 
ever much we may enjoy enterprise and however 
many ‘shilling shockers’ we have devoured, the 
fact remains, Fay, that you have sadly misap- 
plied your talents. But for you and your kind, 
perhaps, literature would be poorer; we'll grant 
that. But’’—and here Sir Richard motioned 
for MacKeenon to close the door—‘“‘but as man 
to man we’re in a knot, and I think, candidly 
think, you’re the one rogue in the world who can 
untie it. See these?”’ 

Fay followed Sir Richard’s polished finger 
nail. It pointed toward the tin boxes. He stole 
a trick from MacKeenon and remained silent. 

‘“Without mincing words,” said Sir Richard, 
“we'll be brief as time an’ get to the crux of the 
matter. These boxes, three in all, contain the 
secrets of the entire German dye industry. They 
are in a cipher to which neither Scotland Yard, 
the intelligence bureau of the army and navy, 
the French experts on such matters, nor the E 
American secret service have been able to find the 
slightest clew. The cipher may be so simple none of 
all of us can see it—like a large name across a map 
when you strain your eyes for a smaller. 

“However the case may be, the key for this code was 
in the hands of a Berlin chemist who met with a most 
violent death in—we’llsay a country north and east of 
here. Before he was killed by German agents he left a 
small package in the safe of a neutral nation’s embassy. 
We want you to go to this country, and open the safe 
and bring us the package without being detected. It is 
a strong box similar to the one you opened in Hatton 
Gardens without—trace.” 

Fay slightly moistened his lips. The cat was out of 
the bag! The reason for MacKeenon’s visit was apparent. 
England, who had severely punished him, now wanted a 
favor done. ‘My price,’’ said Fay without emotion, 
“might be too high.” 

“No price is too high to pay,” Sir Richard said, leaning 
forward. ‘‘The secret for making these dyes will save the 
world from a galling monopoly and make it just that much 
safer for democracy. We secured these formule through 
Switzerland, after three of our agents were waylaid and 
slain. We found then that the key had been sent out of 
Germany by a friend of the chemist who sold us the 
formule. It’s to your country’s and my country’s lasting 
benefit, Fay, that we have the contents of that little packet 
left with the embassy. Can we call on you—or—or do you 
want to go back to Dartmoor?” 

“‘There’s no alternative,” said Fay. 

Sir Richard held his hand across the table. 

“T never had any doubt,” he said, glancing at Mac- 
Keenon as Fay clasped his fingers. ‘‘The matter is closed. 
Secrecy is the word for all time. We’ll give out that you 
escaped from Dartmoor, entered London in some manner, 
then vanished. Also, at about the same time, there was a 
house robbery at Brixton, wherein a sum of money as well 
as clothes was taken. In addition, the house-owner hap- 
pening to be a king’s courier, a little silver greyhound 
was mysteriously missing. Here it is.” 

Sir Richard turned back his lapel, unhooked the insignia, 
and laid it in Fay’s palm. 

“Your passport,” he said. 

“ce To 3 ER 

“To anywhere—save the mittel nations. I’m pleased 
and happy to meet a man who is as quickwitted as you 
are. You want money?” 

“Two hundred pounds at least.” 

“Tt is yours. Anything else?’ 

“Yes; two things.” 

*“Name them.” 

“First—what part of the safe is the packet resting in, 
and how shall I know it?” 


“Tn the back of the vault, on the top shelf. It has been 
seen by an agent who could go no farther. The neutral 
nation is in a quandary concerning it. You will know it by 
a name in ink written hurriedly across one corner. The 
name is Otto Mononsonberg.”’ 

“T’m on!” said Fay. ‘‘Now, the other matter!” 

“Yes. Name it.” 

Fay’s eyes hardened as he turned toward MacKeenon. 

“‘T want no hellhound of the Yard with me,” he said. 

Sir Richard hesitated for the fractional part of a minute 
before he answered. His eyes were upon MacKeenon as 

he said: ‘‘You may go alone; scot-free. All 
we want is the key to this cipher.” 


Sir Richard glanced at the boxes, after a last 


wink toward MacKeenon, which the inspector 
caught through the eyehole of the mask. 

Fay leaned forward as the chief of the bu- 
reau threw back the cover of the first box, 
thrust his fingers inside with care and drew 

out a sheet of paper, stamped at the top 
in German: 


SCHUCKER-MAINTZ-WERKE-BERLIN 


Underneath this heading was an even 
row of ten-point capital letters, the first 
» of which ran: 


AAKZAAGBEERRRCLMMWSTOPIIII 
DDSGGLLSTOPASSSGGGNNNOOSTO 
PTRRRRQQAACCC 


Fay counted thirty-two rows of 
similar letters, between which were 


RES 


They Waited 
Before the Dark: 
Stained Door, 
Upon Which 
MacKeenon 
Rapped Four 
Times, Then Five 


double spaces of blank white. 
He lifted his eyes to the box. 
It was crammed with other 
sheets to the thickness of a 
ream or more. 

“Now,” said Sir Richard, replacing the 
sheet and closing the lid, ‘‘now, we have 
tried everything! When I say everything 
I mean that fifty of the keenest brains in 
Europe and America have attempted to 
puzzle this out. It does not follow Bacon’s 
biliteral cipher or the Russian prisoner’s key-word 
code. Tobefrank, Fay, we have about concluded that 
the lettered lines are a blind and the formule will be 
found in the blank spaces between. One chemist 
who has tried all the reactions claims to have de- 
tected a salt, but this may have been in the paper. 
We have steamed it, we have dipped it, washed it and 
painted it with everything from iodine to oxalic acid. No 
go! For this reason we have called upon the underworld. 
That big gopher in the embassy is our last resort.” 

Fay frowned slightly at the chief’s use of an American 
yegg’s pet name for a strong box. It placed him on his 
guard. It was the subtle touch of a master in his own par- 
ticular field. 

Sir Richard always prided himself upon a working list of 
thieves’ argot. His finishing instructions were so couched 
that even MacKeenon was startled. The chief said, with- 
out moving his lips: 

““You’re hep! Now blow! Mum’s the office. The 
ducats’’—tickets—‘“‘kale and a plan of the touch will be 
slipped to you to-morrow night at eight at London Bridge 
Station by—Inspector MacKeenon—the niftiest gumshoe 
runner out of the Yard. Eh, Mac?” 

“Weil, I don’ know. I daurna disagree wi’ twa 0’ yu’.”’ 

Sir Richard came back to respectability as he tossed 
Fay three ten-pound notes. 

“Drop round Cockspur Street and the Strand,” he said. 
“You'll find no deep-sea Greeks or international celebrities, 
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but you will find, arm-and-arm, some men of your own 
breed and birth who are passing through on their way to 
the Expeditionary Force and the road to Berlin via Lor- 
raine. Get wise to yourself, Fay! Watch your step!” 

This last shot, delivered with the keen thrust of a keen 
mind, caused the cracksman to pause in his eastward 
stride and stand near where the black shadow of Cleopatra’s 
Needle lifted against the leaden vault of the London sky. 

“Yes,” he said bitterly. ‘Yes, you, Richard, and you, 
’Keenon! You would have let me rot in that hell on earth 
if you hadn’t needed me. You’re all the same—you cop- 
pers! You’re a wise bunch! Just catch me now if you can. 
Catch me!” 

Fay wheeled with swift concern. An American soldier, 
olive-garbed and burned to the color of old leather from 
outdoor exercise and sun, was coming along the Embank- 
ment. ; 

‘Say, mister,” he said. “Say, will you please show me 
the way to my hotel? It’s the Huntington, I guess. You 
guys in this burg call it the ’Untin’don, or something like 
that. Do you know where it is? My outfit’s billeted there.” 

“Surest thing you know, old pal,’”’ said Fay, linking his 
arm under the soldier’s. ‘‘Come along with me—I’m going 
right that way.” 

It was three minutes to eight o’clock the next evening 
when MacKeenon found Fay in the London Bridge Sta- 
tion. The silent inspector handed over a train ticket and a 
boat ticket for a port on the upper Channel. Also, there was 
a plain envelope containing a sheaf of Bank of England 
notes and a working plan of the ground floor of the embassy 
building. 

MacKeenon eyed Fay sharply as he pocketed these and 
buttoned up the overcoat. A doctor’s small, black bag 
rested at the cracksman’s feet. It had clicked and clinked 
as he lifted it, thrust out two cold fingers, then hurried 
down the platform with a low ‘‘So long.” 

The inspector drew out his handkerchief, waved it 
slightly, blew hard twice, then pressed it back into his 
pocket. An old man with a bundle and a hacking cough 
passed him with surprising speed and hurried in the direc- 
tion taken by Fay. By a coincidence this old man held a 
seat in the next first-class compartment. He stum- 
bled in through the door as the train started at a 
wave of the hand of a station master who wore more 
medals than a German general. 

The inspector’s smile was that of a sly gray fox 
as he turned toward the river and the bridge. He 
crossed this last in the same car that had brought 
him upfrom Dartmoor. The driver knew his book, 
drove northward and deposited the passenger from 
Seotland Yard at Liverpool Street Station, where 
a train was waiting by which a number of the Brit- 
ish Channel ports could be reached. Thus, though 
he never guessed it, Fay had company into the 
certain neutral country, and company coming by a 
roundabout route, despite Sir Richard’s promise, 
for had he not said ‘‘scot-free’”’? And both shadows 
were Scotch. 

It was nine o’clock when the Channel boat fin- 
ished its passage through the last of the dredged ~ 
lowland and warped to her quay. The cracksman — 
had taken an inner midship cabin and slept through 
the most of the voyage. He felt slightly dizzy as he 
walked down the gangplank reserved 
for first-class passengers, showed the 
customs officers his little silver grey- 
hound, then took their salute and his 
unopened black bag with a keen, 
drawn smile of business, urgent and 
most pressing. 

Spies, agents for the seven govern- 
ments, overseas salesmen, soldiers, in- 
< WELDS terned or invalided—the froth and 

: ye riffraff of the great conflict—thronged 

: “the narrow streets of the quaint old 
capital. Fay hurried through these, 
secured a room ata little hotel, then went out for a survey 
of the embassy and other details of the projected under- 
taking—such as, at least, two avenues of escape in case he 
was blocked by the sea route to England. 

He looked the British tourist to perfection. The plaid 
cap, the style of overcoat, the square-toed boots and the 
gray-sprinkled hair were his passport. He sauntered 
along, his eyes fixed upon nothing in general, but seeing 
everything with that vividness which is granted to pris- 
oners and those who have been denied the wine of life. 

A feeling was within him that somewhere behind in the 
stolid-faced crowd a shadow lurked. He turned and retraced 
his steps at times. He doubled upon his tracks by round- 
ing a square. He could fix no one individual in his mind. 
He dismissed the thought, knowing that the haunting 
dread of being shadowed was present in the mind of every 
released prisoner. It was the aftermath and the echo of 
being under the surveillance of guards and turnkeys for a 
long stretch of time. It would wear off with the gradual — 
return of normal values and awakening interest. 

Sir Richard’s plan of the embassy, drawn on rice paper — 
with a lead pencil, was complete enough to satisfy the most 
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exacting of gay-cats. It had undoubtedly been taken from 
the architect’s drawings in the ancient Hétel de Ville. 
Fay studied it at odd moments, checked up the exterior 

details of the embassy building, then injected the human 
element by a shrewd surmise of the habits of the staff at 
work in the building. 

He found his work almost cut out for him. The place 
buzzed with the affairs of belligerent nations intrusted to 
the ambassador, who was a pussy man placed between the 
devil and the deep sea of European politics. 

To one who had prowled the South Kensington Museum 
and gotten away with its choicest jade and jasper—to the 
third cracksman living—the problem was not a difficult 
one. He had taken harder ones without leaving a trace. 
There was the little affair in Paris, for instance, where 

Dutch Gus had boosted him up to a window from an alley, 
waited outside in the guise of a drunken night rounder, 
then had opened his eyes when Fay appeared within a 
score of minutes after going through the vault door, the 
day door and an inner keister. All this, of course, was upon 
an ancient French composition box, whose tumblers were 
| to him like piano keys to a virtuoso. 
_ The trifle thing was what worried Fay as he studied his 
problem from converging angles. It had been the trifles 
which had beaten his best-laid plans. A dropped hotel key 
in Chicago, an unguarded remark to a girl in San Fran- 
cisco, a thumb print in London—had brought the baying 
_bloodhounds of the law down upon him. The prisons of the 
_world were full of men who had fallen through trifles. Fay 
determined that for once he would take the box clean and 
leave no trail behind him in the get-away to London and 
its sheltering millions of people. 
_ Sir Richard had picked him after long thought. The 
chief had cunningly played upon the heart cords of patriot- 
ism without slopping over. And, Fay reasoned, the humor 
of the entire situation was a saving grace. He was more or 
less under the protection of the shrewdest corps of man- 
hunters in the world. Their long arm could reach down a 
blind alley in Singapore and save him. It could snatch him 
from the deck of a ship at sea. It was at one and the same 
| time a protector and a menace. Its scope circled the globe, 
_and then stooped to such trifles as a finger print or a care- 
‘less letter dried in haste upon a 
_hotel’s blotter. 
_ The nerve he had lost in the five 
years at Dartmoor was more than 
made up for by the knowledge that 
an unseen power protected him 
‘and urged him on in a cause that 
would better democracy. He 
| gained the courage to fix the night 
for the undertaking. He wisely 
_kept far from the embassy for fear 
of some clerk’s remembering his 
face or figure. 
The few tools he had brought 
| with him were those that could be 
found in the black bag of any doc- 
tor of surgery. A tempered steel 
artery forceps would also answer 
'to turn a key in a lock. An ob- 
'stetric instrument, when taken 
apart, answered for a high-grade 
sectional jimmy. Saws of three 
_ grades might be used against wood 
or steel instead of bone. Rubber 
gloves, which could be worn to pre- 
vent finger prints, were found in 
_all surgeons’ bags. The last in- 
strument he had purchased from 
a physicians’ supply house in Ox- 
ford Street was the prize of the 
collection. Without it he would 
have been an amateur. It was a 
very high-grade stethoscope, such 
as army doctors use to determine 
the right ventricle’s action or the 
little flutters and hidden flaws of 
the human heart. It also worked 
equally well upon the door of a 
' strong box just over the combina- ° 
| tion plate, which is the nearest spot 
_ to the padded slots into which cer- 
tain tumblers drop with a tap that 
/can be heard by use of a micro- 
phone diaphragm. 
| The night Fay had chosen was 
|madetoorder. Alowfog, common 
to that country as well as to Eng- 
land, drifted across the low dike 
land and wrapped the staid snug- 
‘nested city in its clammy folds. 
| A thin troop of stragglers wound 
through the crooked streets—Ger- 
man merchants out at elbows since 
the great American embargo; rois- 
terers and women in yellow skirts, 
who had followed the armies until 


The Great Outer Door of the Safe Was Open. 


they walked like grenadiers; burgomasters hurrying home 
to their barred windows and nestled housewives. 

Fay had made his preparations in case of the inevitable 
slip. He had planted the little silver greyhound within a 
cake of soap. He had gone over the floor plan of the 
embassy for the final time. Its ashes were dropped into 
the courtyard of the hotel. There remained the tools of 
his calling, which he distributed about his clothing so that 
no suspicious bulge showed. 

Muffled to the eyes he first circled toward the canals 
and dikes, then swung through a familiar lane and entered 
the town from the north. The hour was after twelve. The 
drifting fog had thickened as he reached a narrow alley 
which lay between the embassy mansion and a cloth 
merchant’s somber exterior. 

Glancing back once, before he climbed a brick wall, he 
saw a skulking form emerge from the lane and disappear 
down a street that led to the Hotel de Ville. A low curse 
dropped from his lips. The skulker might have been a 
guard. He clenched his teeth with much of the old, old 
nerve surging through him, reached upward and was over 
the wall like some quick alley cat. 

Gripped with resolve he worked swiftly. A low window 
was opened under pressure from the thin blade of a saw at 
the catch and the pinch of a jimmy at the sill. He listened, 
replaced the tools in his pocket, then reached inward till 
his rubber-tipped fingers touched a rough rug. Onto this 
he squirmed, raised his hands and drew the window down, 
but was careful not to close it completely. This was a 
trifle which might come in handy in case of discovery and 
a hurried get-away. 

The ticking of a clock was all the sound he heard at first. 
Then, as he wormed across the floor and reached the steps 
that led upward to the main floor of the embassy, there 
came to his ears the muffled breathing of one in torture. 

He drew out a tiny fountain-pen flashlight, waited with 
his face well covered, then flashed the light across the floor 
until it spotted, like a calcium in a theater, the pasty 
countenance of an embassy guard who should have been 
in the front of the mansion. 

Rope bound this guard in the thorough manner of a 
trussed packet of great value. A stick was between his 


The Day Door Stood Ajar. 
Strong Box a Burly German Was Gathering Up Tools 


At Each Side of the 


teeth. A cord held this stick with painful pressure. The 
eyes were bloodshot and baleful from fear. 

‘Beaten to it,”” was Fay’s thought as he snapped off the 
light and waited. He knew that the trussed guard had no 
business in that spot and in that condition. There was one 
answer. Others were at work upon the great strong box 
upstairs. They had pounced upon the guard and carried 
him down to the basement for safety to themselves. 

He crawled up, leaned, and whispered into the guard’s 
ear: ‘‘Vas has happened?” 

It was as near the language of the lowland country as 
he would ever get. 

“Brumm! Brumm!” he heard as the guard attempted 
to answer. 

“All right,” whispered Fay, “‘if that’s the way you feel 
about it. Cheaters have been cheated before. I’m going 
up and take a lone hand. Thank goodness, you’re taken 
care of. You worried me from the first day I arrived.” 

The cracksman chuckled at his own reflections, crawled 
back over the room—every corner of which he had in his 
mind’s eye—and thrust his cap-shaded face up the first of 
the stairs leading to the main floor of the embassy. 

He heard the slight sound of men moving above him. 
He caught the low note of a door being swung open. He 
went up the steps, reached back to his hip and drew out a 
short, blue-barreled automatic. An unforgetable picture, 
framed in the mellow shades of tapestries and portiéres, 
was before him. 

The great outer door of the safe was open. The day 
door stood ajar. A light as from a candle was within. At 
each side of the strong box a burly German was gathering 
up clumsy tools that had been used in the safe-breaking 
operation. 

The yellow light from the candle died within the open- 
ing. A face, with eyes aglow, sprang into vision. Then, as 
Fay raised the automatic, there sounded a crash of gravel 
upon the front windows, a tipsy song in South German 
that rolled through the mansion with its warning. 

Fay saw what had happened with the divination of the 
professional.. The skulker in the alley was the lookout for 
the mob inside. He had rounded the block and given the 
signal that danger loomed in the offing. This signal was 
gravel or pebbles thrown against 
the window glass. 

“Suchen sie Schutz!” hissed the 
leader of the gang in the doorway 
of the shattered safe. He sprang 
forward. He pocketed at the same 
time a small packet bound with 
string and white paper. The light 
went out. Fay, with the trained 
eyes of the criminal and the five 
years of Dartmoor cell life, leaped 
across the floor toward the rearing 
bulk of the leader. They grappled. 
They swayed as the two others of 
the gang burst out the front door, 
tumbled down the steps and clat- 
tered along the cobbles. 

Clasping the automatic by its 
barrel Fay reached back and under 
the German’s arm, tapped once, 
twice, at the base of the brain, then 
allowed the leader to slip through 
his hands and crash to the floor, 
where he lay still. 

Reaching, the cracksman re- 
moved the nacket from the side 
pocket with fingers long trained for 
such operations. He stood erect 
then and listened. The noise of the 
clumsy get-away had wakened the 
street. Voices sounded in the fog. 
Doors opened. Windows went up 
and faces appeared here and there 
like pumpkins on a rack. 

The professional took his time. 
He crossed to the door and closed 
it. He locked it by bolt and key. 
He sauntered back then, glanced 
through the windows to the foggy 
street, turned, stepped to the stair- 
way and went down like a duke in 
his own castle. 

The guard had raised himself to 
a sitting position. Fay flashed the 
light in his eyes, smiled, then 
rounded this obstruction with care 
and indifference. He reached the 
window he had left slightly open, 
listened, drew his rubber gloves 
farther up his wrists and raised the 
sash to the limit of its chamfering. 

The night air resounded with 
wooden sabots upon cobbles. The 
glueyness of the fog had not pre- 
vented the alarm from spreading. 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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HE newspapers of 
[[ ‘reruas twenty- 

sixth announced 
that our American 
troops, acting as an in- 
dependent unit, occu- 
pied the Lorraine 
Front. Do all of us at 
home realize the tre- 
mendous importance 
of the result which 
their bravery and our 
whole-hearted, efficient 
effort to keep them 
strong and well 
equippedmay achieve? 
Do we know that suc- 
cess of our armies and 
those of our Allies in a 
possible eventual 
offensive to drive the 
boche from Alsace- 
Lorraine will ‘make 
the world safe for de- 
mocracy’”’? 

We know this fetch- 
ing phrase to be a 
heightened and more 
telling way of stating 
our purpose in the war. 
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we can mine ourselves 
in rapidly increasing 
volume. . .. Im- 
portation, even of 
Swedish ores, has be- 
comeimpossible. Con- 
sequently Lorraine ores 
now supply eighty per 
cent already of oursteel 
andindustry. ... 

If the Lorraine ore 
production were inter- 
fered with the war 
would be lost! 


Clearly, then, it is 
up to our army which 
occupies the Lorraine 
Front to interfere most 
strenuously. Not for 
one instant must we 
lose sight of this fact, 
that Lorraine iron is 
the strength of our foe, 
the mainstay of the 
German military 
power. Driving the 
boche from Lorraine is 
the sure way to a last- 
ing future peace. 
Keeping him east of 
this part of the Rhine 


We aim to end the mil- The People Showed Themselves Only in Groups About Open Doors as They Watched the German Raiders and returning Lorraine 


itary autocracy of 
Germany, to strip her mailed fist of the steel glove and 
ever-lifted sword. But we should understand clearly also 
that definite achievement of this purpose necessitates oust- 
ing the enemy from Lorraine and keeping him east of the 
Rhine for all time. This achievement will effectively shat- 
ter the German sword. 

For it is the iron of Lorraine on which the German eco- 


nomic, industrial and military power is founded. If weap- - 


ons of war were to have proper names to-day, as in early 
medieval times, the German sword would be called ‘Lor- 
raine.” Germany has forged her an inglorious Gram, a 
sordid Excalibur, out of the iron of Lorraine! 
German bayonets and bullets, her sneaking 
submarines, her sinister torpedoes and floating 
mines, her bombs, her shells—all her death- 
dealing implements no less than her marvelous 
network of railways, built and equipped to 
transport whole armies from frontier to frontier 
in a week—all are products of the Lorraineiron 
mines. 

Within her own natural and logical borders 
Germany produces no iron ore worth mention- 
ing. Prior to the war the Lorraine mines of 
Thionville, casually annexed in 1871, furnished 
seventy-five per cent of German-dug iron ore. 
German-operated mines in Luxemburg yielded 
twenty per cent. Besides, Germany imported 
some 15,000,000 tons, chiefly from Sweden, 
Spain and France, to eke out her ravenous 
consumption of a total of 43,000,000 tons. 
The annexed Lorraine furnished fifty per cent 
of this grand total. 


A Superessential of the War 


INCE the beginning of the present war the 

importations of ore into Germany naturally 
ceased almost entirely. This loss would have 
crippled her armament; but Germany achieved 
immediate compensation for this clearly-to-be- 
foreseen loss by snatching in her first big mil- 
itary operation the French Lorraine mines of 
the Longwy-Briey district. The first Teuton 
swoop across Belgium into France in August, 
1914, gave Germany possession of these mines. 
And now all her iron, other than the little of 
Luxemburg, is extracted from Lorraine. The 
Lorraine iron supplies eighty per cent of Ger- 
many’s present consumption. 

From the confidential memorandum ad- 
dressed to Bethmann-Hollweg by the six big 
industrial associations of Germany the follow- 
ing quotations affirm these statements: 


The manufacture of shells requires such quan- 
tities of iron as never could have been estimated 
before. . . . More than 4000 tons of iron 
daily are needed for their manufacture. rahe 
If since August [1914] our ore production had 
not doubled, the war could not have been con- 
tinued. 


This doubling of production was effected by the exploi- 
tation of the Longwy-Briey mines in invaded Lorraine. 
Under French management these mines had yielded about 
18,000,000 tons in 1913, just before the war. The Thion- 
ville mines, in annexed Lorraine, had yielded about 21,000,- 
000 tons to German exploitation in the same year. Of this 
more presently. The confidential memorandum urges the 
importance to Germany of the Lorraine ores: 

As raw material from which to manufacture these 
required quantities of steel and iron the Lorraine ore 
|‘ Minette’’] has become superessential. For only this ore 


French Flags Waved in This Street in Alsace as the Crowds Went 
Home From Church. Ten Minutes Later the Germans Came 


to her French mother 
country must be the terms to guarantee a lasting peace. 
This is no dream of conquest—it is a means of rightful res- 
titution, and good business as well. 


France’s Lawful Claims to Alsace-Lorraine 


O DEPRECATE the importance of Lorraine would be 

repeating Bismarck’s error of 1871 and nourishing the 
germ of a new war as surely as Bismarck’s error was an 
important cause of the present war. Bismarck might have 
taken but did not take all of the Lorraineiron. He might 
have taken Longwy and Briey as well, but did 
take only Thionville, deprecating as he did the 
importance of the Lorraine iron mines. 

Germany has never ceased to fret at the 
oversight. When the first chance offered, in 
August, 1914, she immediately rectified her 
mistake and invested the Longwy-Briey dis- 
trict. She is running those mines full blast 
to-day. The steel they produce is the fighting 
steel that Germany has driven into the vitals 
of all the world. Is she to retain possession of 
it and with it continue to menace the world? 

France had been lawfully affirmed in her his- 
toric claims upon Alsace, finally, by the Treaty 
of Miinster, 1648; and upon Lorraine by the 
Peace Treaty of Ryswick in 1697. Prussia 
ever since had hankered to possess the prov- 
inces. Only Austrian jealousy prevented her 
snatching them from France, then in the throes 
of her revolution, at the Treaty of Basel in 1795. 
At the Conference of Vienna, just prior to 
Napoleon’s defeat at Waterloo—which made: 
possible the execution of the decrees of the 
conference—the rich coal mines of the Saar 
were allotted to Prussia. | 

But this did not satisfy her political ambi-' 
tion. Bismarck’s expedient to inaugurate the 
political destiny of his creation, the German! 
Empire, brought on the Franco-Prussian War 
of 1870. It was the means by which Prussia,| 
now become Germany, snatched the first violin 
in the European concert. Though political 
glory was the aim of her war, Prussia did not 
overlook economic profit. And with France 
at her mercy Prussia started to annex to het) 
heart’s content. 

At the preliminary negotiations, opened at 
Brussels in January, 1871, Bismarck submitted 
Prussia’s territorial exactions. Grand bluffei 
that he was, always asking more than he ex. 
pected or even cared to receive, Bismarck de. 
manded from France all of Alsace-Lorraine 
including the Thionville, Longwy and Briey 
districts. 

But he acceded readily enough to the ener 
getic protests of Thiers, the French Prim¢ 
Minister. He modified his territorial extor 
tions. He did not insist on iron mines at all 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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DIVIDING BELGIUM TO FLANK THE GERMAN EMPIRE 


structions issued by the German au- 

thorities in Belgium to the troops during 
September, 1917, was found... Among the 
papers was an order from the office of Goy- 
ernor General von Falkenhausen, in Brussels, 
to the officers and soldiers in the occupied 
territory, which read: 

“Tt is the duty of every German, as a 
German and as a soldier, to do his share that 
Flanders, reconquered by Germany and turn- 
ing to Germanism [Deutschtum], may be made 
the security for the western flank of the 
Empire in the future.” 

It is not known why this order was marked 
“secret,’’ because the German newspapers for 
many months have been used by the Imperial 
Government to spread the news that Flanders 
has declared its independence, that Belgium 
exists only as a name, and that in the future 
Flanders is to be regarded as a free nation 
under the protection of the Kaiser and the 
German Army. 

On January twenty-first the Wolff Bureau 

‘distributed the following inspired statement 
from Brussels: 

“The Central Flemish Press Bureau pub- 
lishes the following announcement of the 
Council of Flanders [Rat von Flandern|]: 

““Pollowing the manifest which the Coun- 
cil of Flanders published shortly before the 
end of last year the council now announces 
that at its general meeting on December 22, 
1917, the complete independence of Flanders 
was unanimously and freely agreed upon.’” 

The telegram added that the council had ° 
decided to permit the people to ratify the 
decision of this body at a special election. 

On February fifth the Central Flemish 
Press Bureau gave the semiofficial Wolff 
Telegraph Agency the following statement: 
_ “The voting among the Flemish people is pro- 
ceeding in a normal manner. So far large assem- 
blages of people, numbering many thousands, have 
‘come together in about one hundred important 
| voting places. The most impressive demonstrations 
were held in Ghent, Brussels, Antwerp, Liége and 
Laeken. 

“Tn Ghent a parade of between eight and ten 
thousand people marched through the city to the 
market place, where the statue of Jacob van Arte- 

-velde, the great Flemish hero, was covered with 
wreaths of flowers.” 


R ecrctions a copy of confidential in- 


A German Protectorate Set Up 


NE learns from these news items that a Council 
of Flanders has been created and that on the 
fifth of February the voting began. So far neither 
the question which was submitted to the people 
nor the result of the election has been announced. 
Evidently, as late as the 
fifteenth of February the 
voting had not been con- 
cluded, because the follow- 
ing information has been 
received from Antwerp: 
“Serious clashes have 
taken place between the 
people and the authorities 
in Antwerp, especially in 
‘the neighborhood of the 
‘eathedral, over the elec- 
‘tion. Women threw them-_ 
‘selves in front of German 
soldiers who were attempt- 
ing to arrest a Belgian 
civilian. One soldier was 
‘killed. The city has been 
‘threatened with universal 
punishment unless the 
guilty party is given up.” 
~ On February sixth the 
‘French Havas Agency re- 
ceived the following tele- 
‘gram from the temporary 
capital of Belgium at Havre: 
' “According to a report 
from the Dutch-Belgian 
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frontier the German authorities have made 
new demands of the people. In Dendermonde 
and the surrounding villages twenty-five hun- 
dred men and boys have been forced to 


man Front. Similar orders have been issued 
in Assenede, Bouchaute, Ertvelde and in the 
neighborhood of Lelzaete. According to 
another order all women and girls must reg- 
ister at the military-control bureaus.’ 

Later during the same month the military 
dictators of Flanders ordered all male citizens 
between the ages of thirteen and sixty years 
to report to army headquarters for physical 
examination. 

These dispatches from Germany, Belgium 
and Holland illustrate briefly and harshly 
what the Imperial Government means by the 
Flemish movement. Germany has divided 
Belgium into two parts. One is to be known 
as Flanders and the other as Belgium. The 
former term includes the provinces of East 
and West Flanders, Brabant—with the capi- 
tal, Brussels—Antwerp and Limburg. These 
provinces, or states, comprise the new ‘‘inde- 
pendent nation” which has been “‘freed”’ from 
the rule of King Albert. The other provinces— 
Hainaut, Namur, Liittich and Luxemburg— 
make the “new” Belgium! 


| announce themselves for service at the Ger- 


By Corruption and Threats 


N VIOLATION of the Hague treaties, 

international law, the Belgian constitution 
and the rules of war, Germany has separated 
the people of Belgium; she has established 
two governments in this little country whose 
neutrality she violated in August, 1914, and 
she has declared Flanders free and independ- 
ent. And with this accomplished the mili- 
tary authorities are calling up all the boys 
and old men for war service. Flanders is to be 
taught the goose step! 

The German newspapers contain interesting ac- 
counts of the developments in Flanders; interest- 
ing because they show the enemy’s intentions and 
because they reveal for the first time the reasons 
why the German Government has been so vague 
in its official pronouncements regarding the annex- 
ation of Belgium. Knowing that the whole civilized 
world would not agree to the forceful annexation of 
this country, Germany has corrupted and threatened 
some two hundred Flemish citizens to establish an 
independent government under the protection of 
the imperial eagle. Now the Imperial Chancellor 
may safely announce that Germany does not intend 
to annex Belgium because the Council of Flanders, 
with authority over four million of the seven mil- 
lion Belgian citizens, has agreed to break away from 
the mother country and join hands with the invad- 
ers. Germany will not annex Belgium; Germany 
will ‘‘protect”? Flanders. 
And the control of Flanders 


] will give Germany the most 
important Belgian rail- 
ways; it will guarantee 
Germany a submarine base 
on the English Channel,the 
unrestricted use of the har- 
bor of Antwerp and the 
domination of Brussels. 

By one stroke Germany 
realizes her ambition in the 
West! 

Though there was no 
discrimination by the Ger- 
man Army when it invaded 
Belgium, when it burned 
cities and fired upon non- 
combatants; though at that 
time Germany did not rec- 
ognize the distinction be- 
tween a Flemish citizen and 
a French-Belgian, times 
have changed! The in- 
vader is now the savior! 
Belgium as a nation does 
not exist, according to the 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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CAMP GRANT, Oct. 12. 
RIEND AL: Well old pal I am writeing this 
if in the Y. M. C. A. where a man has got some 
chance to hear yourself think as they say but 
if you try and write over in the barracks 
if they don’t joggle your arm or tip your 
seat over for a joke they are all the time 
jabbering back and forth in foreign lan- 
guages till you get 
so balled up that 
instead of write- 
ing a letter a man 
is libel to make 
out his will in 
Eskimo or some- 
thing. 

Speaking about 
foreign languages 
Al the next time 
I see you I will be 
talking French 
like a regular 
Frenchman and 
you will have to 
ask me to trans- 
late what I am 
talking about. Of 
course I am just 
jokeing about 
that because I 
wouldn’t spring a 
lot of stuff on you 
that you wouldn’t 
understand and I 
might just as well 
go up to a statue and ask them how their ys 
father stood his operation or something. s 
But what I am getting at is that I am go- oe 
ing to join the French lesson class here 
and its something that you don’t have 
to belong to it unless you want to but I 
figure a man is asucker if they don’t take 
advantage of a chance like this because 
in the first place it don’t cost you nothing and in the 
second place the men that knows how to talk French 
will have all the best of it when we get over there because 
suppose you was in Paris and felt like you wanted a glass 
of pilsner and if you said it in French they would fetch 
it to you but if you just said pilsner they wouldn’t know 
if you was asking for something to drink or a nasal dooch 
or what not. 

But besides that Al after we get to France the French 
officers will want to tip us off on this and that about the 
Germans and of course they won’t talk to the privates but 
they will only talk to the officers and if I am a officer by 
that time which it looks like a cinch I will be one by that 
time at the outside why suppose I was standing by 1 of 
our genls. and a French genl. wanted to tell him what was 
what and etc. but couldn’t talk nothing but French and our 
genl. couldn’t make head or tales of it then I could act like 
an interpeter between the both of them and the first thing 
you know all the high monkey monks when they want to 
talk back and forth will be pageing Capt. Keefe or Major 
Keefe or whatever officer I am by that time. 

Some of the boys laughed at me tonight when I told 
them about going to attend the lessons but I will be the 
one that does the laughing when we get across that old 
pond and Shorty Lahey the smart alex that I told you 
about says to me ‘‘We won’t do all our training with the 
French army but we will do some of it with the English 
army so while you are at it you better learn to talk English 
to.” So I said ‘You better learn to talk English yourself” 
and he shut his mouth. 

Well Al Florrie and little Al will be here to see me Sun- 
day and I can’t hardly wait for them to get here and I 
suppose Florrie will bring along some daintys of some kind 
that she cooked up herself or maybe got the swede girl to 
do it but of course I am not worring about whether she 
brings anything or don’t bring anything as long as she 
brings herself and the kid only most of the wifes that comes 
out here Sundays brings something along to show they 
been thinking of you though if I was most of these birds 
wifes the only time I would think about them would be 
when I said my prayers at night and then I would thank 
God they had joined the army. 

Your pal, JACK. 
CAMP GRANT, Oct. 14. 
RIEND AL: Well Al its Sunday night and I been 
entertaining company. Florrie and little Al got out 
here just after noon and I was in the barracks reading about 
the world serious game in Chi yesterday and Florrie says 
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Though From What I Seen of the Sebastian Kids They Looked as Strong as a Horse and They Wasn't 
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she asked 1 of the boys where I was at and he told her I 
was polishing the general’s shoes and wouldn’t he do just 
as well. How is that for a fresh bum Al and of course I 
don’t have to polish the general’s shoes or any shoes and if 
I could find out who it was that Florrie was talking to I 
would polish their jaw for them. 

Well of course Florrie didn’t beleive him and the next 
man she asked was Nick Sebastian and he come and got 
me and you ought to seen Florrie stair when she got a look 
at me in my uniform and little Al didn’t know me at first 
and when Florrie says to him who is it he says it was the 
capt. Well Al it is to soon to be calling me a capt. but if 
they are running this game on the square it won’t be long 
and they will be calling me more then that. 

Well Florrie handed me a box and she says I was to not 
open it till she was gone and then I showed them over the 
camp and the way the boys staired at Florrie I couldn’t 
help from being proud of her but of course if some of them 
had of got to fresh I would of fixed them so they wouldn’t 
do no stairing for a couple of wks. Sebastian’s wife and 2 
kids was here to visit him and we run into them and we all 
went a round together and I made the remark that it would 
be nice for Mrs. Sebastian and her kids and Florrie and 
little Al to all go back to Chi on the same train together 
and it was O. K. with Mrs. Sebastian but when I and 
Florrie was alone together for a few minutes she started to 
ball me out for makeing the suggestion and I asked her 
what was the matter with it and she says she wasn’t going 
to set in the same seat on the train with a woman that 
looked like she had left home before she got up and little 
Al would probably catch something from the 2 Sebastian 
kids so I said that Mrs. Sebastian done real work for a 
liveing and you couldn’t expect her to look like Sarah Bern- 
hart but Florrie is the kind that if she takes a dislike 
towards somebody its good night to them and it don’t do 
no good to tell her that a person can’t help their looks and 
that is all the more reason you should try and not hurt 
their feelings. So Mrs. Sebastian had a round trip ticket 
on the C.B. and Q. and so did Florrie but she pretended 
like hers was on the I.C. and thats the way her and little 
Al went back so they wouldn’t have to set with the Sebas- 
tians and take a chance of little Al catching something 
though from what I seen of the Sebastian kids they looked 
as strong as a horse and they wasn’t no danger of catching 
nothing from them unless maybe it was the banana habit. 

I suppose I would of been a grass widower long ago if I 
was ugly and how will it be if I get shot up in the war and 
Florrie would sew me for a bill of divorce on the grounds 
that I didn’t have no nose to smell the cooking. 
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Well Al after they had gone Sebastian made the 
remark that I had a beautiful wife and I couldn’t 
help from feeling kind of sorry for him so I says 
“Never mind old boy’’ I said to him ‘‘as long as 
your Mrs. is a good mother and 
willing to work you should not 
worry if she is no Eva Tanguay.” 
| But I didn’t feel so sorry for him 
\ when we opened up the boxs they 
had broughten us and 
Sebastian’s wife had give 
him doughnuts and a pie 
and part of a cake and 
goodys of all kinds and 
when I opened up my box 
it was a lb. of candy like 
you get in a union sta- 
tion for 60 ects and 
if it wasn’t for the pic- 
' ture of a girl on the cover 
it would be all profit and 
a man-can’t eat the pic- 
ture which was the only 
part of it that hadn’t ran 
together like chop sooy 
and Florrie would of made 
just as big a hit with me 
if she had of put in the 
time bakeing me a mess 
of cookys that she spent 
toneing up her ear lobs or 
something. 

Well Al I suppose you 
read about yesterday’s game 
in Chi. I been saying right 
along that the White Sox was 
to lucky to loose and the only way 
I can figure out yesterday’s game — 


aoc ox SAD is that they must be a rule in the 


National League where you can’t 
change from 1 pitcher to another 
pitcher till the other team gives 
their consent. From what I read 
in the papers Sallee could of been turned loose with his fast 
ball in a looking glass factory without damageing the goods 
and when Jackson and Collins begins to take a toe hold 
against a left hander its time to summons the Red X. 
You will notice Rowland didn’t waist no time getting 
Russell out of there and the next time he starts a left 
hander will be on the training trip next spring in Wichita 
where if you beat them to bad they won’t give you a card 
to the Elks. Your pal, JACK. 


CAMP GRANT, Oct. 16. 

Y CHER AMI: I suppose you will think I have gone 

crazy when you read the way I started this letter out 
and you will wonder if I have gone crazy. Well Al that is 
the French word for my dear friend in English so you see I 
have not gone crazy after all. I took my first lesson last 
night and it is going to be nuts to learn it because most of 
the words is just like English only spelled different and 
you don’t say them the same but the man learns us a 
dozen words and tells us how to say them and we keep 
saying them over till we get them down and it won’t be 
long when we got enough of them learned so as we can 
jabber back and forth in front of the boys that didn’t have 
sense enough to learn it and they won’t know if we are 
calling them names or getting ready to murder them. 

Well Al we had Gen. Barry out overlooking us yesterday 
and he said we was a fine looking bunch of soldiers as he 
ever seen and we put in most of the day digging trenchs 
just like the ones they got over in Germany and when we > 
get them fixed up we will practice fighting for them till we 
can go through them Dutchmen like they was fly paper 
and I wouldn’t be surprised Al if we got word soon to pack 
up and start because Red Sampson one of the boys in our 
Co. has got a brother thats over there all ready and he is 
Gen. Pershing’s right hand bower and so he gets the dope 
pretty straight and in a letter Red got from him he says 
Gen. Pershing had asked Secty. Daniels to send over the 
best looking lot of soldiers from each camp and from what 
Gen. Barry said about us I suppose we will be the first to — 
go but it may not be for a wk. or so because Red said he 
heard we wasn’t going till each Co. had a rifle. 

If we do have to go in a hurry I won’t be able to write 
you about where we are leaveing from and ete. on acct. of 
the censure because the German spy might get next to it 
and he could wire across to Germany and the submarine 
U boats would be on the outlook for us. But between you 
and I Red says we are libel not to go where the submarines 
can get a crack at us but we may slip around the other 
way and light in Japan and make the rest of the trip by 
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R. R. and he says we may even not go to France but stay 
and help the Russians out. So Shorty Lahey was there and 
he has always got to say something so people will think he 
knows it all so he said the Russians didn’t need nobody to 
help them out because they were pretty near out now. So 
Red said ‘‘ You will notice they didn’t loose much ground 
yesterday” and Shorty says “‘No they only loose 2 miles 
and they must of been a strong east wind blowing but I 
will bet you that if we do make the trip that way we will 
bump into them along about Ogden Utah.” So Red says 
“No because if they ever get to Utah they will hide in Salt 
Lake City where the Germans couldn’t tell them by their 
beards.’”’ So then Shorty seen he was getting kidded and 
shut up. 

This A. M. we spent a half hour listening to a speech 
about the German gas and of course you have read about 
the gas Al and it isn’t like regular gas but its some kind of 
poison that the Germans lets it loose in the air and it 
floats across Nobodys land and comes to the other trenchs 
and if you haven’t got no mask its good night but we are 
all going to have masks to wear so the gas can’t hurt us. 
Red says thats one thing where the Russians have got it 
on us and they don’t have to be scared of dying from gas- 
tritis because the Germans haven’t no gas fast enough to 
catch up with them. 

Well Al the world serious is over just like I said it would 
be with the White Sox winner and each one of the boys 
gets $3600.00 and that would of been my share only I 
loved my country more than a few dollars and I bet the 
boys feel kind of ashamed of themself to think I was the 
only one that passed up all that jack to work for Uncle 
Sam at $30.00 per mo. but between you and I Al I have got 
a scheme where I will make twice that amt. and if some of 
the rest of the boys here thought about it they could do the 
same thing but why should I tip them off because you can 
bet they wouldn’t tip me off to a good thing if they thought 
of it first. 

Here is the scheme when a man has got a family the 
govt. keeps out 14 of your pay every month or more if you 
want them to and then the govt. sticks the same amt. in 
with it and sends it to your wife or who ever gets it. Say 
you are a private and getting about $30.00 per mo. and 
you tell the govt. to keep out $15.00 of it. So the govt. 
keeps $15.00 and sticks another $15.00 with it and sends 
it to your family. 

Well Al I am going to tell them to keep out my whole 
$30.00 per mo. and they will have to put another $30.00 
with it and send the $60.00 to Florrie and she won’t need 
it so she can either send it to me or salt it away some- 
wheres in my name and it means I will be getting $60.00 
while the rest of them are dragging down $30.00 and if it 
was just luck on my part I wouldn’t think it was hardly 
fair but when a man figures something out in your head 
you got a right to take advantage of it and a man that 
give up a big league salary and the world serious dough to 
do their bit deserves something extra while the only way 
some of the rest of these birds could earn $30.00 per mo. 
outside of the army would be to ask for it with a peace of 
lead pipe. 

Well old pal bon sore for this time and that means good 
night in French and pretty soon I will be writeing you a 
whole letter in French only of course I wouldn’t do that 
because if would be like waisting that much paper because 
they couldn’t nobody in Bedford make heads or tales out 
of it and I might just as well save my labor for my pains 
as they say. Your pal, JACK. 


Camp GRANT, Oct. 18. 

RIEND AL: Well old pal I got a peace of news 
for you that I bet you will be tickled to death for 
my sake when I tell it to you. I guess I told you in 


my last letter about Gen. Barry inspecting us. Well Al I 
kind of thought I seen him looking at me like he liked 
the way I carry myself and ete. but I didn’t want to say 
nothing about it till I was sure but after breakfast this 
A.M. Capt. Nash sent for me and when I went in his office 
and saluted he says “‘Good morning 
Corporal Keefe.’’ Well Al of course 
that means I have been appointed a 
corporal and of course I ex- 

pected it only I wasn’t look- ___ 

ing for it so soon and while “== 
Capt. Nash didn’t say noth- mee 
ing it don’t take no Bobby Burns to 
figure out that the orders come from 
higher up. 

The corporals and sargents we had 
at first was men from the regular army 
and they been sending them away 
lately and now some of the boys from 
the ranks gets their chance. In order 
to get a corporal or a sargent a man 
has got to have the drills down perfect 
besides being a perfect physical speci- 
men and good appearance and a man 
that the rest of the boys will look up to 
him and respect him and a man that 
don’t know the meaning of the word 
fear. Well Al I must of filled the bill 
and I will show Gen. Barry he didn’t make no mistake. 

My command is made up of 7 men that I am the boss of 
them and they contain Sebastian and Red Sampson and 
Shorty Lahey and a wop named Janinny or something and a 
big stropper named Hess and 2 boys named Gardner and 
Bowen and some of them is pretty rough birds but I won’t 
have no trouble handleing them because they know about 
my record in baseball and they can’t help from respecting a 
man that give up a big salary to help Uncle Sam out and 
the only 1 that might try and give me trouble is Lahey and 
I guess he has got better sense then trying some of his 
funny jokes with a corporal because when a private mon- 
keys with a officer he is libel to wake up the next A. M. with 
no place to wear his hat. 

Well Al a corporal isn’t the highest officer in the army 
but its a step up and everybody has got to start at the 
bottom and Napoleon started as a corporal and the soldiers 
was all nuts about him and called him the little Corporal 
and maybe they will give me a nick name like that only of 
course it won’t be the little corporal because that would be 
like calling Jess Willard Tiny Jess or something and the 
salary is $36.00 per mo. instead of $30.00 and with that 
scheme I got fixed up with the govt. that will give me twice 
$36.00 per mo. or $66.00 and I’ll say thats a whole lot better 
then a private at $1.00 per day. 

I have all ready wrote and told Florrie about it and I bet 
she will go crazy when she reads my letter and after this 
when they call her Mrs. Keefe she can shrink up her 
shoulders and say “‘ Mrs. Corp. Keefe please” and you will 
have to salute when you see me Al. Of course I mean that 


just for a joke because what ever honors 1 
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I get I wouldn’t leave them make no 
difference in our friend- 
ship and between you 
and I it will always be 
just plain Jack Keefe. 

Well Al we started to- 
day learning to throw 
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Well Al a Corporal Isn't the Highest Officer in the Army 
But its a Step Up and Everybody Has Got to Start at the 
Bottom and Napoleon Started as a Corporat 


bombs and of course that won’t be no trick for me and 
you might say it was waisting time for me to practice at 
it because when my arm feels O.K. I can throw in your 
vest pocket but today it was raining and I wouldn’t cut 
loose and take chances with my arm because I figure this 
war won’t last long and I guess I won’t have no trouble 
signing up in the big league at my own turns after what 
I done. But you ought to seen the officer that was trying 
to learn us how and if they all throw like he its a wonder 
they hit Europe to say nothing about the Germans. He 
kept his arm stiff like he didn’t have no elbow joint and 
he was straight over hand all the while like Reulbach and 
you know what kind of control he had. 

We didn’t have no regular bombs but only stones and 
tomato cans but the way he throwed he couldn’t of took 
a baseball and hit the infield from second base and finely 
I told him and he said yes but if you crooked your arm 
you would wear it out because the regular bombs weighs 
almost 2 lbs. and you had to use a easy motion. How is 
that Al for a fresh bum trying to talk to me about easy 
motions and [ had a notion to tell him to go back to France 
with his motions but I kept my temper and throwed a few 
the right way till my arm got to feeling sore. 

Well its 10 o’clock and after and I am going to turn in 
and it isn’t that I feel sleepy but when a man is a officer 
you feel like you ought to set an ex- 
ample to the men. 

Your pal, Corp. JACK KEEFE. 


Camp GRANT, Oct. 22. 
RIEND AL: Well Al we had some 
lessons in trench takeing today and 
I feel like I had been in a football game 
or something. We would climb 
up out of the trenchs that 
was supposed to be the U. S. 
trenchs and run across No- 
body’s Land and take the 
trenchs that was supposed to 
be the German trenchs and 
clean them out with rifles and 
bayonets and bombs and of 
course we didn’t have no real 
rifles and bombs but if we had 
of and they had been any Ger- 
mans in the trenchs it would 

of been good night to them. 
We done it over and over till 
I was pretty near wore out but 
of course I pretended like I 
was as fresh as a daisy because 
a good corporal wouldn’t never 
lay down till he was dead and 
its their business to set up an 
example for the boys and in- 
spire them so I kept hollering 
like Hughey Jennings or some- 
body and every time we 
8, started out of our trenchs I 
‘ would holler ‘‘Come on boys 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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their eyes hopefully toward America. 

Statesman and peasant await alike the 
tread of American power. Ships, guns, subma- 
rine destroyers, food, men; and 
then, more ships, more guns, more 
submarine destroyers, more food 
and more men—all this do the Allies 
expect in abundance from America. 
Whatever the disasters or disap- 
pointments—the crumbling of Rus- 
sia, a reverse in Italy, defection in 
the Balkans — America’s might is 
compensation in the darkest hour. 
Germany ponders what we shall do. 
Indeed, to all Europe the United 
States of America spells victory or 
defeat. Their ‘‘over there”’ is really 
over here. 

Twelve months have gone. They 
have been spent for the most part in 
sober preparation—not in the fight- 
ing line. Circumstances compelled 
it; our Allies so advised. Ahead of 
us, not behind, is the greater task. 
Critics aplenty, destructive and con- 
structive, have risen to review the 
past, our achievements, mistakes, 
mishaps or strokes of good fortune— 
to analyze and theorize. They will 
calculate what resources are yet to 
be mobilized, what commodities are 
untransported, what energies lie 
unused. But back of all of these— 
indeed, foremost of things neces- 
sary to sustain our Army and Navy 
and the whole Allied line—is a cer- 
tain something that gives life and 
substance to human endeavor. Pro- 
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duction is dependent upon it; mobil- 
ization is dependent upon it; final 
victory is dependent upon it. Without it nothing has 
succeeded in the past and nothing ever will in the future— 
neither a person, nor a corporation, nor an industry, nor a 
war. That something is enthusiasm. 

No nation has a monopoly of emotion; but some nations 
excel in means of exciting it. Germany has taught service 
to the state by extolling war itself as the greatest glory of 
life. Our philosophy is different, but our enthusiasm need 
be no less intense. America went to war without bluster. 
Her leaders tabooed theatrics; they preferred solemnity. 
Our troops were assembled quietly, almost obscurely. Not 
until recent weeks were they brought out on parade with 
bands playing and flags flying. How different from 798, 
when the whole nation seemed aquiver with the passion 
of rescue! 

Why? Is our cause less humane, less selfish, less vital? 
Hardly. Then why the comparative stillness? The 
answer lies somewhere between the Government and the 
people—in the mediums of transmission. And by that are 
meant very specific things—cables, telegraph and tele- 
phones, wireless, mails, public speeches, photographs, 
sketches, books, magazines, newspapers. Our mechanism 
is complete and unexcelled. It is just as far from Maine to 
California as it is from New York to France, yet we com- 
municate big items of news almost instantaneously from 
coast to coast. As each strike is called by the umpire at 
the Polo Grounds crowds yell or groan in the streets and 
auditoriums of Los Angeles, where they watch the returns. 


The Power of Publicity 


XTRAS announce to waiting millions everywhere the 

verdict in a sensational murder trial only a minute after 
the foreman of the jury hasspoken. Round byround, punch 
by punch, our prize fights are reported throughout the 
land. President Wilson orders the fleet to Vera Cruz, and 
a half hour later nearly everybody in America is reading 
about it. No nation is better organized to communicate 
within and without the country the wishes of the Govern- 
ment and the response thereto of the people. 

Could our hundred millions of people be assembled in a 
single hall and told what the war means to every individ- 
ual in it, what each must do and how the task should be 
done, there would be no need for the written or pictured 
word. Fortunately we are a reading nation. We read on 
the street cars and trains in the morning, in the lunch 
rooms at noon, on the cars riding home, before supper, 
after supper, and to the last flicker of the midnight oil. 
Newspapers, weekly and monthly magazines absorb us day 
in and day out. What better facilities for expression— pub- 
licity—could have been provided to promote enthusiasm? 


Publicity indeed is an American invention. Without it 
democracy would be impotent, industry and business inop- 
erative. America has a penchant for publicity, for adver- 
tising, for salesmanship. We carry on our presidential 
campaigns on the billboards and in the full-page display of 
our newspapers as well as by mass meeting. We sell a 
certain kind of razor or a certain type of automobile to 
millions of people by large fonted words and alluring 
illustrations. We cause millions of men, women and chil- 
dren to eat a certain breakfast food by pictured content- 
ment. We subscribe millions of dollars for hospitals and 
charities because the printed words and the homely 
sketches touch.our hearts. We laugh and cry, we work 
and play by the stimulus to our imaginations. Shall this, 
like certain other American inventions, remain unused 
while other nations develop from these selfsame things a 
greater utility? 5 

We invented the aéroplane—but the Germans quickly 
perfected aérial warcraft. We invented the submarine— 
but the Teutons developed it and by inflicting injury on us 
drew a peaceful nation into war. Germany’s propaganda 
has reached into the far corners of the earth—even into our 
own cities and towns. Propaganda is but another word for 
publicity. Shall we, who have a much better creed, a much 
more enlightened philosophy of national life to give to the 
rest of the world, a genuine liberalism and an unhypocrit- 
ical democracy to offer to the peoples of the Central Powers, 
be outdone with weapons of our own invention—unscru- 
pulously used, to be sure, by our opponents, but permitting 
on that account an even more scrupulous use by us? 

Enthusiasm cannot be manufactured. If it is it lasts no 
longer than the ushers’ applause in the back rows of the 
theater. Nothing is so artificial as the forced laugh and 
nothing so unreal as feigned jubilation. Nations aren’t a 
bit different from individuals; nations are only collections 
of individuals. National emotion is stirred in precisely the 
same way as it is roused in the most humble men and 
women in your own neighborhood. The processes must be 
human and personal, natural and spontaneous. 

This goes to the heart of the whole question of war enthu- 
siasm, propaganda and publicity. There are good kinds 
of publicity and bad kinds. There is natural propaganda, 
which impresses and convinces people; and unnatural 
propaganda, which defeats its own end. Tons of white 
paper can be used to print pamphlets and booklets that 
reach a small percentage of the people, while the needs and 
wants of the magazines and newspapers that reach a large 
percentage of the people are left unfilled. Whichever way 
you approach the question it comes to the same thing. We 
must decide whether the natural methods by which the 
attention of the American people is attracted should be 
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stimulated or whether new and untried methods 
should be substituted. 

Publicity is not a strange art which the lay- 
man cannot understand. It is the very thing he 
does understand. He can spot arti- 
ficiality in an appeal to his pocket- 
book as quickly as he can discern 
hypocrisy in an exhortation to sacri- 
fice. There need be no secrets kept 
from him. War is the most widely 
known of human events; and to get 
the average man to abandon his 

accustomed occupation to take up 
the weapons of war he must feel the 
call. To get him to put extra energy 
into the blows he strikes at the rivets 
that mean ships he must feel the 
compulsion of his task. To get him 
to forgo luxuries and invest his sav- 
ings in government securities he must 
have his heart and soul in the under- 
takings of his country. If there were 
time there would be no objection to 
experiments. But every minute 
counts—and every minute and every 
dollar that are spent in methods 
that might produce the desired re- 
sult, while opportunities areneglected 
to use the instrumentalities that are 
sure to bring the desired result, are 
nothing more nor less than danger- 
ous extravagance. 

Good publicity, bad publicity! 
Most official folks think they have 
‘solved the problem when they hire 
what is commonly known as a press 
agent and equip him with a mimeo- 
graph or a multigraph and a flock of 
messenger boys and stamp lickers. 
Publicity to the initiate means pre- 
pared manuscript. And some of our 
Government officials actually rage at the audacity of news- 
papers and magazines in dropping said manuscript into 
receptacles especially provided for the purpose. 

But American newspapers and magazines do this not 
out of a sense of indifference. They are only too anxious 
to help. They know out of years and years of experience 
in reaching the people how that help can be best given. 
They would have the Government supply them with only 
one thing—information, true information, all the infor- 
mation consistent with military necessity, and means of 
getting information for themselves, information uncolored 
by official bias, facts favorable and facts unfavorable—in 
short, the truth. The newspapers and magazines will do 
the rest. For the American people are moved only by the 
truth. American publications have been developed suc- 
cessfully by catering to that want. 


Hitsor:Miss Propaganda 


HE pride of the newspaper or magazine—its stock in 

trade—is individuality, its own method or style of serving 
that truth to its readers. The Government, on the other 
hand, has not been interested in preserving individuality. 
It has striven too much for uniformity and standardiza- 
tion. All magazines and newspapers have been regarded 
as on the same footing, the large and the small. Material 
intended for the dailies was sent to magazines which had 
built up their circulation through many years of avoiding 
what the daily newspapers print. Material that might 
better have been handled at length in magazines was given 
to newspapers, which necessarily abbreviated the same 
because of a lack of space and congested news conditions. 

All this resulted from an eagerness to print every con- 
ceivable activity of the Government at Washington. Noth- 
ing is more unspectacular and undramatic usually than 
the technically phrased statements that follow tedious 
business meetings of boards, commissions and department 
bureaus in Washington. 

But the main trouble with the publicity managers at our 
National Capital has been that they have been thinking too 
much in terms of Washington and too little in terms of the 
people outside of Washington, who make up all but four 
hundred thousand of America’s hundred millions of popu- 
lation. Newspapers and magazines, nevertheless, have 


printed large quantities of this same publicity matter 


mailed from Washington. George Creel’s Committee on 

Public Information has done a monumental work of dis- 

tribution with some very effective results. His bureau has 

carried on a defensive propaganda against Germany’s 

insidious lies and rumors and has acted as intermediary 
(Continued on Page 98) 
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last four years is any cri- 

terion we are living at a 
time when the world needs leaders of grit, deter- 
mination and courage. They must be men who 
get results. Talk, theories and vacillation are at a 
discount. 

Now it must be evident to every citizen who studies 
public affairs, even to the limited extent of glancing at 
newspaper headlines, that William G. McAdoo, secretary 
of the treasury and director general of railroads, is one 
of the men in power who never shirks the responsibility of 
making decisions and acting upon them. Whatever the 
wisdom of his views, policies, decisions and actions may be, 
there could hardly be an instant’s hesitation on the part 
of his bitterest enemy in admitting that he gets things done. 

At no time in the world’s history has any other man had 
such direct and widespread responsibility for and influence 
and power over the industry, commerce and finance of a 
great nation. For that reason the writer of this article 
sought the first-hand views of this field marshal of finance 
on about a score of pressing questions of public import, 
ranging all the way from technical details regarding future 
Liberty Loans to whether the cost of living would ever 
climb down. 

Mr. McAdoo answered all the questions put to him and 
more. But it is only fair to him to say that he carefully 
disclaimed any effort to speak with finality or complete- 
ness. His first remark was that the questions I had written 
out and put to him admitted in several cases at least of 
extended discussion and debate. It would take a great 
deal of time, he added, to present his views on such ques- 
tions fairly, nor did he for a moment consider himself an 
economist or desire to pose as one who might speak with 
authority. 

“But,” I urged, ‘‘your mere reaction to these great 
national problems of business and finance is what interests 
the country. It is more concerned with your attitude and 
general feeling than with the details which any expert 
might be expected to quarrel over.”’ 


[ THE experience of the 


Protection of Savings a Basic Idea 


R. McADOO has no time to waste upon false modesty 

or upon the mock humility of ignorance. Once he un- 

derstood that his remarks were to be considered as merely 

illustrating general views, and not as exact or exhaustive 

statements, he went ahead without wasting a moment 

and expressed those views in language that was brief and 
simple but clear and to the point. 

Now it is possible that Mr. McAdoo has never been 
charged with being socialistic; but he could, with reason, 
be called intelligently radical. It is inevitable that anyone 
who accomplishes 
things while other 
people only talk 
about them, whose 
mind works at top 
speed and whose ac- 
tions follow as fast 
and whose powers 
reach into every 
nook and corner of 
the country, should 
at some time in his 
career do something 
that will make at 
least afew people re- 
gard him as danger- 
ous. He is bound, 
even if he be the 
wisest and most 
tactful of mortals, 
to step on afew toes, 
hurt many preju- 
dices and run 
against or rather 
clean over not a few 
dogmas and precon- 
ceptions. 

Almost the first 
impression one gath- 
ers from a conversa- 
tion with the secre- 
tary of the treasury 
and director general 
of the railroads is 
that of an earnest, 
indeed a profound, 
desire to safe- 
guard and preserve 
prosperity and the 
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equilibrium of business so far as the war makes that possible 
and, indeed, especially because of the war. That every 
effort should be made to protect the welfare of the people 
and their invested savings seems to be taken for granted 
by him as fundamental of sound statesmanship. Almost 
the first question Mr. McAdoo answered had to do with 
the proposal to conscript wealth. 

“That is a terrifying word to many people,” he said. 
“It gives them needless alarm because ‘conscription of 
wealth,’ so called, implies more than it really means. After 
all, conscription of wealth is merely taxation of wealth, and 
when this is realized it should not have a terrifying sound 
to anyone. When the life of the Nation is at stake every 
effort, of course, should be made to force wealth to do its 
full part. We conscript men, fix their wages, and make 
them give their lives for their country. We certainly should 
not be more gentle with wealth than we are with human 
life. As the war goes on taxation will have to be higher, 
and ought to be higher. Indeed, we have only begun in the 
matter of taxation if the war continues; but even as re- 
gards taxes there is a limit. We must apply taxation 
intelligently.” 

The secretary of the treasury expressed with emphasis 
his view that even in taxation there are limits beyond 
which the wise statesman will not venture. He evidenced 
impatience with those extremists whose mental vagaries 
take the form of advocating the wholesale seizure of wealth, 
regardless of sound economic considerations. 

“T have never been a believer in meat-ax political econ- 
omy, and least of allnow. Arbitrary dicta and methods hit 
the just and unjust alike, and sometimes produce surpris- 
ing consequences. They play smash with things. I believe 
in smashing things when necessary, but it cannot be done 
blindly, especially when one is dealing with the intricacies 
of our great modern industrial system. If you are dealing 
with surgery you should do it skillfully with a delicate 
instrument, and not bunglingly with a saw. 

“For example, you cannot forbid people to sell Liberty 
Bonds. There are many reasons why they may be obliged 
to sell them. Suppose a man of moderate means sub- 
scribes for several thousand dollars of bonds and one of his 
children is taken ill. An expensive operation becomes 
necessary and he gets a bill of a thousand dollars from 
the surgeon and another large bill for drugs, nurses, and so 
on. I know what that means, because I have experienced 
it myself. How injustice and common sense can you forbid 


The Director General Thinks There Will be Ample Time to Determine the Future of the Railroads in the Light of Test and Experience 
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‘arti e@ that man to sell one of his 
ZU AGA bonds? If you did he would 
never subscribe again. 
“Any prohibition upon the sale of Liberty Bonds 
would restrict subscriptions to such an extent as to 
jeopardize the success of future loans, and would be 
an act of bad faith toward those who have sub- 
scribed to the past loans and may have been unable to hold 
their bonds. The soundest and surest way to protect the 
price of government bonds is to teach the people to save 
so that they may become true investors in bonds and not 
merely subscribers for them.” 

But Mr. McAdoo seemed just as opposed to another 
extreme, the proposal to “peg” the price of bonds arbi- 
trarily and artificially. He feels that such a course would 
encourage people to sell who merely become a little tired 
of holding the bonds or who desire money to gratify a 
pleasure or whim. He also believes such a policy would 
be unwise because it would practically convert twenty, 
twenty-five or thirty year bonds into demand obligations. 


Railroad Investors Safeguarded 


IS judgment is that every effort should be made to pro- 

tect legitimate dealings in government bonds, on the 
one hand, and to prevent short selling and any form of repre- 
hensible practice, on the other hand, which would tend to 
injure the price of government bonds and to hurt the credit 
of the Government. The credit of the Government while 
the nation is at war is the very lifeblood of America, and 
he feels that every citizen owes a sacred duty to conserve 
that lifeblood to the limit, making every conceivable and 
necessary sacrifice to accomplish it. He thinks that the 
least of all services that any citizen can render is to lend his 
money to his Government on the safest security in the 
world and at reasonable rates of interest. He said that one 
of the greatest problems confronting the Government was 
to educate the people to a realization of the importance of 
saving, buying and keeping government bonds, not selling 
them, on the one hand, and to steady and conserve the 
market, on the other hand, so that sufficient absorptive 
power should always exist to take at reasonable prices the 
offerings of people who have to sell their government 
bonds, and thus maintain a condition of confidence in the 
value of government securities which would constantly 
encourage people to invest in them. 

‘How should the individual investor in railroad securi- 
ties view the present situation?” I asked. 

“He should congratulate himself,’’ was the prompt reply, 
“that the Government has taken possession of the rail- 
roads, which guarantees not only their operation as a 
unified and efficient system but the necessary credit to 
furnish the improved facilities imperatively demanded in 
the interest of all 
the people. At the 
same time he should 
be happy that the 
Government in- 
tends to compensate 
the owners of the 
railroads fairly and 
justly for the use of 
their properties dur- 
ing the period of 
government con- 
trol.” 

Ever since the 
Government took 
over the railroads 
Mr. McAdoo has in- 
sisted that the Gov- 
ernment’s financial 
guaranty or rental 
for the use of the 
railroad properties 
should be on a just 
basis; thatitshould 
be promptly pro- 
vided and accepted 
by the owners, be- 
cause he regards it 
as essential that the 
Government and 
the owners of the 
railroads should 
come to a satisfac- 
tory understanding 
in order that the 
status of some six- 
teen billion dollars 

(Continued on 
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now lived, in spite of the three weeks at Lakewood 

and the summer at Arverne, in spite of the huge 
temple in which she could now worship, did she so 
wish—she could never forget 
for a moment the three ter- 
rible days in Elizabethgrad 
nigh on thirty-seven years 
ago. 

Across the room at the 
high resounding piano her 
grandson’s fiancée was finger- 
ing sheets of music—a little 
dark rosebud of a girl, eight- 
een years old, chic as only 
Jewish girls can be chic. 
Later on the lovely plump- 
ness of those arms might be- 
come heavy and gross, the 
long nimble fingers stodgy, 
the delicate line of chin re- 
plete with fat; but now she 
was soft as a dream, beauti- 
ful as the queen who had 
come from her place in the 
south to look on the magnifi- 
cence of Solomon. 

Herself had never been 
anything like that, old Rachel 
Levy thought. Fifty-seven 
yearsago, agirl of eighteen, her 
looks had been practically the 
same as they now were except 
for the quiet ravages of age— 
a dramatic, cameolike quality 
of spirit; black-eyed, strong- 
nosed, strong-skinned—such 
a face as Miriam, who was 
Moses’ sister, might have had 
when she danced and sang 
triumphantly after the pas- 
sage of the Red Sea. 

Her grandson Meyer, 
blond, a bit out of condition, 
a trifle paunchy even at 
twenty-three, was rustling 
among the loose leaves of the 
music. 

“This one, Sadie,” he sug- 
gested. He put the sheets on 
thestand; aninstant later the 
old woman heard both their 
voices ring out: 


LT: SPITE of the ornate apartment in which she 


It’s your country, it’s my 
country, 

With millions of real fight- 
ing men; 


It’s your duty, and my duty, 
To speak with the sword, not 
the pen. 
If Washington were living to- 
day 
With sword in hand he’d stand up, say: 
“For your country and my country, 
I'll do it all over again.” 


Very vaguely she understood the rippling words, for in 
spite of her thirty-seven years in America the Yiddish 
jargon was the one she mostly used and English came hard 
to her, but something in them thrilled her. 

For days now as she sat at the window and watched the 
soft spring change to the promise of summer along the 
Drive she had thrilled to the sight of men in khaki and men 
in blue hurrying by with set purpose or dallying with 
sweethearts along the little spaceway between the river 
and the Drive. There was a great strain in her, she knew, 
and she felt it—the strain of the Levites, the fighting 
priests of Israel—the men who had carried the ark made of 
shittim wood and precious metals on their way out of Egypt 
into the enemy lands of the East; who had encompassed the 
sentried walls of Jericho, fearless and confident, while the 
shrill bugles called their imperative summons; who had 
fought to the last stand against Antiochus Epiphanes; who 
had repulsed Vespasian; who had held Titus fighting until 
the last barrier had been broken down. 

If it were her country and her sons’ country, how they 
would have rallied to it, she thought. But her and her 
sons’ country was somewhere else—no intangible ideal, no 
faint psychological borderland, but a definite geographical 
spot; a country where still the hills of Dan were blue, and 
where fishers put out on the lake called Galilee, and where 
Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, ran with sweet 
waters. Even at that instant in far Jerusalem against the 
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By Some Superhuman Effort He Got to His Feet and Staggered a Yard Forward. 
His Comrades What He Was Made Of! 


walls of the great temple that Melchizedek, the righteous 
king, first builded, old men and women were beating their 
heads and singing the eternal litany: 


For the palace that is desolate! 
For the walls that are overthrown! 
For the great men who lie dead. 


Her eyes flashed and she put down her sewing for an 
instant as she remembered that even now an army was 
encompassing the new city that the Turks had builded ona 
site where the old ritual of her faith had been celebrated 
when the Turkish tribes and the Arabians were barbarians 
who worshiped stone and held infernal rites with fire and 
flesh. A few days, a few months, a few years maybe, and 
once more Zion would rise in strength and power, as it was 
in the days of Devid, the singing king, and of Solomon, when 
the princes of Sidon and Tyre brought tribute to the gates, 
purple cloths and fair African gold and tusks of ivory, and 
once more the kine would graze on the hills and the maidens 
go to the wells in the soft Syrian mornings. Zion would 
rise. Zion, which was never dead, would rise again! 

That was the living spirit within her, the end of her days, 
the mainspring of her life. But there was one other great 
emotion. She never would forget the flight from Southern 
Russia to America, from the dread of the howling human 
wolves there to the dread of the unknown factors that 
made up life here. In those days America was a vague 
name. The great Russian-Jewish exodus came years later, 
and only few of her race had at that time adventured over- 
seas. She could remember, as though it were yesterday, her 
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arrival at Castle Garden with her son Jacob, cowering 
before the immigration officials as they had cowered 
before the uniformed autocrats in Russia. She could 
still remember her astonishment as they passed along 
the crowded gentile streets 
with no insult offered them 
and noword of derision. Then 
little by little came prosper- 
ity. Her son’s business of 
peddling furs turned as by 
some magic into a concern of 
his own, moved from the East 
Side across to Brooklyn, from 
Brooklyn back again to 
Broadway,from Broadway to 
Fifth Avenue. And when her 
son died she was amazed to 
find that the gentiles were 
sorry for her. 

Always there had been on 
her mind the tradition of 
oppression. Her father had 
spoken of it, and his father. 
There had been the ghettos 
of Rome, the Inquisition at 
Spain, the harshness at the 
hands of the Moors; all these 
were facts, indisputable. 

There was Russia—that 
she knew only too well; even 
to-day in her mind the tra- 
dition persisted that her race 
would be oppressed until they 
were gathered together, men 
and women, among the peace- 
ful hills of Zion. 

Harsh as that feeling was, 
dramatically soft beside it in 
her heart stood out the grati- 
tude toward this country to 
which she had fled and where 
the oppression was lifted; 
where she and hers had been 
allowed to live in comfort and 


prosper by the labor of their 
heads and hands. Yes, she 
who was old would return to 
Zion and die there, but until 
the last minute she breathed, 
among the tender memories 
of her years would be the 
place where she had abided in 
luxury and peace. 

The jingling at the piano 
ceased for an instant. Her 
grandson came over and 
leaned above her: ‘Does it 
disturb you, the playing of the 
piano, granny?” 

“No!” Sheshook her head 
smilingly. 

“Shall we play you something,” he asked—‘‘something 
from the operas, something classic?” 

She shook her head. ‘‘No,’ she said; “‘play it again— 
that tune: It’s Your Country. It’s My Country.” 


He Would Show 


a 


N ALL the two years young Meyer Levy had been 
betrothed to Sadie Rosenblatt he had never been quite 
sure that he loved her. There was no doubt of her beauty. 
There was no doubt, too, that he would be proud of her— 


worship in contentment and — 


joyously, competitively proud when he should bring her _ 


down to Atlantic City or up in the mountains. Already he 


could sense triumph when his friends and his acquaintances _ 


would strike him on the shoulder with congratulations. 

“Meyer,” they should say, “‘you got the prettiest little 
woman in America—you son of a gun!” 

But there was something about that point of view which 
he felt was unworthy—it suggested too much the attitude 
of a shopkeeper taking pride in a window display. He 
wanted something bigger, something ultranational. Back 
in his store, taking care of his accounts or receiving a fa- 
vored customer, there used to chime in his head and his 


t 


4 


heart that song of Solomon’s which to him typified love: — 


“Tell me, O thou whom my soul loveth, where thou feed- 


est, where thou makest thy flock to rest at noon.”’ And he | 


wanted that mate of his to answer: ‘‘As the apple tree 


among the trees of the wood, so is my beloved among the 
sons.” 

That would mean nothing to Sadie Rosenblatt. Her 
ideal of connubial bliss would be the banter and repartce 
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of cheap musical comedies; the dancing at Lakewood; 
the possession of splendid clothes and a powerful car. If 
there had been a girl anywhere like his mother, that fine 
spiritual essence of a woman, not an instant would he have 
hesitated. But women like those were gone, gone with 
the crumbling of the temple walls. . . . 

It was half-past eleven now, and he had an appointment 
for lunch at the Lafayette. He left the store and saun- 
tered down Fifth Avenue. Occasionally he liked to fight 
his way through the crowds at that hour or to go over to 
some Second Avenue café and see the big chess experts 
play. He loved to listen to the old jargon of his people, 
well-nigh forgotten by him, though it was the only medium 
through which he could converse with his mother. At 
Thirty-second Street he met a flying squadron, gesticu- 
lating violently with voices louder than usual. He listened 
to hear their words: “But a Jew has no reason for fighting 
for this country!’’ one was calling. 

“They’ll get you all the same,” a gray-bearded patriarch 
said comfortingly. 

“Maybe I lose a finger, eh?” a sharp-faced Galician 
interposed. ‘‘Better than lose my life!” 

““A Jew has got no reason to fight for this country,” the 
first reiterated; “it’s not his country!” 

A dapper little designer with a Vandyke beard spoke: 
“You got every right!’ he snarled contemptuously. 
“What were you getting in Russia as a tailor? A few 
rubles a week. What you get here? Thirty-five dollars. 
Sure, you got the right!” 

Meyer Levy listened no further. He climbed on a Fifth 
Avenue bus. A trifle weak, a trifle shaky, he sat down. So 
they were talking conscription! And he had forgotten it 
for days! He, too, was within conscription age! They 
might drag him off to one of those training camps. A woeful 
sense of terror seized him. Something went cold in his 
entrails, and goose flesh rose over his head and face. 

It was not his trade to fight. His business was to barter 
and sell—a business as important to the nation as that of 
shouldering a gun. 

At the Lafayette he lunched with Marcy Conway, great- 
est of New York’s silk men. Once, over the coffee, Meyer 
mentioned the problem. 

“Do you think,” he asked casually, very casually, ‘‘that 
this conscription bill will go through?” 

“Not a doubt about it!” Conway told him. ‘And 
believe me, Meyer, my lad, if you -do get your number 
you'll be one of the first to go.” 

At tea that afternoon with little Sadie Rosenblatt there 
was more discussion on the subject. It was Sadie herself 
who started it. 


“T want to tell you something, Meyer,” she said nerv- 
ously, “about this conscription thing. They may pick 
you out and send you to camp.” 

“Well?” he said with careful indifference. 

“Now I tell you something,” she went on. “I know a 
doctor across in Brooklyn who can fix you up. Now don’t 
take a chance on that number-drawing.” 

A little of the flaming spirit of the Levites caught hold 
of him. ‘I’m not a coward!”’ he answered proudly. 

“For my sake, Meyer,” she pleaded. ‘‘ What’s the use of 
your going across there? Aren’t there millions without 
you? Let the others do it!’”’ She rose from her chair. 
“Wait, Ill telephone for an appointment to-morrow. 
He’s an old friend of father’s. He’d do anything for me.”’ 

“No!” Meyer shook his head decisively. 

She rose and walked out of the hotel, tears of disap- 
pointment and rage in her eyes. He followed her out and 
down the street. 

*Aren’t you coming up to dinner to-night?” he asked 
her. “‘Gran’ma wants to see you. And I’m having a friend 
up to-night—an army officer Gran’ma and I met in Ber- 
muda on his honeymoon. Then you can tell him what 
you think of the army.” 

They stopped in front of a jewelry store. He felt some- 
how that a peace offering would suffice to clear up the 
atmosphere. 

“Do you see anything in the window you want?” 

“T want nothing except for you to come with me across 
to Brooklyn—to see that doctor. Won’t you come, 
Meyer?”’ 

“*T will not,’”’ he told her finally. And there the matter 
dropped. 


Of all his acquaintances and of some of his friends there 
was no family Captain Mordaunt liked half so much as 
the Levy family. On his honeymoon trip in Bermuda two 
winters before, when his young and fragile bride became 
suddenly and dangerously ill, none of the visitors had been 
so generously solicitous as old Rachel Levy. None had put 
himself about so much as her grandson Meyer. It was 
Meyer, sensing with Hebrew shrewdness that the pay of a 
lieutenant of marines ran not to specialists, who had wired 
surreptitiously to Mount Sinai Hospital for a specialist to 
take the next boat, within an hour. It was old Rachel’s 
self-sacrificing quality that rarely let her quit the sick 
room. The young bride was sobbing when she left them, 
and even in the hard marine officer’s eyes there was an 
unbecoming mist. There was more than an obligation 
between himself and the Levy family—there was friend- 
ship; there was affection. 
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Irene, his wife, was dead now, after only three months of 
marriage, but Mordaunt, on his rare visits to New York, 
never forgot that his first call should be on them. 

He crossed the room with firm step and clasped hands 
with the grandmother. He wrung Meyer’s hand until the 
blood nearly started from the furrier’s finger tips. 

‘‘Meyer, my lad’”’—he poked him in the ribs—‘“‘you’re 
getting fat. You’d better come along with me.”’ He turned 
with a bow to the chic little girl standing beside the piano. 

“This is my betrothed I’ve so often spoken to you 
about,’ Meyer said proudly—‘“‘ Miss Sadie Rosenblatt. 
This is Captain Mordaunt.”’ 

“How do you do?”’ Mordaunt said casually. With that 
shrewd soldier’s eye of his he was taking in every detail of 
her features, remarking subconsciously the weakness, the 
wariness, the self-indulgence of her face. 

“And what are you doing round here?’’ Meyer asked. 

“As a matter of fact, I’m in charge of a big recruiting 
station at One Hundred and Tenth Street,’’ Mordaunt 
laughed. ‘Business is bad, Meyer.” He shook his head. 
““We need customers. Why don’t you come along, Meyer, 
and give us a boost?” 

The grandmother looked up keenly. She was watching 
Meyer’s face. There was something rather gray about it. 

“He'll do nothing of the kind!” Sadie broke in. “He’s 
going to wait for the draft. And even if his number does 
turn up he’ll not pass. He’s not physically fit.”’ 

“Why, Meyer’—the marine officer looked up with 
astonishment—‘‘you’re the last person in the world to 
have anything wrong with you! What is it?” 

“Tt’s nothing,’’ Meyer answered. He felt somehow that 
if there was one person in the world to whom he could not 
lie it was Mordaunt. 

““Then come along.”’ For an instant there was a tension 
in the room—a tension as in a high moment of tragedy, 
the tension of asentry in an unknown land. The solemn 
ticking of the clock and the click of the grandmother’s 
needles seemed only to accentuate it. 

“You may get conscripted, you know,”’ Mordaunt pro- 
ceeded calmly. “‘There is nothing to hold you back if you 
are. Your business can be sold out or run by some of your 
honest relations. Your grandmother has money of her 
own. There’s no excuse.” 

““There’s one excuse,” the girl at the piano shrilled—‘‘I 
won’t let him!” 

Meyer turned round to his grandmother appealingly. 
She caught his eye. 

*“You choose for yourself, Meyer,” she said calmly; but 
there was in her tones that quality of a great race horse 

(Continued on Page 105) 


“‘What Do You Want Coming in Here for?’ Sadie All But Shouted. “‘Can’t You Get Enough Bums on the Water Front and the Park Benches?’’ 
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down beside me. 
“How much stock?” 

He told me. 

“‘T’m going out there to-night to close it up,”’ he said. 

The buyer of stock, across the hotel lobby, stopped, 
hesitated, almost came toward us; then went out into the 
street finally without turning—the eyes of my man fixed 
steadily on his back. 

“Oh, you can sell them,” he stated with a note of hard 
pleasure in his voice—‘“‘when you know how.” 

“How do you sell them?” I asked. 

“How do you,” he asked, ‘sell what you sell? How does 
anybody sell them anything?”’ 

His eyes took inventory of the lobby again. 

“Tt’s knowing human nature, that’s all,” he said, an- 
swering himself finally. ‘‘ You’ve got to watch them, study 
them—every little thing.” 

His eyes searched mine and held them. 

“You know what’s sold me thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of dollars?” he asked. 

“What?” 

“A box of candy.” 

“A box of candy!” I said after him. 

“For the kids.” 

“How do you work it?” 

He worried his cigar awhile, looking out over the room— 
a thing never easy, always restless, always searching, 
always flexed to spring. 

“Just human nature, that’s all,” he said, starting. 


| SOLD him,” he said briefly, coming over and sitting 


I was out round Kansas City the year before the Mexi- 
can War—selling them Mexican land. They’re peculiar 
out West there. 

They’ll buy land. They think it’s safer. Land or local 
companies sometimes. But not a dollar’s worth of any- 
thing to go east of the Mississippi—to Chicago or New York. 
You can sell them land, though. They’ve seen money made 
in it themselves. 

It looked like a big thing at first. Al Carson, an old side 
partner of mine, and I were in it together, for ourselves. 
We put every dollar we had in it. We thought we’d 
make a real clean-up that time, But Judas, the expenses 
of starting one of those things are awful! We had Al, witha 
high priced office, taking care of Kansas City; and two 
other men and myself out traveling. We weren’t spending 
money—we were burning it! 

Finally Al telegraphed me to come in. 

“You know where we stand?” he asked me when I got 
there. ‘‘We’ve got nine hundred of the five thousand left. 
By the first of the month there’ll be payments of three 
thousand overdue. We’ve got to have that anyhow. That’s 
the least that'll do us any good.” 

“Where are the other two men?” I asked him. 
are they doing?” 

“They’re getting through Saturday night,” he said. 
“They’re through. And I’m inside from now on, fighting 
off the bloodhounds at the office. It’s all up to you,” he 
said. ‘‘Three thousand by the first. We get it, or it gets 
us!” 

“You watch me!” I said. 


“What 
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They Were In and Out of the Office 
Like Tigers, Looking for Their Money 


There was a little town in Southern Iowa I’d just been 
hearing about. I ran up there on the sleeper that night 
and got busy getting my lines out. 


They had a little place in the town they called Aunt 
Martha’s Dining Room—a little plain home restaurant, 
run by one of these round little old women with a wart on 
their chin, who look as if they were born in a kitchen, with 
a blue-checked gingham apron on. I went in there to get 
my meals. I started in calling her Aunt Martha; in two 
days I was putting my arm round her, and she was calling 
me son and telling me everything she ever knew. 

I was sitting there the second or third noon after I got 
there, watching them as they came in. By and by Isawa 
fellow with a little girl with him come in and sit down at 
another table—a big overgrown fattish young fellow with 
a black band on his hat. 

““There’s something I can sell,’’ I said to myself. 

You can tell them as far as you can see them. Their 
eyes are a give-away generally. I noticed this one’s eyes 
just as soon as I saw him. They had a kind of scared, 
anxious look about them that reminded you of the big fat 
boy in school who was always afraid somebody was going 
to pinch him or hurt him to see him jump. His mouth 
was weak, too; I noticed it—a little mouth like a button- 
hole in his big smooth face. 

“T can sell you,” I said, sizing him up. And I took a 
look at the kid while he was hitching the napkin round her. 

She was a queer-looking, queer-acting kid—about three 
or four years old. Good-looking, too, in a way. She had 
on a pretty fair white dress, and her hair was curled, after 
a fashion. But everything seemed to be put on her 
crooked. 

‘Did you ever see a kid dressed up like that?” I said to 
myself. ‘‘What’s happened to her?” 

After awhile old Aunt Martha came out from back with 
her old blue-checked apron on her and went over and 
talked to them; and stood there fussing with the child, 
pulling her clothes round, fixing her. 

‘“Who’s the kid?”’ I asked her when she came back by 
my table. 

And she told me. 

“T went over to fix her up,’”’ she said. ‘Her mother’s 
dead. Last winter. It makes you laugh to see how a man 
handles them. Everything on the poor child's upside 
down.” 

“Does he live alone with her?” I asked her. 
there any woman there with him?” 

“Some hired girl—some ignorant foreigner probably— 
when he can keep one.” 

“What are they?’ I asked her. 
people?” 

“They’ve got their farm out on the fairgrounds road,” 
she told me. ‘A nice little place, but out a good ways.” 

After the old lady’d gone along awhile I looked over at 
the kid and caught her eye once or twice, and finally, after 
quite a while, I got her smiling. It came hard—seemed to. 
But when she did grin she grinned all over. 

She reached up then and got her father by a piece of 
hair on the front of his head and pulled him down where 
she could whisper to him—about me. I could see him look 
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over and look away, and try to hush her up. One of those 
big awkward ones, with eyes that shy off and slip away 
from you—scared. But his kid kept right on looking. 
“Ah hah,” I said, keeping on watching them. “It don’t 
take long to see who runs that family.” 

And then I sent her over some ice cream. And I told the 
waitress to say I sent it over to little old sunshine—to see 
if she couldn’t shine my way once more. 

The kid giggled and grinned again, all over herself, when 
she saw what was happening to her; and then stopped all 
of a sudden and hitched herself up in the chair and went 
after the ice cream kid-fashion, staring at me over the top 
of the plate, figuring it out; not a smile out of her. 

When she got most done I went over and spoke to them. 

“This is Mr. Bartlett, ain’t it?’’ I said. I got the name 
of course from Aunt Martha. But he didn’t know. 

“Sit down,’ I said. ‘‘Don’t get up!” 

He didn’t know whether he ought to get up or sit down 
or swallow his napkin—thinking he ought to know me; all 
tied up guessing who it was. : 

“JT hope you don’t mind my sending over that ice 
cream?” I said to him. 

“Oh, that’s all right!” he said, almost knocking his 
water glass over. 

“T took a great shine to your little girl,’ I told him. 
“T’m very fond of children. And I know little girls like 
ice cream,’’ I said, looking down at the kid. 

And she crowded up against her father—a queer kind of 
wild-acting, strange-looking kid in those crooked clothes. 

“T was a little girl myself once,” I said. 

And that started her to grinning again and shaking her 
head—hard. 

“Why not?” said I. 

“No, sir. No, sir. No, sir,’’ she said, breaking out all at 
once. ‘“You’reaman! You’reaman! You’rea man!” 

Her father had to take hold of her and tame her down. 

“You're a flirt, that’s what you are,”’ I said, chucking 
her under the chin. ‘‘ You’ve been spoiled.” 

And then she shut up again, as suddenly as she started, 
and drew back against her father and stared, looking me 
over. 

“How I knew you,” I told the father, “I was out by 
your house the other day, and the man I was driving with 
told me your name.”’ 

“You’re a stranger here, ain’t you?” he said, relieved a 
lot now he saw he didn’t know me—one of the kind that’s 
afraid he’ll hurt your feelings some way. 

“Yes,’”’? I told him. ‘I’m here on a little business. I’m 
in the banking and security line down in Kansas City.” 

“Ts that so?”’ he said, and stopped, drawing off those _ 
queer-looking little scared eyes again. ‘i 

“You've got a nice little place out there,” I said to him. 
“T took quite a liking toit. Let’ssee: It’s out on the fair- 
grounds road, ain’t it?”’ 

I’d never been out there in my life, of course; but I got 
him to talking about it. 

“That’s where we all ought to be,” I said, ‘‘if the truth 
was known—on the farm. Every time I see a nice little 
place like yours I just want to drop in and walk round — 
“and look it over!” 2 

“‘T’d like to have you drop in and see mine before you 
go—if you've got the time,” he said, coming out with it 
finally. 

“T’ll just take you up on that,” I said. ‘I'll make the 
time if I haven’t got it. Because I want to see your farm. 
And I want to see your little girl again. God never gav 


_ eyclone had struck her. 
_ Ings weren’t mates, her shoes were 
_ only half buttoned; the whole thing 
_ seemed to be sagging off her. The 


_ guess I’ve got?” 


_ I handed her the box with the red- 


| her when we’d opened it up. And 
_ she wanted me to ride her over 
_ to him pickaback. 


the house, with his little 
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me any little ones,” I said to him. “But I certainly am 
fond of them. And I don’t know when I’ve seen one I’ve 
taken such a fancy to. What’s her name?’ I asked him. 

“Lotta.” 

“Well, Lotta,” I said to the kid, ‘you know what? I’m 
coming out to your house pretty quick. And when I do 
I’m just going to bring you the nicest box of candy you 
ever saw.” 

“Come on!” she said, breaking out all of a sudden again, 
grabbing me round the legs. ‘‘Come on out! Now! I’ve 
got a dog and a doll’s washstand, and three kittens!’ 

I got hold of her, and her father grinned. 

“Honest?” I said to her. ‘‘ Well, then I tell you what 
we'll do: I’llbe out in a few days with my box of candy, and 
you'll take your dog and your washstand and the kittens 
and we'll go to housekeeping right away. Because you’re 
going to be my sweetheart, understand? This is a case of 
love at first sight.” 

And I tickled her and kissed her. 

“She likes you all right,” said the father. 

I walked out to the door with them—holding one hand 
of the kid and the father the other. ‘“‘Good-by, Lotta,’’ I 
said, kissing her. ‘‘Good-by.” 

“Good-by, Lotta. Good-by,’ I said, standing watching 
them go. And I waved my hand at her. ‘“Good-by, 
Lotta,’ I said to myself. “‘You’re worth about a three- 
thousand sale to me before I get through with poppa!” 

For I could sell him allright! One of those scared, bash- 
ful ones, afraid of hurting your feelings. That’s the kind 
you want—the one who’s afraid of hurting your feelings. 
The easiest thing in the world. I had that three thousand 
almost counted. 


I heard from Al at the office. Things were going rottener 
and rottener. No money and more expenses. If we 


squeaked through the first of the month on the three 


thousand we’d be lucky. I hustled round town looking for 
it—getting out my lines. I got the first thing done: I 
picked up the old devil I had to have to boost me and steer 
me round the town and shave my notes when I got them 
in. But I stopped there; I didn’t have any luck. Some- 
body had been in there a 
year or so before, selling 
them. I saw right away 
the best bet I’d got was 
that fat young farmer 
with the scary eyes and 
the kid. 

About the third day 
after that I went out and 
bought some of this bright 
poison-colored candy they 
sell in those small-town 
drug stores—put up ina 
narrow box with paper 
lace inside. On the cover 
of it was the picture of a 
red-headed dame with her 
hair down. I took my 
candy and I started and 
drove out the fairgrounds 
road to find Lotta. 

Lotta was there all 
right. The first thing I 
saw was Lotta yelling ‘‘ Hello, hello, 
hello!” running out, acting like some- 
thing crazy. 

You’d have laughed. If her clothes 
were on her crooked before, in the 
restaurant, she looked now as if a 
Her stock- 
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craziest looking object you ever saw. 
And yet kept up pretty clean at that. 
“Hello,” I said. “What do you 


“Candy! Candy! Candy!” said 
the kid, walking all over me. And 
headed woman on the cover. And 
she stood still, staring at it. 

“Where’s your father?” I asked 


He came out from round 


scared eyes rounder than ever. 

“Get down, Lotta! Get 
down!” he said to her. “She'll 
tear you all to pieces if you let 
her,”’ hesaid, brushing me off. She 
had almost already. 

“She sees so few out here,’’ he 
said, ‘“‘she’s half crazy when some- 
body does come.” 


I Handed Her the 
Box With the Reds 


Headed Woman on the 
Cover. And She Stood Stili, Staring at It 


“Leave her alone,” I said. ‘“She’s 
allright.’’ Sowe compromised, and she 
dragged me round by my finger while 
he was showing me the place. 

We came back and sat down on the 
porch and started smoking my cigars, 
and finally he sent her away, so we could talk. 

“T certainly wish I had a kid like that,” I 
said, watching her go off to where she’d laid 
her candy. 

“T guess maybe it would be better for her 
if you had her instead of me,” he said. 

“Ah hah,” I said to myself. “Sorry for your- 
self, eh?”” You can sell them that way some- 
times, when you can’t any other—when they’re 
down in the mouth. And I kept him going. 

“What do you mean by that?” I said to him, 
and got him telling me his troubles. 

“T don’t know what to do for her—since her 
mother died,” he said. ‘I can’t dress her. I 
can’t take care of her myself. And I can’t get anybody 
else to—any help. You saw the one I’ve got in the kitchen 
now.” 

“Good Moses, yes!”’ I said. I’d got a glimpse of her. 
Some sort of German with a head—with her hair drawn 
back—like a coconut, who could just make two or three 
noises like English. 

p. “Why don’t you send her away somewhere?” I asked 
im. 

“TI can’t afford it,” he said. “I haven’t got any near 
relatives. And I can’t afford to send her anywhere else. 
I’m doing all I can afford to now.” 

“That’s the trouble, ain’t it, always?” I said, looking 
at him. ; 

“What?” he asked, looking up sideways with one eye. 

“With farming,’ I told him. “The money in it. It 
never gets you anywhere.”’ 

“Tt never did me,” he answered, looking down again. 

“No, sir,’ I said to him. ‘“That’s the devil with the 
farm. We'd all ought to be out here, and we know it. 
But when it comes down to it we all clear out when we 

can. Do you know what the trouble with farmers 
is?”’ I asked him. 

He didn’t know as he'did. 

“I do,” Isaid. ‘‘I’ll tell you: It’s because the 
farmer, sticking right here in one place, is never 
round where the money is. The other 
fellow sees it first—and grabsit. He’s 
nearer to it. It’s too bad too. He 
don’t deserve it. Now take you and 
me,” I said: “T don’t want to brag and 
blow, but I’ll bet you, in the last two 
weeks I’ve made more money than you 
did all last year. It’s funny, too,’ I 
said; ‘‘I made it on something in your 
own line—land. ButI fell across it in 
the city.” 

And then I told him about our Mexi- 
can land company and the money there 
was going to be in it—for me and for 
everybody else. I had him listening 
all right. 

“How are you coming out with it 
here?” he wanted to know finally. 

“T’ve got it all sold,” I said right 
off. And I gave him some names, in- 
cluding that old party that was steer- 
ing me in the town. “I’ve got it all 
placed practically. But not tied up so 
strong yet,” I said, winking, ‘but what 
I could lay aside a little for you—if 
you’d say the word.” 

“‘T wish I could, but I can’t!’’ he 
said, shying off like a pigeon in the 
wind, just as soon as buying was men- 
tioned. 

“Can’t, eh?” I said. “Why not?” 

“T haven’t got a dollar,’ he said. 
“Notsincemy wife wassick. I couldn’t 
raise it.” 

And I laughed. 

“That sounds likely to me,’ I said. 
““A man with a nice little farm like 
this!” 

“T don’t own this farm,’’ he said. 
“Not an acre of it.” 

It got me in the windpipe. I never 
dreamed but what he owned the farm— 
after what the old woman told me in 
the restaurant. 

“Don’t ownit?” I asked. ‘‘I heard 
you did.” 

“Oh, no,” hesaid, gettingred. ‘‘Not 
anacre. Whoever told you told you 
wrong.” 

“Well,” I said, catching myself 
finally, ‘‘I’m sorry to hear it, for your 
sake. It’s no difference tome. Ididn’t 
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come round to sell you stock. I came out here to look 
at your place and visit with your little daughter. Where 
is she?”’ I said, looking at my watch. “I’ve got to be say- 
ing good-by.” 

And I got up to go. 

She came running out of the house, hanging onto her 
candy box. She had it all done up in a piece of paper— 
saving it. I noticed it at the time. 

She almost tore my legs off, saying good-by; hanging 
onto my knee so I wouldn’t go—wild as ever. 

“She’s crazy to have people come,” said her father, 
breaking her away from me. “She gets terribly lonesome 
here without her mother.” 

“Come again. Come again. 
man!”’ she yelled after me. 

“Sure!” I said, waving my hand. 
Sure!” 

“Tl come again—not!” I said to myself, turning and 
driving off. 

Judas, I was sore! All that time gone. Just a week more. 
And nothing sold. 


Come again, you candy 


“Tl come again. 


I got back to town and I found another red-hot letter 

from Al at the post office, asking me for cripes’ sakes where 
was I—what was I doing? They were in and out of the 
office like tigers, looking for their money. And nota dollar 
from me yet! What was I—quitting? 
. If I’d been like most of them selling stocks, that’s just 
what I would have been doing—right there. If I didn’t 
watch them and study them all the time. But going home 
that evening I’d got to thinking it over, and all at once I 
remembered that look on his face—a kind of funny look, 
when he said he didn’t own that farm. And I said to 
myself, “I’ll make sure of this. I’ll ask the old woman 
anyhow, for luck, when I get in for supper, just what she 
did say to me about his owning that farm.” 

I got her talking about them again after I went in. 

“Look here,’ I said to her then, watching her, “I 
thought you told me he owned his place.”’ 

‘No, I didn’t,” said the old girl. ‘‘I never said he owned 
it. It belongs to the little girl.’ 

“What!” said I. 

“Her mother owned the farm in the first place,’ she 
said. “And she left it to her.” 

I almost got up and kissed the old girl on the wart on 
her chin. 

“T thought all the time you said her father owned it,” 
I told her. 

““No,” she said. ‘“‘He’s only her guardian.” 

I sat and thought it over when she went out for my 
supper. Isaw the whole thing. Instead of coming out like 
a white man and saying who did own the farm, he’d slipped 
me deliberately. Afraid I’d try to sell him some anyway. 
That’s the danger with those weak ones. A regular usual 
trick. They’re weak as water—yes. But they slip out of 
your fingers if you stop watching them a minute! 

“Ah hah,” I said to myself. “‘“You’d smoke my cigars, 
and you’d let me feed my candy to your wild-eyed kid. 
And then you’d slip me! You would, huh? Just for that 
I'll sell you anyhow! All I can stick into you!” 

I didn’t go out that next day; but the day after was 
Sunday, and I drove out there. 

I’d looked them up in the meantime from my old stool 
pigeon in town—and I found that place they had was safe 
for just about a three-thousand-dollar loan. So Sunday I 
started out after them again, and got there in the middle 
of the afternoon. 

Lotta saw me coming down the road as far as eye could 
see, and came galloping out—her clothes crookeder than 
ever. (Continued on Page 106) 
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States—a great many—where the war is still 

a vague enterprise; where the war is held as 
a side line of the nation’s business, to be carried on in con- 
junction with and in addition to the normal activities of 
the country and its localities; where the war is not sensed 
or visualized; where neither it nor its supreme obligations 
are appreciated. There are many communities in the 
United States where the people do not understand that 
instead of being a vicarious undertaking it is a vital under- 
‘ taking, paramount, predominant, on which the future 
security of the United States depends, as well as the sta- 
bility of the established civilization of the world. But 
Columbus, Ohio, is not one of these. 

Ninety thousand producers in Columbus—wage earners, 
salary receivers, professional men and women, capitalists, 
merchants, manufacturers—the heart and brains and 
brawn and backbone of Columbus—the men and women 
who make Columbus the thriving city of more than two 
hundred thousand people that Columbus is—not only 
know about the war and what it is and what it means but 
are also partners in the making of it, fused in patriotism, 
supporting it with their money, out to win it because they 
are part of it, on their toes, hell bent to whip Germany, 
enthusiastic, whole-heartedly for America and against the 
enemy, splendidly and unitedly American. What Colum- 
bus did any community of whatever size, from New York 
to the smallest settlement, can do. Columbus, taking a 
plan that had been tried elsewhere in several places, nota- 
bly Syracuse and Rome, New York, and Jeannette, Penn- 
sylvania—possibly there are others—improved on that 
plan, organized and executed it; and the result was mani- 
fold. Columbus filled a community war chest, which was a 
great accomplishment, but not the greatest. Columbus in 
filling its war chest regenerated Columbus, brought the 
war home to the people, made them partners in it and sup- 
porters of it. Columbus did a big American thing in a big 
American way. 


[Fstates are many communities in the United 


Centralized and Systematized Giving 


OLUMBUS systematized war giving and war support. 
Columbus filled a community war chest. Columbus de- 
termined the sum of money that would be required from that 
city for various war purposes not govern- 
mental, such as subscriptions for Liberty 
Bonds and War Savings Stamps, and got 
that sum all at once, provided for its dis- 
bursement in properly certified and useful 
directions when the calls come, relieved the 
citizens of the bothers and harassments of 
various drives, codrdinated itsresourcesand 
put the whole scheme over with a whoop. 
Like many—most—other communities, 
Columbus, before this work began, was 
almost as remote from the war—so far as 
an acute realization of what it all means 
goes—as from the battle line. The city 
felt only the slightest effects of the war, 
had profited some, but looked on it as a 
national enterprise, of certain indirect in- 
terest to Columbus but not particularly 
vital. One Central Ohio regiment had gone 
to France, but little had been heard from 
it. The chief war interest centered in the 
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training camps at Camp Sheridan and Camp Sherman. 
There was much about the war in the papers, but little that 
was local to Columbus. The situation there was no differ- 
ent from the situation in most American communities. 
It was based largely on lack of information and lack of 
visualization, because there had been no concrete incentive 
of impelling power. No Columbus casualty lists had come 
in. The war was all more or less remote. 

Moreover, Columbus had had, as all other communities 
had had, certain drives for moneys for various funds 
related to the war but not governmental. Columbus had 
been canvassed by parties of ardent but bothersome men 
and women soliciting funds for various war needs—some 
worthy, some not. Columbus was pestered with war solici- 
tors, and was giving neither logically nor systematically 
nor proportionately—that is, a certain few of the city’s 
inhabitants were compelled to bear all the burdens, as in 
every other place, for every whirlwind campaign whirled 
naturally mostly about the men who were easiest to be 
drawn into the vortex. In addition to this it was plainly 
apparent that the effectiveness of one whirlwind campaign 
might detract from the effectiveness of another and equally 
meritorious campaign; one drive might do well and another 
of similar obligation do poorly, because of lack of system 
or organization. The whole process of supporting outside 
war needs was in a mess in Columbus, as elsewhere. There 
was a prime necessity for systematized giving, for proper 
allotment of the resources of the city for this work; in 
short, for getting the most there was, to be applied in a 
businesslike manner for the greatest good. 

I propose to tell here in broad general terms how Colum- 
bus went about this plan of securing a community war 
chest. The details.of the Columbus plan can be obtained 
by any community interested by addressing Mr. George 
W. Gillette, secretary of the Columbus Community War 
Service, Columbus, Ohio. I do not intend to go into the 
minutiz of the operation, but to tell the story in its widest 
aspects; to show first what Columbus did, and explain the 
general plan and scope of it all; and then to point out what 
seems to be a remarkable civic achievement—for the 
benefit of those who may be interested. 


Columbus, Ohio, Did a Big 
American Thing in a Big 
American Way. It System: 
atized War Giving and 
War Support and Filled a 
Community War Chest With 
the Sum of Money That 
Would be Required from 
That City. But, Best and 
Greatest of All, This Cams 
paign Regenerated Colum: 
bus Itself, Brought the 
War Home to the People, 
Made Them Partners in 
it and Supporters of It 
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WAR SUCCESS_ 
Samuel G. Blythe 


The basis of the Columbus idea can be set down 
thus: One campaign for all war needs reaching 
everyone in the community will (1) Reduce 
waste of time and effort to a minimum; (2) Induce all to 
give a maximum; (3) Conserve the financial resources of 
the community; (4) Eliminate relatively unimportant 
and increase the support of the important causes; (5) 
Raise the patriotism of the community to a higher level; 
(6) Effect a new community spirit. 

It is reported from Columbus that all these things have 
been done; that the plan is working smoothly and satis- 
factorily and that its success is assured. 

Columbus found itself in this position: In the last six 
months of 1917, when war needs were just becoming evi- 
dent, Columbus raised $1,034,599 through the medium of 
various drives and campaigns. This sum did not include 
the millions the community invested in Liberty Bonds, 
War Savings Stamps, and so on; nor amounts given to 
local charities. This million was for war needs. It was 
apparent that these demands instead of decreasing would 
increase as the war progressed. Thus there was a need, and 
a pressing one, for some businesslike plan whereby the city 
could meet these obligations quickly, surely and without 
wasted effort—without the obscuring of the greater needs 
by the multitude of the lesser ones, and in a manner befit- 
ting the wealth and importance and patriotism of the city. 


The Syracuse Plan Modified 


AST September the Social Service Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Columbus took the matter up 
and made a series of investigations of other plans tried in 
other places. The basic idea came from Syracuse, New 
York, where a community-war-chest idea was organized 
last June. Syracuse raised $1,100,000 for her war chest, 
but as the need for systematic giving was not then felt so 
keenly there was no great national movement in that direc- 
tion following thereafter. Syracuse’s plan was adopted in 
general terms by the Columbus investigators, modified 
extensively, added to and revised to suit the needs of 
Columbus as the Chamber of Commerce saw them. Finally 
the Chamber of Commerce submitted the plan to Mayor 
Karb, and the mayor appointed a general committee of 
one hundred and twenty men and women representing 
every phase of life and endeavor in Colum- 
bus. This general committee, on Decem- 
ber eighteenth last, adopted the plan as set 
forth by the Chamber of Commerce. The 
general committee delegated the execution 
of the plan to an executive committee of 
ten members, which in turn elected from 
its membership a president, vice president 
and treasurer, and selected a secretary, 
who became a member of the committee 
also. 
What this committee had to do was set 
forth in the by-laws, as follows: 


“To receive contributions from individ- 
uals, corporations, associations, firms and 
others, and to disburse these contribu- 
tions among war needs that come to its 
attention and that meet with its approval; 
to enlist and organize the war needs of 
every man, woman and youth in the 

(Continued on Page 93) 


Billings holds himself too cheaply. I 
have heard that when he went down 

to Washington, just after the war began, he 
arranged to 
Uncle Sam his serv- 
ices for the sum of 
-one dollar a year; 
but I’ll guarantee you 
that he kept a little 
account book and 
entered that dollar as 
$100,000 received, or 
something like that. 
I don’t mean any- 
thing like graft; you'll 
see what I mean 
q when I tell you the 
_ big joke on Billings. 
I get about some; 

_ T’ve worked up in the 
insurance game until 
I don’t have to bother 

| with the little pros- 
pects much—they 
hand me the big fel- 
lows to get after—and 
 T’ve learned that the 
big fellows are all 
sorts of men, just as 
the little fellows are. 
When you get to 
_ knowing the big fellows you find they are always reminding 
_ you of some little fellows you know or knew. They have the 
same ways or mannerisms or views of life. About the only 
- difference between Silas K. Birch, who handles a million- 
dollar corporation, and Peter Q. Squinch, who fusses day 
after day over the office-supply department of that same 
_ corporation, is that Silas K. is up among the big things and 
- Peter Q. isdown among the little ones. They both like their 
cigars mild, and they both wrap up their throats when 
they go out into the cold air, and they both like Graham 
 erackers and milk. I have an idea that if you had taken 
Silas K. and put him in the supply department and kept 
him there long enough he would have been a second Peter 
 Q., worrying because the clerks would not use their lead 
pencils down to the last bitter half inch; and I have a 
notion that if Peter Q. had been lifted into the job Silas K. 
- now holds and had had the nerve to hang on to it until he 
learned the ropes he would be managing the corporation 
every bit as well as Silas K. is managing it. Because, 
_ when you come right down to facts, the one man is as good 
as the other; and the big force back of Silas K. is Big 
_ Money Billings. And Big Money Billings would be back 
_ of Peter Q. if Peter Q. was where Silas K. is. Contrariwise, 
if Silas K. was where Peter Q. is he would be just the same 


Yu never hear anyone to-day saying 


- fussy old fellow that Peter Q. is to-day. 


I’m glad to have that off my chest and out of my 


_ system. I’ve been wanting to say that for some time but I 


never knew just how to say it before. It comes in as pat as 
you please just here in the story of the joke Big Money 
Billings played on himself. 

The girl in this case was Mattie Levoy. The name 
sounds something like a bareback rider in a circus; prob- 
ably I’ve heard of one with a name something like that, 
which is why I think so; but Mattie was not like that at 
all. She and Billings and I worked in the Star Cam and 
Cog Company office. She was one of the quietest, meekest 
little things I ever knew, and that was why I liked her, 
and, I suppose, why Billings liked her. I will say frankly 
that I got fond of her through thinking she was the kind of 
girl I could afford to marry—would have to marry if I ever 
wanted to afford a wife. We low-paid boys do not always 
have good sense, but when we do we steer clear of the girls 
that look like big spenders. Mattie looked like one who 
would be happy in a humble home, and do her own dress- 
making, and all that sort of business. 

To tell another truth I’ll say that the Star Cam and Cog 
Company were among the meanest concerns in New York 
for pay. I know what they gave me—fifty a month, six 
hundred dollars a year—and when you split that into 
weeks and figure that it comes to about eleven and a half 
dollars a week you can see it was hard going for a fellow 
who had to pay board. Billings got more; he drew all of 
twelve dollars a week—six hundred and twenty-four dol- 
lars a year; you can figure it yourself. I don’t know what 
Mattie drew. I suppose she got eight dollars; that was 
about what beginners got for pounding the typewriter and 
taking stenography. 

But Mattie was not a beginner; she came close to being 
one of the best stenographers I ever knew. The secret of 
her satisfaction with the job was that she was a nice girl, 
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A bout the Only Difference Between Silas 
K. Birch and Peter Q. Squinch is That 
Silas K. is Up Among the Big Things and 
Peter Q. is Down Among the Little Ones 


and whatever else you might think about 
the Star Cam and Cog office you had to admit 
it was as clean as a cold winter morning. 
Baker, the boss, was a clean man and a gen- 
tleman all through, and he tried to keep clean 
people round him. He did not want to hold 
hands and he would not have any greasy, flirting lady- 
killers on his force. That was why Mattie stuck to the job 
there even if the pay was low. It was as good as a letter 
from home to see her come into the office in the morning, 
hang up her hat, tuck her cuff protectors over her wrists 
and slide into her chair with a smile and a nod. 

You understand how I felt about Mattie. Billings and I 
used to go up to her home once a week or so to spend the 
evening, and usually there were one or two girls she had 
invited in, and maybe another fellow; and on the way 
home to the boarding house we always said she was a 
mighty nice girl. We never said much more than that, 
being in the twelve-dollar-a-week class and under, and in 
no position to fight duels about girls; but I had made up 
my mind that as soon as I could squeeze twenty-five a 
week out of the boss I would ask her if I could buy a ring. 
Billings felt exactly the same. 

Well, that was how things were then. There was some 
high-class honest work done in that office, for both Billings 
and I wanted to push ahead and get to a point where we 
could say something to Mattie that every girl ought to like 
to hear from some fellow. I can see now, looking back, 
just what we were and were apt to remain. We were 
cheap. We were counting ourselves cheap. We were 
underpaid and we thought we were terribly ambitious 
when we looked forward to twenty-five a week; it was big 
money to us, and probably Big Money Billings often 
laughs, when he is putting through half-million deals and 
talking hundreds of thousands to old Silas K., at the 
eagerness with which we looked forward to a dollar-a- 
week raise. In those days we never expected that Billings 
would some day get his name from a little saying he let fall 
at a luncheon: ‘‘Gentlemen, it is no use; my ears are not 
good and, if you want me to hear, you will have to talk 
louder; I can’t hear anything but big money.” 

And that was not a bluff. He had reached a point 
where it did not pay him to talk anything but big money. 
Silas K. was paying him so much that if he wasted time on 
deals involving less than a hundred thousand dollars he 
was not earning his salary. All right! 

I am rather serious and always was, but Billings was 
what we called a josher from the first day I knew him. I 
used to call him Happy Boy or Old Happy or just Happy; 
and sometimes when I was in a hurry it got shortened to 
Hap. I remember he used to call the prunes at the place 
we boarded Persian grapes—not because it meant anything 
but because he enjoyed doing it. When we had chicken he 
would say: ‘A little more of the pheasant, Mrs. Dayton, if 
you please, ma’am!’”’ Mrs. Dayton did not mind, because 
she knew Billings was not complaining or slinging sarcasm 
about, but only being amusing. We used to laugh about it, 
and sometimes we called him the prince and sometimes the 
millionaire. Jokes like that get to be a sort of staple thing 
in a boarding house and keep going for weeks and some- 
times for years. 

I guess I was right on the spot the first time Billings did 
his ten-times stunt. 

That was one pay day. The Star Cam and Cog paid us 


~once a month, but we had to pay Mrs. Dayton once a 


week, and we had finished dinner and were up from the 
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table when Billings pulled his month’s pay 
out of his pocket—all of fifty dollars or so. 

“‘T beg your pardon, countess,’”’ he said— 
he always called Mrs. Dayton by some high- 
flown title—‘‘ but my 
banker has remitted 
me a few thousand 
dollars and if you are 
notina hurry I would 
like tomake my usual 
contribution to your 
fund for overadipose 
cooks.” 

That was a crack 
at Bridget, who had 
come to the dining- 
room door. She 
grinned—they all 
liked Billings — and 
Mrs. Dayton smiled. 
So Billings began 
pulling dollar bills off 
his little roll. He laid 
them across Mrs. 
Dayton’s hand one 
at a time, counting 


them out: 
““Ten, twenty, 
Yeh thirty, forty, fifty, 


sixty, and ten makes 
seventy dollars,’’ he 
said, calling each dol- 
lar bill a ten, just for 
fun. Then I handed Mrs. Dayton my seven dollars rolled 
in a wad, and Billings and I went into the hall. He had 
run short that month—bought a hat or something—and he 
owed me a dollar and a half. He stopped me. 

“By the way, ambassador,” he said, “I am in your 
debt too. Allow me to liquidate.” 

So he handed me a dollar and a half. 

“Fifteen dollars,’ he said. ‘‘I believe that was the 
amount of the trifling accommodation. Thank you!” 

Well, we kept it up for quite a while. We made a joke 
and a sort of game of it. We would go into a restaurant for 
lunch and he would pick up the menu. Usually it was one 
of those cream-of-cow places—a dairy lunch. 

“Butter cakes, fifty cents!’’ he would say. “‘ Expensive 
place this, but we must have the best. It pays to patronize 
the good places. Pork and beans, one dollar fifty. Coffee, 
fifty cents. I think that will do for me. I don’t like to 
spend over two dollars and a half for lunch.” 

All the while the butter cakes would be five cents, and 
the pork and beans fifteen, and the coffee five, and his 
whole lunch only a quarter of a dollar. But I would come 
right back at him. 

“T’m going to have some of this two-dollar beef stew, and 
a piece of fifty-cent mince pie, and a fifty-cent glass of iced 
tea,” I would say. ‘“‘What’s money to us millionaires? 
My family would disown me if I spent less than three 
dollars for a meal.” 

And all the time I was just getting a thirty-cent lunch, 
you understand. 

As I say, we kept that up for quite a while. It gotsoa 
lot of people were in the joke. The cashier at the counter 
was wise to it. Billings would slide his check across the 
marble. 

“Take out two dollars and a half to-day,’’ he would say, 
sliding a fifty-cent piece after the check. ‘‘ And, princess, 
just give me one of those fifty-cent cigars.” 

They were five-cent cigars, you understand. It was 
the same on the elevated. Billings called the elevated his 
taxi. 

“IT know some people complain about the cost of taxi- 
cabs in New York,” he would say, ‘“‘but I’ve been raised in 
luxury and I just have to use them. What is a dollar a day 
when you can ride to and from your office in luxury?” 

He would say that while he was climbing the elevated 
stairs ready to buy a ticket for five cents. And that was 
how we joshed each other right along for a week or two. 
Then I got tired of it. I quit it. But Billings did not. Per- 
haps it was because it was his joke and he had invented it, 
but he did keep it up. I think he liked to talk and think in 
big figures. He enjoyed it. 

I went into his room one evening. He had the hall 
bedroom at one end of the house and I had the same room 
at the other end, and we used to drop in on each other once 
in a while on bad nights when we were near pay day and 
our money was about out. I dropped in on Billings this 
night and found him with an account book before him and 
writing figures in it. 

“‘Gee!”? I said. “Don’t you get enough of that at the 
office?”’ (Continued on Page 53) 
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If Your Copy is Late 


ECAUSE of the unprecedented transportation 
conditions, all periodicals will frequently be 
delivered late. If your copy of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST does not reach you on Thursday 
please do not write complaining of the delay, as it 
is beyond our power to prevent it. If your dealer 
or boy agent does not place THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POsT on sale Thursdays it is because his 
| supply has been delayed in transit. He will have 
it later. 
Sometimes subscription copies will be delivered 
first; sometimes copies sent to dealers. Until 


transportation conditions are improved these de- 
lays and irregularities are unavoidable. 


The Last Front 


ARSE will be no peace in the world until there is a 
revolution in Germany sufficiently extensive to shift the 
center of political power from Junker to people. Russia, 
Finland and Rumania show that the present rulers of 
Germany are bent on conquest and domination. They 
play the old game of statecraft in the old way. Naturally 
a party which cherishes those ideals will believe that its 
neighbors are cherishing them. A continuation of their 
régime can mean nothing but a continuation of the old 
condition of mutual jealousies and suspicions and com- 
petitive armaments. 

The dominant mind in Germany must be a mind with 
different ideals, or there can be no reasonable assurance of 
peace. This German Government—after all that has been 
said about Belgium—cheerfully assented to the principles 
of no annexations and no indemnities when it opened 
negotiations with Russia, and at once as cheerfully excepted 
all the Russian territory it wanted or could use from the 
application of those principles. Any nation which would 
trust that government would deserve what it would get at 
the first favorable opportunity. 

How many more men must be sacrificed, what military 
reverses or disappointments may be necessary, before the 
German people take an effectual share in their govern- 
ment, no one can say. But, in view of what has happened 
meantime, it now appears, even more clearly than when 
President Wilson first said it, that the real objective of the 
war is simply a government in Germany which can be 
trusted. That will mean peace. Nothing else will. 


Quite Bourbon 


NE great spring offensive had already developed and 

stood fully disclosed,a month ago. There is no longer 
any doubt that Germany is playing the old game of conquest 
and domination. Ina world of democracy, of four million 
Social Democrats at home, of labor unions, of Bolsheviki 
in Russia, the Junker Government is still thinking exactly 
in the terms of Frederick the Great, when a large part of 
the inhabitants of Prussia were serfs. It is a rather 
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astonishing fact—like coming upon a set of people who 
still travel in coach-and-four, wear knee breeches and take 
snuff; but there is no doubt about the fact. 

To get some hundreds of thousands of square miles and 
millions of inhabitants under Prussian rule, so that they 
may be taxed, exploited and drafted into the army—that 
is almost the extent of Hindenburg’s political vision. He 
recognizes the modern world only to the extent of tossing 
it a little transparent camouflage. Frederick could say 
candidly that he grabbed Silesia to satisfy his personal 
ambition. Those who do the talking for Hindenburg throw 
out some vague sops about indefinitely postponed self- 
determination. 

The astonishing thing, however, is not Hindenburg, for 
the characteristic of a good Bourbon is that he learns 
nothing and forgets nothing. The surprising thing is the 
German people. One can perhaps understand their believ- 
ing that it was necessary to declare war on August 1, 1914, 
in order to protect the Fatherland against Russia, whose 
hordes were then mobilizing across the eastern frontier. 
No German but knows to-day that Russia, in a military 
way, is more helpless than China, and that invasion of 
Germany is far beyond the military ken. 

Their docility to Hindenburg shows that freer and more 
advanced peoples underestimated the tremendous power 
of long-continued archaic ideas. The ingrained Hohen- 
zollern habit loosens its hold more slowly than we expected. 
It is loosening, however. A steady accumulation of facts 
will finally overthrow a wrong belief. The facts are accu- 
mulating. 


The Swing of the Pendulum 


ARLY Victorian individualism is as thoroughly out of 

style now as hoop skirts. Its best philosophy is found 
in the writings of that mossy old ruin, Benjamin Franklin. 
Be sober, honest, diligent, thrifty, he wrote; learn your 
trade or business thoroughly, deal squarely, save all you 
can without being a miser, invest your savings prudently, 
look after your health. 

The current philosophy teaches: Your material status, 
whatever it may be, is a product of circumstances which 
are governed or governable by political conditions; so, if 
there is anything unsatisfactory in that status, demand a 
remedy from the Government. If you have very much 
money or very little, it is because politics failed to strike an 
equitable mean. Mere individual causes for either con- 
dition, such as superior ingenuity, daring, diligence, fore- 
sight, or a lack of those characteristics, are not sufficient 
explanations; essentially it was politics that made you 
very rich or very poor. 

As the old individualism charged everything up to the 
individual, telling him that his afflictions were the penalty 
of his own sins or faults or deficiencies, the new philosophy 
tends powerfully to absolve the individual altogether, tell- 
ing him that his afflictions, aside from those unavoidable 
in nature, are the results of conditions imposed by political 
action. Instead of instructing him to be honest, diligent 
and sober, it instructs him, above all, to vote right. 

The crowds that flock to Billy Sunday show that people 
still retain a hankering for the unfashionable old stuff 
which seeks to explain their lives by pointing not to the 
dome at Washington but to their own hearts. 


Control of Prices 


RICKS, on the whole, continue to rise here and abroad. 

Washington is debating a scheme to correct this, so 
far as concerns the United States, by comprehensive price 
fixing, which will check increased cost of living, or even 
cause a fall in the general price level. 

Dismiss all currency and other theories from your mind. 
Take this very simple and incontrovertible fact: Prices 
have been rising because war tends to lessen the supply of 
goods and services, and, at the same time, increases the 
demand for goods and services. That is as clear, simple 
and self-evident as two plus two makes four. 

There is also a clear and simple corrective—to wit: 
Increase the supply of goods and services by greater ex- 
ertion and decrease the demand by ceasing to buy and 
consume things you can very well get along without. Dili- 
gence and economy are the simple old answers, without 
bothering your head over more elaborate economic theories. 

But these answers are unpopular nowadays. The popu- 
lar answer is to look to the Government; and the Govern- 
ment—always excessively anxious to be popular—listens 
sympathetically. 

It would even, perhaps, seek to avoid the disagreeable 
consequences that naturally accrue when the supply of 
goods decreases and the demand increases by just decree- 
ing that prices shall not rise, thereby relieving individuals 
from the spur to greater exertion and greater economy 
which high prices bring about. 

A scheme of price fixing sufficiently comprehensive to 
cause a fall in the general price level, under present condi- 
tions, must go decidedly beyond what any Government 
has yet undertaken. It could fall little short of wiping 
the slate as to the old scheme of supply and demand and 
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private dickering by which prices have been made since the 
beginning of history. To be balanced and equitable it must 
include fixing wages and producers’ prices for all sorts of 
agricultural products; for if consumers’ prices are to be 
arbitrarily fixed all along the line the elements that make 
the prices, including labor, must be arbitrarily fixed also. 
No government could get very far with so ambitiousa 
program without meeting grave difficulties. 4 


Moral Deficiency | 


UT of all the men examined under the selective draft 
law two thousand and one were rejected as “morally 
deficient.” 

Putting that statistically as less than one-tenth of one 
per cent gives us a flattering idea of our moral state. But 
unfortunately the report adds that the most heterogeneous 
opinions as to what constitutes “‘moral deficiency” pre- 
vailed among the examining boards. The President’s — 
proclamation suggested that this clause in the statute was 
meant to include, at least, all persons who have been con- 
victed of felony in a court of record, which naturally raises 
the question: If a man has been convicted and has paid 
the penalty which the law prescribes is he still presumed to 
be so deficient morally that he cannot associate on equal 
terms with other people? If the answer is in the affirma- 
tive, why release him from prison and turn him loose upon 
the community? Why should not every felony involve a 
life sentence? 

Who would accept the judgment of a court as conclusive 
evidence of moral deficiency? For example, Edith Cavell 
was duly convicted of a felony; the men who shot her for 
aiding poor refugees were not. 

When you leave the comparatively firm ground of a 
court’s judgment you are on an uncharted sea. William 
J. Bryan is as morally deficient in Wall Street as Wall 
Street is in Nebraska. Whatever one man or woman dis- 
likes in another is quite certain to present itself to the 
objector’s mind as a moral deficiency. 

We needed those selective conscripts. If they had been 
judged merely on the opinion of their neighbors and with- 
out any ulterior view probably the figures would have ~ 
been the other way round and only two thousand and one ~ 
would have got a white ticket. 


How Wealth Will Pay 


MITH’S income is five thousand dollars a year. He 

bought Liberty Bonds of the second issue. The Govern- — 
ment pays him four per cent, net, on the money invested 
in them. 

Rockefeller’s income is five millions a year, and more. 
He bought Liberty Bonds of the second issue. The Govern- — 
ment pays him one and a half per cent, net, on the money 
invested in them—only a little over a third as much as it — 
pays Smith for his money. 

War debts of all the chief European belligerents now — 
amount to more than a third of the total estimated national — 
wealth before the war. It is a formidable burden anda ~ 
good many schemes are proposed for shouldering it upon 
wealth. 

The graduated income tax does shoulder the burden 
upon wealth. The surtax takes sixty-three per cent of a 
very rich man’s income, nothing at all from an income up 
to five thousand dollars, and one per cent from an income 
between five thousand and seventy-five hundred. 

For Rockefeller the effect is practically the same as 
though the Government invited him to buy a certain 
amount of bonds and then canceled the interest on two- 
thirds of them. He may sell his government bonds; but 
that does not help him, for the tax will take the same pro- 
portion of his income however it is derived. 


Lincoln’s Doctrine 


“TITHE man who stands by and says nothing when the 

peril of his Government is discussed cannot be mis- 
understood. If not hindered he is sure to help the enemy; 
much more if he talks ambiguously—talks for his country 
with ‘buts’ and ‘ifs’ and ‘ands.’”’ 

That is pretty strong doctrine. Some of us would hesi- 
tate to draw the line of disloyalty with any such rigor. 
Merely talking for the country with “buts” and ‘“‘ifs’”’ and 
“ands” is regarded by many people as comparatively 
innocent. 

The ruthless tyrant who uttered the doctrine quoted 
above was Abraham Lincoln. 

Lord Charnwood, certainly an open-minded student, 
sums up his impression of this phase of the great President’s 
career with the statement: ‘‘In any case, Lincoln stood 
clearly and boldly for repressing speech or act that could 
help the enemy, with extreme vigor and total disregard for 
the legalities of peacetime.” 

Lincoln had summoned men to die for a cause. Unques- 
tionably any toleration of speech or act that tended in any 
way to undo their work would have seemed to him con- 
temptible and criminal. But Lincoln is not remembered | 
as an enemy of freedom of mind or body. 
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Pix: ZIMMERLEIN was a min- 


ing engineer. His offices were off 
Fifth Avenue, somewhere above 
_ Thirty-fourth Street. He stood well in 
| his profession; he stood high as a citi- 
_ zen. No one questioned his integrity, 
his ability or his loyalty. He was a 
good American. Atleast, a great many 
good Americans said he was, which 
amounts to the same thing. 

One entered his offices through a 
small antechamber, where a young 
woman at the telephone desk made 
perfunctory inquiries, but always in a 
crisp, businesslike manner. She was 
the first cog in a smooth-running piece 
of machinery. Her name was Mil- 
dred— Mildred Agnew—and she had a 
brother in the British Navy,from whom 
she received infrequent letters of a most 
unilluminating character, letters omit- 
ting date, place and ship—in which he 
said he was well and happy and hoped 
_ to heaven the Germans would come out 
into the open to see what the weather 
was like. 

If your business was important or 
you had an appointment you would be 
conducted by a smart-looking boy into 
a rather imposing corner room, from 
whose windows you could look down 
fourteen stories to the roof of an eight- 
story building below. Presently you 
would be invited into Mr. Zimmerlein’s 
private office. Beyond this snug little 
office was the drafting room, where sev- 
eral actively studious men of various 
ages bent over blue prints and estimate 
sheets. They all appeared to be good, 
industrious Americans; you could see 
them quite plainly through the glass 
upper half of the intervening door. 

You were at once aware of an im- 
pression that this was not the place to 
come if you were engaged in a secret 
or shady enterprise, such as the exploi- 
tation of a get-rich-quick mining prop- 
osition or any kindred opening for the 
unwary. You always said to yourself 
that you felt quite safe in the hands of 
Mr. Paul Zimmerlein and his associates. 

You went about saying that you 


them were like Mr. Paul Zimmerlein. 

He became one of your pet hobbies. 

You invariably referred to him when you declared that 
you knew at least one man of German extraction who was 
“absolutely on the level,’ and you would unhesitatingly 
go about proving it if anyone had the effrontery even to 
discuss the point with you. All you would have to do would 
be to point in triumph to the men who were his associates 
professionally, commercially and socially. The list would 
include many of the really significant figures in public life. 
Among them, for instance, you would mention several 
United States senators, at least two gentlemen high up in 
administrative circles, practically all of the big financiers, 
certain members of the English cabinet, and—in a pinch— 
the presidents of three South American republics. He was 
on record as being violently opposed to Von Bernstorff; 
indeed, he had said such bitter and violent things about the 
ex-ambassador that even the most conservative German- 
Americans—those who actually were opposed to the Kaiser 
and his policies—felt that he was going much too far. 

He was about forty years of age, tall and powerfully 
_ built, with surprisingly mobile features for one whose face 
at a glance suggested heaviness and stolidity. His smile 
was ever ready and genial; his manner courtly; his eyes, 
which were honest and unwavering, had something sprightly 
in them that invited confidence and comradeship. The 
thick, dark hair was touched with gray at the temples, and 
_ there was a deep scar on his left cheek, received not in a 
German university, as you might suppose, but during a 
fierce and sanguinary encounter with Yaqui Indians in 
Northern Mexico—a tragedy that cost the lives of several 
of his companions and brought from the people of the United 
States a demand that the Government take drastic action 
in the matter. Altogether, a prepossessing, substantial 
figure of a man, with a delightful personality. 

Shortly before noon on the day following the destruction 
of the great Reynolds plant by alien plotters Zimmerlein 
was seated in his office, awaiting the arrival of two well- 
known New York merchants and a gentleman from Brazil. 
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wished all men with German blood in “‘Very Good, Captain! Orders is Orders, Sir!’ 
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Half a dozen morning newspapers, with their sinister 
headlines, lay upon his desk, neatly folded and stacked with 
grave orderliness. He had read them and was lolling back 
in his big leather chair with a faint smile on his lips and a 
far-off frowning expression in his eyes. 

The gentleman from Brazil came first. 

‘Sit down,’’ said Zimmerlein curtly. “They will be here 
in a few minutes.” 

“That was a terrible thing last night, Zimmerlein,” said 
the Brazilian, nervously glancing over his shoulder in the 
direction of the drafting room. 

Zimmerlein made no response. He resumed his set, far- 
away expression, his gaze directed at the upper sash of the 
broad, high window, beyond which a distant gray cloud 
glided slowly across a blue-white sky. 

“Most shocking,”’ went on the Brazilian after a moment. 
He had not removed his overcoat. The fur collar was still 
fastened closely about his neck. 

Zimmerlein turned toward his visitor. 

“Take off your coat, Riaz. Make yourself comfortable,” 
he said affably. ‘‘Help yourself to a cigar.’ 

Riaz—Sebastian Riaz, diamond merchant and mine 
owner, of Rio Janeiro—removed his coat. 

“The appointment was for eleven o’clock, Mr. Zim- 
merlein,”’ he said, looking at his watch. ‘They are late. 
It is nearly twelve.” 

“Permit me to remind you that you also were late. 
Everything is in order, my dear sir. The deal may be 
closed in ten minutes—or in even less time than that—if 
there is no further haggling on your part.’’ He closed one 
eye slowly. “The contracts, the estimates, the plans are 
ready. Nothing is lacking except the signatures.” 

‘Just as they have been ready for nearly two months,” 
observed Riaz, also closing an eye. “All ready—except 
the signatures and the date.”’ 

‘We shall date them—and sign them—in our extrem- 
ity,” said Zimmerlein, going to a safe which stood invitingly 
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She Stood Off and 
Saluted Him With Mock Solemnity 


open in a corner of the room. He re- 
moved a small but important-looking 
package of papers and tossed them 
carelessly on the table. ‘“‘Suchasa visit 
from on high,” he added with a smile. 

“Yes,” said Riaz, and sat down 
again, frowning. 

“We shall never be caught napping. 
Here are the papers, as they would say 
in the melodrama. By the way, do you 
goinfor melodramain Rio? Orare you 
above that form of amusement?” 

Riaz remained unsmiling. ‘‘It is not 
so popular with us as it is with you 
Americans,” said he. ‘‘ Wesee through 
it too readily.” 

Zimmerlein unfolded and spread out 
several of the documents. ‘‘There!” 
he said. ‘Let him come who will. 
Under the sharpest eyes in America 
you may transfer property valued at 
ten millions, and no one will question 
the validity of the transaction. You 
see, my dear Riaz, you do own these 
mines and they are exactly what they 
are represented to be. To save their 
lives they can’t go behind the facts. 
And the purchasers are prepared to 
hand over the cash at any moment. 
Could anything be simpler?” 

“Nothing,” said the Brazilian sen- 
tentiously, ‘‘except the damned little 
slip that sometimes comes between the 
cup and the lip.” 

“Ah, but our cup is always at the 
lip,’’ said Zimmerlein buoyantly. 
“Don’t be a kill-joy, old chap.” 

“All well and good, Zimmerlein, un- 
less someone’s lip splits.’”? He shot an 
uneasy glance into the drafting room. 

“This is the most perfect machine in 
the world, Riaz. Have nofear. Every 
cog has been tested and is of the 
staunchest steel. Every part has been 
put in its proper place by the greatest 
genius alive.” 

“T don’t have to remind you that a 
few cogs in the foreign office have 
slipped badly.” 

The door opened to admit two brisk, 
prosperous-looking gentlemen. 

“T fear we are late,” said one. “It 
was unavoidable, I assure you.” 

“Tt is never too late,” said Zimmer- 
lein, advancing to shake hands with 
the newcomers. Then, while they were laying aside their 
overcoats, he stepped swiftly to the door of the drafting 
room and called out: ‘‘Thorsensel! Come here, please. 
And you also, Martin.”’ 

One of the men in the outer room laid down the instru- 
ment with which he was working over a huge blue print; 
with a sigh of resignation he removed his green eye shield, 
smoothed out his wrinkled alpaca coat, and came slowly, 
diffidently into the private office. He was a middle-aged, 
stoop-shouldered, sunken-faced man, with a drooping 
mustache that lacked not only pride but color as well. 
The ends were gnawed and scraggly, and there were ciga- 
rette stains along the uneven edges. Otherwise this sickly 
adornment was straw-colored. Thick spectacles enlarged 
his almost expressionless blue eyes; as one looked straight 
into them the eyeballs seemed to be twice the normal size. 

This man was John Thorsensel, civil engineer, American, 
born of Norwegian parentage, graduate of one of the great- 
est engineering universities in the country. You would go 
many a league before encountering a more unimposing, 
commonplace person; and yet here was the most astute 
secret servant in the German Kaiser’s vast establishment. 
Not Zimmerlein, or Riaz, or any of the important-looking 
individuals who skulked behind respectable names—not 
one of them was the head and heart of the sinister, far- 
reaching octopus that spread its slimy influence across the 
United States of America. John Thorsensel, an insignifi- 
cant toiler, was the master mind, the arch conspirator. It 
was his hand that rested on the key, his thought that 
covered everything, his infernal ingenuity that confounded 
the shrewdest minds on this side of the Atlantic. The last 
man in the world to be suspected—such was John Thor- 
sensel, bad angel. 

Martin, the other man called to the conference, was a 
brisk young fellow who left a roll-top desk in the corner 
of the drafting room and presented himself with stenogra- 
pher’s notebook and pencil. It is worthy of mention that 
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this book already contained the stenographic notes of the 
preliminary oral discussion between the three principals 
to a transaction involving the sale of great mining proper- 
ties in South America. Everything was perfectly prepared, 
even to the abrupt termination of the conference that 
would come naturally in case agents of the Government 
took it into their heads to appear. Martin’s notes, jotted 
down weeks beforehand, broke off in the most natural 
way. There is no telling how many times he had sat with 
the notebook on his knee in just such a conference as this, 
without adding a single word to what already appeared on 
the pages. It is safe to say, however, that the notes were 
never transcribed. 

It would have been impossible to find in the offices of 
Paul Zimmerlein a single incriminating line or article—or 
suggestion of either; for the simple reason that no such 
thing existed. Nothing ever appeared in tangible form. 
Visitors were always welcome. 

Once and once only had the slightest symptom of a 
creak appeared in the well-ordered machine. One man was 
suspected—merely suspected. There was no actual evi- 
dence against him in the hands of the conspirators, but the 
fact that a possibility existed was enough for them. He 
was an ordinary window washer, who came twice a month 
to the office—not oftener—in his regular round of the 
building. Always it was the same man who washed Zim- 
merlein’s windows, and always a few words passed between 
him and the engineer, words that no one else heard. One 
day the device to which his safety belt was attached gave 
way and he fell fourteen stories to the roof of the building 
below. He was to be trusted after that. 

The six men, gathered in the office of Mr. Paul Zimmer- 
lein, formed a combination of intelligence, wealth, energy 
and evil sufficient to satisfy even the most exacting of 
masters. Here were the shrewdest, the safest, the soundest 
agents of the cruelest system in all the world. No small, 
half-hearted undertaking in frightfulness ever grew out of 
their deliberations; no clumsy botch, no needless violence; 
no crazy, foredoomed project; no mistakes. They were 
the big men—the men who did the big things. 

Out of every nook and cranny in the land oozed constant 
and reliable reports from the most trustworthy sources, 
from agents of both sexes; sly, secret, mys- 
terious forces supplied them with facts that 
no man was supposed to know; the magic of 
the Far East was surpassed by these wizards 
who came not out of Egypt but from common- 
place, unromantie circles in the Occident. 

The departures of vessels from every port 
and the nature of their cargoes; the sailings 
of transports and the number of troops; the 
conditions in all the munition plants and can- 
tonments; the state of mind of the millions of 
workers and idlers throughout the land; the 
very thoughts of the people-in control of the 
country’s affairs, it would seem. Everything! 
Everything was known to this resourceful 
clique. They were the backbone of the unrest, 
the uneasiness, the skepticism that swept the 
land. Their agents, loyal unto death, were 
everywhere. The secrets of sea, land and air 
were theirs. They could buy—buy anything 
they wanted with the wealth that was theirs 
for the asking. 

Information came to them and commands 
were issued by them in a thousand different 
ways, but never in circumstances that invited 
suspicion. A casual meeting on the street; 
the passing of the time of day; a handshake 
in restaurant or club; brief and seemingly 
innocuous exchanges of pleasantries at the 
theater; perfunctory contact with stenogra- 
phers, employees and customers in the course 
of aday; thus, under the eyes of all observers, 
the secret word was given and received. With 
these men no word was written, no visible mes- 
sage was exchanged. And the German lan- 
guage was never spoken. 

“Trains from the West are all late,” said one 
of the late arrivals, an elderly, gray-whiskered 
man. ‘Rhine did not get in from Chicago till 
nearly eleven. It was imperative that I should 
see him before coming here, gentlemen.” 

““Well?”’ demanded Thorsensel. 

‘He says the time is not yet ripe. He has 
studied the situation, has had reports from 
many sources. It is too soon. A partial suc- 
cess would be far worse than a total failure. 
He is very positive.” 

“All right,’”’ said Thorsensel crisply. The 
matter was thus summarily disposed of. He 
did not believe in wasting time or words. He 
turned with a questioning look to the other 
prosperous-looking citizen. 

“‘He died very suddenly last night,’’said that 
worthy, responding to the unspoken query. 
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“That young fellow we were speaking of the other 
day dropped in at thestore this morning. He appears to be 
interested in a very good-looking shopgirl on the second 
floor. I don’t know how many pairs of gloves he has 
bought of her in the past few weeks.” 

“IT know, I know!” impatiently. ‘Miss Group.” 

‘‘We’re making no mistake about this fellow, are we, 
Elberon?”’ demanded Zimmerlein. 

‘‘No; absolutely no! I’ll stake my life on him.” 

**Go on,” said Thorsensel curtly. 

‘“‘The British and French Commissions sail to-morrow 
on the Elston. There is no question about it. He had it 
from the same source that reported their arrival last 
month.” 

“Martin, see that this information is on the wing imme- 
diately,” said Thorsensel. ‘‘ Wemay acceptit asauthentic.”’ 

“T should think we might,’”’ said Zimmerlein, “when 
you stop to consider that no one in the United States or 
England is supposed to know, even now, that these com- 
missions are in the country—that is, no one outside a very 
restricted circle in Washington. I’ve never known any- 
thing to be kept so completely under cover. Some of the 
biggest men in France and England land-on our shores, 
transact the most important business conceivable, and get 
out again without so much as a whiff of the news reaching 
the public. Somebody deserves the Iron Cross for this, 
Thorsensel. It is the cleverest, smartest piece of work that 
has been done up to date.” 

*‘T venture the opinion that the Elston with its precious 
cargo will never see land again,’”’ was Thorsensel’s remark. 

“The Kitchener job all over again, eh?” said Riaz 
admiringly. 

“Or the Lusitania,” amended Elberon. 

“Don’t speak of the Lusitania!’’ exclaimed Thorsensel 
irritably. “‘You know how I feel about that piece of 
stupidity.” 

“You were against it all the time, I know,” began 
Elberon. 

“Of course I was! It was the gravest blunder in history. 
But this is no time to talk about it. Everyone has reported 
on last night’s business. There were no casualties and no 
one is missing.” 


‘ 


“Good!” exclaimed the gray-whiskered plotter, his 
piggish eyes sparkling. “‘No one killed or injured or miss- 


ing, eh? That seems all that could be expected of Provi- — 


dence.” 

“Every man has reported,” said Thorsensel succinetly— 
“even Trott, from whom we had heard nothing for two 
whole days. It appears he was trapped and had to lie 
hidden in an empty bin. He got away just in time and 
without being seen. Yes, luck and God were with us last 
night, gentlemen. Not a life lost or a man scratched.” 

“Tf we come out half as well next week I will say that 
God is with us,” said Zimmerlein. 

‘“Where were you last night, Elberon?’”? demanded the 
gaunt leader abruptly. 

“‘T dined with some friends and went to the theater 
afterward, Thorsensel.” 

““Who were they?” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Heidel ——” 

“You needn’t finish the name,’”’ broke in Thorsensel. 
“T want to warn you again not to take them into your con- 
fidence; not even in the smallest of matters.” 

‘His brother is a general in the Bavarian ny 

“Tt doesn’t matter. I know all that. And one of her 


brothers is in the Reichstag. But you must not overlook — 


the fact that a great many of these people are loyal to 
America. Thatis a point you don’t seem able to get through 
your head, Elberon. The worst enemy, the direst peril we 
have to contend with is the American-German, if you 
grasp the distinction. No one seems to have used the 
hyphen in just that way, Elberon, but there is such a 
thing as the American-German; and we’ve got to steer 
clear of him. He’s not so uncommon as you may think, 
either. This man you were with last night is one. He 
would turn you over to the authorities in a flash if he got a 
breath of the truth. A word to the wise, Elberon, means a 
word to you.” 

‘‘A man is one thing or the other,” said the other, flush- 
ing. “He’s either a German or an American. There’s 
nothing in the hyphen.” 

“You’re quite right,” agreed Thorsensel. “‘The man 
you were with last night is an American in spite of his name 
and his antecedents. I happen to know. Somewhere in this 
city there is a list of the people I define as 
American-Germans. It is a rather formidable 
list, let me tell you.. They happen to be trai- 
tors, damn them!” 

“Traitors? I thought you said they were 
loyal.” 

“You’d see what would happen to them if 
they ever set foot on German soil,” said Thor- 
sensel; and it was not difficult, even for the 
stolid Elberon, to see what he meant by loy- 
alty. 

An hour later the meeting came to an end 
and the men went their several ways, unsus- 
pected by the troubled, harassed watchdogs 
of the nation. In that hour they had confi- 
dently, almost contemptuously forwarded the 
consummation of other enterprises even more 
startling than the blowing up of the Reynolds 
plant. Remote assassinations were drawn a 
trifle nearer; plans leading to the bombing of 
New York by airplanes that were to rise up 
out of the sea from monster submarines; a 
new and not-to-be-denied smashing of the 
Welland Canal; well-timed collisions of ships 
in the lower Hudson and other basins, with 


the guileless and unwary American proleta- 
riat; subtle interference in the halls of Con- 
gress; almost everything, it may be said, 
except the transfer of valuable mines in Brazil. 
That trifling detail was left to another day. 

Within the next hour a message was on its 


singularly accurate figures the military losses 
sustained by the Allies at a spot in New Jersey 
recently occupied by the great Reynolds con- 
cern. 
Iv 
T THE end of ten days the excitement and 
horror occasioned by the blowing up of 
the Reynolds plant had succumbed to the 
great American curse—indifference. 
The burning of two grain warehouses in 
Chicago, the wrecking of a train loaded with 
motor trucks, three dock fires in Brooklyn, 


explosion on board a man-of-war in home 
waters—provided the public with its daily 
supply of pessimism. Scores of alien suspects 
were seized, examined and interned. Others 
were caught with the goods, so to speak, and 


the minimum penaltyfor maximum intentions. 
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results more stupendous than anything yet _ 
conceived; deceptive peace propaganda for ~ 


way through the air to far-off Berlin, giving in — 


and the partially suppressed account of an — 


were flung into prison to await, in most cases, — 


Out of Every Nook and Cranny in the Land Oozed Constant and 
Reliable Reports 


Thorsensel nodded his head with lively sat- 


But at no time was the finger of accusing ¢ 
isfaction. ‘‘ Anything else?” : 


(Continued on Page 24) { 
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How much of an American are you? 


F ever there was a time when the voice of God spoke to men it is 
speaking to Americans today. 

The new Liberty Loan now offered by our Government is first of all 
a good money investment for you or any man. But more and greater 
than this it is a call upon your manhood to stand for liberty and justice, 
to protect your own family and home. It is the call of your country and 
the call of God. 

Look at it as an investment—Good interest on your money, and the 
strongest security on earth. You can draw your interest twice a year or 
you can let it accumulate—principal and interest together—as a nest-egg 
for yourself or your children in the years to come. 

You can sell your bonds at any time. You can transfer them to any- 
one. You can borrow money on them at any bank. They are gilt-edge 
security—guaranteed by the United States of America. 

Yes, these bonds are a paying investment for you. And you can obtain 
them at any bank or post-oflice for a small payment down and the balance 
in easy instalments. You can get a $50 bond at a time if you wish. For 
your own sake take all that you can carry. 

Do you realize that America 1s fighting for her life? Make no mistake. 
Over-confidence has lost many a fight. America is unbeatable if wuzted— 
not otherwise. This is a wor// war. There can be only two issues—world 
liberty or—slavery for a//. There can be no “draw,” We win or we lose. 
It 1s up to America and up to you. 

The brave young manhood of our nation is freely g/v7ug all; pledging 
its entire future, yielding up life itself to defend you and yours against a 
fate worse than that of the Belgians—for the Kaiser hates us worse. Will 
you begrudge the /evding of your dollars to back our gallant home-defend- 
ers to the limit? Can you hesitate about it for a single day P 

Now is the hour for every living American to listen to the voice of 
his country and his God; to stand up and be counted like a maz. 

Go and buy your Liberty bonds today ! 


A message from the 
makers of 


Sombids.. Sours 
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(Continued from Page 22) 
Justice leveled at any one of the men or women who made 
the wheels go round. 

Late in the afternoon of a raw, blustering day a young 
man presented himself at the Carstairs home. He was a 
smart-looking, upstanding chap in the uniform of a captain 
of infantry. The new butler announced that Miss Hans- 
bury was at home and was expecting Captain Steele. 

You would go far before finding a manlier, handsomer 
fellow than this young American soldier. Lithe and tall 
and graceful, he was every inch a man and a thoroughbred. 
Only a few months before he had given up a splendid 
position downtown, with a salary that few young men 
commanded and prospects that even fewer entertained, 
and eagerly offered himself, heart and soul, to the army 
that was to lift his country out of the pit of commercial- 
ism and give it a place among the proud. 

He had won his 
sword and his shoul- 
der straps with the 
ease of one who ear- 
nestly strives, and 
at the same time he 
had conquered in an 
enterprise sweetly 
remote from the 
horrors of war. 
Louise Hansbury, 
beautiful and 
gifted, was wearing 
the emblem of sur- 
render on the third 
finger of her left 
hand. 

He was to dine 
with the Carstairs 
that evening; as a 
privileged person he 
came long ahead of 
the other guests of 
the evening. There 
was to be a distin- 
guished company— 
a cabinet officer, a 
prominent South- 
ern senator, an ad- 
miral, a foreign 
ambassador, to say 
nothing of more 
than one potentate 
in the realm of fi- 
nance; and women 
whose names were 
not more widely 
known than their 
deeds in these days 
of great endeavor— 
women who had 
put aside frivolity 
and selfishness and 
social gluttony for the cold, hard business of making the 
country safe. Mrs. Carstairs herself was the chairman of 
one of the most important of the relief organizations con- 
trolled and operated exclusively by women; far from 
being a mere figurehead she was an active, zealous worker, 
an inspiration to her associates. One of the guests of the 
evening was to be an Italian countess, whose labors in the 
war hospitals of her native land had made her one of 
the most conspicuous women in all Europe. 

Louise Hansbury was the daughter of Davenport Car- 
stairs’ only sister, now deceased. Since the death of her 
mother—her father had died when she was a small child— 
the girl had made her home with this adoring uncle. She 
possessed a somewhat meager fortune—sufficient to guar- 
antee independence, however, if she chose to fare for 
herself; a circumstance that would have excited resistance 
in Davenport Carstairs had it ever come up for discussion. 

‘‘How are you, dearest?” inquired the young officer, 
holding her off to look anxiously, searchingly into her eyes. 
The color of health was just beginning to flow in her cheeks. 

“‘Gorgeous!’’ she replied, her eyes agleam with love and 
happiness. 

“Go slow,” he said gently. ‘‘Don’t tax yourself too 
much. It’s a serious job, this business of getting well.” 

“But I am well, you goose! I never felt better in my 
life.” 

“You never were more beautiful,” he said softly. 

“T’d much rather hear you say that than something 
really serious,”’ she cried, smiling divinely into his eyes. 

““You’ve had pneumonia,”’ he said sternly after the 
moment it took to regain a temporarily lost air of author- 
ity. ‘‘ Mighty sick you’ve been, darling—and A 

“And I’m not to get my feet wet, or sit in a draft, 
or Very good, captain! Orders is orders, sir!’’ She 
stood off and saluted him with mock solemnity. “I’m so 
glad you came early, Derrol,” she cried, abruptly abandon- 
ing her frivolous air. ‘‘I’ve—I’ve wanted you so much. 
This has been a long—oh, an age, dear. You knew that 
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poor Hodges was killed by an automobile, didn’t you? I 
never remember what I put in my letters. And there is all 
this talk about Belgium being a nest of spies at the outset, 
and—oh, that would be too much! Sit here with me, 
Derrol; and—you might hold me close to you—just for a 
little while. It—yes, it does give me strength to feel your 
arms about me.” After afew moments the troubled look 
that had been lurking in his eyes for a long time reap- 
peared. A light frown clouded his brow. He glanced.over 
his shoulder, and when he spoke his voice was even lower 
than it had been before. 

“Louise, dear, something very strange and mysterious 
has happened. Don’t be alarmed, dear. It has turned out 
all right. But—gad, it might have resulted very seriously. 
Do you remember that I told you about ten days ago—in 


this very room, that I suspected a certain officer in our. 


camp of being—well, crooked?”’ 


“Our Precautions Were Well Taken, Ladies and Gentlemen. The Elston Was Torpedoed This Morning. Practically 


Everybody on Board Was Lost** 


“Yes—I remember quite well, Derrol. Is—is he?” 

He smiled grimly. ‘‘That remains to be seen. I had 
observed one or two things about him that excited my 
suspicions, but I mentioned the matter to no one. The next 
day after I spoke to you about it I decided to go to head- 
quarters with my fears. As a matter of fact, by that time 
IT really had something tangible to report. I was received 
by the general himself. He was dumfounded. Instantly 
an investigation was started. The officer I mentioned was 
missing from camp. It was found that he had gone to 
New York the night before, but was expected back in the 
morning—just as I was. That was ten days ago. He has 
never returned. It has been proved beyond all question 
that he was a spy. There is no doubt in my mind that he 
got a tip while in New York and beat it for parts unknown. 
Now the infernal part of the business is that I never 
mentioned my suspicions to a soul except to you, never 
even breathed them outside of this room until the next 
day.” 

She was staring at him in perplexity. ‘‘But—but, Der- 
rol, dear, what does it all mean? You—you certainly 
cannot think that I repeated it 

“Of course not, dear! Certainly not. I 

“In the first place I had not been outside the apart- 
ment,’’ she went on in suppressed excitement. ‘‘And I 
give you my word of honor that I did not mention the 
matter to a soul in this house. Not one word, Derrol! 
If you ied 

“Calm yourself, Louise,’’ he urged, pressing her hands. 
“The chances are that he found out he was suspected 
before he left camp, and even as I was telling you he may 
have been on his way to safety. I have not told anyone 
that I spoke of the matter here; you may be quite sure of 
that. That would bring trouble and annoyance to you 
and—well, I couldn’t allow that, you know. Just the 
same, he has disappeared—completely, utterly. He got 
the scent somehow and didn’t lose a minute. Saved him- 
self from facing a firing squad, you may be sure. So far as 


” 


we have been able to discover I am the only man who 
knew that he was up to something wrong. That’s the 
maddening part of it. I—you see, I actually had the goods 
on him.” 

“You looked over your shoulder just now, Derrol,’’ she 
said, the color ebbing from her cheek. ‘‘Do you—do you 
suspect anyone here? Any one of the servants? They 
have all been with us for years—except poor Hodges, and 
he is dead; and I know that Uncle Davenport trusts them 
implicitly.”’ 

Hé held her a little closer. His lips were close to her ear, 
and the half-whispered words were fraught with the deep- 
est meaning. , 

“See here, Louise, it’s a desperately serious thing to 
say, and I know I’m a fresh, half-baked upstart, and all 
that sort of thing, but I just can’t help feeling that if I 
hadn’t spoken of that matter here last week we should 
have nabbed Mis- 
ter Spy practically 
red-handed.” 

““Oh, Derrol!’’ 
she whispered, 


know what you are 
saying.” 

“Tt’s the way I 
feel, just the same,” 
said Captain Steele 
stubbornly. 

“Then you do 
think the warning 
came from this 
house?”’ 

Louise Hansbury 


draw herself from 
his arms. 

“God bless you, 
darling, I don’t 
think it came from 
you, or in any way 
through you!” he 
cried miserably. 

“Then whom do 
you suspect?”’ she 
demanded. 

“Tt might have 
been Hodges,” he 
said, his eyes nar- 
rowing as he looked 
away from her. 

“But Hodges was 
an Englishman, 
and was violently 
anti-German. It 
couldn’t have been 
Hodges.”’ 

“In any event 
he’s dead and can’t 
defend himself,’’ 
said he. “I trust you, dearest, not to repeat a single word 
of what I’ve just been saying—not a word to anyone!” 

“*You are very foolish, Derrol, but I promise. Not even 
to Uncle Davenport or Aunt Frieda. They would be 
shocked beyond words if they knew you Ms 

“That’s right, dear; not even to Mr. or Mrs. Car- 
stairs—or that bustling young son of theirs.” ; 

“Tt would be far more sensible to suspect me than either 
of them,”’ she said. 

A latehkey turned in the front door, and a moment later 
young Alfred Carstairs came whistling into the hall. 

“Ffullo!”’ he called out, peering in upon them from the 
dimly lighted hallway. He was shedding his overcoat. 
““How’s the camp, Derrol? Getting into shape?” 

“Getting shapelier every minute,” said Derrol Steele, 
crossing over to shake hands with the youth. 


*“Where’s mother?”’ inquired Alfred, looking over the | 


officer’s shoulder at his cousin, who had not risen. 

“Lying down, Alfie. She has been on the go all day. 
Much beauty is required for this evening. She’s giving it 
a chance to catch her napping.” 

“By golly, it’s the only thing that ever does catch her 
napping,”’ said Alfred warmly. ‘‘She’s a wonder, Derrol. 
She’d be a field marshal if she ever got into the army.” 

“T haven’t the least doubt of it,’’ said Captain Steele, 
smiling. Even as he uttered the jesting words, a strange, 
uncanny sense of their importance took root in his mind. 

Very serious topics were discussed by the guests at Mrs. 
Carstairs’ dinner that evening. No one felt the least 
restraint, not the slightest hesitancy, in speaking freely of 
matters that never were mentioned in the open. Questions 
that could not have been answered outside the most secret 
recesses of the State Department were frankly asked 
here—and answered by someone who spoke with author- 
ity. No man feared his neighbor or his neighbor’s wife, for 
here were assembled only those to whom the Government 
itself could look with confidence. These were the people 

(Continued on Page 89) 


aghast. ‘‘Youdon’t » 


attempted to with- | 
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Smooth-Rolling Studs 
_ A Sure Non-Skid 


The Staggard Studs on Republic Tires are 
not put on the tread for ornament. 


They perform a practical purpose. 
Both their shape and size have a scientific basis. 


They were the first effective rubber non-skids 
devised—and, in our opinion, they are the only 
truly scientific non-skids existing today. 


These long semi-oval studs, because of their 
shape and their position on the tire, drive the 
car with a minimum of road friction. 


They also exert a maximum grip on the road 
to keep the car on a straight course. 


In other words, the Staggard Studs present 
a free, easy-rolling tread, at the same time 
offering maximum resistance to any tendency 
to side-slip or skid. 


The more you study the Staggard Tread, the 
more firmly convinced you will be that the 
Republic is the really ideal non-skid tire. 


Republic Inner Tubes, both Black-Line Red and 
Gray, have a reputation for freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber Corporation 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Originator of the First Effective Rubber Non-Skid Tire 
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opera-singing heroines who jump into 
fame in a single night, like Minerva 
springing full armed from the head of Jupiter. 
Well, perhaps some of them do so—but I have 
never met a singer, even of the highest interna- 
tional reputation, who has not had some dark 


(J sverasining er fiction is full of 


checkers of disappointment in his career. All his 
clouds may have had silver linings, but sometimes 
the silver gets mighty tarnished before he succeeds 
in struggling through the cloud, and sometimes 
another singer gets through first and steals the 
silver outright. My courage and my nerve have 
been sometimes severely threatened on the stage, 
and I have needed to summon the most dogged 
determination to keep them from failing alto- 
gether. I feel sure that all successful singers share 
my experience in greater or less degree, especially 
those who have been trained in foreign countries. 
Not all of them by any means have been through 
so severe a school as mine; few American singers, 
at any rate, have made a career in a foreign coun- 
try exactly as if they had been natives of it. 
Many have been engaged for special réles in one 
of the larger opera houses, after several years of 
experience, and have sung but a few parts, all of 
which have been those most suited to them. I 
have sung, on the contrary, the entire repertoire 
of a typical German opera house, where operas are 
regularly given of which the Metropolitan audience 
has never even heard. 

I sang in all fifteen different réles in the first 
seven months of my career. I have appeared in 
over sixty-five, ranging from the Wagner music 
dramas to The Merry Widow, and singing many 
of the réles in three different languages. It has 
been the strenuous life in its severest form, but I 
do not regret any of it or feel that my effort has 
been wasted, for I know that I understand my 
métier, comprehensively and in detail; and noth- 
ing can take away the satisfaction of that. 

The beginning of the season found my sister and 
myself in the town of Metz, as according to con- 
tract we had arrived six days before the opening. 
The weather was hot and dusty, and the town 
seemed deserted, for the regiments which gave it 
life and color were still away at the autumn maneu- 
vers. We felt very forlorn at first, strangers in a 
strange land with a vengeance, and without the 
least idea of what the immediate future might hold for us. 
My German had improved considerably since my interview 
with the director, but my sister did not know one word. 
Luckily for her there was almost as much French spoken in 
the town as German. There were many shops of absolutely 
French character, where she was treated with great con- 
sideration as coming from Paris. Even the officials of the 
town, the post-office employees, customs officers and others 
with whom she came in contact, though rather deaf in 
their French ear, would make shift to understand her if 
necessary, adding an extra touch of rigidity to their already 
sufficiently severe manner, in order to nip any French 
familiarity in the bud. 


The Complications of the Theater 


E WENT to the hotel that had been recommended 

to us, as the principal one in the town was in the proc- 
ess of reconstruction and swarmed with plasterers and car- 
penters. It was a rather dreadful place, with enormous 
dark rooms dingily furnished with heavy old-fashioned 
furniture; but it was very near the theater and as we meant 
to find lodgings. later we tried not to be depressed by its 
gloominess. 

Of course the first thing we did was to visit the theater. 
To reach it one crossed a bridge over the river, pictur- 
esquely bordered with old overhanging houses, then a 
cobblestone square, and there, rather shabby but still quite 
imposing, it stood. On the way I read my name for the 
first time on a German poster, with a distinct thrill. I 
knew my way to the stage entrance, and through it to the 
director’s office, where several shocks awaited me. I learned 
that the man who had engaged me had been superseded by 
a new one; who had not yet arrived. Matters were in 
charge of the stage manager, a huge, towering creature 
with a great bass voice, who was a rather remarkable actor. 
He had come down in the world, having begun life as a 
cavalry officer, and he had strange gleams of the gentleman 
about him, even then. He was, by the way, the one man in 
the profession who ever made me a questionable offer. He 
grew to admire me very much as time went on, and one 
day, after I had been there some time, he asked me to sign 
a further contract with the theater. 
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“You'll never get anything very much better,” he said, 
“as you are a foreigner. We’ll make a good contract with 
you, and perhaps later—who knows?—you may have a 
‘protection salary.’”’ ‘ 

He paused to see the effect of his proposal, and was met 
with absolute noncomprehension on my part, as I really 
did not understand at the time the German words he was 
using. He dropped his proposal there and then, and the 
affair had no unpleasant consequences for me, as he never 
referred to it again. And that is the single instance of that 
sort which I have encountered. Nevertheless, I might 
possibly have had further trouble with him later in the 
winter, for my looks really seemed to appeal to him very 
much. Just before Christmas, however, he died, almost 
overnight, as we were in the midst of rushing a production 
of Der Trompeter von Sakkingen. He had just informed 


me on Friday night that I should have to sing the Countess » 


on the following Tuesday. I did not know a word of it and 
was on the way Saturday morning to get the score when I 
heard that he was dangerously ill—and by Sunday morning 
he was dead. Poorman! He had some good qualities and 
real talents, but it turned out that he had been guilty 
of irregularities, under the pretense of assisting the new 
director. : 

This new director, who had never even heard my voice, 
had been a well-known Wagnerian singer in his day and 
intended to take some of the principal barytone réles in 
his new position, to the intense disgust of the regular 
barytone. All the outstanding contracts had been taken 
over in his name. This sudden change of management 
during vacation time made a little trouble for me, as it 
happened. None of the present staff had heard me sing. 
They knew only that I was a foreigner without experience, 
heard that my conversational German was not yet per- 
fect—a much rarer accomplishment than a perfect accent 
in singing—and therefore doubted my ability to do the 
work of the first contralto. So they had engaged a native, 
which meant that it was up to me to prove myself capable 
at the first opportunity or lose the chance of doing first 
roles, or perhaps be dismissed altogether. 

Our hotel was impossible for a long stay, and of course, 
after my Berlin experience, my first idea was a good Ger- 
man pension. We went to the Information Bureau, a 


feature of all German towns in those days, 
and asked for a pension address. The man 
in charge shook his head. There was only 
one such place, he said, and he feared that it would 
not suit us, but we might go and see. We went 
accordingly, and found a _nice-enough-looking 
house in the newest quarter, quite the other side 
of the town from the theater. 

The inside of the house, however, told its own 
story—concrete floors, whitewashed walls with 
garish prints on them, and deal furniture, with 
red and white table covers much in evidence. 
The bedrooms were cell-like and garnished with 
mottoes, while a Bible and candlestick by each 
bedside were the only other appointments. 

“What is this institution?’ we asked. 

“Tt is the German Young Ladies’ Evangelical 
Home,” we were told. vs 

We thanked the matron, and decided that we 
were neither German nor young enough for such 
a home, even though we might be ladies. 


Finding Lodgings for Two 


ISAPPOINTED in our hope of finding a 

pension we returned to our friend of the Infor- 
mation Bureau, this time to ask for addresses of 
furnished rooms, with a decent landlady to attend 
to them for us. He shook his head once more—it 
was very difficult in a garrison town, he said, to 
be certain of the character of a house which had 
furnished rooms to let. 

“But where do the artists of the theaters usu- 
ally live?” we asked. 

“Oh, they either take furnished rooms or bring 
their own furniture,” he answered, “‘or live in the 
smaller hotels. But then, they are Germans and 
used to judging in such cases. There is, however, 
an English lady living here who knows the town 
thoroughly, and you.had better go to her and get 
her to find rooms for you.” 

As we felt that we could not possibly ask a 
totally unknown Englishwoman to find lodgings 
for us, my sister set out on the hunt alone. Asa 
foreigner speaking no German, and a woman look- 
ing for rooms all by herself, she was received in a 
very curious manner by most of the landladies she 
visited, and evidently looked upon with strong sus- 
picion. We were getting desperate, as the time of 
my début was coming nearer and nearer and we were still 
unsettled. Finally we resolved to throw ourselves upon the 
mercy of the unknown Englishwoman after all, and wrote 
her a note begging her assistance in finding two furnished 
rooms near the theater, with a Hausfrau who would look 
after them and serve our breakfast. We had to find a fur- 
nished apartment, as we were not like some of my colleagues 
who possess their own furniture and pass their lives in a sort 
of singing journey through the country, always surrounded 
by their own household gods. 

Early the next morning, before we were up, our English 
friend kindly came to see us, and with her help we soon 
discovered just what we were looking for, in an eminently 
respectable house, where the Hausfrau was the wife of a 
policeman, so that we were under the shadow of the 
majesty of the law. 

A young doctor had the rooms, but she assured us that 
he was moving immediately and that we might send ouir 
trunks the following day. We duly arrived the next after- 
noon with an avalanche of baggage and found that the 
poor young man had had no intention of leaving before the 
end of the month and had even invited guests for that very 
evening! Floods of German ensued between him and the 
Hausfrau, while we sat philosophically on our trunks in the 
hall and waited. Presently she emerged, rather heated of 
countenance, to say that it was all arranged, and to begin 
moving our things into the bedroom. The doctor called us 
into the sitting room, waved aside our explanations and 
thanks for his gallantry and, shutting all the doors myste- 
riously, proceeded to the only revenge in his power—to 
defame the character of our future hostess. 

“Keep things locked, I warn you. Keep them locked!” 
he repeated earnestly, all the while cramming books, bot- 
tles and garments promiscuously into a trunk. 

We made allowances for his need of reprisal, and took his 
warning with a grain of salt; and as a matter of fact our 
landlady never touched anything of ours except what she 
doubtless considered her proper “‘ commission” levied upon 
our coal and kerosene. She was quite satisfactory on the 
whole, except that she would quarrel very noisily with her 
policeman from time to time, or rather he with her. When 
we remonstrated and said that we could not stand it and 
‘(Continued on Page 28) 
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We developed 
the _price-idea 
in clothing 


The clothing industry is made up of countless 
independent manufacturers in free competition 
with each other and produces annually a volume 
of clothing amounting to $550,000,000, wholesale 
value. We alone have developed the known- 
price idea in the clothing industry. 


The retail selling price of each 
Styleplus grade for each season is plainly 
marked on the sleeve ticket put on at our 
factories at the time of inspection: 

Styleplus are the only clothes in America 
thus nationally identified—the only clothes sold 
at a definite known price for each grade the 
nation over. | 

Only merchandise right in quality and in 
workmanship could hope to succeed with this 
policy in open competition. 

To the man buying clothes, our known-price 
plan assures that in each Styleplus grade he gets 
the greatest possible value at the price. 


Look for the Styleplus Label in the coat. 
$2!—Green Label. $25—Red Label. 


Styleplus Clothes are sold by leading merchants throughout the United States—one store 
in nearly every city and town. Write for copy of ‘“The Styleplus Book’? 
and name of the local Styleplus merchant. 


Copyright 1918 
Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc, 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Inc. Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md. 


I'rade Mark Registered 


‘Each grade the 


America’s only 
Rknown-priced clothes 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
that she shouldn’t, she answered that she would be only 
too glad to get out of her bargain, but that she had put her 
money into this marriage and therefore had to stay in it! 

Her small boy was named Karl, but she always called 
him ‘‘ Schweinsche.’’ She had a few wisps of grayish-drab 
hair wound round a sort of steering wheel of celluloid in 
the back. On Christmas my sister hunted for hours for a 
present for her, and finally returned with a magnificent set 
of rhinestone-set hair combs. I have always wondered 
what the poor woman did with them, as her hair could not 
have covered an eighth of their prongs. 

The reason for the summary dismissal of her former 
tenant was, of course, the extra money that she made out 
of our being foreigners who did not know the tariff, and the 
fact that there were two of us to beserved. We paid sixty 
marks a month for the rooms, service and breakfast of 
coffee and rolls, and little as this seems I don’t suppose 
the doctor had paid a penny over forty. Our colleagues 
thought us spendthrifts and gullible foreigners, as they 
paid about thirty marks and got their own breakfasts. 

My sister had two chafing dishes, on which she cooked 
our supper, but the two-o’clock dinner was a problem. I 
was too tired after the strenuous morning rehearsals begin- 
ning at ten o’clock, and the strain of trying to follow all the 
directions I received in German, to go to the hotels or 
restaurants for dinner, as most of my colleagues did. Our 
landlady suggested that she should have it fetched from 
the officers’ mess of the crack cavalry regiment, whose 
barracks were near by. She said this was a usual arrange- 
ment. We bought a sort of tier of enameled dishes, fitting 
into each other and carried in a sort of wickerwork handle. 
One contained soup, the next meat, the third vegetable, 
while bread or dessert reposed in the top. We can testify 
that even crack regiments were not unduly pampered in the 
Fatherland, for anything plainer or more unappetizing 
than those dinners I have never tried to eat. Perhaps they 
gained something when served hot in the officers’ mess, but 
we found it almost impossible to down them, eaten out of 
our enamelware dishes. After a time, when the newness of 
everything in the theater had worn off a little and I began 
“to feel my feet,’’ we arranged to dine at the hotel where 


many of the colleagues met daily. This was a far better’ 


plan, as in addition to a really hot meal we had a splendid 
opportunity to improve our German. I was naturally 
making rapid progress in it, but my sister still had to con- 
fine herself to the shops where they understood French. 
‘One day when I came home from rehearsal she told me that 
our Hausfrau had repeated to her a long piece of gossip in 
German. Seeing by my sister’s face that she had not under- 
stood, the woman said, ‘‘Oh, youdon’t understand, Frdulein. 
Well, I’llsay it all over againin French.”’ Thenshe proceeded 
to repeat. it again, very loudly and slowly—in German! 

Of course it was rather dreadful to be called just 
Fraulein by your landlady in Germany, but the social 
standing of the singers and players in a provincial 
theater was usually not high enough to warrant any- 
thing else. A position in an opera house in a capital 
city, or in a Hoftheater, conferred social importance 
enough upon its holder to entitle her to the prefix 
gnddiges—gracious—before the ignominious Friau- 
lein, which in society was properly used to designate 
only a governess, or saleswoman in a shop. 


Officers at the Opera 


O RETURN to the theater—we expected that 

my sister would have the run of my dressing room 
and that she might be present at the rehearsals. We 
found, on the contrary, that the most rigorous rules 
were enforced to forbid entrance to the theater to 
anyone not a regular member of the staff. No one 
else was allowed to pass the porter’s lodge. There 
were regular dressers provided by the theater, and my 
sister was present only once or twice at rehearsals 
during my two seasons in Metz, and then only by 
special request. 

The rehearsals for the next day were posted at the 
stage door. They were not printed or typed, but 
written in German script with chalk on the black- 
board. They would be placed there at six o’clock 
every evening, and my sister used to go over to find 
out for me what they were. She could not read Ger- 
man script at all; neither could I, very well; so she 
used to take paper and pencil and laboriously draw 
everything on the board, chorus calls and all, for fear 
of missing something. Then, letter by letter, we 
would puzzle it out, and find out the hours of my 
rehearsals, as if they had been written in cipher. 

She was always present at my performances. I 
had to write ‘‘I beg in the most polite manner for 
a seat for my sister for this evening’s performance,” 
and drop it into a special box before half past eleven 
in the morning. Then, in the evening, if there was 
a vacant place in the orchestra chairs she would 
have it. On Sundays the house was often sold out, 
so we generally bought a seat if I was singing on that 
night, so as to be on the safeside. The prices ranged 
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from four marks for box seats, to a few pfennigs in the 
gallery. The orchestra chairs cost three marks, but nearly 
everyone had a season ticket, which made them much 
cheaper. 

The rates for officers were very low indeed. The chief 
cavalry regiments had the boxes between them, and the 
less important lieutenants of the infantry or the despised 
engineers had seats in the first balcony. Years ago, in the 
old unregenerate days, these boxes full of young cavalrymen 
furnished almost more entertainment than the stage. The 
boxes had curtains to be drawn at will, and the young 
rascals would order champagne served to them there, and 
drink toasts loudly to their favorite singers in the midst of 
their performances. Some of the frail fair ones of the town 
would visit them behind the drawn curtains, and there 
were high times generally. This had all come to an end, 
and I saw very little misbehavior among the lieutenants, 
except sometimes when the provocation was really too 
strong for them. One evening a very solemn young White 
Dragoon, more than six feet tall, coming in in the half 
darkness after the curtain was up; missed his chair and 


plumped down, saber and all, on the floor of the box in- . 


stead, to the joy of his comrades; and once in a Christmas 
pantomime they all forgot their military dignity at the 
spectacle of a very fat young chorus girl, whom. bad judg- 
ment on the part of the ballet mistress had costumed most 
realistically for the part of a white rabbit. 

Sunday was usually chosen for the first night, as a larger 
proportion of the inhabitants were at liberty on that day. 
At our theater performances of opera were given on Sun- 
day, Tuesday, Thursday and Friday nights, with plays or 
farces with singing on alternate nights. The bill changed 
every night, but each standard opera was repeated three 
or four times in the season. New operettas like The Merry 
Widow were also produced, and, if successful, ran eight or 
ten times during the seven months of the season. There 
was a company of singers consisting of a “high dramatic” 
soprano, a ““young dramatic,” a coloratura, and an “opera 
soubrette’’—all sopranos. There were a leading contralto; 
a second contralto to do the very small parts, who was 
usually a volunteer without pay; and a “comic old 
woman,’ who also took part in the plays. There was some- 
times another volunteer soprano to do pages and the 
like. Then there were the “‘heroic tenor,”’ who was a sort of 
king and was treated by the management with some of the 
ceremony used toward royalty; and the lyric tenor, quite 
humble in comparison; and a tenor-buffo for funny parts; 
with sometimes a special operetta tenor when the theater 
was prospering. There were two barytones, ‘“‘heroic’”’ and 
“lyric”; a “‘serious”’ and a ‘‘ecomic’”’ bass; and one or two 
other men of more or less anomalous position who filled in 
and acted in the plays. The only singers who never did 
anything but sing were the two dramatic sopranos, the 


Miss Howard as Ortrud 
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first contralto and the heroic tenor and barytone. There 
was a company of actors besides, and all of these, no matter 
what their standing, were expected to appear in such 
operas as Tannhiauser in the singing contest, in the church 
scene of Lohengrin, and as Flora’s guests in Traviata, to 
help dress the stage. 

It was not the least of one’s troubles as a beginner to 
stand on the stage as Ortrud, perhaps, and see these super- 
cilious real actresses come filing out dressed as court 
beauties, cynically watching your attempts at acting. 

Our chorus was composed of about thirty members, and 
the orchestra of from forty to fifty, reénforced in the brass 
and wind instruments from the local military bands. 
Three Kapellmeisters held sway over them: The first 
Kapellmeister, an autocrat with arbitrary power, who di- 
rected the important operas; the second, who led the old 
stagers like Martha and Trovatore and the operettas; 
and the third, who was usually a volunteer learning his 
profession, and who acted as répétiteur for the soloists and 
directed pantomimes, the songs in the farces, and Hansel 
und Gretel once a year if he was good. He was always on 
duty during performances to direct any music behind the 
scenes. In good theaters there were several of these young 
men, as in Rheingold for example each Rhine daughter 
ought to have one to herself; and there was a special 
répétiteur for the chorus, or chorus master, besides. : 


Irene and Her Romance 


UR ballet was composed of a solo dancer and about 
sixteen coryphées, directed by a Balletmeisterin who also 
shared the leading parts with the solo dancer. One of the 
girls, Irene, was a big handsome creature who usually 
danced the boys’ parts. She had alittle girl of about six, who 
had apparently no father. During the second year I was 
told one day: ‘‘This is Irene’s wedding day; will you 
say something to her?” It appeared she and her clown 
husband had been devoted to each other for years, but had 
neglected the ceremony, as they neither of them could earn 
enough alone to support the two. The clown, August, of 
course could not findan engagement in the theater and so 
they had waited. He had just returned from a long world 
tour and now they were to be married. Everyone was 
delighted. 

Last but not least came the supers, who held spears in 
Aida and returned victorious in Faust. They were drawn 
from the infantry regiments and received seven and a half 
cents a night. They arrived with their non-commissioned 
officers an hour before they were wanted and were turned 
into a big room to be made into warriors, captives or 
happy peasantry. The result was sometimes amusing. 
In Aida they used to put on their pink cotton tights over 
their underwear, so that one saw the dark outline of socks 
and the garters gleaming through; and they all kept 
on their elastic-sided military boots, with the tabs to 
pull them on by sticking out before and behind. 
Fortunately the audience had but a brief glimpse of 
them before they were ranked in a conglomerate mass 
at the back of the stage. Sometimes on our walks 
we would meet these men on sentry duty or in batches 
with their noncommissioned officers, who would call 
out “‘Eyes right!’”’ and give us the officers’ salute 
with mighty grins of recognition. 

The principals of the opera were usually talented 
young singers on the way up or older singers of some 
reputation on the way down, with perhaps a sprin- 
kling of those who had obtained their engagements by 
influence. The contracts were usually for from two 
to three years, and were not very often renewed. The 
talented ones went on to better engagements, and it 
was better business for the theater to have a change 
of principals. Great favorites remained longer unless 
they got something better. Many of those who were 
engaged with me in Metz have made careers since. 
Two were at the Charlottenburg Opera House, in 
Berlin, at the outbreak of the war, and one in Ham= 
burg, in leading positions. One was stage manager at 
the Volksoper in Vienna, and one a teacher in a con- 
servatory. ; 

I had to sing Azucena, my first part on any stage, 
without rehearsal. The reason for this dawned upon 
me afterward. Though I sang German well by this 
time my conversational powers still left something 
to be desired. I have explained that the present 


what I was capable, and they quite expected that I 
would prove incompetent, and had engaged a native- 
born contralto to provide for this contingency. 


sing Azucena on the next, I confess that something 
rather like panic assailed me for a few minutes. The 
stage manager called me on the stage and spent 
half an hour in showing me the entrances and exits 
and giving me the merest outline of the positions. 
That is all the preparation I had for my so-called 
début. The other members of the cast had sung the 
- opera together many times the year before, which 
(Continued on Page 30) 


director had never heard my voice; none knew of' 


When I heard one evening that I should have to 
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(Continued from Page 28) 

made the performance possible. The lyric tenor was 
a decent enough colleague, though an absolute peas- 
ant in behavior, with an extraordinarily high voice, 
which was rapidly degenerating from misuse. The 
barytone was of the tried-and-true type, and a great 
favorite, and the soprano was easy to get on with. 
They were all nice enough to me, if somewhat unin- 
terested and indifferent, for I had had as yet so little 
to do with them that we hardly knew each other. 
They thought me a rich dilettante at that time, I 
fancy. I was so horribly nervous all that day that 
I fainted whenever I tried to stand up, and when I 
began to sing my sister did not recognize my voice. 
However, I was very well received indeed, all the crit- 
icisms the next day were favorable, and there was no 
question after that as to who should sing the leading 
roles. 

It was fortunate for me that I succeeded in pull- 
ing myself together sufficiently to make a success, as 
at that time the old system was still in force that 
made a contract invalid until the singer had success- 
fully completed the number of guest performances 
stated therein. When I was engaged in Metz the 
management of a theater had the right to dismiss any 
singer after three weeks, whether he had made his 
guest appearances beforehand or not, if he had failed 
in that time to make good with the public. He 
was also liable to dismissai after his first appearance 
if he proved quite impossible. This was what they 
were expecting to do in my case. 

The arrangement was most unfair to the poor singer, 
leaving him stranded after he had moved all his pos- 
sessions and thought himself established for the 
season—with practically no chance of work that year. 
The big artists’ society, which is the only protective 
institution for singers in Germany, finally succeeded 
in abolishing this unjust condition of affairs. There 
was a flagrant case of this kind in the theater during 
the first three weeks of my engagement. The high 
dramatic soprano had finished the first three weeks 
of her engagement, during which she had had to 
learn two new parts, providing costumes at her own 
expense, for a rdle which she had not expected to 
havetosing. She had had a fair success and thought 
herself secure. In the meantime the management had had 
no idea of keeping her on permanently, but had merely 
engaged her to fill in the time while they were waiting for 
another singer, who was filling an out-of-season engagement 
elsewhere, and could not report for three weeks. When 
the latter was free they told the former that she had not 
pleased sufficiently and dismissed her. The good theaters 
did not take advantage of this privilege, of course, even 
while it still existed. 


One Season’s Repertoire 


Y SECOND rdle was a very small one, one of the court 

ladies of Les Huguenots. A native first contralto would 
probably not have been asked to do such a small part, but 
there being no regular part for my voice in the opera I 
think they were glad to use my good stage appearance, and 
of course, as a beginner, I made no protest, being glad of 
every chance to become more used to the stage. The part 
was sprung upon me suddenly, and I had no dress for it. 
The second contralto also had a court lady to do, and the 
good creature offered 
tolend meagorgeous 
Elizabethan dress of 
white satin and sil- 
ver—which, she told 
me,shealsointended 
to wear as Amne- 
ris!—and she would 
“goinblack.” Iwas 
touched, but I could 
not depriveher of her 
splendor, so we ar- 
ranged something 
out of the pointed 
pink bodice of one 
of my other gowns, 
and the long white 
skirt of a summer 
dress, with a ladder 
arrangement of pink 
velvet bands sewed 
on up the front. 

I remember as I 
made my entrance 
looking up suddenly 
and seeing the sinis- 
ter eyes of Carlhof, 
the stage manager, 
fixed on me from the 
wings. He proceeded 
to mock my walk, 
which was no doubt 
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I Sang Carmen for the First Time on Christmas Day— 
Without Rehearsal 


very American, and not that of a court lady at all. I never 
forgot the mental jolt it gave me and the sudden realiza- 
tion that every réle should have a different walk. 

The range of parts that one was called upon to perform 
was astonishing. My second real part was Fricka in 
Walkiire, in which I had a great success vocally, but 
unfortunately looked a great deal younger than the portly 
Briinhilde and far more like her daughter than her step- 
mother. Then came the Third Lady in Magic Flute, the 
Third Grace in Tannhauser, Martha in Faust, Orlofsky in 
Fledermaus, Frau Reich in The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
the Grafin in Trompeter von Sakkingen, Pamela in Fra 
Diavolo, Witch in Hansel und Gretel, and finally Carmen. 
All these before Christmas of my first year. I did not have 
one of them in my repertoire when I arrived in Metz, 
except Fricka and Carmen, and the latter in French. 

The Three Graces in Tannhduser were done by the 
beauties of the theater—two premiéres danseuses and me! 
We were to dress in white Greek draperies with jewels and, 
of course, as we were to be seductive, pink roses. I wore 
my beautiful berg-crystal necklace made for me in Paris. 
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The ladies could not contain their jealousy and said 
of course aufgedonnert (adorned) like that I naturally 
would stand outfrom them. Annoyed at their petti- 
ness I removed the diamonds and flowers and all 
ornaments. They then said of course to go without 
any ornaments was palpably the best way of all to 
make myself conspicuous. So I let it go at that. 

I well remember the Third Lady, for there are 
spoken passages in this opera, and I had to speak 
German for the first time before an audience of crit- 
ically listening natives, and Mozartian German at 
that! 

Pamela nearly gave me nervous prostration. They 
were determined that I should do it, because she had 
to speak German with an English accent, so they 
said it was made forme. As a matter of fact, after 
the months I had spent in carefully eradicating my 
English accent, it was difficult suddenly to exagger- 
ate it to order. I had to learn, rehearse and play the 
entire part in five days, and I thought I should go 
mad. Ihad never seen the wretched thing, so the 
barytone who played my husband kindly came over 
to help me with the business. Otherwise my sister 
and I hardly left the piano to eat and sleep. 


Singing Under Difficulties 


aes dialogue part of the libretto was in an ancient ° 
manuscript copy, torn, marked and dog’s-eared 
and written in an almost illegible German script. I 
could not take time enough to puzzle it out, so my 
sister spent hours poring over it, deciphering the 
German letters literally one by one by aid of a key, 
and writing it again in Latinscript. I had no clothes 
for my part, as it was not in my repertoire, and it 
plays in 1820, but they costumed it for me in modern 
dress, so again my summer wardrobe was called into 
service. I learned my part so quickly that the col- 
leagues called me the Notenfresserin (note-eater); but 
the strain was awful. I remember when I was study- 
ing Pamela the Kapellmeister told me at least ten 
times how the contralto who played the Pamela in 
his father’s theater, and who was also an English- 
speaking woman, had so caught his father’s fancy in 
that role that from then on he had a tremendous 
affair with her. This he repeated to me again and again, 
but I never seemed to take the hint. 

As Erda in Siegfried I had a most trying experience. 
The director had been, as I have said, a well-known Bay- 
reuth singer, and he thought no one could sing Wagner 
but himself. Unfortunately he had a strong tendency to 
look upon the wine, and when he had a big part to sing 
nervousness attacked him to such an extent that he began 
drinking in self-defense to enable him to stand the strain. 
Perhaps his beverages were more potent than usual, but 
that night he was decidedly irresponsible. He struggled 
through the Wanderer’s first scene, and conscious that he 
was doing it badly he sent out for a bottle of champagne 
as a bracer. The consequence was that in our scene in the 
third act he was utterly incapacitated. He sang all kinds 
of things not in the text, bits from Hunding in Walkiire, 
from Daland in Hollander, from Fidelio. He rolled about 
the stage and lurched in my direction with his spear 
pointed at me, shouting Pogner’s advice to Eva while I 
was singing Erda’s responses. It seemed to go on for ages, 
but at last Siegfried, waiting for his cue in the wings, realized 
that he must save 
the scene, entered 
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1 and escorted his be- 

fuddled relation from 
the stage. I had 
made up witha 
creamy white grease 
paintandnored. My 
sister said ‘“‘Why 
did you make up 
with rouge and not 
have the pallor we 
agreed upon?” My 
cheeks were so scar- 
let from mortifica- 
tion that no grease 
paint would have 
paled them. 

The audience took 
it splendidly, I must 
confess, andrefrained 
from any expression 
of disapproval or 
amusement — though 
it must have been 
funny! Thenext day 
there were announce- 
ments in all the pa- 
pers that he had had 
a temporary lapse of 
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Shoes are judged largely by the way they wear. 


And shoe wear, analyzed, means sole wear. What 
you have to pay for shoes, by the year, depends 
almost altogether on how /ong your soles last. 


So when you buy shoes this Spring—for yourself or 
for others in your family—it will pay to give separate 
and thoughtful attention to the so/es. 

It will pay to learn the merits of Nedlin Soles—for 


these soles, costing no more than others, wear longer 
and so make shoes cost less. 


Moreover Nedlin Soles are flexible—easy on the feet 
from the first moment of use, and prevent many foot 
troubles by allowing the muscles proper exercise. 


They are absolutely waterproof, protecting against 
dampness underfoot, and resist slipping on wet pavements. 


They were developed scientifically, to have exactly 
these qualities that soles should have. 
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Ask for Nedlin Soles this Spring on the shoes bought 
for your family. You can get them on new shoes, in 
many styles, for men, women and children. 


And, when you send shoes that are worn to the repair 
shop, have Nedlin Soles applied. 


In either case, on new shoes or as re-soles, you will 
find that Nedlin Soles will save a great deal through 
their long wear—that they will give you a pleasant 
ae satisfactory kind of wear that you have not known 
before. 


But, when you buy, be sure you see the Nedlin trade 
mark underneath. It identities the genuine. Mark that 
mark; stamp it on your memory: Neolin— 
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changing quality product of 
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To Have Your Fux aie eMade Like New” 


hich do you prefer to use on your furniture— 


A polish that deposits a sticky, dust-collect- 
ing coating of oil, grease and gum, or— 


A polish that cleans and polishes at the same 
time, leaving the surface absolutely dry and bring- 
ing out the first, fine lustrous finish your furniture 
had when bought—yjust like new? 


Lyknu is not only the quality-polish, but the 
economy-polish. Lyknu goes three times as far be- 
cause its “spreading” quality is three times as great. 


Lyknu does not injure the most delicate surface. 
Only one cloth needed; only one operation. 


Three sizes: 25c, 50c, $1.00 


Get a bottle of Lyknu today! See for yourself 
why hundreds of thousands of women are now 
using Lyknu and recommending it to their friends. 


If your dealer does not sell Lyknu 
send 25c for trial bottle. 


LYKNU POLISH MANUFACTURING CO. 
Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 
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memory owing to grief over the sudden 
death of his mother, who, as the stage 
manager cynically informed us, had reached 
out a hand from the grave to save her son, 
she having been dead for ten years! The 
director went to Berlin and stayed there 
for weeks. We afterward learned that it 
was a plot, deliberately planned and put 
through by Carlhof to gain the direction of 
the theater. I can see him now stalking 
round, six feet four, chewing his rag of a 
dyed mustache, his face pale and his eyes 
glittering with anxiety as to the success of 
his plan to encourage the director to drink. 

The director once told me the hours be- 
tween the last meal and the time to go to 
one’s dressing room to begin making up 
are the dangerous ones. He said, ‘First 
one takes a glass of wine to steady one’s 
shaking nerves; later a glass is not enough 
so it becomes a bottle, then two botiles, 
and so on till control is lost.” It is easy 
for any singer to understand, and the best 
remedy is to omit that first glass. 

Carmen was the second opera which I 
had to do without rehearsal. The soprano 
had failed in it and it was promised to me 
to keep if I could do it without rehearsal. 
I sang it for the first time, quaking with 
nerves, on Christmas Day; and my nick- 
name after that was Scholne Carmen. After 
Christmas we produced The Merry Widow, 
which was new then, and I was cast for the 
Dutiful Wife. There was plenty of variety 
in my work. I would sing Carmen on 
Sunday; Orlofsky in Fledermaus on Tues- 
day, speaking German with a Russian 
accent; Pamela on Thursday night, with 
an English accent; and Frau Reich on 
Friday night, with noaccent at all! I dressed 
Frau Reich in a gown of the time of Henry 
the Fifth, while the rest of the cast went 
Shaksperean. We were far too busy for dress 
rehearsals of an old opera, and I supposed 
of course that it would be costumed in the 
real period of the play. When I appeared 
on the stage they all demanded “‘ And what, 
pray, are you supposed to represent?” 
“T am playing Shakspere’s Frau Reich,” 
I answered with dignity; ‘‘and I am the 
only person on the stage who is properly 
dressed.” But you have to know your 
colleagues well before you can make an 
answer like that successfully without their 
hating you for it. 

About once a month on off nights we 
gave performances in a neighboring and 
still smaller town. We would travel all 
together, taking our costumes and make-up 
with us, principals second class and chorus 
third. Our fare was paid, and the generous 
management allowed us fifty cents apiece 
extra for expenses! As we left at five P.M., 
returning at one or two in the morning, this 
allowance was not excessive for food alone, 
but the thrifty took black bread and sausage 
with them, and spent only a trifle for beer. 


One-Night Stands 


The village we visited had a cavalry 
barracks, a railroad station, and not much 
else. The theater was built over a sort of 
warehouse and stable combined, and we fell 
over bales and packing cases at the en- 
trance. The dressing rooms were tiny 
boxes with a shelf, one gaslight in a wire 
globe, and a red-hot stove in each room, 
and no window. We dressed three in a 
room. The stage was so small that once, as 
Nancy, I played nearly a whole scene with 
the tail of my train caught in the door by 
which I had entered, and never knew it! 
We were always given a rapturous welcome. 
Sometimes one of the principals would miss 
the train and be forced to come on by a 
later one, and then the sequence of scenes 
in the opera would be changed quite regard- 
less of the plot, for we would play all the 
scenes in which he did not appear first, 
and do his afterward. After the opening 
chorus the contralto would go on for her 
aria, and while she was singing it we would 
decide what to give next. 

“Tl do my aria!”’ 

“Ohno! Not the two arias together!’’ 

_ “Let’s have the duet from the third act, 
and then the soprano and tenor can just 
come in casually and we’ll do the big 
quartet, and then you can do your aria!” 

We would see the audience hunting in a 
confused sort of way through their librettos, 
with expressions rather like Bill the Lizard. 
This happened once in the Merry Wives. 

_ After the performance there was no place 
in which to wait but the café of the station. 
I was looked upon as recklessly extrava- 
gant because I would order a Wiener Schnit- 
zel mit Salat, for fifteen cents; and when I 
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took two cents’ worth of butter, too, they 


would raise their eyebrows and murmur | 


“These Americans!’’ Sometimes the direc- 
tor came with us, and then the principals 
would be invited to his table and treated to 
German champagne. But we were always 
glad when he stayed at home, because we 
were much freer over our beer. There were 
always one or two members of the company 
who were extremely amusing, and their 
antics, imitations and reminiscences made 
the time fly. There was one little chap who 
lived on nothing a day and found himself, 
who was an extraordinary mimic. 

His imitations of a director engaging sing- 
ers—theshy one, the bold one, the beginner— 
and his marvelous take-off of the members 
of the company kept us in roars of laughter. 
He could imitate anything—a horse, a worn- 
out piano—and when I last heard of him he 
was one of the most successful entertainers 
in Berlin. The ones in whose compartment 
he traveled on the train thought themselves 
lucky, and often arrived so hoarse from 
laughing that they could hardly sing. 


Rehearsals and Dressing Rooms 


All this experience was invaluable for the 
beginner; his self-consciousness melted like 
snow in July, and it gave him, as nothing 
else could, that poise and authority on the 
stage which were almost as important as 
the voice itself. But the work, especially 
for a foreigner, was killing. It was not so 
much the performances themselves, great 
as the strain of these actually was, but the 
constant, never-ceasing learning by heart, 
and the drag of continuous rehearsing. The 
room rehearsals of the music alone took 
place, in a theater of this kind, in one of the 
dressing rooms where there was a piano. 
The room was almost always small and very 
close, and there were eight or ten people 
packed into it, all singing hard and exhaust- 
ing the little air there was. The stage 
rehearsals, with the almost invariable and 
inevitable shouting and excitement, were 
very trying to the nerves, especially when 
one was making two or three débuts a 
week—that is, singing a new part for the 
first time almost every other night, as I did 
at the beginning of my career. The better 
the theater, of course, the greater the 
smoothness and lack of confusion at stage 
rehearsals. The singers and orchestra men 
were more experienced and more compe- 
tent, and the manners of the Kapellmeister 
improved in ratio to the importance of the 
opera house. A little extra excitement was 
permissible when a new production was 
being put on, but at the rehearsals of repe- 
titions undue exhibitions of “temperament” 
on either side were discouraged, and the 
powers that be had to mind their manners 
and stick to the conventional forms of 
address. The Helden Tenor might some- 
times have to allow his artistic nature to 
get the better of him for a moment, but no 
one else might claim such license. 

The stage during rehearsals was like a 
workshop—a certain amount of noise and 
confusion was necessitated by the labor 
going on, but no one had time to spare 
from his share of the job in hand, and the 
discipline in a good theater was remarkable. 
Stage etiquette and the relationship be- 
tween principals and chorus, principals of 
first and second rank, singers and the man- 
agement, grew more conventional and 
regulated according to the class of the 
theater. Those in authority might exact 
perfect obedience, but they had to ask for 
it properly, and though an individual was 
entitled to proper consideration, he could 
never forget that he was but a unit of the 
whole. 

The dressing-room arrangements in Metz 
were rather primitive. The theater was a 
hundred years old, for one thing, and no 
one had ever had the money to install new 
conveniences. In a good German theater 
the dressing rooms were rarely used for 
rehearsing, and the principals dressed alone, 
at least when they had a big rdle to sing. 
In Metz I shared my room with several 
other women and had only a corner of it 
which I could call my own. Long shelves 
with lockers under them ran down two sides 
of the room, with lights over them at inter- 
vals, and under every light a singer made 
up. There was a long glass at one end of the 
room, but we had to provide individual 
mirrors for ourselves. There was no run- 
ning water; only a couple of jugs and basins 
stood in one corner of the shelf. 

Good dressers were provided by the thea- 
ter. Mine was an Alsatian who loved to 
speak French with me, but whom I dis- 
couraged, as I wanted all the practice I 
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could get in German. She used to call me 
“Fraulein Miss” —pronouncing the latter 
like the German word miess which means 
mediocre; but she meant to be particularly 
respectful. I always found that it paid a 
hundredfold to make friends of the dressers, 
stage doorkeeper, property man, carpenter, 
head scene-shifter, fireman, and all the 
other workers whose coéperation was neces- 
sary for a good ensemble. It was usually 
quite easy to be on good terms with them, 
and they had unlimited opportunities for 
making things go smoothly for you, or the 
reverse. 

Women’s costumes were not kept in the 
theater; as they were the personal property 
of the singer they had to be kept at home 
and be sent over to the theater on the morn- 
ing of a performance. A basket carrier was 
usually provided, to whom you gave from 
three to four marks a month, and who 
performed this service for you—but many 
singers sent a maid. With the usual dis- 
crimination against our sex, men’s cos- 
tumes were provided in opera houses of 
all grades. In the largest theaters the 
women’s were furnished also, and you even 
had to have special permission to wear 
your own. 

The scenery and costumes in Metz were 
often surprisingly good when one con- 
sidered that so few sets must do such varied 
things. Our property man was an inventive 
genius at making something out of nothing. 
He prided himself upon certain realistic 
details. If the piece called for coffee the 
real article—though of some dreadful vari- 
ety unknown to contemporary culinary 
science—was provided, and really poured 
into the cups. If a meal was to be served 
on the stage some sort of real food was 
there for the actors to eat, even if it was 
only slices of bread served elaborately as 
the most recherché French supper—though 
usually it was lady fingers. 

Eating scenes are usually confined to the 
drama, though there are some operas in 
which a meal ‘‘comes before,” as the Ger- 
manssay. In The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
for example, the scene containing Anna’s 
letter aria opens with the company at sup- 


per in Frau Reich’s home. The wives are. 


explaining their tricks and plotting Fal- 
staff’s final discomfiture in spoken dia- 
logue. One night when I was singing Frau 
Reich in Metz there was a particularly at- 
tractive dish of real apples on the stage sup- 
per table. The Herr Reich was the serious 
bass, a thrifty individual who couldn’t 
bear to let a penny’s worth of anything 
escape him. As his guests rose to go he 
picked up the dish of apples and pressed it 


’ he improvised; ‘‘take these 
home to the children! Oh! You have no 
children. Well, take them anyway—the 
children will come later.” 

His hospitable wishes were received with 
bewilderment by the audience, but as he 
made his exit with his guests and immedi- 
ately began to eat the apples he bore his 
scolding from the regisseur very philosophi- 
cally. On some stages, where the provisions 
were more elaborate, the actors in certain 
plays made a regular practice of eating 
their suppers on the stage—in Divorgons, 
for example, or in the Anton Cyclus of 
Schnitzler. 


The Faithful Property Man 


Our property man in Metz, with the 
historic Shaksperean name of Monden- 
schein, was an ardent lover of drapery. An 
aristocratic interior, to his mind, must be 
entirely filled with as many different 
materials as possible, all hanging in folds. 
He had three pairs of near-silk portiéres— 
bright pink, dull green and pale yellow—and 
the combinations that he made with those 
six curtains were endless. Garlands of 
roses, too, were a great resource of his. 
Draped round a couch with a fur rug upon 
it, and ared light over all, they transformed 
the scene into the bower of a Messalina. 
In a white light, festooned upon a mantel- 
piece or above a doorway, they could be 
depended upon to supply the appropriate 
setting of the Erste Naive’s most appealing 
scene. The young lovehaveress and first 
salon lady had to receive them, wired to- 
gether into a bunch, with the same de- 
lighted surprise, and put them into the 
same Japanese jar without any water in it, 
in play after play. But the property man 
always squandered a perfectly new, un- 
creased piece of paper for every perform- 
ance with which to make a cornucopia for 
them, in the approved German style. He 
was quite a specialist in such matters as the 
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color of telegrams in different countries, and 
in the manner of folding newspapers— 
points which are sometimes neglected in 
many better theaters. Of course his talents 
in this direction had a better chance in the 
dramatic than in the operatic productions. 

It is a curious thing to note, in this con- 
nection, how archaic the arrangement of 
such details remains in operatic perform- 
ances even on the best stages—how in 
Carmen, for example, the singers must pre- 
tend to drink to Escamillo out of perfectly 
dry tin cups, instead of using real wine and 
glasses, as a quite second-rate dramatic 
company would do; how Butterfly and 
Suzuki are never given real tea to serve to 
the Consul or Yamadori; or how the girls 
in Thais bring up their water jars out of 
the well with the outsides quite dry. 

Of course, in Metz, matters of costuming 
were simplified, and historical accuracy was 
not one of the aims. For example, every- 
thing before Christ was done in fur rugs and 
winged helmets for the men, and flannel 
nightgowns and long hair for the women. 
Any period up to the thirteenth century was 
costumed in mantles and gowns of furniture 
brocade; after that it was old German or 
Spanisch—Shaksperean, mostly black vel- 
vet and jet or white satin and silver—until 
it turned safely into rococo, which meant 
white wigs. After that it was all modern, 
and even the chorus had to supply its own 
modern clothes. The men principals had 
their historical costumes, with the exception 
of wigs, tights and shoes, supplied to them, 
but the women had to have their own. The 
collection of men’s clothes in an old theater 
was sometimes quite remarkable, some of 
the suits of a hundred years ago being ac- 
tually of the period. 


‘The Smells of the Theater 


They retained the smells of the period 
also, many of them; for in a theater like 
that of Metz I don’t believe the men’s 
clothes were ever cleaned. Things which 
had been worn several times a week for 
seven months a year during the last hun- 
dred years had accumulated a richness and 
variety of odors that must be sniffed to be 
appreciated—‘‘a very ancient and fishlike 
smell’ indeed. I often wished at Metz 
that I had no use of my nose, and I have 
wished it many times since. As eris, 
to force your way for the entrance in the 
triumph scene through an Egyptian popu- 
lace composed of German infantrymen was 
a squeamish business at best; but when 
they were attired in clothes that hadn’t 
been washed for years it was a feat before 
which anyone might quail, especially if he 
belonged to the number of unfortunates, 
unluckily far from rare among singers, 
whose stomach nerves were affected in any 
case when they had a big part before them. 

Washing was not any too popular in 
Metz even among the principals. I have 
dressed with leading women whose arms 
showed streaks of white where the water 
had run down as they washed their hands, 
stopping conscientiously at the wrists, 
Their make-up would be removed with the 
same dirty rag night after night during the 
whole season; and their personal garments, 
under more or less smart outer raiment, 
had often done overlong service. I must 
hasten to say, however, that this state of 
affairs was the exception rather than the 
rule, and that in better theaters the women 
principals were always scrupulously cleanly. 

Overornamentation or fineness in under- 
garments was usually looked upon as rather 
questionable among the solid middle classes 
in Germany. My mother had made me a 
dainty supply of beribboned linen, and I 
was told after I had been in Metz for some 
time that at first the Alsatian woman who 
dressed me looked upon it with suspicion 
However, she changed her mind later on, 
and put it down to American extrava- 
“as —always a safe play. Some of 

e men were much more careless than the 
women. Our operetta tenor played the 
whole season in the same shirt, powdering 
the bosom freshly each evening with a 
ee powder which he used for his 
ace. 

At carnival time some of the actors re- 
mained for three days in the clothes in 
which they had played on Saturday night, 
never going to bed or even removing their 
make-up till the fun came to an end early 
Wednesday morning. 

Many of the older members dyed their 
hair, as it had begun to turn gray. 
course they did not have it done by compe- 
tent people or nearly often enough, and the 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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Go to your druggist, hardware man, auto- 
mobile supply store—and say: 


“Let me have a Colossus sponge!” 


Mention your purpose. (Father Neptune grows 300 
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The World’s Finest for 
Washing Automobiles 


Colossus Sponge, ‘‘Peerless’’ Quality, $1.35 
Best of all; soft but durable; carries lots of 

water. (Other sizes from 50c to $2.50, each 

in carton, priced and branded ‘‘Colossus.’’) 


Colossus Chamois, ‘‘Dover’’ Quality, $1.50 


A “twin” necessity with the “Peerless” 
sponge for keeping the car shining. This is 
the finest chamois imported today—heavy, 
expertly tanned and durable. 


Colossus Sponge ‘‘B’’ : : 

A choice value in bath sponges—semi- 
bleached—soft yet durable. Each in a sani- 
tary glassine wrapper, trade-marked and priced. 
(Other sizes 50c to $2.50.) 


Colossus Sponge ‘‘E’’ 5 $0.50 

A delightfully soft ‘“‘silk’’ sponge for face 
and baby’s bath. Sealed in a transparent 
“purity”? envelope—a dainty gift for mother 
or little one. (Other sizes 10c to $1.50.) 

““Colossus’”’ sponges (and chamois) come in 
many grades and sizes, for all purposes. At 
the leading stores everywhere — ask your 
dealer. 


To Dealers and Jobbers 
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“ srief.”” Write on your letterhead for our hand- 
some 48-page Sponge Handbook and proved 
ways to make your stock of sponges pay | 


To Manufacturers and Other 
Large Users of Sponges 


NV quantity users are saving a worth- 
while per cent of their sponge bill by 
using ‘‘Colossus’”’ sponges. You can do the 
same. 


This company handles only pure sponges—no 
“doped’”’ goods. We do not sell by weight 
but specify all bales and cases to contain a 
definite number of sponges, sizes indicated. 


Save money by seeing to it that the ‘‘Colossus 
of Rhodes” is on every bale or case of sponges youuse. 


For the full story of sponge fishing, grading 
and buying, get Rhodes’ “‘Complete Hand- 
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and satisfaction. 
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Weed Chains on front tires of motor cars are as 
necessary as flanges on front wheels of locomotives 
The front wheel skid is the greatest cause of the many automobile accidents which keep the news- 


paper columns sprinkled with harrowing accounts. Appreciating this fact, The Scientific American 
in the following editorial advocates the use of Tire Chains on the front as well as rear wheels. 


“The majority of automobile owners fit chains to 
the rear wheels only, and appear to consider this ample 
insurance against accidents from skidding, but this prac- 
tice is a doubtful economy, for, although the rear wheels, 
thus armed, may hold the road fairly well, the really 
bad accidents too often result from the inability of the 
driver to control the course of his machine. Any old 
bicycle rider knows that he can retain the control of 
his machine and maintain his balance when the rear 
wheel skids badly as long as the front wheel holds its 


To use Weed Chains only on rear tires means to have your car only half protected. 
Put Weed Chains on all four tires at the first indication of slippery going and you 
will have quadruple protection against injury, death, car damage and lawsuits. 


Weed Chains Are Sold for All Tires by Dealers Everywhere 


yyy alinicotporcled 


in Grevin Co ae wees 
IN CANADA; DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED. NIAGARA FALLS, ONTARIO. 


grip on the road, but that he becomes helpless when- 
ever the front wheel slides. The same conditions are 
true in the case of the automobile, but in an exaggerated 
degree, for its weight and the average speed both tend 
to make the grip of the front wheels on the road pre- 
carious, and a skidding front wheel is not much different 
from a broken steering gear in the possibilities of dis- 
aster. Recognizing these facts, it is apparent that 
chains are fully as necessary on the front wheels as on 
the rear.” 
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shades of rusty brown, green or purple it 
assumed were quite startling. Our first 
Kapellmeister used to dye his hair a rich 
black. He was a good-looking man and 
very vain. He was also portly and easily 
became overheated. Of course when this 
happened the perspiration running down 
his neck was dyed black, too, and he would 
be intensely worried for fear we should see 
it. We knew his sensitiveness and took 
delight in sitting directly behind him at 
the piano, though he would urge, beg and 
finally command us to sit beside him. He 
was kind-hearted in his way, and I remem- 
ber one instance of this. The stage manager 
in a vile humor had come storming into the 
midst of a room rehearsal one day with 
some trivial complaint against me, and had 
succeeded in making me cry—not a difficult 
matter at that time, as I was always in a 
state of nerve strain owing to continuous 
overfatigue. The Kapellmeister did his best 
to comfort me, telling me not to mind, 
praising my work, and finally pressing upon 
me his huge brand-new silk handkerchief — 
a real sacrifice, as he had probably intended 
to use it for days! His finger tips used to 
split in the cold weather from much piano 
pounding, and I won his heart by prescrib- 
ing collodion for them. He continually 
praised my sight reading and quickness in 
learning, and it was he who gave me the 
nickname of Note-eater. 

The Bohemian, Hungarian and Croatian 
singers nearly always added to one’s joy in 
work by eating garlic. The high dramatic 
soprano in my next engagement was from 
Croatia. The first time I went to Prague 
to sing, on alighting from the train I sniffed 
a strangely familiar odor. The impression 
of familiarity grew stronger and stronger as 
I drove to the hotel—but I couldn’t place 
it. At last it came to me—the whole town 
smelled like our soprano! I often wished, 
while on the stage, for temporary atrophy 
of the senses. In addition to the fustiness 
of much worn clothes and infrequent bath- 
ing you really had all kinds of horrors to 
endure. 

Some terrible creatures with a passion for 
distinct enunciation and with unfortunate 
dental formation sprayed you copiously 
when uttering words like Mutter or Freude. 
This always seemed to happen in some im- 
passioned scene when you simply couldn’t 
get away from them, and had absolutely 
no defense. Others had painfully hot and 
wet or painfully cold and wet hands with 
- which they persistently pawed you. I 
remember one lyric tenor who was my bug- 
bear because he had hands like a fresh cold 
fish. The soprano and I had a scene with 
him in one opera, in which she had to say 
“The hand, so soft, so warm,” speaking of 
his clammy member. I dared her one night 
to say instead ‘‘The hand, so moist, so 
cold,’ and when it came to the point, sure 
enough she did so, her voice so shaky with 
suppressed laughter that it came out in a 
tremulous pianissimo. We both had to turn 
away from the front in silent convulsions, 
but not a soul in the house was the wiser. 


Canfield at Metz 


This is a horrible subject and I might 
enlarge upon it endlessly, recalling for ex- 
ample the pleasures of being folded in the 
embrace of a large, warm, damp tenor 
smelling at best of onions; or still worse 
the large drops which rained upon you, 
during the most touching love scene, from 
his manly brow, while you, though shud- 
dering with disgust, daren’t try to dodge 
them or even change the wistfully adoring 
expression of your couhtenance. It may be 
honest sweat, but it is a demd, moist, un- 
pleasant kind of honesty in my opinion. 
Goritz told me that he once, as Kurwenal, in 
the last act of Tristan, dripped ona prostrate 
Tristan’s eye so long that the poor tenor 
was blind for days after. That was Ger- 
man efficiency! 

Some of the colleagues at Metz were a 
great contrast to others in their scrupulous 
care of their personal appearance. The 
lyric barytone, a youngster from the Rhine- 
land making his début in opera, attracted 
me at the very first rehearsal by his groomed 
look and beautifully manicured finger nails. 
He came from quite ordinary people, and 
had been brought up to be a curtain 
hanger, upholsterer, and so on. He had 
never met any Americans before and we 
grew to like him very much and used to let 
him go for walks with us and come to us for 
tea. He was always criticizing the hang of 
the curtains and things in our rooms. We 
taught him to play Canfield, more to keep 
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him from talking than for any other reason, 
for my sister and I used to play patience 
for hours, so that we should not be tempted 
to talk when I was resting my voice in the 
brief intervals between rehearsals and per- 
formances. We used to play with little 
German patience cards in a pocket size, 
and he was simply infatuated with the 
game. He showed all his friends how to 
play, and dozens of packs of these cards 
were imported from Frankfort, where they 
were made, 

The craze spread rapidly; all the officers 
began to play in their casinos, and the 
principals in the theater were always being 
roared at for keeping the stage waiting 
during rehearsals, when they missed their 
cues by being absorbed in the game of Can- 
field. It became the great resource of 
those who had small parts in the first act of 
an opera and then had to wait in costume 
and make-up until the very end, like the 
Meister in Meistersinger, or Mary in Der 
Fliegende Hollander, who has seemingly an 
interminable wait after her one scene at 
the beginning of the second act, until at the 
very last of the third she has to rush in for 
one single phrase. 


Al New Colleague 


In return for our tea the little barytone 
would tell us amusing tales of his experi- 
ences in a cavalry regiment while doing his 
military service. His high spirits and his 
beautiful voice made him popular with 
officers and men, but he was quite unamen- 
able to discipline, and had spent something 
like ninety days in prison during his first 
year—for such offenses as refusing to stop 
singing on the march and for cheeking an 
officer. Our rooms, through him, were the 
starting place of new culinary ideas in 
Metz. We taught him to make and like 
such American delicacies as salted almonds, 
chocolate fudge and hot chocolate sauce for 
ice cream, an unheard-of combination. We 
tried to make him like fruit salad with 
mayonnaise; but the mixture of sweet 
with oil and vinegar was too much for his 
burgher palate. 

The country round Metz was rarely 
beautiful, in its half-French, half-German 
character. It retained its typical French 
poplars, planted in long lines, which turned 
pure gold in autumn. A placid river, the 
Moselle, ran between hills covered with 
orchards and vineyards, with picturesque 
villages of gray stone and red tiling piled 
steeply up their sides. The meadows in the 
fall were filled with lavender crocuses—the 
kind that Meredith’s Diana got up at four 
A.M. to gather. Every village had of course 
its Gasthaus, some still absolutely French in 
the arrangement of their marble-topped 
tables, mirrors and red-upholstered benches 
running round three sides of the room. We 
drank coffee in autumn and Maibowle in 
spring in every one of them, I think. 

The town of Metz itself was interesting 
enough, and we explored it thoroughly. It 
was very ancient ground indeed, and there 
were Roman walls still to be seen, with 
characteristically beautiful brickwork; old 
chapels, a Gothic cathedral, and the re- 
mains of the medieval wall and moat which 
once surrounded the town, with great 
arched fortified gates at its entrances. 

Later in the season another colleague 
sometimes joined our tea parties and walk- 
ing expeditions. This was an immensely 
talented youth attached to the theater in 
an anomalous position of third Kapell- 
meister, in reality a volunteer without pay, 
hoping to pick up an occasional chance to 
gain experience in conducting an orchestra. 
He was a Frenchman of excellent family 
who had studied in one of the great conserv- 
atories and thought he spoke the German 
language. Such German I have never 
heard before or since. His French inability 
to aspirate an h, a pronounced stutter, and 
the most nonchalant disregard of gender, 
formed a combination which was enough to 
upset the gravity of a German customs- 
house official himself! It was his business 
among other things to break in the new 
members of the chorus in any opera which 
they did not know, but of course his version 
of their language rendered any authority he 
might have had over them quite ineffectual, 
and his position was anything but enviable. 

At the same time he was a really magnif- 
icent pianist, a composer of promise and a 
thorough musician; but if ever a creature 
was out of his element he was that creature 
as Kapellmeister in Metz. And yet what 
was a young fellow in his position to do? 
The desire to conduct, the longing to inter- 
pret the great masters through the medium 
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Write for Free Booklet showing all styles with descriptions. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 
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peciail Dispiay of the 
Leonard 


fleanable 


“Refrigerator 


i This Week ; 


Get better acquainted 
with the Leonard 
Cleanable Refrigerator 


Do not be satisfied to look only at the 
outside of the Leonard Cleanable Refrig- 
erator. You cannot begin to appreciate 
it that way. Ask your dealer to show 
you every detail of this famous refrig- 
erator. See all of the many new features 
that help you every day. 

The week of April 22nd-April 27th inclu- 
sive, is Leonard Refrigerator Week. Your 
dealer is always glad to show you the Leonard 
Cleanable, but this time he has set aside to 
specially exhibit the Leonard Cleanable. He 
will be ready to answer all of your questions. 

In the next Saturday Evening Post we will 
have a page which will tell you how to decide 
on a refrigerator—all the points you should 


know to purchase wisely. 
In the meantime be sure to save one day 
in this time to see the Leonard Cleanable. 


Whether you are planning to buy a refrigerator 
now or not, it will pay you to learn all about 
the Leonard Cleanable now. 

Write for catalog and a sample of the 
Leonard Porcelain—also our interesting help- 
ful booklet—‘‘Care of Refrigerators.” 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co. 
124 Clyde Park Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Does the hot water 
faucet mean what it 
says? 


e)* does the water run cold when baby’s to be bathed, 
or father plans a hurried shave; or there’s need for 
plenty of hot water in kitchen or laundry? 


No such disappointments when your water boiler is 
connected with a Lawson Water Heater. 


You're always sure of an abundant supply of piping- 
hot water. At lower cost, too, than with other heaters! 


We built the first coil (boiler) heater ever made. 
We've been producing and improving this type of 
heater for nearly a quarter century. T hat’s why the 
Lawson is best, for service and economy. Why more 
than a million are in use, supplying the hundred- and- 
one hot-water comforts and conveniences in the home. 

The Lawson costs little to install. And gives you 
the most hot water for the gas consumed. Just 
light the burner! Soon the ‘‘hot”’ faucets all over 
the house are ready. 


The No. 22 (illustrated) is a DOUBLE coil heater, which 
means large heating surface, big capacity, and quick results. 
Drilled star burners assure perfect combustion, Every unit of 
heat energy is used. Low operating cost! 


The Heater is made automatic in operation by attachment 
of Lawson Thermostatic Valve. 


Your Plumber or Gas Company can supply you 


Write for folder ‘‘Plenty of Hot Water,’ show- 
ing sizes and styles of Lawson Water Heaters. 


Lawson Mig. Co. of Pittsburgh 


Insist on the 
genuine. 
Look 

for the 
name— 


{gigs 


Also makers of the famous Lawson 
Odorless Room Heaters. Send for 
descriptive folder. 
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You realize that lawn mower blades 
have to be constantly sharpened to cut easily 
and clean—dull blades drag and chop. An exclusive 
feature of “PENNSYLVANIA” Quality Lawn Mowers 
is that all blades are of crucible tool steel (oil-hardened 
and water-tempered) with self-sharpening action. 


PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER WORKS, 1621 N. Twenty-Third St., vee 


Sold by Hardware Dealers FREE—A booklet, 


and Seedsmen 


“*How to Care for 


the Lawn’’—written by an 


authority—mailed on 


request. 


ON THE HANDLES OF 
“Pennsylvania” - 
“Pennsylvania, Jr.” 
“Pennsylvania Golf” 


“Pennsylvania Putting i 


Greens Mower” 
“Pennsylvania Pony” 
“Pennsylvania Horse” 

“Pennsylvania Grand” 


BS “Pennsylvania Trio” 


S Continental” 
“Keystone” 
“Great American B, B.” 
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of an orchestra, possessed him to the point 
of obsession; but where to find an orchestra 
to conduct was a problem. The barrier ‘‘no 
experience’’ was erected across his path as 
it had been across mine, though he must 
serve an apprenticeship somewhere. So he 
endured a veritable martyrdom in the pur- 
suance of his dream. He was a pupil of 
Nikisch and told us Nikisch had told him 
he made half his career with his cuffs. 
Whoever has watched him shoot them gently 
out as he begins to conduct will know what 
he meant. 

Our rooms were a sort of haven for this 
boy, I think, where he could talk of the 
things that absorbed him in a language 
that was his servant instead of his master. 
In return he would play so gorgeously for 
us that our little upright piano rocked 
under the strain. He could suggest a whole 
orchestra in his playing. Strauss’ Salome 
was new then and he reveled in it, and 
adopted the motif of Johanahan as a sig- 
nal which he and the barytone would 
whistle under our windows. Sometimes he 
would get lost at the piano and play for 
hours, till our supper time was past, and 
our good friend Emma Seebold would rush 
in and urge us to hurry and get ready for 
some mythical dinner to which we were 
invited. This was always successful, owing 
to Seebold’s talent. 

We grew very fond of her and often spent 
our evenings together. She had a lovely 
voice and would put her head back on the 
chair sometimes in the evening and sing us 
languorous Austrian peasant songs with her 
fascinating Viennese accent. Her passion 
was remnants, and she would send home 
boxes of scraps of passementerie and odds 
and ends of silk trimmings, which she would 
sew all over her costumes. The richness she 
saw init was pathetic. Bargain gloves were 
also irresistible, and she had green ones and 
purple ones, spotted and mildewed ones, 
and loved them all because they were cheap. 

The pianist and the barytone often met 
at our rooms and got on surprisingly well, 
considering their utter lack of points of con- 
tact and the natural contempt that they felt 
for each other. The Frenchman believed 
that his astral body or psychic envelope or 
something was visible as an aura of light 
round his hand, and he would hold it up 
and look at it and say “Oh, owt, elle est 
la—je vais bien aujourd’ hut!” or shake his 
head and say ‘“‘Non, pas la aujourd’ hui— 
je ne suis rien!’”? He was good looking, 
bearing a strong resemblance to the por- 
traits of Oscar Wilde. He dressed well, and 
his washing bills—amounting, as we were 
told with bated breath, to ten and fifteen 
marks a week—were the scandal of the 
theater! Since those days he has gone back 
to his piano, though he persevered in the 
theater long enough to obtain a second 
Kapellmeister position in a good opera 
house. I have met him casually all over 
Europe, and he is one of the very few of the 
old colleagues from Metz whom I have 
ever seen again. 


Some Famous Guests 


These three were the only ones of that 
season whom we cared about, though we 
were friendly enough with all of them after 
Christmas, and as I have said we dined at 
the hotel with a group of them every day. 
They were all types in their way. First the 
director—a survival of the old school, with 
rather long dyed hair and enormous dyed 
mustache, always in frock coat with a large 
tie in which reposed a royal monogram in 
pearls and diamonds presented to him by 
the Hereditary Grand Duke of Glumphen- 
bergen-Schlimmerheim, or something, dur- 
ing his career as Helden Bariton. In the 
street he wore a soft black felt hat which 
would have done for the Wanderer in 


E Siegfried, and of course a fur-lined coat 


‘whenever the weather gave the least excuse 
for one. Champagne was his universal 
panacea—his very present help in trouble. 
If he had a disagreement with a singer for 
any cause and wished to make it right 
again, he would always send a bottle of 
Sektif it was a woman, or present the money 
to buy one if it was a man. 

He had been a famous singer in his day, 
and had known others far more so, and his 
reminiscences could be interesting enough. 
His stories of Bayreuth under the old 
régime were really interesting—with the 
prescribed position of every finger, every 
gesture studied to an inch, every tone 
closed, opened, colored according to strict- 
est rule, every syllable enunciated with 
minutest care—and the effect of all this 
schooling on the singer, the strained and 
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broken nerves, the edod voices that were 
the result of it. 

One result of his former glory was that 
famous people came to his theater to per- 
form, and it also seemed to us as if all 
the former singers or actors in Germany of 
any pretension to fame, who had sons or 
daughters to launch in either profession, sent 
them to our director for a début. This was 
looked upon by us as a bore; but the famous 
guests were rather amusing, because when 
they had gone the director used to relate all 
kinds of derogatory stories about them. 
Possart—Ritter, Ernst von—was perhaps 
the most renowned. He came to recite 
Manfred at a special performance with our 
soloists and chorus. The director told us 
how during the most impassioned speeches 
of Goethe or Shakspere his eye would be on 
the upper gallery, counting empty places, 
and how after the performance when the 
box-office sheet showed a full house he 
would demand, ‘‘What about those three 
empty seats in the second row of the top 
gallery at the left?” 

He told a similar tale of a famous 
Austrian guest artist, the leading Teutonic 
exponent of his day of the negative side in 
the never-ending argument of stage technic, 
‘to feel or not to feel.’”?’ He had mechanical 
as well as histrionic genius, and his dra- 
matic art had become so mechanical, too, 
toward theend of his career, that he utilized 
such places in his great parts as Hamlet’s 
soliloquy for thinking out scientific puz- 
zles, though his power over the emotions of 
his audience never lost its effect. 


The Prude and the Dragoon 


The director’s wife was very nice to us. 
She often invited us to visit her, though we 
did so but seldom. Her rooms were filled 
with relics of her former life—portraits of 
herself as lady-in-waiting to the Empress of 
Austria, in court dress, portraits of her em- 
press, old photographs of groups on ter- 
races and at castle gates, almost every 
person in them a ‘‘personage.” She herself 
still wore her hair as her empress had done— 
in a coronet of narrow braids set round her 
head. She said that they were sewn to- 
gether with the same colored silk as the 
hair every morning after being braided, to 
make them stand up. With us she always 
played the grande dame, apparently quite 
without effort, but there were stories about 
her that seemed to show that she could be 
something very different. 

She certainly could talk most interest- 
ingly of her former grandeur. One of her 
tales was of a lady of the court who owned 
the smallest dog that anyone had ever seen. 
It was so tiny that she used to carry it, 
when in evening dress, in the front of her 
décolletage. One night at dinner as she 
leaned forward to eat her soup the dog fell 
into the plate. There was vermicelli in the 
soup, and before she could fish it out of this 
entanglement the poor little thing was 
drowned! ; 

Another time she showed us a photo- 
graph of a very slim and shapely young 
dragoon in full regalia, cloak and all, hold- 
ing a letter up to his face. As there was evi- 
dently a story we begged her to tell it to 
us. She said that there had been a certain 
young married countess of the court, who 
was known as a great prude and was always 
boasting of her exaggerated wifely devotion. 
Her airs became, said the Frau Director, 
quite insufferable, and soshe herself resolved, 
to put such armor-plate virtue to the test. 
At carnival time, therefore, she dressed 
herself as a young officer for a ball at which 
the court circle was to be present, and a 
very dashing figure she made, according to 
the picture. In this disguise she then pro- 
ceeded to give the countess the rush of her 
life. The gallant pursued the virtuous 
countess all the evening, and was rewarded 
by being asked to escort her ladyship to her 
home. In the carriage the “‘lieutenant’s”’ 
attentions became still more pressing, when 
to his secret dismay the fair creature sud- 
denly melted entirely, cast herself into his 
arms and swore she adored him. Arrived at 
her house’ the lieutenant beat a hasty re- 
treat, vowing all sorts of things for their 
next meeting, which naturally never took 
place. But the vanished lieutenant did not 
resemble the gentlemen of Virginia, who 
kiss and never tell, for the countess’ share 
in the story leaked out, and her reputation 
for unassailable devotion was irreparably 
damaged, to the great satisfaction of all her 
acquaintances, 

- Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Kathleen Howard. The third will appear 
in an early issue. 
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AWAY FROM 


FTEN you think the wolf is far away from 
your door, when in reality he is actually in 
your kitchen, tracking your steps, robbing 

you of your time, your energy, your efficiency, et 
ing the very food itself! 


A kitchen cabinet is the first protection against his 
depredations; but not the complete safeguard. To 
provide utmost security a kitchen cabinet should com- 
bine method that carries far beyond the mere arrange- 
ment of drawers, bins, racks, shelves and the other 
conveniences that make all kitchen cabinets good as 
far as they go. (Note free book on kitchen management.) 


Buy your kitchen cabinet for convenience by all 
means—but buy for utmost convenience. In select- 
ing a McDougall Kitchen Cabinet, for instance, it 
is assuring to know that your cabinet is made by 
the pioneer of this great industry, McDougall, the 
originator of kitchen cabinets. 


It is comforting to realize that your McDougall 
embodies the good points of all, none of their dis- 
advantages, and many features exclusively its own. 


But, what is more, you will find the McDougall to be 
a method of better kitchen keeping—not an ordinary 
kitchen cabinet. Beginning with its own many 
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YOUR 


superiorities, its convenience extends to the proper 
care of the stove, ice-box, pantry, on to the better 
utility of foods themselves. (See free book offer.) 


DOOR 


In this way the McDougall becomes more than a 
better cabinet—it initiates method in your kitchen— 
method by which you save time, steps and expense — 
method which reflects itself in a multitude of ways 
that enhance the love of home. 


With all its leadership, the McDougall costs no more 
than other makes. An easy-payment plan, plus a 
satisfaction or money-back guarantee, simplifies buy- 
ing. Sold by representative dealers everywhere. 


Valuable Book Free 


Let us send you, without charge or obligation on 
your part, “The McDougall Method,” an authorita- 
tive, comprehensive work on kitchen management 
which also pictures and describes McDougall Cab- 
inets, including the one for you. 


This book will be prized by every woman desirous 
of adopting new standards of thrift in her kitchen. 
A postal brings it to you with our compliments. 
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McDoucaLtt Company, Franxrort, Inp., U.S. A. 


McDougall 


A PLAGE FOR EVERYTHING 
eee EUNG THE FIRST KITCHEN CABINET IN ITS PLACE 
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Oui o/tfeNorwesco , 


Laboratories Game 


E-MENT-OL 


“FINDS THE LEAK AND FIXES IT”. 


B every line of industry there was a beginning—a period of creation, 
experiment and development. Then out of the haze came a big idea, a 
product of advanced thought, the achievement of a master mind. 


In this manner came SE-MENT-OL, the original radiator cement, now 
known to a million motorists as the quick and ready cure for leaks—sure 
as solder, harmless, making permanent repairs without laying up the car. 
SE-MENT-OL belongs in your car. It is today a professional product— 
tried and proved—‘‘ Chemically Correct.”’ It has won nation-wide recog- 
nition for 


The Chemically Correct Line 


Motorists were quick to adopt SE-MENT-OL, for there was great need of a 
radiator cement that could be depended on. ‘They are using it with com- 
plete success, finding that a small quantity poured into the radiator almost 
instantly stops the leaks—stops them as effectively as solder, without slightest 
injury to radiator or hose connections. 


Today, thousands of motorists always keep a can of SE-MENT-OL right 
in the car—as handy as a spare tire or pump or wrench. They con- 
sider it indispensable. So will you, after one trial! 


Each Norwesco product is ‘‘ Chemically Correct”’ and has a special 
use in which it is just as reliable as SE-MENT-OL. : 


Mail the Coupon for interesting 24-page booklet ‘‘The Proper 
Care of Your Car.” 


Probably your dealer carries Norwesco products. But if 
you cannot get them in your community, check the 
Coupon for the articles you want and enclose retail 
price with it, giving the name of your hardware 
or accessory dealer. 
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The Northwestern Chemical Co. 


104 STATE STREET, MARIETTA, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN CHEMICAL CO. 
104 State Street, Marietta, Ohio, U.S. A. 
Send booklet free. Send articles checked, for which I enclose 
“ (as 


or Check ; 
ol Se-Ment-O!l _[_] Skalex L_] Top Dressing ((ohair ) 
C] Utility Black L] Valve-Grinding Compound _ 


Name—— 
Address 
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Other Norwesco Products: 


SE-MENT- OL 
Radiator Cement 


“Finds the leak and fixes it” 


Repairs leaky radiators instantly. 
Sure as solder—and permanent. No 
laying up car. Acts instantly. Can- 
not clog radiator or injure any part 
of cooling system. Compounded 
by chemists. Million cans sold. 
Price: 75c—Canada 85c. 


SKALEX 


Prevents Engine Overheating 


Removes coating of rust, scale and 
lime from radiator and water jack- 
ets—increases cooling efficiency up 
to 100%. Cannot injure radiator or 
hose connections. 

Price: 75c—Canada 90c. 


NORWESCO Top Dressings 
Make Old Tops Look New 


For leather and Pantasote. Water- 
proofs and preserves top—restores 
the original color—makes top soft, 
pliable, durable. It penetrates— 


will not rub off, crack or chip. , 
As necessary to looks as repainting. , 
Fine for upholstery. Price: pints, | 


75c3; quarts, $1.25; Canada, $1.00 
and $1.65. 


Mohair Top Dressing 


Makes Mohair tops and all top 
linings fresh and new-looking again. 
One application dyes and water- 
proofs. Restores the original black, 
silken sheen and durability. Price: 
pints, 75c; quarts, $1.25. Canada, 
$1.00 and $1.65. 


UTILITY BLACK 
Brings the New-Look Back 


Dries in one hour, hard and glossy. 
Use it on body, fenders, hood, radi- 
ator or engine—any place where 
there are scratches to cover or mars 
to hide. Fine for under side of 
fenders—keeps rust away. Price: 
half pints, 60c; pints, $1.00. Can- 
ada, 80c and $1.35. 


NORWESCO 
Valve- Grinding Compound 


Gives tight, efficient valves. Easy 
to work with. Saves time and 
trouble. No ground glass or emery. 
Price: 114-o0z. tube, 25c; 4-o0z. can, 
40c; 1-lb. cans, $1.00. Canada, 30c, 
50c and $1.20. 
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MUFF LED 


DRUMS 


There were four divisions of infantry and 
one division of cavalry, and the corps com- 
manders were Lieut.-Gen. Sir A. S. Cobbe, 
astride the Tigris, and Lieut.-Gen. Sir Wil- 
liam Marshall with the cavalry and a strong 
force to the westward and on the River Hai. 
The enemy was strongly intrenched in long- 
established positions on the Hai and at Kut 
el Amara, which lies in a great bend of the 
River Tigris; and it is interesting to record 
that hordes of well-armed Arabs hovered on 
the flanks of both armies, ready to fall upon 
and help to harass whichever side should 
begin to suffer defeat. 

The weather throughout the period of 
operations was execrable and managed to 
contribute to the grand sum of horror and 
suffering a bewildering variety of acute ir- 
ritations. During the early part of the cool 
season it is usually burning hot at midday 
and freezing cold throughout the night, 
there being a daily variation in the tem- 
perature of thirty to fifty degrees. Then 
there are sand storms, which, while they 
last, put a stop to all activity and inflict 
upon human flesh a peculiar and unbeliey- 
able torture. In December the rains begin, 
and when they do the fine dust of the plains 
is turned into thick viscid mud through 
which neither man nor beast can make any 
kind of progress. Then the floods come 
down the Tigris and Euphrates and great 
areas are submerged, while unsubmerged 
areas become untenable from the curious 
seepage of the tremendous marshes that lie 
between the two rivers and east of the 
Tigris. In places the desert bubbles as 
though in fermentation. All the way 
through General Maude’s account of the 
operations, there are references to unfavor- 
able weather conditions. 

“Operations were hampered,” says he, 
“by heavy rains which fell during the last 
week in December and the first week in 
January, flooding large tracts of country. 

“Where the ground was not too sodden 
by rain and floods our cavalry was con- 
stantly engaged in reconnaissances, in har- 
assing the enemy’s communications west of 
the Hai, and in raids, capturing stock and 
grain. . . The enemy position in the 
Khadairi Bend was a menace to our com- 
munications with the Hai, for in the event 
of a high flood he could inundate portions 
of our line by opening the river bunds. It 
was therefore decided to clear the Khadairi 
Bendy7t-. % 

“Intended operations west of the Hai by 
the cavalry and a detachment of General 
Marshall’s force were necessarily aban- 
doned on account of the mist. . . .” 


General Maude’s Strategy 


“On the tenth of January the attack was 
resumed in foggy weather, and the enemy 
was pressed back trench by trench till by 
nightfall he had fallen back to his last 
position. . . . During these operations the 
fighting had been severe and mainly hand 
to hand, but the enemy, in spite of his 
tenacity, had more than met his match in 
the dash and resolution of ourtroops. ... 

“The movements of the cavalry had 
meanwhile been restricted by the water- 
logged state of the ground. It had been 
intended to move the division via Bedre 
and Jessan against the enemy’srear .. . 
and reconnaissance showed that the pro- 
posal was feasible; but soon after the 
movement had commenced a heavy thun- 
derstorm burst over the district, and the 
flooding of the marsh of Jessan and its 
neighborhood rendered progress imprac- 
ticable, and the attempt was abandoned.” 

The most brilliant incident of the whole 
campaign was the crossing of the Tigris 
River north of Kut in the Shumran Bend. 
This happened at the end of two months of 
terrific fighting and after the Turks had 
been driven entirely from the west bank of 
the river and had taken up their final 
strongly defensive position in the Kut 
Bend and down the east bank in a maze of 
trenches which they had occupied and had 
been engaged in strengthening for nearly a 
year. This position was protected from 
flank attack by the great Suwaikieh Marsh, 
which lies, miles on end, within easy seeing 
distance eastward from the river. 

“The water-logged state of the country 
and a high flood on the Tigris now neces- 
sitated a pause,’’ writes General Maude, 


@ 


IN MESOPOTAMIA 


(Continued from Page 4) 


“but the time was usefully employed in 
methodical preparation for the passage of 
the Tigris at Shumran. Positions for guns 
and machine-gun crews to support the cross- 
ing were selected, approaches and ramps 
were made, and crews were trained to man 
the pontoons. -In order to keep our inten- 
tions concealed it was necessary that most 
of the details, including the movement of 
guns, should be carried out under cover 
of night. Opposite Sunnaiyat, where it was 
intended to renew the assault, artillery 
barrages were carried out daily in order to 
induce the enemy to expect such barrages 
unaccompanied by an assault as part of the 
daily routine. Minor diversions were also 
planned to deceive the enemy as to the 
point at which it was intended to cross the 
river.” 

What General Maude calls minor diver- 
sions, created for the purpose of deceiving 
the enemy, developed later on, while prepa- 
rations for the crossing were in progress, 
into a fierce attack by Lieut.-Gen. Cobbe 
lower down the river at Sunnaiyat, the 
success of which so surprised the Turks, 
who believed this position to be impreg- 
nable, that they became utterly demoral- 
ized and broke into confusion, “fleeing for 
dear life away to Bagdad.” 


Unconquerable Valor 


In the meantime the crossing was ac- 
complished. It was a wholly impossible 
thing to begin with, and was so little 
anticipated that the enemy was struck with 
astonishment and had no time to concen- 
trate effective resistance. A Turkish officer 
who was taken prisoner at the time said 
they had discussed the possibility of such a 
move, but had decided that against such 
resistance as they were prepared to offer 
“only madmen would attempt it.” 

The river was in flood and was three 
hundred and forty yards wide at the point 
where the bridge was thrown across. The 
position was not entirely undefended, of 
course, and the whole operation was under- 
taken under staggering machine-gun fire 


which swept ferries and pontoons and in- | 


flicted heavy losses on the British forces. 
But, in the words of General Maude, the 
men worked with ‘‘unconquerable valor 
and determination.’’ They began with the 
first ferry just before daybreak on the 
morning of February twenty-third, and by 
half-past four the same afternoon the amaz- 
ing bridge was ready for traffic and the 
Turkish Army was in full retreat toward 
Bagdad. 

The enemy retreated fighting, however, 
every foot of the way, and though the ad- 
vance of the British forces from Kut to 


Bagdad, a distance of one hundred and | 


twelve miles, was accomplished in only 
fifteen days it was made in the face of such 
stubborn resistance as served to cover one 
field after another with mingled British 
and Turkish dead. In no other campaign 


‘ of the war has there been such continuous 


hand-to-hand fighting. The country, a 
vast region of yellow sand and gray-green 
marsh, stretches away to the far horizon as 
level as a table top and without so much as 


_a bit of scrub brush upon it for cover. The 


thing the uninitiated in the mysteries of war- 
fare wonders at mostly is how and when 
the largé bodies of men, advancing across 
such a territory, managed to intrench 
themselves. Yet along the entire distance 
there are to-day the shattered and shell- 
riven remains of a network of defenses 
which tell a tale beyond one’s wildest 
imagining. In their stark and glaringly re- 
vealed extent they make one realize that 
war with all its slaughter and horror is 
largely a matter of prodigious physical 
labor, and making my way across the 
battlefields up the banks of the River Ti- 
gris I thought to myself that if the Panama 
Canal had been built by an army under 
fire it could have been finished in a week. 

But to return to the operations: In the 
meantime a gunboat flotilla, which. had 
supported the advance from the river, pro- 
ceeded up stream, shelling the enemy in 
retreat and coming itself under heavy fire 
from guns of all kinds, including machine 
guns and rifles, that were covering the re- 
tirement along the banks. 

At Aziziyeh, just halfway to Bagdad, the 
British halted to reconcentrate forces and 
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Guaranteed “Like Tires 


USL Storage Batteries are sold on a 15 months’ 
guaranteed adjustment plan. Thus you pay only 
for what you get. 


Our exclusive top construction, so the contents 
won’t spill, and our exclusive ‘‘machine-pasted’’ 
plates that don’t buckle or break from road 

. vibration, are two of the reasons that make the 
15 months’ guarantee plan possible. 


IOV? 


Ask the USL service station in your town to tell you 
about the liberal plan for trading in your old battery 
(regardless of its make) for a new powerful USL. If 
Z| there is no USL service station in your city address 


U.S. LIGHT & HEAT CORPORATION, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


BRANCHES: New York Detroit Chicago (Kansas City |SanFrancisco Washington, D. C. 
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Ghe Old~Time 


« Frenchman 
. used to smoke his tobacco in an elabo- 
rate boxwood contrivance. How it must 
have gurgled and wheezed—how difh- 
, cult to clean—how uselessly expensive ! 
Le) Compare it to the Wellington and you get 
“a new idea of what we mean by real pipe comfort. 


i 
The Wellington will not wheeze or bubble. The 
“well” catches the moisture and keeps the tobacco sweet 
and clean. The smoke comes cool and dry—and the 
upward bore of the bit directs it away from the tongue. 
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Flay lVervtejg' 
THE UNIVERSAS$L PIPE 


is made of genuine French Briar, seasoned by 
our own special process. It breaks-in sweet 
and mellow. The bowl is guaranteed against 
cracking or burning through. Pick up your shape 
and size in a Wellington and be pipe happy. 
Any tobacco tastes better in a Wellington. 


All good dealers 
50c and up 


The W. D. C. triangle trade- 

mark has been the sign of 

supreme pipe value for more 

than 50 years. It is on pipes 

of every style, size and grade. 
See that it is on yours. 


WM. DEMUTH & CO. 
New York 
World’s Largest Pipe Manufacturers 
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Over here— 
let Yale safeguard you 


When you protect yourhome and qj | 
safeguard its occupants with Yalelocks 4} 
and builders’ hardware, you have met | 
your responsibility to provide real 
security and defense. > D 


No matter war it is that needs locking—whether it is | 
the doors of your house; or your cellar or garage; or a FE 
chest or cupboard or trunk, or whatever—you will do E 
your duty if you install locks and hardware with the trade- E 
mark ‘“Yale’’ on them. . E 


You will be installing the locks and hardware that are 
the world’s standard in every quality that distinguishes the 
better product. You will be installing products that are 
mechanically superior, made of finest materials, produced 
by an organization with a half century’s leadership in cre- 
ating the finest that knowledge, foresight and experience 
can conceive. * 


And as a symbol of that leadership—that better 
quality—that fitness—every product made by Yale 
has the trade-mark ‘“Yale’’ on it. 


Se that trade-mark ““Yale.’’ It is never left off 
of Yale Night Latches, Padlocks, Door Closers, 
' Builders’ Hardware, Cabinet or Trunk Locks, or 
& Chain Blocks. 
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Yale products for sale 
by hardware dealers. 


The Yale & Towne 


Mfg. Co., 
9 East 40th St., New York City 


Chicago Office: 77 East Lake St. 


Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd., 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


There's a style and a size in Yale 
padlocks to meet every need for a 
real padlock. \%4 inch to 334 inches. 
Faithful and tenacious as bull- 
dogs, Prices to fit every man's 


_ Unpickable, ef- 
| ficient, conven- 

tent, the Yale 
_ Cylinder Night 
Latch is used 
throughout the 
world in its 


You choose 
from more \ | 
than two hun- | | 
i 
| 
| 
] 
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dred designs 
in Y ale Build- ie 


ers’ Hardware 


It is master of the door, the 


i —in every 

Yale Door Closer. Never | various styles : 
aa : 997 | and models. schoolof archi- 
failing, silent, bringing com- feclaregndges 


Youhavea place 


fort and better health. for one. 
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to reorganize the lines of communication, 
but after a quick readjustment of the situa- 
tion the pursuit was resumed, and for two 
days the armies plunged forward—eighteen 
miles one day; seventeen miles the next— 
in a blinding dust storm which limited 
vision to a few yards ahead. The enemy 
made a final strong stand in a previously 
intrenched position at the Diala River, 
which joins the Tigris from the east about 
eight miles south of Bagdad, and here for 
three days the British troops came under 
decimating fire from concealed machine- 
gun batteries as they worked in vain to 
force a passage of the stream by ferry and 
pontoon. 

In the meantime General Maude, who 
had taken one of the big paddle-wheel sup- 
ply boats for headquarters, moved on up 
the river, and at a point a few miles south 
of the mouth of the Diala he threw a bridge 
acrossand transferred twoinfantry divisions 
and his one division of cavalry to the west 
bank, up which they proceeded to march 
at a forced pace toward Bagdad. It wasa 
flank movement which threatened to cut 
the resisting Turkish forees off and resulted 
in their hasty retreat from the Diala, the 
rearguard engaging the British with admi- 
rable tenacity and valor all the way. 

As his last act the Turkish commander 
sent a message to General Maude request- 
ing him not to shell Bagdad. This the 
general had no intention of doing, and as a 
preliminary measure he had sent air- 
planes to drop proclamations all over the 
city calling upon the people to observe 
strict order and to fear nothing from British 
troops. 

It is a matter of considerable regret to 
most persons concerned that he made no 
triumphal demonstration upon his arrival. 
It was thought that a display of pomp and 
a parade of victory might have a good 
effect upon the population and serve to 
enhance the local prestige of the conquering 
forces, but General Maude was undemon- 
strative in every way, and he walked into 
the city as casually as he might have done 
had he been a very tired traveler arriving 
under the most ordinary circumstances. 


Putting Bagdad in Order 


Only a few troops were marched through 
from the south entrance—the main force 
continuing the pursuit of the Turks to the 
northward—while he ordered his boat to 
bank in at the river wall on which stands 
the most imposing building to be seen along 
the water front, the fine English Residency 
of peace days, which the Turks used for a 
hospital and which is now British General 
Headquarters—the “‘G.H.Q.” of everyday 
Mesopotamian conversation. Here he 
walked calmly ashore, accompanied only 
by his personal staff, and had a look round. 

Iam not forgetting, of course, that steam- 
ing up behind him came the battle-scarred 
fleet of monitors and small river gunboats 
and a long line of supply boats of various 
kinds. The S-1, with General MacMunn 
and his staff aboard, was among the first 
to arrive, General MacMunn, as Inspector 
General of Communications, having come 
up directly behind the army with fifty 
boats heavily laden with supplies for the 
immediate establishment of an advanced 
base wherever General Maude might halt 
in his progress. 

Standing on the bridge of the S-1 as we 
rounded the last great bend in the river 
which brings Bagdad into view, they told 
me how it had seemed to them then. Not 
any one of them, the skipper included, had 
ever been to Bagdad before, and they say 
the thrill of rounding one wide curve of 
the river after another, knowing nothing of 
what lay beyond the next, and coming at 
last full upon the domed and minareted 
town of their desires, was overwhelming, 
and that it was good to have lived for the 
privilege of steaming up as victors between 
those high banks that were black with 
cheering throngs. 

There were people everywhere—on the 
housetops, in every window and balcony, 
lining the river walls; and the welcome 
they gave the British conquerors was gen- 
uine. When the Turks left, anarchy was let 
loose in the city; and at the moment the 
British entered chaos reigned, while bands 
of murderous Arabs were looting the bazaars 
and scattering terror in every highway and 
byway. This state of affairs lasted just as 
long as it took British patrols to march 
through the streets, and no longer; while a 
few subsequent hangings and imprison- 
ments and the excellent conduct of the 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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Endless 
Chain of 


Service 


Perfectly-drilled precision and 
courteous promptness are no- 
ticeable from the instant you 
cross the threshold of Hotel 
La Salle. Such details are 
especially appreciated now 
when efficiency and prompt 
action, saving your time and 
energy, are at a premium the 
world over. 


Chee s pest Hotel 
La Salle at Madison Street 


CHICAGO 


ERNEST J. STEVENS 
Vice-Pres. and Mgr. 


RATES 
One person 


Per day 

Room with detached bath, . $2, $2.50 and $3 
Room with private bath, . $3, $3.50, $4 and $5 

Two persons Per day 
Room with detached bath, . $3, $3.50 and $4 
Room with private_ bath— 

Double room $5 to $8 

Single room with double bed $4, $4. 50 aad $5 

Two Connecting Rooms with Bath 


Two persons . $5 to $8 
Three persons $6 to $9 
Four Cree = A 7 to $12 
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Sixes 


This $1250 Wonder-Car 


Proves the Mitchell Efficiency 


of safety, a wealth of costly steels. The wheelbase of 120 inches makes a uniquely 


| fete is a high-grade Six—a leader among fine cars. It has oversize parts, big margins 


roomy car. The engine is 40 horsepower, with cylinders 3% x 5. 


It is a Six of the highest development. 


It has the Six smoothness, its versatility, its tire 


economy. Yet it sells at $1250, which is much below other cars of like size, power and class. 
For superlative value it stands unique in the fine-car field this year. 


Meets Tcday’s Conditions 


We started this car a year ago to meet today’s 
conditions, and thousands are now running. 


We have aimed here to offset the rising cost of 
materials through wonderful factory efficiency. 


We have aimed at a car to be proud of—big, 
sturdy, impressive, handsome and powerful. Yet a 
car which will meet today’s ideas of economy. We 
have aimed to restore the class and prestige of the 
$1250 Six. 


No Standard Sacrificed 


This car has the Mitchell endurance, proved again 
and again by rendering over 200,000 miles of service. 


It has the Mitchell over-strength, proved part by 
part in our rigorous factory tests. 


It has nearly 200 drop forgings, made in our 
own drop-forge plant. It has our wealth of 
Chrome-Vanadium steel. 


It has the Mitchell shock-absorbing rear 
springs—springs which never yet have broken. 
Its comfort will amaze you. 


It has the Mitchell extra features, including a 
power tire pump, dashboard engine primer, re- 
versible headlights, etc. It hasour new type 
steering gear which never tires the driver. 


(594) Write for our catalog. Also for name of local dealer if you do not know him. 


It has the Mitchell beauty and luxury, createdinour 
own body plant. The finish coats are fixed by heat, 
so the luster is enduring. There are scores of dainty 
touches. It comes in five new-style bodies. 


Just by Saving Waste 


You will ask how one car can so far 
excel in all that owners value, and yet 
sell at $1250. It is due to saving waste. 
This car is our supreme example of 
scientific factory management. 


We build the complete car—chassis 
and body—in this model efficiency plant. 
This mammoth plant was built and 
equipped by experts to produce the 
Mitchell type economically. They have 
worked for years here to minimize fac- 
tory cost, to eliminate waste and to 
speed production. 


The enormous savings show in this 
matchless value. Our profit has also 
been pared to the limit. 


: : SS 
See this new car. You will find ie 


nothing comparable around this price in 
the fine-car field today. 


The Mitchell line includes two sizes 
of Sixes, at two basic prices — $1250 and 
$1525 at factory. 
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: The 
US. Fuel Administration. 


authorizes us to say that it 
considers the use of oil cook 
stoves and oil heaters at this 
time avery important help 
in the necessary conservation 

a coal for war oP Pee 


Burn Kerosene Oil 


Help save fifty million tons of coal this year for essential war industries! 
Use kerosene for cooking in the New Perfection Oil Cook Stove—the 
stove that saves the Nation’s coal and well repays your practical patriotism 
with gas stove comfort and convenience. 


The Long Blue Chimney 
| Burner gives Gas Stove 


Comfort 


Three million homes already use the New Perfection Oil Cook Stove. 
It keeps kitchens cool and clean. Banishes forever the drudgery of coal 
hod and ash pan. 


_ The Long Blue Chimney Burner lights and heats instantly, like gas. 
Turns every drop of oil into intense even heat—no soot—no odor. Flame 
stays where set for fast or slow cooking. Makes kerosene the ideal kitchen 
fuel. 

All New Perfection Burners are brass—serviceable for years 


New Perfection Ovens bake perfectly because of correct heat circulation. 
Have glass doors. Fit any stove. 


Buy your New Perfection Oil Cook Stove and Oven at any good hard- 
ware or housefurnishing store or write us for New Perfection booklet. ; 

COMPLETE THE KITCHEN 
With a New Perfection Kerosene 
Water Heater. Gives you steaming 
hot water quickly for kitchen, laundry 


and bath. Ask your dealer or write | 
us for faldes No. 318. 


SAVE THE NATION'S COAL 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


7307 Platt Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
Made in Canada by the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

British troops served to restore almost at 
once the complete confidence and serenity 
of the people. British occupation of Bag- 
dad was regretted by nobody but the de- 
feated Turks and the offscourings of Arabian 
tribes who were halted in their criminal 
pursuits by the immediate establishment 
of British law and order. 

And now I have arrived in Bagdad. We 
anchored a few yards off the bank, directly 
opposite General Headquarters and almost 
on the spot from which General Maude 
made his first landing, though not quite. 
The river at Bagdad has a rise and fall of 
more than twenty feet, and just now the 
water is at its lowest, making a mooring at 
the bank impossible for anything but the 
shallowest launches, but when he arrived 
it was the flood season and the river filled 
its banks to the very top of its bunds, so 
he was able to throw out a gangway and 
walk ashore. 

After a little while a launch came out to 
get me and took me down river a couple of 
hundred yards to the landing at the river 
wall of General Maude’s house. He and 
his two aids, Captain Musgrave and Cap- 
tain Forbes, were waiting on the little 
pontoon platform to receive me, and as he 
helped me ashore he said: 

“Well, here youare! That’s good! Come 
along now and let’s have some lunch.” 

That was all. It was as though I had 
been away for a few days and had just 
returned. But it was peculiarly character- 
istic of the man. His thoughts ran in clean- 
cut grooves and his besetting weakness was 
punctuality. It was a quarter past one 
o’clock and his luncheon hour was one. He 
had waited for me an unprecedented fifteen 
minutes. 

The house was bristlingly historic. Gen- 
eral Von der Goltz had died in it—of 
cholera, they say—and it was the residence 
of Khalil Pasha, commander of the Turkish 
forces, while Bagdad was Turkish head- 
quarters. General Maude occupied the 
room in which Von der Goltz died, and was 
rather pleased with the idea of doing so. 
. It was nota particularly comfortable house, 
and was about as elaborate in its furnish- 
ings as a camp in the desert. Like all other 
residences in Mesopotamia it was built 
round a wide, paved court, and the living 
rooms opened on a second-floor balcony on 
the inside. Its floors were mud brick and 
its walls were painted a fearful saffron hue 
which seemed to have had some intention 
of being yellow. 


The Air of Command 


“How do you like our pretty yellow 
walls?”’ the general smilingly asked. 

And I could only assure him that being 
in an excellent state of health I was able 
to look upon them without disastrous re- 
sults. 

There was a western terrace with a vine- 
less arbor built over its railing, from which 
one got a magnificent view up and down 
the wide sweep of the river, but as the whole 
river side of the house had to be screened in 
with canvas on account of the pitiless, ter- 
Tific sun, the terrace was not of much use. 
There were always impressive-looking sen- 
tries posted on it and also in the corridor 
outside the general’s room; while on the 
street side of the house, just under the win- 
dows of the room I occupied, there was 
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always an adequate guard. There had been 
frequent plots to assassinate him, and only 
a day or two before I arrived a perfectly 
arranged little scheme had been uncovered 
by the secret service, with the results that 
the schemers got into very serious difficul- 
ties and the guard surrounding the army 
commander was strengthened. 

Few persons ever referred to ‘‘ General 
Maude.” It was always “‘the army com- 
mander.’’ And the atmosphere of command 
with which he managed to envelop himself 
was extraordinary. The attitude of his per- 
sonal staff was like nothing I have ever 
encountered. There were only three of 
them: Colonel Williams, his military sec- 
retary, and the two A.D.C.’s; and they 
were devoted to him with a devotion that 
was founded on unquestionable love, but 
which was rendered more or less ineffectual 
by a too profound respect. They were never 
able to unbend in his presence or to “‘rag”’ 
him, as members of a personal staff should 
have been able to do, into a proper regard 
for his own safety and physical welfare. 
That was not their fault; it was his own. 
He did exactly as he pleased—rather liked 
to boast that he did, as a matter of fact— 
andewould have looked upon advice touch- 
ing his individual habits as unwarranted 
interference. 


A Glutton for Work 


He worked literally all the time he was 
awake; and he got up every morning at 
five o’clock and put in two hours before 
breakfast looking over papers and dictating 
telegrams while he shaved and dressed. 
One of his aids told me this in a moment of 
confidence when we were discussing the 
possibility of getting him to give himself a 
little rest. In my privileged impudence 
and blissful ignorance of his character I 
told him that I thought a man in his posi- 
tion who did not regard his health as a mat- 
ter of primary concern was guilty of a kind 
of treason for which some form of punish- 
ment should be provided. His value to his 
country was immeasurable. 

He breakfasted at seven and was always 
in his office at headquarters by eight 0’ clock. 
He had a habit of remarking quite fre- 
quently that time in war was an element of 
first importance, and the greatest offense 
that anyone could commit was to waste a 
moment of his carefully planned day by 
being late for an appointment with him. 
The man who was not punctual to the min- 
ute could not hope to enjoy his confidence. 
He made every detail of his operations his 
personal business and delegated unshared 
responsibility to nobody, yet despite all 
this he found time to think of and to attend 
to all manner of small and unimportant 
things and to take an active interest in the 
life of the community and in the affairs of 
everybody round him. If he had known 
anything at all about the fine arts of indif- 
ference and of getting other people to do his 
work he would have been an unqualifiedly 
great man. 

In my own experience he was a charming 
host, and he paid as much attention to 
small arrangements for my comfort and 
happiness as he would have done under the 
most ordinary circumstances. In this con- 
nection I have in my mind an unforgetable 
picture of him. On his way out of the house 
one day he came to my sitting room and 
stooping from his great height within the 


The Grave of General Maude, Whose Successes Won for Him the Enviable Title of ‘‘Maude 
the Ever:Victorious,’’ and Who Was Preéminently the Man of Mesopotamia 
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You should try 


Red Wing 
Grape Juice 


Punch 


and see how uncom- 
monly delicious it 
is. Our booklet 
gives the recipe, and 
many other Red 
Wing delightful 
beverages and des- 
serts. It’s Free. 
Send for it today. 


ED WING 


GRAPE JUICE 


With the Better Flavor 


is economical any way you use it. It goes fur- 
ther—from 25 to 50 per cent further. This is 
because it is better and richer. 

Used as a beverage, water should be added to Red 


Wing Grape Juice, because Red Wing retains its richness, 
flavor, body and color even when considerably diluted. 


Try Red Wing—the Grape Juice with the Better Flavor. 


THE RED WING COMPANY, Inc. 
General Offices and Factories: FREDONIA, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: New York and San Francisco 


AA Maker of Millions 
—and Millionaires 


Don’t miss this rare offer—the greatest opportunity that ever has come to you. Take 


no chances. Do not risk delay. This unparalleled offer may not appear again. Fill out 
the coupon and mail it NOW. We will send you at once, absolutely free for examination, the most remarkable book 
of recent years—the most sensational success in the whole history of books. In this small space we cannot begin to ex- 
plain what this amazing book will do for you—how it will turn your feet into the straight and sure road to success and 
riches. In the panel at the left are just a few of the thousands of words of praise written to us by persons who have read 
the book. No matter who you are or where you are—no matter if you have made some progress or none at all toward 
financial independence—yau need this book. And while this offer lasts it costs you nothing—not one penny—to see it 
and read it and to learn for yourself its priceless secrets. ‘‘ Power of Will’’ is not like any other book you ever saw 
or read—entirely new and different—the first practical, thorough, systematic course in will training ever produced. 


Extraordinary Offer 


Per: i 
sonal Experiences You may never have such a chance again. Act now! It has long been known 


Among the 225,000 users of ‘‘ Power of Will" are 


Rachitavorbieub shantadhT ane HEAP RUL thdaeys) Gis thatthe will can be trained into a wonderful force for achieving. But only 
arene Corel antics Parker Walliag Pane! BecUiS a few men have learned for themselves, unaided, how to train their will power 
; 4 &, EX-U.». and cultivate it. Now comes Haddock, who has perfected a simple, systematic 


Chinese Ambassador; Assistant Postmaster-General 
Britt; Lieut. Gov. McKelvie of Nebraska; General 
Manager Christeson of Wells-Fargo Express Co.; 
E. St. Elmo Lewis, former Vice-Pres. Art Metal Con- 
struction Co.; Gov. Ferris of Michigan, and many 


course of training by which YOU can develop an indomitable, irresistible 
Will based on a most profound and scientific analysis of human character, 


66 = 99 has pulled thousands out of the 
Power of Will slough of despondency and set them 


others of equal prominence. on the road to success and prosperity. It will do the same for you. Young 
Here are just a few extracts from thousands of and old men alike testify to the almost magical changes in their lives after 
voluntary letters. reading this great book, written by a scholar whose name ranks with such 


800% Increase in One Year leaders of thought as James, Bergson and Royce. 


and his salary has increased 200% wihn aver” | SEND NO MONEY 
7 


—W. M. Taylor, the noted Efficiency Expert. 


If you miss this great opportunity you will surely regret it. We 
* $1,500 to $50,000 Yearly shall simply be flooded with requests as soon as this advertisement 
‘Three years ago I was making $1,500 a year and appears. But if you act quickly and mail the coupon today 
working day and night. Today I make $1,000 a week you can be sure of receiving a copy of this amazing book FA PELTON 
and have time for other things as well. To the lessons for free examination. ‘Power of Will” contains 400 PUB. CO 
in the book ‘Power of Will’ do I owe this sudden pages, handsomely bound, gold top leaves, and includes . e 
rise.""—(Name on request.) more material than many correspondence courses 11-H 
Worth $3,000 to $30,000 selling at $25.00. Fill out the attached coupon. Wilcox Block 
“From what I have already seen I believe I can Send no money. Keep the book for five days. Meriden, Conn, 
get $3,000 to $30,000 worth of good out of it.’’— Then mail it back if you are not satisfied that Gentlemen—Please 
C. D. Van Vechten, Gen. Agent North Western Life it is worth its weight in gold to you. Or, i send me a copy of 
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yours. Send NOW, before you forget. 


Pelton Pub. Co. 


17-H Wilcox Block PZ 
Meriden, Conn. , Address 


“*Power of Will’ is a compilation of mighty 


forces. My first week's benefit in dollars is $900— 
cost $3; profit $897." (Figure what his yearly profit 
would be,.)—J. W. Heistand, 916 Tribune Bids., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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“Now you won't feel afraid” 


The thoughtful soldier gives his wife a 
good automatic revolver before he joins 
the colors. 


The family is safer with a reliable, de- 
pendable revolver in the house—a weapon 
that makes your home safe for you and 
yours, but dangerous to the marauder. 


Iver Johnson 


SAFETY AUTOMATIC 


Revolver 


An Iver Johnson Revolver is safe—for the one who owns it. 
You can drop it, throw it about, even “‘Hammer the Hammer’’ 
— it cannot shoot accidentally. The only way to discharge it 
is by a pull on the trigger. : ; 


Go to an Iver Johnson dealer today—you will see how an Iver 
Johnson Revolver gives sccurity. Buy a safe revolver today, 
for to-night it may be your turn to defend your loved ones 
against the aggression of the burglar. 


Three Iver Johnson Booklets Sent Free 


They will tell how to make dollars go farthest 
in buying revolvers, shotguns, and cycles. Indi- 
cate which book you want: A—“‘Arms,” B— 
“Bicycles,’’ C—“‘ Motorcycles.” 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
147 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York, 99 Chambers St. San Francisco, 717 Market St. 


HAMMER THE 
HAMMER 
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doorway stood and talked a valuable hour 
away. [He would not.come in and sit down 
because he had to run along at once, he 
said. He inquired about every item of my 
day’s program—what I had done, what my 
next plan was, whether or not the A.D.C.’s 
were doing everything for me just as they 
should and, most important of all, whether 
there was not something he could do to add 
tomy comfort. I gave him my embarrassed 
assurance that I was never more completely 
provided for in my life. Then he laughed 
and walked away, saying: 

‘‘Wretched place for a woman, just the 
same. And don’t you go doing without 
anything we can possibly turn up for you.” 

The afternoon of the day I arrived he 
asked me what I wanted to do. 

“T want to do everything you will allow 
me to,”’ I replied. 

“Yes, I suppose you do; but what, for 
instance?” 

“May I go to the Front?” 

“My dear lady, you are at the Front.” 

“Yes, I know; but may I go out to the 
lines?’’ 

“You may—wherever you like. What 
else?”’ 

“May I go to Babylon?” = 

“To; I’m sorry, but that is one thing 
you may not do. I shall not knowingly 
take a risk of having you killed, and the 
desert between here and Babylon is infested 
with marauding Arabs.” 

“Wouldn’t a couple of armored motor 
cars be all right?” 

“They might be,.and again they might 
not. Motor cars in the desert are not inva- 
riably reliable. I nearly lost a bishop in one 
of them last week. He thought he had to 
see Babylon before his education would be 
complete, and the Arabs got after him. 
They had to make a run for it—and any- 
thing might have happened to the car, you 
know.” 

I suggested an aéroplane, but I was not 
in earnest about it. I should have been 
worthy of no privileges at all if I had not 
been able to appreciate the character of his 
responsibility for me. He himself trav- 
eled to and from the lines of defense by 
aéroplane and up and down the river in a 
glisseur—a surface-skimming motor boat 
driven by a huge wind wheel at the stern 
which makes from thirty to forty miles an 
hour and as much noise as a flock of aéro- 
planes. 


Always the Quickest Way 


His official family was very much op- 
posed to his flying, but his choice of a way 
to do anything was always the quickest 
way, and he did not know what fear was. 
When anyone made so bold as to protest 
against his using an aéroplane he always 
referred to a friend of his who “‘fell down a 
little stairway and died of a broken leg.” 
He was going out to Ramadi one day— 
headquarters on his western line—and one 
of his aids asked if he would not please 
have a message sent through to them as 
soon as he arrived. 

“‘T will not,”’ he replied. ‘Why should 
I? If I don’t get there they will probably 
let you know sooner or later. Then you 
might send out and gather up the pieces.”’ 

He sent me everywhere I went in a big 
motor car, and I have memories now that 
are like nothing else in all my experience, 
of long rides at fifty miles an hour over 
great stretches of hard-packed desert as 
smooth as a billiard table; and I have 
memories, too, of hours spent in heavy la- 
boring across other great stretches of loose 
sand and fine yellow dust which rose in 
choking clouds round me and made life for 
the time being a weariness and a test of 
endurance. 

General Maude was a very impressive 
figure, handsome in a way, yet strangely 
not so. He was six feet three inches tall 
and had a very soldierly bearing. His 
innate kindliness expressed itself in a gleam 
of humor that was hardly ever absent from 
his eyes, and he was rather fascinating 
when he talked because of a slow drawl in 
his speech and a vein of quiet fun that was 
peculiarly his own. 

Atthe beginning of the war hecommanded 
a brigade in France and was severely 
wounded. As a matter of fact he had a 
bullet lodged in his back where the sur- 
geons could not get at it which gave him 
trouble always. He told me about this him- 
self, and about how, with one leg tempo- 
rarily paralyzed, he thought for a long time 
that he was donefor. For services in France 
he was made a major general, and when he 
recovered from his wounds was sent to 
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command the Thirteenth Division at Gal- 
lipoli. After the evacuation of Gallipoli he 
brought this division to Mesopotamia and 
commanded it in all the attempts to relieve 
General Townshend at Kut. After Town- 
shend’s surrender he was appointed to com- 
mand the Tigris Corps and succeeded Sir 
Percy Lake in full command of Mesopo- 
tamian forces the following twenty-eighth 
of August. The uninterrupted success of his 
subsequent career won for him the enviable 
title “‘ Maude, the ever-victorious.”’ 

He was specially promoted to be a 
lieutenant general for his services in Meso- 
potamia and was made a Knight Com- 
mander of the Bath. He was also a 
Companion of St. Michael and St. George 
and hada D.S. O. for services in the South 
African War. The French Government 
made him a Commander of the Legion of 
Honor. j 

I must not forget to record that he in- 
sisted upon having me inoculated against 
cholera as one of his first kindnesses in my 
behalf. Though cholera is not epidemic in 
Bagdad by any means, it is quite exten- 
sively prevalent. There are now a good 
many cases in the infectious-diseases hos- 
pital and an isolation camp for suspect 
eases has been established down the river 
a mile or so. 


Hamlet in Arabic 


He wanted me to meet all the officers in 
Bagdad who were associated with him in 
the direction of the big job, so every night 
we had a dinner party of sorts with six or 
eight guests. The second evening after my 
arrival he had an army surgeon come in 
after dinner with his needles and serum, 
and not only I but his official household 
and everybody present had to take it. He 
would have none of it himself, however; in 
fact his physician had tried in vain for 
many months to inoculate him. He would 
not permit it, and his curiously unreason- 
able excuse was that no man at his age ever 
got cholera. He was about fifty-four, I 
think. 

He said to me one evening: 

“How would you like to see Hamlet 
played in Arabic by children of Israel who 
are direct descendants of the left-oversfrom 
the Babylonian captivity?” 

I thought it was some kind of compli- 
cated jest and answered guardedly, saying 
something about the novelty of such a 
performance. 

“Novel it may be,” said he, “‘but after 
about the first round it’s sure to be a 
beastly bore. In a weak moment I prom- 
ised to be present, however, so I suppose I 
shall have to go. I always try to keep my 
word. It’s an entertainment being given 
by a Jewish school to-morrow night, and 
they’ve been getting ready for it for weeks. 
Amateurs! And Hamlet of all things! I’d 
like to have you go, but not unless you 
think it would amuse you.”’ 

I assured him that however slightly I 
might be amused I was bound to be tre- 
mendously interested and that I should 
like very much to go. Then I readily fell 
in with a plot to get away at the end of the 
first act in spite of anything that might be 
done to detain us. Little we knew what 
we were letting ourselves in for! 

To go to this promising affair we left the 
house next evening at half-past eight. And 
it was very cold. Not being an A.D.C. 
and having nothing to fear from the big 
man, I protested against his going out with- 
out an overcoat, but he only laughed and 
refused to send back for one. Even so he 
did not consider it necessary to pretend 
that he was comfortable. He was cold and 
his legs were too long for the automobile 
and the streets were execrably rough—and 
he hated automobiles anyhow! He was 
very humorous about it and he started off 
laughing and grumbling with the utmost 
cheerfulness. It was a curious mood for 
General Maude, and a delightful one. 

He had no idea, really, where we were 
going, but the A.D.C. had, and along the 
entire route through the city the guard had 
been so strengthened that we might have 
found our way by following the double line 
of pickets. All the streets except the wide 
and brightly lighted New Street were in 
semi-darkness, but ourside lights threw long 
rays into the narrow passages, while behind 
us a Car carrying guardsmen had a search- 
light which seemed to fill space all round us 
with a curious glow. As we passed them, 
one sentry after another—click-click- 
click !—brought his heels together. It was 
rather thrilling. 
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You forget you are 
in a store 


HE Columbia dealer’s way of demonstrating 

a Grafonola is first to make you feel at home. 
When you go into a Columbia store, the dealer 
knows exactly what you want. He knows that 
you came to hear music and he is glad you came. 
_ You can select as many records as you wish to hear, and 
he will play them for you or let you play them. There is no 


*‘hands-off-the-instrument’’ atmosphere. Walk up to the 
Columbia Grafonola and get acquainted with its mechanism. 

The better you know and the more you compare the 
Columbia Grafonola with other phonographs, the more the 
Columbia Grafonola will attract you. In a test, the Grafonola 
always appears at its best. 


Columbia Grafonolas are priced at $18 to $250 
Period designs up to $2100 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Food will win the war. 
Don’t waste it. 
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No one type of tire can fill 
all needs. 


There are rough roads, 
smooth roads, hard roads, soft 
roads, level roads, hilly roads. 


There are big cars, small 
cars, light cars, heavy cars. 


It is to meet these varying 
conditions that we make five 
different United States Tires, 


—the only complete line of 


Fives 
Just the Tire You Need 
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tires produced by any manu- 
facturer. 


No matter what your needs, 
there is a type of United States 
Tire exactly suited to your 
requirements. 


Each is of the supremely 
high quality that has kept 
the demand for United States 
Tires growing far faster than 
the number of cars produced. 


Put your motoring costs on 


Also tires for Motor Trucks, Motorcycles, Bicycles and Aéroplanes 


<— & 
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the thrift basis demanded by 
war times. 


Get more tire mileage—the 
extreme service hundreds of 
thousands of motorists are 
finding in United States Tires. 


Study the conditions under 
which you drive. | 


Then ask the United States 
Tire dealer for the type best 


suited to your individual | 


needs. He can supply you. 


United States Tubes and Tire Accessories Have all the Sterling 


Worth and Wear that Make United States Tires Supreme. 
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‘The ways were narrow and some of them 

‘lay through the bazaars that were vaulted 
‘overhead and gave back to the sounds we 
made mysterious, whispering echoes. Many 
of the turns were so sharp that we had to 
back and go forward and back again in 
order to get round them. And in all the 
city there was not a sound to be heard 
except the whir of our own engines, our 
own voices and the shuffle and click of 
sentries’ salutes. 

As we threaded our slow and jolting way 
through the ever-changing shadows of the 
intricate byways we began to discuss the 
city’s lamentable lack of architectural dis- 
tinction and to express our respective 
opinions of the dreamers of dreams who are 
able to repeople the mud-brick Bagdad of 
to-day with the colorful figures that move 
through the tales of the Thousand and 
One Nights. We decided that they were 
all guilty of the rankest nonsense and that 
we had no regard for such intelligences. 

But what would you, under just such 
cireumstances, when suddenly your search- 
light -falls upon a Persian-blue enameled 
minaret lifting itself in alluring grace above 
a battlemented wall, and you pass a wide- 
arched gateway with massive closed gates 
ef Lebanon cedar—barred with bands of 
rusted iron and studded with square, time- 
pitted nail heads—which Harun-al-Rashid 
himself must have looked upon? Yes, here 
and there are a few suggestions left of the 
old and the wonderful in Bagdad, but 
taken all in all the City of the Caliphs is 
now very dun-colored, flat-surfaced and 
generally uninteresting. 

We were finally halted on this memo- 
rable ride before a brilliantly lighted door- 
way in the narrowest street of them all, and 
were met by a number of important-looking 
persons in European clothes and red 
fezzes. They were the headmaster of the 
Jewish school and a delegation of his con- 
fréres, and they led us through the crowds 
within the entrance and into the center of 
the most extraordinary scene I had ever 
looked upon. 

I am sure General Maude had no idea 
about the kind of show it was to be, because 
if he had known, nothing on earth would 
have induced him to go. He was modest to 
the point of timidity, and if he had been 
told that in the réle of a conquering hero 
he was to meet all native Bagdad in a 
bright white light he undoubtedly would 
have managed at the moment to be some- 
where else. : 

The improvised theater was an open 
oblong court surrounded by high balconied 
houses, and the first impression one got 
was of gaudily Oriental magnificence. The 
walls were hung from the roofs to the 
ground with Persian carpets, while stretch- 
ing from balcony to balcony were festoons 
of colored lights and gay banners and pen- 
nants. The pavement, too, was covered 
with rugs, and the stage, at one end of the 
court, was built of them, a particularly 
beautiful one forming in wide folds a fine 
proscenium arch. Palms and plants com- 
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draped with stiff brocade. A lower and 
less pretentious chair had been placed be- 
side him for my benefit, and I sank into it 
with a sense of helpless inability to escape 
from a situation wherein I felt I was con- 
spicuously superfluous. 

A good half hour was wasted in prelimi- 
nary courtesies. One person after another 
came up and greeted the general, and there 
were numerous introductions. The chief 
rabbi of the city, a large black-bearded 
man in long silken robes and a white-and- 
gold turban, took a seat on the other end 
of the little platform and assisted in the 
ceremonies, while the headmaster, a typical 
Bagdad Jew with a French education and 
old-fashioned French manners, hovered 
about and displayed his pleasure in the 
occasion by much suave gesticulation and 
many smiles. Then they brought a small 
table and placed it before the army com- 
mander and me, on which were two cups, a 
pares coffee, a bowl of sugar and a jug of 
milk. 

Before the recollection of that, one must 
pause to speculate and wonder. Yet one 
may speculate and wonder for all time. 
What can anyone ever possibly know? As 
I write, General Maude lies dead in a desert 
grave Outside the old North Gate, and they 
are saying boldly and insistently in the 
bazaars to-night that he was murdered! 
He drank the coffee, and he poured into it 
a large quantity of the cold raw milk. I 
drank the coffee, too, but without milk. 
When it became certain that he could not 
live, the doctors asked what he had taken 
that night, and I told them. They had no 
suspicions at the time and no thought of 
anything but of the overwhelming disaster, 
but they decided that that was where he 
probably got the infection. He had cholera 
in its most virulent form. 


A Long Program 


But to return to the fateful entertain- 
ment—if fateful it was: When we looked 
at our programs we discovered that Ham- 
let was to be the eleventh number and that 
among the ten other numbers—children’s 
dances and recitations, odes, choruses 
and solos—was a French comedy in three 
acts. All in one evening? Impossible! 
But yes! 

The first number was an address to 
General Maude delivered in French by a 
little Jewish girl who wore white muslin 
and a wreath of pink-paper roses round her 
hair. She read the address from a piece of 
foolscap paper, which shook in her nervous 
little hand until one could hear it rattle. It 
was a kind of eulogy of the big chief and of 
Britons in general and was full of references 
to Bagdad’s great good fortune in having 
come at last under honest and honorable 
government. Perfectly sincere too! The 
words “mon général” occurred with great 
frequency, and every time the child pro- 
nounced them she thrust one foot forward 
and made“a sweeping gesture with her left 
arm. It was very painful, but delightful in 
that it was so friendly and so kindly meant. 
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Cuts Ice Bills 


While It 
Saves Food 


Refrigerator ~ ~ 
satisfaction in 


every particular is 


- assured when you buy a 


The special construction of this well-known line of re- 
frigerators provides wonderfully efficient insulation and 
air-tight, heat-tight doors. The ice chamber is large, so 
that one filling is sure to carry you through more than 
one ‘‘sizzling’’ day. The Bohn Syphon sends the air 
through the chambers rapidly, keeping them cold and at 
the same time assuring ventilation and dryness. 

The one-piece porcelain lining—no cracks, seams or 
joints—has full rounded corners. Ask the Bohn dealer 
in your city to show you the Bohn construction and 
advantages. Several models and sizes to fit every need. 
If you wish we will send you literature and the Bohn 
dealer’s name in your city. 


We also make the Bohn Sanitor Table 
$6.75 and up—St. Paul 


BOHN REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
1408 University Av., St. Paul, Minn. 

NEW YORE NEWARK CHICAGO 
53 W. 42nd St. 913 Broad St. 68 E. Wash. St. 
NATHAN-DOHRMANN CO.—San Francisco 
PARMALEE-DOHRMANN CO.—Los Angeles 


Burns 


Three Fuels 


HE Duplex- 
Alcazar is the 
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_ original three fuel 
range. One type 
burns Gas, Coal or 
Wood singly or in 
combination. The 
other style uses Oil and Coal or Wood. 
This one range in your kitchen suits every 
cooking need and every weather condition 
from winter to summer and the seasons in 
between. The change from fuel to fuel is 


At the end of practically every paragraph 
the audience interrupted with vociferous 
applause. 

Then came several choruses and dances, 
done by the smallest children in the school. 
Sweet little tots they were, too, all done up 
in Frenchy frocks with many paper flowers 
pinned on them. They did not know their 
lines in the least, but they were so charm- 
ingly nonchalant about it that they man- 


pleted the decorations. 


The Hospitalities of Bagdad 


The audience, filling every inch of space, 
even to the balconies and the surrounding 
windows, was startlingly colorful. The 
middle of the court was crowded with 
women in bright silk robes and abas, and 
our attention was called to the fact that 
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they were unveiled. That was extraordi- 
nary. It was the first time high-class 
Bagdad women had ever been known to 
appear with uncovered faces, and it was a 
subtle public acknowledgment of the trust- 
worthiness of the British. That was what 
it was intended to be. 

“Under British rule,” said one man, “‘our 
women need never be veiled.” 

The men in the audience — Jews, Per- 
sians, Arabs, Kurds, Syrians, Chaldeansand 
representatives of a dozen Eastern races— 
were all in their finest and most elabo- 
rate garments, and there was a variety in 
headdress—tarboosh, kuffiyeh, turban and 
Persian lamb cap—that was positively be- 
wildering. 

As General Maude entered, this amazing 
throng rose to its feet and cheered him 
loudly and long, and I am sure that anyone 
observing him at the moment would have 
seen a look of pained astonishment cross 
his face. They had erected a little platform 
for him in the center of the first row of 
seats directly in front of the stage. This 
was covered with a beautiful Persian car- 
pet, and the chair he had to occupy was 


aged to be really amusing. After they got 
through they were all brought down by the 
headmaster and presented to the general, 
who took a huge delight in shaking their 
baby hands and telling them what fine 
little actresses they were. Then they were 
permitted to do exactly as they liked and 
were not restrained even when they wan- 
dered, in blissful unconsciousness of wrong- 
doing, out on the stage while the French 
comedy was in progress. They got in the 
way of the grown-up actors and divided 
with them the attention of the audience, 
but nobody seemed to mind. 

All together, it was the most astonishing 
performance J had ever witnessed; and 
when one of the actors, who was supposed 
to remain seated throughout a long act, got 
suddenly excited and rose to his feet, 
thereby disclosing the cramped figure‘of the 
prompter curled up under his chair, I began 
to realize that I was being greatly amused 
as well as entertained. Unimaginable scene 
for a colossal crime—if a crime was com- 
mitted—was it not? 

It was eleven o’clock when the comedy 
came to an end and General Maude turned 
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instantaneous without interchange of parts 
and the combination insures better cooking 
results at a lower fuel cost. 

This, the pioneer of all combination Ranges, 
continues to hold the lead it gained, on the 
basis of quality and utility. All sizes—styles 
and types of construction in cast iron, steel 
and porcelain. There’s a Duplex-Alcazar to 
fit your taste and pocketbook, as well as 
your kitchen conditions. 

See your dealer or write us mentioning whether 


Z you are interested in the Gas or Oil type. 


~ ALCAZAR RANGE & HEATER COMPANY 


400 Cleveland Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ATHENA 


Underwear 


Ordinary 
Underwear 
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Learn Why 


ATHENA 
UNDERWEAR 


Gives Greater Comfort 


OMEN who have once 

entered the charmed cir- 
cle of ATHENA-Wearers have 
only one regret—<zhat they did 
not learn of it sooner! 


For ATHENA is very different 
from ordinary underwear. This 
dainty underwear is built to fit 
the form of the woman who 
wears it. It gives her the real 
comfort to which she is justly 
entitled when she buys under- 
wear. 


FAR 


FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Whether you are medium, slen- 
der or stout—whatever your type 


of figure—there’s an ATHENA 
garment just right for you. 


ATHENA Underwear gives the 
correct foundation for the corset 
and fine gown. The beautiful 
fabrics and dainty, durable trim- 
mings appealto particular women. 


All weights, sizes and qualities, 
at the prices you pay for ordi- 
nary underwear. 


Note the Striking Contrast 


between ATHENA and ordinary underwear, as 
shown in the illustrations. ATHENA is tailored 
in the MAKING to conform to the figure natu- 
rally, without being stretched into shape. 


Marshall Field & Co., Chicago 
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to me and said: ‘‘I don’t think we had bet- 
ter stay for Hamlet, do you?” 

He made a motion to rise, but instantly 
the headmaster was upon him urging him 
to stay for the next number because-it was 
to be a chorus written specially for him and 
sung in Arabic. So we stayed and were in- 
terested principally by hearing the name 
“Sir Staneley Mod” breaking a way occa- 
sionally through a long barrage of high- 
pitched and curiously syncopated sounds 
made by the most motley chorus that ever 
stood behind a row of footlights. After 
that we went home, wondering at and dis- 
cussing the character of a people who would 
make Hamlet, in all its acts and all its 
scenes, the eleventh item in an evening’s 
entertainment. We were told afterward 
that they finished about four in the morning. 

Two days later, Friday, General Maude 
was late for luncheon—a very rare occur- 
rence; and he sent word that we were not 
to wait for him. It was only a few minutes, 
however, before he came in and rather 
startled us all with the announcement that 
he was not going to have any lunch. 

“About once a month,” said he, “T find 
it does me good to go without food in the 
middle of the day.” 

He stopped to make some characteristi- 
cally humorous inquiries about what I was 
doing and how I was getting on; then he 
excused himself and went to his room. I 
never saw him again. 

When the city learned on Saturday morn- 
ing that the army commander was seri- 
ously ill an all-pervading hush descended 
upon it which nothing yet has served to 
lift. I passed out of the house of imminent 
danger—sent away by those who wished to 
save me from a period of quarantine—and 
went back aboard the old S-1, which still 
lay at anchor in the river. As I walked 
through the gardens of General Head- 
quarters on my way to the boat landing I 
met groups of officers who were discussing 
the somber possibilities. 

And the question they were asking was: 
“Tf he dies who will ‘carry on’?” 

The solemnity of such a question can 
hardly be realized by anyone who is not 
familiar with the quality of the influence 
exercised by an idolized army commander 
in a theater of war. General Maude had 
brought the Mesopotamian Expeditionary 
Force out of chaos and had led it on to un- 


| qualified victory, and his name was a name 


to conjure with. Nobody knew that better 
than the enemy. He inspired the force with 
a happy confidence that made itself felt 
throughout the whole field of operations 
from the Persian Gulf to the last lonely 
outpost on the far-flung circle of defense; 
and to have him removed was like shutting 
off the current in a vast system of glori- 
ously electric enterprise. 


Carry On! 


The thought in most minds, anda thought 
very frequently expressed, has been ‘‘Could 
anything exceed the luck of the Germans!”’ 

But — strangely enough, and fortu- 
nately—no man is indispensable. That 
afternoon they telegraphed for Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir William Marshall, corps com- 
mander on the Northeastern Front, and he 
came in. And that afternoon General 
Maude roused himself to say to his military 
secretary: 

‘Tell them I can’t come to the office to- 
day, and they must just—carry on!” 

And they will. 

The evening of the second day he died. 
That was yesterday, and to-day we have 
buried him. Early this morning the boom 
of minute guns began to roll across the city 
from one direction and then another, and 
the sun rose upon the British flag half- 
masted in the midst of war. 

The only other flag that flies in Bagdad is 
the American; and our beautiful banner, 
floating from its staff on the roof of our 
consulate, next to the army commander’s 
house, drooped its folds on a level with its 
friend, the Union Jack; and I felt that the 
two stood prophetically sentinel over the 
high destinies of humanity which he who 
lay beneath them could no longer help to 
direct. Soon, with due honor paid to the 
honored dead, they would lift themselves 
again, and together, throughout the world, 
they Would “carry on’’—lofty in purpose, 
clean in principle and resplendent with un- 
conquerable power. That is the inevitable 
end to which this war is being waged. 

It was about midday that ‘‘Fritz came 
across to pay his respects.’”’ There had been 
so many guns throughout the morning that 
I did not instantly recognize the difference, 
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but it took me only a moment to realize 
that such a quick succession of shots, from 
every direction at once, could never be in- 
tended as a salute for the dead. I was sit- 
ting in my cabin on the S-1 and rushed out 
on deck just in time to see him directly over 
General Headquarters and flying fairly low. 
He passed over our helpless old boat and 
we had a breathless moment wondering if 
he would drop something that would fall 
on us. But he got across and we watched 
him as long as he was in sight, flying west- 
ward toward the Euphrates with every gun 
in the vicinity blazing away at him, and 
with a sufficient accuracy of range at least 
to ring him about with the feathery white 
smoke pufis from dozens of exploding shells. 

We wondered then if this untimely visit 
had any special significance. He might 
have come across to drop upon Bagdad a 
tribute in some form to the dead army com- 
mander. That is what the British would 
have done had the case been reversed. 
But no; Fritz would hardly be capable of 
that. And did the enemy know that the 
army commander was dead? The news 
had been flashed to the world outside, and 
there was very little reason to hope that 
they had not picked it up. 


The Burial of General Maude 


Only a short time ago they revealed the 
fact that they knew the British call signals. 
Bagdad was talking to the Samarra Front, 
the Samarra operator having asked for the 
day’s news. 

“No news,” said Bagdad. 

“No news at all?” 

T’ll call you as soon as it 


Whereupon a German on the Turkish 
Front cut in and called the Samarra opera- 
tor with his own secret signal. 

“Do you mean to tell me you have no 
news to-day?” he asked. 

“Not yet,’’ Samarra replied. 

‘Well, listen!’’ said the German. 

And he proceeded to flash across a fine 
German version of the big drive against the 
Italian Front. It was the first information 
Mesopotamia had received about the 
great Italian disaster, and most of it was 
confirmed in later bona fide dispatches. 

We were fairly certain that the enemy 
knew the army commander was dead, but 
we devoutly hoped they did not know what 
he had died of. If they did it would be nat- 
ural for them to assume that Bagdad was 
in the grip of a terrific epidemic. And could 
anything happen that would please and en- 
courage them more than that? 

General Maude was buried with spec- 
tacular simplicity. A deep silence lay upon 
the town, and the street through which his 
body was carried to the North Gate was 
banked on either side to the very roofs 
with a dark-robed multitude of men and 
women who seemed not to move at all and 
who spoke in whispers. 

Outside the walls of Bagdad lie illimita- 
ble reaches of blank desolation, and in the 
midst of this they have made a new ceme- 
tery for British dead. I went with the 
American consul and stood with the repre- 
sentatives of all the divisions of the army 
and all the services of war beside the grave; 
and from there we watched the slow ap- 
proach of the sad burden, draped in the 
folds of the Union Jack and carried aloft on 
the shoulders of men. 

The way was lined with Indian troops 
standing at ease, and in the stillness of the 
desert we could hear the subdued com- 
mands and the quiet precise salute “ Pre- 
sent—arms!”’ rustling wave on wave, rank 
by rank, down the long unbroken columns. 

Slowly, reverently they lowered the cof- 
fin to the trestle over the grave; then alow 
sweet monotone of prayer floating out over 
the bowed heads of a uniformed and war- 
accoutered throng—‘‘dust to dust’’—the 
peace and grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
forevermore — the last rifle volleys — and 
finally the reverberating blare of many 
trumpets rolling out across the boundless 
gray waste the heart-chilling melody of the 
Last Post. 

Itis a bleak burial ground, far away from 
the homeland, and he lies in the circular 
center space that was left as a site for a 
monument. He will lie there always— 
Maude of Bagdad; and over his grave the 
monument will be raised, to him and to his 
army that is with him. And whatever be 
the ultimate fate of the nations, whoever 
may eventually rule in Bagdad—that mon- 
ument will be respected for all time. He 
achieved in his life a universal fame. He 
was a great soldier. 
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In 1850, in this 
small factory, Was 
founded the business 
that now produces 
200,000,000 Cinco 
cigars a Year: 
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little building on Tenth Street, in Philadelphia, 

William Ejisenlohr laid the foundation of the 

vast industry which today produces nearly 
200,000,000 Cinco cigars annually. 


he BEFORE THE CIVIL WAR, in a quaint 


In all these 68 years, the character of Eisenlohr’s cigars 
has never been changed, except for the better. 


Four sons of the founder devoted their lives to the 
business. Two of them still conduct it. Their pride 
in a product which for two generations has been 


‘made only under the personal direction of an 


Eisenlohr, has never permitted its standards to be 
lowered. 


For nine years past Cinco has been oversold. 


For nine years past offers of new business from all 
parts of the world have had to be declined, in spite 
of the building of one new factory after another. 


For nine years past the same distributors have ab- 
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sorbed every increase in production. Never has 
production been allowed to increase too fast, because 
it has been the unalterable policy that the merit of 
the product must be kept up at any cost. 


Costs of material, wages of labor, internal rev- 
enue taxes, have steadily advanced. Still the same 
excellence has been maintained, year after year. 


Today there is a capital of $9,000,000 behind Cinco. 
Of this, more than $3,000,000 is constantly invested in 
tobacco leaf, bought in Havana, Sumatra and the 
finest domestic fields, and held in storage to season 
and mature—to mellow with age. 


Regardless of the stress of temporary conditions, the 
makers of Cinco have too much at stake to take from 
it one iota of the quality which has made it the largest 
selling brand in the United States. 


OTTO EISENLOHR & BROS., Incorporated 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Established 1850 
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Double Protection 


The first meaning of Raynster is protection. The Raynster Label 
protects you in buying. It assures you honest money’s worth. It 
tells you of sturdy materials and sound workmanship. It makes 
certain the protection from rain and storm that you expect from 
your Raynster in the wearing. 


Provide this double protection today. Get a Raynster. Equip 
your family with Raynsters. The modern efliciency-demand makes 
a weather-proof coat an essential. Health, comfort and economy 
require it. 


Protection is less expensive than doctors’ bills or spoiled clothing. 


The Raynster Label marks the largest line of weather-proof 
clothing made; including all kinds of heavy, rubber-surfaced coats 
for firemen, policemen, teamsters and other outdoor workers; single 
and double texture slip-ons; featherweight silks and cloth Raynsters 
of finest woolens. Some of them are splendid overcoats and ulsters. 


Ask for your Raynster in any good clothing store. Look for the 
label under the collar. A Style Book will be mailed free if you'll 
write for it. There is a Raynster for every member of the family. 


United States Rubber Company 


in your Roynster Clothing Division, New York and Boston 


Ray ster, 


Look for this Label 
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BIG MONEY BILLINGS 


(Continued from Page 19) 


“T have to keep an account of what I 
spend,” he said. “I’m not like you—care- 
ful about money. Dimes don’t mean any- 
thing to me. If I didn’t keep account on 
myself I would be down to hardpan a week 
after pay day. But I’ve just hit a scheme 
that takes all the tameness out of this 
account-keeping business 

“What is it?’’ I asked him. 

He pushed the book across to me and I 
ran my eye down the pages. 

“What are you'trying to do—fool your- 
self?’’ I asked him. 

“No, by jingo!”’ he said, and he was not 
embarrassed a bit. ‘“‘I might as well get 
some fun out of it while I am about it.” 

What the crazy man was doing was keep- 
ing his accounts ten times over. I don’t 
mean he would enter ‘‘Lunch, .25” ten 
times, but he would enter it ‘‘ Lunch, $2.50.” 

“Tt makes it interesting,’ he said. ‘‘And 
it makes it easy. I never could remember 
how I had spent all the nickels and dimes, 
but you bet when I call a dime a dollar I 
can remember how I spent it! A man don’t 
forget how he spent a dollar. And anyway 
it makes me feel bigger. I feel a lot better 
entering one hundred and twenty dollars 
a week as my pay than I did when I put 
down a measly twelve dollars.’’ 

“Well, you are a full-blown nut, all 
right!”” I said. ‘‘You are certainly the 
limit!’ 

“All right!’ he said. “All right! But 
how much have you saved out of your pay 
this month?” 

“Me? I’ve got enough left to pay my 
ear fare and buy my lunches until pay day,” 
I told him. ‘‘ How do you expect me to save 
anything out of eleven-fifty a week?”’ 

“Ah!” he said. ‘‘That’s just it! You 
don’t. But if you were getting $115 a week 
you would save, wouldn’t you?” 

“You bet your boots I would!”’ I said. 

“Well, I’m saving,’ he told me. ‘I’ve 
saved fourteen and a half dollars this month 
and I didn’t begin until the middle of the 
month.” 

“Fourteen and a half dollars!’”’ I ex- 
claimed. ‘‘You saved fourteen and a half 
dollars this month!”’ 


“Well, I callit that,” Billingssaid. ““You - 


would call it a doilar and forty-five cents. 
I call it fourteen and a half dollars. That’s 
how I saved it and that’s how I eall it. 
That’s how I’ve got it entered here in my 
account book.”’ 

“Oh!” I said, because I saw what he 
meant. He had worked the ten-times 
scheme on that dollar forty-five he had 
saved, the same as he did on everything 
else. “‘But even at that,” I said, “‘I don’t 
see how you can scrape anything off the top 
to lay aside out of what the Star Cam and 
Cog pay you.” 

“Well, I never could before this,’’ Bill- 
ings said. “At least I never did. This is 
not a penny-saving town. It is not a nickel 
or a dime saving town. A man don’t try to 
save until he can save a dollar or so at a 
time—then he thinks it is worth while. I 
am like all the rest of them too. I can’t 
save a penny at a time; it is too small to 
bother with. But when I began calling 
dimes dollars and nickels fifty cents and 
pennies dimes, I just felt as if I was throw- 
ing big money away all the time. Take 
those cigars, for instance. I never thought 
anything of spending a nickel for a cigar, 
but fifty cents! My! Fifty cents every time 
I smoked a cigar! That’s reckless, you 
know!” 

He was dead serious about it. He had 
actually got to thinking he was spending 
fifty cents for a cigar every time he paid a 
jitney for one. 

“Tt might be all right if I was getting a 
million dollars a year or something like 
that,” he said; ‘‘but even then fifty cents 
for a cigar would be pretty big money to 
pay for the kind of cigar I get for fifty 
cents. And I can’t smoke a ten-cent cigar; 
I don’t like the taste of them.” 

I should think not! When he said ten- 
cent cigar he meant five for a nickel! 

_ “So I’ve simply had to reduce my smok- 

ing,” he said. ‘‘ You’ve noticed I smoke a 

pipe now. Of course the first cost of the 

pipe would have paid for a lot of cigars— 

I had to invest two and a half dollars in a 
1lpe ——-”’ 

“Say! Did you let anybody sting you 
two-fifty for that pipe!” I cried, and then I 
remembered he was ten-timesing every- 
thing. He meant he had paid twenty-five 
cents for it. It looked it! 


“Yes, two-fifty for the pipe and a dollar 
for the tobacco; but every time I smoke it 
I save fifty cents on cigars,” Billings said 
without a smile. Then he laughed. ‘‘Do 
you get me?”’ he asked. 

“Yes, I get you,’”’ I told him. ‘‘You’ve 
just gone and actually buffaloed yourself 
into thinking a dime is a dollar, so it will be 
worth while to save the dime.”’ 

“Yes, that’s the idea,” he said. “Gee! 
if you knew how I hated to spend a dime 
for a morning paper each morning! A morn- 
ing paper is not worth a dime i 

“But it don’t cost ” I began; and 
then I grinned. ‘‘I see!’’ I said. ‘‘That’s 
why you’ve been picking Graham crackers 
ine for lunch instead of corned-beef 

ash.” 

“Tsavea dollar a day that way,” he said. 

Well, so he did, if he wanted to call a 
dime a dollar. But it was not for me! I 
have some imagination—you’ll learn that if 
I ever have a chance to tell you what your 
family will be like five years after you are 
dead if you don’t take out enough insur- 
ance—but I could not work my imagina- 
tion the way Billings could work his’ 

“Good night!’’ I said. “I’m going back 
to my room before I catch what you’ve got. 
I don’t know the name for it, but it looks 
serious.” 

So I kept right along doing the way I had 
been doing; spending what I wanted to 
until I got down to where I had just enough 
for my car fare and lunches, and then not 
spending any more. But Billings actually 
kept on with his game. I guess he got, after 
a while, so he actually fooled himself. He 
was proud of it too. He wsuld say, “I 
saved $25 last month’’; and I would have 
to think a moment before I remembered he 
had actually saved only two anda half dol- 
lars. Or he would say, as he did one time: 
“TI started an account in the savings bank 
to-day. I had $150 to put in.” He meant 
fifteen dollars. 

But I’ll tell you the truth, I began to get 
frightened. It was all right to josh him 
about his ten-times business and all that, 
and to joke him about it, but he was really 
saving money. 

I suppose if we had had these War Thrift 
Stamps then I should have been saving too. 
They make it easy for a man to save his 
pennies, because everyone is doing it and 
he is not ashamed to do what everyone is 
doing; but this was long before the war was 
ever thought of. 

But I began to get frightened. Whatever 
Billings was doing, he was saving some 
money, whether he called it two hundred 
and fifty dollars that he had in the bank, or 
twenty-five dollars, as I would have called 
it; and I was afraid for two reasons: One 
was that he might save enough to be so far 
ahead of me that I should have no chance 
with Mattie Levoy. Billings and I were 
pulling just about an even game with her, 
and the same was true of our standing with 
Star Cam and Cog. If Billings got a raise I 
should be pretty sure to get one too; but 
the bad thing about Billings’ savings ac- 
count, so far as I was concerned, was that if 
we ever got raised to a point where we could 
marry a girl Billings would have money in 
the bank for furniture and all that sort of 
thing. The other thing that I was afraid 
of was that Billings might get to thinking 
he was-really earning one hundred and 
twenty dollars a week and really had two 
hundred and fifty dollars in the bank, and 
then he might go and propose to Mattie 
some night when I was not with him. So I 
did two things: I began saving like a crazy 
miser, and I took the first chance I got and 
asked Mattie if she loved me and whether 
ane would wait until I was able to marry 


er. 
I'll say right here that she was just about 

as fine about it as any girl could have been. 

“Please don’t ask me to answer you 
now,” she said. “‘ We are all so young yet; 
we none of us can afford to marry yet. I do 
like you and I do like Billings’’—only she 
called him Happy—‘“‘but I have always 
tried not to think which of you I like the 
better, for fear it would spoil everything. 
It has been so pleasant at the office and 
when we were together—all of us.”’ 

“That’s right!” I said. ‘‘ We’ve all been 
pretty good sports, haven’t we? Well, you 
know I like you; you know how I feel 
about you anyway.” 

Just then Billings blew in. 

“Happy,” I said, ‘I’ve been proposing 
to Mattie.” ¢ 
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iiciide No. 4446—“Limp-Kuft” Sates 


Grinnell Quality Gloves 


Grinnell Gloves look better, wear better and 


feel better because they are better. Only the 
HW very best materials enter into them—only the 


most skilled leather workers make them. 


The GRINNELL name, 


for 60 years, has been 


a guarantee of superlative glove value. 


There are more than 600 styles—for men, women and 
children — for work, street wear, dress,'motoring, army 


and aviation and every other 


every one of them, irrespective of style or price, is made 


conceivable purpose. And 


up to the exacting Grinnell standard. 


Despite the world-wide leather shortage, we maintain the 
famous Grinnell quality. Insist upon genuine Grinnells. 
Look for the name Grinnell—it’s there for your protection. 


Write for our new 1918 Style Book. Ask 
your dealer to show you “Limp-Kuff.” 


If he does not have it in stock send us his name, state size glove you 
wear and we will send a pair for your inspection, charges prepaid. 


“The 


Most Expensive 


REG.US. PAT, OFS 


AY HILE the Patrician is the most 

expensive cap, it is the cheapest 
in the end. The famous “Cravenette” 
Finish protects the fibre of the cloth 
from moisture. Slow to wet and quick 
to dry, the Patrician never loses its 


MORRISON-RICKER MFG. CO., 25 Broad St., Grinnell, lowa 


shape and style. After you have once 
worn a Patrician Cap you won’t be 
satisfied with any other kind. 

Sold at the best stores everywhere— 
$2.00 to $5.00 each. If your hatter 
won’t supply you, write to the factory. 


Spear A Co., Ozone Park, New York City 


Makers of Headwear de Luxe for Men and Boys 
Leading dealers are invited to ask for our salesman to call 
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Stories of Coal-Waste 
and Coal-Saving 


ICTURE to yourself a Million 

Coal-cars dumping their precious 

coal into the harbors and rivers, 
instead of into the coal-barges that 
should be there to carry it on to the 
Nation’s furnaces. 

Just as senseless as that, is our actual, 
vast American coal-waste. A million 
carloads a year are lost because we let 
so much heat leak from poorly insulated 
pipes and boilers, which “‘85%0 Mag- 
nesia’’ Coverings would entirely save. 

Here are some fact-stories, true in 
every detail, which show that Saving. 


The First Story 


Last January during the “zero spell” 
in a Philadelphia suburb, a gentleman, 
calling on an invalid friend, exclaimed: 

“How warm you keep it here; 
warmest place I’ve been in for weeks; 
must be 75 degrees; you don’t care for 
Garfield’s 68, do you? You certainly 
are shooting your drafts as if you never 
heard of a coal-shortage.” 

“No, you’re off there,” said the inva- 
lid. “I haven’t been down stairs, but 
I'll bet you a box of cigars that if you 
go down cellar you’ll find every draft 
shut and every damper open.” 

“Tll take you,” replied his visitor, 
and went down to inspect. 

When he returned he said, “Cigars 
are yours; every draft shut; every 
damper open. While it’s zero outside, 
the thermometer on the newel-post says 
74 degrees. But I’ve found why; 
you’ve got your boiler and pipes cased 


houses, hotels, office-buildings, schools, 
churches, and other big buildings, the 
Saving by means of ‘85% Magnesia”’ 
runs into CARLOADS of coal. 
When you get to the higher steam- 
pressure required in factories, power- 
plants, central stations, the aggregate 
Savings effected by ‘“85% Magnesia’’ 
coverings, adequately thick, leaps to 


THOUSANDS OF CARLOADS. 


Here is the Proof 


For thirty years engineers have known 
the maximum protection to heat and 
steam afforded by ‘‘85% Magnesia.’’ 
‘Today it is more used for high-pressure 
than all other coverings combined. ‘The 
U. S. Navy specifies it. The biggest 
ocean liners and all the powerful loco- 
motives are protected with it. In New 
York, the tallest skyscrapers, hotels, de- 
partment-stores, the big terminals and 
municipal buildings use it to save coal. 

Here are the exact sctentific figures. 
They have been worked out by the 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, 
of Pittsburgh: 

At 5 lbs. steam-pressure (the average for 
heating), 1,000 square feet of bare pipe leaks 
enough heat to waste Three Carloads of coal 


a year, which a l-inch thick covering of “85% 
Magnesia” entirely saves. 

At 150 Ibs. steam-pressure (as in power- 
plants), 1,000 square feet of bare pipe leaks 
enough heat to waste Eight Carloads of coal a 
year, which even a l-inch thick covering of 
“85% Magnesia” fully saves. 

A 200 lb. steam-pressure (100° super-heat), 
1,000 square feet of bare pipe would waste 


in “85% Magnesia’ coverings.’’ 
‘ > 2? 
*That’s the secret,’’ laughed the host. 
oe > 
And now here’s the rest of that story: 


The Second Story 


““My next-door neighbor is a coal- 
dealer. Because I’ ve been sick he of- 
fered to deliver me each week just the 
same amount of coal he allotted for 
himself. His house has just about the 
same heating space as mine, and he has 
the same kind of heater. But while he 
burns up his allotment every week, I’ ve 
burned only about half of mine. 

“That means that I have saved while 
he has wasted. He wasted because his 
boiler and pipes weren’t properly cov- 
ered; I saved because mine were 
covered with 85% Magnesia.’ 

Take the winter through, and my 
unprotected neighbor will burn about 
20 tons, he tells me, and his house isn’t 
as warm as mine is on only 12 tons. 
My Magnesia coverings save me fully 
S tons a year, which he wastes. 

“He might as well dump that into 
the river and save hauling it.’’ 


Saving or Wasting by Carloads 


Those two stories show the Saving 
and the Waste by sons. 
But when you get to apartment- 


Fourteen Carloads of coal a year, which even a 
l-inch covering of “85% Magnesia” abso- 
lutely saves. 

A 1-inch covering does this; but the thicker 
the covering, the more carloads saved. 


“85% Magnesia” Beats the 
Coal-Shortage 


Those exact figures, from the Mellon 
Institute, point the way to a complete 


wiping out of our National Coal-" 


Shortage. 

They show the coal you can save in 
your homes, and in your bigger build- 
ings. 

They show the coal you can save in 
your factories and power-plants. 

Install “85% Magnesia’ coverings 
now, and save worry about coal. 

Write us for the illuminating Ittle 
treatise, “‘Let ‘85%0 Magnesia’ Defend 
Your Steam.’ To Engineers and Archi- 
tects the standard Specification for “85% 
Magnesia’’ is sent on request. 


MAGNESIA ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 
702 Bulletin Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


, EXECUTIVE ComMITTEE, Wm. A. Macan, Chairman 


George D. Crabbs, The Philip Carey Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Alvin M. Ebret, Ehret Magnesia Mfg. Co,, Valley Forge, Pa. 
J. R. Swift, The Franklin Mfg. Co., Franklin, Pa. 

R. V. Mattison, Jr., Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa. 
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I wanted to do the square thing and tell 
him, because he was alwayssosquare himself. 

“Oh, that’s all right!’’ he said. ‘I’m 
going to propose to her a couple of times 
myself when I’m drawing three hundred a 
week and have a couple of thousand in the 
bank. I forgive you. Come on, folks! I’ve 
got three dollars in my jeans that need 
spending. Let’s all go to the movies.” 

He had thirty cents, he meant. So we 
went. On the way home he talked to me. 

“You poor fish!’’ he said good-naturedly. 
“You don’t want to go proposing to Mattie 
now. You’ll queer yourself. She’s a sen- 
sible girl, and she knows neither you nor I 
can support a wife. If you go to proposing 
to her now she will think you are not quite 
sensible. I wouldn’t propose to her now 
and risk my chances for anything in the 
world. And I’m drawing five dollars a 
week more than you are!” 

“Fiv ” T began, thinking he must 
have got an advance I had not heard about. 
Then I laughed. He meant that same old 
fifty cents a week he had always been get- 
ting more than I was. 

“You needn’t be afraid I’ll try to cut in 
under you,” he told me. “‘What I said was 
true. Until I’m getting my three hundred 
a week I’ll not ask her to marry me.” 

That’ did not fool me, and he did not 
mean it to fool me. We both knew he was 
ten-timesing again, and that he meant 
thirty a week. 

I felt pretty comfortable about it. I did 
feel that I had as good a chance with 
Mattie as Billings had, so I gave him my 
promise too. I said I would not propose to 
her again until I was getting twenty-nine 
fifty a week. That was right enough, be- 
cause he was getting fifty cents more than 
I was. It made it an even race, if you can 
callit arace. I think we both felt pretty 
comfortable aboutit. And then, suddenly— 
the very next day—a bomb burst under Bill- 
ings and blew him clear out of the running. 

We went down to the office together that 
day and Billings said something about half 
believing he would get up earlier in the 
morning and walk to the office, because the 
weather was so fine and he hated to spend 
fifty cents every morning on taxi hire— 
meaning five cents on elevated fare. He 
said he could not think of any easier way of 
saving fifty cents than by walking a couple 
of miles on a nice*morning. I told him I 
did not think he would save much. I said 
the shoe leather he would use up would 
come to more than the nickel he would 
save. Hesaid he believed that wasso. He 
said shoes went fast and that he hated to 
think that he would have to buy a pair ina 
couple of days. 

“Thirty-five dollars for a pair of shoes! 
It is robbery!” he said. 

But that was the way he had come to be, 
with his continual ten-times obsession. He 
could not think of a three-fifty pair of 
shoes; he had to multiply the price by ten 
before he could think of them. 

We reached the office and Baker was al- 
ready there, and Miss Mattie was in her 
place. She always was an early arriver, 
but it was unusual for Baker to get down 
ahead of us. He looked unusually serious 
too. He asked Billings to step into the 
private office, and when Billings came out 
I knew something was all wrong. 

“‘Fired!”’ he said as he passed me on the 
way to his desk. 

What had happened was this: Baker, as 
soon as they were in the private office, said: 

“T’m sorry, Billings, but I’ll have to let 
you go. Look at this!’’ And he handed 
Billings an estimate Billings had sent out. 
It was an estimate on ten thousand steel 
cams, special pattern, and the Star Cam 
and Cog should have had the order at ten 
cents each, but Billings had simply done 
some of his ten-times work and had quoted 
the cams at a dollar each. It was a rush 
matter and there had been no time to 
waste, and the order had gone to Silas K. 
Birch’s concern at fifteen cents per cam. 

“T—_I’m sorry!”’ Billings said. 

“Yes. Soam I,” said Baker. ‘‘But this 
is the third case of this kind, Billings, and 
we can’t have it. 
We must protect 
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went out. I went as far as the elevator 
with him. 

“What are you going to do now?” I 
asked him. 

“T don’t know,” he said. “I’ve got that 
two hundred and seventy dollars in the 
savings bank. I can live on that a couple 
of weeks while I’m hunting another job. 
I’m not going to worry until I have to.” 

Two hundred and seventy dollars in the 
bank! He meant twenty-seven dollars. 

“Oh, you’ll find another job!” I said, to 
cheer him up. 

“T’ve got to,” he said. “I can’t let you 
get ahead of me with Mattie.’”’ And then 
the elevator stopped and he went down. 

Of course I did not see him again until 
evening. I rather hated to go home to the 
boarding house; I did not like to think of 
Happy Billings being there, blue after a 
day of job hunting. en I opened the 
door the first thing I heard was Billings’ 
voice. He was talking to Mrs. Dayton. 

“Oh, no!” he was saying. ‘Don’t you 
be afraid of that. I’m not going to be too 
big to fill my seven-dollar-a-week room for 
some time yet.” 

“Gee!?’ I thought. ‘‘He must have had 
a pretty hard jolt if it jolted the ten-times 
business out of him,” but I chirked up my 
voice and said “‘ Well, Happy, how did you 
make out?” 

“All right,” he said with a smile that he 
tried to keep decently sober. “I’ve got a 
ee K. Birch hired me.” 

‘ Oo ” 


_ “Yes, he did,” said Billings. “I went 
right to him and told him how good I was 
and braced him for a job, and he hired me. 
And I’m getting more than I got at the 
Star Cam and Cog too.” 

“Honest, Happy?” I said. 

“Yes, honest,’”’ he said. “I said to my- 
self when I got out on the street that I 
might as well try for more money as long as 
I was hunting a new job. I was getting 
six-twenty-four a year, you know. So I 
made up my mind I would ask for seven 
hundred. Why not?” 

“Well, that’s right,” I said, thinking it 
over. ‘‘They would pay you that differ- 
ence without thinking much about it if they 
wanted you.” 

““Yes,’’ said Billings. ‘‘So I told old Silas 
K. I wanted a job, and that I had been 


‘ with Star Cam and Cog. ‘How much do 


you want?’ he asked me.’ Well, I did mean 
to say seven hundred. I tried to say it. 
But it didn’t come out of my mouth that 
way. It multiplied itself by ten and came 
out seven thousand dollars.” 

“You poor fish!’”’ I exclaimed. 

“Yes,” he said; “that’s what I thought. 
And I guess Silas K. thought so too. He 
looked at me as if he thought I had more 
nerve than enough for forty men. He said 
‘Hum! You don’t think lightly of yourself, 
do you, young man? Well, we can’t use you 
at seven thousand, but if you are willing to 
consider five thousand we will give you an 
opportunity to show what you are worth as 
manager of the cam-and-cog department.’”’ 

I saw he meant it. He did not mean five 
hundred dollars; he meant five thousand. 
He meant what he would have called fifty 
thousand that morning, but he had dropped 
the ten-times business for good and all. He 
had simply made a break that did for him 
what most of us are too scared to do for 
ourselves—asked as much as he was worth. 
I knew he would make good too, because 
the reason most men fail to make good is 
not because the men are not big enough but 
because they are not in big-enough jobs. 
So I put my hat back on my head and 
turned to the door. 

“Hold on! Where are you going?” 
Billings asked. He knew I was pulling 
some sort of joke. 

“Going?” I said. ‘I’m going over to 
Mattie Levoy’s and bid her a fond fare- 
well. I see my finish with Mattie!’ 

“Wait until after dinner,” he said, “and 
we'll both go over. I’ve got thirty cents 
in my pocket and we'll all three go to the 
movies and celebrate.’’ So we did, but after 
the show I sort of slid away and let them 
walk home together 
alone. 


our own interests. 
I’msorry, but you’ll 
have to go.” 

That was all. It 
was all up with Bill- 
ings. He got his 
things together and 
said good-by to 
Mattie and to me 
and to the rest of 
the force, and 


And at that, Bill- 
ings hasn’t any- 
thing on me in the 
wife business. Mat- 
tie is all right, but 
she will never in 
the world have the 
style my wife has. 
va ie I’m satisfied; I’m 
MIATHRRAMAN) «IGT, AS Satisfied’ as 
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What it does 


This I-Beam makes Torbensen 
Drive lighter and stronger than 
ordinary drives. It carries all 
the load. It makes Torbensen 
Drive last as long as any truck. 
It makes rear tires give 20 per 
cent more mileage. It is pat- 
ented and is probably the main 
reason for Torbensen leadership. 


Here you see how Torbensen 
Drive works. You can see how 
the sturdy I-Beam passes through 
the wheel hub and how it sup- 
ports the differential housing. 
This construction absolutely 
separates the functions of the 
load-carrying and driving parts, 
yet it holds them in practically 
perfect, permanent alignment. 


Simplicity is the keynote of Torben- 
senInternalGear Drive. Powerisap- 
plied to the wheels through internal 
gears at the wheel and near the rim. 
This gives Torbensen Drive great 
leverage for driving just where it is 
needed. It increases pulling power 
and saves gas and oil. These gears 
are guaranteed for two years—two 
years of faultless rear axle service. 


Torbensen Drive adds 45 per 
cent to rear axle road clearance. 
Where streets or roads are torn up 
or muddy; when the truck has to 
go ’cross country; when deep 
snow drifts are encountered; 
this extra .road clearance often 
marks the difference between a 
stalled truck and free, clear driving. 


Unusual accessibility makes it 
easy for any driver to keep 
Torbensen Drive thoroughly 
lubricated and finely adjusted. 
Torbensen Drive is exceptionally 
free from mechanical troubles. 
It is made so readily accessible 
to cut down the time and cost 
of repairs or adjustments, should 
they ever become necessary. 


One pound of dead-weight equals 
nine pounds of weight carried on 
springs, in its effect on truck life. 
When you figure on this basis, 
knowing that Torbensen Drive is 
half as heavy as other types of 
equal capacity, you have very 
strong reasons for a 20 per cent in- 
crease in rear tire mileage and big 
savings in gasoline, oil and repairs. 


THE TORBENSEN AXLE CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Torbensen Drive is made 
Every owner gets 


to last. 


a Gold Bond Guarantee 
that the I-Beam axle and 


spindles will last as long 
as the truck and the inter- 
nal gears at least two years. 


for Motor Trucks 


llb.on the axle. 
equals 9lbs. 
on springs 


ig weight 


SERENA, 


. 
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The Extra Test for Tensile Strength—Here, and in the 
larger picture, we show the special tension registering ma- 
chine which proves in advance that all fabric and rubber used 
pee cbprdan strength to meet the pounding blows of the 
road. 


Racine Country Road and Racine Multi-Mile Cord 
tires are known for the economy they bring. They are 
specially built, and Extra Tested in Racine Rubber 
Company factories, to withstand hard daily usage. 


Extra endurance—extra mileage—extra value for the money—are made 
certain by the many Extra Tests to which each tire is subjected. 


Step by step, these tires are carefully Extra Tested from raw material to 
the finished, ready-for-service product. Each Extra Test means saving for 
the user—not in cost price, but in better, longer wear. 


Country Road | 
ari 


RACINE Multi-Mile Cord TIRES 


These Racine Rubber Company Extra Tests were devised to make extra value 
certain. Each Extra Test is thorough. Each is exacting. For instance: the Extra 
Test for Tensile Strength requires all fabric and rubber used to reveal extra fighting 
quality extra resistance to wear. An expert watches the dial—records to the dot 
the strength this Extra Test discloses. 


An Extra Measure of Service 


comes with every tire bearing the Racine Rubber 
Company name. As an added value factor, one 
expert, highest paid inspector constantly works 
with every seven tire builders. This insures per- 
fect, tire-for-tire uniformity always. 

All this extra care in the factory means extra 
wear on the road. Careful, Extra Tested methods 
of manufacture like these safeguard every tire. 


Racine Country Road Tires—5000 Mile Guar- 
antee—are specially designed and Extra Tested to 
meet the hardest demands of country road use. 


Racine Multi-Mile Cord Tires—real cord tire 
quality of Extra Tested worth. 


Also Extra Tested red and gray tubes. 
It will pay you to know the dealer who sells them. 


For Your Own Protection Be Certain Every 
Racine Tire You Buy Bears The Name 


RACINE RUBBER COMPANY 


Racine, Wis. 


His next proposal contemplated the terri- 
tory which the great standpatter, the Prus- 
sian general, Von Moltke, had fixed with 
his famous “green border.” 

This green border was a line, traced well 
within French territory, which included the 
fortress of Belfort in Alsace, but not the 
iron mines of Thionville, Briey or Longwy. 
It did take in, however, two-thirds of the 
French iron foundries, chiefly round Nancy. 
- But the French refused to yield up Bel- 
fort. The Germans then consented to let 
France keep her fortress upon condition 
that they might enter Paris. A certain 
vaguely defined zone round Belfort was 
also to be returned to France, in exchange 
for the towns of Vionville and Sainte-Marie 
aux-Chénes in Lorraine. Now, these towns 
lay within the Thionville iron district. But 
at that stage of the negotiations iron was 
not thought of. Germany wanted those 
towns only for “‘monuments to commemo- 
rate the valor of her armies in the bloody 
battles waged there in August, 1870.” 

Upon this basis the preliminaries to the 
final peace treaty were about to be ratified 
when 

Suddenly appeared a hard-working little 
mining expert, Hauchecorne! Like lots of 
other “‘good Prussians,” this fellow had 
been stolidly snooping about in Lorraine 
before the war. He gained Bismarck’s ear. 
He told him that certain iron mines, over- 
looked by Von Moltke and his General 
Staff, might be worth grabbing. 

Then started one of the most disgraceful 
exhibitions of German iniquity of the scrap- 
o’-paper kind. Iron sounded pleasing to 
the Iron Chancellor. He remembered the 
vagueness of the definition of the area 
round Belfort and the overwhelming need 
France had of retaining the fortress. So 
Bismarck began to pretend that the return 
of the fortification and city of Belfort 
only had been contemplated. Yielding by 
Prussia of a zone round Belfort would 
necessitate the ceding by France of terri- 
tory elsewhere. 


Coal, Iron and Labor 


And thus, in consideration of a zone of 
about six miles’ radius—ten kilometers— 
round Belfort, Bismarck acquired for Ger- 
many the Thionville mine district. 

This district, two kilometers wide—less 
than one and a quarter miles—runs south- 
ward from 
Audun-le- 
Tiche, and lies 
directly: west of 
the line through 
Thionville, 
Uckange, Mai- 
zieres, Metz. 
The ores in this 
strip run thirty 
toforty per cent 
pure. West of 
this strip the ore 
holds one-half 
to one per cent 
phosphor and 
three to seven 
per cent lime. 
Prior to 1876 
phosphor could 
not be elimi- 
nated. It made 
steel useless. 

Hauchecorne 
stated this in 
his report to 
Bismarck. 
Consequently 
only the narrow 
strip of Thion- 
ville mines, 
which con- 
tained all of the 
—at that time 
—valuable ore, 
was annexed. 
The balance of 
the Lorraine ore 
bed, seemingly 
useless, was contemptuously left to France. 

One French peace commissioner, Pou- 
yer-Quertier, objected. Owning mines in 
the strip, he knew the value of Lorraine 
ores. Favre, the other commissioner, sided 
with Thiers. Harried by the need for a 
quick peace and not sufficiently familiar 
with the ore wealth of the Thionville strip, 
pee counseled acceptance of Bismarck’s 

rms. 


A Typical Father and Daughter of 
French Alsace 
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ALSACE-LORRAINE AND WORLD PEACE 


(Continued from Page 8) 


The final peace treaty, concluded at 
Frankfort in May, 1871, placed Germany in 
possession of the Thionville mines! It put 
into the hands of the Hun the steel with 
which he keeps the civilized world at bay. 

Won through cupidity, iniquitously, this 
ill-gained property prepared the doom of 
Germany with all the relentless, fateful cer- 
tainty of a Greek tragedy—the doom our 
Allied armies are now about to wreak upon 
the Hun. It is Lorraine iron which has led 
to the great rise of German industries. It 
was this all too rapid rise which necessi- 
tated trade and territorial expansion. It is 
this expansion in turn which necessitated 
the German military development. And itis 
finally this military development which re- 
quired steel—steel not purchased in peaceful 
commercial ways, but steel manufactured 
and mined under a military monopoly. 

Running round this steel circle of cause 
and effect might have driven to madness 
even less ponderous brains than those cur- 
dling in the Teuton skull. Steel, stolen 
steel particularly, required soldiers. Soldiers 
needed steel. Military development be- 
came ‘a matter of life and death,’’.as Von 
Jagow expressed it to Sir Edward Goschen 
on August 8, 1914. As General von Bern- 
hardi had previously stated in the words: 
“We face the alternative of increasing our 
military power to such a degree as will as- 
sure victory, quick victory—or of renounc- 
ing our future. There is no choice: Either 
we must be a great military power or we 
must yield to irrevocable decadence.” 

In other words, having grabbed the first 
violin in the European concert by force, 
Germany could keep it only by force. It is 
the principle of the truculent bully, who 
must keep strong and be ready at all times 
to display his strength. 

Now witness how swiftly and irrevocably 
Germany brought down upon herself the 
doom for her rape of Alsace-Lorraine. 
Prior to 1870 Prussia had been an agricul- 
tural country, barely touching her immense 
possessions of coal. Then 1871 found her 
established as the German Empire and com- 


_ pelled to maintain her position by sheer 


force of arms. The unexpected acquisition 
of.the Lorraine iron mines turned her 
barnyard-accustomed eyes to the manufac- 
ture of steel to maintain her force of arms. 
Events relentlessly fixed her course! 

In 1875 a young London police official, 
Sidney Thomas, collaborating with one Gil- 
christ, invented 
the Thomas 
process to con- 
vert phosphor- 
containing iron 
ores into high- 
grade steel. 
Coevally, the 
great economic 
revolution of 
the nineteenth 
century set in. 
Science over- 
threw the fold 
methods. Big 
business and big 
industries were 
born! 

Her tremen- 
dous wealth of 
coal and the 
Lorraineironin- 
clined Germany 
toward theiron- 
and-steel indus- 
try—the more 
naturally when 
we keep in mind 
the Hun need 
for weapons of 
war. Nature 
had provided 
the coal; in- 
iquity had pro- 
vided the iron 
ores. The pop- 
-ulace would 
provide the 
labor. 

Suddenly Germany transformed herself 
from a mediocre agricultural country into 
an industrial power. In 1860 her iron pro- 
duction, of 700,000 tons annually, ranked 
fourth in the world. The United States 
produced 800,000 tons, France 1,000,000 
tons and England 3,500,000 tons. In 1880 
Germany had quadrupled her production. 
England had doubled hers. In 1900 Ger- 
man iron reached 7,500,000 tons, against 


. mMament and railways. 


9,000,000 in England and 14,000,000 in the 
United States. In 1912 the German iron 
production of 19,000,000 tons was second 
only to the United States’ 29,000,000 tons. 
England’s 8,500,000 tons were far exceeded. 

As to steel—in 1880 Germany made no 
steel worth mentioning. The Lorraine ore 
as yet had not encouraged its manufacture. 
But no sooner had the Thomas process 
proved its value than Germany began. In 
1882 her steel production came to 800,000 
tons. Thirty years later it had increased to 
17,000,000 tons. The United States pro- 
duced some 30,000,000 and England about 
7,000,000 tons. 

Now, the United States used most of its 
product at home. Not so Germany. She 
exported steel and iron, in spite of her 
tremendous consumption at home for ar- 
German railroads 
increased from 3700 miles in 1850 to 32,000 
miles in 1900. Her total area is only 
about 210,000 square miles. The United 
States, with about seventeen times the 
area, has more than six times as many miles 
of railways. 

Of the 19,000,000 tons of iron Germany 
produced in 1912, showing an increase 
in that year equal to that of the four pre- 
vious years, she exported more than 1,000,- 
000 tons, or 36 per cent of the total world 
exports. England, with her so-called mo- 
nopoly of iron, exported only 1,383,000 
tons. In 1906 Germany exported only 470,- 
000 tons of iron! 


The Kartel System 


But Germany had no intention of fight- 
ing England’s iron monopoly. Steel would 
be her great product. Iron is more or less 
a raw material. Steel, however, is more of 
a finished product, which requires more 
labor—employment for German hands. So 
Germany in 1912 exported about one-third 
of her steel output, more than 5,000,000 
tons of rails, beams and plates. 

She usurped England’s first place as 
steel exporter. She invaded the markets of 
England, France and Russia. For thirty 
years she had pushed her iron and steel 
industries till they cracked. She had been 
compelled to. Her steel paid for her bread. 
While her exports climbed from three to ten 
billion marks—$720,000,000 to $2,400,000,- 
000—between 1892 and 1918, her imports 
in the same period had increased from 
$960,000,000 to $2,640,000,000. 

Now, two-thirds of Germany’s import- 
and-export trade went by sea. This placed 
her in a situation similar to England’s. But 
unlike England she was not Mistress of the 
Seas. In that she could not usurp Eng- 
land’s position. 

Not being able to feed herself in peace- 
times, a German war with England would 
mean slow starvation. Hence Germany 
must arm herself so powerfully that she 
would unquestionably gain a quick victory 
in any such war. This became the “‘ques- 
tion of life or death.” Which again empha- 
sized the need for steel, more steel. 

In order not to be killed, Germany was 
bound to maintain military supremacy. 
In order to live she had to have commercial 
supremacy as well. Much of her food, one- 
third at least of her wheat alone, was im- 
ported. Her birth rate was excessive. Her 
population increased from 40,000,000 in 
1870 to 65,000,000 in 1912. To feed this in- 
creased population her industry had to be 
increased. And the sale of her industrial 
product had to be increased. 

Germany had to conquer the European 
market. But she was the last come among 
European producers. Therefore she had to 
resort. to the common huckster’s device of 
underselling her competitors, the foreign 
manufacturers. 

To do this, competition at home had to 
be eliminated. The process of this elimina- 
tion, starting as early as 1879, set into full 
function the German kartel. 

Superficially, the kartel seems the Ger- 
man counterpart of our American trust. 
But while the trust is an absorption by the 
strongest of a series of weaker concerns, the 
kartel is an organized federation in which 
each concern is suffered to continue its 
individual subsistence. Upon entering the 
kartel, or syndicate, each manufacturer 
simply renounces a definite part of his 
industrial or commercial autonomy. 

The function of the kartel pre-requires 
a certain psychological state of mind which 

(Concluded on Page 61) 


HE skill and experience of our 

500 master cutlers and the mod- 
em, scientific methods we employ 
take all the guesswork out of Genco 
Razor making. Our guarantee takes 
it out of the buying, too. 


**Must make good or we will’’ 


Being American-made through and 
through, Genco quality has built 
up the largest exclusively high-grade 
razor factory in the world. The 
uniformity of Genco forging, hard- 
ening, and tempering is unequalled. 


In the hand of your barber a Genco 
azor also means uniformly clean, 
cool shaving. Keep a Genco at his 
shop for your own exclusive use. To 
do so is sanitary and sensible. 
Many dealers are displaying these razors 
in the counter case shown above. Loo 
for it. If you do not easilylocatea GENCO 


razor in your town, write and we will ad- 
vise you where or how you can get them. 


Booklet, ““A Real Shave,’’ free 
GENEVA CUTLERY COMPANY 
230 Gates Avenue, Geneva, New York 


Largest exclusive 
manufacturers 
of high-grade 
razors in the 


world 
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rift Car 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Model 90—The Car That 
Makes Your Dollar Big 


Mints make dollars for the 
thrifty men and spendthrifts 
identical in size. 


The reason one dollar buys more 
is the reasoning of the man who 
spends it. Sane reasoning points 
unerringly to this Model 90 as 
bigger value per dollar. 


And here is why it does— 


Full value, or complete satisfac- 
tion, is possible only through 
complete satisfaction in all of 
these five points —Appearance, 
Performance, Comfort, Service 
and Price. 


See how this Model 90 meets 
each and all of these requirements 


in the most satisfactory manner 


and you understand with 80,000 
owners why the sum total of its 


_ value makes its price extremely 
small in proportion. 


In appearance Model 90 is un- 


usually attractive with this big- 
car stylish design, correct color 
scheme, quality finish and ap- 
pointments. 


It is not only what it does but 
how it performs that makes 
Model 90 of greater value. You 
enjoy this car while you employ it. 


Its sweet-running powerful motor 
is exceptionally economical with 
fuel and the strong, light chassis, 
perfectly balanced, minimizes 
tire wear. 


This car does not look cramped 
and it is not. 


It looks decidedly comfortable 
and it is, decidedly! 


With wide seats, deep upholstery, 
spacious interior, rear cantilever 
springs, and scientific distribu- 
tion of weight, it glides buoyantly 
over the roads, relieving passen- 
gers from fatigue. 


No matter where you drive there 
is always accessible expert Over- 
land service. 


The nation-wide Overland service 
facilities protect your investment 
in a Model 90 and guarantee 
continued satisfaction in your 
car. 


The price of the Model 90 is one 
of the most potent factors in its 
favor. 


It represents the high mark for 
quality, competence and pleasing 
accommodations at the lowest 
possible cost. 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars 


Canadian Factory, West Toronto, Canada 


Make your dollar larger by in- 
vesting it in this Model 90 thrift 
car. 


You will be richer in time saved 
and opportunities improved 
and happier and healthier. 


In emergencies such as catching 
a train, a physician’s race with 
death, or innumerable cases 
where time is #zore precious than 
money, Model 90 is invaluable. 


Every day and night it multi- 
plies the man-power of business 
and professional men. 


It is as indispensable for the 
home as it is for the office. 


What else works all day for busi- 
ness and then is equally valuable 
for the family? 


What else has such endless work 
uses and at the same time affords 
recreation? 


Order your Model 90 now. Let 
the Willys-Overland dealer save 
you money. 


Appearance, Performance, 
Comfort, Service and Price 
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Apply Industrial Experience 
to Your Home Finishing 


You can’t get a piano finish on your floors—and 
you wouldn’t want it. 


But you can get on your floors—on your wood- 
work—on any and all of your home finishing—a 
Glidden result that is right. A result that is based 
upon fifty years of Glidden success in making right 
finishes for the piano builder, the furniture maker, 
the automobile builder—and thousands of exacting 
users in scores of industries. 


You, your painter, or your architect can never be as ex- 
acting as the big manufacturers who use Glidden Products. 
But you are entitled to the same satisfaction—and Glidden 
seals that satisfaction into every can on which the famous 
Green Label appears. 


Glidden Finishes Jap-a-lac Household Finishes 
Velvet White Enamel Jap-a-lac Varnish Stain 
Superior White Enamel Jap-a-lac Floor and Interior Varnish 
Jap Spar (the all-test varnish) Jap-a-lac Enamel 
M. P. Durable Floor Varnish Jap-a-lac Gold Paint 
M. P. Durable Interior Varnish Jap-a-lac Aluminum Paint 
Endurance Wood Stain Jap-a-lac Porch and Floor Paint 
Flat Wall Finish Jap-a-lac Screen Enamel 
Auto Finishes Jap-a-lac Stove Pipe Enamel 
Linoleum Varnish Jap-a-lac Graining-Color 
Concrete Finishes Jap-a-lac Crack and Crevice Filler 


Glidden Finishes sold by dealers everywhere. Special color 
suggestions and helpful information sent upon request. 


The Glidden Company, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 
The GliddenVarnish Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada. 


Branches: New York—Chicago—Kansas City—London 
Stocks in principal cities 
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Paint Your Ford for $1.25 


__ Think of it—only one coat of Glidden Endurance Auto 
Finish and you have a new looking car. 

You can easily do it yourself and in less than 48 hours 
you'll be driving again. You'll have a rich, brilliant finish 
that will give you lasting satisfaction. 

Go to your regular dealer. If he cannot supply you, send $1.25 
(Canadian Imperial Quart $1.50) for one quart of Auto Finish Black 
to—THE GLIDDEN CO., 1512 Berea Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. Cana- 
dian address, Toronto, Ontario. 


Note to Dealers—Send at once for our Marketing Book of Glidden 
Endurance Auto Finishes 


(Concluded from Page 57) 
is exclusively German: the instinct of 
huddling together, joined to the habit of 
submitting to authority unquestioningly. 
As Francis Walker stated: 

“Individual enterprise has ceased, to a 
great extent, to be the unit of German in- 
dustry.. The German unit is the kartel.”’ 

The manufacturer who enters the kartel 
loses the right to sell freely —and directly— 
to the consumer those items of his manu- 
facture that are syndicated. His entire out- 
put may even have to be disposed of by the 
Verkaufsbureau—the selling office—which 
sells the output to the best interest, not of 
the manufacturer, but of the syndicate. The 
sale price is fixed by the selling office, alone 
and absolute. The kartel committee may 
_ also determine the volume of output of each 

factory and the territory in which it is to 
be sold. 

The kartel, then, has in fact more of a 
commercial than an industrial function. It 
fixes prices, it regulates production, it ap- 
points markets. 

Now to undersell foreign competitors in 
foreign markets, where transportation and 
customhouse charges increased the cost 
of production, German manufacturers had 
frequently to sell at a loss. But it was 
better to sell at a loss than not to sell at all. 
Germany had to sell! She could not cut 
down production to fit home consumption. 
She was equipped for production far in 
excess of home consumption, and had to 
keep that equipment in operation, as will be 
shown presently. So sell at a loss she did. 


Underselling Competitors 


Which leads back to the kartel. Selling 
at a loss must be offset by selling at a profit 
in the home market. The kartel—and its 
boon companion in Germany, the protec- 
tive tarifi—prevented German manufac- 
turers from price cutting in the homemarket. 
The kartel was master of prices at home. 
The next step was to fix prices at which 
German goods should be sold in foreign 
markets. The kartel took the step: It 
began the dumping process. 

We know this process well in America. 
The “bargain sales” of our big stores are 
“dumping.’”’ The German version of it was 
the fixing of two prices for one product— 
one relatively high price in the home mar- 
ket and one low price, sliding according to 
cases, for the foreign trade. 

The results of dumping show in the fol- 
lowing figures: The cost of production of 
structural steel—beams—in Germany ran 
from $20.40 to $24.80 a ton. In the German 
market this product sold at $31.20 the ton; 
in the Swiss market at $28.80 to $30; in the 
English market at $24.72 to $26.40; in Italy 
as low as $18 the ton. 

In this way markets become battlefields. 
The competitor must be killed. How tould 
he help being killed when the German manu- 
facturer received in 1912 from the West- 
phalian kartel, for each ton of export goods, 
a premium of $1.50 for iron, $3.60 for steel, 
and from $2.80 to $4 for finished products? 

erican imports of implements into 
France lingered round $1,000,000 annually 
from 1895 to 1913. German imports 
climbed from $2,000,000 to $8,000,000. 
rican imports of machinery climbed 
from $1,000,000 to about $9,000,000. But 
German similar imports jumped from 
$3,000,000 to $28,000,000 in the same 
period. . 

There is no need of discussing in this 

article the efforts of German manufac- 
turers to escape the tyranny of the kartel, 
which not only fixed the sale price of their 
products, but the prices and the sources of 
their raw materials as well. These efforts 
led to combinations between factories and 
sources of raw materials. Steel mills 
sought ownership of coal and iron mines, 
and so forth. 
__ Neither could the kartels dominate every 
industry. Only those of which the product 
‘was uniform would be held under their 
sinister sway. 

t was again the steel and iron indus- 
try which was most amenable to kartel 
methods. The overproduction—or rather 
the subconsumption—of the home market 
urged increase of exportation, the conquest 
of foreign markets. Iron and steel were 
best suited to invade the foreign markets 
with. They were the commodities Ger- 
many could produce at the lowest cost. 
For she had, as mentioned above, the 
natural monopoly of vast coal beds, the 
stolen monopoly of the rich Lorraine ore 
beds of Thionville, and the labor monopoly 
her tremendous birth rate gave her. 
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Whichever way we look, the rape of 
Alsace-Lorraine fatefully compelled Ger- 
many to steel. 

Fatefully—for Germany, mad with the 
dream of world empire, started her steel 
industry upon too vastascale. She equipped 
herself, not to supply her immediate needs, 
but the needs she meant to have in fifty 
years. The huge cost of such equipment 
tied up vast capital and necessitated pro- 
portionally large returns. This meant im- 
mediate intensification of production, 
which in turn required vast quantities of 
available raw material, labor and a working 
capital as vast as the capital sunk in equip- 
ment. The cogs began to grip, the mills of 
her doom began to grind. 

Because of these vast amounts of capital 
involved, German industry became sub- 
servient to the banks. It was conducted on 
credit—on credit not always covered. It 
had to run on to make good. It had to 
sell its product to make good. Steel must 
be sold, not to make a nice profit and be 
happy, but simply, grimly, in order to be 
able to go on producing, in order to be able 
to exist. 

To stop selling was equal to a death war- 
rant. And selling had to be done abroad. 
And selling abroad meant selling cheap. 
And selling cheap meant selling greater 
quantities of steel. And greater quantities 
of steel meant a continuously tremendously 
increased production. And this tremen- 
dously increased production led to inevi- 
table exhaustion! 

It required, in 1918, 43,544,000 tons of 
ore to supply this production. Some 15,- 
000,000 tons of this ore were imported. 
Germany herself dug 28,607,000 tons. 
Twenty per cent of this came out of Lux- 
emburg. By means of the zollverein Ger- 
many gained control of the Luxemburg 
mines, An insignificant five per cent came 
from within Germany’s natural, logical 
borders. The balance, the overwhelming 
portion of seventy-five per cent, was ex- 
tracted from the Lorraine mines of Thion- 
ville, the narrow strip Bismarck annexed. 

In 1890 Germany extracted 5,000,000 
tons of ore from Lorraine and imported 
4,600,000 tons from foreign countries. In 
1902 she dug 16,000,000 tons from Lorraine 
and imported 3,900,000 tons. Evidently 
the increase of her industry could be paral- 
leled by the increase of her Lorraine ore 
production. But in 1913 her Lorraine ore 
production had increased only 5,000,000 
tons, namely, to 21,000,000 tons. Her ore 
imports, on the contrary, jumped from less 
than 4,000,000 tons to 15,000,000 tons in 
the same period. 


Covetous Eyes on French Ore 


The answer is that Germany had reached 
the maximum capacity of her Lorraine ore 
mines. Each year she would become more 
and more dependent upon ores imported 
from abroad: from Spain—but its ores were 
acid, and not well suited to the German 
process; from Sweden—but Swedish ores, 
too, were acid. Besides, before the war 
Sweden had already restricted her ore ship- 
ments to Germany, frightened at the rav- 
enous Teuton appetite. 

The country that supplied Germany 
with most of her ore importation, whose 
ores were best suited to the German process, 
was France. France sent nearly 4,000,000 
tons of iron ores to Germany—one-fifth of 
the total Frenchiron-oreextraction. France 
could afford to export ore. She is one of the 
richest ore countries in the world. 

These French ores, which Germany 
needed more than any other kind, came 
from the immensely rich ore basins of 
Longwy and Briey, in French Lorraine. 
They were the very basins which Bismarck 
in 1871 had scornfully left to France. The 
very fact that these ores contained phos- 
phor, which had caused Bismarck to pass 
them up, had made them all the more 
valuable now. The Thomas process had 
given them this value. The calcareous, 
phosphor-containing Longwy-Briey iron 
ores had become the indispensable comple- 
ment to the ores of Thionville. 

Germany realized her mistake in not an- 
nexing the entire Lorraine ore basin when 
she was about it in 1871. She never forgave 
herself the stupidity of annexing only the 
mile-wide strip. Prof. Hermann Schu- 
macher, of Bonn, venting his country’s 
aspirations to territorial expansion, deliv- 
ered himself of the following oration: 

“We must make sure of the raw mate- 
rials essential to our war industry by tak- 
ing them away from our enemies. Without 
the Lorraine iron ores we cannot produce 


sufficient steel for the present war. The 
Treaty of Frankfort might have given us 
allof Lorraine. But . . Bismarck made 
an error. We know now that, contrary to 
Bismarck’s vision, the Longwy and Briey 
basins are the richest of France. To-day 
we can correct that error. To-day it is nec- 
essary to the life of our nation, in peace and 
in war, to possess this source of military 
and commercial power.”’ 

The gentleman from Bonn was right. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
dwell upon the German efforts to find new 
outlets for her manufactures. Her newly 
acquired colonies could not absorb the sur- 
plus product. The Kaiser’s Berlin-Bagdad 
railway to a new Asiatic outlet failed. The 
Balkan perturbation of 1912 mixed up this 
imperial plan. Serbia blocked the road, 
and the other countries followed suit. 
About that time the German Army stirred 
up her effectives and the Kaiser showed 
signs of unrest. 

Incidentally the nations whose markets 
Germany had invaded retaliated with a 
strongly protective reaction—even Eng- 
land. About the same time—1912—110 
socialist members were elected to the 
Reichstag. Four-fifths of her exports went 
to Entente countries, and only one-fifth 
to Germany’s present allies. A crash was 
imminent. 

Lorraine, the unrighteously gained, 
forty years ago had led to:the German steel 
industry. The industry had condemned to 
frenzied overproduction. Now raped Lor- 
raine lured with scorned Lorraine the Ger- 
man monster to its doom! 


Confidential Statements 


The first swift thrust of Germany, her 
first important military move in this war, 
hurled troops through Belgium toward 
Paris. Thus it cut off at once from the 
rest of France the coveted Longwy-Briey 
basin. Ever since August, 1914, the Huns 
have worked these mines full blast. Their 
extractions have fully compensated them 
for the loss of their 15,000,000 tons of im- 
ported ores. Longwy-Briey had yielded 
18,000,000 tons in 19138. Not only has this 
occupation kept Germany abundantly 
supplied with weapons and munitions to 
fight the world—it has deprived France of 
ninety-one per cent of her iron ores, seventy- 
six per cent of her steel production, and 


ninety-five out of a hundred and twenty- | 
seven French foundries and mills. Without | 


these mines and mills Germany would not 
have enough to fight another month. They 
furnish eighty per cent of her present con- 
sumption. And Germany means to hold 
on to them. 

Hear what the confidential memorandum 
of the big German industrial associations 
said on this subject. After admitting that 
“Tf the Lorraine ore production were inter- 
fered with the war would be lost!” the 
memorandum goes on to say: 

“Tf the fortress of Longwy were ever 
returned to France and a new war were to 
break out, the following German mills, 
and Luxemburg mills [which furnish twenty 
per cent of German steel] could be destroyed 
in a few hours with a few high-powered 
cannon.”’ 

Then followed the names of several mine 
and mill towns lying within radii of four 
to fifteen miles from Longwy, and the re- 
minder that Dunkirk had been bombarded 
from a distance of twenty-two miles. The 
memorandum blithely continues, urging 
that the possession not only of all the Lor- 


- raine mines but of the fortresses of Longwy 


and Verdun as well is an “imperious neces- 
sity.” 

Our American soldiers are on the Lor- 
raine Front. They will conquer! And with 
their victory the world will enter upon an 
era of marvelous industry. The steel of 
peace will tower and span wherever war 


has wrecked the buildings, bridges, facto- | 


ries and railways of Europe. Restored to 
France, Alsace-Lorraine will hum with such 
an activity as never it knew when trod by 
the Hun military monopoly. 

With Alsace-Lorraine returned to the 
mother country, France will again possess 
one of the richest iron-ore treasures in the 
world. A visible supply of more than 


7,000,000,000 tons—one-third of all the | 


world’siron supply—will be opened to world 
commerce. French water power will release 
French coal for coke. French industry will 
look for its development to the United 
States, whose armies will win her back 
Lorraine, whose genius will help her build 
an industry second only perhaps to her own 
great American steel-and-iron manufacture. 
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German Government. In its stead is the 
new nation, De Staat Vlaanderen, and four 
small provinces called Wallonia. 

The work of dividing Belgium was begun 
many years ago. Long before the war, Ger- 
many had secret agents spreading revo- 
lutionary propaganda among the Flemish 
people. Nearly eight years ago, when the 
German consul at Ghent died at his post, a 
monument was erected over his grave with 
the inscription that he was the pioneer in 
the Flemish movement. As soon as the 
German Army had conquered the greater 
part of Belgium the work of separating 
Flanders from Belgium was undertaken by 
an army of officers and soldiers under the 
leadership of Governor General von Bissing. 
Under his reign of terror the work was so 
satisfactorily accomplished that Baron von 
Falkenhausen, the present military dic- 
tator, has but to sign the orders to make 
Flanders independent. 

Upon the death of Baron von Bissing, 
Grand Admiral von Tirpitz, the founder of 
the Fatherland Party and the champion 
of the war industrial leaders and the an- 
nexationists, assumed the leadership of the 
Flemish movement in Germany. By many 
people Von Tirpitz is looked upon as a 
tuthless agitator with no authority and 
limited responsibility. Some of the Liberal 
newspapers and Reichstag members desire 
the outside world to obtain this impression, 
but Von Tirpitz, nevertheless, in all ques- 
tions regarding Belgium, speaks with the 
support if not the authority of the German 
Government, the Kaiser and the imperial 
chancellor. 

Because he does not hold an official posi- 
tion he can speak more freely and more ac- 
curately. In January he granted the Berlin 
correspondent of the great Holland news- 
paper, the Nieuwe Rotterdamische Courant, 
an interview. 


Von Tirpitz Protests Too Much 


“My first question,” wrote the Dutch 
correspondent, ‘“‘related to the wishes of 
the grand admiral regarding the future of 
Belgium. 

“Wxcellenz von Tirpitz showed that he 
had no special interest in the Wallonian 
[French] part of Belgium, but regarding 
Flanders he said: 

““‘We desire that in the future England 
will not be in a position to attack us over 
that land [Belgium]. Further, we wish to 
free the Flemish inhabitants from the 
shameful oppression of the Belgians. You 
Dutch are not powerful enough to give the 
Flemish people the proper support. Only 
a strong Germany can do that. These two 
objects we can under no circumstances 
give up.’”’ 

“Does Your Excellency expect to see these 
problems solved by having Flandersannexed 
by Germany?” the correspondent asked. 

“Under no circumstances,’”’ Von Tirpitz 
replied. “‘We do not desire to rob any 
nation in Europe of its independence. In 
order to accomplish these purposes only 
one thing is necessary, as the Council of 
Flanders recently suggested—that is, mili- 
tary occupation.” 

“And a subma- 
rine base?’’ the 
newspaper man 
suggested. 

““Yes, indeed! 
But this must not 
be interpreted as 
an aggressive move- 
ment against Eng- 
land. We desire, 
above everything, 
as the character of 
our people has dem- 
onstrated — peace! 
Further than to se- 
cure this the Flan- 
ders coast would 
not be used. We 
desire only a posi- 
tion which will 
prevent the 
English-speaking 
world from repeat- 
ing its attacks.” 

The journalist, 
who is considered 
one of the few in- 
dependent neutral 
observers in Ber- 
lin; then asked: 
“But you wish, 
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MAKING FLANDERS GOOSE-STEP 


(Continued from Page 9) 


nevertheless, that an independent Flanders 
shall lean upon Germany?” 

“Tt will probably develop that way of 
its own accord,” replied the father of the 
U-boat warfare. ‘“‘Mconomically Flanders 
will desire to have Germany as a protecting 
power. Our only object will be to prevent 
England from having a base on the Conti- 
nent and to free the people of Flanders 
from the French oppression.” 

“What does Your Excellency think about 
the future form or organization of the state 
of Flanders?” 

“We don’t need to bother our heads 
about that question now. We shall be able 
to unite in solving that. problem at the 
peace conference.” 

“Regarding Antwerp,” the correspond- 
ent asked—‘“‘ will you not have to use that 
as a maritime base? What does Your Ex- 
celleney think about the problems of the 
River Schelde?” 

This river runs through Belgium and 
Holland, and ships which leave Antwerp 
have to go through that part of the river 
which is Dutch. 

“Everything shall remain as it is,” re- 
plied Von Tirpitz. ‘‘None of the present 
rights of Holland shall in the least be dis- 
turbed. That must be a decisive demand 
[evidently of Holland]. 

““We must demand that peace protect us 
permanently against a renewed attack by 
a jealous England,” continued Von Tirpitz. 
““We will not share the fate of those powers 
which have been robbed of their position 
and authority by England during the past 
century. Against the future terror of an 
Anglo-American domination of the world 
there can be but one security: that is a 
strong opposing power which will make an 
attack useless. This will be possible only 
if Germany emerges from the war as such 
a great power that she can command a 
world position. In this respect it is very 
important that the Continental nations of 
Europe unite their interests, because the 
two great powers which will emerge from 
this war will be the Continent of Europe 
and the transatlantic nations, at whose 
head will stand England. Between these 
two groups of nations the economic war, 
which will follow the signing of peace, can- 
not be avoided. If Europe succeeds in 
uniting her cultural and economic aims and 
development against this [transatlantic] 
power Germany’s political object will be 
realized.” 

At this point in the interview the ques- 
tion of the annexation of the occupied 
provinces of France and the return of the 
German colonies was discussed... According 
to VonTirpitz, France will remain an enemy 
of Germany no matter how the war ends, 
and for this reason Germany can follow her 
own inclinations. A compromise peace, or 
a peace based upon an understanding with 
the Allies, is impossible; and the only out- 
come of the war, in the opinion of the grand 


” 


, admiral, is a German victory. 


These statements by the Kaiser’s former 
secretary of the navy are important be- 
“cause they reveal Germany’s intentions in 
Flanders; but his closing remark has a 


Germany Has Divided Betgium Into Two Parts and Has Declared Flanders Free 


‘wider significance. 
the Imperial Chancellor, stated in January | 


Count von Hertling, 


that Germany at the coming peace confer- 
ence would discuss peace terms only with 
those nations directly interested in the 
questions of territory—with France in re- 
gard to Alsace and Lorraine; with Belgium 
in regard to her territory; and with Russia 
concerning the Baltic provinces. President 
Wilson stated in his reply that the world 
would not return to the methods of the 
Vienna Congress, and that the peace which 
would end this war must be a peace between 
the peoples of all nations: Von Tirpitz, 
in his interview with the Dutch corre- 
spondent, indicates Germany’s intentions. 
Germany wishes to solidify Europe against 
England and the Western Hemisphere. If 
this can be accomplished, the admiral 
stated, Germany’s “political objects will be 
realized.”’ 

As soon as the United States broke dip- 
lomatic relations with Germany and before 
the American legation left Brussels the 
Flemish movement assumed official form. 
On February 4, 1917, some two hundred 
Belgians of Flemish extraction met in 
Brussels and created a diet called the Coun- 
cil of Flanders, with the Flemish name, the 
Landdag van Vlaanderen. These delegates 
issued a proclamation in the name of 
Flanders announcing the separation from 
Belgium and demanding individual repre- 
sentation at the future international peace 
conference. 

One month later a delegation of Flemish 
citizens was received in Berlin by the Im- 
perial Chancellor, who announced that from 
that date on “the international status of 
Belgium was annulled.” 


Prussian Camouflage 


On March 21, 1917, Governor General | 


von Bissing announced that in the future 
there would be two administrative bureaus 
in occupied Belgium; that Brussels was to 
be the capital of Flanders and Namur the 
capital of Belgium. 

Within the brief period of forty-five days 
Germany crushed the political form and 
‘international status’”’ of Belgium for the 


sole purpose of making it possible for Ger- | 


many to annex the richest provinces of 
Belgium. The creation of Flanders is but 
the cloak to conceal the premeditated an- 
nexation crime of the Hohenzollerns. The 
wrong which Germany confessed in August, 
1914, has been forgotten. ‘Belgium is not 
a state; itis astate of mind.” That is the 
German explanation of 1918. 


“The decision of the Council of Flan- | 
ders,’ wrote Doctor Otto Pfeffer, one of | 


the German agents in Brussels, to the 
Miinchener Neueste Nachrichten, “coming 
at this time, shows the complete independ- 
ence of German influence.” 

This is the explanation the German peo- 
ple are given. They are informed that the 
Flemish movement is the independent, free 
expression of the desires of four million op- 
pressed people. A few months before, after 
Germany had invaded Poland, stripped 
that country of all raw materials and food, 
destroyed homes 
and factories and 
brought the people 
to a point of star- 
vation, the German 
Government an- 
nounced that Po- 
land had been freed 
and an independent 
Polish nation was 
created by German 
arms. General von 
Beseler, the con- 
queror of Warsaw, 
was made the goy- 
ernor general, and 
when peace was 
discussed at Brest- 
Litovsk the Rus- 
sians were informed 
by General Hoff- 
mann, the personal 
representative of 
Field Marshal von 
Hindenburg, that 


pendent and under 
the protection of 
the Central Powers. 
What Germany did 
(Continued on 
Page 68) 


Poland was inde-' 
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“Give me a quart of Oil” 


This careless request may bring costly penalties 


— 


<\\ 


be. 


HE garage man comes out. The motorist says, “‘Give mé a 


‘ 


quart of oil.’’ His 


case, or reservoir. The car goes on. 


‘quart of oil”? is poured into the crank- 


No doubt the motorist 


thinks he has amply protected the 1500-odd parts of his engine. 


Far from it. 


One of the surest ways to invite friction-drag and engine 


trouble is to say, ‘‘Give me a quart of ol.”’ 


‘Give me a quart of Oil’’ 
invites LOSS OF POWER 


Escape of explosion past the 
piston rings, loss of compres- Bem 
sion and loss of power fre- 
quently result from oil of 
incorrect body. The power-loss 
is felt most on heavy roads and ~ 
on the hills. 


You can get full compression—com- 


plete power—only by using oil whose 
body suits your engine. 

Correct body is seldom secured by say- 
ing, “Give me a quart of oil.” 


’ 


“*‘Give me a quart of Oil’’ 
invites WEAR OF PISTON PINS 


Piston-pin lubrication is a 
difficult problem and little un- 
derstood. 

The location of the piston 
pins within the heated pistons 
and the slight oscillating motion 
of the pins or .bushings de- 
mand an oil which will spread readily, 


yet maintain the proper film between the 
pins and bushings. 

Quick damage will come if the oil fails 
to meet these conditions. To encourage 
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piston-pin troubles prematurely, it is only 
necessary to say, ‘Give me a quart of oil.” 


“Give me a quart of Oil” 
invites CARBON DEPOSIT 


Guesswork won’t elimi- 
nate this trouble. 

Both the quality and the 
body of the oil must be 
considered. 

Suppose the body is too 
light for the piston clear- 
ance. The oil then works too freely into 
the combustion chambers. In burning, 
excess carbon accumulates unless the oil’s 
ash is light and naturally expelled through 
the exhaust. 

An easy road to carbon trouble is, 
“Give me a quart of oil.” 


‘‘Give me a quart of Oil’”’ 
invites WEAR OF BEARINGS 


The problem of bearing 
lubrication is far from sim- 
ple. Bearings differ widely 
in type and size. The oil- 
ing systems which supply 
them also differ. Adjust- 
ments vary. 

Both the quality and body of the oil 
must suit these conditions. For every oil 
that suits your engine bearings, you will 
find many which will cause undue friction. 

An almost sure start toward bearing 
trouble is ‘Give me a quart of oil.” 
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Explanation: In the Chart below, the letter opposite the car indicates the grade of Gargoyle 
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Electric Vehicles — For motor bearings and enclosed chains use Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘A’’ the year 


Mobiloils that should be used. For example, “‘A’? means Gargoyle Mobiloil **A’’, Arc’’ means ‘round. For open chains and differential, use Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘“C’’ the year ‘round. 
Gargoyle Mobiloil *‘Arctic,”? etc. The recommendations cover all models of both pleasure and commercial 
vehicles unless otherwise noted. This Chart is compiled by the Vacuum Oil Co.’s Board of Engineers and 
represents our professional advice on Correct Automobile Lubrication. 
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Exception — For winter lubrication of pleasure cars use Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘Arctic’’ for worm drive 


and Gargoyle Mobiloil **A’’ for bevel gear drive. 


Mobiloils 


A grade for each type of motor 
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*‘Give me a quart of Oil”’ 
invites SCORED CYLINDER WALLS 


Scoring frequently results 
from oil of low lubricating fF 
quality. Often, also, the oil’s 
body is too light. Then the 
cylinder walls have no _pro- 
tecting film. 

Scratching results. 

Too often the blame can be traced 
straight to “Give me a quart of oil.” 


“‘Give me a quart of Oil’’ 
invites NOISE 


Noise is often a sign of worn parts— 
resulting from friction. 

It may be a dull “thump” at every 
revolution of the main shaft. It may be 
“knocking” of worn piston pins. It may 
be “hissing” within the cylinders. It may 
be “knocking” caused by excessive carbon 
deposit. 

When a comparatively new car pounds 
and racks its way along the roads it is 
seldom necessary to ask what brought on 
premature old age. Generally it is undue 
friction—resulting from incorrect lubri- 
cating oil. A way to invite premature 
noise is an off-hand request, “Give me a 
quart of oil.” 


“Give me a quart of Oil” 
increases MAINTENANCE COST 


If the oil’s guality is low, an excess 
quantity will be consumed and still the 
proper film will not be maintained. 

If its dody is incorrect, it may fail to 
reach and protect all moving parts. 

In either case, excessive friction-drag 
results. Fewer miles are obtained from 
each gallon of gasoline. Your fuel and 
repair bills mount up. 
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This common waste is the frequent 
result of “Give me a quart of oil.” 


“‘Give me a quart of Oil’’ 
reduces SECOND-HAND VALUE 


What fixes the selling price of a used 
car? (1) The condition of the engine. 
(2) The condition of the chassis. (3) The 
condition of the body. 

The engine is the vital part of the car. 
The engine condition, therefore, is most 
important. 

At an auction sale in New York City, 
second hand cars of uniformly prominent 
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makes were auctioned off. The bodies 
were in good condition. The prices of the 
cars originally ranged from about $1000 
to $3000. The selling price in some cases 
was as low as $200. 

Why? Because the engines and other 
mechanical parts were badly worn. 

Was the wear due to long service? No. 
The age of most of these cars disproved 
that. Premature wear was evident. 

It is safe to say the owners of these cars 
had used the common expression—“ Give 
me a quart of oil.” They paid a high price 
for their carelessness. 


How to secure the Correct Oil for your car 


D° NOT say, “Give me a quart of oil.” 
You want an oil of the highest gua/ity and 
of the correct body to meet the lubricating re- 
quirements of your engine. 

Ask for that oil and get it. 


Below we print, in part, our Chart of Auto- 
mobile Recommendations. . 

This Chart is the result of the most far- 
reaching and thorough study of automobile lubri- 
cation that has ever been made. 

It was prepared by a company whose authority 
on scientific lubrication, for every class of ma- 
chinery, is recognized throughout the world— 
the Vacuum Oil Company. 

It was prepared after a careful analysis of the 
lubricating requirements of each make and model 
of American and foreign cars. 

For years this Chart has been recognized as the 
scientific guide to correct automobile lubrication. 

The superior efficiency of the oils specified 
has been thoroughly proven by practical tests. 

Make a note of the grade of Gargoyle Mobil- 
oils specified in this Chart for your engine. Then 
make sure that you get it. 

You will then give your engine oil of the figh- 


est quality and of the correct body. Its use will 
result in 
Saving of fuel 
Maximum power 


Saving of oil 
Minimum repairs 

The requirements of the transmission and dif- 
ferential of your car are equally important. The 
correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils for the 
transmission and differential are specified in the 
complete Chart of Recommendations which you 
will find on your dealer’s wall. 


Write for 56-page booklet containing com- 
plete discussion of your lubrication problems, list 
of troubles with remedies and complete Charts of 
Recommendations for Automobiles, Motorcycles, 
Tractors and Motor-boat engines. 


The four grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils for gasoline 


motor lubrication, purified to remove free carbon, are: 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “Arctic” 

In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils from your dealer, it 
is safest to purchase in original packages. Look for 
the red Gargoyle on the container. If your dealer 
has not the grade specified for your car, he can easily 
secure it for you. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, New York, N.Y.,U.S. A. 


Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade lubricants for 
every class of machinery. Obtainable everywhere in the world 


New York 
Kansas City, Kan. 


Domestic Detroit 
Branches: Boston 
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Mobiloils 


A grade for each type of motor 
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needs at least 3000 calories per day. 
The cost varies immensely. 


times what Quaker Oats cost for the same food units. 


In Quaker Oats ‘ “ 
InEggs . . 


In Meats on the RVeraee , 
In Fresh Fish about . 
In Broiled Chicken .~ 


What $1 Buys 


In Staple Foods Nowadays as 
Compared With Quaker Oats 


We figure food by calories, the unit of nutrition. 


What $1 Buys in Food Units 
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The average person 


Meat, eggs and fish will average about nine 


Note this table. 


19,440 Calories 
2,000 eg 
2,500 
2,200 

900 


Cost comparisons based on prices current at time of writing 


Then consider these startling facts: 
Six big dishes of Quaker Oats cost no more than a single egg. 


You can serve seven breakfasts of Quaker Oats for the cost 
of one bacon-and-egg breakfast. 


. Yet the oat is the food of foods. It is the food prescribed for years of growth, and as energy 
food for adults. In flavor, in nutriment and balance no other grain food compares. 
It has twice the nutrition of beef per pound, and six times that of chicken. In these times 


make it your basic food. 


Make it the entire breakfast. 


The Doubly-Delicious Flakes 


In Quaker Oats, without extra cost, you get 
an exceptional flavor. They are flaked from 
queen oats only —from just the rich plump oats. 


We get but ten pounds from a_ bushel. 
This flavor has made Quaker Oats supreme. 
It is due to yourself that you get it. 


13c and 32c Per Package 


Quaker Oats Pancakes 


2 cups Quaker Oats (uncooked), 1% cups flour, 1 tea- 
spoon salt, 1 teaspoon soda, dissolved in 2 tablespoons 
hot water. 1 teaspoon baking powder (mix in the 
flour). 244 cups sour milk or buttermilk, 2 eggs beaten 
lightly, 1 tablespoon sugar, 1 or 2 tablespoons melted 
butter (according to the richness of the milk). 


Process: Soak Quaker Oats over night in milk. In the 
morning mix and sift flour, soda, sugar and salt—add this to 
Quaker Oats mixture—add melted butter; add eggs beaten 
lightly—beat thoroughly and cook as griddle cakes. 


Quaker Oats Muffins 


24 cup Quaker Oats (uncooked), 144 cups flour, 1 
cup scalded milk, 1 egg, 4 level teaspoons baking pow- 
der, 2 tablespoons melted butter, 4% teaspoon salt, 
3 tablespoons sugar. 

Turn scalded milk on Quaker Oats, let stand five 
minutes; add sugar, salt and melted butter; sift in 
flour and baking powder; mix thoroughly and add 
egg well beaten. Bake in buttered gem pans. 


Except in Far West and South 


Quaker Oats Sweetbits 
The Oat Macaroon 


1 cup sugar 
2 eggs f 


2 teaspoons ‘ 
baking powder vz 

1 tablespoon 

butter 
2% cups 

Quaker Oats “ 

(uncooked) ai =) 

1 teaspoon 


vanilla ae 


S 


‘s 
Pr 


Cream butter and sugar. Add yolks of eggs. Add 
Quaker Oats, to which baking powder has been added, 
and add vanilla. 

Beat whites of eggs stiff and add last. Drop on 
buttered tins with a teaspoon, but very few on each 
tin, as they spread. Bake in slow oven. Makes 
about 65 cookies. 


(Continued from Page 65) 
at Brest-Litovsk in regard to Poland is 
what she is preparing to do at the inter- 
national peace conference with Flanders. 

In January of this year the German Gov- 
ernment delegated Herr von Wallraf, the 
Imperial Secretary of the Interior, to ex- 
tend official greetings to the Rat von Flan- 
dern. On the fifteenth of the month the 
following address, “‘in the name of the peo- 
ple of Flanders,’’ was presented in Brussels 
to the secretary: 

“Your Excellency comes to our country 
at an important hour. Founded upon the 
will of His Majesty, the German Emperor, 
who said that Flanders must be guaranteed 
its free development, and based upon the 
unbendable determination of the Flemish 
people not to return to the yoke of the 
Welsch-Belgians, the council hopes that 
this hour will strengthen the position of the 
council and permit the Flemish people to 
develop their own independence. We await 
with firm faith the decision which will soon 
be given which will decide our fate and 
leave no doubt in the minds of friend or foe 
that Germany will respect and protect the 
independence of Flanders.”’ 


Protests Against the Outrage 


In reply the official representative of the 
Imperial Government stated: 

“With the thought that I am indebted 
to you for your words of confidence I reply 
not to strangers but to representatives of a 
race related to Germans. The nation which 
produced a Memling and a Rubens, the 
people whose thirst for freedom and whose 
courage in death were related to us in by- 
gone days by conscience—stand in thought 
and feeling near to our hearts. For this 
reason it fills us with great joy that German 
weapons should build the way to freedom 
for the Flemish people—that which the 
unforgetable Baron von Bissing accom- 
plished in Belgium at the request of the 
Kaiser, which the new Governor General, 
Baron yon Falkenhausen, is carrying on. 
One name alone shows the way: The Flem- 
ish University of Ghent.” 

With the words ‘‘Long live Flanders!”’ 
the secretary departed. The future of Bel- 
gium is to be the future of all nations 
crushed under the heel of the German 
Army. Flanders, with its millions of good 
people, is to be fastened to the German 
Empire as the western flank. 

The impression which the German states- 
men and the enemy press bureaus seek to 
convey, that Germany’s sole interest in 
Flanders is to permit that country to de- 
cide its own future and determine its own 
destiny, is Teutonic camouflage. Even a 
diplomat of the Middle Ages would blush 
to-day at the garishness of the German an- 
nexation plot in Belgium. Germany’s aims 
are economic and military, not humane and 
political. Germany is not interested in the 
freedom of the Flemish people. Germany 
wants Antwerp as the outlet to the sea for 
her Rhine Valley industries, and Zeebrugge 
as a naval base in the English Channel to 
serve as a bayonet at the heart of England 
and a threat to the Western Hemisphere. 
Belgians who were murdered at the begin- 
ning of the war because they blocked the 
way to the sea are now being forced by the 
same army to shout for the Kaiser and lift 
their hats when the band plays Deutsch- 
land, Deutschland Ueber Alles. The iron 
heel of the invader is being lifted from the 
necks of those who praise him for bringing 
freedom. 

One might get the impression from read- 
ing only German reports that the people of 
Flanders had turned against their country 
and rushed to the standard of the Hohen- 
zollerns. This is because Germany at- 
tempts by every open and dishonest means 
to prevent the voice of the Flemish people 
from being heard. But the people of Flan- 
ders are by no means the traitors the Ger- 
mans make them out. The hearts of the 
German authorities in Belgium are as hard 
as diamonds. 

They neither heed nor hear the pleadings 
of the Flemish people, of the outside world. 
They disregard the protests of the German 
people who raise their voices against the 
German tactics. They set their minds upon 
a certain military goal and nothing can 
influence them to change it. 

Between March and September of last 
year seven formal protests were made by 
leading Flemish citizens in Belgium to the 
German Chancellor and the Governor 
General. They declared the will of the 
people was disregarded and that the forma- 
tion of a state of Flanders violated the 
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wishes of the Flemish people. The first pro- 
test, of the tenth of March, was signed by 
seventy-seven leading citizens of Flanders, 
including the mayors of Antwerp, Mechlin, 
Turnhout, Saint-Nicolas, Berchem, Hobo- 
ken; the president of the Flemish lawyers’ 
association; senators and deputies of the 
Belgian Parliament and professors of the 
Universities of Louvain and Brussels. This 
document, published by the Belgian Govern- 
ment, pointed out that of the one hundred 
and seventy representatives of Flanders 
in the national parliament only two are 
taking part in the German maneuvers. 
This protest stated that two thousand lit- 
erary leaders had protested against the con- 
version of the University of Ghent into a 
Flemish university, where only Flemish 
could be taught and spoken. They declared 
the Flemish people were being wronged and 
the Hague treaties violated. The protest 
closed with the statement that all Belgians, 
in Wallonia and Flanders, had but one 
thought and one desire—‘“‘the liberty and 
unity of Belgium.” 

The Imperial German Government, 
however, paid no heed to this protest, and 
on April 7, 1917, all of the senators and 
deputies in the occupied districts sent 
another protest to Berlin, this time con- 
demning the order of Von Bissing dividing 
Belgium into two different governments, 
one Belgian and the other Flemish. 

On the sixth of June Cardinal Mercier, 
the Archbishop of Mechlin, wrote Governor 
General von Falkenhausen protesting 
against the measures of the German author- 
ities ordering the arrest of Belgians who did 
not agree with the new order of things. The 
German baron replied, refusing to discuss 
the subject. 


Flemish Citizens Address Neutrals 


On the sixth of July five hundred lawyers 
and well-known citizens signed a protest 
which was equally disregarded by the 
German authorities. Finally, in despera- 
tion, the loyal Flemish citizens addressed 
the following note to the neutral legations 
in Brussels. It is given in full here because, 
to my knowledge, it has not been published 
in the United States: 


“BRUSSELS, September 12, 1917. 
“To His Excellency, the Minister. 

“Sir: In the name of the communities 
of Brussels we believe it our duty to point 
out to Your Excellency the seriousness both 
with regard to Belgium and international 
law of a decree issued by the Governor 
General of Belgium, dated August 9, 1917. 
[Official Bulletin of September 2, 1917.] 

“This decree, with regard to the official 
language of Flanders, stipulates that in the 
governmental districts of Flanders Flemish 
is to be the official language for all authori- 
ties; all public officials of the state, the 
provinces and communities, as well as for 
all institutions and establishments, schools 
and their staffs of teachers. [Article one.] 

“Article Five of the said decree extends 
the provisions to the Belgian Société Gén- 
érale, the Banque Nationale, the General 
Savings Bank and Bank of Pensions, the 
National Society for Water Power, to the 
tramways and railways, to electric enter- 
prises, charitable institutions and other 
organizations for the public welfare, and to 
all establishments, institutions, societies or 
persons rendering public service. 

“This decree is the sequel to another 
decree dated March 21, 1917, which created 
two administrative districts in Belgium and 
caused lively. protests in the Flemish part 
of the country, especially in the region of 
Antwerp. 

“We might insist upon the fact that these 
decrees have been issued in utter ignorance 
of the historical traditions and customs of 
Belgium. And it would be just as easy for 
us to show that if the decree of August 
ninth is put into effect it will cause a 
painful perturbation in the life of the pop- 
ulation, ending in all probability in the 
complete disorganization of public service. 
But it is not questions of this nature, what- 
ever their practical importance may be, 
that we consider ourselves bound to call to 
the attention of the neutral powers. 

“These powers cannot look with indiffer- 
ence upon the direct encroachment upon 
the fundamental principles of international 
law nor upon the manifest transgression of 
an international convention bearing their 
signatures. 

“In the present case the violation of 
Article Forty-three of the ‘Convention de 
la Haye’ is amazingly evident. 

(Concluded on Page 71) 
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Please Order Your Haynes Now! 


VENTIDE of the Haynes Silver Anniversary in successful 


motor-car building beholds a situation without parallel. 


Half the big Haynes factory is at work for Uncle Sam. Shut- 
downs, embargoes, freight congestions, enlistments and labor drafts 
have further limited output. 


\\\\ 


A shortage in Haynes cars this Spring is imminent. To avert 
disappointment please order now. 


rAYNES 


. ° e ” ~ : 
c/Almerica's First Car SM 
More than ever this year you Certainty of Service: Today’s i 
require a time-tried Haynes. These Haynes “Light Six,” the engine in- 
are principal reasons: cluded, is constructed basically the 


SS : a same as during nearly four years 

¢ S Simplicity: A quarter-century’s 8 y ms ie 
? ; : LH l past. Long satisfactory service to G i 
: BES TG Naa ca ete ese A owners guarantees it to be mechan- \ : 

its simple, sturdy, easily under- ically mature. The service your LS) 

| , eo stood mechanism. Thousands of 1918 Haynes will deliver has thus 4 

F te \ SS Haynes owners make the occasional been many times demonstrated in 

NS Wa = ; : , oe E 
ty Sy ISS A ey adjustments required without the the guarter-billion miles covered by 
pe ian eat XS? <4 aid of mechanics. over 20,000 owners. 

i I>, ; RS hie pt SS ~ Today’s Haynes prices are but little higher than before 
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America declared war. And costs continue upwards —your 
final incentive to see the Haynes dealer and to order now! 


THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY Sonne iain ice 


HAYNES “LIGHT SIXES’’—Five and Seven-pas- HAYNES “LIGHT TWELVES”’— Seven-passenger 
senger open cars, four-passenger “‘Fourdore’”’ road- open cars, four-passenger “‘Fourdore’’ roadsters, 
sters, all-season Sedans, Coupés, Town Cars, Wood all-season Sedans, Coupés, Town Cars. Wire wheels, 


wheels, fabric tires, cord tires, 
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The Haynes All-Season Sedan—When Nature smiles, inhale her ozone. When she 
fumes and weeps, bar her. Windows lift or lower by cord pulls. Silk curtains, dome 
light, smoking and vanity cases, Perfection heater, a driver’s door at the left, keyed a 
locks for doors, two seats recessing within the forwardchairs, are features. Colors: 

Haynes blue, deep carmine, royal green, beige brown, 
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_ PRINGE ALBERT | 


| Packing in P. A. smokejoy 


every little old now-and-again! 


CRIMP CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE 
TOBACCO 


Swellest indoor and outdoor sport you ever 
tackled! Twenty-four-hour-stuff-every-day- 
in-the-year! Puts you into the whyworry 
class over night, and makes you so glad you’re 
alive and armed with a jimmy pipe and a tidy 
red tin of Prince Albert you could just about 
shout with delight! 


P. A. will do for your smokespot just what it 
has done for men from coast-to-tall-timbers ! 
That flavor, that fragrance, that coolness just 
about knocks galleywest any smokegrouch you 
ever developed! Double jointed smokestunts 
for yours truly every time you put a match 
to P. A.! 


Prince Albert’s patented process cuts out 
the bite and parch. Why, it lets the man with 
the fussiest tongue feel like he’s got a roll in 


the national joy smoke 


his jeans big enough to choke an elephant. 
For, the sky’s the limit when it’s P. A.-for- 
packing; and, the quicker you get into action 
and prove that out, the cheerier your smoke- 
department will be! 


For, there’s no time like just now to swing- 
a-deal with P. A.; to get yours right over the 
counter; to pack in a plenty-much load—and 
smoke in the 100% sector as though you were 
breaking in fresh-like-a-thoroughbred - colt! 


You buy Prince Albert everywhere to- 
bacco is sold, in toppy red bags, tidy red tins 
and handsome full pound and fullhalf pound . 
tin humidors; also, in that clever, practical 
full pound crystal glass humidor with sponge 
moistener top that keeps the tobacco in such 
perfect condition. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Copyright 1918 by 
R.J.Reynolds Tob, Co. 


April 13, 1918 


(Concluded from Page 68) 

“The decree of August ninth . .. 
abrogates Article Twenty-three of the Bel- 
gian Constitution, which declares that the 
use of languages in Belgium is optional, 
that it cannot be regulated but by law, and 
this only for acts of public authority and 
for the courts. This decree, suppressing the 
principle of the freedom of languages . . . 
penetrates into the dominion of Civil Law, 
affecting industrial and financial establish- 
ments with organizations entirely different 
from those of public utilities. It would be 
difficult indeed to imagine a more flagrant 
disregard of Article Forty-three of the 
Hague Convention. 

“This convention makes it the duty of 
the occupant to respect the laws rigorously. 
He [the occupant] is not permitted to sus- 
pend them unless compelled by necessity. 
Suspensions might be made on political or 
military grounds. But the discussions pre- 
ceding the adoption of this article prove 
beyond a doubt that it [the convention] was 
unanimously considered a guaranty for the 
occupied country against the invader. 

“The occupant [Germany] issued the 
decree of August ninth neither for reasons 
of public safety nor because of necessity. 
It is aimed exclusively at the modification 
and transformation, even for the future, of 
the entire régime of Belgium. . . . Itis 
the application of the right of conquest 
manifesting itself under abnormal condi- 
tions, because the national government [of 
Belgium] still exists and its existence is 
recognized by all nations and its armies 
take part day by day in military operations. 

“The Belgian people have always been 
strongly attached to their liberties. They 
have continually protested against absolut- 
ism. That which injures the people cruelly 
in the decree of August ninth and the pre- 
ceding one of March twenty-first is the fact 
that the occupant, without any regard to the 
will of the people and contrary to interna- 
tionallaw, assumed the prerogativesof acon- 
queror and master and thought himself at 
liberty to alter and reshape the interior con- 
stitution and construction of the country.’ 


The Futility of Protests 


“The administrators of the communities 
will have to ask themselves whether it will 
be possible to avoid conflicts with the occu- 
pant authority. The administrators know 
that the decree of August ninth is absolutely 
contrary to the traditions, the interests and 
the will of the people whom they represent. 
They cannot acquiesce, not even tacitly, in 
this decree without betraying the trust of 
those who have invested them with the 
power of watching over their common weal. 

“We confidently hope that sooner or 
later Belgium will recover its complete in- 
dependence, secured from all alien interfer- 
ence. It is not impossible, however, that 
the future of Belgium may become the 
object of diplomatic negotiations. By nu- 
merous signs we are led to believe that Ger- 
many fosters the design or at least cherishes 
the hope of having the changes which she 
has introduced into the régime of Belgium 
sanctioned by international treaties. 

“It would be extremely pernicious for 
this country if the invader could present an 
accomplished fact [at the peace conference] 
and take advantage of a tacit assent given 
by the population itself. . . . 

“Tf conflicts should arise under the new 
order it will be well and useful for the neu- 
tral powers to know where to look for the 
cause, for it will rest in the manifest viola- 
tion of international law on the part of the 
occupant.” 

This document, which to the Belgian 
Government and in the minds of the Belgian 
refugees in Holland expresses the will of the 
Belgian and Flemish people, is a forceful 
indictment of the German occupation of 
Belgium and a logical criticism of the 
Flemish movement, which the German 
Army has started for the purpose of making 
it possible for Germany to keep that part of 
Belgium which her army and navy demand 
and which the war industries and business 
interests of the German nation need. 
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The world to-day is faced by a fait ac- 
compli. Belgium is divided. Germany has 
constructed a new nation, as she reorgan- 
ized Poland and the Baltic provinces. De 
Staat Vlaanderen is and will remain the 
western flank of the Empire until the 
Allies win, and so far neither they nor 
the neutral powers have officially protested 
against this premeditated annexation plot 
of Germany. 

It is possible that they have recognized 
the futility of lodging protests with the 
present German Government and that they 
realize that until the war is won and Ger- 
many is forced to evacuate Belgium nothing 
will prevent her from executing the dreams 
of the military authorities. The Kaiser, 
who is so accustomed to complaints and 
who passes upon them so light-heartedly, 
would probably be as inclined to heed a 
protest against the new order confiscating 
all electrical machinery in Belgium as he 
would to listen to an appeal from the 
neutral powers. 

Whether the neutrals or the united Allies 
protest is not so important as that they 
should be prepared, when the peace confer- 
ence takes place, to expect a German trick 
in regard to Flanders. Public opinion in 
Germany and outside may compel the Im- 
perial Chancellor to state definitely Ger- 
many’s position with regard to Belgium. If 
he does, his words and promises will not be 
worth consideration unless at the same time 
he states that Germany will stop its separa- 
tionist propaganda in Flanders. 


Another Spirited Repudiation 


In Holland the people, both the Dutch 
and the Flemish refugees, are bitterly op- 
posed to Germany’s maneuvers in Flanders. 
There are thousands of Dutch citizens, 
including government officials, who realize 
that if Germany succeeds in carrying off the 
prize of Flanders at the peace conference 
Holland will be next, because the Germans 
have for years been jealous of the port of 
Rotterdam. But Holland, being completely 
surrounded by Germany during the war 
and threatened by a German military ring 
after the war, is powerless. Germany is at 
the zenith of her military power, and the 
Berlin Government is not in the mood to 
listen to protests from Holland or any other 
neutral. 

In Holland at the present time there are 
thousands of Belgian refugees. Recently 
six thousand Flemish-Belgians formed a 
Flemish-Belgian Union, with Dr. Frans von 
Cauwelaert, a deputy, and the Liberal 
leader, Julius Hofte, as leaders. In Feb- 
ruary this union issued the following state- 
ment: 

“The proclamation of the political in- 
dependence of Flanders through the so- 
called Council of Flanders compels all 
Flemish citizens who can freely state their 
opinions to condemn unreservedly this 
attack upon the rights of the Flemish peo- 
ple to determine their own destiny. The 
acts of the Council of Flanders were brought 
about by the German Militarists and An- 
nexationists, who expect to realize their 
intentions through a national council. The 
fact that the work of the council was begun 
by the Annexationist von Bissing and is 
being continued by the present German 
Government with the support of the Tir- 
pitz party must cause its unconditional 
condemnation. 

“At no time has the Council of Flanders 
been empowered by the people to act for 
them. The council is simply a substitute for 
the occupying power. Inasmuch as the 
free expression of opinion is prevented in 
the occupied territory, such arrogance is an 
insult to the rights of people to voice their 
own sentiments. 

“Such politics is only calculated to pro- 
long the war, because a clear statement 
from German sources that Belgium’s polit- 
ical independence will be restored is a pri- 
mary condition of peace. 

“Upon this ground all Flemish citizens 
will with universal disgust refute this 
attack upon their freedom, their honor and 
their future.” 
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Dianiond Construction 
Makes this Derrick Strong 
Like the 


HILAGELBHIA 


ri ey 


Both utilize the same engineering 
principle. In the Derrick, the mem- 
bers crossing each other at angles 
and forming Diamonds, give great 
strength with least weight. In the 
Battery Plates, the members cross 
each other at angles, forming Dia- 
monds, which brace against buckling, 
short-circuiting and shedding active 
material. Because the Diamond Grid 
is protected by patents, only Phila- 
delphia Battery Plates can be built 
on this Diamond principle. 


Another exclusive Diamond Grid feature is 
the patented, quarter-sawed, hard wood sep- 
arator., These separators provide perfect insu- 
lation and perfect conductivity and actually 
last as long as the plates themselves. 


Other notable features are (1) dowelled, 
lock-corner, wood cases, (2) unit-seal as- 
sembly, (3) bolted handles, (4) non-spill, 


moulded covers, (5) easily removable filler 
caps, and (6) non-acid-creeping petticoat ter- 
minal posts. 


A thousand Service Stations and Dealers 
are prepared to install a Philadelphia Diamond 
Grid Starting, Lighting, and Ignition Battery 
in your car and 


Guarantee It for 18 Months 


The Philadelphia Diamond Grid Battery 
has been an indispensable factor in the de- 
velopment of the modern, high-powered, eco- 
nomical electric car. It is standard equipment 
on 90% of all electric passenger automobiles. 


In coal mine locomotives, in electric and 
industrial trucks, in the Army and Navy, in 
farm lighting, in motor boats, wherever a 
strong reliable battery is needed, the Phila- 
delphia Diamond Grid Battery has demon- 
strated its worth. 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Co. 


Ontario and C Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Imported from Porto Rico 


‘‘My chauffeur discovered Ricoro,” said the man in the Packard. “‘We 
were passing through Buffalo going West on an auto trip. 


‘‘] ran out of cigars and when we happily came to a United Cigar Store, 
I gave him a dollar bill to get some good smokes. 


‘“He came out with a 4andful of big, fine-looking cigars, and held out Cotenansttes86 
some change. Box of 50-$4.00 


‘‘T looked at the change and told him the clerk must have made a mis- 
take. He just grinned and held a lighted match for me. 


‘*T took a puff—another—and a couple more, and sent him in for a box. 
They were Ricoro Coronas at 8c each. 


**That discovery was the most enjoyable event of my trip.’’ 


Saratoga Size —7c 
Box of 50—$3.50 


Sooner or later youll discover— 


There is no mistake about it—Ricoro is the greatest cigar value on the 
market today. Men who can well afford cigars at twice the price have 
discovered in Ricoro an wmported cigar of rich tropic fragrance and 
gentle mi/dness at less than the price of the usual domestic cigar. 


Just as a test, stop at the nearest United Cigar Store and buy Ricoros 
for one day’s smoking. You'll discover why we call Ricoro the*‘self-made”’ 
cigar—it made its own success on its own merit. 


Invincible Size 


Ricoro is made in a dozen sizes and shapes, from 6c to 2-for-25 cents pees sme. pele oa 
—simply the question of size. The quality is the same in all. oS a nae 
Sold Only in United Cigar Stores—‘‘Thank You.’’ Imported from Porto Rico 


UI UNITED CIGAR STORES COMPANY 


Over 1200 Stores Operated in over 500 Cities. General Offices, New York 
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PORAL PUNISHMENT 


(Continued from Page 11) 


give them hell this time”’ and I guess it made 
a hit with the instructers because they kept 
smileing at me and talking about me be- 
tween themselfs and I could pretty near 
guess what they said. But of course it made 
Shorty Lahey sore to see me getting all the 
attentions and he says to me ‘‘ Who do you 
think you are Jonah Vark?” So I said 
“You tend to your business and show some 
life or I will Jonah Vark you in the jaw.” 

So afterwards when we was in the bar- 
racks he come up and says “If you are 
playing Jonah Vark you should ought to 
quit telling us to come on boys and give 
them hell because Jonah Vark wouldn’t 
never use a word like that.” SoI said ‘‘I 
guess he would say a whole lot worse then 
that if he had a dirty rat like you in his 
command.” So that shut him up. 

Tonight they showed us some pictures 
that was supposed to be the West Pt. 
cadets drilling and Capt. Nash says if we 
ever got so as we could drill like that he 
would quit working us so hard. Well Al its 
all O. K. to hand that stuff to the boys that 
don’t know no more then to fall for it but 
I hope they didn’t suppose I was a sucker 
enough to think those was real pictures but 
of course I wouldn’t say nothing because if 
looking at a lot of fake pictures makes the 
boys work harder the sooner we will get 
sent to France. 

I was just talking to Red Sampson and 
he was telling me about a bird named 
Chambers in Co. A and it shows some 
people don’t know when they have got a 
good thing and don’t appreciate what 
people trys to do for them. I remember 
this bird comeing out with us on the train 
and they wouldn’t nobody go near him on 
acct. of him being such a bum and Red 
says he heard that for a while after we got 
here they had to chase this bird under the 
shower bath with a bayonet and he done 
most of his drilling in the guard house. So 
finely his captain told him he wouldn’t 
stand for no!more of his monkey business 
and he would call him up in front of the 
court marshall if he didn’t behave himself. 

So then Chambers says all right he would 
make a new start and sure enough he cut 
it all out and begin to take a pride in him- 
self and got the drills down pat and kept 
clean and his captain wanted to show him 
it payed to be a man and he made a cor- 
poral out of him. 

Well Al you can’t break the rules when 
you are a corporal no more then a private 
but this bird went to Chi the day before 
yesterday on a leave and he was supposed 
to be back at 11 P. M. last night but he 
don’t show till 2 A. M. and he was all lit up 
like the City of Benton Harbor and of 
course the guard nailed him and he got 
called up before his captain and he busted 
him and I don’t mean he cracked him in 


‘the jaw but when a man gets busted in the 


army it means you get reduced to a private. 
So I said to Red what a sucker this bird 
was and Red says maybe he wanted to get 
busted because a corporal has got such a 
load on their shoulders that lots of men 
would rather be a private. So I said it 
must be a fine kind of a man that would 
turn down a job in the army because it was 
a tough job and Red says ‘‘ Yes but every- 
body ain’t like you and some men don’t 
want no responsibility but you are one of 
the kind that the more they have the better 
they like it and everybody could see you 
was a born leader the way you acted in 
that trench drill today.” 

So I suppose after all a man like Cham- 
bers has no business in a job like corporal 
because it is a cinch nobody would ever call 

im a born leader unless it was in the gin 
league but still a person would think he 
would try and behave himself after the 
captain give him that chance but still I 
should not worry and it is none of my busi- 
ness and all I got to do is set up the right 
kind of an example for my own command 
and leave the rest of them take care of 
themselfs. Your pal, JACK. 


Camp GRANT, Oct. 23. 

jie END AL: WellI have quit takeing 

French class lessons and I quit because 
I felt it wasn’t fair to either myself or Capt. 
Nash because when a man is a corporal 
its all head work you might say and a man 
ought to keep their mind on their job eve- 
nings as well as day times and I felt like I 
couldn’t do that and be monking with 
French at the same time and it would be like 
as if I was back pitching baseball and trying 


to learn to play a saxophone or something 
at the same time and in the evenings when 
I ought to be figureing out how to pitch to 
Pipp instead of that I would have my mind 
on what keys to blow next though of course 
I just say that for a comparison because I 
could learn how to play the whole band and 
still make a sucker out of that bird because 
all you got to do is to pitch outside. But 
besides that I figured that the man who 
was trying to learn us French didn’t know 
what he was talking about and what is the 
use of learning it wrong and then you got to 
start all over again when we got over there. 
For inst. he asked me what was the English 
word for very in French so I knew it was 
tres so I said tres and he says no it was tray 
because you say the letter e like it was the 
letter a and you don’t pay no attention to 
the letter s. So I asked him what it was 
there for then and he said that was just the 
French of it so I had a notion to tell him to 
go and take a jump in the lake but I de- 
cided to just say nothing and quit. I guess 
the French people are not crazy and they 
wouldn’t nobody but a crazy man stick a 
letter in a word and then make up their 
mind to ignore it you might say and it 
would be just like as if I wanted a beer and 
I would go up to the bar and say “‘ Give me 
a bee” and I guess the man would think I 
thought I was in a bee hive or something or 
else he would think I had a bee in my 
bonnet eh Al? 

But laying all jokes to one side I have 
got to much on my mind to be fooling with 
it and besides I put in a week on it and I 
figure I have got it down good enough so as 
I can get by and besides I am one of those 
kind that don’t have much to say but when 
theys something to be done you don’t have 
to send no blood hounds to find where I 
am at. 

Red Sampson got another letter today 
from his brother in France and Red says 
his brother and Pershing was right up 
close to the front where they could see the 
fighting and they was a big battle in Sept. 
that the papers didn’t get a hold of it and 
about 2500 Frenchmen was killed. So 
Shorty Lahey asked if they was all privates 
and Red says No that in the French army 
they have things different and you don’t 
often see a private killed but when theys 
25000 men killed you can figure that at least 
20000 of them was corporals and sargents 
because the corporals and sargents has to 
go out in front of all the charges. 

Well Al I am glad its different in the 
U.S. army but at that I am not the kind of 
a man that would hang back for the fear 
of getting a bullet in me and if I was I 
would resign from my command and tell 
them to get somebody else. 

Your pal, JACK. 
Camp GRANT, Oct. 24. 

Ee END AL: Well Al this was Liberty 

Day and we had a parade in Rock- 
ford and they was also some ball games 
out here and that is the boys thought they 
was playing ball and everybody was crazy 
I should pitch for one of the teams but in 
the first place I didn’t feel like it would be 
fair and besides I figure its bad dope for 
the officers to mix up with the men and 
play games with them and ete. and thats 
not because I think I am any better then 
anybody else but if you hold yourself off 
they respect you that much more and I 
have noticed that Capt. Nash and the 
lieuts. don’t hang a round with nobody 
only themselfs and when it comes to the 
majors and colonels I guess they don’t even 
speak to their own wife only when they are 
danceing maybe and step on each others ft. 

Well Al I decided today to not try and 
work that little scheme I had about alloting 
my whole salary to Florrie and then the 
govt. would put the same amt. with it and 
I would be salting away $66.00 per mo. 
instead of $36.00 and I was talking to Corp. 
Haney about it and he says it couldn’t be 
done and I don’t know about that but any 
way I figured it wouldn’t be fair to the rest 
of the boys so I am going to allot $18.00 per 
mo. to Florrie to keep for me and that leaves 
me $18 per mo. to spend that is it leaves me 
that amt. on paper but when you come to 
figure it out Al I am paying $5.60 for sol- 
diers insurance and $10.00 per mo. for an- 
other liberty bond I bought and that leaves 
me $2.40 per mo. to spend and how is that 
for a man that was drawing a salary in the 
big league but at that I have got it on some 
of the privates that gives up the same amt. 
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“*Mother, here’s the ad. The first time I showed it 
to father he just said, ‘Tut, tut. ”* 


“Why Father bought 
Our Acorn Range” 


From a letter: 


ce . 
Your advertisement last 
January fell on fertile ground. 
I started in to convert Father. 


“*The first time I showed 
him the Acorn advertisement 
he just said “Tut, tut. If any- 
thing is wrong with the stove 
get the Empire people to come 
and fix it.’ 


“So I decided I'd make him 
see. He never suspected why 
I dragged him out to the 
kitchen before supper every 
night, and made him tinker 
with the “darned old thing,’ as 
he called it, trying to get the 


Made for 
88 yrs. 


-RANGES- 
Gas, Coal, Oil and Electric 
Combinations: Gas-Coal and Oil-Coal 


Automatic Gas-Range 
(Servantless, Fireless Cooker) 


oven hot enough to brown the 
macaroni without almost melt- 
ing the lids. 


“But I give him credit. 
When he really got close to 
the “cooking operations’ he saw 
why Mother’s patience was 
worn to a frazzle every night 
after cooking three meals. 


““And then [ intimated what 
I thought about a man who 
would let his wife get along 
with a back-number cook-stove 
just because it looked like it 
would cook. 


€¢ c 
He tumbled!’ The next 
morning out came our beauti- 
ful new Acorn Range!’’ 


Improving 


RATHBONE, SARD & CO., Albany, N. Y.: 


Please send me booklet of Acorn Ranges. 


I have underscored, 


in the above list, the kinds I am especially interested in. 


(Sign name and address in bottom margin, and mail today.) 


RATHBONE, SARD & COMPANY, Main Office, Albany, N. Y. 
New York, Boston, 


Aurora, Ill. Branch Offices and Warehouses: 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Portland and Dallas. 
Japan; and Cape Town, South Africa. 


Factories, Albany, N. Y., and 
Buffalo, Chicago, Detroit, 


Foreign Agencies: Shanghai, China; Kobe, 
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Ricur in line with the spirit of the 
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PLATE 


Long celebrated as the highest standard 


in silver plate, ComMUNITY was never 


better worth while than it is today— 


an exquisite setting for the table, and all 


the more satisfying to live. with because 
of its true economy. 

<A chest containing a complete outfit 
of Com MUNITY PLATF for the table 
can be bought at prices ranging from 


$50 to $300. Or in individual sets; for 


instance, teaspoons $6 the dozen. 


AT YOUR SERVICE FOR 
FIFTY,YEARS 


- 
ONEIDA 
COMMUNITY 
LTD. 
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for insurance and a liberty bond and they 
only get $30.00 per mo. and 14 of that amt. 
gos to their wife so when it comes to the 
end of the month they owe $.60 for being a 
soldier. 

Speaking about the soldiers insurance 
with the kind I got if I was disabled they 
would have to give me $50.00 to $60.00 per 
mo. on acct. of me haveing Florrie and little 
Al and that would come in handy AI if I 
got my right arm shot off and couldn’t 
pitch but at that I know birds in the league 
now thats drawing $400.00 and $500.00 per 
mo. and as far as their pitchings conserned 
they might just as well have both their arms 
shot off and include their head. 

Well any way we won’t have to practice 
fighting no more with broom sticks and 
cans and ete. because Sargent James told 
us tonight that the rifles was comeing so I 
said to my boys that I hoped they was good 
shots so we could make a sucker out of the 
other squads and I told them if they was all 
as good a shot as me I wouldn’t have no 
kick because I figure that anybody thats 
got as good control when they throw or 
pitch should certainly ought to shoot 
straight. So Red Sampson says that if I 
was in the French army it wouldn’t do me 
no good to be a crack shot and I asked him 
why not and he says the corporals in the 
French army are not allowed to carry no 
guns but all they was supposed to do was 
run ahead of the privates and draw the fire 
and maybe if the Germans happened to not 
hit them they could pull out their scissors 
and ctit the bob wire untanglements so as 
the privates wouldn’t have no trouble get- 
ting in to the German trenchs where they 
could use their bayonets. 

Red says “‘ Instead of the pollutes trying 
to get to be a corporal they try not to be- 
cause when they appoint you a corporal in 
the French army its a good night kiss and 
of course its a honor at that because it 
shows they think you are a game bird and 
don’t care for your own life as long as 
you help the cause and that is why they 
picked you out. Because a corporal don’t 
carry no arms of any kind and all he isisa 
kind of a decoy to keep the Germans shoot- 
ing at him so as to protect the regular sol- 
diers and that is why over 80% of the 
casualtys in the French army is corporals.” 

Well Al as I said before I am not in the 

French army and I should worry about 
what they do to corporals in the French 
army. 
I pretty near forgot to tell you that I am 
going home on leave Saturday and you can 
bet I am going this time sick or no sick 
because from all the rumors a round the 
camp we might be leaveing for across the 
pond any day now specially with the rifles 
comeing and that makes it look like we 
would soon be on our way and if I didn’t 
see Florrie and little Al before I left it 
would probably be the last time I would 
see them because something tells me Al 
that if I go over there I won’t never come 
back. Your pal, JACK. 


Camp GRANT, Oct. 26. 
IEND AL: Well don’t be supprised if 
you read in the paper any A. M. where 
our regt. has been ordered to France but of 
course I don’t suppose they would come 
out in the paper with it because General 
Pershing don’t want it to get out what 
regts. is over there and probably you won’t 
hear nothing about it when we do go be- 
cause they won’t be no chance for me to 
write to you and if you don’t hear from me 
for a long while you will know we have 
gone and the next time you hear from me 
will be from over there. 

I got the dope tonight from Red Samp- 
son and he heard it from one of the men 
that was on guard yesterday and this man 
heard the Col. telling Capt. Gould of Co. B 
that General Pershing had sent for the best 
looking regt. out here and Gen. Barry had 
recomended our regt. and from what Red 
says we will probably go in a week or so 
and he don’t know if we are going by the 
way of the Atlantic or the Pacific but all as 
I hope is that we get there before the war is 
over. 

J am certainly glad now that I arranged 
for leave this wk. end because it will give 
me a chance to fix my affairs up before I go 
and if anything should happen to me they 
wouldn’t be no trouble for Florrie about 
property and ete. I certainly wish I had 
enough so as I could leave you and Bertha 
something to help you along old pal and 
maybe if they had give me more time I 
could of fixed things up but all as I can 
leave you now is my friendship and remem- 
ber that if anything happens I was your old 
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pal and you boys that stays home is the 
ones we are laying down our life for and if 
it wasn’t for men like we where would you 
be at Al and your familys? 

Well Al I am proud of my squad the way 
they took the news and we was the only 
ones that knew about it and yet they 
wasn’t a man in my command that didn’t 
act like he was tickled to death and thats 
the right kind of a spirit and I spoke about 
it to Red Sampson. I said ‘I am proud of 
all of you because instead of you whineing 
and putting on a long face you all act like 
you was going to a picnic or something.” 
So Red says he guessed the rest of the boys 
and him didn’t have no license to cry as 
long as I kept up my spirits. He says 
“Maybe it would be different if we was all 
corporals because then it would seem like 
we was leaveing home forever. But you 
are the bird thats takeing the chance and if 
you can keep smileing we would be a fine 
bunch if we broke down and begun to 
whine and I don’t suppose theys a man 
amongst us that has thought about danger 
to themselfs but its all whats going to hap- 
pen to you.” 

Well Al thats the kind of a bunch to have 
under you and it makes a man think of 
Napoleon and how his men looked up at 


im. 
Well maybe you won’t get no more 
letters from me that is if the call comes 
before I leave tomorrow for Chi but if I 
get there O. K. I will write to you from 
there because probably by the time I get 
back here the orders will be to pack up and 
move and then I won’t have no time to 
write. Your pal, JACK. 


CHICAGO, Oct. 28. 

IRIEND AL: Well Florrie is still in the 

hay yet and little Al is playing with 
himself on the floor and reading the pic- 
tures in the Sunday A. M. paper and I 
thought I would sleep late this A. M. but 
when a man gets in the habit of wakeing up 
early you get so as you can’t sleep after you 
wake up once and thats the way it was 
with me. 

Well Al I suppose you will be supprised 
at me saying it but I pretty near wish I 
wasn’t no officer but just a private like at 
first and I got a good notion to go back to 
the camp like Chambers did behind time 
and 14 stewed and the reason I feel like 
that is because I have got attached to my 
boys and I would pretty near rather give 
up going to France all together then quit 
them because it seems like it wouldn’t be 
hardly fair to leave them now that they 
have got so as they look up at me and I 
figure that even if I wasn’t a corporal no 
more but just 1 of them I could do more 
good then if I quit them entirely. 

I suppose you will wonder what am I 
getting at Al. Well on the train comeing 
from Rockford yesterday I was setting 
with Shorty Lahey and he was on leave 
to and I know its a mistake sometimes for a 
officer to pal a round with their men but I 
set with him on the train because I can’t 
stand it to hurt a man’s feelings and 
Shorty’s hearts in the right place with all 
his jokeing and etc. So we set down 
together on the train and got to talking 
things over and he says ‘‘ Well Keefe you 
have got to be a corporal and that means 
you have made good and I only wish I was 
in your shoes.” 

So I said that if he took care of himself 
and minded his business they wasn’t no 
reason why he wouldn’t be advanced higher 
up the ladder some time in the future and 
he says ‘‘ Yes but now is the time I would 
like to be in your shoes because I would 
like to get over to France and get in it.” 
So I asked him what he meant and he says 
the dope Red Sampson was giveing me was 
part of it right and part of it wrong and the 
right dope was that General Pershing hadn’t 
sent for our whole regt. but what he had 
sent for was all the non commission officers 
out of the regt. and that means all the cor- 
porals and sargents and they was the only 
ones going this time because the French 
army had ran out of non commission officers 
and General Pershing was going to lend 
them the best ones we had over here in 
training. , 

So I said “‘Well it looks like I was 
elected and its 100 to 1 that I won’t never 
come back.’’ So Shorty says ‘‘Oh I don’t 
know about that and I think Red Sampson 
is wrong about them killing all them cor- 
porals because from what I heard they’s a 
few of them they don’t try and kill so they 
can take them prisoner and get information 
off them.” 


(Concluded on Page 77) 
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The nursery floor is childhood’s stage whereon the youngsters dramatize life as it appears to 
them. Here they ride to war on fiery chargers. Here they climb (figuratively) into the cab of a 
mechanical engine and whirl the “Limited” across vast continents from wall to wall. 

In furnishing the nursery, wise are those parents who remember their own youth. Who 
remember that mechanical toys cannot be properly operated or thoroughly enjoyed on carpets. 
Who remember, too, that plain wood floors are splintery and that parquetry floors are slippery, and 
that both of them are mighty hard and painful on sudden impact. To the parents who remember 


_ these things the perfect nursery floor is a Blabon linoleum floor. 


In the nursery the child is “monarch of all he surveys,” and in the exercise of his royal prerogatives he is none 
So the nursery floor-covering must be of a toughness and durability to 
withstand the happy savageries of youth. Again, the perfect floor is a Blabon floor. 

And then there is health to be thought of. The dirt which lurks in woven carpets and mattings is obviously 
unhealthful. A Blabon floor cannot absorb dust or dirt; things spilled or dropped upon it are easily removed; and the 
linseed oil in its composition is a preventive of germs. Blabon floors are charming to look upon, and economical to buy. 

The floor in our illustration is Blabon Tt: brown linoleum. Thrown over it is a small Colonial woven rug 
which can be taken up and cleaned with ease and frequency. 

Altogether there are 361 Blabon creations with and without patterns, from which to choose floors and floor- 
coverings not only for nurseries, but for every room and every decorative scheme in the home. Ask your floor-covering 
dealer to show you the genuine Blabon Linoleums. 


Important Notice: As there are inferior floor-coverings nowadays that look like linoleum on the surface, but which are merely felt paper imitations, 
remenfber these two easy ways to tell genuine linoleum. First, look at the back and be sure it is burlap. Second, try to tear it. Imitations tear easily. 


Established 67 years The George W Blabon Seep PeRY sara nile, Philadelphia 


Wise parents and the perfect nursery floor 
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LE PAGE’S CHINA CEMENT 


ESISTS hot or cold water—requires no 
heating—in handy tubes all ready to 
mend china, glass, or porcelain. Don’t be 
without a tube in the house. “Mend— 
don’t spend.” All dealers sell LePage’s 
CHINA CEMENT. 


LEPAGE’S MUCILAGE and PASTE 
MUCILAGE exceptionally strong in 


adhesiveness and possessing a remark- 
ably “quick-stick.”” Nothing better where 
a liquid sticker is needed. A WHITE 
PASTE that’s smooth, “creamy,”’ per- 
fumed and different. Both of the LePage 
family and oth inherit the same standard 
of excellence. 


D E A L E RS « Whenwesaytoyouthat 
* we will co-operate in 
selling Signet we do not mean that we will 


“Just help.”” We mean that we will stand 
behind you with a liberal sales plan, and a 


whole-hearted, aggressive, national advertis- 
ing campaign. ‘‘LePage” has never been 
found wanting in co-operation. Look up your 
Signet stock. Order at once. Display this 
ad. and the ones to follow. They help in- 
crease your sales, 


RUSSIA CEMENT COMPANY 
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just as the 


Permanency of Record 


is absolutely necessary where the written word 
has to do with business. Contracts, accounts, 
deeds, wills, legal papers—all signatures—are 
made, not to fade and disappear, but to Jast, 
to stand the wear and tear of centuries. 


“an ink that is INK” 


Signet Permanent Writing Fluid is perma- 
nent—everlasting—absolutely. It is made 
from the world’s best dyes, now so hard to get. 
It is without sediment, flows freely, will not 
corrode the pen or “‘cake.”’ Besides, Signet is 
as suitable for fountain pen as it is for the 
ordinary pen—a perfect all-around INK for 
every writing ink use—at home, in the store, 
office, bank, school, college. 


This you’ll appreciate: Signet blue-black ink 
writes blue, the old-familiar pleasing blue, but 
dries black, so good to the eye, so easy to read 
and “‘feels’? good as soon as you put the pen 
to paper. 


The Same Quality That Made 
Le Page’s The Universal Mender 


The same standard of excellence that has made 
LePage’s Glue famous is characteristic of all the Signet 
Inks—Blue-Black, Black and Carmine. ‘Signet, Made 
by the Manufacturers of LePage’s Glue” is a warranty 
of the good faith, the good will, the principles and 
ideals of the Manufacturers. It’s an iron-clad guarantee 
of quality. 


DISCRIMINATING DEALERS—those who realize 
that ‘“‘quality attracts quality’’—sell and recommend 
Signet. Insist on Signet and know the difference be- 
tween ink that is “just ink” and ink that is INK. 


Signet Metal Polish and Signet Oil. 


rican People 


Makers of LePage’s Glue, LePage’s China Cement, 
LePage’s Paste and Mucilage; also Signet Ink, 


has selected SIGNET INK | 
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With the new clean and 
handy tube and spreader 


ERE’S an innovation that will 
appeal to you. 
The spreader works without fuss, 
muss or waste. Soeasy toapply the | 
Glue. The stopper is the spreader— 
“ready and waiting” when needed, | 
always there. 
As you know, LePage’s. is the | 
Universal Mender—never varying i 
in quality—and the strongest ally | 
“ Mend—don’t spend” ever had. In- | 
dispensable in the home, office or | 
| store—a money saver. Get the 
| new tube and spreader—you’ll like | 
LePage’s more than ever. All | 
dealers sell LePage’s Glue. 


‘ 
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(Concluded from Page 74) 

So I said “They would have a hell of a 
chance getting information off me because 
they could kill me before I would spill 
anything.”” So Shorty says ‘You might 
not spill nothing at first but you would be 
a game bird if you stuck through all the 
tortures because when they ask you some- 
thing and you don’t tell them they cut off a 
couple of toes and see if that won’t make 
you talk and so on till you don’t hardly 
know if you are alive but if you are game 
enough to stand all they give you why 
finely they will see what a game bird you 
are and then they finish you off so you won’t 
suffer no more. But if you tell them all you 
know right at first they won’t do nothing to 
you only of course you will be a prisoner 
there in Germany till the war is over and 
they make you work your head off without 
no food and they don’t even feed the guards 
because they want to keep them mad at 
the prisoners so as they will make them work 
harder and every time you act like you was 
loafing or something the guards scratchs 
their initials in you with their bayonet.”’ 

So I asked him where he got his dope and 
he says he didn’t know if it was all true or 
not but his wife’s 2 brothers was in the 
German army and they had wrote home 
about it and maybe it was all bunk. 

Well Al I figured I would take Florrie to 
a show somewheres last night because 
maybe it would be the last time but after 
supper I felt kind of sick on acct. of the 
change in food and I asked Florrie if she 
would just as leave stay home so I went to 
bed early and I thought I would get a good 
rest but I didn’t get no sleep and as I said 
I couldn’t sleep this A.m. and now I am 
waiting for her to get up for breakfast. 

I only wish they was some way for me to 
get out of this corporal and it isn’t that I 
can’t handle it but it seems like a shame to 
leave the other boys that almost worships 
me you might say and here is little Al play- 
ing on the floor and if his daddy was just a 
private I might maybe stay at Camp Grant 
all winter and come in and see Florrie and 
heevery month. Your pal, JACK. 


Camp GRANT, Oct. 30. 
[ep ERAN AL: Well AlI am not going to 
France at all that is right away and 
this time I got the dope straight from 
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Capt. Nash and not from no Lahey or 
Sampson. 

Here is the way I come to find out Al. 
I was supposed to get back in camp Sunday 
night but I missed the train out of Chi and 
I took the first train yesterday A. M. and I 
got reported for being A. W. O. L., and 
that means I was absent without no leave 
so I got called up in the orderly room in 
front of Capt. Nash. 

So he says “Well Keefe don’t tell me 
your aunt died.’”’ So I asked him what 
he meant because I haven’t no aunt only 
by marriage that lives down in Texas. So 
he says “Do you know what we could do 
to you for being A. W. O. L.”” So I said “I 
suppose you could bust me.”’ So he says 
“Yes and that isn’t all. If you was drunk 
or some excuse like that we could have you 
out in front of a fireing party or if we 
wanted to go easy with you we could send 
you down to Ft. Leavenworth for 10 yrs.” 
So I said ‘I wasn’t drunk sir and all the 
trouble was that I missed a train out of Chi 
and I didn’t miss it more than 2 minutes.” 
So he says “Well 2 minutes and 2 wks. 
don’t make no differnce in this game. But 
you have been behaveing yourself O. K. 
and we got a fine record in this Co. and I 
don’t want to loose no non commission 
officers because I haven’t got none now 
thats worth a dam. So you see that you 
don’t miss no more trains because the next 
time it will go a whole lot different. You 
are excused only that you won’t get no 
more leave for a month.” 

So I said thank you sir and told him I 
was sorry because I was in a hurry to get to 
France and didn’t want nothing to come up 
to interfere with me going and he says 
“You don’t want to go no more then I do 
but it looks like we would all be here till we 
die of old age.”’ So I asked him if the cor- 
porals wasn’t going ahead of the rest of the 
bunch and he says the corporals would go 
with the privates unless they was all shot 
by that time for being A. W. O. L. 

So here I am Al and I have told the boys 
I was not going to quit them and I never 
seen nobody so tickled. Well Al I am glad 
to in a way and on the other hand its a big 
dissapointment but a man has got to learn 
to swallow their dissapointments in the 
army and take what comes. 


Your pal, JACK. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, Etc. 
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Of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, published weekly 
at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for April 1, 1918. 
State of Pennsylvania } 

County of Philadelphia { § 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
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Lorimer, who having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of Tar 
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Wear Miller Rubber Gloves to protect 
your hands throughout your spring house- 
cleaning, gardening and for kitchen work 
every day in the year. : 

Our experts have produced a Rubber 
Glove that fits and wears. 


Prices range from 50 cents upward. 


Patronize Druggists 
who display this sign 


Nothing better for cleaning or more 
beneficial for the toilet and bath than a 
Miller Rubber Sponge. It cleanses the 
pores on the suction principle. Toilet 
size 50c. Others 15¢ to $1.50. 


Home Helps Made of 
Surgeons Grade Rubber 


For Kitchen and Nursery—For Toilet and Bath 


W Vets cleaning days here and warm weather just 
ahead, why not make up your mind right now to 
get this seasonable equipment that Miller Rubber ex- 
perts have perfected to help and delight you? 

Pick out the things you would like to have from among 
the Surgeons Grade Rubber Goods shown here. Any others 
that you need are ready for you at the drug stores author- 


ized to sell the famous 


Surgeons Grade 


Rubber Goods 


Miller Rubber Goods have 
ranked highest for 27 years among 
thousands of able surgeons, physi- 
cians and nurses. 

This has led to a great de- 
mand for the Miller improvements 
in Household Gloves, Sponges, 
Syringes, Hot Water Bottles, Nip- 
ples, and other articles needed in 
the home. 


So Miller is producing these 


home goods—by the same expert : 
methods that won us the prefer- i 
ence of medical men. : 

Miller Household Rubber Goods 
far excel ordinary rubber. And 
only good druggists are authorized 
to sell them. 

So don’t accept substitutes. If 
your dealer can’t supply Miller 
goods, write us for the name of a 
nearby druggist who can. 


THE MILLER RUBBER CO., Dept. E-8, Akron, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Miller Uniform Mileage Tires, 
Tire Accessories, Rhin-O-Hide Soles, Balloons, etc. (111) 


Miller Hot Water Bottles cannot leak 
because they have no seams and are made 
with the Miller C-Kure-Nek, a patented 
feature. Prices $1.00 to $3.00. 


Miller Non-Collapsible Nipples keep the flow 
of food even and prevent wind colic. Sizes for 
small-neck and 
wide-mouthed 
bottles. 
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This spark plug has short-circuited. 
It’s wasting power, depriving you 
of the use of one of your cylinders. 
And it’s wasting fuel, unburned gas 
is being discharged through the 
exhaust. The solution of short-cir- 
cuit is a perfect insulator; perfect 
at all motortemperatures. Read the 
story which follows: 
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—that “short” is holding your car 


back like a binding brake 


pra day this little tragedy is enacted behind closed 
cylinder walls in thousands of motors. One little 
short-circuiting spark is holding your motor back; sapping 
its power and wasting fuel. 


It happens when the motor heats up—when the porcelain, 
a perfect insulator perhaps at low motor temperatures, be- 
comes porous in the intense heat of hard driving. Then 
the current becomes unruly. It looks for the nearest exit 
through the porcelain and the result is short-circuit. 


No ordinary test will detect this weakness, for when the 
porcelain has cooled its insulating properties are normal. 
To be’a perfect insulator a porcelain must remain 
impervious at all motor temperatures. 


Bethlehem Porcelains are temperature-tested. In compara- 
tive tests under government supervision, Bethlehem por- 
celain has exhibited three times the dielectric or insulating 
strength of other porcelains. 


You can depend upon a spark plug only when you can 
depend upon its insulation. Insulation is ninety per cent 
important. 


There is no reason why you cannot have Bethlehem Spark 
Plugs in your motor. Nearly all good garages, auto supply 
and hardware stores sell them. 


THE SILVEX COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM PRODUCTS 
Bethlehem Pennsylvania 
E. H. Schwab, President 
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Tricks of the Aingler’s Art 


Ee do you keep your fine gut leaders 
so that they will not deteriorate; or 
your hanks of gut which you have bought 
to tie your own leaders after a time? If you 
keep them carelessly thrust into a drawer 
of your desk, or crowded into the back of 
your fly book, or maybe left to dry out in 
your wet box after you have been fishing, 
the chances are that one or two years will 
mark the end of the usefulness of your 
leaders. A new wrinkle in tackle is a 
leather-backed book provided with chamois 
leaves or pockets. If you keep your gut in 
chamois it will last for years without de- 
terioration. 

You ought not to leave too many leaders 
wet in your wet boxes, either; wetting a 
leader and drying it out is apt to make it 
brittle before very long. 

It is astonishing how long a good article 
of gut will last. In 1908, when on a trip 
to Paris, I purchased there a few delicate 
nine-foot tapered leaders for dry fly fishing. 
Nine years later I used some of these lead- 
ers—which at the points were extremely 
delicate—and in one afternoon killed nine 
grayling of an average of two pounds each, 
without once breaking the gut. It seemed 
to be as good as new. 


The Weight of Fish 


It is a common saying that most anglers 
overestimate the weight of the fish that 
they take. What is a good rule for accuracy 
in such matters? I have heard it said that 
a twelve-inch brook trout ought to weigh a 
pound; but there are very few brook trout 
that really weigh a pound at that length. 
The average weight of a twelve-inch brook 
trout is only 1114 ounces. The same species 
twenty-four inches in length will weigh 
about 4 pounds 1514 ounces. A twelve-inch 
grayling will weigh about 1034 ounces. A 
twenty-four-inch grayling 1s scaled to 
weigh 5 pounds 544 ounces. You think 
there never was such a grayling in all the 
world? That is quite true; indeed, there 
are few grayling known to-day to the mod- 
ern angler, for the species is extinct in the 
Southern Peninsula of Michigan, where once 
it reached such beauty. There are, how- 
ever, grayling in some of the Rocky 
Mountain streams. Two pounds in weight 
is not extraordinary there. I heard of 
one grayling taken recently which was 
reported to have weighed 314 pounds. I 
saw one grayling alive in a certain Western 
preserve which I believe would have 
weighed four to five pounds; it was a mon- 
ster grayling such as I have never myself 
seen taken in actual angling. Let us hope 
that it will long flourish. It has long been 
known and many have tried to take it. 

A twelve-inch black bass will average 
two pounds in weight. Above that length 
the bass increase in weight very rapidly, so 
that a fifteen-inch specimen would ordina- 
rily weigh 3 pounds 8 ounces. Small-mouth 
bass weighing 6 pounds 8 ounces have been 
found to measure only 21% inches in 
length, but to have a girth of 1614 inches. 
Therefore, if you have with you no scales 
but do have a tape line you may save your 
conscience, if you care to do so, when you 
tell about your specimens later on. 

Speaking of specimens, the art of taxi- 
dermy is now advancing so that you can 
really get beautiful representations done of 
the game fishes—though not one taxider- 
mist in fifty is able to do much in this line. 
Therefore, should you ever have a very fine 
specimen of trout or grayling or bass it may 
be worth your while to preserve the skin. 
The process of skinning the fish is not really 
very difficult, as has been mentioned be- 
fore. The main thing is to remember that a 
fish is a fish, and not a muskrat. Use your 
fingers—and more especially your thumb- 
nail—and not your knife point. It is very 
easy to cut through the skin of a fish. 


About fish—who has not found that re- 
mote lake where the big trout or big bass 
could be found, but where the shore line or 
other conditions made it difficult to lay out 
a line to the right spot? A raft is the only 
answer in such conditions. You can make 
one without much difficulty if you find 
yourself so situated; and you don’t have 
to ship it back home. Get some short 
logs—ten feet will do; and if you have no 


hatchet and nails with you, as you ought to 
have, lash them together with grapevines, 
or, better yet, with the all-useful hay wire. 
Crib up your raft until it will float you. 
Put a cracker box on top—you ought to 
have one with you—and there you are with 
your seat in the center of the raft. Your 
feet will not get too wet. You can drift out 
or even pole out, and perhaps you will not 
be drowned or even wetted. Not long ago I 
was asked to take a raft trip of seven days 
down the Snake River in Idaho. I did not 
go, but hope sometime to hear from those 
who did—there is plenty of rough going on 
the Snake in spots. ~ 


Speaking of distance casting, how far 
can you really cast with the average trout 
rod, say of six-ounce weight? One thing is 
pretty sure—you are not casting so far in 
feet and inches as you think you are. 
Sixty-five feet is really a pretty long line 
for a six-ounce rod in actual fishing. In 
tournament casting, with all the tricks of 
the trade and all the special qualities of 
equipment in your favor, much more than 
double that distance has been done. But 
that is not fishing. 

If you will try actually measuring your 
line you will find that ninety feet is an ex- 
traordinarily long cast for you to make. 
Some anglers can do a hundred or a hun- 
dred and five feet with only fairly powerful 
trout equipment—not tournament special 
tools, with which one hundred and forty- 
two feet, single-handed, has been done. 
Ninety feet, or even seventy-five feet, how- 
ever, is a far longer line than the average 
trout or bass fisherman uses. It is farther 
than you can safely hook a trout, except in 
very unusual conditions. Of course if you 
are fishing straight down wind or straight 
down stream your line may sometimes lie 
straight enough for a fish to fasten himself. 
If there is a cross wind or a cross current 
you will not be apt to take up the belly in 
the line quickly enough to hook your fish. 
Fifty feet, forty-five feet, thirty-five or even 
thirty feet will kill more fish for you if you 
are careful, You are much more apt to be 
successful with a short line than with a 
long one, though the reverse of this is the 
usual advice of the angling sharks. The all- 
arm, full-body style of distance casting in 
club competitions is most unlovely any- 
where; and most useless on astream. No 
man can keep it up all day. 


Wax for Fly-Makers 


Do you tie your own artificial flies? It is 
a very pretty art and one not too difficult 
of learning; neither does it need any very 
vast amount of materials. Of course you 
must have a wax to use upon your tying 
thread, so that it will stick where it is 
placed.. There are commercial products 
which they will sell you for this purpose, 
but simple beeswax is almost as practical as 
any of these. An English formula for shell 
wax recommends 120 grains of pitch, 60 
grains of rosin and 20 grains of tallow. 
This, however, is not for fly tying. Neither 
should you use the cobbler’s wax. You can 
take half cobbler’s wax and half beeswax 
and make a product that will work very 
well on silk thread. 

A very fine product which is recom- 
mended by one authority for fly tying is 
one ounce clear rosin, one dram gutta- 
percha, one teaspoonful of crude linseed oil. 
Melt and stir and pour into cold water. 
This will harden it. You can now take the 
lump and work it until it becomes soft and ~ 
tough. Of course if you do not have these 
ingredients and do have a little piece of 
beeswax you can go on and make very fine 
artificial flies just the same. 


Any man who takes wild game or wild 
fish ought to make use of it. Gambling in 
golf is done, but shooting for count or shoot- 
ing in competition with a fellow sports- 
man is a thing frowned down upon by the 
best and most dignified practicers of field 
sports. 

The slaughter of fish or game is some- 
thing not done by gentlemen in this coun- 
try. At a recent time I knew of two men, 
who would have been supposed to know 
much better, who ona Western lake brought 

(Concluded on Page 81) 
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E spends most of his time out of 

the office. The Dictaphone awaits 
his home-comings—ready for fast, sure 
work whenever he’s ready. 


He often drops off a train at night, 
and dictates to The Dictaphone all the 
mail that has accumulated during his 
absence. The next morning his capa- 
ble assistant transcribes it. Thus— 
with the able help of one girl and 
The Dictaphone—he maintains at all 
times a perfect balance between his 
outside sales work and internal routine. 


His experience has suggestive value 
for every large or small employer. 
The Dictaphone System—in both nor- 
“mal times and war times—is the quick- 


Write for booklet “The Man at the Desk” 


Registered in the U. S. and Foreign Countries 


Dept. 113-D, Woolworth Building, New Yorlc City 


est and most economical method of 
getting out the daily mail. Where one 
pair of hands is called on to do many 
office tasks, it is really marvelous how 
much of a help The Dictaphone will 
prove to be. 


We'll put you in touch with Dictaphone 
users in your line of business and dem- 
onstrate The Dictaphone in your office 
on your work. Write for literature of 
special interest to you. 


To Secretaries and Stenographers 


Tell your employer that you are unable to give him 
your best services until he gives you The Dictaphone. 
The Dictaphone will enable you to produce letters 
nearly twice as fast, because you don’t have to take 
dictation. That is the best cure for overtime work. 
And remember that your salary is largely based on the 
number of letters you can turn out. 
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Now for an hour’s uninterrupted dictation 


Cleveland. ...3-)...5 1375 Euclid Ave. Kansas City....... oe McGee St. New York...... .55 Warren St. Seattle... ....309 Maritime Bldg. 

re 3 Columbus, Ohio.,... 71 E. State St. Los Angeles...... 5 S. Broadway Omaha. «cs. uae 1514 Howard St. Spokane. po olaynss eves ie 818 Sprague Ave. 

1 W. German St. Dalias:..uci. etentce oy 1011 Elm St. Louisville...... 309 South 4th St. Serpe .....210 N. Broad St. Springfield.......... ae Main St. 
Bimini . American Trust Bldg. Denvere.. 05.005 1608 Glen Arm St. Milwaukee...... 601 Caswell Block Pittsburgh ......910 Bessemer Bldg. 
fare rs te 137 Federal St. Des Moines, Ia., 719 Securities Bldg. Minneapolis......412 Nicollet Ave. Portland, Me......43 Exchange St. 

Oi Lie hlelg bh eieteeoe 622 Main St. Prasat Pe IO. 401 Ry cee es Ave. Montreal... .703 Shaughnessy Bldg. Portland, Ore...429 Washington St. e 

.....812 N. American Bldg. Flint, Mich. 210 Walsh Block New Haven...... bea seh) St. Rochester....... 23 Clinton Ave., S. SPORODEG guisicievisie 9, 201 Stair Bldg. 

Roteacm 2p 117 W. 4th Ave. Coit io 130 OttawaAve.,N.W. New Orleans. 7 Canal St. Salt Lake oS 221 S. W. Temple Washington......1210 G St., N. W. 
Indianapolis........ 44 N. Penn St. Newari). < ..%-7 3910 Oraee Bldg. San Francisco. . 334 Sutter St. 


It is not a Dictaphone ae it is trade-marked “‘THE DICTAPHONE” 


‘‘The Shortest Route to the Maiil-Chute’’ 
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save your property; 
property is a big national asset 
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PORCH & DECK PAINT 


HI 
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Wrst 


OOD paint is never an expense; it 1s a way of sav- 
ing. You paint to save something else, something 
worth more than painting costs; 


studied every surface and made the right product for 
something that will 
cost far more to replace. 


each. They are all Sherwin-Williams’ Products; they 


all bear the Sherwin-Williams’ label. They are all the 
A house that needs paint is something more than 


result of over fifty years of experience. 
shabby. It is steadily deteriorating in value. You might 


Don’t wait for better times. Don’t waste your money 
stand the looks, but you cannot stand the loss. 


and the painter’s time on poor materials. Figured by 
the years of wear they give, Sherwin-Williams’ Products 
Economical painting, the kind of painting that saves, are the most economical you can buy. 
requires the use of the very best materials. 
We make every finish your house needs. We have 


Write for booklet ““The ABC of Home Painting’’ 


Address, The Sherwin-Williams Co., 613 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 


fterpas, ¢— 
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a | : 


Sherwin-Williams Products include a paint, stain, varnish or enamel for every use outside 
and inside your home—for the painter or for you to use yourself 


(Concluded from Page 78) 

in two hundred and fifty trout taken by 
their two rods in the course of one after- 
noon. This was in‘a state where the legal 
daily limit of trout is twenty pounds per 
man. The result of their exploit—whose 
underlying animus I confess myself unable 
to determine—was a practical ostracism by 
everyone acquainted with the facts. Even 
such waste of food to-day ought to put any 
man under the ban, quite aside from the 
broken game laws. 

Never is it the highest form of sport sim- 
ply to kill something which cannot be used. 
Therefore all the little tricks of saving and 
bettering game ought to be borne in mind 
by the hunter or the fisherman. For in- 
stance, if you are fishing for trout in a lake 
where the fish have rather a muddy taste, 
bleed and clean your fish immediately after 
they are taken. Soak them overnight in a 
little borax as well as salt. If necessary, 
skin them. But don’t kill them and then 
allow them to waste. 

Some people seem to think that water is 
the best thing in the world for a fish. It is 
while the fish is alive. After it is dead 
water is the worst thing possible. To be- 
head a handsome trout and let him soak all 
night in a dishpan full of water, even cold 
water, ought to be considered a criminal 
offense as well as a culinary crime. Keep 
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(Continued 


Expecting every second to hear the great 
bells of the Hotel de Ville in full baying he 
stepped outside, drew down the window, 
reached up the wall and, grasping its top, 
went over in a swinging vault that landed 
him upon the pave in a crouching position. 

His hand came away from his automatic. 
He felt of his breast to see if the packet was 
there. Then he rose to his full height. He 
sauntered up the alley, turning now and 
then and glancing back as if he, too, won- 
dered what all the clamor round the em- 
bassy was about. 

Through dreaming streets he made his 
way till he reached a narrow path that led 
to the bank of a canal. Upon this water the 
fog rested, lifted and fell again. He sat 
down, drew out the packet and unbound 
it. He caught the name on the loosed 
wrapper: Otto Mononsonberg. Tossing 
the wrapper away he opened a small flat 
box. Inside of this was a pair of silver- 
framed smoked glasses. Nothing more! 

He sprang to his feet and stood swaying 
on the bank of the dark canal. He eyed the 
glasses with vindictive rage. His white, 
keen face flushed with the memory of the 
chances and the trip he had taken. Again 
he glared at the glasses, gritted his teeth, 
drew back his arm. 

“Sent me,” he said huskily, ‘“sent me 
through hell to get this trifle! You, Rich- 
ard, and you, ’Keenon, are mad with 
power.” 

The glasses described a flashing arc, 
plumped into the slime of the canal and 
sank down through its ooze. Fay, kicking 
viciously at the paper of the wrapper, went 
on up the path, turned on the top of the 
embankment and glanced back. A yellow 
fog had settled upon the surface of the 
eanal. It was like a winding shroud to all 
his hopes. 

He reached the hotel, tired but deter- 
mined. Hastily packing the little black 
bag he routed out the proprietor, paid his 
bill and started along the quays in search 
of a boat for Norway. He had determined 
to give Scotland Yard the chase of its 
history. He would double back at Sta- 
vanger or the first port of call and take 
passage for the States. He had the little 
silver greyhound. It would carry him far. 

Ships lay in endless rows alongside the 
docks. He eyed each one for funnel smoke 
and signs of departure. Dawn was almost 
breaking. Wet sea fog swung in from off 
the ocean. Its tang widened his nostrils. 
He breathed like a thoroughbred unleashed 
and free. Then, quietly, a hand was laid 
upon his right sleeve. He wheeled with 
tigerish twist. A little old man with a 
bundle blinked up at him. A lapel and 
then a coat’s edge were turned back. Fay 
saw the insignia of Scotland Yard pinned 
upon the breast. ; 

_ ‘I’m feared ye coom wi’ me,” said the 
little old man. 

“Where?” asked Fay bitterly. 

“Back awa’ t’ the Yard. Ye got it?” 

“Yes—I got it!” exclaimed Fay bitterly. 

“Then coom, mon; coom right awa’!” 
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your trout as dry as possible from the mo- 
ment you have caught him. Don’t swaddle 
him up in sweaty green grass to mark his 
beautiful sides. Use him gently and as a 
work of beauty. Wrap him up in a long 
strip of cheesecloth to keep him from his 
fellow when you are to add his fellow to 
your basket. The cheesecloth is better than 
moss, though dry moss is fine. Then when 
you have taken him home clean him gently, 
and if possible wipe him out clean, and do 
not use water at all. After you have him 
cleaned put him on ice—not against the ice, 
but in some vessel that will take the cold- 
ness of the ice but still keep him dry. In 
this way your fish will be fresh for two or 
three days at least. Don’t keep it on a pine 
board. 

As to whether you ought to scrape out 
the dark streak that lies along the spine of 
a trout, I suppose that sportsmen will never 
come to an agreement. The majority think 
that this black streak will make a trout 
spoil, because it is nothing but coagulated 
blood for the most part. On the other hand, 
artists in handling trout—commercial- 
fishery men who have shipped trout for the 
market—will say that the less you handle a 
trout the better, and that if you go to scrap- 
ing him along any of his bones you must 
quickly loosen the bones in the delicate 
flesh and so invite deterioration. 


GREYHOUND 


from Page 7) 


Fay saw that his answer had been mis- 
understood. He hesitated. A light hand 
was laid upon his arm. The little old man 
seemed to grow younger as he closed his 
fingers in a crushing grip. 

“All right,”’ Fay said. ‘All right—I’ll 
come.” 

He watched his chances as they walked 
through the fog in the direction of the city. 
Again, as before, he let slip golden advan- 
tages for escape. A right uppercut would 
settle the matter for some time. He was 
fleeter of foot than the little old man. He 
let matters take their course. 

This course led to the central railroad 
station and MacKeenon. The inspector 
had covered one exit, the little old man the 
other. It was the nipper grip and the long 
arm of the Yard again. Fay resigned him- 
self to the trip to London. He resolved to 
escape there if the chance was given. Also, 
he held his tongue concerning the smoked 
glasses. They were too trivial to mention. 
He would never be believed—so he thought. 

The trip to the lower coast was made 
between the two inspectors, who said no 
word save to the train guard. Fay had 
also learned the habit of silence. Dart- 
moor, with all its faults, was a school of 
reticence and obedience. 

The Channel boat was awaiting the train. 
Fay hurried up the plank, with Mac- 
Keenon behind him. A midship cabin was 
secured. Upon the lower bunk of this he 
stretched himself, drew his cap down over 
his eyes and thought out the entire matter. 
He finally concluded to go straight to Sir 
Richard, blurt the entire story, and take 
the chance of being believed. It could be 
substantiated if necessary. There was the 
evidence at the’embassy to show that the 
Germans had been checkmated. 

The same black car, with its H. M. S. 
plates, awaited them at London Bridge 
Station. The ride to the house with the 
iron lions was made in utter silence. Mac- 
Keenon and his assistant had watched the 
cracksman with foxhound intentness. They 
had washed him, fed him, put him to bed 
and waked him up with close-lipped con- 
cern. 

Sir Richard greeted MacKeenon after 
the inspector had tapped the door with the 
same cryptic four and then five taps. The 
lights of the huge room were just being 
turned on as Fay entered, laid his cap upon 
the long table with its boxes and sheaves of 
paper, and waited for the clerks to leave. 
It was evident that they had been copying 
the cipher under the sole direction of the 
chief, who placed confidence in few men. 

Sir Richard moved his chair behind the 
table, leaned back, thrust his thumbs in the 
armholes of his silk-lined vest and waited 
till MacKeenon closed and locked the door 
leading to the hallway. The inspector 
pocketed the key with a dry smile, nodded 


his head toward Fay, then said: ‘“‘He’ll 
explain.” 

Sir Richard leaned forward. 

“Well, you got it?” he asked. “You 


turned the trick and got the clew to this?” 
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Dependability 


the real test of 
Cigar making ability 


Friends! 


Try the OWL Cigar and the 
WHITE OWL Cigar. Mark that mellow 
fragrance. See if you can’t honestly say to 
yourself, “OWL at 6c and WHITE OWL at 
7c give me downright money’s worth in cheer- 
up smoking.”’ 


And here is why you can count on their 
continued dependability: 


OWL and WHITE OWL are made only 
from leaf which has been cured to the exact 
‘“‘ready- point’? of mellow fragrance. Cured 
for about 18 months. 


Naturally, such a policy requires a great 
reserve of selected leaf. Always $1,000,000 
worth. At some seasons $2,000,000 worth. 


DEALERS: If your distributor does not 
sell these dependable cigars, write us. 


GENERAL CIGAR Co., INC., 119 West 40th Street, New York City 


rk LIELE  SMILLIONSS DOLLAR CIGARS iF 
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Simple in Construction 
Unfailing in Performance 


Greater Motor Power 


VERY motorist loves to hear the slow, power- 
ful chug-chug of his motor when he throttles 
down and opens his exhaust. If Atwater 


Kent equipped, he knows that his power will not 
fail in a tight place in trafic or on a bad road. That powerful 
chug-chug at low speeds is a certain sure sign that his spark 
is just as hot and regular at three miles as at thirty. 


\ 


Atwater Kent Scientific Ignition, whether at starting 
or at maximum speeds, is uniform in size and 
unfailing in action. It makes starting easier, reduces 
motor stalling and gear shifting and saves gasoline. 


ATWATER KENT MFG.WORKS 
Philadelphia 


YS f 
OR WRITE TO 4937 STENTON AVENUE \ hy 


SSSA 


YOUR DEALER 


Patent your Invention—Il'll help market it. Send 

" for 4 Free Guide Books with list of Patent Buyers, 
hundreds of Ideas Wanted, etc. dvice Free. Richard B, 
Owen, Patent Lawyer, 33 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C., or 
2276-T Woolworth Bldg., New York. 


Chairs and Tricycles ip 


The Colson Co. 


828 Cedar St., Elyria, Ohio 


Get both beauty 
and wear 


Here’s the combination you want: The upper 
part (which shows when you wear' low shoes) 
is a handsome, lasting silk-like texture. 

The lower part—heel, toe and sole—is of such unusually 
durable material that users say it OUTWEARS TWO PAIRS 
of other socks. The diagram of it is cut in two to show how far 


down the handsome finish goes. The Iron Clad way of knitting 
gives a soft, clinging fit, without seams. 


No. 398 is popular everywhere 
because it gives most people what most people want—beauty, 
wear and economy. Only 35c per pair. Try it at OUR RISK. 
If there is no Iron Clad dealer near by, send us 35c (East of 
Rockies) for each pair wanted, stating size and colors desired. 
We'll send package postpaid. 


Worthington Quality \ 


Colors Black, 
Dark Gray, 
White, Palm 
Beach. Sizes 
9% to 11%. 
Order today. 


Cooper, Wells & Co. 
212 Vine St., St. Joseph, Mich. 
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aes chief jerked a thumb toward the locked 
oxes. : 
“T got it,’ Fay said between rigid lips. 


‘) “Yes, I got what that German bungler got, 


then threw it away. You sent me on a 
wild-goose chase.”’ 

“How’sthat?” Sir Richard’s eyes blazed. 

“How! Why, damn it, man, I’m no fool! 
Here I go after a safe, get the package you 
sent me for, and find in it a pair of cheap 
smoked glasses. You’ve been gulled! Mo- 
nonsonberg must have left them at the 
embassy, and the report got to you people, 
as well as to the Germans, that it was the 
key to the cipher. I’m through! I’ve done 
my part!” 

“Smoked glasses?” repeated Sir Rich- 
ard. “‘You threw them away?” 

The chief of the investigation bureau laid 
his hand upon the table, lowered his brows 
and glared across the polished surface. For 
the first time since leaving Dartmoor Fay 
felt the grip of fear. There was that in the 
man-hunter’s eyes to warn him of coming 
danger. He stepped back and into Mac- 
Keenon’s leveled squint, which was for all 
the world like an aged Scotch collie scenting 
awolf. The air was tense with things about 
to happen. 

MacKeenon widened his brows and shot 
a swift glance of interrogation in Sir Rich- 
ard’s direction. The inspector laid his hand 
on Fay’s sleeve. 

“Coom on,” he said. : 

“No,” whispered Sir Richard. ‘‘A mo- 
ment, Mac. These glasses—describe them.” 
This was to Fay. 

Fay closed his mouth, hesitated, then 
blurted: ‘‘Ordinary. I saw nothing at all 
to interest you in them.” 

“Do you know where they are?” asked 
Sir Richard. 

“Yes, in the bottom of the Schwartz 
Canal.”’ Fay turned to the lurking shadow 
of the little old man, who stood like an- 
other collie at the door. ‘‘He knows,” he 
said. ‘It’s about a mile from the quays.” 

Sir Richard rubbed his hands. 

“That’s better. Now describe these 
glasses. What kind of bows, and all about 
them?” 

‘‘Silver or German silver. Glasses were 
very thick and dark. Like some students 
wear.” 

“‘No marks on the bows or the silver?”’ 

Fay felt as if before a crown’s counsel. 
MacKeenon crept forward and sniffed like 
a dog getting a scent. 

“T didn’t see any,’’said Fay. “‘The bows 
and ear pieces bent when I threw them. 
ee say you could buy them for five shil- 
ings.” 

Sir Richard’s eyes glowed sullenly under 
the electric cluster. Fay bit his lip. These 
people, he concluded, were the keenest 
hounds in all Europe. They were balked, 
but temporarily. There was no beating 
them. An inkling of the methods that had 
cost the underworld so many of its choicest 
lights came to him. He recalled Foley the 
Goat and the little matter of seven years at 
Dartmoor for losing a vest button. Then 
there was the Marble Arch affair, where the 
Yard had brought home the crime to its 
instigators by the clew of five black hairs 
perfumed with a certain Italian hair tonic 
which only one shop in London poured 
upon the heads of its customers. 

Trifles had beaten the.best-laid plans. 
Now the hounds were snarling and worry- 
ing over another. Sir Richard’s hand crept 
to his pocket in abstraction. The fingers 
came away with the keys to the boxes. He 
toyed with one. MacKeenon crept closer, 
sniffing, with the loose pouches of his cheeks 
hanging down like a setter dog’s. 

The chief opened a box. He lifted out a 
single sheet. He studied it, then turned 
toward MacKeenon. 

“Tt may be,” he said musingly—‘“‘it may 
be that there’s something in what Fay has 
said. Go back to the coach house and tell 
the driver to give you those glasses from 
out of the side pocket in the tonneau.” 

“Now you, Fay,” Sir Richard said as the 
inspector unlocked the door and vanished 
through the hallway. ‘‘Fay, you can’t 
steal! You’re a mark for us! You’ve got 
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nerve—the nerve of the damned. You’ve 
everything, but you overlook the essen- 
tials. That finger print up over the tran- 
som in Hatton Gardens—for instance. The 
dropped key. And now, the smoked 
glasses. What’ll you wager that that trifle 
solves the secret of the entire German dye 
industry?” 

“About three hours’ start that it 
doesn’t,’”’ said Fay as he took a short step 
toward the wall of the room. 

Sir Richard rubbed his hands dryly. He 
squinted at the cipher sheet before him. 
He leaned and studied it, then raised his 
head and peered through the gloom of the 
hallway as MacKeenon glided to his side 
and laid a pair of yellow-tinted goggles 
upon the table. The little old man crept ta 
the boxes and leaned over them. The air 
was tense—the silence a thing of the grave. 

“Not smoked,” whispered Sir Richard 
finally. ‘‘Not smoked. I’m afraid we’re 
stumped.” 

Fay took another step toward the wall. 
An electric-light switch was there. It con- 
trolled the cluster in the room. 

. Sir Richard adjusted the goggles, wrin- 
kled his nose, took off the ear bows and 
then wiped the glasses with his sleeve in the 
manner of a man who is puzzled. 

He bent finally, like a scientist examining 
a beetle with a microscope. His trained 
glance studied the spaces between the lines. 
His head raised an inch or more. It low- 
ered until the glasses touched the paper. A 
frown of annoyance darkened his forehead. 
His chin lifted slightly. 

“Mac,” he had started to say, when Fay’s 
fingers closed over the black button of the 
switch. A click followed this motion. The 
room was plunged into darkness. An ex- 
clamation came from Sir Richard. It was 
one of mingled exasperation and wonder. 

“Fay’s goon, mon!” shouted Mac- 
Keenon. Running footfalls were heard. 
They died to an echo. 

MacKeenon blundered against the closed 
door. He swung it open and dashed out as 
the little old man groped blindly for the 
switch. No sound came from Sir Richard 
after his first exclamation. 

MacKeenon ‘came back within minutes. 
He stood at the doorway. 

“He’s goon! Shall I give the word to the 
Yard?” 


“Mac!” Sir Richard’s voice sounded 


“Right ’ere, mon!” 
“Mac! Come round the table—the far 
end. Don’t disturb anything. Come! 


Don’t strike a light. Look here!” 

MacKeenon leaned over his chief’s shoul- 
der as he found him by intuition. 

“Look, Mac! What’s that?” 

“Good God!” 

“Yes,” said Sir Richard. ‘ Here it is— 
faint, but hereitis. In Germantoo. Here, 
see it? Right here: ‘Werke-Maintz ... 
Der. este ... Blau die ~~: H,SO, aa) 
HNO, .. . . Silber . . . Spiritus.’’ 

Sir Richard raised his head. 

“Mac,” he asked, “‘you recall the Brooke 
Street affair, where the card sharp wore 
smoked glasses and trimmed his pigeons by 
marking the backs of the cards with phos- 
phor? This is the same—brought to date.” 

MacKeenon stiffened as he heard a win- 
dow slyly lifted at the side of the room. 

“Tt’s in German script, Mac,” Sir Rich- 
ard went on with triumph in his voice. 
“Tt’s written between the lines with a white 
solution of salts of radium. White salt on 
white paper. No wonder we never found 
it. Who’d think of looking for a code or 
secret writing in the dark? If it hadn’t 
been for Fay ——” 

A tinkling note sounded upon the table. 
A light object struck Sir Richard upon the 
cheek. He covered the sheet before him 
with his hands as he turned toward the 
open window. 

“ Adieu, Sir Richard Colstrom,”’ floated 
in with Fay’s unmistakable American ac- 
cent. ‘‘Adieu, inspectors. 


Belle France.” ; 

Sir Richard found the object. It wasa — 
little silver greyhound—worn only by cou- 
riers of the King. : 


| 


—— ye on 


ghee 


eo er 


I’m off to La 
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— | on 4 4 4 4A Multiply the Service of the Automobile 


Stewart Automobile Accessories are made with that 
object in view. All Stewart Products increase the 
efficiency of the automobile. They must or they 
would not be in the Stewart line. 

Take any Stewart Accessory—analyze it for your- 
self. See if it does not make your car a better car. 
See if it does not enable you to get more and better 
service out of your automobile. 


Consider the Stewart Speedometer. You would not 
be without it for one minute. You know by experi- 
ence that a Stewart Speedometer is an absolute 
necessity. Without it the service vaiue of your car 
would be reduced to an incalculable degree. This 
must be true, because over 3,000,000 motorists in- 
sist on having a Stewart Speedometer. In fact, 
95% of the automobile manufacturers furnish it as 
standard equipment. 


The same is true of the Stewart Vacuum System, 
which is furnished as standard equipment by 83% 
of the automobile manufacturers. 

This shows a decided preference for Stewart Auto- 
mobile Accessories. None other are in such de- 
mand. None are used so universally. Stewart 
Accessories dominate the entire accessory field, both 
because of the service and satisfaction they give, 
and because they are the best accessories ever made. 


Motorists never hesitate about buying an accessory 
if it bears the name Stewart. There is never any 
question about its quality. 

Without a doubt you now have a Stewart Speed- 
ometer and Stewart Vacuum System. Why not 
have the other Stewart Accessories too? 


Youneed a pair of Stewart Lenses on your car. Aside 
from the fact that they legalize your headlights, 
they will give you an improved driving light that 
will make night driving a pleasure. Make the road 
clear as day. Provide 100% illumination. Increase 
the efficiency of your headlights for only $2.00. 


You will never know what a really efficient search- 
light is until you try the Stewart V-Ray Search- 
light. It is not an ordinary ‘‘Spotlight,” but a real 
searchlight that projects an intense, penetrating 
shaft of light to a great distance. Good to look at — 
convenient to handle—best in quality —low in price. 
You need the Stewart Autoguard for your car’s pro- 
tection. It is the cheapest form of collision insur- 
ance. Prevents the numerous small accidents that 
are a nuisance and sometimes costly. It is the 
strongest autoguard made. A real “Spring Bumper’”’ 
that combines great strength with springiness. Fits 
any car. An absolute necessity for every car. Bet- 


Sep 


ox = Seay rm: 


ue wane Price seas) _ we ee, ee . Se Sf t . Sos} ter have your car Stewart-protected today. 


: eStewart Autoguard oa Se eee Ti i § Stewart Automobile Accessories are sold by 
eo Tire-carrier for “$1 1 50 Wess ge| leading accessory dealers, jobbers, and garages 


Ford Cars 
“(Western Price $12.50) everywhere. 
~ (With Nickel Rail $12.50) 


(Western Price $13.50) Rs et ad He Stewart-Warner Speedometer Cor’n 
f 1a Bape be Chicago, U.S. A. 
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ANSEN builders go on the prin- 

ciple that the first duty of gloves 
is to help the hands. Hansen ele- 
gance in style and correctness of fit 
follow as a matter of course. 


Every Hansen Glove, Gauntlet or 
Mitten is exactly designed for its spe- 
cial need, and the leathers, while dura- 
ble, are pliable and soft. You enjoy 
full protection with flexibility of fin- 
gers and wrist. 


Hansen models are smart and shapely; 
the latest design in style and color, 
lined and unlined. 


They whose work must be done in 
gloves should wear Hansen Service 
models because they protect the hands, 
last long and give bare-handed free- 
dom of motion. 


Write for the Hansen Style Book show- 
ing many of our 500 models. Thou- 
sands of good dealers sell Hansens. 
If yours does not, write us. 


O. C. HANSEN MFG. CO. 
100 H Detroit St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


No. 1050-—Short glove for 
motoring and driving. Un- 
usual design. Note flap on 
back to guard against wrist 
fatigue. 


No. 912—Stubby Cuff 
Gauntlet. A “happy medium” 
combining the merits of gaunt- 
let and short glove. Unlined 
for spring and summer wear. 
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of railroad securities may not be left in 
suspense or in doubt. He said that the 
Government cannot carry forward its vital 
financial operations if this great mass of 
securities held by banks, trust companies, 
life-insurance companies, savings institu- 
tions and individual investors is left in a 
questionable position. They form such a 
large part of the credit basis in the country 
that it would be the part of stupidity to 
imperil them, even if the Constitution and 
the laws of America did not require that 
just compensation should be made to the 
owners of property when it is taken by the 
Government. 

Mr. McAdoo said that it would be better 
to err on the side of liberality and get a 
prompt agreement with the owners of the 
railroads, so as to stop all questions as to 
damages or the liability of the Government 


for seizing the use of railroads and keep the’ 


question out of the courts, with all of the 
delays and uncertainties that that would 
involve, so that the general financial situa- 
tion could be composed and a favorable 
condition created for carrying forward the 
colossal financial operations of the Govern- 


_ ment in the various Liberty Loans which 


have to be offered from time to time to the 
ountry. 

“T think there is one thing the Govern- 

ment cannot stand for, and that is deliber- 


_ ate injustice to any interest, public. or 


private, especially at a time when so much 
is at stake. Some may assume that what- 
ever would be injurious to the security 
holders would be helpful to the Govern- 
ment, and vice versa, but this is by no 
means the case.”’ : 

In reply to the question whether in his 
opinion the time would ever come, under 
either public or private ownership, when 


_ the railroads would fully meet the de- 


mands made upon them, Mr. McAdoo 
said: 

“The more comprehensive extensions, 
enlargements and improvements which are 
needed thoroughly to codrdinate and artic- 
ulate the transportation system of the 
country cannot be created ina month. But 
one thing you can be sure of”’—this with 
emphasis—‘‘we are going to improve the 
railroad situation most decidedly before 


| next winter. 


“For one thing we are going to standard- 
ize cars and locomotives. This will be a 
tremendous economy. It is not so easy as 
it sounds. It will be very difficult to bring 


| about, but it can be done, and we are work- 


ing on it already. It never would have been 


_ done with several hundred differing rail- 


road managers, who could not agree among 
themselves because each has his own ideas. 
“We shall be able-to make a far larger 


use of many seaports and thus effect a 
_ better distribution of traffic. The port of 


New York will have all it can do in any 


| circumstances, but we must see that too 


heavy a burden is not placed upon it.” 


As to Government Ownership 


The director general of railroads did not 


_ care to name for publication all the ports 


to which he expected to route an increasing 
amount of traffic, but he clearly indicated 


_ that he had a large number in mind. In 
regard to the proposed increased use of 


inland waterways to relieve the railroads 


_ Mr. McAdoo stated that this would be 


done to the full extent that the general 


traffic situation could be improved thereby. 
_ He said it was obvious that the money of 


the people should not be used for the de- 


_ velopment of inland waterways merely as a 
_ matter of sentiment or to gratify state or 


local pride, but as a practical matter and 
where such development would manifestly 
serve the public interest. Mr. McAdoo 
said he felt that there was a great oppor- 
tunity for the development of the inland 
waterways of the country if they could be 
properly articulated with the railroad sys- 
tems and made to serve the public necessity 
as a part of a combined railroad-and- 
waterways system. He regards the future 
development of the country as dependent 
In a very great measure upon the intelligent 
combination of inland waterways and rail 
systems of transportation. 

_ Through Mr. McAdoo’s entire conversa- 
tion ran the thread of hard-headed busi- 
hess sense, a compound of the sagacity 
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necessary to accomplish large ends and a 
genuine impatience with half-baked ideas. 
But another characteristic that stood out 
just as markedly was a strongly expressed 
contempt for those who reverence dogmas 
and prejudices and make them the guiding 
rules of action. 

“T do not think government ownership 
of railroads is essential or necessary at this 
time. Perhaps a discussion of it now is 
premature. In any case, there is nothing 
in government ownership to frighten any- 
body. What is going to determine this 
question is not what we may think, say or 
do now, but what is demonstrated as the 
result of the operation by the Government 
during the period of its control of the rail- 
roads. There will be ample time to deter- 
mine the future of the railroads in the light 
of test and experience. I am already con- 
vineced that there can be no permanent 
solution of our railroad problem unless 
there is a much stronger, more efficient and 
more intelligent regulation and control by 
the Federal Government of all the railroads 
of the country than there has been in the 
past. Forty-eight different state jurisdic- 
tions and one Federal jurisdiction on top of 
them cannot run the railroads of the United 
States successfully or genuinely in the pub- 
lic interest. The strong Federal control of 
which I speak is going to be indispensable 
to the welfare of the people of the United 
States, to investors in railroad properties 
and to the highest measure of efficiency and 
usefulness of the railroads themselves. The 
railroads will never function again the way 
they have in the past. The public will not 
stand for it.” 


Take Counsel of Courage 


“There are men, well-intentioned men— 
at least I am sure some of them are—who 
so revere dogma that they believe they 
should worship the mere fear of govern- 
ment ownership solely in order to be con- 
sistent. 

“That is one of the reasons this country 
is so imperiled to-day. We have no ships, 
or so few ships, because a number of well- 
intentioned gentlemen in Congress, for fear 
of government ownership, filibustered to 
death in March, 1915, a shipping bill which 
was introduced by the Administration in 
1914 to enable. the Government to begin 
then to build an American merchant marine. 

“As a result we have lost two whole 
precious and irretrievable years. If it had 
not been for that, we should have plenty of 
ships and shipyards to-day, the interna- 
tional situation would be very different, 
and a whole train of troubles would have 
been averted. 

““We have the same issue with the rail- 
roads. We are again confronted with the 
specter of government ownership, this 
sacred dogma that terrifies a great many 
people. There are men who would rather 
have therailroads under incompetent hands, 
with the lack of efficiency of the competi- 
tive system—no, that is not just what I 
mean; I mean the lack of capacity and 
sufficiency—than even take the chance of 
government ownership to save the life of 
the nation. 

“So far as I am concerned, I never had 
much respect for the counsel of fear, and 
especially in time of war. We have got to 
take counsel of courage and go forward and 
do the things imperatively demanded in 
the situation. We must take counsel of 
anything but fear.”’ 

Mr. McAdoo said that: though the rail- 
road managers were not wholly to blame 
for the plight in which the roads finally 
found themselves, they had shown a lack 
of foresight and had failed to make ade- 
quate provision for the needs of transpor- 
tation. The orders for motive power they 
had placed had been interfered with be- 
cause of the war needs of Franceand Russia. 
He also referred to a previous statement he 
had made to a Senate committee in which 
he spoke of the natural hesitation on the 
part of the railroads in ordering materials 
and supplies because of greatly increased 
prices, but he did not think this excused 
them, notwithstanding the fact that their 
difficulties had been great. He said he did 
not doubt the patriotism and earnestness 
with which railroad men had tried to meet 
the problems of the war. 
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ROM TIN TO 
TUBE OR CAS: 
‘ING IN TWO 


EAT OD TOOLS 
MED in TWO Ml! 


MINUTES gay WANT! 


j permanent repair— not a makeshitt. 
Will outlast the usefulness of the article. 


Trade Mark 


Requires No Heat or Tools 


No experience—just two hands and a flat spot to make a 
quick, easy and permanent repair on small punctures or big 
blowouts. Just cut the size patch required. 

Road heat vulcanizes the Rie Nie Patch to the tube or 
casing, making it a part of them. 


Will Not Leak 


The use of the best possible materials and our careful and 
scientific construction makes porosity impossible and adds 
strength and durability to the Rie Nie Patch for any service. 


Guaranteed Satisfactory or Money Refunded 


Convince yourself by giving it the rough road test. 

Ask your supply dealer. If he hasn’t it in stock, order 
direct—use the coupon. Get the large size—three times the 
quantity for twice the money—fills the needs of the average 
motorist for an entire season. 


Insure yourself against trouble, delay and expense, by keep- 
ing a can of Rie Nie Patch in your tool box. 


Small Size (36 sq. in.) $0.50 Large Size (108 «q. in.) $1.00 
Shop Size (648 sq. in.) $5.00 


Other Uses The Rie Nie Patch has stood the test for all purposes and 

——— makes a permanent repair for anything made of rubber or 
fabric such as hot water bottles, rubber-boots, shoes, gloves, coats, garden 
hose, tents, awnings, automobile tops, etc. 


Dealers Investigate our quantity proposition. Ask your jobber’s 
—-————————= ~salesmen or write us. 


Durkee-Atwood Co.,Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 


Durkee-AtwoodCo., Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A. 


Enclosed find $ for which send me pre- 
paid, Rie Nie Patch and other items checked. 


Small Large 
Can $0.50 Can $1.00 


Check amount wanted with X 


Other Rie Nie Economies 


Rie Nie Radiator Compound 
(Powdered) $ .50 or 

Rie Nie Radiator Cement (Liquid) 
% Pint $ .60 
Mend permanently the leaks in 
the cooling system. 

Rie Nie Black Enamel, 1 Pt. $ .75 
For retouching parts or repaint- 
ing entire car. 

Rie Nie Mohair Dressing and Water- 
peverog for Mohair tops. 1 Pint 
$75 


Name 


Address _ 


Dealer's 
Name_ 


Rie Nie Leather and Pantasote 
Dressing 1 Pint $ .40 [] 
Check items wanted with X. 

Full information on all Rie Nie 
Products will be sent FREE. 


Dealer's 
Address 
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HE name Florsheim in 

your next pair is a safe- 

guard — positive assur- 

ance that you are receiving 

| full value for your money in 

| |) style, fit and service. You can 

||) always rely on the quality 
|) mark “Florsheim”. ; 


Eight to ten dollars; reason- 
ably priced,valueconsidered. 


Ask for the Florsheim Shoe 
—see the Styles of the 
_ Times. . Booklet of Military 
f | scenes on request. 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


The Ensign— 
Fits the ankle 
and hugs 
the heel. 


Look for 


name in 


Shelltex Rimmed 


Shur-on 


EYEGLASSES AND SPECTACLES 


OOD to look at as 

well as through—for 
Shelltex Shur-ons com- 
bine style and distinction 
with perfect comfort. 
And Shelltex rims reduce 
lens breakage. 


Look for the name Shur-on 
or Shelltex in the bridge — 
it’s your best guarantee of 
sure satisfaction. At your 
dealer’s. 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 


260 Andrew Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Makers of rimmed and rimless Shur-on 
eyeglasses and spectacles. Established 1864. 
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In the more strictly financial field the 
secretary of the treasury appears to have 
as little reverence for dogmas and timorous 
fears as he entertains regarding govern- 
ment ownership. I asked him if he had 
any use at all for the proposal to issue 


| lottery bonds to finance the war or thought 


we should ever have to come to such an 
extreme measure. He shrugged his shoul- 
ders in deprecation and denied the likeli- 
hood of such a policy, but suddenly added: 

“T would do anything within the range 
of civilized warfare and decency to lick the 
Kaiser, but I do not think we shall have to 
resort to lotteries or to repugnant measures 
of any kind to get that result. All we have 
to do is to remain united, resolute and 
courageous and make proper use of our 
splendid resources of manhood and of 
wealth. I have no respect for pessimists, 
but I almost revere courage and capacity. 
Those are transcendent qualities in war- 
time.” 

On the fiercely, almost frantically, de- 
bated subject of inflation Mr. McAdoo’s 
views are incisive and almost positive. I 
asked him what could be done to prevent 
the tendency toward inflation. 

“T am not an economist,’”’ he replied, 
“and I do not mean to imply that I have 
any superior knowledge on the subject, but 
there are many men who theorize about 
inflation without knowing what it is. The 
theorist sees inflation in everything. We 
cannot fight this war without an essential 
expansion in credit, and the problem of the 
statesman is to have it soundly directed.” 


The War:Finance Corporation 


“We should -try for a healthful credit 
expansion. To finance our own necessities 
and those of our Allies is a tremendous 
problem. There is not enough credit for 
everything. Let us assume an insufficiency 
of credit for both sound and unsound de- 
velopment. If that be the case inflation 
will come from the development of unsound 
enterprises. The purpose before us now 
must be to conserve credit for wise uses. 
Not only is it necessary to facilitate helpful 
operations, but it is equally necessary to 
prevent harmful ones.’ 

Mr. McAdoo described in some detail his 
plan for a war-finance corporation, which 
he had just then presented to Congress, and 
explained that it provided for an expansion 
of credit but not of currency. 

“There is no necessary ratio between 
credit and currency. There isa relation, of 
course, but the ratio between credit and the 
circulating medium is not fixed. We must 
have an expansion of credit but not neces- 
sarily of currency. I am confident if we 
use our credit resources intelligently enough 


| we won’t have any difficulty.” 


“Can you see any reason to look forward 
to a decline in the cost of living?’”’ was the 
next question. 

“There will be no reduction so long as 
the demand for goods continues so ex- 
treme,” he replied; ‘‘not so long as we 
must support the continent of Europe. 
But there is some compensation in this 
winter. We should thank God for the 
snow and blizzards, which give hope of a 
wheat crop big enough to afford relief. 

“This subject of the cost of living, of 
prices, is extraordinarily difficult. The min- 
ute you begin to talk about scarcity, or even 
about high prices, people begin to hoard and 
make things that much worse. There is no 
sovereign remedy. If you fix low prices by 
legislation you may check production. To 
encourage production, prices may have to 
be fixed higher than they should be and 
then everything else goes up and you lift 
the general level. And then we have the 
vicious circle.” 

“What with railroad embargoes, lack of 
fuel, high labor costs and high inventories, 
is not the prospect for the average business 
man a poor one?”’ I asked. 

“T think that the business man generally 
is moving along with the great stream of the 
country’s prosperity. If that is to remain 
continuous in its present huge volume and 
is kept within its banks the business man 
will continue to move along with it happily. 
Business prosperity is inseparable from a 
condition like the present. It is inevitable. 

“You speak of embargoes. They have 
been imposed because of the very prosper- 
ity in which the business man has shared. 
He has overtaxed railroad facilities.” 

“The average citizen, wanting to do the 
loyal thing, is puzzled, Mr. McAdoo, by the 
conflicting arguments of those who advo- 
cate strict economy and those who say that 
in order to float Liberty Bonds and pay 
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taxes it is necessary to keep business going 
at a high pitch. What is the sensible atti- 
tude to take on that subject?” 

‘There must be a balancing between war 
needs ‘and others,” said Mr. McAdoo, ‘‘a 
readjustment, a shift and changing over 
from peace to war industries. There are 
not enough goods in certain lines to go 
round, and the demand for labor and ma- 


terials by industries not contributory to the 


war must be kept within bounds.” 

Mr. McAdoo said that in cases where 
luxury manufacturers had appealed to him 
to put the soft pedal on the thrift campaign 
he had urged them to shift as far as possible 
over to war industries. He admitted that 
the readjustment of industry would work 
injury here and there, but he seemed to be- 
lieve that losses in some directions would 
be more than made up in others. 


Patch and Half:Sole 


In no subject did the secretary of the 
treasury display such keen interest as in 
the economical use of materials the world’s 
supply of which is very short. He spoke 
especially of leather and wool. 

“I am proud to wear half-soled breeches 
and half-soled shoes, and I would not only 
be ashamed to go out and buy a lot of new 
shoes and pile them up in a closet when I 
still have old ones—I should consider it 
treason. We must save these supplies for 
our soldiers and for the Allies.’’ 

One impression that is‘sure to be gathered 
from a conversation with Secretary Mc- 
Adoo is-that no man is more profoundly 
convinced of the seriousness and urgency 
of the war situation, and in none is this 
conviction less a theory or more of a main- 


. spring of action. Just round the corner, as 


it were, of every view he expressed lurked 
the determination and settled belief, some- 
times expressed and sometimes not, that 
others must sacrifice besides those who die 
on the battlefield; and if necessary he would 
see that they did. 

Along with this outstanding quality of 
determination and aggressiveness one also 
gathers the impression of a man eager and, 
indeed, impatiently on the trigger to find 
concrete and specific remedies for many 
present business and financial evils. He is 
constantly urging Congress to hurry up, 
and has repeatedly told Senate committees 
that he disliked to ‘‘encumber the record 
with unnecessary matters,’’ evidently being 
eager to go ahead rather than talk about 
it. He is not afraid: of power for either 
President Wilson or himself. 

“T think that too frequently in wartime 
troubles come from too much division of 
power. Somebody has got to exercise it.’’ 


To Freeze or Not to Freeze 


It is said that when Mr. McAdoo first 
suggested rushing coal trains through the 
Pennsylvania tunnels under the Hudson 
River certain railroad men thought. such 
action would meet with much opposition, 
but he went ahead at once. In explaining 
the action to the Senate later he told how 
ordinarily coal is sent to New England and 
Long Island across New York Harbor by 
floats, but because of the ice none could be 
moved, and added: 

“There was great danger of people’s 
freezing on Long Island and in the military 
camps. If the President had been obliged 
to make application to the state authorities 
for permission to use those tunnels to save 
the people of Long Island from freezing, 
people would probably have frozen to death 
before he could have gotten it. But I or- 
dered it done and it was done immediately.” 

The last question I asked Mr. McAdoo 
was: “‘How do you manage to do so much 
work?” Back of that lurked another query 
that was not put into words: “Is it right 
that one man should have so much power?” 
But his answer to the first question would 
go far to explain his belief in concentrated 
responsibility and power. 

“When one gets deeply immersed in all 
these subjects he learns their interrelations, 
how they are interlocked. Then no matter 
how much work and responsibility there is, 
it becomes something like sitting down be- 
fore a piano—if you know how to play you 
can bring order and harmony out of a mul- 
titude of sounds.” 

The situation which. Mr. McAdoo occu- 
pies to-day is a startling proof, a sort of 
shock in evidence of how horribly inter- 
mingled and complex the modern industrial 
system has become. Banks, government 
loans, taxes, railroads, public utilities, life- 
insurance companies, savings banks, foreign 
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exchange, financing of war industries, finane- 
ing of peace industries, commercial paper, 
investment securities—these and scores of 
other cogs in the machine of modern life all 
hang or fall together. And the harmonious 
management of these things is closely re- 
lated to the production of ships, coal, food 
and every other necessity of life itself. 

So Mr. McAdoo finds himself the master 
wheel at the center of a vast, whirling, con- 
fusing mass of disks. Only because he is 
quick, bold and aggressive does he keep — 
from snapping to pieces under the strain. 
The words “worry” and ‘‘vacillate” are not 
in his vocabulary. When I asked him how he 
did so much work he said a great part was 
due to his subordinates, to the organization 
round him, and urged upon the interviewer 
their effectiveness, loyalty and unselfish- 
ness. But these men would be the last to — 
deny that the distinctive qualities of their — 
chief are what make his tremendous actiy- — 
ity possible. And with that lack of false — 
modesty already spoken of, he quickly — 
added that ‘I decide questions of policy — 
myself.” 

“We have no debating societies round © 
here,” he said with a mixture of humor and ~ 
grim determination in his eyes. H 
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The Do-It:Now Policy ; 
Much has been made in the newspapers _ 
of the fact that Mr. McAdoo wakes up dur- — 
ing the night to write down ideas on a pad — 
of paper by his bedside. But this mem-_ 
oranda habit goes with him all through the 
day; and, more than that, during the rela- 
tively few light seasons in the summertime 
when Congress is not in session and he is | 
supposed to be resting. His desk is al- 
ways littered with piles of ideas, as it were, 
saved from oblivion by pencil and paper. 
But, though capable of originating many 
ideas and of sustained application to de-_ 
tails, his most striking trait is his top-speed 
mind, the lightninglike rapidity with which 
he reads through a letter or makes a deci- — 
sion. In one sense this is nothing but a — 
form of courage raised to an extraordinary 
degree. Sometimes when subordinates 


curt “Here, I will make a decision now.” __ 

Of course there is always the danger that 
the total nonvacillator will make mistakes. 
What history willsay of Mr. McAdoo’s pres- 
ent policies I do not know. But there can | 


more debatable case is that of the first — 
Liberty Loan. Bankers said it would be 
far better to sell a much smaller issue of 
bonds, and predicted all manner of failure _ 
for the huge emission the secretary of the 
treasury had in mind. 

“That may all be, gentlemen,” he said, 
“but the necessities of the Government are 
such that we must sell more.” 

Of course the striking success of the loan 


minded vision are concerned—well, at least i 
it is a nice question... 
Mr. McAdoo himself, I am confident, 


States needs to take its pace or set its pace — 
by any other country. I find American 

methods are sometimes very much better 
than the methods of other nations, and so 
far as I am concerned I am never afraid 
when America thinks originally oracts upon 
her own initiative. 


worth; we should always avail of the ex- 
perience of others in determining a rule 
action.” 
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Public preference for Scot Tissue Towels 
emphasizes the progress of Personal Hygiene 


Individual towels are as necessary nowadays as individual 
drinking cups. But personal hygiene demands even more— 
it demands that each individual towel shall be used Just once 
—and by one person only. 


That is why ScotTissue Towels are used so widely. They are 
the commonsense solution of the washroom towel question. 
ScotTissue is the only towel that economically combines a// 
the qualities of the really fine towel with the “clean towel 
every time you wash”’ idea. 


Soft and comfortable, fully absorbent, Scot Tissue Towels give 
that feeling of good grooming and cleanliness so essential to 
men and women. 


Wherever modern standards of cleanliness prevail, ScotTissue is the 
economical towel. It costs little, eliminates laundry expense and prevents 
the washroom becoming a source of illness. 


“For Use Once by One User’’ 


Every hotel, club, school, store, office, or factory, that maintains //e standard 
of real cleanliness will find ScotTissue Towels the most economical and 
satisfactory towels they can use. 


Scott Paper Company 


Originators of the Paper Towel 


30 Church Street, NEW YORK Manufacturers of Scot Tissue Towels and Toilet Paper 311 East Austin Avenue, CHICAGO 
356 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO Address nearest office 


723 Glenwood Avenue, Philadelphia 


ScotTissue Towels 
on the shelf or in the 
ScotTissue cabinet 


Scot Tissue Products for Personal Hygiene 
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The qualities of cleanliness, cheerfulness, and comfort—so necessary to the successful dining-room—are here apparent. The bold black-and-white linoleum also gives the feeling of “chic,” so admired. 
At the same time it is a decidedly decorative element. The furniture and hangings introduce the essential decorative color effects. If rugs are used, they should be plain and in harmony with the furni- 


ture and hangings. —FRANK ALVAH PARSONS. 


HIS dining-room greets you hospitably the instant you set 

foot across the threshold. The very attractive floor is an 
Armstrong’s Linoleum Floor, in an inlaid marble effect (Pattern 
No. 350). It offers the charm and effectiveness of marble, at only 
a tithe of its cost. 
It’s an easy floor to keep spick and span. The occasional use’ of a 
good floor wax adds a beautiful polish. The durability of the ma- 
terial is unquestioned. The colors run clear through to the back. 
Its economy must appeal to every thrifty housewife. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum is appropriate for every room in the house. 
It can be had in colors and patterns to harmonize perfectly with 
your walls and draperies. It costs less than hardwood, marble, or 


a 


tile. It provides a thoroughly sanitary floor on which to place your 
fabric rugs. 


The new plain colors (without any pattern) include blue, green, 
rose, brown, tan, light gray, and dark gray. The new Jaspé (moiré 
effects) comprise blue, green, brown, tan, and gray tones. There 
are Parquetry Inlaid designs most appropriate for living-room, 
library, and dining-room. The matting and carpet patterns are 
specially suited for bedroom and nursery. 


Let your house-furnishing store show you the new Armstrong pat- 
terns. You will understand then why linoleum is used so exten- 
sively in European homes, and why the same custom is rapidly 
coming into vogue in America. 
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Linoleum is made of powdered cork, wood flour, and oxidized linseed oil, pressed on burlap. Be 
careful you get it. For there are inferior floor coverings nowadays that look like linoleum on the 
surface, but which are merely imitations. Remember these two easy ways to tell genuine linoleum: 
First, look at the back and make sure it’s burlap. Second, try to tear it. Imitations tear easily. 
Better still, ask for Armstrong’s Linoleum by name—there ‘s a difference. 


Send for our new book, “The Art of Home Furnishing and Decoration,” by Frank Alvah Parsons, America’s foremost authority on interior 
decoration. It treats of the artistic necessities of every home and tells how linoleum may be used effectively in typical rooms. Sent with 
portfolio of de luxe color-plates of home interiors for 20c in stamps. The names of merchants near you, who handle Armstrong’s, will be 

urnished on request. Also write the Armstrong Bureau of Interior Decoration for suggestions as to patterns and color schemes to meet your 
particular needs, or for any other help in solving your floor problems. No charge whatever for this service. Don’t hesitate to use it at any time. 


The four Armstrong’s Linoleum patterns shovon at the sides may be substituted 
Sor the dining-room floor above, changing hangings and furnishings to match. 


ARMSTRONG Cork Company, LinoLtzuM DeparTMENT, Lancaster, Pa. 
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For Every Room (4) in ms House 


on the inside of everything, the spokes of 
the inner wheel, the people who knew what 
was going on in Washington, in London and 
in Paris. No alien ears were here to listen, 
no alien eyes to watch; sanctuary for the 
true and loyal. 

One man there held, his tongue, and 
spoke not of the things that were vital: 
Capt. Derrol Steele. It was not modesty 
_ alone that kept him silent in this imposing 
_ group, not the recognition of his own insig- 
nificance. He had had his lesson. He was 
young enough to profit by it. 

True, the wine may have had something 
to do with it. It usually does. A beguiling 
lubricant is this thing that gets into the 
rustiest of brains and produces a smooth 
combination of thought and thoughtless- 
ness. In any case, tongues wagged loosely 
and wits were never keener than in this at- 
mosphere of ripe security. A good many 


supposed, in good time, to get back into 
| their closets and lie there as snugly as if 
| they had never been disturbed. 
Mrs. Carstairs was never more brilliant 
| than on this particular evening. Always 
clever, but never witty, she was at her best 
when surrounded by personalities such as 
these; when confronted by problems which 
permitted her profound mentality to rise to 
its highest level and her singularly clear- 
headed vision to project itself across spaces 
that defy even the most far-seeing of men. 
She went below the surface of everything; 
she saw nothing from a superficial point of 
view. What men liked in her, and what 
other women envied and sometimes hated, 
was the rare faculty of saying little unless 
she was prepared to say a great deal more. 
- More than one great statesman had said 
on occasion that it was too bad she wasn’t 
aman! With amind like that—well, there’s 
no telling! No wonder Davenport Car- 
stairs was proud of her! 
_ And yet, with all this unstinted praise, 
with all this respectful admiration, there 
was not a man among them who would 
have exchanged places with Davenport 
Carstairs. Despite her beauty, her no un- 
certain charm of manner, her strangely 
old-fashioned femininity, no man coveted 
her. As a matter of fact, they were a little 
bit awed by Frieda Carstairs. 
' The foreign ambassador was leaving 
early. He explained to his hostess that a 
very important conference was to be held 
that night in his rooms at the hotel. He 
was profoundly apologetic, but if she knew 
‘how much depended on the outcome of this 
| very, very important meeting—and so on, 
'and so on. She said she understood per- 
fectly; affairs of state, she went on to 
say, always lead up to a state of affairs; and 
that, of course, is hopeless unless taken in 
time. . 
He was a little bewildered. Fearing that 
she had not fully grasped his meaning, he 
proceeded to elaborate a little. It wasn’t 
really a state of affairs or, for that matter, 
}an affair of state. Time, of course—yes, 
_| time was the essence of everything in these 
\bitter days. She was quite right; the 
| whole trouble with the Allies had been the 
| wasting of time; now they realized the im- 
‘portance of doing things promptly. She 
‘said she was glad that they were not letting 
{the grass grow under their feet. He mum- 
bled something about winter, and of noth- 
ing much growing outside the tropics, and 
floundered with further confidences. 
Leaning quite close to her he whispered 
something in her ear. It left her perfectly 
calm. 
_ “This, you understand, my dear madam, 
is not to be repeated—strictly confidential; 
/absolutely—ah—on the quiet, as you say 
‘over here.”’ 

“T shan’t even repeat it to my husband,” 
said she. 

The ambassador looked relieved. “I 
fear he would not approve of my mention- 
‘Ing a matter that he seems to have withheld 
from you himself.” 
| She smiled. 

“Possess your soul in peace, my dear 
‘ambassador. I am as good as he at keeping 
a secret,” 

“It is—ah—most imperative that this 
shouldn’t—ah—get out, so to speak,” said 
he, wishing in his soul that he had not let it 
out himself. 

“You have spoken to the Sphinx,” said 
she gravely. 

She happened to glance down the table 
at this juncture. Something hypnotic drew 


secrets were out for an airing. They were’ 
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her gaze directly to Captain Steele. He 
was regarding her steadily. There was a 
queer, intent look in his eyes. For an in- 
stant their gaze held, and then he looked 
away. She turned to speak to the man on 
her left. If he had been an observing per- 
son he would have noticed the tired look 
that suddenly clouded her eyes—briefly, 
flittingly, it is true, but remaining long 
enough to have been detected by one less 
absorbed in himself than he. No doubt his 
pride would have been hurt had he ob- 


. served it. 


The little Italian countess spoke very 
frankly of conditions in her country, of 
specific needs that called for immediate 
action on the part of the American Govern- 
ment, of plots and counterplots in the very 
heart of the army, of political intrigue that 
sapped the courage of the people, and of 
the serious situation on the Isonzo, where 
victorious Italian armies were in constant 
danger of collapse because of lack of sup- 
port from behind the lines. She went so far 
as to say that in the event of a supreme 
assault by the Austro-Germans the Italian 
armies would have to relinquish their hard- 
earned gains and fall back—perhaps in 
actual defeat. 

“But the Austrians are down and out 
themselves,” declared the cabinet member. 
He spoke loudly, for he was at the far end 
of the table. ‘‘They haven’t a good solid 
kick left in them, much less anything like a 
supreme assault, countess.” 

“Let us hope you are right,” returned 
the Italian woman, the line deepening be- 
tween her eyes. “‘I only know that the 
Italians are in no condition to withstand a 
great offensive if it should come. Oh, if 
only England and France—and you, gen- 
tlemen—could but be made to realize the 
importance of a real victory over the 
Austrians; if you could only be made to see 
how desperately wé are in need of all the 
support you can give us in men and guns 
and food, and—aye, inconfidencetoo. Ifthe 
German Emperor knew the truth about our 
position on the Isonzo and in the Trentino, 
he—ah, he would not wait, he would not 
hesitate. He would move like lightning. 
He would send a million men to the aid of 


the Austrians. He would strike with all his | 


might; and then, whenit was all over, you— 
all of you—would grate your teeth while he 
laughed over another of your blunders.” 
The men all smiled tolerantly. She was 
a woman. That was just the way a high- 


- strung, emotional woman would talk. 


“Tt would be quite simple, countess,”’ 
said Davenport Carstairs, ‘“‘if the Kaiser 
had even half a million men to spare. He 
is being kept pretty busy in France and 
Flanders just now.” 

“Ah, but in Russia!’ she cried vehe- 
mently. ‘What of the damned Russians?” 
In her excitement she spoke the language 
of the army. Of her hearers the men seemed 
a little more shocked than the women. 
“Are they keeping him pretty busy? No! 


‘Are they holding his vast armies in check? 


No! They are doing more than that. They 
are shoving him back, driving him and all 
of his men and guns out of Russia. Driving 
them down into Italy and over to Flanders, 
that is what they are doing. And you—you 
and France and England—will not wake 
up until it is too late. 

““When the Russians have driven the 
Germans into Paris, and across the English 
Channel, and down to Rome—then you 
will understand.” 

“But the Italians will hold the ground 
they have gained,’ protested one of the 
men. “I talked with members of the com- 
mission before they sailed the other day, 
and there wasn’t one of them who expressed 
the slightest uneasiness about the Italian 
Front. On the other hand, they were of 
the opinion that the Italians would continue 
to advance. The Austrians are shot to 
pieces.” 

“Ttaly was not represented in that secret 
mission, my dear sir,’’ said the countess, a 
trifle curtly. ‘““You do not know what the 
Italians know, and what they are actually 
dreading. They know they cannot resist a 
great offensive.” 

“Well, as long as the Germans are igno- 
rant of the true state of affairs I can’t see 
that there is much to worry about,” said 
Carstairs pleasantly: 

“But the Germans will not remain in ig- 
norance forever, Mr. Carstairs,” exclaimed 
the countess. “‘ They find out everything— 
everything, in time.” 
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This big, three-cylinder, triple-action pump is a 
““bear’’ for quick action. Built for the vigorous man 
who can do the job in a hurry and wants a pump that 
worksfast. 18-inchstroke. The top notchinadepend- 
able three-cylinder pump. Ask for ‘‘Sunderland 
No.3”’ (formerly our ‘“‘ Hercules” model). Price, $4.50. 


Other Sunderland Models 


Sunderland No. 2 (formerly called our Thor model) is the leading two- 
cylinder pump today. It takes a little longer to inflate a tire than our No. 3, 
but requires less effort. 161/:-inch stroke. Price, $2.35. 


Sunderland No. | (formerly called our Pitner or Pitco model) is the easiest 
working pump you can find. A frail woman can pump 90 lbs. pressure with 
this pump. Single cylinder—very long stroke, 24 inches—folding foot brace 
—only pump with a metal piston. Only tire pump guaranteed five years. 


Price, $3.50. * 


Sunderland No. 10 at $2.25—a high grade, single cylinder pump with float- 
ing piston—something new—20-inch stroke. 


Sunderland No. 100 (formerly called our Dixie model) at $1.40—a good 
quality single action pump—plenty capable for 3-inch tires—18-inch stroke. 
Every Sunderland Tire Pump has heavy steel cylinders — 
nickeled or black—strong, smooth handles—finest leather piston 
washers—and sturdy construction beyond the ordinary. Each 
pump tested to 125 lbs. pressure. Built to satisfy the car owner 
—we do not make cheap pumps for automobile manufacturers 
to give away. 
Stocked by over 300 jobbers; standard with the trade 
for 7 years; any dealer can supply you. Insist upon a 
Sunderland Pump with the RED BAND and be satisfied. 


Above Prices Effective Only in U. S. East of Rocky Mountains 
SUNDERLAND MFG. CO., 600 West 22nd Street, Chicago 
A postal brings our catalog, filled with important facts about tire pumps 
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MOTOR TRUCKS 


In 5 years of truck-building, we 
have never heard of a Stewart 
that was worn out. 

In 500 American cities and in 15 foreign 
countries, Stewarts are giving ‘‘pay-for- 
themselves” service every day. 

That’s why (in 6th year) Stewart ship- 
ments have increased 278%. 


And the cost of running a Stewart is 
remarkably low. 


Stewart Motor Corporation 
Buffalo, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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A iy PROMPTLY PROCURED 
H Send sketch foractualsearch 
and report. 1918 Edition 

90-page Patent Book Free. 


GEORGE P. KIMMEL, 22-D2 Oriental Bldg., Washington, D.C. | 


Sanford’s Fountain Pen Ink 


—the ink that made the ¢ 
fountain pen possible. 


\, Sanford’s Library Paste 


1 in the jar that made the use 
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ih | 218 | of paste universal. 


Sold Everywhere 
Also Sanford’s Premium Writ- 
ing Fluid, the perfect ink for 
|} business. 


That Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Model for Search 
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BOOKS AND ADVICE 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 
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“Not everything,’ said the admiral 
blandly. ‘‘Their marvelous spy system 
failed completely in the case of the Franco- 
British special mission. The members of 
the party came, remained here for more 
than a fortnight, sailed for home last week, 
and Germany never had so much as an ink- 
ling of the visit. By this time the Campion 
is no doubt safely through the danger zone. 
I call that beating the devil with his own 
stick.” 

“The Campion?” fell sharply from the 
lips of Mrs. Carstairs. 

“You are mistaken, admiral. They 
sailed on the Elston,” said her husband. 

The admiral beamed. ‘‘ My dear sir, the 
entire party was transferred to the Cam- 
pion ten hours after the Elston sailed out 
of this port. The secretary took no chances. 
He had that devilish Kitchener betrayal in 
mind. There was the possibility, you know, 
of a leak somewhere. One never can tell. 
So everything that could be thought of was 
done to frustrate the ‘system.’ The de- 
struction of the Elston with those men on 
board would have been a greater disaster 
to the Allies than the loss of Kitchener or 
half the battle front in France. I happen 
to know the transfer was made safely and 
according to plans. The Elston continued 
her voyage in convoy, but she was laden 
with nothing more precious than food for 
the Germans.” 

“Food for the Germans?” cried the 
Italian countess, aghast. 

The admiral’s smile broadened. ‘‘The 
most indigestible food that is made in 
America,” said he. After a moment’s per- 
plexity she smiled and clapped her hands. 

Once more Mrs. Carstairs’ gaze was 
drawn irresistibly to the young captain 
halfway up the table. His eyes were fixed 
on her again; and again, as before, after an 
instant they were averted. Something in 
his steady look seared her like a hot iron. 
He seemed to be searching the innermost 
recesses of her brain—and she quailed. His 
face grew suddenly pale and drawn, paler 
even than her own. 

The admiral having come sharply into 
prominence continued to play his high 
cards. He leaned back in his chair, neglect- 
ing a dessert of which he was especially 
fond, and with considerable bumptiousness 
rambled on sonorously. 

“We've been expecting word all day from 
Admiral Sims. The convoy is a swift one. 
Both the Campion and the Elston should 
reach port to-day or at the very latest to- 
morrow. I confess we’ve all been anxious. 
They are wiring me from Washington as 
soon as By the way, Mrs. Carstairs, 
I took the liberty of instructing my aid 
to telephone me here in case the report 
comes to-night. Hope you don’t mind. I 
thought Y 

““Of course I don’t mind, admiral,’ she 
said warmly. ‘‘On the contrary I am glad 
you thought of it. Weare all terribly inter- 
ested.” 

Late in the evening—in fact, just as the 
guests were preparing to depart—the ad- 
miral was called to the telephone. When he 
rejoined the group a few minutes afterward 
his expression was serious. 

‘Our precautions were well taken, ladies 
and gentlemen,” hesaid. ‘“‘The Elston was 
torpedoed this morning. Practically every- 
body on board was lost.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Then 
Captain Steele spoke: 

“So the Germans did know that the 
commission sailed out of New York Harbor 
on the Elston. It would seem, admiral, 
that the spy sits pretty close to the head of 
your board; I mean, of course, your board 
of strategy.” 

“By Gad!” growled the distressed sailor- 
man. ‘‘It—itisincredible! There couldn’t 
have been a leak down there!” 

“Have you an idea how many people 
actually knew that the party was sailing 
on the Elston?’’ inquired the young man. 
His face was very white. 

The admiral glanced round the room 
rather helplessly. ‘“‘Of course the fact was 
known to quite a number of people—such 
as we are here—but what are we to do if 
we can’t trust ourselves? Nothing could 
have been more carefully guarded. Nota 
line in the newspapers, not a word uttered 
in public, not a ud 

“The information could not have come 
from anyone directly connected with the 
Navy Department, admiral,” said Steele 
slowly. 

“T’m glad to hear you say that, sir,”’ said 
the admiral, stiffening. 

“For the simple and obvious reason that 
it was the Elston and not the Campion they 
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went after. A spy in such a position would 
have known of the transfer.” 

““On the other hand, it may have been 
pure chance that they attacked the Elston,” 
said Davenport Carstairs, a queer huskiness 
in his voice. ‘Coincidence, and nothing 
more. Thank heaven, they didn’t get the 
Campion.” 

Steele was the last to leave. He said 
good night to Louise Hansbury in the little 
hall outside. He had rung for the elevator. 
The door, on the latch, had been closed 
behind them and they were quite alone for 
a few minutes. 

“Louise,” he said, and suddenly his 
voice, scarcely more than a whisper, sounded 


-strange and unnatural to her, “‘it’s a hor- 


rible thing to say, but the—the trouble is 
right here in this house. You heard what — 
the admiral said? I can’t explain how it 
all happened, but suddenly I had a—well, a 
revelation. A great flaring light seemed to 
flash in my face. I give you my word, it 
was actually blinding. I thought my heart 
would never beat again. I saw through 
everything. It is all as plain as day to me. 
God help us all, dearest—it’s—it’s unspeak- 
able! I’ve just got to tell you—so that you 
may be on your guard. To-morrow—or as 
soon as possible, at any rate—you must 
make an excuse to get away from here—for 
a visit or anything you can think of. But 
get away you must!” 

“Do you know what you are saying, 
Derrol?”’ she whispered, clutching his arm, 
She was trembling like a leaf, and swayed. 
An expression of the utmost dread and 
horror filled her eyes. 

“Yes—yes, Ido. It is terrible—but, by 
heaven, it’s true! As true as we live and 
breathe.” 

She covered her face with her hands. 
“Oh, Derrol, I felt it too—to-night. What 
are we to do? What can be done?” 

‘“‘Hush! Here is the elevator. I can’t 
say anything more to-night. I don’t have 
to go back to camp till to-morrow night. 
To-morrow morning I’ll callup. I must see 
you alone—and not here.” 

“T go out every morning for a walk— 
about eleven,” she breathed. 

The elevator door slid open. 

“Good night,” said he. 

She clasped his hand in silence. Then 
she went back into the apartment, and as 
one drugged passed the drawing-room door 
and staggered down the hall toward her 
bedroom. 

Mrs. Carstairs, alone in the drawing- 
room, saw the girl pass and stepped quickly 
to the door. 

“Louise dear, are you ill?”’ she called out. 

“No, Aunt Frieda, I—I’m all right. 
Good night.” 

“Good night, dear. Sleep late.” 4 

The door down the long hall closed softly, 
and Frieda Carstairs turned back into the 
drawing-room with a sigh. Her husband 
was looking over the night mail that had 
been piled on his desk in the study. She 
went in to him. 

“I wonder if poor, dear Alfred is strug- 
gling with that abominable nightmare of 
his,” she said. ‘Really, Davenport, the 
boy is wearing himself out. I don’t see why 
physics should be so difficult for him.” _ 

“Tt was difficult for me, my dear,’ said 
he, looking up. Their eyes met and she 
smiled gently, lovingly. He took her firm, 
steady hand and pressed it to his cheek. — 

“T think I’ll run in and shoo him off to 
bed. If only he wouldn’t smoke that dread- 
ful pipe while he studies. He breathes 
nothing but smoke.” ) 

“Doesn’t hurt him a bit,” said he. 
“They’ve got sheet-iron lungs, you see— 
these sophomores.”’ i 

She left him and went down to her son’s 
room. Carstairs was staring fixedly, in- 
tently into space when she returned—he 
knew not how long afterward. He came 
out of his reverie with a start when she 
spoke to him from the door. Z 

“Alfie is going out for a breath of fresh 
air,’ she said. ‘‘It seemed to me his room 
was stuffier and smokier than I’ve ever 
known it to be before. Really, dear, he 1s 
dreadfully trying. He itd 

““My dear, you’ve never been a boy,” 
said he, collecting himself and smiling. 
“You don’t know what it is to be com- 
pletely self-satisfied.” 

“T’ll be back in a few minutes,” said Al- 
fred, coming up behind his mother. “Are 
you going to sit up much longer, mother?” 

“A little while. Hurry back, dear. 
Don’t go out without your overcoat. There 
is quite a chill in the air.” f 
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How We Attained 
The Limit in a Tire 


As Told by Our Factory Chief 


Tire is one which all of us 
will ever be proud to tell. 


The world-famed House of 
Brunswick, in 1915, decided to ap- 
ply the Brunswick principles to 
tires. 


T tis story of the Brunswick 


In other lines they had always 
built the finest thing produced. To 
everyone and everywhere Bruns- 
wick means perfection. To stake 
that prestige on a tire was a mo- 
mentous step. 


First they gathered together a 
brilliant staff. Not an expert among 
them had spent less than 20 years 
in tire making. 


Each was a master of this craft. 
And each, above all, believed in 
maximum standards. All realized 


| that success must come by building 
better tires than others. Men can- 
not be fooled on tires. 
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We analyzed and tested over two hundred tires 


This entire staff spent two years in careful 
preparation. They built and equipped a model 
plant with every up-to-date facility. 


In the meantime, over 200 types of high- 
grade tires were analyzed and tested. *We 
proved to a certainty what was best in every 
varying detail. 


Model tires were made up embodying all 
these known supremacies. They had the best 
treads in existence. The fabric met our highest 
tests. 


They had all the reinforcements—all the 


extras—which actually improve a tire. And. 


each was a known improvement, demonstrated 
by a 20-year experience, by comparisons and 
tests. 


Then these model tires with their quantity 
costs were submitted to the Brunswick 
directors. 


Sold at usual prices —as they are — the 
margin is extremely small. We pointed out a 
dozen ways of possible economy. But the 
Brunswick people — to a man — said, ‘‘Make 
those model tires.”’ 


And that is what we are doing. 


a 
There is no secret in an ideal tire. All for- 
mulas, all methods are well known. A perfect 
tire is simply a question of care and skill and 
cost. 


Formulas, fabrics and standards vary vastly 
in cost. And they vary as much in endurance. 
Reinforcements, plies and thiclzness are a mat- 
ter of expense. 


In every tire factory the great question is, 
“How much can we give for the money?” And 
the tire depends on the policy. 


The Brunswick idea is to give all that is pos- 
sible — all that anyone gives — all that any 
cost can buy. Then they save in distributive 
methods through their nation-wide organiza- 


tion. 


The result has been an instant and sensa- 
tional success. Never has a new tire met such 
a welcome. 


If these ideals appeal to you we ask you to 
try these tires. They are sold on a 5000-mile 
adjustment basis. They are sold on our pledge 
that a better fabric tire is impossible. 


By the end of this year there will be a vast 
army of Brunswick enthusiasts, and even one 
tire will place you among them. Get it. 


aay 


And thes WeThrce Tepes of Treads 


We Offer Dealers a Unique Opportunity. Write Us. We Have Branches Everywhere 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 632%! 623-633 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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Mr. Huber’s store, in a town of 
less than 200 people,does more than 
a $60,000 business a year. 


F. C. Huber, whose clever advertising and 
merchandising plans get big sales results. And 
his exact business knowledge gets equally big 
results in management. 


FIGURING ‘AND BOOKKEEPING 
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E C. Huber of Larrabee, Iowa, tells how he makes 


a high score on collections 


In a store where ordinary prudence 
is used in extending credit, bad ac- 
counts usually come from not know- 
ing what’s on the books. That’s 
a chance I never take. 


My simple system of figure records 
keeps me in touch with credit facts 
just as faithfully as with cash facts 
and merchandise facts. I always 


-know just how every account stands 


today, at a minute’s notice. 


It isn’t difficult to keep close to 
all the facts about a business. With 
a Burroughs Machine to do the 
figuring, information comes almost 
automatically. Less than half an 
hour, every morning is required to 
make up for me a report which tells 
me these things: 


Yesterday’s sales in our six de- 
partments—both cash and charge, 
with cost of goods sold, gross profit, 
expense, and net; sales compari- 
sons with day before and same day 
last year; total of accounts receiv- 
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able and total owed creditors; cash 
on hand and in bank; inventory 
figures for all departments. And 
the monthly: recap of these daily 
reports is obtained just as quickly. 


I know I couldn’t get all these 
figure-facts without my Burroughs 
—I couldn’t afford to, in the first 
place; and they couldn’t be done 
on time by pen-and-ink figuring. 
You see, it’s the time saved ‘on 
routine work by Burroughs speed 
and accuracy that provides the “‘spare 
time’’ in which it does these other 
jobs. The Burroughs gives me some- 
thing to work with in planning and 
managing my business. 


More Than 100 Burroughs Models 


The wide range of Burroughs models includes a 
Burroughs for any business—large or small. 


Consult your banker or telephone book for the 
address of the nearest of the 189 Burroughs offices 
in the United States and Canada. 


Burroughs offices are also maintained in the 
principal cities abtoad. 


PRICED AS 
LOW AS 195 


. 
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community and to enable each individual whereby the cold figures of the percentages 
to do his duty according to his ability dur- were transposed into terms of pay days. This 
ing the period of the war; to conserve and imposed a burden of one day’s pay out of 
render most efficient the personal services each thirty-one on the producers of the 
and financial resources of the entire com- lowest scale of wages, and it gradually led 
munity through a single codrdinating up to the “One to Thirty-One”’ idea which 
agency; to reduce to a minimum the num- swept the town. Presently I shall go into 
ber of money-raising campaigns; to insure the work of this publicity committee, on 
adequate support for all future war needs; which the success of the whole campaign 
to interest and educate the entire commu-__ rested, and which was brilliantly effective; 
nity; to encourage thrift; to distribute but first I shall continue the outline of the 
fairly and equitably the funds collected; work of the committee. 
to develop among all the spirit of war The biggest money-raising campaign in 
service.” Columbus had been the Red Cross drive in 
November, 1917. In that week three hun- 
The specific duties of this executive com- dred and fifty-six thousand dollars was 
mittee were to build up a campaign organi- raised from a total of twelve thousand 
zation, raise a fund that would be sufficient, five hundred individual subscribers. The 
in its opinion, to meet all war needs for a committee knew that to get its required 
year, and to act as sole trustees and admin-_ three millions this number of individuals 
istrators for that fund, with final jurisdic- must be increased to at least sixty-five 
tion over all disbursements. Wherefore it thousand. When the campaign did come 
was necessary, imperative, that the execu- there were ninety thousand individual sub- 
tive committee should not only be repre- _ scribers, and the three millions were raised 
sentative of all classes of population in in five days, beginning February fifth and 
Columbus but that the men on it should closing February ninth, when the required 
have the entire confidence of the com- sum was pledged. It had been thought to 
munity. The men selected are among the use seven days, but five sufficed, and then, 
most important men in the city and thor- true to its promise, with three million 
oughly representative of all classes. These three hundred thousand dollars subscribed, 
men are: S. P. Bush, who is president of the committee stopped its work of solicita- 
the executive committee, and is president tion. Toattain this result the men in charge 
of the Buckeye Steel Castings Company; of the work built up an educational and 
F. A. Miller, of the H. C. Godman Shoe money-raising organization of seven thou- 
Company; L. M. Boda, of the Valentine sand people. The advance work had been 
Company; John G. Deshler, banker; W.E. done so thoroughly that the war-chest idea 
Bird, secretary-treasurer of Columbus was familiar to everybody in Columbus. 
Typographical Union, Number Five; S. D. The plan of organization was this: The 
Hutchins, of the Westinghouse Air Brake General Committee and, acting for it, the 
Company; Simon Lazarus, of the F.& R. Executive Committee. Next came the Ad- 
Lazarus Company; A. T. Seymour, attor- ministration Expense Committee, the treas- 
ney; Robert F. Wolfe, publisher and man- __urer and his staff, the Campaign Organiza- 
ufacturer; and John Briggs, of Briggsdale. tion Committee, the Education Committee, 
the Publicity Committee and the Budget 
The Scale of Percentages Committee. Subordinate to and acting 
with the treasurer was the office organi- 
After a visit to Canada by some of the zation. Subordinate to and acting under 
divisional heads of the organization, where the direction of the Campaign Organiza- 
men who had been occupied with war funds tion Committee were the Individual Sub- 
were consulted, the task of deciding on the scribers Division; the Outlying Individual 
war needs of Columbus for 1918 was under- Subscribers Division; the Township Sub- 
taken—a war budget was made. The exec- scribers Division—for the campaign in- 
utive committee called in representatives cluded not only Columbus but all of 
of all organizations that had raised war Franklin County; the Factory Employee 
money during 1917 and secured estimates Division; the Utility Employee Division; 
of the probable sums to be required of the Retail Employee Division; the Public 
Columbus. Allowances were made for Employee Division; the General Employee 
emergencies and for shrinkages because of Division and the Homes Division. Each of 
poor collections. It was determined that these divisions had its captains and teams 
three million dollars was to be the size of for active work of solicitation, covering 
the war budget of Columbus, and the wage wards and towns and various subdivisions 
resources of the city were surveyed. It was of the persons to be reached. The Educa- 
soon discovered that to get this amount of tion Committee directed, also, the Homes 
money practically every person of income Division and the Meetings Division; and 
must contribute, and must contribute ona the Publicity Division handled all publicity. 
definitely fixed ratio of his income. A scale 


of percentages was prepared a month before The Wrecking Crew 
the campaign opened. . , é 
That scale of percentages was as follows: An intensive survey of the city was made 
Wage and small salary earners, one day’s and the approximate number of people who 
pay out of each month—1 to 31. might be reached through each division 
Incomes of $2000 and under $3000 a head and his lieutenants reported. The 
year, one day’s pay out of each 20 days— manner in which these divisions worked 
1 to 20. out and what they comprised were as fol- 
Incomes of $3000 and under $5000 a lows: The individual subscribers were 
year, one day’s pay out of each 18 days—_ those, on the basis of former contributions, 
1 to 18. ‘who might be expected to give considerable 


Incomes of $5000 and under $10,000 a_ sums, the usual contributors. There were 
year, one day’s pay out of each 15 days— about ten thousand of these, and they were 
1 to 15. card-indexed and assigned to twenty-eight 

Incomes of $10,000 and under $15,000 a squads of solicitors. Their incomes were 
year, one day’s pay out of each 12 days— known, and they had definite expectations 
1 to 12. set after their names. When the campaign 

Incomes of $15,000 and under $20,000 a was in progress a wrecking crew was organ- 
year, one day’s pay out of each 11 days— ized, to pay particular attention to these 
eto) 11. men. The wrecking-crew members were 
Incomes of $20,000 and under $25,000 a bankers and manufacturers, and they were 

year, one day’s pay out of each 10 days— __ in session at all hours during the campaign. 

1 to 10. If when the subscriptions came in any of 
Incomes of $25,000 and under $30,000 a__ these individual prospects did not assay up 
, year, one day’s pay out of each 9 days— to expectations the wrecking crew took 
—1to9. them in hand, and usually got results. 
Incomes of $30,000 and under $35,000 a The outlying individual subscriptions 
| year, one day’s pay out of each 8 days— were the small stores, barber shops, saloons, 
t 1 to 8. and so on, outside the downtown commer- 

It was the original intention to publish cial district; and the township subscribers 
this scale in the newspapers early in Jan- were those living in the eighteen rural 
uary, before the work of collecting began, townships in Franklin County. Columbus 
in order that everybody might beimpressed has approximately thirty-three thousand 
with the size of thejob; but there the astute factory workers scattered through a large 
publicity men stepped in and argued that number of plants. The head of the Factory 
though the scale of percentages was im- Employee Division established a separate 
pressive it also was depressing. They soliciting agency in each plant employing 
urged that the people must be brought up more than ten persons. He carefully se- 
to this by a publicity campaign, and they lected an employee who was influential with 
won their point. They worked out a plan _ his fellow workers. In the larger plants the 
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The Sleep-Bringer 


edward Earle Purinton, author of 

«Efficient Living,” by inference 
indorsed the Sealy when he 
recommended “a thick, sanitary mattress, 
warranted to stay smooth.” 


NY 


The Sealy is known America over as “the 
sanitary mattress, warranted to stay smooth.” 
Being made of immaculate cotton, and tuftless 
(the cardinal exclusive Sealy feature) it is 
both permanently smooth and sanitary. 


“Sleep sixty hours a week or more, and as 
nearly out-doors as possible. Have bed, 
springs, mattress, coverlets hygienic and 
scientific — here economy is out of place” 
advises Purinton, the eminent apostle of 
efficiency. 


The Sealy is intended by its creators to be 
as fine in every particular as it is possible to 
make a mattress. So they gather from the 
Sealy Plantation the choicest of fresh, long 
fibre cotton, air-weave it into a resilient 
batt, covering the whole with exacting care. 
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A Twenty-Year Sleep Insurance Policy 


is issued against packing, spreading and lumpiness 
with every Sealy Sanitary Tuftless Mattress. 


Tho the Sealy will grace the most sumptuous sleep- 
ing-room, it is available for the modest home. It 
lends abiding comfort and style wherever installed. 


If you write us, we will send you a booklet on the 
relation of mattresses to health, some charming 
covering samples and the name of a dealer authorized 
to sell you a Sealy on a sixty-night trial basis 
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Sealy Mattress Company 
Dept. P. SUGAR LAND, TEXAS 
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A Six-Year-Old 
Hand-Brush 


Ever have a hand-brush in daily use six 
years? The one in the picture has been in 
an office and has stood up under the strain 
like a thoroughbred. 


It’s the Pro-phy-lac-tic Hand-Brush, and 
not everyone knows about it. Sells for one 
dollar, whereas most of the others you can 
pick up anywhere for 10 to 25 cents. This 
hand-brush is made for particular people 
who know the economy in buying articles 
of supreme quality—even when it comes to 
hand-brushes. 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic Hand-Brush is a fine, 
generously sized brush—bristles of the best 
quality boar possible to get in the world’s 
market—set in aluminum, and riveted to a 
specially finished hard-wood back. Good 
looking, but nothing coarse about it; built 
to stand many years’ hard service. The feel 
of the brush is firm, but the bristles are not 
harsh; it will clean the most delicate hands 
and finest skin without scratching. The 
bristles will never come out, become soft, 
or slop over the sides. Will stand soaking 
in any temperature or hardness of water 
and the rawest soap can’t hurt it. 


To have a hand-brush like the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic—don’t you honestly think a dollar 
would be well spent? Remember, you use a 
hand-brush practically every day in the 
year, and this one will last years. If so, 
ask for one at a store. Failing to find it 
there send us a dollar and your brush will 
be mailed you at once, packed well in a box. 


If when you receive your brush 
you feel you haven’t your dollar’s 
worth, let us know. Your dollar 
will be returned. 

In Canada the Pro-phy-lac-tic Hand Brush is $1.25. 
Canadian address: 425 Coristine Bldg., Montreal. 
FLORENCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
250 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 


We make the well-known Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
Cffecto 
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AUTO. « 
FINISHES | 


ia 
SURE YOU CAN PAINT IT YOURSELF! 


Not a wax or polish, but a durable, quick-drying, high-luster 
auto enamel you can use yourself. Made in seven colors, 
Sold by paint, hardware and accessory dealers. Send for color 
card. Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 145 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, 
Y. In Canada, 91 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 
ES 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISH 


ot Removes ¢? 
comes" rain with a fs 
“| touch of the hand— /: 
f\ ) clears windshield all } 
*! 2 the way across. p 
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ts every car including ; 
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Tri-Continental Corp. 
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same plan was followed except that there 
was an organization for each department of 
the plant. In this way the plants were all 
organized from the bottom up, and a ri- 
valry established between the different de- 
partments of each organization. An idea 
that worked effectively in this factory so- 
licitation was the One Hundred Per Cent 
celebration. Any small plant which se- 
cured a subscription from each individual 
employed was given a certificate of mem- 
bership in the War Chest One Hundred Per 
Cent Club. Then they began publishing 
the names of the One Hundred Per Cent 
Clubs, and thus established a rivalry be- 
tween different plants that had tremendous 
results. 

The Utility Employee Division was or- 
ganized for the street car, gas, electric, 
telephone and other utility operatives, not 
many of whom had contributed to previous 
campaigns. The Retail Employee Division 
covered the stores in the downtown dis- 
trict, and the same Hundred Per Cent 
spirit of rivalry was fostered and had its 
good results. The Public Employee Divi- 
sion covered the large number of Federal, 
state, city, county, school and other public 
employees, and the General Employee Di- 
vision was to catch others not classified, 
such as bank and office employees. Wage 
and salary information was at hand, and 
percentages were insisted upon. The pri- 
mary principle of money collecting was to 
solicit only at the place of business, and not 
accept subscriptions at any other point. 
This caught the prospect who said he had 
subscribed somewhere else. He hadn’t, for 
he had had no opportunity, and his sub- 
scription was sought and received only at 
a certain point. Thus the alibi boys were 
thwarted. 


Educational Work 


To get the results that were attained it 
was necessary to educate the people of 
Columbus and of Franklin County to an 
understanding not only of the plan but of 
the need for it, and the war necessities 
of the country; in short, to waken them to 
the vast importance of the war. The three 
educational divisions were the Homes Divi- 
sion, the Meetings Division and the Public- 
ity Division. The Homes Division built 
up a city-wide precinct organization. There 
are eighteen wards in Columbus, and a 
captain was appointed for each. These 
captains in turn selected precinct captains, 
about two hundred and seventy-five in all. 
Each precinct captain had four assistants— 
two men and two women. Meetings were 
held before these precinct and ward work- 
ers were turned loose, at which they were 
thoroughly instructed in the object, scope 
and necessity of the work. 

These workers went out in their pre- 
cinects a week before the actual money- 
raising campaign began. They visited each 
home and explained to the women in the 
house just what was in progress and what 
was hoped for, and answered questions. 
They could not collect any money. Their 
work was entirely educational. Whenever 
they found a man or woman of income who 
had no place of business they filled out a 
card, and that person was solicited at home, 
but this was the only deviation from the 
plan of collecting at the place of business. 
These missionaries had pamphlets explain- 
ing the plan, which they left at the houses 
they visited, and the main and successful 
object of them was to acquaint the women 
with the necessity for the subscription that 
was expected of the breadwinners in their 
families. 

Meetings played a great part in the pre- 
liminary work. Fifty good local speakers 
were selected and thoroughly coached in 
the presentation of the facts concerning the 
campaign. They were pledged to respond 
to any call at any time, and on an average 
during the intensive period of the week 
preceding the campaign and the week of 
the campaign itself fifty meetings a day 
were held in shops, churches, neighborhoods 
and halls. Nearly every singer in Colum- 
bus was pressed into service to furnish 
music for the meetings. Every effort was 
made to get the audiences to singing. 

These meetings, next to the general pub- 
licity, were the greatest factors in the suc- 
cess of the loan. They held them at all 
hours—at midnight for railroad men, and 
at three o’clock in the morning for crew 
shifts in the steel plants; at six in the 
morning for early factory workers, and at 
nine at night for late men on their jobs. 
Always there was a man to address the 
meeting who had some relation to the 
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group of workers at the meeting, a “key” 
man who spoke in commendation of the 
plan. This followed a vigorous ten-minute 
speech by one of the staff of speakers, and 
the rest of the time was musical. The peo- 
ple present were cajoled into singing. There 
were great mass meetings, also, held in 
the big city halls. General White and the 
British and Canadian recruiting missions 
spoke and brought first-hand information 
from the war, and Charles H. Whitehair, 
International War Work Secretary of the 

2 C. A., spoke at another meeting. 
There were a number of wounded Canadian 
soldiers in Columbus, brought there, as will 
be explained later, by the publicity men, 
and at this tremendous meeting they 
grouped a hundred mothers of Franklin 
County boys who were in the American 
service on one side of the stage and the 
wounded Canadians on the other side, 
making a tremendously effective picture. 
They used all the brass bands in Columbus, 
and these meetings were fervently, chorally, 
wildly enthusiastic and patriotic. The 
speakers also visited the churches and the 
theaters, and everywhere there was a gath- 
ering of people. 

This brings me to the Publicity Division, 
which, under the leadership of George V. 
Sheridan, made the campaign a success; to 
the story of the twenty-five wounded Ca- 
nadian soldiers and the mystic “‘One to 
Thirty-One” that had Columbus guessing 
for several days and that concentrated the 
attention of the city on the work at hand. 
The publicity campaign had three phases, 
or periods, divided as follows: From De- 
cember twentieth to January twenty-sixth, 
from January twenty-seventh to February 
second, and from February third to the 
close of the campaign; and each period had 
its systematic appeal. 

The first job was to impress on the people 
of Columbus and of Franklin County just 
what was in mind, how great the undertak- 
ing was, and how necessary, and to incite 
the men who were responsible for the work 
and made up the organization to the great- 
est effort by personal publicity. Before 
the selections for the executive heads of the 
general divisions were made the publicity 
young men indulged in pleasant speculation 
in the local papers as to who would be 
selected, and said the Executive Commit- 
tee was searching for “the twelve biggest- 
calibered men in the city.’”’ Thus when the 
selections were made the men who were 
selected had much kudos from that fact. 
And after they were installed the publicity 
men kept them up to the mark by more 
personal publicity. Nobody dared to 
shirk. They starred the chief men and 
made them perform. 


The Element of Mystery 


The second task was to explain the plan 
so thoroughly to the people during the week 
preceding the actual campaign that the so- 
licitors would not be compelled to lose any 
time in explaining it themselves, nor in ar- 
gument, nor urging, but could devote all 
their effort to getting the money. The third 
task was to enforce these explanations and 
drive home the necessities of the plan and of 
the nation by patriotic awakening and ap- 
peal—to push Columbus over the top. 

There were two outstanding features of 
this publicity campaign, and the greater of 
these was ‘‘One to Thirty-One.”” Early in 
the planning for the campaign it was found 
that to make the plan a success it would be 
necessary, as it was advisable, to get the 
active and financial codperation of practi- 
cally every able-bodied man in the city, 
every person of income, no matter how 
small. It was a hard thing to do. The 
table of percentages, quoted above, had 
been figured out, but in its bald form it 
seemed to imply too great a burden. The 
figures seemed forbidding, frightening, es- 
pecially to the man of small income. 

In mulling over this the publicity men 
decided that while it might frighten or 
deter a worker to tell him that he would 
be required to give a certain amount, ex- 
pressed in money figures, each month, there 
was a way of making the burden seem less 
oppressive. When the campaign began 
Columbus people had not reached the proper 
stage of patriotic fervor to assure a great 
response to a plan to give a certain stip- 
ulated amount of their fixed incomes for 
any purpose whatsoever, much less for a war 
that was not yet visualized by them. Some 
bright young man discovered that what was 
asked if the three million dollars were to 
be raised was practically a contribution 
from the wage earners of one day’s pay out 
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of each month—a ratio of one to thirty-— 
one. That gave them the idea for the 
slogan. But before they began to incite 
the wage earners with that slogan the pub- 
licity men proceeded on their campaign to 
get all the preliminaries set forth, to till the 
minds of the people until their mental soil 
should be eagerly responsive to the seed, 
and to reap the harvest from that seed. 

Thus the basis of giving required was not 
mentioned until January twenty-eighth, 
when the plan had been thoroughly in- 
culcated. On January twenty-eighth the 
publicity men covered the city of Columbus 
and the county of Franklin with that mys- 
terious sign ‘‘One to Thirty-One.”’ No ex- 
planations were made, but everywhere a 
man in Columbus or a man in the county 
turned he saw “One to Thirty-One.” — 
Placards were on every post. The mysteri- 
ous numerals were painted on every street 
car, inside and out. They were on the 
mirror of every barber shop. All the res- 
taurants had the figures on their menu cards. 
The newspapers carried them on their first 
pages in each edition, and on most other 
pages—simply “‘1 to 31” in big black type, 
with no word of explanation. All the car- 
toonists played up the figures. They were 
all over the place. Nobody but the public- 
ity men knew what they meant; and they 
didn’t tell. 

The result was that in a day’s time all 
Columbus and all Franklin County were 
buzzing with inquiry about the mysterious 
figures, and by the end of the week they 
were the chief topic of incidental conversa- 
tion. Saloons served a ‘‘One to Thirty- 
One” cocktail. The actors in the theaters 
made jokes about themystery. The moving- 
picture houses threw the figures regularly 
on their screens. Columbus was mystified 
and interested and excited. 


How the Canadians Helped 


On the Saturday afternoon preceding the 
campaign the newspapers carried an ex- 
planation, with big headlines all across 
their first pages, and the Sunday papers fol- 
lowed with an elaboration of the explana- 
tion showing that what it all meant was 
that it was merely the basis of contribution 
required from the smallest incomes, one 
day’s pay out of thirty-one—one day’s pay 
from the man at home as set against the 
thirty-one days of service the soldiers of 
Uncle Sam are giving each month. 

On Saturday, January twenty-sixth, 
when the first explanation was made, the 
Canadian soldiers arrived, and as they 
came the city, so intelligently prepared, 
burst into a great fervor of patriotism. On 
the Monday following the flag decorative 
scheme was put in operation, and the pub- 
licity men were shown to have won their 
point. Columbus was ablaze with patriot- 
ism. The basis of payment was accepted 
without argument. The shrewd psycholo- 
gists of the publicity committee believed 
that if the percentages were set forth earlier 
there would have been arguments and dis- 
cussion over their ratios, and their justness, 
and so on, to the detriment of the general 
result. As it was, nearly fifty thousand 
contributors followed the “One to Thirty- 
One”’ ratio exactly. 

Coincident with the culmination of the 
“One to Thirty-One”’ assault on the purses 
of Columbus came the Canadian soldiers, 
twenty-five of them, veterans. Each one 
of them had lost an arm or a leg in the war 
overseas. A chief problem of the publicity 
men was the necessity of bringing home to 
Columbus acutely what war really is, and 
various plans were discussed. When the 
Columbus men went to Toronto they were 
deeply impressed with the number of 
maimed and crippled Canadian soldiers. 
Legless, armless, blind, shattered, they 
saw; and they understood for the first time 
why Canada gives so freely and so gener- 
ously to war needs. Arrangements were 
made to bring twenty-five of these men to 
Columbus, and they arrived late in the 
afternoon of January twenty-sixth. Mean- 
time all the hoardings in the city had been 
covered with big posters reading ‘“‘ Welcome 
Canadian Heroes,’ and much newspaper 
space had been devoted to that purpose. 
The newspapers of Sunday morning, Jan- 
uary twenty-seventh, carried big feature 
stories about the arrival of these legless or 
armless veterans; and also carried the full 
explanation of the ‘One to Thirty-One” 
slogan—the statement that every man in 
Columbus and Franklin County would be 
expected to give of his income in that ratio 
for the Columbus Community War Chest. 

(Concluded on Page 97) 
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lus year, more than ever hetore, thoughttul 

: men are looking behind the product toward the 
ix — mstitution which stands sponsor for it. What 
i are its standards? What are its resources? 
Kahn Made-JoMeasure-Clothes, Civilian 
or Military, are produced by one of the largest, 
finest~eguipped and longest- established 


Jat loping Organizations in ‘America. 


An Authorized Representative 
in yourGityand at every Gamp. 


KAHN TAILVRING- CV 


OF INDIANAPOLIS 
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NDUSTRY has learned the folly of ‘‘saving”’ on light and 

losing many-fold on Production! Plant after plant has 
built up its output, cut down its spoilage, and reduced the 
number of accidents by means of better lighting. 


Compared with any one of these savings, to say nothing 
of the three, the cost of ample light is trifling indeed. 
NATIONAL MAZDA C Lamps, with proper shades and re- 
flectors, will give you any intensity of light required—with 
economy of current, and a consequent saving of the fuel em- 
ployed to produce that current! 


The use of these lamps is a conservation measure worthy 
of your attention in war-time—or any time. 


NATIONAL LAMP WORKS of GENERAL ELECTRIC Co. 
41 Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 


Any of the labels below is a 
guarantee of National Quality 


THE WAY TO a y * = : 
BETTER LIGHT , 3 : 
NATIONAL LAMP WORKS - 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC CO, 


COLUMBIA © 4 


: ches { ri CrEDERAL E euien Na 
“BRYAN MARSH: Se oy ; J Aste ) STAR @® MAZDA 3 “ WH : 
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(Concluded from Page 94) 

The presence of the soldiers, the visible 
evidence of what they had given for their 
country, caused most people to forget the 
financial obligation laid upon them by the 
ratio of One to Thirty-One. Every citizen 
began to figure out how he could fix things 
to contribute, and how much he possibly 
could spare for the war chest. The Cana- 
dians stayed most of the week in Columbus. 
They were featured and pictured in the 
newspapers, spoke at meetings, were con- 
stantly in evidence, and added greatly to 
the success of the campaign. 

There were nine committees in the Pub- 
licity Division, each headed by the best 
available man in the line covered. The chair- 
man was in general charge, and each 
subcommittee chairman reported to him 
directly. A difficulty that rose early was the 
necessity for quick action on the part of 
the publicity men, and the impossibility of 
getting quick action at all times from the 
full Executive Committee, because of the 
multitude of things that committee had in 
hand. As their decisions often entailed the 
expenditure of considerable amounts of 
money, a way out was found by the dele- 
gation of two members of the Executive 
Committee to act in publicity matters in 
conjunction with the chairman of the divi- 
sion. This gave a board of three, with 
powers, and expedited the work. 

Theadvertising subcommittee had charge 
of the display advertising in the Columbus 
and county papers. Full pages were used, 
and the best men in the city made the 
copy and superintended its display and its 
appearance. Newspapers and other medi- 
ums were not asked to donate space, but 
were asked for the minimum rate, which was 
what was paid. Nearly half a million pieces 
of printed matter were prepared, printed 
and used by the printing committee. 
This work was in charge of a man thor- 
oughly familiar with the printing conditions 
in the city, skilled in costs and in contract- 
ing for large orders. The copy department 
had trained newspaper writers who turned 
out the stories of the progress of the cam- 
paign. Understandings were had with the 
managing and city editors of the papers; 
and the man in charge, when the campaign 
developed to the point of being news, kept 
in touch with the papers and acted as 
general press representative. Many special 
articles were prepared and printed. 

Advertising on moving vehicles was an 
effective method of publicity. Gummed 
stickers, five by eighteen inches, yellow in 
color and with ‘‘ War Chest” on them, were 
printed, and every moving vehicle, includ- 
ing all automobiles, was decorated with 
these. The decoration crew visited all the 
garages with their labels and stuck them on 
the cars. They put labels on every car 
parked in the streets. They stopped every 
moving car and decorated that. At first 
there was protest, but it was soon apparent 
that the crew was playing no favorites, and 
the citizens generally assented. The effect 
of these thousands of yellow labels with 
their red legends was remarkable. The 
traffic policemen helped by stopping cars 
with no labels on them and holding them 
up until the labels were affixed. The labels 
were mostly stuck on wind shields, but if 
the car was operated without that device 
some place was found to put them. A 
larger card was used for trucks, vans, 
brewery and delivery wagons. 


Able Publicity Work 


Street cars were utilized extensively. 
Muslin banners three by thirty feet were 
placed on the sides of each moving car dur- 
ing the week before the campaign and the 
week of the campaign, and posters were 
placed on the windows inside the cars. 
During the week of the campaign a street 
car was covered with signs, battle pictures 
and other incitements to patriotism and 
kept moving constantly about the city. 
An extensive poster program was carried 
out, with effective work by W. A. Ireland, 
called The Kaiser’s War Chest or Ours, and 
other posters. These were distributed and 
put up by regular billing men of the city, 
who secured the ordinary routine billing. 

Then the committee took up the work. 
The city was divided into districts and 
posters were put about everywhere. Tags 
were used and the motion-picture theaters 
utilized extensively. There never were so 
many flags flying in Columbus as there 
were during the week of the campaign. 
The flag committee saw to that. Two spe- 
cial posters were printed to use in the fac- 
tories, as the interesting of the thirty-five 
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thousand factory employees was the biggest 
single job the publicity men had. One of 
these was argument and the other was 
patriotic appeal. 

There was a stunts committee. This 
body of active young men had for their 
task the doing of anything that would 
get Columbus to talking about the war 
chest. 

This in a general way outlines the plan 
used by Columbus in so successfully creat- 
ing and filling her community war chest. 
Other communities have developed similar 
plans, all meritorious, and Columbus has 
been used here to typify what can be done 
by a determined citizenry, as Columbus’ 
experiment is the most successful of which 
I know at the present time. It is expected, 
as the money is to be collected in twelve 
monthly installments mostly, that there 
will be loss through failure of collections. 
Each subscriber signed a card of one or 
another kind. The salmon-colored cards 
authorized the employer of the person sign- 
ing it to deduct his subscription from his 
pay and to remit it to the committee; and 
the white cards pledged personal remit- 
tance. 

To offset possible loss of collections a 
city organization of women is being formed, 
which will place one or more women in 
charge of collections in each city block. If 
a subscriber fails to pay his subscription 
within a reasonable time after it is due his 
name will be referred to this volunteer col- 
lecting agency and an effort will be made 
to get the money. These women are ex- 
pected to interest new residents to offset 
losses by sickness, removal and death. 

There will be a constant propaganda 
maintained throughout the year, and a 
complete publicity campaign, but not a 
cent will be collected. If any organization 


wants money for war needs it must come | 
to the Executive Committee to get it, and | 


will not be allowed to make any campaign 


whatsoever—no drive or whirlwind or any- | 


thing like that. Any war organization that 
gets money out of Columbus this year will 
get it from the war chest and not elsewhere. 


The Advantages of the Plan 


The expenses of the Columbus campaign 


were paid by private subscription. Thirty- | 


five men subscribed one thousand dollars 
each. The committee adopted the plan of 
paying cost price for all supplies and com- 
modities furnished, paid for its newspaper 
space and for its office supplies at net cost. 
This was done to emphasize the point that 
no man is expected to contribute more than 


once, even indirectly. His action in pledg- | 


ing his certain amount relieves him of all 
further necessities for war subscriptions of 
this sort during the year 1918; and there 
was no violation of the rule by requesting 
merchants to donate goods and subscribe 
also. The Executive Committee holds open 
sessions—there is no star-chamber work— 
and considers itself, as it is, the custodian 
of public funds. 

An interesting feature of the Columbus 


campaign was the discovery of some dis- | 
loyal persons, who were reported to the | 


proper authorities and were attended to by 


those officials. An analysis, only partial as | 
I write, shows that the great bulk of the | 


subscribers accepted the one-to-thirty-one 
ratio. There were four subscriptions of 


fifty thousand dollars each, one of forty | 


thousand dollars and several of twenty- 
five thousand dollars each; but mostly the 
subscriptions were on the proportional 
basis. The mayor has prohibited by proc- 
lamation any money-raising campaigns in 


Columbus, and the county commissioners | 


will enforce the inhibition in the county. 
This, in a general way, tells what Colum- 
bus has done. The advantages are ap- 
parent: Time and effort are economized. 
Fakes and unimportant needs are elimi- 
nated. Allappeals must come before eleven 
of the most representative men of Colum- 
bus, who work in the open. The stopping 
of various drives makes possible one great 
annual drive, wherein all the energy of the 
city can be utilized and all the resources 
tapped. This campaign brought in ninety 
thousand instead of the ten or twelve thou- 
sand who usually did all the contributing. 
Machinery is erected for handling not only 
the future campaigns of the War Chest 
Committee but for the nécessary Liberty 
Loan and other governmental demands. 
But best and greatest of all, this campaign 
woke Columbus up to what war is, how 
vitally it concerns every person in that city. 
This campaign fused Columbus into an ar- 
dent and understanding Americanism. 
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TIRES 


Behind every G &J Tire is not only 
an honored name but more than 
25 years experience in tire making. 


The value of this experience is 
proved by every G & J Tire. It is 
proved by unfailing reliability, by 
increased mileage, by the true econ- 
omy that lies in greater service. 


In no product of the au- 
tomobile industry does 
‘““know how’’ count 
more than in tires. Ex- 
perience in selection of 
materials, processes, con- 
struction—all these 
mean additional miles 
in actual wear on the 
road. 

Buy your tires by ‘‘The 
Name Behind the Tire.’’ 
Buy G & J Tires because 
“The Name” has consist- 


ently stood for highest stand- 
ards of tire construction. 


G & J Tires are made with 
the well-known “G”’ Tread, 
Stalwart and Plain Treads 
and in a cord construction of 
the finest type. 


The G & J Tire Co. 
1794 Broadway 
New York 
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VAN DYKE LACE, IN BLACK OR THIS SEASON’ S POPULAR CHOCOLATE BROWN 
FIVE, SIX AND SEVEN DOLLARS 


EN in uniform and out, looking closely to the 
worth of things these days, find in Bates Shoes 
those enduring qualities of serviceability and stylethat 


bear out thetruth of the statement: “Anything less than 


the price you pay for Bates Shoes is 


Bates reputation surpasses A. J. BATES CO. 
chiefly in two respects: style EST. 1885 

. WEBSTER MASS. 
authority and shoe construc- 
tion that gives foot satisfac- TE 
tion. When you wear the 
Bates Shoe you know you 
are wearing shoes built on 
the same sort of faultlessly 
correct lastsas those of the best 


SR SHOE 


WAREHOUSES 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


not economy.” 


dressed New Yorker —cor- 
rect styles for every foot with 
this important additional con- 
sideration—lines of comfort. 


Write us for your copy of Shoe Life. 
It tells you all you should know to in- 
sure getting out all the comfort and 
wear built into the shoe. Name of our 
dealer in your locality on request. 


> fates 


The One Star which 


represents an entire plant. 


ITH much pride we an- 
nounce~ thatmtuementire 
product of our factories and the 
entire effort of our organization 1s 
now devoted to helping win the war. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


1432 Savage Avenue 
Utica, New York 


AMERICA MUST ADVERTISE 


April 13,1918 
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for newspapers and magazines which sought 
information from government departments. 
So far as publicity can be carried on by 
facilitating the work of the newspapers in 
gathering the news at Washington the cor- 
respondents there are beginning to admit 
that the Creel committee is an invaluable 
adjunct. 

But there again we are reasoning in 
terms of Washington—a single city; im- 
portant to be sure, but only relatively so. 
What are the big things that touch our 
emotions? How much of human interest 
do we get out of Washington’s series of 
orders, rules, regulations, proclamations, 
debates and chronicles? And where is the 
war? Certainly not in Washington. If 
anywhere in America it is in the fields, 
in the shipyards, in the cantonments and 
camps. Only a few months ago hundreds 
of thousands of clerks and students, law- 
yers and engineers, farmers and mechanics, 
rich and poor, donned the uniform of the 
United States. Since then they have been 
drilling tirelessly, training earnestly, mov- 
ing about restlessly, awaiting the summons 
to France. Yet until very recently there 
actually existed a censorship on military 
camps throughout the United States! It 
has just been removed; but how many val- 
uable months were lost, how many valuable 
opportunities to transmit to the folks in the 
cities and towns, who had seen the boys 
march away, something of the thrill and 
drama of the tasks in which they became 
subsequently engaged, something of the 
sacrifices they were making, of the nights 
under canvas and in barracks away from 
loved ones! 

All this while hundreds of thousands of 
others of the same age were living comfort- 
ably at home or grumbling petulantly be- 
cause the band at the hotel insisted on 
playing the Star-Spangled Banner just as 
one was about to eat one’s steak or sip one’s 
cocktail. 

Who would have groaned out loud about 
coalless days if he could have read of the 
hardships of our troops encamped both in 
America and in France? But no, there 
were all-wise censors who believed such 
things would make depressing reading, that 
“hardship stuff’? would make the people 
sick of war and therefore ready to take any 
kind of peace they could get, that tales of 
privation would be bad for the morale of 
the people at home and make parents worry ! 
True enough some parents are worried, but 
it is really to the other fellow’s parents— 
they are the majority—who have no con- 
tact with war but who must be awakened 
to it, that the message of suffering is sent. 
There is only one synonym for good pub- 
licity and that is the truth—no matter how 
few or how many it hurts. 


Suppressed Stories of Heroism 


Our million and a half troops—a small 
percentage of our man power—are nearly 
ready for battle. Already many have made 
the supreme sacrifice. The dreary list of 
the heroic dead is coming back to us—but 
not the inspiring deeds of those who march 
onward. We are depressed by our casual- 
ties—but we are not permitted enthusiasm 
over the names of our living. Over there, 
far away, they are fighting, but the cables 
and telegraph can bring them near to us. 
Correspondents eager to describe for us in 
graphic tints the battle front, the picture of 
the greatest struggle that the world has 
ever known, are on the spot; but they 
are involuntarily silent. They can neither 
speak their thoughts nor paint the scenes 
that lie before them. They cannot send 
back to us the deeds of valor in terms of in- 
dividual Americans, the men we know, the 
men whose friends back home would be 
stimulated to greater effort thereby, who 
would be challenged in heart to give them- 
selves, too, to the cause. Publicity can 
bring home the thrill of service. It has not 
done so yet. It can—but from the Govern- 
ment must come first the edict to ‘‘open 
up.” That edict would be the open sesame 
to national enthusiasm. 

For what is patriotism, after all? Isn’t 
it inculeated year after year by reading of 
the deeds of valor in American history? 
Aren’t the exploits of our young command- 
ers who fight the submarines comparable 
to the sea fights of earlier wars? Aren’t 
Americans on the battle front doing every 
day what Americans of other years did so 
gallantly before them? 


Yet very little is being written about 
them—comparatively little. To tell what 
they are doing—the soldiers and sailors—is 
publicity. It is worth more than reams of 
Washington-made news. It constitutes the 
human and personal, not the impersonal 
side of war. For publicity processes are 
most effective when self-starting. There is 
no need for belabored substitutes when real 
news is available. And isn’t a war full of 
real news? From every viewpoint it is the 
newsiest event or series of events in the 
history of script. But the Government has 
undertaken a work of suppression—of in- 
terference with the natural lines of com- 
munication between the people and their 
armies and navies, a work in utter disre- 
gard of psychological values. Military ne- 
cessity is, to be sure, very often a valid 
reason; but often it is not. Sometimes it 
becomes more of a military necessity to in- 
still enthusiasm in the people back home 
than to quibble about the names of indi- 
viduals belonging to units the identity of 
which would be of no particular aid for the 
enemy to know; especially with aéroplane 
detection developed to the extent and effi- 
ciency attained in this war. 


A Public Starving for News 


Left to themselves during the past year 
American newspapers and magazines would 
have covered the war in typical American 
fashion. They would have overcome thou- 
sands of miles of distance. They would 
have made the man in Omaha feel as if he 
were next door to France. They would 
have had correspondents with every regi- 
ment, with every brigade, with every di- 
vision that was made up from the several 
states of the Union. They would have been 
photographing John Jones at camp and 
sending back the pictures of John Jones en- 
joying himself behind the lines or perhaps 
actually moving into battle formation. 
They would have omitted no opportunity 
either by the written word, the photograph 
or the sketch to bring the war home to the 
American people. They would have done 
this not merely out of a spirit of patriotism 
but because they know what is news—or 
interestingreading. Thatiswhatthe people 
want. That is what makes newspapers and 
magazines attractive. And give the people 
what they want to read and see—and you 
have good publicity. 

Rules and regulations galore have pre- 
vented. American publications have tried 
to point out that the people were not being 
kept in tune with the war, but to no avail. 
General Pershing sent word that the num- 
ber of correspondents in France must be 
limited, that he didn’t have time to bother 
with them and that they were a burden. 
And General Pershing’s word was law. 
Nobody stopped to figure out how that 
burden might be removed, how those cor- 
respondents could be picked from among 
men who knew how to make themselves 
useful instead of a bother, who were pledged 
not to write military facts of value to the 
enemy and who could be cared for by an 
officer or two in each regiment detailed for 
that purpose. How many newspaper men 
in the United States would have jumped at 
the chance to be commissioned in the ex- 
peditionary forces abroad to protect the 
interests of the army and yet to see that 
the correspondents were given every legiti- 
mate chance to send the real news to the 
people back home! That would have been 
publicity! 

There wasa timein the history of big busi- 
ness when it, too, considered newspapers 
and magazines a burden and a bother; 
when it, too, slammed doors on inquirers ” 
and said such things as ‘‘The public be 
damned!”’ but those days have gone. Most 
every good corporation that depends upon 
the public for patronage has a publicity 
man, though some are called managers of 
public relations and titles of similar camou- 
flage. Some of them never issue a state- 
ment to the press or give out news, but they 
are always ready to answer inquiries—to 
see that the newspapers get the right im- 
pression when their firms are conspicuous 
in the news. Obviously such publicity men 
must have the right impression to give, and 
the most successful publicity directors are 
those who are not only honest themselves 
but insist on similar integrity and frank 
dealing on the part of their employers. The 
newspapers learn to distinguish between ~ 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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This comparison of the old 
and the new shows Mr. Alexan- 
der Winton in his 1903 Winton 
car, and in one of his later models. 
Both cars are equipped with 
Timken Roller Bearings. 


If you should see one of these old models 
on the street today, would you recognize it as 
the forerunner of the impressive touring car or 
limousine of 1918 made by the same company? 


So swift and sweeping has been the develop- 
ment of the automobile, that hardly a trace 
survives of the original design. 


Mechanical changes are as great as those 
in outward appearance. Motor-construction, 
lubrication, cooling, carburation, lighting, 
starting, ignition, suspension—wherever you 
turn you find many radical changes. 


But out of sight at the points of hardest 
service is one important link between past 
and present, one part so good that it could 
not be improved in design, one specification 
that is unchanged after all these years— 
Timken Roller Bearings. 


Cars cover greater distances now than they 
used to in the early days. They are higher- 
powered and carry heavier loads; but Timken 


Bearings stand up to all demands of road and 
load in modern models as perfectly as they did 
in the earliest ones. In fact, there has never 
been any demand for a better bearing than 
Timken. 


And when now and then we run across a 
survivor of that first generation of motor-cars, 
we almost invariably find the original set of 
Timken Bearings still in place, and giving a 
good account of themselves. 


Timken steel and Timken refinements in 
manufacturing have given Timken Bearings 
still finer quality; but in every principle of 
design the bearings started right—and no 
improvement has been either possible or 
desirable. 


This record is so unusual, so remarkable, that you 
owe it to yourself to learn the reason why. You'll 
find it in the booklet ‘‘How Can I Tell?’’ sent free 
at your request. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
\ Canton, Ohio 
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Send 20c. in stamps for trial sizes of 
the four forms shown here. Then 
decide which you prefer. Or send 6c. 
in stamps for any one. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 

A few drops of Williams’ Aqua Velva 
after the shave is comforting and re- 
freshing and keeps your face like velvet. 


Williams 


4 ce 
i ie 
Aqua Velva} 
oat 
A luxurious aft ; : 
preparation Hekoopet 
velvet, Sooty ae 


The U.BWilliams Go, 
Glastonbury, Conn.U.S.A, 


Makers of 
S § Witiiame Famous Shaving Scans 
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In these days when economy is the rule, the shave 
need not suffer. Not while the big tube of Williams’ 
Shaving Cream still delivers its full quota of rich, 
creamy, lasting lather. 


A small war-time bit of Williams’ Cream, squeezed 
onto your wet brush or directly onto your face, yields 
all the lather needed to put the most stubborn beard 
out of action. a 

But beyond the form in which you prefer your 
shaving soap, beyond the price you pay and beyond 
the convenience of the package, is the quality of the 
soap. Lather is the test no matter what the form. 
Lather that comes without effort, that sees the shave 
through and leaves the skin refreshed—that’s the kind 
you get from every tube of Williams’ Shaving Cream. 

It is a luxury only by virtue of its quality, a qual- 
ity that since 1840, has never varied and never failed 
in its work. 


April 15,1918 ? 


There is no room in the 
soldiers’ kit for a make- 
believe shaving soap. 
Send Williams’, the soap 
that knows the life and 
does its bit under any 
conditions. 


(Continued from Page 98) 
the honest and dishonest publicity men, 
and the firms they respectively represent 
are in good or bad public repute according 
as they follow the advice of these advisers. 

There is nothing new about that. The 
value of publicity has never been in argu- 
ment in times of peace. But in war, when 
it is even more important, we find it mini- 
mized, neglected or amateurishly handled. 

Little by little some of the government 
bureaus are beginning to see that they 
would have fared better with public opinion 
if they had attended to the matter of pub- 
licity earlier. Nearly every division of the 
War Department now has its own publicity 
officer. These men are experienced news- 
paper or magazine writers. They are com- 
missioned officers. They endeavor to see to 
it that the things which the public ought 
to know are given out, and they try to 
answer the queries of newspapers and maga- 
zines. They have a hard time, these cap- 
tains and majors, with the higher officers, 
who err on the side of suppression; but 
usually when some senator or representa- 
tive makes a speech condemning the work 
of a bureau, frantic efforts are made to re- 
veal everything wonderful that said bureau 
has done. Frequently it happens that the 
same material out of which a speech of 
criticism is fashioned in Congress was 
sought by a newspaper or magazine. Frank 
explanations would have forestalled the 
congressional outburst. Not that explo- 
sions in Congress can be avoided or ought 
to be, but frequently charges are of such 
wide-sweeping character as to give the 
public an inferential impression of incom- 
petency much greater than warranted by 
the incident or facts adduced. Then the 
army officers involved recognize promptly 
the value of publicity. 

The same is true of the entire Govern- 
ment and the army in general. Just so soon 
as a few instances of bad treatment, neglect 
or mismanagement are discovered and the 
halls of Congress echo with denunciation 
there is a hurry call for correspondents to 
come and investigate for themselves. There 
are reputations to sustain and promotions 
to conserve. But apologetic explanations 
are not half so effective as constantly keep- 
ing the people advised—being on the level 
with them all the time. Criticism would 
often be less severe if all the circumstances 
under which an error was made were known. 
Sympathy and appreciation of the limits of 
human endurance and foresight frequently 
serve to temper the public’s judgment on a 
mistake honestly made. But the man who 
has concealed, who has refused to let the 
public know what he has been doing, often 
finds that he has forfeited that sympathy. 


Neglected Spurs to Patriotism 


Secretary Baker has only lately come to 
appreciate that he must open things up to 
permit the people to get a fair judgment of 
what the War Department is doing. Some 
reforms have been introduced, but on the 
larger question—the development of a 
genuine enthusiasm throughout the length 
and breadth of the land for the war, an 
enthusiasm that means the concentration 
not of a few million minds but of all minds 
on a collective effort to obtain maximum 
efficiency—very little has been done. 

Many a conference has been called in 
Washington of coal operators, of farmers, of 
canners, of oil producers, of steel manu- 
facturers. Common counsel and codpera- 
tion for the purpose of getting as cheaply 
as possible the commodities possessed by 
private interests, including their brains— 
for many a man has been drawn into the 
government service through casual visits— 
all this has been effectively done in every- 
thing except publicity. But editors of 
newspapers and magazines or their repre- 
sentatives have never been summoned to 
Washington. Those who edit farm or spe- 
cial trade journals have been called, but 
usually the government officials have con- 
fined themselves to the task of telling their 
visitors what they ought to do for the Gov- 
ernment and have cared very little to hear 
what the Government ought to do for the 
press. But of themany magazines and news- 
papers that to-day mold public opinion no 
group large or small has ever been invited to 
lay before the Government suggestions that 
would tend to help the people better to un- 
derstand the Government and the Govern- 
ment better to understand the people—in 
other words, make the two work in enthusi- 
astic codperation for victory. 

There is such a thing as constructive 
publicity. Whoever it was who thought of 
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service flags to mark the homes and busi- 
ness houses that have sent men to war had 
fundamentally a publicity sense, for by re- 
vealing to the public the pride of the home 
in service to the nation the patriotism of 
the remainder is constantly challenged. 
But while these flags mark the response to 
the military call there has been no analo- 
gous inspiration to industrial, financial or 
agricultural service. The farmer youth, for 
instance, who stay at home to cultivate the 
soil must often contend with an impression 
of slackerism which an unthinking neigh- 
borhood is free to put upon them. Why? 
Because the Government has not seen fit 
to make of the man behind the lines as 
enthusiastic a part of the war machine, as 
much a soldier, as the man in uniform. The 
man who works with bended back all 
day that the Allies may not starve is as 
important as the man who brings up an 
ammunition train from the rear of the bat- 
tle line. Insignia, rolls of honor, and other 
devices that would distinguish those en- 
gaged in war service could be designated by 
the Government; but the newspapers and 
magazines that reach our reading millions 
would follow it through. They would cause 
communities to rival each other, individuals 
to emulate one another in winning these 
badges of honor. And if publications in 
one part of the country hit upon a novel 
way of rousing publicsentiment there ought 
to be some means by which the Government 
could distribute information about the idea 
to publications in other parts of the coun- 
try. Thus far there has been no analysis or 
survey that amounts to anything of what 
really is being done voluntarily through 
our publications to rouse enthusiasm for 
war service. 


Advertising Genius Enlisted 


If there had been there would be less 
controversy, for instance, concerning the 
use of advertising columns for Liberty Loan, 
food and fuel conservation appeals. Noone 
would think of asking all the owners of coal 
mines to give their coal to the Government 
for nothing. _No one would ask the United 
States Steel Corporation to deliver its steel 
gratis. Publications can’t as a rule live on 
the money they get from their circulation. 
Five cents or three cents or two cents hardly 
pays for the white paper on which the week- 
lies or dailies are printed, let alone the mul- 
titude of other costs that go into the printing 
of a journal or periodical. Every newspaper 
or magazine that was ever printed, with the 
exception of the few backed by philanthro- 
pists, has been sustained, first of all, by reve- 
nue from advertising, and secondly, because 
the people read the advertisements and pur- 
chase goods accordingly. 

Advertising space is a definite market- 
able commodity. Every bit of it donated 
to any cause or institution brings many a 
newspaper or magazine closer and closer to 
bankruptcy. Somebody suggested as a more 
or less temporary measure that all the de- 
partment stores and business houses be per- 
suaded to contribute from thespace they had 
bought by the year one or two pages a month 
for the use of the Government. Advertising 
writers came forward to write the copy with- 
out charge. Asa consequence you may have 
noticed lately that the biliboards and the 
large display ads in the newspapers and 
magazines have a gripping appeal. Thead- 
vertising genius of the nation has been 
brought to bear on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. 

But the average legislator or official at 
Washington hasn’t given much considera- 
tion in recent months to whether maga- 
zines or newspapers lived or died. Zone 
postal rates that will make it impossible 
for many periodicals to circulate through- 
out the nation have been imposed. Instead 
of developing along national lines at a time 
like the present we are compelled to be- 
come sectionalized again. The policy is as 
short-sighted as it would be for Congress 
to legislate that General Pershing pay tolls 
on all messages sent by him to Washington 
or that every soldier be required to pay an 
income tax on his army pay. 

The relationship is just as close. To do 
anything that impairs the value of the 
transmitting medium in the midst of a war 
is to enervate the nation itself. For what 
else are newspapers and magazines but the 
daily, weekly or monthly spokesmen of the 
Government, their recruiting officers, their 
petitioners for food and fuel conservation, 
their solicitors for labor? 

Never before has our country been di- 
vided up into so many units. There are 
councils of defense and patriotic societies 


HE LIBERTY secures 
ease of riding by its 
scientific balance. 


It gets excess power by not 
having to overcome dead 
weight. 


It keeps owners friendly 
by its light service require- 
ments, and by the differ- 
ence in the way it rides 
and drives. 
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ONE OF THE FAMOUS SHALER LINE 


| Touch a match to the non-flaming chemical fuel. In 5 minutes 


you have a perfect, lasting, “‘feather-edge” repair. So simple 
a child can do it. No acid, cement or gasoline. You can use 
this safety vulcanizer anywhere—in any weather. 
your tool box—save cost of spare tubes and repairs. 


Complete Outfit (24.2 %2) $1.50 


The vulcanizer, six round Patch & Heat Units for punctures and 
six oblong units for cuts and tears—with full instructions, only $1.50. 


Sold by Accessory Dealers and Garages 


Let your nearest accessory dealer show you how easily you can mend your tubes anywhere 
with the SHALER 5-Minute Vulcanizer. Write for Free Book—‘‘The Care of Tires. 
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Now Wamneh as Well 
as Men Demand 


Efficient Tools 


Don't be content to do your housework 
in the old-fashioned ways. They mean more 
work, extra hours, added household expense. 

Men have applied all modern efficient 


improvements to their business. Why not 
women? 

You owe it to yourself—to your family— 
to your pocket book—to take full advan- 
tage of such time and labor-saving conven- 


iences as the 


Carpet Sweeper 


Your daily sweeping is done in one-half 
the time. And done far better. 

In place of arm-tiring, back-breaking 
broom sweeping, you have the easy, effort- 
less pushing of the Bissell ‘‘Cyco” Ball- 
Bearing Carpet Sweeper. 

The savings you make on dollar brooms, 
carpets and rugs will pay many times over 
the initial cost of this wonderful household 
convenience. 

Get one today. Each day you delay is 


exacting its toll in energy and dollars. 

Bissell Carpet Sweepers, with the patented “Cyco” 
Ball Bearings, an exclusive Bissell feature, $3.25 to 
$6.25; Vacuum Sweepers, $6.00 to $12.50—depending 
on style and locality. At dealers’ everywhere. Write 
today for booklet. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Oldest and Largest Sweeper Makers 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Made in Canada, too 


THE “ROADSTER” 
An Entirely New Auto Hat 


Regal: 


Made from featherweight whipcord 
THOROUGHLY WATERPROOFED 


Finely quilted throughout and practically 
indestructible. Can be rolled up and carried 
in the pocket. Resumes its shape instantly 
on being unrolled. Light weight, snappy 
looking, comfortable and serviceable. Suit- 
able for motoring and general wear. 
DON’T ACCEPT AN IMITATION 
LOOK FOR THE “REGAL” NAME 
Your dealer can supply you if you insist. If 
he will not do so, remit direct to us, stating 
size worn. We will see that you are supplied. 


THE REGAL HAT CO 


Largest Mfg. Distributors of 
Cloth Headwear in America 


Regal Bldg., 643 to 651 So. Wells St. 
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that reach not only into every state and 
county but into every city and town and 
hamlet in the whole country. There are 
organizations upon organizations. And all 
are bent on getting publicity. All are press- 
ing the local newspapers or the magazines 
for space. Most of these organizations 
have no conception of what publicity 
means. They think it comprehends long 
typewritten outpourings daily. If they 
don’t see something about their activity 
in the newspapers every day they are 
peeved. They are dissatisfied if their work 
is not exploited at least twice a week. But 
the lesson of publicity which has been 
learned by some of the more successful in- 
stitutions is that anything not worth while 
saying had better be left unsaid. And few 
of these organizations have anything worth 
while to say every day in the week—from 
the point of view of the editor, who knows 
what is interesting and what is uninterest- 
ing, based upon years of experience with 
the ups and downs of circulation. 

It is a strange thing—this American 
genius for putting over a personality or a 
product. President Wilson doesn’t address 
Congress whenever he has something urgent 
that must be enacted into law. Every- 
thing, relatively speaking, is urgent and 
important. He usually talks on the larger 


things—the tariff, currency, foreign rela-. 


tions, war, peace. He doesn’t make a nui- 
sance of himself on Capitol Hill with 
speeches on Porto Rican citizenship, war- 
finance corporations and things of lesser 
importance. He waits until he has some- 
thing vital to say—and then says it with all 
the Congress and the country, and often 
the whole world, for an audience. 


Selling the War 


The same principle applies to a judicious 
use of publicity power, whether by the 
President of the United States or the chair- 
man of the local Liberty Loan committee. 
That is why it has been found necessary 
incidentally to set aside a week for a Red 
Cross drive and a certain period for Liberty 
Loan appeals, and so on. In the interim 
these institutions can afford to keep quiet 
and give the stage to others. Publicity 
needs codperation as much as any other 
war industry. 

Curiously enough all the publicity reforms 
that have been revolutionizing England and 
France were made in America. The English 
official rarely received correspondents be- 
fore the outbreak of the present war. It 
was a group of American newspaper men 
who taught the British Government some- 
thing of publicity in 1915 and 1916. Our 
correspondents abroad managed to open 
up things that for generations were tightly 
sealed. 

Our Committee on Public Information is 
modeled after the British Bureau of Infor- 
mation, though in this country as the time 
approaches for a congressional election and 
we must be Republicans and Democrats 
again instead of nonpartisan Americans the 
outcry in Congress is that the government 
bureaus of publicity will be used to defend 
the incumbent Administration. But that 
outcry is based upon the assumption that 
the American newspapers and magazines 
and, of course, their readers can’t tell the 
difference between political propaganda 
and patriotic propaganda. Here again, if 
the Government either gives out the facts, 
omitting opinion, or permits the regular 
channels of the press to be kept open so 
that newspapers and magazines alike 
may have no difficulty in getting at the 
facts, the truth will not only redound to 
the credit of those who deserve it but it 
will make for national unity and effec- 
tive war. ; 

Day after day the Government has been 
appealing for codperation, but in dull plati- 
tudes to which the mind has grown cal- 
loused. The fault if we have not been 
intensely enthusiastic thus far is not in the 
American people. They have shown a 
marvelous eagerness to do what they are 
bidden, to follow leadership wherever it has 
been intelligently exhibited to them. If the 
war is still three thousand miles away it 
is because there is a great chasm between 
them and the real purport of the struggle. 
It is because, to use the commodity phrase, 
the war has not been ‘“‘sold”’ to the Amer- 
ican people. And so long as the great mass 
of our people are not brought heart and 
soul, mind and body into the drive, the 
mental as well as physical drive, the con- 
centration of all thought and all labor on 
the achievement of success, by that much 
will the terrible conflict be prolonged. 


EVENING POST 


Why is it that the war hasn’t been “‘sold”’ 
to the American people? Why is it every- 
body isn’t doing something to help win the 
war? Why is it that only a few billions out 
of our hundreds of billions of resources are 
being devoted to the organization of a war 
machine to compete with the most thor- 
oughly and completely equipped war ma- 
chinein the world? Because of any inherent 
disbelief by a large proportion of our people 
in the urgency of the conflict? No. It is 
because the right appeal has not yet been 
madetothe heart and conscience of America, 
individually and collectively. And the right 
appeal means good publicity, good sales- 
manship, good advertising, effective distri- 
bution of ideas that stimulate men to fight, 
to dedicate themselves and their fortunes to 
winning the greatest struggle in which their 
country has been a partner in all history—a 
struggle for existence, the right to live; the 
right to have our children live in a free 
world, free from the burdens of overtaxa- 
tion, free from the intrigues of ill-gotten 
power, free from the scourge of armies kept 
en masse not merely for the sake of na- 
tional discipline but for the business of 
organized murder, free from the sword of 
impending death kept dangling before 
nations to the whim of the autocrat, free 
from that perennial menace to advancing 
civilization—militarism. 


Effective Publicity 


Open diplomacy—which is but another 
phrase for publicity—is now conceded to 
be a most powerful weapon of defense and 
offense. For publicity can not only unite 
us but it can disunite our foes. Ideas are 
sometimes more penetrating than bullets. 
Publicity is not mere propaganda, with 
special brands manufactured for every oc- 
casion—mere words that abstractly call 
upon us to do something we somehow do 
not comprehend, triteness, mere eloquence, 
mere oratory, mere diction and phrases— 
but ideas and events forcefully expressed 
and truthfully interpreted. Publicity pro- 
ceeds not out of the unnatural but out of 
the natural, not out of the unreal but out of 
the real. It is the living nexus that binds a 
people to the men they have sent to battle 
fronts or distant seas to fight for their liber- 
ties. It tells truthfully on a background of 
fact what those men are doing; it records 
the throb of their hearts’ blood, the thrill 
of their achievements as they laugh at 
death and cross No Man’s Land to the 
Great Beyond, descendants of those who 
have given their lives for human liberty, 
crusaders and cavaliers, knights of a new 
faith but an ancient tradition. 

Many things combined will win the war— 
materials promptly mobilized, men quickly 
marshaled, ships quickly built, funds gen- 
erously bestowed. They mean sacrifice. And 
sacrifice can be taught by the right appeal. 

Obviously the right appeal does not 
mean artificiality. Dozens of committees 
on public information will not summon the 
nation to service. Only one thing will do 
it—the genius that has made America fa- 
mous, that has brought success to our 
wares, that has organized us industrially 
and that has upon occasion bound us to- 
gether spiritually. It is the genius of ex- 
pression operating in a normal and natural 
manner but with greater intensity than 
ever before. 

We don’t need publicity as a chronicle, 
as a boast of power. We don’t need 
publicity to perpetuate governments or 
administrations or cabinets or individuals 
thereof, but we do need publicity to touch 
the soul of America, to move it to a deep 
fervor, to point the way in which every 
man and woman and child may serve the 
great cause for which we are fighting. We 
need publicity to mobilize the energies of 
the people, to waken enthusiasm and unre- 
mitting determination. It is natural for 
our military officers over there to fancy 
that all of the war machine is in Europe. 
But the big reservoir of man power is 
over here. The people who must produce 
the essentials of war are on this side of 
the ocean. They must be kept constantly 
in mind. And where differences occur it is 
the Government at Washington—charged 
with final responsibility—which must weigh 
viewpoints on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The Government can, therefore, codper- 
ate with the press—or it can obstruct. It 
can restore natural channels of communi- 
cation or it can rely on makeshift expedi- 
ents. Twelve months have seen some 
change, but not enough. How can the 
Government be fully convinced? Possibly 
by publicity. 


780 Union St, 


Spring clothes, Red Cross, 
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Renew Your 


Walking Power 


Long experience with feet that 
have strayed from good health 
gives us the knowledge to make 
the Coward Arch Support Shoe. 

It is so designed as to reshape 
the region of the instep accurately 
and normally. The extension heel 
adjusts the weight of the body. 
The long counter and elastic span 
below gradually remold the arch 
structure and bring it back to 
natural usefulness. The women’s 
model is pictured here. 


We are experienced in fitting by 
mail. James S$. COWARD 
262-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


(Near Warren St.) 


Mail Orders Filled Sold Nowhere Else 


, The 


“REG. U. S. PAT. OFF” 


Insurance Against 


Trouble 


STRAINER 
Cast aluminum and easily installed 
in any gasoline line; absolutely 


prevents dirt and water from enter- 
ing the carburetor. 


PRICE $3.00 
Postpaid to any address 


SAGE BROS., Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GIRLS! 


A most interesting way 
any girl can earn extra 
money in spare time. 


EACHERS, business 


girls, wives and moth- 


ers turn spare time into 


spare money, for needed . 


Thrift Stamps. How they 
do tt—and how you can 
too is told in an interest- 
ing booklet ‘‘Girls Who 
Made Good,” sent you on 
request. 
Address the Manager 
of The Girls’ Club, Box 
322, The Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 
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sediment 


HEN your engine loses 
power, knocks, bucks and 
overheats, nine times out of 
ten it is sediment in the oil 
that is to blame. 


Just look at the Jong list of vital parts that will quickly 
show serious wear when sediment is present in any 
considerable amount. 


Ordinary oil cannot resist the intense heat of the 
engine — 200° to 1000°F. It breaks down quickly. 
The resulting sediment crowds out the oil with true 
lubricating qualities from points where it is needed 
most. Moving metal surfaces, which should always 
be separated by a protecting film of lubricant, are thus 
thrown into direct contact. 


Why sediment causes wear 


A strong magnifying glass reveals millions of micro- 
scopic teeth covering the apparently smooth surface 
of a bearing or other working part. 


When the cushioning oil film between these surfaces 
is destroyed or excluded by sediment these tiny metal 
teeth grind together, thus 
causing friction and wear. 
When this happens in any 
important part of an engine, 
costly replacements soon be- 
come necessary. Damage 
due to sediment in ordinary 
oil can never be repaired. 
That is why you cannot 
afford to buy ordinary oil at 
any price. ‘Lhe cost of using it 
is appalling, because of its in- 
jurious effects on your engine. 


How the problem 
was solved 


Drdinary oit “Feadol As a result of exhaustive re- 
after use afler use 


search and comprehensive 


Showing sediment formed after : 3 
practical tests the formation 


500 miles of running. 


A. Ludlow Clayden, Engineering Edi- 
tor of Automotive Industries, and one of 
the most prominent engineers in the auto- 
motive field, says: 

“In the past too little attention has been 
paid to lubrication. Oil needs to be chosen 
for an engine almost more carefully than 
food for a child.” 


P. M. Heldt, recognized authority on 
internal combustion engines, and author 
of ‘‘The Gasoline Automobile,” declares: 

“The proper selection of oil for the lu- 
brication of an automobile engine is a very 
important matter. The grade of lubricant 
used affects not only the efficiency of the 
engine but also its life.” 


Chas. E. Duryea, consulting engineer 
and a pioneer in automobile construction, 
states: 

“ Buying inferior oil is the poorest econ- 
omy a motorist can practice. Inferior oils 
must be used in greater quantities and, 
even then, they increase friction, loss of 
power, fuel consumption, heat and repair 
bills. 

“Good oil costs a liltle more per gallon, 
but far less per mile.” 


of sediment in dangerous quantities has been success- 
fully overcome. 


Today over a million motorists avoid the sediment 
menace, with its accompanying troubles and repair 
expense, and keep their cars running like new, at 
reduced operating cost, by using Veedol—the lubri- 
cant that resists heat. 


How Veedol reduces sediment 86% is made plain by 
the two bottles showing the famous Sediment Test, 
at the left of the page. 

When figured by’miles of service, and not by cost 
per gallon, Veedol proves much more economical 
than ordinary oils. 
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Cylinder walls. 
Pistons. 

Piston rings. 
Wristpins. 
Wristpin bearings. 
Crankshaft main 
bearings. 


Crankshaft. 


Connecting-rod 
bearings. 


Connecting-rods. 
Valves. 

Valve seats. 

Valve cams. 
Camshaft bearings. 
Camshaft. 

Timing Gears. 


Ignition driveshaft 
bearings. 


Generator shaft 
bearings. 


Oil circulating pump. 
Spark plugs. 


The average motor oil acts like water in a kettle. 
When water is subjected to intense heat it evaporates 
as steam. Under the terrific heat of the engine ordi- 
nary oil evaporates very rapidly through the oil-filler 
in the form of vapor. 

Veedol not only resists destruction by heat and the 
consequent formation of sediment, but also reduces 
evaporation in your engine to a minimum. You will 
get from 25% to 50% more mileage per gallon with 
Veedol for this reason. 


Buy Veedol today 


Your dealer has Veedol in stock, or can get it for you. 
If he does not, write us for the name of the nearest 
dealer who can supply you. 


An 80-page book on 
lubrication for 10c 


The most complete book ever published on automobile lubri- 
cation, written by a prominent engineer, and used as text book 
by many schools and colleges. Describes and illustrates all 
types of lubrication systems; tells how to keep your car run- 
ning like new at minimum expense. Also contains Veedol 
Lubrication Chart, showing correct grade of Veedol for every 
car, winter or summer. Send 10c for a copy. It may save 
you many dollars. 


TIDE WATER OIL COMPANY 
Veedol Department 
1727 Bowling Green Building, New York 


Branches: Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco 


VEEDOL 


RERUE Pap. ore. w 


THE CUBRICANT 
THAT RESISTS HEAT 
MADE BY THe 


FAULKNER PROCESS 


Tine: Water OiCompany NewYork 
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FEATURES 


Simple Construction 
The Rajah Plug embodies no freak 


ideas or experiments. There are but 

five parts, all interchangeable, easily 

taken apart, cleaned and assembled. 
Knife Edge Bushing 


adjusts itself to the shoulder of the 


porcelain. All possibility of injuring 
the porcelain is thus eliminated when 
the bushing is tightened down to se- 


cure a gas-tight joint. 


Insulation 
consists of the highest grade, hardfire, 
heat-resisting porcelain, of special pat- 
tern, so assembled as to insure against 
firing through. 
The Button Top and Rajah Clip 
Terminal 
do away entirely with the necessity 
for either thumb screw, nut or other 
device for attaching the cable to the 


spark plug. 


Rajah Terminals and Adapters 
are furnished so that Rajah Plugs can 


be used on any car. 


Rajah Regular Clip Terminal 
Adjustable to any cable. With the 
extra collar supplied fits any make of 


plug. 


Rajah Ferrule Clip Terminal 
With any size ferrule required. Fits 
any make of plug with the extra collar 
supplied. 


ee, 
Rajah Thumb Nut Terminal 

Adapter for Dodge, Ford, Hup, 

Hudson, Maxwell, Mitchell, Packard 


Twin Six and Pullman. 


NS 
Rajah Stud Terminal 
Adapter for Buick, Chevrolet and 

Oldsmobile. 


Manufactured by 


Rajah Auto-Supply Co. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
Sales Department 
Edward A. Cassidy Co. 
280 Madison Ave., New York 
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Put the power 


of the great hill climbers into your car 


When you are forced to take a hill on low, don’t blame the 
car. It may be the spark plugs. Professional hill climbers 
use Rajah Plugs. They don’t guess. They know. You 
have access to the same evidence about Rajahs. You ought 
to be satisfied with nothing less than the same efficiency. 


The only way to benefit by Rajah 
Plugs is to use Rajahs exclusively. 
Used with other plugs you are lim- 


Your car may have within it un- 
suspected resources which only need 
Rajah Spark Plugs to develop them. 


Most men do not lose faith in a RAJAH ited to the efficiency of these other 
spark plug until the cylinder misses. - Rajite plugs. To make your car do more 
It can shirk up to that point with- and get more power out of it, is 
out exciting suspicion. worth more to you than the cost of 


a set of Rajah Plugs. 
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SWEET HONEY IN ALL MOUTHS 


(Continued from Page 15) 


which is outwardly calm at the starting 
point but is boiling with excitement within. 
Sadie swirled about. 

“What do you want coming in here 
for?’’ she all but shouted. “‘Can’t you get 
enough bums on the water front and the 
park benches? And you come in to get a 
man like Meyer! To go for you! I'll tell 
you something ay 

Very dignifiedly Mordaunt rose. 

“T’m sorry I mentioned it,’ he said 
stiffly. “I hope you’ll pardon me.’ He 
went across the room and shook hands 
with the old lady. She held his brown mus- 
cular hand for a few instants longer than 
usual. He bowed to Sadie Rosenblatt, and 
received a glare in return. He nodded to 
Meyer. 

“See you later, Meyer,”’ he said offhand- 
edly. The door swung to. 

Another instant of silence. Outside they 


-eould hear the faint tinkle of the elevator 


ell. 

“The low-lifer!’’. Sadie was saying to 
herself. ‘“‘The nerve of him coming here. 
He’s still outside at the elevator, ain’t he? 
Well, here’s something for him!”’ 

Her hands crashed on the piano. Her 
voice rose shrill and strong: 


“T did not raise my boy to be a soldier, 

I brought him up to be my pride and 

joy. rs 

Meyer was looking at his grandmother 
intently, and she at him. There was a 
queer happy smile on her face as she saw 
him working toward a decision. The deci- 
sion came. She nodded her head toward 
him in approval. He slipped down the hall 
and got his hat and light overcoat. He 
looked into the room for an instant through 
the half-open door. 

“T think I’ll go out for a few minutes,” 
he said quietly; and the door closed. 
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OW this part of the story I write on in- 
formation and belief, as the law term 
goes. I get it from Captain Hobens, and I 
believe there is no man further removed 
from being a liar than Richard Hobens. 
By a long and circuitous route they moved 
a battalion from the rest camp on lorries. 
The men climbed out. They marched for a 
while along a road and then entered a series 
of traverse trenches. There was a lot of 
humor and a lot of pathos on that march; 
but that is not germane to this story. The 
point is this, that with his company—all 
but him and three others experienced sol- 
diers— Meyer Levy was placed in the front 
trench of battle, and at pitch dark of night. 
He had had already two or three accesses 
of fear before he stood in the murk and 
mud of that first-line trench. There had 
been a gripping fear in his heart the mo- 
ment he put on the marine’s uniform. 

There had been the semiunconscious 
state in which he found himself when the 
green Irish hills rose up before the trans- 
port and all hands aboard were ready for 
the whitish wake of a periscope. Those had 
been the principal two. In camp he con- 
ducted himself as a trained soldier might. 
On the battleship to which he had been 
assigned, Williams, the executive officer, 
picked him out and mentioned him to the 
marine captain, 

‘ vo nat do you want that Jewish boy 
On” 

“Because he’ll fight,’’ Hobens answered. 

“He won't fight,’ Williams laughed 
shortly. 

“Oh, he won’t, eh?’’ Hobens was getting 
hot. “‘And why won’t he? Because Turkey 
and Russia never gave them arms in their 
hands? By the Lord Harry! Give them a 
couple of years in this routine; give them 
the soldier’s feeling and see whether they’ll 
fight or not! Don’t you remember that 
Jewish sergeant I had in the Boxer rebel- 
lion? Maybe he didn’t fight! Look at him. 
He came white and panicky. Now he looks 
like an Afghan. Ah, for heaven’s sake!” 
He had been crouching now on the firing 
step of the trench for a year, it seemed to 
him. In reality it was less than three hours. 
From the west, behind the trenches, the 
ordnance crashed like near thunder. Rock- 


ets went up, bursting prettily like fireworks 


at a country entertainment. From some- 
where came the pup-pup-pup of a machine 
gun. Occasionally a thing whinged through 
the air like a violin string breaking. Now 
and then silently, unexpectedly, abruptly, 
a lurid ball of red flame showed in the air, 


followed by a sound like the breaking of 
a gigantic child’s balloon. The company 
commander came briskly along the trench. 

“The colonel wants some prisoners to 
examine,”’ he whispered. ‘‘In fifteen min- 
utes you go over.” 

The man on the right of Meyer—De- 
lancy, from the Bronx—spat on his hands 
and drew a long sigh of relief. The left file 
was silent. Delancy turned to Meyer. 

““Now you'll see something, my son,” he 
whispered. ‘‘How do you feel?” 

“‘Fine!”’ was all Meyer could say with- 
out letting his teeth chatter. 

“Listen, buddy!” the Bronx man whis- 
pered. ‘‘You’re a new one, and I want to 
tell you something a 

A vast crash, as of all the stellar bodies 
smashing together in space, came from be- 
hind them. Fire burst about the lines 
before them like the culmination of some 
pyrotechnical display. Delancy was shout- 
ing now: 

“Keep low, and if you stick your bayonet 
home and can’t pull it out oe 

Meyer wasn’t listening. Queer little 
thoughts ran through his head. He had al- 
ways been lucky. His grandmother’s bless- 
ing was on him, and no harm could come 
past that. To-morrow he would write 
home a letter telling, and it would be shown 
over all the store ——- 

“Listen, buddy!’? Delaney was shout- 
hayegs just fire a shot and blow it out. 
And here’s something else os 

“Over!” 

Mechanically he swung over the sand- 
bags with the rest and began the hundred- 
and-fifty-yard run. He didn’t quite under- 
stand it. Beside him shadowy figures were 
running forward like deer. Little sparks of 
fire showered in front of them, like an align- 
ment of fireflies. Behind was the monstrous 
thunder of the ordnance. In front the ir- 
ritating pup-pup-pup had begun again. 
Delancy jumped high in the air, gave a gro- 
tesque somersault, and lay in a crumpled 
heap. Meyer ran forward. 

There was a queer sound, like a stick 
slapping dough, and he felt a prick like a 
pin prick in his left breast. He was sud- 
denly on his hands and knees. He was 
suddenly on the ground. 

“Oigh!” he grunted with pain. With a 
supreme effort he made his mind function. 
He was only ten yards from his own trench. 
If he could only crawl back there and let 
himself down on the sandbags he would be 
safe. He pulled himself together and tried. 
His teeth set and he turned round again. 
He pulled himself a yard farther toward his 
comrades, dragging his rifle with him. In 
the distance he could hear the savagery 
of the fighting—a whip-cracking of rifles; 
a yell of rage; a high-whinging voice de- 
manding mercy. He made another yard 
forward. 

If he could get to his trench he thought 
there would be ambulance men who would 
take care of him. Somehow he felt that he 
was dying and if he got there in time he 
would be saved. 

He put the thought behind him like a 
physical thing, thrusting it away. By some 
superhuman effort he got to his feet and 
staggered a yard forward, and dropped 
again. Rockets seemed to flare all about. 
In the calcium radiance he saw forms leap 
off in retreat from the enemy trench, He 
fumbled for the trigger of his rifle and held it 
until the hot barrel blistered his hands. He 
couldn’t tell if he had gotten any of them. 

He put his hands on the ground again 
and tried to get up. He would, by heaven, 
show his comrades what he was made of 
and what his people were made of! He 
would stand with them and fight what they 
were fighting for. The trench behind? The 
eighty black years to the trench behind! 

He rose to hisfeet again and suddenly 
dropped. A queer numbness came about 
him. His hands gave way at the wrists and 
his knees slid from under as something elec- 
tric seemed to fly from his body upward. 
And then very quietly he turned over on his 
empty rifle, his face toward the Rhine. 


Iv ; 
ERY straight and proud she stood up 
in the gallery of the little synagogue 
on Fifty-seventh Street. By her side little 
Sadie Rosenblatt half crouched, her hand- 
kerchief to her mouth. They could never 
take her away from that dingy temple. The 
great Oriental worshiping places on Fifth 
Avenue meant nothing to her. They had 
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The Spirit of War Service 


Alone in the midst of war's 
desolation, the telephone line- 
man crawls to mend the broken 
wires. 


On all sides the thunder of 
artillery; in the air bursting 


shrapnel. 


He faces danger with that 
unconquerable spirit of war 
service which permits him to 
think only of maintaining the 
telephone connections. 


The safety of the troops de- 
pends on these lines of commu- 
nication, often used for the sen- 
tries’ warnings, the carrying of 


official commands and the sum- 
moning of reinforcements. 


In a dark hole hidden among 
sparse brushwood are the tele- 
phone operators, some of whom 
have been for months in their 
damp cave ceaselessly swept by 


shells. 


And they are admirable, all 
these heroes of the Signal Corps, 
whether serving in darkness or 
in the all too bright light of day. 


The spirit of war service, over 
here as well as over there, fur- 
nishes the nerves, the endur- 
ance, the morale—the stuff that 
wins war. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


The Modern Kit 


Men and women can now obtain an 


adjustable Toilet Kit which will hold just 


One System 


Universal Service 


what they wish to carry, and changes can 


easily be made whenever desired. 
Adjustable straps with patented 
’ Nonmetalock hold all fittings 
securely. Three large under- 
neath pockets provide ample 


» space for extra traveling requisites. 
; FITALLS may be had fully equipped with 
standard sets of fittings, or empty for your 
own fittings, or those you may wish to buy. ~“%& 
MILITARY FITALLS ot waterproofed khaki 
-) for army and navy are also just the thing for 
motorists, campers and anyone who travels. 
FITALLS are exceptionally light and com- 
pact and are made in various sizes of flexible 
leathers and attractive cravenetted fabrics at 


from $1.50 


up. 


NS Look for the FITALL label in every Kit. 


NN 


Refuse imitations. If your dealer can’t 


supply you, write us for free illus- 
trated booklet. 


; EISEMAN, KAISER & COMPANY 


Ekco Building, Chicago 
Pat. U. S. and Foreign Countries 
Mfrs. of EKCO Make Leather Goods 
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The construction of MILO 
(Moulded) Hose prevents 
kinking. 

It stands up under hard 


usage. 

Made 5" in 25 or 50, foot 
lengths or cut in any length you 
desire at your dealer’s. 


Send a 3c stamp for our practical book- 
let, ‘‘Making the Garden Grow.’’ 
You will like it.. Address Dept. E. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 
Cambridge Mass. 


MOULDED 


GARDEN {HOSE 


CAS Premiums Paid for Rare 
Old U. S. and Foreign 
Coins—Bills and Medals to1916. 


up to $80 for Large Cop- 

We Pay per Cents; old 2c pcs., 

up to $1.50; 1856 Eagle Cents, $3 

to $10; 3c pes., 5e to $2; 1912 Sc 

nickels, S Mint, 10c; 1916 Quarters, 

no mint mark, 35c; Half Dollar, 

1878S Mint, $5; old Silver Dollars, 

up to $750; Gold Dollars, premium 

on ALL dates; for some up to 

$100.00; Gold $2.50, up to $100.00; 

only coin firnt offering $100.00 for 

1858S Mint $2.50. $5 Gold Pieces, 

certain dates without motto, $6.00 

up to $750.00 each. Paper money 

of all kinds, medals, foreign coins, 

etc., also wanted. We buy single coins or entire 
collections up to any value, 


Many Valuable Coins Are In Circulation Unnoticed 


Numerous of these valuable coins are in circulation pass- 
ing from hand to hand their value unknown. You may 
have handled a coin worth several times its face value and 
not known it. It will pay you to GET POSTED. Send 
4c for our Illustrated Coin Circular. 

Whether or not you have any old coins now, whether 
you handle one piece of money a day or a hundred, it will 
pay you to be able to recognize a valuable coin when you 
see one. Send for the Coin Circular NOW. Surely you 
have nothing to lose, and it may mean much profit to you. 
You don't need to writea letter. Just sign your name and 
address on a slip of paper, pin 4c in stamps to it, and send 
it NOW, while you are thinking about it, to 

THE NUMISMATIC BANK 
Dept. N Fort Worth, diszss yr 
The Largest Rare Coin Establish- oy 
ment in the United States. Estab- A 
lished nearly Twenty Years. 

We own and occupy our own 


SAVES YOU MONEY 


= Buy direct and save $10 to $20 on 
a bicy cle. RANGER BICYCLES now 
come in 44 styles, colors and sizes. 


Greatly improved; prices reduced. 
ra Other reliable models $16.75 up. WE 
DELIVER FREE to you on approval 
\ 4, and 30 days’ trial and riding test. 
tL; \ Our big FREE catalog shows 
\4 everything new in bicycles and 
(4 sundries. Write for it. 
4 TIRES, lamps, wheels, parts and 
Fs supplies at half usual prices. 

Do not buy a bicycle, tires, or 
§ sundries until you get our wonder- 
= ful newoffers,lowprices and liberal 
terms. A postal brings everything, 


MEA CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept. D-55, Chicago 


Ranger 
Electric 
Lighted 
Motorbike 
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advanced theories, but she clung to the 
places where the Law was preached in its 
primitive integrity. Below her old men 
moved about, bearded, exalted, giving the 
response to the anthem in the queer Tal- 
mudic singsong with the dying pathos. 

The rabbi moved to the altar to recite 
Kaddish. She stood more erect still. The 
Rosenblatt girl broke into a torrent of sup- 
pressed tears. 

“O Lord, what is man that thou takest 
knowledge from him ”” went the sono- 
rousanthem. Shesmiled proudly. The Mas- 
ter of the World would take knowledge of 
her boy, who was dead. 

She kept her eyes glued on the great 
branched candlestick. Occasionally the 
rabbi, hooded in his black-and-white canon- 
icals, came into her line of vision, but she felt 
somehow that she needed no intermediary 
with the Upper One. The Upper One knew! 

The alternate reading of the rabbi and 
congregation ceased. The girl by her side 
was still sobbing. The singsong of the wor- 
shipers faded away like a chord on a violin. 
The choir broke into its short rolling prayer. 

man relinquishes his grasp on 
earthly possessions only when death over- 
takes him,’’ went the rabbi’s full tenor. 

Her grandson had not waited until death! 
He had cast them aside to go and do his 
duty. And when death had come to him, 
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as the captain wrote her, the thing in his 
mind was-not earthly possessions, but a de- 
sire to get up and join his comrades and die 
or win beside them. So had the men of old 
done—those who had stricken the Amale- 
kites and the Hittites and the Philistines who 
worshiped false gods. So would the newer 
race do, whether fighting now for the place 
of their refuge or for the old land which had 
been promised unto them once more—the 
land which Moses had seen from the mount 
called Nebo. 

She had not been following the rapid 
service, so intent had her own thoughts 
been. Neither the sobbing of the girl beside 
her nor the pealing of the hymn had roused 
her. Dimly she recognized the versicle and 
anthem. She stood up straightly, her fine 
aquiline face toward the scrolls. Therabbi’s 
voice went out: 

“There be some who have left a name be- 
hind them whose memory is as sweet honey 
in all mouths.” 

The rolling litany ceased, and the choir 
began again. The soft sobbing of the young 
girl changed toa staccato wrenching of body. 
For the first time since the news came tears 
rolled down the old lady’s furrowed face. 

“Whose remembrance is as_ sweet 
honey’’—she murmured over and over 
again—‘‘as sweet honey—sweet honey in 
all mouths.” 


THE ADVENTURES OF A 
MAN HUNTER 


(Continued from Page 17) 


“Hello, candy man! Candy man! Candy 
man!”’ 

The coconut-headed servant shoved her 
head out the kitchen window and back 
again like some strange animal out of a 
circus wagon. And I stopped the horse and 
got out and passed the kid over her candy. 
Better candy this time—more expensive; 
and done up in one of those plain cream- 
colored-and-gold boxes. 

She grabbed it and came leading me by 
the middle finger round the house—while 
her father was sleeping on the side porch in 
a hammock. 

“T had to stop and see the kid again, 
going by,” I said to him. “I hope you 
won’t chase me off the place.” 

“No. Come in. Glad to see you,” he 
said, waking up. 

He would be—or anybody else. It was 
one of those endless Sunday summer after- 
noons in the country, with nothing stirring 
but a pig back of the barn; and the noise 
of a cow way off somewhere, now and then; 
and a million grasshoppers singing; and 
thesmell of hot dog fennel everywhere on the 
road. I’d go jumping crazy there alone the 
second hour. 

We sat down on the porch and smoked 
my cigars again, while the kid poked her 
candy round in the candy box and chased 
out and brought me grass and old flowers 
and walked all over my feet and clothes. I 
noticed then she left her candy box round 
more common than the other time, after he’d 
told her she couldn’t eat any more candy. 

“How are you getting on with your stock 
business?” he asked me finally—thinking 
it was safe to now, I suppose. 

“T’m through—practically all closed up,”’ 
I said, watching him. 

“That’s good,” he said. 
be well pleased.” 

“Yes,” I said. “I suppose I am. But I 
knew in the first place it wouldn’t take any 
time. The proposition is too good.” 

And then I got in some more about it— 
the profits and how safe it was. Land—not 
oil or gold mines or patent rights! Just 
land! The one thing they understand 
about, and have seen the money made in 
west of the Mississippi. 

“T wish you’d been in with us,’ I said, 
“because we’re all aboard and we're going 
to make some money.” 

“‘T wish I had been,” he said, moving in 
his chair. The cheap stiff! 


“You ought to 


“Too bad,” I said, watching him. “If 
you’d only had the farm now you could have 
taken a little of it, and never known the dif- 
ference—besides signing your name once. 
That’sall you’d know aboutit—except when 
your profits came in. I thought at first,” I 
said, ‘‘it would make a good chance for you 
and the kid. I thought of course you had 
the farm. What do you do,”’ I said, looking 
up quick at him—“‘“‘rent your place?” 

And he got eight shades of red and yellow. 
The poor stiff—thinking of how he’d slipped 
me; scared I was going to sell him some 
stock after all. 

“No,” he said; “not exactly.” 

“Not exactly! What do you mean?” 

“No,” he came out finally with a kind 
of sickly grin. “It belongs to my little 
girl. It’s all in her name.’ 

I just sat and looked him over. 

“That’s it, huh?” I said finally. 

“Tf it had been my money,” he started 
up, trying to wriggle out and make himself 
a good fellow again, “‘I’d have been tempted 
to buy some. It looks awful good to me.” 

I just gave him a stare. 

“What is it?” I said. 
I’m going to trim you?” 

He never had such an idea. 

“What is it then?” 


“Are you afraid 


“Tt isn’t my money,” he said, “or it 
would be different.”’ 
“You'd take it, huh?” I said. “You 


think it’s good. But you wouldn’t give 
your poor kid a chance at it—is that it?”’ 

“‘T couldn’t,” he said, stammering. ‘I 
haven’t got a right ROY 

“Why not, haven’t you?” Isaid. “ Ain’t 
you her guardian? 2 

Yes, he was. 

“Well, why haven’t you got a right to, 
then?” said I. 

He didn’t mean that. 

“What do you mean, anyhow?’’ I said, 
getting right after him. 

*‘T haven’t—I haven’t got a right to 
speculate with my little girl’s money,” he 
broke out finally. He was sweating like a 
horse, all over his face. 

“‘Speculate!”’ I said. ‘‘Who’s asked you 


to speculate? Now I ain’t going to talk 
about it any more—not now,’ I said. ‘I 
ain’t going to argue with you. I’m going 
off to fix something up—so safe that even 
you'll see it.” 
No. He couldn’t possibly. 
(Continued on Page 109) 
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The Powder 
Preferred 


by millions of women 
since 1866 is Swan Down. 


Generation after genera- 
tion of particular women 
have found a delightful 
aid to beauty in 


Henry Tetlow’s Famous 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


For the Complexion 


Doesn’t give the appear- 
ance of ‘“‘make-up.” Stays 
on until you want it off. 
Transparent, soft and 
downy. Made from purest 
ingredients and scented 
with a distinctive, yet 
subtle odor. 

White, Flesh, Pink, Cream 


and Brunette. At all, drug and 
department stores. 


Free Sample 

on Request 
HENRY TETLOW CO. 

Established 1849 


Dept. A Philadelphia, Pa. 


not only lessens the accumulation 
of tartar, but also sweetens the whole 
mouth by antiseptically cleansing 
the tissues. 


Highest Award 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


Temperature 
is Health's 
indicator 


o4 Pratl 8+] "100 AU RCT 
‘Tycos 172 MIN TAVLOR ROCHESTER 


R THERMOMETER ; 


We Will Buy vate ae Time 
Let us tell you about our Money-Mak- 
ing Plan. THE Curtis PUBLISHING Com- 
PANY, 318 Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 
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PATENTS PENDING 
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EBE has its own place as an economical, satisfactory, healthful feature of the food sup- 

ply of your home. Combining the healthful properties of evaporated skimmed milk 
with the nutritious fat of the cocoanut, it is ideal for cooking as well as for use over cereals, 
with coffee, etc. It has the approval of domestic science experts and is used by thousands 
of housewives. 


Hebe has been tested and recommended as follows :— 


tor 7Noffee for 7Nooking ‘™f/Nereals 

Hebe gives coffee a tempt- Dilute Hebe with pure water Pour Hebe diluted, or un- 

ing, golden-brown color and to the richness desired. Use : diluted if preferred, over 

enhances its flavor. Hebe it in all recipes for soups, corn flakes, wheat flakes, 

helps to make delicious co- oyster stews, gravies, sauces, puffed grains, porridge, oat- 

coa and chocolate. creaming vegetables and fish, meal, etc. Cereals cooked 
making custard, cookies, pud- with Hebe are most appe- 
dings, desserts, etc. tizing. 


You may live in a section where Hebe cannot be obtained. As production increases, the 
needs of your section will be supplied through your local retail grocer. 


THE HEBE COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES, SEATTLE, U. S. A. 


- Guaranteed to be pure and wholesome 
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How “X” Liquid Cut Upkeep Costs 
for 78,400 Car-Owners Last Year! 


your engine was cracked clear 

through! Suppose it leaked so 
badly that the water gushed into 
the crank case and filled the other 
cylinders! 

Naturally, you’d think the only 
way to get your car in shape would 
be to tear down the engine and get 
a new block of cylinders—a one 
hundred and fifty dollar job! 

You’d be far from happy over it! 

Now, suppose your accessory 
dealer told you that one can of ‘‘X”’ 
Liquid would repair the cracked 


G sourent one cylinder of 


cylinder in 10 minutes as good as . 


new! Would you believe it? 

Neither did Mr. Robert Hoffman 
of Pittsburgh. Yet‘‘hetookachance”’ 
with a $1.50 can of ‘‘X’’ Liquid, 
poured it into his radiator—and 
sawthat the waterstopped leaking. 
His own eyes told him thata crack 
over four inches long and about 
quarter of an inch wide was re- 
paired. And the repair is standing 
up today in a hot cylinder under 
2,000 pounds explosive pressure! 

If this had happened to you — 
wouldn’t you be convinced that 
**X’’ Liquid is a most marvelous 
product? 

And wouldn’t you believe that 
if ‘*X”’ can repair cracked cylin- 
ders it certainly can repair leaks 
in the radiator—or anywhere in 
the cooling system? 


HE trouble with a good many 
human beings is that their 
minds run in grooves. They doubt 
the unusual things—mostly from 
lack of desire toinvestigate. 
For instance—thetradi- 
tional method of repairing 
leaks—for years the only 
way—was to tear down 
the radiator and have it 
soldered. This was time- 
wasting and expensive. 


Ford size 


And italso frequently weakened the 
radiator. Soin the course of motor 
car progress soldering had to be 
eliminated. Something more scien- 
tific has now taken its place. 

Some car owners today don’t 
know that soldering leaks is out of 
date. Yet there are nearly half a 
million open-minded motorists and 
thousands of repair shops who re- 
pair all leaks with ‘‘X’’ Liquid—the 
first and most scientific preparation 
for the quick, permanent and eco- 
nomical repairing and leakproofing 
of the cooling system. 

HE simplicity with which ‘*X”’ 
Liquid does the work appeals 
to every motorist. ‘‘X’’ is simply 


poured into the radiator. It instantly 
combines itself with the water. Auto- 


LIQUID 


ON’T judge ‘‘X’’ Liquid by any cements, 
powders or flaxseed meals in liquid form 
that you may happen to know about.. ‘‘X’’ is no 
more like these than vanadium steel is like pig- 
iron. ‘‘X’’ is a Scientific Liquid that positively 
will not clog or injure any part of the cooling 
system. It is guaranteed to make good or your 
money will be refunded. 


‘*X’’ Liquid is the only scien- 
tific process for making the 
cooling system Leakproof— 
Rustproof—Scaleproof. 

Your dealer can supply you with “X” 


Liquid or will ship direct on receipt 
of price and your HELET s name. 


LARGE SIZE $1.50 
Does $25 in repair work 


FORD SIZE 75c. 
Does $15 in repair work 


“Xx” LABORATORIES - 630 WASHINGTON ST.- BOSTON, MASS. 
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matically it flows through everyleak 
orcrack. The oxygen inthe air aided 
by the heatinthe waterturnsthe‘‘X”’ 
Liquid to a metallic-like solid. This 
makes a life-time repair.. Vibration 
cannot loosenit. ‘‘X’’ isapure liquid. 
Contains no solid. It has no chemi- 
calaction oniron, steel, brass, alumi- 
num or rubber. 

Whether the leak is in the radia- 
tor,connections, motor-head gasket, 
pump or elsewhere—‘‘X”’ quickly 
repairs it. There is NO NEED TO 
DRAIN THE RADIATOR. No need 
to fuss or bother. 

Some cooling systems are like 
sieves. They are always leaking — 
somewhere. With ‘‘X’’ Liquid kept 
constantly in the water all leaks are 
automatically repaired the instant 

they appear. The entire cooling 

system becomes leakproof. 


EW engines after about 1,000 miles 
of running are properly cooled. 
That is because an abnormal amount 
of rust and scale chokes up the water 
passages—causing overheating, loss of 
power and poor engine performance. 
Now, it is a remarkable fact that at 
the same time it is repairing leaks— 
““X”? Liquid loosens the rust and scale 
already present. And because it ab- 
sorbs all free oxygen in the water “X”’ 
Liquid PREVENTS NEW RUST FROM 
FORMING. Moreover ‘“‘X” holds in the 
water the lime and magnesia which 
would otherwise deposit scale on the 
metal walls. “X’’ Liquid keeps the 
water passages as clean and bright as 
the day you bought the car. 

Every car owner appreciates the fact 
that a cooling system free from leaks, 
rust and scale means better cooling of 
the engine. This means more power. A 
saving in oil. And increased mileage 
from gasoline. 

‘“*X”’ Liquid has been adopted by the 
U. S. Government, Standard ae sos 
General Electric Co., : 
American Telephone & =o 
Telegraph Co. It should £ 
be used by every ownerof [ea 
a water-cooled motor car, 
truck, tractororaeroplane. 


Write for the full story of @ 
“X’’—THE WONDERFUL 
LIQUID. 


Large size 
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(Continued from Page 106) 

“Who’s been knocking this to you,” I 
said; “anybody?” 

No. Nobody. 

“Then what is the matter? What would 
keep you from talking about it? Not buy- 
ing—talking, listening to me?”’ 

He couldn’t do it possibly. He couldn’t 
think of it. That farm had been left his 
baby, for herself, by his wife. He couldn’t 
do it. 

“Your wife!” I said. 

I had him swallowing. 

“Let me ask you something,” I said. 
I must have had a hunch, some way. 
“Would your wife, if she was back here, 
want to see her kid tied up here—in this 
place, all her life? Was she so satisfied 
herself here,’’ I asked him, “‘as all that?” 

Just the minute I said it I saw I put my 
finger on something. 

“What—what do you mean?” he said; 
that scared look jumped up in his eyes— 
like a fat boy seeing ghosts. 

“Nothing,” I said. ‘Nothing, only this: 
I’m going to fix up a plan. I’m going to 
make up an offer to you for the benefit of 
the kid. You can take it or leave it. It’s 
nothing to me. 

“‘T’ve got this stock sold. And I wouldn’t 
give a stingy man’s damn for you—to sell 
you a million dollars’ worth. Understand? 
It ain’t you, it’s the kid I’m thinking of.” 

I had him standing still now while I 
harnessed him up. 

“Now all you’ve got to do in this thing,” 
I said, ‘‘is just one thing. You know So- 
and-So,”’ I said, mentioning that old boy 
I’d fixed it up with te stee» me and shave 


my notes. 4, 
£ first,’ I said, 


Sure, he knew hiin. 

“Well, you go and se: 

“and see what he says about it. And then 
after that I’ll come reund and make you 
my offer. If I can doit now!’’ I said. “If 
I can save out enough frow the rest of them 
to make it worth while. Will you do it— 
what I said? Go and see him?” 

Yes, he would. He didn’t want to. But 
he couldn’t refuse that much. He couldn’t 
hold out without seeming to think I was 
trying to put something over on him. And 
he wouldn’t do that. He’d be afraid of 
getting me mad—hurting my feelings. 
That’s the kind. Give me one of those and 
T’ll sell him five times out of six—if I keep 
getting to him. 

“And now,” I said, “‘let’s go and find the 
kid; because I’ve got to be going.”” And I 
got up and called to her, where she was out 
in the road, picking some more dog-fennel 
flowers for me. 

“Come on, sister! Come on, girl!’ I 
hollered out to her, ‘I’ve got to go home 
now.” 

And she came a-running—one of her 
crooked stockings down. 

Was I coming again? 

“Sure,” I said. ‘‘Unless you come with 
me.”’ 

And her father got down and went to 
fastening her up. 

“Where’s your candy?”’ I said. 

“It’s over there,’”’ she said, pointing to 
where it was lying on the porch. 

“Have you got it all eaten up?” 

“No,” her father said. ‘‘I made her 
stop.” 

“T believe you’re fed up with candy. I 
don’t believe you care for it the way you 
did the other,” I said, remembering how 
she toted that first box round in her arms, 
all done up in a special paper. 

“There is a difference too,’’ I said to her 
_ father. ‘‘I guess you’ve noticed it.” 

“Tt’s the boxes, I think,” he said after a 
minute. ‘‘That’s the only difference.” 

“The boxes!” 

“That picture on the other one,” he ex- 
plained to me. “She liked the picture.” 

“T see,” I said. “She thought it was 
pretty.” 

“Tt isn’t that exactly,” he answered me. 

“What is it then?” 

**She thought it looked like her mother,”’ 
he said to me—over her head so as she 
couldn’t hear it. ‘She always does. Those 
pretty kind of fancy pictures like that. 
She’s been crazy about them ever since her 
mother died.” 

“Does it look like her?” I asked him. 

“Well, no,’ he said. “But she had red 
hair.” 

“That’s a damn strange thing, ain’t it?” 
I said. 

“T don’t know. I suppose it’s natural 
enough,” he told me, and that look came 
back into his eyes—I was watching him— 
like he had when he spoke of her before. 
That look of a fat boy—seeing ghosts. 
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“Look here,’”’ I said to the kid, turning 
to her. “Look here, old sunshine, would 
you like another box with a picture on it— 
like that first one?”’ 

She was all over me, finishing up ruining 
my clothes. She acted just like a crazy pup 
that had been left alone, when you make 
friends with it—standing off first, then 
rushing in, all over you. 

“All right then. I’ll tell you what I’m 
going to do,” I said: “‘ Next time I’m going 
to bring you the biggest box of candy in the 
world—and the picture of the prettiest 
lady on it.” 

They stood there watching when I went 
away—he holding her up so as she could 
look, and she almost waving her arms out 
of her sleeves, screaming at me: ‘‘Come 
again! Come again, candy man!”’ 

And he stopping again, and trying to 
straighten her out, and hold her clothes 
together. 

“This thing is moving finely,” I said to 
myself. “T’ll sell him all right. I’ve got 
them feeding out of my hand. If I can 
only keep them so.” 

And I stepped into the telegraph office 
and sent a wire to Al, at the office: 


Express at once five pound box of candy 
mixture chocolates and colored bonbons 
fancy box picture of red headed girl on 
cover last without fail 


Coming home I thought about that funny 
look that came into his face when he talked 
about his wife. That’s the way you’ve got 
to do if you sell them. You’ve got to notice 
them—every little thing. You’ve got to be 
watching all the time, studying human 
nature, or you miss your bet. 

I went over to Aunt Martha’s for Sunday 
night’s supper. We were there alone to- 
gether and I got the old woman talking. 
She’d talk her head off to me now. 

“What was there about his wife?” I 
asked, taking a shot at it. 

““What do you mean?” she said, looking 
up sharp. ‘‘ What do you ask that for?”’ 


“‘Wasn’ttheresomething?’’Isaid. There | 
was of course. I saw it right off—the way | 


she acted. 

““Who’s been talking to you?”’ she said. 

“Nobody,” I answered her. ‘What was 
it? What’d she die of, in the first place?”’ 
I asked, taking another shot. 

‘She killed herself,” she said, coming out 
with it finally. 

“Killed herself!’ I said. 
getting it now. ‘‘ What for?” 


I saw I was 


“She was crazy,” she told me. “So | 
everybody thinks.” 

“ce Why? 9 

“T don’t know. Nobody knows. Just 


sitting round the farm. She was a kind of 
up-and-coming, ambitious girl. He was kind 
of a slow, easy-going fellow without any 
push—that never got anywhere. They 
didn’t get along together from the first. 
And finally she killed herself.’ 

“T see,” said I, sitting listening—now 
I’d got her going. © 

‘‘She blamed him for it,’’ she said. “She 
left a note saying so. He found it when he 
found her.” 

“Judas!’’ I said, getting it. ‘‘That’s 
where he gets that look—that scared look 
from.” 

“Have you noticed that too?” she said 
tome. “Ihave. He’s never been the same 
since, I believe—poor fellow. She was crazy 
probably. But I always thought he got the 
idea then, and he’s carrying it round in his 
head since that maybe he did kill her, after 
all, keeping her out there on that lonely 
farm. These big fat fellows like that are 
terribly sensitive sometimes.” 

“Y ou’re quitea student of human nature, 
ain’t you, Aunty?’ I said. 

“Oh, I don’t know as I am,” says she. 

Then she told me all about it. And I put 
it away. Isaw then it might come in useful 
somewhere. 

The next day I left them alone, and the 
day after. I fixed up my old friend who was 
working for me in town, so he’d know his 
man was coming. And I tried to sell one or 
two more. But no luck. The town was 
dead. 

The second morning a letter came from 
Al saying the candy’d started all right, 
with the red-headed girl’s picture on the 
cover, after he’d chased all over Kansas 
City for it all day. 

“What’s the big idea?”? he wanted to 
know. “I standing here fighting them off 
with both hands—and you wiring in for five- 
pound boxes of candy with red-headed girls 
on the cover for some country cuty with 
funny notions. It’s time you cut out the 
women and got in some cash—if we’re 
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_ Shoe 


“MAKES LIFE’S WALK EASY” 


TRADE MARK 
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EALERS who offer you Crossett Shoes do so 
solely because they want you to get the 
fullest possible value for your money. 

Marked durability and permanence of appear- 
ance make this a shoe which the dealer himself 
likes to wear. 

Why not look up the nearest shoe merchant who 
carries Crossett Shoes? He is a good man to know. 
“ ~ 

Crossett Walking Boots and Oxfords for Women 
contain the same fine leather and workmanship. 


LEWIS A. CROSSETT, Inc., Makers North Abington, Mass. 


$7.50 to $12 


Write for 


WANTED NEW IDEAS fistcr in 


ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions, Our four books sent 


ANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘Needed Inventions’’ and 
“*How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.”’ RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 


A Group of Portraits 


You can have all your friends’ photos 
on your room wall. Just use 


Moore Push-Pins 


E Glass Heads, Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers, the Hanger with 
@ Twist, for framed pictures, mirrors, etc. 


) At Stationery, Hardware, Drug and 
10° Photo Supply stores. 


Free. Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


\ Protect Your Abdomen 


7. aa 
AS 


Areal successful abdominal Protector 
(patented). Does not roll down from 
top or up from bottom. Same price 
as any good Supporter. 

Anatomical Chart, Pictures and 
Particulars Without Cost to You. 


GOODFORM MFG. CO. 
897 Mills Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


po) 


In Canada 13c. Samples and 
Booklet Free. Write Dept.S. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Our plan puts this high grade 
1918 wheel in your hands at 
once. Easy payments; no #& 
need to ‘save up.” Weship fy 


On Approval *5<c7 


Direct 
Freight Prepaid. Keep it if 
you like it—pay small de- § 
posit, then $1.00 a week; 

or return at our expense. { 

isk at all. Guar. » 

Noirs at = G 5) yrs % sprocket; coaster brake; 
Best Tires—the famous dove-tail color design, etc, 


Firestone Blue Non-Skid Tires 


L u 
Faust Coffee in instant FoRM 


OR the most delicious cup of coffee or tea 
put a teaspoonful of Faust Instant Coffee 
or Tea in a cup—add hot water and serve. 
Made in a second—no waste—no grounds or 
leaves—no boiling or cooking—no pots to clean. 
What’s more, Faust Instant Tea and Coffee con- 
tain no acids and are easily digested. Try them. 
Send dealer’s name and 30c. (foreign 40c.) for 
coffee or tea. Dealers supplied direct or by any 


7 


AN, i 


18 Big Features— 
“Finger” grips; 12-arm 


jobber. JOBBERS—WRITE US. 
WRITE TODAY for Plan and big Black Beauty Catalog (in al Pe i : WY . HH WArrPre: 
Save Money on a ae ae agencla, pie? “AUST INST, ANT COFFEE STE, 
parts, accessories, supplies — everything for cyclists. CEBLEANKE TEAKCOFFEE GSTibotis: 
Baha Hit 


HAVERFORD CYCLE CO. (Est.22Yrs.) Dept.R18, PHILADELPHIA 
I 


r 002° fore Single Drawin 


f HINK OF HE | Leading illustrators and commercial artists are | 
* frequently paid this much, and more, for single 
pictures or designs—and their work is eagerly sought. 
Thousands of advertisers, periodicals and publishers buy millions of dollars’ 
worth of designs and illustrations every year. If you like to draw, develop your 
talent into a high-salaried ability. Learn in your spare time by the “‘Federal"’ 


re § 


home-study method—a Course endorsed by artists and illustrators of national 


ff repute. Easy to learn, easy to apply. Write today for “‘ Your Future,”’ a beauti- 
Mf fully illustrated 56-page book every ambitious young man and woman should 
read. Free for the asking. ! 
Federal School of Commercial Designing, 43 Warner Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. | 
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One application gives color and gloss 

and hides the old color—two coats a 

factory finish. Dries in 48 hours. Water 

and weatherproof. Brilliant lasting 

finish. Trifling cost as Chi-Namel coy- 

ers one-third more surface than most 
. finishes. 


i HoChi-Namel Storer 


in your locality will teach you to 
grain in 5 minutes, free. 
are confined to one representative merchant 
in a locality—always a dealer known for high- 
grade service and reliable merchandise. 


Chi-Namel products 


The Ohio Varnish Co., Cleveland 
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going to last a week out. We're a sick 
woman ourselves.” 

He thought we were through, I could see 
that. He always did that then—when he 
gave up; he started joshing. He joshed 
alongin theletter; but. underneath the type- 
writing he’d written in by hand: ‘‘Three 
thousand this week — or flowers. Up to 

ou!” 
That was just it in a nutshell. Five 
days more, the first of the month—on Sat- 
urday—and that company was gone! And 
our wad with it! 

I got right up and telephoned to find out 
if my man had been over to the old guy I’d 
referred him to. 

“Yes,” said this old duck on the wire. 
“He camein. I told him what I could.” 

“Do you think he’ll buy?”’ I asked him. 

“‘T guess he would if the property was his. 
But as it is he’s hanging off.” 

“Hanging off? Why?” 

“Well, he don’t know as it’s safe; he 
don’t know as he’s got the right to, with his 
child’s money!”’ 

“‘Child’s money be damned!” I said. 
“‘Tt’s just as safe whether it’s hers or his, 
ain’t it? And he’s got the right, all right, 
to invest it as guardian.”’ 

“Yes,”’ he said, “‘legally.”’ 

“You told him so, didn’t you?” I asked 
him. And he said he did. 

“‘What else did you tell him?”’ 

“T told him all I could,” he said. “I 
pons advise them, straight out—you know 
that.” 

“Yes, I know that, you soft-voiced old 
crook,” I said to myself. 

“Tf you want my idea,” he said, “what 
he’ll want to do after you talk to him is to 
talk to somebody else and get more ad- 


ice. 

“He will, huh? We'll see about that!” 
I said, hanging up the telephone. I knew 
I’d got to head that off—if I sold him. 

““We’ll see about that,”’ I said to myself, 
and I called the express office right away 
and found my package was there. 

“T’ll sell you,’”’ Isaid. ‘‘And I’ll sell you 
to-night!” 

For I saw now. It was up to me to get 
that three thousand dollars that night! 

After supper I took my candy box and 
went out after it. 

You know how it is—if you’ve ever sold 
anything. You’ve got to get them—all 
fixed for you, the best you can. But there 
comes a time when you’ve got to make the 
break. , You’ve got to sell them. If you 
don’t they’re gone. That was me that 
night. It was now or never. 

I struck it wrong in the first place. When 
I got out there in the early evening he was 
out doing the dishes in the kitchen, the 
kid helping him what she could, running 
round with some sort of a crazy apron he’d 
rigged up hanging off her. The coconut- 
headed servant was gone—without notice. 
And he was doing the housework—prob- 
ably all tired out and ugly. It was lucky 
for me I had the kid with me. When she 
looked up and saw me coming she began 
yelling for me out the window—as usual: 
“Candy man! Candy man! Candy man!”’ 

I had her trained, all right—like the rest 
of the women. You feed them and they’re 
yours. 

‘What do you think of this, sister?’ I 
said, opening up and showing her the big 
round box and the red-headed dame on the 
cover, with her hair down. 

She didn’t think. She was too far gone. 
She just looked, with her hands behind her. 
She was a funny sight, all right, with that 
old apron on her pinned on with safety pins. 
All crookeder than ever, now theservant was 
gone. She stood and looked. She didn’t 
know there was so much candy in the world; 
nor he either for that matter. Five dollars 
for candy. One of those farmers! They’d 
drop dead first! 

“Take it, sister,’ I said, “‘it’s yours.” 

And she came over to get it. 

“Don’t touch it, Lotta,” said the father; 
“not till your hands are clean.”’ And he 
started washing them the best he could at 
the sink. 

The fact was it made about as much 
impression on him as it did on her—just as 
Iknewit would. SoI got him and sat down 
and passed him out my cigars—as expen- 
sive as the candy. Just to show them— 
always—that money’s no object! 

We sat there, and the kid sat over on one 
side and poked her candy and ate a piece or 
two he picked out for her, and stared at the 
box with the red-headed woman on the 
cover and the blue ribbon round it. Not 
saying much this time. It was too much 
for her. 
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‘“You may be surprised to see me,” I said 
to her father, “‘out here to-night. But I’m 
going away sooner than I expected. I’m 
going to-morrow. And I wanted to see the 
kid once more—and you!” I said, looking 
into his eyes. 

But he wiggled away and talked off. I 
couldn’t handle him—I saw that; not with 
her in the room. That was certain. I 
couldn’t get his mind down to anything. 

So I switched off and started talking to 
the kid and getting her up in my lap 

“What time does she go to bed? 2 I asked 
him over her head. 

“Tt’s past her bedtime now,” he told 
me, and pretty soon he started her off. She 
put up quite a holler.. She didn’t want to 
go and leave her candy. 

“Look,” I said, “sister! Listen! I’m 
going to tell you something. You like your 
eandy, don’t you? In great big boxes? 
Well, your poppa and I are going to do 
something to-night that’ll get you candy 
always—as long as you live. Understand? 
Would you like that?” I asked her, and got 
her bobbing her head up and down. 

“Will you go then? 

“Can I take my box with me if I do?” 
she said, watching her father. 

No. He wouldn’t have it. 

“Can’t I, if I’m very careful?” 

No, she’d get the box all dirty. She’d 
had enough anyhow. 

- And he left it on the dining-room table 
beside us and went into the next room with 
her. She was a bad loser. She went hard. 

““Come on now,” he said, ‘‘Lotta! No. 
If you speak about taking it again I’ll whip 
you!” 

She went with him finally, still making a 
fuss, looking back at me and the box over 
her shoulder, her eyes all lit up like a torch- 
light parade. She wasn’t sleepy a little bit. 

I could hear him undressing her in the 
next room. I sat there waiting. 

“Now—by Judas,” Isaid to myself, ‘‘now 
or never!” 

I’d got him to myself—for once. 

“Well,’’ I said when he came back, “‘did 
you see your man I sent you to? What’d 
he say?” 

“He spoke well of it,’”’ he said, moisten- 
ing his lips. I could see right then I was 
going to have trouble. The way his eyes 
slipped away from mine—as if he was 
ashamed of something. He didn’t want to 
do what I wanted him to do. And yet he 
didn’t want to hurt my feelings. I went 
right along, not noticing him. 

“That’s good,’ I said, “I’m glad of it. 
For I’ve got my proposition ready for you. 
I’ve got you all fixed up.” 

He started backing right off. He didn’t 
believe he could do it possibly. 

“How do you know,” I said, “‘ 
hear it?”’ 

He guessed he didn’t. 

“No,” Isaid. ‘‘I guess you don’t. Now 
here it is,” I said, holding him still with my 


until you 


eyes. “In the first place,” I said, ‘‘I found 
three thousand dollars of it I could lay aside 
for you.” 


That wouldn’t do. That wouldn’t do at 
all. It scared the life out of him just hear- 
ing the figures. If he put that much in and 
lost it they’d be ruined forever. 

“What is it, ” Tsaid—‘‘do you think that 
the company’s crooked, or I am? 

Neither one. Oh, no! He stammered 
and stepped all over. himself, afraid of hurt- 
ing my feelings again. 

“You're satisfied about that, are you, all 
right?” I said to him. ‘Or ain’t you?” 

Oh, yes, yes, he was satisfied. He’d go in 
himself —only he couldn’t do such a thing 
with the kid’s money. 

“That’s what we’re talking about, ain’t 
it?” I said. ‘Trying to. I’m telling you 
eee I’m going to do for her to make her 
safe.” 

That’s the way you’ve got to do with 
that kind. Go right after them. They 
ain’t telling you what they’ll do. You’re 
telling them. 

“Till tell you my part first,’ I said. 
‘* After that you can tell me what you want 
to do—if anything—for your kid. 

“Now the first thing I’m going to do,” I 
said, ‘“‘is to knock off my commission on the 
sale. It ain’t much,”’ I said, ‘‘ but it’s some- 
thing. It’s ten per cent. And that’ll let her 
have a little more. It will give her three 
thousand dollars’ worth and a little more. 
And she ought to have that much, anyhow, 
to make it worth while. Enough to give 
her and you a good comfortable income.”’ 

Hedidn’t want metodothat. Hecouldn’t 
take that much stock anyway, and he 
wouldn’t ask me to. 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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PROOF 
against FRAUD 


HE little silk threads are 
put in Government bank 
notes to protect the public 
against frauds; they are posi- 
tive proof of genuine money. 


This little Emblem Tag is be- 
ing place] a, cleansed gar- 
ments f cisely the same 
reason.- y an expert can 
tell whether a dark garment is 
properly clearsed, or has had 
only the surface soil removed. 
This Masfer, Cleaner’s tag is 
positive proof of genuine 
cleansing. 

If you do not know the Master 

Cleaners of your vicinity, write 


National Association of Dyers and Cleaners 
Fullerton Building Saint Louis 


BECK PAINT! 


Twelve hours after you paint a floor with 
this paint you can walk on it without leav- 
ing a track. It’s the paint when you're in 
ahurry. If you don’t know who sells it in 
your town, write us. 

THE BILLINGS-CHAPIN CO. 
Boston Cleveland New York 


for porches, floors and walls 
L PRES HARD OVERNIGHT 


How To MAKE 


$100.00 a Week 


Te salesmen who will give us 

eight hours a day and can aver- 
age three sales per hour with the 
three easy-selling Curtis publica- 
tions, The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and The 
Country Gentleman, we offer a regu- 
lar salary and commissions totaling 
$5000.00 a year. Proportionately 
liberal offers for spare-time work. 
A spare hour each day should bring 
you $25.00 a month extra. For our 
complete offer, write 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
319 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Adversity strikes 
Jrom an unexpected quarter 


With what a feeling of security, of wise foresight, 
you and your wife examine the fire insurance 
policy which protects the home for which you 
have saved so hopefully! But is it sufficient 
security? Adversity has other forms. 

You are the bread winner. What if an acci- 
dent interrupts or impairs your earning capacity? 
You have perhaps put some of your savings into 
jewels for the wife. What if they are stolen? 
The car you drive with so much pride, no matter 
how carefully you drive it, may injure someone. 


For over a hundred years the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company has paid losses 
with unfailing promptness from ade- 
quate resources. ‘The same responsibility 
is behind the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company. Between them 
they offer you complete protection. 


These are hateful thoughts, but you must think 
them. They would be catastrophes if they should 


‘ happen. 


The service of the Two Hartfords can give you 
the comforting assurance of complete protection. 
The proverb says the only way to 4e safe is never 
to fee/ secure, but that proverb was made before 
the Two Hartfords began to offer their complete 
protection. As soon as you have availed your- 
self of this service as far as it applies to you, 
you will not only de safe, but you will fee/ secure. 


Send for 
“THE HEEL OF ACHILLES,” 


written by the Two Hartfords. 
Hartrorp Fire INsurANCE Co. 
HartForD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY Co. 
HartTrForbD, Conn. 


Any agent or broker can sell you a Hartford policy 


which describes every kind of insurance 
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“I asked you over today, just to show you the difference 
between baking in an ordinary one-fuel range and a UNI- 
VERSAL Combination Range. 


_ “See these biscuits—how evenly done, all over—and the 
beautiful brown tops. My pies and cakes turn out just as 
lovely— and my roasts—so juicy and tender and brown. 


“You won’t have the troubles you now have, if you get a 


Baise Niweeal 
xr Artifici 
Gas and Coal 


A Twist of the 
Wrist Changes 
From Coal to 
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No Parts to Change | \ : Gaal 


“Mary, Here's the Kind of Biscuits 
I Get From My Range!” 


baking or roasting you have todo. For quick baking, use gas. 
For big roasts use coal, or use both coal and gas at the same 
time, if you want to. 


“To change fuels, you have only to turn the key little 
Mary is holding in her hand. Turn it one way for baking with 
gas. Turn it back again for coal. There are no parts to 
change as in ordinary combination ranges. And you can’t 
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UNIVERSAL. That’s because with the Universal Combina- 
tion Range you can use the fuel best suited to the cooking, 
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make a mistake, because ou have only to turn the key. 
That’s all!” Make up your mind to get a 


(U. S. Pat. Issued Dec. 25, 1917) 


Because you can use gas, coal, or wood to suit weather and cooking conditions it helps the Government conserve coal 
and lessens your fuel bills. Also enables you to have a warm kitchen in winter—a cool kitchen in summer. Because it bakes 
under most difficult conditions, it keeps servants contented and gives universal satisfaction to the whole family. 

Marion Harris Neil, M. C. A., former Cooking Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal, and National Culinary Expert, 
recommends it very highly. It is “starred” by Good Housekeeping Institute. Because of its superior features is the 
largest selling combination range in America. Investigate the merits of this wonderful range. See your dealer at once. 

The UNIVERSAL Combination Range is the most economical range to buy and to operate. Costs only a little more 
than a gas range and about the same as a coal range—you get both for practically 
the price of one. 

Sold for cash or on easy payments by leading dealers everywhere. 
nickel finish, and blue or black UNIVIT porcelain enamel. 

We also manufacture a full line of Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. 
dealer. Lowcost. Easy terms. 


Write for FREE Book 


which pictures and describes the wonderful Combination Range, and other stoves in the Universal line. 
Sent postpaid on request. Also name of nearest dealer. Write today. 


ribben & Sextom Company 


600-704 Sacramento Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 
DENVER MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO 
DE ALERS— Great demand for UNIVERSAL Combination Ranges, Stoves, Furnaces, makes 


agency most desirable in the field. Write for our unusual Sales Plan. 


' 


Made in plain or 
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Ask your 


- PORCELAIN :; 


A splendid, vitreous, porcelain 
enamel possessing unusual 
strength, durability and glaze. 
As far ahead of ordinary stove 
finishes as the porcelain enamel 
bathtub is over the old tin tub! 
Look for the trade mark UNIVIT, i 
| stamped on enamel, before you j 
| buy. Comes in black, blue or white. | 


Eastern Type UNIVERSAL Com- 
ination Range 
Right or left fire-box; base to the floor; 
brick fire-box lining for hard coal; drop 
ash chute if desired. Plain or nickel 
finish, and blue or black 
UNIVIT enamel. 
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(Continued from Page 110) 

“But I want to do it,’’ I said. ‘‘You’ve 
got to remember I’m not doing this for 
your benefit or for mine. I’m doing it for 
the kid.” 

Yes, he knew. But not so much. Not 
to-night; not till he saw somebody. 

“Yes,” I said, ‘‘to-night or never! I’ve 
got to go, finally. And these other people 
who want it have got to know to-morrow 
morning. 

“Now wait a minute!” I said. “Shut 
up—and hear me!”’ 

That’s the way you’ve got to do—go 
right after them; handle them. 

‘Now then,” iT said, ‘‘we’ll get down to 
the main idea—how to get the money and 
make you feel safe and comfortable,” I 
said. ‘‘That’s the first thing. 

““What’s the main trouble with the most 
of us,” I said, “buying anything? It’s 
getting the money to pay for it, ain’t it? 
Now you say you haven’t got it. All right. 
I'll engage to get it for you—at my bank. 

“Just a minute now,” I said. “Just a 
minute!’’ He tried to break loose again. 
“I’m going to show you the second thing 
now. Do you know what I’m going to do 
now—to get that money? Something I 
never did before in my life. I’m going to 
put my name right down beside where you 
put yours on the paper, representing the 
kid.” 

I had him wiggling now all right. 

“You see what I’m doing?’ I said to 
him. “I’m killing two birds with one stone. 
I’m getting you the money and I’m show- 
ing you where I stand on the proposition. 
Unless you think,” I said to him, ‘that 
I’m crooked and I haven’t got three thou- 
sand dollars—both!”’ 

And he was 


Oh, no, nothing like that! 
much obliged to me. But 

“Well, all right then,” I said, not notic- 
ing him sputtering. ‘‘That’s what I’m will- 
ing to do. A comparative stranger. Now 
what are you willing to do for your kid?” 

That’s the way you’ve got to do—shame 
them. Shame them into buying. I had 
him traveling circles. 

“Now here it is,’”’ I said, whipping the 
paper out of my pocket, ‘ ‘with my name 
on it. And there,”’ I said, pushing i it toward 
him, “is where you put yours.” And I 
moved up closer to him by the table along- 
side of his right arm. 

“That’s all there is. That’s all there is to 
it,’ I said. “‘You sign your name as her 
guardian here. I’ll do the rest. That’s all 
you'll hear about it until your dividends 
start coming in. Now, then, what are you 
going to do?” 

But he shied off right away, at the paper. 

“What is this,’”’ he wanted to know— 
“a mortgage?” 

“Mortgage, no!’’ I said. ‘‘ Nothing but 
a common note, with my name down along- 
side of yours. Comeon. Come on,’ I said, 
pointing. ‘“‘Right here! What are you 


waiting for?”’ 
He fought off and 


But he wouldn’t. 
backed away. You know how they are if 
you’ve ever sold them anything. You 
can feel them coming or going—as if you 
had your hands on them. 

I fought it out with him then. I’d almost 


_ get him. I dragged him up to it time after 


SRR ew 


| ing in that foolish, weak voice. 


time. And he’d slip away. The sweat was 
pouring down off my face. By Judas! I 
thought I was going to lose him. I thought 
two or three times he was gone. 

Thad him trembling all over, teetering on 
the edge. But he wouldn’t sign. The aver- 
age salesman would have lost him, eased 
up. Just the wrong thing. I saw he’d got 
to have some more! 

“You will, huh?’ I said to myself, grit- 
ting my teeth. ‘‘ Well, by Judas, we'll see 
about this!” 

And I pulled that last thing on him— 
that thing that old Aunt Martha gave me 
about his wife. I drew back and I stuck it 
into him. 

“T can’t do that—I can’t!”’ he kept say- 
“I. can’t 
speculate with my little girl’s property. It 


| might ruin her—all her life.” 


I stopped stiff and looked at him. 

“Speculate!’”’ I said. ‘‘Ruin her! You 
make my neck sick. You’re damn careful 
about your kid, ain’t you? Speculate? 
No!” Isaid. ‘‘You’ll put her into a sure 
thing.” ~ 

What did I mean by that? 

“T’m sick and tired of listening to you,” 
Isaid. ‘‘Sure? It’s sure, now, ain’t it,’’ I 
asked him—‘“‘ what she’s getting? ti 

What was she getting? 

“Nothing!” I said to him. ‘No bring- 
ing up, no education, no enjoyment like 
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other kids. Nothing, net! That’s what 
she’s getting. That’s sure enough, ain’t 
rete 

I had him swallowing like a drowning 
man. I kept right after him. 

“That’s sure,” I went along. ‘‘But it’s 
no surer than what’ll happen to her the rest 
of her life, after she’s brought up that way. 
Where’ll she be twenty years from now,” 
I said to him, ‘‘if she comes up like this? 
You know as well as I do. She'll be right 
here on this small farm or some other one 
just likeit, lugging water, cooking, washing 
till her hands are boiled, and her hair hang- 
ing all over her face. Hung up here for the 
rest of her life. 

“You know what it does to them here— 
the women?”’ I said. 

“No,” he said, that seared look jumping 
up into his eyes all of a sudden. 

“Tt kills them—if. you want to know,” I 
said; “‘half the time.’’» I could see him 
scringe when I shoved it into him. “Kills 
them,” I said, ‘‘ifit don’t drive them crazy.”’ 

I had him sitting there, paralyzed. 

“Where do they all come from,” I said 
to him, “‘anyhow?”’ 

“Who?” he said, just moving his lips 
now. 

“The ones in the insane asylum!”’ 

He stopped talking entirely—sat there 
staring with those scared fat boy’s eyes. 

‘Farmers’ wives,” I said, ‘‘more than 
half of them. That’s whoitis. You know 
who does it, don’t you?’ I said, keeping 
right after him. ‘‘ You know who’s respon- 
sible? The careful boy—the one that never 
takes a chance; that never makes a dol- 
et and never takes a chance till it’s too 
ate. 

“He’s the kind boy, all right, to his 
family—to the women. He never gets 
drunk, or spends the money, or comes home 
and kicks his wife. You know what he 
does do, though—don’t you?” 

He didn’t speak—just sat there seeing 
ghosts—with those little round eyes. 

“Nothing much,” I said, ‘“‘but play the 
same old sure thing. Nothing but keep 
them between the kitchen and the pigpen, 
till they’re so sick of life they want to quit 
it. Nothing much,’ I said, “but killthem!”’ 

He gave a kind of a croak. 

“What do you think of that kind?” I 
said. ‘‘Those sure ones—those careful ones 
that never do anything? Are they such 
good fellows to their women, or ain’t 
they?” 

“Here,” he said, choking. 

“Do you want to fix your little girl like 
that or don’t you?” 

“Here,” he said, choking, “‘let me have 
it!’”’ And he reached his hand for the 
paper. 

“That’s the stuff!’’ I said. 
man!” 

And all at once I saw the water coming 
into his eyes. That’s a sure sign. It never 
fails. When they do that you’ve got them! 

I was right there, all ready for him. Up 
close beside his right arm. 

“Here!” I said. ‘‘Here! Take this. 
Sign here!’”’ And I had my fountain pen 
out—handing it to him. 

“Come on. Comeon. Come on,” I said 
to myself, willing him to do it. The sweat 
ran right off my face. ‘‘Come on,” I was 
saying under my breath, “‘sign! You’ve 
got to. I’mstronger than you are. Sign!”’ 

And I shoved the pen into his hand. 

He took it. He didn’t know whether he 
was writing or playing the piano. I had 
him sold. All signed! 

And just then I felt something soft touch 
my arm. 


I didn’t move. I didn’t dare. I had him 
with his pen just teetering to sign. A 
feather would knock him either way. I 
didn’t move—I just turned my eyes. And 
there she was—there was that kid again 
standing back of me, in an old half-buttoned 
nightgown, put on inside out. 

“Sh-h,”’ she said with her lips, making a 
sign to me with her finger. 

I got it right off. She was out there, 
stealing out to get to her box of candy. 
And she thought I’d help her. 

There’s times like that when your mind 
acts without you. I had him doing what I 
told him to; right there under my will 
power—all worked up, all ready. But if 
any single thing happened then to break 
him loose—if he saw that kid especially — 
down he went again, clear down back to the 
bottom, lost for that night—and forever. 
I knew it. I could feel it. It was that one 
second—or it was never. 

I saw it allin that one turn of my eyeball; 
and when I saw it I knew just what I’d got 
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There were so many 
duties crowded upon 
W. L. Douglas while he 
was “bound out” pegging 
shoes that he did not have 
much opportunity to play. 
On one occasion when he 


had completed all his 
tasks and was told to 
“play awhile,” he went 
out in the yard and dug 
a hole in the ground — 
his idea of play was to 
work at something. 


~ Copyright, W.L.Douglas Shoe Co. 
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“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE”’ 


#3 350 $4 84o0 355 if 78%8 


W. L. Douglas name and the 
retail price is stamped on the 


bottom of every pair of shoes & 


before they leave the factory. “ 
The value is guaranteed and 
the wearer protected against 
high prices for inferior shoes. 
You can save money by wear- 
ing W. L. Douglas shoes. The 
best known shoes in the world. 


he quality of W. L. Douglas 

product is guaranteed by | 
more than 40 years’ experi- 
ence in making fine shoes. 
The smart styles are the 
leaders in the fashion cen- 
tres of America. They are Best in the World 
made in a_ well-equipped $3 $2.50 $2 
factory at Brockton, Mass., 
by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under the di- 
rection and supervision of experienced men, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to make the best 
shoes for the price that money can buy. 

he retail prices are the same everywhere. They 

cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New 
York. They are always worth the price paid for them. 

CAUTION — Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas 


name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom 
and the inside top facing. This is your only protec- 
tion against high prices for inferior shoes. BEWARE 
OF FRAUD 


Sold by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 W.L. Douglas stores. 
If not convenient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask your local 
dealer for them. Take no other make. Write for booklet, 
showing how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


Vhs g Z President 


BOYS’ SHOES 


W.L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO. 
155 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 


TLONG 


TRADE MARK 


FEATHER-WEIGHT - - FLAT-KNIT 


Union Suits 


Like a blotter to the body 
HERE is a flat-knitted union suit that ab- 


sorbs perspiration and never gives the 


clammy feeling of hard, tightly-woven cloth. 


You can get a loose-fitting athletic style in Last- 


long—other styles if you prefer them. 


The elastic, absorbent, 
coolness, comfort and complete satisfaction. 


knitted fabric assures 
Plenty 


of room where you need it. 


Many of our friends tell us Lastlong is the best 
popular priced union suit value they know of for the 
money. Get acquainted with it. 


Ask your dealer for Lastlong Union Suits 


If he doesn’t carry them send us his name. Write 


for booklet and swatch of Lastlong flat-knit, feather- 
weight fabric. 


Lastlong Underwear Co. 
349 Broadway, New York 
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What Are You Doing? 


Calkins, Kohl, Starr, Kemp 
and a score of our other val- 
ued young men have gone 
to war. 


Before Uncle Sam borrowed 
them, we were paying them, 
on an average, $300.00 a 
month. 


Are you doing as well? 


John Calkins 
A Dollar an Hour 
You can! 


$300.00 
a Month 


The fact that they have gone 
gives you a remarkable op- 
portunity. 


The demand for the three 
nationally popular Curtis 
periodicals, The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The 
Country Gentleman, is 
greater than ever before. 
Thousands of orders are 
coming directly to us simply 
because our staff of local 
salesmen is not big enough 
to handle all the business. 


We Need You 


to represent us locallyin your 
spare time—and we will pay 
you liberally in salary and 
commission for the new and 
renewal subscriptions you 
can easily and quickly secure. 


Edwin Kohl 
$500 a month 


Raymond Starr 
$100 a week 


You can use more money. 
We can use you. 


Let’s get together. 


Wesley Kemp 
$1600 a year 


Just Clib and Mail the Coupon—Today 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
320 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please tell me how much you’ll pay me for my spare time. 


Name 


Address 


City. 


my right arm. I sat 
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to do. Here I was— 
like this: That box of 
candy sat there on the 
table just about as far 
as I could reach with 


there at his right hand, 
pushing the pen on him | 
with my left one. I kept on just exactly 
aslwas. But withthe right hand I reached 
out and started and pushed the box of 
candy over to the kid. 

I could tell by the way she stood up 
against me that she was waiting for it— 
standing still, keeping back out of sight. 

“Here,’”’ I said again to theman. ‘“‘ Here. 
This is the place,’’ and I reached over and 
almost pushed the pen on the paper. And 
all the time I was edging back the box of 
candy to the kid, keeping her occupied. 

He wouldn’t notice anything common— 
probably. He was too light in the head for 
that now. His hand was all over the lot. 
But just as I was getting the candy over 
toward her, on the edge, I hit a fold in the 
tablecloth with it. I jerked it, I suppose, 
too hard, and the box and all started off— 
on the floor! I saw what was coming now. 

“No, no!” I said, talking up in his ear as 
loud asI could. ‘‘There! Sign it there!” 

And when I said it I just grabbed the kid 
and put my hand over her mouth! I knew 
what would happen now, when she saw 
that going on the floor. She’d roar her 
head off. I could feel her starting when I 
grabbed her. 

I caught her and held her up against me 
with my right elbow, squeezing her so she 
couldn’t get away. And my left hand was 
on his right arm while he signed. 

“That's it,’”’ said) “That's right.’” “His 
hand was shaking all over the paper. I 
thought he’d never get done signing it. 

T held her still while her father was finish- 
ing it. Then I reached over with my one 
hand and blotted it and picked it up. 

There it was finally. I had him signed 
up. I had him sold! 


“Oh, you get them,” he said. ‘You sell 
them—when you know how!” 

His voice was sharp. There was a glint 
in his eye—of hate. The world-old hatred 
of Ho hunter for the hunted—never satis- 
fied. 

“What about the kid?” I said finally. 
“What happened—when you took your 
hand off her mouth?” 

“‘T was going to tell you about that,” he 
said. ‘‘You’ll laugh your head off. 

“T took my hand away right off, when he 
signed, and let her go. She didn’t even 
yell at first. She couldn’t. She was catch- 
ing her breath. | 

“What's this?’ I said right away, turn- 
ing round. 

“There she stood—the box of candy all 
over the floor—that little old nightgown, 
inside out, hanging down sideways over one 
shoulder. Pifflicated! The most surprised 
kid you ever saw in your life. 

“*Why, Lotta!’ I said. 

“ And her father woke up, looking at her. 

“**What’s this?’ he said after me, seeing 
the mess on the floor. 

“*«She must have come,’ I said, explain- 
ing it, ‘and pulled it down, reaching. I 
didn’t hear her—did you?’ 

““No, he didn’t hear her. 

“All this time the kid just stood there, 
getting her breath back—looking at me and 
backing off. 

“*What are you doing out here, any- 
how?’ he said to her, getting cross. ‘Didn’t 
I tell you I’d whip you if you didn’t leave 
that candy alone?’ 

“And just then she started yelling— 
catching her. breath finally. 

“*Stop!’ her father said. ‘Stop!’ 

“He was getting raw—the way they do 
sometimes, just after you’ve sold them. 


“What is it,’’? I Said — 
““—Do You Think That the Company's Crooked, or I Am?"* 


April 13,1918 


‘Don’t, dear,’ I said to her, grabbing 
her hand. ‘Bea sport, sunshine. We'll pick 
it up for you.’ P 

“But she pushed me away, slapping at 
me, and stood there crying, trying to talk. 

““*He knocked it off!’ she said. ‘He 
knocked it off!’ 

“*Who? What?’ I said. ‘Me?’ 

“*He—he hurt me. He hurt me. That — 
man!’ she said, going toward her father and 
starting up crying again. But that didn’t 
help her much either. 

““*TLotta!’ said her father. ‘Lotta!’ he 
said, yelling to make her hear him. 

“*Yes—yes, sir,’ she said, stopping. 

“*That’s enough. Now go to bed,’ he 
said, ‘unless you want papa to whip you. 
You’re a bad, bad girl. It’s bad enough,’ 
he said, ‘for you to come out and get your 
candy when papa told you not to. But it’s 
worse to lie about it afterward. Now 
keep still,’ he said, ‘and go to bed or I'll 
whip you.’ 

““*Tisten,’ I said to him, from where I 
was, down picking up the candy—and 
I handed him the box. ‘Why don’t you let 
her take this with her—empty? She can’t 
hurt it now.’ : 

“So finally he let her have it, and turned 
her round and started her off to bed again. 
The last I saw of her she was going off with 
that little old crooked canton-flannel night- 
gown hanging off from one shoulder—try- 
ing with one hand to keep from stepping on 
it, hanging onto her candy box with the 
other—wondering just what had happened 
to her anyhow! 

“Laugh? Honest, I never laughed so — 
much in my life as when I got back with the 
three thousand and told Al Carson about 


it. 

““*Nalk about taking candy from a kid,’ 
said Al. ‘You give it to them. It’s your 
regular stock in trade.’ 

“But just the same, when I go out to sell 
them I sell them! You notice that!’ I said 
to him. 

“*Vou do, boy! That’s right!’ hesaid. 


“And I do, if I do say so. It’s knowing 
the game. It’s knowing human nature, as 
I was telling you.” 

“How’d this kid come out,” I said, “‘ with 
her investment?”’ 

““The war came on, that next year, didn’t 
it?”’ he said, giving me his sudden stare. 
“The land’s there,’”’ he went on, ‘‘and it’s’ 
good land—when they’ll let you get to it.” 

And he cursed the Mexicans. 

“We ought to know,” he said; “Al and 
me. It bust us. We’re the chief mourners. 
We might have made a fortune out of that 
thing.” 

He stopped—staring off again—his mind 
and nerves on the lookout now for some- 
thing new. He took out a cigar from his 
vest pocket and tore off one side from it, 
chewing it. 

“‘There’s only one in a hundred of those 
things,’’ he remarked gloomily, ‘‘you ever 
make your big clean-up on. But when it 
comes once it’s a wonder.” 

All at once he sat up straight and waved 
his hand to someone at the hotel desk—a 
tall stiff man in black. 

“There’s a fellow now,” he said, “‘that’s 
made one killing anyhow.” 

““Who’s that?” 

“Christian George. I'll tell you about 
him sometime,” he said, and got up. ‘ 

“T guess I’ll go over and see him,” he 
said. ““We’ve got a game of poker on to- — 
night.” m4 
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smooth and unbroken.” 


Buy the window shade 


OU can be sure that you have chosen the 

window shade of superior wearing quality. You 
can know by using the famous Brenlin test, which 
shade will soon wrinkle and sag at your windows 
—which will hang smooth and straight without 
cracks or pinholes, year after year. 


Fold the ordinary window shade—coarse, loosely- 
woven material “filled” with chalk and clay to give 
body and smoothness. How easily this filling falls 
out! Ugly cracks and pinholes are left! Fold 
Brenlin. There zs no filling to loosen; it is just fine, 
strong cloth—a window shade material that wears 
two or three times as long as an ordinary shade. 


Why Brenlin wears so wonderfully 
Brenlin cloth is firm—perfectly woven—even 
the number of threads to a square inch is counted 
and kept the same Special treatment prevents 
wrinkles or sagging. Expensive, scientifically pre- 
pared color, that will not spot nor fade, keeps 
Brenlin supple and reveals its beautiful texture. 


And what makes Brenlin wear longer than or- 
dinary shades, is that this specially treated cloth 


“This folding makes cracks and 
pinholes in ordinary window 
shade cloth—it leaves Brenlin 


that stands this test 


It is the window shade made to resist wear 


has absolutely no“filling” in it. No chalk and clay 
to crumble at the first real test. 


Buy this window shade material that is two or 
three times as economical as an ordinary shade. 


See Brenlin at your dealer’s 


Go to the Brenlin dealer in your town, see the 
many rich, mellow colorings he has in this won- 
derful wearing material. 


To have all your windows the same color on the 
outside, yet to have a pleasing variety of color 
schemes in different rooms, get Brenlin Duplex, 
one color on one side, another color on the other. 


The hundreds of 
windows in the 
Michigan Central 
R.R. Station, De- 
troit, Michigan, 
were shaded with 
Brenlin by the 
Elliott-Taylor- 
VW oolfenden Co. 


Make sure you get genuine Brenlin. Try the 
folding test. Look for the word “Brenlin” perfo- 
rated on the edge—when you buy, and when 
your window shades are hung. 


If you do not know where to find Brenlin, write 
us and we will see that you are supplied. 


For windows of little importance Camargo or 
Empire shades give you the greatest value obtain- 
able in filled window shades. 


Free book on how to shade your windows 
Send for this attractive book today. It tells how 
you can make your windows and your whole home 
more beautiful. It suggests delightful ways to use 
the charming Brenlin colors. With it we will send 
actual samples of Brenlin window shade material 
in several different colors. 


Chas.W. Breneman & Co., 2021 Reading Road, 
Cincinnati, Ohio—*The oldest window shade 
house in America.” Factories: Cincinnati, O., 
and Brooklyn, N.Y. Branches: New York City 
and Oakland, Cal. Owners of the goodwill 
and trade-marks of the Jay C. Wemple Co. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Chas. W. Breneman & Co. 
2021 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me “‘How Shall I Shade and Decorate My 
Windows?” 


Name_ = = Be ES 


Street 


Cutting Maintenance Expense 
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When returns are all in and department costs 
figured to a hair, then do the efficiency figures of 
equipment operated by Robbins & Myers Motors 
speak for themselves. 


For here figures become eloquent with a direct- 
ness that is unmistakable. Here the tangible and 
intangible elements of production stand illumined 
in the balance sheet. 


Representative concerns who have well learned 
their lesson know that maintained production and 
reduction of maintenance cost are largely matters 
of right operating equipment. 


To them, Robbins & Myers Motors are veritable 


guarantees of production and low maintenance ex- . 


pense. A motor that keeps wheels turning with- 
out gaps of idleness is a good investment. 


Back of every R & M Motor is an experience of 
21 years in the building of motors from 1-40 to 30 


horsepower—motors for the factory, store, office 
and home. 


These include motors for general power services 
and motors of special design as a built-in part of 
the better vacuum cleaners, washing machines, 
addressing and mailing machines, coffee grinders, 
meat choppers and other electrically driven labor- 
saving devices. 


A Robbins & Myers Motor on any of these de- 


vices is a sure sign of super-quality throughout. 


Power users, electrical equipment manufacturers 
and dealers find a marked value, performance and 
prestige in Robbins & Myers Motors. Detailed in- 
formation upon request. 


The Robbins & Myers Co., Springfield, Ohio 
For T:wenty-one Years Makers of Quality Fans and Motors 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
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The Ally of Time 
The modern army uses motor transportation 


wherever possible because Time is the greatest < 
single factor in military operations. 


Likewise in civil life, Time is more valuable, more important 
than any other one thing. As a time-saver the Dort has 
more than justified itself for greater use during these times 
when conservation and efficiency are imperative. 


ae 


The Dort is thrifty in tires, fuel and oil because it is of con- ie é5 

; Be servative size, carries no excess weight, and is built for 

| & service without waste. It is a car that gives unusual satis- Open Cars 
faction and depreciates slowly because it is made of unusually Touring $865 
good materials and built unusually well. Roadster $865 
One does not need to save a great deal of time in a year Fourseason Cars 
to pay for a Dort Car—nor a great deal of time in a week to Sedanet $1000 
pay for its small weekly upkeep. Sedan $1265 
The 1918 Dort Models are particularly smart, handsome cars, Coupé $1265 
comfortable, ample, readily handled and easily cared for. All prices F, O. B. 


Flint, Mich. 
See the Dort at your dealers. 


DORT MOTOR CAR CO., FLINT, MICH. 


Canadian Factory: Gray-Dort Motors, Ltd., Chatham, Ont. 


SEDANET OPEN 


SEDAN OPEN 


Fourseason Cars 


The Dort Sedan, Coupé 
and Sedanet enjoy great 
popularity among those 
seeking in a car fine ap- 
pearance, utility and com- 
fort at a low price. 
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In the Home generally — but more 
especially so at Housecleaning time, 


Old Dutch 
is your dependable helper. 


Does better work- goes farther - cheaper 
than soap. It halves your time, halves 
your labor, halves your expense. 


Price - Quality- Quantity always the same 
Large sifter can 10¢ 
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ran, Clothes 


WOUNG MEN AND MEN WHO-STAY YOUNG 


Surety 


F-OsR 


ola* impression of youthful vigor is admired in men of all ages. 
Clothes mean much to the personality. Older men also find 
the smartness that characterizes Society Brand Clothes within the 
bounds of conservative taste. 


What the mark ‘“‘Sterling’? means on silver, the label 
6< : AF 

Society Brand’’ means on ready to wear clothes. A guar- 
antee of integrity. It is the pledge of the makers. Go to 
« . 
“Style Headquarters’’—where Society Brand Clothes are sold. 


ALERED DECKER & COHN, Makers 
In Canada, Society Brand Clothes, Limited. 
Chicago New York Montreal 


Clad in Society Brand 
Clothes, Father and Son 
appear like brothers. They 


level men’s ages. 


@A.D.&C. 
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FTER the day’s romp there is nothing more likely to 
promote sound refreshing sleep than a warm footbath 
| with the velvety, copious lather of Ivory Soap. Mild 
and pure, it not only cleanses the tender little feet and tired 
legs without a sign of smart or burn but, equally important, it 
takes the refreshing water into the pores so that nerves and 
muscles are soothed and quieted for a good night’s rest. 


IVORY SOAP. .... ..... 99i%0% PURE 
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ARDTACK slouched on 
the seat of the wagon and 
let the mules go as they 
pleased. It was a pitch- 

black night and nothing could be seen 
of the road but the ghostly outlines 
of the trees that bordered it. He 
puffed on a cigarette; the assistant 
teamster beside him also puffed on 
a cigarette; both were breaking regu- 
lations, but what does a mule skinner 
care about regulations? 

“Tt’s awful quiet to-night,’’ re- 
marked Hardtack. ‘‘No barrage or 
nothing. The boys must of run out 
of rockets, I reckon, hey? Whoa 
there, Slum! What’s got into you?” 

What had got into Slum was the 
approach of a six-inch shell. It went 
screaming overhead, to fall in the 
field beyond them. A blinding burst 
of flame, a crash, and a geyser of 
earth spurted high in air. 

“Boy howdy, but that one was close, Hardtack!’’ exclaimed his companion. 

“Shucks!” replied the driver, steadying his team. “Two hundred yards is as 
good as a mile. The ol’ boche ain’t got a shell in his whole dog-goned army with my 


“name on it; Wally.” 


“T reckon now you ain’t scared of them babies a-tall?’’ the other jeered. 

“Catch ’em in my teeth! It’s got so I don’t sleep good nights onless they put on a 
lV hate first.”’ The mules settled to a steady walk again and the men lapsed into silence. 
Vivid flashes now zigzagged across the horizon ahead of them and to their right; the 
thuddering Evening Hymn had opened. 

Hardtack was carrying up rations to his company in H 3—which is the official 
designation of their section of trench. Behind came two other wagons, one loaded 
with duckboards, the other with firewood and charcoal. 

" Suddenly the leading mules shied and the driver became conscious of a vague shape 
in front; also he heard the fierce throb of a motor. 

“Right!” he bawled over his shoulder, and the two wagons in rear took the edge 
of the road to let an ambulance by. 

But the ambulance driver remained unappeased. He had been forced to ditch the 
nose of his machine to avoid collision, and now he leaned out to yell: “Hi, you poor 


_Tookie! Why the hell don’t you keep to the side?” 


“Rookie!” retorted Hardtack in a hoarse bellow. ‘Rookie? Why, say, you li’l’ 
shrimp, I done served more time in the guardhouse than you have in the army!”’ 


ge ses 


The Ever Faithful Missouri Mules Have Been Shipped in Large Numbers to France, to Haul 
Supply Trains Across the SnowsLaden Fields From the Seaport to the Camps 


This exchange of repartee seemed 
to please the assistant teamster. 

““You sure got the best of him 
there, Hardtack,’’ he remarked. 
“And you didn’t have to lie, neither.”’ 

“‘They’re awful fresh, them 
Buddy boys. From the way they 
act you’d think they owned the road. 
Why, them fellers run right down the 
middle at forty mile an hour without 
even a candle goin’. If they ever 
bump me, Wally—say, if I had my 
way, do you know what I’d do?” 

“Uh—uh! What'd you do?” 

“T’d put a bunch of them ambu- 
lance boys out mendin’ wire when 
the moon was full.” 

““Sure!’’ agreed Wally. ‘‘And 
then send up a rocket for a barrage.” 

In perfect accord on this point 
they went along without further con- 
versation, their progress marked by a 
rending creak and clatter that must 
have been plainly audible in the German lines; but that fact did not bother Hardtack 
at all. Presently they entered a village. It was dark, and still as death. The bare 
skeleton of the ruined church showed dimly against the sky line. 

“Here’s that fork again,” murmured Wally. ‘‘Couldn’t you make ’em move a little 
faster, Hardtack?”’ 

““What’re you scared of?’ was the scornful rejoinder. “If one gets you it gets you, 
and if it don’t it don’t. That’s all there is to it. No use dodgin’. It’s just Fate.” 

“Maybe so,” said Wally dubiously; ‘‘but I believe in helpin’ Fate all you can. Git 
up there, Slum!”’ 

In the center of the village the road split. It was this crossroads that gave Wally 
so much concern, for Heiny had a nasty habit of dropping a shell slap into the middle 
of it every now and again; and one never knew at what moment he would turn it 
loose. He had thrown five there in the course of the afternoon, as Wally well knew, 
because he had seen the results brought into a field hospital; so now the assistant 
teamster involuntarily braced his feet against a possible shock, precisely as you do 
when your car seems about to hit a tree. As for Hardtack, he probably didn’t think 
of the risk at all. If he did, his mind was serene, for he hummed a tune and never 
altered his pace a jot. 

The wagons passed the fork without misadventure and took the turn to the left. 
Soon the village was behind them and they were out on a screened road. On their 
right rose a twenty-foot camouflage screen of upright leafy boughs bound together with 
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wire, designed to hide traffic during the day from German 
eyes. Of course the boche knew perfectly well the loca- 
tion of the road and had his guns registered on it, but the 
artificial hedge prevented him to some extent from dis- 
cerning what was going on there. 

Whang! 

“Oh, oh!”’ said Wally indifferently. A shrapnel shell 
had burst above the crossroads behind them. 

“Ain’t it a fright!’’ observed Hardtack—‘“‘ain’t it a 
fright how much stuff they kin toss over without gittin’ 
anybody!” 

“That don’t hurt my feelings none.” 

“Why, last Saturday night when they pulled that big 
bombardment the shells was comin’ over three hundred 
to the minute along here, and a bunch of ambulances went 
plumb through it; yes, sir! And the only one that got hit 
had his headlights knocked off. What do you know about 
that, Wally?” 

“But they got some of our boys.” 

“Yes; and how come? Four of ’em wouldn’t never of 
been touched only they had to stand out in the street to 
see where the dadgummed things was bustin’. Some 
guys’re just naturally boneheads, Wally, and that’s all 
there is to it.” 

Shortly they arrived at a gap in the hedge. A faint road 
led off through this gap, which was protected from obser- 
vation by a small screen afew yards back. The mules took 
the turn of their own free will; it was perfectly familiar to 
them, for they had made the trip to the trenches scores of 
times in the past. 

The wagons were now in open country. Had it been 
daylight they would have been in full view of the boche 
lines—and there was more than a mile to be crossed before 
they reached their destination! 


He Must Have Swallowed It 


T WAS lighter in the open, and the pair could see the frost 

glistening on the ground. When one of the mulesstepped 
off the narrow path the grass crackled under his feet. The 
noise sounded like small-arms fire in the stillness, for it 
was bitter cold. 

“Ain’t it about time we hit that ol’ bump, Wally?” 
inquired Hardtack in what he fondly believed to be a 
whisper. “‘I dassn’t turn out account of the holes, but it’s 
right along here somewheres, [know. Keep youreye Mf 

Crash! 

The front wheels struck a deep fissure and the mules 
began to plunge. With a master hand Hardtack fairly 
lifted them out of the hole; then, standing up, lashed the 
team with his whip. 

“You, Slum! You! Atta boy! Go it!” 

The four broke into a mad scramble. And at the same 
moment there came the wicked rat-tat-tat-tat of a 
machine gun. Bullets whined overhead. 

“Come on, you!”’ yelled Hardtack to the drivers in rear. 
' There was no need to urge them. They took the bump 
with a rush; it sounded like unloading a thousand trunks 
from a baggage car. And the boche sniper was spraying 
the spot for all he was worth. 

In the lee of a ridge a hundred yards beyond, Hardtack 
pulled up. The machine gunner could not reach them 
there. 

“Anybody git it?”’ he asked. 

“Daley’s shot in the cheek.” 

“The hell you say!” 

Investigation developed that the driver of the second 
wagon had a slight cut on the left jaw. It was also brought 
out that he would not have been touched had he not been 
chewing tobacco; the bullet clipped the bulge. 

“Who’sgotany?”’ 
he demanded. ‘TI 
must of swallowed 
mine.” 

"Twas a merry 
jest and they went 
along in fine humor. 

“That dog-goned 
sniperissureabear,”’ 
remarked Hardtack. 
“Tt looks like he’s 
got every spot in 
this whole sector en- 
filaded. The way 
he cracks down 
on the path up to 
the kitchen 
Stead-ay, mules!” 

Wally answered, 
not without irrita- 
bility: ‘‘Why the 
Sam Hill don’t they 
go get him? Here 
he’s been shootin’ 
7em up for twoweeks 
now and nobody’s 
so much as tossed a 


“Can’t locate him. But you got to hand it to him, Wally. 
Yes, sir, I’d like to shake hands with that guy—he can make 
that machine’of his’n playjHock the Kaiser. We’ll git him, 
though! Me and the captain’re ribbing up a sure-enough 
surprise party. And when we do lay hands on him I aim 
to hold him down on the ground and bite his ear. Giddap, 
mules!” 

They made the rest of the journey to H 3 without mis- 
hap. The men there could hear them coming a mile away 
and wondered why on earth the Germans didn’t shell the 
party. The reason probably lay in the fear of reprisal fire. 

That consideration has an important bearing on routine 
artillery work. All sorts of activities are constantly going 
on behind the lines which the other side might easily break 
up by shelling, but doesn’t. True, they are apt to shower a 
point where unwonted movement is descried and make a 
point of peppering company kitchens and crossroads at 
odd times of the day and night; yet there is a limit beyond 
which they do not pass except during a real offensive. 
Men must eat—and two can play at the game of worrying 
ration carriers. The consequence is that small supply 
parties are often let alone when they could easily be broken 
up or destroyed. The reason may be, What’sthe use? Or 
it may be, You leave me alone on this and I’ll leave you. 

The company headquarters were in what had once been 
a tiny village. It was now a mere jumble of broken brick 
and stone. A few walls still stood, but they were wide 
open to the winds of heaven. Great holes gaped in them 
where shells had hit; not a roof remained. 

Through this village meandered the trenches of H 3 
sector, and under the deeper piles of débris were the dug- 
outs. The company kitchen was located under the pow- 
dered ruins of a house on the edge of the place; sheet iron 
and sandbags protected it from shrapnel, but a six-inch 
shell would have sent it to Kingdom Come with one 
direct hit. 

Arrived close to the kitchen the wagons halted. 

“Say,” yelled Hardtack, “‘where do you want this junk 
dumped anyhow?” 

Followed a loud argument with the men detailed to 
receive it. A lieutenant heard the hubbub in his dugout 
and emerged hotfoot to quiet them. 

**Stop that noise there!’’ he ordered while still fifty feet 
from them. ‘‘ Don’t you know the Germans’ll hear you?” 

“What if they do?”’ returned the mule skinner, unaware 
that it was an officer. ‘‘Don’t you suppose they know 
there’s a war on, you rummy?” 

The officer went closer and made himself known, and 
for the next five minutes Hardtack moved stealthily and 
talked in what was a hushed tone for him—that is to say, 
he pitched his voice slightly lower than a Coney Island 
barker’s. Then the lieutenant returned to his dugout, 
which left Hardtack free to resume his ordinary style of 
conversation. 

“Well, how do you like this man’s army anyhow?” he 
demanded of a recent addition to the company’s ranks. 

““T never get enough sleep. It’s just one thing after an- 
other all the time. And the artillery a 

“Shucks, you fellows up here are sittin’ on us! Why, 
you’ve got it easy, son! You’re sittin’ on the world!” 

“You can have my share of it,’”’ replied the doughboy in 
deep disgust. 

Hardtack merely grunted. 

“Best war I was ever at,’’ he said as he deposited a sack 
ofspudsontheground. ‘‘Say, gimmeamatch, somebody!” 

“You can’t smoke here.”’ : 

“T kin smoke anywheres I got the makin’s,’’ was the 
answer. 

In proof whereof he proceeded to light up. Rat-tat-tat- 
tat! The same machine gunner who had worried them 
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bomb at him.” 


Day and Night, No Matter How Fierce the Fighting, the Transport Men Carry Food and Shells to the Front 
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on the road let fly again; the bullets came whistling between 
the kitchen and a pile of ruins, and the doughboys ducked 
swiftly for cover. 

Said Hardtack: ‘‘My, that feller’s got an awful mean 
streak in him! Dadgum if I don’t believe he’s got my 
name and address. Every time I come up here he cuts 
loose.” 

“‘He’s a holy fright,”’ assented the man crouched at his 
side. ‘‘Just keeps rakin’ the parapets all night long, with 
a shot ever’ so often over here and a few where the little 
bridge crosses that erick.” 

“Then why don’t some of you guys bust him?” 

‘We can’t find out where he’s hid. And he knows every 
inch of these trenches. In the daytime, though, it ain’t so 
bad, because another man takes his place and he shoots 
high and wild. It’s the shrapnel that bothers us in the 
daytime. But this night-bird Hark! There he goes 
again.” 

Somewhere in the darkness the boche expert was spat- 
tering our positions. Hardtack listened for a moment and 
remarked: ‘‘Some evenin’ when I got the time I’ll come 
up and land that guy for you. Well, let’s go! We got to 
be clear before sunup.” 


A Disappointed Mule 


HEY finished the unloading and started back. It was 

now past midnight. Star shells were going up from the 
German lines; they had a startling vision of No Man’s 
Land and a ridge laced with wire. The mule skinner 
watched the beautiful flares float and die. 

“They’re awful pretty, Wally, ain’t they?” 

“From a distance—maybe. But let’s get away from 
here.” 

Nothing happened until they struck the main road; 
they negotiated the bump without drawing any fire, but a 
minute after debouching from the gap in the hedge they 
heard the whine of a shell. It landed in a field ahead 
of them with a deafening noise. Then another; a thud 


came from that one, but not the shattering crash they ex- 


pected. < 

“Must of been a dud,” said Hardtack carelessly. 

A few seconds afterward the assistant teamster turned 
his nose this way and that. 

“Don’t you smell gas?” he inquired anxiously. 
seems to me like I smell somethin’.”’ 

Hardtack took a couple of sniffs. “‘How can I tell?” he 
retorted with heat. ‘“‘ Maybe if you’d take a bath now and 
agin, Wally Whoa, mules! Yes, there is too. I got 
some then!”’ 

He sprang to the ground. 

“Gas!” he yelled. ‘Put on your masks, you boys 

The teamsters fumbled with their masks and then came 
tumbling from their seats. They groped in the wagons and 
extracted the headpieces for their mules. . 

“Steady now, you ornery ”” admonished Hardtack, 
approaching one of the leaders. 

Under the delusion that it was a nosebag with grain the 
mule willingly suffered him to put it on; but apparently 
the same idea possessed Slum, for he lifted his gigantic 
head and perceiving that he was being cheated started to 
bray at the full strength of his lungs. 

“Just for that,” muttered Hardtack through the mouth- 
piece, “‘just for that one thing you git yours last.” 

Presently the job was finished, but not without a delay 
that boded ill for the mules. The drivers clambered up to 
their seats and the wagons went creakingly forward—very 
slowly, for animals. find it difficult to breathe in the 
respirators. They had hardly proceeded two hundred 
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- yards when Hardtack began to gasp painfully. He gulped 


and made uncouth 
sounds. 

“What’s the mat- 
ter?’’ demanded his 
friend in a muffled 
VOlCce. = ““SYeom 
breathe like you’re 
going to croak.” 

“ Consarnwes 
yelled the driver, 
tearing the mask 
from his head. “The 
thing don’t work 
good. I’d just as lief 
be gassed as stran- 
gled to death.”” And 
to prove it he took 
a long breath. 

““You’re a goner 
now, Hardtack,’’ 
warned the assistant 
teamster; ‘it only 
takes a good whiff 
of that to killa guy.” 

“Well,lain’t dead 
yet!” : 

(Continued on 

Page 133) 
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~ upon young Lochinvar muttered something 


‘wasn't exactly youthful when she finally 


-died, her father being the last surviving 
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physics and algebra at the Hoxie High. 


Me: MARY MELTON was teacher of 
She looked it too. As nearly as I can 


express it there was something in the sweep of her fore- 
head, in the straightforward look of her eye, in the severity 
of her coiffure which seemed to be everlastingly extract- 
ing the cube root of abe or reflecting upon the height to 
which a column of water will rise in a perfect vacuum. 
Incidentally she wore common-sense corsets, common- 
gloves. 


sense shoes, white-footed stockings and boys’ 

Way, way back in her distant youth she had 
had a beau from Jewett City, and because one 
night he tried to kiss her against her will she 
slapped his face so hard that it nearly knocked 
his head off. He sat there with his head inclined 
on the sofa cushion until he could make out the 
points of the compass again, and then he sat 
a little while longer blinking his eyes and 
listening to Mary’s folks in the next room, 
who had heard the slap and were sniggering to 
each other in rich and rare delight. Where- 


that sounded ominous, picked up his hat and 
went back into the west again, or at least into 
Jewett City, where he was seen a few days 
later nursing a black eye in moody dignity. 

He never came back, and the story became 
a sort of legend round Hoxie, probably having 
a lot to do with my heroine’s subsequent 
career as an old maid. 

The fall after her misadventure with her 
beau Mary started teaching school at the 
little Pigwauket schoolhouse, which was only 
half a mile from the Melton farm and as 
handy as the pocket in the proverbial shirt. 
She was a great favorite with her pupils, 
especially the girls, though the boys watched 
her at first with popeyed awe and apprehen- 
sion, having heard at home the story of how 
she had given her beau a black eye. Mary 
taught at Pigwauket for eleven years and then 
she went to the Hoxie Grammar School, where 
she taught for another ten. So you can see 
for yourself that so far as years went she 


landed in the Hoxie High as teacher of physics 
and algebra. As a matter of fact she was in 
her fortieth year, though she didn’t look it. 

Meanwhile changes had been taking place 
at home. Mary’s mother and father had 


member of his Civil War regiment, for the 
Meltons had always been good fighting stock, as I shall 
show you later and as you may have already guessed from 
what happened to young Lochinvar. After the death of 
her parents Mary’s sister and brother-in-law ran the farm, 
adding to their income by selling cordwood in the winter 
and keeping a few boardersin the summer. Mary still kept 
her southwest chamber—the one overlooking Flat Rock 
and the sunsets; still brushed her hair severely back from 
her forehead; still strode along the country roads in her 
boys’ shoes, talking at times to the birds and the cows, and 
sometimes even passing a few remarks to herself—a prim 
and hardy perennial who seemed to fit in perfectly with the 
snow-clad hills, the stone walls and the bleak west winds 
of Hoxie. 

But even the coldest hillsides aren’t always covered with 
snow and the bleak west winds give place at times to the 
balmy breezes of spring. So, too, on the night when my 
story opens, Miss Mary Melton in the chaste seclusion of 
her southwest chamber first fluffed her hair round her fore- 
head and anxiously surveyed the result in the mirror. Next 
she did a more remarkable thing yet. She loosened her 
waist and pulled it out on each side of her chest as though 
to break her usual flat-fronted effect. Having thus altered 
her customary appearance she gave herself another good 
look in the glass, especially from the profile point of view. 
| “Hey!” she told herself at last. ‘Looks as good as hers, 
even if I am forty-two!” 

This cryptic remark, I think, referred to Miss Price, a 
plump young lady who taught English and history at the 
Hoxie High and who, though she had arrived only the pre- 
ceding term, had already found a beau in the person of 
Fred Tanner, who is known throughout Windham County 
for the high pitch of his voice and the large size of his feet. 

However, to return to Miss Melton in her room that 
night, she next took a spray of apple blossoms from a vase 
and fastened it in her hair. And then, and not till then, 
she opened her Elements of Physics, turned to the frontis- 
piece, which was a half tone of the author—a young scien- 
tist with dark eyes and a wealth of bushy black hair—and 


gently addressed him as follows: 


ILLUSTRATED 


“Good evening, 
Professor Wiggin- 
son. My class did 
very well with you 
to-day. Even Mr. 
Chapman spoke 
about it. ‘How 
well this class is 
doing in physics!’ 
hesaid. So yousee 
what a clever young 
man you are and what a wonderful book you have written. 
Of course I didn’t tell him how I admired your picture, 
and what an interest I took in your work! . . . How 
could I!” 

Mary smiled an arch smile, shook an arch finger and 
continued: 

“‘We-studied Chapter Sixteen to-day—the one on color. 
Do you know that you use a very romantic expression in 
one place? You say that ‘Color manifests itself as the 
crowning factor in some of the most wonderful phenomena 
of Nature: The turning leaves of autumn, the golden 
sunsets, the blush of a maiden.’ Imagine! The blush of a 
maiden! And you a scientific man! I wondered whether 
it was spring when you wrote that chapter and whether the 
apple trees were full of bloom, as they are here this week! 

“Oh, dear!) .. .. 

“T was telling you last night about Miss Price and her 
beau. He was there again this afternoon, waiting for her 
with his big feet and his little car. And the airs she gave 
herself—I thought I’d die! If she only knew what a won- 
derful, famous man I admire! 

“Well—good night—Mr. Wigginson.”’ But evidently 
not satisfied with that she added in a lower voice “Good 
night, John,” and blushing furiously at her boldness she 
blew out the lamp and jumped into bed; and that was the 
first chapter of an old maid’s romance. 


“You an Old Maid!’’ Scoffed 
Professor Wigginson. “‘You’re 
No Old Maid!”’ 


qI 


HE next morning the breeze still blew from the south, 

balmy with spring, and the apple trees in the old 
Melton orchard were more gorgeous than ever with color, 
more musical than ever with bees. Noting these things 
Miss Melton dressed herself with special care. — 
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“Why, Mary!” cried her Sister Clara the 
moment she appeared downstairs. ‘“‘ What have 
you got on?” 

“My clothes, I hope,”’ said Mary, affecting a prim igno- 
rance of what her sister meant. 

“‘Oh, I don’t mean that! I mean that fluffy little frill 
round your neck. I think it’s just too sweet for anything. 
Where did you buy it?” 

“T didn’t buy it,” said Mary, speaking with a few more 
degrees of stiffness than the occasion called for. “It’s an 
old Christmas present that I’ve never worn before.”’ 

‘‘Well, I must say it suits you. Makes you look ten 
years younger, if a day.” 

Which wasn’t altogether displeasing to Mary Melton, if 
the truth must be told. And indeed she didn’t look a day 
over thirty-two that morning with her fresh color and her 
lithe, active figure. She took an armful of apple blossoms 
to school with her and when she put them in the pitcher 
on her desk and looked over them at her attentive physics 
class she might have been Flora herself—not the bud, you 
understand, but the fullness and perfection of the flower. 
Mary loved that class. They were all girls but one, and he 
didn’t shine by comparison, being a grumbling boy. 

“Well, girls—and boy,”’ she said, ‘“‘have you all got your 
lessons this morning?”’ 

“T’ve got itall but this picture of the spectrum,” 
grumbled the boy. ‘‘There seems to be some mis- 
take in that.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!’’ laughed Miss Melton, pausing 
between each syllable and using the falling inflec- 
tion. 

FA “So you would presume to correct Professor 

f Wigginson? Is that it, Perkins?” 

\ Perkins shifted a little on his seat, being well 
familiar with the legend that Miss Melton had 
once blacked her beau’s eye. ‘‘Guess so,’ he 
grumbled. “It speaks here in the text about the 
line a b, but I don’t see any 6b in the picture.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!’’ laughed Miss Melton again. ‘‘ Well, 
girls, shall we help poor Perkins find the 0 in the picture?” 

Highteen bright eyes beamed upon teacher and nine 
giggles of satisfaction marked the prospect of heckling a 
grumbling young male. But when those bright eyes bent 

over the textbooks the giggles began to fade away and 
gradually die. 

“Well, girls,” said Miss Melton, smiling from among 
the apple blossoms, “‘have you found the missing 6?” 

“T don’t think it’s here, Miss Melton,’’ reported one. 
“The a’s here all right, but I don’t see any 0.” 

“Why, how strange!”’ exclaimed teacher, turning to her 
own copy of the textbook. ‘‘True enough! It must have 
been left out by mistake. Someone ought to write Professor 
Wigginson and tell him about this strange omission. Don’t 
you think so, girls?”’ 

“Yes’m,”’ said the loyal chorus. 

“Don’t you think so, too, Perkins?’ 

“Guess so,’’ said the more grudging young male. 

“Ah! You guess so, do you, Perkins? Very well, then. 
We will proceed with the lesson.” 

But as for Miss Mary she didn’t proceed very far with 
the lesson. She was there in the flesh, you understand, but 
her thoughts were soon roaming ever so far away—roaming 
to New York, for instance, and wreathing themselves round 
the figure of a learned young scientist with a dimple in his 
chin and a wealth of bushy black hair. 

“Suppose I wrote him! . Why not?” she kept 
repeating to herself in an awed sort of interrogatory. To 
which she finally answered in a burst of regret that almost 
amounted to abnegation, “‘Oh, I never, never could!” 

Having got as far as that, of course it was only a few 
minutes before she was drafting out a few lines on the back 
of an examination paper, and as soon as school was over 
she hurried to Elmer Lewis’ drug store and bought the 
prettiest box of writing paper in his show case. And if you 
could have seen her that night in her room! 

But finally the letter was written, and Mary could 
hardly go to sleep for thinking about it. The next morning, 
too, it so filled her mind that at last she couldn’t stand it 
any longer. She simply had to tell her class. Miss Price 
had come to school that morning in her beau’s car, and 
perhaps that had something to do with Miss Melton’s 
disclosure. 

“Oh, girls,’ she began to her physics class, “and boy, I 
have such a secret to tell you! Would you like me to tell 
you a secret?”’ 

““Yes’m!”’ chanted the loyal nine. 

“And would you, too, Perkins?” 

‘Guess so,” said the grudging young male. 

“‘Ah, you guess so, do you, Perkins? Very well, then. 
I am going to tell you that I have written a letter to Pro- 
fessor Wigginson! There! Now what do you all think of 
that?” 
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““M-m-m-m!”’ hummed the loyal nine, but Perkins only 
snorted a little, for way down deep he saw a sort of nebu- 
lous vision of Professor Wigginson already sporting his 
black eye. “I will read you a copy of my letter,” con- 
tinued Miss Melton, “‘because you are such a good class, 
and such a conscientious class, and do your physics so 
well.”’ And clearing her throat with a tuneful precision, 
she read them the letter: 


“Dear Professor Wigginson: On page 106 of your excel- 
lent work, Elements of Physics, you will find a sketch of 
the spectrum. The bisecting line should be marked a 8, 
but through a printer’s error the b has been omitted. 

“T am writing to call your attention to this, and also to 
tell you how much my class and myself have enjoyed 
your most excellent textbook.” 


“There!”? said Miss Melton, beaming through the 
apple blossoms. ‘‘He is Prof. John J. Wigginson, M. A., 
Ph. D.—and I am Mary Melton, that’s all; but I 
have ventured him that letter. Of course I don’t 
suppose he will ever answer—a scholar and a scien- 
tist of his prominence—but anyhow I have read 
it to you. Now isn’t that a pleasant secret? And 
aren’t you all glad that I’ve read you the letter?” 

“Yes’m!”’ cried the loyal nine. 

“And you, Perkins—aren’t you glad too?” 

But Perkins, seeing the poor professor on 
crutches by this time, had to snort a little be- 
fore he answered. 

“Guess so,”’ he said at last. 


qr 


HAT was on a Thursday. It was Friday 

morning of the following week when Miss 
Melton greeted her. physics class with the ex- 
cited wave of an envelope. 

“Oh, girls,’ she cried, ‘and boy! What do 
you suppose I received in the mail this morn- 
ing?” " 

Her manner was such and feminine intuition 
in these matters is so keen that, it didn’t take 
the nine girls long to guess. 

“Yes!” crowed teacher. ‘Think of it! A 
letter from Professor Wigginson! To Mary 
Melton! I declare, I’m so excited. And now, 
because you’ve been such a good class, and such 
a conscientious class, and have learned your 
physics so well, I am going to read you his letter—all except 
that part, of course, which is private and meant for me 
alone.” 

It was a short, almost formal letter, if you wished to 
read it that way; but from the doting, gloating, exultant 
manner in which Miss Melton read it it sounded like sugar 
and spice and everything nice. And when she stopped at 
the end of a sentence and said in tones which were rich 
with significance ‘“‘The rest of the letter is private,’’ you 
might have thought that the professor had laid his heart 
and fortune at Mary’s feet, instead of saying: 


Thanking you for your kind words, and wishing you 
every happiness in your future career, I am 
Yours respectfully, 
JOHN J. WIGGINSON. 


But how Miss Melton thrilled as she read those words: 
“Every happiness!’”’ Imagine it. ‘‘Every happiness!” 
And how she tucked the letter in her waist and let her 
heart beat against it all that day, and kept it warm under 
her pillow all that night! 

The next morning, which was Saturday, she took her last 
monthly pay check, which hadn’t been cashed yet, and 
went down to Norwich “‘to do a little trading,”’ as we have 
a way of saying round Hoxie. 

Her first visit was to a department store, where she 
bought a new dress and a new coat. The dress was a soft 
sky-blue serge—robin’s-egg blue, the salesgirl called it— 
trimmed with white silk and apple-blossom ribbon. From 
which I think you can guess that it hadn’t taken Miss 
Melton long to select it. And the coat was a saucy military 
cut, with a pleated back and a belt, and just as many 
pockets as a cow has legs. ; 

Nor was that all. She next bought a pair of long silk 
blue ones—and then she bought a pair of five-dollar cor- 
sets, which were distinctly not of the common-sense 
variety but were very long in the hip, and low in the waist, 
and—and—well, to use the salesgirl’s phrase again, they 
were very, very ‘‘sheeck’”’; which was just exactly what 
Miss Mary in her heart of hearts desired, though she had 
always called it ‘‘chick’”’ and had never heard it spoken 
before. 

““And now,” she whispered to the salesgirl, in the low 
voice of those who speak about the secrets of the temple, 


“if you can tell me where I can get some—some corset | 


” 


covers—and things 
“Third aisle over,” said the girl in the same low voice. 
“TLonzh’ry counter.” 
That was another new pronunciation for Mary, who had 
always imagined it was called “‘linger-ee,”’ to rime with 
“clinger-ee’”’. and “‘stingaree.’”’ However, she caught the 


**¥ Wondered Whether it Was Spring 
When You Wrote That Chapter 
and Whether the Apple 

Were Full of Bloom!*?® 


girl’s meaning all right, and while she busies herself in that 
part of the store where no gentleman may follow, you and 
I, dear masculine reader, will lean ourselves against this 
gentlemen’s furnishing counter and see if we can analyze 


the extraordinary behavior of Miss Mary Melton, who - 


hadn’t had a beau for more than twenty years and who 
had now so suddenly fallen in love with a young handsome- 
looking man whom she had never even seen. 

And yet, when you think it over, perhaps her conduct 
wasn’t so extraordinary as it seems. The month before my 
story opened, for instance, Mary had met another high- 
school teacher, whom she hadn’t seen for years. And, oh, 
how she had changed! In a few years this other teacher’s 
hair had turned gray, her cheeks had fallen in, and her 
neck had taken upon itself that wrinkled appearance which 
is sometimes known as turkey neck. So, for all we know, 
perhaps Mary had wondered how long it would be before she 
would look that way, and had decided to have a love affair 
while yet there was 
time. And partly 
perhaps because of 
those great back- 
ward boobs who 
could never forget 
how she had 
blacked her first 
beau’s eye, and 
partly because 
it was the spirit 
of love that she 
wanted more 
than the sub- 
stance —the 
tender dreams 
rather than the 
rough awaken- 
ings—she had 
deliberately 
worked up a 
feeling for an 
unattainable young hero—in 
much the same way that many 
a young granger worships Lil- 
lian Gish and our mothers used 
to dream about John Drew. 

So far it was all clear enough, 
and probably would have re- 
mained so—a pellucid vision in the sunset of life—if 
young Professor Wigginson hadn’t sent her that letter, 
which now lay cushioned against her heart—quite in the 
immemorial manner. For a dream hero, you understand, 
cannot write tangible letters, and if the young granger 
hears that Lillian Gish is taking, a walk in Babcock’s 
Grove he is apt to come out of his dream with a jolt and 
crank up his flivver just as soon as he can change his 
clothes. 

Not that Mary had yet come out of her dream—even if 
she was beginning to change her clothes. For one thing, 
Professor Wigginson lived in New York, which is farther 
away from our part of eastern Connecticut than you may 
think it is, and for another thing, there was that awful dis- 
parity in their ages. 

“He doesn’t look a day over thirty,’ she told herself as 
she stood before her mirror that evening trying on some of 
her wonderful things; and suddenly echoing the sigh of the 
ages she eased her heart of the sorrowful plaint, “Oh, if 
people didn’t have to grow old!” 

It was just at that moment that her sister Clara came in, 
and catching sight of Mary in her robin’s-egg skirt Clara 
stood there for nearly a minute, absolutely spellbound. 

“Why, Mary!” she gasped at last. “‘ You never told me 
a word about it! And oh, what lovely corsets!”’ 
she suddenly squealed, her eyes roving over to the bed. 
“What ever made you get them?” 

For all I know the reply was born of the question, 
though I’m inclined to think that the plan had been dimly 
floating in Mary’s mind that morning while she was doing 
her shopping in Norwich. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said. “I’ve been thinking of 
going to New York for a few days as soon as school’s 
over—and I thought I might as well be ready if I do make 
up my mind.” 


Trees 


IV 


ISS MELTON had never been to New York, but she 
had seen plenty of post cards of it, and now, added to 
her other romantic pleasures, she began to picture the sort 
of house in which Professor Wigginson would be living. 
Sometimes she pictured him living in a dwelling that had 
a remarkable resemblance to the Woolworth Building, and 
at other times she placed him in a scholastic-looking 
cloister patterned largely after Grant’s Tomb. But no 
matter how she imagined his house she invariably placed 
him at a desk in a magnificent library, while through an 
open door gleamed the spotless paraphernalia of his 
laboratory. 
“Not that I shall ever see inside,” she sometimes breathed 
to herself, ‘‘but won’t it be fun to find his street—and walk 
past his house—and maybe even catch him going in or 
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coming out! I hope he lives near the Museum of Natural 
History, and then I could watch through the window.” 

From which you can see that Mary’s plans for her 
holiday were modest enough. The New London boat 
would reach New York about seven in the morning, and 
returning would leave at six at night. So, as you can see, 
Miss Melton wouldn’t have a great many hours for pleas- 
ure, especially as she had planned to visit Ellis Island, the 
Statue of Liberty, the new Hell Gate Bridge, the Hall of 
Fame, the Obelisk and Columbia library, to say nothing of 
the two museums and Fifth Avenue from the top of a bus. 

“But first of all,’’ she always told herself, ‘‘I shall find 
where 677 North Greenwich Street is—so I’ll always be 
able to tell myself that I’ve walked past his house—but, oh 
dear, how slowly the time seems to go this month!” 

Yet all things come to an end at last, and when Monday 
of the first week of July finally rolled round it would have 
done you good to see Miss Melton preparing for her 
sentimental journey. Personally I think you would have — 
been surprised to see how well she looked in her new 
clothes, and I’m sure you would have been astonished to, 
see her climb up on a chair to get the effect of her long silk 


blue ones in the mirror. And just before she put her coat _ 


on she did another strange thing which would have made 
you open your eyes. , 

She went to her bed and from under the mattress she 
drew out a small box which she had sent for by mail. 
This was labeled Tint of Youth and was filled with a. 
purply red paste. After a few moments’ hesitation Mary 
began to apply some of this to her cheeks with the end of a 
forefinger and straightway began to look so blotchy and 
purply and red that it quite frightened her and she ran for 
the wash rag with desperate speed, as though she thought 
she must rub it off before the color had a chance to set. 
And how she scrubbed her cheeks afterward!—till they 
fairly glowed with health and friction—and then she went 
down on her knees for a few minutes; and when she got up 
she took that Tint of Youth and threw it through the 
window as far as ever she could throw it. And that was the 
end of that. 

Yes, and I want to say that when Mary Melton reached 
New York the following morning and made straight for 
the nearest policeman it was precious little Tint of 
Youth she needed. And if you had seen her at two o’clock 
that same afternoon, when she got off a car at North 
Greenwich Street and began walking along to Number 677! 

“Tt isn’t a very nice street down here,” she said, looking 
up at.the Elevated, which seemed to tower above her like 
a discouraged old pergola that had just about made up 
its mind that the roses would never grow. “‘Still,’’ she. 
thought, “‘perhaps it gets better farther on. I’m only in 


-the hundreds here.” 


“Perhaps it’s his old homestead,” thought Mary with a 
sinking heart, ‘‘and he hates to move away. But wouldn’t 
you think they’d fix these places up!” 

An elevated train roared over her head and made her 
heart beat like drum fire, and she had hardly got over that 
when a trolley came clanging on, neck and neck with an 
ambulance. 

“Oh, what a place!” gasped Mary. “I’m sure there’s 
some mistake somewhere. How could anybody write in a 
racket like this!”? By that time she had reached the six 
hundreds. ‘‘ Well,’”’ she thought, ‘“‘now I’ve come as far as 
this I might as well make sure.” 

Number 677 was in the middle of a block that was 
flanked on one corner by a saloon and on the other by a 
basement grocery store. It was a dirty red-brick building 
with a broken iron handrail on each side of the front steps 
and a squat mansard roof that looked like a low forehead. 
Underneath the doorbell was a sign, Furnished Rooms, and 
over it was another sign, Table Board Still with that 
feeling that it was all a silly mistake Mary rang the bell, 
and as though by magic an enormous woman came to the 
door—a woman who would have reminded you at once of 
Fontaine Fox’s Powerful Katrinka. 

“Does—does Mr. John J. Wigginson live here?” asked 
Mary. 

“Yep!” said the Powerful Katrinka. 

“Professor Wigginson?”’ insisted Mary. 

“ae Yep!” 

A horrible fear swept over Miss Melton, and for one 
dreadful moment the whole world seemed topsy-turvy, 
people walking on their heads and the houses standing on 
their chimneys. ‘“‘You—you’re not Mrs. Wigginson, are 
you?” she asked. 

“No, no,” said the other. ‘‘My name’s Zwinger— Mrs. 
Zwinger; and this is my house, where Mr. Wigginson hires 
him a furnished room.” 

“Oh, I see. And—and do you know whether Mr. Wig- 
ginson is in now?” 

“Yep! He was a few minutes ago.’’ She stepped aside 
and disclosed a flight of stairs leading up to the floors above. 


“Top floor back,”’ she said, waving her massive arm. “‘ Door 


at the right.” : 
LA 
ARY started up the stairs and as she did so the street 
door slammed shut behind her. The stairs had been 
dark enough before, but now, suddenly shut off from the 


‘ 


‘though whether it 
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light of day like that, they resembled those dark passages 
of the Pyramids which returning travelers love to tell 
about. As her eyes became more accustomed to the dark- 
ness, however, Mary became conscious that a gas jet was 
feebly burning in the hall above—a flickering light that 


‘seemed to make the gloom more dismal than the darkness 


would have been. 

In the darkness, for instance, Mary wouldn’t have seen 
the torn paper and cracked plaster on the walls, or the 
dirty carpet on the stairs, or the odds and ends of old fur- 
niture which filled the corners of the halls. Nor would she 
have seen the four closed doors on each landing—closed 
doors that might conceal anything and everything. 

Behind those closed doors, for all Mary knew, desperate 
men might be lurking, armed to the teeth— desperate men 
with long arms, who could easily reach out, place a large 
hand like a plaster over the mouth of an unsuspecting 
victim and drag her into a darkened den to rob her of her 
train fare and her clothes. Yes, and who would be any 
the wiser? Hadn’t she read of such things in the papers 
many and many atime? And bodies in trunks? And float- 
ing in the river? And missing girls who had never been 
heard of again? 

But forewarned is forearmed. Mary clutched her 
umbrella tightly round the middle and kept her eyes wide 
open as she continued to ascend to the top floor back, and 
though she had a horrible feeling once when a gruff voice 
laughed behind one of those closed doors just as she was 
passing she finally reached the top landing in perfect safety. 

Even then I think she would have turned round and 
gone away if it hadn’t been for that old fighting strain in 
the family. Perhaps there was a little of the old Eve strain, 
too, though when you come to think it over Adam was just 
as curious as Eve was—or he wouldn’t have tasted it. 

“ Anyhow,” thought Mary, staring hard at the door at 
the right, ‘‘I’d be foolish to turn back now ——” 

So reflecting she suddenly raised her hand and rapped 
against the door. 

“Rap-rap-rap!” Shall we call it the Summons of Adven- 
ture against the Bolted Door of Circumstance? “‘Rap- 
rap-rap!” 

“Come in!’’ cried a thin flat voice inside. 


vi 


ES; it was Professor Wigginson. Mary knew him the 

moment she laid her eyes on him. But oh, what a 
difference between the professor in the flesh and in the 
photograph! 

There were the same dreamy eyes—the eyes that had 
seen the turning leaves of autumn, the golden sunsets and 
a maiden’s blush as among the most wonderful phenomena 
of Nature; and there was the same sensitive mouth—the 
mouth of aman who 
had spoken of some- 
what cruel experi- 
ments with frogs in 
his chapter on gal- 
vanism; but the 
black bushy hair 
was undeniably gray 
at the temples and 
undeniably thin on 
top. Moreover he 
looked thin and 
peaked, as though 
he hadn’t wintered 
well. Yes, and he 
looked shabby, too, 
if the truth must be 
told—as shabby as 
the room in which 
he sat—as shabby 
as the battered old 
kitchen table which 
evidently served 
him as desk. 

“Are you Profes- 
sor Wigginson?” 
asked Mary. 

“Yes,”’ he said, 
rising rather un- 
steadily. 

“Tam Miss Mel- 
ton, of the Hoxie 
High,” she told him. 
“T wrote you last 
month about the bi- 
secting line a b in 
your sketch of the 
spectrum.” 

At that a faint 
flush came into the 
professor’s cheeks, 


was a touch of fever 
due to a too exclu- 
sive diet of crackers 
and weak coffee, or 


whether it was bashfulness at being thus alone in the pres- 
ence of a determined admirer, or whether it was indignation 
that a nosy old maid should have come and caught him, so 
to speak, with his cap and gown off, is a matter which may 
never be known. Not that Miss Mary looked either old- 
maidish or nosy at that particular moment. Her glance was 
more of sympathy than of wonder, for though in some things 
she was rather less sophisticated than a child of six she 
hadn’t lived forty-two years in this our world for nothing, 
and after her first glance round Professor Wigginson’s study 
she knew that she was in the presence of a scholar and a 
gentleman who was rich in knowledge—but mighty near 
broke in everything else. 

“T_] beg your pardon for intruding,” she said, “‘but I 
was in New York—and I admire your Elements of Physics 
so much u 

“Tt sold rather well—I believe.”’ He bowed, though he 
had to hold to the table when he did so. 

“You believe?”’ asked Mary, puzzled a little. ‘“‘ You 
know it did; don’t you?”’ Which was the school-teacher 
in her. , 

“Frankly, no,” he replied. ‘“‘Won’t you sit down? 
Thank you. Of course I knew in a general way that the 
book was doing well, and I’m glad it did, because I put 
nearly five years of my life into it. But you see,’ he con- 
tinued, wishing perhaps to explain that shabby room, “I 
needed some money before the book was completed, and 
so I happened to fall into the hands of a loan shark— Mr. 
Bachrach, of the Professors’ Loan Company, who makes 
a specialty of lending money to teachers and professors. 
Well, to make it short—he persuaded me to lump sum the 
accept—I mean to accept the lump sum of two hundred 
and fifty dollars for an assignment of my royalties for 
Physics Elements ”” He drew a full breath and gave 
Mary a wistful look as though he knew he was getting his 
words twisted. ‘‘And so,’”’ he concluded, ‘‘you see I 
haven’t been kept in touch with the sales fe 

“But two hundred and fifty dollars for five years’ work!”’ 
protested Mary, bringing her New England arithmetic to 
work, ‘‘Why, that’s only fifty dollars a year!”’ 

“T see you’ve studied physics as well as mathematics,” 
he gravely assured her, though he meant to say it the other 
way round. 

“T don’t care!”’ cried Mary, the fighting spirit of the 
Meltons flaring up high in her. ‘‘I think it’s a shame!” 

Two red spots appeared on the professor’s cheeks, spots 
partly due to the contagion of Mary’s indignation and 
partly due to the utter discomposure of a proud man being 
run to earth by a feminine admirer in a mean little hole 
like that. ‘“‘I’d like to meet that Mr. Bachrach or what- 
ever his name is!” cried Mary again. ‘‘I’d tell him what 
I think of him!” 


And as for Professor Wigginson, he smiled at Mary a 
little and blinked his eyes a little—blinked his eyes and 
swayed and caught himself precisely as a man does who 
catches himself nodding in a warm church on a cold 
Sunday morning. 

“‘T always knew I needed a manager,” he confessed; ‘‘and 
the worst of it is,’ he added, making a helpless gesture 
toward his desk, “‘my Advanced Physics will still take a 
number of months to complete, and I had to write Mr. 
Bachrach again yesterday, asking him to call.” 

“Why?” demanded Mary. 

He essayed to give the classic answer, but somewhat 
mixed his consonants. ‘‘Because I meed the noney— 
money, you know. Close in here; if you don’t mind—I’ll 
stand at the window % 

He rose then and gave Mary a charming, wistful smile— 
a smile that started in his dreamy eyes and seemed to 
tremble a little round his sensitive mouth—and then 
lurching a little he would have fallen if Mary hadn’t been 
there to catch him and to half lead, half guide him to the 
couch beneath the window. 

“What’s the matter?” she asked, frightened half to 
death for the moment. ‘‘Don’t you feel well?” 

By way of reply he blinked his eyes with scholarly 
deliberation, passed his hand uncertainly through his once 
bushy hair, opened his mouth with the air of a man who 
is about to enrich the world with words of wisdom, said 
“M-m-m,” and keeled right over, like a tired old vessel on 
the sea of knowledge—a tired old tramp steamer, say, 
on the ocean of education, that had been simultaneously 
torpedoed by those three gaunt U-boats that are some- 
times known as Weariness, Worry and Want. 


vir 


FTER the doctor had gone away—Mary paying him 
his two dollars in the hall and putting her fingers on 
her lips as she did so—she returned to her patient, who 
was propped on the couch, a little yellow yet round the 
edges but smiling feebly and in his right mind. Yet Mary 
wasn’t smiling. She was too excited inwardly. For, oh, 
such an inspiration had suddenly come to her—an inspira- 
tion which was born in the warmth of her heart but which 
was brought perhaps to a quicker maturity by the thoughts 
of Miss Price and the insufferable airs with which she 
awaited Bigfoot. Yes, it was really a wonderful inspira- 
tion, and Mary meant to act upon it at once; but when she 
returned to the professor after paying the doctor in the 
hall her knees went wabbly and her feet turned cold, as 
old maids’ sometimes will. 
“Oh, dear!’’ she thought. ‘‘I’ll never have the courage.” 
Yet when she looked at the professor she felt her mettle 
rising again, for the more she looked the more she felt 
confirmed in an old 
theory of hers, viz: 


At the Very First Shake His Gloves Shook Out of His Hand, and Then His Hat Shook Off, and His Eyeglasses Shook Off, 
and His Necktie Shook Out, and His Fountain Pen Shook Up 


That men are noth- 
ing but overgrown 
boys who do the 
thing they shouldn't 
do because they 
have no teacher to 
show them better. 
And in truth there 
was something of 
the overgrown 
schoolboy in Profes- 
sor Wigginson’s ap- 
pearance just then, 
in his sheepish smile 
and apologetic man- 
ner, as though he 
knew he had made 
an awful botch of 
this examination 
and wondered what 
teacher would say. 

“T—’m awfully 
sorry—I gave you 
all this bother 4 
he began. 

He couldn’t have 
struck a better pitch 
for Mary’s music. 
“Not at all,’ she 
said. ‘“‘It seems to 
me that I came in 
at just the right 
time.” 

And assuming her 
very best school- 
teacher’s manner 


she added: ‘‘ You 
heard what the doc- 
tor said?” 


A troubled look 
appeared in his 
eyes. 

(Concluded on 

Page 104) 
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The Restored Arcade at Old Kut 


PPROACHING Kut-el-Amara 
: from the south bythe River Tigris 
the first thing one sees nowadays 
is a tall obelisk. It stands on ground 
sacred to no people,in this world but 
the British. It stands on the wide, 
shell-torn and deeply trenched neck of 
land—base of the peninsula on which 
the town is built—where for one hun- 
dred and forty-three days the shattered 
remnant of a British army withstood'a 
double siege of constant bombardment 
and slow starvation. 

This obelisk was raised by the Turks 
to commemorate the surrender of Gen- 
eral Townshend and their victory over 
the British forces that had tried so long 
and so heraically to relieve him. To me 
it was afoc’« »xclamation point to punc- 
tuate my b.... “astonishment! 

{ saw it first in the wonderful lights 

yening—a tall white shaft in a 
if-civeling fringe of palm trees, lifting 

elf against a background of placid river, which lay in a 
‘hort straight stretch to the north, reflecting the colors of 
the sunset. 

Was ever anything quite so premature? It makes one 
realize; as nothing else could, how confident the Turks and 
4he Germans were that they had the British in Mesopo- 

“tamia permanently defeated. Defeated! It seems in- 
credible that anyone could have imagined it. In the face of 
things as they have become, that obelisk seems to me to 
express a kind of whimpering entreaty, as though it felt 
itself strangely inappropriate and would get away if it 
could to follow its builders on the long trail of retreat to the 
north. It is a monument to monumental misconjecture, 
the ironic humor of it being unique and a thing in which 
Englishmen may now rejoice. 

And they do rejoice! They laugh at it good-naturedly 
even while they tell the story of the specially beloved 
British dead who lie so near its base. Then one begins to 
think: What would the Germans do? Suppose they 
should break through at some point on the Western Front 
and find a monument raised on an old battlefield to com- 
memorate a British triumph over them? Would they 
amiably smile and feel a kind of gentlemanly sympathy for 
a self-deluded enemy who had indulged in such a precipi- 
tate expression of finality? They would not! 


The Vast Arabian Peninsula 


NE can fairly feel the grinding rage with which they 
would hurl themselves uponit. Every stone of it would 
be crushed into powder and stamped into the earth; and 
then, the noble and outraged German spirit flaming high in 
its solemn wrath, they would turn about and destroy every- 
thing else that in their previous occupation of the land they 
had been so criminally indulgent as to leave even partially 
intact. As for any innocent inhabitants who might have 
had the effrontery to gaze upon such an insult to the great 
German power—well, they would be dangerous enemies; 
and the Germans know how to deal with dangerous enemies. 
Curious what a difference there can be between two 
peoples whose opportunities for spiritual development have 
been so largely similar. But did anybody ever scratch a 
German and find anything resembling an Englishman? 

Kut-el-Amara! I have arrived at Kut. 

But first comes new Kut, a mile or so down the river, and 
we stop there. It is another busy base of supply and trans- 
port activities, a main junction in the vast veinage of 
communication with the Front and, to my mince at least, 
the most interesting of them all. 


By Eleanor Fran 


The Lone Minaret of Kut and a Corner of the Hospital 


AY 


That word ‘‘vast’’ comes rather readilyto my pen, and for 
fear someone may have a too restricted conception of the 
land to which I apply it I think I shall pause to set down a 
few facts that may serve to justify my use of it. I do not 
know in square miles how large the section of the earth is 
that embraces Mesopotamia and the Arabian peninsula, 
and I have no reference book with me to which I can turn 
for such statistical information; but I do know that all 
India being set down in the middle of the Arabian peninsula 
would leave a margin of peninsular coast land uncovered, 
and India is counted among the great countries of the 
world. So much for the vastness as you gaze from the 
banks of the Tigris and Euphrates into the westward 
infinity of nothing. 

From the mouth of the Shat-el-Arab to Kut-el-Amara by 
the River Tigris it is three hundred and fifty miles; from 
Kut on to Bagdad it is two hundred and fourteen miles; 
and from Bagdad to the outlying lines whereon the British 
Army is intrenched it is fifty to seventy miles farther. In 
other words the Mesopotamian Frontissome Front! Iam 
not permitted, of course, to mention the size of the army 
that is now engaged in holding that. Front, but I can say 
without throwing caution to the winds that in any war but 
this it would be considered vast. England? England 
couldn’t hold the Rivers Tigris and Euphrates! 

Yukon, our Canadian skipper, had promised to get us to 
Kut by four o’clock, and he almost never breaks that kind 
of promise; but we spent a longer time than he allotted to 
us on the battlefield of Sunnaiyat, about fifteen miles 
below, so it was in the last soft light of another colorfully 
ended day that we drew up against the bank and made of 
ourselves an interesting addition to the conglomerate scene 
on the river front. And interesting we always were, it 
being in the nature of things that the arrival of the inspec- 
tor general of communications should be regarded as 
somewhat of an event. Having just returned from a trip 
down to India it was six weeks or more since he had been 
up the river, and there was much to make long conferences 
a necessity. The base commandant and a number of other 
officers came down to the river bank to greet us, and the 
general, accompanied by the major, was soon off to base 
headquarters for the inevitable consultation. 

By that time, having come all the way up the Tigris at 
the rate of about six miles an hour, traveling all the way 
by daylight and stopping everywhere, the work of war as 
it is carried on behind an army on active service had ceased 
to bewilder and astound me. It had not become common- 
place or uninteresting by any means. Quite the contrary; it 
continued to enthrall me absolutely. But it was as though 
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Old Kutselz:Amara 


be any other kind of work in the world, 


could witness its immensities without 
expressing the emotions that arose in 


I had acquired such familiarity with 
life as it is lived and achievement as it 
is put on record in Mesopotamia that 
I was able actually to indulge in criti- 


of a few examples of efficiency and ex- 
cellence in officers, institutions and 


ginning to be not so easy to impress. 

They told me that Qurnah was the 
worst place on the river and Amara the 
best, and the spirit of local jealousy and 
pride with which such claims are made 
and maintained is a most amusing 
thing., The British soldier stationed at 
Qurnah boastfully enumerates its hor- 
rors—and the wonders he performs in 
their midst; while men of Amara dwell at length upon the 
superior advantages of their post—advantages that could 
never get themselves so listed if there were no such horrors 
as Qurnah’s in the near vicinity with which to compare 
them. Whatever Qurnah and Amara may be, I decided for 
myself that Kut—new Kut, that is—exceeded them both 
in dust and dreariness and in its incessant rumble and rush 
of toilsome industry. Kut is the last base behind the 
advanced base, which is located at the end of the sticks 
of the open fan, let us say—an open fan representing as 
nearly as anything could the shape of the line of defense 
that lies round Bagdad. 
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German Rolling Stock in Plenty 


ROM Kut to Bagdad there is a new railroad, and from 

junctions here and there along this road there are branch 
roads running out to various points within the battle zone. 
I asked both General Maude and the I. G. C. if it would not 
be considered unwise to mention such matters as these, but 
each in his turn laughed and assured me that the Turks 
know all there is to know about the general situation, 
with a few carefully camouflaged reservations perhaps, 
and that as far as they were concerned I might go ahead 
and comment as freely as I liked on anything that happened 
to interest me. I am not sure that this was not giving me 
too much liberty, but I have tried to be careful and, in any 
case, in a wide-open world as flat as a table top one feels 
that attempts at concealment are bound to be more or less 
futile, though it can be said of the desert that it does its 
own camouflaging most effectively. 

There is one thing the Turks and Germans probably do 
know, and it pleases one mightily that they should: There 
is enough rolling stock on the railway between Kut and 
Bagdad to make sixteen trains of thirty cars each a daily 
possibility; and most of this rolling stock is Berlin-to- 
Bagdad-Railroad property. The Germans had accumu- 
lated at Bagdad a considerable quantity of construction 
materials and railway stocks of all kinds, intending, no 
doubt, to drive the British out of the country and finish 
their long-projected railroad down to the Persian Gulf; but 
things did not eventuate in strict accordance with the 


German plan, so most of this valuable and very useful 


material was captured by the Gott-strafed enemy. The 
first thing I heard at Kut was the shrill thin whistle of a 


typical Continental engine, and then I saw the long black 


train snaking off in the gray light across the dreary plain. 
It surely would surprise Khalil Pasha and his Turkish 
legions if they could see this place now. It stretches alon 
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there never had been and never could ~ 


and I had come to a point where I 


me altogether in terms of exclamation. — 


cal comparisons. I had made selection — 


general working methods and was be- 
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the grimly historic river bank, covering 
an area that was a No Man’s Land dur- 
ing the long siege—a No Man’s Land 
lying under the guns of General Towns- 
hend’s hemmed-in but valiant and de- 
fiant little army; and it has a popula- 
tion of hardly ever less than twenty 
‘thousand. 

True, it is for the most part a city 
‘of tents—and an amazing sight it is! 
‘And true, the inhabitants are mostly 
‘eoolie laborers of every nationality on 
earth that produces coolie labor; but in 
addition to the acres upon acres of 
tents there are long streets of fine hos- 
pital huts and many good permanent 
buildings for railway offices, construc- 
tion and repair shops, engine houses 
and working quarters generally. 

The permanent structures are all 
built or are being built to type, with a 
view to future necessities and the de- 
‘velopment of a real town. One wonders 
at this and asks questions which lead 
‘up to thoughts of the peace conference and speculations as 
to what will be the fate of poor old Mesopotamia as a pawn 
on the international chessboard. But the men who are 
doing the work concern themselves very little with such 
_ speculations. They know Mesopotamia, once the granary 
of the world, can be restored to splendid productiveness 
and prosperity; they have faith that at the war’s end such 
principles will prevail as will make the greatest good of 
the greatest number the predominant consideration; and 
though they are building for present necessity they regard 
it as right—and British—to build while they are about it 
with a view to the country’s future. 


§ A Land of Dust and Dusters 


: OREOVER, they are interested in the effect they hope 
to produce on the viewpoints and dispositions of the 
native populations. They are all anxious to do what they 
- ean, while the opportunity lasts, by way of humanizing and 
_ civilizing the Arab, and every change for the better which 
__ they observe in his attitude they regard as so much gained 
for the general good. They are bent on showing him such 
_ fleshpots of Egypt as will tempt him to sustained industrial 
effort, and at the same time they are training him in 
‘righteous governmental methods. When the profits and 
_ losses of the war shall come to be added up and apportioned 
to the various countries involved it will be found that 
Mesopotamia, at least, has benefited immeasurably. So 
much for British occupation. The style of the buildings 
they are putting up is very attractive, and 
is the only possible style for the climate and 
the environment. It might be called mod- 
ernized Arabian. Mud is the only avail- 
able material, and of course itis ugly; but it 
is interesting to observe how its ugliness 
can be modified by right treatment. The 
new buildings look exceedingly like reén- 
forced concrete tinted a soft golden brown. 
They have flat roofs, thick walls and wide 
verandas upheld by huge round pillars, 
while under them are the usual cellarlike 
rooms for the hot season. 

The British have lived and worked and 
fought in Mesopotamia through three ter- 
rific summers, and they have learned that 
everything they do in the country must be 
done with the climate kept in mind as the 
principal consideration. But the architects 


Life Has Begun to Resume its Normal Course in the Old Arab Town 


and builders see no reason why artistic effect should be 
sacrificed altogether, as it has been in the old-time window- 
less and blank-walled houses of native construction, so they 
pamper their artistic tastes—and with most admirable 
results. They have even managed to make beautiful the 
mud roofs of their long hospital huts. And beautiful is not 
a too extravagant word. 

They are double, these roofs, with an air space between 
them; the lower one projects in wide eaves over the reed- 
mat walls, while the upper one, being about three feet 
narrower, rests on invisible supports. The mud is laid on 
to a thickness of about eight inches, and with its rounded 
edges and gracefully curved corners looks like a specially 
attractive variety of thatch. 

The electric power house at Kut is as yet only a corru- 
gated tin shed, but out of that shed run many wires which 
branch off and spread out all over the great area, carrying 
current to hundreds of high are lights which sputter and 
spurt, collect clouds of insects—which might otherwise be 
more pestiferously engaged—and turn darkness into some- 
thing very much better than the noonday glare. And at 
Kut, as at Basra and Amara and other important points 
along the river, the working day—in some branches at 
least of the multiple enterprise of war—is twenty-four 
hours long. 

We had pulled in alongside a wide cut in the steep bank 
through which automobiles and other vehicles are landed 
from boats when the river is low, and the A. D. C, and 
I, climbing up this long incline into the glare and the 


mysterious shadows of the night, went 
wandering. 

The dust was literally ankle-deep, 
but one learns to pay no attention to 
that sort of thing. It is one of the 
principal duties of every personal sery- 
ant in Mespot to keep a plentiful sup- 
ply of cleaned boots on hand for his 
employer and to be always ready to 
take advantage of any opportunity 
that may present itself to clean said 
employer up a little with brushes and 
polishing cloths. My own servant, the 
wily and soft-spoken Ezekiel, always 
makes a great to-do over brushing me, 
and invariably tries to maneuver me 
out into a bright white light somewhere 
so that everybody may be able to ob- 
serve his excellence and humble devo- 
tion. Lilwa, the major’s boy, is forever 
sitting in some conspicuous spot on 
the deck brooding over a row of high 
military boots—polishing them with 
loving care until he can see his own 
smileless face in them; while the general’s gentle slave 
simply follows him round. 

One of the usual sights to be seen on our old boat is the 
great gruff major general standing in deep consultation 
with a group of other officers—on matters of serious mo- 
ment, no doubt—while his boy sprawls at his feet plying 
oily flannels and whisk broom on dusty boots and breeches. 
The general walks off, apparently unconscious of the boy’s 
existence, but the boy runs after him for a final whisk or 
vigorous rub, then lounges lazily back to other work, mut- 
tering to himself. About the uselessness of his affectionate 
care? Probably. He knows the general sahib will be back 
in a short time, dustier than ever. Everybody is always 
dusty and, as I began by saying, nobody pays any atten- 
tion to it. 


An Unbroken Procession of Supplies 


| ite A.D. C. and I had just time to make a round of the 
works before changing for dinner. We walked round a 
dozen young pyramids of hay and sacked grai». out.to the 
railway sheds and sidings, where hundreds of -ers were 
filling cars with supplies for advanced base «1. the Front, 
and where a fine new hospital train was just having its 
precious load transferred to stretchers and motor ambu- 
lances; through the engine houses and workshops; past 
long rows of hospital tents, against the canvas sides of 
which soft lights gleamed palely; to the railway station 
farther up the line, where we glimpsed through the win- 
dows khaki-clad boys bending over tele- 
graph instruments; out round remount 


and mule depots and the veterinary hos- 
pital; to the river bank, where lines of 
coolies laden with sacks and boxes were 
coming and going in unbroken procession 
loading barges for up-river and transferring 
the cargo of other barges to the big orderly 
supply dumps over by the railway sidings; 
up to the power house, where the dynamos 
were humming and the garish green lights 
were shining; and so to the high bund by 
our own river landing, where we stood for a 
while to watch an artillery convoy getting 
under way for the Front. 

There were many screaming mules, whin- 
nying horses and men barking low-toned 
orders and moving with the precision 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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HE girl with the enameled nose and the yellow 
['eas beads leaned across the café table and 
smiled at the burglar who loved her. 

“Don’t be a piker, Jimmie!”’ she said. 

The burglar sighed. He was a young man, neat and 
respectable-looking. Except for a somewhat romantic 
profile, he might have been a prosperous law clerk or stock- 
broker. ; 

““Women,” he said, “‘beat me! Only last week, Bess, 
you wanted a diamond brooch; and I got it for you. 
Now sf 

“Diamonds is vulgar,” stated the young woman. ‘If 
you love me, Jimmie, as you say you do, you'll get me a 
string of pearls!” 

“Lord, Bess!” 

“Real pearls, Jimmie.’ 

The young man drew a cigarette from a gold case adorned 
with initials not his own, lighted it, and blew a cloud of 
smoke toward the ceiling. 

“Why?” he asked. 

“‘Because,”’ said the girl, and her blue eyes gleamed— 
“because pearls is the rage. Pearls is refined! I saw by 
this morning’s Herald that nothing else would be worn this 
season. And all I got is a ninety-eight-cent string of beads 
and a diamond brooch!” 

“That brooch came from one of our best imported 
Pittsburgh families,” said Jimmie languidly. ‘I selected 
it with the greatest care. Pittsburgh millionaires always 
hang their wives with the best diamonds, somehow.” 

“They like to see ’em sparkle,” said Bessie, and daubed 
at her nose with a hypothetical powder puff. 

“Suppose the bulls get me?” 

“You ain’t never fallen down on a job yet, Jimmie.” 

“‘There’s a first time for everything,” said the young 
man. ‘And I’m in love.” 

“Oh, well; if you ain’t got the nerve - 

“T got all the nerve I need—and you know it.” 

“All right, then!’ flared the girl. “If you want to 
marry me day after to-morrow and go to Atlantic City 
on our honeymoon, as we planned, you’ll get me them 
pearls! If you don’t want me ‘ 

A slow color came into the young man’s cheeks. He 
looked at the girl; appraised her deliberately—her heavy, 
handsome face; her wavy blond hair; her big blue eyes. 

“T want you, Bess!” 

The girl put her hand on his; 
smiled wheedlingly up at him. 

“Real pearls!” she said. 


’ 


” 


It was one o’clock in the morn- 
ing. The great house in upper 
Fifth Avenue was dark and still. 

Young Mrs. Gwynne-Jones lay 
motionless among the lace pillows 
of her chaise longue and watched 
the burglar fumbling at her bou- 
doir safe. The room was lighted 
only by the glow of a grate fire. 
Reposing in shadows beyond the 
circle of firelight, young Mrs. 
Gwynne-Jones could see plainly 
the crouching figure of the man. 
He had come in through her door 
as she lay resting there; had swept 
the beam of his pocket torch over 
her unoccupied bed; then had 
gone to work directly at the safe, 
a small affair built into the wall 
beside her dresser. 

Young Mrs. Gwynne-Jones had 
watched him with unusual inter- 
est. She had had a very tiresome 
evening—first at the opera, where 
the orchestra had played so loudly 
that she could not hear half the 
gossip; then at the Ritz, where 
some young fool of a billionaire’s 
son had made love to her—very 
badly. She had been exceedingly 
bored. 

There came a metallic sound 
from across the room; then a 
faint clicking of bolts. 

The burglar rose from his 
knees— Mrs. Gwynne-Jones could 
hear his quick breathing—and 
held up to the fire some radiant 
treasure of a thing. 

It was a string of pearls. The 
jewels dripped from his finger, like 
so many drops of golden blood. 
Young Mrs. Gwynne-Jones smiled, 
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“At least,’’ she murmured to herself, “‘I shan’t have to 
worry about them any more.” 

Still smiling her bored and beautiful smile, she lifted one 
slender white arm and touched the electric button on the 
wall beside her. 

Instantly the room leaped out of darkness, like one of those 
quick vivid pictures that magicians draw upon the stage. 

“Why pearls?”’ asked Mrs. Gwynne-Jones in a casual 
sweet voice. 

The burglar started vidlently; moved toward her; then 
stood quivering, his glance fixed upon her face. In his eyes 
a certain wonder dawned—and grew. The pearls slipped 
unnoticed from his hand to the floor. 

Mrs. Gwynne-Jones made a little gesture. 

““You’ve dropped the pearls.” 

As one in a daze he stooped and picked up the necklace; 
stood dandling it in his fingers. 

“Lady ” he began; then paused, groping for words. 

“By your manner,” said Mrs. Gwynne-Jones, “I can’t 
tell whether you are going to murder me or pay me a 
compliment. Please go on.” 

The burglar swallowed twice and moistened his lips with 
his tongue. 

“Lady,” he said, “‘it’s worth a trip up the river just to 
look at you!” 

Young Mrs. Gwynne-Jones laughed alight and melodious 
laugh. Did she know how lovely she was, lying there 
among her extravagant pillows, in her cloud of chiffon, 
with her dark hair showing through her cobweb cap, and 
the firelight tinting her pale cheeks? Did she not know? 

“You're rather a nice burglar,” she said. ‘“‘ What is your 
name?” 

“McGeegan,”’ replied the burglar hoarsely. ‘Jimmie 
McGeegan.” ; ; 

“Alias what?’’ asked Mrs. Gwynne-Jones. 

“Alias nothing,’ said the burglar. 

Mrs. Gwynne-Jones seemed greatly impressed by this 
fact. Here evidently was a most original burglar. 

“T’ve had a very stupid evening,’’ she said. “‘Won’t you 
sit down and tell me about your profession?” 

Jimmie gave a short laugh. 


“I Never Dreamed,” Said Mrs. Gwynne+Jones, ‘‘That Anything in This World Could Look 
So Cheap! They’re Just What I Wanted, Jimmie!’ 
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“That’s right,”’ he said, “‘josh me! You know I’m 
hypnotized. Why don’t you call the bulls,’ he 
added gruffly, ‘‘and get it over with?” 

“The bulls?” 

“Yes; the cops—the police.” 

“Good heavens!’’ exclaimed the lady. 
do that? 
policemen are dreadfully orthodox. 
arrest you.” 

“Yes,” agreed Jimmie with a sardonic grin; ‘“‘I guess 
they would!” 

“‘Are you a very prominent burglar?” inquired the lady. 

“For a young man,” said Jimmie, “I’ve done pretty 
well. I oy 

“Do draw up a chair!” 

“Are you joshin’ me?” 

“No; I never josh—as you call it. I’m quite capable 
of having you arrested or of ruining you, but I’m not 
vicious. Please sit down.” 

Jimmie cautiously seated himself upon the edge of a 
chair—a huge golden chair that stood near the couch. 
There was an ineffable sweetness in the air that he breathed, 
a perfume, a fragrance such as Nature could never dupli- — 
cate; such as only illimitable wealth could buy. . 

“Only last week,” said Jimmie, ‘‘I pulled off a job that — 
the papers are still talking about. Maybe you heard about 
Mrs. Harmsworth losing her diamond brooch? But I 
guess you wouldn’t know the Harmsworths. They’re from | 
Pittsburgh.” ; 4 

“Oh, Pittsburgh is quite fashionable now,” interposed 
Mrs. Gwynne-Jones—‘‘that is, as a point of departure. I 
remember that brooch,’”’ she continued. “It was rather 
dreadful. 

“Treally don’t admire your tastein jewelry, Jimmie. I’m — 
afraid you’re not a connoisseur. To-night, for instance, 
you overlooked a priceless ruby to choose a five-hundred- 
thousand-dollar string of pearls. How did you happen to 
make such a mistake?” 

“Well, you see,”’ said Jimmie, ‘this job wasn’t exactly a 
business proposition.” 

“Oh! Itwasn’t merely business that brought you here?” 

“No,” said the burglar. 

“I’m glad of that,’”’ said Mrs. Gwynne-Jones. “I detest 
business and business men. Practically the only thing that 
one can do with a business man is 
to marry him. Are you married, 
Jimmie?” 

“N-not yet,” replied the bur- 
glar. 

“Ah! Then you expect to be?” 

He nodded. 

“Soon?” 

“Day after to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Gwynne-Jones sat up 
among her pillows and smiled at 
the burglar. 

“T know now,” she said. “‘ You 
chose the pearls as a sort of wed- 
ding present.” 

“Something like that,” 
mitted Jimmie. 

“How delightful!’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Gwynne-Jones. ‘A senti- 
mental burglar!” 

Jimmie blushed; then turned 
sulky. 

““You’re joshin’ me,’’ he said. 

“No; really I’m not. I’m per- 
fectly fascinated with you. I 
hadn’t any idea that men still 
risked life and liberty to satisfy a 
woman’s whim. And, compared 
with the ordinary method, it’s 
such a frank way of obtaining 
wedding presents! I hope that 
the girl you are going to marry is 
both good and beautiful.” 

“‘She’s good enough for me,” 
said Jimmie loyally. 

“And beautiful?” 

The young man looked at Mrs. 
Gwynne-Jones and a dull color 
swept over his somewhat romantic 
face. 

“T’ve always—thought so!” 

The lady uttered a little sigh. 

“The only beauty a woman has,” 
said she, ‘‘is that which exists in 
her lover’s mind. Tell me,” she 
went on; ‘‘does this sweetheart 
of yours What is her name?” 

(Continued on Page 117) 


“Why should I~ 
The law is only for the middle classes—and 
They’d probably 


ad- 


_— 


_ in their cause with which censorships and 
bureaus of foreign affairs camouflaged 
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of the European War the American 
people, especially those of the inte- 
rior, found their minds confused. The 
mind of Europe was just as confused, 
for all the appearance of cocksure belief 


[« NOT wonder that in the beginning 


the press. In opinion and understand- 
ing we have gone far since that time. 
The bullets of the Western Front have 
released not only lives but thoughis. 
For all the voices clamoring to be heard in 
articulate Europe and America—voices 
of political philosophers, statesmen, his- 
torians, poets, novelists, dramatists— 
not one, before 1914, had really looked 
into the anatomy of the modern world 
and seen what lay underneath the sur- 
face. Certain obvious facts were, indeed, 
perceived; but they figured in the polit- 
ical thought of the times as: causes, 
whereas they were really only effects. 

The impartial and farseeing felt that 
Europe was dancing over a powder 
magazine. Germany, certain English- 
men and Frenchmen would tell you, was 
preparing and had been preparing for 
many years a war to create a universal 
German Empire. If you had agreed with 
them, and had asked them just why 
Germany was currying herself for em- 
pire, they would have stared at you. 
What was extraordinary about that 
procedure? Why shouldn’t any nation 
go out for empire if it could? To ask 
why was like asking why a hungry man 
eats. For the men in a position to per- 
ceive all this were mainly diplomatic 
imperialists of the old school or their 
journalistic followers. To their type of 
mind it was all self-evident. 

No; not a voice spoke in Europe—not 
one—to reveal or to analyze the true po- 
litical and social conditions on that most 
advanced and civilized area of this 
planet. Historians and political philos- 
ophers understand better now; after 
three and a half years of war they can 
look back upon the old dead Europe of 
1914 almost as they can look upon the 
Napoleonic Europe of 1810—an era so 
completely past, so thoroughly done for, 
that they regard it with detachment. 
That sense of detachment from the good 
old days we knew in 1912 and 1913 
grows upon one who observes Europe in 
this sad period of 1918 until he comes 
instinctively to regard the commonplace 
apparatus of the 1913 civilization, which surrounds him all 
about, a little as one regards the relics of Roman life at 
Pompeii. That old world is gone forever. What kind of 
world will come out of this melting pot we do not know, 
though some of us are trying dimly to guess. 


New Buildings on Old Sites 


OMEWHERE in Switzerland last summer I happened 
upon an almost current number of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post, wherein I found an editorial that set me 
thinking, as Post editorials often do. It was a mistake, said 
in effect my friend the writer, to suppose that the war was 
going to produce great changesin the social structure; and he 
drew an analogy from the San Francisco earthquake. When 
that disaster struck, he said, the citizens of San Francisco 
planned a new town. The old San Francisco had just 
grown; some of the streets ran very inconveniently; cer- 
tain districts were without proper parks; the whole plan 
lacked unity. Now was the time, said the people of San 
Francisco, while the fires were growing cold, to lay out 
the city they wanted. 
What happened? When the fires at last were cold every- 
one was in such a natural hurry to resume normal business 
that city planning went by the board. The new city, as it 
grew up, followed exactly the lines of theold. So, the writer 
argued, would it be with Europe after peace came. We 
talk now, in the exaltation that war brings, of the oppor- 
tunity for great changes. But when the guns are stilled 
we shall be so concerned with resuming business that plans 
will go by the board. 
Now this one-paragraph sketch of the reconstruction 
period in San Francisco did not go far enough; for the 
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city, almost without the will of the inhabitants, did change. 
The downtown district, which had been built of flimsy 
redwood, was restored in steel-structure reénforced con- 
crete. Where there had been old-fashioned tin bathtubs, 
or no bathtubs at all, there were now porcelain tubs and 
tiled bathrooms. Outer areas that had been beautifully 
suited for residence had remained mere sandhills up to 
April, 1906; now they blossomed with villas. Clubs and 
churches that had collected half a building fund took this 
opportunity to move and erect modern quarters. The San 
Francisco of 1914 was not the San Francisco of 1906, 
though the groundwork remained the same. 

Let us take, however, another analogy—the French 
town of Poziéres, for example. Over it raged the early 
attacks of the Battle of the Somme. When I visited that 


‘field in November, 1916, I was shown a smudge on the 


ground; and my Canadian escort said: “‘There was Po- 
ziéres!’’ Only one corner of a wall showed that a human 
habitation had ever stood on that site. Houses, sidewalks, 
road payements, churches, schools had been pounded into 
dust, trampled by the feet of Mars into a mesh of shell 
holes. 
their first task will be to ascertain the areas of property 
holdings. This cannot be done; the landmarks from which 
the surveyors have measured since Frankish days have 
disappeared. The layout of Poziéres may easily be reap- 
portioned, readjusted. Nay, more, it will inevitably be 
readjusted. The streets will not run as they did; the 


- schoolhouse and mairie—even the church—may not stand 


where they were. The ground plan of Poziéres will be 
different. 

To carry out the analogy and to risk a little excursion 
into the dangerous land of prophecy, I believe there will 


all Irv is 
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When the inhabitants set out to rebuild Poziéres . 


be many a San Francisco in the new 
world that is emerging from the wreck of 
this unparalleled disaster, and many a 
Poziéres. In many spots of the social 
structure institutions will remain as they 
were, but with a new spirit and a new 
outlook; in many, old institutions will 
pass, to be replaced by others of which 
idealists have dreamed scorned dreams 
for centuries long, but whose fulfillment 
had to await the period after complete 
disaster. By the clash of San Franciscos 
with the old groundwork, but new struc- 
tures, and of Poziéres with a new and 
better groundwork, the world of the 
future will work itself out. Though the 
war is not yet over, the social, intellec- 
tual, political and economic reconstruc- 
tion hasalready begun. We haveentered 
the new house of thought; the door is 
closed; we cannot go back if we would. 
That is why we can look now upon 1914 
almost as we can look on 1814, and see 
what was the matter with the European 
world from which we so suddenly and 
so violently emerged. 

What the highest and most sapient of 
us failed fully to perceive was a clash, 
within and without the nations, between 
two hostile, irreconcilable principles. 
You may call them, if you wish, as the 
muckrakers did, privilege and nonprivi- 
lege. David Lubin calls them Paganism 
and Hebraism. Usually we call them 
aristocracy and democracy; and I shall 
use those terms for want of better. 


The Aristocrat’s Creed 


EMOCRACY, which gathered force 

and made itself felt in the eighteenth 
century, was still really a struggling po- 
litical creed at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth. For the nineteenth century the 
period of invention and colossal growth 
in political wealth had so changed the 
face of the world, so altered the course 
of our thinking, that we all seemed to 
confuse an issue which was quite clear 
to the minds of our forefathers in the 
year 1800. Politically, economically, 
intellectually, two classes—the one in- 
trenched behind old tradition, the other 
armed with new thought—were still 
struggling, as they will continue tostrug- 
gle for many an age yet. 

Just before we entered the war I tried 
to describe in this weekly the difference 
in the philosophy of these two classes. 
In this age of many voices one cannot expect along memory 
from his readers; and so I must repeat in brief synopsis. 
Perhaps, however, it will not be necessary for me to define 
democracy and. the democratic attitude; so I shall confine 
this description to the aristocratic part of this sharp divi- 
sion in humanity. 

The aristocratic outlook is partly a matter of tempera- 
ment and partly of self-interest become sanctified. The 
aristocrat, whether he be the duke’s chauffeur or the duke 
himself, looks backward toward old forms and sanctions, 
toward institutions and material things ripened by time. 
He has made a religion of his political creed; a religion that 
expresses itself most openly in the divine right of kings. 
His idea-of society is a class with a background of inherited 
power, wealth and refinement, ruling by the grace of God 
over inferior beings. Toward those inferior beings, such as 
tradesmen and workingmen, the moral aristocrat must, he 
declares, hold a benevolent attitude. The good things of 
life belong to the aristocrat by right, he thinks; but 
he should distribute them with kindness and charity. 
Only when the inferior classes begin to assert their claim to 
leadership and to a share in the distribution of those good 
things does the aristocrat, according to his own standards, 
feel it his moral duty to withhold them. 

Instinctively in former times, and with a system of writ- 
ten philosophy to back him in the past century or so, the 
aristocrat has always held to the idea of a mythical state 
with a soul, for which, as a martyr for his God, man must 
sacrifice everything without asking why. In old years the 
aristocrat personified the state in the king; in later years 
he has tended a little to personify the state itself. The 
humorless modern Germans, with their tendency to take 
(Continued on Page 106) 
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have noticed some odd buildings five miles north of the 

city limits. There are nine of them, scattered at wide 
intervals over the level, weedy, sterile ground. Eight are 
only one story—long, low, bare, 
with metal roofs and rusty iron 
shutters at the windows. You 
never see anyone moving about 
them. In their aloofness from 
one another and their grim aspect, 
standing on that forlorn flat, 
there is something forbidding. 
They seem to say “‘ Keep away!” 
The building nearest the railroad 
is two stories high and not so 
long, but dingy and grim like the 
others. 

This is the old plant of the 
Dimoise Powder Company, dating 
back of the Civil War—though 
there was only one small build- 
ing to begin with. Nowitis hardly 
more than a laboratory. The 
time-tarnished brass sign affixed 
to the corner of the two-story 
building says Consolidated 
Explosives Company — whose 
overworked establishments are 
scattered all along the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

At half-past five employees 
were coming out of the two-story 
building, which houses certain 
offices of the company. It’ was 
quite dark and snowing thickly — 
whereat some women’s voices 
exclaimed in dismay, with re- 
gretful mention of rubbers and 
umbrellas that had been left at 
home. But: in spite of the snow 
the outpouring crowd gave signs of the exhilaration of 
workers released from the day’s toil. There were chattering 
and laughter as they trailed off to the south, huddled in 
upturned coat collars, some of them running. It was only 
a short distance to the trolley line, where they would board 
the cars that took them homeward. 

At ten minutes of six Lindsay came out of the building— 
overtaking three or four stragglers just beyond the door- 
way. Seeing the snow he turned up his coat collar, then 
gave one sharp glance round the narrow scene which the 
electric light disclosed and strode across the flagging to his 
car, which waited as usual at the curb. The machine 
wheeled away, turning toward the city. It had gone only 
a little distance when he took down the speaking tube and 
directed the chauffeur to stop. He climbed out promptly, 
stepped forward and spoke to the man: 

“Pull ahead eight or ten rods, run off the road, shut off 
your lights and wait for me. Don’t make a noise.’’ 

With that he started briskly back toward the building he 
had just left. Halfway there he turned to see whether the 
lights of the car were visible and was satisfied when he 
found they were not. 

At the seldom-used back door of the office building he 
took a key from his pocket and let himself in. As at the 
front door, four steps led up from the street level to a 
broad bare corridor which ran lengthwise through the 
middle of the building. Keeping close to the wall he 
ascended the steps cautiously, stretching his neck to look 
down the corridor. When it was in full view he found it 
quite empty and lighted only by an electric cluster at the 
farther end. So he ran forward noiselessly until he gained 
the door of Hewlett’s room, on the right-hand side. Before 
leaving the building he had slipped in there and taken the 
spring lock off the hall door. It opened therefore at his 
touch, and when it closed behind him he drew a quick 
little breath of relief. So far all had gone well. 

Save for the merest glimmer that drifted in through the 
transom over the hall door the room was quite dark; but 
he knew exactly where to find what he wanted. Stepping 
and feeling with care he laid hands on a small table and 
lifted it over to the door between this room and his own 
room adjoining it. When he had climbed lightly on the 
table his face was opposite the transom of his room and he 
stared into darkness. 

His pulse raced and there was a slight pain from the 
extreme tension of his nerves. It was like waiting, gun in 
hand, for big game; only this was the biggest game. 

A thin line of light disclosed itself in the darkness and 
projected across the room, bringing out a diagonal strip of 
the worn matting on the floor. Slowly the line broadened 
as the door opposite him—giving from hisroom to the larger 
one beyond—gradually opened. The cautious movement 
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was continuous. He saw a hand on the knob of the open- 
ing door, a wrist, an arm. The next moment a figure was 
revealed. With a backward glance over the shoulder it 
stepped fully into his room, reached to the wall and turned 
on the ceiling lamp, then closed the door. 

It was a woman’s figure. Her age might have been 
twenty-eight or even thirty; but the exact tale of years 
was immaterial, for her bearing and movements gave the 
impression of abundant vitality—an unabated flow of 
youth. She was of dark favor with fine brow and eyes, and 
her features were cleanly cut. She wore a checked black- 
and-white waist with broad collar and cuffs, and a brownish 
skirt—a very simple costume; but one felt that whatever 
she wore would have that air of becoming her. Her lips 
were parted and Lindsay realized the pull on her nerves. 

She went quickly down the room to his big battered desk. 
Its roll-top was closed and fastened with a hasp and pad- 
lock. He had been at considerable pains about that pad- 


- Put Yourself in My 
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Lindsay frowned at her and said tersely, with just a 
touch of disgust: “‘That won’t do! I saw you put the key 
in the lock. I can call a guard in half a minute and you can 
explain to the secret service where you got that key.” 

Her dark eyes studied his face 
with a kind of intent fearfulness. 
It was easy to see that she was 
baffled and uncertain. He helped 
her on: 

“There’s only one honest key 
to that padlock. That one’s 
never been off my key ring and 
the key ring has never been out 
of my pocket but once—when 
you borrowed it the other day, 
saying you’d left your key to the 
filing case at home.”’ 

She looked into her lap, as one 
caught in a falsehood well might, 
and replied, low, “‘I took a wax 
impression of your key then, Mr. 
Lindsay.” Her voice was agree- 
able to the ear. Humbled and 
slightly tremulous, it sounded 
very feminine. 

“TI thought so,’ Lindsay re- 
plied uncompromisingly. “I 
remembered that this afternoon— 
when I was wondering how any- 
body could have got into my 
desk. I remembered your step- 
ping in here and saying you’d 
left your keys at home and bor- 
rowing mine.” 

The slight frown on his smooth- 
shaven face gave himan aggressive 
look. His voice, full of nervous 
energy, seemed to hold a whip in 
hand: ‘‘Our nerves are on edge 
round here; especially after the 
secret service in New York got that fellow with a copy of 
Mr. Hewlett’s letter. Maybe you don’t know of that; but 
it happened. The lamp there gave you away.” 

He nodded toward the top of his desk, where a green- 
shaded electric reading lamp stood. The light from the 
old-fashioned cluster in the ceiling was not strong enough. 
When he worked at night, as he had been doing regularly 
the last month, he used the reading lamp. It was fed 
through a green cord attached to a wall socket above the 
desk. A switch in the wall socket controlled the current or 
it might be controlled by the switch in the lamp itself. 

‘When I got back from dinner and went to light the 
lamp I found it had been turned off at the wall socket. I 
never used the switch in the wall socket myself, but always 
turned the light off and on by the switch in the lamp. It 
gave me something of a start—finding the lamp had been 
turned off at the wall socket since I left to go to dinner. I 
remembered I’d laid my pen in the middle of the sheet 


lock. An expert told him nothing short of dynamite would & Iwas working at, to mark the place. When I opened the 


open it. He saw a shiny key in her hand. She applied it to 
the lock and opened the desk. As usual it contained a 
litter of papers. She began exploring the litter with swift, 
deft fingers. 

Even up to that moment—in spite of the circumstantial 
evidence—there had been a suspense, a stubborn and 
unreasonable doubt in his mind. There was no doubt now. 
His mind closed upon the unquestionable fact, closed with 
the sharpness of a spring trap. If he had paused to take 
account of his condition he would have found that the 
brittle tension of his nerves was gone and he was quite cool. 
He climbed silently from the table, opened the door and 
stepped into the room. 

She heard the second step and faced him. He had seen a 
deer start and quiver that way before a leveled gun; but 
she had nowhere to run. Shrinking against the desk she 
whitened; her dark eyes grew round and liquid with fear. 
He looked at her firmly an instant and then said: 

“Sit down! I want to talk to you.” 

It was brusquely said, yet only as a somewhat irritated 
employer might give a business direction to an employee. 


‘She sank obediently into his armchair, in front of the desk; 


and he sat down in the other chair, at the end of the desk. 
He had not removed his hat, but in the interval of waiting 
while he looked through the transom he had unbuttoned 
his overcoat and loosened the silk scarf round his neck. 
Being seated he crossed his long legs. His gray eyes, under 
tawny eyebrows, bored steadily at her face, but he spoke 
only with a businesslike brusqueness: 

‘Where did you get that key to my desk?” 

She was exerting her will against the first panicky shock 
of fear, but it gripped her heart and her mind was in a 
tumult, so she said quickly “I found it,” 


desk I found the pen had been moved. I was positive 
somebody had been at the desk while I was at dinner.” 

When he finished his evening’s work he cleared the 
important papers from his desk and put them in the vault 
with his own hand. But it had seemed that, since he got 
the ingenious padlock, he might leave things on his desk 
while he was away an hour for luncheon and two hours for 
dinner. Usually, nowadays, it was well toward midnight 
when he finally called the day’s work done. 

He made her the statement about the lamp bluntly, 
adding: ‘‘I’m willing to tell you that because I want you 
to tell me the truth. Who.are you? Who are you working 
with?” 

She replied, low: ‘‘My true name is Miiller. . : . 
I have a country too, Mr. Lindsay.” It was a plea for 
sympathy. 

“Were you planted here?’’ he demanded. ‘As I recall 
it you came before the war.” 

“Tt was four years ago,’”’ she said. “I didn’t come as a 
spy. I was looking for a position. It just happened that I 
found one in this office.” 

“How did you get into the spy line?” he asked with no 
yielding. 

She considered a moment before replying: 

“A man came to me—a man I had known before.” 

“Tn Germany?” 

Again the slight hesitation, considering: 
London.” 

He caught at that. ‘You were working for the German 
Government there?” 


“No; in 


“No; I was working for myself. Something happened.” — 


She looked prettily distressed and pleaded in an appealing 


voice: “There is no need of going into that, Mr. Lindsay. | 
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Jt has nothing at all to do with this. 
came to America and found a position here. . . . 
know whether I have worked faithfully—up to now.” 

Up to now, in fact, Howard Lindsay had decidedly 
approved of this employee—on more grounds than one. 
The clerical work that went forward in the large office next 
door was in charge of Perkins, the office manager. Lindsay 
himself, scientific protégé and lieutenant of Thomas 
Hewlett, had only an incidental contact with it. But a 
good while ago he had become aware that the dark-eyed 
attractive young woman at the corner desk did her work 
intelligently. The workman in him liked her for that. He 
discovered in time, in the incidental contacts of business, 
that there was a capable brain behind that smooth brow, 
and a will to get the job done properly. Which also pleased 
him. Being thirty-three and a bachelor he couldn’t. have 
helped being aware, in however impersonal a way, that she 
moved gracefully, had fine eyes, pretty hands, a pleasing 
voice. It was nice to have her about. 

The office was a grim old place, with rough-plastered 
walls, worn matting on the floor, battered furniture; a 
place, too, of remorseless toil; especially these last three 
years, with the whole world shrieking for explosives, for 
little brown cubes of substance as innocent-looking as 
corn meal, which would rend a battleship as though it 
were made of paper. Hewlett would come in, heavy- 
shouldered, with dim eyes behind powerful glasses, his 
lumpy baldness shining like ivory, and say absently, 
“Howard, I wish you’d ——” And having thus dumped a 
matter of eight hours’ continuous toil upon his young 
assistant’s broad shoulders the great chemist would paddle 
abstractedly out again. Being left alone Lindsay would 
glower and grumble to himself, yet knowing all the while 
that his task was meat and drink to him. 

It was a pleasant little experience in the midst of all 
this when the graceful young woman glided in to the end 
of his desk; spoke in her low, agreeable voice; perhaps 
lingered a moment, smiling, while he made a jocular obser- 
vation. When she went out something warm, colorful, 
gracious departed from the bleakroom. He had never seen 
her outside the office, but his awareness of her was quite 
different from his awareness of the twenty or more others 
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in the general office. “I thought very well of you,’ he 
said with a bluntness which a handsome young woman 
could hardly have considered flattering. ‘‘We all did, as 
far as I know. The question is, how did you take to 
spying?” 

She answered more readily: ‘‘This man I mentioned 
came to me here five or six months ago. He is a German— 
a spy, I suppose you would call him. . . . Germany is 
our country, Mr. Lindsay; she is fighting the world.” 

“Including the United States,’’ he reminded her. 

She felt that he yielded no more to her than a block of 
granite would. Her hands folded together in her lap. 

““He wanted me to keep watch here—see what I could 
find for him. At first I wouldn’t; but he urged me a great 
deal. . . If you were in Germany now, Mr. Lindsay, 
and the United States was fighting for its life on every side, 
and you could help ——” 

She left the rest to his imagination, looking earnestly 
into his face. But he gave no response and she continued 
with a touch of helplessness: 

“Three weeks ago he came once more. They’d found 
that Mr. Hewlett and you were bringing out a new explo- 
sive; something more powerful than any other.” 

He cast back in his mind an instant and demanded 
“How had they found that out?” 

After a slight pause she replied: “I don’t know, Mr. 
Lindsay. They don’t tell me more than they think it nec- 
essary for me to know.” 

““There was more than one man, then?” he put in. 

“Only one that I ever saw,” she answered. “‘I say ‘they’ 
because I know of course there are others. I think they 
heard about some tests or experiments somewhere away 
from here. At any rate they knew about the new explo- 
sive. The man I am speaking of told me about the situa- 
tion; everything, he said, would depend on this spring. 
It was life or death. He reminded me of the hunger in 
Germany—all that. You know how desperate it is, and 
what they have endured. It’s my own flesh and blood, too, 
Mr. Lindsay—my brother; my relatives.’ 

‘Did he offer you money?”’ he asked brusquely. 

She hesitated over that an instant and replied openly: 
“Yes. I have no money, you know. I depend upon my 


salary. He said it was right I should be well paid. If I 
did this service I should be taking a risk. Very likely at 
any rate I should have to go away—lose my livelihood. 
He said it was right I should be paid—the Fatherland 
would wish to pay me. He offered me twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars.” 

She looked into her lap and added humbly: “‘Of course 
the money was a temptation too. I suppose it sounds dis- 
graceful when such great things are at stake; but I have 
worked for my living since I was sixteen. Very likely you 
don’t know, but there’s always the fear of being ill or out 
of work. Twenty-five thousand dollars was a temptation 
too.” 

For the first time he spoke with a touch of cordiality or 
approval, saying decisively: ““Of course! You should 
have been paid.”’ 

That encouraged her and she said more firmly: ‘‘We 
talked over the situation here in the office. I told him 
about it. He said I must manage to get at the papers 
youhandle. At first he thought the vault might be opened. 
But I found out that watchmen were always on guard at 
night. Then he said I must get at them on your desk. 
He gave me an assortment of keys several times. I tried 
them all, but none would work. None of the ways he told 
me of would pick the lock. He grew terribly anxious. 
Finally I made up my mind to do as he recommended 
about trying to get hold of your key and make a wax 
impression. He gave me a little box with wax in it and 
had me practice taking impressions of keys. I did borrow 
your keys and went into the filing room and took an 
impression. Then he made a duplicate key.” 

‘“When was that?” he asked. 

“Yesterday,” she replied. ‘‘When you went to dinner 
last night I came in here and opened your desk; turning 
off the lamp wrong, no doubt, though I never thought of 
that at the time.” 

“You found a formula on my desk and copied it,’”’ he 
said, as one stating a fact. 

““No,” she replied readily. ‘I copied only half of it last 
night. That’s why I came in again to-night. I know it 
isn’t very long; but you see I had to be very careful. 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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HE most 
vital 
business 


of a fleet of 
American de- 
stroyers is to 
meet the pre- 
ciousconvoys 
of its own 
country far 
out at sea 
‘and escort 
them. Thisis 
the supreme 
duty of our 
own naval 
forces in the 
war zone—to 
clear the 
ocean road 
for the task in hand. Much publicity has been given the 
existing scheme of codperation with the British Navy, but 
the splendid services of the American ships that were sent 
to assist the French off the shores of Brittany have been 
rather obscured and overlooked. 

Since last October I have been at sea with them all, from 
the American fleet to the British destroyers, trawlers and 
submarines that patrol the North Sea and the Strait of 
Dover, and I am quite sure that nothing finer has been 
accomplished in these waters than the day’s work of the 
ships and men who are doing their part with the Tricolor 
of France flying beside the Stars and Stripes. They were 
called ‘‘The Suicide Fleet”? when they sailed from home 
last summer, a merry jest to indicate the odds laid against 
them in nautical circles; and the survivors, still plugging 
away at it, regard those doleful predictions as poor stuff. 
They have weathered a winter of fogs and gales and sub- 
marines, coastwise and offshore, the roughest job that 
mariners could face, mostly in yachts whose owners never. 
dreamed that they could endure such desperate ordeals. 


Winter in the Bay of Biscay 


Like Gentlemen in Overalls 


es were no regular navy crews that brought these 
converted pleasure craft across the Atlantic, but re- 
serves, naval militia, and so on—many of whom were 
greenhorns and landlubbers. The skipper as a rule was 
the only trained naval officer, and the serious young men 
who paced the bridge with him were brokers, lawyers, 
merchants, chief clerks—learning to serve their country 
between spells of seasickness. There might be a few real 
bluejackets and a seasoned petty officer or two among the 
enlisted men, but the average ran to husky lads from the 
colleges, who dreamed 
of chasing submarines 
and were ready to eat 
em alive. 

The son of the man 
who had owned the 
boat might be peeling 
spudsorwashingdown 
decks, his dearest am- 
bition to win a rating 
asa boatswain’s mate; 
or you were likely to 
find a lowly able sea- 
man who could buy a 
yacht or two without 
crimping his bank ac- 
count. It was blue- 
water democracy, all 
hands together, eager 
to make an efficient 
ship as soon as possi- 
ble. This was no 
training cruise, mind 
you, but the stern 
business of war into 
which they had been 
flung. The soldier has 
his months of inten- 
sive training before 
he is put in the front- 
line trenches, but 
these zealous, unterri- 
fied tars were told to 
go to it, the sooner 
the quicker. 


By RALPH D. PALI 


The Average Ran to Husky Lads From the Colleges, Who Dreamed 
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France had appealed for ships to help patrol her Atlantic 
coast. The need was most urgent. By strategic necessity 
her chief naval activities were based in the Mediterranean. 
The United States promised to send France such ships as 
could be spared. It was the best that could be done at the 
time, and this is why the yachts came bravely over to 
undertake what would have been a man’s-size job for a 
regular navy flotilla. 

Beautiful vessels these were when their patriotic owners 
turned them over to the Navy Department, but scarcely 
fitted for the routine of war duty abroad. Ruthlessly their 
amateur crews fell upon the luxurious fittings and palatial 
quarters and made them suit their own needs, carpentering 
while at sea, keeping at it during every spare hour in port. 
Saloons paneled in mahogany were crowded with bunks 


‘and mess tables, plate-glass windows were boarded up with 


storm shutters, rough partitions knocked together any- 
where and anyhow, while racks of rifles and cutlasses dec- 
orated walls once sacred to the costly paintings by marine 
artists of note. Gun platforms covered the immaculate 
decks, and the ready depth bombs disfigured the graceful 
overhang. Such a seagoing yacht as this resembled an 
extremely elegant gentleman who had jumped into over- 
alls, rolled up his sleeves, spat on his hands, and was pre- 
pared to tackle any old stunt that came his way. 

And so they-came rolling into the Bay of Biscay and 
sighted the bold headlands of France, not to mention 
plenty of reefs and shoals and tricky channels to daunt far 
wiser sailormen. Officers and men were shaken down a bit 


’ by this time, fairly well acquainted with the ship and with 


each other, and sublimely convinced, which was the really 
important thing, that they were about to show a few 
French admirals that this piece of Uncle Sam’s navy could 
deliver the goods as well as some others. 

An ancient port, rich in memories of sea fights, block- 
ades and great sailors, welcomed the yachts and took them 
very seriously. They signified a maritime partnership and 
alliance that recalled the brave days of John Paul Jones, 
who also knew these coasts and people. They were the 
vanguard of a fleet, and they had come to aid in fetching 
in from sea the transports laden with American soldiers. 
The port took on a brighter aspect and tried to forget its 
many sorrows—a large city filled with the widows and 
orphans of sailors, its young men all gone, the great naval 
base tenanted by only a few cruisers, destroyers and 
trawlers. 

The coming of the Americans foreshadowed a tremen- 
dous activity, quays and docks and roadstead crowded 
with cargo ships, the sheds and water front heaped with 
mountains of food and supplies for General Pershing’s 
army. Great steamers moved in and emptied their decks 
of thousands of troops in khaki, who vanished in an 
uncanny manner as fast as they could be loaded into trains 


of Chasing Submarines and Were Ready to Eat ’em Alive 


and hurried 
off to Some- 
where in 
France. The 
American 
Army was 
soon conspic- 
uous, but 
bringing it 
thither was a 
navy job,and 
the place re- 
mained as 
always a port 
true to its 
naval tradi- 
tions, an ad- 
miral looming 
larger than a 
general. 


Ready to Board a Suspicious Vessel 


It is singularly fortunate that such a man as Rear- 


Admiral Wilson should have been selected to command. 


the American naval forces in France. As the war goes on, © 


the importance of his task will vastly increase and many 
more ships must be placed at his disposal. Meanwhile he 
has perfected an organization of the French coast and 


: 
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employed to the best advantage such vessels as have been — 


granted him—the yachts and a certain number of destroy- 
ers. More than this, he has the tact and sympathy so essen- 
tial for codperation with the French Navy and people. 


Night School in the Bay of Biscay 


HESE bold seagoing yachts—some covered with gray 
paint, others disguised by delirious schemes of camou- 
flage—soon discovered that the plan of operation was to 


set them going and keep them going. They were expected 
to help with the overseas convoys from American ports, — 


and this was the spectacular part of the program; but more 
arduous and unremitting was the responsibility of protect- 
ing the coastwise convoys which daily pass up and down 
the French coast in mighty processions of commerce 
between the Mediterranean, Spanish and French ports 
and the English Channel and beyond. 

The yachts had to learn this game, and they learned it 
by night, finding their courses in darkness and thick 
weather, herding a clumsy, nervous flock of twenty or 
thirty merchant ships, driving ahead when cautious pilots 
desired to anchor, joyously hoping and yearning for a shot 
at a submarine and winning their way to port, where they 
shoved more coal aboard and made ready for sea again. 

The skipper of one of these industrious craft remarked 
when he came ashore for a day: “It’s darn funny, but 
I made that southern- 
convoy run for four 
months without ever 
seeing it. Honest fact! 
I happened to do the 
trip by daylight last 
week and it sort. of 
puzzled me.” 

It is different from 


naval duty demanded 
by the war, because 
the men and the ships 
seemed quite unfitted 
for it when they 
started out. 

They have adapted 
themselves to the con- 
ditions thrust upon 
them, taking the cards 
as they were dealt 
and playing their hand 
well, which seems to 
exemplify the Amer- 
ican spirit at its best. 
Many of the men in 
the crews made heavy 
sacrifices to join the 
service, but there is 
no grumbling and the 
daily discomfortshave 
no terrors for blue- 
jackets who can sing 
while they sweat for 
hours, all black with 


any other American - 


hassucceeded in other 
kinds of work ashore 
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grime, passing coal in 
baskets from the 
depths of a barge 
alongside. 

Your crack de- 
stroyer goes clear of 
this, for she takes in 
her fuel with a hose 
from the oil-tanker 
and there is a real 
lay-off for the crew 
while in port. 

The captains of 
these yachts, ranking 
as commanders and 
lieutenant command- 
ers in the regular 
navy, have also 
learned many inter- 
esting things; among 
them the fact that 
the average intelli- 
gent American who 


can be hammered into 
a useful watch officer 
or sailorman in sur- 
prisingly short order. 
He is shy of the tech- 
nical training and 
discipline of Annapo- 
lis, and he would be 
far more efficient if he 
had them, but he gets hold of the essentials in the rough 
school of experience and takes his medicine like a little man. 
There were misfits and incompetents in these crews, of 
course, and they made costly blunders, but they have been 
weeded out and sent home or shifted to other duties. The 
doctrine of the survival of the fittest rules in ‘‘ The Suicide 
Fleet,” with an admiral as ready to punish delinquents as 
he is to praise those who stand the test. He was given 
these complements of raw reserves and he made the best 
of it, realizing that in a large measure their zealous devo- 
tion to the service and pride in being in the game made up 
for the lack of naval training. 


Al Bloodless Meeting 


S AN experiment it should have a distinct value at 
home. The wartime expansion of the American Navy 

has been so great that the percentage of trained officers and 
men seems absurdly inadequate. But the winter’s work of 
the little fleet that is battered about in the Bay of Biscay 
has proved that young men with the right stuff in them can 
be taught enough seamanship in a few months to serve the 
purpose. One yacht has been torpedoed with heavy loss of 
life, and another broke her back on a reef; but these same 


disasters have happened to the American and British 


destroyer fleets and are inevitable in the war zone. The 
wonder is that the yachts have done so well and stood their 
punishment so long. 3 
They lack the speed of the destroyer for taking the offen- 
sive against the submarine, but try to make up for it by 
no end of drill at the guns and a sincere belief that they are 
a match for any Hun that ever showed a periscope. It was 
one of the smaller yachts that fell afoul of a roving U-boat 
close in to 
the coast in 
a wicked gale 
of winds that 
made the 
problem of 


Yearning for a Shot 


About to Show a Few French Admirals That This Piece of Uncie Sam’s Navy Can Deliver the Goods 


staying afloat and off the rocks exceedingly precarious. 
The big seas were sweeping the decks, the watch clinging to 
life lines for dear life, and the yacht coming up now and 
then to show little more than a funnel and bridge. Head- 
ing into it her speed was knocked down to two knots, 
scarcely more than steerage way, when a submarine was 
sighted no more than three hundred yards away, rolling. 
near the surface, having come up to get its bearings and 
avoid stranding in the shoal water near by. 

Here they were, side by side, the weather far too heavy 
to use gun or torpedo. 

The general-quarters alarm was sounded on the yacht, 
whose half-drowned crew spluttered salt water and pro- 
fanity at the submarine. The German skipper no doubt 
returned the compliments in kind. 

“Tt was impossible to keep the forward gun’s crew at 
their stations,’ sadly reported the commander of the 
yacht, ‘“‘as there was danger of their being washed over- 
board. The after gun’s crew tried to train on the subma- 
rine, but the seas were breaking over and they were unable 
to fire before the enemy submerged. It was inadvisable to 
attempt to use a depth charge because the speed of the 
ship had been so reduced, and I preferred to keep headed 
into it with the after gun ready for action rather than turn 
into the trough of the sea and endeavor to close in on the 
submarine. It was showing four or five feet of two peri- 
scopes when first seen and submerged three different times. 
When last sighted it had drawn away to a distance of 
about six hundred yards.” 

In this sociable manner they met and parted, and when 
the yacht returned to port her skipper was heartlessly 
guyed by his friends, who accused him of acting as a pilot 
for the submarine and showing it the way into deep water. 
The Hun followed along astern, said they, and was mighty 
thankful for the kindly assistance. Possibly it was the 
U-boat commander known to the fleet as “Mr. Kelly,” a 
genial sport who had behaved like a real human being— 
a rare exception to the rule. It was this Kelly bird who 
broke into the wireless while lying off the French coast, 


The Men Believe That They are a Match for any Hun That Ever Showed a Periscope 


and sent this imper- 
tinent message in 
plain English: 

Your war news very 
interesting but two or 
three words were 
badly sent. Please 
repeat and oblige. 


After listening a 
while longer he shot 
this radio farewell 
into the air: 


Good-by. I can 
waste no more time 
on you. 


Many brave things 
have been done by 
the men of these hard- 
driven American 
ships, and one of them 
stands out superbly. 
It was the rescue of a 
man overboard in the 
midst of a storm even 
wilder than the 
weather just men- 
tioned. This vessel 
was caught out in it 
while on convoy duty 
and her survival was 
little short of a mira- 
cle. The French ma- 
rines called it the 
worst blow the Bay of Biscay had seen in eight years. Its 
violence was that of a hurricane, with a wind velocity 
approaching. a hundred miles an hour, such a storm as 
would have sorely pounded and damaged a great Atlantic 
liner. The yacht was more or less knocked into kindling 
wood, both masts broken off and rolled out of her, all three 
boats smashed and carried away, decks gutted, life rails 
splintered, compartments flooded. The ship was rolling 
fifty-five degrees, or almost flat on her side, and when she 
plunged, more than half the length of her keel was in the 
air. In the midst of it the steering gear jammed and the 
ship was likely to broach to and founder unless it could be 
cleared. The chief quartermaster, E. H. Robertson, vol- 
unteered for the job and was presently washed overboard, 
carried off to leeward on the back of a roaring sea. 


Not a Chance in a Million 


HERE was not one chance in a million of saving him. 

He was as good as dead, and vanished. Theship wasrun- 
ning before the storm and a quarter of an hour passed before 
she could be brought to, a very dangerous maneuver, which 
again swept her clean. The quartermaster had not gone 
down, but was visible on the lee bow, swimming with the 
courage of a man who refuses to surrender to the inevi- 
table. Lines were thrown to him, but he was unable to reach 
them. Even if the boats had not been smashed it would 
have been impossible to launch one. A life raft was shoved 
over, and it floated toward Robertson so that he could 
clutch it and hang on. 

This was merely to prolong his agony, however, for he 
could do nothing more to help himself. He had been in the 
water seventeen minutes, buffeted, strangled, freezing. 
The month 
was Decem- 
ber, the tem- * | 
perature of 

(Continued 
on Page 88) 
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| J Capt. Julius Van 

Capt. Julius Van- 

dermeer had 
made a pile of money. A Dutch sea-captain who was the 
chief owner of his vessel in the first two years of the war was 
a lucky dog. A couple of voyages might bring him more 
than he could hope to make in half a century of peace. If 
he were lucky enough to make forty or fifty successful 
voyages across the Atlantic he could do exactly what Cap- 
tain Vandermeer had done—retire from the sea, invest 
his money, look for a handsome young wife, and expect 
the remainder of his years to mellow round him like an 
orchard, dropping all the most pleasant fruits of life at his 
feet. Best of all, despite the gray streaks in his bushy red 
beard, he was only halfway through the forties, and he 
knew how to enjoy himself. 

He sat on the veranda of his white bungalow under the 
foothills of the Sierra Madre, puffing at his big meerschaum 
pipe and explaining these things to the lady whom he had 
just married. 

“Long ago I settled it in my mind, Mimika,” he said, “‘if 
ever I came to be rich there should only be one country in 
the world for me, and that should be Southern California. 
Look at it!” 

He waved the stem of his pipe at the broad slopes below. 
As far as the eye could see, from the petals that dropped 
over the dainty little electric car before the porch to the 
distant horizon, they were one gorgeous pattern of fruit 
trees in blossom. Masses of white and pink bloom surged 
like foam against the veranda; and the soft wind blowing 
across that odorous wilderness was like the whisper of 
wings at sunset in Eden. Behind the windows of the din- 
ing room a Chinese manservant glided to and fro like a blue 
shadow. 

““Man lives by contrast, Mimika,’”’ Vandermeer con- 
tinued. ‘‘For a quarter of a century salt water was all my 
world. Now I have chosen seas of peach blossom; and no 
danger of shipwreck, heh? Ah, but it smells fine, Mimika— 
fine! When I saw my fortune coming I asked a friend in 
New York what was the place out of all the world where a 
man might live most happily, most healthily, in the most 
beautiful climate, to the age of ninety or even to the age of 
a hundred, enjoying himself also. ‘Southern California,’ 
he said. At once I knew that my friend was right. I 
remembered San Diego when I was a boy, and the roses 
tumbling at my feet on Christmas Day. I remembered the 
women, Mimika; and the cantaloupe melons, cut in halves, 
with the ice melting in their lovely yellow hearts; and as 
soon as the money was in the bank I took the train to the 
City of the Angels. Los Angeles—what a name, heh? In 
three weeks I had found my ranch with its beautiful bun- 
galow, waiting like a palace for its queen. In six months I 
had found the queen, Mimika, heh?” 


J 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


Mimika rose from her rocking-chair, remarking, ‘‘ Now 


listen, Julius!’ This did not mean that she had anything ~ 


of great importance to say. But she had a trick, which 
Vandermeer found fascinating, of prefacing most of her 
remarks with the command to listen. ‘‘Listen, Julius! 

You won’t come down with me to meet Roy?” 


she said. 
\ “No, Mimika, no. The little sister will have 
; much to tell her brother when she sees him for the 


first time after—how long has he been in Europe? 
Two years? And she will have to tell him all 
about her honeymoon, heh?” He pinched her ear 
playfully as she stooped to kiss him. 

“T guess Roy will open his eyes when he sees 
my electric,” she said. 

She went down to the car in a skipping walk, 
while Captain Vandermeer surveyed her with the 
eye of one who has found a prize. She was wearing a 
Panama hat, a sweater of emerald green, and a very short 
yellow skirt that fluttered round her yellow silk stockings 
like the petals of a California poppy. This was not alto- 
gether out of keeping with the blaze of the land- 
scape; but her high-heeled white shoes prevented 
her from walking gracefully; and this was really 
a pity, for she could dance like a wave of the sea 
if she chose. Sadder still, her nose was white with 
powder and her lips looked as if she had been eating 
damson jam. This also was a pity, because in its 
natural state her face was as pretty as a wild flower. 

Captain Vandermeer sat blowing rings of blue 
smoke for a minute or two longer. Then he entered 
the bungalow and went to a room at the back of the 
house which he had reserved as his own den. It was 
a very bare room at present, chiefly furnished by the 
neat little safe which he now proceeded to unlock. 

He drew out a bundle of papers and examined them 
with loving care. There were American railroad 
bonds to the value of fifty thousand dollars; some 
Liberty Loan Bonds to the value of fifty thousand 
more; twenty-five thousand dollars’ worth of Anglo- 
French bonds; and the same amount of the 
City of Paris, risky enoughif the Germans were 
going to break through, but he did not think 
they were, and they yielded more than ten per 
cent. It was very wonderful, he thought, and 
he replaced them like a man saying good 
night tohis child. Then he drew out a chamois 
bag and poured the glittering con- 
tents into his left palm. He was a 
very wise man in his generation. 

“You never know,” he mut- 
tered—‘‘you never know what will 
happen, in these days, to bonds. 
These are perhaps the best in- 
vestment of all. These are the re- 
serves of my litile 
army. It wasagood 
idea to keep them. 
Besides, you can put 
them in your pocket 
and. go where you 
wish at a moment’s 
notice. Itisnot pos- 
sible always to get 
money at once for 
bonds.” 

His face glowed 
with satisfaction as 
he put the bag in the 
safe and locked it. 


Shag 


On the way up to 
the ranch from the 


“‘What an Idea! You Mean They Couldn't 
Close the Upper Lid Again?”’ 


By ALFRED NOYES 


FRANK 


‘Captain, I Want to Warn You. There is a Plot Among the Men to Kill You"’ 
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railway station Mimika had been 
chattering hard to her brother; but 
he noticed certain changes in her ap- 
pearance with a feeling akin to remorse. He was not at 
all sure that she was really happy, despite her apparent 
enthusiasm over what she called the generosity of Julius. 
He wished that his mother had delayed things till he had 
returned from Europe; and he could not help wondering 
how far his failure to send home more than two-thirds of 
his own scanty income as a newspaper correspondent had 
contributed to the haste of this marriage. He had not 
been able to learn much about it. His mother was a vague 
widow, who, like so many widows, regarded marriage with | 
a kind of ghostly detachment and a more than maidenly 
innocence. She was devoted to Mimika, but quite ready, 
he feared, to sacrifice Mimika to himself. 

Roy himself had not had too easy a time in the last few 
years. He was one of those not uncommon Americans who 
combine an extraordinary knowledge of the world with the 
unworldliness and sometimes the gullibility of an Eastern 
sage. He knew more about the cathedrals of England than 
almost any Englishman; more about the chateaux of — 
France than most Frenchmen. He could have dictated an 
encyclopedia of useful knowledge about Italy and Egypt. 
He had been a war correspondent in four quarters of 
the globe, and he had acquired a sense of the larger 
movements in politics that gave his opinions an — 
unusual interest. He flew over the big guns 
of international affairs like a man in an air- © 
plane; and, though his European hearers 
might not always like hissignals, they usually — 
felt that he was looking beyond their horizon. 
His ambition, however, was to do creative 
work, and he had not yet succeeded. He 
marveled how some other men without ex- 
pending a tithe of his energy had pro- © 
duced a shelf of books while he was — 
still taking his notes. 
seemed to have the time for creation, 
and whenever he approached any 
original work he gravitated toward 
the method of the newspaper corre- 
spondent. He wondered sometimes 
whether this was due to a lack of © 
what he called the creative impulse. 
One of the things to which he 
had been looking forward on this 
visit was the opportunity that it 
would give him of obtaining 
some first-hand material from a 
real live sea-captain. Yet he 
was not sure whether he 
would ever be able to 
transmute it into an orig- 
inal book. 

His boyish smile was in 
somewhat pathetic con- 
trast with his gold- 
spectacled and curiously 
dreamy yet overstrained 
eyes, whichsometimes gave 
his face in repose 
the expression of a_ 
youthful Buddha. 
His frequent abrupt 
changes between a 
violently active life 
and an almost com- 
pletely sedentary 
one had not been 
good for him phys- 
ically, and he was 
subject to fits of de- 
pression, relieved by 
fits of extreme opti-_ 
mism. 


STREET 


He never — 
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If only Mimika were happy he thought he might feel very 
optimistic about the material that Vandermeer could give 
him for the book he was contemplating. Indeed already he 
could not help sharing a little in her enthusiasm over her 
electric. 

“And listen, Roy, we’ve got a marble swimming pool in 
the garden, all surrounded with heliotropes,’’ she con- 
cluded, almost breathless, as they rolled up the long aisle 
of palms and pepper trees. 

“Ts that so?’”’ said Roy. “And you love him, Mimika?”’ 

“He’s a dear,” said Mimika. “And of course wy 
She was going to add that Captain Vandermeer would do 
a great deal for Roy; but she had misgivings, and checked 
herself. . . 

She had almost broached the subject to her lord this 
morning, and had checked herself then, too, feeling instine- 
tively that Vander- 
meer had grown rich 
too recently for him 
to help anyone but 
himself just at pres- 
ent. 

The introduction 
of brother to hus- 
band went off very 
well indeed. Van- 
dermeer was so 
hearty and held 
Roy’s hand so affec- 
tionately that when 

they were getting 
ready for dinner 
Mimika ventured 
toapproach the sub- 
ject again. 

“And listen, Ju- 
lius, you’ll be able to 
help Roy just a lit- 
tle, too, won’t you?”’ 
she said, putting her 
hands up to her hair 
before the mirror in 
her bedroom. 

“What do you 
mean, Mimika, by 
help?” Vandermeer’s 

_voice rolled ina very 
unsatisfactory way 
from the adjoining 
‘room. 

“Oh, of course 
there’s only one kind 
of help Roy would 

* accept,’’ she replied 
hastily. ‘‘He’sgoing 
to write something 
about thesea, and he 
thinks you might 
give him some hints.” 

“Why, certainly, 
Mimika. They say 
there’s a book in 
every man’s life.” . 
The voice was thor- 
oughly hearty again 
now. ‘‘In mine I 
should say there 
would be a hundred 
books. I will tell 
him some splendid 
things.” 

Even more jovial was the mood of Julius Vandermeer 
that evening after dinner; and he expanded his rosy views 
of the future to his brother-in-law over their cigars and a 
steaming rum punch flavored with lemon, which was his 
own invention for coping with the cold of a California 
night. He called it his ‘‘smudge pot.” : 

“And now, Roy,” he said at last, “I hope your own 
affairs go well. It is a great thing, the gift of expression. I 
wish I had it. Ah, what books I could write! The things 
T have seen, things you will never see in print!” 

“That’s precisely what I want to discuss with you, 
Julius. I have just signed a contract with the Copley- 
Willard Publishing Company to write them a serial dealing 
with the heroism of the merchant marine in wartime. I 
don’t mind confessing that I told them a little about 
you—said you had no end of crackajack material I could 
use. The result was the best contract I’ve yet made with 
any publisher; so I owe that to you. The Star News 
Company was very well satisfied with my record as a cor- 
respondent; but I bungled the contract with them. If I 
can put this thing through it means that I shan’t be a poor 
relation much longer. Now if you can only give me a good 
subject and put me wise on the seamanship and help me to 
get the local color the rest will be as easy as falling off a 
log. You must have had a good many experiences, for 
Instance, with the submarines, when you were crossing 
the Atlantic twice a month.” 


“Experiences—why, yes, many experiences; but my 
good fortune comes—well—from my good fortune. I am 
like the happy nation. I have not had much history for 
these two years. But I have seen things—oh, yes, I have 
seen things—that were like what you call clews—clews to 
many strange tales.’ 

“That’s precisely what I want—a rattling good clew!”’ 

“Well now, let me think. There were some interesting 
things about those big merchant submarines that the Ger- 
mans sent at one time across the Atlantic.” 

“Tike the Deutschland, you mean?” 

“Yes; and there were others, never mentioned in the 
newspapers. One or two of them disappeared. Perhaps 
the British destroyed them. Nobody knows. But it was 
reported that one of them was carrying a million dollars’ 
worth of diamonds to the United States. Think of that, 


The Submarine Will Never Rise to the Surface Again, and the Sea Will Never Betray the Secret 


Roy! A submarine full of diamonds! Doesn’t that kindle 
your imagination?”’ 

“Gee! I should say it would!”’ remarked Mimika, put- 
ting down the highly colored magazine in which she had 
been studying the latest New York fashions. 

“Depends what happened to it,”’ said Roy. 

“Come, then, I will tell you a little story,”’ said Vander- 
meer; ‘‘but you must not mention my name about this 
one. How did I come to know it? Ah, perhaps by some 
strange accident I met the only man who could tell the 
truth about it. Perhaps I was able to do him some small 
service. In any case that is a different matter. This story 
must be your own, Roy. It shall come from what you call 
your creative impulse.” 

Mimika plumped down on a cushion at her lord’s feet 
to listen. He patted her shoulder affectionately with his 
big left paw, which showed up in a somewhat startling 
contrast with its rough skin and long red hairs against that 
smooth whiteness. With his right hand he filled himself 
the third glass of rum punch that he had taken that 
evening. He smacked his lips between two sips. 

“Help yourself, Roy,’’ he said, ‘‘and take another cigar. 
Yes, I will tell you. Take a sip, Mimika. That is good, 
heh? Now I shall need no more sugar. 

“Well, Roy, just imagine: This big merchant submarine 
leaves Hamburg loaded with diamonds! A million dollars’ 
worth of diamonds, all going to the United States, because 


it is necessary that Germany shall pay some of her bills. 
There is a crew of only twenty men, because they need 
them for the U-boats. All of these men are sulky, rebel- 
lious. They have been forced to do this work against their 
will. They were happy on their ships in the Kiel Canal, 
except that there was always the chance of being picked for 
submarine duty. When they are lined up for that—ah, it 
is like waiting to be named for the guillotine, in the Reign 
of Terror! They have courage, but their hands shake, their 
lips are blue and their hearts are sick. It is the death sen- 
tence. Hither this week, or the next, or the next they will 
be missing. Certainly in eight weeks their places must be 
filled again; they are just fishes’ food. Picture then the 
choosing of these men. There is your first chapter, heh? 

“Now for the second. You must picture the captain. 
He is the most rebellious of all, for his life has been spared 
longer than most, 
but his life on the 
submarineis a living 
death. He isa good 
sailor, yes, in any 
surface vessel; but 
in the first place the 
submarine makes 
him sick at the stom- 
ach—the smells, the 
bad air, the joggle- 
joggle of the engine, 
the lights turned 
down to save the 
batteries. All that 
depresses him; and 
he has always the 
thought that, if one 
little thing goes 
wrong, he will die 
like a man buried 
alive in a big steel 
coffin, with nineteen 
others, all fighting 
for breath. It is a 
nightmare—the only 
nightmare that ever 
frightened him.” 

Captain Vander- 
meer certainly had 
a vivid imagination 
or else his own cre- 
ative impulse, aided 
by frequent drafts 
of rum punch, was 
carrying him away; 
for his bulging blue 
eyes looked as if 
they would burst out 
of their canary- 
lashed lids. 

“Moreover, this 
captain has been in 
a fighting submarine 
that has shocked his 
nerves. He has 
grown used to scenes 
of death. He has 
come to the surface 
and seen many 

scores of men and 

: women drowning, 

= and he has watched 

them till he minds it 

no more than drown- 
ing flies. But twice he has found himself entangled in asteel 
net, and escaped by miracle. That is not so pleasant. 
When it was decided to send him to the United States on 
a merchant submarine, what was his first thought? What 
would be yours, Roy, in that position?” 

“A bedroom and bath at a first-rate hotel,’’ replied Roy 
promptly. 

“You follow the clew very well; my boy. You have a 
clever brother, Mimika. The first thought of the captain 
is this: If I can get safely through the ring of the enemy 
the rest of the voyage will not be so bad. I shall make most 
of it on the surface, and I shall have a breathing spell in a 
great city outside the war. That will make the second 
chapter, heh? Now what is his next thought, Mimika?”’ 

“Why, listen! If I once got to New York I should want 
to stay there,’’ replied Mimika, helping herself to a large 
piece of candy. 

“Ah, what a clever sister you have, my dear Roy!”’ said 
Vandermeer, and both his red streaked paws descended 
approvingly on Mimika’s white shoulders. ‘‘How beauti- 
fully we compose this tale together, heh? But he has not 
yet reached America, and he has a submarine full of dia- 
monds on his hands; also a crew of twenty men; also his 
orders as an officer in the German Navy. 

“Well, let us suppose he has come safely through the 
ring of the enemy, after several nightmares. He runs on 

(Continued on Page 97) 


ished gas-mask practice on a pleasant May morn- 

ing in 19—. Returning to their tents Sergeant 
Scotty Kane was about to take his men out for bayonet 
work when one of the privates came up, eying the stock of 
his gun with a puzzled look. 

‘“‘Who did that?” he asked, pointing to some words 
freshly branded on the wood with a hot iron. 

Scotty looked. Hesaw five familiar words—‘“‘A world safe 
for democracy’’—branded clearly but inconspicuously in 
small capital letters on the gunstock. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied to the group that had now gathered 
about, ‘‘I heard that they were going to do that.” 

“‘What’s the idea?” someone asked. 

“‘Got me; no explanations were given.”  . 

That night the men talked it over at considerable length. 
All the guns, the report ran, were to have the slogan put 
on them. 

The word ‘‘democracy”’ came up for discussion. In spite 
of all the times the word had been in print there were still 
some men to whom its exact definition was not perfectly 
clear. But the boys thrashed it out in a very thorough 
discussion, and many a man went to sleep that night with 
a clearer understanding of the reason why his country was 
at war. 

This went on out West, down South, up North and in 
the East—all over, wherever men were in camps or bar- 
racks preparing for war. There were some attempts at 
joking, but somehow the words lent themselves rather 
poorly to jest. Some of the newspapers took it upon 
themselves to comment on the move, but nothing worth 
noting here was said. The Government offered no explana- 
tion. Presently it was found that every gun and every 
helmet supplied to American soldiers in France carried the 
slogan. The helmets had the words indented in the front 
of the crown. But we must pass on to the more interesting 
part of our story. 


(J iste eas K of the 706th Infantry had just fin- 


Two months later every ambulance in France was plainly 
marked “‘ A world safe for democracy.”” Tommy and poilu 
alike knew. what it meant. The French girls shouted it in 
strongly flavored English as each transportload of Sammees 
marched through Paris. The great heart 
of France quickly responded to the in- 
cessant repetition of the slogan. 

“A world safe for democracy” was 
fast becoming in its original tongue the 
slogan of the world outside of the Central 
Powers. The children of the Allied 
countries were taught it in their schools. 
Over and over the phrase was spoken, 
written, printed. Five million Amer- 
icans carried it into battle on their guns 
and helmets—unnoticeable except to 
close observers, true; but a flood was 
lifting higher and higher, pushing against 
the walls of blind misunderstanding 
which Hohenzollern training had erected 
in front of the German troops on the 
Western Front. 

Then American helmets began to leak 
into Germany. 


Disarmed and bleeding, Privates 
Burns, Keene, Moore and Barrett stood 
before a little group of German officers, 
who still managed to laugh occasionally 
and venture an optimistic prediction 
about the outcome of the war. 

In stepping close to Moore, who still 
wore his helmet, Capt. Ludwig von 
Schwimmen got a mild surprise. 

“Was meint das?”’ he inquired sourly, 
pointing at the crown of the American 
helmet. Moore knew no German, so he 
could only shake a perplexed “‘No” with 
his head. 

Von Schwimmen repeated his ques- 
tion toa brother officer whospoke English 
with German thoroughness. This sec- 
ond officer also examined closely the 
American helmet and did not seem par- 
ticularly happy over the situation—even 
less so after seeing it repeated above the 
foreheads of Keene and Burns. He 
frowned and withdrew to his fellows and 
began to confer with them in low tones. 

One of the German noncoms stepped 
up to look at the helmets which seemed 
to have so stirred up his superiors. 

“Stand back!” bellowed Von Schwim- 
men. It would be fascinating to know 


“They Will Not Separate Germany From its Prussian Hohenzollerns. 
When There are Two Prussians to Every Other Kind of German?’* 


the how-manieth proof this was that the Prussians never 
studied the open book of human nature. 

“*So,”’ continued that officer, turning again to his broth- 
ers, ‘‘they hammer their fool words into the soldiers’ heads 
to make them think that they are the saviors of the world.” 

“But,” asked Captain Schwarzkopf, ‘‘ our men will want 


trophies. Are we going to let them take those helmets 
home with them?” Plainly he had doubts about the 
matter. . 


The Lieutenant Meister ventured an opinion: ‘‘It will 
be worse to destroy them. What explanation could we 
offer for that? Listen: I will talk to our men.” Turning 
to the good Fritzes under them he proceeded in his best 
Heidelberg manner: 

“You heard the Captain von Schwimmen ask ‘Was 
meint das?’ Good enough; so would you all when you 
look closely at the Yankee asses’ helmets. They have at 
last come out in the open. The words on their helmets 
proclaim their determination to force their own ineffi- 
cient, godless, money-grubbing form of government upon 
Germany. Jealous of the commercial growth of the Father- 
land they would fight the form of government that made 
her so. The words are not to be perfectly translated into 
German, but that is their import. They mean roughly, 
“No government but our kind.’ Take the Yankee helmets 
home with you if you wish; your grandchildren will be 
proud of them when South America is a German colony.” 

There was some mild cheering. Privates Burns, Moore, 
Keene and Barrett trudged bareheaded to a German prison 
camp without knowing what it was all about. Their hel- 
mets passed into the possession of the German soldiers who 
had captured them. 


Again, before we pass to the more interesting events 
that followed, let us look in on a secret conference held by 
German officers on the night of June fourth at K- é 

An American helmet had gone from hand to hand round 
the table. To many it was the first news they had received 
regarding the Yankee phrase’s appearance on helmets. 
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Doubts were expressed, questions asked. The confer- 
ence for a time seemed to be getting nowhere. Then 
the Captain von Goeltz inspected furtively but thor- 
oughly his fellows. Good enough; they were all of the right 
kind. He thumped his stout fist upon the table. 

“**& world safe for democracy’—— Thesilly children begin 
now to put their war platform in this way before the people 
of Germany. Shall we be afraid of it? No! Look!” And 
he reached down a German dress helmet from a hook over- 
head and pointed with his square-tipped finger to a brass 
ribbon across the front: ‘‘‘ Mit Gott fiir Kénig und Vater- 
land!’ Has not this thought been stamped for years upon 
the minds of all young men when their time came for mili- 
tary service in the Imperial Army? Are we going to be 
scared by a ten-pfennig scheme that we have provided 
against without knowing it? ‘With God for King and 
Fatherland!’ What value have their cheap, ninny words 
beside a sentence like ours? I say, let the men take home 
all the Yankee helmets they want. 

“They will not separate Germany from its Prussian 
Hohenzollerns. How can they when there are two Prus- 
sians to every other kind of German? These North 
American Indians do not seem to realize that. They seem 
to think that we Prussians are only a handful. They might 
well remember that the poor fool Napoleon III also thought 
that the people of Wiirtemburg, Bavaria, Baden, Hesse- 
Darmstadt and some of the other states and cities would 
seize the opportunity to split away from the Prussians the 
minute he opened war on Germany, but by the fall of 1870 
the softies were clanging at our gates to come and be 
one with us. How, now, will the Americans get the Lower 
Germans to try what they did not desire to do fifty years 
ago? 

“To Prussia!’”? There was a clatter of autocratic heels 
on the floor as fourteen seidels were raised on high. ‘You 
and your Hohenzollerns and your army are the spine of the 
earth!” 

With variations the same problem came up repeatedly 
along the Western Front. The various explanations given 
to the German troops regarding ‘‘a world safe for democ- 


racy’’ would make fascinating reading if all could be col-’ 


lected. At least we shall see in a few minutes how some 
of them worked out. One thing was 
certain: It was impossible to give good 
reasons why the American helmets were 
not legitimate trophies of war. So one 


dred by hundred, they made their way 
into the homes of the German Father- 
land. 


Fritz Weisbein carried a big bundle in 
his remaining arm as he walked to his 
home in Hamburg. His mother was at 
his right, weeping yet glad. His father 
was very quiet, but Fritz knew by the 
old man’s way that there was a long talk 
ahead between them when they got 
home. 

And soit was. When the mother went 
to the kitchen and the two men sat in 
the front room the elder looked at the 


you got to make up for it?” 

“Two Americans,” replied Fritz. He 
rose and went over to the table. Un- 
doing the bundle he lifted out two 
helmets and handed them to his father. 
The father looked at them carelessly. 
‘“What are the dumb asses fighting for, 
anyway?” he asked. 

“Nobody knows. Some say money; 
some say they are now one with the 
British; some say that they are only 
getting a big army ready for their com- 
ing war with Japan.” 

“But what do you think?” 

“T don’t know. Here is a queer thing 
they are putting on all their helmets.” 

The old man looked. ‘‘A world safe 
for democracy.’ Was meint das?” he 
asked. 

“Wilson was elected by the Democ- 
racy Party. In a short time elections 
will again take place. This is a scheme 
to advertise himself into another term.” 

“Who told you that?” 

“The doctor at the hospital.” 

The father thought a while. “To me 
that sounds like foolishness,’”’ he said 
finally—“‘even for a country that is all 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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by one, ten by ten, and finally hun- . 


empty sleeve and said, “‘ Well, what have © 


¥ 


_ in this evening that Mr. Prince had called 
up and was expecting me to join his party _ 
at the Helvetia for supper, Mr. Rogers? 

_ Herang meup at nine o’clock and instructed 

_ you to put the message in my box.” 


have any recollection! None of you! I 
_ shall take the matter up with the manager 
| in the morning, Rogers. It has happened 
_ to stick the message in my box.” 


| The regular boy is off to-night. If there has ° 
_ been any carelessness, Mr. Zimmerlein, it 


morning.” 


_ but Zimmerlein was already on his way to 
_ the street. 


_ then retired behind the key rack to consult 
_ the operator. 


| manded. 


| at nine, he says; and he’s going to raise 
hell about it.” 


| butting in and telling him he was a liar, 
| and ——” 


'few minutes ago. It’s the old gag. I heard 
‘what the guy said to Zimmerlein—about 
| calling up at nine and giving directions 
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telephone rang shortly before 
midnight. Helivedinasmall, 
exclusive hotel on one of the crosstown 
streets, near Fifth Avenue. A brief con- 
versation over the wire ensued. A few 
minutes later he appeared at the desk in 
the office downstairs, dressed for the street. 
He was very angry. 
“Why was I not informed when I came 
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” 


“T have no recollection of —— 
“Of course you haven’t! You never do 


before. The least you could have done was 


“T will inquire of the telephone operator. 


has been with her—not with us, sir,” said 
the clerk, with the servility that is some- 
times mistaken for civility on the part of 
hotel clerks. 

“T haven’t time to listen to her excuses. 
They have been waiting for me since eleven 
o’clock, and I have been in my room since 
ten.” 

“T know, sir. It was a little before ten 
when you came in.” 

“Well, be good enough to investigate. I 
warn you that I intend to complain in the 


“I’m sorry, sir ” began the clerk, 


The night clerk scowled after him, and 


“What’s the matter with you?” he de- 
“Zimmerlein’s sore as a crab 
about not getting a message that came in 


“Nobody called him up—not till just a 


and all that bunk—and I had to hold my 
tongue between my teeth to keep from 


“Tell that to Mr. Coxhorn in the morn- 


ing,” broke in the clerk, and moved languidly away. That 
_ was the extent of his investigations. 


The Helvetia was a brisk five minutes’ walk from Zim- 


| merlein’s hotel. He did it in three. 


“Ts Mr. Prince entertaining in his rooms or in the café?” 


| he inquired at the desk. 


“Tn the café, Mr. Zimmerlein.”’ 
Thanks.’ 
Fifteen minutes later he sauntered up to a table at which 
a party of seven or eight people were seated. Nodding and 
smiling in his most amiable manner to the ladies he laid 
his hand on the shoulder of one of the men. 
“Sorry, old man, but they didn’t give me your message. 


I should have been sitting on the doorstep waiting for you 
_ if ’d known you really wanted me. Thanks for calling me 


up again. It was good of you, and IJ’ll try to make up for 
all the lost time and trouble by being as agreeable as I 
know how to be.” 

He added an encircling smile. The ladies appeared to 
cheer up measurably. 

The man addressed, a huge individual with a tremendous 
expanse of white shirt front, betrayed not the slightest sign 
of surprise or confusion. With all the profound affability 
of a Far-Westerner he made the newcomer welcome. If his 
steel-gray eyes bored inquiringly into Zimmerlein’s for the 
briefest instant no one else at the table was aware of the 
fact. Nor did anyone observe the warning that shot back 
from the narrowing eyes of the belated guest. ‘ 

A waiter produced a chair for Zimmerlein and placed it 
between two of the ladies, who with evident eagerness 
made room for him. His smile deepened as he shook his 
head, affecting dismay. 

“Not yet but soon,” he pleaded. “I ran across an old 
friend of yours out in the lobby, Prince. Stillwell. I told 
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TLEVUSTRATED pepe F. R. 


utelheom 


“Soit was. Gad, my nerves must be 
shot up worse than I thought. At 
any rate he had vanished.” 
“Have you managed to get in touch 
with anyone else?’ 


“I’ve Just Had Some 
Disturbing News, 
But I Think I’ve Got 
Word to the Right 
Peopie in Time to 
Head Off —Troubie’’ 


him you’d be happy to have him join you, but as he’s just 
off the train he says he’s filthy.” 

“Where is he?”’ cried Prince, starting up. “‘I wouldn’t 
miss seeing him for anything in the world! An old pal of 
mine in Japan,” he explained to his guests. 

“Tf you will excuse us both we’ll ——” began Zimmer- 
lein apologetically. 

“Come along!” interrupted Prince, grabbing the other’s 
arm. ‘‘Good old Still! We'll bring him back with us if we 
have to drag him in. You’ll love him,” he added boister- 
ously. 

The two men hurried from the café. They did not speak 
until they reached a deserted corner of the hotel lobby. 

‘‘What’s up?”’ demanded Prince. 

“T’ve just had some damnably disturbing news. It’s 
pretty bad, but I think I’ve got word to the right people in 
time to head off—trouble. I was just going to bed when I 
was called up on the phone. By Gad, he’s cool-headed, I'll 
say that for him! Said he was you, and wanted to know 
why the devil I hadn’t showed up over here. I was wise in a 
second. We met in the most casual manner at the corner. 
He will go a long way, that chap will, mark my words. 
He’s as keen as a fox and as resolute as the devil. I can’t 
explain here, Prince. We must get back to your party. 
My alibi lies there, you know, if I should happen to need 
it. You understand, don’t.you?” 

“Certainly. I knew something was in the wind. Is it 
serious? Tell me that.” 

“‘It can be serious, desperately serious. But we can’t do 
anything now. At one o’clock I shall ask you to excuse me, 
Prince. Engagement very early in the morning. Much- 
needed rest, and so on. And, by the way, we were unable 
to locate Folwell. He ——” 

“Stillwell, wasn’t it?” 


Zimmerlein permitted himself what was 
meant to be a smile, cut was instead an ugly 
grin. “I’ve sent word to—you know.” 

“About the only wiy that’s safe to tall 
in these days,’’ said Prince, looking over 
his shoulder. 

“You’ve done your share to-night, my 
friend, by simply being who and what and 
where you are. Nothing more is required 


of you.” 

“T’m not asking questions,”’ said Prince, 
scowling. 

“You have asked one!” snapped Zim- 
merlein. 

“Oh, Lord! Haven’t I a right to ¥ 


“There is nothing more to be said on the 
subject,”’ said the other, fixing the big man 
with a look that caused him to quail. “You 
know as well as I just what our law is, 
Prince. I am not above it; nor are you. 
Now let us return.” 

Shortly after one o’clock Zimmerlein 
said good night to the host and the guests 
upon whom he had deliberately imposed 
himself, and went forth into the night. A 
short distance down the street he was hailed 
by a lone taxi driver, who called out in the 
laconic, perfunctory manner of his kind: 

Sbaxi 2s 

Zimmerlein walked on a few paces, and 
then apparently reconsidering turned back. 

“Take me to the Pennsylvania,”’ he said, 
and got into the cab. 

When he took his seat it was between 
two men, who slunk down in the corners 
and kept their faces and bodies well out of 
sight from the occupants of passing cars 
and pedestrians on the sidewalk. 

An unusual amount of clatter attended 
the getting under way of the car. The ex- 
haust roared, the gears grated and snarled, 
and the loose links of tire chains banged 
resoundingly against the mud guards. 

A quarter of an hour elapsed. Zimmer- 
lein did most of the talking. Then as the 
taxi drew up in front of the littie hotel 
in the crosstown street he got down and 
handed the driver a bank note. His last 
words before leaving the car were: ‘‘Re- 
member, now! There must be no mistake, 
no slip-up. Be dead sure before you do a 
thing. Heistodisappear—that’sall. There 
must be no trace—absolutely no trace.’ 

As he sauntered into the hotel the taxi rattled swiftly 
off in the direction of Broadway, its remaining occupants 
silent and white-faced, but with lips and jaws rigidly set. 

“No complaint after all, Rogers,’’ said he to the night 
clerk, rather jauntily. ‘‘ My friend confessed that he hadn’t 
called me up at all. It was his nice little way of stringing 
me. Assuage the poor girl’s grief if you know how, Rogers. 
Tell her it’s all right, and she can sleep soundly at the 
switch. Also be good enough to say to her that I apologize 
for myself and for my friend.” 

Rogers watched him enter the elevator, and once more 
strolled back to the switchboard. 

“Hey! Wake up! Zimmerlein’s just come in. He’s 
stewed and says his friend’s a liar. There won’t be any 
court-martial.” 

The girl yawned. “‘Say, has that darned old clock stopped 
or is it still only ten minutes of two? It’s been that for an 
hour. Never again for me. Next time Pilcher wants to get 
off till half past ’leven he needn’t leave a call for me. I’m 
through accommodating that mutt. Two o’clock! And he 
swore he’d be here by eleven. I ought toreport him. Do 
a guy like that a favor and he : 

“What was that you said about old Zim-zim? D’you 
say he was soused?”’ 

“No. I said stewed. He’s carryin’ an egg on an oyster 
fork. I never saw him drunk before.” 

At his usual hour for breakfasting Mr. Zimmerlein 
briskly entered the dining room the next morning and 
seated himself at his customary table near the window. 
Two morning newspapers lay beside his plate of sliced 
oranges. His eyes swept the headlines on the front page. 
A slight frown darkened his brow. He looked again, a little 
more closely. Then he took up the other paper. A certain 
eagerness that had been in his eyes when he sat down gave 
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way to something bordering on astonishment. His interest 
passed quickly to the second, third and fourth pages. 

There wasn’t a line—not a solitary line about the sinking 
of the Elston! 

He had encountered Elberon late in the afternoon of the 
preceding day. He was going into the club as the other 
came out. 

“You will read something great in the morning papers,” 
Elberon had said guardedly. ‘Perhaps even to-night.” 

“T am always reading something great in the 
newspapers,” he had replied. 

“They got the Elston. Report came about 
two o’clock. No details. I doubt whether it is 
known in Washington yet.” 

But the morning papers had no account of 
the sinking. Not a word. What did it mean? 
Could it be possible that their news traveled so 
much faster than that obtained by the eager, 
avid press? Were they even ahead of Washing- 
ton? Elberon was in a position to know. He 
never went off half cocked. There wasn’t the 
least doubt in Zimmerlein’s mind that the Elston 
had been sunk; but why this amazing failure of 
the newspapers to ———_ He started suddenly. 
Comprehension flooded his brain. His eyes 
lighted up again. He understood in a flash. 
Suppressed! The news of the destruction of the 
Elston with all those vitally important men on 
board Why, of course! It had to be sup- 
pressed! Nevertheless, he decided to drop in 
and see Elberon on his way downtown. 

As for last night’s business, if it came to a 
head at all it was after the papers had gone to 
press. Still, he took the time to run through 
both papers with unusual thoroughness. It was 
barely possible that a paragraph, one of those 
widely spaced paragraphs that always exact 
attention, might have stopped the presses at 
the last minute. 

He slid indifferently over the account of a 
disastrous fire along the water front of an 
American port from which heavily laden ships 
departed almost daily for French and English 
destinations. He knew all about that. 

Elberon was not at his place of business. 
This defection on the part of Elberon exasper- 
ated him. It was a new sensation. He could 
not account for the sudden and admittedly 
unreasonable sense of irritation that assailed 
him, for after all Elberon regulated his actions 
according to the demands of his own business. 
The merchant’s secretary.announced that he 


“That is exactly what I mean. You need not worry, 
however. Trust Scarf to play it safe. If he saw that there 
was the slightest chance of failure he would have taken no 
risk. That’s Scarf, my friend. Calm yourself. We shall 
hear from him before noon. He will have worked out 
another plan, you may be sure.” ' 

It may be mentioned here and now that Zimmerlein had 
consulted Thorsensel—the master mind—before taking a 
step in the affair of the night just past. He had gone 


doubted if his employer would be in the office 
before noon. He thought he had gone Christ- 
mas shopping with his wife. 

“Damn Christmas!’’ muttered Zimmerlein as he closed 
the door behind him and stalked off into the counter-lined 
aisles that led by rectangular turns to the street. 

The business of the night just ended had got on his 
nerves. His hand shook a little as he paused inside the 
doors to light a cigarette. It was a bad business; there was 
no use trying to make light of it. 

Miss Mildred Agnew welcomed him with a cheery good 
morning, and the alert office boy went her one better by 
adding the information that it was ‘‘a fine day, sir.” 

“Any messages, Miss Agnew?” inquired Zimmerlein. 

““A telephone call, sir, from the steward of the Black 
Downs Country Club. He says there is a leak and wants 
to know if you, as chairman of the house committee, will do 
something about it right away.” 

“A leak?” he demanded, stopping short. 

“So he said, Mr. Zimmerlein.”’ 

“Get him on the telephone and ask him to come in and 
see me at once.”’ 

He was frowning darkly as the office boy relieved him of 
his hat and coat and hung them up in the closet. His mail 
received scant attention. As a matter of fact he swept the 
pile aside and touched a button on the corner of the desk. 

Thorsensel came into the private office, carrying a roll 
of blue prints. 

“Any word?”’ asked Zimmerlein, as the other carefully 
and deliberately spread the prints on the desk and weighted 
one end of them down with a heavy steel ruler. 

“No. Nota word.” 

“Tt’s—it’s rather queer, don’t you think?”’ 

“You are nervous, Zimmerlein,” said Thorsensel after a 
moment in which he studied the other with a keen and soul- 
searching eye. “It won’t do, my friend. Nervousness 
tends to irritation, and irritation leads to impatience. You 
know what happens to the impatient, Zimmerlein.”’ 

“Damn it all, I am nervous! I admit it. Don’t lecture 
me. I’m not going to lose my grit—or my head either.” 

“You can’t lose one without the other, you know,” 
remarked Thorsensel sententiously. 

‘‘What do you suppose has happened?” 

““Nothing—nothing at all,”’ said the other. 

“You mean that—that they didn’t pull it off? That 
is the very worst that could have happened.” 


“I Should Like to Telephone, Aunt Frieda,’’ Said the Girl Abruptly 


directly from his hotel to the little French café down the 


‘street. He knew that it was the unvarying habit of the 


strange, silent engineer to drop in at this quaint place for a 
bite of something to eat and a bottle of red wine at mid- 
night. Thorsensel never missed doing this. There was 
method in his consistency. 

A big and vital problem confronted Zimmerlein. He did 
not dare act without consulting his pseudo-subordinate. 
Thorsensel took the matter out of his hands. It was he 
who laid the plans. Zimmerlein became merely an instru- 
ment with certain functions to perform, and nothing more. 

“T hope you are right,’’ said Zimmerlein, absorbing some 
of the other’s fatalistic assurance. ‘‘God help us if you are 
wrong.”’ 

“My dear man, God helps us because we are right, not 
because we are wrong,” said Thorsensel, laying his big 
clenched fist upon the desk; not violently, but with a 
gentleness that suggested vast strength held under control 
by the power of a vaster will. 

Zimmerlein drew a long, deep breath. 

“You’ve heard about the Elston, I suppose?’ 

“Yes. They got her. I knew they would. That was the 
greatest tip we’ve ever had. Our report is that not one of 
the big bugs on board was saved. A number of the crew 
got off in boats, but they had to hurry. She went down in 
eight minutes. They made a good job of it, bless ’em. No 
wonder the night wind weeps! Now, we’ll see what old 
England has to say for the invincibility of her fleet, and 
what she’ll say to the United States for letting the cat out 
of the bag.’ He laughed aloud, for the first time in the 
memory of Zimmerlein. Several of the men in the drafting 
room looked up. They stared unblinkingly at the laughter. 

The forenoon wore away. Thorsensel shuttled between 
the drafting room and the private office. He no longer 
laughed. The pleased, confident look had left his eyes; in 
its stead lurked something that finally developed into real, 
undisguised anxiety. An atmosphere of restraint settled 


down like a cloud over the offices. The uneasiness of the . 


two principal figures in the place was acutely infectious. 
The report of Peter Hooge, the steward of the Black 
Downs Country Club, who arrived shortly after noon, 
neither increased nor lessened the strain. He was unneces- 
sarily alarmed. What if secret-service men did visit the 
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clubhouse and question the employees? That was not an 
unusual proceeding, They were doing something of the 
sort all the time. But, said Peter, they obtained a list of 
all the members and guests of the club present on the — 
premises at the time of the Reynolds explosion. Naturally, 
said both Zimmerlein and Thorsensel. That was just what 
they would do. Precious little good it would do them! 

“‘T was obliged to show them my passports and papers 
from the Swiss Government,” said Peter. 

““Well, they were all in order, weren’t they?” 

‘Perfectly. That isn’t the point. The mere 
fact that they asked for them proves something, 
doesn’t it?” 

‘““You are too old a bird to be frightened by 
popguns, Hooge,’’ said Thorsensel, gnawing at 
his mustache. ‘‘These fellows, from what I 
know of them, couldn’t catch the scent of a 
polecat.”’ ; 

**T’m not so sure of that,”’ put in Zimmerlein. 
““They’ve landed some pretty big fish.” 

“‘They’ve landed a pack of blatant asses,” 
snapped Thorsensel. ‘‘Good Lord, man, you 
don’t put Reistelen and others of his stripe in 
the class with—well, with a few I could men- 
tion,do you? They’ve only touched the surface, 
my friend. It is very deep, very deep, indeed, 
where the big fishes lie. Go back to your work, 
Hooge, and don’t worry us again with trifles.” 

Late in the afternoon Scarf came in. He came 
as a stoop-shouldered, consumptive-looking, 
unwashed district messenger of Hncesraln, age 
and stability. 

“Well?” cried Zimmerlein, elects at him. 

“Where in hell have you been?” grated 
Thorsensel. 

“That’s just where I have been,” replied the” 
messenger, straightening his bent figure and 
drawing along, full breath. He passed his hand © 
across his brow. “‘Or rather, I’ve been close 
enough to get an unpleasant whiff of it.” 

“Don’t sit down!” exclaimed Zimmerlein as. | 
the man prepared to sink into a chair. 

“T’m all in; I’ve got to.’’ And down he 
flopped. After a moment he leaned forward 
and fixed the others with burning, bitter eyes. | 
“‘In the first place, do you know what’s hap- — 
pened to Elberon?”’ ; 

“No,” fell in unison from the lips of the two. 
men. : 
“Well, he’s sitting up in the United States 
attorney’ s office with half a dozen experts try- 
ing to pump intelligence out of him.” 

An imprecation ground its way out between 
Thorsensel’s teeth. Zimmerlein’s lower lip 
tightened against his teeth. 

“T had it from Zumpe. They went to Elberon’s house 
early this morning—on the quiet, of course—nothing for 
the public—and took him down for a grilling. Zumpe says 
old Elberon has been getting pretty gabby with one or two 
people who ought to be good Germans but ain’t.” 

“The infernal fool! I have warned him repeatedly,” 
snarled Thorsensel. “‘He has been very thick lately with 
Kleinhans, the banker. I told him to take no chances with 
that man. I mentioned a few others too.” 

“Some of ’em are straight, eh?’’ queried Scarf, a twist 
at the corner of his mouth that went for a sneer. 

“Straight? No! Crooked as rattlesnakes! I wouldn’t 
trust a man like Kleinhans out of my sight. He actually 
thinks he’s an American; that makes him worse than one. 
Well? Goon! What else?” j 

“That’s all I know about Elberon. As for that other 
little matter ” He stopped to wet his lips. . 

Zimmerlein muttered hoarsely: ‘‘Little matter!” 

‘I’m lucky, that’s all,”’ said Scarf, and again passed his 
hand over his brow. 

“Get on with it!’’ commanded Thorsensel. 

‘“We came within an ace of dropping into a pit—a bot- 
tomless pit at that. Why didn’t you tell me that secret- 
service men were trailing him, Zimmerlein?”’ 

“What? What’s that you say?” 

“Why, damn your eyes, Zimmerlein, that guy was sus- 
pected of giving information to the enemy. He’s been 
watched like a hawk. We got onto it just in time. Don’t 
you see what would have happened if they had followed us 
to hisroom? You don’t, eh? Well, I’ll tell you: We would 
have been nabbed with him before anything could have 
happened—caught in the very net they were laying for 
him. His pals, that’s what they would have made of us; 
his comrades, mind you, not his enemies! How the devil 
could we have explained? And would they have believed 
him, no matter what he said about us? Not on your life! 
The very thing they were watching for would have hap- 
pened. A rendezvous! They would have had him dead to 
rights—delivering information received earlier in the night 
to two German agents. Oh, what a diabolical joke it would 
have been on him, and what a devil of a mess we woul 
have been in! I shiver every time I think of it; and I’v 
been shivering all day, let me tell you.”’ 
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““Secret-service men after him?’’ muttered Thorsensel 
incredulously. ‘‘What’s the angle, Zimmerlein? What’s 
the angle? You are supposed to be on the inside up there. 
What do you know about this?” 

“T am completely in the dark. I can’t* understand it, 
Thorsensel. It—are you sure, Scarf?” 

“Absolutely. They got Blechter; yanked him off the 
taxi when he stopped round in the next block according to 
plans. He was to wait for us there, fixing his engine as 
a blind, stalling for time. He put up a fight, poor fool! 
They got him just the same.” 

“Will he squeal?”” demanded Zimmerlein, pacing the 
floor. 

“You ought to know. He’s your protégé,” 
succinctly. 

“Better dead than alive, I’d say,” said Thorsensel 
unfeelingly. ‘‘Go on.” 

“Well, from all I could learn, two of them waited out- 
side the building and two of ’em were inside; I don’t know 
just where. I think one of them was running the front 
elevator. All I know is that Ruddy and I barely had time 

_to get out of the window and onto a little baleony and drop 
down to the one below before they smashed in the door. 
Twelve-foot drop too; and the balcony wasn’t more than 
three feet wide. If we’d missed—Lord!” 

“You were in his room?” cried Thorsensel. 

“Sure! We got in through the building next door, 
sneaked up ten flights of stairs to the top. Got out on the 
roof through the ‘dog house’ and dropped down to the 
other roof. Sort of penthouse arrangement up there. Very 
simple after that. We had his apartment pretty well 
marked. Ninth floor front. It’s closed except when he 
comes up occasionally from camp for a night or two. 
Family in the South somewhere, servants dismissed. We 
didn’t waste any time. Had it all doped out. Went to his 
door and rang the bell. Pretty soon he came and opened it 
and asked what we wanted. We told him right off the reel 
that we were in the secret service and had to have a talk 
with him at once about a certain party he knows. He told 
us to go to hell. Then I showed him my badge and men- 
tioned a name that bowled him over. He said ‘My God’ 
and drew back into the room. We went in and closed the 
door. 

“T asked him first if there was anybody in the apart- 
ment—anybody that would be likely to hear our conver- 
sation. He said he was alone; his people were out of town 
for the winter. Ruddy asked him point-blank just what he 
knew about a certain party—all of it. He came back with 
a question. ‘Has there been an arrest?’ ‘Yes,’ saysI. He 
sat down, limp as a rag. ‘It’s terrible—horrible!’ he says. 
‘Who put you wise? How much is actually known?’ 

“That was enough for Ruddy. He stuck the gun under 
his ear and let him have it. He never knew what hit him. 
Ruddy dropped the revolver on the floor beside the chair— 
just where he would have dropped it himself; and then we 
started out to see if 
we could find any- 
thing in the apart- 
ment that oughtn’t 
to be lying round 
loose. I forgot to 
say there was a si- 
lencer on the gun. 
We had just entered 
the first bedroom 
when his doorbell 
rang. Two hearts 
stopped beating 
right there and then. 
For a minute we 
were paralyzed. 
Then there-was 
pounding on the 
door and we heard 
someone say: ‘Open 
up or we'll smash it 
in!’ 

“No use wasting 
time on minor de- 
tails. After we got 
onto the balcony be- 
low we opened the 
French windows and 
sneaked into a big 
apartment, darker 
than Egypt except 
when the light from 
a big electric sign 
down the street 
flashed every few 
seconds. We got out 
into the hall without 
rousing anybody 
and started down 
thestairs. Of course 
we thought it was 
the elevator man 
pounding on the 


said Scarf 


“Then There Was Pounding on 


door up there; he might have heard the muffled report 
if he happened to be near that floor. God was with us. We 
got down to the ground floor all right, but there we struck 
something worse than a stone wall. 

“Two men were standing right in front of the passenger 
elevator. We jumped behind a curtain they have hanging 
there to hide the stairway. They didn’t hear us. They 
were talking about Blechter. We knew in a second what 
they were. 

“There was a cubby-hole under the stairs where they 
keep mops and brooms and such stuff. We got in there, 
leaving a crack through which we could hear. After a 
while the front elevator came down. We heard ’em all 
talking. They said he had shot himself, and they cursed 
their luck because they hadn’t been able to take him alive. 
He must have been warned that they were after him. 
That’s what they were roaring about. After a while we 
got out of the mop hole and sneaked down to the basement. 
The doors were locked and there were men in the engine 
room; a night fireman and a friend of his who was drunk 
and had come in to sleep it off. Somebody was walking up 
and down in the little court outside. We didn’t dare risk 
a dash for it, so we hid under a pile of last summer’s awn- 
ings for a couple of hours. When we couldn’t stand it any 
longer we decided to put on a bold front and pass ourselves 
off as plain-clothes men. It was dead easy. The employees 
about the place were scared stiff. All we had to do was to 
look hard at the head porter and the back elevator man and 
tell ’em not to let anybody go near the storeroom for 
Apartment E 9—not on their lives. Here’s the evening 
paper. You can read what it says.” 


vi 


OUISE HANSBURY did not go out for her customary 
constitutional that morning. She rose, tired and de- 
pressed after a sleepless night. Soon after she had her 
breakfast—chocolate and toast and a prescribed porridge— 
she complained of a sudden and violent nausea. 

Mrs. Carstairs went in to her, and was alarmed. She 
took the girl’s temperature, and then called up the doctor. 

“You have a fever,’ she said. ‘‘You must go back to 
bed. It’s nothing, I dare say, but we have to. be on the 
safe side, dear.” 

Louise betrayed her agitation. She pleaded to be al- 
lowed to dress and go out for her walk. There were 
moments when actual fear lurked in her dark eyes. 

“T shall be all right in a little while, Aunt Frieda. Don’t 


‘be cross with me. I must have eaten something last night 


that disagreed with me. The lobster; I ate a tiny bit 
of it.” 

“‘Very likely,” said her aunt calmly. “All the more 
reason for being careful to-day. No, my dear, I must 
insist on your remaining in bed, at least until Doctor 
Browne has seen you.” 


‘“When is he coming?” 


’ 


“The attendant said she could locate him and would 
send him here as soon as possible. He is out making his 
calls.” 

“The chocolate tasted queer this morning, Aunt Frieda,” 
said the girl feverishly. 

“Tmagination. Nothing tastes right when one’s stomach 
is upset.” 

“‘Oh, I want so much to get out for a breath of fresh air. 
It is a perfectly lovely day. I am sure Doctor Browne will 
say it’s the best thing in the world 4 

“Doctor Browne doesn’t know everything,’’ interrupted 
Mrs. Carstairs. She laid her hand on the girl’s hot fore- 
head. “You must go back to bed, just for a little while,” 
she said. And there was an inexorableness in her tone that 
roused swift resentment in Louise. A rebellious, angry 
light smoldered in her eyes. ‘‘I know what is best for you. 
If it should turn out to be ptomaine poisoning z 

“Tt can’t be ptomaine if it came from the chocolate I 
drank,’ said Louise, excitement causing her voice to 
tremble and to take on a certain shrillness. 

“T am confident it is all due to nervousness,”’ said Mrs. 
Carstairs. She spoke in a patient, consoling manner. 
“Doctor Browne will give you something to straighten out 
your digestion and you will be all right by to-morrow. 
You are not strong yet, you know. Just be patient, my 
dear. It takes time.” 

“T should like to telephone, Aunt Frieda,’’ said the girl 
abruptly. In submission to the gentle but unyielding 
authority of the older woman, who dominated as one with 
the power to scourge if resistance continued, she had begun 
to divest herself, rather helplessly, of the gay peignoir in 
which she had breakfasted. With feverish haste she slipped 
her arms through the loose folds and faced her aunt. There 
was defiance in her glance. For an instant it held. The 
calm smile and the tolerant shake of the head, as to a 
pleading child, shattered her resolve; she saw that argu- 
ment was useless. The robe fell from her shoulders as she 
turned away with a sob in her throat. 

“Ts it important?” inquired the older woman. 

“‘T_this afternoon will do as well, I suppose,’ 
the girl without turning her head. 

Let me call up for you, dear. It is no trouble at all. I 
can explain that you are ill.” 

“No, thank you, Aunt Frieda. It—it doesn’t matter.” 

She hesitated about confiding to Mrs. Carstairs that she 
was going out to meet her lover. Something told her that 
it would be the wrong thing to do—something that for 
want of another name would have to go as cunning. She 
shared a vague, disturbing secret with Steele. 

Mrs. Carstairs tucked the bedclothes about her. 

“The doctor will be here soon, I am sure,”’ she said. 
“Do you feel any better? Are you more comfortable?” 

“T am in no pain, if that’s what you mean. Just 
this wretched nausea. What do the morning papers say 
about the loss of the Elston, Aunt Frieda?” 

“Nothing, I be- 
lieve. Your uncle 


, 


replied 


the Door and We Heard Someone Say: ‘Open Up or We'll Smash it In!’”’ 


says there was no 
mention of it. I dare 
say the news has 
been held up for the 
time being. Waiting 
for full details. 
Wasn’t it fortu- 
nate—wasn’t it prov- 
idential that the 
transfer to the Cam- 
pion was so cleverly 
accomplished !” 

A maidservant 
came to the door. 

“You are wanted 
on the _ telephone, 
Mrs. Carstairs. 
Shall I say you are 
engaged?” 

SSW iui 
Wrenn?” 

““A gentleman. I 
couldn’t catch the 
name.”’ 

“‘T will see who it 
After she had 
closed Louise’s door 
behind her Frieda 
Carstairs stood 
stock-still in the 
long corridor. She 
put her hand to her 
breast and held it 
there, as if to trans- 
mitits vital strength 
to the organ which 
pounded so vio- 


it, 


is 


lently. Her tall 
(Continued on 
Page 101) 
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If Your Copy is Late 


ECAUSE of the unprecedented transportation 
conditions, all periodicals will frequently be 
delivered late. If your copy of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST does not reach you on Thursday 
please do not write complaining of the delay, as it 
is beyond our power to prevent it. If your dealer 
or boy agent does not place THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POstT on sale Thursdays it is because his 
supply has been delayed in transit. He will have 
it later. 

Sometimes subscription copies will be delivered 
first; sometimes copies sent to dealers. Until 
transportation conditions are improved these de- 
lays and irregularities are unavoidable. 


The Third Loan 


HERE are always exceptions to the rule. 

there is an exception to an excellent rule: Go in debt 
for this Liberty Loan. Calculate how much money, with 
reasonably good luck, you can expect to have in hand 
during the next six months. Subscribe at least that much. 
Then hustle all you know to pay it up. 

Really, there is no question here of keeping out of debt, 
for you are already in debt to the full amount of the loan. 
Your concern—the United States—has obligated itself to 
spend the money. The debt is incurred now. The more 
completely it is taken upon the individual shoulders of the 
rank and file of the people, the better the country’s finan- 
cial position will be. The more widely the loan is distrib- 
uted, the less inflation there will be; and every individual 
with a debt to pay will have a spur to increased production 
and greater economy. 

Go in debt for this loan! 


The Vital Offensive 


UST where the battle line is drawn on the Western Front 

at a given time need not be of vital consequence. The 
important thing is the German losses; for this war will 
go on until the German people sicken of playing Hinden- 
burg’s game of conquest. When they tire of giving their 
lives for the aggrandizement of the Hohenzollern dynasty 
and the Junker caste they will take affairs sufficiently into 
their own hands to give a basis for peace. 

Every plausible pretense of a defensive war fell away six 
months ago, when Russia’s military power collapsed; for 
Russia was the only belligerent Germany had any reason 
to fear. Broadening conquests of Russian territory, after 
all menace from Russia had ceased, disclosed the intentions 
of the German Government respecting the war and made 
transparent lies of its pretensions of mere defense. The 
German people must begin to see that. When they sicken 
of it we shall have peace. 

No nation not actually idiotic could attach any idea of 
permanence to a peace with Hindenburg and Ludendorff. 
Signing a scrap of paper with them could mean nothing 


Right now 
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more than intensive preparation for the next war. The 
war has reduced Austria-Hungary and Turkey to pretty 
effectual vassalage to Berlin. The Russian collapse and 
other misadventures have made an additional population 
of from forty to fifty millions subject to Berlin taxation 
and conscription. Swollen with that success, it would be 
far more dangerous than ever before. Nominal peace with 
it could mean, for any intelligent nation within reach of 
its long arm, nothing else than an intensive preparation 
for war, which in some important respects would be worse 
than war itself. 

Two months may do it, or it may take ten years. No 
man can tell. But there will be no peace in the world until 
the German people sicken of playing Hindenburg’s game. 


The First Step 


HE President has pointed out convincingly how much 

the nation needs a real budget system. He has urged 
Congress to take the first step in that direction by refer- 
ring all appropriation bills to a single committee, as it 
used to do. 

Chairman Swagar Sherley, of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, now points out convincingly how much 
the nation needs a real budget system. He urges the 
President to take the first step in that direction by having 
the secretary of the treasury supervise and collate all 
department estimates of expenditure. 

Everybody admits the great need of a budget system. 
There is no dispute about the fact. The President says: 
Let Congress do it. Congress says: Let the President do it. 
Nobody does anything. 

Chairman Sherley’s suggestions are excellent. He pro- 
poses, essentially, to make the Treasury Department a 
supervising and codrdinating fiscal organ of the Govern- 
ment, in the direction, at least, of the British plan—which 
has worked better than any other. 

But excellent suggestions get nowhere without acts; 
and when it comes to acts the old differences between 
White House and Capitol still bar the way.. 


A War Board 


ORE than a year has elapsed since the United States 

declared war. The ship program—most vital of all— 
is much behind. The airplane program is far behind. 
Underproduction and muddle are still features. 

The war organization undergoes constant change. The 
pieces are shifted about. Individuals disappear and new 
figures come on the stage. There is a great stir. And what 
a plenitude of advice! A score or more of imposing coun- 
cils, commissions and committees—containing very capa- 
ble men too—act in advisory capacities, which means they 
are empowered to pass resolutions that nobody is bound 
to read. 

Recurring reports of delay here and there—like that 
recently which said we were only a quarter as far along 
with airplanes as we had expected to be in March—are get- 
ting on the country’s nerves. A year is a long time when 
the leading nations of the world are locked in a life-and- 
death grapple on which the hope of democracy rests. Most 
of the year 1918 will pass away before the weight of the 
United States can be exerted in any very effectual fashion 
against the Kaiser’slines; before our shipyards can do much 
more than barely turn the scale against the submarine. 

The present system of managing the war has not worked 
well. There is room for doubt that it will work well. The 
experience of European belligerents points in a different 
direction. All our experience of the successful manage- 
ment of any big administrative undertaking points in a 
different direction; points to a small, able, all-powerful 
board, to plan the whole undertaking and see that the 
plan is carried out. 

Of course the President cannot personally exercise the 
enormous powers lodged in his hands. Instead of virtually 
pooling them in a small, single supreme body, he scatters 
them about. Except as he is theoretically and legally 
responsible, there is no real repository of power and re- 
sponsibility. 

We believe the President’s objections to a small, con- 
tinuously sitting war board must give way in the face of 
accumulating experience. 


Our Only Limits 


VERYBODY knows that before the war began Ger- 
many was, next to England, the world’s greatest 
exporter. Part of that foreign trade simply disappeared. 
Nobody got it. As to who got the rest, some analyses and 
deductions by the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 


‘point in the direction of England quite as much, at least, 


as in the direction of the United States. 

Usually we measure our exports in dollars, and so see a 
huge increase; but this is partly accounted for by mere 
rise in prices, and it is a fact that the tonnage cleared from 


the United States for foreign ports in 1917 was slightly © 


smaller than in 1914. Ship space was more economically 
used, and a greater part of our exports: in 1917 was 
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manufactured goods, whose value runs higher to the ton 


than raw materials. But measuring our foreign trade in 
quantity of goods gives a much less flattering view than 
measuring it in dollars. 

In this connection Consul General Skinner, at London, 
lately reported upon the very elaborate organization Eng- 
land has set in motion to study and promote foreign trade, 
particularly with a view to after the war. 

The direct war burden is, of course, relatively much 
heavier upon Great Britain than upon the United States, 
A far greater proportion of the population is with the 
colors; the financial strain is greater in proportion to 


national wealth. Yet England finds time and money and — 


talent to do a good many things besides carry on the war. 
Ambitious housing programs, this careful and comprehen- 
sive promotion of foreign trade, and various other things, 
signify national energy, well organized and efficiently 
applied. 

It vexes us to hear statements that labor shortage and 
so on set stone-wall limits—only a couple of yards ahead of 
our present performance—beyond which we cannot go. 
There are no limits, except our shortage of organization 
and vim. 


A Time to Check Up 


OST of the things you do are done merely from habit. 
Mainly you eat, dress, go about your business and 


your amusements, in a certain way, just because you are 


used to that way. Only a comparatively small part of your | 


actions is the result of reflection. 

This is a fine time to reflect. A good part of your spend- 
ing is a matter of habit. You have never really. considered 
whether four dollars could not be made to answer quite 


satisfactorily where you have been used to spending five. | 


You do not stop to look at a hat marked three dollars if 
you have been used to paying twice that. 

But saving is the minor fraction. Producing, earning, 
is the more important thing. And that, also, goes a good 
deal by mere use and wont. How long since you have 
checked up your spare time and considered whether some 
of it could not be turned to productive account? Or really 
sat down with yourself and overhauled the shop to see 


whether you could not cut off an outgo there and extend — 


an income here? 


Not long ago an able and famous Wall Street man—now | 


giving most of his time to war work—reminded other dis- 
tinguished Wall Street men of a certain war work that all 
of them might well do. They are directors in various big | 
enterprises—banks, railroads, insurance companies, manu- 
facturing concerns. He said every one of them should give 


closer and more critical attention to the affairs of every 


concern he had a hand in, so as to make it more productive 
and economical. 

Everybody who earns and spends at all can do that. 

This war may last five years—ten years. Already it has 
wrought a vast overhauling of collective affairs. Europe 
is doing hardly anything collectively now merely because 
it used to do them that way. It.is a fine time for over- 
hauling individual affairs. 


Illiteracy at Home 


HE secretary of the interior recently addressed a letter 
to the chairmen of the Senate and House Committees _ 
on Education, from which we take the following: 

“At the last census there were in the United States over 
five and a half million persons above ten years of age who 
were unable to read or-write in any language. Seven hun- 
dred thousand men of draft age cannot read or write— 
cannot sign their names; cannot read posted orders or 
their manual of arms; cannot understand signals in battle; 


cannot write home or read letters from home. TIlliterates” 


in the United States above twenty years of age equal the 
whole population of twelve great Western States. Of our 


agricultural population three million seven hundred thou- 


sand cannot read a farm paper, an agricultural bulletin, a 
Liberty Loan poster, a newspaper, a Bible. Of the total 
number of illiterates in the country over fifty-eight per 
cent are white, and more than a million and a half—equal 
to the population of Philadelphia at the last census—are 
native-born whites. If the average productive power of an 
illiterate is less by only fifty cents a day than that of a 
person able to read and write—probably a conservative 
estimate—the country loses over eight hundred million — 
dollars a year through illiteracy.” 

Of the number who can read and write in some foreign 
tongue, but not in English, the secretary does not speak, 
except to say: “‘What a commentary upon our educational 
shortcomings, that in the days of peace we did not teach 
these men, who have been here long enough to become 
citizens, the language in which our history and laws are — 


re 


written and in which the eeends of defense must now 


be given!” 
He asks the chairmen’s Pitersct i in a bill before Congress 


making a modest appropriation to enable the Bureau of — 1 


Education to launch a campaign against adult illiteracy. 
That bill is commendable—as a small patch on a great hole. 
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skin deep exaggerated; ask any camera 
man, and he’ll tell you screen beauty 
is very much thinner than that; it is quite 
superficial, in fact, having absolutely noth- 
ing to do with the lady’s soul, bearing only 
a slight relationship to her contours, and 
depending least of all upon her skin. True, 
the claimant must furnish some sort of a 
tree upon which to hang superlatives, but 
it is amazing how shy she may be on ordi- 
nary charms, and still get on the pay roll. 
‘Say, old man, I want you to come over 
on Stage Four and see the greatest dis- 
covery of the year! Wow! Wow! Wow! 
She’s going to drive Clara Kimball, Mary 
and Petrova to the drug store for suicide 
powders; see if she don’t. We've had a 
beauty contest on, and IJ’ll bet I’ve inter- 
viewed six hundred applicants, but this 
girl’s got ’em all skinned a city block!” 
Thus raved Emil Seigel, manager of the 
Pulchritude Studio, to the movie maggot 
from the East whom he was trying to in- 
terest and impress. So we all went across 
to Stage Four to see the girl who had 
broken the hearts of her six hundred less 
fortunate sisters. 
“Tsn’t shea bit heavy?” asked the M. M. 
“Yes, but she’s taking massage and 
electric baths, and we’ll get her down to 


Te fellow who said beauty was only 
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one-twenty-five in a few weeks,’’ answered 
the great discoverer. 

“Howabout her walk? Thegirlseems rather awkward.” 

“True, she’s lumpy in her gait; but I’ve got a dancing 
master for her now, and in a few months she’ll be grace- 
fuller than a packa swans.” 

“‘Her hair seems rather dead to me,”’ ventured the man 
o’ means. 

“‘Oh, the lights will fix that,’”’ protested the enthusiastic 
Columbus, and then added: ‘‘Yes, I admit she needs 
tricking up a bit; but say, Sol, she photographs like a 
million dollars! Doesn’t she, Jerry?”’ 

“You’ve said it,’ I replied; for the young lady indeed 
did photograph like a million dollars—if you know what 
we mean. 


Clara Compo Blabs Some Secrets 


HE questions naturally rise: What constitutes film 
beauty and how does one attain it? Unless I’m a very 
bad guesser there are a hundred million Americans who 
wish to know; and upon the answer hang all the law and 


_ the profits. 


The subject is deep, dark, mysterious; only a few 
people know the innards of it—and I am one of them. So 
it has seemed to me that I could do my bit in this ugly old 
world by tipping my cinema-souled fellow countrymen 
how to qualify for their highest ambition. 
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Even the Studio Dogs Suffer From Eyestrain 


OF FOX FILM CORPORATION 
Painting the Lily 


Credentials? There’s where I’ve got you, for there isn’t 
another man in the U.S. A. who knows half so much about 
human beauty asI. But, then, look at my experience. My 
father was a photographer in the eighties and nineties; and 
for twenty long years I witnessed the vanities of the 
operating room, the while attending an art school.and 
working from a living model. When I grew up I became 
an illustrator for a New York Sunday supplement, with 
the beauty page as my special pet; and then, finally, I 
joined the ranks of the camera men in the movies. If the 
test of art is the amount of beauty expressed, then I claim 
the Medal of Honor for my present profession, for camera 
men have brought forth more beauty—artfully—than the 
combined poets and painters since time immemorial. 

If this is not enough to qualify me as D. B.—Doctor of 
Beauty—I may add that I proved my eye by marrying the 
best looker in San Francisco— Westerners will appreciate 
the height of the praise—who incidentally is some little 
expert herself. Clara Compo, the wife of Jerry Compo, 
the fellow who is writing this tale, is perhaps the best- 
known hairdresser in Hollywood, having as her clients 
half the movie queens of filmdom. 

I am compelled to state at the outset, however, that 
Clara has not—intentionally—given me very much infor- 
mation. She seems to be in cahoots with her sex to keep 
secret many technical triumphs of her art. 


“Go ahead with your camera stuff if you 
wish, but you’ll get nothing out of me for 
your old story. Women are perfect chumps 
to let the men in on the secrets of their 


toilets. Some of them go through life fool- 
ing their husbands, and the husbands love 
it. Take Agnes Waldron, over at the 
Climax, for instance. Do you suppose 
Jimmy Waldron knows that his dear little 
Aggie has a burned bald spot as big as a 
dollar and a quarter on the side of her 
head? They’ve been married going on 
four years, yet Jimmy has never seen her 
without beautiful hairdressing by day, and 
wearing a very becoming cap at night. 
Men like mystery in women, the same as 
women like mystery in religion. Soa wife 
who grows messy or too familiar loses her 
one best bet. If some wives were as smart 
as the ‘other woman’ they wouldn’t have 
so much trouble.” 

So, though Clara indignantly refuses to 
give me any help, it will be seen she occa- 
sionally drops a stitch or two, which I’ve 
picked up and woven into my story. 

A photographic studio is a wonderful 
place to study the human ego. Here is 
where the smallest vanities crop out—the 
men all trying their darnedest to look in- 
tellectual and important—‘‘rooster stuff,”’ 
Clara calls it—while the women brush up 
all their littlest coquetries. The one par- 
ticular fact I learned in my father’s gallery 
was that human beauty is very one-sided, either because 
of the way the hair is dressed or the face modeled. Omar 
rightfully asks if the hand of the potter shook in the mak- 
ing of many human vessels, for symmetrical perfection is 
rarely found. 


The Confessions of a Beauty Editor 


HE floor walker down at the Bon Ton may have a full 
face like a buckwheat cake, but a daily slant at his differ- 
ent elevations in a three-way shaving mirror has convinced 
him that he has a fine profile, while nobody knows better 
than Mrs. Oodles Ovit that the best angle on her imperious 
map is a left-handed three-quarters view. One learns 
much of anatomical imperfections in a photograph gallery. 
As art editor of the beauty page—which was written by 
two horrid males of the staff, but signed by a famous stage 
queen—I learned how easily the women will fall for any 
dope that promises them additional allurements. 

But it is no easy task to think up new things for the ladies 
to do fifty-two weeks of the year. We had them dancing, 
swimming, climbing trees and lying on their back trying to 
kick the chandeliers—until our wits were exhausted. It is 
queer how so many women will become violently enthusias- 
tic over the hardest exercise we can devise, just so long as 
it doesn’t come under the head of work, and beauty is the 
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A Woman Wouldn’t Smile While Painting Out Her Double Chin 
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first intention. For all these 
calisthenics I drew wonderful 
layouts, showing by dotted 
lines the difference between 
the modern Annette Keller- 
manns and the Venus de Milo. 

One day Bill Harman, who 
was responsible for more use- 
less exercise than any other 
man in the world, had been 
sitting for an hour smoking 
his corneob pipe and thinking 
up a new one. His inspira- 
tions always came via the 
nicotine route. 

“Boys, I have it!” he cried 
with diabolic joy. “How 
would it be to have ’em roll to 
reduce their hips? Of course 
sawing wood would be quite 
as efficacious, but that is use- 
ful exercise and lacks pictur- 
esqueness. Rolling sounds so 
darned reasonable I think 
they’ll fall for it.” 

Thus the next Sunday ap- 
peared a beauty article signed 
by a famous actress that was 
destined to have astonishing 
results, for all over the United 
States—in bedrooms, on roof 
tops and upon the green 
bosoms of close-clipped 
lawns—fat ladies rolled in a 
riot of golden hopes that their 
hips would melt away under the centrifugal exercise. The 
joke of it is that those who roll long enough partially real- 
ize their hopes; but the same results could have been 
attained by beating carpets. 

Wise.as I thought I was in those sprightly days I really 
knew nothing of female beauty until I became a camera 
man in the pictures. In movie land, the same as in your 
world, we occasionally find a woman who is born beauti- 
ful; many of them, however, achieve much of their beauty 
with art’s assistance; yet by far the greatest number have 
their finest beauty thrust upon them by the camera man. 


Color Translated Into Black and White 


OW for the fireworks! The camera man a help to 

beauty! ‘‘Perfectly outrageous! If anything he is the 
archenemy of the elusive goddess!’’ Only yesterday Bessie 
Floppit went up to Bill Condon, her director, and said: 

“Mr. Condon, can’t we take the insert by the dressing 
table over again? I saw it run this morning, and Higgins, 
your pinheaded cameraman, has as usual made 
my eyes look as though I’d lost my last dollar.” 

‘‘Well, Bessie,’’ said the wise old Bill, “why 
don’t you cut out the night stuff?” 

Lord knows, it’s hard enough to trick up 
some of these dames at their best, yet we are 
supposed to overcome not only physical de- 
fects but their habitual lapses as well. 

On the other hand, the camera man can 
work untold injury to a star by lighting up 
and exaggerating her misfortunes. We had 
one chap who went so far as to suggest a black 
list for certain up-stage stars who are always 
handing it to our craft. If this cruel scheme 
had gone through, every camera man in turn 
would have put the Indian sign on the 
crabbing lady, and her career would have 
been ended in six months. This quarrel be- 
tween the camera man and his stars is due to 
stubbornness of the female mind in refusing 
to understand scientific principles. 

The average movie actress will sit down 
before her dressing table and work an hour 
dossing up her foolish little face to her entire 
satisfaction, but of course she is not going to 
look that way on the screen. If she knew any- 
thing of the physics of light she would be 
aware that pale blue washes out and red 
comes up too strong on the sensitive silver. 
In other words, there are, photographically 
speaking, fast and slow colors, which when 
translated into black and white on the screen 
are either under or over valued. For instance, 
red is a very slow color and makes scarcely 
any impression on the silver of the film, hence 
prints almost black. Yet with this evidence 
continually before them these silly women 
keep insisting on making their lips up red, 
because they look pretty in the mirror. Yet, 
as sure as there is hypo in the tank, the same 
cherry lips are going to look like livers on the 
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Think of Trying to Register Innocence in the Face of a Battery Like This 


A young girl came to the studio a short time ago and 
created quite a sensation with her beauty. She had gor- 
geous auburn hair with a creamy complexion, and two 
little dabs of pink high on her cheeks that no make-up 
could have equaled. The tests, however, showed how 
little color counts in the pictures. Here her hair became 
quite an uninteresting black and her contours appeared to 
becommonplace. The pink in her cheeks, in fact, made them 
look sunken, so without her exquisite coloring there really 
was nothing left of her charm. 

Many people think the studios are insincere when 
announcing their constant lookout for new beauties. 
“Absurd!”’ say the villagers. ‘‘We can pick out ten hand- 
somer girls in our neighborhood than any they have in the 
whole of filmdom.”’ But, alas, there is an amazing differ- 
ence between ordinary human beauty and a good camera 
face. No, sister, you may look mighty good to Edgar, but 
the question is, Will you photograph like a million dollars? 

Henry Goddell, the keen-eyed monster who presides at 
our window, has developed what we call a camera eye; he 


screen. Translating color into its true values 
is the triumph of good photography. 
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Even the Gateman Was Fooled—This is Mary Pickford! 
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sees everything in terms of 
black and white; color does 
not exist for him. So when 
the daily procession files by 
he tells at a glance whether 
any of the soul-enhungered 
candidates will do. 

If the lady gets by Henry, 
which in itself is a creditable 
triumph, she has not landed 
in the pictures by 4 long way; 
she is then up against the 
studio tests, and these are 
for two purposes: To learn 
whether she has photographic 
beauty, and to discover any 
graces she may have con- 
cealed about her person. A 
girl may have a perfectly 
beautiful face in repose, yet 
be a fright when she laughs; 
her full face may be pleasing 
and her profile like a perch; 
she may look well sitting, 
while she walks like a hip- 
popotamus. 

On the other hand, she may 
have a face that will photo- 
graph like a measly half mil- 
lion, but if she has exceptional 
grace, a winning smile or some 
other unusual attributes she 
may get by—she would at 
the Filmart, where I work, 
for instance. Yet at studios 
like the Pulchritude, where they stress physical beauty 
above all else, they’d lots rather have the million-dollar 
face, and then put the candidate in training to correct her 
defects. 

As our art is essentially pictorial, looks go further here 
than in any other field of expression. Of course brains are 
desirable, but if it comes to a show-down we can dispense 
with them entirely. 

“What is your fortune, my pretty maid?” 

“My face is my fortune, sir,’’ she said. 


Pure lvory Beauties 


ND she said it. For there have been many large for- 
tunes made by pretty faces behind which there were 
not enough brains to be mindful of a downpour. 

It will be a shock to some of the fans—not to the most 
discerning, however—to know that sometimes entire sets 
of brains are furnished these pretty marionettes by their 
directors. All that is required of the baby doll is that she 

photograph like a million dollars. Conse- 
quently we find serious young students of the 
drama going into hard, intensive training for 
sheer beauty. Many of the processes are not 
unlike those applied to horses and dogs when 
their keepers are grooming them for exhibi- 
tion purposes. 

Exercise that will straighten the back; 
Greek posturing that will flex the arms; 
dancing for the legs; piano lessons for the 
hands; breathing stunts in awkward posi- 
tions; dietary punishments; cracked-ice 
face massages; vibratory sedatives for hectic 
nerves; manicuring; hairdressing; baths of 
milk or rain water—and so on through all the 
wonderful gamut of stunts we fellows made 
fashionable through the beauty page. 

We had one of these million-dollar dolls 
with ingrowing brains—who would grade 
about B5 in grammar school—and the studio 
provided her with a tutor in the hope that a 

. faint light of intelligence would one day dawn 
in her pretty face; but we never got our hope. 
One director after another struggled to illu- 
mine her bovine face, but we finally had to 
drop her into the discard. It is one of the 
studio jokes to watch a new director fall for 
this million-dollar nonentity. 

“What in the name of heaven is the mat- 
ter with you fellows! Why, there’s an extra 
girl out here who ought to be worth a fortune.” 

Then we all stall round and watch the 
director struggle to put over his discovery. 

““My dear Miss Blight, don’t you hear the 
rattling of the key in the door? The man is 
trying to getin. Register nervousness! Look 
frightened! Say, you show just about as 


try it again.” 

After the third or fourth rehearsal the per- 
spiring and profane director collapses into his 
canvas chair and says ‘‘Oh hell!” 

(Continued on Page 26) 


mueh agitation as a bronze Buddha! Let's — 
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“Tips so tender and sweet 
For Campbell’s delectable treat! 
And our tip to you is order a few 
And dine with enjoyment complete.” 
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Who can describe the delicate flavor of fresh tender asparagus gathered 
in early spring? 


Nature never produced anything more palatable and inviting. And in Campbell’s 
creamy Asparagus Soup you enjoy this appetizing quality in its full perfection. 


On your regular meatless days or whenever you want something unusual 


for a company occasion or a pleasant surprise for any family meal you 


will find just what you are looking for in og 
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Campbell’s Asparagus Soup 


It is always welcome, always salutary and satisfying. The tips we cut off and handle separately from the stalks, 
The asparagus we use is grown on our own farms from and cook them more lightly, so to retain their perfect flavor. 
an imported seed. It is a choice variety of superior flavor— We blend them with milk, creamy butter and delicate 


mild, succulent and sweet. 

It is cut from day to day as it matures, brought to us 
fresh from the fields, made into soup the same day. And 
by means of the Campbell method, we retain all its native 
sweetness and characteristic savor. 


seasoning. You can make the soup even richer if you wish ) 
by adding hot milk or cream according to your taste. /) 

Its nourishing character no less than its delicious . 
flavor should give this wholesome soup a regular place in 
your weekly menu. 


Include it in your next order to the grocer, and have it at hand. 
21 kinds 


This war is your war!—Will you grudge Uncle Sam the Joan of your 
dollars to win it? You get it all back with interest if we win. And if we 
lose—But do your part and we can't lose— Buy a Liberty Bond today. 


12c a can 


OU 
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(Continued from Page 24) 

And when he looks up he beholds the whole 
cast grinning triumphantly at him. That day 
he pays for forty-two lunches at the cafeteria. 

Where appearance alone is of such excep- 
tional value one would think that movie 
queens would spend their time guarding jeal- 
ously what Nature has given them and bur- 
nishing up their defects. The wise ones do. It 
is the silly pinheads who, not realizing that 
their lives are mostly bubbles, spend their 
elusive capital. 

We have one famous queen, a little one at 
that, whose contract gives her two weeks’ 
rest after each picture; and off she goes to a 
sanitarium, where she nurses her pretty face 
and body back to youth again. She will last 
for years with such intelligence. One of the 
most successful of the lot is guarding her 
charming youth with rare foresight. In the 
hotels and cafés where the whole world flocks 
to bask in the radiance of the silver stars this 
young lady is never seen. Living a life of ut- 
most domesticity she hits the feathers at 9:30 
every evening, leaving her mother and sister 
to go abroad and attend to her social duties. 

Another wise one, a well-known vamp, who 
really has not great beauty but who capital- 
izes what she possesses to the limit, takes even 
more elaborate care of herself. She absolutely 
refuses to work in the morning; and this for 
two reasons: She thinks she looks better in 
the afternoon, and she wishes to use the early 
hours of the day for exercise, massage and 
beauty-sleeping. Further to insure her candle’s 
burning at but one end—and that very 
lightly—her screen labors are confined to the 
hours between two and four. 
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Furthermore, thissame vamp is the camera- 
wisest of them all, for she has tests of every 
costume and set in which she is to appear. 
She knows—oh, if more of them did!—that surrounding 
colors make a vast difference in one’s make-up. But even 
she has one weakness: She simply won't give up the rouge 
on her lips. Her camera man labors with her in vain, for 
she still believes in her mirror. 

If somebody will only invent a reflecting glass that will 
give proper values to all colors it will be a photographic 
godsend. Our laboratory chief is now working on a blue 
one that seems to promise success, but the question is, Will 
the women give up their luminous liars and stand for the 
blue truth? 


Bad News for Chemical Blondes 


N THE early days of the cinema we knew very little of 

tricking up our beauties. Shooting mostly in the harsh 
sunlight we used diffusers only on interior sets. Talent was 
secondary then, as beauty unassisted was absolutely essen- 
tial. But the Queen of Sheba could not have stood the raw 
lighting of those first 
pictures. To understand 
this just take a slant at 
the snapshots you made 
of Hortense at the beach 
last summer and see how 
many of them would 
look beautiful to any- 
body but yourself. But 
now, with the perfecting 
of artificial lights, we per- 
form wonders. Though 
the studios are mostly 
glass we use not only 
the diffused light but 
mix it with all sorts of 
artificial rays of strange 
actinic value. 

Before wading further 
into this subject—the 
most comprehensive of 
allsciences, for it extends 
from making silk purses 
out of piggies’ ears to 
painting of the lily— 
suppose we take our film 
favorites, feature by fea- 
ture, admitting frankly 
what the gods have done 
for them, giving their 
make-up the overonce; 
and then generously ac- 
cord credit to whom 
credit is due—namely, 
the camera man and the 
electrician. 

First let us begin with 
the types—blondes and 
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The Camera Man Adds a Few Necessary Touches 


brunettes. There are no others, for browns and reds are 
merely degrees of black. It will be interesting to note that 
the arts of make-up and lighting clash violently in pho- 
tographing artificial blondes. Unfortunately peroxide has 
not the same actinic value in the camera as it has in theeye, 
and a young miss who has accomplished a gorgeous aura 
of molasses-candy hair will be shocked and chagrined to 
know that it will come up very dark on the film. Yellow is 
a positive color; down to a certain point it will photograph 
quite light, but beyond that point its heavy pigmentation 
will cause it to appear dark. Consequently only those 
artful blondes who have bleached their manes out to a 
colorless hemp may hope to fool the horrid camera. 

Even real blondes under certain conditions film dark, so 
we usually try to ring in some back-lighting. This illumi- 
nates the loose-hair, and we get a halation of light through 
her crown of glory that is at once convincing and beautiful. 
Also, we endeavor always to shoot blondes in dark sets, and 
brunettes with light backgrounds. Black against black 
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While One Camera Shoots the Lady’s Face, Another Makes a Closez:up of Her Foot and the Fatal Letter 


loses the contour edges and the shape of the 
head is entirely lost. 

So important is the lighting of hair that long 
and thorough experiments should be made 
for each set. As this would take too much 
time and energy on the part of the star the 
studio permits me to have wigs made in exact 
imitation of the lady’s own thatch, and plac- 
ing this either on a head form or on the sconce 
of an inexpensive extra girl I rehearse all the 
lights and camera shots I am to make in the 
picture. So, when the scene is ready to shoot, 
everything is prearranged to get the best 
results. 

As blondes require less light than brunettes 
we often have complex problems when oppo- 
site types appear in the samescene. The labo- 
ratory man is jumped on if the dark faces 
appear too swarthy, so he develops for these 
values; in which case the light faces will be 
undeveloped and will.come up a chalky white. 
As it is foolish to key up a whole cast of dark 


one of the heavier grease paints so as to key 
her down. However, many of them are stub- 
born, and in spite of everything they make up 
to look well in that darned old mirror of theirs. 


Nature’s Protectors 


it WAS handed a famouslead oncewho, wishing 
to stand out from the rest of the cast, made 
up white as Columbine. I argued and labored 
with the lady to no effect.. She knew what she 


terfering and suspicious camera man? And 
furthermore, if I tried to tell her where to 


for I am the only man on the lot who can 

shoot Maizie Duquette, and she’s tied up with 
a big contract... I gained my artistic point by subterfuge. 
When the picture was projected the dear lady was amazed 
to discover that her face had the same color value as all the 
others, and to this day she does not understand how it 
happened. 

I do; I simply told Bucks, the electrician, to flood the 
rest of the cast with lights from the baby spots, but not 
to turn a single are upon the face of the calcimined lead. 

Every biologist knows that brunettes are only blondes 
with heavy pigmentation in their cosmos. This coloring 
substance is a protection against the actinic rays of light. 
In the tropics there is great necessity for this defense, but 
as we go farther north we bleach out, until arriving at 
the upper latitudes where the light is weaker we find the 
blond Germans and the blonder Norwegians. For the 
same reason the blondes cannot stand the strong lights of 
the studio, and some of them suffer exceedingly from this 
cause. The reason dark eyes appear dark is because 
of the coloring matter in the iris; that is why they 
can stand strong light 
best. In close-up pho- 
tography the iris of light 
blue or gray eyes will 


leaving nothing but the 
two small black spots of 
the pupils. 
have such a shot to 


everything dark behind 


dark coat, and even 
cover the tripod with 
black velvet. 

Then by lighting from 
the sides the queen is 
kept from squinting, and 
as she is looking right 
into total darkness the 
pupils of her eyes open 
to the full size of the 
iris, which gives them 
great brilliancy in the 
picture. 

As painfully trying as 
-it is sto sit before the 
fierce glare of the studio 
lights there is some cu- 
rious bird instinct in hu- 
mans that makes them 
look into them. When 


‘‘Lights!’? and the 
switch is turned I have 


the director calls 


observed that almost — 
invariably everyone will — 
(Continued on Page 57) 
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faces to match the blonde we ask her to use | 


wanted; and besides, who was I but an in- — 


head in she’d have me fired, by heck! This — 
latter threat proved a slight embarrassment, © 
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T THE beginning of the season 
AN the director’s family was still in 
the country, where they re- 
mained until the opera had been run- 
ning forsome time. My sister and I 
met his wife and daughter for the 
first time at a luncheon given by him 
at the hotel where we had arranged 
to take our two o’clock dinner, after 
trying all sorts of unsuccessful ways 
of dining in private. The stage man- 
ager of the drama, the first and second 
Kapellmeister, the ‘‘Bureau Chef,” 
the Helden Tenor, Helden Bariton, 
High Dramatic, Colorature, my sister 
and myself were all invited. Just as 
we were seating ourselves the Schaus- 
piel Regisseur, Herr S , noticed 
that there were thirteen at table. He 
turned as white as a sheet, jumped up 
and, scarcely stopping to apologize, 
hurriedly left the room; nor could he 
be prevailed upon to return, though 
the director followed him into the hall 
to remonstrate. He protested that 
one of our number was certain to die 
within the year asit was, and he wished 
to insure its not being himself by re- 
fusing to sit down at all. Curiously 
enough, his prophecy came true, for 
the director’s young stepdaughter 
died very suddenly soon after. 

Herr S was a most unpleasant 
person, as I discovered later, and I 
was always thankful that my identification with the opera 
personnel kept me out of his way. He had a sort of 
spurious veneer and ingratiating manner, which were at 
variance with his hard, square, passion-scarred counte- 
nance. He pretended an enormous admiration for the 
American woman, and that very day, before luncheon, he 
showed me with great pride a small American-made patent- 
leather shoe, which he took out of the tail pocket of his 
frock coat, telling me with a leer that it belonged to a girl 
of my country, where the women had the most beautiful 
feet in the world, and that it was his talisman and never 
left him! He bore a bad name among the women players 
in the company. One of the little actresses, a girl of good 
family, in her first season, used to tell me unpleasant tales 
of him in her rapid, ungrammatical French, whenever I 
met her; and she always referred to him as ‘‘ That beast!’’ 

Our Helden Tenor of that season was an uninteresting 
personage, a quite elderly man of enormous routine and 
mediocre equipment, who had sung in all sorts of opera 
houses and was on the last lap of a long career. He was 
said to be nearly sixty and was quite bald, but he managed 
to make a surprisingly youthful appearance on the stage. 
He had been at it so long that he could make an attempt 
at acting almost anything—even youth. His sprightly 
legs in Fra Diavolo were quite adolescent. He kept him- 
self discreetly to himself, and was never seen in the cafés or 
on the streets with his colleagues. 


A Little Dog’s Vocal Stunts 


H*® greatest joy was a tiny dog, whose tricks he delighted 
to show off to everyone. The little thing would whine 
for a soprano, growl for a bass, howl for a tenor, bark when 
told ‘‘The director’s coming!’’ and sit up and beg at the 
word salary in a very amusing way, and his master was 
intensely proud of his accomplishments. 

The lyric tenor of the first season was a peasant from 
Swabia, with a droll accent and a lovely voice, which he 
forced in a most agonizing manner. He would shake all 
over when he sang a high note, and yet his natural voice 
ranged easily to high D sharp—I have even heard him 
sing an E. His dialect and his ignorance made him the 
butt of the company, but he was very good-natured and 
took it all in good part. He used to say: ‘Yes, I know. 
My wife is a Frenchwoman and she tells me to say Mignon; 
but I’m a peasant—I say Mischnong.’’ She was years 
older than he and of better class. She had helped him to 
the little study that he had had, and out of gratitude 
he had married her, but they were said to disagree very 
consistently. 

The Helden Bariton was quite a nice fellow, big and 
burly, with a good voice; he was a‘great favorite with the 
public, whom he had pleased by marrying, out of the 
chorus, a townswoman who adored him. 

The second Kapellmeister was a vague, weak creature, 
henpecked by his vain little wife, who was never happy 
unless she was the center of someone’s admiration. She 
was inordinately proud of her small feet, and our little 
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friend, the lyric barytone, used to make her furious by insist- 
ing that mine were smaller! Her dream was to go on the 
stage, too, if only to sing pages in Lohengrin and Tann- 
hauser; and later her hope was realized, I heard, when 
several of them went off together in April to a one-month 
season on the Russian frontier. The colorature soprano 
was a Dutchwoman, speaking German with more accent 
than I did. She was very fair, very fat and very lazy, and 
she had a capacity for food that I have seen equaled but 
never surpassed. She dined with us daily, and woe to the 
person who had to serve himself from a dish that had been 
passed to her! Eat until you could hold no more was 
part of the creed of all my colleagues. Anything short of 
absolute repletion, and the meal was considered a failure. 
“Are you full?” one would ask the other gravely. ‘‘I am 
not full.”” And this was a grave cause of resentment against 
the hotel management. I must say that most of them 
reached this desirable consummation long before the color- 
ature soprano, for she continued placidly as long as there 
was any food in sight. She would even finish anything left 


on another’s plate, and our table always looked as if a 


horde of locusts had visited it. 

Those colleagues of my first engagement are stamped 
upon my memory, representing, as they did, so much that 
was new to me—a new nationality, a new profession and 
in many cases a new social class. Taking them all together 
they were a pretty decent lot considering their antecedents 
and surroundings. As a general rule I think the actors 
were apt to be of a somewhat higher social class than the 
singers, as a remarkable voice occurs when and where it 
will, while a vocation for the acting stage presupposes a 
certain amount of education and refinement of surround- 
ings; though there have been, of course, some notable 
exceptions. 

They wanted us to meet the officers of the different 
smart regiments. The Red Dragoons in particular were 
supposed to be all-powerful in deciding the success or 
failure of a singer, and my colleagues kindly thought we 
ought all to have the advantage of this. One or two of the 
women of course had affairs with them, and as Marjorie 
and I did not care to meet the officers in just that society 
we were sometimes hard put to it to find a good excuse. 
Once my sister went to bed for several days, though per- 
fectly well, to avoid a particularly pressing invitation. 
Later we met these officers through letters from our rela- 
tives. 

The opera soubrette had an affair of years’ standing 
with a tall, ungainly White Dragoon. He was a harmless 
idiot and she a smart German-Polish girl, a nice little 
thing. We each had a benefit before leaving the Metz 
engagement, when we were showered with flowers and 
gifts from our friends and admirers, also sharing in the 
box-office receipts. R——, the soubrette, told us the day 
after hers, still breathless from rage, that ‘‘He’’—she 
never called him anything but that—had sent her an 
umbrella, bound in the middle of a huge sheaf of roses. 
He had not sent it over the footlights so that everyone 
might see its splendor, but had sent it to her rooms. 
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When he called on her, expecting soft 
thanks, she berated him soundly, and 
succeeded in so enraging his usually 
placid self that he threw his big saber 
through the window, sending it crash- 
ing into the court below. 

Neither Marjorie nor I ever re- 
ceived an offensive word or look from 
an officer. They used sometimes to 
send me post cards after a Carmen or 
Amneris night, closely scribbled over 
with signatures and greetings and 
phrases of admiration, all highly re- 
spectful. It always pleased me very 
much to receive these cards. 

' The members of most stage socie- 
ties organize a féte every year for the 
benefit of their society, and that 
spring we had a fancy-dress ball. A 
lady is chosen at these balls by pop- 
ular vote to be Rose Queen. I was 
chosen that time and had to parade 
round the room on the arm of a 
portly major, who often sent me 
flowers and books of his own poems. 
I wore my Carmen dress of black 
satin with gold flowers, and my scarlet 
Spanish shawl. There was much 
cheap champagne drunk to the pop- 
ular toast of ‘‘General Quenous- 
among.” This was originally Que 
nous aimons—To those we love—and 
the general meant that everyone 
was tojoinin. The French touch was 
considered elegant, just as “‘couzank”’ was the polite word 
for cousin and “‘satank”’ for satin. Balls of this kind are 
highly popular and a great contrast to the usually simple 
lives of these small-town people. 


Al Tenor in a Tantrum 


NE form of simplicity I never adopted was the quite gen- 
eral one of eating one’s evening supper, consisting usu- 
ally of a bit of sausage, black bread and butter, out of bits of 
paper casually put down among the objects on the table in 
one’s bedroom. When one had finished one simply rolled up 
and threw away the greasy papers, and the thing was over. 
Sometimes a meal may be captured free. One of our 
comics in Metz had to fish at the back of the stage in an 
operetta. He was always furnished with a salt herring by 
the property man, which he would suspend solemnly out of 
sight of the audience for a while, then slowly draw upand 
proceed,to eat. A clean-picked spine was all that remained 
by the end of the act, and he had had his supper. 

Often the performances supplied me with welcome comic 
relief behind the scenes. I learned, for instance, that the 
text of the Anvil Chorus sung round me as I lay on the 
canvas-rock couch of Azucena, in Trovatore, was: “I told 
you long ago the sausage tastes of soap.” 

Once, in Tiefland, the old man in the first act was pre- 
sented with a large lump of limburger cheese, which he had 
to sniff and hold gratefully for a long time, while his rejoic- 
ing colleagues slapped their knees with glee in the wings. 

Sometimes the humor was replaced by other less agree- 
able emotions. At my benefit, the last year of my engage- 
ment, I was to sing Carmen. I wanted a popular guest 
tenor from a neighboring Hoftheater to be my José, and he 
finally agreed to come. He would not come in time for 
rehearsal, and I did not see him until I turned my head in 
the first recitative and saw him making his sword chain. 
From then on he directed me in lordly tones throughout 
the first act. I had often sung Carmen in Metz, and the 
audience knew most of my business and expected it; also, 
as I had prepared the réle in Paris and spent months of 
study on it, I did not see why all of my business should be 
changed on my own festive night. Therefore in our short 
talk before the second act I told him my positions as 
nicely as I could, he saying to everything, “But why? 
Why?” 

I stood this as long as I could and told him all the whys, 
till finally I said, ‘Because I want to!” At this he lost his 
temper and left the stage. I was surprised, but supposed 
he was nervous. From then on things went from bad 
to worse. Everything Carmen said to José he thought 
Howard was saying to him. I tried to whisper that I 
meant nothing by it—that that was the way I played it; 
but he grew blacker and blacker. Finally in the last‘act I, 
struck him with my fan, my usual business to make José 
let Carmen pass. He rushed at me and caught my wrists" 
and shouted, ‘‘What’s the matter with you?” 

I was frightfully upset and nearly crying by then, but 
had to go on. At the last, as I lay on the floor and he stood — 

(Continued on Page 30) " 
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over me, he deliberately threw his heavy dagger in my 
face; and I, a corpse, had to move my head to avoid being 
hurt. He rushed to his dressing room and cried and 
shouted for a half hour before his wife dared to go in and 
calm him. I believe it was all jealousy. He had been most 
popular in the town and could not bear to share a per- 
formance with anyone. The next day I could hardly 
hobble; all my bones seemed wrenched; but everyone was 
most sympathetic and kind. 

The bells in Metz were most numerous and depressing. 
The cathedral near us chimed all day an out-of-tune sing- 
song. But the depression of the first year culminated in a 
smallpox epidemic, which broke out shortly before the 
theater closed. Marjorie dreamed of it just before it hap- 
pened, and that I died of it, which of course haunted her 
all through the outbreak. It was frightfully mismanaged 
by the authorities. The suspects were called for by police- 
men and carried from the houses to an open wagon—this 
in February and March—and driven to the hospitals. The 
barracks where cases occurred were isolated; but in our 
daily walks we passed them with shudders. We were both 
so tired and had had so many shocks and eye openers as 
to what life really is that this last nightmare completely 
obsessed and unnerved us. , 

Our policeman neighbor carried suspects, and of course 
his uniform was never even fumigated and we knew it. 
The dear little daughter of the directof’s wife was taken 
away from home one night, in spite of her parents’ remon- 
strances. She wasill of rheumaticfever, and the authorities 
heard of it, pronounced it smallpox and took her away in 
the open carriage. She died in a few days, and no one 
ever knew whether it was smallpox or not. Her mother 
never quite got over it; the child was so sweet and young. 

The wagon used to stand in the street, before a suspect 
house, with children playing round it. The police seemed 
to run the whole thing, and would carry bedding out of the 
houses and leave it to be burned in the street. We were 
told that the very poor used tosteal this bedding at night. 
Of course we were vaccinated, but our vaccinations did not 
take. The last performances of the season were abandoned, 
as everyone was afraid of crowded places, and I left for Ber- 
lin on business. While there my throat became frightfully 
sore, and of course I thought, “‘Aha! I have it!” And of 
course I didn’t have it. I returned, worn out, to Paris 
and rested there. 


Studies With Jean de Reszke 


Ne 3 this time I went first to Jean de Reszke. His beau- 
tiful house near the Bois withits little theater was the 
scene of much nervousness and many struggles to become 
prime donne. The master opened my eyes to the beauties 
ofstyle. His Wagner, better than the best Wagnerian singer 
I have ever heard; his French style; the wonderfully 
Italian and yet manly interpretations he gave the Puccini 
and Verdi rdles—were all an inspiration to me. With a 
pupil he considered intelligent he would take no end of 
trouble, and a “‘ Bien” from him was a jewel above price. 
The tales De Reszke pupils sometimes tell me of the won- 
derful things he told them and predicted for them have 
always amused me, because in all the time I was in his 
studio I never heard anything like it. 

I was so infatuated by my work with him, and so 
humbled at the vista of endless effort it opened before me 
before his ideas could be carried out in every tone one sang, 
that I asked him one day if I should 
not spend the next winter in his 
studio and leave the stage for a year. 
He thought the matter over seriously 
and advised me to go on with the 
stage, for the routine I was getting 
was as valuable a teacher as he was. 
It would have been a great privilege 
to spend an entire year with him, 
and if I could have afforded it I 
should have done so. 


The second year of my first en- 
gagement was drawing to aclose and 
I was much exercised over the next 
step. I wanted to try for one of the 
Hoftheater, not the very largest and 
most famous, but a place with a 
good orchestra and carefully pre- 
pared productions. There seemed 
to be no vacancy in just such a 
theater, and my agent offered me a 
contract for a great Stadttheater, 
probably the first municipal opera 
housein Germany. Their contralto, 
who was a great favorite, had a con- 
tract for a great royal opera, and 
they felt sure she would be engaged. 
With some misgivings I signed the 
contract and then began the long 
dickering to arrange the guest per- 
formance which should decide my 
fate. They finally asked me to sing 
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Azucena at an afternoon performance. It had taken so 
long to find a date which suited us both that a good deal 
of time had elapsed between the signing of the contract 
and their letter. I of course refused to sing an afternoon 
performance; and it was finally arranged that I should 
sing Carmen ona certain date. There is asort of unwritten 
law that they shall choose one part and you another, but 
it is not always observed. This difficulty over the réle 
should have warned me that there was something wrong. 

I traveled all night, and arrived to find a rehearsal on the 
same day as the performance. It was a rehearsal, without 
orchestra, of the scenes in which the “‘guest”’ takes part. 
All my colleagues were nice to me, but I saw the contralto 
watching from the wings and she gave me a dagger glare; 
so I thought that something was “rotten in the state of 
Denmark,” as she was supposed to be leaving voluntarily. 
I sang well that night and had a real success with the 
audience and with my colleagues. They all said to me, 
“Oh, you are certainly engaged after a hit like that.”” But 
I felt a premonition which increased to a certainty when I 
heard that the director had not troubled to watch my 
performance but had left the theater in the middle of the 
first act. 

I left the next morning, and in a day I received a letter 
from the director saying that I had not had quite enough 
experience to sing their repertoire. I learned some time 
afterward that their contralto had sung one of her guest 
performances before I went there, had failed to make a 
sufficient impression, and had decided to remain where she 
was. This had been settled between her and the directors 
before I sang at all. Still they had let me sing with no 
prospect of an engagement, and allowed it to appear to be 
my fault that I was not engaged. Legally, of course, they 
were quite within their rights, as I could have sued them if 
they had not given me a chance to sing the guest perform- 
ance called for in my contract. But any singer under such 
circumstances would infinitely prefer to be told the facts. 
Later, I once begged a director to tell me if it were really 
worth while to give a trial performance in his opera house. 
He said certainly, they were not considering anyone else 
and really wanted to hearme. Isang there, with one of the 
biggest personal successes I have ever made; the Biirger- 
meister and all the committee—it was a municipal theater 
managed by a committee with the mayor at the head— 
came on the stage to congratulate me; and I had to take 
nine curtain calls alone after the last act. I was not 
engaged, however, and found out that they had already 
decided to engage a contralto who had sung one guest 
performance before me and the other directly afterward. 
This sort of thing happens to even the most experienced 
native-born singer. Of course these performances are 
paid for, but the fact that one had sung without being 
engaged became known everywhere through the weekly 
theatrical paper, which gave the repertoire and singers in 
each opera of all the reputable opera houses in Germany. 
But the fact that the management never intended to 
engage you was not generally known. If you had bad luck 
like this three or four times it injured your standing as an 
artist. Our stage society tried to make each theater con- 
fine itself to issuing only one contract at a time to fill any 
vacancy it might have, which would largely prevent this 
evil. 

A second disappointment followed right on the heels of 
the first one. I had a second string to my bow, as there was 
a vacancy in a very good Staditheater, for which I was 
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anxious to try. I opened negotiations with them throug} 
my agent, and after the usual delay arranged the gues: 
performances. Their contralto was also leaving voluntarily 
I was to sing the two Erdas and Ulrica in the Masked Ball 
When I got there I found this changed to the Erdas anc 
Fricka, which I had not sung for a year. Then they 
demanded Frau Reich in Merry Wives without a rehearsa) 
instead of the Siegfried Erda. I was very unhappy, for }} 
knew from this that things were going badly and that they | 
had no intention of engaging me, no matter how or what ])| 
sang. The director wrote me that in spite of my great | 
talents my voice was not quite large enough for their house, . 
The truth was that their contralto, who was of the same. 
religion as most of the committee, had been offered ar 
increase of salary to remain, and had accepted. The direc.’ 
tors themselves felt badly over the way they had treated 
me, and the manager telephoned to a Hoftheater not far 
off, where he knew there,was going to be a vacancy, tc 
recommend me to their director in the highest terms. 

This was Darmstadt, the capital of a small principality, 
famous for its opera house, which had existed for a hundred 
years. It was a town of about 100,000 inhabitants, and 
the residence of the reigning Grand Duke, Ernst Ludwig, 
His mother was the Princess Alice of England, daughter 
of Queen Victoria. He and his second wife, Eleanor, lived 
with their two little sons at the palace Princess Alice’s) 
money built for them. It was really not a palace at all, but. 
a large, roomy, comfortable house. His beautiful sister 
Alix married the Czar of Russia; another sister married’ 
the Kaiser’s brother, Prince Henry of Prussia. 


At the Darmstadt Opera House 


HE opera house, called Hoftheater, stood high in the’ 

second class. In the first class were Berlin, Vienna, 
Dresden and Munich, with possibly Hamburg. Then came 
Cologne, Frankfort and Leipsic, and the Hoftheater Hann- 
over, Stuttgart, Mannheim, Wiesbaden, Darmstadt, and 
so on. In the third class were the smaller Hoftheater like 
Coburg, and the Staditheater like Mainz. In the fourth 
were the smallest Stadttheater; and last of all came the 
little towns, which had a one-month season of opera in’ 
the year, after the seven-month theaters were closed. The 
first-class houses were open all the year, with a four or six 
week vacation for the singers at different times, so that 
they should notallbeaway together. The next class mostly 
had a nine-month season, but in the Hoftheater the salary 
was paid in monthly installments for twelve months in the 
year. 

I took the train for the town, not caring much whether 
they wanted me or not. Perhaps that was the right atti- 
tude, for after hearing one song with piano accompaniment, 
the manager offered me a five-year contract. I asked him 
to make it three; the town seemed so small and quiet that 
I did not like the sound of five years in it. The salary was 
the highest they had ever paid a contralto. The director 
said at once, “‘ How much did they offer you in ?’"and| 
agreed to pay me only five hundred marks a year less. I 
arranged to have a guest performance very soon in Carmen, 
with Nancy and one other part to follow. I sang only the 
Carmen on trial, however, as the Grand Duke, who had 
come in especially from his country place to hear me, 
engaged me personally after the first act. I had a wonder- 
ful and rare chance to “be grand’”’ when the director told 
me this. He asked me if I would be willing to sing my 
other guest performance of Nancy. 
I replied loftily that I really could 
not do so as I must return to Paris. 

Six days before the opening of the 
season, according to contract, I ar- 
rived with my sister in the town 
which was to be my home for the 
next three years. It is surrounded: 
by forests and looked very pretty; 
but oh, so quiet! The Hoftheater 
stood in a park and was a classic-. 
looking structure seating 1400 per-| 
sons. It had been there fora hundred | 
years, and ran by clockwork. A 
building behind it, more than half as 
large as the theater itself, contained 
the ballet school and scene-painting 
lofts, and a complete dressmaking 
and tailoring establishment, with the 
wardrobe mistress and master at the 
head, where all costumes were made. 
They were also kept there, and the 
collection was a very complete one, 
with endless sets of uniforms, armor 
and historical costumes of all kinds. 
Men’s dress was supplied; women 
who had a salary of more than $900 
were supposed to supply their own, 
but if you were nice to the wardrobe 
mistress she would usually contrive 
to find what you wanted, though 
you must get permission from the 
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f/ Why Franklin Sales Increased Last Year 
135% against the 12% Increase of all Other Fine Cars 
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How much does 


No water cooled 
car can do 
this. 


No one else talks 
this feature. 
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Hi publicly placed, are the records of the 
Franklin Scientific Light Weight Car. They 
are reduced to their simplest form; their full 
significance may be gathered at a glance. 
They constitute actua/ facts,—not futile assur- 
ances; Aistory—not prophecy; performance—not 
promises. ) 


These records explain at once why sales of the 
Franklin Car increased last year 135%, compared 
to the 12% increase of all other fine cars. 


Waste is under indictment in this country. 
The spirit of the times calls for constructive, effczent 
economy. The economy which will impair neither 
your activities—nor the Nation’s resources. Ap- 
plied to motor cars, this spirit has crystallized into 
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20 to 25 Miles toa Gallon of Gasoline 
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the blunt demand:— Does your car deliver Service 
—without Waste? 


The Franklin Car has answered—and the 
people of this country have heard the answer. 


For it is an absolute fact that if all cars were as 
efficient as the Franklin, America would save Four 
Hundred Million Gallons of gasoline and $792,000,000 


worth of tires every year. 


It is significant that the Franklin is still advanc- 
ing —solving cold. weather starting—getting big 
results even from low grade gasoline — minimizing 
care and adjustments—bringing tire mileage to a 
still higher level and reflecting advance style in 
body design. These are Franklin features worth 
your immediate inspection—for they have a direct 
bearing on your motoring satisfaction in 1918. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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f ~ WAVE youseen the new Tom Wye? 
You'll want one as soon as you 
yl] see it. Men everywhere have 
taken it up with enthusiasm, as it sup- 
plies a need that no other garment quite 


fills. 


It is tailored from finely knitted cloth 
and keeps you warm and snug in any 
kind of weather. It fits so well, is so 
easy and comfortable, it can be worn 
for any kind of work or play. It has 
a smart, tailored appearance. You can 
wear it countless places where you would 
not wear a sweater. 


Men are wearing it in preference to 
any other kind of garment for motor- 
ing, for sports and for general business 
purposes. Traveling men like it be- 
cause it folds into small space and 
comes out without a wrinkle. It takes 
only half the space of the old-style 
sweater. 


Business men especially, who are con- 
fined to certain conventions of dress, 
wear it under the coat and find that it 
gives warmth without bulk, and allows 
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perfect ease and freedom of motion. 


Closely knitted by the 
Tom Wye stitch 


The creation of the garment by Tom 
Wye is the result of many years of 
experience in the knitting business; but 
the actual appearance of the jacket 
itself depends upon the discovery of the 
Tom Wye stitch. 
It is the Tom Wye 
stitch that gives 


This photograph shows 
the Tom Wyestitch (be- 
low) as compared to the 
ordinary loop stitch 
(above). Note that the 
new Tom Wye stitch is 
close and compact. The 
knitted cloth thus made 
is more durable than 
loosely knitted soft ma- 
terial. It gives warmth 
without bulk, and in- 
sures a garment of neat 
tailored appearance. 


This reinforced shoul- 
der seam on the under 
side of the jacket keeps 
the Tom Wye in proper 
shape, and prevents the 
shoulder from sagging. 
Each garment is indi- 
vidually tailored to fit 
the form. 
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-the story of a new Jacket : 
hat gives warmth without bulk a 


the fabric itself a close and firm texture, 
yet so elastic that it will spring back 
into shape if stretched. 

The yarn used in the Tom Wye is 
pure double-combed Australian worsted 
wool. Combed once before dyeing to 
take out all short fibers. Combed again 
after dyeing to take out any short 
fibers broken in the dyeing process. 

This double-combed wool is the only 
wool that will stand hard wear and 
hold its elasticity. This is the wool that 
goes into the Tom Wye. This worsted 
wool keeps you warm, sheds fog and dew 
and will wear better than softer material. 
You have never known anything that 
will wear like this jacket. 


Each jacket individually 
tailored 


The jacket itself is carefully tailored. 
The shoulder seam stays in its proper 
place; buttonholes will not stretch, the 
front lies flat; and there is no bulging 
under the arms. Four convenient military 
pockets add to its dressy appearance. 

The Tom Wye is made in the following 
colors: Oxford Heather, Army Heather 


BARNES GREeGy NEWYORK 


303 FIFTH AVENUE -AT 31St STREET 


WYE KNITTING MILLS | 


WINCHENDON MASSACHUSETTS. 
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(Olive Drab), Seal Heather, Emerald Heather, 
Garnet Heather, DelftHeather, FawnHeather, — 
Solid Navy, Solid Khaki, Snappy Black, 
Dartmouth Green, Harvard Crimson. Sizes — 
from 34 to 46. pe r 
Price for Utility Jacket with V-neck’$12.50 © 
with sleeves, $11 without sleeves; for Service 
Jackets with collar neck $12.50 with sleeves, — 
$11 without sleeves. ‘an 


Service Jacket for Army ee: 
and Navy men a 


“The Service Jacket is intended par- — 
ticularly for Army and Navy men. It — 
has a collar neck that ends at the collar 
button and so will not interfere with — 


the fit of the blouse. i 


The Tom Wye is carried in fine stores. _ 
In case your dealer does not yet have — 


it in stock, address: . bs 


DOUGLASS BARNES. President 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
direction to wear it. Excellent dressers were provided for 
the principals, and a hairdresser to put on your wig. There 
; was a small charge if it required dressing. The theater paid 
these people, but you were supposed to tip them on New 
Year’s Day; also the stage doorkeeper, the man who 
brought you the scores of your parts, and anyone else you 
_ liked, though only the first four expected it; and $2.50 was 
_aliberal tip. You were expected to keep your costumes at 
home and send them over in a basket trunk on the morning 
of the performance, for your dresser to unpack, press and 
hang up. You paid a man a dollar a month to do this, 
though many singers sent their servants. 
There were four Kapellmeisier: The first one, who re- 
joiced in the title of court councilor; the second and 
third; and a fourth for the chorus. The orchestra con- 
sisted of sixty musicians, and was really good. They had 
_ played together so long that they could play almost any- 
thing, and they excelled in Mozart, whom, with Wagner, 
they adored, while they looked with condescension upon 
the works of Puccini. The scenery of this opera house was 
‘famous. Its managers were the first to have moons that 
really rose about as slowly as the real one, and when I 
was playing there they were still unique in possessing a 
wonderful clockwork sun which contracted as it rose. The 
Ring dramas, with their complicated settings, were given 
without a single hitch; the Magic Flute was presented with 
some nineteen scenes, all dark changes; and it is one of the 
four theaters in the world where Goethe’s Faust has been 
given entire, on four consecutive evenings. The artist 
who was responsible for all new scenery was a man of 
considerable reputation, outside the town as well as in 
‘it, as a painter. He did excellent things when he was 
allowed a free hand, as he inclined very strongly toward 
modern conventionalized scenery a la Reinhardt. His pro- 
duction of La Belle Héléne was worth seeing, and his 
Gretchen’s room in Faust was one of the most charming 
stage settings I have ever seen. 


The Low Cost of Living 


HERE was a large, thoroughly trained chorus, each with 

a repertoire of more than fifty operas, whose members 
were paid as arule about $20 a month, everything but mod- 
ern dress supplied. None received more except those who 
filled small speaking parts. In a ballet of forty the dancers 
received from $19 to $20 apiece, with all costumes fur- 
nished. Knowing these figures as I do, it is hard for me to 
credit those I once saw quoted in a music journal from a 
German book on the subject. The author stated that the 
ballet girls in Hannover received only $2.50 a month. 
Hannover being a larger city and affiliated with Berlin 
paid better salaries than the opera house of which I am 
writing. He also said that the leading lady in Hisenach 
had only 15 marks a month! As I, a beginner and a for- 

- eigner, in Metz, received $35 a month I cannot but think 
that he had forgotten to add the cipher and meant 150 
marks! The costume expenses that he spoke of were 
certainly a great tax upon the German actresses in smaller 
theaters; but I think I have shown how greatly the ward- 
robe of a singer in such a theater may be simplified, espe- 
cially by a thrifty Germanwoman up to all the dodges of 
different pairs of sleeves for the same gown. After all, 
costume expenses are as high or as low as one makes them. 
The principals in my theater received from $900 to $3500 


a year, which last-named sum is paid to the Helden Tenor, 
and on which he is rich. The rent of a good flat is $180 to 
$200 a year. I paid $275 for mine because it was situated 
on the best street, near the palace. It contained four rooms, 
with kitchen, bath, maid’s room and two balconies. A good 


general servant. received $6.25 a month. Her wages and’ 


everything about her were regulated by police inspection. 
The police in fact regulated the whole town, even the clos- 
ing of the theater, which can be closed only in case of 
destruction by fire, serious epidemic or martial law. 

The same system of alternating plays with opera ob- 
tained in all but the very largest German cities. We had 
some splendid actors in our cast, some of whom later were 
in leading positions in the greatest theaters. The reper- 
toire, for a town of 100,000 people, was extraordinary. 
The German classics, Goethe and Schiller, alternated with 
Shakspere; the modern poetic dramas, the plays of Heb- 
bel, Grillparzer, the sparkling comedies of Schnitzler were 
interchanged with translations of Ibsen, Bernard Shaw, 
Pinero, and so on. Sudermann and Hauptmann might 
follow the latest French salon comedy or a new farce; and 
the good old ones that everybody knew, like Kyritz Pyritz 
and Charley’s Aunt, were not allowed to die. Then there 
were peasant plays in dialect and fairy plays for the chil- 
dren at Christmas. 


If you made a hit with the audience your residence in 
the town was made very pleasant. Even the conductors 
and motormen of the street cars used to greet me as they 
passed, and all the policemen were my friends. I had 
letters to some of the people in the town through relations, 
and took as much part as I had time for in the social life 
of the place. The center of everything was of course the 
court. The Grand Duke took a great interest in the theater 
and used to watch the productions, notebook in hand. Any 
detail that did not please him was immediately noted and 
the memorandumsent then and there to the stage manager. 
We had some special privileges as we were classed as official 
servants of the government. One was the right to wine 
from the ducal cellars at cost price and duty free. Another 
was a ten per cent discount in all the shops. Extra money 
was often to be picked up by an emergency call from a neigh- 
boring theater. Our opera soubrette once received a hurry 
call to another Hofoper, one hour’s journey away. The 
train would have made her too late, so she took an auto- 
mobile and her costume with her, and drove at breakneck 
speed through the woods to the ‘town. She was to sing 
Chérubin in Figaro, and as she dressed in the auto to 
save time the surprise of the chauffeur may be imagined 
when instead of a brunette girl a blond boy alighted. 

I made my first appearance as a regular member of the 
company as Dalila. The only comment afterward of the 
first Kapellmeister, who directed the performance, was, 
“Why did you make the eighth note in such and such a 
phrase a sixteenth?” I repeat this in order to give an idea 
of the standard of thoroughness with which the musical 
part of the opera was prepared. When we were rehearsing 
Dalila on the stage, I having studied the réle in Paris and 
being imbued with the spirit of the French performers, 
occasionally gave that swing from the hips on a particu- 
larly luscious phrase, using, as faithfully as I could remem- 
ber, De Reszke’s masterly interpretation and flow of line. 
The Hofrat rapped on his desk, and half-patronizingly, 
half-contemptuously, with a pitying smile, bade me not to 
indulge in French mannerisms. 
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As many room rehearsals were held as were necessary 
before the singers could sing their parts giving every note 
its exact value. A singer might make mistakes during the 
performance, but the Hofrat always mentioned it after- 
ward. My Samson was of course the Helden Tenor; and 
he was a character—a tall, good-looking man with an im- 
mense, ill-used voice, but a wonderful actor. He had a 
great success with the ladies, and his adventures, matri- 
monial and otherwise, were the principal source of gossip 
of the town. His ladylove at this time was a certain baron- 
ess, whom he afterward married. Their great amusement 
was rushing about the country together in a white automo- 
bile filled with flowers. She used to hang fascinated over 
the edge of her box, high above the stage, watching his 
every look and gesture. When he left the stage she would 
sink back in her chair, really exhausted, and rub her eyes 
with her hand. He was the only person who was allowed 
to disturb the orderly rehearsals. Everyone was afraid of 
him when he lost his temper and raged up and down the 
stage, shouting what he would do to his enemy when he 
caught him. One day I remember he was furious with the 
manager because birthday honors had been distributed by 
the Grand Duke, in the form of decorations, and he had 
received none. He made sure that it was the manager’s 
spite against him, but it was in reality, of course, his 
notorious way of living that prevented his being decorated. 


The Eccentricities of Samson 


E SHOUTED that he would buy himself two cents’ 

worth of soft soap and grease his back with it and make 
the manager climb up it! Then that he would get him in the 
woods and run his auto over him, and run it back and forth 
and back and forth, until there was nothing left but apple 
sauce! Finally the direction could stand him no longer, 
great actor as he was, and his contract was broken on the 
pretext of his having been absent from the town without 
leave. You are supposed not to go farther than a certain 
stated distance from the theater without due notification 
and permission. He left the-place with his baroness, and 
his return to it was characteristic. The first time that 
Zeppelin’s airship passed over the town he was in it, 
hanging out of the car, shouting and throwing down post 
cards! 

_ As Siegfried in Gotterdammerung he left an ineffaceable 
impression on me. I have never seen it equaled by any 
tenor. When he gazes at Brunhild’s ring and his memory 
fails to recall just what it means to him, his puzzled look 
of baffled memory, the ray of understanding that almost 
pierced his forgetfulness—all were suggested in so tremen- 
dous a way that one saw inside his brain; and all this 
utterly without exaggerated mannerisms. 

I seemed to find favor in his sight, and during the Dalila 
rehearsals he made hot love to me. In the performance, 
when Dalila sinks into his arms on the couch, he nearly 
upset me by saying fervently out loud: ‘Ah! At last one 
knows what it is to have a beautiful woman in one’s arms!”’ 
I considered this a distinct reflection on his adoring 
baroness, and withheld the signs of delight he no doubt 
expected. 

He was asked to sing Siegfried once at a neighboring 
opera house on very short notice. He had to dress on the 
train in order to be there on time when the curtain went 
up. Fellow travelers who saw him enter the train dressed 
in the ordinary way were rather horrified to see a half-naked 


A Private Ball in Darmstadt, at Which the Grand Duke of Hesse Appeared as an Oriental Potentate 
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savage emerge at the journey’s end; but 
was quite impervious to the sensa~ 
tion he created. He never wore the hideous 
tights most Siegfrieds try to make you 
think are skin, but his splendid shoulders 
rose naked from his bearskin, and his bare 
legs were bound with furry thongs. 

The Helden Bariton was of another type. 
He had been twenty-five years on the stage 
and twenty in the Darmstadt theater. 
Opera singing for him was like going to his 
office. He had his house with its charming 
garden, his family, and a circle of friends 
and acquaintances which included nearly 
the whole population. There were many 
cases like his in this class of theater; and a 
pleasant life they led. After eight years in 
the same Hoftheater they were eligible for a 
pension, a certain proportion of their salary, 
which increased, with their years of service, 
up to a fixed point. Only certain Hofthea- 
ter had this pension fund; it was very nice 
for some singers but a great hardship for 
others. If you left that theater before your 
eight years were up you lost all that you 
had paid during your engagement. Contri- 
bution to the pension fund was compulsory 
for all singers and actors in that theater. 
One singer whom I knew had spent sixteen 
years in different theaters, always paying 
pension tax and never receiving the benefit 
of one penny from the money as her engage- 
ment in each place came to an end before 
the stipulated eight years. Unscrupulous 
directors took advantage of this to fail to 
renew a singer’s contract when it got near 
the eighth year. 

Some of the regular members of a Hof- 
theater had enviable concert reputations as 
well, though in Germany the two profes- 
sions were quite separate, and concert 
singing was generally looked upon as the 
higher branch of art. The critics were sus- 
picious of the opera singer in concert, to 
such an extent that I was advised at my 
first Berlin recital to keep my real standing 
in the profession dark and present myself 
without my title] of Hofopernsdngerin. 1 
suggested to my agent that, as I was quite 
unknown in Berlin, it might be well to 
spend a little money in extra advertising. 

“‘ Advertising?” said he, “ They will think 
you are a soap!” 

So I sang unheralded except by the usual 
half-inch in the daily papers. In contrast 
to the publicity campaigns and press agents 
of America let me give another instance 
of how they did things in Germany. On 
being engaged at this Hoftheater I thought I 
ought to let the public knowit. I wrote my 
agent, Herr Harder, asking him to spend 
$250 for me in judicious advertising of my 
engagement. He answered that there was 
no way in which he could piace the money 
to further my interests, and refused to doit! 
The first contract which was offered me 
for a concert tour in America provided for 
$2000 to be paid down for advertising be- 
fore the tour began. 


Elaborate Police Regulations 


One ot the first things you did on arriv- 
ing at a new residence in Germany was to 
acquaint the police of your presence. It 
was a fearsome experience and admitted of 
no trifling. You went to the appointed 
stuffy office and told your nationality; 
birthplace, with date of birth; your par- 
ents’ names; their profession if any, and 
your own; their birthplaces and ages; if 
they were dead what they died of; whether 
you were married or single; number, names 
and ages of your children; and any little 
extra detail that might occur to the official 
in Prussian blue who held the inquisition. 
It you had an unusual name he wouldn’t 
believe you when you claimed it. A girl I 
knew was christened Jean, but she is down 
in the police records of Berlin as Johanna 
because her policeman said that Jean was 
a man’s name, and French at that! 

Every servant maid had a book, which 
had to be signed by the police when you 
engaged her and when she left you before 
she might take another place. When you 
engaged her she must be registered, too, in 
order that she might be charged with her 
proper insurance tax. This amounted to 
about five dollars a year; the employer 
paid one half and the servant the other. 
Many employers paid it all. This entitled 
the servant to treatment at the dispensary 
or in the hospital if she was ill. The police 
were very careful of her comfort, and paid 
a visit to the house in which she was em- 
ployed to see that her room was big enough, 
airy enough, warmed in winter, and that 
her bed was comfortable! She had a long 
list of rights, including so many loaves of 
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black bread and so many bottles of beer a 
week; and she dared not be offended if you 
kept everything under lock and key. 

If you kept a dog he must be registered 
too; and you paid high for the luxury. 
The police decided when you might and 
might not play on your piano or sing. Be- 
fore nine in the morning, after nine at night, 
all musical instruments were taboo. The 
sacred sleeping hour after dinner, from two 
to four, must also be observed in silence in 
Berlin. Nothing dared interfere with the 
after-dinner nap; even the banks were 
closed from one to two, or even three. You 
wrote to the police in Germany where the 
Englishman would write to the Times. I 
remember a perfect avalanche of anony- 
mous cards in Darmstadt because a child in 
our house would practice with her windows 
open and neighbors thought it was I. 


A Puzzled Official 


The intricacies of paying your taxes took 
some study. Foreigners must pay taxes on 
money earned in the country; town and 
county taxes payable every three months, 
on alternate months, in two different parts 
of the town! You arrived at the municipal 
building to pay your town taxes, and you 
were very lucky if after picking out the 
right month you succeeded in hitting the 
day when the place was open. A small sign 
on the locked door might greet you: 
“Closed on the ninth and fifteenth of every 
month.” If day and month were right you 
might easily strike the wrong hour, for town 
taxes were payable, say, from eight to ten 
A. M. and two to five P. M., while county 
ones were from nine to twelve and four to 
seven. There were church taxes besides. 
I succeeded in getting out of these by 
saying that I was not a church mem- 
ber. Unfortunately I did not know the 
word for ‘“‘undenominational”’ and so had 
to say that we were ‘‘heathens.”’ My sister 
was asked in a rasping official voice, filled 
with the large contempt for women which 
a certain type of German official always 
reeks with, “‘Sind Sie ledig?’’ She, poor 
dear, had never heard the word “‘ledig’’ be- 
fore, and stammered “‘ What?” The ques- 
tion was rapped out again and she said ‘‘I 
don’t know.’ When she got home and 
looked the word up she found the man had 
been asking if she were married or single. 
What he made of her answer we never 


new. 

All these little things were very amusing 
in Germany. The way everything seemed 
verboten was at first annoying but later 
amusing. The paths in the Tiergarten in 
Berlin always used to tempt me to be bad. I 
always wanted to walk on the path reserved 
for bicyclists or horses, or sit on the benches 
reserved for children only. The letter boxes 
say to you: “Address and stamp not to be 
forgotten!’”? The door mat shrieks at you: 
“Please wipe your feet.”” Towels, brushes, 
and so forth—all say ‘Bitte’? at you. I 
believe one could travel all through Ger- 
many with just ‘‘ Bitte’ and get an insight 
into the different phases of German char- 
acter through the intonations of this word. 

A quaint old custom in Darmstadt was 
always observed on the first Sunday in 
Advent. The Grand Duke did his shopping 
for Christmas on that day, and the country 
people thronged into the town. A band 
used to play before the shop in which the 
Grand Duke was, and moved as he moved. 
We gave an extra-long performance at the 
opera, Gétterd’ammerung or some such 
serious business, but the Grand Duke never 
could honor us with his presence, as every- 
er in town would have felt cheated if he 

ad. 

The shopping in Darmstadt was really 
quite remarkable. We always thought it an 
excellent thing that after eleven o’clock in 
the morning not a scrap of meat was visible 
in the white-tiled butcher shops, everything 
being put away on ice. : 

We had exceptional opportunities of 
knowing Germans of all classes, from the 
cleaning women in the theater to royalty. 
The military types were most varied, rang- 
ing from the Prussian Junker to the good- 
natured Bavarian, with his easy South 
German ways. We met many officers and 
their families, both in Metzand Darmstadt. 
In Metz, during the last year, we grew to 
know and be fond of a young Bavarian lieu- 
tenant. With him we drove and picnicked 
in the lovely Metz country. It was early 
spring and we would take the train to some 
little village near by and have our tea in 
the woods or at one of the thousands of inns 
that dot Germany. I remember one Sun- 
day afternoon, in astill, steep-sided ravine, 
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the walls of it rising sharply on either side, 
thickly wooded with giant beeches; the 
sun-flecked grass aquiver with myriads of 
white, ethereal windflowers. A wayside 
shrine was before us, and the wood hush 
was broken only by the songs of birds, whip- 
ping and gurgling high above us in the 
branches. 

Suddenly far off the sound of singing, 
and slowly a procession of children came in- 
to view, singing, as they walked, in well- 
harmonized parts. They all genuflected 
before the shrine and wound off into the 
woods, their voices dying away in the dis- 
tance. 

We often studied the old battlefields, so 
fiercely contested in 1870, and F would 
point out to us just where the different regi- 
ments advanced and fell. A long way off 
seemed the horrors of war, and we never 
dreamed that much greater horrors were 
soon to descend on us. 

The military spirit was rampant in Metz, 
of course, and we got to know that side of 
it well, as some of the officers had English 
wives who were very good to us. The man- 
ners of the officers always charmed us; we 
were told they are trained to social manners 
by their superior officers. The cavalry regi- 
ments were the smartest ones, both in Metz 
and Darmstadt, the infantry being solidly 
aristocratic but less dashing. The engineers 
were rather despised socially, while the 
poor commissariat was utterly looked down 
upon and hardly bowed to. The Bavarian 
infantry had its special social standing, be- 
cause the old nobility was largely repre- 
sented in it. What they lacked in riches 
they made up in pride. All the other Ger- 
man infantry regiments wore dark-blue 
trousers, no matter what color their tunics; 
the Bavarians, however, stuck to their 
bright-blue trousers in spite of all attempts 
to change them. The Prince Regent was 
famous for wearing his much too long and 
very wrinkled over badly fitting boots. 
The smartest officers wore the balloon cap 
introduced by the Crown Prince and inef- 
fectually forbidden by his father. It was 
called balloon because it was much higher 
than the ones worn by less smart officers. 
The height of the collar was the other im- 
portant thing. In a sterling officer of the 
old school it was low and comfy; the 
smarter you were the higher your collar, 
and if you were fat the two or three creases 
at the back of the neck above the collar 
always looked to meunmistakably German. 


- Victims of Alcoholic Etiquette 


The life they led was in general very 
simple, according to our ideas. Their 
Casino was their meeting place in the eve- 
ning, like an officers’ club. Some of them 
were tremendously hard workers, most am- 
bitious, and showing real interest in their 
men. F—— used to teach his more illit- 
erate ones to read and write, and many 
were the stories he told of the thick-headed 
Bavarian peasants. The difference in 
these men, when we saw them arriving in 
the fall as rookies, and after a year’s train- 
ing, was absolutely amazing; slumped 
shoulders had straightened, lower jaws had 
decided to connect with upper ones and 
eyes focused intelligently. Each officer has 
his private servant, who usually chose to be 
one. These were treated as friends by their 
masters if the latter happened to be non- 
Prussian in character. I said once to F——: 
“Ts Karl your servant?” ‘‘No, he is my 
friend,”’ he said. 

An officer in Diedenhofen, where we oc- 
easionally sang while I was with the Metz 
opera, used to send me gorgeous flowers. 
He had a way of sitting near the stage and 
applauding by flapping his handkerchief 
against the palm of his white kid glove, 
which so enraged me that I never acknowl- 
edged the flowers. One night an ugly old 
contralto took my part, I being laid up, 
and that was the night the officer had se- 
lected to present me with a huge basket of 
white azaleas and blue satin ribbon. The 
old dame rewarded the house in general 
with a false-teeth smile on receiving them 
over the footlights, which must have dis- 
couraged my admirer, as the flowers stopped 
abruptly. 

We quite often saw young officers very 
drunk on the streets in Metz, at about five 
in the afternoon. Asking F about this 
we were told that it was only the young 
ones, if we would notice, and that they were 
obliged to empty their glasses when toasted 
by superior officers. If these gentlemen 
caught their eyes manytimesduring the two- 
o’clock dinner, as they raised their glasses, 
the silly young fellows’ heads naturally 
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grew befuddled, but it was not etiquette to 
refuse to empty their glasses. This custom 
was very hard on an ensign, and was later 
done away with. 

The smartest officers had English dog- 
carts and were certainly most dashing, 
Many clever ones in the cavalry made 
money out of horses, buying and selling 
them among themselves. In Darmstadt 
they introduced the English hunt and wore 
the pink. We used to go up to Frankfort — 
for the ‘gentleman races,’”’ and often saw 
our own northern cousins, whose names we 
knew but whom we never had the oppor- 
tunity of meeting, riding with great skill 
and daring. These races were much en- 
couraged by the Kaiser, and sometimes 
giant Kitel-Fritz would come and look on, 
or the dandy Prince of Schaumburg-Lippe 
would make his horse mince round the ring, 
He was a great beau and ladies’ favorite, 
and the horrible accident on the battlefield 
that has deprived him of his beauty seems 
an impossible thing to have happened to 
just him. 

Our friend F—— was known in his regi- 
ment as ‘‘Revolver Mouth.” This title he 
earned through his witty tongue and his 
habit of hitting the bull’s-eye in his table 
conversation. His great friend, a smart 
young nouveau riche in the most exclusive 
cavalry regiment, who had much more 
money than brains, was the butt of much 
good-natured chaff from F——. One eve- 
ning F recounted to a group of brother 
officers how S$ , who was notorious for 
his absent-mindedness and poor memory, 
was seen miles away from home galloping 
down a dusty road. F hailed him and 
said, “‘But where’s your horse?” ‘“That’s 
true,’”’ said S , looking down in utter 
astonishment. ‘I must have forgotten to 
get on him.” nt 


Suicide the Only Way Out 


Ss was famous for his sharpness in 
choosing and trading horseflesh, and F—— 
used to call him on the phone, saying, “Is 
this Herr S 2? I am Graf Pumper- 
nickel.’””’ Then he would elaborately ar- 
range a rendezvous in some very public 
spot in Metz, at which S was to appear 
with the horse he wished to trade. Of 
course when poor S kept the appoint- — 
ment only a group of jeering young rascals _ 
greeted him; and § never discovered | 
who Graf Pumpernickel was, though the — 
joke was often repeated. : 

The money question of the poorer offi- 
cers often proved very serious. They were 
forbidden to earn money in any way except — 
by writing. They could not marry unless — 
the bride and groom between them had a 
certain minimum sum; this kept many fine 
young officers and charming girls from 
matrimony, and frequently resulted on the 
man’s side in the far-reaching evils of en- 
tangling affairs. | 

Talking of officers’ troubles one day F—— 
told me that suicide was often the only 
possible solution, and for the honor of one’s 
regiment one was sometimes expected to end 
one’s life. An acquaintance of his had had 
a revolver sent him by his commandin 
officer as a gentle hint, on finding hims 
involved in a scandalous affair. 

In one Bavarian regiment, if you had — 
debts you were liable to be summoned at — 
literally a moment’s notice before your — 
colonel and ordered to pay your debts in 
so many days or leave the regiment. The 
usual thing was then to obtain the hand in 
marriage of the most attractive girl you 
knew with the most attractive bank ac- 
count. Sometimes they disappeared to 
America. | 

Frau Seebold told us once, while she was — 
singing in New York one winter with the 
Austrian prima donna, Gerstinger, that a 
man applied at the door for work during a 
heavy fall of snow. She told him to clear 
the snow away and then come in for his 
money. He came and, noticing her strong 
accent, asked if she had long left the Father- 
land. On her replying ‘‘No,” he burst into 
a flood of German, and told her his pitiful 
story, while she made him hot coffee and 
tried to comfort him. He-had been a lieu- 
tenant in a smart regiment, had gotten into 
trouble through a brother officer’s betraying 
his trust in him, and had had to disappear 
to America for the honor of the regiment. 
The poor fellow put his head on the kitchen 
table and sobbed as he told her how 
he sank lower and lower, till finally he 
shoveled snow. He also told her there was 
a club in New York where ex-officers wi 
were coachmen, truck drivers or waiters 

(Continued on Page 137) } 
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How otten do 
you have the 


brakes lined?! 


i] 


OME motorists reline their brakes more than 
once a year. Others use Raybestos. The 
owner who is content with short-wear lining 

must expect short-wear service. ‘Those who buy 
Raybestos secure twe/ve months’ continuous wear 
or new brake lining without charge. 


| Relining brakes consumes time: puts the car out of commission.: Relining brakes every little 
while, means waste of money which might be spent for tires or gasolene. Raybestos brake 
lining is a known quantity. One year’s wear definitely guaranteed. 


seas 


Raybestos is the ovigina/ asbestos 
lining and wears like a strip of 
steel. It may cost a little more 
than ordinary lining, but it wears. 
15,000 dealers sell Raybestos— 
identified by the Silver Edge. 


For Ford Cars 


Raybestos can also be ob- 


tained for Ford transmissions. 

Packed in neat cartons, or 100 

ft. rolls. At your supply man’s. 
Look for the Silver Edge. 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY 
Bridgeport Conn. 
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United States ‘Nobby 
Cord’ Truck Tires 


America’s savings must win the 
war. 


Billions are needed to speed war 
work, 


—to build ships, 
—to make munitions, 


—to furnish supplies for ‘‘over 
there.” 


So save! 


‘Royal Cord,’ ‘Nobby,’ ‘Chain,’ ‘Usco’ and 
‘Plain’ for passenger cars. Also Tires 
for Motorcycles, Bicycles, Motor Trucks 
and Aéroplanes. 


United States Tires 


are Good Tires 


Speed the Work That Wins 


And make your savings count. 

BUY LIBERTY BONDS! Buy 
them now! 

You owe it to your country. It’sa 
patriotic duty. | 

You owe it to yourself. It’s the 
finest, safest investment in the world. 


It’s an investment for the safety of 
the world. 


United States Tubes and Tire Accessories 
Have All the Sterling Worth and Wear that 
Make United States Tires Supreme. 


and half-civilized, is suffering to-day 
from a shortage of small coins. Nor 
is this a trivial incident, even though man- 
kind cries for food and clothes and fuel 
rather than for the mere money tokens of 
these necessities of life. Printing presses 
and mints cannot take the place of wheat 
fields. But on the other hand, too many 
coins or too few coins or bad coins will 
derange the whole scheme of industry, up- 
set the daily habits of a people and im- 
pose widespread suffering upon the poorer 
classes. 

It was a great English historian who long 
ago ventured the opinion that the misery 
inflicted upon his nation by bad crowns and 
bad shillings had equaled the misery in- 
flicted by bad kings, bad ministers, bad 
parliaments and bad judges. 

In one of his first messages to Congress 
George Washington spoke of the want of 
small coins in circulation. And it has been 
the experience of Treasury officials for the 
last hundred years that when the demand 
for pennies is especially active general busi- 
ness throughout the country is booming. 
If war and prosperity come together, as 
they do to-day, then the demand fairly 
overwhelms the Government. Mints work 
twenty-four hours a day, Sundays in- 
cluded, for there is something about war 
that absorbs small coins. They sink out of 
sight, no one knows where. 

Perhaps the forces of ignorance and fear 
become titanic in wartime. The peasants of 
Europe and the more recent and untaught 
immigrant classes of America cling to all 
the “hard’’ money they can get their hands 
upon, supposing in some dim way that if 
the worst comes to the worst and paper 
money fails, silver and nickel and bronze 
will buy them a bit of food. 

So in every civilized belligerent and neu- 
tral country an exciting and powerful con- 
flict is going on between the forces of fear 
and ignorance on the one side and those of 
patriotism and enlightened self-interest on 
the other. As fast as metallic money is 
coined by the mints one section of the popu- 
lation tends to absorb it into hiding while 
another group struggles mightily to draw 
the money out of hiding into government 
bonds and war savings stamps. We do not 
know how much is hoarded, but we do 
know that millions of dollars are daily turn- 
ing up to buy war stamps and government 
bonds. 

Will the world ever cease to need a vast 
number of small coins? One might suppose 
that an increased use of bank checks would 
in time almost do away with the need of 
coins and small bills. But that time must 
be a long, long way off judging from pres- 
ent conditions. Last year the United States 
Mint coined nearly three hundred million 
pennies. In one month, November, it put 
out nearly fifty millions; and it has been 
coining them for a century and a quarter. 
Very few of the pennies ever come back to 
the Treasury. They are put out in a steadily 
increasing volume, and they stay out. The 
same thing is true of other small coins. 


Nena the whole world, civilized 


The Demand for Chicken Feed 


_ The vast majority of all business transac- 
tions the world over are for small amounts, 
five dollars or less—that is, small retail 
transactions constitute the bulk of all 
moneyed operations, and will long continue 
to doso. No doubt checks will be more and 
more used, but among people who do not 
know each other, as with the clerk and cus- 
tomer in a department or a five-and-ten- 
cent store, a form of payment is necessary 
that will finish the transaction then and 
there. Besides, in countries like China, 
India and Russia, where there is a huge 
ignorant population, checks cannot be used 
by most of the people. Indeed, in China and 
other Eastern countries the coolies are paid 
in silver coin every night, and thus large 
sums in silver are imperative for the sim- 
plest work. 

_ The whole social structure of the world 
involves an insistent demand for small 
money that passes from hand to hand. If 
for any reason the supply falls far short 
people use the most primitive remedies, 
such, as cutting large bills and-coins into 
halves and quarters with a pair of clippers. 
During the Civil War $20,000 of the notes 
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of one bank were rendered more suitable 
for small operations by this delightfully 
simple method. 

More coins are needed as population and 
wealth increase and as the opportunity to 
spend money grows. Our wealth and popu- 
lation have increased enormously in a hun- 
dred years, and there are almost countless 
new objects to spend money for. If it had 
been necessary to make as many pennies in 
this country every month since the mint 
was opened as were made last November 
there would have been coined in that time 
about seventy-five billions of them. 

Small coins and small bills must always 
be in ample supply because of the hard 
usage they get through constant circula- 
tion. The $20 gold piece or $100 bill is 
cared for gently and affectionately. It is 
locked up in a tin box or folded with great 
care in a wallet. But the dollar bill is 
slapped down on the butcher’s counter and 
picked up with a gory hand. The smaller 
the bill or coin the more carelessly it is 
handled, the rougher and dirtier are its sur- 
roundings, the faster it wears out and the 
more likely it is to get lost. 

We often think of modern business as 
conducted largely. by checks and other 
forms of paper money, but much of it in- 
volves an ever-increasing use of small coins 
or ‘chicken feed.’’ The tallest buildings in 
New York City are monuments to nickels 
and dimes—one erected by a five-and-ten- 
cent-store owner and the other by a life- 
insurance company which collects its 
weekly premiums in sums of ten cents and 
thereabouts. Rides on street cars, elevated 
and subway lines are mostly a nickel apiece, 
and of course represent in the aggregate 
billions of nickels 


Silver for Soldiers 


It may be an actual inconvenience to the 
president of a great railroad to receive even 
one month of his $50,000 salary in cash. 
But it is an even greater inconvenience for 
the switchman and indeed for the great 
mass of employees to receive their pay in 
checks. They do not know what to do with 
a check or where to cash it. They want 
cash, and not more than $20 in any one 
bill or coin. So it comes about that a single 
paymaster on a single railroad handles as 
many as 145,000 pieces of money in a single 
day, all for sums of $20 and less. 

But the demand for small coins has been 
enormously intensified and concentrated of 
late by the use of silver in paying soldiers in 
nearly all the belligerent countries. It is 
rarely that a soldier’s pay for a given pe- 
riod—a day, week or month—amounts to 
an even sum which can be met by bills or 
large coins. Thus with perhaps thirty mil- 
lion soldiers under arms the demand for 
small coins has grown by leaps and bounds 
since 1914. 

Obviously checks cannot be used to pay 
armies under many conditions. Checks 
are practical only in a peaceful, settled com- 
munity where perfect order reigns. But 
soldiers wish to spend,money in desolated, 
ruined districts from which all banks and 
organized society have fled. They must 
have a medium that will pass from hand to 
hand anywhere and be accepted by total 
strangers. 

Atthe very time when this demand sprang 
up from the armies gold began to disappear 
from circulation. At first it was hoarded in 
the European countries, and then the goy- 
ernments, by all manner of export embar- 
goes and other devices, inducements and 
appeals to patriotism, sought to get as com- 
plete control as possible of all the gold 
within their boundaries. In Germany and 
France especially the most urgent appeals 
have been made by the governments. to 
their citizens for gold ever since 1914. Each 
country has gathered in several hundred 
million dollars of gold in this way. England 
also has managed to get control of most of 
the yellow metal in that country. 

Of course everyone understands why bel- 
ligerent governments seek to control the 
supply of gold. Thus only can the enor- 
mous output of paper money.be kept good. 


But the result is to put even a greater 


strain than before upon the supply of coins, 
especially silver. : The peasant classes feel 
that if they cannot get gold the next best 
thing is'‘silver. Their instinct in wartime is 
always.to hoard something." . 

Copper coins have been: bought up for 
their metal value in Europe and Asia, and 
this means either a still further supply of 
silver or of some cheap substitute like iron. 
In Turkey even the iron coins have disap- 
peared. Fifteen million new nickel coins 
vanished almost overnight in France. At 
one time the automatic télephones in Paris 
were threatened: with a shutdown because 
people could not get coins. to drop’ into 
them. Especially in the country districts 
of France, where memories of the worthless 
paper assignats of the French Revolution 
still linger, the peasants. keep a strangle 
hold on any metallic money they get. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the strain 
which the world’s supply of coins is under. 
India and the Far East have always used 
enormous quantities of silver. To-day they 
are abnormally prosperous and desire far 
more silver than ever before. All the financ- 
ing of the: British Armies and British trade 
in the Persian Gulf, Mesopotamia, East 
Africa, Egypt and Palestine has been done 
with Indian silver money. 

So it has come about that in many parts 
of Asia and Europe governments and even 
semipublic organizations are issuing a be- 
wildering variety’and a huge quantity of 
small paper notes for sums as small as one 
cent: or even:a tiny fraction thereof. In 
Russia stamps have been put out for sums 
as small as one: one-hundredth of an Amer- 
ican cent. At first ordinary stamps were 
used, and printed at the bottom appeared 
some such’ legend as,this: ‘‘Good for ten 
kopecks.’’ . But these tiny notes were easily 
lost and torn, to the great distress of the 
muzhiks. So now larger notes are printed. 

Ordinary postage stamps were used in 
Paris at one time, and in most of the Latin 
countries notes for,one france are common 
now, with even lower amounts in Portugal. 
In China. the chambers of commerce are 
putting out small paper notes because of 
thie lack of copper coins, and “‘in order,” as 
their announcement puts it, “to restore life 
to the market.’? That the Chinese look 
upon this,experiment with some apprehen- 
sion is evident from this notice posted 
broadcast: by the chambers of commerce: 

“Tf there are found any lawless persons 
who.counterfeit and make false notes and 
use them, they will indeed be reported by 
letter to the officials and a request will be 
made to have them punished, and there 
will be no pity upon them.” 


The Old-Time Shinplaster 


_That this country may be saved from the 
curse of the small paper note for less than a 
dollar is the fervent hope of almost every 
banker and business man. Ever since the 
American Reyolution-these filthy substi- 
tutes, for coins have been known as shin- 
plasters, a soldier in the Continental Army 
having supposedly wrapped a bundle of the 
nearly worthless notes about his wounded 
leg. Raymond T. Baker, present director 
of the United States Mint, says that as 
long as he is director there will be no shin- 
plasters; and it looks now. as if the Treasury 
Department has the situation well enough 
in hand to prevent any such minor but none 
the less real catastrophe from befalling the 
country. 3 ’ 

The saying ‘‘not worth a Continental”’ 
came from the small paper notes of the 
American Revolution, and it was said of 
one period of French history that ‘a man 
with a hundred million in, bank notes might 
have starved on the streets of Paris.’’ Of 
course no powerful government would 
permit its shinplasters to become as worth- 
less ‘as those’ of the American colonies, 
France of the revolution, the Southern Con- 
federacy and the recent. governments of 
Mexico... The’ shinplasters—or, as_ they 
were officially known,,the “postal cur- 
rency’’—of the North in the Civil War 
were redeemed, but the necessity for their 
issuance caused endless inconvenience, dis- 
turbance and loss... | 


It is almost impossible to keep silver and 
copper coin from going to a premium if 
shinplasters are put out or even if the actual 
necessity for them arises. More than three 
hundred varieties of illegal one-cent tokens 
were issued by private parties during the 
Civil War, even though the mint coined 
nearly fifty million pennies in 1863 as com- 
pared with ten million in 1861. Street 
railways, hotels, saloons and stores put out 
notes, bills and checks for fifteen, twenty 
and twenty-five cents. Many irresponsible 
persons issued their own notes, and of course 
the ignorant were losers thereby. 

But that is not all. The shinplaster is a 
slovenly dirty object. It must of necessity 
be small. Worth only a few cents it is car- 
ried loose in the pocket like a small coin, 
but of course it has none of the wearing 
quality of metal. At that it is better than 
a postage stamp, for it has no mucilage on 
one side and ‘is a trifle heavier and larger. 
The Government began to print postal cur- 
rency in the Civil War only when it realized 
that without it people would have nothing 
but ordinary stamps for small money. 

Probably it has never occurred to the 
average citizen that any great amount of 
thought and study. must be given to sup- 
plying people with just. the right variety 
and amount of coin.. Most people who read 
the newspapers remember that some years 
ago a dispute rose because a few coins were 
struck off without the time-honored motto 
of ‘In God We Trust.’”’ Now and then the 
papers are filled with a debate as to whether 
one design or another for a new coin is 
the more artistic; and quite a tempest in 
a teapot was caused by the question of 
whether the designers of new coins should 
be immortalized by having all three or only 
one of their initials cut thereon. 


Spiteful Debtors 


But this is only froth on the surface. 
Underneath is the constant serious problem 
of discovering just what coins are most 
needed by the people and how many can be 
used. If too many are put out they quickly 
depreciate in value as compared with gold 
becausethemetalin coins of modern civilized 
countries is not often worth anywhere-near 
the face value of the coin itself. This is the 
result of bitter experience through ages of 
time; for where coins have been minted 
with enough metal in them to approximate 
the face value, wholesale private melting 
took place as soon as the price of metal rose 
to a point where melting became profitable. 
Even recently certain Japanese coins were 
driven from circulation because they had 
too much silver in them in view of the high 
price of silver. 

But if coins contain less metal than their 
face value they can be kept from depreciat- 
ing only by strictly limiting the amount to 
the actual needs of the people. Here is the 
way the needs of a people make themselves 
felt: If a man has too many pennies for 
convenience or if he distrusts their value 
he takes them to his bank for redemption 
in other forms of money. The bank then 
turns them into a subtreasury for other 
forms of money. The subtreasury sends 
them to the Treasurer of the United States 
at Washington, and there they are once 
more exchanged. It is this unlimited right 
of redemption, of exchange for other kinds 
of money that regulates the supply of and 
demand for small coins. For of course if a 
man needs more pennies he goes. in the 
same way to his bank with bills.or gold 
coins of large denominations, the bank goes 
to the subtreasury, the subtreasury goes to 
the treasurer, and the treasurer presents a 
demand upon the mint for more pennies. 

There are other safeguards against de- 
preciation: The Government does not pay 
out small coins to its own creditors or em- 
ployees, nor does the law permit any man 
to force payment of a debt in small coins 
beyond a legal maximum. The silver dollar 
is the smallest by which unlimited payment 
may be made; and that is bad enough. 
Many times for spite debtors have paid 
creditors large sums in silver dollars, one 
debt of $30,000 having been met with a ton 
of silver dollars too late in the afternoon _ 
for deposit ina bank. But you cannot pay 
a debt of more than twenty-five cents in 
pennies, or more than ten dollars in any 
small silver coin. 
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With every coin there is a point of great- 
est convenience, or saturation, and if people 
are free to choose they will not use more or 
less of it. If the Government suddenly put 
out untold billions of pennies they would 
not take the place of nickels if there were 
still enough nickels to go round. But if 
suddenly all the nickels were swept away 
people would tie five pennies into paper 
parcels and use them for five-cent pur- 
chases, whereas if all the pennies were swept 
away and nickels suddenly increased in 
number they would probably cut the nickels 
into pieces with clippers. 

The greatest demand for money of every 
description, and especially for small coins, 
comes in the fall months in preparation for 
the holiday season. Not only are more 
small retail purchases made round Christ- 
mas than at any other time but more gifts 
of actual money are made then than at any 
other period. Even in normal times the 
large retail stores accumulate great quanti- 
ties of change just before Christmas. It is 
nothing unusual for.a single New York 
bank to obtain as much as .$10,000 in 
pennies and nickels in a single order for the 
use of its retail-store customers: 

The holiday strain is all the worse -be- 
cause such vast quantities of dimes and the 
two minor coins, nickels and pennies, go 
into children’s banks at that time, there to 
remain for weeks, months or even years. A 
study of the mintage figures for 1917 shows 
a startling jump from the summer’to the 
fall months in the number of pennies 
coined. Added to the abnormal prosperity 
and the highest wages on record was the 
steadily increasing demand from the army. 
Then on top of all this came the new war 
taxes, adding a penny here and a penny 
there. . Railroad tickets, telegrams, theater 
tickets and, above all, movie tickets had a 
few cents added to the price. \ Perhaps the 
greatest demand of all came from the movie 
theaters, which were early in realizing that 
to do business conveniently they must be 
amply supplied with pennies. 

Raising the price of an interurban ride 
from five to six or seven cents and increasing 
the price of bread above the.even nickel 
had already raised the penny from its once 
lowly estate. Last fall for the first time a 
passenger could offer five pennies for a ride 
on the Subway in New York City without 
being: withered with a glance from the 
ticket seller. Thespenny has truly come 
into its own, and no man despises it any 
longer. But. the fundamental reason. for 
the increase in the use of pennies for many 
years past has been the growth of popula- 
tion and wealth, along with the spread of 
department stores, five-and-ten-cent stores, 
cash stores, bargain sales, remnant sales, 
odd-price sales and the extension of inter- 
urban railways. 


Christmas Demands 


One of the subtreasuries in a large East- 
ern city normally thinks nothing of giving 
a bank $1000 in pennies. But the demand 
became so overpowering just before Christ- 
mas that the amount allowed any one 
bank was cut down to $50. Banks in 
suburbs were willing to take all of a mes- 
senger’s time for half a day just to get $20 
in pennies. One city bank made a desper- 
ate appeal to the subtreasury for pennies on 
the ground that a large bank in a smaller 
city which kept a deposit with it had 
threatened to withdraw the account im- 
mediately unless supplied with pennies. 
And the worst of it is that banks do not get 
any compensation for supplying correspond- 
ent banks or other customers with small 
coins. Department stores, street railways 
and other retail establishments will give 
their accounts only to banks that agree to 
keep them supplied with coins. 

Even San Francisco, Portland and Seattle 
were crying for small coins last fall. This is 
indeed remarkable because it was only a 
comparatively few years ago that any 
small coin was regarded with feelings close 
to contempt on the Pacific Coast, in the 
Rocky Mountain States and the far South- 
west. Naturally the demand for small 
coins comes chiefly from the industrial sec- 
tions of the country—from Chicago, New 
York, Philadelphia and other manufactur- 
ing centers. It is only where great hosts of 
wage-earners are congregated that small 
coins are needed in bulk. 

Within very recent memory pennies were 
thrown away when given in change in the 
mining camps. In the days of the forty- 
niners nothing less than a quarter was recog- 
nizedand but rarely seenin California. Then 
ten cents became the smallest unit, and 
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then a nickel. Nothing was to be pur- 
chased for less. Not many years ago if a 
man bought a couple.of two-cent stamps in 
a Denver post office he. was given a one- 
cent stamp in change because there were no 
pennies to be had. Yet last fall the Denver 
mint coined nothing for 4 long time except 
pennies. No fact could show more strik- 
ingly how the penny has invaded even the 
sections to which it was once a stranger. 
By the end of January of this year the 
supply of small coins had about caught up 
with the demand, and on January twenty- 
fourth all orders had been met, with about 
$2,000,000 on hand, including fourteen mil- 
lion pennies. The mints had been working 
twenty-four hours a day, Sundays included, 


for months and never a dissenting voice’ 


was raised by the employees, though pour- 
ing melted silver and other forms of ‘hot 
molt”’ in the summer and fall months is no 
pleasant occupation. Nearly five hundred 
and.one million coins—half dollars and 
smaller—were minted in 1917. Only eight 
times as many dimes had been coined in the 
whole century and a quarter preceding, and 
only nine times as many pennies. 
Obviously the number of small coins 
hoarded in this and indeed in every country 
is fabulously great. More than seven billion 
coins have been struck off by the mints 
since the Federal Government was started, 
and relatively few have ever left the coun- 
try. Of course large gold pieces account for 
much of the total value of these seven 
billion coins but for only an insignificant 
fraction of the total number. Indeed be- 
tween three and four billions have been one- 


cent pieces. 


Where the Pennies Go 


Many of the pennies, many hundreds of 
millions of them in fact, have been lost or de- 
stroyed. But there is no doubt that if every 
hoarded, hidden and unused small coin of 
the total mintage of a century and a quarter 
were actually being used in making pur- 
chases or invested in war savings stamps 
or government bonds there would never be 
any shortage. 

Noinformation of value as to the amount 


‘of coin hoarded can be had because the 


very ignorance and distrust. which cause 
hoarding make it impossible to secure in- 
formation as to the amount laid away. 
Moreover immense sums are put away by 
the less ignorant people, not exactly in the 
nature of hoarding but because people like 
the feeling of having “a little real, hard 
money round the house or on‘ their person. 

Then there are the coin collections, the 
gold pieces used as watch fobs or charms, 
and the coins received on some special oc- 
casion and therefore framed or kept as 
lucky pieces or souvenirs. There are men 
who always keep a gold piece in their 
pockets and never spend it, a practice fully 
as harmful as that of the benighted, igno- 
rant foreigner who hides his money behind 
an old barn. Though money carried in a 
man’s pocket far beyond his reasonable 
spending needs is ostensibly in “‘circula- 
tion” it is really not so at all; and the 
business man is actually a hoarder who 
carries a fat wad of $500 or $1000 despite 
the fact that he pays most of his bills by 
cheek and really does not require more 
than $20 for pocket money. 

Naturally every effort should be made 
and is being made to persuade the wealthy, 
educated and business people as well as the 
poor and ignorant to conserve their money. 
The more intelligent do not as a rule hoard 
small coins, but they have a perfect mania 
for handling only clean and new money. 
Especially at Christmas time brand-new 
bills are demanded in huge quantities; and 
so are bright shiny gold pieces, which are 
often kept round the house or in pockets for 
months, not out of ignorant fear but merely 
asastunt. This craze for bright new shiny 
money has gone so far that even a few 
hotels, restaurants and stores have adver- 
tised that only new money would be given 
in change. Of course such a craze hampers 
the normal circulation of money and makes 
the task of meeting wartime conditions ex- 
tremely difficult. 

Considerable headway was made last 
Christmas in inducing people to give war 
savings stamps as presents instead of new 
bills or gold pieces. In many of the homes 
of those in comfortable circumstances chil- 
dren for the first time failed to receive gold 
pieces for presents. Also the old habit of 
giving gold pieces to directors of corpora- 
tions as pay for attendance at meetings is 
rapidly and justly passing away.~ At this 
time, when the Government is trying to 
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gather in and control the whole supply of 
gold, a director’s fee should invariably con- 
sist of war savings stamps. 

As for actual hoarding we know that 
most of it is done by the more ignorant 
immigrants. At a single recent session of 
the grand jury of one county in one state, 
eighteen cases of theft of hidden money 
were presented to the jurors. In several 
instances Italians reported the theft from 
their premises of as much as $1000 in bills 
and coins. 

A few years ago a pene in a’small town 
ran a series of advertisements containing a 
number of incidents relative to the theft of 
hidden money. Late one afternoon an old 
man and his wife appeared at the bank and 
asked to see the president privately. They 
were ushered into the directors’ room and 
there produced a pail that had a covering of 
eggs, underneath which lay $1900 in gold 
coins, some of them of very old dates. 

In the coal-mining regions where wages 
are abnormally high itis known that many 
thousands of workmen who never heard of 
a bank are carrying great quantities of 
money on their persons or hiding it. At 
a meeting in a Polish parish house near 
Baltimore a Pole walked up and down 
the aisle translating for the benefit of his 
flock arguments in favor of buying Liberty 
Bonds, told to him in English by a loan 
worker who stood at his side. At the end 
of this one meeting $16,000 was subscribed 
in coin and currency by those present: An 
Italian bootblack subscribed $800 in cash 
at one of the Liberty Loan booths in New 
York City, and it was estimated that total 
cash purchases in New York City alone 
in the second Liberty Loan amounted to 
$50,000,000. 

A New York trust company organized 
by Hungarians recently issued an appeal to 
their less educated countrymen to stop 
hoarding money. These nationals were told 
that so long as they behaved they. would 
not be disturbed nor have their money con- 
fiscated. It has been estimated that the 
Hungarians alone in this country were car- 
rying about or had hidden from $80,000- 
000 to $100,000,000 in money for fear it 
would be taken away from them after the 
declaration of war against Austria. 

Curiously enough one of the most serious 
customs to be overcome consists of the 
withdrawal from circulation of dimes, 
nickels and pennies to place in toy or chil- 
dren’s banks or other small coin savers and 
receptacles. I have tried in vain to dis- 
cover any reliable estimate of the amount 
of coins kept out of circulation in this way, 
but. Mr. Baker, director of the mint, said 
last fall that enough coins could be shaken 
out of the toy banks of the country to 
relieve the stringency existing at that time. 
There are few families with children that 
have not had at least one toy bank at some 
timein their existence. Millions are always 
tied up in this way. 


Empty Baby’s Bank 


Of course in normal times the placing of 
small coins in toy banks is far from being a 
reprehensible habit. It is intended to 
teach the practice of thrift, but a far better 
method of educating children in thrift at 
this moment is to induce them to put their 
pennies into war savings stamps. Hoarded 
money or that lost in toy banks is especially 

“good” money if it can be got at. Indeed 
the poor man’s money or the child’s money 
is always better than that of the rich man 
or the business man. In one case it is idle, 
loose, hidden and has only to be taken out 
of a pocket or an old drawer. In the other 
case it is already being used in the form of 
bonds or stocks or bank deposits. The 
coins which the ignorant laborer or the 
little child puts away are never invented 
money or bank money; they are the real 
thing. 

Besides strengthening the solid, metallic 
base underlying the whole wartime credit 
system and relieving what constantly 
threatens to be a dangerous shortage of 
small coins for business purposes the sur- 
rendering of hidden money for war savings 
stamps adds directly to the Government’s 
resources. Small sums are not to be de- 
spised if you have enough of them. Eng- 
land has gathered something like a billion 
dollars in this way, and we are on the same 
road. Finally the owner gets interest on 
his money instead of having it lie idle and 
unremunerative in a toy bank or an old 
trunk; and the stamp he buys is far safer 
than any place of hiding. 

It is a curious fact, testified to by British 


‘exchequer officials, that the force of these 
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rather dry arguments appealed more quickly 
to the children and young working girls 
during England’s great drive for hoarded, 
wasted and idle cash than to any other 
classes of people. The child is not ashamed 
of small things. Pennies do not seem too 
petty to bother with. So they sing the 
Song of the Pennies in every schoolroom 
in England: 


With five pounds the cost of a rifle, 
Why, what can a poor penny do? 


We are each small enough, it is true; 
There’s little a penny can do; 

But a cartridge to fire from a rifle 
Is just what a penny can do. 


Agitation is bound to increase from now 
on in favor of minting other small coins 
than the present assortment, which con- 
sists of half dollars, quarters, dimes, nickels 
and pennies only. At various times in the 
country’s history three-cent pieces, two- 
cent pieces and half-cent pieces have been 
coined. The last of these went out of gen- 
eral circulation in the late seventies. For 
several years now there has been agitation 
in favor of minting either a two or a two 
and a half cent piece or possibly a three- 
cent piece. Several bills are now pending in 
Congress to that effect, and at least one 
former director of the mint favored the 
change. The House Committee on Coinage 
in the Sixty-second Congress also favored 
adding to the present variety of small 
coins. 

It is argued that too wide a gap exists 
between the penny and the nickel. Many 
articles are said to sell at five cents because 
there is no intermediate coin, and prices go 
up in multiples of five cents when perhaps 
if there were a two ora three cent piece they 
might go up more gradually. It is pointed 
out that European countries have many 
minute coins, such as the farthing, centime, 
pfennig, kopeck and kreutzer, and that the 
mere existence of these tiny mediums of 
exchange tends to keep prices down. 


The Short-Lived Ones 


But the general tendency in all civilized 
countries, at least up to the time of the 
war, seems to have been to get away from 
minute coins and to reduce their variety. 
Though European countries had the very 
small pieces they were used less and less 
as wealth increased, and it was rare to see 
less than a five-centime piece in France. 
People in this country were greatly relieved 
when the mints stopped coining three, two 
and half cent pieces. These coins were a 
nuisance, and. of course the more different 
coins there are the greater the chance for 
mistakes and confusion. The coinage of 


three-cent pieces was stopped because they ~ 


were so easily confused with dimes. Indeed 
it would take unusual skill and ingenuity 
to add to the present variety of coins with- 
out also adding to the confusion and an- 
noyance of the people. 

Even a new design causes endless con- 
fusion. False rumors spring up everywhere 
to the effect that millions of counterfeits 
are in circulation, and as time goes on it gets 
to be a more and more serious proposition 
to alter in the least detail the present 
system of coinage. 

This article has strongly emphasized the 
world-wide importance. of the small coin at 
the present time, but in this country at 
least the one and two dollar bills are almost 
as essential. The country had long been 
outgrowing the supply of small bills, and if 
the Federal Reserve system had not come 
along the shortage would have grown into 
a famine. 

The Federal Reserve banks have been 
able to supply the necessary amount of 
five-dollar bills, and the former five’ and 
ten dollar national-bank notes and green- 
backs are rapidly being split up into ones 
and twos to supply the ever-mounting de- 
mand for small denominations. 

One and two dollar bills are used up with 
astonishing rapidity. When John Burke 
was made Treasurer of the United States 
in 1913 he was told by people in the Treas- 
ury Department that one-dollar bills usu- 
ally came back in from six months to one 
year to be redeemed in new money. But 
a month after he had been there, and con- 
sequently a month after his name began 
to be engraved on all paper money, he was 
walking one day past a pile of one-dollar 
bills which had just come in and he saw 
that they bore his own name. 

“They had spent their lives in the serv- 
ice of their country,” he said, ‘‘and had 
come back so soon to die and be buried.” 
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SUBMARINE 
of the 


ALLIES 


Submerged—and depending on 
the power from her giant Gould 
Batteries. Action at fever heat. 
Torpedo being placed in the tube. 
Fire !!—and it’s off on the death- 
dealing journey. 
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WITH THE 


TRADE MARK 


‘PLATES ¢ 


The chief point of difference be- 
tween the Gould Battery and 
others begins at the bed-rock of 
battery quality — with the 
Plates. Gould Dreadnaught 
Plates are the original super-hard 
plates, tested and proved by 10 
years of service. 


They are made—even to the lead 


There’s a Gould Battery 


To Fit Your Be 


oxides—inthemostcompleteplate- 
building plant in the country. 
Their uniqueness lies in the hard- 
ness of the “‘active material” 
which resists disintegration to the 
maximum and provides the basis 
for a long-lived, rugged battery. 
Gould Dreadnaught Plates have 
never been successfully imitated. 


Detroit Cleveland 
Chicago 
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Gould Storage Battery Co. 


General Offices: 30 East 42nd St., New York 
Philadelphia 


UBMARINE Batteries built by Gould furnish the motive 

power for undersea boats in five of the Allied Navies. 
You can have on your car a Gould Starting-Lighting Battery 
built to the same standard of Gould Quality. 


Battery building is a highly-technical, complex industry in 
which experience is invaluable. The Gould Starting-Lighting 
Battery. has a’ generation of experience behind it. It is 
built to.a standard, not to a price, although Gould Batteries 
average the same in cost as other batteries. Year by year, the recognition 
of Gould Quality has spread. Almost the entire sales of Gould Batteries 
are to car-owners who previously had other makes. Tried once, you 
will stick to a Gould, for the service you have a right to expect is bui/t- 
into this battery. 


Any hatter will give out in time, with the best of care. A Gould Battery 
literally and stubbornly wears out and ‘“‘goes down fighting.’”? The 
Inspection and Renewal Service that helps you give your Gould Battery 
the care it deserves is competent and country-wide. Get your Gould 
Battery this spring. 


There’s a Gould Service 
Station Near You 


Plant: Depew, N.Y. 


Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
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WALL-PAPER WEEK 


IGHT now, in the thick of 

the Spring drive on dirt, 
when the rugs are up and the 
house is disarranged generally — 
have those rooms re-papered. 


They need it. (You decided 
that some months back, remem- 
ber?) And Wall-paper Week 1s 
the logical time to consult 
your Decorator or Wall-paper 
Dealer. 


Right at this time, his stock of 
Wall-paper is at its best. His 
line is most complete. He has 
made special preparations to serve 
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you in a special manner during 


Wall-paper Week. 


So, avail yourself of the sug- 
gestions that his long experience 
in decorating equips him to make 
so intelligently. Have him show 
you the new season’s styles in 
Wall-paper. 


Try to visualize this room or 
that, dressed in some particular 
pattern that strikes your fancy. 
There! Wouldn’t the library look 
fine in ¢4is? And—can’t you 
picture the dining-room in sAat? 


New Wall-paper is tonic to 
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winter-weary rooms. It puts back 
the saz/e on walls and ceilings 
and furnishings. It refreshes, as a 
change of sceve refreshes. 


Right now, determine to have 
the house re-papered. Your 
Decorator or Wall-paper Dealer 
can help you select new Wall-paper 
that will be most appropriate and 
pleasing. 


April 22d to 27th is Wall- 
paper Week. It will be particu- 
larly advantageous for you to 
attend to the papering proposition 
during this week. 


AW LIE D- WAL L2P AP ER EN DU Seon 


of the United States and Canada 


General Offices: 1328 Broadway, Marbridge Building, New York City 


} 


_ ever, leaned heavily on 
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HEN Jimmy Arnold’s friends 

W waved good-by to him from the 

chilly pierhead at the eastern end 
of the foot of Wall Street, the United 
States was still, for the 
official part, a neutral 
country. Forty-eight 
hours later, as the 
Yucatan was wallow- 
ing about off Hatteras 
and it was beginning 
to be uncomfortably 
warm in the state- 
rooms, a_ well-known 
body of representative 
gentlemen, by virtue 
of the power invested 
in them, grew hot in 
the region of their re- 
spective collar bands 
and handed Wilhelm 
a defi—signed, sealed 
and delivered. 

That evening, there- 
fore, when the Havana- 
bound senors and the 
few Americans on 
board would have 
taken their after- 
dinner coffee on deck, a 
polite message from the 
bridge informed them 
that they were now on 
an Allied ship, which 
would run with lights 
out; and would they 
please permit their cof- 
fee to be served them 
in the smoking room? 
Fortunately there were 
no women on board to 
speak of; but a dozen 
amateur lookouts dis- 
covered whole navies 
of submarines until 
they grew too sleepy 
to discover any more. 

Jimmy played a wild 
game of bridge with a 
Boston dry-goodsman, 
a Utica doctor and an 
old Irish-Canadian. 
With the exception of 
the doctor, they all 
consumed quarts of 
French vichy, mainly 
to show their brotherly 
feeling toward an ally. 
The medical man, how- 


the shoulder of one 
Thomas Collins. At 
ten o’clock, after the 
ninth misdeal of the 
evening, the old Cana- 
dian tossed his hand 
into the reeking brass 
ash tray and snorted: 

“To hell with this! 
Let’s talk.” 

They had been doing little else, really; but the doctor, 
feeling that a free rein had now been given him, commenced 
to illustrate, with the aid of a club-soda bottle, how easily 
a submarine might enter New York Harbor. For this 
purpose he mobilized the cards as waves and named the 
ash tray Stasshoo of Liberty. The bottle being only half 
empty, he managed to make quite a mess of things and 
sopped Jimmy’s trousers. Thereupon Jimmy adjourned to 
the deck to dry; and the Canadian, who was rheumatic, 
hobbled after him on his stick, leaving only the patient 
Boston man to console the badly blurred strategist. 

Jimmy progressed slowly along the darkened deck, trip- 
ping now and then over stewards and misplaced chairs. 
Well up forward, he stopped and leaned against the rail. 
The Canadian came to rest beside him and sucked long and 
thoughtfully at a juicy pipe. The two had been assigned 
to the same table in the dining saloon, and their mutual 
opinion regarding the rottenness of the coffee had opened a 
ship’s friendship which had turned out a great deal better 
than the average. The Canadian had a boy at the Front of 
whom he was vastly proud, and it seemed that Jimmy 
favored him somewhat. Besides this, when the old man 
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“*He Drop’ de Gun!” Grant Shouted. 


told Jimmy that he knew Blake, of the West India Cor- 
poration, quite well, Jimmy decided that this man might 
be someone in his own home town. So he was nice to him 
at first, and was not sorry later, when he found out that 
this grizzled rheumatic owned many sections of timberland 
in the North, and mills and other things that one could not 
have credited him with on the strength of his celluloid 
collar and made-up tie. Even the purser was respectful to 
him. 

Jimmy listened to the details of his boy’s career at 
McGill, and paralleled the stories with brief but accurate 
accounts of the size of the new stadium at Princeton, the 
splendor of the graduate school and the ease and beauty of 
the life therein. The old man poked quiet fun at Jimmy, 
and Jimmy respected his gray hairs; so they got along 
beautifully and were not at all bored with each other. 

“Ye'll be leavin’ us in the mornin’, Arnold?’ queried 
Burke. 

He lowered his voice to little more than a mutter, for 
the ship was very still. The usual tramp-tramp of the 
exercise hunters was lacking, and, save for a few rolled 
Spanish r’s, there was nothing much to be heard but the 
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“Oh, Git Him, Kid! Git Him! Jus’ Lemme Lay My Han’ on Dat Gun!” 


thudding of the screw and the wash 
alongside. Brilliant new stars in a soft 
sky watched their progress, and the sting 
of the day before was gone from the air. 

“Yes, sir,’’ answered 
Jimmy, lowering his 
voice to match Burke’s. 

His tone was sober 
and wrinkles showed 
between his brows in 
the glow of his ciga- 
rette. Burke leaned 
nearer. 

“Till bet I know 
what’s passin’ in yer 
mind,’’hesaid. ‘‘Ye’re 
thinkin’ ye’d like to be 
back in New York 
again, with the rest of 
the boys, to hear the 
bandsandthespeeches, 
and to go flockin’ along 
with yer pals to the re- 
cruitin’ station to sign 
up, and then sail away 
to the other side and 
the trenches. Am I 
vealed of 

“Something like 
that,” said Jimmy de- 
spondently, and he 
flicked the butt of his 
cigarette welloutboard. 

“Listennow,’’ Burke 
went on, his mouth 
close to Jimmy’s ear. 
“Ye have a mother 
and asister back in the 
States. If I’ve got yer 
story straight they’ve 
not got much to live 
on. Yer daddy, dyin’, 
has left ye all pretty 
much at loose ends. 
And the mother is kind 
of ecountin’ on her boy’s 
bringin’ home the ba- 
con one of these days. 
How’s that?” 

pa OTT C Ciba ei beag 
Jimmy wriggled uneas- 
ily against the rail. 

“Well, then, here ye 
are with a fine new job 
in yer pocket, got on 
the strength of yer 
daddy’s friendships. 
Ye’re in a good com- 
pany, the West India; 
and Blake is a fair 
man—none better. 
He’ll push ye along if 
ye'll give him a chance. 

‘e’re free, white and 
twenty-four, with all 
the world and the big 
blue sea open to ye. 
Ye’re husky—heaven 
knows ye’re good- 
lookin’—and yer smile 
would win money backfrom acardsharp! Wouldyegiveall 
that up for the sake of a shrapnel splinter in yer brainpan? 
And leave yer poor old mother and sister to be strugglin’ 
along through a hard old age?”’ 

“You talk like a pacifist!”’ said Jimmy disrespectfully. 

“Pacifist, is it?’’ The old man thumped the deck with 
his stick. ‘“‘’Tis the first real dumb thing ye’ve said! Me 
with me own flesh and blood on the firin’ line! And four 
years in the Northwest Mounted in back of me! Did ye 
ever see a real Irish pacifist?”’ 

“‘T have not, Your Honor!” Jimmy chuckled. 

“All right, then!’’ The pipe gurgled long and hard. 

‘‘Have ye talked to the purser since ye’ve been on 
board?”’ Burke asked irrelevantly and in a different tone. 

“What about? Told him my room was too hot last 
night.”’ 

“Ye’ll learn,” Burke grunted pityingly. “Do ye know 
what’s been happenin’ in Nassau? Did ye know that every 
tourist and sick millionaire has scuttled back to the States? 
Did ye know that the East Coast Hotel Company had can- 
celed reservations before the season was two-thirds over 
and taken itself back to New York?” 
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“For the love of Mike! Why?” said Jimmy, forgetting 
home and the army for the moment. 

“‘For the same reason we’re runnin’ with lights out.’’ 

“U-boats?” 

“Bright lad!’? Burke congratulated. 
Secret Service man out of ye yet.” 

“But that’s nonsense!”’ blurted Jimmy. 

“Tt’ll be very expensive nonsense to some people one 
of these days, I’m thinkin’, Burke predicted. “I know 
something of the Bahamas—speakin’ of U-boats. They’re 
a lot of lumps of coral, sittin’ in the ocean, covered with 


“We'll make a 


mosquitoes and the most worthless breed of niggers that... 


ever came out of the Congo bush. The niggers are so 
numerous and the islands are so thick that it would make 
ye drunk to take a census of either. 

‘“As fer U-boats, do ye know the type of hell divers that 
Germany is turnin’ out lately? Three hundred feet long, 
with Pullman accommodations for no one knows how 
many months, and guns in proportion. Now if ye were 
that boss devilin Berlin and ye wanted to check the sendin’ 
of men, munitions and money to the Allies, what would 
ye do?” 

“‘Surrender!’’ answered Jimmy. 

“Ye might; but not him. Mark me words: They’ll be 
havin’ them dam’ things galumphin’ round these waters 
inside of two months! And what will they have for a base, 
think ye? Nantucket Island or Newport? Never! ’Twill 
be the West Indies they’ll light in, where there’s nothin’ to 
hinder them but a lot of poor ignorant spongers who don’t 
know—most of them—that there is a war. Findin’ an 
island to work from would belike findin’ a baron Broadway.”’ 

“And how about supplies—oil, and so on?” asked 
Jimmy skeptically. 

““Did ye know that when the Belgians were retreatin’ 
they ordered the destruction of a certain bridge over an im- 
portant river in a certain city? And that the destruction of 
the same was left to some men who were counted as God- 
fearin’ citizens—and that the German army marched over 
that bridge? And that it is still standin’ and bein’ used by 
them to this day?”’ 

“T did not,” answered Jimmy. 

“And then ye ask where they would get supplies!” 

““Well, maybe it’s possible,” Jimmy conceded dubiously. 

Burke grunted, and the grunt carried a conviction that 
impressed the boy. 

“Tt’s a moral certainty, and it’s up to ye and the likes 
of ye to keep yer eyes open. Of course there’ll be the patrol 
boats; but one fine night ye may see a red glow to seaward, 
and it won’t be the moon risin’; it’ll be the souls of men 
risin’ from a dyin’ ship. I’m tellin’ ye all this because I 
like ye. In the land ye’re goin’ to ye may have yer chance 
to do yer part, and it may be a whalin’ big part at that. 
To Fox Island ye’re goin’—away from the rest of the 
group; owned by the company, with no British commis- 
sioner, and with no communication with Nassau or Miami 
but by schooner, as I judge. 

“All I can say to ye, lad—and I believe in me soul what 
I’m tellin’ ye—is that there’s more chance for ye to serve 
yer Uncle Sam at the place where ye’re goin’, durin’ the 
next two months, than there’d be 
durin’ the next six ye would put in 
at Plattsburg trainin’, and on the 
other side behind the lines. More 
than one raider has been reported 
and encountered in these waters; 
and now that the States are in, ’tis 
not only raiders they’ll be usin’ on 
the shippin’, but it’ll be flotillas of 
Deutschlands—with guns! ’Tis the 
devil’s country ye’re goin’ to, fer a 
white man, and single. Keep away 
from the liquor, make friends with 
yer niggers, and ye’ll come out whole. 
T’ll now wrestle with me old friend 
Morpheus fer a stretch. See ye in 
the mornin’!”’ 

Jimmy watched him hobbling 
along the deck until the gloom swal- 
lowed him up. The boy massaged the 
back of his neck thoughtfully for a 
minute and felt for his cigarettes. 
Then he moved slowly up toward the 
bow, where, across a velvety star- 
streaked sky, the tops of the big 
cargo derricks swayed ceaselessly to 
and fro. 

II 

¥T WAS seven o’clock of a fine 

morning four days later when the 
company’s schooner poked her blunt 
white nose into the harbor at Fox 
Island. Jimmy leaned over the rail 
and looked approvingly at the water. 
The harbor was deep; so deep that 
the water lost none of its startling 
blueness, as it had in the harbor at 
Nassau. The latter place had been 
something of a disappointment to 
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Jimmy, from a natural point of view. Aside from the hotel 
gardens, which were truly tropical, the island looked like 
some that he had seen off the New England coast. 

But this was different. Here everything was color and 
more color. From the shore line the land sloped up 
abruptly for about a quarter of a mile. The entire incline 
was a green lawn, with poinciana blazing like flame and the 
royal purple of the bougainvilleas holding its own against 
all. Through the foliage could be seen the brown of 
thatched roofs. Up on the sky line, white against the soft 
blue, stood a house, which Jimmy took to be the company’s 
living quarters. There was a half-moon beach running 
along in a broad band for about three-quarters of a mile, 
as white as talcum, sharp in contrast to the blue of the 
water. At the edge of the sand grew a belt of tall palms, 
with the clusters of green nuts showing plainly against 
the brown of their trunks. Jimmy sniffed gratefully as a 
breeze, sweet with bay, swept out to his nostrils. 

In the very center of the scene stood the company’s 
wharf, looking cool and shady under its roof of galvanized 
iron, with the name of the company painted in big white 
letters at the end. From the wharf a roadway ran across 
the beach and lost itself in the belt of palms. 

“Well, how does it look to you, Mr. Arnold?”’ 

The mate of the schooner, a very red-faced person, with 


squinty eyes and a neck that was shaved flawlessly in back, - 


stood beside him. 

“Pretty good,’’ answered Jimmy, his gaze fixed on a 
group of figures standing at the head of the pier. 

“T’ll tell you what it is, Mr. Arnold,” the mate volun- 
teered, ‘‘if you can stand the quiet and the niggers, you’ll 
be all right. Them sand flies and mosquitoes’!] bother you 
some along at first; but you’ll soon get used to’em. There’s 
where you'll live—up there in that white house. And 
there’s Mr. Carroll now—him all in white there.” 

By this time they had come close enough to distinguish 
faces. Jimmy saw a huge, black-haired man, dressed in 
the conventional drill, standing at one side of a group of 
excited blacks, who were shouting personal remarks and 
sarcastic sailing advice to their friends aboard the schooner. 
Jimmy forgot the landscape and fixed his eyes on the man 
who would be his chief as long as the company chose to 
keep him at this station. 

“Some whale, ain’t he?”’ remarked the mate. ‘“‘Ain’t a 
one of the niggers can get nasty with him. Soon as they 
does Come! Go!” : 

The last two words were illustrated by an inward jerk of 
a hairy right arm. 

“Beats ’em up, eh?” said Jimmy, without taking his 
eyes off Carroll. 

“That’s what it is, Mr. Arnold. But he’s got the right 
idea. There ain’t no other way to handle ’em.” 

Jimmy took this advice silently. The crew of the ship, 
which consisted of two white men and six negroes, had not 
been too communicative on the way over and had let him 
pretty much alone. The captain was a stumpy fat man, 
who answered his questions with grunts; so Jimmy had 
confined himself to literature and nicotine in a sheltered 
part of the deck, and had asked only the usual idiotic 
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Without Taking His Eyes Off the Sprawled:Out Figure, He Drew Out Jimmy's 
Automatic and Thrust it Into His Pocket 
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passenger questions, which every passenger seems bound 
to ask—as to sharks, storms, waterspouts, and so on. But 
the sight of the island had apparently loosened the mate’s 
tongue and he continued his recitative on Carroll’s virtues: 

“He doesn’t go away much—at least not during the 
busy season. Sometimes he takes a run over to Nassau. 


~ Educated man too. Was to one of them big colleges in the 


States—Harvard, I think they calls it. Don’t know for 
true why a man like him, with the learnin’ he’s got, likes 
to live down in these lonely parts. But he’s a real gentle- 
man, Mr. Carroll is—a regular man. Fase her off there 
for’ard!”’ 

The schooner rubbed gently against the piles, a negro 
snubbed a line and she lay motionless. 

Jimmy jumped up on the planking and looked round for 
Carroll. He was standing, a smoking pipe at his lips, at 
the farther end of the pier, outside a tiny building that 
Jimmy supposed was an office. If Jimmy had been a little 
more experienced in the ways of some men he would have 
known that this was Carroll’s method of getting the drop 
on him. It gave Carroll the opportunity to size him up in 
that brief walk of forty-odd feet to where he stood. _, 

What Carroll really saw was a light-haired, gray-eyed 
youngster, with a good pair of shoulders and the stamp of 
a long athletic career still strong upon him. He was nearly 
Carroll’s height, which was a good two inches over six feet; 
and he walked as if he meant it. There was no boyish 
diffidence about the way he went toward his chief. Jimmy 
managed that walk as he would have managed a walk 
through the tea room of the Biltmore on a matinée after- 
noon, when all the little finishing-school flappers were 
there, pretending to be hardened women of the world, to 
the delight of the waiters and the chagrin of their chaper- 
ons—that is, he smiled a frank and winning smile, and 
sailed ahead as fast as his sense of dignity would permit. 
Meantime he took swift stock of the man whom the mate 
had styled a real gentleman. 

Carroll was big, built in good proportion to his height, 
but with a trifle too much padding about the middle, 
Jimmy thought. So far as hair and complexion went he 
looked almost Greek; but there the resemblance stopped. 
The face was broad and flat. The eyes, half closed against 
the reek of the pipe, were set under heavy black brows. 
The feature, however, which Jimmy noted at once un- 
favorably was the nose. It was too short for the rest of the 
face, and the nostrils curved up in a curious fashion, as 
though continually expanded to inhale. Also, it was a trifle 
flat and turned down the least little bit at the end. Once 
before Jimmy had seen a nose like that. The person pos- 
sessing it had been a Spanish actor, and wise managers had 
never failed to cast him to play the rake. 

Carroll’s mouth expanded slightly as Jimmy came up. 
He reached out a huge hand, and Jimmy met the grip 
cordially. Carroll’s palm was warm and very moist. There 
was not much strength in his clasp. Jimmy dried his 
hand furtively in his trousers pocket, but he would much 
rather have been able to wash the feel of that contact away. 

“This is Mr. Arnold, I presume,” said Carroll. His 
voice was pitched somewhat higher than Jimmy had ex- 
pected from his size, but it was well 
modulated and not unmusical. ~ 

“Yes, Mr. Carroll,’ answered 
Jimmy. “I have a letter for you 
from Mr. Blake.” 

“Tam very glad you have arrived. 
Just wait here a second while I see 
about something.” 

He walked part of the way toward 
theschooner, between the big baskets 
of sweet-smelling pineapples, piled 
indiscriminately about, and shouted 
to the mate: 

“Sands, have one of the draymen 
take Mr. Arnold’s gear up to the 
house.”’ 

The mate waved in answer and 
Carroll turned back. By the quick 
way in which the negroes stepped 
aside to let him pass Jimmy could see 
that they held Carroll in awe. He 
led the way into the office and seated 
himself on the edge of an old blotter- 
covered desk. 

“This is our workroom, Mr. Ar- 
nold,”’ he said lightly, indicating the 
general furnishings with a wave of 
the hand. 

Jimmy looked round. There were 
two flat desks—both old—a tiny 
safe, and the usual litter of rubber 
stamps. One big window opened 
out upon the bay. 

“Nota luxurious office,’ remarked 
Carroll, settling himself on the desk; 
“but it’s all right for the small 
amount of work we have to do in- 
doors—invoicing, checking up, and 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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soon. You will be out in the field most of the 
time. I hope you had a pleasant trip down?” 

“Oh, yes, sir,’ answered Jimmy. 

He felt in his pocket, produced his letter and 
passed it over to Carroll, who ripped it open 
and read it through rapidly. Jimmy could see 
absolutely no change in his expression. Carroll’s 
face was very smooth as toskin. Inthereflected 
light from the water outside it looked somehow 
even darker than at first, and the lines about 
the foreshortened nose took the shading badly. 
Jimmy, being of that nature, went altogether 
by first impressions; and his silent decision, 
with all due regard to the man as his superior, 
was: 

“He looks as though he would crack a church 
safe.” 

Carroll finished the letter and dropped it 
carelessly on the desk behind him. 

““T see you’re a Princeton man,”’ he said. 

“Yes, Mr. Carroll; I was ’14,’’ answered 
Jimmy, brightening a little and feeling for com- 
mon ground. ‘I understand you’re a Harvard 
man yourself.” 

“‘T was in the class of 1902 at Harvard,” 
Carroll responded, without any sort of warmth 
or the usual ‘‘ Did you know so and so?”’ which 
is generally the next step in a conversation of ' 
that sort. There was also a momentary narrow- 
ing of his eyes, which Jimmy noted and did not 
like. 

“Guess I didn’t know anybody that far 
back,” said Jimmy. “‘You people certainly 
trimmed us last fall, though. Youlook as though 
you might have been a football man, sir.”’ 

This last was put suggestively, as the final 
hope of finding some mutual friend or reminis- 
cence somewhere in the past. 

“T never took any interest in athletics, Mr. 
Arnold,” answered Carroll dryly; and Jimmy 
dropped that tack for good. ‘This is your first 
essay at work in the tropics?”’ he asked suddenly 
and in a businesslike tone. 

“Why, yes, sir,” said Jimmy wonderingly. 

“Then I trust you will not take it amiss if I 
try to give you some valuable advice.” 

“Not at all,” said Jimmy pleasantly; ‘“‘glad 
to have it.” 

Carroll turned a little on the desk and looked 
out across the water. In the brief silence that 
followed Jimmy could hear the voices of the 
men outside singing a gospel hymn. 

“*T was born in these islands,” Carroll began— 
Jimmy had not known this; “and I think I know 
them and the people in them rationally well. 
You will not be bothered with any whites on 
this island. There arenone. Here you will only 
have the negroes to deal with. At the best they 
are worth nothing as workmen. Morals they 
have not—nothing but a veneer of missionary- 
painted religion, and more animal instincts than 
the average animal. If they can get a quart of 
Jamaica rum they will take a guitar, go out into 
the moonlight and sing and dance round a fire, 
as their grandfathers did in Africa, until it is all 
gone or they are all too drunk to stand. I can- 
not prevent their getting it. It comes ashore 
from sponge boats mostly and they hide it away 
somewhere. 

“By the way, that’s what did for your pred- 
ecessor—Furnis. Ill show you the effect of 
liquor on a white man in this country.” 

He took down a ledger from ashelf and opened 
it atrandom. Jimmy looked over his shoulder. 
The pages were covered with a sprawling back- 
hand script running into absurd flourishes and 
splotches. Some of the characters were an inch 
high; others ridiculously small. 

“That was some of his work in the last 
month,” said Carroll. ‘Here is what he could 
do when he came.” 

He turned back toward the beginning and the change 
was very apparent. The writing was still backhand, but it 
was neat and regular, and the book gave evidence of careful 
keeping. 

Carroll looked up silently at Jimmy, who smiled and 
shook his head. 

“You needn’t worry yourself about me on that score,” 
he said, laughing. “I don’t touch anything stronger than 
a horse’s neck.” 

“Tm relieved to hear that,” said Carroll, putting the 
book back in its place. ‘‘The trouble with Furnis was that 
he had had an early training in heeling politicians, and not 
enough education. He was like a fish out of water here. I 
had to send him back on the Vera Cruz last trip—poor 
devil! But as there is no need to caution you about that 
Til drop it. ‘The other thing I suppose you can guess.” 
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A Torrent of Sharp 

Jagged Streaks Lighted 

Up the Whole Scene, and 

Something White and 

Small Was Riding Into 
the Harbor 


He paused and looked inquiringly at Jimmy, 
who again shook his head after thinking a 
minute, obviously puzzled. The expression on 
Carroll’s face was not pretty and he leered a 
trifle when he saw Jimmy’s bewilderment. 

“Well, of course,” he said patronizingly, 
“T mustn’t forget the fact that you’re new to 
the tropics. I shall put it more plainly then. 

“There is something about this soft air and 
the continual sun pouring down from a blue 
sky that leads one to languor; languor leads 
to laziness; and that means trouble.” 

He was speaking in a slow easy tone, of that 
conciliating sort which is disgusting in some 
men. Hypocrisy shows through it like.a 
snake’s head out of water. 

“Tt’s the everlasting beauty of the flowers, 
the strange perfumes at night and the niggers 
singing in the moonlight, Mr. Arnold,’ the 
voice drawled. “‘You’re completely shut off 

from the world here. You’ll besitting alone some 
night and the wind will be rustling slowly through 
the palms. You'll hear a nigger thrumming away 
at a guitar, way off in the distance somewhere. 
The air will be warm and balmy and scented. 
You'll feel lonely as the devil, and you’ll begin to 
think of New York and the lights of the city and 
all the crowds of people. You'll see nothing 
before you but the everlasting witchery of the 
moonlight coming through the leaves, and you'll 
feel nothing but the eternal play of the soft night 
air on your face. You'll think that you’re never 
going to get back to it all—never!”” A dramatic 
pause. “Those are the things that take away 
the white man’s pride of race.” 

Carroll came to a complete stop and began to 
fill his pipe. Jimmy, who had been looking out 
over the water during this discourse, laughed 
nervously and passed a somewhat shaky hand 
over his hair. He felt that he must either get out 
into the fresh air and sunshine or smash Carroll’s 
face. 

““T—er—guess you needn’t trouble yourself on 
that score either, Mr. Carroll,” he said, his voice 
trembling. “I’m not exactly one of that sort.” 

““Oh, I mean no offense,” said Carroll casually. 

Jimmy’s eyes were beginning to turn flinty. 
Carroll smiled, or rather smirked and struck a 
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A match. 
> | “Let’s get up to the house now and get you 
Ne straightened out. I guess your stuff has gone 


up by this time.” 
} Jimmy drew a breath of relief as they stepped 
: out into the fresh air and turned toward the 
j beach. The sun was pouring down glori- 
ously, and even at that early hour its rays 
had.a kick in them. 

“You had breakfast aboard the 
schooner, I suppose?”’ said Carroll, break- 
ing the silence. 

““Oh, yes,’”’ answered Jimmy, “quite a 
decent one.” \ 

He was noticing another peculiarity 
about Carroll. The man moved very 
quietly, for all his great bulk. True, he 
was wearing rubber-soled shoes; but even 
the usual pad-pad sound was reduced to a 
minimum. 

They left the glare of the beach behind 
and came into the cool shade of the palms. 
Tobacco doves fluttered about through the 
undergrowth or paraded along the road a 
few feet ahead of them, bobbing their gray 
heads as though bowing to countless pass- 
ing friends. Black lizards, with electric- 
blue stripes down the middle of their backs, 
scuttled away like rabbits through the 
dead leaves. 

The road climbed straight up the hill- 
side, turning to the left as it reached the 
level ih front of the white house. As they 
drew near this point Carroll said: 

“After you’ve finished unpacking I’ll take you over thé 
hill-to the valley. It.really isn’t a valley, as you will see, 
though the negroes always refer to it as that. The whole 
island is nothing but a ridge, and the other side is the more 
fertile. The soil isn’t alluvial in these islands; we’re too far 
out of the Gulf Stream'for that; but anything you stick in 


.the ground will grow. You’ve arrived in the middle of our 


busy season. The pines are ready for shipment now.” 

~ As he was speaking, they turned off the road and walked 
up a dirt path leading to the house. It was a two-story 
affair, built of the usual combination of wood and blocks of 
coral. A wide porch ran across the front. Through open 
double doors Jimmy caught a glimpse of a comfortable- 
looking living room. He turned on the top step and looked 
back. The scene was nearly worth the unpleasantness of 
Carroll’s company. 
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In the near foreground the road cut a white way down 
through the mass of green. On the right and left, farther 
on, appeared the extremities of the white beach, just visible 
beyond the tops of the palms, waving royally against a 
background of blue, which stretched to the horizon. Way, 
way out lay one tiny islet, topped with palms, and seem- 
ing in the clear light to be lifted from the waters and to 
float above them in the air. Jimmy breathed deeply. 
“That’s what I call a knockout!” he said. 

“Tt is rather delightful,’’ responded Carroll in a flat and 
very bored tone. 

Jimmy wilted and followed him into the house. The 
living room and a passably appointed dining room oc- 
cupied the first floorfront. Large clean-looking grass mats 
rustled pleasantly underfoot. Jour or five shelves held 
a varied collection of volumes, and a big center table 
was strewn with newspapers and periodicals of all sorts. 
Among these, still unopened, was a large bundle of papers, 
which had come over on the schooner. 

Carroll broke the binding and scanned the headlines 
eagerly. ‘‘Congress Ready to Declare War!’ was the 
first heading. His face went suddenly blank and he turned 
quickly to Jimmy. 

“Are the States that close toit?’’ heexclaimed. For the 
moment some strange emotion held him. To Jimmy it 
seemed that the man was positively frightened. 

“Closer than that,’’ answered the boy, quietly and very 
gravely. ‘‘We declared war five days ago.” 

The paper crumpled in Carroll’s involuntary grip. 

“Are you sure?”’ 

“Positive! They received the official wireless on the 
boat. I forgot you were so out of touch here or I’d have 
told you the minute I landed.” 

“Humph!”’ Carroll grunted, dropping the paper. “ Well, 
come on up and IJ’ll show you your room. While you’re 
unpacking I’ll look the news over. That certainly is 
rotten!” 

He led the way upstairs, leaving it with Jimmy to con- 
strue this last remark as he cared. 
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IMMY waited until he was sure Carroll was downstairs 

and settled with the newspapers. In the intense quiet 
that lay over everything it was easy to follow his move- 
ments. He could hear the cane chair creak with his weight 
and the rustle of the papers. 

Jimmy’s room was next to Carroll’s at the front of the 
house. Two big windows faced the sea and a third looked 
out over the southern part of the island. A white iron bed, 
with a mosquito netting pulled up to its hook in the ceiling, 
a chair, a table and a bureau were its furni8hings. A 
nondescript water color of a gate, with a purple vine climb- 
ing over it, hung between the windows. 

He turned to the bureau. It was the kind one meets in 
summer hotels at seaside places—American-plan hotels— 
where everything sticks, from the bureau drawers to the 
taste of the morning codfish balls. Jimmy yanked at 
the top drawer, and yanked hard. At the second effort 
the whole affair, being minus the usual casters, staggered 
drunkenly forward; but the drawer came out entirely and 
brought with it the assortment of stray collar buttons, odd 
socks, rubber bands, old envelopes, and so on, always left 
behind by ‘a departing white man. 

Jimmy turned these out disgustedly and the paper coy- 
ering at the bottom of the drawer came with them. Then 
he saw that something more than discarded haberdashery 
was in the bottom of the drawer, and if it had been a full- 
grown cobra, eating persimmons and fanning itself with 
its tail, Jimmy would not have been more amazed. He 
laid the drawer tenderly on the bed and bent over it. 

Pinned securely by a large thumb tack to the soft bot- 
tom wood were several sheets of paper. They were coy- 
ered with a neat backhand, which Jimmy recognized at 
once as Furnis’; but the alcoholic tremors were lacking. 
The first words on the top sheet were: 

“To my successor; trusting that he finds this and that 
he has enjoyed reading O. Henry.” 

After that followed two pages of what seemed to be the 
sheerest gibberish, all carefully written and punctuated. 

“This,” Jimmy ewhispered, grinning joyfully—“this 
defeats me!’’ He sat down and read the thing through 
slowly. It ran thus: 

‘Dickens’ Christmas—Dan Megrew. Fair—thy sons 
barred from—we who are about to die salute you—gridiron 
and 400. There’s a—in the woodpile. Strafes ask your— 
Samuel. Re-sent—will commence—suspicious. Stemwind- 
ing at night. No definite—but haunting—connections. 
Attila—is this the face that launched ten thousand? A 
goodly—sunk without—on safe—Pier 13. Away Down 


- South O. K. Good—four-leaf clovers and hunting-case 


bright as—and night. Don’t in God we—‘a pirate—’of 
prairie. —your bag a gat.” 

“Looks like the effect of heroin and South Carolina red- 
eye,” Jimmy groaned. The man must have been crazy. 
Then he went back to the beginning: 

a That he has enjoyed reading O. Henry.” Why 
should he be called upon to enjoy O. Henry on a forsaken 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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island a thousand miles from that writer’s favorite topic? 
He began to put two and two together seriously. He had 
read O. Henry. There was obviously a connection between 
that remark and the rest of the stuff. He pulled his hair 
vigorously. Part of the jumble was plainly newspaper 
English—and the whole idea came to him. Furnis’ plan 
to give him whatever secret he had not dared to leave in 
a letter was based on the story called Calloway’s Code, 
about the war correspondent who fooled the Jap censors 
by an original method of transmission and stood the home 
office of his paper on its head. Jimmy blessed the ingenuity 
of Mr. Porter fervently and then got to work. 

It was a wide jump from Dickens to Robert W. Service; 
but he landed safely and thereby extracted the portent of 
the message. The first word omitted was easily Carroll or 
its equivalent, and “‘ Dan Megrew”’ was naturally preceded 
by ‘‘ Dangerous,” as ‘anyone who has read the poem will 
recall. ‘“‘Fair—thy sons” took some repetition before the 
word Harvard slipped into place. ‘‘Barred from” seemed 
to hinge on nothing; and Jimmy passed it up, hoping for 
a later solution. “We who are about to die salute you”’ 
had something to do with gladiators. ‘‘Gridiron” and 
“400” stuck him for a while, but eventually the patchwork 
of phrases took on this form: 

“Harvard barred from gladiators gridiron—or football 
team—and Four Hundred—or society, fraternal or other- 
wise.” 

The rest he deciphered in the same fashion, narrowing 
down his wild guesses until the whole became geccusy, 
coherent. The finished product read like this: 

“Carroll dangerous. Harvard barred him from football 
and society. Reason being—negro blood. Hates the 
United States. Recent operations suspicious. Watch him 
at night. Have no definite grounds, but suspect connec- 
tions with German ships. Company warned by me on 
arrival at New York. Dixie O. K. [This baffled Jimmy 
completely.] Good luck, and watch day and night. Don’t 
trust crew of schooner. Pack a gun.” 

Jimmy dropped his head in his hands and murmured 
“ Ashes—I’m slipping !”’ 

Then he began to check up the various happenings of 
his journey that seemed to bear out the truth of Furnis’ 
warning. He recalled Burke’s prophecy, the offish manner 
of the schooner’s crew and the mate’s indorsement of 
Carroll. And then there was Carroll’s perturbation on 
hearing that war had been declared. He thought of the 
way the queer light in the office had emphasized that dark 
tinge to the man’s face, and he realized suddenly and fully 
that he was working for a negro who posed as a white man. 
Jimmy was a New Yorker, but that did not prevent his 
blood from jumping several degrees in temperature. Who- 
ever this chap Furnis was, he had certainly collected the 
dope, though how he had done it Jimmy could not 
imagine. 

“How are you progressing, Mr. Arnold?” 

Carroll stood in the doorway, regarding him severely. 
Not asingle sound had warned Jimmy of his approach, and 
his nervous jump was very excusable. But what had taken 
place in the half hour just past had transformed the boy 
from a plain unfrilled employee of a fruit company to a 
natural born rock-bottom Secret Service man—with an 
education. He waved the sheets of paper fuppantly. 

“Just reading over a steamer letter.’”’ And his confusion 
was thereby made plausible. 

Carroll put the usual bromide construction on the 
situation. 

“Oh, I see! From the Only One!’ he remarked un- 
pleasantly. ‘‘ You had best make haste, however. Dinner 
will be ready at one and I wish to instruct you in a few of 
your duties before then.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Jimmy. “I'll let the unpacking go. 
Be with you in two minutes, sir.’”’ 

Carroll retired—audibly this time—and Jimmy changed 
swiftly into white. As he straightened his tie at the mirror 
he made an effort to control his excitement; but he could 
feel the little hot and cold waves running up and down his 
spinal column. 

*“*Somewhere in the Bahamas,’”’ he whispered, grinning 
at his image like a well-fed bartender: “‘‘ Reported attempt 
to establish enemy base frustrated by young American.’ 
Rock me to sleep!” 

He bent over his bag for a second, fumbled about and 
extracted an automatic, which he stuffed quickly into its 
natural pocket. The puzzling, unsolved phrase of the 
message recurred to him: ‘Dixie O. K.’”’ To whom or 
what did it refer? He shook his head, hurried downstairs 
and out onto the veranda, where Carroll stood, impatiently 
tapping the floor with his foot. 

“Sorry to keep you waiting, sir,” Jimmy apologized. 

Carroll grunted unintelligibly and they swung down to 
the road together. 

“We'll go over to the plantation,” said Carroll, “and 
I'll show you how the business is run from that end. Now 
please give me some information about the States. What 
was the feeling in general when you left?” re 

Thereupon Jimmy recited, as nearly as he Ren the 
chain of events that had led up to America’s entry into'the 


war. Genuine patriotic feelings were seething round inside 
of him as he spoke. Without being unnecessarily profane, 
he gave the people who sink lifeboats and hospital ships 
very little chance of ever seeing the other side of the 
pearly gates. 

They were passing along a narrow road, flanked on both 
sides by heavy rank foliage, which shut off whatever breeze 
there might have been. Small drays, loaded with big 
palmetto carriers of pineapples and drawn by miniature 
fawn-colored horses, jingled past from time to time. The 
drivers, lolling grotesquely on the shaft by the hindquar- 
ters of their beasts, each gravely saluted them. Carroll 
gave no heed, but listened intently to Jimmy’s harangue. 
When the boy finally drew breath at a full stop, Carroll 
began to ask questions. There was nothing warm about 
the way he asked them, nor did he express an opinion 
on the answers. But it was evident, by the manner in 
which he touched on the really important issues in their 
natural sequence, that this man was as well informed as 
it was possible for him to be, with his finger on the vital 
point of each topic. 

When he came to naval operations, however, Jimmy re- 
tired into a reticent shell and was as dull as he could 
manage to be. The stupidity of some of his answers seemed 
to irritate Carroll. Finally he said, somewhat contemptu- 
ously: 

““You appear to have missed that phase of the war, Mr. 
Arnold.” 

‘Sorry, sir,’’ answered Jimmy contritely, “‘but it was 
too disgusting in spots. I cut out reading anything but 
the headlines. The last thing in the air when I left was a 
rumor that U-boats were traveling round in pieces under 
the coal in ships’ bunkers, and that sort of thing! I un- 
derstand that reports about U-boats killed the tourist 
season at Nassau.” 

He looked up sidewise at Carroll, whose face remained 
as expressionless as ever. 

““Um—yes; I believe the hotel did close early this year,” 
he said carelessly; ‘‘but I think that stuff about bases in 
the Caribbean is all rot.” 

Here the talk stopped. With a twist and a drop to a 
downgrade, the road brought them out of the shade and 
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into the sunshine of the cleared land. Jimmy shielded his 


eyes against the glare. 

There was a slope at a gentle angle for half a mile down 
to a thin fringe of palms, through which glimmered the 
blue water. On the left, at about the same distance, there 
was a rise opposite the main ridge, on which they stood. 
From the narrow valley between, rose thin gray columns of 
smoke, where the negroes were burning off and clearing 
more land. On the right the field extended for about five 
hundred yards, until it ran against a sheer wall of dense 
trees and undergrowth. Nearly the whole area, as far as 
the eye could see, was bristling with the green spears of the 
pineapple plants. 

For the better part of an hour Carroll led Jimmy through 
the cultivated section, explaining how the slips were 
planted; how long it took a crop to mature; costs of cut- 
ting, hauling, and so on. Jimmy perspired nobly and 
remembered all he could. He did not plan appealing very 
often to Carroll for advice. Gradually they worked south- 
ward toward the valley. 

Here about twenty men in shirt and trousers were 
sweating and hacking away with machetes. Some of them 
saw their approach, but about three or four who were busy 
in a sort of inlet in the brush laughed and chattered on 
without noticing. One of these was hilariously and hap- 
pily drunk. 

Your West Indian negro in that condition is a very 
strange sight. He is harmless, but his tongue is untied to 
the extent that he will talk on any subject under the sun, 
such as the merits of the British Navy or the virtues of 
rattlesnake oil. He will also talk to anything from a 
humming bird to the rear wall of a printing establishment. 

This man, who was squat, very black and bearded, 
waved his machete about his head in an alarming manner 
and chanted: 


“Rule Britahnnia! 
We cotch de ship; 
We cotch de crew; 
We cotch de money, too! 
Rule Britahnnia!” 


From the interior of his shirt he produced a black, 
square-faced bottle and raised it waveringly toward his 
mouth. Carroll darted forward, seized the bottle and hurled 
it far into the brush. Then he drew back his right arm 
and struck. The man swayed groggily and slumped into 
a heap. 

Carroll whipped out a handkerchief and wiped his 
knuckles, his glance sweeping the group as he did so. His 
face was as impassive as ever, but he breathed quickly. 

“The next man I catch at that business will get some- 
thing worse,” he said evenly. ‘‘You’re not being paid to 
drink on the.job—remember that!?’ 


~He looked slowly round the circle. None of the men 


-met-his stare save: one; a-tall-intelligent-looking negro who - 
was standing close to the spot where the fallen one lay. «~ 
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Jimmy, watching every movement of the performance, 
saw Carroll’s eyes skip this man. Little things like that 
are always noticeable at such times. Instantly Jimmy 
thought: 

“Carroll wouldn’t like to take a chance on the tall one.” 
And he took a good look at the man. 

He was dressed like the rest in a shirt and the memory 
of a pair of trousers; but the splendor of his build and the 
square set of his shoulders made his clothing of secondary 
importance. He was swinging his machete gently with one 
hand, and Jimmy saw the beautiful play of muscles along 
the glistening black forearm. He was fully as tall as Car- 
roll, and the clinging, sweat-soaked shirt disclosed the 
magnificence of his torso. 

As Jimmy was making this quick inventory of his 
points, the man took his eyes off Carroll, whom he had 
been watching with a sort of quizzical expression, and 
turned his head toward Jimmy. He saw Jimmy looking 
at him and grinned broadly. Aside from being a well- 
muscled man, Jimmy discovered, he also possessed a 
straight nose and a normal pair of lips. Then and there 
Jimmy decided that he was a good nigger. The grin was a 
regular grin. 

Carroll gave the word and they fell to work silently. 

“That’s the only way to handle ’em,” he said, coming 
back to where Jimmy was standing. ‘“‘Give one of them 
an inch and he’ll take a mile. Treat ’em like dogs and 
they'll sweat for you. It’s the same oldstory. Only about 
two of that lot are worth a curse.” 

‘What sort is that tall one?”’ asked Jimmy. 

““He’s about the best of the boiling,’’ Carroll answered 
shortly. ‘“‘Drifted ashore here. Works all right. Suppose 
you take an hour now and look things over. I’ve got to 
go back and see Sands.” 

With that he strode away foward the road, turning his 
head from side to side occasionally to watch the workers. 

Jimmy waited until he had disappeared through the gap 
in the trees, and then gave his attention to the group of 
men he had disciplined. The drunken man had risen to 
his feet, looking very sorrowful, and was feeling himself 
tenderly in spots. 

‘An’ all I wanted was jus’ one jolt!” he declared 
abjectly. 

“One mo’ snawt an’ you’d ’a’ been col’,’”’ said the tall 
negro severely, looking at Jimmy and winking. 

“Dat’s so, Brotha Grahnt,’”’ assented a chorus. 

“Don’ y’all ‘brotha’ me!” cried Grant, waving his ma- 
chete savagely. “I ain’ no psalm-singin’, holy-rollin’, 
heaven-boun’, swazzle-mouthed mishuna’y convert. Y’all 
betta learn to hol’ yo’ licka betta ’fo’ you come brotherin’ 
roun’ me!” 

“Yor true, you ain’ goin’ to git no salvashun by de Holy 
Ghos’ if you talk so!” cried an old gray-wooled negro with 
a hizh cracked voice. 

“‘T’ll get salvashun jes’ as soon as any one 0’ you conchs,”’ 
declared Grant, swinging away at a sapling. 

There was a difference in the way Grant and the rest 
spoke. They handled certain words like Englishmen, using a 
broad ‘‘ah”’ sound. Grant’s speech had another twang toit. 

Jimmy turned away, leaving them alternately wrangling 
and hacking, and walked leisurely down toward the shore. 
A strong breeze was tempering the heat slightly, and it was 
a blessed relief to his fagged and overcrowded brain. He 
passed now and then through straggling quartets of men 
and women, all of whom greeted him discreetly with 
Mornin’, chief!’’ or ‘“‘ Mornin’, Mist’ Arnol’!’”’ His name 
and station seemed known to them already. Jimmy gave 
them a polite ‘‘Hello!’”’ without paying much attention. 

Down at the foot of the slope he found a narrow path 
through the palms, and followed it, lizards scurrying away 
on both sides at the sound of his steps. As he came out on 
the other side and faced the vast empty stretch of blue 
water and sky, a sudden sense of loneliness, combined with 
about ten other separate and distinct feelings, swept over 
him. He gazed up and down the white staring beach and 
out over the sea, feeling like the last of his race. He, 
Jimmy Arnold, New Yorker and lover of the restless action 
that makes New York what it is, tied up alone on a blighted 
island, along with a snake who was planning to aid the work 
of death and devil on the Atlantic Coast. 

Fervently he prayed for an aéroplane, or anything that 
would have taken him well away from there. Had Carroll 
been a human being, possessed of the vital spark and the 
other things that go to make such a situation bearable, 
Jimmy might have felt differently. But a comparison of 
the man with some of his far-away friends quickly brought 
up pictures of what was now going on up in the big clean 
country he had so gayly quitted. The noonday sun beat 
down on the shimmering white of the sand and turned the 
sea to a blazing mirror, but Jimmy, standing slack- 
muscled, stared out upon it, with wide-open eyes, which 
saw nothing. His throat was, choked with a sensation that 
was new to him. It was not homesickness, but something 
bigger and finer. 

He-could see the black crowds on the Avenue, waving 
and cheering as thousands of men in khaki swept down 
its length in long brown lines. He could hear the quick 
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endless shuffle of feet keeping time to the 
tune that has never yet failed to win cheers 
from the throats and tears from the eyes 
of any American crowd, no matter what the 
place or occasion. As his imagination car- 
ried him pitilessly along, he fancied he 
could hear the music, faintly at first, far up 
the street; and he could hear the growing 
roar of the crowd as the old air came ever 
closer and closer, thousands of pulses quick- 
ening and hearts trembling to the irresist- 
ible appeal of one of the greatest war songs 
of all—Dixie—whirling from the brass and 
drum, throbbing and questioning, with a 
million yells in answer! 

“Hell!” said Jimmy, and felt for his cig- 
arettes. 

He tapped one nervously on his case and 
struck a light, but for some reason did not 
apply it. Instead, he wheeled and cocked 
his head toward the trees, listening in- 
tently. The cigarette slipped unheeded to 
the sand. 

Back along the path he had traveled 
there was a rhythmic rustling in the dry 
leaves, and louder and louder, like an echo 
to his thoughts, came the ringing melody, 
whistled as he had never heard it whistled 
before—tenor and air in perfect time and 
harmony. 

“Two men!” he thought; and then the 
unexplained words of Furnis’ message 
flicked into his brain. ‘‘ Dixie O. K.”” Was 
there some connection here? 

The whistling broke off short as Grant 
stepped out of the shadow and walked 
quickly down toward him, grinning defer- 
entially. 

“Mr. Arnol’?”’ he queried. 

“That’s me!”’ answered Jimmy, smiling. 

“Did y’-all hea’ me comin’?”’ He ran 
his thumb gingerly along the shining blade 
of his machete and regarded it question- 
ingly as he spoke. 

“T didn’t hear you, but I heard the tune 
you were whistling,’ answered Jimmy 
meaningly, and watched sharply for a re- 
sponse of some sort. 

Gran’t face relaxed and he broke into a 
delighted low laugh. 

*°S all right, den!’’ he chuckled. “Mr. 
Furnis say he goin’ to fixit. Say all I gotta 
do is to dog behine you an’ whis’le Dixie; 
an’ if you don’ pay no ’tention afta three 
0’ fo’ days I’s to tell you whea’ you can 
fin’ dat letta he wrote. Den he say, if you 
can’t undastan’ de letta, I’s to try an’ tell 
you all about ev’ything; but not befo’. 
He say you might think I was a lia’.” 

Jimmy laughed. 

““Why in the world didn’t he write the 
letter out in plain English and give it to 
you to keep for me?”’ he asked. 

“’Cause I’ll tell you why, Mr. Arnol’: 
Dat Carroll he don’ tell Mr. Furnis dat he’s 
fired until jus’ about de time de schooner 
was due to leave; an’ den he keep a pow’- 
ful close lookout on him. So de bes’ he can 
do is to write dat funny letta an’ hide it. 
An’ he tell me what to do when de ship jus’ 
about to pull ’way f’um de whawf. An’ 
Carroll, he standin’ watchin’ him all de 
time! Dat de kine he is.” 

“Oh, I see!” said Jimmy. 
American, are you?” 

“T suttinly am, Mr. Arnol’! Whis’lin’ 
Grant’s my name; an’ I was bawn right in 
Washin’ton, D. C.” 

“How in the world did you get down 
here?” 

“Oh, jus’. driftin’. I been driftin’ now 
quite a spell. Spec’ I won’t stop driftin’ 
till I gets back to de army again.” 

“You’ve been in the army!” exclaimed 
Jimmy. 

“Fo’ yea’s; in de cavalry. Been sorta 
travelin’ since den. Wasa Pullman powta, 
sparrin’ pahtna fo’ a coupla o’ heavies, a 
waita at a hotel in Washin’ton, did a little 
whis’lin’ tu’n with a troupe in vawdeville; 
but de boss was a coke snuffer, an’ I quit 
dem. Wukked fo’ de Doo Ponts, down in 
Hopewell, las’ yea’, an’ I’m hea’ mos’ly fo’ 
my health!” 

There was an indescribable emphasis laid 
on this last word, and Jimmy laughed. 

“What was the trouble?” he said. 

“Well, boss, to tell de Gawd’s hones’ 
truth, I got into a little scrape in a crap 
game a while back ova yonda in Myama; 
an’ I beat it down to de whawf an’ hide me 
in a boat. I goes soun’ asleep behine a pile 
of rope, an’ when I wake up we was p’intin’ 
out fo’ dis islan’; an’ I been here eva 
since.” 

“Right!” said Jimmy. 
the high dope?” 

“Tt like dis,” Grant answered—‘“‘an’ I 
hope I neva see de shady side of Brawdway 
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again if it ain’ true: Dis here Carroll’’—and 
here he faced toward the pathway—‘“‘he 
ad bad actuh. Mr. Furnis, he wise 
me to de layout ’cause he sorta like me, an’ 
he say he kin trus’ a nigga what been in de 
cavalry. Carroll, he pullin’ some mighty 
quea’ stuff, fo’ a fac’! Goin’ off on de 
schoona afta da’k an’ comin’ slippin’ back 
at dawn. Mr. Furnis, he get jerry to dis 
same time as me. Twice in de pas’ month 
we seen dat. Dey don’ ca’y no lights; but 
he ain’ put out de moon yet counta dis 
waw! Him an’ me was sittin’ here chin- 
nin’ about Richmon’ an’ Nawfawk, an’ 
a-peelin’ de ole eye mighty ca’eful. By 
an’ by, mebbe ’long tawds three o’ fo’ in 
demawnin’, here she come, runnin’ fo’ home 
befo’ de dawn catch her. She quiet like a 
ghos’ an’ no one talkin’ abawd her. We 
watch till she head roun’ de ben’ yonda, an’ 
den we eases ’long tawds home fas’; an’ we 
on de job same as eva in de mawnin’.” 

“‘That does look funny,” Jimmy agreed. 
“How did Furnis find out about Carroll 
being a college man back in the States?” 

“T think it was like dis,’’ Grant an- 
swered, wrinkling his forehead and wiping 
away the perspiration with the back of his 
hand: ‘Mr. Furnis an’ him was both ova 
to Nassau quite a time back; an’ while Mr. 
Furnis was foolin’ roun’ in dat big hotel ova 
dere some one of dem rich American gentle- 
men see Carroll passin’ through de lobby. 
He jump up an’ take a good look at him, 
an’ den he come back an’ tell de frien’ he 
sittin’ with all about him. He say dat Car- 
roll raise a awful rumpus in dat college 
whea’ he was, ’cause dey sorta put de jody 
on him fo’ somethin’; an’ he say dey had 
a big lot ’bout it in de papuhs at de time. 
Mr. Furnis, he lissen an’ takeit allin. Dey 
was a lot of it dat I didn’ quite git.” 

“T see!”’ said Jimmy, nodding his head. 
“And what do you think about this 
schooner business?” 

“Mr. Arnol’, I don’ think nothin’ ’bout 
it. I know dey’s somethin’ wrong. I been 
layin’ roun’ de whawf one o’ dem mawnin’s 
afta she come back from one o’ dese side 
trips, an’ I kin see de marks on her deck 
whea’ de paint been dented an’ scraped. 
An’ she smell some too. Kin always tell 
when oil been on a ship, same as on a freight 
ear. Now den, whea’ he git dat oil? An’ 
whea’ she go? Dat somethin’ I’ll lay one 
hundred bucks an’ play her straight across 
de bawds dat Mr. Carroll ain’ goin’ to 
tell bout in a hurry. Dey’s plenty 0’ quea’ 
craf’ in dese waters, lemme tell you! 

“Now Mr. Furnis, he goin’ to wise de big 
chief up in Noo Yawk, an’ he say dat it up 
to you an’ me to hol’ de fowt till dey get 
action on de case. An’ don’ you believe 
none o’ dat stuff what Carroll may pass 
you ’bout Mr. Furnis bein’ a walkin’ ad- 
vuhtisement fo’ a distillery, either. Dat 
was all put on to throw him off de track an’ 
get him ca’less. 

“You packin’ a gun? Dat’s de ticket! 
An’ keep her on you, ’cause I smells trouble 
somewhea’. She boun’ to come; an’ when 
she do—here’s yo’ shine! Dey ain’ no- 
buddy or no German ’sassinator goin’ to 
put nothin’ ova on de U. S. A. whiles we 
on de job. Ain’ dat so?” 

“You spoke a mouthful!” said Jimmy 
enthusiastically. 

“Tf you needs me in de evenin’—you 
know dat tune—Ah Was Bawn in Vuh- 
ginia? Well, you kin whis’le dat any time 
down along de road to de whawf an’ I’m 
boun’ to hea’ you. Don’ let dat boat crew 
ax you no questions. Dey’s as bad as Car- 
roll. I’m goin’!” 

He made a gesture with one black paw, 
which signified secrecy, friendship and con- 
fidence’ all at once; then he passed from 
sight among the trees. There was no whis- 
tle this time, only the rustling of the leaves. 
Jimmy looked at his watch. It was ten 
minutes to one. 


“Ah was bawn in Vuhginia; 
Dat’s de state dat’ll win y’u!” 


He chanted the words after the manner 
of Al Jolson when that artist is on the run- 
way at the Winter Garden and charms his 
audience by a flutter of his white glove in 
the spotlight. 

Jimmy tensed the muscles of both arms, 
waved them ecstatically skyward, wheeled, 
and then the’sun beat down on nothirg but 
the white sand and the sea. The first oliied 
conference was over. 


Iv 


WO weeks passed quickly. They weie 
days of hard work for Jimmy and nights 
that filled him with a nervous delight. In 
the mornings he would rise at daybreak and 
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swim in the chilled water. His breakfast of 
fruit, grits and coffee was served to him at 
seven by a shuffling black wench, and then 
he was off for the fields. The schooner had 
gone, come back, and gone again; and still 
there was a considerable portion of the crop 
ripening for shipment. It was‘his particu- 
lar duty to watch the field hands. The 
office work was light and the evenings 
generally found him free. 

During this period Carroll’s attitude 
toward him had remained unchanged. He 
talked to Jimmy infrequently, and then on 
cut-and-dried topics. When the schooner 
brought mail and papers on her return trip 
there was some interchange of views; but 
it was of the most desultory sort. Meal- 
time talks usually were confined to Ba- 
haman subjects, on which Carroll possessed 
a fund of information. It was evident that 
he avoided the war as a subject. Only once 
did he slip up verbally. 

Jimmy casually called his attention one 
noon to a long press article on the proba- 
bility of U-boat bases somewhere in the 
Caribbean. Carroll profanely and vehe- 
mently condemned the idea. 

“That sort of press hash sickens me!” 
he declaimed. “I should think the public 
would be about to choke on it by this time, 
from the amount of it they have had to 
swallow.” 

Jimmy held his peace; but Carroll’s 
words rang rather hollow. 

The boy had eaught on to the work 
quickly. As Carroll had said, it was not in- 
tricate. He managed the field hands well 
enough. Indeed, there was far less trouble 
among them after Jimmy took hold. This 
puzzled Carroll, who had expected any- 
thing, from race riots to mayhem. He 
might have found an explanation in the 
fact that a certain big negro, about whom 
Carroll knew little or nothing, aside from 
his propensity to whistle in a maddening 
and continuous manner, had quietly but 
very firmly let it be known that “‘he’d bus’ 
de black dome off the fus’ English flatfoot 
who pestered his li’l’ American buddy!’’ 

So much for the days. But the nights 
were meat and drink to Jimmy. It was on 
the second evening after his arrival that he 
had his first taste of what it meant to keep 
up with Carroll. 

New to the game of watching, he had 
gone upstairs shortly after dinner. In the 
gloom of his bedroom he had struck a 
match and applied it to the wick of the 
lamp. Then, suddenly struck with the ab- 
solute stillness of the house, he had stopped 
short and listened. One of the huge roaches 
that infest the islands scuttled with a rasp 
across the matting. Jimmy cursed it ab- 
stractedly under his breath. For the life 
of him he could not have explained his 


state of mind. He had left Carroll peace- 
fully rereading the papers beside the big 
lamp downstairs. It was impossible that 
the man could have moved without his 
hearing him. Away off in the brush a cur 
yapped once, and then the dead quiet 
settled down again. 

The dull heat, sucked in all through the 
burning day by the roof planking, beat 
downintotheroom. Jimmy’s neck dripped 
sweat and the backs of his hands were cov- 
ered by a fine dew. He had forgotten what 
he had come for. Uneasily he shifted his 
weight from one leg to the other. Perhaps 
two minutes passed. Still the tense silence 
held. Then a captive fly, caught in the 
folds of the mosquito bar, buzzed plain- 
tively. It sounded like the rattle of a train 
to Jimmy. 

He relaxed, wiped his face and hands on 
a damp handkerchief and tried to cough 
naturally. It was a weak attempt. 

To back up his play he drew out several 
of his bureau drawers and slammed them 
to with as much noise as possible. Then he 
blew out the light and hurried along the 
hall to the stairhead. He made three or 
four quicksteps down, stopped andsnapped 
his fingers disgustedly. Beside the brightly 
burning lamp, amid a welter of crumpled 
papers, stood Carroll’s chair—empty. 

He ran down and out on the veranda. 
On the top step he paused for a second. 
The roadway was dimly visible in the 
bright starlight. Up it came the regular 
scuff-scuff of heelless, flapping leather san- 
dals, and a negro shuffled past, crooning 
over and over something about: 


“You cahn’t get to Heaven 
With tobacco in your mouth.” 


The song and scuffling receded gradually. 
A frogs’ chorus scraped dismally some- 
where. Jimmy walked quickly out into the 


0 | road. Which way had Carroll gone? 
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On the south lay the fields. On the north 
through the brush and trees ran innumer- 
able paths, leading to many different little 
clearings, each with its palm-thatched 
cabin on it. Jimmy knewit would bea waste 
of time to try that lead alone, and hurried 
on. As he reached the straight downgrade 
he began to whistle. He whistled loudly 
and jerkily; but the tune was recognizable, 
even in the darkness. 

He was a bare hundred yards from the 
shore and the palms were beginning to take 
form against the stars, when a black shape 
appeared out of nowhere at his side. 
Jimmy’s jump from a standing position 
would have made a creditable showing at 
the Olympic games. 

_ Theshape chuckled and voiced the opin- 
ion: 

“Y’-all is as nervous as a witch cat.” 

Thereupon Jimmy relaxed his legs and 
told his story in as few words as possible. 
Grant grunted and spent a few minutes 
eeraeoe his head audibly. Finally he 
said: 

“He ain’ come dis route, ’cause I been 
chewin’ my plug right yonda fo’ half hour. 
I guess de otha chance is de main one. 
Y’-all betta watch yo’ step an’ at de same 
time shake a laig.” 

With this he moved up the hill, and 
moved fast. After he had gone about two 
hundred yards he turned off to the right, 
and Jimmy, trailing at his heels, found him- 
self passing over hard-packed ground be- 
tween walls of high brush and stunted 
growth. No air stirred through the trees, 
and Jimmy perspired freely as Grant in- 
creased his speed. Sometimes the air was 
oppressively sweet with the fragrance of 
night-blooming jasmine, and again with 
the poisonous reek of sumac. 

The path led straight to the north. Once 
or twice they passed through clearings, 
where the cabins were sealed tight against 
the invading sand flies and mosquitoes. As 
they skirted the houses Jim could smell the 
family smudge burning, as well as the in- 
evitable other odors that are seldom miss- 
ing from the negro domicile. 

Grant did not speak, giving only an oc- 
casional warning grunt when they struck 
rocky ground. Once he stopped short and 
Jimmy nearly climbed his back in the 
pitchy dark. The blood pulsed in his ears 
as he listened. A sneeze would have 
sounded like the world exploding. Then 
Grant started on, and Jimmy breathed 
loudly and relievedly through his nose. 

This ‘‘imitation of the Jungle Book,” as 
Jimmy phrased it, lasted for about twenty 
minutes, when Grant twisted off to the 
right once more, but at a reduced speed and 
moving very cautiously. The brush be- 
came lower, and the approaching wash of 
water told Jimmy that the shore was close. 
They rounded another little bend in the 
bush and the dark outlines of a cabin ap- 
peared, tiny streamers of light leaking 
through the badly joined planking. Grant 
was now going at a bare crawl and he mo- 
tioned Jimmy to the same pace. The flut- 
ter and flap of the restless water covered 
the noise of their movements, and Jimmy 
breathed easier. 

Grant skirted the edge of the brush circle 
about the house, going sometimes on all 
fours. They came round to the seaward 
side, where the light made a golden are on 
the grass, coming brightly through a flimsy 
curtain hung in the doorway. On the right 
of the door was an open window, with its 
solid wooden blind swung back. Grant sig- 
naled to Jimmy and began to creep slowly 
toward the house. He moved along the 
ground like a big black snake. After a 
minute Jimmy saw his head silhouetted 
against the window. It turned quickly to 
the right and left, and then dropped from 
sight. He came rustling back at a quicker 
pace. 

“Ain’ no one dere,”’ he whispered as he 
ne near. ‘‘Guess dey gone off up de 
shoe. 

*“Who’s they?”’ asked Jimmy, speaking 
aloud. 

For answer Grant laid his hand lightly 
on Jimmy’s arm and slowly tightened his 
grip. Then he moved quickly back to one 
side of the house, keeping an ear cocked 
toward the shore. Presently, when they 
were out of the direct light, he stopped and 
Jimmy listened in turn. Grant’s fingers 
flexed again and he looked down inquir- 
ingly. For a second or two the boy did not 
respond; then he nodded in answer, Some- 
one was coming along the shore. After a 
moment Carroll’s voice was easily recogniz- 
able. He was talking in what seemed to be 
a humorous vein, for at frequent intervals 
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there came a high-pitched, rather musical 
laugh in response. 

Grant held Jimmy motionless as Carroll 
stepped into the lighted area. With him 
was a woman, dressed in a nondescript col- 
ored skirt, a white waist hanging loosely 
from her shoulders, after thenative fashion. 
She was nearly as tall as her companion, 
and, to use a homely adjective, was built 
along strapping lines. One arm was about 
Carroll’s neck and she was peering laugh- 
ingly up into his face. Even in that light 
Jimmy could see that her color was not al- 
together white. 

Grant pulled at his arm, and, without 
further waiting, they slowly and breath- 
lessly crept back the way they had come. 
et they regained the main path Grant 
said: 

“Dis ain’ de fust time I trailed him here, 
Mr. Arnol’.”’ ; 

“Tt’s the first and last time for me, 
though,’ Jimmy answered, and brushed 
savagely at his neck, where an errant hard- 
back was making himself at home. 

During the rest of the time Jimmy never 
made the mistake of allowing Carroll to 
slip off unseen. After dinner in the evening 
he would pick up a book or a paper and sit 
on the other side of the table from him, or 
would go out on the porch and wait for the 
other to make a decisive meve. So Car- 
roll, when he did leave the house at night, 
would have to do so openly, and there was 
never any doubt as to the direction he took. 
Sometimes he would not go at all, and 
Jimmy would have a poor time of it, read- 
ing distractedly and praying for midnight 
to come. Frequently he would go outside, 
cross the road and sit in the dark, where he 
could watch the man without being under 
the continuous strain of keeping up a dis- 
interested and innocent appearance. 

Only once, when the schooner had gone 
Lack with her load, did Carroll act really sus- 
piciously. Jimmy had been on the wharf 
when the boat left and had noticed that 
Carroll seemed worried. There had been 
a short talk aside between the captain and 
himself just before the crew cast off and 
neither of them seemed pleased. The rest 
of the day Carroll spent in the office, and 
Jimmy put Grant on a dray carting pine- 
apples in order that he might keep an eye 
on him. During the dinner that night Car- 
roll was glum, and walked out of the house 
without saying a word. 

Jimmy saw him turn down the road, and 
then waited two minutes before following. 
Grant picked him up a short way from the 
house and nipped the signal whistle before 
it had budded from his throat. He re- 
ported Carroll as having passed slowly, 
‘heading straight for the shore. They went 
down swiftly and tiptoed out on the pier. 

They could see the faint gray of his 
white suit moving slowly back and forth. 
He walked about like a man waiting for a 
train, aimlessly. Twice he lit matches to 
look at his watch. This lasted for the better 
part of an hour, and then he came back so 
swiftly and silently that they barely made 
the corner of the office in time. They 
crouched there as he went by, muttering, 
and. then followed him to the house. 

Jimmy, sauntering in casually after a dis- 
creet interval, found him reading Vanity 
Fair and smoking. Neither Jimmy nor 
Grant could ever find a satisfactory expla- 
nation for Carroll’s actions that night. 

On the morning of the fifteenth day after 
his arrival Jimmy woke at his usual hour 
and quietly made his way out of the silent 
house and down the road to the shore. Or- 
dinarily he bathed from the pierhead, but 
this morning he trotted a quarter of a mile 
over the hard sand until he reached a little 
spit of coral. Here he slipped his light 
gown and waded out into the placid water. 
The sea was a grayish violet flecked with 
faint golden streaks from the rising sun. 
Jimmy swam noiselessly out for fifty yards 
and back, enjoying the dead quiet and the 
grateful coolness to the full. He stood up, 
streaming in the shallows, and began to 
brush the water from his shoulders, but 
stopped, one hand poised above his neck, 
his jaw hanging and eyes wide. He jumped 
for his gown and tore back along the shore. 

Some place, somewhere, either off the far 
side of the island or away out at sea, two 
shots had been fired. It was not the dull 
booming of big guns, but more like the 
sharp pop-pop of a quick-firer, Jimmy 
thought. Several times hestopped abruptly 
to listen, but there was no repetition. 
Coming to the road he slowed to a walk 
and considered. Ninety-nine explanations 
for the incident came to him, but he could 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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A correct size 


for every car 
—at District Service 
Stations everywhere 


HE members of this happy clan 

hardly know a battery “grid” from a 

piece of cheese. They don’t know 
and don’t want: to know about the func- 
tions of “electrodes” or “electrolytes,”’ 


They are tickled to death to leave all 
that engineering “dope” to their battery- 
bug-friends, and the expert who runs the 
Prest-O-Lite Service Station down the 
street. 


What they do know is that the little 
box of power, labelled “Prest-O-Lite,”’ is 
an all-the-year-’round, one hundred per- 
cent performer in wet, dry, hot and twenty 
below zero weather; 


—that it carries in storage the neces- 
Sary surplus power to feed the electric 
head-lights and spin the stiffest engine 
under conditions that would have forced 
any other man’s battery to lay down on 
the job. 


They know that the Prest-O-Lite 
Service expert is the proper party to pass 


of the 


on the condition of the battery and from 
time to time apply the simple treatments 
necessary to keep it up to its rated capacity. 


They know that this service man’s 
station is just down the street. That it’s 
an easy matter to stop the car at his place 
for a few minutes once a month; 


And—they know that the said Prest-O-Lite 
Service man is a human being—a deserving bat- 
tery engineer who in accordance with our well 
known policy makes no charge for ‘‘inspection”’ 
or distilled water—but has his fixed rates for all 
other services rendered. 


If you can say ‘“‘Amen”’ to this solution of 
all your car battery problems you are eligible 
to membership in the Prest-O-Lite Clan. 


Drop us a line today and we will put you 
in touch with our nearest service station man, 
who will be on the lookout for your first call 
and will treat you as we want a lifetime cus- 
tomer treated. 


The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Lite Clan 


The Oldest Service to Automobile Owners in America 
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Tank-Power Under Hood of Willys-Knight 


WHY did the British select the 
Knight sleeve-valve motor for this 
tremendously difficult and desper- 
ately important task? 


BECAUSE the sleeve-valve 
Knight motor is supremely quiet, 
vibrationless and absolutely de- 
pendable— 


BECAUSE the sleeve-valve motor 
holds every world’s record for length 
of run, power produced, absence of 
wear and lack of carbon deposit. 


a 
NEVER was more conclusive 
proof of a motor’s supreme superi- 
ority. The success of the “ Knight”’ 
in the Tanks is unqualified. 


PROFIT by this proof in the 


selection of your car. 


AGAINST all the arguments for 
all other types of motors is this 
out-weighing advantage of the 
Willys-Knight—the Knight is the 
only type of motor that improves 
with use! 


ADDITIONAL reasons for pre- 
ferring the Willys-Knight are its 
noiseless body construction and its 
moderate cost. 


Our volume enables us to mar- 
ket this more efficient and _ self- 
preserving motor at a remarkably 
moderate cost. 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars 
Canadian Factory, West Toronto, Canada 


$1625 
f. 0. b. Toledo 


Price subject to change 
without notice 
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not find one that suited. At the house 
everything was still quiet. He went softly 
upstairs and dressed hurriedly. 

In five minutés he had reached the top 
of the long slope at the edge of the fields 
and was staring out across the water, his 
eyes snapping with excitement and his 
teeth chewing joyously at his underlip. 

Even the dullest landsman can tell a de- 
stroyer when he sees one, and Jimmy was 
not altogether a landsman. At that dis- 
tance he could just make out the unique, 
unmistakable build of her. The low-hung 
black smoke screen was being laid swiftly 
as she bore away on a course heading to the 
southwest. He could almost hear the rac- 
ing thud of her engines and the sharp, 
snappy orders echoing along her deck. At 
that moment he would have traded jobs 
with the lowliest oiler aboard her. The 
smoke flag drew steadily away and away. 
He watched minute after minute until she 
was just a faint blur on the horizon. His 
mouth was shut in a tight line and his eyes 
blinked rapidly as he stared after her. 
When he could see nothing but the faintest 
streak of black vapor away out at the edge 
of the world he raised an arm and waved 
her on, like a man urging home a winner at 
the track. 

Breakfast that morning was something 
to be hurried through simply as part of the 
daily routine. His mind ran amuck with 
conjectures and hopes. It seemed certain 
he was the only soul on the island who had 
heard the shots. At that hour all the ne- 
groes had surely been asleep. From the 
floor above there was no sound. Carroll 
generally rose about eight. If he had 
heard the shots he would have been on the 
move long before this. Jimmy felt -reason- 
ably sure that he alone knew. As to what 
had been the cause for the firing he could 
only guess; but that was sufficient to bring 
a sparkle of excitement to his eyes and 
make him wave his fork deliriously about 
his head. 

Standing on the veranda he lit his morn- 
ing cigarette and looked down toward the 
harbor. He could hear the faint jingle of 
trace chains and the cursing of the dray- 
men as they backed their animals into the 
shafts preparatory to the day’s work. The 
first few groups of men and women shuffled 
and swayed past on their way to the fields. 
Somehow, what had happened that morn- 
ing had made him feel less isolated. 

Grant had not yet passed the house, and 
Jimmy decided to let him know what had 
taken place before they started on the 
day’s work. He went up the road and 
waited at a spot not far from the entrance 
to the field, out of sight of the workers. 
Presently Grant came into view, swinging 
along at a good gait. Jimmy beckoned to 
him and the big black broke into a trot. 
As quickly as possible he outlined the 
events of the morning. 

Grant grinned from ear to ear and slapped 
a joyful leg. 

“Action comin’, boss!’’ he chortled, killing 
ten bugs on a leaf with a spray of tobacco 
juice. ‘We goin’ to have ol’ man Carroll 
standin’ on one ear and prayin’ for peace! 
Bring ’em all on!” 

“Listen!” said Jimmy hurriedly as the 
rattle of hoofs sounded down the road. 
“Tm going to take a chance and watch 
on the pier to-night. Got a hunch—that’s 
all. I’ll have the office open. Come down 
a little after dark.” 

_ Grant answered with one of his majestic 
waves of the hand and passed on into the 
field. A dray came into sight a few seconds 
later. 
Vv 

HAT night found them both squatting 

in the darkened office, talking in whis- 
pers. Jimmy was naturally keyed up some- 
what. Hereported Carroll as writing letters 
in the living room and showing no signs 
of leaving the house. To avoid suspicion 
Jimmy should have to go back at a reason- 
able hour. There was a new moon low in 
the sky, and looking out of the open door 
they could just distinguish the faint out- 
lines of the roof supports and a stretch 
of star-specked water beyond. Except for 
their guarded whisperings and the light 
lap-lap of the water at the piles beneath, 
everything was wrapped in the deep night 
quiet. Once a black figure drifted by 
toward the end of the pier. Grant bounded 
noiselessly to the doorway, with Jimmy 
after him. A sickening stench of rotten 
flesh tainted the air. Grant drew Jimmy 
back to their seats. 

“One of de Barbados men goin’ to set a 
shark line,’”’ he whispered in explanation. 


THE SATURDAY 


The time dragged along, and they shifted 
their bodies from one positiori to another. 
Grant, his mouth filled with tobacco, ex- 
pectorated silently at regular intervals and 
told marvelous and unprintable stories of 
his wanderings. | The little moon dropped 
below the horizon and a deeper dark settled 
over everything. 

At last the roosters began their eleven- 
o’clock crow. Jimmy would have to go 
back. Without speaking, they locked up 
the office; and, for some unaccountable 
reason, both turned and walked softly 
down to the end of the pier. For a space 
they stood looking out over the calm stretch 
of water; and in their state of mind a 
fleet of phonographs, sailing under their 
own steam, with a bearded walrus whistling 
the Holy City atop of each, would not have 
surprised them in the least. Finally Grant 


aid: 

“‘T’ll watch from down yonder fo’ a spell. 
Flicka yor bedroom light when Carroll hits 
de hay. You neva can tell, boss.”’ 

The light in the living room was turned 
low when Jimmy walked in. There was no 
sign of Carroll, and Jimmy supposed he 
had gone to bed and left the light burning 
low on purpose. That was good, hethought. 
He started toward the dining room for a 
drink before going upstairs. 

“Out a trifle late, Mr. Arnold.” 

The voice camefrom afar corner. Jimmy 
started violently. Carroll’s face leered up 
at him from the depths of a big chair in 
the shadows. He noted the boy’s nervous- 
ness composedly, a slight smile twitching 
at the corners of his mouth. In that light 
his eyes glittered like fine points of diamond, 
and the color of his face was ghastly. It 
was yellow, pasty and soft-looking, like 
an amber death mask. A moment Jimmy 
stood staring, fascinated; then he turned 
and went quickly upstairs. Jimmy was sick 
of the business. 

He dragged off his clothes slowly, letting 
his nerves relax, and sat in the window, 
staring out into the night and smoking. 
He thought of Grant waiting patiently 
down there in the dark for the signal. It 
was getting along toward twelve now, and 
Carroll would be coming up soon. 

There was no wind stirring, and even at 
that hour the least movement brought out 
perspiration. The cigarette began to dry 
his throat. He flicked it out onto the grass 
and watched the tiny drop of red die slowly 
away. There was a noticeable haze across 
the stars.. He began to be conscious that 
he was very, very tired. 

What the deuce was the matter with 
Carroll? He stole to the doorway and lis- 
tened. The reek of a pipe filled the hall 
and Carroll coughed suddenly and loudly. 
Jimmy groaned. There was nothing for it 
but to sit up. He knew Grant would not 
leave until he saw the lamp flicker. He 
took a long drink of lukewarm water, boiled 
against typhoid, and made a face over it. 
There was cool water down in the dining 
room, but he would not have gone down 
for all the water in the world. He went 
back to his seat. 

The stars were barely visible now and 
the air was very heavy. Time passed and 
he caught himself nodding. He fixed his 
eyes on the light shining out on the grass 
below and prayed for it to vanish. Then 
Carroll tapped the ashes from his pipe and 
Jimmy’s hopes rose. He waited and waited 
for the first sound of ascent; but none 
came. He was too tired to think straight. 
Maybe Carroll had fallen asleep down- 
stairs. A heavy breeze rustled ominously 
through the leaves of the trees and fanned 
his hot face. 

“Storm coming up. Gee, that air feels 
good!’’ he thought drowsily. 

Slowly his head sank. He shifted his 
tired body sidewise until his forehead rested 
on one arm. The other trailed limply over 
the window sill. 

The glow on the grass below died out, 
and there came a barely audible creaking 
in the hallway. Carroll paused in the door- 
way for a space, making sure that the boy 
was sleeping soundly. Then, without tak- 
ing his eyes off the sprawled-out figure, he 
moved easily toward the heap of clothing 
on the foot of the bed. There was a curious 
look of speculation on his face as he began 
to run his hands lightly over it. This ex- 
pression changed as his fingers encountered 
something. He nodded in a satisfied man- 
ner, and without disturbing anything drew 
out Jimmy’s automatic and thrust it into 
his pocket. He stretched out one hand 
toward the light, hesitated, shook his head, 
and backed out noiselessly, step by step, 
from the room. Jimmy’s toes scratched 
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feebly at an exposed area of ankle, where 
a malicious mosquito was prospecting for 
food; but the head never lifted. 


He dreamed a horrible dream about 
snakes, which he could not see, crawling up 
his back. He investigated with one hand 


-and found he was wet, and started up as a 


white flare of lightning shocked his brain 
out of its stupor. Gust after gust of rain 
drew gray curtains across the window, and 
the thunder rolled menacingly. Still dazed 
with sleep, he stared about him. The lamp 
was blazing high, its chimney cracked and 
black with smoke. He lowered it hastily 
and looked at his watch, lying on the table. 
It was three-fifteen. 

Where was Carroll, and what had hap- 
pened during the three hours he had slept? 

He went into the hall and listened. There 
was no light below, and Carroll’s door was 
shut. It was impossible to hear anything 
for the heavy drumming of water on the 
roof and the frequent crashings of thunder. 
The chances were a hundred to one that 
Carroll was safely in bed and sleeping 
soundly through the storm. 

The coat of his pyjamas flapped clammily 
at his neck and he dropped it to the floor. 
There was no use in worrying any more 
that night. Grant had probably got tired 
of waiting and gone to bed. He blew out 
the light. Then it occurred to him that 
there might be a considerable quantity of 
water coming in the window, and he stepped 
cautiously into the dark to see. His feet 
encountered something of a pool, and he 
raised his hands to draw down the sash. 
Thereupon the rain, after the obliging man- 
ner of tropical rains, dropped suddenly from 
a series of blinding sheets to a mere patter, 
and then stopped altogether. That was 
good, Jimmy thought; he would still have 


air. 

The lightning, as if angered by the rain’s 
departure, began to flare almost continu- 
ously. Jimmy stuck a heedless head out of 
the window and watched. It was like a 
stage effect he had seen sometimes in mu- 
sical comedies, when the man at the spot- 
light slips an alternating black-and-white 
wheel over the lens of his machine and re- 
volves it rapidly. This was better than a 
musical comedy, though. He could see 
everything in startlingly clear outlines—the 
sweep of the foliage down to the shore; 
the tops of the palms; and, beyond them, the 
black of the harbor, dotted with occasional 
whitecaps. The air had been cooled by the 
storm and felt deliciously soothing to his 
bare back. He yawned largely in the face 
of a vicious spurt of lightning. 

A rain squall scurried across the island, 
pattered aimlessly over the top of the 
house and died away out toward the sea. 
Jimmy began to let the world and its wor- 
ries slip away. 

His eyes were half closed with the delight 
of being able to let go of everything and 


- drift off, when there came a brilliant flash, 


revealing a picture that snapped up his 
drooping head and left him staring wildly 
into the darkness. There was a pause of 
fifteen seconds, followed by a torrent of 
sharp, jagged streaks, lighting up the whole 
scene. Jimmy leaned far out, regardless. 

Something white and small was riding 
into the harbor. In the intermittent flashes 
it seemed as if a tiny white pillar were being 
moved over the surface by some great hand 
hidden underneath. 

Then the light went out again and Jimmy 
was left in the dark, gripping the sill, eyes 
straining against the blackness. 

After what seemed an infinite period of 
waiting there came two prolonged flashes. 
The truth broke upon him, and he could 
feel the palms of his hands grow cold and 
wet, clutching the wood; for the pillar of 
white, ever so much closer now, was human, 
and he saw it move back along a gray-black 
roundedsurface, barely distinguishablefrom 
the water. As it went it pointed an arm 
toward a group of gray figures standing 
close to a little towerlike object. 

Jimmy’s first coherent thought was of 
Carroll. There was no light or sound to 
indicate that he was awake, and Jimmy did 
not stop to find out. In two steps he was 
at the bed, fumbling and feeling eagerly. 
His searching fingers found nothing but 
soft handfuls of cloth. Over and over he 
felt. Too much time was passing. He 
found a match and struck it. A very brief 
search was enough. The gun was gone; and 
Jimmy knew well who was responsible for 
its disappearance. 

After that, any definite plan was impos- 
sible. His one idea was to get out of the 


house and down to the pier. Once there, he | 
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ISIT the Adlake, America or 
Crown dealer in your town. 
He’s a good bicycle man to know. 
Ask for these models by name. 
Look for the trade symbols 
shown above. 


See the snow-white head, the 
patent dart finish, the lustrous 
enamel and the ultra-style in 
every line. 

Each model has the genuine, 
patented, one-piece Fauber Crank 
Hanger—trouble-proof and effi- 
cient always. 


Not until you’ve seen these handsome 
bicycles can you appreciate their beauty. 


Great Western Manufacturing Co. 
La Porte, Indiana 
World’s Largest Makers of Bicycles 


oe oe 
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This snow-white head with patent dart 
finish on every Adlake, America or Crown 
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FFEATHER-WEIGHT * - FLAT-KNIT 


Union Suits 


Get this point, men— 
the fabric is knitted 


Absorbent fabric plus roominess 
—this is the Lastlong comfort com- 
bination you'll like. 

Look ahead to the perspiration- 
pouring days and buy Lastlong 
Union Suits now if you wish to be 
not only cool but dry. 

Lastlong Union Suits are care- 
fully cut to fit your chest and 
trunk sizes. They can be had in 
loose-fitting athletic and other 
styles. 

The flat-knit fabric will appeal 
to you, it’s quite different from 
most knitted underwear and it 
certainly is as light as you could 
want it. Popular prices. 


Ask your dealer to show you 
Lastlong Union Suits 
Write for booklet and sample 
swatch of fabric. 


Lastlong Underwear Co. 
349 Broadway New York 


Rider Agents | Wanted 


Everywhere to ride and exhibit cE 
the new Ranger * ‘Motorbike’ com- 
pletely equipped with electric light , 
and horn, carrier, stand, toc ol tank, 
coaster-brake, mud guards and 
anti-skid tires. Choice of 44 other # 
styles, colors and sizes in the fa- 
mous ‘Ranger’ aes of bicycles. 
DELIVERED F REE on approval ee 
and30 DAYS’ TRIAL. Sendforbig 4% 
free catalog and particulars of our 
Factory-direct-to-Rider marvelous 
offers and terms. 
TIRES Lamps, Horns, Wheels, 
Sundries, and parts for 
all bicycles—at half usual prices. 
SEND NO MONEY but tell us : 
exactly what youneed. Donot buy until you ‘Wy \ 
getour prices, terms and the big FREEcatalog. 


MEA CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept. D-55, CHICAGO 


Savi es time, money, 
Ty It Fee for 20 Days: eno rakes | 
handy foruseondesk, ledger,etc. Used byU.S.Govt., 
B.&O.Rwy., thousands of businessand professional 
men, Sent by parcel post for 20 day freetrial.Send § 
ro money but Z write to-day. The 


Ya Ray Co., Room 2196 § 
Med No. 220 West 42nd 
a Pe New York City, ¢ 


| | dark. 
| him, he knew. He would stand by it and 
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could see what might be done. As quickly 
as he dared he passed along the hall and 
downstairs, barefooted and sure of his 


| ground. 


Then he went into the pitch blackness of 
the living room, hands outstretched, feel- 
ing his way. He came to the big table and 
swung to the left. A few more steps and 
he would be at the door. 

One knee crashed into the arm of a low 
chair and it shunted loudly across the floor. 
Jimmy reeled forward, striving to regain 
his balance. He reached the door and 
stood listening, breathing hard and feeling 
with panicky fingers for the bolt. There 
was not a sound from above; but his im- 
agination pictured Carroll as already creep- 
ing, with that cat’s step of his, along the 
hall and down the stairs toward him. 

He found the bolt and shot it back. The 
door opened with scarcely a sound and he 
hurried quietly down on the grass. Pausing 
for a second, he looked up, half expecting 
to seea light: ; but the upper floor was dark. 
All this had taken about two minutes and 
a half, and it seemed to Jimmy as though 
he had already lost the game by delay. 
Then he ran. 

Down, down through the blackness he 
sped, bare to the waist, his flying feet bruis- 
ing themselves time after time on sharp 
coral pebbles. What he was going to do he 
could not have said. Common sense told 
him to rouse Grant; but that would mean 
more time lost. 

He dared not shout. There was just a 
Chinaman’s chance that Grant had dupli- 
cated his mistake and gone to sleep, waiting 
for the signal. If not, he would goit alone 
and plan as best he could. 

The friendly lightning had quit. It was 
only when he saw the faint shapes of the 
palms and felt that he was running along 
the level that he slacked up and gave his 
lungs a rest. Trotting easily, he passed 
through the trees, heard the wash of the 
water, and realized that from then on he 
must take his time and go softly. Dropping 
to a walk he crossed the beach and set foot 
cautiously on the pier. In the inky shadow 
of the roof he stood and listened hard, 
mouth open wide to quiet his gasping. 
Except for the pounding of his heart and 
the lapping of the water he, could hear 
nothing. 

“Now that you’ve got here, what are you 
going to do about it?”’ he thought. He 
looked out along the black length of the 
pier and hesitated. For once in his life 


| Jimmy Arnold was afraid. It was not the 
| idea of a fight that scared him, for he had 
| never feared that in his life; but it was the 


thought that he would have to go on into 
the darkness unarmed, and feeling his way, 
as he had felt it through the living room a 
few minutes before, not knowing when a 
hand might grip him by the throat or, 
worse than that, lay itself lightly on his 
bare shoulder. 

After all, what could he do? It was 
idiotic to think of going on alone and taking 
a chance of a bullet’s ending him in the 
The office was only a few feet from 


wait for developments. He put out a hand 
and nearly yelled as it touched something 
cold. Nothing happened, and he reached 
out gingerly again, shaking as he did so. 
Then he cursed himself when he found he 
had touched only the knob of the office door. 

His body was in a dripping sweat and his 
throat was dry; but that touch was his 
salvation. From that instant he began to 
get mad and reckless. 

There was no boyish diffidence about the 
way he managed that little walk of forty 
feet toward a hidden enemy, and he 
masked his face with nothing like a tea- 
room smile. Head and shoulders were 
slanted well forward, arms bent at the 
elbow and slightly extending. His eyes were 
narrowed to little angry slits, and the string 
of choice and varied honest American cuss 


_words, sliding out in breathless whispers 


through his set teeth, would have scared 
the soul out of an army mule. 

Then began the nerve-racking game of 
listening. Every few feet of the way he 
paused, straining his ears to catch the first 
warning sound. Had they come ashore? 
That uncertainty was the worst part of it 
all; but, beyond the water noises and the 
accustomed night sounds from the land, 
there was nothing. 

The end of the pier was only eight or ten 
feet distant when he dropped to all fours, 
fearing lest he should be visible from the 
water. He knew now that, though they 
might be lying no more than an oar’s length 
from it, they had not set foot on the pier 
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itself. Very, very slowly he crept forward 
to the end, and at last his ears caught a 
sound. 

From somewhere, not many feet away, 
came the murmur of voices, indistinct, 
blurred, but unmistakable. He could tell 
that they were close to him by the way 
they were pitched, and after a few seconds 
another regularly recurring noise drove 
home that idea. This was the light wash of 
water along the steel sides of the boat. 

Suddenly his body stiffened and a chill 
brought out the goose flesh on his spine. 
Something was crawling toward him across 
the boards. There had been a rasping, as 
though cloth had been slid over the splin- 
tered wood. He did not wait to be caught 
at the end of the pier. His legs seemed 
paralyzed as he turned and very gently 
began to creep back the way he had come. 
Every muscle in his body was urging him to 
leap to his feet and run, and it took all the 
control left him to keep up that sickening 
blind crawl through the dark. 

Whatever the thing was, it sensed the 
change and abandoned its stalking tactics. 
Jimmy sprang up, his heart in his mouth, 
as a big black mass surged down upon him. 

“Who dat?’’ came a sharp whisper, and 
Jimmy could have wept for sheer nervous 
relief. 

“Keep your shirt on, Norfolk!” he hissed 
joyfully. 

Two long black tentacles were wrapping 
themselves round him as he spoke. 

“Bless Gawd, honey!’’ whispered Grant, 
breathing a huge breath of relief. “I 
thought you was Carroll. You sca’ed me 
speechless.” 

““How’d you get here?” asked Jimmy, 
patting him delightedly. 

Sg Been heer alldetime. Fell asleep waitin’ 
fo’ yo’ light to go; an’ I wake when de 
stawm come. I see dat boat comin’ into de 
ha’bo’ by de flashes, an’ I sta’t fo’ de house 
to git you, somehow. Den somethin’ goes 
flyin’ pas’ me in de da’k, an’ I say: ‘Dat’s 
Carroll!’ An’ I come trailin’ ’long afta you 
close as I dast to. An’ heer Lis. What we 
goin’ todo? You got yo’ gun?” 

“Gun—hell!”’ Jimmy began. 

There was a tiny click in the darkness 
AS they blinked into the glare of a flash- 
ight. 

“Mister Carroll!’’ instantly called a low 
voice from the water. 

‘‘Hands up, you two!”’ came from back 
of the light. 

“Hands up, you black 

And then Grant rushed. There was a 
crashing report and the light dropped to 
the ground. 

“Oh, Gawd!” shouted Grant, and the 
shout trailed off into a groan. “Git him, 
boss!’ 

Jimmy heard a body thrashing on the 
floor. The light made one tiny white spot 
on the boards; the rest was shadow. A 
hand shot down toward it—and Jimmy left 
the ground. 

He went in low and hard, teeth set to- 
gether and head down. His shoulder caught 
Carroll squarely in the belly, and the grunt 
the man gave echoed to the roof. 

“Attaboy!” yelled Grant. “Git dat 
gun!” 

Carroll staggered back; and Jimmy, 
hugging like a grizzly, gave him the old 
heel trip. Carroll went down like a falling 
star, but the next second both of his hands 
were feeling for a hold at Jimmy’s throat. 

‘“Hedrop’ degun!” Grantshouted. “Oh, 
git him, kid! Git him! Jus’ lemme lay my 
han’ on dat gun!”’ 

Jimmy jerked his head loose from the 
tightening grip and freed one arm to strike. 
Carroll was rolling desperately from side to 
side. Jimmy struck again and again into 
the dark as the tearing fingers began to set- 
tle a second time about his neck. 

It was only by gouging at Carroll’s face 
until the man yelled with pain that he man- 
aged to break the hold. He could hear 
shouting from the water and he knew that 
in a few minutes it would all be over. 

“Stand ’em off with the gun!” he gasped; 
his breath was coming in long sobs. 

A terrific blow jarred his skull, and he 
reeled up sidewise to a standing position, 
his brain numb. Carroll was on him in- 
stantly, and Jimmy went down, twisting 
and striking. It was like fighting a monster 
in some awful nightmare. His blows, for all 
the desperate strength he put behind them, 
seemed to land harmlessly on the big mass 
above him. 

Carroll’s elbow was grinding with diabol- 
ical force into his head, and one big palm 
tore at his jaw. Mad with agony, Jimmy 
managed to squirm a scant few inches to 
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one side and felt a sudden relief as Grant’s 
voice yelled: r 

“Gotcha now, you devil!” 

Carroll cursed chokingly, and Jimmy 
could feel the weight slowly shift from off 
his body. Someone gurgled horribly for 
breath. 

“T gotcha now!” Grant exulted. Jimmy 
rolled free and leaped to his feet. “‘Fin’ dat 
gun, kid!” panted Grant. 

Carroll’s heels drummed a tattoo on the 
planking as Jimmy began a series of wild 
sweeps along the floor with both hands, 
searching through the darkness for the 
missing automatic. 

A glittering white fan of light swept 
across the water, wavered, and then settled 
on the pier. Jimmy looked down. Carroll 
lay back, writhing, across Grant’s chest. 
One long ‘black arm was crooked, straining 
about his neck. 

From the water came vague shouts and 
commands; but Jimmy paid no heed. Ten 
feet from Grant’s head lay the automatic, 
glistening in the light, and he sprang toward 
it. As he did so he was half conscious of 
two loud reports—one from close at hand 
and the other from a distance. 

He grabbed the gun and turned in time 
to see Carroll, with a convulsive heave and 
twist, sink his teeth into Grant’s neck. 
There was an unearthly scream as the ne- 
gro’s hold fell away, and Carroll leaped to 
his feet. Straight at Jimmy he charged, 
head thrust forward. 

Jimmy fired one blind shot squarely into 
the face, and then went down like a feather 
as the insane bulk crashed into him. His 
head thwacked full on the boards. There 
was a momentary agony of shots and yells, 
which died away to a pleasant buzzing mur- 
mur as he sank and sank, backward, into 
soothing darkness. 


There was a streak of gold playing across 
something clean and white, and some 
strange smell was filling Jimmy’s nostrils. 
He tried instantly to sit up, but found that 
if he did the back of his head would un- 
doubtedly fall out; so he lay quiet and 
looked very slowly and carefully round. 

“Easy, boy; easy!”’ said someone. 

A tall man in white, with gold braid at 
his throat, was bending over him, feeling 
gently at his head. 

Jimmy saw that he was lying on clean 
linen in a small white-painted hospital- 
smelling room. Through a round brass- 
rimmed hole in the opposite wall poured a 
column of bright sunshine, splashing every- 
thing with a cheerful yellow. 

“‘Gosh!”’ said Jimmy, grinning weakly. 
“Where on earth am I?” 

“How do you feel, first?’’ countered the 
tall man, sitting down beside him and laying 
oa casual fingers on his wrist. 

He had gold buttons up and down the 
front of his coat, Jimmy discovered; and 
also he had a pair of nice blue eyes and a 
funny long nose. 

“Dead from the shoulders up!” an- 
swered Jimmy, and ran a hand over the 
wad of bandages at the back of his head. 

“Liestill, then!’? commanded the doctor, 
snapping the lid of his watch to. ‘‘ You’re 
in the sick bay of the U.S. Destroyer Hous- 
ton, just about fifteen or twenty feet from 
the scene of that five-reel feature drama 
you were getting away with when we breezed 
in here last night.’ 

Jimmy picked one question out of a 
dozen he wanted to ask. 

“Did you get ’em?”’ he cried, half sitting 


up. 

“Oh, we got ’em, right enough!’’ the 
doctor assured him; and Jimmy relaxed 
happily. . “Following instructions,’ he con- 
tinued, “we should have been here yester- 
day morning to make our call on your 
friend, Mr. Carroll. We'd been patrolling 
these waters for some time, and were 
headed north when we picked up a wireless 
telling us to run over here and look up that 
gentleman, for reasons best known to the 
Department. I must say they had the 
right dope on him, too, though how they 
got it none of us yet know. 

“Then one of our chaps spotted that 
devil baby of the Kaiser’s now being inves- 
tigated by us for the benefit of mankind in 
general, and we went gallivanting off after 
her. We did so much of that, and walloped 
round the corners of so many of these 
blasted islands in our haste, that it was 
rather late when we pulled back this way 
last night. 

“First thing I knew, there was an awiul 
lot of running round on deck, and someone 
was blathering away about a shot being 

(Concluded on Page 57) - 
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‘Eat it Without a. 


ONSERVATION today is the world’s 
crying need. In order to save lives, 
we are saving not only coal, sugar, wheat, 


fats—but also many essential forms of 


meals. 


Every American housewife can serve 
Underwood Deviled Tongue with a clear 
conscience, knowing that she is thereby 
helping to save those ‘‘essential’”’ meats 
for our soldiers and Allies overseas. 


And it will be a pleasure instead of a 
hardship. Underwood Deviled Tongue 
has a fresh, appetizing flavor, the kind 
of flavor that has made Underwood 
Deviled Ham famous. 


Guilty Conscience 


eserves 


mild spices—that’s what it is! Just 
taste it—in omelets, croquettes, sand- 


wiches—just as you use Underwood 
Deviled Ham. 


“GOOD TASTES FOR GOOD TIMES” 
is a book of 66 famous little Red Devil 


Recipes—new, unusual dishes for every 
meal. Free. Write us for it. And order 
a can -of Underwood Deviled Tongue 
from your grocer today—two sizes, 20c 
and 35c. If your grocer has not yet 
received a supply, send us his name and 
address and 20c, and we will send you 
an economical can to try. 


Delicious tongue, 
cooked em casserole to 
keep in all its choice V 
delicacy, then chopped : 
fine and mixed with 


IX with 


the famous Underwood 
Deviled Dressing of 


or water. 


he 
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DEVILED TONGUE HASH 


Underwood Deviled 
Tongue three times its bulk of 
mashed or chopped potato. 
with salt and moisten with soup stock 
Melt a tablespoonful of 
butter in a frying pan, put in the hash, 
and cook slowly and evenly till a 


brown crust is formed on the bottom. 


and fold like an omelet. 


Everybody must eat 
some meat, but every- 
body can help save the 
“essential meats’ by 
getting the Underwood 
Deviled Tongue habit. 
WM. 


52 Fulton Street Boston Mass. 


Season 


Loosen from the pan with a knife 


Serve hot. 


Ball wll. 


“BRANDED WITH THE DEVIL 
BUT FIT FOR THE GODS” 


UNDERWOOD CO. 
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Women prefer Auto-Lite because it ts) 
not only adequate, but equally simple! * 
and dependable. 


ting & Ignition 


Makes Good—Because Made Good 


The world’s largest 
builders of cars use Auto- 
Lite. 

Cars of highest price 
are equipped with it. 

And manufacturers of 
lower priced cars are will- 
ing to pay more for the 
finer and more depend- 
able service Auto-Lite 
gives, 

Our mammoth special- 
ized factories daily pro- 


duce 1800 systems in or- ° 


der to meet this demand. 
It is the perfected prod- 
uct of experts—a highly 
specialized product. 


It is our one and only 
product. \We concentrate 
everything in order to 
excel in this one basic 
necessity for all makes 
of automobiles. 

We originated the six- 
volt principle, separate 
unit, now looked to as 
the standard of highest 
quality. 


The most advanced 
scientific methods and 
equipment, the most 
modern facilities and 
largest of resources are 
necessary in order to pro- 
duce the efficiency that 


characterizes every Auto- 
Lite system. 


Otherwise we could 
not have built the world’s 
largest institution de-— 
voted exclusively to mak- 
ing electric starting, 
lighting and ignition sys- 
tems for motor cars. 

The pleasure, service 
and convenience of your 
car largely depends upon 
its starting, lighting and 
ignition system. 

It is so important that 
you should make sure 
the next car you buy is 
equipped with Auto-Lite. 


Electric Auto-Lite Corporation 


Head Office and Factory, Toledo, Ohio 


Detroit Sales Office, 1507 Kresge Bldg. 


(Concluded from Page 54) 

fired. After that there was a general speed- 
ing up all round; and by the time I got on 
deck we had swung into close range and 
you were putting the finishing touches to 
the finale of your benefit performance. 

“Between having their business arrange- 
ments ruined by you on shore and our 
extradramatic last-act entrance, the Teu- 
tonic members of the party seemed a bit 
econfused—I might almost say homesick! 
They potted away at us once or twice with- 
out meaning much by it. Soon as might 
be, we climbed over them and investigated 
the Home Defense foree—meaning you and 
your ex-cavalry friend. Your personal 
uniform consisted of one pyjama leg, a 
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complete state of coma and a gun in one 
hand. The rest of your squadron, at present 
in an adjacent room and inquiring for you 
every three minutes, was lying beside you, 
bleeding like a stockyard massacre and 
begging you to wake up. AsI came up I 
heard him say: 

““*Boss, ef you’ll jes’ bat one eye, dis 
nigga gonna kiss you!’ 

“You displayed much common sense by 
keeping your eyes shut. When he found 
out who we were he saluted, like the good 
nigger he is, and crumpled up. I dug the 
bullet out of his thigh, and he’s O. K. now.” 

““Where’s Carroll?” In spite of himself 
Jimmy wriggled a little under the bed- 
clothes as he asked the question. 
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“Oh, Carroll?” said the doctor easily. 
He picked a cigarette from his case, lit it 
and inhaled deeply. He rose and dropped 
the match stub through the porthole and 
blew a fragrant cloud of smoke into the 
golden shaft of light. Then he answered in 


an offhand way: ‘‘It was what you might | 


call one large night, last night! What?” 
He looked reflectively at the wisps of 
blue turning and billowing in the sunbeams. 
Jimmy’s eyelids fell, and his face was 
drawn with a sensation very new to him. 
“You said it,’’ he murmured soberly— 
“one large night!” 
From somewhere close at hand came the 
minor melody to the Memphis Blues, 
whistled magnificently. 
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look right into the terrible glare. And that 
is why so many actors—especially the 
blondes—are compelled to wear amber 
glasses when they are not working in the 


set. 

The blondes are less fortunate than the 
dark ones in other respects, for Clara says 
the brunettes stand late hours lots better 
than their fairer sisters. ‘‘The Turkish- 
bath women tell me that blondes are per- 


_ feet sights the next morning,” she says. 


Which reminds me of a remark made by 
Goodhue, camera man to one of our stars 
of second magnitude. 

“What’s your greatest problem, Frank?” 
I asked him one day. 

“Shooting the Vernon out of So-and-So’s 
face the morning after,’’ he replied. 

Vernon, you may not know, is a suburb 


_ of Los Angeles, removed from the local 


ordinances regulating dancing and the con- 
templation of the wine when it is red. 

When I said that beauty was not even 
skin deep one thing I had in mind was the 
question of complexions. For, strange as it 
may seem, a good complexion, though de- 
sirable, is not at all essential in the pictures. 
One of the best-known queens of the cinema 
has a skin like a waffle iron, but grease paint 
and powder will fill up anything excepting 
an ingrowing disposition. 

Even wrinkles, which in the old days 


i gave us so much trouble, can be removed 
_ by clever lighting. A clear-center amber 


_ filter over the camera lens will perform 


wonderful dermatological services, and we 
have small spotlights, called wrinkle eradi- 
cators, which flood the epidermal valleys 
with light, thus eliminating shadows caused 
by the regular illumination of the set. 

In close-ups of faces full of wrinkles and 
crow’s-feet we use back-lighting and then 


_ soften the face with a gentle though lumi- 


nous shadow. 
There is one well-known beauty of the 


: _ sereen who, though past fifty, still plays 


oung-girl parts with splendid success. This 


_ 1s possible by the aid of four things: Clara 


tells me the lady has had a few reefs taken 
in her skin by some strange surgery; she 
devotes splendid care to herself, and is a 
wonder at make-up; but above all she 
recognizes the tremendous responsibility of 
the camera man and electrician, and con- 
sequently has a couple of these artists in 
her employ. They have been with her a 
long time and know all the tricks of post- 
dating the lady’s almanac. 


Double Chins and Dimples 


One day this mature madam submitted 
to having a “‘still’’ beside one of our young- 
est beauties, but stipulated that she must 


_ see the print before it was released by the 


publicity department. To the astonishment 
of everybody but the camera man shelooked 
as young and beautiful as her little sister 
star. Asarule, however, we do not subject 
the elderly queens to fierce lighting, and the 
older they are the darker the sets. 

There always has been something rather 
gruesome about beauty attained with 


_ needles and knives, and fortunately we 
_ have stunts that quite do away with such 


_ terrific aids. 


’ Suppose, for instance, one 
begins to develop that horror of all women, 
a double chin; what can we do about that? 
Do we ask her to have the offense removed 
either under chloroform or by the futile 
assistance of the silly sweat bands? We do 
not. Angel face simply has her extra chin 
painted a beautiful cerise; and, as red 
comes dark in the camera, instead of the 
lady’s facial festoon reflecting light the 
neck appears in shadow with an effect quite 
sylphlike. ‘ 


(Continued from Page 26) 


Another way to eliminate this matronly 
bugbear is to have its owner keep her head 
erect and never let the chin drop down upon 
its comfortable cushion. I was watching 
Mr. Mills directing one of his famous pets 
a while ago, and Al, his camera man, con- 
stantly had to remind the lady to hold her 
head up. 

“Chin!’? he would call, and up would 
bob her head, only to drop again in some 
tense emotional scene. ‘Chin!’ he would 
call again, and up again would go her head. 
He had the poor lady bobbing like a cork, 
and strutting round with her nose in the 
air like one of the sniffy rich. 

Dimples are supposed to be marks left at 
birth where the angels kissed the cherub, 
but this heavenly origin does not account 
for some of the dimples the fans rave about. 
No, it’s wonderful how a little red grease 
paint will make the angels ashamed of their 
handiwork. 

A crooked nose may seem an insur- 
mountable handicap, but in our language 
there are no such words. If one side of the 
nose is too heavy a little red grease paint 
will throw it down in shadow; and should 
the bridge be bent by some past mishap or 
Nature’s muddling we just rectify the de- 
fect by a straight high light, applied by 
Number One grease paint. A flat thick 
nose that looks as though it had been put 
on hot and ran all over the face may be 
pinched down to chiseled beauty by shad- 
ing the sides with red and high-lighting the 
bridge. 

Some of our fairest faces are slightly 
bent, and every woman knows that one 
side of her is better than the other; I 
learned this when I was a photographer. 
Clara tells me the hairdressers always study 
the two aspects carefully and then address 
their task to rectifying the defect and in- 
structing the lady in her most bewitching 
poses. 

We have one screen beauty whose nose is 
so bent that we always shoot her from one 
side; her eastern aspect is quite ravishing, 
but from the west she is unworthy. I wish 
I dared tell the name of another, perhaps 
the greatest professional beauty of the 
screen—now, let’s hear the scramble fér 
this doubtful compliment!—yet she is so 
much better in the west that nobody has 
ever seen her eastern exposure upon the 
silver screen. 

Mathematicians speak with deep emo- 
tion of squaring the circle, but such geom- 
etry is child’s play for real artists. To 
change a moon-faced Swede girl, with high 
flat cheek bones like an Eskimo belle, 
into an oval-faced Madonna is one of our 
modest miracles of grease paint. A face can 
easily be narrowed by moving the high 
lights of the cheek bones closer to the nose 
and then shading down the cheeks. 

But if we don’t use surgery there are 
some other stunts that give a good imita- 
tion of its results. One young doll who has 
an army of admirers permits us to take a 
full quarter of an inch off the end of her 
nose! No, not with the knife, meat ax or 
other blade, but simply with grease paint. 
She has the most wonderful lamps on the 
screen, and is always shown with her head 
tilted forward, looking out from under her 
classic brow; and in this position the ca- 
mouflaged end of her nose mixes with the 
shadow under it and the effect is very 
saucy. 

In a recent picture wherein one of our 
queens played two parts she changed her 
whole appearance in the poor character by 
shortening her nose in this manner. 

So perfect are some of the make-ups now- 
adays that the closest inspection will not 
reveal the counterfeit. One of our queens, 


wishing to test a particularly difficult 
make-up, experimented on the hardest old 
nut on the lot. She went out one gate and 
came in by another, where she was stopped 
by the gatekeeper and refused admission 
to the studio. As close as she was the sus- 
picious old boy did not penetrate the de- 
ception until she laughed. 

On another occasion a well-known critic 
and fan, after viewing a recent picture, came 
out to the studio and delivered himself as 
follows: 

“Why, in the name of heaven, does 
Marie draw the big salary when the ‘poor’ 
girl who played opposite her had her 
skinned to death for real acting?’’ 

“Well,” said Mac, the publikitty guy, ‘‘as 
Marie was playing both parts perhaps that 
will explain her salary.” 

Another surgical effect is attained with 
collodion. This rubbery liquid when dry 
has an astringent quality and is often ap- 
plied on the temples to pull up the outer 
ends of the eyes in imitation of the Mongo- 


lian; collodion may also be used to raise 


the corners of the mouth. 


Character Make-Up 


And this reminds me that one could 
writea wholestory about charactermake-up, 
but I’ll stop only long enough to say that 
straight noses may be made crooked by 
sticking a small thimble up one nostril or 
by painting a bent high-light down the 
bridge. 

We have one chap whose ears stick out 
like semaphores; this blemish matters 
little in character parts where the auricled 
pendants are concealed in the hair, but in 
“soup and fish,’ where the hair must be 
brushed smartly, it is necessary to stick the 
ears close to the head by means of adhesive 
plaster, 

Sears are made by first painting with 
collodion to get the drawn, puckered effect, 
and then using a deep-pink grease paint for 
the gash and high lighting the edges. 

Eyebrows are perhaps the easiest to 
make, All one does is to paint out one’s 
own and then inscribe any design that 
suits the fancy. Only to-day I saw a flat- 
faced extra girl with high, inquiring, Gibson- 
ian brows penciled almost two inches above 
her own. In the case of heavy dark brows 
and lashes, such as many men possess, the 
color of the sockets must be carefully tested 
for the proper make-up. If too dark there 
will be no contrast, and the results will 
look like two burnt holes in a towel. 

Visitors at the studios are bewildered and 
amused at the various colors one sees in 
different make-ups. Here is a girl with pink 
sockets; the next one’s eyes will swim in a 
sea of topaz; that young lady is fond of blue; 
and many will display a ghastly green— 
especially the young extra girls who are en- 
joying their vampire dreams. As arule the 
color is the result of elaborate experimenta- 
tion. Every case is individual and there is 
no fixed rule; tests alone will determine 
the color. Blondes with very fair skins 
have great difficulty in giving size and bril- 
lianey to the eyes because of the lack of 
contrast between the skin and the eyeball, 
so the sockets have to be darkened. 

The reason no definite chromatic scale 
can be stated is due to very elusive quali- 
ties in the human skin. Two faces will look 
identical in texture and color, yet one will 
reflect light while the other absorbs it. I 
have seen old-time camera men lose heavily 
on a bet as to the way a certain face would 
photograph. 

I once knew an old French-Canadian 
who filled his few scrawny hairs full of shoe 
blacking to make them look like more. 
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The Carbon Paper 
That Gives Satisfaction 
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Better Work 
Bigger Salaries 


There is a double reward 
for carbon copies that are 
beautifully neat and legible. 

There is the mental satis- 


faction in knowing that your . 


work is as well done as it can 
be. There is the substan- 
tial dollars-and-cents reward 
of business advancement for 
the secretary, stenographer, 
or typist whose carbon copies 
rival the perfection of original 
letters. 

Insure the neatness, legibility, 
and permanency of your office rec- 
ords by using MultiKopy Carbon 
Paper. Its correct, scientific com- 
position and smooth surface insure 
uniformity of results and extraor- 
dinary durability. MultiKopy is 
unequalled for manifolding. 


Let us send you some 
samples of MultiKopy 


We will be glad to send you sam- 
ple sheets of MultiKkopy Carbon 
Paper so you can see for yourself 
how you can improve the quality 
of your work through its use. 


Sold by principal dealers through- 
out this country and Canada. 


Improve the appearance of your 
letters by using Star Brand 
Typewriter Ribbons. They give 
sharp, clear impressions. 


Made for all Machines 
F. S. WEBSTER CO. 


335 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
NEW YORE: 
pie AP Thy 114-118 Liberty Street 
: CHICAGO: 
14 N. Franklin Street 
PHILADELPHIA: 
908 Walnut Street 


PITTSBURGH, PA.: 
830 Park Building. 
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—Health 
without drug- 
taking. If you need 
a natural, gentle laxa- 
tive, just eat,each day,a de- 
licious bran muffin made from 


‘Pillsbury’s 
lealth Bran 


The larger, cleaner, coarser flakes supply 
the right amount of roughage to accom- 
plish the desired laxative effect. Then 
too—the Pillsbury recipe, printed on the 
Pillsbury package, produces a breakfast 
muffin that is really delicious! Don’t 
doubt it—try it—forget medicine—use 
PILLSBURY’S HEALTH BRAN and 
bid good-bye to constipation. 


Insist Upon Pillsbury’s 
Large Packagel 
15c 


(Except in Far West) 


If your grocer cannot supply you, send 
25c for a full-sized package (the 10c addi- 
tional is for wrapping and postage). 


Department ““S” 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


This 
Package! 


Ask 
For 


POWDER IN SHOES 
AS WELL AS GUNS 


Foot-Ease to Be Added to Equipment of 
Hospital Corps at Fort Wayne 


Under the above heading the Detroit 
Free Press, among other things, says: ‘‘The 
theory is that soldiers whose feet are in 
good condition can walk further and faster 
than soldiers who have corns and bunions 
incased in rawhide.” 

The Plattsburg Camp Manual advises 
men in training to shake Foot=Ease in their 
shoes each morning. 

One war relief committee reports, of all 
the things sent out in their Comfort Bags 
or ‘‘Kits,’”’ Allen’s Foot=Ease received the 
most praise from the soldiers and men of 
the navy. It is used by American, French 
and British troops, because it takes the 
Friction from the Shoe and freshens the 
feet. There is no foot comforter equal to 
Allen’s Foot=Ease, the antiseptic, healing 
powder to be shaken into the shoes and 
sprinkled in the foot-bath, the standard 
remedy for over 25 years for hot, tired, 
aching, perspiring, smarting, swollen, tender 
feet, corns, bunions, blisters or callouses. 

Why not order a dozen or more 25c. 
boxes to-day from your Druggist or Dep’t 
Store to mail to your friends in training 
camps and in the army and navy? 
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From across the street the deception was 
adequate, but close up—ow! The same 
thing happens on the screen when our dolls 
attempt a dreamy splendor of their eyes by 
loading their lashes with heavy black goo. 
In the long shots they may get away with 
it, but in the large close-ups beaded lashes 
look like dripping tar brushes. 

Our most alert headliners—especially the 
more advanced and abandoned vamps— 
are now using real hair to add length and 
thickness to their own inadequate winkers. 
This is done by spirit-gumming a small nar- 
row strip of artificial lashes immediately 
above one’s own and letting them rest upon 
the real ones. Besides appearing more con- 
vincing, heavy long lashes, such as the wig 
maker can furnish, will throw the eyes into 
the soft alluring shadows that drive the 
Anthonys mad. 

Once in a while Clara moralizes on this 
beauty stuff, and when she does she usually 
says something. 

“Say, Jerry,’”’ she whispered as we sat 
together in the projecting room the other 
night, ‘‘what’s the matter with your scena- 
rio bunch? Why do they always harp on 
the same old strings—lost love, lost virtue, 
lost fortune, lost honor, lost everything but 
the greatest of them all—lost youth? 

“Tf you do not believe that women value 
youth above all other virtues you should 
attend a beauty parlor. I can think of no 
more dramatic situation than an interior 
set showing twenty women in all stages of 
half dress, tragically trying to get back 
their lost youth.” 


Wise Words to Flappers 


**And nobody knows of this tragedy so 
well as the hairdressers, for besides wit- 
nessing the extremes to which some of the 
poor creatures will go we hear their stories. 
A hairdresser is a mother-confessor to every 
desperate women who is trying to stay the 
hand of time. When a woman lets her hair 
down she has let down her last defense, and 
the truth is then so evident that there is no 
chance to fool anybody. At that moment 
any good-looking well-groomed hairdresser 
becomes her superior, and the poor seeker 
after beauty sits before her in sheer humil- 
ity and pours out her whole soul. My, 
what some of the women would do to get 
back their youth! 

“‘That’s why I discourage these extra 
kids from making up too strong. They 
come from the studios in droves, some of 
them still in their teens, and want to be 
dolled up like the women of thirty. 

“*Toearie,’ I say, ‘you already ee 
the greatest charm there is—and that is 
youth. A snubnose dairymaid of seventeen 
is more beautiful in the eyes of the world 
than all the made-up professional beauties 
of the stage. So why compromise this 
greatest prize by trying to look like com- 
plex older women? It is your duty to be 
beautiful, of course, only you’re tangled in 
your definitions. If only you knew how 
some of the headliners would give every- 
thing they possess for what you have you’d 
hang on to it for dear life. Exercise; ever- 
lastingly care for your teeth; brush, brush, 
brush your hair; cut out the highly per- 
fumed powders, as they are too acid for 
kid’s skin; stick to tale—it won’t last long, 
but it’s healing and 2 

“But that’s about as far as I get, for the 
foolish pinhead isn’t believing a_ word I 
say—which is the way of youth. But they 
get the idea good and plenty ten years 
later—which is the way of the world. 

“The men of course give us lots less 
trouble than the women, for with a few ex- 
ceptions beauty is not their capital stock 
in trade; in fact, the professional male doll 
is fast becoming unfashionable. The soft, 
putty-faced boys of a few years ago are 
having hard sledding helding their jobs in 
competition with the athletic and muscular 
plain-but-manly type. At that we still 
have one of those beautiful gods with the 
curly hair and cow eyes, and it is rumored 
that he is supporting a well-known beauty 
doctor—quite professional, I mean.’ 

One day a studio snooper handed me this 
one: ‘‘I suppose that good-looking wife of 
yours will be workin’ here soon, eh, Jerry? 
They tell me Harold Vaughn is looking for 
a new lead and is after Clara. They say 
he’s been down to her place every mornin’ 
this week. Of course I don’t know any- 
thing about it, but you know 

“Clara,” I said, when I arrived home 
that evening, “how about this Harold 
Vaughn stuff? Is he coming to see you 
every morning at the studio, and is he 
trying to lure you into the pictures?” 


EVENING POST 


‘Well, you suspicious old thing! Now 
that you know, I suppose I’ll have to con- 
fess; though—though—lI promised Harold 
I wouldn’t tell—even you. Yes, Jerry, he 
comes here every morning; and it is not— 
to urge me into the pictures.” 

And Clara looked guilty all over; but 
she is always pulling this stuff and I wasn’t 
fooled a bit. Clara lies beautifully with her 
lips but never with her eyes. 

“And then what?” quoting our five- 
year-old boy. 

“Well, Jerry, the truth is—sh-h-h-h; 
now, on your honor, not a word of this toa 
soul at the studio—Harold is having his 
hair marcelled.”’ 

Yet why should it be shameful for a man 
to strive for beauty when there are so many 
palpitating schoolgirls and laundry workers 
who tuck signed photographs under their 
pillows and dream heavenly dreams that 
their beautiful hero will one day come and 
take them to live in the hills of Hollywood? 

The embarrassment they suffer in ‘“‘soup 
and fish”’ is one of the great troubles of the 
movie males. It seems to require some of 
that French savoir stuff before a man can 
wear a dress suit so that it looks as though 
it belonged to him. 

There are a lot of movie actors who when 
they don swallowtails have not even the 
ease of manner of a waiter. At least 
waiters are used to these classy symbols of 
aristocracy; in fact, many appear to have 
slept in them. 

The contrast between white shirts and 
dark coats of evening clothes adds im- 
mensely to our film troubles, and many of 
the camera men insist that our society 
leaders wear yellow linen. They then urge 
the men to whiten their hands, for unless 
this is done the hero’s paw appears like a 
coal heaver’s. 

Man’s carelessness as well as Nature’s 
mistakes have to be tricked up in the movie 
business; hence we also go in for camou- 
faking dentistry. Blacking out a tooth is a 
simple affair; but building .a temporary 
bridge to replace a lost one is quite another 
job, yet we doit. Enameling is a common 
practice. This, of course, is a temporary 
expedient and lasts only a few hours, but in 
the meantime discolored or heavily filled 
teeth can be made to look like tooth-paste 
advertisements. It is no uncommon thing 
to see some otherwise perfect quince sneak 
off behind a bramble bush and give her 
ivories a coat of calcimine. The treatment 
is sometimes used on perfectly good teeth 
that recede slightly, thus concealing them 
in the shadow. 

Al Wescott had a queer camera problem 
last spring when he was shooting one ofthe 
big stars of the screen. The lady has good 
teeth with lots of character, but her two 
cuspids are very prominent. In certain 
lights these teeth would throw shadows on 
their neighbors, with the result that she 
appeared toothless in those-spots. So the 
poor old camera man was kept humping to 
see that she smiled only in a full light. 


Camouflaged Hips 


‘They say nobody loves a fat man, but in 
the cinemas this amorous limitation is not 
confined to men alone; the women are 
cursed much more than the vainer sex, for 
fat is the one thing that is taboo in the pic- 
tures. In grand opera we can excuse a two- 
hundred-and-fifty-pound Brunhild if her 
vocal plumbing is A Number One, but im- 
agine a vamp occupying a chair like a pan 
of overset dough! 

All our American wives who are eating to 
grow thin could take a lot of lessons from 
our movie queens, and ours is the hardest 
task, for so much of the work is out-of-doors 
in the open sunshine that the poor dears 
develop outrageous appetites; and yet 
there is that fat constantly staring them in 
the face, and it would be lots easier to give 
up eating than to give up mirrors. 

Don’t write and ask me the etiquette of 
the svelte figure, for I don’t know it; and 
Clara won’t tell me. She says I’ve got my 
troubles cut out guarding my own equator. 

Westcott had another queer experience 
in filming his famous stage beauty. In 
many ways she was fair to look upon, but 
she had evidently not fallen for that rolling 
stunt, and alas, her hips were much too 
ample. In a scene where she was lying re- 
cumbent upon a marble bench her head and 
shoulders were classically beautiful, but as 
the eye carried down her figure her right 
hip stuck up like a snow-capped Alp. 

Westcott first thought he’d have the 
bench scooped out, but Buck, the ever- 
resourceful electrician, snook up behind 
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and stealthily whispered something in his - 


ear. The hunch was a good one and saved 
a lot of trouble. By simply draping a piece 
of black gauze athwart the lady’s horizon 


about four inches were trimmed off her . 


excess undulations; the background being 
dark the camoufake was perfect. 

Most of the aids to beauty suggested 
here have been by addition, but there are 
other cases of subtraction besides refining 
the lady’s hips. Our trade is full of optical 
illusions. Blacken about an inch on both 
ends of a postcard and see how it appears 
to narrow it. Now don’t you see how even 
big feet may be narrowed down to a Cin- 
derella last? Light edges to dark shoes and 
dark edges to light shoes will work pedal 
miracles. 

One of our best illusions is practiced 
when we are working children in the fairy 
stuff. In order to make them look small the 
scenery and props are all made oversize, 
and actual near-giants make up the cast. 


The same device is resorted to in a lesser 


way when our headliners are undertaking 
juvenile parts. A while ago we were making 
a picture in which a star of twenty-five was 
characterizing a mere baby of about seven 
years. It is true that the star is so small she 
can easily play juvenile parts, but seven 
years is getting down, and in order to have 
the contrast in size convincing, every male 
member of the cast was six feet tall, and no 
woman under five feet ten was permitted 
to participate. The scenery was then built 
about one-quarter oversize, |which brought 
the doorknobs up to the young lady’s 
shoulder. 

Further to reduce the lead to proper rela- 
tive proportions of the older people, in all 


the close-ups, which showed the characters _ 


only above the waist, she worked on a 
lower level, platforms four inches high 


being provided. for the Olympian members ~ 


of the cast. 


But Clara Wouldn’t Tell 


When a mature woman essays the part 
of a little girl her legs are the greatest give- 
away; a ten-year-old girl’s legs will be 
heavy at the ankles and knees and rather 
pipestemmy between; whereas in maturity 
they round out and become more refined. 
Fortunately for her, our little queen has re- 
tained a boyish figure, and as her legs are 
quite straight she does the kid stuff better 
than any of them. But even she shows her 
maturity when she is photographed head- 
on. So the director tries to keep her body 
as much in profile as possible. 

I hope I have not given the impression 
that all our screen beauty is a matter of 
trickery. Far from it. There are some of 
the best lookers in the world working in the 
films, but as black-and-white photography 
can never be entirely truthful we often 
have to trick the girls up as a simple matter 
of fairness. At that, our greatest favorite 
has such photographic beauty that she 
makes up less than most women at after- 
noon teas. 

I have said that I know more about 
beauty than any other man in the U.S. A., 
but I’ll admit that Clara has me stumped 
on a few personal triumphs of her own. 
When we built our modest bungalow she 
insisted upon one luxury—separate dress- 
ing apartments. I’m not admitted under 
any circumstances, so I am not in on‘the 
ritual of the services she conducts, but I 
have to take off my hat to the results. She 
certainly has all these movie queens look- 
ing like the ladies who write liver-pill tes- 
timonials. 

I know that Clara is thirty-five years old, 
yet she claims but thirty, and darned if she 
don’t look twenty-five! When I started to 
write this story I thought she would get 
real confidential and tip her hand—but not 
a word. I’ve done much hinting and snoop- 
ing, but all to no purpose. 

Finally one night as we sat by the fire 
holding hands as they do in the last twenty 
feet of film I said: 

“Dearie, now, on the square, tell me 
what you do to keep yourself so gol-darn 
good looking’’—I thought this stuff would 
go big—‘“‘for take it from me, you haven’t 
a client in your class! How do you keep 
that figure and that skin? Tell me, honey; 
as your husband I think I am entitled to 
know.” 

“‘Jerry,’”’ she smiled, “‘ask me why does 
a hen cross the Toad and I’ll answer both 
your questions.” 

“Well, then, Mrs. Compo, why does a 
hen cross the road?” I asked. 

And she answered sweetly: “Tt’s none of 
the rooster’s business.” 
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ANY makers who never used substitutes for leather 
before are doing so today. But notwithstanding this, 
there are others, who, like Selz, still build their shoes 

of all-leather. 


If you insist on all-leather shoes you uphold America’s 
aims of true economy and unimpaired service. 


The greatest difficulty that confronts the public is to tell 
the real leather shoes from the substitutes. Even experts 
are sometimes puzzled by clever imitations. 


So for safety’s sake request Selz Shoes and look for our 
name imprinted on the sole. Do this, because these shoes 
contain no substitutes for leather and never have. They are 
made of all-leather and all selected grades. 


Men's and Women’s Prices, 
$5 to $12. 
Children’s, $2.50 upward 
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SELZ, Chicago and Pittsburgh 


Style Designers and Makers of All-Leather Shoes 
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ruth About Shoes 


7] Conditionr Shat Peach Lyvery Home 


The leather we accept must meet unusual standards. Our 
specialists reject hundreds of common varieties. 


In the whole footwear market-place there is nothing hand- 
somer than fine, soft leather, attractively fashioned as in Selz 
styles. And nothing is stronger or more comfortable. 


Selz Selected Leather Shoes mold themselves snugly to the 
foot. And as for workmanship, they far excel. Our experts, 
up to date, have patented twenty betterments. 


In nearly every town there is one good store that is show- 
ing the Selz new models in attractive leathers. Go there and 


be fitted. 


Meanwhile send us your address for our popular “Blue 


Book of Shoe Styles.”’ 


10 Factories and 30,000 
Dealers in all parts 
of America and Overseas 


for Men, Women and Children 
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Stine PENNANT 


— WHOLE SALTED PEANUTS — 


“Whee-e! I got a nickel Hoover urges everyone to eat more peanuts. 
Put a dish of Planters Pennant on the table after 


to buy myself some Planters Pennant Salted Peanuts. ineeuannahy 


My Mama says they’re good for me.” 

Let the children eat all they wish. This delicious Planters Pennant Salted Peanuts are the pick of 
and nourishing confection is good for growing kids. the crop, selected for size, flavor and perfection, and 
It satisfies their sweet tooth, and gives them strength. prepared by the Planters formula which keeps the 
A pound of peanuts contains more nutrition than nuts whole and crisp. 


a pound of beefsteak. 
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Planters Pennant Salted Peanuts 
are sold only in this wax-paper 
bag, with the red pennant on it. 


Peanuts from Virginia plantations. 


Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of high grade nut confections — 
and peanut butter. 
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into your head—I had to get it into mine— 

you will agree with me that Fate is a very 
great humorist. This may sound like a plat- 
itude, but when I 
make a statement 
it is of course not a 
platitude to me. If 
it is to you—well, 
you’re unfortu- 
nate! “Humor is 
that quality of the 
imagination [ac- 
cording to the dic- 
tionary] which 
gives to ideas a wild 
and fantastic turn, 
and tends to excite 
laughter by ludi- 
crous images and 
representations.” 

Reading this def- 
inition I thought 
sympathetically of 
all the humorists I 
know. Theyaresad 
people! After the 
passage of a few 
years the witty sal- 
lies they put forth 
are about as pon- 
derous as the Brit- 
ish tanks—and as 
deadly. Butin spite 
of eons of time hav- 
ing rolled over her 
head, Fate can still 
make us laugh at 
her little jokes— 
that is, if they are 
not directed at our- 
selves; andin proof 
of this contention 
Isubmit what hap- 
pened to Cicily 
Waynne, and the 
fact that it hap- 
pened just because she burst into her brother’s room late 
one afternoon, enthused over the idea of renting her studio; 
and because she had thrown a sport coat over a flame- 
colored painting smock, and crushed a sport hat down 
over her blue-black hair. 

Cicily was very pretty—most heroines are, on paper. 
The public likes them that way and we’re taught not to 
say ‘‘Damn the public” —in public! Nobody knows what 
we say in private. But Cicily really was pretty. Not that 
she would have cared a rap if she hadn’t been; her mind 
was set—so she said—on loftier things! 

On the afternoon of which I am writing, when she stood 
at the door of her brother’s room talking excitedly, there 
happened—of course—to be a man seated in a leather 
chair by the window. The man was Mr. Reginald Starr 
Vandermart, whose name spells Wall Street and Beth- 
lehem Steel and steam yachts and strings of diamonds and 
pearls and any other sordid trifles of that sort you can 
think of. It is known to telephone-booth girls; the news- 
boys on the street; incidentally to the Metropolitan box 
holder; and especially to the Fifth Avenue tradesman. 

Mr. Vandermart was young, ugly, healthy and had 
never been refused. The latter fact induced something in 
him that seemed like egotism, but was only weariness. A 
refusal or two lends excitement to life and inspiration to 
endeavor. 

On the day of which I am writing, when Cicily left the 
room, calling back over her shoulder ‘‘ Remember: Artis- 
tically furnished; steam heated; free sunlight; kitchen- 
ette; by lady going West,’’ Mr. Vandermart asked lazily: 
“Who is she?” 

Her brother groaned. ‘My sister.’ 

“Didn’t know you had a sister ——” 

“Have, though.”’ Another groan. ‘Sort of feminine 
black sheep we keep in the family cupboard. Went to 
college and came home an anarchist or socialist or indi- 
vidualist or something with ist on the end of it. Paints 
bad pictures in a two by four in Washington Square. 
Won’t live with the family—calls it bondage. Hates men. 
Ultra-modern, cubanistic, rottenistic stuff, you know fH 

“Like to meet her,” said Mr. Vandermart, still lazily. 

“Meet her!” Her brother sat up straight. ‘Meet her, 
my dear chap! Why, she’d scorn to meet you. She’s too 
darned sure rich men won’t enter the kingdom of heaven. 
Believes everything’s created equal, and rubbish of that 


I: YOU will get the definition of humor 


By Leila 


TLLVUS TRA TE D 


“‘Do You Know, Dear, When I Compare the Love of Other People to Ours, I Feel So Sorry for Them!’’ 


sort, you know. If you are born in a decent place you 
must go and live in an indecent to even it up for the chap 
who picked the rotter. If you havea fortune, give it away 
to the first man you meet who hasn’t one; and if you 
haven’t, curse the man who has!’ 

Mr. Vandermart laughed. ‘“‘Still like to meet her,” he 
observed. 

“But, my dear chap’”—her brother was irritated— 
‘“‘didn’t Jimmy Hyer keep at me for a month to take him 
round, and when I mentioned casually that one of my 
friends sought an introduction she remarked that she’d 
rather be dropped in boiling oil or something cheerful like 
that, than know a man who had grown fat—poor old 
Jimmy’s a bit round, you know—on bread snatched from 
the mouths of women and children; and all because the 
dear old chap owned a block of tenements he didn’t know 
needed repairs.” 

Mr. Vandermart smoked a while longer. Then he leaned 
forward and spoke for several minutes—convincingly. 
When he had finished her brother laughed, slouched back 
in his chair and laughed again. ‘ 

“You'll get the worst of it,” he warned. “‘You don’t 
know her. And I’m from Missouri. By Jove, you’d have 
to bring me some pretty concrete evidence!” 

“Oh, I’ll bring concrete evidence enough,” said Mr. 
Vandermart airily. “It isn’t very hard to bring concrete 
evidence.” 

Which statement shows that Mr. Vandermart didn’t 
know what he was talking about; but we mustn’t hold it 
up against him—so few of us do. ‘‘ My dear fellow,” said a 
man to me the other day, ‘‘have you any idea that you’ve 
been talking like an ass for ten minutes?” “I wouldn’t 
have done it if I had,” said I, offended. ‘‘I hope not,” said 
he with a peculiarly offensive accent on the “hope,’’ and 
walked away. But I’ve wandered from the point of my 
story—and they say that’s the first sign of insanity. I’m 
not an expert on insanity, so I don’t know whether it’s 
best to lose a point insanely or hold on to it insanely. I’ve 
suffered from both efforts, but—to begin! 


Miss Cicily Waynne was very busy indeed; so busy that 
her tiny studio looked like the Bagdad corner in a charity 
bazaar. Vases and bric-a-brac were piled on tables, silken 
things were piled on chairs, and packing boxes were on the 
floor ready to receive anything of value; for if you rent 
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an apartment furnished it’s not ethical to 
leave anything valuable in it. The ugly and 
serviceable is what the new occupant is sup~ 
posed to pay his monthly rent for. Cicily 
followed precedent. 
She wouldn’t have 
done it if she had 
thought much 
about it, for she 
was a bona-fide so- 
cialist; butshe just 
followed froma sort 
of prehistoric see- 
how-little-you-can- 
leave instinct. 

An unfinished 
picture of an un- 
pleasant landscape 
was on fhe easel. 
Every now and 
then Cicily went 
overand cocked her 
head on one side 
and put a merciless 
daub of paintsome- 
where. The land- 
scape would have 
groaned if it had 
had a groan left! 
The daub applied, 
Miss Waynne wiped 
her paintbrush on 
the front of her 
painting smock and 
sighed. Itwas the 
same painting 
smockshe had worn 
on another epoch- 
making occasion, 
and it had the 
colors of the sunset 
sky splashed over 
the front; and the 
effect with sapphire 
eyes and black hair 
was stunning—but 
still Cicily sighed. 

Many people had viewed the studio and left with bitter 
faces. People are always bitter if you have anything to 
sell or rent. The last seeker had cast a censoring glance 
at the table, where some art relics reposed waiting for the 
packers’ hands and had remarked with caustic voice and 
lowered eyelids: ‘‘Of course if I take the place those—er— 
naked things will have to be removed—especially that!” 
pointing an accusing finger at a statuette in jade of a 
heathen goddess, very ugly and surprisingly unclothed. 

“T wouldn’t think of leaving her!” said Cicily, taking 
the jade goddess to her bosom! ‘‘It is very valuable, but 
of course’”—with a disdainful glance—‘‘she must be 
known to be appreciated.” Cicily mixed her genders a 
trifle, but when one is angry even grammar is not safe. 

“The less known the better!’”’ remarked the renter, 
sniffing. Cicily showed her to the door. 

She came back, sat down and looked round her. Dis- 
consolately she set the jade goddess on the table, lifted 
her eyes to the ceiling and exclaimed ‘‘Art!”’ in a terrible 
voice. The bell rang. 

She went and pressed the button that opens the door 
that lets you in, and then stood waiting. 

Steps on the stair—groping steps. The hall was dark. A 
pause, more steps. Then a knock. 

Cicily opened the door. A man stood there—a tall, thin 
man, immaculately garbed, a man young and ugly, with a 
shock of drab hair and gray eyes that twinkled. 

“TI believe you have a studio to rent,” said the young 
man, mechanically taking in at a glance the blue-black 
hair and the flame-colored gown and belligerent attitude. 

“TI have,” said Cicily. ‘But not’”—with a rejecting 
glance—‘‘a bachelor studio.” 

There was a pause. Cicily had been told once by a 
palmist that she was psychic. Since then she had deduced 
a good many things about people that she thought were 
nearly always right and other people thought nearly 
always wrong. She deduced something wrong about thas 
young man at once. 

However, her pause had given him a breathing space, 
and looking over her shoulder he saw something that 
caused his eyes to twinkle. It was the painting. - 

No palmist had ever told the ugly man that he was 
psychic, but a thing called horse sense had told him that 
when he wanted to get next to a man he had only to find 
his weak spot and play on it. He couldn’t see why what 
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The “No-wate.” 
A very light, 
worsted rain- 
coat. Gray, tan, 
brown, or green. 


The “No-wate” 


a smart, handy all- 
weather coat. Weighs only 
32 ounces complete and folds 
up into an envelope you can 
slip into your satchel or auto 
pocket, showerproofed by 
our “mackinette” process. 


Your dealer has the “No-wate.” 
Be sure the “R& W” label is there. 


Makers of good summer clothing, 
trousers, overcoats, raincoats, fancy 
and dress waistcoats, smoking jackets, 
bathrobes, golf and automobile apparel. 


Rosenwald & Weil 


Clothing Specialties 
CHICAGO 


FEET HURT YOU? 


Dr. Scholl’s Foot Eazer will give you the foot 


comfort you have long wanted. It will relieve 
your tired, aching feet and support your weak 
ankles. Scientifically constructed to correct the 
causes of foot suffering. Can be worn in any shoe 
with perfect comfort. 

: Whether you have fallen arches, flat foot, pain- 
ful corns, bunions or callouses, inflamed, aching 

f# joints or pains in heels, there is a Dr. Scholl 

-4 Appliance designed to correct the cause and 

| thereby give you immediate relief. 


Dr Scholls | 
| Foot Comfort Appliances } 


ci There is a shoe dealer in your locality who sells b 

4 Dr.Scholl’s Foot Comfort Appliances, and who has 
been trained in Practipedics, the science of giving ba 
foot comfort. Give him your patronage, for he is ee 

rendering a distinct service to your community. 7 


Send for Free Booklet 


Free booklet, ‘‘The Feet and Their Care,”’ by 
Dr. Wm. M. Scholl, recognized authority on all 
foot troubles, sent on request. 


THE SCHOLL MFG. CO. 
211-1 Schiller St. Chicago, Ill, 
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Eye Glasses and Spectacles 


Send to us for our special catalog. We dupli- 
cate lenses. Our terms will interest you. 


Coulter Optical Company, Dept. P, Chicago, Illinois 
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was horse sense for a gander shouldn’t be 
horse sense for a goose, so he took a shot 
at it. 

“You're an artist, I see,”” he murmured, 
fixing an eye on the landscape seen over 
Cicily’s shoulder and trusting that it reg- 
istered sufficient awe and admiration. 

Cicily turned to follow the admiring eye. 
She looked at her beloved. It was as sweet 
to her as a homely child’s face is to an ad- 
miring parent. She moved a hair’s breadth 
to one side. 

“Yes, I paint—a little,”’ she said in the 
proud and patient tone of undiscovered 
genius. 

“A futurist?’’? questioned the young 
man, moving boldly forward into the hair’s 
breadth. “‘A charming hill that, in the 
distance!” pointing with his cane. 

“Tt’s better in the light.”” She moved to 
the other side of the room. He followed her 
obediently. They looked at the picture. 

“Superb!” said the young man hero- 
ically. “Is it for sale?” 

Cicily trembled. “It isn’t quite finished.” 

She touched the young man on_ the 
oak. “Tf you look at it in this light,”’ she 


sa 

“Gladly,” consented he, delighted that 
horse sense instead of psychic sense was at 
the bat. 

They moved and stood side by side again. 

“Tf you'll pardon me,” he said, “I think 
this light ” He touched her on the 
sleeve. They moved again. 

“Well, per-haps,” said Cicily, her head 
on one side, 

There was a very long silence. The ugly 
young man was looking out of the corner 
of his eye—not at the picture. He saw a 
lot of things not painted in landscapes in 
heaven or earth, and had some thoughts too 
silly for publication. His thoughts about her 
at length arranged themselves in tabulated 
form. They read something like this: 

““Awfully black hair. Cute little ears. 
Long eyelashes. Little curl at the back of 
her neck. Gee-whiz, but her eyes change 
color when she talks! Green now. Bet a 
dollar she could love a fellow all right if she 
got started!” 

Cicily suddenly moved and flushed. 
“But you wanted to see the studio,” she 
said austerely, offended to think she had 
allowed herself to stand in intimate silence 
with a mere man. 

“Of course—the studio,’ 
tabulator, flushing also. 

Cicily opened a door and showed a small 
room containing a tiny bed and a dressing 
table. 

“This,” she said coldly, ‘‘is the bed- 
room.”’ She passed swiftly through. The 
young man followed. ‘And the kitchen- 
ette” — opening the door of a closet. 

“Where is it?” asked the prospective 
owner, bewildered. 

“Tn this cupboard, of course— to econo- 
mize space,” explained the original lessee. 
“Here are the sink and China shelves and 
electric stove, all within reach; and’’— 
suiting the action to the word—‘ ‘when you 
are through you just shut the door and no 
one wouldever knowyouhadakitchenette.”’ 

“Would they know you had had a din- 
ner?” asked the ugly young man, and he 
twinkled. 

Cicily did not twinkle. 

“By Jove!”’ gasped the twinkler to him- 
self. “No sense of humor!’’ For a moment 
he was staggered, and in the next was pos- 
sessed of an insatiable desire to teach Cicily 
to twinkle. 

Now twinkles are born not made; still 
one can produce a pretty fair imitation by 
instruction. The young man thought Cicily 
was worth the trouble. It was a pretty big 
job, but he thought he could tackle it. We 
think we can do so many things—before 
marriage. 

They wandered back to the sitting room. 
Cicily did not sit down. The ugly young 
man knew his ejection was approaching. 
He looked desperately round him for the 
concrete evidence. His eye caught sight of 
his hat and gloves—and something else on 
the table. He hesitated a moment, then 
leaned on the edge of the table and tried to 
turn pale, 

“What is it?” inquired Cicily, regarding 
him with unsympathetic eyes. 

“Could I—I beg your pardon—but 
could I—could you get me a glass of water? 
I don’t feel very fit.” 

The young man closed his eyes and in a 
weak voice muttered something about a 
heart attack. 

Cicily hesitated. Then “Certainly,” 
she said frigidly, and walked through the 
bedroom to the kitchenette. 
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When she returned the young man was 
seated where she had left him—near the 
table. She handed him the glass of water. 
He took it, drank thirstily, and then mur- 
muring a word of thanks started to move 
toward the door. Cicily followed him, the 
psychic sense beginning to work. Why was 
he leaving so hastily? Why did his eyes’ 
shift before hers? What was that bulge at 
his breast pocket? 

The drab young man had his hand on the 
doorknob. He opened the door. The stairs 
and safety yawned behind him. 

“T’m afraid,” he said politely, “that Il 
have to hurry "along 

“Not yet!” md Cicily. Her voice was 
like a pistol shot. 

“Not yet!’’ Her eyes were fastened on 
the vest pocket; a green head protruded 
therefrom. A head that she knew! A lady’s 
head! “TI think that you have a piece of 
my property,’’ she remarked acidly. 

he man started. He saw from the look 
in Cicily’s eye that she was not to be trifled 
with, and something that no less a person 
than Kipling had said about the female of 
the species returned to terrify him. 

“By Jove!” he gasped. “I’ve got to 
make a sneak for it.’’ And like a flash he 
turned and almost fell down the first step 
of the stairs. 

“Robber!” said Cicily contemptuously, 
and laid unlawful hands on something! It 
happened to be the man’s coat tails. He 
took a step forward, and Cicily, to brace 
herself, sat down on the stairs. One, two, 
three steps the man took. Bump! Bump! 
Bump! went Cicily after him. He paused 
for very shame and cast a horrified glance 
backward. It was not a romantic position. 

“Let go!’’ he panted. “ You’ve made a 
mistake. I can explain od 

“Conscienceless robber!” said Cicily, 
and lifted her voice and screamed. 

“Hush! You'll wake the neighborhood,’ 
groaned the man. 

“Help! Murder! Thief!’’ screamed Cic- 
ily. And then, I’m sorry to say, the man 
said “‘Damn!” and madea decision. It was 
a bad one, but at the moment it looked 
good to him. His coat seemed to be the 
bone of contention. It was a good coat, a 
new coat; but he had a taxi outside, which 
suggested flight and shelter. He also hada 
maxim inside, bred in the bone of his Amer- 
ican manhood: “If a woman wants a thing 
let her have it.”” He wanted his coat, but so, 
evidently, did the lady. He let the lady 
have it. 

For a moment Cicily saw stars and heard 
in a dream a masculine voice saying: ‘‘ First 
time I ever fled from the arms of a lady.”’ 
And she knew she had 
caught something, but 
not the man! Nowshe 
wanted themanand she 
was not to be deceived 
by a scarecrow coat. 
She east it swiftly from 
her, and lifted her voice 
again; lifted it loudly 
and stridently. 

Hatless, coatless, 
horrified, the man tore 
open the door and fled 
for his life! Into the 
street he went, looking 
frantically up anddown 
for his taxi. It was 
standing by the shade 
trees in the park a few 
yardsaway. Hedashed 
across the pavement, 
almostupsettinga baby 
carriage. Cicily’svoice | 
came to his agonized , 
ear! Shewasafterhim. / 

“Stop him! Robber! 
Thief! Police!” 

Thief! A tramp, 
leaping from one of the 
park benches, made a 
swift pass at the white- 
shirted figure. It 
skidded and turned to- 
ward the Fifth Avenue busstand. A clamor 
rose to high heaven. The earth belched 
fortha crowd. The man looked wildly from 
right to left. Children closed round his legs 
like snapping terriers. A man caught him; 
another, and yet another. He went down, 
groaning. 

Miss Waynne approached and stood 
looking down at the struggling figure, cold, 
self-possessed and accusing. 

“Hold him!” she directed in an executive 
voice. “‘He’s a desperate man!” 

The desperate man twinkled and almost 
grinned. He’d have twinkled at that tone 
on a scaffold 


Every Now and 
Then Cicily Cocked 
Her Head on One 
Side and Puta 
Merciless Daub of 
Paint Somewhere 


April 20, S . 


“What’s the matter?’’ demanded a po- 
liceman, pushing his way through the 
crowd. 

“A thief,”’ said Cicily calmly. “A 
wretched felon.” 

“Not a felon,” protested the prisoner 
pleadingly. 

“Broke into my studio.” 

“Beg pardon. Walked in”—weakly. 

ys Walked i in and stole.a valuable piece of 
property.” 

““Where is the piece of property?” de- 
manded the policeman. 

“On the prisoner’s person.” — Cicily 
pointed an accusing finger at a bulging veut 
pocket. The prisoner struggled. 

“No you don’t 

The policeman here down and rose again, 

He held the jade lady in his hand. 

“Ts this the piece of property?” he 
rier turning to Cicily. 


A ister from the crowd. 

“What is it?” 

“‘A loidy what fergot her chemise,” piped 
a shrill, childish voice. 

“A jade statuette worth a hundred and 
fifty dollars,” said Cicily passionately. 

The policeman, prodded the prone figure, 
“Come on, you! 

The prisoner struggled to his feet. His 
trousers were dusty and crumpled. His 
shock of drab hair was on end and his tie 
under one ear. He was acutely conscious of 
these several facts. 

“Oh, come now,” hesaid; ‘‘do you know 
who I am?” 

“No, but I’m going to,’”’ observed the 
policeman suavely. “You'll have to come 
and swear out a warrant, miss’’—turning 
to Cicily. 

“Certainly,” said Miss Waynne, her 
head high. ‘“I’ll have to get my hat and 
coat.’ She started to cross the street. 

“Good Lord!” expostulated the pris- 
oner, now thoroughly horrified. ‘Stop a 
minute! I know your brother.” 

“He knows her brother!” jeered the 
crowd. The prisoner strove with his cap- 
tors; he turned to the policeman. 

“You can’t lock me up. Don’t you see 
I’m a gentleman?”’ 

“You bet I see it,” said the policeman 
jocundly; ‘‘and T’ve seen a lot more gen- 
tlemen like you in 

“Hell!” said the prisoner, losing his 
equanimity. 

“No, just Sing Sing,” 
liceman. 

Cicily was running lightly up the steps 
to her front door. It was the same door 
from which she had issued so tempestu- 
ously but afew moments ago. She turned 
the doorknob, tried it, struggled with it, 
tried it again. Then she turned and 
came slowly down the steps to where the 
policeman with his prisoner stood. The 
latter importuned her with his eyes. 

“T implore you, Miss Waynne ——’ 
he began. 

Cicilyignored him. “Thedoor’sswung 
to!’’ she explained in distress. “I’m 
locked out. J can’t get my hat and coat.” 

he policeman looked the 
garishly attired figure over from 
head to foot, and whistled. The 
prisoner could not forbear a 
twinkle. It was a twinkle in the 
wrong place. 

Cicily set her lips and lifted her 
head. ‘‘I’llgoasI am,’ she said — 
defiantly, ‘rather than let this 
creature escape!”’ 

A police wagon lumbered up to the curb. 
“Step in,” said the policeman. 

2in there !” Cicily shrank back. 

The prisoner looked at the blue-coated 
figure with the club, at the iron-screened 
wagon, and at Cicily with her flame- 
colored gown. He threw back his head and 
laughed. 

“Oh, this is rich!”’ he choked. 

“Rich!” gasped Cicily indignantly. 

“Rich!’’ repeated the policeman. “It’s 
laughing you'll be on the other side of your 
face when the judge makes it three years. 
Get in with you!” 

“The devil I will!’”’ said the prisoner. 
HH My good man, you don’ t know what 
you're doing, and who you’re talking to.” 

He made a lurch. Something caught 
him and he heard a strange little click. 
He had heard of cold steel before but never 
felt it. He looked dizzily down at his 
wrists. ‘‘Handcuffs!’’ he whispered, and a 
cold sweat broke out all over him. He held 
out his hands to Cicily. 

“Tt will be in all the papers!” he gasped. 
“T can explain. Don’t be foolish!’ 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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Passing the Buck to Dr. Lavendar and Mr. Jones 
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The Empire fire Dealer 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


When we recently printed a letter from Dr. C. B. 
Lavendar, who got 25,000 miles from one Empire, and 


another from Mr. H. W. Jones, who got 34,000, several 
of our old friends rose to a point of order. 


They reminded us that, whereas both of the above 
records were made on Ford cars, the original reputation 
of Empires was won on the big, high-powered cars that 
give a tire the hardest test. 


Which leads us to print the following letter: 


“Empire RUBBER AND TIRE Co., Trenton, N. J. 


Three years ago, Almendinger & Closson purchased 
two Red Non-Skid 37 x5 casings for their heavy seven- 
passenger Kissel Kar. 

These tires have been subjected to the hardest of 
tests, all kinds of roads, all kinds of weather, and all 
kinds of loads. 

The car was sold about a year ago to Mr. W. Buck 
and, while in one sense of the word it was ‘Passing (to) 
the Buck,’ the tires are still going, and Mr. Buck has 
purchased two more for the front. These tires have run 
more than 21,000 miles and are not ready to be 
‘scrapped’ yet. 


Hae Moror Company, Benton Harbor, Mich.” 


There is a record made by ¢wo Empires, both on 
the same heavy car, and both not only running up a 
huge mileage, but lasting through three seasons. 


As we have said before, there is some danger in 
quoting such experiences, as not every car owner can 
expect to get a tremendous mileage like this. 


Yet these big records do have significance when 
you take into consideration that the average Empire in 
average running is delivering to the average owner a 
tremendous surplus of extra miles. 


For 30 years the Empire Rubber & Tire Company 
of Trenton, N. J., have been making rubber goods of 
all kinds that have been famous for their long life. 
They have never turned out a better product than the 
Empire tires and tubes of today. 


Come to the Empire store and find out for yourself. 


You may not get a record-breaking mileage on one 
tire, but you will get a great deal higher average on four 
tires than you ever thought was possible. 
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No, It Isn’t Clean 


Not your beaten rug, not your scrubbed home, not your brushed clothing. Not anything in 
which germs may lurk. The vital step to a really clean home is to fumigate each room. 


After Winter Take No Risk in Moving 


F umigate Everything If you move this spring, have your new 
home fumigated. You do not know what 
This is the time when every room, disease germs others may have left there: 


and everything in it, needs thorough Have your landlord fumigate, or fumigate 


fumigation. F maldeh de yourself. It is a short, cheap road to safety. 
It means little trouble, little time. or y 


This means simply to apply to your own 
home, common modern-day precautions. 


® 
Pullman sleepers are fumigated regularly. 
Thoteero Eines wel chee canes u Mm ] ga t O r Scientific cleaning must include it. 


trate every crevice, every fabric, harm- " =: _ Your home will seem cleaner, safer, more 
ing nothing. You will have an aseptic inviting when you know the rooms are 
Saath. germ-free. And you will feel a satisfaction 
which you cannot feel without it. 


Take out the plants only, shut the room 
and light a B&B Fumigator. 


Not Merely After 


Ask for Pamphlet 
Sickness 4 


B&B Formaldehyde Fumigators come in 
sizes for different rooms. They accord with 
Government standards, which means twice 
the usual strength. , 


Too many homes are fumigated after 
sickness only. After serious contagion, 
one is forced to fumigation. They are very convenient. You simply 
light the wick. They are not costly—one 
dollar will fumigate the average room, You 
are sure of efficient fumigation when you 
get B&B. 


Ask us for our pamphlet on proper fumi- 
; F gation. Or, ask your druggist today for 
The way to rid the home of them is B&B Formaldehyde Fumigators, and use 
gaseous fumigation. One of the Double-Sure Products them as directed. . 


BAUER & BLACK. surgica? itisites, ete. Chicago and New York 


But colds, influenza and grippe are 
contagious, too. Their germs should 
be destroyed. So with all germs that 
lurk in dark places or breed in close 


Simply Light 
rooms. pty *ts 
% the Wick 


permanent. 
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(Continued from Page 62) 

The word “foolish” did it. He admits he 
ought not to have said it. He should have 
selected a less inflaming word. A whole 
dictionary full was at his service and he had 
gone and taken just the wrong one. 

Without a retort Cicily climbed into the 
yawning abyss of the police wagon. 

The prisoner shuddered. He had been 
brought up very carefully, and at his 
mother’s knees he had learned never to 
take a ride in a police wagon. It was per- 
missible to ride on a coach, go tandem, 
grace the top of a Fifth Avenue bus, even 
ride astride a cowcatcher for a thrill; but 
he must shun the long, narrow conveyance 
with the wire-latticed sides. The prisoner 
had ever been a dutiful son and he felt 
called upon to protest. The protest landed 
him red and panting on one of the slippery 


seats, opposite to which a red-garbed and 


determined lady was seated. The police- 
man swung up on the step; the crowd 
hooted and the wagon started. Somesmall 
boys hung for a moment like a trail of 
smoke and then fell away. 

Silence inside the police wagon! For 
some reason the prisoner’s heart was beat- 
ing madly. It was a heart that had known 
all kinds of beats, but this particular brand 
puzzled it. It was a new brand, and for 
some unknown reason the prisoner felt it 
was going to be expensive and might be 
Black hair and _ sapphire- 
eolored eyes—the kind that is cheap in 


freland and expensive in America—affected 


him unwontedly; and when combined with 
a flame-colored gown that clasped a white 
throat as tightly as a Venetian necklace— 
why, it makes you forget handcuffs and 
police wagons and immaterial things of 
that sort. 

“By Jove,” he decided enthusiastically, 
“it was worth it!” 

Now no mere man could have under- 
stood a remark of this kind, nor would he 
have taken it personally or been in any way 
offended; but Cicily, being a woman, knew 
by the look in the prisoner’s eyes that he 
meant something personal and insulting by 
the remark. Of course she couldn’t explain 
to the blue-coated figure beside her repre- 
senting the law just what it was or why she 
was outraged; for on the surface the re- 
mark was all right and on the surface the 
look was all right—but deeper! Well, any 
woman would know, but no man could 
understand. 

Under the circumstances the only thing 
she could do with dignity was to drop her 
eyes. They fell on the prisoner’s hands. 
She told herself that even if she had not 
known she would have been able to swear 
before a court that they were the hands of a 
thief. Long and slim, with agile fingers! A 
very valuable ring was on the little finger of 
the left hand—probably stolen! She had 
studied palmistry, and hands had a peculiar 
fascination for her. She wondered how 
much those hands opposite had accumu- 
lated; when; where? A gentleman thief 
undoubtedly. 

And, strange as it may seem, the prisoner 
opposite was thinking about hands too. 
Not thieving hands. No, he was thinking 
of soft, white hands fingering the cups and 
saucers in a little cupboard. The kind of 
hands to pour out coffee in the morning 
behind a big urn, and smooth the hair back 
from a fellow’s brow when he came home 
tired in the evening. Somewhere back in 
the thievish brain of the man opposite there 
lingered the memory of a pair of hands that 
had hovered over him in childhood, that 
had tucked covers about his neck and held 
chubby fingers when he went into dream- 
land to fight highway robbers, hands that 
had pressed his face against a gentle bosom 
and smoothed bruised spots with tenderest 
touch. 

“Confound it!’’ he said aloud. “What 
makes your hands remind me of hers?” 

Cicily jumped; so did the policeman. He 
turned and regarded the prisoner with a 
diagnosing eye. He shook his head and 
touched his forehead. ‘“Bats!’’ he said. 

“T wish I could think so,’’ remarked 
Cicily withscorn. Sheregarded the prisoner 
keenly, her psychic sense alert. “‘What 
did you mean by speaking of hands?” she 
demanded. ‘I was thinking of hands too.” 
She paused. “I was thinking of the hands 
of a thief,” she added grimly. 
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The prisoner twinkled. ‘I was thinking 
of the hands of my mother,” he said, and 
felt he had scored a point. 

The motor stopped. 

“The police station,”’ said the officer. 

A thrill went through Cicily. It seemed 
to go through the prisoner too. His face 
flushed and then went pale. He leaned 
forward. 

“Oh, come now, Miss Waynne!”’ he 
importuned. ‘You don’t want to go before 
a police court. Make us both ridiculous. 
’Pon my word, you'll regret “i 

“Will you restrain this man from ad- 
dressing me?”’ said Cicily, turning haughtily 
to the officer of the law. 

“Shut up,” advised the officer succinctly, 
“andcomealong!” 

The prisoner, with a haunted glance to 
right and left, climbed awkwardly to the 
ground. He was acutely conscious of his 
handcuffed hands, disheveled hair and 
coatless figure; also of the very unusual 
garb of the lady he was escorting. A small 
street urchin running up pointed his finger 
and raised his voice. 

“Soy! They’ve run in a loidy from the 
Hippodrome,” he cried, thrilling with ex- 
citement. “Come on, everybody a 

“Get us inside, man!” stammered the 
prisoner. ‘‘Damzn it all ~ 


Cicily heard no more, for everything got | 
black, until a voice said: ‘‘For what have | 


you arrested this woman, officer?’ Then 
her eyes snapped open as swiftly as a wax 
doll’s. She looked round. She was in a 
small, square room. There was a railing in 
front of her with a wooden desk behind it. 
There was a man behind the desk with 
buckwheat-colored cheeks; and some blue- 
coated men lurked behind him like the 
chorus at a theater. It was from the buck- 
wheat-cheeked man that the voice issued: 
“For what did you arrest this woman, 
officer?” 

“He didn’t arrest me!” Cicily gasped. 
“‘How dare you say he arrested me?”’ 

The policeman pushed his prisoner for- 
ward. ‘It’s the man, sorr,’”’ he explained. 
“Thief, sorr. Lady wants to swear out a 
warrant 3 

The prisoner cast an agonized glance 
round him. There were no black-coated 
individuals with pads and pencils in their 
hands in the room. He breathed more 
freely. He looked at Cicily. Her knees 
were knocking together. He saw it. He 
could not restrain a triumphant expression 
from crossing his face. She saw that. She 
lifted her head. 

“You accuse this man?” 

“T d-do!”’ 

“Your name?” 

“Cicily Waynne.” 

“Profession?” 

Artistes 

“‘Residence?”’ 

“Washington Square, South.” 


“Of what do you accuse the prisoner?” | 


“Theft!” 


The accused shrank and shivered; then | 


remembering the calm insouciance of Raf- 


fles and Arsene Lupin he felt that the least | 


he could do was to offer them the compli- 
ment of imitation. 

“Would you mind calling it _klepto- 
mania?” he inquired with sudden languor. 
“T have enough money for that.” 

“Of entering my studio under the pre- 
tense of desiring to rent, and stealing an 
ornament worth a hundred and fifty 
dollars.”’ 

The prisoner winced. The policeman 
extracted the jade lady from his pocket and 
advanced to the desk. He set her down 
under the sergeant’s nose. Cicily held her 
head high. The sergeant peered through 
his glasses. 

“What is it?’’ he demanded. 

The chorus laughed. The prisoner twin- 
kled. Cicily held her head higher than ever. 

“She says ’tis a jaded woman, sorr; ’twas 
found on the prisoner’s person.” 

“Tt is a jade statuette—very valuable,” 
protested Cicily. ‘‘While I was procuring 
a glass of water this—this—this man stole 
it from the table. When I discovered it on 
his person he refused to give it up, struggled 
and broke away from me! When I c-caught 
his coat he—he”’—a little gulp—‘“‘got out 
of the coat—and slipped away, forcing 
me—to run—r-run out into the street just 
as I am.” 
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The buckwheat-faced man _ turned. 
“Have you anything to say in your defense, 
prisoner?” 

The ugly young man took a step forward. 
“It seems hardly polite,” he said easily, 
“to contradict a lady, but I have been 
unjustly accused. You will at once see how 
absurd it is that I should—steal an object 
worth a hundred and fifty dollars when I 
tell you that money is no object to me. 
I am unfortunate enough to be a million- 
aire!” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” 

“‘Order!’’ said the sergeant, turning to 
the chorus. He leaned toward the prisoner, 
seeking to compose his face. ‘‘ May I ask,” 
he inquired blandly, as if athirst for infor- 
mation, ‘‘just what particular brand of a 
millionaire you are?” 

‘“‘Feigning insanity,’’ admonished Cicily, 
touching the sergeant on the arm. “‘ Don’t 
be deceived.” ; 

The sergeant nodded. “I am seldom de- 
ceived,” he said. He regarded the priscner 
suspiciously. 

“Tf, as you say, you are a millionaire, 
perhaps you will be good enough to inform 
us what motive led you to enter this lady’s 
apartment and steala—a ” Helooked 
at Cicily. 

“Valuable ornament,” she interpolated. 

. valuable ornament. You must 
have had some motive.” 

The prisoner flushed. He looked at his 
accuser and looked away. “‘My motive I 
am not at liberty to divulge,” he said: 

“T see. And perhaps you are not at 
liberty to divulge your name, Mr. de 

“Vandermart— Reginald Starr Vander- 
mart.” 

Everybody roared. Even the sergeant 
permitted himself a grin. The policeman 
touched his forehead. ‘‘A regular merry- 
go-round,” he said pityingly. 

“No,” said Cicily, ‘‘the ruse of an ex- 
ceedingly clever criminal!’’ 

The criminal twinkled. Somehow he 
couldn’t look at Cicily without twinkling. 

“Oh, come now, Miss Waynne,”’ he pro- 
tested. “I know your brother ¥ 

The door opened and a small dark head 
showed itself. The head belonged to a 
slim young man who had a pad and pencil. 

“Great story for you, Kenny,” grunted 
the sergeant, waving his hand. ‘ House- 
breaker— calling himself Mr. Reginald Van- 
dermart. Some hot-air artist.” 

“A reporter!’’ groaned the prisoner and 


| covered his face. 


The newcomer bounded forward. “ Regi- 
nald Vandermart!”’ he gasped in an awed 
whisper, peering into the prisoner’s face. 
“Oh, I say—some story!” 

“T presume,” suggested the sergeant, ad- 
dressing the prisoner again, ‘‘that you have 
some proof of your—er—identity, Mr.— 


| er—Vandermart.”’ 


“Only my word,” said the prisoner 
proudly. 

“Search him!” said the sergeant. 

“Unfortunate man!” exclaimed Cicily 
dramatically. 

The prisoner turned his head. ‘‘ You are 
right, Miss Waynne,” he said. “I am 
unfortunate. You’re looking for proof that 
I’m Reginald Vandermart and not some 
unknown thief. Weil, that unknown thief 
is probably a lot richer than I with all my 
millions ——” 

“Say, don’t wake him! Ain’t it some 
pipe dream!’’ choked a member of the 
chorus. 

“Order!” 

The policeman approached the desk with 
some objects in his hand. He laid them 
down before the sergeant. 

“Supposing it really were Reginald!” 


| gasped the reporter in horror. He laid his 


hand on Cicily’s arm and drew her aside. 


| They whispered. She nodded. The re- 


porter went to the telephone booth and 
submerged. 

The sergeant was scowling over the 
evidence before him. 

“Three hundred dollars in bills, a gold 
watch marked R V, and some newspaper 
clippings,’”’ he murmured. 

He took up the watch and turned it over 
in his hands and looked at the prisoner. 
“How did you obtain this watch?” 

The prisoner twinkled. ‘‘The way most 
watches are obtained. I went into a store, 
bought and paid for it!” : 

“Tt is stolen!” affirmed Cicily with 
passion. ‘Stolen from Mr. Vandermart— 
just as he stole my jade.” 

“Exactly,” concurred the sergeant. 

“Oh, come now, Miss Waynne! I couldn’t 
steal a watch from myself!’’ The prisoner 
was reproachful. 
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Thesergeantscowled. ‘‘ You persist in as- 
serting that you are Reginald Vandermart?”’ 

“Who else can I be?’’ demanded the 
prisoner, shrugging his shoulders. ‘‘I con- » 
fess I should be glad to be someone else, 
The mere sight of my face in front of a 
tradesman elicits the dollar mark. I spell 
only mere money to women. My friends 
may belong to me and maybe to my 
millions. Why shouldn’t I want to be 
someone else?” 

The sergeant regarded the evidence under 
his hand. ‘‘You’re a pretty clever actor, 
my good fellow,” he observed sarcastically; 
“but you’ve been caught with stolen goods 
on your person, and your story’s a bit thin. 
You have no proof to offer that this watch 
marked R V, this money and these letters 
have not been stolen from Mr. Vandermart, 
whose name you have assumed. Believe 
me, we’re onto all those little games. It’s the 
lockup for you. Take him away, officer!” 

“The devil you will!’ The prisoner 
struck out wildly with his handcuffed 
hands. He lurched toward the desk and 
pounded on it with unpleasant violence. 
He choked: 

“You—you —— Do you think I’m 
going to let you pull off an absurdity like 
this? Keep your hands off me! Money 
isn’t much, but by the Lord Harry it’ll do 
some things!” 

“Restrain that man!” 

“Took out! I’ve got a Yale kick.” 

Cicily screamed. The chorus scrambled 
down through the gateway of the railing. 

“Hold him!” besought Cicily. ‘“‘He’s 
murderous!” 

“Wait!”’ wailed the reporter, dancing 
round. “I’ve telephoned for Miss Waynne’s 
brother and the city editor. They know 
Mr. Vandermart.” 

“Take him away!’ thundered the 
buckwheat-faced man, white with rage. 

The prisoner lurched toward the desk 
again. His shirt was torn from his arm, his 
hair was like wind-tossed hay. There was 
blood in his eye. 

2 ““Wait!”’ begged the reporter. ‘It might 
€ Fe) ehh) 


The chorus closed in. They bore the 
struggling figure to the door. It opened! 
A young man stood in the aperture—a 
cool, dapper, well-dressed young man. 

Face to face with the unlovely thing the 
chorus bore onward he paused, startled, 
looked again. Then surprise, incredulity 
and at last a grin spread over his face. The 
grin was wide, triumphant and comprehen- 
sive. His eye wandered to the woman in 
the case. The grin became more comprehen- 
sive. Cicily flew toward him. She caught 
hold of his arm. 

“Who is this man?” 
sergeant, scowling. 

Cicily turned. ‘‘My brother. He ——” 

The prisoner struggled toward the dap- 
per young man. It was not a handsome 
struggle. He kicked out right and left. 

“Steady, Reggie, steady! Look out for 
that kick, men. He was famous for making 
the goal.” 

The door opened. A tall, thin, importante 
looking man came in. 

“The city editor,” said the young re- 
porter. 

The sergeant puffed up his buckwheat- 
colored cheeks and puffed out his blue- 
coated chest. 

“Hell of a mix-up, Mr. Craig ——” he 
began. 

“*Says he’s Vandermart,”’ gasped the cub 
reporter, indicating him whom the chorus 
strove with. ‘‘Some story! Scoop for the 
paper. Thief—housebreaker—lady in the 
case. If it is Reggie Vandermart He 

The city editor strode over to the pris- 
oner. He looked into the gray eyes. They 
showed him rage, demand and pleading in 
quick succession. 

The city editor made an authoritative 
motion to the sergeant. The sergeant made 
a motion to the chorus. The chorus re- 
leased the prisoner. He strode over to the 
desk and spoke. What he said will not be 
stated. He might have said less if he had 
had time to think. We will give him the 
benefit of the doubt. The air was blue. 

The city editor smiled. ‘It’s Mr. Vane 
dermart,”’ he said. 

“Hello, Reggie,” said the dapper young 
man, advancing. ‘‘I told you you would 
get the worst of it. Say, what was the 
concrete evidence you picked?”’ 

Cicily turned pale. It’s unpleasant to 
find a man isn’t a thief, all in a minute like 
that. She grew very pale and then flushed. 

“‘Do you mean to tell me,”’ she whispered, 
“that this—this—man is Mr. Vander- 
mart?’” (Concluded on Page 69) 
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Mrs. Nellie Kedzie Jones, Household Consultant, Wisconsin; Mrs. Alice 
R. Dresser, Consultant of Household Administration, Massachusetts. 


The Hoosier book is full of intimate things that busy women 
should know. Send your address for free copy while they last. 
Address: Hoosier Council of Kitchen Scientists, 184 Sidney Street, 
New Castle, Ind. 


(Concluded from Page 66) 

Her brother grinned. ‘Reginald Starr—— 
You’ve made a mess of it, sis; as usual.” 

The city editor advanced to the erst- 
while prisoner. 

“T want to thank you for that contribu- 
tion to our tobacco fund, Mr. Vandermart,” 
he said gratefully, holding out his hand. 

“Don’t mention it,” said the contributor 
mechanically; but he was not listening; 
his eyes were in an ineyitable place. 

Thesergeant cleared his throat. ‘‘Even,” 
he said, clearing it again—‘‘even if the 
prisoner’s identity as Mr. Vandermart is 
established—even, I say, if it is established, 
he still stands charged with the theft of this 
lady’s property; and unless she consents to 
withdraw her charge I have no authority 
to release him.” 

“Oh, come now!” 

The city editor threw back his head and 
laughed. So did the dapper young man. 
So did the cub reporter. 

Cicily advanced to the center of the 
room. 

“The name of Reginald Vandermart,” 
she said haughtily, ““means no more to me 
than that of the poorest day laborer; in 
fact, it means less. I came here to swear 
out a warrant. A man entered my house 
and stole a piece of property. That the 
man’s name happens to be Reginald Van- 
dermart makes not the slightest difference 
in the world.” 

Her brother groaned. “‘Do you want the 
whole darned thing in the papers?” he 


demanded, 

She held her head high. “I have nothing 
to fear from publicity.” 

The sergeant coughed. “Then unless 
Mr. Vandermart can clear himself ——” 
he began, and looked away. 

“Clear himself!’? The dapper young 
man got red in the face. 

“Not here!” warned the prisoner, in- 
dicating with a glance the cub reporter and 
the city editor. 

“Ves, here!’”’ said the dapper young man 
recklessly. 

He took hold of his sister's arm. Not 
gently. I am ashamed to say he shook it. 
“Look here, sis,’”’ he said, ““you’re making 
it so infernally uncomfortable for every- 
body that I’ll have to tell the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth. 
Mr. Vandermart did go to your studio. It 
was a little bet between us—just for fun, 
you know. He bet me he could get in to 
talk te you and bring me back something 
so I’d know he’d been there. I bet he 
couldn’t. That was all there was toit. He 
went. He didn’t go to steal—just to bring 
back something—concrete evidence, you 
know. I was to return it all right, what- 
ever it was. Now you know the whole 
blamed thing. And if you’d had any sense 
everything would have been all right and 
we would haye had a nice little laugh ——”’ 

The prisoner groaned. He avoided the 
sapphire eyes; he knew his hour had come. 

“Had any sense! A nice little laugh!” 
repeated Miss Waynne bitterly. 

She turned; she drew herself to her full 
height. She took a step nearer the prisoner. 
His eyes besought mercy. He did not 


twinkle. 

“You made a—a—bet that you could 
enter my home?” 

The prisoner bowed his head. 

“Outrage my hospitality?” 

Silence. 

“Remove a piece of my property?” 

Heavier silence. > 

“Will you be good enough to inform me 
what was your object in thus insulting me? 
What was I to you that you should single 
me out for this—this outrage?” 

Silence like unto death. 

“Plague it all, sis—he wanted to meet 

ou, you know. Don’t be hard on a fellow. 

e’s just been unfortunate.” 

“Unfortunate!’”’ Miss Waynne flushed. 
“Unfortunate!” she repeated with wither- 
ing contempt. “Is it only unfortunate to 
make a common wager that you will enter 
a lady’s house uninvited—intrude your un- 
desired presence into her home—outrage 
her ignorant trust and innocent hospital- 
ity—steal from her—laugh at her behind 
her back—force her into a ridiculous and hu- 
miliating publicity for your own ends ——” 

“Oh, come now, sis, let me explain!” 

“Let you explain!’’ She wheeled sud- 
denly. ‘I will not comment on your part 
in this disgraceful affair, for I could hardly 
have expected any better of you even 
though = are my brother, for you have 


always n foolish and irresponsible, oc- 
cupied only with the trivial pleasure of the. 
moment ——” : 
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“Let him speak then!” 

“Let me speak!’ The condemned 
stretched out his hand. 

“Let—him—speak!” Miss Waynnesug- 
gested the Kaiser reading one of Wilson’s 
messages, or a shrine violated, or something 
awful of that sort. She took a step nearer. 
“Let him speak! Unless your friend wishes 
me to express further in public my utter 
and undying contempt for him he will re- 
move himself from my presence. I never 
wish to hear his voice or lay eyes on his 
face again as long as I live “a 

“ But, sis ay | 

“Do you understand? I never wish to 
hear his voice or lay eyes on his face again 
as long asI live. I despise him with all my 
heart and soul!” 


Well, well, well! 

And exactly eight months after the de- 
livery of this ultimatum, if you had been 
able to insert your finger into one of Uncle 
Sam’s mail boxes and extract a letter ad- 
dressed to Private Reginald Vandermart, 
Camp Gordon, Georgia, you would have 
read—written in a lady’s delicate running 
hand, on sweetly scented paper—some- 
thing like this: 


“My Own Dear Boy: The postman 
didn’t bring me any letter to-day, and so 
the sun stopped shining, and I didn’t care 
that spring was coming or anything! Be- 
sides, it’s horrid of her to come round just 
the same when you’re not here, when she 
made us believe she was all ours! Disloyal 
old thing! I hope that her crocuses won’t 
come up and her daffodils all will wither. 

“Do you know, dear, I got to thinking 
to-day of our love. It’s such a wonderful 
thing! Do you suppose anyone ever loved 
the way we do? When I compare the love 
of other people to ours, I feel so sorry for 
them! Of course I realize that other 
women can’t know the heights of love be- 
cause they haven’t you! Imagine living 
without a ‘twinkle man,’ and imagine 


— 


THE KNOTLESS LEADER 


aes time ago there was brought up the 
question of the knotless leader, which 
has been coming into the notice of anglers 
thelast fewyears. Curious to know the ma- 
terial used in these knotless leaders—some 
of which I have seen fifty to sixty feet 
long—I sent in some samples to a man who 
makes a specialty of theimportation of these 
goods and asked him to tell me what he 
knew about them. In reply he wrote: 

“One of the samples you sent me is 
known on the market as ‘Sil-gut’ and is 
made from the cocoon of a spider existing 
both in China and Japan. It was originally 
intended for musical-instrument strings. 
The other piece sent is known as ‘Fibra,’ 
being a vegetable fiber put together with a 
gum preparation. The third and newest is 
commercially known as ‘Telarana’—which 
in Spanish means cobweb. 

“All this I have gathered from William 
Robertson, Glasgow, Scotland, whose fore- 
fathers for generations have been in the 
tackle-manufacturing business. While I 
was fishing on Lochleven, Kinross-shire, 
Scotland, four years ago, I found this leader 
generally used, and I as an angler at once 
saw its qualities—strength, no reflected 
light, and knotless; and as Mr. Robertson 
was president of the Lochleven Anglers’ 
Association, I immediately got in touch 
with him and got all the inside information 
T could as to where ‘Telarana’ came from, 
how it was originated, and what it was 
made of. The conclusion of the whole thing 
amounted to the following: 

“The process of manufacture of ordinary 
gut we all know. The bulk of this is made 
in a province in Spain known as Murcia. 
In that special section the silk is of the fin- 
est quality and congeals easily because of 
its infinite fineness, other sections produc- 
ing silk that is much coarser in the fiber. 
The worm when at the right stage is given 
a bath of strong acetic acid; this loosens 
the flesh part of the worm from the sac of 
glutinous silk. The sac is then pulled be- 
tween the teeth and the fingers andstretched 
as far as it will go, immediately congealing 
in the air. So much for the ordinary com- 
mercial gut. 

“T asked Mr. Robertson if there was a 
secret process in the making up of the 
leader. He said, ‘Well, in a sense there is, 
but it is almost owing to the fineness of 


“Murcia silk thatit is makable.’ The process 
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loving some of the creatures one sees in the 
subways. I often wonder if anyone calls 
them ‘Pretty Boy.’ 
“The sweetest thing about our love, 
dear, is the trust we have in each other, 
and so of course I believe you about Mrs. 
Delmar; but as long as it does mean 
nothing to you and you don’t care any- 
thing for her I’d be happier if you promised 
never to see her again! Our little jade 
lady is looking at me as I write. She’s 
awfully jealous. I think she thought you 
really wanted to elope with her. Just 
think, if I’d never dragged you to the police 
court or sworn out a warrant for your 
arrest you’d never have been mine! The 
very thought frightensme. Dearest. Don’t 
forget to throw away that old civilian 
hat—the one I hate. It simply ruins you! 
And I do hope you'll get a barber in At- 
lanta who won’t cut your hair the awful 
way that one at Camp Upton did. It 
made me sick for days! Oh, my dear—my 
own—I do miss you so! I know I wanted 
you to give your services to the country 
and I’m proud, proud, proud—that you 
went just as a private when you might 
have been anything; but it’s awfully hard 
to be patriotic when you’re as much in love 
as we are. Of course if one loves the way 
most people do I can see it isn’t so bad. 
And when I think how horrid I was to my 
own beautiful boy that first day I could 
tear my hair—but I won’t, because you 
love it—and J’ll make it up to you when 
you come home, for I'll be so sweet—so 
sweet, so sweet. 
“Honestly, dear, if this war doesn’t end 
before they send you I'll have to go as an 
ambulance driver or a Red Cross nurse or 
a stowaway or something; for really and 
truly, I feel as if I just couldn’t draw my 
breath without you a minute longer. 
“For ever and ever and ever, as long as 

we both shall live and after. 
“Your own own Cicily.” 


Some humorist! Good old Fate! 


is this: A large number of silkworms 
are placed in a jar or kettle. When they 
are about to spin their cocoons they are 
treated with acid, thus taking off the worm 
part. This is skinned off, then there is left 
nothing but silk sacs; this is then churned 
into a glutinous mass. Openings of various 
sizes in the vessel are made and the silk 
drawn through the holes according to what 
size is wanted, be it Number One to Num- 
ber Five, and in lengths of 100 to 150 feet. 
This silk congeals the same as single worm 
gut on coming in contact with the air. 

** All the care these leaders need is stretch- 
ing and drying before putting away. They 
are unaffected by climatic conditions, good 
in salt and fresh water; in fact I have sent 
some Number One, nine-foot, to Panama, 


where they use them with a fly for tarpon | J 
fishing. They have wonderful tarpon fish- | J 
I can say there are 10,000 | Z 


ing there. 
anglers using these leaders. 

The difference between the regular leader 
and this new one seems to be the difference 
between an individual and a corporation, 
so to speak. It is rarely that any strand of 
the best silkworm gut is more than sixteen 
inches long, and I do not recall having seen 
any which would trim eighteen inches in 
length. Each strand represents a single 
worm. It is obvious that the product of 
several worms must be used to make a 
leader even six feet long. Now we know the 
secret of the manufacture, which, so far as I 
know, is made public for the first time. 

I have never heard that the white Jap- 
anese leaders, which rarely came more than 
five or six feet in length, were “spider 
gut’’—indeed did not know there was any 
such thing in the world. Now it seems that 
the spider gut is called “Sil-gut,” and the 
real silkworm gut is called “‘Spider web!” 
So much for the transposition of terms in 
trade. The other product, mentioned as 
“Fibra,” a very fine, hardand strong leader, 
twisted of several strands, appears to be 
vegetable, as of course we all had thought. 
In use I found this also very good. I did 
not find that the Japanese leaders were 
quite so easy to work as the regular knotted 
leader material, but they never soak up or 
soften too much. Some knotless leaders, 
as you may have noticed, do have a tend- 


” 


ency to grow just a little pulpy after con- | 


tinuous use. Take a tip, and stretch them 
well when you dry them. 


New-Skin is not merely 
an antiseptic: it also 
prevents germs from 
getting into the wound. 


Never Neglect 
a Break 


in the Skin! 


New-Skin forms a film 
over the injured part that 
protects it while it heals. 


The New-Skin cover- 
ing is waterproof. You 
can wash right over the 
cut without doing harm. 


In general use for the 
ast seventeen years. 
Sold all over the world. 


CAUTION 
Genuine New-Skin come 


NEWSKIN COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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TYLEPLUS Week is a national affair. What is the interest behind it? A big idea. 

Styleplus are the new-method clothes. We operate on the known-price principle. We concen- 
trate a great volume on each grade. This simplifies buying and manufacturing—enables us to produce 
the values that have made Styleplus Clothes stand out better than their price. 

Styleplus Clothes are worn from coast to coast. Styleplus Week is a national exhibit of the dis- 
tinctive style, fabrics, and tailoring, made possible at moderate price, by the Styleplus idea of concen- 
tration. 

Visit the Styleplus store in your city or town during this coming week. This is the season to buy : 
clothes with a reputation to maintain—a good time to get the Styleplus habit. If you do, you will a 
satisty your pride, get good quality and keep your outlay on the “77/7 spirit basis. | 


Look for the Styleplus Label in the coat. $2l— Green Label. $25—Red Label. 


Styleplus Clothes are sold by leading mer- The Styleplus idea of concentration makes 
chants throughout the United States—one store in each grade the exceptional value at its price. 
nearly every city and town. Write for copy of x 
“The Styleplus Book” and name of the local HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Inc. 
Styleplus merchant. Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md. 
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America’s only known-priced clothes 
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No sir; this is the same old girl. 


You can give your car a fresh, bright, new appearance 
which will be a delightful change to you and your family, if the 
old finish is getting dingy. 


The perfection of the job will depend on the skill you 
develop with the brush, but you don’t need any experience or 
skill to add fifty per cent to the attractiveness of your car. 


We are recognized leaders in the auto paint and var- 


nish fields. 


This year it has seemed to us that we should apply 
the skill and experience we have acquired in this line 

to the making of these quick, easy, reliable enamels 
for the amateur. 


Newark 


Allo Joniar 


Been buying a new car. She is a beauty. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


FRANKLIN MURPHY, jr., President 


DOUGALL VARNISH COMPANY, Ltd. 
aS Montreal 
Canadian Associate 


GOOD Paleinal bes SS) nse a e EE C A se ee 


She is not going into the discard this year. 


Thave given her a new dress—did the job myself in a few hours’ work. A new car 
would cost a thousand dollars, and I am going to-put the thousand into Liberty Bonds ! 


You can do what Jones did, Mr. Motor-Car Fan. 
job is not a difficult one if you go about it right and use 


Murply _?e<ere 


The 


or Gar Imamels 


Stop in at your dealer’s today and buy a quart of enamel, 
and get a book of directions free. 


Paint your car today. Run it out new tomorrow. 


A tip: Be sure you get DA-COTE. 


Every can of Da-cote has a black and white label with 
a broad band of the exact shade of color contained in the can, 


Furnished in black and all popular colors. 


If you cannot obtain Da-cote Enamels from your dealer, write for our 
unique color book, showing how your car will look 
painted with different colors; and send us your 
dealer’s name and we will see that you are supplied. 


Chicago 


April 20, 1918 


’ 
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firm of August & Rosewater, manu- 

facturers of the well-known line of 
A. & R. blouses, was a man who believed 
in keeping abreast of the times. He 
was a man who knew that regardless 
of aswell assortment of numbers or 
the inwoven quality of Georgette, or- 
gandie, crépe de Chine or plain voiles 
it took something else besides a truck 
to move waists from the shipping 
room. Of course prices could be cut 
or sacrificial discounts allowed, but 
upon such distasteful methods of mer- 
chandising Mr. Rosewater frowned. 
Not that Mr. Rosewater was a profit 
hound—as he will tell you himself — 
being at all times a modest man, 
taking his twenty-one per cent with 
becoming meekness and humility. 
That this same keeping abreast of 
the times had proved its metal was 
evinced by the new A. & R. manu- 
facturing loft in the West Fifties and 
a mahogany and plate-glass clad 
office and salesrooms in the very cen- 
ter of the Broadway-Madison whole- 
sale district; and by the weighty 
additional fact that for five long years 
he had been able to hold the plump 
business of Miss Adele Glaub, buyer 
of waists for the Mammoth Store in 
Bigburg. This last alone constitutes 
what the legal confraternity is pleased 
to call the preponderance of evidence. 
Naturally enough, by the same legal 
token, it was this same preponderance 
that bore the brunt of thesavage, clever, 
sly, bloodsucking, price-cutting, un- 
derhanded, rotten, dirty, grafting 
attacks of competition. The adjec- te 
tives are Mr. Rosewater’s, who does 
not believe in calling a spade an implement of agriculture. 

It had been Mr. Rosewater who had discovered—just as 
Miss Glaub’s interest in the usual methods of entertaining 
out-of-town buyers had begun to flag and the Glaub eyes 
had begun to wander toward other selling fields—that the 
dark-clad sinuous figure of the Bigburg waist buyer, with 
its head of blue-black shimmering hair and eyes dark with 
danger and lure, was the living image of the immortal Beda 
Thara, vamp preéminent of them all. Keeping further 
abreast of the times Mr. Rosewater dressed himself very 
carefully in the tastiest of dinner jackets, invited the 
beautiful siren out to a quiet little dinner and allowed the 
secret to be wrenched from him. 

“Oh, Mr. Rosewater!” she reproached him softly with 
shining eye and dimpled mouth. “Ain’t you the limit 
though; always handing out the greatest line of chatter!” 

But the victim must needs run on to his doom. “But 
it’s so!” he urged. ‘‘There’s something about the way you 
look at a man that ——” 

“That?” 

Miss Glaub was gently prompting him. 

Mr. Rosewater gulped and uttered a most satisfyingly 
incoherent mumble concerning the look and its effect on 
increasing the R. P. M. of any male heart action. 

“Don’t you dare kid me any more,” she commanded 
with smiling severity; “you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, so you ought!” 

But at the end of the evening Mr. Rosewater had proved 
his case; not only were the dark dangerous eyes once 
again bright with interest but there reposed in the inner 
pocket of the tasty dinner jacket a memorandum hastily 
written on a portion of Broadview Inn menu card, which 
noted that the original Glaub order had been increased 
from two to five gross on seven different numbers. 

But that had been a year ago; and a year is a long, long 
time. Mr. Rosewater had sadly lamented this on a fleet- 
ing scouting trip through the Middle West, when he had 
stopped off at Bigburg and gayly inquired over a charming 
little luncheon when Miss Glaub would be in New York 
to buy her entire consignment of spring waists from 
August & Rosewater.” 

“I don’t know—yet,” she told him. “TI’ll let you know.”’ 

But it was not the words that caused the Rosewater 
lament but the wandering uncertain gaze that accom- 
panied them—much the same gaze that Mr. Rosewater 
had noticed before the startling likeness to the great Beda 
had cometohim. Truly she responded with bright eyes as of 
yore when Mr. Rosewater became vamped over the endive- 
fruit salad; but soon the look was back— wandering — 
uncertain. 


Me NATHAN ROSEWATER, of the 


By Everett 
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O-o0-0h, Mr. Merode! How You Big Men Like to Kid Us Innocent Little Girts’’ 


It disturbed Mr. Rosewater then; it disturbed equally 
as much a month later as he plucked a purple-rimmed 
envelope from the rest of the morning’s mail and opened 
it hastily. A moment later he was moving quickly toward 
the private office of his partner, Mr. Sigmund August. 

“Well,’’ he said without preliminary greeting to that 
comfortable reading figure, “‘Miss Glaub is going to be 
here the last part of the week.’ 

Mr. August lit a cigar and gracefully flipped the burning 
match to a silk manufacturer’s ash tray. ‘‘ Well,” he 
said, “‘that ain’t goin’ to make us sore, is it?” 

COM § pee 92 

But Mr. August felt quite jovial. ‘‘When a good cus- 
tomer like Miss Glaub—who never spends less’n six or 
seven thousand with us every spring for three or four 
years—comes to town it ain’t exactly a time to go roun’ 
in crape—is it, Nate?” 

“T—I don’t know.” 

Mr. August lost a liberal portion of his cheerfulness. 
“What dya mean, you don’t know?” he demanded. 

Clearly the tone of the senior partner indicated that if 
anything was wrong the blame lay certainly with Mr. 
Rosewater. This irked Mr. Rosewater, who showed it 
plainly. 

“T mean that you don’t need to yell at me as if I wasa 
dog or Miss Ertle, your stenographer,” he stated irrele- 
vantly. “‘Besides—you can’t tell any more about a woman 
tham you can about a dish of sour braten in a cheap 
restaurant.” 

“That don’t tell me nothin’ about Miss Glaub an’ the 
rest of it.” Mr. August continued to puff regularly but 
the brown eyes were unmistakably anxious. 

Mr. Rosewater loosed a most unsalesmanlike glare. 
“Well, who said it did!” he asserted. 

“ce But jee ND 

“Well?” truculently. 

Mr. August sat up very suddenly as if an idea had hit 
him on the exact center of the last pearl waistcoat button. 
“You don’t mean,’”’ he almost whispered—‘“‘you don’t 
mean she’s forgotten all about lookin’ like Beda Thara— 
an’ everything.” 

Mr. Rosewater shook his head. “It ain’t that,” he 
explained; ‘‘she likes to be as dark an’ dangerous as 
ever—only ——’? 

“T’m still here,’’ his partner reminded finally with 
acrimonious gentleness. 

Intent on his problem Mr. Rosewater let the tone pass 
unnoticed. ‘‘ ——— only the edge of the thing is kinda 
wearing off,” he finished. 

“How?” What a bear for detail August was! 


lhhodes Castle 
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At length and with appropriate gestures 
Mr. Rosewater explained the roving uncer- 
tain eye—how it was soothed in the first 
place; and finally, with a cough that seemed 
to say that it was beyond all human 
agency, he explained its return. 

“T didn’t say anything to you, Sig,” 
he added as the other conferred with 
his rapidly fraying cigar, “because I 
thought I could get ahold of some new 
idee to keep her interested.”’ 

*“An’ you didn’t?” 

“That,” said Mr: Rosewater, and 
sat down dejectedly, “is just about 
the size of it.’’ 

Silence while the senior partner fur- 
ther mutilated the maimed perfecto 
and Mr. Rosewater fumbled nervously 
with a late copy of Ready-to-Wear. 
Then: 

““I suppose”’—the senior partner’s 
face fairly quivered with bitterness— 
“IT suppose you think it is up to me 
to forget all about my family an’ 
everything—an’ go out to dinner an’ 
let myself get vampired—huh?”’ 

A picture of the robinlike form of 
Mr. August in thesubtle réle of A Fool 
There Was made Mr. Rosewater smile 
in spite of the impending gloom. 


“No,” he said. 
“Well?” 
53) pa ” 


Mr. August tossed the maimed re- 
mainder of his morning smoke to the 
floor and stamped upon it savagely. 
“Me,” he observed bitterly in the 
direction of the flattened stump— 
“me, I’m the production head of this 
concern. I buy the silk an’ make it 
up into waists; if the styles is stickers 
that’s my fault too. When the price 
of silk takes a jump like a Zeppelin, y’understand, why 
you don’t see me coming roun’ complaining—an’ asking 
for help. When some number don’t take, why I don’t come 
roun’ an’ ask you to help me out—do I now?” 

Dull red, Mr. Rosewater said nothing. 

The other continued his soliloquy to the stump. ‘‘ When 
all you got to do is sell what somebody else makes—an’ 
everything—why it seems like the least you can do is to 
do it without comin’ roun’ an’ trying to make the other 
fella part of the goat. Am I right or am I wrong?” 

Apparently he was undeniably right, for with a swift 
kick at an obtruding table leg Mr. Rosewater rose. “Ali 
right,” he agreed thickly, “all right, I will—only you didn’t 
need to be so cutting about it; though of course I am only 
a partner in this concern an’ my feelings ain’t to be con- 
sidered a-tall—only I ask you where would all your waists 
be if I didn’t sell’em? What good would makin’ them do?” 

setlae hal: 

“Yes; an’ furthermore if the selling end wasn’t so clevey 
how many more stickers wouldn’t we have—though we 
gotta ’nough”’’—this last with a touch of the August acid. 

“Clever!”’ echoed Mr. August. ‘‘Clever! All right, go 
out an’ get a bigger order than ever from Miss Glaub. 
Find a way to keep her interested.” 

For a moment Mr. Rosewater glared. ‘All right, I 
will!” he shoved through clenched teeth and left the room. 

And he did. The very next morning while dejectedly 
scanning the newspaper preliminary to attacking the 
problem of holding the Glaub interest, the roving dull eye 
of the junior member of the firm fastened itself on a tiny 
paragraph tucked away in the corner of a half page devoted 
to movie fans. A moment later, eyes like patent-leather 
buttons, paper in hand he was dashing madly for the office 
of Mr. August. Gone was any trace of anger or reproach 
as he chortled a happy good morning. With an eager push 
he thrust the paper into the astonished hands of the senior 
partner. 

“Read that, Sigmund,” he shouted—‘‘read that an’ see 
whether I have to come roun’ to you for any advice when 
it comes to sellin’ waists. Read it!” as the other only 
gazed at him. 

Mr. August gave his attention to the notice that Mr. 
Rosewater’s eager finger pointed out. ‘‘ Well,” he said 
after the second careful reading, ‘‘what has this Claude 
Merode—this roses an’ cream-puff movie actor—got to do 
with sellin’ waists, huh?” - 

Mr. Rosewater laughed, and in the laugh were content 
and confidence. ‘‘Don’t you see,’ he pointed out— 
“don’t you see where he is in town for a coupla weeks?” 
(Continued on Page 77) 
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A glimpse of one of the calender rooms in the main Goodyear plant at Akron, Ohio 
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2am HRE is one all- 
} powerful and un- 
changing reason for 


LANE ; : 
era) ae the steadily increas- 
BisosS4} ing popularity of 


Goodyear Cord Tires. 


It is not their extra comfort, 
nor their greater speed, nor 
their unusual freedom from 
trouble—though these qualities 
are very marked. 


It is not their high capacity for 
saving gasoline, nor their good 
appearance, nor yet their abil- 
ity to withstand continued 
punishment. 


The real reason for their swift- 
ly growing favor is that over and 
above these other advantages 
Good year Cord Tires are actu- 
ally more economical to use. 


When we say that these tires 
are more economical to use we 
mean that their cost per mile 
is appreciably lower than that 
of ordinary tires. 


In making this statement we 
include in the consideration 
the fact that Goodyear Cord 
Tires cost somewhat more to 
buy than ordinary tires. 


But the exceptional mileages 
they deliver are so far in excess 
of those ordinarily experienced 
that this additional first-cost is 
altogether outweighed. 


Thousands upon thousands of 
users, under every condition of 
service, have found Goodyear 
Cord Tires the cheapest tires 
they could possibly buy. 


Conditions in this country due 
to the war are stressing this 
virtue of Good year Cord Tires 
with unexampled emphasis. 


They are bringing to the notice 
of motorists everywhere, and 
with a force that cannot be dis- 
regarded, the real economy of 
quality equipment. 


They are causing thinking men 
to look past the delusive attrac- 
tion of low first-cost to the true 
answer in tire value, which is 
final cost. 


We believe that every man won 
to this way of thinking is a 
man on his way to trying Good- 
year Cord Tires. 


Apart from the intrinsic good- 
ness of these tires, we ask you 
to think of them in the light 
of the Company behind them. 


By the worth of its products 
this Company has won the 
largest patronage from tire buy- 
ers of any Choma) in the 
world. 


Goodyear Cord Tires stand 
not only as a representative 
product of this Company but 
as its very finest accomplish- 
ment. 


Goodyear puts them forth as 
the sum of its tire-making ex- 
perience, the most efficient and 
serviceable tires it is now able 


to build. 


Fourteen years of patient and 
laborious endeavor have been 
spent in bringing Goodyear 
Cords to their present high 
state of development. 


Today they are preferred equip- 
ment on a pronounced majority 
of the fine cars manufactured 
in this country. 


During 1917, every race driven 
on the speedways and tracks of 
America was won on them, and 
won by a non-stop run. 


They have proved their entire 
practicability for heavy truck 
service, and by their strength 
and resilience they dominate 
the airplane field. 


Goodyear Cord Tires afford 
extra comfort, swifter speed, 
less trouble, larger fuel savings 
—but it is their economy which 
should most engage you at this 
time. 


Their quality makes them 
higher-priced—and Jester. 


There are 20,000 Goodyear Service Station 
Dealers in America, all pledged to help Good- 
year users care properly for their tires. Now, 
above all times, we urge you to profit by this 
service, which means extra tire mileage and 
lower tire costs. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
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Their Final Cost Is Lower 


CORD TIRES 
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The Mountain States Telephone Co., of Utah (Bell Telephone Company), use Troy Trailers 
in their every-day hauling of cables, insulators, etc.—one Troy Trailer with each truck. Then, 
for transporting long poles, they put two of their regular Troy Trailers behind a truck, the 
hoist and derrick being mcunted on the truck. The adaptability of Troy Trailers thus saves 
them from purchasing special equipment that otherwise would be necessary for the hauling of 


their big poles. 


Just anything won’t do for a ‘“‘trailer,”’ 


and, just anybody can’t build trailers. 


A trailer must stand up under high speeds—a trailer must follow in the track of a truck— 
a trailer must be specially designed and constructed to care for ALL of the peculiar conditions 
met with in trailing a truck. Wagon construction, or converted truck chassis, will not do for 


successful trailer operation. 


Troy Trailers have been perfected only 
after years of tests made in actual ‘‘trailing”’ 
operations, and under every possible road 
and service condition. Because of their being 
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t WAREHOUSE COMPANY. 


specially designed, Troy Trailers can be 
backed to any exact spot, alongside a load- 
ing platform, or into an alley, easier than you 
can back your truck into these same locations. 


Troy Trailers are 
made in from 1 to 5- 
ton capacity andwith 
any type of body. 


The 
Troy Wagon 
Works Co. 


Troy, Ohio 


Oldest and largest makers of 

Trailers, making possible 

highest grade construction at 
lowest cost. 
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(Continued from Page 73) 

“ Anybody can see that—it says it in the paper—but 
what has this ham actor—not that I got anything against 
him, y’understand—but what has he got to do with sellin’ 
Miss Glaub a large spring order as usual?” 

Once more Mr. Rosewater laughed joyously. ‘You 
don’t see it,”” he explained, ‘“‘because you are a clever boy 
only when it comes to makin’ waists.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. August. 

“Now, for instance, if you kept right up to the minute 
like me, you would know that this Claude Merode is the 
kind of a long-haired hero with a little nick in his chin 
that right now is the biggest kind of a hit with the ladies 
that used to like East Lynne an’ plays like that.” 

Mr. August nodded. “Francis X. Bushman stuff.” © 

“Eggs-actly!”” Mr. Rosewater emphasized the first 
syllable approvingly. ‘‘They fall for him like a ton of 
bricks; an’ furthermore ——” 

But Mr. August had a practical interruption. 

“What’s all that gotta do with selling Miss Glaub some 
waists?’’ he inquired in the tone of the champion speller 
requesting his tongue-tied opponent to spell scissors in the 
semiannual spelldown. 

But there was no stumping Mr. Rosewater. ‘“ Well,’ 
he said, ‘‘ain’t Miss Glaub a movie fiend?” 

Mr. August subscribed to that. 

**Ain’t she a movie fiend of the most rabid kind?” 

“Maybe,” conservatively. 

“ Ain’t she always talkin’ about this Merode?”’ 

“ A-heh.” 

“Well!” : 

“Well, you still ain’t said anything to the point.” 

But cold water did not come cold or wet enough to 
dampen or chill the rapidly mounting Rosewater spirits. 
“Wait!’? he commanded, ‘Listen! What would you say 
if this Merode guy was a good friend of mine an’ come up to 
see me while he was here? What would 
you say if he should happen to come 
up on the same day that Miss Glaub x 
did? What would you say if I, asa old 
frien’, fixed up a nice quiet little din- 
ner party for the three of us for the 
evening? An’ lastly, Sigmund, what 
would you say if in the course of the 
evening this Merode guy should hap- 
pen to say—naturally, like a old frien’ 
would—that he saw Beda Thara in 
California just before he left an’ he 
happened to notice that she was wearin’ 
a waist just eggs-actly like one he saw 
up to our salesrooms? An’ further- 
more suppose that he should say a lit- 
tle later—about over the coffee—that 
out in the studios among all the swell 
movie actresses they all wear A. & R. 
waists in private life—won’t have any 
other kind? What would yousay about 
our chances of copping a nice fat order 
the next day—eh, Sigmund?”’ 

What Sigmund would say was writ- 
ten in shining letters upon his teeth 
and eyes. Gone was all trace of skep- 
ticism; vanished into thin air all trace 
of unbelief, 

“T would say, Nate, ol’ boy,’’ he 
congratulated, “that asasalesman you 
was as up-to-the-second as your part- 
ner is in making waists.” Buta per- % 
plexed line gradually took the place of 
the smiling curve as Mr. August ap- 
peared to think. Slowly he spoke: 
“Only ain’t it kinda funny,” he mused, 
“that I ain’t ever heard you speak 
about knowing this cream-puff boy 
before?” 

It was Mr. Rosewater’s moment. 
“Sure you ain’t,” he conceded easily; 
“an’ why, Sigmund, ol’ boy—why? 
Simply because I don’t know him 
from Adam.” 

“But -” a mixture of puzzle- 
ment and rising anger. 

Mr. Rosewater held up a staying 
hand. ‘ Wait!” he again commanded. 
“Don’t go off half loaded, August— 
wait! I guess they ain’t any of these 
pretty boys makin’ so much money” — 
the Rosewater voice was frankly trium- 
phant now—“‘that they wouldn’t go 
to a nice little dinner—free—with a 
nice young lady—an’, say, about $100 
cash just to be friendly for one night— 
would they?” 


II 


Awe dollars a day is not a sufficiently ‘ 


large sum to create any amount of 
vermilion in New York, especially when 
from this must be deducted three meals, 


car fare and necessary tips. It was for this reason, then, that 
the majority of the Mammoth buyers visiting the big city 
on the little island patronized a modest side-street hostelry 
in preference to more ornate main-street quarters. But 
not Miss Adele Glaub. When in New York it was Miss 
Glaub’s motto to be more New Yorkish than any New Yorker 
could be. To that end the six dollars’ expense allowance 
was expended for hotel accommodations alone. And the 
meals Well, what is a waist manufacturer’s expense 
account for if it is not to entertain out-of-town buyers? 
Besides, shrewdly argued Miss Glaub, if you didn’t eat 
your share of it, why, you paid for it just the same; it 
wasn’t taken off the merchandise purchased; and it cer- 
tainly was only right to have your money’s worth. And 
so it was from the golden telephone room of the princely 
Biltless that Miss Glaub informed the delighted Mr. 
Rosewater that she was in town and would be at his show- 
rooms at three. 

“An’ for dinner, of course!” Mr. Rosewater implored. 

The Glaub tone was languid and quite blasé, but it as- 
sented after a short pause that caused Mr. Rosewater to 
suck air in hectic anxiety. 

“That is—if you won’t be tiresome,” she amended. 

. Mr. Rosewater promised, and was glad he could grin 
undetected. 

A moment later he was impatiently shrilling for a little 
New Jersey service—which finally was granted. After 
sundry clicks and mumbled imprecations Mr. Rosewater 
said “Hello! Hello!” very vigorously and demanded the 
presence on the wire of Mr. Claude Merode. “Tell him it’s 
Mr. Rosewater callin’ him,’’ he directed. 

A moment later his voice was silken. ‘How are you 
to-day, Mr. Merode?” he inquired with deep feeling. Ap- 
parently Mr. Merode was in the best of health and spirits, 
for Mr. Rosewater said cryptically “‘She’s here”; and 
then in rapid succession: 

“Come about four o’clock.” 

“Sure, for the evening.” 

“You ain’t forgot about memorizing that paper 
I give you?”’—this last with unmistakable anxiety. 
Apparently this answer too was favorable, for Mr. 


-. Rosewater smiled broadly as he went out to have 


a manicure and procure a fresh collar. 

Punctual to the half hour Miss Glaub 
arrived and languidly went through 
the routine of having a fuss made over 
her by both members of the firm. 

“Tf you keep 
up,’’ said Mr. 
August with deep 
conviction, “‘T see 
where we lose one 
of our best cus- 
tomers.” 

“cc Why? ” 

Mr. August 
bowed. “They 
won’t be able to 
keep you out of 
the movies,’ he 
said. 
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“An’ While You're at it,’? Miss Glaub Said Quietly, “‘You 
Might Just as Well Hold Up That Order From This Afternoon Till I See You To:Morrow”™ 


“O-o-oh, Mr. August—plee-ease!”” The graceful Glaub 
hand with its huge artistic dinner ring went up in coy 
protest. 

But between friends, truths, even painful truths, must be 
told, so Mr. August was constrained to continue by adding 
that, painful as it would be to lose a fine customer like Miss 
Glaub, still the thrill of seeing her show up some of those 
cheap hams that attempt to pull the heart-throb stuff 
would more than counterbalance any monetary loss. 

“Q-o-oh, Mr. August, I didn’t come down here to be 
kidded; did I, Mr. Rosewater?” 

Mr. Rosewater said certainly not, and added: “You 
came down here to buy waists—lots of them—beautiful 
things—at prices that a shrewd judge like you will gobble 
up in jig time.” 

Which was entirely different. The dark dangerous eyes 
glazed to a business hardness. 

“That,” said the formerly coy voice, ‘remains to be seen; 
an’ I ain’t so sure that ie 

But skillfully or hospitably, Mr. Rosewater refused to 
let this pessimistic view continue. ‘‘Not another word!” 
he protested. “We ain’t goin’ to drag any business in yet 
a while. We'll just pass the time until dinner by lookin’ 
at the new models—wonderful things.” Then hurriedly: 
“But no prices or quantities”—playfully; “I positively 
won’t allow it.” 

And so it was that at this elaborately camouflaged game 
of wits the two were briskly engaged when the hall door 
to the showrooms opened and the doorway framed a most 
exquisite close-up of Mr. Claude Merode. 

Warned by the suddenly slack jaw of the beautiful siren 
that the open door meant more than a wandering errand 
boy, Mr. Rosewater turned. A second later his voice was 
booming in silken welcome. 

“My dear Claude! Ain’t this a com-plete surprise’’— 
business of moving joyously forward—“‘an’ I thought you 
was still out in California making more heartbreakers.”’ 

From the midst of the vigorous Rosewater handshake 
the handsome matinée idol was heard by the eager ears of 
Miss Glaub to murmur that he had—er—returned for a 
few days unexpectedly. 

But the completely unexpected joy of seeing his dear 
friend did not make Mr. Rosewater forget that a lady was 
present. With his arm linked comradely within the 
sharply pressed Merode sleeve Mr. Rosewater moved his 
friend forward to where the lady stood against a back- 
ground of vivid sports stripes. 

And the meeting found the lady prepared—quite. The 
dark eyes had softened to the Beda Thara lure, the black 
earrings were pulled forward after the fashion, Spanish, 
of the great Thara in Camille. The languid hand with its 
huge green-eyed asp gleaming dully on white forefinger 
was resting gracefully just under the white cupped chin. 
As the two friends drew nearer the blood-red lips parted in 
a most engaging smile. When Mr. August, quietly observ- 
ing the little scene from the partly closed doorway of 
his office, saw the smile he chuckled softly and closed the 
door quietly. They were off to a flying start! 

After the introduction—loudly and playfully on the 
part of Mr. Rosewater, murmured on the part of Miss 
Glaub, and hesitatingly on the part of the great Merode— 
the joy of seeing his old friend again overcame Mr. Rose- 
water. ‘“‘An’ of all the times to come,” he added, “you 
came just at the right moment.” 

Plainly Merode, so impetuous in reel life, was treading 
cautiously now. “‘ Yes?’ he said uncertainly. 

“You betcha! Weren’t you sur- 
prised to see, in a New York waist 
company’s showrooms, a ”” Mr. 
Rosewater’s voice trailed off in a 
rising inflection. 

The handsome Claude took 
his cue readily. “I thought I 
had left Madame Thara in Cali- 
fornia,” he murmured gallantly, 
and bowed. Oh, that courtly, 
graceful Merode bow! 

The big green one-eyed asp 
undulated slowly from chin to 
brow. The dark eyes grew bright 
with that same satisfying bright- 
ness Mr. Rosewater had observed 
the first time he had been vam- 
pired. He inhaled with a deep 
calmness and called it a bar- 
gain, even if it did cost $150 
instead of $100. ‘‘O-o-oh, Mr. 
Merode!’’ —with playful re- 
proach. ‘‘How you big men like 
to kid us innocent little girls.” 
he But under such warming ten- 
derness the Merode diffidence 
was rapidly dissipating. ‘‘Not at all!” he_ 
assured her with a graceful gesture remi- 
niscent of The Deep Heart. Then with a 

meaning glance in the direction of the 
“beaming Mr. Rosewater: ‘‘Little did 
(Concluded on Page 81) 
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—Until It is Filled by Our 
Service Station for Your Car. 
Another Exclusive Advantage of 


Threaded Rubber Insulation 


Thus for the first time has been realized what 
has been the dream of engineers since the 1n- 
fancy of electric starting and lighting. 


When you buy a Still Better Willard 
with Threaded Rubber Insulation—you 
know it’s brand new because it 1s made and 
shipped to the Service Station BONE-DRY. 


Not a drop of acid touches it till it is 
ready for immediate service. The battery 
solution is put into it, and the battery fully 
charged, just before it goes on the car. 


The reason that this is the only type of 
storage battery which can be and is shipped 
bone-dry is because it has Willard Threaded 
Rubber Insulation between the plates. 


In addition it is the one automobile 
starting and lighting battery with the ad- 
vantages of complete protection to the 
life of the plates through a hard rubber in- 
sulation that neither lessens voltage nor 


increases the size and weight of the battery. 
It is a brand new battery when you get 
it and a better battery as long as you have it. 


When in service on your car, however, tt 
must be filled with distilled water at regular 
intervals, like any other battery. 


You owe it to yourself to learn all about 
this remarkable Willard improvement in 
battery quality. It costs a little more, but 
the slightly higher price is far offset by 
the assurance of dependable starting and 
lighting. 


Go to the Willard Service Station and 
let them tell you all about it. Meantime, 
write Willard Storage Battery Company, 
Cleveland, for an interesting free book, 
“The Story of 196,000 Little Threads.” 


STORAGE 
BATTERY 
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mr. JOHN B. BURNHAM, President American 
Game Association, says: ‘‘Trapshooting is great 
practice for both experts and beginners and develops 
crack field shots.” 


be ~The Clay Pigeon Knows No Game Laws 


Mark X before subject that interests you HERE is no limit of season, law or time. 
and Mail This Coupon to : : : 
E. L DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. There is no long distance journey to the shoot- 


A os G ° ° . . 
cc rbc eee ME Os a ing grounds. There is never the disappointment 


; Py-ra-lin Toilet Goods TruckSpecialFabrikoid of not finding game. = 
i Challenge Collars Marine Special (U.S.Stand.) 
= j Novelty Sheeting Book Finish Fabrikoid 1 ‘ RAPS HOO i ING 


Transparent Sheeting Fairfield Rubber Cloth > % 
Py-ra-lin Rods & Tubes Industrial Dynamites (The Patriotic Sport) 


Py-ra-lin Pipe Bits Blasting Powder 


is always ready at every shooting club. Clay birds are 
plentiful—ready with their speedy flight and vexing turns 
to give you more gun thrills to the minute than any 
Vitrolac Varnish Trapshooting “feathered game” Baty BN Ae 


Hiseiemenae iT Shiee Sala ee Every man—every woman should know how to shoot 
Ry. & Marine Paints Soluble Cotton and ‘“‘hit’’ what they shoot at. The gun club is the place 
Antoxide Iron Paint Metal Lacquers to learn this democratic, patriotic sport. Find out how— 
Bridgeport Wood Finishes Wood Lacquers now. 


Auto Enamel___|_| Pyroxylin Solvents__| |! Check trapshooting in the coupon—mail it to us and 
IndustrialPaints& Varnish Commercial Acids get all the facts. 


Rayntite Top Material Alums 


Motor Fabrikoid Pigment Bases E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


Py-ra-lin Specialties Blasting Supplies 


Sanitary Wall Finish Farm Explosives 


Town & Country Paint Hunting 
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Du Pont Dye Works, Wilmington, Del. . . . . . . . Dyes and Dye Bases 
Visit the Du Pont Trapshooting School, Young’s Million Dollar Pier, Atlantic City 


Craftsman Fabrikoid Tar Distillates ; 
tablished 1802 

: WILMINGTON , **?!sHe DELAWARE 
i : ; 
i Nee The Du Pont American Industries are: 
H ADDRESS...” zy. E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Company, Wilmington, Del. . . . Explosives 
: Du Pont Chemical Works, Wilmington, Del. Pyroxylin and Coal Tar Chemicals 
H (CUMING : Du Pont Fabrikoid Company, Wilmington, Del. . . . . Leather Substitutes = 
i The Arlington Works, 725 Broadway, N.Y. Ivory Py-ra-lin and Cleanable Collars = 
i BUSINESS Harrison Works, Philadelphia, Pa. . . . Paints, Pigments, Acids and Chemicals = 
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(Conctuded from Page 77) 
I expect such a delightful meeting.” And 
the look seemed to add ‘Such delightful 
appreciation.” : F 

The Rosewater beam ceased—just like 
that. These movie cream puffs—a woman 
looks at them an’ they think they must go 
through a lotta this heart stuff. Besides, 
after all, this was a business proposition— 
a hundred an’ fifty dollars. Abruptly Mr. 
Rosewater brought the conversation round 
to the business in hand. 

“T was just showin’ Miss Glaub some of 
our new things for spring,’’ he explained to 
the handsome figure, now gently stroking 
the nationally known shiny dark hair with 
a wrist-watch-clad arm. 

Miss Glaub with a pretty pout in the 
direction of the striking pose protested 
silently that she had nothing to do with 
this thrusting of vulgar commercialism 
upon such an artistic combination, but Mr. 
Merode, noting his cue and the momentary 
cold gleam in the Rosewater eyes, went 
automatically into his réle. 

“You were, eh?” ; 

“Yes; an’ she was sayin’ ae 

The hero of The Deep Heart, The Cold 
Dawn, The Last Ace, and so on, stopped 
him there. “ An’ I’ll bet she said just about 
the same thing that I heard Madame Thara 
say only last week.” 

“What was that?’’—with low eagerness. 

“Yes; tell us, Claude.”” Then with play- 
ful caution: ‘‘ That is, if it ain’t too awful.”’ 

“‘She said ’’’— each syllable with histrionic 
emphasis—‘“‘that an A. & R. label in a waist 
meant more to her—in—er—style and value 
than any mark she knew of.” 

Mr. Rosewater smiled broadly at such 
unexpectedly good news. ‘Indeed you did 
come just at the right time,” he commented, 
“because Miss Glaub here—though she 
always has bought most of her blouses 
from us, y’understand, Claude—actually 
seemed to be hesitating this year. Ain’t I 
right, Miss Glaub?”’ 

Instantly the dark eyes were filled with 
injured protest. “‘How can you say such 
a thing, Mr. Rosewater,’”’ she protested, 
“when you know all the time how well I 

like your stuff?’’ Then with sudden busi- 
ness remembrance: ‘‘Not that I don’t pay 
enough for it.” 

“With the silk market like it is—we 
don’t make hardly expenses in some lines, 


“Q-oh!’’—skeptically. 

Mr. Rosewater appealed to his old friend. 
“Ain’t it the truth, Claude—did you ever 

hear of me trying to hog the profits in any 
line I was ever in—did you?”’ 

Thus appealed to, the handsome Claude 
was compelled for the first time in his 
chivalrous life to side against a lady. But 
he did it so reluctantly that plainly the 
lady was not hurt. 

“After all,” he concluded, “if you have 
to pay more you have to get more; so why 
not let it go that way? Surely from what I 
have seen of Miss Glaub she doesn’t appeal 
to me as the type of—er—woman that 
haggles over pennies.” 

Miss Glaub blushed, and Mr. Rosewater, 
noting the dull red, again felt that the 
hundred and fifty had been well invested. 

And then Mr. Merode with an admirable 
mixture of surprise and admiration caught 
sight of the A. & R. leader for spring allur- 
ingly displayed in the center of a large 
plate-glass case—fresh and dainty for the 

occasion. For a moment he stared, speech- 
‘less at the beauty of it. When he spoke it 
was in the gripping tones that had been so 
successful in his late lapse into vaudeville. 
“What are you doing with that beautiful 
French creation in your case?” he mur- 
mured. “I didn’t know that you were 
importers as well as ie 
_ “We ain’t,” Mr. Rosewater explained 
| quietly to his old friend; “that is just our 
_ new leader for spring—our model Number 
Four-Forty—in white an’ flesh an’ five 
_ different shades.”’ 
“You don’t mean fg 
__ But Mr. Rosewater did. “ Ab-so-lute-ly!”’ 
_he confirmed. ‘An’ how much do you 
_ think now, Claude, they should be, retail?” 
| Mr. Merode thought deeply for a mo- 
ment. “Fifteen dollars?” he hazarded. 
With a triumphant smile toward the 
' all-listening siren, Mr. Rosewater shook 
his head. “Six-eighty-five!” he boomed. 
| “Think of it, Claude!’ 
| _ Mr. Merode did. “I'll bet you will have 
great difficulty in supplying the demand,” 
he speculated. 
“That is just what I was tellin’ Miss 
Glaub, an’ advising her to get in good now, 
when we can make deliveries.” 
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The handsome brute looked admiringly 
into the depths of the deep, dark and dan- 
gerous. ‘‘ You won’t have to tell that to a 
woman like Miss Glaub,”’ he predicted with 
smiling gallantry. 

And here, very diplomatically, Mr. Rose- 
water let the subject drop. 

For forty minutes they discussed the 
lowness of public taste when it comes to 
appreciation of true film art—of how won- 
derful Mr. Merode had looked in uniform 
as the English captain, in which the hand- 
some Claude joined; of what Madame 
Thara would say when she heard from Mr, 
Merode that her double—really better 
looking in some respects, confided Mr. 
Merode—was still managing a waist de- 
partment instead of luring some gilded fool 
to his doom with a large red rose and seven 
thousand feet of film. 

Then Mr. Rosewater spoke of dinner— 
and Miss Glaub, who had fully expected to 
go sans evening gown and peacock fan, 
suddenly discovered that it wasim-pos-sible 
to go without returning to dress. 

“In an hour, then,’”’ murmured Mr. 
Merode, and fixed the exact minute with 
his left wrist. 

“Tn an hour,” she assented; and then as 
the tall lithe figure moved toward a hos- 
pitable cigar humidor Mr. Rosewater came 
into his own—as he had once before. 

“Save me ten gross of those Four- 
Forties,’’ she whispered. And then: ‘Ten 
off for ten days?”’ 

Mr. Rosewater gave art a try-out. 

“Honest, I’d love to; but this market 
an’ everything’’—with a burst of almost 
unheeding generosity—‘“‘I’ll make it seven.” 

With the indifferent assent of a person 
who hates a pinched penny Miss Glaub 
nodded. or 


ae buyer of ready-to-wear dines at 
least once each trip at the Broadview 
Inn and partakes plentifully of the famous 
Broadview chicken dinners and the five- 
piece string orchestra. It is also much 
favored by wholesale jobbers and manu- 
facturers because of the cozy little nooks 
formed by drooping dejected palms, behind 
which the harrowing details of discounts, 
prices, quantities and deliveries may be 
discussed with the maximum of public 
privacy. And so it is that we find the two 
old friends and the charming siren of the 
Mammoth Department Store sipping ice 
water and waiting for oysters. Art is again 
rampant! And how it dowelsin! Talk of 
close-ups, cut-ins and what not seems to be 
the logical sort of conversation to interest 
the svelte figure in clinging black that hides 
now and then the dark dangerous eyes and 


the soft red alluring lips behind the all- 


enveloping splendor of peacock feathers. 
It is part of earrings and dully gleaming 
asp—in short it is more like the great Beda 
Thara than the great Thara herself. Such 
is art! 

But there is such a thing as too much 
art—at least so reasoned Mr. Rosewater 
after the handsome Claude had said for the 
fourth time that he didn’t think there was 
any question about the fact that Miss 
Glaub would make the biggest kind of an 
immediate success. 

“How’s Anita Stewart anyway?” he 
broke in hastily. 

Miss Glaub frowned quite obviously. Mr. 
Merade coughed. ‘“‘She’s quite well,’’ he 
said. ‘‘But as I was saying, Miss Glaub, 
you ee fe, 

“They tell me,” said Mr. Rosewater— 
and his eye was too cold for such an old 
friendship—‘“‘that this guy Fairbanks 
really makes all those jumps an’ things.” 

“Yes, but as I was saying to Miss 

“An’ this funny fella now—Charlie 
What’s-His-Name—does he honest make a 
million dollars in cold money, huh?”’ 

It angered the handsome Claude — 
brought all the brute in his nature to the 
fore; after all, a measly hundred and 
fifty 

“T don’t remember,” he said shortly, and 
attacked.his first portion of chicken. 

Mr. Rosewater pursued his line of 
thought. ‘You always did have a short 
cry he said with deep meaning. 

“Hiven when a boy,” pursued Mr. Rose- 
water artlessly, ‘‘you couldn’t even remem- 
ber what I told you the day before’’— 
slowly — ‘‘even — when — I — wrote — it— 
down—for—you.” 

“Don’t you mind him a-tall,’”’ the gentle 
siren counseled smilingly; ‘‘after all, peo- 
ple whose only thought is of business 
eet Gait they can’t understand, that’s 
a ed 
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Mr. Merode inclined his head in courtly 
assent, but privately observed that inas- 
much as he had gone into the thing—more 
for a lark than the little pittance—why, he 
might as well go through with it—go 
through with it at once. Besides, it would be 
just like this person to refuse to pay if —— 

“But getting back to my admiration of 
this afternoon,” he began, “I certainly 
never thought you had it in you to bring 
out such wonderful-looking creations.” 

Mr. Rosewater tried to appear uncon- 
cerned, but beamed instead, and to cover 
the beam called loudly for an additional 
pat of butter. On its satisfactory arrival he 
said, ‘‘Didn’t you though, Claude?” 

Claude didn’t. “‘ There isn’t a deleterious 
thing about them,” he said enthusiasti- 
cally. 

The siren stopped with a portion of ap- 
petizingly broiled chicken halfway to the 
alluring red lips. ‘‘There ain’t a what?” 
she inquired sharply, forgetting in her as- 
tonishment to be soft and alluring. 

“Deleterious,”’ said Mr. Merode, and 
smiled. 

It was then for the first time that the 
queer little line traveled across the red lips 
and seemed to straighten them. But the 
others were too busy about the business in 
hand to notice this usually disquieting sign. 

“Honest, Claude, to hear a man of the 
world like you say that—that sees the 
classiest, nobbiest stuff in the country—on 
the best-looking women—why ——”’ 

“‘Well it’s so,” affirmed Mr. Merode; 
“‘and, as I noticed while up to your show- 
room, the splendid workmanship—even 
the little details, such as buttonholes— 
why ” 

The queer little line was still there, but 
the soft voice was nearly as soft as ever. 
“Were they handmade, Mr. Merode?’’ 
slowly but quite casually. 

Mr. Merode thought back quickly, but 
not to the waists; the paper that Rose- 
water had given him said that ““Ma- 
chine made,” he corrected; ‘‘but I never 
saw better workmanship.” 

“Oh,”’ said Miss Glaub, and a good bit 
of the warmth went out of the tender eyes. 

But Mr. Rosewater, keenly watching the 
effect of the enthusiastic movie hero’s 
words, caught sight of the departing warmth 
and noted for the first time the disquieting 
little line about the mouth. Plainly an anti- 
dote was necessary for something that had 
been said. Mr. Rosewater could only think 
of one. 

“Tell us some more about Beda Thara, 
Claude,’ he invited cordially; ‘‘an’ the 
merry life of bein’ the best-lookin’ man in 
the films.”’ 

The handsome brute deprecated the lat- 
ter portion of the Rosewater speech with a 
graceful upraised hand—but he did it most 
willingly. 

But art had gone by the board; likewise 
the warm alluring glances that Mr. Rose- 
water knew to be harbingers of large orders. 
The siren was politely interested, but with- 
out any of her former eagerness. Indeed on 
two occasions her low laughter seemed 
frankly skeptical. In vain did Mr. Rose- 
water gaze with infinite fascination into 
the dark eyes, in vain even were the soft 
Merode looks. After a half hour—through 
to the final sip of demi-tasse—the hero of 
millions of women worked with unabated 
zeal; but finally, like a workman who has 
done all he could and the whistle has 
blown, he laid away the tools of his fasci- 
nation and settled down into the solace of 
injured silence. He was still within its 
comforting folds when Mr. Rosewater paid 
the check and figured an exact ten per cent 
for the waiter. 

In a final effort to lessen the gloom that 
had descended like the fabled bolt from the 
blue, Mr. Rosewater whistled blithely and 
said as they parted for the night, ‘‘I re- 
quested an extra big order book to be ready 
when you come down to-morrow, Miss 
Glaub.” 

Quietly she withdrew her hand and 
wrapped the cloak tighter about the gleam- 
ing shoulders. 

“Between the cup and the lip,” Miss 
Glaub said quietly—too quietly, ‘‘there is a 
big difference. An’ while you’re at it, you 
might just as well hold up that order from 
this afternoon till I see you to-morrow.” 
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ISS ADELE GLAUB walked into the 
showrooms of the waist concern of 
August & Rosewater like a woman who 
has come upon a mission that has disagree- 
able possibilities. She cut short the flow- 
ery, warming greetings of the junior partner 
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with a curt little nod of greeting, but was 
gracious enough to take the chair he pushed 
before the big show table. When he was 
seated, anxiously near the edge, she began. 

“Let me see,’”’ she computed quietly, “I 
have bought my waists of you for some- 
thing like five years now—ain’t I, Mr. 
Rosewater?” 

Mr. Rosewater nodded. 

“An’ during all that time your bills have 
been paid promptly?” 

“Why, surely; you know that we if 

““An’ you have no complaint to make 
about my treatment, huh?” 

“Why, Miss Glaub, what coulda put 
such a idee in Ag 

She stopped the flow with a firm hand. 
“Wait a minute!” she said, still curtly. 
““An’ I never tried to put anything over on 
you—have I?” 

“Why, certainly not. You have been a 
model customer. It was only the other day 
I was sayin’ to August 

“Well?” she interrupted coldly. 

“Well what, Miss Glaub?”’—pleadingly. 

“Do I look green?”’ 

“ec it ee SN tT) 

“Do I look as much like a boob as all 
that—do I?” 

“Miss Glaub, I implore you to 

“So you thought you could slip that stuff 
over on me, huh?” 

His silk handkerchief was doing heroic 
work now. “Slip—something—over? I 
don’t—understand.”’ Merode, he couldn’t 
have said anything about the hundred an’ 
fifty; no, it wasn’t that. 

“So you don’t understand’’—with the 
withering variety of sarcasm—‘“‘you don’t 
understand how I could know that you was 
tryin’ to hand me a cheap imitation of a 
great actor—somebody that just happens 
to look a lot like him? You didn’t think I’d 
get wise . . . outin Bigburg?”’ 

A generous half moon is the only thing 
that describes the yawning vacant space 
between the Rosewater lips—drugs the 
only thing to describe the brightness and 
genuine astonishment in the Rosewater 
eyes. “‘An imitator? Miss Glaub, as sure 
as lamstanding here that man was Cl as 

Once again she stopped him, quite im- 
periously this time. ‘“‘Don’t say another 
word!”’ she commanded. ‘Only listen to 
me, an’ answer yes or no. In the first place, 
Mr. Rosewater, I want you to understand 
that I buy waists from you because I like 
your waists—and ev-e-ry once in a while 
your price—an’ I am willing to buy to-day 
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n 
eae what?” Uncamouflaged anxiety 
this. 
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only I want you to give me credit 
for a little common sense. In the first place 
aman is a man—ain’t he, Mr. Rosewater?”’ 

Mr. Rosewater perspiringly acknowl- 
edged this. 

““Only some men are different?” 

A nod. 

“For instance—waist salesman, huh?” 

Mr. Rosewater sat anxiously neutral. 

“An’ a man might look like a great 
actor—almost like a brother—but he might 
still be a waist salesman—mightn’t he, Mr. 
Rosewater ?”’ 

Vain words of denial rose within the Rose- 
water breast—rose and died. 

“For instance, I dare you to go out 
an’ find me a single solitary man—not a 
waist salesman, understand me, Mr. Rose- 
water—even if he is a great actor—an’ let 
that man take a look at a waist an’ tell 
whether the buttonholes are hand sewn or 
with a machine. Only a waist expert 4g 

“But honest, Miss Glaub ——”’ 

“‘An’ furthermore, show me an ordinary 
man that is expert enough about waists to 
know all about this deleterious stuff at a 
glance.” 

“But I wouldn’t fool y 2? 

The siren sat back and hushed him with 
blazing eyes. 

“Don’t say it,’”’ she warned; ‘‘don’t say 
it! You know what I said: That I was 
willin’ to continue to buy waists from you 
on one condition—an’ let this masquerade 
stuff pass off like a little bit of harmless 
entertaining; only, Mr. Rosewater, I want 
you to tell me the truth—the whole truth— 
an’ nothing but the truth. Wasn’t that 
poor fish a imitation?”’ 

It was then that Mr. Rosewater rose to 
the heights of great salesmanship. 

“Yes, he was,”’ he admitted lowly. 

A slow smile crept over the red lips, a less 
frigid temperature into the dark dangerous 
eyes. ‘‘In that case,” she said softly, ““you 
can get out your order book. An’ we'll 
begin by making those Four-Forties ten 
off instead of seven.” 
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Puffing and snorting, three 
powerful Mallet compound loco- 
motives could not haul and push 
the 3250-ton coal trains up the 
Elkhorn Grade faster than seven 
miles an hour. 


This point on the Norfolk 
and Western was one of the most 
congested in freight traffic in the 
world—hauling the vast tonnage 
of the mines to the seaboard. 


Steam could not—even in the 
most powerful and efficient loco- 
motives which had ever been 
designed—move coal over the 
mountains fast enough or at low 
enough cost. 


The substitution of electricity 
for steam on the Elkhorn Grade 


Where Steam’s Mightiest 
Was not Enough 
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will be an enduring monument 
to the engineers who foresaw the 
traffic problems of the future 
and that the world would soon 
find more power from less coal 
an imperative need of trans- 
portation. 


It was one of the first great 
demonstrations of the distinct 
and progressive advantage in 
reliability of operation that fol- 
lows railway electrification. 


It was one of those milestones 
in industrial progress that mark 
achievements of far reaching 
effect, and will often be re- 
membered when electric freight 
transportation has become 
universal. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Invest in Liberty Bonds 
and do your full part to 
help win the war. 


Today, heavier trains than ever 
climb these mountains of Virginia, 
but they glide up the steep Elkhorn, 
and through the tunnels at twice the 
former speed, and track capacity has 


‘doubled. 


Two Baldwin-Westinghouse Loco- 
motives are more than equal to the 
task of the three steam giants they 
replaced. 


They make no smoke, and the coal 
whose energy feeds the wires from 
which they draw their power is not 
half what used to blaze under the 
boilers of the steam locomotives. 


The Norfolk and Western is just 
one among many Steam Road Electri- 
fications of Westinghouse equipment. 


' 550 Miles of trackage on the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford are 
electrified, saving half the coal for- 
merly burned and making travel clean 
and comfortable. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES | 


Electricity Hauls More 
Coal with Less 
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The Pennsylvania Terminal electri- 
fication at New York cut locomotive 
maintenance cost in half and led to 
vast improvements at the Philadel- 
phia terminal. 


Electrification increased the capac- 
ity of the Hoosac and St. Clair Tunnels 
100 per cent, eliminated gas andsmoke, 
increased the speed of trains and de- 
creased train breakages. 


The saving of coal by the use of 
electricity generated by water power 
on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul will be increased by the use of 
Baldwin-Westinghouselocomotives on 
the Cascade extension of this line. 


Steam road electrification is but 
one of many ways in which Westing- 
house Engineering, Westinghouse 
motors and Westinghouse electric 
power-plant equipment are contribut- 
ing to a new age of railway and indus- 
trial efficiency. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 


RS 


vi ESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


If you value your Ameri!- 
can liberties buy Liberty 
Bonds. 
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Lord Reading 


HE Story of Lord Reading— 

alias Rufus Daniel Isaacs— 
reads like fiction. Chapter I—Dis- 
contented with the work his family 
has chosen for him, he runs away 
to sea. Chapter IJ—He returns 
home and goes to work, but is un- 
successful, and at twenty-six finds 
himself a failure. Chapter III— 
Enter the heroine, who encourages 
young Isaacstostudylaw. Chapter 
IV (ten years later)—He is a fa- 
mous lawyer and is happily mar- 
ried to the heroine. After this 
follows a spectacular rise in politics 
and law, until 1918 finds him Lord 
Chief Justice of England. The 
next chapter of the story is laid in 
the United States, whither our hero 
has come as Ambassador and head 
of the British War Mission. 


fsaac F. Marcosson <n 
Ain Autobiography ; 


WAS born in Louisville, Ken- 

tucky; served my newspaper 
apprenticeship in the training school sometimes called the “mint julep fountain” 
presided over by the most picturesque and lovable of all American newspaper 
editors, Colonel Henry Watterson. After years in these journalistic trenches I was 
“discovered”’ by Walter H. Page, now Ambassador to Great Britain and then 
editor of The World’s Work. Five years on that magazine (which did not belie its 
name for labor), and which included among other adventures the putting of Upton 
Sinclair’s epic of Packingtown, ‘“‘The Jungle,” on the map, paved the way to THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post, where I became a Boswell of the Dollar and helped the 
Wall Street sphinxes to find their tongues. I have always believed that the busi- 
ness man was a nation’s chief asset; that the Romance of Big Business was the 

(Concluded on Page 138) 
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d the Near Great 


BRITISH OFFICIAL PICTURE 


Col. E. D. Swinton 


O THE right is the man who developed the 

famous tanks, and above a picture of oné of 
these Jabberwocks of the battlefield. Colonel 
Swinton got his original idea for the tank from an 
American tractor which he saw at work on afarm 
in Antwerp before the war; but it was not until 
two years later that the first of the death-spitting 
monsters started its caterpillar crawl over No 
Man’s Land and across trenches, to the stupefac- 
tion of the Hun Receiving Committee. Colonel 
Swinton is a member of the new British Mission that 
came to this country headed by Lord Reading. 


Josephine Daskam Bacon 
An Autobiography 


PHOTO. FROM BROWN BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY 


12 IS always very difficult for me to approach autobiography in the proper spirit. 
The reason for this is that the autobiography is usually requested, in the case of 
articles like this, on the basis of my being a writer; and as I have always regarded 
writing as beyond any shadow of doubt the least interesting of my many occupations, 
and as nobody ever believes this, we never get very far. 

It is so clear to everybody else that this attitude of mine is a ‘‘pose,” and so 
clear to me that nobody with any sense who could do anything else would sit still 
and write, that the reading public and I don’t exactly pull together, if you see 
(Concluded on Page 138) 
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Why 50,000 Motorists Have Accepted The 
Hudson Super-Six As Is 


Performance Is What They Bought, 
And That Is What They Got 


The new Hudson Super-Six 
Phaeton. It is a7-passenger car, 
a de luxe development of the earlier 
Super-Six models, of which there 
are more in service than any other 
jine car of its type. 


on 


HEY looked for no special detail. 
No special device or equipment 
influenced their choice. 

What they bought was what they knew 
the Super-Six has done for men they know. 
There was plenty of proof that the Super- 
Six is not merely a good-looking, easy- 
riding car. 

The convincing thing is the way in 
which it meets every service punishment 
without faltering. 

Before many Super-Sixes had been de- 
livered, stock cars were matched against 
the most difficult tests known to motor- 


dom. There was the one hour run, the 
twenty-four hour test, the climb up Pike’s 
Peak, and the double trans-continental 
run. 


In each the Super-Six showed better 
performance than any other car of its 
class had ever shown, regardless of cost. 
Some of these records were better than 
any car, regardless of class, had ever 
made. Some still stand, although 
attempts have been made to defeat them. 


Hudson engineers wanted to learn how 
to make later models better than the 
earlier ones in endurance and reliability. 


Now a Finer Super-Six 


The first Super-Six possessed all that Hudson en- 
eineers knew at that time. 

No experience with cars known then could have 
helped to make it better than it proved to be. 

But now 50,000 cars are in service. Much was 
learned from the experience owners had with them. 


The special tests also showed ways in which en- 


durance could be extended. Hudsonengineers learned - 


ways to improve their earlier standards. 


That, you who know the Super-Six will appreciate 
if you will merely ride in and drive this new Hudson. 
And if you do not know the Super-Six, then you will 


more than ever understand its qualities for your knowl- 
edge of motor car performance will be founded upon 
the standards which you know. 

From the very first, the policy has been to make the 
Super-Six the perfected ideal car. That called for 
many refinements, for the finest materials, the finest 
workmanship. You will realize that -influence by 
merely examining the car, but its deeper meaning can 
come only from the day to day, month to month, 
service it gives. 

In every detail of the ten different body styles the 
same ideal of matchless design and workmanship has 
been preserved. 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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Like every other article 
that through superior merit 
becomes the standard of 
quality and value, Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs are im- 
itated. 


That’s why we ask you 
to look for the name, 
‘“‘Champion’’ on the 
porcelain of the plugs 
you buy, as well as on 
the box. 


Aipril 20,1918 — 


Champion ‘‘x”’ is factory 
equipment on Ford cars 
and has been since 1911. 

Champion ‘“Conical’’ is 
factory equipment on all 
Ford Tractors. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


That word ‘‘Champion”’ 
on the porcelain is your 
final and positive guaran- 
tee of absolutely complete 
satisfaction. 
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OUR NAVY AND THE 
FRENCH COAST 


(Continued from Page 15) 


the sea thirty-six degrees. Among those 
who looked on and pitied the exhausted 
man who had made such a plucky fight of 
it was the ship’s cook, Joseph Marcio. His 
realm of pots and pans being wrecked and 
awash, he turned his attention to this affair 
of the drowning quartermaster. Knotting 
a line about his middle and making no fuss 
about it he jumped into the sea and swam 
to Robertson, a veritable porpoise of a sea 
cook with a soul as big as all outdoors. 

The ship had some way on her and could 
not be wholly stopped. It happened there- 
fore that when the cook grabbed the quar- 
termaster they were slowly towed through 
the seas. The strain was terrific and the 
rope nearly cut the cook in two, but he 
clung to his man until they were fetched 
alongside and hauled aboard together. 

The quartermaster was unconscious, and 
the cook also collapsed on deck, but was 
thawed out with no serious damage. This 
Joseph Marcio was promoted to the rating 
of chief commissary steward in recognition 
of the deed and was recommended for the 
gold life-saving medal of the Navy De- 
partment. 

The danger and hardship of winter 
weather on the French coast, exposed to it 
day in and day out while the convoys come 
and go, are incidental to the routine of the 
warfare against the German submarine, 
which is the vital issue. The French aid 
and codperate with their armed trawlers, 
destroyers, seaplanes and torpedo boats. 
Considering the means at hand, the great 
coastwise convoys have been guarded sur- 
prisingly well, with small percentage of 
loss. Sinkings are bound to occur, however. 

Fritz may be hardy and dogged in the 
use of the submarine, but he is seldom au- 
dacious. He plays it safe, and there may 
be iron in his blood, but there is no flame of 
daring, no love for the hazardous enterprise 
which stakes all on a throw of the dice. 

During the winter he once ventured in- 
shore and ran the risk of reefs and shoaling 
water to attack a coastwise convoy com- 
prising more than a score of ships. Ap- 
proaching them unseen, at midnight, he 
ran amuck like a wolf in a sheep pasture, 
sinking four before the vessels of the armed 
escort had caught a glimpse of him. One of 
the victims was the American steamer 
Harry Luckenbach, which floated eight 
minutes after being torpedoed. Stricken 
ships usually plunge under much quicker 
than this. Her crew of thirty-three men 
went into the water on rafts, bits of wreck- 
age, in a boat which was shattered and use- 
less. Other ships were blown up and sinking 
near them. The affrighted whistles of en- 
dangered steamers, the muffled explosions, 
the cries of dozens of men drowning or 
floundering about in the darkness, the 
noise of guns firing blindly at what was 
fancied to be the submarine—made a very 
fair inferno of this bit of the Breton coast. 


Old Glory at the Masthead 


One of the American yachts steamed into 
this tragic confusion and switched on her 
searchlight, regardless of the fact that it 
blazoned her against the night as the easy 
target for another torpedo.. She found 
herself among the castaways of the Harry 
Luckenbach. The air was full of their 
voices coming out of the gloom, men whose 
blood was already congealed by the icy 
water, whose throats were contracted and 
teeth locked so that they had become inar- 
ticulate and could only moan. The search- 
light began to pick them out, but it was 
largely by chance. Its bright beam might 
sweep within a few feet of a poor wretch 
and yet miss him for the time. When out 
of the light they were wholly invisible, 
groping and splashing with no sense of di- 
rection, scattering themselves over a con- 
tinually widening area. 

The searchlight also illumined the Harry 
Luckenbach just before she dived under. 
The American ensign was streaming aloft 
from its halyards, a picture to hold in mind. 
It was later learned that one of these mer- 
chant seamen, of a crew raked up anyhow 
on the water front of New York, had be- 
thought himself to run up the Stars and 
Stripes in the last moment and let the old 
hooker go to Davy Jones with the colors 
flying. More than this, when they were in 
the water and before the cold gripped their 


hearts, a few of these sailors raised a cheer 
for the flag and even tried to pipe up The 
Star-Spangled Banner. A dramatic little 
episode and very genuine, for there was no 
touch of the grand stand in it! They ex- 
pected to be drowned, every mother’s son 
of them, and they did not even know that 
the yacht was heading in to pick them up. 

It was such a crew as you might expect 
to find on a cargo steamer in wartime— 
Spaniards, negroes, Norwegians, a few 
Americans. One or two at a time they were 
fished aboard the yacht until twenty-six 
had been accounted for. 

One of them got his hands on a rope 
which was tossed from the deck. He was at 
the last gasp, but his fingers closed, and 
slowly, painfully he hauled in the rope 
hand over hand. The ship was moving, and 
the bluejacket who held the other end had 
to let go. The man in the water was un- 
aware of this and he continued fisting him- 
self along the rope as his last effort and his 
one hope of salvation. Finally he came to 
the end of it, and found there was nothing 
there. The searchlight revealed the ex- 
pression of his face, of such agonized disap- 
pointment as was beyond words. 

Again the ship moved toward him and 
the bight of a line was deftly dropped over 
his shoulders and he was safely hoisted 
aboard. The end of the other rope was still 
in his hands, and his fingers could not be 
pried loose from it without breaking the 
bones. The rope was therefore cut, leav- 
ing him with a bit of it, which he released 
two hours later. 


Gritty Sufferers 


The navy doctor who attended these sur- 
vivors confidently expected several of them 
to die on his hands, but they fooled him to 
aman. One of them had a compound frac- 
ture of the leg, the bone badly protruding, 
but he was conscious and urged that he 
be allowed to await his turn until the others 
were looked after. So he sprawled on a 
wardroom transom, uttered never a groan, 
and huskily suggested: 

“Get those poor stiffs limbered up first, 
Doc, and see if there’s a kick in ’em. One 
was beggin’ for his mother while we were in 
the water. What do you think of that? 
Story-book stuff like we used to read, but I 
never heard it actually happen before. My 
bum leg? Sure it hurts, but I’m in no 
hurry.” 

The doctor had gained a wide experience 
in accident cases before he chucked up his 
practice to take on as a two-striper in the 
navy, but he had never seen men literally 
rigid from exposure as were these men of 
the Luckenbach. There was no more bend- 
ing them than if they had been cast-iron 
statuary on somebody’s front lawn. The 
master of the lost steamer was taken out of 
a water-logged boat in which he sat doubled 
up with chin and knees together. They had 
to lift him aboard in this grotesque posture, 
for two strong sailors were unable to 
straighten him out. Others, who had been 
floating, could not be hinged and made to 
sit down or to relax their hold of pieces of 
wreckage and life belts. They were “‘stiffs,”’ 
and extraordinary ones. 

An officer of the ship thawed, at length, 
and his tongue likewise became limber. 
With intense vehemence he declared to the 
skipper of the yacht: 

“As soon as I step ashore in New York 
I’m going to load my old shotgun and beat 
it across the river to Hoboken and shoot 
the deadlights out of the first German that 
crosses my bows. Then I’m going to get 
another ship and come over here again.” 

These plodding merchant seamen— 
American, British, French, Italian—who 
are doing so much to win the war will have 
no medals pinned on their chests, but they 
earn them nevertheless. In a class with 
them for unassuming valor are the fisher- 
men and sailors of the French coast, who 
ply their trade in waters infested by sub- 
marines which spare them not. Our yachts 
and destroyers pass them at sea, ketches 
and luggers and trawlers, lifting red sails off- 
shore, with a cheery “Allo” and:a flourish 
of tasseled caps, and the glow of friendship 
on the brown wrinkled Breton faces. 
Their stories of disaster, even when trans- 
lated from the reports turned in to their 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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Ve per Mile 


The low cost of high mileage. The high 


cost of low mileage. 


NE manufacturer 
hands us this report 
on Sterling Tires 

used all round on over 500 
business cars. Average mile- 
age per shoe—over 10,000. 
Cost per mile per tire: 1/7c. 

Willall Sterling Tires equal 
that record? No. 

Will go% of all Sterling 
Tires better their mileage 
guarantee of 5000 (6000 for 
30 x 3/4 and 31 x4)? 

Absolutely! 

How do we know that? 
From the speedometer records 
made on a large part of the 
Sterling Tires used last year. 


nO) Kd 
by Business 


Here are mileage returns sent to 
us by 20 different users of Sterling 


Tires. Names of users will be fur- 
nished on request. 

6,732 10,167 95273 
15,498 13,098 7,000 
12,200 13,271 8,486 
12,500 13,161 73500 
10,965 14,423 11,000 
10,000 23,000 27,000 
20,500 13,000 


Most of these figures are, of 
course, well above the average 
mileage yield of a// Sterling Tires. 
But they indicate the remarkable 
extra mileage which is delivered 
by Sterling Tires in many cases. 

Take the highest figure quoted 
—27,000 miles. The user, who 
lives in Norwalk, Conn., writes, 

“T am now removing 4 tire at 
your Bridgeport Branch (30 x 3% 
Vacuum-Bar) that has been over 
27,000 miles and is still in condition 


to run. ‘This tire has never been 
repaired and has only a slight 
break in the fabric. I have an- 
other Sterling Tire that blew out 
at 25,060. I have still another that 
was one of the first Sterling Tires 
we purchased and had run five 
weeks before I put on the one 
that gave me over 27,000 miles.’’ 


Who knows best? 


The Sterling Tire Corporation 
has made and sold its tires along 
these lines: 


1 The only miles that can come 
out of a tire are the miles which 
the manufacturer builds into it. 
The tire buyer who is in the best 
position to judge a tire is the man 
who operates from 6 to 600 business 
automobiles. 


NO 


So we have always tried to make 
Sterling Tires enough better so 
that they would show lowest-cost- 
per-mile to business users. 

The man who knows most about 
tires is the man who keeps accu- 
rate cost records on every tire, on 
every car, on oil—gas—repairs. 
Who KNOWS — not hopes or 
guesses. 

Our success has come almost 
entirely from going first after buyers 
of that type. Sales figures show 
this plainly—90% of all Sterling 
‘Tires are on business automobiles; 
74% of last year’s production was 
sold to previous users. 

These are records in the tire 
business, as any veteran tire man 
will tell you. 


No substitute 
for mileage 


After a man has had experience 
with several makes of tires, he 
generally decides to take off the 


Which way out? 


blinders of Price-per-tire and buy 
solely on Cost-per-mile. 

Maybe you are at that stage 
now. Perhaps you have found, as 
experience teaches all tire buyers 
sooner or later, that the business 
of a tire is to yield high mileage at 
low cost. 

If so, the common-sense of our 
regular service to customers will 
interest you. 

As long as any Sterling Tire 
justifies the cost of repairs we 
will make them—free oy charge. 


This service does not end at 
5000 miles. It keeps on through- 
out the entire life of the tire, even 
at the 27,000 mile mark—if you 
should happen to equal the Nor- 
walk man’s mileage. 

This sounds like a lot to give. 
Probably it would be, on some 
tires. But it has encouraged users 
to bring Sterling Tires to us 
promptly when minor repairs were 
needed, and that in turn enables 
us to keep small troubles from 
growing big. 

Sterling Tires are built for heavy 
service. ‘They are extra strong at 
every point. As a rule comparison 
will show a Sterling Tire of any 
rated size to be pounds heavier and 
inches larger than ‘other makes. 
It pays to repair Sterlings when 
it would not pay to repair an 


inferior tire. 
v 


TERLING TIRES are sold 

through a number of responsible 
dealers and through our 28 Factory 
Branches. The branches are listed 
at the right. ; 

Underneath them we print a 
coupon. If you are interested in 
lower tire cost-per-mile, it would 
be decidedly worth your while to 
fill in the coupon now and mail it 


to the Branch nearest you. oe 


STERLING TIRE CORPORATION 


TO DEALERS: 


There is at least one man in every sizable town who will agree with 
the Sterling spirit and Sterling policy, and who can do asatisfactory and 
agreeable business, increasing year by year, as Sterling quality proves 
itself. To such dealers, outside of the cities in which we maintain 


Sterlin 


CORD AND 


(Established 1908) 


Rutherford, New Jersey 


branches, we are prepared to make a proposition for exclusive repre- 
sentation of Sterling Tires and Tubes. 

Our years of direct retail selling have given us a system which we* 
know will be valuable to our dealers. Please address the home office. 


FABRIC TYPES 
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ha 
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The Vacuum-Bar Tread is a scien- 
tific non-skid that really holds. It 
is exclusively STERLING — pat- 
ented. Ordinarily the non-skid fea- 
ture will last through the guaranteed 
mileage. 


We own and operate direct factory 
sales branches in the following cities: 
ALBANY, N. Y. 53 Central Avenue 
BALTIMORE, Md. 1705 N. Charles St. 
BOSTON, Mass. 205 Clarendon Street 
BRIDGEPORT, Conn. 340 Fairfield Avenue 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 53 Rogers Avenue 
BUFFALO, N. ng 210 Franklin Street 
CHICAGO, Ill. 3031 S. Michigan Ave. 
CINCINNATI, Ohio 1302 Race Street 
CLEVELAND, Ohio s018 Euclid Avenue 
DETROIT, Mich. 940 Woodward Avenue 
HACKENSACK,N.J.Main and Passaic Sts. 
HARTFORD, Conn. 286 Main Street 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 2982 Hudson Blvd. 
NEWARK, N. J. 38 William Street 
NEW HAVEN, Conn. 232 Crown Street 
NEW YORK,N.Y. 234 West 55th Street 
PATERSON, N. J. 53 Ward Street 
PHILADELPHIA,Pa. 1238 Spring Garden St. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. 540N. Craig Street 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 234 Broad Street 
READING, Pa. 104-106 N. sth Street 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 565 East Main Street 
RUTHERFORD,N.J. Maple St. and Erie Ave. 
SPRINGFIELD,Mass.336 Bridge Street 

ST. LOUIS, Mo. 2824A Locust Street 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 518 South Clinton St. 
WASHINGTON,D.C.1621 14th St. N. W. 
WORCESTER, Mass. 32 Shrewsbury Street 


Sterling Tire Corporation — 
Gentlemen: 


I would like to receive full 
data on STERLING TIRES. 


Miystirersizesis == 
Name Rez 2 


Address : ri? 


ee 
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What Diamond- Fibre 


means to the Nation now 


On a single order for fencing-gauntlets, made of DIAMOND- 
FIBRE, the Diamond State Fibre Company had the privilege 
and pleasure of saving the United States Government the tidy 
sum of $120,000. These gauntlets were formerly made of 
sole-leather, which rare and valuable material was automatically 
released for use in thousands of pairs of shoes. 


DIAMOND-FIBRE is used for various parts on the motors of 
army airplanes, trucks and ambulances as well as in all other 
forms of insulation-rings, gaskets, fuse-casings, etc. Railroads 
use DIAMOND-FIBRE for insulating rail-joints and various parts 
of automatic signal systems, important now as never before in 
routing and rushing Government freight. 


Field desks, army trunks and all kinds of cases and recep- 
tacles are made of DIAMOND-FIBRE. The delicate instru- 
ments used in field-telephone and wireless systems are insulated 
with DIAMOND-FIBRE. Practically every type of electrical 
apparatus, power boat or vehicle uses DIAMOND-FIBRE in 
some form. 


DIAMOND-FIBRE is a dense, horn-hard material that will 
replace to advantage many metals and other materials that you 
are now having difficulty to obtain. DIAMOND-FIBRE is fur- 
nished in sheets, rods, tubes and many special shapes. It can 
be sawed, bent, bored, tapped, turned, threaded, milled, 
punched, and worked into almost any form. Best of all 
DIAMOND-FIBRE contains such an absolute minimum of dust, 
grit, and metal that it is a pleasure to machine. 


Tell us your manufacturing troubles. 


Diamond-F Protective Papers 


Ask your jobber to show you the broad line of specialized wrapping and packing 
papers including Diamond-F Glassine, Diamond-F Greaseproof (Imitation Parchment), 
Diamond-F Vegetable Parchment and Diamond-F Parchmoid. 

Diamond-F Protective Papers are used for wrapping meats, confectionery, butter, 
tobacco, desiccated fruits, ice cream, coffee, tea, etc. They keep impurities out and 
original goodness in. 

Diamond-F Protective Papers are all that modern machinery and human hands can 
make them. Leading manufacturers everywhere use them, Pure spring-water is used in 
making Diamond-F Protective Papers, resulting in a pure, cellulose sheet, free from 
metals, waxes, oils and other foreign materials which may taint the product. If your 
jobber cannot supply you, write us direct. 


Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Bridgeport, Pa. (Near Philadelphia) 


Offices in Principal Cities 


P..S.—Celoron and Condensite-Celoron are two remarkable new water-resisting materials, 
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admirals, have a note of appeal—the inti- 


mate human touch that is lacking in similar 
documents elsewhere. I venture to quote 
two or three of them, episodes which have 
been talked about in port: 

“The trawler Saint Mathieu left port tog 
fishing one hundred miles south-southwest 
of the Raz de Sein. Bad weather delayed 
him until the lookout at the gun saw a boat 
on the horizon and several moments later a 
shell passed over the Saint Mathieu. The 
captain immediately took in his nets and 
went to battle stations and headed for the 
enemy, at the same time opening fire with 
the bow gun at sixty-five hundred meters. 
The submarine also headed toward him 
while he continued his fire in a spirited man- 
ner. A shell passed to starboard of the 
Saint Mathieu, shattering the upper part 
and wounding the man at the wheel. Per- 
ceiving that the fire of the submarine was 
well regulated, the captain of the Saint 
Mathieu steered to port, and encouraged 
his crew by showing them that their fire 
was also good, since the shells were falling 
near the submarine. 

“Unfortunately a shell fell on the bow of 
the Saint Mathieu, wounding three of the 
gun’s crew. The only survivor continued 
the fire until the ammunition was ex- 
hausted. The submarine was then only 
twelve hundred meters away and his fire 
was extremely accurate. The second mate 
of the Saint Mathieu was now killed and a 
sailor wounded. The captain was unable to 
reply to the enemy’s fire, lacking a crew, so 
he decided to stop and abandon. Of his 
crew of thirteen men four had been killed 
and four badly wounded. Nearly all of the 
others were injured by the explosions. The 
boat left the Saint Mathieu, and the sub- 
marine then ceased firing but made a signal 
for the boat to come near him. He asked 
the usual questions and took an old French 
flag which he saw in the boat and then 
went to the Saint Mathieu and sunk her 
with his guns.” 


Cited in Orders 


“ After thirty hours, all navigation being 
made very difficult by bad weather, and 
after great suffering on the part of the 
crew, who were all more or less seriously 
wounded, a steamer was seen in the night. 
It was a patrol boat. The night was very 
dark. The patrol vessel heard the cries of 
the sailors, but could not see the boat. The 
boat tried to pull clear, but, said the cap- 
tain, he was hindered in this by the sailor 
Jossin, whose head had been injured in the 
fight and who was afflicted with delirium. 
The patrol vessel struck the boat, which 
capsized, throwing all the crew into the 
water. As a result four were drowned, of 
whom three had been wounded. The five 
survivors of the Saint Mathieu were landed 
at La Pallice. The captain and the sailor 
Jossin, both seriously wounded, have been 
given the Military Medal. All the men of 
the crew of the Saint Mathieu have been 
cited in orders.” 


“The French schooner Germaine left to 
join a convoy of sailing vessels in formation 
at Lézardrieux. Bad weather prevented her 
from making way. She went as far as the 
English coast, but could not round Long- 
ships, and a storm prevailing she crossed 
the Channel again, close-reefed, running 
with double-reefed topsails. Late in one 
afternoon the Germaine was attacked by a 
submarine, which fired four shells, then a 
volley of five shots while encircling the 
sailing vessel. The watch was well organized 
on board the Germaine and was ably com- 
manded by a former sergeant of colonial 
infantry, who was brave and resolute, but 
the sea was so heavy that the submarine 
was not seen before the beginning of 
the firing. The captain of the Germaine 
tacked to run with the wind in order to 
make use of his two guns, and gave the 
order to open fire. He climbed into the rig- 
ging himself in order to watch the shots, 
which were aimed every time the adversary 
was visible between the troughs of water. 
At the fourth shot from the Germaine the 
submarine abandoned the struggle, swerved 
away from the sailing vessel and took 
a course parallel to it. Fearing an attack 
by night, as soon as darkness came the 
Germaine changed her course and headed 
for , where she arrived in safety.” 


“The three-masted French vessel Anne 
Antoinette, having left Havre, was on 
the south of the English coast, making a 
speed of three knots. It was very foggy. 


April 20,1918 


Suddenly the captain saw an enemy sub- — 
marine come forth out of the fog and pass 
broad on his beam. At first he took it for 
an English submarine chaser. However, he 
ordered his gun manned. At a distance of 
no more than three hundred meters the 
submarine opened fire with a machine gun, 
following this with shell fire. The cabin boy 
of the Anne Antoinette was killed. In 
maneuvering so as to be able to use his gun 
the captain opened fire, and at the third 
shot the submarine submerged and aban- 
doned the attack.” 


“The French sailing vessel Nimosa left 
the banks of Newfoundland and when 
southwest of Scilici a submarine was en- 
countered. She opened fire and one shot 
struck the hull and several others the rig- 
ging. The captain gave the order to aban- 
don ship, which was done in dories in an 
orderly manner. He alone remained on 
board and when about to disembark he was 
killed by a shell. The submarine fired three 
revolver shots in the direction of a dory to 
arrest it. The six men were taken on board 
the submarine and the dory was being used 
to place bombs in the sailing vessel when 
five English torpedo boats appeared. The 
submarine compelled the six men to disem- 
bark and submerged at once. 

“The French sailors were struck by the 
aspect of fatigue and nervousness of the 
Germans. The commanding officer of 
the submarine kept repeating orders to 
make haste, and the officer sent to place ~ 
the bombs had difficulty in carrying on his 
work by reason of the nervous tension 
under which he labored. One of the crew of 
the submarine who had lived a long time in 
England expressed himself as pessimistic 
about the war and particularly about the 
submarine warfare.” 


The merchant skippers who traverse the 
Bay of Biscay or join the slow convoys that’ 
trail coastwise become accustomed to the 
vicissitudes of the trade and are not easily 
startled. One of them was hailed by a com- 
mander of an American yacht, who dis- 
played a pardonable curiosity to know why 
the feredeck of the cargo steamer should be 
littered with brick, stone and mortar in dis- 
orderly heaps. The untroubled mariner, 
who hailed from some English Channel 
port, bawled through a megaphone from 
one end of his canvas-screened bridge: 

“Oh, you noticed the extraordinary 
muck, did you? It’s what’s left of a bloody 
French lighthouse that I ran into last night 
while tryin’ to find the channel. The thing 
just toppled over on deck with a frightful 
crash, and the crew thought we were tor- 
pedoed. The blighters made for the boats, 
but I drove them back. The mate was a bit 
dizzied by this silly performance of a light- 
house comin’ aboard and he stood there 
beggin’ its pardon for bowlin’ it over. Odd, 
wasn’t it? Deep water made in close to the 
rock and I was proceedin’ cautiously, so the 
steamer was merely dented a bit. Fancy 
arrivin’ in port with a lighthouse spilled all 
over your decks. It’s quite new to me. 
Will the French Government compel me to 
put up a new one, do you think?” 


Portuguese Pantomime 


The American naval commander courte- 
ously agreed that strange things were 
bound to happen in time of war. When he 
told the yarn in the wardroom the navigator 
reminded him of the famous visit of the 
Portuguese pilot when the yacht was coal- 
ing at the Azores. It was shortly after a 
German submarine had attempted to bom- 
bard Ponta Delgada by way of diversion 
and as a sample of the only genuine brand 
of frightfulness. It so happened that an 
American naval supply ship was anchored 
behind the breakwater. Her guns would 
have been blanketed by a wall of masonry 
but for the fact that she had been purposely 
listed over to one side for some repair work, 
and this enabled her starboard battery to 
get the elevation required to shoot over the 
breakwater. She therefore went into action 
against the wicked submarine and drove 
it away from Ponta Delgada. The natives 
were grateful to the edge of hysterics and 
the ship was acclaimed as the savior of the 
city. It was such sentiments as these that 
the Portuguese pilot attempted to convey 
when he climbed aboard the yacht and told 
what had occurred. 

When sufficiently urged the navigator 
would reproduce it, having moved the 
chairs aside, because the sketch was largely 
pantomime and gestures. 

(Continued on Page 93) . 5 
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The oil Sil n thal separates the 
piston from the cylinder 


erforms 


IRESTONE Cord Tire excellence 

is the result of constructin? a fine, 
smoothly operatin3, inner mechanism. 
All parts beneath the surface of the 
tire operate with the least possible 
friction and heat. The movement of 
part upon part is sure and accurate. 
and rasp are eliminated. The 


alf 


stout cords are protected by a perma- 
nent “lubricant” of rubber. In this 
bed of rubber each cord moves as if on 
ball bearings. Seethe section cut from 
a stock Firestone Cord Tire at your 
dealer’s. You'll find many reasons for 
Most Miles per Dollar and the other de- 
sirablequalities of Firestone Cord Tires. 


TONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO, BRANCHES AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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Right Now is the Time to Buy 
Belting Service for Five 
Years to Come 


‘‘Cut out waste,” 


says the Government——‘‘ Cut out waste,” says the 


Board of Directors—‘‘Cut out waste,” says the Head of the Factory 


EQUISITIONS for coal and 
R transmission belting and a few 
other things go up to the head 

oftice for examination these days. 


Only about one in every thirty-four 
manufacturers in the United States 
know how to buy belting. 

The one buys service, and service 
only. So many cuts to the hour; so 
many pieces per day. The output fixed 
and known per unit of power and dollar 
of belting cost. 


The thirty-three buy belting mate- 
rials at. a constant increase in price, and 
send them out into the factory with a 
prayer that they will last as long as the 
belts they replace. But with no certain 
knowledge of how long that will be— 
for the same factors that are raising the 
prices of ‘‘traditional’’ belting materials 
are also affecting their quality. 


all 


T is the pull of the belt that turns 

out the profits—and you are going 
to need more pull and more power in 
this country for the next five years. 


What would it mean to you if you 
could be sure that in every department 
of your plant you were getting the 
maximum output possible; that every 
belt in the place was delivering full 
power all the time—because it was 
somebody’s business to see to it and 
that somebody had a stake in the belt’s 
performance? 


Then you wouldn’t care what the 
belt was made of. You wouldn’t even 
care what the first cost of it amounted 
to. Because the cost per cut is what 
counts. And that is the only basis on 
which to buy belting. 


ian 


N certain respects these days a factory 
ought to live a day at a time and buy 
from hand to mouth. 


In other things it should supply itself 
for a long time ahead—one of these 
things is belting service. 


In some cases where you are depend- 
ing on a belting material that is the 
product of nature, you very likely will 
have to pay three prices for an inferior 
quality. In others you cannot get the 
material at all. 


The manufacturer can’t afford to 
provide belting service in advance of his 
needs if he is using a belting product 
that deteriorates with age. 


But agemmg is part of the process that 
makes Leviathan-Anaconda belts durable 
—so pliable and tough as to be well nigh 
indestructible in service. 


Birmingham, Alabama, manufactur- 
ers working in steel and iron knew 
what they were doing when they began 
some months ago to replace their old 
‘‘traditional’’ belting of various kinds 
with Leviathan-Anaconda. 


After installing them for main drives 
—secondary, auxiliary and individual 
machine drives—they were so pleased 
with their tractiveness and freedom from 
stretch, so impressed with our constant 
supervision of all our belts, and with the 


_whole range of what we mean by service, 


that some of these concerns, in view of 
the outlook and market conditions, have 
stocked up with thousands of feet in 
various sizes. 


Our service is continuous. It begins 
as soon as the belt is put on the pulleys. 
An installation, large or small, ora supply © 
in your stock room, is a retainer for our | 
belting service. It means that we take | 
the responsibility for what your belts 
will do and for the power they deliver. | 


alr 


Meares RERS tell us every 
day that the selling of belts as_ 
service is the only right or intelligent | 
approach to this whole question. | 


What are you buying? A material, 
a fixed habit and tradition? Ora result? 
What the belt will do. Power delivered. 
Length of life. Freedom from trouble. | 


And— profits! 


Because the money you throw under 
your boilers can come back to you only 
through power delivered at the machine. 


Protect your future belting needs 
now! 


LEVIATHAN AND ANACONDA BELTS 


for Transmission, Conveying and Elevating 
MAIN BELTING COMPANY, PHIL’'ADELPHIA 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PITTSBURGH, ATLANTA, SAN FRANCISCO, BOSTON 
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(Continued from Page 90) 

“My captain! A-a-a-h, the dam’ su’ma- 
rine, she attack beautiful Ponta Delgada 
tomakeitin ruins! It ees one terrible time, 
I tell you. Whoosh—the beeg shells of dat 
su’marine dey shoot into Ponta Delgada 
an’ frighten dose people plenty. A-a-a-h, 
my captain, it ees th’ American sheep what 
surprise dat dam’ su’marine! She have 
beeger guns an’ her sailors ees the braves’ 
men in the whole world. Whoosh, my cap- 
tain—she fire her bombs, one-two-three- 
bang—bang! A-a-a-h, dat dam’ su’marine 
she get hit in the eye. She ees filled full of 
terrible scares because she don’t know the 
ship ees hidin’ behind the wall. Whoosh! 
Mo’ Yankee bombs drop on dat su’marine. 
He t’inks American battlesheeps shootin’ 
him. What you say? He duck his n-. 
plenty queeck. Ponta Delgada hurrahs, 
hip, hip, Yankee Doodle! An’ dat sheep 
make one beeg hit. A-a-a-h, my captain— 
you ees so young an’ handsome! A pity you 
was not in Ponta Delgada when th’ ship 
had bombed dat dam’ su’marine. Pretty 
girls—dancin’—music—flowers—plenty.”’ 


The Coal Passer’s Chantey 


The destroyers which operate as part of 
the American fleet that bases on the coast 
of France are sent far out to sea for one 
tour and the next order may take them 
into the English Channel or down to the 
southward. They are given the hardest 
kind of service, and, like the yachts, they 
just keep on going, blow high, blow low. 
When I went out in one of them it was my 
seventh cruise during the winter in a de- 


_ stroyer on active service, American and 
| British, and for the first time the weather 
| bowled me off my pins and into the skip- 
| per’s bunk. There were others, seasoned 


| ney mwa votr hand. 


bluejackets with several hash-bars or serv- 
ice stripes on their sleeves, who staggered 
to the rail and wanly regretted ever leaving 
home. The very energetic young com- 
mander declared it to be the smoothest trip 
since Christmas and was quite pleased 
with it, but this was small consolation. A 
sooty coal passer clambered up from some- 
where between decks, dodged a sea that 


_ romped across the deck, wrapped his arms 


round a gun to save himself and chanted 
this verse of the ship’s own chantey: 


“Oh, it’s smelly in the fo’ castle 
And there’s scarcely any air; 
It takes mighty little motion 
To make you seasick there ; 
Though it’s very inconvenient 
To be heaving up your grub, 
Still we’re steaming to the east’ ard, 
And we’re looking for a sub.” 


The yeoman had somehow glued himself 
to a chair which was lashed to the wall and 
was pounding out on his typewriter what he 


| _ ealled ‘‘a handy bunch of conversation for 
_ the use of unmarried members of the Amer- 


ican Expeditionary Forces in France.” It 
was to be tried out by selected volunteers 
from the navy when next they should be 
ashore. The first installment ran as follows: 

“Bong Swah, mad-mwa-zell! Vou zay 
tray beautiful. Kesker say votr 


name? . . . Zhe swee Edward Jones... . 
Vooley voo take a walk? . Eecy ate 
oon fine place to sit down. Bokoo 
moon to-night, nace paw? Avay 
voo ever studied palmistry? Don- 


. . Votr hand ay 
tray soft. Dahn lay Zaytah Unee 
au bokoo girls, may voo zay more beautiful 
than any of them!” 

There was little growling among these 


| youthful tars, who-had been toughened by 


half a year of it, but to be stood on one’s 
head in a bucking destroyer did become 


_ tiresome after a while, and a voice was 


raised from a gloomy bunk: 


“T wish I were a little rock a-sitting on a hill. 
_ I wouldn’t do a thing all day but just be sit- 
ting still. 
I would not eat, I would not sleep, I would not 
even wash, 
| But sit up there a thousand years and rest 
| myself, by gosh!” 


_This tuneful plaint quite accurately de- 
| picts the life aboard a destroyer in the Bay 
' of Biscay, with the added fact that to be 
| missed by a hostile torpedo now and then, 


| the margin perhaps a few yards, lends the’ 


spice of variety to the game. Aboard the 
yachts the officers and men are more com- 
fortably quartered, with deck space to 
move about on and numerous tiled bath- 
rooms to remind them of their vessels’ 
former state, but the routine of duty is no 
less exacting. 


THE SATURDAY 


When I shifted from a destroyer to one 
of these transformed yachts her com- 
mander had received his sailing orders to 
take charge of the escort of a merchant 
convoy bound along the coast. These ships 
were waiting at anchor in the outer harbor, 
riding deep, and their masters were sum- 
moned to the yacht for a conference and 
instructions. They filled the wardroom, 
as interesting a lot of mariners as could 
possibly be assembled—French, British, 
Scandinavians, most of them elderly and 
wind-reddened, not in the least heroic to 
look at, but intrinsically admirable. They 
were quiet of manner, rather subdued, not 
so much perturbed as anxious; and the con- 
tinual strain of their trade in wartime was 
graven in the lines of their faces. 

They were salt-water brothers of the men 
whose shattered ships have sunk beneath 
them, who have been cast adrift to perish, 
who have been shelled and slain in open 
boats. By the grace of God they had been 
spared thus far, but a submarine might be 
waiting to get them on this same voyage. 
They listened gravely while the naval com- 
mander told them what the signals were to 
be, the hour of getting under way, and how 
they were to handle their ships in the event 
of attack. They nodded, asked a few ques- 
tions, and filed out of the cabin to return 
to their ships. 

There was a livelier atmosphere when 
the French pilots came aboard with the 
officer commanding the French vessels of 
the naval escort. Things had to be talked 
over with vivacity and in great detail. It 
was a council of war amid the smoke of 
cigarettes. The American officers talked 
what purported to be nautical French, 
which is full of strange and _ technical 
phrases, like sea lingo all the world over, 
and they made themselves understood, 
which is highly to the credit of the service. 
There would be a special protection of 
French destroyers and seaplanes for this 
convoy, because a submarine had been re- 
ported as cruising directly in the course to 
be followed. This information seemed to 
make the American commander unhappy 
and he confided across the table: 

“Tf the French make all this extra fuss 
Fritz will get wise and beat it out to sea. 
The more protection the better, of course, 
but we might have been in for a bully good 
scrap. Personally I felt quite hopeful when 
I heard he was out there laying for us.’ 


A Wireless Dialogue 


In the light of the moon, with a sea un- 
commonly tranquil, the merchant ships 
stole out of the harbor in the wake of the 
yacht which led the column. They moved 
like shadows, showing no lights, turning 
one by one to round the pinnacle rocks of 
the outer channel and hug the coast. Day- 
light revealed them as stretching over miles 
of water and the smoke of their funnels 
drifted to leeward like a gray cloud bank. 
They suggested in nowise the old days of 
tall spars and shapely hulls and the tradi- 
tional romance of the sea, these uncouth 
freight boxes with an engine in the middle; 
but the spirit of true romance was in them 
nevertheless, the spirit to do and dare for 
something more than gain. 

When they straggled out of line the 
guardian yacht that led them would signal 
to close up, and a French destroyer dashed 
to and fro to help enforce the rules of pro- 
cedure. Safely they passed the cape where 
the submarine was reported as ambushed, 
and it was presumed that he had discovered 
business elsewhere. He was looking for an 
easier mark, a chance to pick off some 
straggler or a dash into a convoy under 
cover of darkness. 

In the yacht’s chart room was a pile of 
wireless messages which had been picked 
up from ships in distress, a briefly worded 
record of tragedies in one area of the war 
zone. Occasionally one of these stories had 
a happy ending and was artistically com- 
plete, such as this series of radio signals: 

[From S. S. .| “S OS. Am being 
torpedoed thirty miles west of ate 
Am being shelled. Shot just missed by five 
hundred yards. . Am still being 
shelled. Hope to see you soon.” 

[From U.S. Yacht .| “Keep on that 
course. We are heading for you... . 
Hold on. Help is coming.” : 

[S. S: ——.] ‘‘Escaped. Thank you.” 

{Yacht .] “Well done!” 

Before nightfall a fog obscured the con- 
voy and hid the coast. Down rattled the 
anchors, for it was dangerous to steam 
ahead into the bay which had been chosen 
as the escort’s destination. Up from the 
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galley came the yacht’s cook, a chunkyblack 
rascal from South Carolina, who was anx- 
ious to air a grievance to the first officer 
willing tolisten tohim. Respectfully accost- 
ing the navigator he fidgeted and blurted 


i} 
Sc 


3 

‘Please, suh, does you mind speakin’ to 
that nigger Jonas what helps me cook for 
you-all? I done put up wid him long as I 
kin stand it.” 

“What’s wrong with J onas? You two 
been quarreling again, Sam?’ 

“Tt’s his puttin’ on airs, suh, an’ be- 
havin’ hisself in disobligin’ ways, suh.’’ 

““As bad as that? Give me the bill of 
particulars.” 

“Yes, suh! Well, he come aboa’d this 
trip with a drink or two under his skin. 
He wan’t lit up, suh, but it made him feel 
like puttin’ on dem same ol’ airs o’ his. 
Come time to turn out, I tell him shake a 
leg, nigger, an’ help me git breakfas’ under 
way. He jes’ lay i in his bunk an’ roll his 
eyes an’ put on airs an’ talk French at me.’ 

“Ts that what you mean by putting on 
airs, Sam? Talking French at you?” 

“Yes, suh! That’s what he done. He 
jes’ lay on his back an’ rolled his eyes and 
wouldn’t say nothin’ a-tall but ‘Wee, wee, 
wee.’” 

“Too bad, Sam. I’ll see that he is pun- 
ished for it. You mustn’t let things worry 
you. What about being torpedoed? Are 
you afraid of that?’ 

“Not me, suh. I’ll never go down with 
no yacht when she busts wide open. I 
watch mah step. Don’t ketch me strayin’ 
far from a hatch or a ladder or a do’ that 
leads straight to the deck, suh. I suttinly 
does aim to make a clean get-away.” 

During the night a breeze rolled the fog 
back a little, enough to give the skipper a 
glimpse of a light to guide him. The French 
pilots preferred to wait for day, but the 
yacht signaled the ships to follow her, and 
boldly, adroitly led the way into the ‘shel- 
tered bay, where they were secure against 
submarine attack. It wasa touch of Yankee 
dash and resolution, which was later com- 
mended by both the American and French 
admirals in command. 

The officer knew the coast by night and 
day, and he would not risk the merchant 
ships outside a moment longer than could 
be helped, fog or no fog. 

Other ships were waiting in the crowded 
roadstead of this port, and the escort turned 
back with them to run the northbound 
course and again pass through dangerous 
waters and gamble with the U-boat, which 
was reported as still off the coast. This 
was the routine scheduled, with little res- 
pite, to be carried on in all weathers. 


Too Big and Tco Empty 


It was never monotonous. An attack 
might be made at any moment. Luck and 
vigilance, and gun crews always at their 
stations, might bring one convoy safely 
into port; and the next to follow might 
meet disaster. The destroyer force was 
needed mostly for the transport service. 
The yachts had to work out their own sal- 
vation coastwise, with such help as the 
French could give them. This time they 
came back to port without mishap, and the 
liberty parties tumbled into the boats for a 
few hours ashore. 

American bluejackets are no longer a 
novelty in the old port, whose streets swarm 
with an amazing variety of fighting men. 
The khaki of the American army predomi- 
nates. It is worn by the negro stevedore 
regiments, and they are far more numerous 
than the troops from the transports, who 
seldom receive permission to tarry in the 
city. These thousands of negro workers, 
who were largely recruited in South Caro- 
lina, wear the uniform with pride and have 
made an excellent record for behavior. 
They enjoy France with childlike gusto and 
never-ending wonderment. The ocean voy- 
age was an amazing adventure to begin 
with, and it was aptly described by the 
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darky who could not be coaxed on deck 
after the second day out: 

“You don’t git me on top o’ dat roof no 
mo’. I don’t like the looks of dat lake. 
She’s too | smonst’ous big an’ empty to 
please me.’ 

It has puzzled them also to find that the 
black Senegalese troopers and laborers can- 
not talk English. There was an amiable at- 
tempt to fraternize, but the results were 
not happy. 

“Leave ’em alone!”’ advised a colored 
American sergeant. ‘“‘Leave ’em alone! 
Didn’t one man in mah company try to 
pass the time o’ day with one of these yere — 
Senegalese? What this wild African done? 
He pulled a knife and used it mighty brisk. - 
An’ they don’t talk no language, man. All 
they does is make funny noises. I never did 
expect to see niggers so plumb ignorant.” 

Chinese coolies in blue cotton blouses 
flit along the pavements and mind their 
own business, as always. Swarthy blue- 
jackets from a Portuguese destroyer drink 
vin rouge in the tiny cafés of the alleys. 
French sailors wander in the little parks 
with their girls or soberly promenade in — 
groups when the military band plays in the 
square of a Sunday afternoon. The Amer- — 
ican Navy men flock to the Y. M. C. A. to 
eat and loaf and read and see the moving- — 
picture shows—perhaps more for the 
chance of talking to the fine American 
women who help conduct the work. 


~ 


A Franco:American Christmas 


Delightful is the spirit of mutual respect — 
and affection that exists between the Amer- 
ican and French naval authorities. Char- 
acteristic was an incident that helped to 
gladden Christmas for the families of 
French naval officers and sailors whose 
husbands and sons had died for their coun- 
try. This notice was sent to all American 
ships on the French coast: 

“The Commander Patrol Force feels” 
that it would be a privilege on the part of 
the officers and men of our force if we 
shared our Christmas with the widows and 
children of , to whom this war has- 
brought so many hardships. It is therefore 
suggested that each ship and the base make 
a small contribution for the purpose. Such 
sum as may be subscribed will be given to 
the proper French authorities for distribu-— 
tion, with a Merry Christmas from the 
American Navy in 

Our navy turned to ‘with such hearty 
good will that several thousand dollars was 
raised. On one yacht the two watch divi- 
sions were pitted against each other, and 
the subscription list averaged eight dollars 
a man for the ship’s company. The total 
result was most gratifying, because there 
were not many vessels to call upon. The 
wives of four French admirals were the 
committee in charge of the distribution, 
and the official correspondence adds a 
charming and eloquent little chapter to the 
record of the intimate alliance now existing 
between the two republics. In grateful ac- 
knowledgment the wife of the vice admiral 
commanding wrote: 

““We should like to be able to have you 
hear directly the heartfelt thanks of those 
whom your officers and men are helping 
with such delicate generosity. They would 
surely be more eloquent than ours. How- © 
ever, we are trying to be faithful inter- 
preters in telling you how grateful are the 
widows and orphans of , SO numerous, 
alas—for the ray of joy brought to their 
sad firesides by the American Navy. 
Thanks to you, “this beautiful. Christmas 
season will seem less sad’to them. The ma- 
terial comfort afforded them will make 
them realize also that someone thinks of 
them and loves them, and that the great 
nation which comes to them with out- 
stretched arms, so helpful in their want, 
will also be able to aid them to avenge the 
brave dead for whom they are weeping. 
thank the American Navy for them and for 

ourselves, for this help and for this hope.” 
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THE CREATIVE IMPULSE 


(Continued from Page 17) 


the surface almost always now, and he is 
losing his bad dreams for a time. 

“One night he is on deck looking at the 
stars and thinking, who knows what 
thoughts, when the youngest engineer, a 
nice little fellow, a Bavarian, you might 
say, with flaxen hair and blue eyes, just 
as pretty as a girl, comes up to him. His 
face is as white and smooth as Mimika’s 
shoulders—but there is no powder on it, 
heh? And his blue eyes are frightened. 

“*Captain,’ he says, ‘I want to warn 
you. There is a plot among the men to kill 


ou, 
: «To kill me!’ the captain says. ‘Why 
should they wish to kill me, Otto?’ 

“«They’ve gone crazy about the dia- 
monds. They say they have had enough of 
this life, and they will never go back to 
Germany. 

“«They mean to take the diamonds and 
sellthem a fewatatimein America, Then 
they will live like princes. They think I’m 
joining them.’ 

“<Ts there nobody but yourself on my 
side?’ says the captain. 

“*Nobody now,’ says Otto. 

“*Very well. Thank you, my boy. I will 
see that you are rewarded for this. When 
are they going to do it?’ 


“«When we are submerged and nearing, 


the three-mile limit.’ 
«<Thank you, Otto,’ says the captain 


again. : 
“And there’s your third chapter; and 


_ your fourth, too, Roy—a dramatic situa- 


tion, heh?” 

Roy appeared to think so, and on the 
strength of it he filled Vandermeer’s glass 
again. He was anxious to help the creative 


“What follows?” continued Vandermeer. 
“Tn your tales to-day you must have 
psychology. The captain is a clever man. 

_ What would you do in that position, Roy? 
He cannot fight them all. I will tell you 
what he does. He is a diplomatist. He 
shapes his policy, standing there on the 
deck of the submarine all alone, under the 
stars. 

“The next evening he orders rum all 
round,. just like this—good rum, from his 
own little cask, which he keeps for the 
sake of his stomach. It is a beautiful eve- 
ning, asea like oil, and the setting sun makes 
a road of gold to the shores of America. 
They are approaching the happy land. The 
men themselves are more cheerful, and like 

| a good diplomatist he seizes the cheerful 

| moment. 

| “Not only does he give them rum but he 

| gives them cigars, also from his private box— 
expensive cigars, just like these. 

““T have a proposition to make,’ he says. 
‘We are all sick of the war, and I myself am 
more sick of it than anybody.’ 

“They all stare at him, wondering what 
he will say next; and the little Bavarian 
opens his blue eyes like a girl, and stares 
more than any of them. He thinks perhaps 
the end of the world will come now. 

“<There is nobody here,’ says the cap- 
tain, ‘that wishes to return. Why should 
we return? There is a million dollars in 
diamonds aboard, enough to make every 
one of us rich. We are going to the great 
republic. Good! We will share equally. 
| Every one of us shall have thesame amount. 
| I myself, though I am your captain, will 
_take no more than Otto. That will be more 
than fifty thousand dollars for each one of 


a 


_. “Immediately the last of the clouds van- 
\ ishes like magic from the crew. There is 
nothing but smiles all round him, smiles 
and the smell of rum and good cigars, just 
_ like these: They are all good comrades to- 
gether, shaking hands, except the little 
| Bavarian. He is sitting back behind the 
| Zyroscopic compass watching the captain, 
with big eyes and a solemn face like the 
infant Saint John. 

“And why should they not all be satis- 
fied—except the captain, who is perhaps 
_ only pretending to be satisfied? They lose 
, only a twentieth part of their money by in- 
cluding him. On the other hand the cap- 
tain loses a million dollars, to which these 
robbers had no more right than you or I.” 

“T guess the little Bavarian was sorry he 
spoke,” said Roy; and he filled Vander- 
meer’s glass again. 

“The little Bavarian was a child, an in- 
nocent. He had no will to power, heh? He 


comes again to the captain late that night, . 


on deck under the stars. His face looks thin 


and miserable. ‘Captain,’ he says, ‘did you 
mean your words to those men?’ 

““*What else could I say, Otto, to save 
the diamonds, and my life, and perhaps 
yours? You do not understand diplomacy, 
Otto.’ 

“The face of the little Bavarian grows 
brighter. ‘Forgive me, my captain!’ he 
says. ‘But I had begun to doubt even you, 
for a moment. I was thinking of the 
Fatherland,’ 

“Now, the captain was much obliged to 
Otto. His policy was complete in his mind 
for fooling those robbers, and he would 
have been glad to save this little Bavarian, 
who had warned him. But he begins to see 
an obstacle. He thinks he will put this 
little fellow to the trial. 

“Come now, Otto,’ he says, ‘it is very 
well to think of the Fatherland if you and I 
could save it. But do you think a few 
hundred shining pebbles will make any 
odds? These robbers shall not have them. 
But supposing we share them, there is no- 
body in the Fatherland that would be any 
poorer. They belong to the state, Otto, and 
if they should be-shared with everyone in 
Germany not one man would be a pfennig 
the better. 

““But see what a difference this would 
make to youand me! We areina state of 
necessity, Otto; and above that state there 
is no power, as the Chancellor told the 
Reichstag. Very well, in this case I quote 
Louis the Fourteenth: ‘L’état, c’est moi!”’ 
and Frederick the Great also. Have I the 
might to do it, Otto? Very well then, ac- 
cording to the spokesman of the Fatherland 
I have also the right.’ 

“*T do not understand you, my captain,’ 
says this little blue-eyed baby, ‘but I know 
well that you mean to do right.’ 

«You shall have not fifty but a hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth for your share, 
Otto, because you have been faithful,’ says 
the captain; ‘but you must not think too 
many beautiful thoughts till we are safe on 
shore. I have arranged everything in my 
mind. Go down and sleep.’ 

“For God’s sake, captain,’ cried this 
funny little fellow, dropping on his knees, 
‘tell me what you mean to do!’ And the 
tears begin to roll down his face. 

“Tt is not safe to trust you yet, Otto. 
You might talk in your sleep,’ says the 
captain. ‘Do as I bid you. We shall see 
what we shall see.’ 

“Very well, Roy, there is at least four 
chapters to be made from that, heh? 

““We come now to the crisis. The sub- 
marine is nearing the end of her voyage. 
They begin to see ships and they submerge. 
The captain has told them, instead of mak- 
ing for New York he is heading for the 
coast of Maine, where there will be better 
opportunities of destroying the submarine 
and landing unobserved. 
o’clock in the evening, when he peeks 
through the periscope. They are within a 
short distance of the mainland, but they 
must lie on the bottom till midnight, when 
it will be safer to go ashore. They are all 
very happy. Once more he gives them 
rum all round, just like this, and advises 
them to sleep, for they will get no sleep 
after midnight. 

“They sleep very soundly, all except the 
little Bavarian and the captain. Why? 
Because the captain keeps the medicine 
chest as well as the diamonds. If he had 
had something stronger in his medicine 
chest it would have saved him much trouble 
and danger. 

“While they sleep the captain takes out 
the diamonds from the strong box and puts 
them in his inside pockets. Then he ex- 
amines the batteries. He is an expert 
engineer. He can make the batteries work 
when everyone else thinks they are dead. 
Also he can make them die, so that even 
he can never make them work again. He 
examines other parts of the machinery— 
those which enable the submarine to rise 
to the surface. He will not allow the little 
Bavarian to watch what he is doing. Then 
he puts on his life-belt, and looks at the 
men snoring in their hammocks and on the 
floor. Some of them are stirring in their 
sleep. There is no time to lose or he may 
be interrupted. At last he is ready. The 
submarine will never rise to the surface 
again, and the sea will never betray the 
secret. 

“There is only one way for him to get 
out, and it is}not a pleasant way. But in 
his nightmares he had often rehearsed it, 
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LHE most important thing to consider 
in buying clothes this year is something you 
cannot see, namely: VaLuE. 

Bur you may be sure it is there, in heaping meas- 
ure, if you buy clothes that for more than fifty 


years have been made to conform strictly to the 
creed of ‘“‘VALUE First’: 


MICHAELS - 


VALUE -FIRST 


, CLOTH ES 


Send for Style Catalogue 


MicHAELs, STERN & Co., Dept. 4, Rochester, N: Y. 


Largest Manufacturers of Rochester-made Clothes. 
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Reinforced Hosiery | 
Assures Value by Its Extra Wear | 


OSIERY durability is something you cannot judge entirely by appear- | 
ance or price. “The only one who really knows its quality ‘is its | 
manufacturer. He alone is responsible for the service you get. | 
The responsibility of Black Cat is represented by an investment of several million [Ff 
dellars and a prestige of thirty years’ standing.. The Black Cat trade-mark on the toe is | 
something to look for and rely upon. It is a real guide to hosiery value. 
Black Cat Hosiery for men, women and children earned its reputation for 
wear through sound principles of construction. The natural wear points—toe, 


sole and heel—have been reinforced. At places where hose is naturally weakest, 
it has been made doubly strong and weeks of wear added to its life. 


Ask your dealer to show you your own favorite style. You will find it in 
Black Cat, and get the value you can depend upon. 


BLACK CAT TEXTILES COMPANY, Kenosha, Wis. 


Makers Also of Cooper’s-Bennington Underwear for Men | 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for two or 
three nights. The. soreness stops and 
shortly the entirecorn or callus loosens and 
can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between. the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not ir- 
ritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 

in the United States or Canada. 
The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 


store 


You could _—“W 
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water 


Renew and decorate masonry exteriors— 
stucco, concrete, or brick—with the liquid 
cement-coating, Trus-Con Stone-Tex. For- 


mulated specifically for masonry surfaces; 
becomes an inseparable part of the wall, 
sealing all pores and filling hair-cracks. Un- 
like paints, it dampproofs as well as beauti- 
fies. Therefore, cannot chip, flake or peel off. 

Furnished in many pleasing colors. Applied 
to new or old walls. One of the Famous 
Prus-Con waterpro: ofing and dampproofing 
pre ducts —sufficient assurance of que ulity. 

tf your brick, stucco, or cement building is 
disfigured, or damp and unsanitary, use Stone- 
Pex. Write for full information, telling your 


needs, 


THE TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
101 Trus-Con Building, Detroit, Mich. 


We specialize in unusual paint requirements 
Write for advice. 


Renew Masonry Walls With 


STONE [EX 
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Raise All You Plant 


Protect your garden from bugs and 
blights by using a Brown's Auto 
Spray. A style for every need. 
Our free Spraying Guide tells how 


and when to spray—a necessity to 
the beginner, a convenience to the 
expert. 
Ask also for 1918 Catalog. 


E. C. BROWN CO. 


Send today for your copy. 


870 Maple St. Rochester, N. Y. 
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and he had always made sure that it could 
be done before he went to sea. There must 
always be a way out for one man at least, 
if not for more. ‘L’état, c’est mot!’ 

“He beckons to the little Bavarian. ‘I 
have all the diamonds in my pocket,’ he 
says. ‘The time is come for you to help 
me, Otto.’ 

“Now, Roy, you know what the conning 
tower of a submarine is like inside? It is 


| like a round chimney, with a lid at the top 


to keep out the water when you are sub- 
merged. You can climb up into this con- 
ning tower and steer the ship from it if 
you wish. There is also another lid at the 
bottom of the conning tower, which you 
can close as well. Then if you wish you 
can flood your chimney with water. 
““Now, if a submarine cannot rise to the 
surface, it is possible for a man to climb into 
this conning tower. Another man then 
closes the lid below and floods the tower 
When the water reaches the 
head of the man in the tower there is just 
enough pressure for him to push open the 
lid at the top and shoot up to the surface. 
The lid at the top can then be closed from 
the interior of the submarine. The lower 
lid can be opened slowly, and the water 
from the tower pours out into the hull. 
Then, perhaps, another man can climb up 
into the tower, and the process can be 
repeated. There is room for only one man 


| at a time. 


“The captain tells the little Bavarian 
that heis going to dothis. ‘But, my captain, 
itis very dangerous. You may be drowned. 
It is not certain that you can openit. The 
pressure may be too great above.’ 

“Tt is for the Fatherland, Otto,’ says the 
captain; and the little Bavarian salutes, 
standing at attention,’ just like a pretty 
little wax doll. 

‘“** When the men wake, you will be ableto 
follow by the same road,’ says the captain, 
and he climbs up into the conning tower. 

“The lower lid is closed. The water 
begins to creep up round the gaptain’s 
knees in the darkness. He is horribly fright- 
ened. He has a crowbar in his hand to help 
him to open the upper lid quickly, but he 
still thinks perhaps it will not open. When 
the water has reached his waist he begins 
to push at the upper lid, but it cannot move 


| yet. The weight of the whole sea above is 


pressing down. He knows it cannot move 
but he cannot help pushing at it, till the 
sweat breaks out on him, though the water 
is like ice. It is worse than he expected, 
worse than any of his nightmares. The 
water reaches to his neck. He struggles 
with all his strength, and still the lid will 
not move. A prayer comes to his lips. The 
cold water creeps—creeps over his chin. 
There is only three inches now between his 
face and the lid. He holds his head back to 
keep his nostrils above the water, fighting, 
fighting always to open the lid. Then the 
water covers his face. The conning tower 
is full. 

‘‘ He holds his breath, gives one last push, 
and feels the lid opening, opening softly, 
like the big steel door of a safe in a bank. 
His crowbar is wedged under the lid, be- 
tween the hinges, just as he wished. In four 
seconds he is shooting up, up to the surface, 
with his chest bursting, like a diver that has 
seen a shark. 

‘For a minute he floats there in the dark- 
Then—perhaps the 
struggle has been greater even than he 
knew—he faints. It is fortunate that his 
life-belt is a good one, for when he recovers 
he has floated perhaps a long time. He is 
very cold. He takes a drink of rum from his 
flask and gets his bearings. He is two miles 
from the coast. Yes, but he is a clever man. 
There is one of those little islands, covered 
with pine trees, just a hundred and fifty 


yards away. There is also a wooden house 


on the island; and a landing stage with a 


| dinghy hauled up on the shore. 
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“The owner of the boat is careful. He 
has taken his oars to bed with him. But 
the captain is a clever man. It is a beauti- 
ful night. He has plenty of time, and he 
can paddle with one of the loose boards in 
| the bottom of the dinghy.”’ 

“But listen! What became of the little 
Bavarian?” said Mimika. 

“Well, I was not there to see,”’ said Cap- 
tain Vandermeer, lighting a cigar, “but 
when the men woke they must all have 
tried to get out by the same way.’ 

“And they couldn’t?”’ asked Roy. He 
was watching Vandermeer with a very 
curious expression—almost as if he were 
examining an eyewitness. 

“The captain was an expert engineer— 
ah, a magnificent engineer!—as I told you, 
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Roy, and there was a little crowbar wedged 
under what we have been calling the lid of 
the conning tower.”’ 

“Good God, what an idea! You mean 
they couldn’t close the upper lid again?”’ 

“They might think they had closed it.” 
Vandermeer gave a deep guttural chuckle. 
“Then they would open the lower lid, 
heh?” 

“And then?” 

“Why, then the sea would come running 
into the hull, and they would be drowned.” 

“Oh, but not the poor little Bavarian!” 
said Mimika. 

“TL état, c’est moi,’”’ said Vandermeer with 
a smile. 

Roy was looking at him still with the 
same pensive expression as of a youthful 
Buddha. 

“T suppose he had no difficulty in getting 
rid of the diamonds,”’ he said. 

“Probably not, ” said Vandermeer. “‘Per- 
haps he would keep a few as a little re- 
serve—ekind of Landsturm. But he would 
buy Liberty Bonds, heh?”’ 

“And you mean:to say that a man like 


‘that is going about in the United States 


now?” said Mimika. 

Vandermeer chuckled again. 

“Who knows?” he said.. “Perhaps he 
has come to Southern California. Perhaps 
he has bought a nice little ranch—a fruit 
ranch, just like this, heh?—where he shall 
live a happy and healthy life to the age of 
a hundred. And now, Mimika, it is getting 
time for little girls to go to bed.” 


About two o’clock in the morning Mim- 


ika was wakened by a guttural choking cry 
from her husband. She was so startled that 
she slipped out of bed and stood staring at 
him. The moon. was flooding the room 
almost like a searchlight, and Captain Van- 
dermeer lay in the full stream of it. While 


‘she watched him he rose slowly to a sitting 


posture, with his eyes still shut and his 
hands clenched above his face. He began 
muttering to himself, in a low voice at first, 
and then so loudly that it echoed through 
the house; and: the words sounded more 
like German than Dutch. Then he began 
fighting for breath, like a man in a night- 
mare. He tore his pyjama jacket open over 
the great red hairy chest. 

“Otto!’’ he shouted at the top of his 
voice. ‘‘Otto!’’ Then with a huge sigh he 
sank back on the pillows, whispering ‘I 
have opened it.” 

There was a tap on the door. Mimika 
snatched up a dressing gown, the first gar- 
ment she could lay her hands on—it hap- 
pened to be Vandermeer’s—wrapped it 
round her, glided across the room and 
opened the door. Her brother stood there, 
also in a dressing gown and bare-footed. 
Their eyes met without a word. He took 
her hand, led her outside and closed the 
door quietly behind them. 

“You heard him, Roy?” she whispered. 

“Come downstairs,” he said. ‘I want 
to ask you some questions about this,” 

They went down to the den at the back 
of the house, and stood there looking at 
each other’s faces, looking the question 
that neither was able to put into words. 

“He told us a tale to-night,” said Roy at 
last. 

““Yes,”’ said Mimika faintly. 

“Do you know what he was calling out 
in his nightmare?” 

“Tt sounded like German,” she said. 

“Yes, it was German; and it gave me 
a good deal more local color than I ex- 
pected. That was a true story all right, 
Mimika.” 

“You mean that he —— 

“ee Yes. ”? 

“Oh, but Roy!” 

“That’s his dressing gown you’re wear- 
ing, isn’t it?”’ 

“Yes, I picked it up in a hurry.” 

“There’s been too much hurry about 
everything, I’m afraid. Why the devil did 
I go to Europe! Here, Mimika, take off 
that thing and put mine on. I don’t like 
to see you in it. It doesn’t suit you, little 
sister.” 

She obeyed him, with a small white 
frightened face; but it was not the white 
of powder now. Roy thrust his hand into 
the pocket of Vandermeer’s dressing gown. 
Something jingled. He pulled out a bunch 
of keys. 

“Vandermeer told me I was good at fol- 
lowing upa clew.. I’m going to follow one 
now, Mimika,” he said. “This is the key 
of the safe.” 

He opened the safe, looked hastily at the 
bundles of papers and then pulled out the 
chamois leather bag. ‘‘ Look here, Mimika!”’ 
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he said and poured a glittering river of dia- 
monds, several hundred of them, onto the 
table. The moonlight played over them with 
an uncanny brilliance. 

“That’s his Landsturm,” said Roy; “and 
that settles it.’ 

He took Mimika’s hand, and she made 
no protest as he withdrew the wedding ring 
from her finger and added it to the glitter- 
ing heap on the table. 

There was a heavy footstep in the room 
above. Vandermeer was awake and moy- 
ing about upstairs. The boards creaked - 
over their heads, then they heard his bed- 
room door open, and the heavy footsteps 
began to descend the stairs. 

Mimika shrank behind her brother and 
both stood motionless, waiting. They could 
hear the heavy breathing of Vandermeer, 
the breathing of a man roused from a 
dyspeptic sleep. He came down with an 
intolerable precision, making the twelve 
steps of that short descent seem almost 
interminable. At every step Mimika felt 
the edges of her heart freezing. At last that 
ugly rhythm reached the foot of the stairs; 
and with three more shuffling steps, as of a 
gigantic ape, the big hairy bulk of Vander- 
meer stood in the doorway, facing them 
across the glittering mound of gems; The 
sharp searchlight ‘ofthe moon made his 
face corpselike, showing up the*puffy blue 
pouches under his eyes and picking out the 
coarse red hairs of ‘his’ bushy beard like 
strands of. copper.wire. His eyes protruded, 
his mouth opened twice without any sound 
but’ the soft smacking sound of his tongue 
as he tried to moisten his lips. 

“What are you doing here?’ he said at 
ast. 

oe Looking at your Landsturm,” natal Roy i 
with all the deadly calm of his’ nation. 

Vandermeer swayed a little on his feet, 
like a drunken’ man. Then he-moved for- 
ward to the table and blinked at the dia- 
monds and the gold } ring crowning them. | 

“T don’t understand,” he said at last... 

“VYou’d better get ‘dressed, -Mimika,” 
said Roy. “‘Ourtrain goesata quarter after 
four.” ' He led her to the door, watched her 
pathetic little figure ‘mounting the stairs 
and turned to Vandermeer again.” 

Mimika never knew what passed between 
the two men. When she came out of her 
room, ten minutes later, Roy was waiting, — 
fully dressed, at the foot of the stairs, with — 
his suit case in his hand. She*heard the — 
heavy breathing of Vandermeer in his den; 
and out of the corner of her eye as they 
passed the door she saw that glowing mass 
on the table, as if a fragment of the moon 
had been dropped there. 

They walked down the long avenue of 
palms in silence. In the waiting room at 
the station neither of them spoke till they 
heard the long hoot of the approaching 
train, and the clangor of the bell on the 
transcontinental locomotive. 

Six months later Mimika and her mother 
were sitting up for Roy, in their fourth-floor 
flat near the offices of the Copley-Willard 
Publishing Company, in Philadelphia. 

“‘T wish he didn’t have to keep these late 
hours,” said her mother. ‘“‘I thought that 
everything was turning out for the best 
when you were married to Julius. I have 
never been able to understand why you got — 
your divorce so quickly. It was all keptso 
quiet, and you and Roy are so mysterious 
about it. You’ve never even told me the 
real grounds, I’m sure.” 

“Yes, I did. It was desertion,’ 
Mimika grimly. 

“Does nobody know what became of 
him? It seems so strange that he should 
have gone away and left all the furniture 
in that house. He had some lovely things 
too. I think you might at least have 
claimed the furniture.” 

“Please, mother, don’t talk about that 
or we shall be making the same mistake 
again. I expect he’s shaved his beard by 
now.’ 

“Mimika, child, what do ydu mean? 
Are you crazy? th 

ae think we were both crazy, mother, a 
year ago.’ 

“Well, I thought it was all for your hap- 
piness, my pet,’’ said her mother, dabbing 
her eyes with her handkerchief. “‘I’m afraid 
it will be a long time before you can marry 
this other young man, that Roy likes so 
much. He isn’t earning half so good a 
salary as Roy.” 

“‘T don’t know that I’m going to marry 
anyone, mother. But listen! I feel like 
marrying the first good American that 
comes to me with a piece of the original 
Mayflower in his buttonhole.”’ 

And, this time, her mother really listened. 
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Simple, Isn’t It! 


Inside the sturdy one-piece housing 
of this worm-drive axle, are only three 
main working parts— worm, worm 
wheel and axle shafts. 


THE HOUSING is a steel bridge in 
the form of a tube—which assures the 
greatest strength in proportion to the 
amount and weight of metal, in other 
words, load-carrying capacity with- 
out unnecessary weight. 

THE WORKING PARTS are all 
tightly inclosed, absolutely protected 
against wear, running in a bath of oil, 
assuring positive and automatic lubri- 
cation at all times. 


All you need to do is to pour in oil 
occasionally at the one, easily acces- 
sible opening in the housing. 

“‘Ideal conditions for long life,’ you 
say, and you’re right. 

In every point of design and con- 
struction Timken-Detroit Worm-Drive 
Axles are built to outlast the longest- 
lived, hardest-worked truck. 

And not a single Timken-Detroit 
worm-gear unit has ever worn out 
since the first one was built, over 
five years ago. 

Performance the Real Guarantee— 
The first trucks equipped with Timken- 


Detroit Worm-Drive are still in service. 
Many of them have travelled over a 
hundred thousand miles and some of 
them over 200,000 and are still going. 


Not one has ever worn out its worm and worm 
wheel. Not one has ever had a moment’s 
rear axle trouble of any kind that can, even 
remotely, be traced to its worm-drive 
principle. 


Write for booklet, A-4, explaining the con- 
struction of Timken-Detroit Worm-Drive Axles 
and the results of their use in fifty-seven of the 
best known and best built motor trucks. 


Sent free, postpaid, on request to 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO. 
Detroit, Michigan 


Oldest and largest builders of front and rear axles 
for both motor cars and trucks. 
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Biue flame - No wicks «No valves 


The Fuel Administration authorizes us to say that it considers the 
use of Oil Cook Stoves and Oil Heaters at this time a very impor- 
tant help in the necessary conservation of coal for war purposes. 


These Stoves Save War-Coal 


GS is a weapon in your hands. Will you waste it, or will you 
save it and help end the war? Every bushel saved means food 
for our boys, puts guns in their hands, helps bring them safely back. 
Kerosene is the fuel for the Florence Oil Stoves. It is plentiful and 
cannot be used as coal can for war necessities. But for kitchen needs, 
it is one of the most convenient and economical fuels. 


Look carefully at this Florence Automatic Cook Stove. No smoky 
wick to trim, for the asbestos lighter replaces it. You move a lever, 
light a match, and get a clean, hot flame close to the cooking. With’the 
lever you regulate the flame high or low, which will burn steadily as 
long as the oil lasts. The glass bull’s-eye in the tank shows you the 
supply of oil. 

It furnishes you an even heat, so necessary for successful home-canning. 
The portable oven bakes quickly and easily. The glass-panelled 
door enables you to watch your baking. Five different grate levels 
make your grates easy to adjust. Use it for the drying of your fruits 
and vegetables. 


Go in and look at the Florence Oil Stoves. ‘‘Look for the Lever.”’ 
Send for the Home Canning Edition of “‘The Household Helper’’ 


CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE COMPANY 


Makers of Florence Oil Cooking Stoves, Florence Tank Water Heaters, Florence 
Portable Baking Ovens, Florence Oil Heaters, Gas Hot Plates, and Gas Heaters 


317 School Street, Gardner, Massachusetts 


Made and sold in Canada by 
M‘Clarys, London, Ont. 


With an intense 
blue flame, odoriess, 


Save Coal 
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SHOT 


figure was tense; her face took on the pallor 
of death, and its rigidity. For as long as 
fifteen or twenty seconds she remained mo- 
tionless. Then her lips moved stiffly; they 
twitched as in a spasm of pain. The two 
words they formed but did not utter were 
“Poor girl!” 


woe 


“Well—since you ask, sir—you do look a 
bit seedy, sir—that is to say pale, and ——”’ 

“TI wish to see Mrs. Carstairs alone. | == 
Please avoid mentioning my return in Miss | =— 
Hansbury’s presence.” 

He went at once to his study, where, 
moved by theremark of the butler, hestared 
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Once, as she covered the short distance 
to her own sitting room, her figure swayed 
slightly. She even put out a hand to steady 
herself against the wall—a needless precau- 
tion, for she instantly regained command 
of herself. 

She closed the door and, before taking up 
the receiver, threw in the device which cut 
out the instrument from other extensions in 
the apartment—those in the butler’s pan- 
try, her husband’s study and the one that 
stood on the night table at the head of his 
bed. Her knees suddenly became weak; 
they trembled as with the palsy. She sat 
down at the writing table and dropped her 
elbow heavily on the top. Again she feared 
that she was going to faint. 

“Yes?” she murmured thickly into the 
transmitter, and instantly realizing that 
her voice betrayed nervousness and even 
alarm repeated the word firmly, crisply. 
“Yes—this is Mrs. Carstairs.” 

“‘T am speaking for the Evening 
the name of the newspaper was indistinctly 
pronounced—“‘and I called up, Mrs. Car- 
stairs, to ask if it is true that Capt. Derrol 
| Steele was engaged to be married to your 
_ niece, Miss Louise Hansbury?”’ 

She did not reply. Her lips parted but no 
sound issued forth. 

Again the voice spoke in her ear. “Are 
you there?”’ 

The yes she uttered in reply was little 
more than a hoarse gasp. And then: “I 
_ hear you quite distinctly.”’ Not another 
_ word passed. There wasa click at the other 
end. Slowly, as in a daze, she hung up the 
receiver. 

She did not leave the apartment that day 
but spent most of the time with her niece, 
whose indisposition was promptly diagnosed 
as an acute attack of indigestion by the 
learned and complacent physician, who 
dosed her and went his way. He ordered 
her to remain in bed; he would run in and 
see her in the morning. If anything, ah— 
a—alarming turned up, he murmured. to 
Mrs. Carstairs, she was to call him at once. 
“Not likely, of course,” said he; ‘‘nothing 
to be apprehensive about, but—well, you 
never can tell. Resistance not yet fully 
restored; and after all, as I’ve said all 
along, Mrs. Carstairs, one’s own resistance 
is the best medicine going, and one has to 
fill his own prescription when it comes to 
that sort of thing, don’t you know.” 

Being a very fashionable doctor he gave 
her ‘a powder to bring down the tempera- 
ture in a hurry, and codeine to quiet the 
pain. 

Davenport Carstairs seldom reached his 
home before six or half past. It was his 
custom if business happened to be indul- 
gent to drop in at his favorite club about 
four in the afternoon. On this afternoon, 
however, he drove straight home from the 
office. The clock in the hall was striking 
four as he entered the apartment. The 
afternoon newspapers were under his arm, 
four or five of them. 

“Has Mrs. Carstairs come in, Hollo- 
well?” he asked. 

“Mrs. Carstairs did not go out to-day, 
sir. Miss Hansbury is ill.’ 

Ordinarily Carstairs would have been 
disturbed by this information. He had 
been gravely worried over his niece’s con- 
dition. Hollowell’s supplementary state- 
ment, however, appeared to have fallen on 
deaf ears. 

“Say that I’m home, Hollowell, and in 
my room.” 

“Very good, sir. Is there anything I can 
do, sir?”’ * 

“Do? What do you mean?” 

el thought perhaps you might be ill, sir. 


” 


“Not at all, not at all!’”’ somewhat 
irascibly. “‘Ask Mrs. Carstairs to come to 
my room Wait! Have you had any 
news here to-day?” 

“No, sir; nothing as I am aware of, sir.”’ 

No—er—commotion?”’ 

“T think not, sir. It isn’t serious. Sort 
of—ah—what you might call stomach—ah; 
though cook says it can’t have been any- 
thing she ate last ¥ 

“By the way,’ what made you think I 
was ill?” 


long and hard at his features in a mirror. 
His face was ashen gray and, suddenly, 
strangely old. 

He had tossed the: newspapers on the 
rare old Italian table in the center of the 
room. After a few moments of complete 
abstraction his dull, frowning gaze was 
raised from the floor to sweep the room, 
which, from some strange, almost uncanny 
cause, seemed unfamiliar to him. And yet 
it was the same; nothing had been changed. 
Only he had altered; his own perspective 
had undergone a vast, incomprehensible 
change. His eyes falling upon the papers 
he took them up, one by one, and stared 
again at a certain headline in each—a raw 
caption that fascinated him and hurt him 
like the cut of a knife. 

It did not occur to him until long after- 
ward, and then only in retrospective con- 
templation of events that filled the most 
important day in his life, that his wife was 
a long time in appearing. She came into 
the study at last, and as was her unvarying 
custom pressed her lips to his cheek. He 


noticed that her lips, always moist and soft | 


and alive, were hot and dry and as dead as 
parchment. Before he spoke a word to her 
he crossed the room and closed the door into 
the hall. 

She was staring at him in amazement as 
he turned toward her again. 

“What has happened, Davenport? 
You—you look so strange—so Oh, 
something dreadful has happened! Is it— 
is it Alfred? Tell me! For God’s sake, 
don’t He 

“Tt isn’t Alfred, my dear,’’said he. There 
was a dull, hollow note in his voice, a note 
that held to one key. ‘“‘ Where is Louise?’’ 

“In bed. She hasn’t been well a 

“We must manage somehow to break 
this thing gently to her. It might—there 
is no telling what it may do to her, Frieda.” 

She steadied herself against the table. 
Her face now was as white as his. It had 
been pale before; now it was livid. 

“What is it, Davenport?” 

He looked searchingly, anxiously into 
her eyes for a moment and then said: ‘It 
will be a shock to you, too, Frieda; but I 
know you. You can take it like a soldier. 
Derrol Steele shot himself last night. He is 
dead. He There, there, dearest! I 
shouldn’t have blurted it out like Sit 
down here, Frieda! That’s right! Poor 
old girl! Curse me for a blundering fool! 
I might have known it would be a dreadful 
shock to you. You were devoted to him. 

e ” 

“Tell me—tell me everything, Daven- 
port,’”’ she broke in, her eyes fixed on his 
lips. She did not look into his eyes. He 
was leaning over her, clasping one of her 
hands—a hand that suddenly became limp 
after the utmost rigidity. 

“Just a moment. Compose yourself. 
Pull yourself together, dear. It’s—it’s a 
cruel story—an incredible story. I would 
have staked my soul on Derrol Steele. I’ve 
known him since he was a little boy. If I 
had been asked toname the most honorable, 
the most loyal man in the But, Frieda, 
I was wrong. I was deceived in him; just 
as you were—and Louise. Louise! How 
this will crush that poor, innocent, lov- 


“Tell me!’ she insisted, her fingers 
tightening on his, her voice scarcely more 
than a whisper. 

For answer he placed the newspaper in 
her hands and pointed to the headline at 
the top of the page. 

“Read it, Frieda. Read this first.” 

He sat on the edge of the table, his arms 
folded across his breast, and waited for her 
to finish. At last the paper fell from her 
fingers and she looked up into his face. Her 
eyes were bleak. 

“T can’t believe it, Davenport; I will 
not believe it of Derrol Steele.’’ 

“As soon as I saw the paper—about two 
o’clock, I should say—I hurried over to the 
United States attorney’s office. The story 
is true, Frieda. It appears that a secret- 
service agent—gad, how marvelous they 
are!—an agent overheard scraps of a con- 
versation between two men late last night; 
in front of a little French restaurant, I 
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are necessary light-saving equip- 
ment. But they are only details when you com- 
pare them with the much greater light-saving 
possibilities of white walls and ceilings. 


Arco-Rays 

LENGTHENS YOUR DAYS” 

Stays White and Stays On 
Light soaks freely into walls that are not white. 
‘Arco-Rays stops light leaks permanently by 
making a pure white diffusing surface that stays 
white. Apply it to wood, metal, concrete, bricks or 
stone, and it stayson. It is thoroughly washable, 
attractive, easily applied, economical, and its semi- 
gloss finish distributes 80% of the total light into 
the area of use. The result is far less eye strain, 
fewer accidents, less spoilage and greater produc- 

tion. *Send for specific information. 


THE Arco COMPANY 
Makers of High Grade Paints, Varnishes and Enamels 
General Offices, 144 Arco Building, Cleveland, O. 
Sales Offices: New York City, 514 West 36th 
Street; Philadelphia, Builders’ Exchange; 
Kansas City, Gloyd Building. 
Established 1881—38 years’ experience 
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(Newspapers Please Copy) 


THE SATURDAY 


Brown Bros.,N.Y. 


The Factories of America 
have gone to War 


—and ave meeting reverses daily. 


Brown Bros., N.Y. 


Brown Bros.,N.Y. 


© Underwood & Underwood 


ES, literally! 

‘They have been called to the 

colors. ‘hey have entered the 
trenches. Their existence is imperiled | 
every day by bomb and firebrand of 
alien enemies, Insurance companies 


report that firebugs destroyed nearly | pulse, indicating that the shot had been 


$50,000,000 worth of American prop- 
erty last year. 

America’s factories have gone to 
war, and they must keep to their 
trenches. They must produce, pro- 
duce, and then produce. This is a 
war not merely of man against man, 
but of feod against famine, of a free 
people’s factories against the Kaiser’s 
factories. 

Would you send your boy into the 
trenches with neither machine guns 
nor gas-masks? How then can you 
draft your factories into service with- 
out the best defensive weapons ob- 
tainable against fire. 

What the machine gun is to our 
boys in the trenches against the 
onrushing Germans, so the Grinnell 
Sprinklers are to the onrushing 


flames. Undismayed by heat or 
smoke, the little mechanical sentries 
wait in military array up on the 


ceiling. Snap—snap—snap! gothesen- 
tries; not the rattle of guns, but the 
snap of mechanical triggers touched 
off by the heat. Instantly the enemy 
flames are routed and drowned by 
a barrage of water. [his is hap- 
pening almost every hour somewhere 
among the many thousand great 
factories equipped with Grinnell 
Sprinklers. 


No matter what type of automatic- 
sprinkler system you have, it can be 
made proof against malicious tamper- 
ing by alien enemies determined to 
burn your property. An electrically 
controlled automatic system does it. 
Better than several additional watch- 
men. We shall be glad to give you 
full particulars about this ‘Sprinkler 
Supervisory Service.’ 


Don’t theorize—get the figures! 
Address the General Fire Extin- 
guisher Co., 277 West Exchange St., 
Providence, R. I. 


EVENING POST 


think it was. Steele’s name was mentioned 
two or three times. He was not interested, 
however, until he heard them speak of a 
man long suspected by the department. 
Then he pricked up his ears. The marshal 
did not repeat the name, for obvious rea- 
sons. The man heard enough to convince 
him that this suspect and one or two other 
men were to be at Steele’s apartment before 
three o’clock this morning. The address 
was carefully, precisely given by one of the 
men, who was very greatly agitated. Cap- 
tain Steele had vital information in his 
possession; that much, at least, the listener 
was able to grasp. One sentence he heard 
distinetly. I recall it clearly: ‘To-morrow 
will be too late.’ This was enough for the 
agent. 

“He was too clever to arrest these men on 
thespot. The way was clear for theseizure of 
at least four or five men, including an officer 
in the United States Army. So he—— Are 
you listening, dear?”’ 

“Yes, yes!’”’ she replied, as if waking 
from a dream. 

“This agent had been set there to watch 
for a man and a woman, posing as French 
people, who are under surveillance. As 
soon as the speakers parted he rushed up 
the street to a hotel and called up head- 
quarters. This was too big a thing to be 
sidetracked for the French couple. Several 
operatives were dispatched immediately 
to assist him. They went to the building 
where Derrol lives—or lived. They seized 
the driver of the taxicab, but the others 
evidently got wind of the raid, for when 
they went up to Steele’s apartment, hoping 
to catch them in the place with him, they 
found him alone. 

“He had slipped a bath gown over his 
pyjamas and was undoubtedly waiting for 
his fellow conspirators. He realized in an 


| instant that he was trapped. They smashed 


in the door. While the violent noise was go- 
ing on he shot himself. They did not hear 
the report, however, due to the clatter and 


| to the fact that there was a silencer on the 


revolver. There was the faintest sign of a 
fired only a minute or two before they burst 
in and discovered him sitting in a chair not 
twenty feet from the door.” 

The tears rolled down the cheeks of 
Davenport Carstairs. His voice broke. 

“T can’t’ believe it of him, Frieda. I 
can't believe it.” - 

Her face was ghastly. ‘‘We have the 
proof, Davenport; the indisputable proof,” 
she murmured. 

“The proof? What proof have we?” 

“The best proof in the world. He shot 
himself. Only a guilty man would have 
taken his own life in the circumstances. 
We—vwe must believe it of him, Davenport. 
That poor, sick girl! How are we to tell 
her?” 

Of the two she was now by far the more 
composed. Except for the colorless lips and 
an almost lavenderlike hue that stole slowly 
into her cheeks just below the temples, 


| indicative of the vast effort she had been 


called upon to exert in order to regain com- 
mand of her nerves, she was visibly calm 
and self-contained. Her husband had sunk 
dejectedly into a chair. For many minutes 
no word passed between them. It was she 
who spoke first. 

“You say they caught one of the men— 
one of the others, I mean?”’ she inquired. 

“The taxi driver.” 

Her lips parted to form another ques- 
tion. She withheld it. With her hand- 
kerchief she wiped away the moisture that 
suddenly appeared at the corners of her 
mouth, oozing from between close-pressed 


lips. 

She read the accounts in the other papers, 
her face absolutely emotionless. After a 
while he looked up and, unobserved, 
watched her face. 
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“You are a very wonderful woman, 
Frieda,” he said as she laid the last of the 
papers on the table. 

Her answer was a faint smile and ashake 
of the head. 

She rose and started resolutely toward 
the door. As she neared it she faltered and 
then turned back to him. 

“Davenport, I have just had a most dis- 
turbing thought. It also may have occurred 
to you. Derrol Steele was a trusted and 
familiar guest in this house. He heard 
many important—let me go on, please, I 
can see revulsion in your eyes. Whether we 
like it or not we must look at it squarely 
from every point of view. 

“Last night, for example, he heard the 
admiral; he heard what the countess had to 
say about the Italian situation. Going far- 
ther back, you yourself spoke in his presence 
of the sailing of the Elston with all those 
men on board.” 

“T see what is in your mind, Frieda,’’ he 
said slowly. “‘ You mean we may be dragged 
into it?” 

“Not at all,” she said rather sharply. 

“We need not be drawn into it in the 
slightest degree unless we volunteer in- 
formation that concerns no one but our- 
selves. Why should anyone know that 
he came into possession of facts here in our 
home?” 
’ “Such things are bound to leak out, my 
dear. The investigation will be thorough. 
They will go to the bottom of this. Of 
course I can manage it so that we shan’t 
come in for any publicity, but we can’t 
escape questioning.” 

“And are we to admit that we discussed 
these very grave and important matters in 
his presence?’”’ 

“We are to tell the truth, Frieda. You 
should not forget that we spoke of them in 
the presence of an officer in the United 
States Army.” 

After a moment she said: “TI dare say 
you are right, Davenport. You are always 
right. I was ‘only thinking that in view of 
the fact that there is no proof against him 
except the few words overheard by that 
man in front of the café—well, it is possible, . 
don’t you see, that there may have been 
some horrid, appalling mistake. They have 
no other proof —unless the United States 
district attorney withheld something from 
you.’ 

““They have the best proof in the world. 
He shot himself, as you have said.” 

She half closed her eyes. A queer little 
spasm twisted her lips apart. 

“Yes,” she said unsteadily. ‘Yes, he 
shot himself.” 

Her hand was on the doorknob. 

“Are you going in to tell her now, 
Frieda?” 

“T must have a little time; just a little, 
dear. I am more shaken than you think. 
I must have time to collect myself. It will 
be very difficult, Davenport. Stay here. 
Do not come unless I call to you.” 

“T leave it all to you, Frieda. God bless 
you and God give you strength.” ' 

The door closed behind her. He sat 
motionless for a long time, wondering 
whether he could hear her call to him with 
that door and doubtless another interven- 
ing. Strange that she should have closed — 
it. He would wait a little while, a few min- 
utes only; and then he would open it and— 
listen. 

She went straight to her own room. Pres- 
ently she lifted the telephone receiver from 
the hook. The next moment she replaced 
it but did not release it from her tense 
fingers. 

She sat rigid, staring at the instrument, 
resolve and indecision struggling for mas- 
tery. At last she pushed the instrument 
away and sank back in the chair as if ex- 
hausted. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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a HE shirts you buy now will be much in 
evidence. Approaching are the vestless 
» days; and the time and occasions when you 
will want to shed your coat, too. 


Your Emery Shirt will win the approval of 
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finish and fit”’ is aptly descriptive of the gar- 
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pleat lined with the shirting material; seams closely 
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OLD MAIDS HAVE WARM HEARTS 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


“You heard him say that you must have 
a change of scene and a complete rest?” 
persisted Mary. 

“Tt’s easy enough for him to say it,” 
sighed the professor. 

“Yes, and it’s easy enough for you to do 
it too,’ said Mary, trying to speak as imper- 
sonally asshe could. ‘As it happens, I live 
in the country—in a big farmhouse with 
more rooms than we ever use. Occasionally 
my sister keeps a few summer boarders. 
What more need I say?” 

Whereupon the professor mumbled a 
little. ‘‘It would be all right if I could 
afford it > he began. 

“That’s the very thing I want to speak 
to you about,” said Mary—‘‘to make you 
a business offer. I want you to come and 
board with me and my sister until the new 
book is completed, and for payment we 
shall be more than willing to take a small 
interest in the book. You understand what 
I mean? A share in the profits 

After all it was absurdly simple, espe- 
cially to Mary, reminding her more than 
anything else of one of those classical prob- 
lems in algebra: “A, B and C agree to share 
in the profits of a certain work. A’s share 
is nine times B’s share, and C’s share is 
seventeen per cent less than A’s. If the 
total profits amount to $786.14, how will 
this sum be divided?” 

Yes, it was all as simple as that to Mary, 
but Professor Wigginson blinked his eyes 
at it like a backward scholar who had al- 
ways had easier sums and had done them 
in apples and pears. 

“Oh, I couldn’t do that,” he began. 

“Why not, please?’’ demanded Mary. 
That was the school-teacher in her. ‘‘ You 
heard what the doctor said, didn’t you?” 

pales, DIG 

“You ri t want to have a complete 
nervous breakdown—do you?—and spend 
the rest of your life—where did he say?— 
in Bloomingdale?”’ 

At that the professor looked at Mary, 
first refiectively and then more attentively; 
and for the first time since she ran out for 
the doctor a little color came in both their 
cheeks. For all I know it struck the pro- 
fessor perhaps for the first time in his 
classical career that there were certain sums 
and figures in life—a sort of higher mathe- 
matics—which were well worth time and 
study; sums and figures, indeed, for which 
all the rest of life was nothing but a black- 
board and a textbook. 

“Well,” he said, trying to think of some- 
thing nice to say, but not being practiced 
enough to do it quickly—“‘well, if you’re 
sure it wouldn’t put you to too much in- 
convenience I feel quite positive onmy part 
that the bisecting line a b 

And just as he had reached that very 
point and just as Mary becameso breathless 
with interest that her heart nearly stopped 
beating, a knock sounded on the door—and 
in came Mr. Bachrach, a stout little man 
who evidently didn’t know what the future 
had in store for him—a stout little man 
with a smile like birdlime, honey and glue. 


vit 


H-HO!” said Mr. Bachrach with his 
genialsmile. ‘‘I beg your pardon, pro- 
fessor. I didn’t know you had company.”’ 
“Come in,” said the professor dryly. 
‘Miss Melton, this is Mr. Bachrach, of the 
Educational Loan Company.’ And with 
an even drier expression he added, ‘‘ Per- 
haps you’ve heard of him.” 

Mary’s face curled and froze. Indeed, if 
Rodin had been alive and had seen her at 
that moment he would have run straight 
home and have started a masterpiece to be 
entitled Indignation. 

“Shall I wait?”’ asked Mr. Bachrach, his 
genial smile fading a little. “Or shall I call 
again?” 

“No; you needn’t wait,’’ said the pro- 
fessor, freezing up a little himself; ‘‘and 
you needn’t call again. To be brief, I have 
just made other arrangements.” 

*‘Oh-ho!”’ said Mr. Bachrach with a very 
wise smile. ‘So that is it? You didn’t 
think my terms would be so attractive; 

es? 

““<“Terms!’’’ cried Mary the old fighting 
spirit of the Meltons flaming high in her 


breast. ‘Do you call it ‘terms’ to give a 
man two hundred and fifty dollars for five — 
years’ work? Do you call it ‘terms’ to rob — 
the needy and 

“Oh, good night! Good night!” cried — 
Mr. Bachrach in a sudden burst of choler, 
“For you and your opinions I care this 
much: Bah!” 

As a matter of fact he merely tried to 
snap his finger in the general direction of 
Mary’s face, but she was nearer to 
than he thought, and his thumb and finger 
played a brief, dull flip on the end of hes 
nose. 

That was enough for Mary! The neal 
second she had him by the shoulders, and _ 
oh, how she shook him! a 

At the very first shake his gloves shook 
out of his hand, and then his hat shook off, 
and his eyeglasses shook off, and his necktie 
shook out, and his fountain pen shook up, 
and his cheeks shook i in, and his hair shook 
all roads, and his top set of teeth came 
down on his lower set and made a noise like 4 
a hungry woodpecker on a hollow hickory 
tree. At first the onslaught took him by 
surprise, but presently he instituted repris- 
als by kicking out wildly with his feet. 
And then it was that Professor Wigginson, 
with five years of silent yearning in his foot, 
ran round to the back of Mr. Bachrach and — 
showed him really how to kick. And then 
it was that Mary gave him one extra good 
shake and sent him reeling sideways. He 
staggered, clutched at nothing, grasped ig 
made a desperate motion with his arms a 
though he were swimming in aérial seas, 
missed his stroke, kicked up his heels, fel 
halfway through the door, and the last view 
that Mary and the professor caught of hi 
he was halfway down the stairs and still 
going strong, as though he wanted to get 
away from there as soon as he could and 
find a place where he could dig himself in 
and stay right there till the cruel war was 
over and there was peace on Greenwich 
Street once more! 


— 


) 
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ORTUNATELY it didn’t take Profes- 
sor Wigginson long to pack. One trunk 
held his clothes, another his books and 
papers; and these were soon addressed and 
sent away by an expressman. Yes, and 
half an hour later the professor and Mary 
were both on the New London boat. Fora 
time they walked round the upper deck, 
andif you could have seen the way in which 
he held her arm you might have guessed 
that Professor Wigginson regarded Mary 
as something very precious and wasn’ t 
going to have her slip away. 

“Tt’s a strange thing,’’ he said once as 
they stopped to watch the city recede into 
the distance, ‘‘but I feel like an emigrant 
going to a happier country than I have 
ever known.” 

re an old maid by your side?” said 
she 

Now that of course was said to draw him 
out, and if the professor had hemmed and 
hawed this story would probably never 
have been written. But the professor 
didn’t hem and he didn’t haw. Hestepped — 
right up like the scholar and gentleman f 
that he was, and in her heart of hearts Miss 
Melton already knew that her romance was — 
going to have a happy ending. 

“You an old maid!” scoffed Professor 
Wigginson, looking at her in growing ada 
miration. ‘‘You’re no old maid!” 

It sounded so nice that Mary wanted to ) 
hear it again. “Oh, yes I am!”’ said she; 

h, no you’ re not!” said he. “And — 
even if you were,” he added, taking a long 
breath, ‘I’m sure you needn't be—any — 
longer ‘than you want to be d 

As though to elucidate his meaning his” 
fingers timidly closed over her hand, which — 
was resting on the rail, and simultaneously 
he saw on Mary’s face two of his three 
great beauties of Nature: The glory of the 
sunset in her eyes and the blush of the 
maiden on her cheeks. 

“T’m afraid old bachelors have cold 
hands,”’ he tremulously remarked, giving — 
her fingers a gentle pressure. 

“Never mind,” breathed Mary, the sun- 
set deepening in her eyes. “Old maids— — 
have warm hearts.” . 
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“Give it to me. please. Granddaddy.” 
“Why Bobby, if you wait a bit for it 
you'll have: if to enjoy longer!”” 


~“Poo-poo! That's no argument with 
oh WRIGLEYS — cause the flavor lasts, 
anyway!” 
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a fallacy, reduce it to an absurdity and fol- 
low that absurdity without seeing that it is 
absurd, have recently worked out the whole 
philosophy. 

Man, they say, reaches out always to 
some spiritual ideal higher than his own 
worldly or material interests. The highest 
expression of that spirit in humanity is a 
group of persons roughly bound together 
by ties of blood, language or feeling, known 
as the nation. Therefore, the highest civic 
duty of the individual is to serve the glory 
and advancement of the state without 
thought of his own interest or that of any 
other individual in the state. If the king 
adds to his domains a province, thereby 
advancing the state, that is good, whether 
or not every citizen in the state, then or 
thereafter, becomes poorer and more miser- 
able. “The greatest good to the greatest 
number,’”’ our conception of the state as 
expressed by the most glorious figure of our 
democracy, that conception is the antith- 
esis of the aristocratic idea. 

The highest expression of duty to the 
mythical state is war. And an idea of the 
sanctity of war, its use as a means of grace, 
has always been a leading feature of the 
aristocratic ideal. One generalization I 
have drawn from the European War is this: 
the few men I find who really like this mess 
are of the aristocratic temperament. 

That rough-and-ready philosopher, 
David Lubin, was the first to call to my 
unphilosophical mind the essential immo- 
rality in this conception of the state. He 
says, and with reason, that the police power 
came before morals; not morals before the 
police force. In the savage beginning of 
things men stole each other’s cattle and 
killed their personal enemies without let, 
hindrance or prick of conscience. But men 
saw, even savage men, that this could not 
go on, else all property, and even all life, 
would boil themselves down to the one 
strongest—like that sad seafaring man of 
the ballad who was ‘‘a cook and a captain 
bold and the mate of the Nancy brig, and a 
bo’sun tight and a midshipmite and the 
crew of the captain’s gig.”’ They got to- 
gether and agreed that if any man violated 
certain rules necessary for the preservation 
of society the rest would get together, op- 
pose his individual superiority of strength 
by overwhelming collective strength, and 
punish him. So law was born; and out of 
law came morals. 


The German Reversion to Barbarism 


But nations, Lubin said, have never 
taken that first step. So mankind has tac- 
itly recognized, and such frank philosophers 
as Spinoza have formulated, the principle 
that what is immoral for the individual is 
moral for the state. To kill a man of your 
own nation in time of peace is a supremely 
immoral act; to kill a man of another 
nation in time of war is considered an act of 
great merit. Lying, evasion and cheating 
are immoral and illegal when practiced 
against an individual on behalf of one- 
self; but when a spy or secret agent lies, 
evades or cheats on behalf of his nation he 
acts in a manner quite commendable. It 
is true that men made some attempts in 
these latter ages to stretch the law of mor- 
als to cover the relations of nations—a kind 
of compromise between private morals and 
national immorals. Barbarian conquerors 
killed indifferently the men, women and 
children of their enemies. 

As time went on killing noncombatants 
became taboo in war. The custom arose 
of treaties, solemn covenants between na- 
tions, which many nations kept for a 
time—until the advancement and glory of 
the state urged their abrogation, when they 
were abrogated with an easy conscience. 
We have to thank the Germans in this war 
for reducing many old forms to an absurd- 
ity; and some day we may realize that, in 
their revival of barbarian warfare—their 
utter indifference to their written obli- 
gations, their revival of war on women, 
children and noncombatants—they have 
revealed the old-time conception of the 
“‘state with a soul” at war for exactly what 
it is. 

It is a long time before a newborn prin- 
ciple sloughs off the forms and limitations 
of the eras from which it emerged. We left 
the feudal era, or thought we did, some 
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time in the fifteenth century; yet feudal 
forms and practices still linger in our civili- 
zation. Now the spirit of that new princi- 
ple, democracy, which burst out so strongly 
toward the end of the nineteenth century, 
was essentially opposed to that conception 
of the state which the aristocrat holds and 
which I have sketched above; yet it still 
followed the old ways in the relations be- 
tween nations. Not a-democracy in exist- 
ence but has somewhere a black spot in its 
record; but has been guilty of some trans- 
action quite worthy of an old monarchy. 
Yet democracy, demanding within the 
state equal rights for all men, regarded with 
an uneasiness that proceeded from a dis- 
turbed conscience the relations between 
states. After all, treaties were better kept 
than ever before in the history of nations; 
from within the nations there were loud 
and persistent protests against unjust wars 
of national aggrandizement; and finally 
rulers were obliged, as never before, to go 
before the people with moral justification 
of their wars on other nations. A new spirit 
of law between nations was astir. 

So, with the aristocratic and democratic 
elements at grips, we came through forty 


years of armed peace to the great war. 


Though such phenomena as the fight for 
relief of the working classes and abolition 
of the House of Lords in England showed 
that the struggle was on, no one, I suppose, 
quite appreciated the intensity of the con- 
flict between democracy and aristocracy 
in the European nations. The war was to 
reveal that. 


Aristocratic Diplomats 


At the beginning of Armageddon we sat 
aside, regarding with detached interest the 
conflict in Europe. If most Americans took 
the side of the allied nations it was for sen- 
timent, not for reason. 

Judging from the surface of things—the 
only manner in which we, quite ignorant 
of European affairs, could possibly judge— 
our early conception of the European War 
was nearer right than we like to think now, 
four years later, when we have joined with 
France, England, Belgium and Italy in a 
real demccratic alliance. For in all those 
countries, even as in the Central Powers, 
the aristocratic element held a monopoly of 
that all-important business for Europe— 
foreign relations. Diplomacy, and those 
two strong hands of diplomacy, the armies 
and navies, lingered far behind the ad- 
vanced thought of the age. Diplomacy is 
a complex and highly specialized business. 
Through the carelessness of democracy 
and through certain outworn traditions of 
pomp that required a diplomat to have 
both wealth and breeding, the personnel of 
bureaus of foreign relations and of embas- 
sies was drawn almost exclusively from the 


‘aristocratic class, holding the set of opin- 


ions, unconsciously or openly expressed, 
which I have sketched above. 

I have so far left out of consideration a 
most powerful factor in the general Euro- 
pean situation—economics. I touch on it 


lightly here, but I shall come down on it 


heavily later. The enormous increase of 
production and of corresponding wealth in 


the nineteenth century had given an undue > 


power to capital. Like steel to the magnet, 
new wealth is inevitably drawn toward old 
aristocracies. This is perfectly logical. The 
basis of all aristocracies is wealth; without 
that necessity in some form, any aristo- 
cratic line reblends in a few generations 
with the people; while hereditary wealth 
in a few generations blends with the old 
aristocracy. Those who held the vast cap- 
ital of the European nations played as 
partners in the foreign game with the diplo- 
mats. Even France, most democratic of the 
European nations, sat in with the rest. 
After all, these were the accepted rules of 
the game; to break them required either 
overwhelming force or an upheaval of the 
world suchas we have at thismoment. And 
we ourselves came near being forced to take 
a hand. When the disturbances broke out 
in Mexico those who represented the wealth 
of this nation wanted us to ‘“‘protect our 
interests” by going down and taking either 
a suzerainty of Mexico or a slice of her 
territory. We were saved from that calam- 
ity partly by pure accident and partly 
(Continued on Page 109) 
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SEE Accessories are standard equipment for auto- 
mobiles. They are standard in quality, standard in service, 
standard in price. Stewart Automobile Accessories have al- 
ways set the standard—others follow. 

The name Stewart on an automobile accessory means the 
same as “‘Sterling’’ on silver. It is the mark of a standard. 

Whenever an automobile comes equipped from the factory, you 
are pretty sure to find Stewart Accessories on it. The statement that 
an automobile has “‘standard equipment”’ invariably means that it 
is Stewart-equipped. 

95% of the automobile manufacturers use the Stewart Speedometer 
as standard equipment; 83% use the Stewart Vacuum System. The 
Stewart Warning Signal, V-Ray Spark Plug, Autoguard, V-Ray 
Searchlight, Lens, are all popular equipment for automobiles. These 
facts indicate that Stewart Automobile Accessories are looked upon 
as standard by motorists and automobile manufacturers. 

If an accessory bears the name Stewart, it is always chosen in 
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preference to others. The fact that it bears the name Stewart is a 
guarantee of its superiority. 

As long as you can get standard automobile equipment—Stewart 
Accessories—why be content with any other? You can never hope 
to get the same degree of quality, service and satisfaction from any 
other. What other manufacturer backs up his product with sixty 
Service Stations in all the principal cities? 

And, you cannot expect to get the fullest measure of service and 
satisfaction from your automobile unless it is Stewart-equipped. 

Undoubtedly you have a Stewart Speedometer and Stewart 
Vacuum System. Very good! Now, make your automobile 100% 
efficient by installing on it the other Stewart Automobile Accessories 
They are standard equipment for all cars—for your car. 

Ask your dealer to show you the full line of Stewart Automobile 
Accessories, 


They are sold by leading accessory dealers, jobbers and garages 
everywhere. 


STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER CORPORATION 
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(Continued from Page 106) 
because the men in charge of our foreign 
relations did not belong to the aristocratic 
school of diplomacy. Had we done this we 
never should have been able to exert the 
almost dominant power we hold at this 
moment in world diplomacy. Wabbling as 
our Mexican policy may have seemed on 
the surface, it played the long game. At 
odds with the diplomacy of 1913, it fits ex- 
actly the highest and newest diplomacy of 
1918. 

So stood the world when it entered Ar- 
mageddon; when the Kaiser declared war 
for the glorification of his own divinity and 
that of the mythical state with a soul, and 
sprung on the world this supreme orgy of 
misery. 

Let me pass for a moment from the ab- 
stract to the concrete. At the beginning of 
this war I stumbled into the German lines 
at Louvain and found myself a prisoner— 
not actually in jail but under detention. So, 
for four days, I watched the Von Kluck 
army file past, en route to turn the allied 
right. Afterward I traversed Belgium to 
Mons in its smoking wake and, returning, 
witnessed the historic destruction of Lou- 
vain. 

Now, on going to war [had expected phys- 
ical horrors and I was not disappointed of 
my expectations. But when I emerged into 
Holland I found in my soul a kind of intel- 
lectual horror for which I could not at first 
account. The grave, gray ranks of German 
infantry, moving like automata, the goose 
step, the singing—not spontaneous, but in 
four rehearsed parts and started only by 
orders—all struck me with a curious chill, 
a sense of distaste and dread that for weeks 
afterward ruined my days and haunted my 
nights. Before the year was out I was 
to see Belgian and British forces by the 
thousands and French by the hundreds 
of thousands. From them I got no such 
impression. Collectively they raised my 
spirits, as the German Army had blasted 
them. 

Now, like almost all men, I had per- 
ceived a new principle before I had formu- 


lated it in my conscious mind. What 


distressed me in the Germans, I know now, 


| was my unconscious perception that here 
_ was aristocracy in action; here was the 
| principle opposed to all the instincts, be- 


liefs and dreams I had held through life. 
Old Idols and Ideals 


Europe first and the world afterward were 


soon to perceive that. The Germans, in 


some of their recent propaganda, charge 


| that England started the cry, The Battle 


for Democracy! to influence America, and 
started it a year after the war opened. The 
truth is, Western Europe, very busy in sav- 
ing its life, at first did not see the real dis- 
tinction between Germany and itself. It 


| was this: 


In all Europe were the two elements, 
aristocratic and democratic, warring quietly 
against each other; but in France, Great 
Britain, Belgium and Italy the democratic 
spirit had won, no matter what besieged 
citadels of privilege the aristocracy still 
held; while in Germany and Austria the 


_ aristocratic principle had won. Every day 
of this war made it plainer and plainer; 
_ every change in the swiftly moving course 
_ of the times served to intensify this differ- 


ence between the belligerents. 

Let us especially consider England, the 
European nation we perhaps understand 
best and the great laboratory at this mo- 
ment for social and political study. The 


_ character of popular literature is one index 


of a people’s thoughts, since, after all, they 
only buy, read and make famous writings 
about the things in which they are inter- 
ested. Now, as recently as my own boyhood 
the mentor of popular literature in England 
was Kipling, that thoughtless wizard of 
words andimagination. He sang of empire, 
and all the little Kiplings sang the same 
song after him. His vogue went out long 
ago. ¥ 

_ In his place the big four of British popu- 
lar literature for the ten years preceding 
the war were probably H. G. Wells, John 
Galsworthy, George Bernard Shaw. and 
Arnold Bennett. Each of these in his own 
way is an extreme liberal, if not a radical; 
each, and especially the first two, was most 
concerned in his political thinking with ex- 
tending the democratic principle of justice 
to cover the new industrial era. If none of 
these four, or of the followers of these four, 
turned his special attention to foreign af- 
fairs it was because he had too much to 
think about at home; yet Wells has coined 
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the phrase: ‘‘The somewhat tawdry ideal 
of empire.” 

Who in the period of Kipling’s glory were 
the outstanding figures in the material life 
of Great Britain? Such men as Salisbury, 
the polished diplomat and statesman of the 
oldschool, and Rhodes, the empire builder— 
the one representing the finished aristoc- 
racy of birth and hereditary power, the 
other the rising aristocracy of accumulated 
wealth. But who, in the ten years before 
the war, stood out from British public life? 
Asquith, the advanced liberal—or ad- 
vanced for those remote times—and Lloyd 
George, the man of the people, the personal 
devil of the old Tory class. 

Across the dividing line the great out- 
standing figure was a monarch—William 
the Damned—rattling his sword, mouthing 
of the divine right of kings, threatening 
Europe with “my armies.” Under him the 
prominent figures of the German Empire, 
whether political or industrial, were promi- 
nent precisely as they expressed this impe- 
rial idea. The German Social Democracy, 
it is true, had been rising to such a degree 
as to alarm the governing aristocracy. 
Many observers of Germany believe that 
the war was sprung in order to squelch this 
spirit in the German people before it was 
everlastingly too late. But Germany had 
not yet cleared the ridge. And the other 
Western European peoples, older in civili- 
zation than the Germans, always many 
a stage in advance of Teutonic political 
thought, had passed that ridge, however 
much some of their rulers lingered in the 
rear, beholding prospects the people saw 
no more, 


Wartime Housecleaning 


We might have been longer in seeing this 
situation had this been like old wars, fought 
mainly by a professional army, composed 
of aristocrats or of failures, disturbing na- 
tional life comparatively little, except in 
the invaded districts. But within the year 
the very intensity of the pace had drawn 
everyone into the struggle—every individ- 
ual man, woman and child was necessary 
to victory, if the service consisted only in 
spending and eating less. Even in coun- 
tries which before the war had enormous 
armies, the civil population was combed 
again and again for soldiers, and yet more 
soldiers. In England a great army was 
created from the people out of almost 
nothing. 

Within a year the fine but archaic-minded 
officer of the professional army was in the 
minority; the characteristic officer was a 
man of education and ability in civil life, 
who had volunteered to save his country; 
the characteristic soldier was no longer the 
inept adventurer or the product of the 
slums, who had enlisted for need of some- 
thing to eat. He was a plain, average citi- 
zen of Britain in khaki. Behind the lines 
there had arisen the enormous, unprece- 
dented demand for labor to manufacture 
munitions of war. In its own way labor had 
volunteered, and in volunteering had se- 
cured for itself a larger share in British 
political life. 

Within two years that same Lloyd 
George, the personal devil of the Tory class 
but four years before, was guiding civilian 
England; while Robertson, who began life 
as a footman, was in supreme military 
command, The people’s will had become 
manifest in England, so that during the 
next year or two she was throwing down 
the gage to aristocracy. Defiantly she took 
the last democratic step in enfranchise- 
ment by giving the ballot to her women. 
Labor lifted its voice and demanded the 
correction of old undemocratic injustices. 
With scarcely a murmur Great Britain 
accepted, as accomplished, proposals that 
would have been considered by the Tories 
only ten years ago as mad anarchy. 

I have drawn the illustration from Great 
Britain because she is the European nation 
we understand best, and because the Brit- 
ish, with their sober political wisdom, have 
accomplished in the midst of war many 
things the others have not had time to 
accomplish; yet I could tell the same story 
in different terms of France and Italy. 
Everywhere the will of the people became 
more fully expressed in affairs; and that 
will was democratic. In the three great 
Western nations of the Entente Allies the 
spirit of thought seemed to have changed — 
only seemed, I believe. The peoples were 
thinking in such terms before this war; but 
not until the war came did they get full ex- 
pression of their thought into public affairs, 
because the unrepresentative aristocrat of 
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like the Panama Canal, consider perma- 
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the old diplomatic class was still gum- 
shoeing and trading and intriguing in the 
old-fashioned manner. 

One of the great strokes of German prop- 
aganda was the publication, by the led 
Bolsheviki, of the secret war terms drawn 
between the Entente Allies and Russia at 
the beginning of the war. To one who 
understands the Europe of to-day this 
appeal is valueless. The acts of that period 
no more represent the Entente Europe of 
1918 than do the old acts of Napoleon’s 
ministers—even though some of the men 
who connived at those agreements be still 
in power. For the spirit of the democratic 
peoples has made itself manifest in their 
governments; and a democratic people 
wants not empire, but only peace, security, 
and a chance to develop its own home civili- 
zation in its own way. 

No arguments or examples are needed, I 
suppose, to prove how the war has stripped 
off any camouflage by which Germany had, 
before 1914, concealed her real spirit and 
social constitution; how the swift spirit 
of the times has revealed her for what 
she it —a nation built on the old anti- 
democratic, aristocratic idea perfected to 
high efficiency, and all the more dangerous 
therefore. Thatisamong the things too self- 
evident to need proof. Here I merely con- 
tribute the remark that pro-Germanism is a 
passionate creed with the hereditary aristoc- 
racy of all the neutral European countries. 
It is aristocracy perfected, brought up to 
date, militant, and therefore beautiful— 
beautiful! 

So lay the land at the beginning of 1917, 
when the war had already gone two and 
a half years. Inside the Entente nations 
the old-fashioned, aristocratic, imperialist 
crowd was definitely beaten, however 
much power some of their more able repre- 
sentatives seemed still to hold. In Germany 
and Austria democracy, except for an im- 
potent murmur here and there, was tied, 
blinded and gagged. 

Only one thing remained to trouble the 
democratic citizens of the neutral world 
who had for the greater part aligned them- 
selves with the Entente. That was Russia. 
An absolute autocracy, whereas Germany 
pretended at least to yield some power to 
the people, the synonym for all we hated 
in government, she stood a perpetual bar to 
our full sympathies. 
ourselves, saying that Germany had gone 
too far on the wrong road ever to turn 
back unless forced, while hope remained 
for Russia; that whereas the German peo- 
ple had never shown any spirit of revolt 
there was always a revolutionary under- 
current in Russia that might yet save her 
for democracy. 


- Excuses Become Facts 


These were but excuses in 1914, 1915 
and 1916; they became truths in 1917. For 
suddenly, and by a coincidence unparalleled 
in history, just when a series of deliberate 
insults and studied defiances forced our 
nation rather reluctantly to enter the war, 
the last barrier of thought between us and 
the Entente was swept away. Russia rose 
up, tumbled Czar, court and princely privi- 
leges into the scrap heap, and announced 
herself as the most advanced democracy in 
the world—a democracy not only political 
but economic. 

The subsequent tragic failure has no 
bearing on the question we are considering 
at present. The situation was suddenly 
cleared, England, France, Italy and Bel- 
gium, definitely committed to the demo- 
cratic policy; the United States, in theory 
at least, the most complete of the old de- 
mocracies; Russia, the new democracy—all 
were aligned against a set of Powers com- 
mitted now, as ever, to the divine right of 
kings, the control of the hereditary ‘‘best,”’ 
the contempt for ‘gutter rule.” 

Conceptions of patriotism have changed 
in the forty years of thought that preceded 
this war and the three years of flashing, 
emotional thought that followed the attack 
on Liége. With us, on the democratic side 
of the dividing line, “‘My country, right or 
wrong’ is no more a governing principle; 
few would be willing, I suppose, to make the 
supreme sacrifice for such a formula as 


We made excuses to | 
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that. It is only when the country is in 
supreme peril, or when the cause fits ex- 
actly the political faith the national ge- 
nius has worked out, that a democracy will j 
fight, heart and soul. { 

Looking at the matter from a strictly 
military point of view, it would have been _ 
better if this country had entered the war _ 
when the Lusitania was sunk. The weight 
of our resources, of our gradually accumu- 
lating man power, might have insured a 
complete victory before now. In that sense 
our hesitation was tragic. But had we con- 7 
quered then it might not have been a vic- _ 
tory for the true democracy. Russia in 
that period remained what she always had _ 
been—the quintessence of monarchy, with _ 
a monarchial disregard of justice and greed _ 
for power. The people of the Western Eu- 
ropean nations had not yet formulated or 
expressed their will; control was still held, 
unchallenged, by statesmen and diplomats — 
who expressed the old idea of empire. 9 

Victory then might have meant—prob- — 
ably would have meant—merely a shifting 
of the face of Europe, with new causes 
of irritation, new Alsace-Lorraines, every- 
where; with the immoyal gumshoe game of — 
financial and political diplomacy, the race 
of armaments, the burdensome taxes going 
on, until Europe, freed temporarily from 
bloody wars, should be torn, instead, by 
bloody revolutions. Had we drawn the — 
sword then we should have won much 
more easily. In view of what we must face 
in sorrow, loss and privation, this is a hard 
saying; but perhaps we entered the war at 
about the right time. Not until then could — 
we fight with a clear conscience for our best 
national ideals. 


<i 
| 


Internal Victories 


However we stand materially, we have 
suddenly come into the position of moral 
and spiritual leadership on the Allied side; 
a strange position for a nation considered 
sunk in materialism only a few years ago. 
This, if we understand the European sit- 
uation, is logical, inevitable. We were the 
pioneers in democracy as expressed in pol- 
itics. Before the French Revolution was, 
we were. A century long, the successful 
revolutionists in France and Italy, the un- 
cuecessful in Germany, have drawn inspira- 
tion and encouragement from this successful 
experiment in popular rule. 

No one who has not been abroad in the 
past year can appreciate the enthusiasm 
with which the liberal elements of Western 
Europe regard President Wilson. This is 
not wholly due to the originality of his 
statesmanship; it is, in part, a tribute to 
the national ideal he represents, Srows sud- 
denly into a world ideal. 


That the aristocratic principle has been 
wholly destroyed in the Entente nations it 
would be folly to believe, Human affairs 
do not move in that complete and satisfac- 
tory way. Outworn institutions, habits o 
mind and customs have a way of lingering 
in spots. 

The struggle for religious liberty was won 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth ‘centuries; 
but, though freedom of worship is now 
everywhere extended to all creeds, there 
are still states where certain religionists 
cannot exercise full civicrights. Feudalism 
had gone into the discard long before that; 
but still we have the law of entailin England. 

This new conquest of democracy is only — 
a year or two old; necessarily there are 
strong, cohesive, able bodies of people in 
every Entente nation—even ours—who see 
nationality only in terms of empire. H. G. 
Wells, speaking for England, has warned us 
against a part of the Tory class, so distrust- 
ful of democracy, so fearful of its complete — 
triumph not only as a national principle but — 
as an international one, that they incline — 
toward making a disadvantageous peace 
with Germany before it is “everlastingly — 
too late’’—while there is still a chance for 
saving their system. a 

Still the struggle is on, both inside andl - 
outside the nations; but the internal strug-- 
gle is won, just as ‘the external struggle— 
through what years of surprises and ago- 
nies we cannot guess now—must be won in 
the end. 
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of SOUTHERN PINE 
for Uncle Sam in 10 Months 


The Nation’s needs first, but plenty of lumber for all! 


. That is the slogan which today the woods to tell the thousands of lumber 
i is governing the great operations Workers the war needs of the Government 
of the giant saw mills composing and to urge their redoubled efforts in get- 


é ates ting the trees from the forests and cuttin 
the Southern Pine Association. — shém into timbers and boards . 


i In perhaps no other industry have the The shipyards are being supplied with 
i) Government’s requirements been so ex- more than one hundred cars of Southern 
tensive and speed in manufacture so ur- Pine each day. So vast is the capacity of 
gent. When the call came for lumber Southern Pine saw mills that no matter 
every Southern Pine mill was instructed how great may be the requirements of 
to put Government business first. Trained Uncle Sam there will be plenty of honest, 
speakers were sent to the mills and into — serviceable Southern Pine for all. 
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The Southern Pine Association represents one of the greatest industries of the nation and 
its members are a unit in the resolve to do everything humanly possible within 
its power in helping restore ‘““Peace On Earth, Good Will To Men.” 
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Buy your Liberty 
Bonds and wear the 
Badge of Honor 


SANITARY CURLED HAIR MATTRESS 


HE purchase of a‘‘Restgood” _able facilities of Wilson & Co., 

Sanitary Curled Hair Mattress have produced a mattress that may 

will be an investment, one _ be justly called the highest achieve- 
that will last you through a life | ment of the world’s leading manu- 
time. Besides that, you are buying facturers of curled hair. 


the acme of comfort anddurability. In thickness, in quality of mate- 
The ‘Reatdoodt sistlikeanimothes rials, in carefulness of manufacture 

and in comfort and satisfaction 
the“‘Restgood”’ cannot be excelled. 


Forty pounds of fine quality, all new, 
sanitary curled hair is used for 
filling the cover, which is the best 
Men who have spent years inthe —_ obtainable, and is furnished in a 
study and building of bedding pumber of stripes and in several 
make the “Restgood.” ‘Their expe- color combinations of art fabrics, 
rience, together with the remark- all of the highest quality. 


mattress made. It is ina class by 
itself, dominating the entire field. 
Mattresses made of other materials 
do not compare with it. 


Dealers everywhere are rapidly taking on the “Restgood”’ line. Probably 
your dealer can show it to you. If he cannot, write us and we will send 
you literature on our complete line of mattresses, box springs and pillows, and 
when possible send you the name of a “‘ Restgood”’ dealer near your home. 


| a Mf 
Pitre WILSON & CO. ee 
oneaceN 
peceeeeeeeeeeeeeeee: Clip this Coupon -sssssss-***s+"""=+4 
WILSON & CO., Dept. S. 5, Chicago A Bed for Dolly 
Send 10 cents in stamps 


Send the doll’s bed offered in your advertisement to I 
or coin to cover postage and 


Name 5 c 

- packing and we will send 
Address _ = antes prepaidabeautifulart board 
Mabie cut-out doll bed in full 
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color. 
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up, 


_ fused from her. 


THE SATURDAY 


OUT PREJUDICE 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Of course I couldn’t understand it. I know 
only a little smattering of chemistry that 
I’ve picked up here. I had to be very care- 
ful and get it exactly as you had it. I took 
time, copying very slowly and comparing 
the signs with great care. I was very nerv- 
ous, Mr. Lindsay, and I had no timepiece. 
After I had worked awhile I suppose I was 
panic-stricken. I thought you might come 
back or that somebody would find me. 
When I had it about half copied I shut up 
the desk quickly and locked it and ran out. 
I suppose being excited and so nervous I 
made the mistake of turning the lamp off at 
the wall socket. I ran out. Then I saw it 
was only five minutes after seven. You see 
J had waited until after half past six before 
coming in—to make sure everybody round 
the office had really gone. I saw it was only 
five minutes after seven and J should prob- 
ably have time to copy the rest. But my 
nerve was all gone then; I didn’t dare come 
back in here. I went home, thinking I 
would copy the rest to-night.” 

She gained assurance as she spoke, and 
added with a pleading little drop in her 
voice, “‘ You see I have done no real harm. 
Half the formula would be of no use to 
anybody.” 

“Have you shown it to anyone?” he 
asked. 

“No,” she replied; ‘“‘I kept it until 
I could copy the rest. No one has seen it. I 
will give it back to you.” She drooped 
toward him, extending her hand alittle along 
the edge of the desk, as in a timid entreaty. 
“Give me another chance, Mr. Lindsay. 
Be my friend. I know I did wrong to be- 
tray you. I hated to do that. I had to 
keep the other thing in my mind—my coun- 
try and the money—or I shouldn’t have 
been able to doit. You’ve always been kind 
tome. Ishouldn’t have betrayed you. I’ve 
been alone, with my own way to make. 
The temptation was too much.” 

She pleaded more earnestly, her low voice 
vibrant, a pretty white hand extended en- 
treatingly along the desk: ‘‘Don’t give me 
Mr. Lindsay. Don’t have me arrested. 
I haven’t done any real harm. I’m sorry. 
Give me another chance. I’ll give back 
what I copied. I’llgoawayif yousay. I'll 
do anything you say—put it all in your 
hands. Be my friend. Let me have an- 
other chance. I’m only a woman. I’ll go 
away—obey you, whatever yousay. Don’t 
give me up.” 

As she pleaded, bending toward him, he 
subtly felt her unfolding to him. An atmos- 
phere very feminine, warm, colorful dif- 
His tawny eyebrows 


_ moved together in a slight frown as he 


_ looked into her eager, pleading face. 


He 


| put up his right hand and rubbed the thumb 
_ and bent forefinger down his nose. 


“T wanted to give you another chance. 


| That’s why I came here to-night,’ he re- 


_ plied in a quite collected manner. 
| trouble is, you’re lying to me. 


“The 
It wasn’t 
last night that I found you’d been at my 
desk. It was night before last. I know 


_ you’ve been here at least twice before to- 


| night. 


I want you to tell me the truth. 


_ You’ve copied the whole formula.” 


He spoke without passion, with only the 
cutting edge of an aggressive nervous en- 
ergy in his controlled voice. She drew back 
in her chair, flushing slightly, her dark eyes 


| fixed by a kind of fascination on his strong 


face. With a deeper insight than ever be- 
fore sheapprehended his power—not merely 
the muscular vigor of the long figure, or 
the outstanding signs of character in his 
smooth-shaven face but the inner force 
which made him Howard Lindsay, of whom 
men like Hewlett already spoke with that 
affectionate respect which the veteran pays 
to one who will some day wear his epaulets. 
She felt her attack break upon him like 
water on rock and experienced a sense of 
helplessness. 

“Tt’s quite true,” she murmured. “I 
did lie to you. . . . Put yourself in my 
place, Mr. Lindsay. . . . A mouse ina 
trap will try to get out. You shouldn’t 
blame me for it.”’ 

“Why, bless you,’ he replied quite 
heartily, ‘I’m not blaming you for any- 
thing! Get that idea out of your head! I 
understand your position well enough. I’m 
not blaming you for anything. That has 
nothing whatever to do with it. I want to 
know where that formula is.” 

That fairly genial speech baffled her; but 
she answered, ‘‘I have it.” 

“You copied all of it?” 


. toward 


She hesitated barely an instant and re- 
plied ‘‘ Yes.” 

“And you still have it?”’ 

“oe Yes ” 


“Who else has seen it—who besides your- 
self? Mind, now, you must tell me the 
truth! I shall have to call a guard if you 
don’t.” 

“The man I told you of has seen it,” 


‘she said. 


“Anyone else?” 

“No. He was going to take it away to- 
morrow—take it to someone higher up. 
It’s dangerous to carry about, you know. 
He thought it would be safer with me. And 
then, he wasn’t sure I had the right one. 
He knows more about chemistry than I do, 
but not enough to be quite sure. He must 
take it to someone who ean really under- 
stand it. That’s why I came in here again 
to-night—to see if I couldn’t find something 
more, Istill have it. I will give it back to 
you. 

“T want it immediately,” he said deci- 
sively. ‘‘ Where is it?” 

Her eagerness returned and she answered 
quickly, ‘‘It’s at my lodging. Come with 
me now. I will give it to you.” 

He looked her in the eye a moment, in- 
wardly questioning and speculating. 

“T will give it to you,” she repeated, her 
dark eyes shining. ‘‘Come with me now. 
Come!” She stood up, eager, smiling a 
little with invitation. 

Without moving, save to rub his nose, 
Lindsay replied with a certain dryness, 
“But I want to be sure about this, Miss 
Miller. Sit down a moment!” 

Her lips moved nervously but she obeyed 
him, sitting erect and expectant. 

“This is war, you know,’ he observed 
coolly. “‘Some American boys were buried 
over there in France yesterday. There’ll be 
plenty more. It would be too bad if you 
imagined that I’m going to play any sort of 
parlor game—any five o’clock tea or lawn 
féte business. This isn’t sentimental com- 
edy. It’s war. Now tell me where your 
lodging is that you’re going to take me to. 
We'll go in my car and I'll give the chauf- 
feur the directions.”’ 

She regarded him a moment with a sort 
of fascinated uncertainty and replied, “‘It’s 


. Six-ninety-four Brock Street.’ 


“Six-ninety-four Brock Street,’? he re- 
peated, reflecting. ‘‘That’s over on the 
south side of town.” He recalled the neigh- 
borhood indefinitely. 

“Yes,’’ she answered; ‘‘over on the south 
side of town. I really have two lodgings. 
You have my address on your books as 
Highteen-twenty-two Woodlawn Avenue. 
That is my real address. But a month ago, 
this business coming up, I was afraid to 
have the man I speak of calling there; 
afraid to have anything round that a curi- 
ous chambermaid might find. You can un- 
derstand I had cause to be nervous. He 
suggested that I take a cheap lodging over 
there under another name. He could meet 
me there and we could talk. It’s a neigh- 
borhood, you know, where they don’t ques- 
tion anyone’s coming and going—nobody 
cares. i go there every evening.”’ 

“‘Six-ninety-four Brock Street,’’ he said 
thoughtfully. “This man lodges there 
too?” 

“In the same building,’ she replied; 
“across the hall from me.” 

“What floor are you on?” 

“Second floor back, the last door on the 
left-hand side of the hall.” 

“JT want to be very particular, you know, 
because I propose to check it up in every 
detail. I must have the exact truth.” 

“That is the truth, Mr. Lindsay—the ex- 
act truth; Six-ninety-four Brock Street, 
second floor, last door on the left-hand side 
of the hall. You will see it is exactly that.” 

“And the formula is there?”’ 

“Ttisthere. I will putit into your hand.” 

“This man you speak of may be there 
too, watching for you,” he reminded her. 

“T had thought of that,’ she replied 
quickly, her eyes brightening; and bending 
him again she urged eloquently, 
“Ts it really necessary to go in your car, 
Mr. Lindsay? Wouldn’t you as lief go with 
me in the street car? That would make it 
so much easier for me, yousee. Your car 
would attract attention. If we went in the 
street car I could slip in unnoticed and get 
the formula and bring it to you. Wouldn’t 
you as lief do that?”’ 

“Tt might be better,” he said rather ab- 
sently. 
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Every American Boy 


should try for these famous 
- Winchester Medals 


The Winchester Junior Rifle Corps is something that all 
Mothers and Fathers should have their sons belong to. It isa 
National organization for the encouragement of better marks- 
manship and better sportsmanship among boys and girls of 
It is intended to develop the qualities of fair 
play and manliness which are essential to success in after life. 


America. 


Any boy or girl not over 18 may join the Winchester 
Junior Rifle Corps and compete for the famous Marksman 


and Sharpshooter Medals. 


The Sharpshooter Medal goes to the boy 
or girl not over 18 who makes the first- 
grade score with a .22 caliber Winchester. 


The Marksman Medal goes to the 
boy or girl who makes the second-grade 
score. 


No limit is set to the number of trials 
a contestant may make for these medals; 
he may shoot as many practice targets as 
he wants to. 


Get your boy a Winchester, and start 
him in on this contest.. Your dealer can 
tell you all about the details. 


It will mean good sport and whole- 
some competition for him among his boy 
friends. It will mean a lot to him and 
to you, too, if you get out and enjoy the 
sport with him—and teach him the correct 
use of a gun. : 


What a Winchester means 
to a boy 


You remember what a Winchester 
meant to you as a boy. It’s the boy’s 
turn now. He’s been wearing knicker- 
bockers long enough now to make it 
natural for him to want a rifle. Don’t 
deny him one of the greatest joys and 
benefits you had at his age. 


A gun teaches a boy responsibility, 
self-control and self-reliance. 


Remember that a boy’s natural interest 
in a gun is going to make him get his 
hands on one sooner or later, and the 
sooner you teach him the correct use of a 
gun, the better. Remember that it is 


just as important for every boy to know 
how to handle a gun safely as it is that he 
should know how to swim. The Win- 
chester prize contest will teach your boy 


Take-down .22 caliber single shot rifle. A low priced, light- 


weight gun made in two sizes 


WIN CHESTE, 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 


MODEL 06. Take-down Repeating .22 caliber rifle, 20- 
inch round barrel. 
most popular .22 caliber repeater ever placed on the market 


BOYS AND GIRLS! 


Winchester Medals for skill 
with the rifle 


how to handle a gun correctly from the 
start. 


What the name “‘ Winchester” 
means 


The name “‘ Winchester” stands for the 
best traditions in gun making. For over 
half a century Winchester has been the 
standard of pioneers and sportsmen. Win- 
chester rifles built the West. As the need 
grew, Winchester originated a model and 
a caliber for every purpose. 


The Winchester Company today is an 
organization of expert gun makers with 50 
years of gun-making reputation behind it. 


Every gun or rifle that bears the name 
“Winchester” is fired many times for 
smooth action and accuracy and is fired 
with excess loads for strength. 


No Winchester barrel varies one one- 
thousandth of an inch in thickness or 
diameter. The Bennett Process, used ex- 
clusively by Winchester, gives the Win- 
chester barrel a distinctive blue finish that, 
with proper care, will last a lifetime. 


The same care that is taken with Win- 
chester guns is taken with Winchester am- 
munition. The two are made for each other. 


Let the boy enter the 
contest now 


Don’t delay any longer getting your boy started 
on the Winchester contest. Get him a Winchester 
and let him start now. 


You will be surprised to find what a fine gun 
you can get for a low pricé. Your dealer will be 
glad to show you his stock of Winchesters, and give 
you our catalog and booklet on the proper use of a 
gun. Ifyour dealer cannot supply you, write direct. 
Winchester Junior Rifle Corps, National Head- 
quarters, 275 Winchester Avenue, New Haven, 
Conn., Division 141. 


Shoots three sizes of ammunition. The 
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UPSONIZE, 
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carpenter 


— 66 Se she did. She liked the idea of getting walls and ceilings of artificial 

wood—walls of lasting beauty—that would paint handsomely, and 

never crack, chip, fall and become unsightly and-unsanitary like plaster. 

“Why do you prefer Upson Board to the other wall boards?’ she 
asked, pleased because I made so little muss and dirt. 


stiffer and harder,” I explained. “It 


Upson Board is nearly twice as strongas ordinary pulp wall board,—also 


workslike wood. I canapplyatleasta 


quarter more Upson Board a day. than of soft, crumbly or gummy wall 
boards. It holds to the nails, too. When my job’s done, there’s no come- 


back. 
to warp. 


I’ve never known Upson Board 
It is not like some boards. 


Better than Plaster for Walls 
and Ceilings 


The DEPENDABLE Board with the 
Famous BLUE Center, 


“= I can’t afford to 
use cheap boards. The LITTLE 
difference in price does not measure 
the BIG difference in quality.” 
Carpenters have installed Upson 
Board in a million homes. There 
hasnot been onecomplaint toevery 
2,000,000 feet used—the efficiency 


record among Lining Materials. 


THE UPSON COMPANY, Fiber Board Authorities 


Write for your 

sample of Upson Board. .Ask your 
carpenter to test it against every 
other board. We will alsosend youa 
valuable book on Interior Decora- 
tion, and a booklet on Upson- 
Fiber-Tile. 

Carpenters can get a practical booklet 
on Peiidies up a big-paying Upsonizing 
trade. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


FOR DEALERS: A new, live, co-operative-sales campaign that will give you quick 
turnover and substantial profits. To your interest to write us for particulars, without 


delay. The UPSON line is complete; 


Address 


Your Own Cards, 

oe ,label, book, paper. 

SS. Larger $20, 

GZ? Rotary $70.Save Mees Pony ein big 

profit. All easy, rules sent. Write factory 
for catalog presses, TYPE, paper, cards. 

a THE PRESS CO., D-17, Meriden, Conn. 


~~ Bastine 
_ AUTOWLINE | 


the Upson selling policy always on the level. 


The 
Upson Company, 
3 Upson Point, 
Lockport, N.Y. 


= Send me painted Upson Board 
sample, Interior Decoration book, 
and these booklets I have checked: 


oy { ] Carpenter; [ 
{ ] Factory; 
[ ) Farm; 


] Store; 
[ ] Architect; 
[ ] Industrial Uses, 


Name 


LOGK FOR THE BLUE CENTER 


WANTED NEW IDEAS Writs; ict 


ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
Free. Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability, 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington D. C. 


Hauls You 
Out of Trouble 


The need of a reliable towline, like 
the Texan’s need of a gun, may 
never come —but better be prepared. 
It’s tiresome standing by a crippled 
car. Hail the next fellow, snap on your 
BASLINE AUTOWLINE—andyou're 
off. Safe because the patented snaffle 
hooks can’t loosen. Superstrong — 
it's Yellow Strand Wire Rope. At 
dealers, $4.95 east of Rockies. 
POWERSTEEL AUTOWLOCK 
a safeguard against theft—is also 
made of Yellow Strand Rope. A 
sturdy spring lock secures the loop. 
At dealers, $2.25 east of Rockies. 
POWERSTEEL TRUCKLINEis am- 
ply strong for any loaded truck in 
trouble. Wate for literature. 
BRODERICK &BASCOM ROPE CO. 
SAINT LOUIS : : NEW YORK 
Mfrs. of celebrated Yellow Strand Wire Rope = 


tempted,” 


Write for 
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As he did not speak again fora moment 
she asked with a kind of obedient urgency, 
as though anxious yet completely submit- 
ting to him, ‘‘Shall we go?” 

“No. hurry,” he replied thoughtfully. 
“You see, we haven’t decided yet what I 
should do with you.” 

“T hoped you had decided to let me go,”’ 
she said, low, with a subtle accusation in 
her fine eyes. ‘‘I’ve done no real harm. I 
will put the formula in your hands, just as 
: copied it. No one has made any use of 

Would it please you to see me in 
prisant ” 
“By no means!” he replied heartily. 
“T should hate it. But you see, that is just 
my little personal feeling about it—in my 
inside pocket. Thisis war. Little personal 
feelings don’t count. You’ reaspy. Idon’t 
think I could let you go.’ 

He spoke very calmly and looked at her 
with a kind of friendliness that almost 
smiled. She felt that he liked her yet stood 
like a wall against which her attack would 
break as water on a rock. 

“T thought—you would be my friend,” 
she murmured, baffled. 

“Why, I am your friend,” he assured her 
cordially. ‘‘I like you very much. I’m 
quite fond of you. It’s been nice to have 
you about here. I’d prefer that nothing 
unpleasant ever happened to you. But 
don’t you see, this is war; liking, prefer- 
ence has nothing at all to do with it. Of 
course our boys over in France would like 
to be home with their sweethearts. That’s 
what they prefer. But they’ve got to stand 
up and be shot at. Personal feeling has 
nothing to do with it. You took the risk.” 

“You said you didn’t blame me. I was 
she said accusingly. 

“No, I don’t blame you at all,” he re- 
peated. “You are fighting for your coun- 
try; but I’m fighting for my country. If 
it’s up to me to be shot I’ll be shot and not 
bat an eye. But when it’s up to me to 
shoot I’ll shoot too. There isn’t any half- 
way in this business, you know. A man’s 
either loyal for all he’s worth and for every- 
thing that comes up or he’sa traitorous dog. 
He’s either standing by the boys at the 
Front or he’s hitting them in the back. 
There’s no halfway.” 

Almost smiling and speaking in a friendly 
way he seemed to her hugely immovable 
and implacable. One might as well entreat 
the tide not to rise. Her face drew in sud- 
den lines of pain and she twisted her hands 
together. 

“Give me a little poison and let me kill 
myself!’ she cried. ‘‘I’d rather die than 
go to prison! Let me kill myself!’ 

“Nonsense!”’ he replied not unkindly. 
“That isn’t the game. Think again. Your 
preferences and my preferences have noth- 
ing to do with it.” 

She controlled herself, gently biting a 
corner of her lip and looking into her lap, 
and presently murmured ‘‘ Very true,”’ like 
one kindly rebuked. When she at length 
looked up at him there was a glitter in her 
dark eyes. ‘‘ Very true,”’ she repeated; “‘but 
we may as well go.”’ She seemed as col- 
lected as he, and she stood up, a shining 
glint in her eyes. ‘I will take you to my 
lodging. You can get the formula yourself. 
I will show you where it is. Let’s go.” 

He also stood up. Looking down into 
her face he smiled and put his hand on her 
shoulder: 

“And your friend there, maybe, will crack 
my head or stick a knife in my ribs,’’ he 
said with perfect good nature, as though he 
really liked her very well. 

She stared, quite speechless. 

“Not that I blame you for that either,” 
he assured her. “‘ You’re playing your game. 
I know you’d be as nice to me as you could. 
You’d have me go down there on the street 
car and stand at the street door while you 
slipped in and got the formula and brought 
ittome. Then I could go away witha whole 
skin. Butif it came to the pinch you’d take 
me inside, where your friend would attend 
to me—naturally. You’re playing your 
game. But it’s a game that knocks a thou- 
sand men into so many heaps of bloody rags 
every hour or two. You must go through 
with it like a good soldier. We’ll not need 
to go to Six-ninety-four Brock Street.”” His 
hand fell from her shoulder. 

“But the formula?” she reminded him, 
wondering. 

“They’re well on the way there now,’’ he 
replied. “If you’ll look at the telephone’’— 
he nodded toward the desk—‘“‘ you’ll see the 
receiver is held up by a little plug of wood. 
A secret-service man at the other end of the 
wire got the address when you gave it to 
me. They’re well on the way there now.” 
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She gave a startled look toward the door | 
on either side and asked breathlessly, “‘One 
in waiting for me?” 

“Perhaps,” he replied. 
personally.” 

She leaned back against the desk and 
said bitterly, ‘You are a ruthless man.’ 

“Why, no,” he said kindly; ‘‘I wished to 
make it as easy for you as possible. We’re 
dying for our flag over in France, you know. 
Thisis war. The man who palters with this — 
business is an unspeakable dog!”’ 4 

Abruptly she’ straightened up with flash- 
ing eyes and cried out: ‘‘Yes, it is war! 
My flag and my country too! I’m fighting 
for them as much as you are for yours! I — 
didn’t tell you the truth. Why should I, 
when you’re my country’s enemy? I was — 
sent here. I came since the war began. I~ 
came to get your secrets. And I’ve beaten — 
you! I’ve beaten you! Your formula has 
been seen and copied. It’s on the way to 
Germany now; and you can’t stop it! Of 
course I’d trick you if I could. Why not? 
Our boys are dying too. I’d lie to you, tell 
you a fairy tale and get your sympathy if I 
could. Usually if a woman is good-looking 
a man’s sympathy isn’t hard to get!’”’ She | 
uttered ‘‘sympathy”’ with heavy scorn. . 

“T’ve beaten you! Your great explosive - 
is going to Berlin! You can’t stop it! It’s © 
going to blow up your transports and troops. — 
Do what you please with me. I took the ~ 
risk deliberately. I wouldn’t let the man — 
take it, for I know well enough you soft 
Americans can’t shoot a woman. It’s my 
work!”’ She dilated with victorious pride 
as she affirmed it. ‘‘When it blows up your _ 
ships it will be I that sent it there! I’ve 
won! Do what you please with me!” a 

The passionate outburst moved him in a 
way that astonished her. 

“Fine!” he exclaimedapprovingly, and 
nodded at her to emphasize it. “Bully! A — 
good, game little soldier! I take off my hat 
to you. Of course I supposed the formula > 
had been copied.” 

As she sank back against the desk, star- 
ing, he added admiringly, “‘You’re a bright ; 
woman, but you haven’t got this yet. 
You’d see through it easily enough if you | 
took a minute to think it over.’ 

She strove to think, but was evidently — 
quite at a loss. 

“Didn’t you get what I told you?”’ he ; 
asked cordially. “I told you it was night — 
before last, not last night, that I discovered — 
somebody had been at my desk; night be- 
fore last. It made me red hot too. The 
idea that somebody in the office was a traitor 
made me see red. I never thought of you~ 
then. But I kept thinking it over, and this 
afternoon it flashed into my mind that you > 
had borrowed my keys. I didn’t see how © 
anybody could have opened my desk with- 
out a duplicate key. When I remembered 
that you had borrowed my keys I knew you 
could have taken a wax impression. So for 
the first.time I suspected you; and that 
made it all different, because I liked you. 
I decided to set a trap for you to-night and 


’ 


“Tm sorry — 


> 


could get you to tell me; and ‘then, you see, 
we could get the formula, away from you.” 
“But it’s been copied,” she said, puzzled. 1 
“T don’t care about that,” he replied, 
“T just wanted to get you out of the way. _ 
It was night before last I found somebody 
had been at my desk. You don’t suppose _ 
I’d be idiot enough to leave the trueformula _ 
on my desk for you to copy last night? As 
a matter of fact the true formula has never 
been on my desk. When I found my desk 
had been opened it made me see red. I put 
that formula on my desk last night, expect- 
ing it to be copied.” {| 
Her lips parted, but she said nothing. | 
“But when I suspected it was you,” he 
added, ‘‘it gave me a jolt, because I like 
you. It’s been nice to have you here. I’m 
quite fond of you. And you are an attrac- 
tive young woman. For all I knew you 
would be hanging round when somebody 
tried out that formula. It seemed quite 
likely you would be round. That really 
troubled me. Of course whoever is hanging 
round when anybody tries that formula 
will be taken up with blotting paper—if 
there’s anything at all to take up. I didn’t 
want that for you. You’re too nice.’ { 
A moment later she murmured, ‘‘I see. 
Well, I am ready. 
“Good!” he ye aairea approvingly; “a 
game soldier! Blast the dog that falters in 
this business; but I’ll make it as easy for — 
you as I can.’ 
Lifting his voice he called, ‘‘Come 
officer !”’ 
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The Sun-Ray light 
—combining dis- 
tance and diffusion. 


| | y 5 / The refractive 
25c extvain extreme Western 
and Southern States. 
#2: og in Canada, with 


light — strongly 
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inallsizes ost 
The Pioneer a the Low-Priced Field 


Most zew things bring high prices. 


Then as their novelty wears off, as demand 
increases and manufacturing facilities are en- 
larged, prices drop. This was the case in the 
automobile industry. And now history is repeat- 
ing itself in the lens field. 


Lens prices heretofore have ranged from three- 
fifty up to six dollars. And the motoring public, 
because of non-glare laws of various kinds, have 
had their choice of paying these prices or run- 
ning chances with the authorities. 


But ow comes the Sun-Ray lens—compara- 
tively new—a lens that meets a// the complicated 
legal requirements of every state in the Union—a 
lens that successfully combines the virtues of both 
the diffusive and refractive lenses—a lens that 
gives a side diffusion of 168 degrees p/us a far- 


reaching driving light—a lens that at the same’ 


time keeps the rays within 42 inches of the 
ground—a lens that is easy to keep clean because 


of its smooth outside surface—a lens that adds a 
certain distinction to your car— 


And its price—in all sizes—is just $1.75 a pair. 


The Sun-Ray is the pioneer, effective low- 
priced lens. It is the leader. The pace maker. 


Sun-Ray lenses are scientifically designed and 
built by lens experts. They are backed by 
practically unlimited manufacturing facilities. 


From the moment of their announcement they 
have taken the country by storm.. They have 
won a leading place everywhere—and Sun-Ray 
sales are still growing by leaps and bounds. 


Further the courtesy of the road. Make night. 


driving safe both for yourself and others—and 
save money by putting Sun-Rays in your head- 
lights today. For sale by most good dealers. 
If your dealer doesn’t supply you, send direct 
to us, giving us the make and model of your car 
and the diameter of your present lens. 


DEALERS 


There is still open territory in certain parts of the country. There is still a chance to doa rattling 
good lens business on a remarkably small investment. Get in touch with us. We are closing new 
contracts daily. Better not wait to write. Wire for our complete sales plans and dealer proposition. 


THE PRISMOLITE COMPANY, 4th and Gay Streets, Columbus, Ohio 


JOHN V. WILSON CO. 
Boston, Mass. 
New England Distributors 


SANFORD BROTHERS 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Southern Distributors . 


NORMAN COWAN 
435 Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Pacific Coast Distributor 


The diffusive light — shows everything 
near by —but lacks along distance beam. 
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to do with your Bank Account _ 


NE of the great responsibilities entailed by the war has fallen on the shoulders 4 

of the industrial plant. With restricted fuel supply, they are now accepting 

the réle of ‘‘commissaries to the world.”’ But were it not for one thing—industrial 
efficiency—this enormous overload might have left you neglected—deprived of 


necessities—and perhaps with an even lower valued dollar. i 
Plant efficiency has absorbed a great part of In our measure of values, there is no more 5 
the overload—and thus protected your share important group of products among the many iy 
of the supply. Ten thousand materials as we make than those whose function it is to ; 
strange looking and strange working as this save power, heat, friction, wear and leakage, ' 
Sea Ring Packing* (maintenance materials as used in the maintenance of hundreds of plants. : 
they are called) have added mightily in rais- For to the extent that they have served and 
ing the production of the manufacturers—and are serving industry, they are serving the 
protected your purchasing power— your Bank public, which is the ultimate realization of 

Account. this company’s aims. | : 


*Sea Ring Rod Packing marks a new era in packing rods and plungers of engines, pumps and other machines. Other packings are put 
into the stuffing box and constantly forced against the rod, by the pressure of the stuffing box gland. Constant friction between rod 
and packing consumes and wastes power. Sea Rings are not forced against the rod by gland pressure. . Their packing lip is forced 
against the rod by the pressure of the fluid that tries to escape and so the pressure of Sea Ring Packing automatically varies as the 
tendency of leakage. This automatic action saves power due to elimination of unnecessary friction between rod and packing. A 
reduction of friction also means less wear on packing and rod and longer life for both. The Sea Ring typifies the aims of the Johns- 
Manville Company in their conscientious effort to better conditions in every field to which we render service. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. ; 
NEW YORK CITY Wl 
10 Factories—Branches in 61 Large Cities : 


its 
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Al STRING OF BEADS 


(Continued from Page 10) 


“Bessie,”’ said the burglar. 

“Does Bessie care for jewelry?” 

“She’s nuts about it.” 

“How extraordinary! It must be a won- 
_ derful sensation to wear things because 
you love them and not because they’re 
fashionable. Those pearls of mine, for in- 
stance 7 

“They’re beautiful!’ said Jimmiesimply. 

“Are they? I don’t know. I wear them 
only as a sort of advertisement. Until re- 
cently they were the most expensive pearls 
in town; but the other day Mrs.. Jason 
Hendricks bought a string worth an even 
million. To-morrow night she is to give a 
ball for the express purpose of displaying 
her pearls and putting me to shame. It’s 
supposed to bea secret, of course; but she’s 
in love with a young fool who happens to 
be in love with me. So I know all about it. 
I shall go, of course. But I shan’t wear my 
pearls. They’re worthless to me now.” 

“Worthless!” cried Jimmie, and ran the 
jewels reverently through his fingers. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Gwynne-Jones. “‘In a 
civilization like ours things are valuable 
only as they rouse the envy of others.” 

“There’s something in that,” admitted 
Jimmie, with the air of a man who has 
dealt largely in human values. ‘‘The hap- 
piest day in Bessie’s life,’ he continued, 
“was the day she bought her yellow glass 
beads.” 

“Yellow glass beads!’? echoed Mrs. 
Gwynne-Jones incredulously. 

“Yes,” said Jimmie; “they were the 
fashion then, and Bessie bought the swell- 
est ones she could find. She wore them to 
the Poultry Dealers’ Fifteenth Annual Ball 
and knocked all the other girls cold! They 
were the biggest beads in Second Avenue.” 

Mrs. Gwynne-Jones gazed at the burglar 
with eyes grown suddenly very bright. She 
even moved toward him a little, so that the 
air became heavy with her fragrance. 

“Jimmie!’’ she said. 

“Yes, ma’am.”’ 

“T want those beads.” 

“What beads?” 

““Bessie’s.”’ 

“For God’s sake!”’ gasped the astonished 
burglar. ‘‘Why?” 

“That is my affair,”’ said Mrs. Gwynne- 
Jones. 

“But they’re only glass!”’ cried Jimmie. 
“You could buy a carload of them for 
ot it would cost you to look at this neck- 

ce!” 

“Tf I could buy them,” said Mrs. 
Gwynne-Jones, ‘‘they’d be as worthless as 
my pearls. No, Jimmie; there’s only one 
way I can get those beads, and that’s for 
ee oring them to me.” 


Mrs. Gwynne-Jones smiled and leaned 
toward him. 

“Please, Jimmie!” 

“But how could I explain to Bessie?”’ 

“Why explain anything? Why not 
just—get them?” 

“You mean steal them?”’ cried the young 
man in horror. 

“Why not? Aren’t you a burglar?” 

“My God!” said Jimmie. 

“Tf you started now,’’ suggested Mrs. 
Gwynne-Jones, “you could be back by 
three o’clock, couldn’t you?” 

“T—I suppose so. But —— 

“Vl give you a latchkey,” said Mrs. 
Gwynne-Jones, “so that you’ll have no dif- 
ficulty getting in. Will you do it?” 

Jimmie the burglar looked at her for a 
long time; then nodded. 

“Yes,” he said; “‘I’ll do it.” 

__ Mrs. Gwynne-Jones clapped her white 
hands softly together; bestowed upon him 

a dazzling smile. 

“That’s splendid!” she exclaimed. Then 
springing up from the couch, she deftly re- 
moved the pearls from his grasp. ‘‘I’ll 
keep these till you return.” 

“Don’t you trust me?’’ demanded Jim- 
mie. 

“Of course not!” said Mrs. Gwynne- 
Jones. “Nor do you trust me. For all you 
know, there may be a whole regiment of 
on waiting for you when you re- 

orn.” 

Jimmie took a step toward her; the fin- 
gers of his right hand curved convulsively. 

“For all you know,” he said, “I may 
twist that white neck of yours.” 

“Quite so,’’ said Mrs. Gwynne-Jones, 
gazing up at him from beneath her long 
dark lashes. ‘‘That’s what makes it so in- 
teresting.” 


” 


Jimmie remained for a moment in tense 
contemplation of that loveliness which, be- 
cause it is created out of the toiling and the 
misery of thousands of ugly little lives, 
must be either worshiped or destroyed. 
Then he sighed and ran his fingers through 
his hair. 

_ “Bulls or no bulls,” he said, “I’m com- 
ing back. So long, lady!” 

“Au revoir, Jimmie!” 


Five minutes later a somewhat romantic- 
looking young man, wearing a fur-lined coat 
and carrying a respectable-looking suitcase 
full of burglar’s tools, strolled down the 
steps of the Gwynne-Jones mansion in 
upper Fifth Avenue. 

The great thoroughfare lay quiet be- 
neath the stars, like a river resting from 
its floods. Occasionally, however, a belated 
motor car would pass on smooth, smug 
wheels, or a nighthawk taxicab go hurtling 
by, its windows rattling like the bones of 
some galloping skeleton. One of these latter 
the young man hailed. He gave the driver 
the name of a café on Highth Street. 

Fifteen minutes later he arrived at the 
designated address. Leaving the cab he 
strolled casually into the saloon, where a 
yawning barkeeper greeted him. 

“Hello, Jimmie! How’s things?” 

“Fair,” said Jimmie shortly. 

Walking through into a back room he 
laid his suitcase upon a table, opened it, 
and selected from among its contents a 
steel instrument about twelve inches long 
and slightly curved at one end. This he 
placed in his overcoat pocket. Then he 
closed the suitcase and, going to the wall, 
touched the corner of a certain panel with 
his forefinger. The panel swung back, dis- 
closing a cavity of considerable size. Into 
this cavity he tossed his bag, snapped the 
panel to, and walked whistling into the 
front room. 

“What’ll it be, Jimmie?” asked the bar- 
tender. 

Jimmie paused, irresolute; then turned 
toward the bar. 

“A little whisky, Mike. Just a thimbleful. 
I need it for my nerve.”’ 

The bartender sucked in his breath. 

“Must be some job that takes your 
nerve, Jimmie!” 

“Some job is right!’ said Jimmie. 

He drank the whisky with ill grace—he 
seldom touched alcohol of any kind— 
then slipped out a side door. 

Crossing the street he entered a dark 
alleyway, which he traversed with familiar 
assurance. ‘It ended in a tangle of back 
yards, beyond which loomed the dark hulks 
of old houses. 

Jimmie dropped down a rear areaway. 
A door confronted him. He opened it in 
less time than a respectable citizen takes to 
twist a key in a lock. Subsequently he en- 
countered other similar obstacles, which he 
negotiated with the ease and grace of a 
king cracking eggshells. Lighted on by oc- 
casional flashes from his pocket torch he 
climbed three flights of stairs, walked to 
the end of a narrow hall, and stood gazing 
rigidly at Bessie’s door. 

Perhaps Fate would be kind to him! He 
put out his hand, gently turned the knob. 
The door was locked. 

A cold perspiration came out upon his 
forehead. Breathing some manner of pagan 
prayer he took the steel instrument from 
his pocket, wrapped the end of it in his silk 
handkerchief, and thrust it into the crack 
of the door. 

“JT wish I’d gone into the ministry,” mut- 
tered Jimmie grimly. 

Never in his burglarious and not un- 
eventful career had he been involved in 
such a delicate and critical situation. It 
took every atom of skill, nerve and will 
power he possessed to carry it through; 
and when finally the door creaked softly 
open the sweat was pouring down his face. 

The pallid light of a street lamp revealed 
to his eyes a room adorned with pitiable 
finery. Cheap curtains flapped dejectedly 
at the single window. Across one yellowing 
wall was stretched a large banner with “At- 
lantic City’’ stamped uponit. A paper rose, 
considerably the worse for wear, drooped 
from a white china pitcher; while over the 
washstand, with its cracked mirror, hung 
the gilt-framed painting of a rural cottage, 
the windows of which were done realisti- 
cally in mica. 

A strong scent of violet perfume floated 
upon the air, which was burdened further 
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bad complexions. 
does. 


is, most people must. 


way authorities advise. 


you'll never go without it. 


folks never tire. 


be doubly efficient. 


like Graham flour in any recipe. 


Some Folks Live 
Two Days in One 


By Starting the Days on Bran 


in flake form acts as roughage. 
Fine foods clog the system. 
body needs it—indoor workers most. 
To countless people it means sunnier days, higher spirits, better health. 
It wards off many headaches, clears many : 


You must in some way do what bran 
You must include some roughage in 
your food. Or you must take drugs. That 


The right way is some daily bran food. It 
is the pleasant way, the most efficient, the 


When you find out what it does for you, 


It is one of the few cereal dainties of which 


Hidden in these flavory flakes is 25 per 
cent of bran. The bran is in flake form to 


Clear bran foods are not inviting. People 
quit them, despite their good effects. 


Pettijohns 


A Flaked Cereal Dainty 
55% Wheat Product — 20% Oats—25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory flakes hide 25 per cent unground bran. 
Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent Government Standard flour with 25 per cent bran flakes. Use 
Both sold in packages only. 


A bran-mixed dainty in the morning 
means more than most people know. But 
millions are learning. Now thousands of 
doctors, in print and in person, are urging 
the use of bran. 

Bran is Nature’s laxative—the ideal in- 
ner cleanser. It fixes no habit. It is not 
artificial. It is simply a wheat coat which 


Bran relieves that clogging. Nearly every- 


Bran Is Delightful 


When You Serve It This Way 


Pettijohn’s is a bran-flaked luxury—a 
breakfast dainty which everybody likes. 


john’s brings the same results with an ever- 
welcome dish. 


Make a 7-Day Test 


Try Pettijohn’s for one week. See how 
all folks like it. Then watch the good re- 
sults. It will change your whole idea of 
bran food. You will not return to branless 
diet after that test, we think. Order a 


Petti- package now. 
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HOUGHT of the owner and 
driver is the key to Liberty 


goodness. 


It is evident in the appearance of 


the car. 


It is realized in the performance of 


the car. 


It is concretely expressed by the 
difference in the way the Liberty 


rides and drives. 


“LIBERTY MOTOR CAR: COMPANY, DETROIT. 


HIS large, old established bank which is a member of the 
Federal Reserve System invites deposits by mail from all parts of 
the country and abroad. Banking by Mail is safe, private and con- 


venient. 


Rex Visible 2, 


The REX Visible Typewriter or. 
An improved typewriter—at a remarkably low price. Com- 
pletely visible writing; type bars and bearings 50 per cent 
stronger than usual; extra wide carriage; makes an excellent 
Sake protector. The only typewriter with the Shock Ab- 
sorber, 


Send TODAY for free co 


of booklet “*M.” 


The American Adding Machine 
Lowest priced high grade adder on the market. Used 
by thousands of small firms; also used by the Standard Oil 
Co., U. S. Steel Corporation, and other similar institutions. 
Adds up to million, subtracts, divides, multiplies. The key- 
board insures greater accuracy than any other known. 


Both machines brand new and guaranteed by the AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


WRITE AT ONCE! 


Send for our offer and free book. Simply say whether you are interested in type- 
writer—or adding machine—or both. Send usa postal card at once. 


Do it today! 


Typewriter and Adding Machine Division AMERICAN CAN COMPANY, K 9384, Monroe Bldg., Chicago 


with an inalienable odor of boiled vege- 
tables, or the ghost of boiled vegetables. 

Upon an iron cot of some dread convert- 
ible species lay the sleeping Bessie. Only 
her head showed above the tumbled bed- 
quilt; and that head, which by day boasted 
such proud golden waves, was now confined 
in curl papers. Over a chair beside the cot 
were strewn the girl’s clothes, and upon a 
small table beneath the window lay heaped 
in careless miscellany the various trinkets 
of her estate. 

At the top of the pile glittered the string 
of yellow beads. 

Jimmie stepped noiselessly into the 
room; glided like a shadow through the 
pale mist of light; picked up the beads with 
fingers.as sensitive as a virtuoso’s. Then, 
silently, painstakingly, he scattered the 
other baubles over the window sill or ar- 
ranged them in careful disarray upon the 
floor; and as a last bit of chicanery he 
caught one rhinestone breastpin in the fold 
of a curtain and draped the latter over the 
table, so as to impose indubitable guilt 
upon the night wind. 

After which he stood for a moment gaz- 
ing curiously at the form of his intended 
bride; then turned and tiptoed softly from 
the room, not forgetting to close the door 
behind him. 


It was just three o’clock when he arrived 
once more at the palatial house in Fifth 
Avenue. As he mounted the massive stone 
steps a thrill of excitement swept over him. 
Would she double-cross him, after all? 
Was she merely a clever strategist—or the 
most unusual woman in New York? 

What would he find waiting for him in 
that silent house—ambush or adventure? 

The vision of her, clothed in clouds and 
cobwebs, rose before his eyes. He drew 
from his pocket the latchkey that she had 
given him—he who had small need for latch- 
keys!—and thrust it into the lock. The 
huge portal swung back upon its hinges. 
He entered the cavernous hall; stood tense, 
then leveled his flash-light at a gleaming 
point in the darkness. It was only a knight 
in armor. 

Hestrode on up the broad, thick-carpeted 
stairs, traversed a long corridor, and pushed 
open a door. 

The room, like some rich, remembered 
dream, lay warm and glowing before him. 
The fire had died down a little, perhaps; 
but a small electric bulb, burning in a won- 
derfully twisted old torch socket, diffused 
an intimate light over the whole scene. 

Young Mrs. Gwynne-Jones sat in the 
golden chair, the carved back of which rose 
like a strange smoke above her dark head. 
She was reading a little book of red leather, 
bound in gold. 

Over her slender wrist hung, es are inso- 
lently, the string of pearls. 

As Jimmie entered the room she put down 
her book ane regarded him with a faintly 
quizzical smile, 

“Ah!” she said. ‘‘ You trusted me.” 

“Yes,” said Jimmie. 

“Perhaps you doubted me a little too?” 

“‘Yes,”’ repeated Jimmie, with his eyes 
upon her face. 

“Tt doesn’t matter. I’m glad you re- 
turned. My book was very dull. Have you 
got the beads?” 

He nodded and came forward. 

“T’ve got them, lady.” 

She looked at the yellow monstrosities 
winking in his hand, gave a light laugh, and 
slipped the half-million-dollar string of 
pearls from her arm. 

“Fair exchange is no robbery!”’ she said. 
*Here’s your necklace, Jimmie.” 

‘And here’s yours,” said Jimmie. 

She took the beads from him, held them 
up to the light, studied them with a sort of 
horrified joy. 

“FT never dreamed,” said Mrs. Gwynne- 
Jones, “that anything i in this world ean 
look so damningly cheap! They’re just 
what I wanted, Jimmie!”’ 

Then, before the astonished Jimmie could 
ntove a muscle, she sprang up, took his 
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kissed his burglarious cheek. 
“Thank you, Jimmie!” she cried. 


caught the beautiful young Mrs. Gwynne- 
Jones in his arms, swung her off her feet, 
and kissed her heartily upon the mouth, 

““You’re welcome!” gasped Jimmie; and, 
turning, fled from. Mrs. Gwynne-J ones’ 
room, from Mrs. Gwynne-Jones’ house, 
from Mrs. Gwynne-Jones’ life. 

As for the lady herself, she stood flushed 
and breathless in her costly fragrant bou- 


she thought that she was going to be angry. 
But slowly the color ebbed from her face, 
leaving it cold, bored, beautiful. 

She walked to her mirror, looked at her 
own reflected loveliness, and jeyatly smiled, 

“After all,’ said young Mrs 
Jones, ‘ 
our set who has ever been kissed by a bur- 
glar.”’ 


Mr. James McGeegan, of New York 
City, sat smoking a bridal cigar in the par- 
lor of his suite at a hotel in Atlantic City. 
In the next room his bride of a day was 
curling her blond hair and perusing the 
society columns of the Herald. It was six 
o’clock in the evening. They were to dine 
that night at a smart and costly grill, 
where Bessie could eat a lobster and wear 
her wedding pearls. 

Mr. McGeegan was at peace with crea- 
tion. The events of the past thirty-six hours 
had become blurred in the golden haze of 
his marital bliss. Moreover, he possessed 
the rare satisfaction of knowing that he haa 
pleased a woman, and that woman his 
Where the pearls had come from Bossi 
neither knew nor cared to know. She had 
no more curiosity concerning them than she 
had concerning the fate of her glass beads, 
snatched by the wind from her bedroom 
table three nights before. Facts were facts 
with Bessie. ~ 

Suddenly McGeegan, puffing on his ex- 
cellent Havana, heard a little cough from 
the doorway; and, looking up, saw his wife 
standing upon the threshold of the room. 
In one hand she held her copy of the Her- 
ald; in the other, the pearls. 

“Jimmie!” 

“‘Hir—yes?”’ 

“Read this!” 


CHEAPNESS Naw Society FAap 
Mrs. GWYNNE-JONES SETS FASHION 


A new fad has appeared in New York 
society. Last night, at the Jason Hendricks 


unheard-of simplicity and wearing about 
her throat a string of yellow glass beads. 
Mrs. Hendricks, the hostess, wore a new 
pearl necklace that, the reporter was in- 
formed, cost a million dollars. Yet, despite 
the wondrous beauty of those matchless 
gems, the entire social world admits that 
young Mrs. Gwynne-Jones carried off the 
honors of the evening, and povveincca sae! set 
a new fashion. 


At this point Mr. McGeegan lowered the 
newspaper and looked at his bride. His 
face, which had grown red, now turned 
slightly pale. 

“Well, Bess,’”’ he said hoarsely, “what 
has this got to "do with us? 

Mrs. McGeegan came toward him, set- 
tled herself upon the arm of his chair, and 
put her left arm about his neck. In her right 
hand she swung idly to and fro a half- 
million-dollar pearl necklace. 

““You’ve been so good to me, dearie,”’ she 
said, smiling fondly down at him, ‘‘I know 
you won’t mind runnin’ out and buyin’ me— 
a nice new string of beads!”’ 
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It’s the little du/t-right-in gasoline engine, designed to 
be used by the women in homes ordinarily dependent 


either upon the “always-busy-elsewhere” farm engine, or the wearisome, 
back-aching “by hand” method, on washday, that has brought the 


In the Maytag— Multi- 
Motor, Electric, or hand- 
driven—the American home 
has found complete, economi- 
cal solution of wash-day stress. 


Ur FA 


into such marked prominence during the 
emergencies of the Great War. It is as ideally 
constructed as the Maytag Electric: simple yet 
sturdy, convenient, easy to operate, washes 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, 
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Swinging heversthle Wtinger 


Thousands have found help- 
ful the many suggestions in 
the new Maytag Laundry 
Manual. You, too, may have 
one. Maila post card—now. 
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with the shoroughness and definess of human 
hands—qualities which have made the name 
Maytag denote the world’s most-used washer. 
They are served best who buy a Maytag. 


Dept. 246, NEWTON, IOWA 
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lis Opportunity 


This is Leonard Refrigerator Week—April 22 to 27. Go to your Leonard 
dealer. Let him tell you all the advantages of the famous Leonard Cleanable. 


LL over the United States dealers are taking 
this week to show their customers the Leonard 
Cleanable Refrigerator. Go to a Leonard 


dealer today —ask him to explain all the advantages 
~ of this wonderful refrigerator. 
Let him show you the snowy 
porcelain lining; the scientific 
construction for air circulation; 
the air tight locks, making the 
doors practically self-closing; 
the carefully constructed leak 
proof drainage system. Your 
dealer will tell you in greater 
detail what we are describing 
here. He will be glad to explain 
every point to you. 


The 4 points on which every 
refrigerator should be judged 


Experts have carefully worked out 
the construction for the proper cir- 


culation of arin she Lconara,Cicam- designed so there will be proper 
circulation of air. 

2. It must have a lining that is clean and sanitary—one 
that is easy to keep clean. 

3. The insulation must be as nearly perfect as possible. 
This means the inside must be protected from the outside 
temperature like a thermos bottle. 

4. The workmanship and material must be the very best 
possible. 


1. The refrigerator must be 


Free circulation of air 


A refrigerator should be designed so it will have a free 
circulation of air through every part of-it. The diagram 
(above) shows the scientific construction of the Leonard 
Cleanable Refrigerator carefully worked out by experts. The 
current of air acts just as definitely as the draft of a stove, pass- 
ing over the food and keeping it at the desired temperature. 


A real porcelain lining 


Porcelain is the ideal lining for a refrigerator. Every 
woman exclaims at the first glimpse of the porcelain lining 
of the Leonard Cleanable. It is so white and immaculate 
looking. It has a hard, smooth surface. It is clean and 


‘Like a Clean China Disk 
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In the Leonard Cleanable, even 
theinside front corners arerounded, 
—an exclusive patented feature. 


You cannot scratch porcelain 
with the sharpest knife. It has 
such a hard, smooth surface. 


sanitary and so easy to keep clean. In the Leonard Cleanable 
the lining is made all in one piece and extends around the 
edges of the door frame and the door. There is no spot or 
corner where dust or germs can collect, because in the 
Leonard Cleanable Refrigerator all inside corners are rounded. 
No other refrigerator has this valuable patented feature. 
This is why thousands of women know the Leonard :Cleanable 
as the refrigerator that is “like a clean china dish.” 


Ten walls help you save ice! 


The third point for you to watch is insulation, or the method 
used to keep the outside heat from penetrating. There are ten 
walls in the Leonard Cleanable to keep out heat. Between the 
outside cabinet and inside walls is layer after layer of Polar felt. 


Leonard 
Cleanable 


Refrigerator 


Made in Grand Rapids, Mich. 


April 20,1918 


This insures a low uniform temperature in the interior. The 
air circulation through the food chambers is kept cold and dry. 


Your refrigerator should be well made 


A properly built refrigerator should 
last a life-time. For this reason it is 
economy to select a refrigerator that 
has been made with all the skill and 
care of a fine piece of furniture. 


The largest refrigerator factory in 
the world—the Grand Rapids Refrig- 
erator Company—is located in the 
center of the furniture industry, where 
the finest furniture in the world is 
made. The same high-class of work- 
men who produce this world renowned 


furniture also build the Grand Rapids 


Refrigerators. 


There are many models among 
these refrigerators from the less expen- 
sive kinds to the Leonard Cleanable. 
All of these are kept rigidly to the 
high standard of workmanship which 
has made this city famous. The vari- 
ous models can be furnished with water 
coolers and rear icing doors. 


Wood— 
Wood Felt: 
Air Space— 
Sheathing—> = 


Polar Felt— 5 
Sheathing\ ) 


— 
Waterproof. ye 
Paper 
Wood 


Air Space—> 


Porcelain 


Sectional view (reduced 
in size) of refrigerator 
wall, showing the ten 
walls which make the 
Leonard Cleanable 
practically air tight! 


Go to your dealer this week 


Take this opportunity to go to your 
Leonard dealer—see the Leonard Clean- 
able and the other Leonard models. 


city. 


Even though you are not planning to 
buy a refrigerator right now — this is 
your chance to see all of the models and 
plan just what kind you need. We shi 
be glad to send you free our catalog as 
well as a sample of genuine Leona 
porcelain and an interesting book on 
“Care of Refrigerators.” 

You can buy Leonard Refrigerators 
of Leonard Dealers only or direct from 
the Factory if there is no dealer in your 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co. 


124 Clyde Park Ave., — 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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fools. Wait until my friend Kleinmesser 
comes round. He knows the English lan- 
guage well. We will ask him.” 


The Rev. Johann Rapp put his hands on 
his boy’s shoulders. Wilhelm knew what 
was coming; it always did come when he 
returned for his few days’ furlough at home. 

“Fair fighting, Wilhelm? No wounded 
killed unfairly?” 

“No, father.” 

“No women harmed? You have not 
done as some of the officers commanded?” 

“God has helped me, father; I have so far 
been able to keep away from acts like that.” 

“No children hurt, no churches or hos- 
pitals fired at?” 

“One does not always know just what 
the artillery did, but none of these things 
have I done knowingly.” 

The father embraced him. ‘Now tell 
me about yourself.”’ And so they talked 
until late in the evening. Finally Wilhelm 
showed his father an American helmet se- 
cured from an American soldier: The Rev. 
Johann Rapp read English well. 

“A world safe for democracy.” 

After long thought he spoke: “My boy, 
the war grows strange. The other day I 
was reading again in a letter from Saint 


- Paul the words, ‘Where the spirit of the 


Lord is, there is liberty.’ Those words have 
been with me a great deal lately. They 
worry me. Did we act with the spirit of 
God in Belgium, in France, in the Zeppelin 
attacks? Does God celebrate the death of 
little children who go down on ships? 

“The spirit of God is not yet with the 
people of Russia, for their ‘liberty’ is lib- 
erty only for the masses and would crush 
out the rich entirely. But the spirit of 
God. . . . Howisit with us? What is 
my liberty compared with the liberty of 
our generals and the royalty? With Amer- 
ica it is different. With rich and poor, sol- 
dier and workman, professional man and 
capitalist, the vote has equal value. And 
now those people are sending soldiers 
against us—for what? Surely they do not 
want land, for they already have more 
right at home than they can use for genera- 
tions to come. They are not overgreedy for 
business, or they would have prepared long 
ago to fight us for the way we have won 
trade in South America right under their 
noses. They have more money than they 
can ever use. 

“They have never been ready to fight a 
first-class nation since the close of their 
Civil War. Why now do they fight us? It is 
hard for me to say so, Wilhelm, but the 
words on the helmet sound true. If Saint 
Paul were here now I am afraid that he 
would approve them. We have talked a 
great deal about God-with-us, but what of 
Christ Jesus, who knew God better than 
any man on earth to-day?” 

“But, father, our poor and our old are 
taken better care of than those in any other 
nation in the world. Our learning, our sci- 
ence, our efficiency?”’ 

“Yes, indeed, that is true. But maybe 
Saint Paul had such science and efficiency 
in mind when he wrote in another of his 
letters, ‘O Timothy, keep that which is 
committed to thy trust, avoiding profane 
and vain babblings, and oppositions of sci- 
ence falsely so called: Which some pro- 
fessing have erred concerning the faith.’ 

“Perhaps—perhaps we have overlooked 
some bigger, better science—a science of 
God’s true relationship to man. ‘A world 
safe for democracy’—‘ Where the spirit of 
the Lord is, there is liberty’; I am almost 
persuaded that these sentences are, the 
same in thought.” 


The Herr Professor Zick opened the door 
to admit his boy Franz. 

“My boy, my brave, big fellow! You 
have killed plenty of the pigs, Franz, since 
you were last home?”’ 

Franz unwrapped a bundle. “My first 
American, father,” he said proudly as he 
handed the helmet to his father. 


IS MEINT DAS? 


(Continued from Page 18) 
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“So? There are really a lot of {hem 
there?”’ 

“Yes, and they fight, well, for mos of 
them are young like our shock troops.’ 

The Herr Professor Zick turned the hel- 
met round in his fat hand. 

“And that,” he said, pointing to five 
words on the crown, ‘“‘was meint das?”’ 

Franz laughed. ‘‘The Yankees have an 
eye to the future. The captain told me all 
about it. The words mean ‘ Made in Amer- 
ica.” They mean that the Yankees are out 
for the iron-and-steel trade after the war. 
All of their iron-and-steel products have 
now ‘Made in America’ stamped on them. 
They have so much money tied up in the 
iron-and-steel plants that the whole finances 
of the nation would collapse if anything 
happened to iron and steel.’ 

The Herr Professor snarled. ‘There, 
Franz, is a nation with a money purse for a 
heart.” He hung the helmet up. 

Franz went back to the Front. Visitors 
came to the house of the Herr Professor 
Zick. Always proudly he showed the hel- 
met from America. And always came the 
query “Was meint das?” which the good 
professor answered and explained. 

But one day came two old friends, one of 
whom had lived for many years in Amer- 
ica. As he looked at the helmet he mut- 
tered in perfectly good English and with 
perfectly good understanding “A world 
safe for democracy.” 

The Herr Professor interrupted eagerly: 
“They are after the steel-and-iron business 
of the world, Franz’s captain explained.” 

But the friend didn’t see the point. He 
explained the meaning of the phrase. The 
Herr Professor Zick was astonished. Cer- 
tainly it was damnable propaganda, but 
why had the captain changed the phrase? 


The Lieutenant Kalbfleisch flung an 
American helmet upon the dining-room 
table. It was several hours before his 
mother dared to ask the question that 
never left her heart: 

“When do you think, Rudolph, that the 
war will be over?” 

The Lieutenant Kalbfleisch picked up 
the helmet. “When the national debt of 
Germany is wiped out by the tradesmen who 
wear those tin hats,’’ was his sour reply. 

The mother sighed and took the helmet 
in her thin hands. The words “A world safe 
for democracy” caught her interest. “Was 
meint das ?’’ she asked as she pointed to them. 

“Tt is their threat that they will split us 
up again into states and free cities instead 
of giving us our right to live as one na- 
tion,’”’ replied the lieutenant. His mother 
looked at the words fearfully. 

“Every country has tried to ruin us, 
from the days of Frederick William I,” con- 
tinued the well-instructed Rudolph, “but 
of all the threats of our enemies this is the 
worst. The war must go on.” 

“But Austria weakens.” 

“Germany does not. Mother, do you 
not see as a good Prussian that this war is 
also to be the end of Austria? Have not the 
Hohenzollerns inched in more and more on 
the Hapsburgs during every century since 
the medieval days when Count Frederick of 
Hohenzollern secured the crown of Ger- 
many for Count Rudolf of Hapsburg? 
Have we not steadily put them under our 
heels ever since? The one hundred and 
fifty cities and five thousand villages which 
our Frederick the Great took from Maria 
Theresa are nothing compared to what we 
shall take from them at the end of this 
war; all German-speaking people will have 
to come under the Hohenzollerns before the 
war is rightfully over. And, mark my word, 
the Austrians already know how weak they 
are alone. The Hapsburgs must bow to the 
higher mind that should have been their 
overlord from the beginning.” 


With Corporal Breithaupt it was differ- 
ent. The Front is no place for a man with- 
out eyes. The corporal came home to his 
young wife for good. 
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Dentists 


Clean Their Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Not In Old Ways 


A great number of dentists 
nowadays employ a new method 
of teeth cleaning. And they have 
proved its efficiency. 


It is a pepsin dentifrice called 
Pepsodent—a scientific product 
for combating film on teeth. 


That slimy film which you feel 
on teeth is their chief enemy. 
Nearly all tooth troubles are due 
to it. 

That is what discolors—not your 


teeth. It hardens into tartar. It 
holds portions of the food which 


Must End 


Millions of people find that 
brushing fails to save their teeth. 
It may remove the food débris, 
but it doesn’t end the film. And 
that is the tooth destroyer. 


Now science has evolved a way 
to constantly combat this film. It 
is based on pepsin, the digestant 
of albumin. For the film is al- 
buminous matter. 


This new way is called Pep- 
sodent. Its object is to dissolve 
the film, then to daily prevent its 
accumulation. That means to 
constantly defeat the teeth’s chief 
enemy. 


Pepsin long seemed impossible. 
It must be activated, and the usual 
agent is an acid, harmful to the 
teeth. But now a harmless acti- 
vating method has been found. 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Sold by Druggists in Large Tubes 


Endorsed by Dentists 


ferment and form acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth— 
the cause of decay. 


Millions of germs breed in §it, 
and these may cause many serious 
troubles. They, with tartar, are 
the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


It gets into crevices, hardens 
and stays and resists the tooth 
brush. The ordinary dentifrice 
cannot dissolve it. So most care- 
ful people, every few months, go 
for a dental cleaning. 


the Film 


Five governments have already 
granted patents. And that is em- 
ployed in Pepsodent. 


Able authorities have proved 
this product by three years of 
clinical tests. They all agree that 
it seems to solve the problem of 
the film. So, to quickly bring it 
into general use, we now urge 
everyone to test it in their homes. 


Send the coupon for a One- 
Week tube. Use it like any tooth 
paste, then watch the results. 
Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Note how they whiten 
as the fixed film disappears. 


You will quickly see that Pep- 
sodent does what nothing else has 
done. And you will want those 
good results continued. Cut out 
the coupon now. 


THE PEPSODENT CO. 


Chicago, IIl. 


Name 


Address _ 
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One-Week Tube Free 


Dept. 120, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 


Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Getting up early in the 
morning, milking the 
cows and driving them to 
pasture were tasks which 
W. L. Douglas was called 
upon to perform while 
“bound out,’ learning 


the trade of shoemaking. 


~~~ Copyright,W.L.Douglas Shoe Co. 


PATENTS gr meprinhign Temes ead 
en etch or odel for Searc 
BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


and most racking wear. 


(1) SANITARY WASII 
RAG—the pocket runs 
full length of “COM- 
FYKIT" andcan beused 
to carry handkerchiefs, 

(2) SAFETY PINS — me- 
dium size. 


Bi (3) SAFETY RAZOR—one 


plex. 

(4) SHAVING BRUSH— 
Rubber-Set, Collapsible, 
Metal Case. 

(5) TALCUM POWDER— 
Williams’, Sifter Top, 


Metal Case, 

(6) SHAVING STICK — 
Williams’, in Metal Case, 
nickel-plated. 


(7) COMB—Flexible, non- 
breakable type. 


tary, high grade. 
perior antiseptic. 


Size when closed, 
9x5 x2%4 inches. 
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‘ 
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Look for the 
sad Mark on All Genuine 


bay 


complete Durham Du- 3 


(8) HAIR) BRUSH—Mili- 8 


(9) FOOT POWDER—Sv- © 


Most Cancers KIT on the Market 
UY Thousands Used in ARMY and NAVY 


The Nathan‘‘COMFYKIT” @ 
> ismade of adurable olive drab, 
two-ply auto cloth, and is guar- 

anteed to stand the hardest 


Price Complete, ®5-©° 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
“NATHAN” Trade 
“COMFYKITS.” 


Ea NATHAN NOVELTY MFG. CO., Dept. “C,” 88 Reade St., New York City = 


*3 53°? *4 54° $5 96 87 88 
W. L. Douglas name and the 
retail price is stamped on the 
bottom of every pair of shoes 
before they leave the factory. 
The value is guaranteed and 
the wearer protected against 
high prices for inferior shoes. 
You can save money by wear- 
ing W. L. Douglas shoes. The 
best knownshoes in the world. 
he quality of W. L. Douglas 
product is guaranteed by 
more than 40 years experi- 


ence in, making fine shoes. /# 
The smart styles are the ( ; 


leaders in the fashion cen- 
a, of ts. abee They Cai ce want 
made in a _ well-equippe eet ua me Wor 
factory at Bickiae Maes $3 $2.50 $2 
by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under the di- 
rection and supervision of experienced men, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to make the best 
shoes for the price that money can buy. 


BOYS’ SHOES 


he retail prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New 
York. They are always worth the price paid for them. 


CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom 
and the inside top facing. This is your only pro- 
tection against high prices for inferior shoes. 


BEWARE OF FRAUD. 
Sold by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 W. L. Douglas 


stores. If not convenient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask 
your local dealer for them. Take no other make. Write for 
booklet, showing how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


President 
hd, W.L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO. 
155Spark St.,Brockton,Mass. 


ANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘* Needed Inventions’’ and 
“‘How to Get Your Patent and Your Money."’ RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 


The articles contained 
in the Nathan ‘*COMFYKIT” 
are of the finest quality—the 
standerd products of leading 
manufacturers. 


[ ~e 


(10) TRENCH MIRROR 
—non-breakable. 

(11) BUTTONS—a _ handy 
assortment, 

(122) DARNING COT- 
TON, NEEDLES. 
(43) TOOTH BRUSH— 
flexiblehandleandSan- 

itary Guard. 

(14) TOOTH PASTE— 
Williams’, in tube. 
(15) EMERGENCY CASE 
—of zinc-oxide Adhe- 

sive Plaster. 

(16) SEWING OUTFIT— 
twospools cotton, easy- 
thread needles, thim- 
ble, pins, contained in bs 
compact metal case. ms 

{17) SOAP BOX—Aluni- E 
num, large size, 

(18) EXTRA POCKETS— 
for stationery, pencils, 
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postcards, letters, ra- 
zor blades, 


SS 


“eigh te, 24 ou . = 
Weight complete, 24 ounces uecechenanered: 


2214 x 9 inches. 


If not at your Dealer’s 
we will send direct on 
receipt of price. 
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Wiat kind of pay was an American hel- 
met fr sight? The helmet was thrown into 
a comer, But Corporal Breithaupt was fol- 
lowel home by an Iron Cross, and when 
life became better adjusted to the new con- 
ditions one by one his trophies of war were 
turred into a little exhibit.. Not least of 
these was the American helmet. 

From hand to hand it passed, with every 
now and then a “Was meint das?”” But 


| neither the corporal nor his dear wife knew. 


Probably the name of a regiment, they haz- 
arded. It happened, however, that Hanna 
Breithaupt once started to learn English. 
One Sunday afternoon as she looked for a 
fresh book to read to her man she came 
across a forgotten English-German diction- 
ary. It would be good fun, she thought, to 
be able to say the name of the regiment 
against which the brave corporal had fought. 
But instead of that she found ‘‘A world 
safe for democracy.”’ And for days they 
talked it over, first openly, then secretly; 
for they wondered if the corporal’s sight was 
worth spending on an enemy that wanted 
only safety for its form of government. 
Now this was exactly what happened 
over and over in Germany. Little bursts of 
excitement occurred which as individual 
experiences seemed to amount to nothing as 
the days went by. The war lords mistook 
an apparent calm for the secret upsetting 
of thought which shook the whole previous 
mental attitude of the German people. 


In the month of July German commer- 
cial men and soldier convyalescents travel- 
ing in Switzerland, Holland, Denmark and 
some parts of Russia observed in the news- 
papers of those countries advertisements 
headed ‘fA world safe for democracy.” 
Underneath this heading, set in columns 
side by side, was printed a brief résumé of 
America’s reasons for being at war—one 
column being in German while the other 
consisted of the same thought translated 
into the language in which the paper itself 
was printed. 

It appeared that the United States had 
undertaken an advertising campaign of en- 
lightenment in the leading newspapers of 
neutral countries bordering on Germany. 
There were some threats by the German 
diplomats in those countries, but there was 
ground for nothing more, and the adver- 
tising went on. 


It was exactly two months before the 
white flags were raised from most of the 
German trenches on the West Front that 
the Vorwarts of Berlin said editorially, “It 
is to be asked how much longer our blood 
shall be spilt against a nation whose whole 
purpose is so plainly tied up to ‘A world 
safe for democracy.’ It is hard to deny that 
we can no longer call America simply an 
animated moneybag with an ever-hungry 
mouth. The moneybag instead of swallow- 
ing is vomiting up not only money but 
blood as well, and this smacks more of a 
determined moral courage and human will 
than a voracious appetite for gold. 

***A world safe for democracy’ bids fair 
to go down in history with the battle ery of 
the Crusaders. It is putting the same kind 
of spirit into the immense American Army 
that now faces us. It is creating the same 
indifference to death. We are almost forced 
to ask whether ‘A worldsafe for democracy’ 
is something that can be fought to its knees, 
and, even if so, whether the German people 
would benefit by such a defeat.” 

' That night the editor and owners of the 
Vorwarts disappeared. To this day no one 
in Germany knows what became of them. 


April 20,1918 q 


On the seventeenth of August Berliners 
left their homes in the morning to find their 
streets spotted with squares of white paper. — 
These papers read as follows: 

‘*A world safe for democracy. 

“In the middle ages the German people 
selected their kings on merit alone. If we 
cannot do better than that to-day we can 
at least do as well. How many centuries 
behind its day do we propose to lag in our 
form of government?” 

There has never been any substantial 
clew to indicate who was responsible for 
this act. A great deal of comment resulted. 
The supposedly inspired newspapers at- 
tacked the slips violently, following their — 
attacks by glowing tributes to the Hohen- 
zollern kings and their democracy, point- 
ing out the vigorous simplicity of Frederick 
William I and his Tobacco College, and 
quoting episodes from the life of his son, 
together with other incidents. 

This was all right as far as it went, but 
there were those whose thoughts were more 
fixed on the Kaiser and the Crown Prince > 
and were still German enough to admit it 
to each other. 


Frank York, a Sammee in the prison 
camp at K , was surprised one morning 
to see a stout old Landsturmer who pa- 
trolled outside the double wire fence catch 
his eye, pause and jerk his head slightly 
backward, indicating a desire to have the 
Yankee draw as near as possible. First, — 
looking about rather carefully, the German 
pricked a slip of paper onto his bayonet 
and barely managed to make it reach York. 
Then he resumed his patrol. 

This was the message: 


,. . A world safe for democracy. 


“Since many months the Germans ask 
themselves what does the sentence mean. 
Now they find out that it means exactly 
what they had in their heads in 1830, and 
again in 1848, and now! France even be- 
fore then set us the wise example. We have 
now thanks for the people of America that 
she forces us to see her superior wisdom in 
this affair. 

‘“To-morrow the end for all offices of cap- 
tain or higher is come. The prison gates 
will be opened at round about five o’clock 
in the morning. Join us in orderly fashion; 
do whatever we command. Together the 
people, the Landsturm and nearly all sol- 
diers of the line will make it impossible for 
the Hohenzollerns to continue the war. 

‘Destroy this paper.” 


William Hohenzollern swept into the 
presence of Field Marshal von Hindenburg 
and General von Ludendorf. He had just — 
returned in secret from the Front. | 

Hindenburg and Ludendorf were clearly 
upset. Over westward a red glow was plain 
in the sky. It seemed to make them un- 
mindful of the Imperial Majesty. William 
had been advised of impending trouble. 
Waving his right hand toward the red in 
the sky he asked, “‘ Was meint das?”’ { 

Ludendorf waved a hand, wrinkled his 
forehead, and after a stammering pause 
answered, ‘“‘The people have paraded all 
day with white banners marked in English, 
‘A world safe for democracy.’ Now they 
all know what it means. The Landsturm 
have liberated all prisoners. To-night the 
mob gathered together with torches.” 

Again the Hohenzollern hand indicated 
the red flare. “‘Und—was meint das?” 

Citizens Hindenburg and Hohenzollern 
caught each other’s eyes. The former spoke 
with an air not devoid of relief: ‘‘They 
have set fire to my wooden statue,”’ he said. 
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What’s the mystery about a dry cell? If there’s 
any, it’s on the inside. For anybody can use it— 
and it’s easily and quickly wired up. 


Because it’s so simple, thousands prefer it for 
running autos, engines, motorboats, tractors, 
trucks and toys; for lighting lanterns, ringing 
bells and carrying talk through telephone wires. 


For any power purpose use the old reliable 
COLUMBIA Battery. Its hot, quick flow of 
current makes things go. It’s sold most every- 
where and, while it costs no more, it lasts longer. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada 


Columbia Batteries are made and sold by 
Ccnadian National Carbon Co., Limited, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Fahnestock spring binding posts, 
no extra charge. 
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THE broadening service of American 
Commerce is fittingly represented 


by Republic Trucks. 


More than 30,000 of these trucks are now 
in daily use in the United States and more 
than 1300 of the foremost truck dealers, 
with stations mechanically equipped and 
. | expertly manned, are maintaining ‘“The 
Strong Right Arm of Republic Service.” 


The simple rugged construction of the 
Republic, and the Republic-Torbensen in- 
ternal geardriveaccountfor the widespread 
adoption of these trucks in every business. 


Seven Models—*4-ton to 5-ton 


Republic Special 34-ton chassis, $995; Republic 
Dispatch for delivery purposes, $895; 1-ton with 
bow top and stake or express body, $1295; 
114-ton chassis, $1650; 2-ton chassis, $1975; 
3!4-ton Dreadnaught chassis, $2950; 5-ton 
Thoroughbred chassis, $4500. 


All prices f. 0. b. factory. We furnish any kind of body. 
Write for book on any model. Address Department “Y.” 


Republic Motor Truck Co., Inc., Alma, Mich. 


This cut illustrates the 
internal gear drive of 
Republictrucks. A massive 
I-Beam carries the entire 
load. The drive axle is 
separate, and ils sole work 
ts to drive the truck. The 


Dealers and Service 
Stations in over 
1300 Distribut- 
ing Centers. 


See Your 


ee cut shows how pinion is 

z ‘ meshed in internal gears Nearest 
on road wheels, belween . 
hub and rim, insuring the f Republic 
greatest leverage. Dealer 
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of inspection drill. The wide dusty field 
was packed close with orderly rows of guns, 
munitions and kit wagons, ambulances and 
all the paraphernalia of an artillery regi- 
ment on the march. And with what an 
_ inspiriting rattle and clank the swift, me- 
thodical business was accomplished! Four 
| mules to a caisson, they were brought up 
in their jingling harnesses, snapped into 
| their places, their riders were in the sad- 
dies, and they were trotting off to join the 
long column trailing out through the dust- 
laden electric glare and on into the dim 
moonlit desert gloom beyond before one 
had time to more than glance at them. 
We hurried back aboard then, to get 
ready fora dinner party. And this reminds 
/me that there is just one thing I have 
wanted in Mesopotamia that I have not 
had sufficient assurance to ask for: I have 
_ wanted a temporary suspension of the reg- 
ulation that forbids nursing sisters to dine 
out. At the various base headquarters, at 
naval headquarters, on gunboats, at in- 
teresting officers’ messes—everywhere that 
hospitality could possibly be dispensed—I 
have dined as the guest of the most alto- 
gether delightful hosts I have ever encoun- 
tered anywhere. And though I have made 
considerable progress in the gentle art of 
acting as though being the only woman in 
a world inhabited solely by men was what 
I had been brought up from my youth to 


have wished sometimes for at least one 
other representative of my kind—even if 
she had to be a rule-making supervisor. 
But, no! 

There are five hundred and thirty-odd 
nursing sisters in Mesopotamia, and a 
nobler. company of humble slaves never 
wore the red-and-white uniform of noble 
servitude. The extraordinary stamina of 
these women of the Mesopotamian service 
isa subject of frequent comment among the 
‘officers and men of the army; and the 
‘comment usually consists of a series of 
dots, dashes and exclamation points. In 
other words, it is more or less incoherent, 
due to the emotion that inspires it. In the 
beginning it was thought there never could 
be any nursing sisters in Mesopotamia, the 
conditions being such as no woman should 
ever be asked or permitted to encounter. 
But they began to come, small units now 
and then, and at once they began to dem- 
onstrate their astonishing power of physical 
and spiritual resistance. 


Plucky Nursing Sisters 


“Men by the hundreds get bowled over by 
thesun or die of heatstroke; the nursing sis- 
|ter miraculously escapes this greatest of all 
the dangers. Men by the hundreds are in- 
capacitated by sand-fly fever and other 
maladies peculiar to the climate and envi- 
ronment; the nursing sister seldom gives up 
to anything. Men, suffering in a tempera- 
ture of one hundred and ten, twenty, thirty 
‘degrees, tortured by insect pests, over- 
‘worked, unable to sleep, get low in their 
‘minds—hopelessly dejected; the nursing sis- 
ter is always cheerful and manages in some 
mysterious way to keep fit and to look fit 
‘under any and all circumstances. Yet she 
works just as hard as any man and has had 
no special provision made for her comfort 
and well-being. Work? Well, there are 
forty-odd thousand hospital beds in Meso- 
‘potamia, and only five hundred and thirty- 
odd nursing sisters. Figure it out. 

To the pure grit and flexible-steel stamina 
of these women the whole Mesopotamian 
‘Expeditionary Force has its hat off, and 
‘the whole force cheerfully acknowledges it- 
self outclassed by them in all the attributes 
that goto make asoldier. I can meet them 
at tea, of course, and visit them in thcir 
own quarters, which I greatly enjoy doing; 
their officer friends can meet them at tea, 
too, but they are not allowed to dine out. 
‘Once in a while, in order to defeat super- 
visory unreasonableness, an officer makes it 
early dinner and calls it High Tea—with 
capital letters; and sisters have been 
known to linger at High Tea as late as 
eight or even nine o’clock in the evening, 
but it is a dangerous thing for them to 
do, and no officer with less rank than a 
major general would dare lead them into 
it. Even omnipotent number-one super- 
visors are respectful to major generals. 

We were dining with the base command- 
ant at Kut that night, and a base com- 
mandant is never anything loftier in rank 


regard as the only desirable fate for me, I ° 
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RECAPTURED KUT 


(Continued from Page 9) 


thana colonel. So it was not High Tea and 
there were no nursing sisters. Aside from 
the nursing sisters, you understand, I was 
the only woman in existence. But never 
mind; as I say, I was getting used to tt 
Perhaps I was even learning to like it. 

My dinner parties up the River Tigris 
were all memorable events, but the one at 
Kut was, I think, especially memorable, 
The commandant’s mess is in a building 
which is like a hospital hut about two- 
thirds buried—that is, it is built on the 
general plan of a hospital hut but is sunk 
about eight feet in the ground. This style 
of temporary structure is cooler in summer 
than any other, but the early dinner con- 
versation was largely about how scorpions, 
centipedes and certain poisonous reptiles 
found it such an easy house to get into that 
they made it a kind of rendezvous. My 
chair had no rungs for me to hook my heels 
on, so I just had to sit and suffer. I didn’t 
mind the poisonous reptiles so much, be- 
cause they run and only speak when they 
are spoken to; but scorpions and centipedes 
creep round regardless, having no respect 
at all for human beings. They have no in- 
telligence. It was rather awful. 


The World’s Old Granary 


The dust, too, rolled in without encoun- 
tering any obstacles. It came down the 
sloping cuts in the earth to the open win- 
dows in rills and runnels and swirling 
clouds, as though it had just discovered a 
hole in the ground which it must make 
haste to fill up: and with it would have 
come clouds of little stinging sand flies if it 
had been the sand-fly season. 

“Can’t you find a better place than this 
to build a town?”’ I asked. 

A better place? No! It was an ideal 
spot! A wonderful country lay all round 
about! 

Wonderful? Why, it was the bleakest, 
loneliest, most dismal stretch of desert that 
ever seared human eyesight. It had been 
making my soul ache the whole afternoon— 
ever since I had looked out across it in the 


brazen glare of midday from the naked |. 


trenches of the battlefield of Sunnaiyat. It 
is a land accursed—the land of Babylonia. 
“Because of the wrath of the Lord it shall 
not be inhabited, but it shall be wholly 
desolate.’”’ Thus saith the Lord of hosts. 

But where the blood of the Briton is 
poured out there the earth brings forth rich 
harvests. Behold you any spot under the 
sun where the blood of the Briton has been 
shed and deny that! 

Besides there is such a thing as modern 
irrigation. Whether or not it has anything 
on ancient irrigation is very doubtful, but 
it is the thing we know. The ancients knew 
the art of conveying water to the land, and 
the land of Mesopotamia is seamed to-day 
with ditches that were made when the 
world was young. Mesopotamia was once 
the granary of the world. It can be made 
again the granary of the world; and Kut, 
the sacred city of the longest and the bit- 
terest siege of the greatest and the cruelest 
war, lies on the direct highway of the 
world’s future development. From Kut 
the ways run out—caravan routes now, but 
to be tremendous railroads in your time 
and mine—to tap Persia and the splen- 
did treasure world of Central Asia beyond. 
Mind you, this is not my talk; it is the 
talk of the dinner table. 

Then there are the Arabs, children of 
Ishmael; it is time the curse of the Lord 
were lifted from them; time that Abraham 
from wherever he keeps his bosom should 
cease to be able to recognize them at a 
glance. What are we fighting for to-day 
but to lift the ancient curses from the chil- 
dren of men—the curses not only of arro- 
gance and unhuman greed but the curses as 
well of ignorance and poverty, and the sins 
begot of those always coupled sins? 

“Oh, but really fd 

“Well, never mind! We haven’t licked 
the Huns yet, but with the United States 
with us God! I wish I had a hundred 
years to live!” 

The padre sat next to me, a handsome 
and charmingly vehement young divine, 
who could utter maledictions and prophesy 
world strides in the way of right with a 
nicety of diction and a soft-voiced nonchal- 
ance of drawling fervor that almost made 
me forget the scorpions and centipedes. 

The United States with us! Away out 
here in Mesopotamia; in Jerusalem, no 
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Extract from a letter written 
by a prominent editor to 
Jim Henry 


=~ and say, Jim, tell ‘em not to switch, 
After they have got used to Mennen's, 
after they have learned its Smoothness, 
its fragrance, its freedom from labor in 
using, beg of 'em not to go seeking 
after other gods. 


I tell you this because I have been 
a slacker. I have not been content with 
the impression -- gained after hundreds 
of comfortable and wholly satisfactory 
shaves — that Mennen's Shaving Croam is 
‘the best of all shaving creams or soaps 
6r mixtures or devices of any Sort. 


Recently I switched, under the 
delusion that perhaps Monnen had not 
reached the ultimate in shaving creams. 
And after one shave with the other, the 
new claimant for my favor, it took me 
most of the day to get away from the 
“Ampression that I had come from an oper- 
ating room in the morning. 


So I say: tell all the Mennen fans 
not to switch. Stick to Mennen's, and 


be happy. 


ne a 


The new 
Tubecomes 
sealed with 
a thin film of 
metal over the 
opening, You push 
this peg through the 
film, making a smooth 
opening, then throw the 
pegaway. The peg comes 
with the package. 


Now, honestly 
—could I jolly 
a million men? 


Granted I’ma salesman. I'd try to sell Mennen’s Shavy- 
ing Cream if it was nothing but yellow laundry soap in jelly 
form. That’s my job. But study the facts. 


I’ve been telling men that a half inch of Mennen’s 
Shaving Cream will blossom into billows of creamy lather 
as firm as whipped cream and full of moisture as a fog bank: 
—that you don’t have to rub it in with your fingers 
—that three minutes’ work with the brush will make your 
beard like the gentle down of a freshman 
—that you can use any water, hot or cold, hard or soft 
—that afterwards your face will feel great. 


Then I have Saidmeea L Ty, 


generous demonstrator tube.” 


it. Send 12 cents for a 
What has been the result? 


Over a million men have dared me to make good, 
They have tried Mennen’s Shaving Cream. Over a 
million men used Mennen’s Cream this morning and every 
morning last year. \ 


Out of the million, not one single man has complained 
that I over-stated the merits of the Cream. Thousands 
have written cordial letters of appreciation. The one 
above is.a sample. 


Just read those claims of mine again. Will the soap 
or powder you are using measure up to them? Surely not. 
Then toss 12 cents into the Unknown and take a chance 
of winning a better shave. I’ll send you enough cream to 
last you a month. 


un / 
(Mennen Salesman) 


MENNENS 
SHAVING 
CREAM 


P.S.—This may be the last time I make this 
offer. The 12 cents hardly pays for the empty 
tube any’'more. Ain’t war fierce ?—J. H. 


Jim Henry, House of Mennen, 
42 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 


Dear Jim: 


Pett tet we ee ee ew ee ee eee eee 


That editor has convinced me. Here’s 


12 cents. Send demonstrator tube. 
. Jame. = == = 
Gerhard Mennen Chemical Co. 
42 Orange Street Newark, N. J. Address— —— 
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In the Service 
Elmer's Chocolates are appreci- | 
ated abroad, because they are f§ 

i made in old New Orleans, the 

H Paris of America. Send him or | 

y her a box. 

h Prices $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 the box 
Two miniature boxes will be 
sent upon receipt of 25 cts. } 

} ELMER CANDY CO., INC, H 

) New Orleans, vu. 8. A. } 

We Also makers of the original Creole 
pecan pralines. Delivered any- jf 

h where in U.S. $1.00 the dozen. 


We 
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Chocolates 


Sold on 
Easy 
Payments 


EARNS BIG PROFITS 


This attractive, sanitary machine draws 
the trade and makes money fast—in stores, 
on street corners, in theater or hotel lob- 
bies, near picture shows, baseball parks, 
amusement resorts, etc. 


Bartholomew 
Pop-Corn and Peanut Machine 


is coining money for thousands of men and 
women. You can make money too—right in 
your own town, with this wonderful machine. 


Write Quick for Free Book 


Low Prices—Easy Payment Plan 


It fully describes our complete line of Bartholo- 
mew Pop-Corn Machines and Peanut Roasters for 
store and street use. 


BARTHOLOMEW CO., 900 Heights St., Peoria, Ill. 


and $1.50 per month. Mandolin 

or Guitar on approval. Liberal allow- 

ance on old instruments in exchange 

for the ‘‘Gibson.’"” Get new FREE 

OK. Valuable information for 

playerandteacher. Explains wonderful new 

violin construction with carved and gradu- 

ated Top and Back and Stradivarius Arching. 
Also FREE treatise on “ How to Practice.” 


Many Make $1800 to $5000 a Year 


Become a teacher. Splendid opportunities for Man- 
dolin and Guitar teachers; either sex in every lo- 
cality, private and class instruction and sale of 


- Gibsons. DO BUSINESS ON OUR CAPITAL, | 
Become our agent. We help sell. Territory protected. Stock fur- 
nished. We pay the advertising. You make the profit. You pay for 
goods wlien sold; return goods not sold. Try our “Still Hunt.’ [ 
FREE to those interested, our new $1.00 book ‘‘The Organization, 
Direction and Maintenance of the Mandolin Orchestra,” by Amer- ] 
ica’s most successful director, Wm. Place, Jr. FREE Catalog, 
Treatise, ‘‘Howto Practice Psychologically Explained.”” Writenow. 


Gibson Mandolin-Guitar Co., 924 Parsons St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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doubt; in East and South Africa, in India, 
in Egypt, in Australia, in the islands of the 
seven seas—that thought thrills the Eng- 
lishman. It is as though he had come into 
his own, and his own has always been the 
blood brotherhood of the young and bull- 
strong American people. The American 
and English peoples have many things in 
common—laws, language, literature, ideals 
of governmental morality—generally lived 
up to, and always stoutly proclaimed—and 
bulldog jaws. They are the only two peo- 
ples on earth that can make a matched 
team. 

All the British officers I have met in 
India and Mesopotamia are making plans 
now to go home via the United States when 
they get leave or when the war is over. 


Heretofore they have taken the shortest . 


route, via the Mediterranean to Marseilles, 
and then the fastest express to Calais or 
Boulogne; but they want to see the United 
States now. They are interested. I have 
mapped out routes for a dozen of them, en- 
joying to the utmost their abysmal igno- 
rance of American geography. 

Well, what of it? Which is the smallest 
county in England? And, for that matter, 
what county is London in? How many 
Americans can answer those simple, not to 
say simple-minded, questions? 


A Class in Geography 


One young officer, who holds an Oxford 
degree and is exceedingly learned in his line, 
‘lowed as how Washington City was in the 
state of Virginia; which was a close-enough 
guess and proved that at some time in his 
life he had had occasion to glance at a map 
of my country. I asked him what he 
thought the D. C. stood for, but he had 
never thought of that. When I explained 
it to him he said he thought it was deuced 
clever of our old boys to fix it that way. 

‘Just stands off by itself and belongs as 
much to one state as to another, eh? Long 
fe those British fathers of your country 
nad.?? 

“Yes, hadn’t they! What state is Kan- 
sas City in?” 

“Kansas, of course. Say, I know some- 
thing about the United States!’’ 

“Yes, I see you do. What state is St. 
Louis in?” 

“Well, I don’t know everything.” 

I have sent them all a zigzag course. I 
have regretted the necessity for cutting out 
the great Northwest, but there is a supreme 
thrill in the Grand Cafion of the Colorado, 
so I have sent them that way, via southern 
California; then up to Denver and on to 
Omaha, Kansas City, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo and Niagara Falls— 
they all long to see Niagara Falls—Albany 
and down the Hudson to New York. Then 
I have recommended side trips to Boston, 
Philadelphia, Washington and the Virginia 
of their romances and most accurate knowl- 
edge. Going still farther I have advised a 
return via the United States—instead of 
wasting time through the Mediterranean 
and the familiar Suez—and a cut out 
through the Northwest to Seattle or a trip 
down through the sweet South to New Or- 
leans and on across the great state of Texas. 
It bewilders them utterly. And they usu- 
ally ask if our railroads give tickets away 
to nice, penniless English army officers who 
are anxious to learn. One thinks they 
might. 

A cavalry major passing through Basra 
writes me: “Went up to Makina last night 
to dine with your friend Wickham, of New 
York. One of the nicest chaps I ever met. 
Making good too. Doesn’t the United 
States produce any blighters?’’ 

This is most unsubtle flattery, of course, 
and is aimed straight at my American 
heart. But I find myself able to endure a 
good deal of that sort of thing without 
writhing in agony of spirit. It just happens 
that my friend Wickham, of New York— 
which is not his name—is a naturalized 
American who was born in a little town in 
the south of England; but he has all the 
characteristics of a native citizen, and the 
only way to pry out of him the information 
that he is naturalized is by direct question. 
There are so few native sons of New York 
in New York City that sooner or later one 
is almost sure to ask a New Yorker what 
state he is from. That was the way I 
learned that Wickham, of New York, started 
life as an Englishman. But he never men- 
tions it, and all his English comrades in 
Mesopotamia regard him as an American. 
He is about thirty-five years old. When the 
war began he got to England as fast as he 
could and volunteered; he was sent to 
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Mesopotamia early in 1915, is here yet and 
has been through the whole big show. 

There are not many Americans in Meso- 
potamia. Mr. Kermit Roosevelt, an en- 
gineer—invariably introduced into local 
conversations as his father’s son—is up on 
the Samarra Front building things for 
Lieut. Gen. Cobbe, the corps commander; 
and practically all the Y. M. C. A. boys are 
Americans. But I have heard of no others. 

The Y. M. C. A. boys, I might say, are 
2 credit to their country and to the organi- 
zation they represent. Mesopotamia is not 
a field anyone would select who was out for 
a gay good time, and the way these boys 
have met the hardships and delivered: the 
goods has won for them the high regard of 
every officer and man in the Mesopotamian 
Expeditionary Force. There is not an army 
camp in the whole length and breadth of 
the land in which they have not pitched 
their tents. They provide all the amuse- 
ment there is. Right up under the thunder 
of the guns they have established reading 
and writing rooms, libraries and places 
where men can get tea and as.many other 
varieties of harmless beverage as the trans- 
portation services are able to deliver. All 
this under canvas, but as comfortable and 
attractive as possible. In all the towns, of 
course, they have permanent quarters in as 
good buildings as can be given to them. 
They carry moving-picture outfits, phono- 
graphs, baby organs and ditto pianos, and 
are the instigators of every imaginable kind 
of plot for the entertainment of the men 
when the men have an opportunity to be 
entertained. 

It has happened that some of these young 
Americans have on occasion been caught in 
the midst of red-hot action and have had 
to furl their tents and order themselves to 
retreat; and they have retreated with re- 
treating armies; but under all circum- 
stances where sticking it is possible they 
stick it, as the English say, with a cheerful 
tenacity that largely accounts for the es- 
teem with which they aregenerally regarded. 

And now they all want to go home and 
fight. It was all very well, they say, while 
their country was out of it for them to be 
doing what they could behind some other 
country’s lines; but it is different now. 
They are going home to see if they cannot 

et themselves accepted as regular soldiers. 
And most of them will, I have no doubt, 
Everyone I have met has seemed to me to 
be as hard as nails and as fit as a fiddle. 
One came on board at Kut to see me. He 
had an upstanding shock of tawny hair and 
freckles across his nose. His figure was as 
lithe as a young panther’s and the lines of 
his khaki uniform were not calculated to 


-spoil it any. I was pleased with him. He 


said he had heard there was an American 
woman on the way up the river and that he 
simply had to come and get a look at her. 
He had not seen an American woman, or 
any other variety of white woman out of 
nursing uniform, for two years. I bade 
him behold, and wished mightily that the 
fates had made me a representatively beau- 
tiful specimen. Bless his heart! I asked 
him where he was from, and he named a 
little town in Pennsylvania. And so they 
scatter—all over the earth. We had a long 
talk and he told me about his work. 


Forbidden Trophies 


I did get away from the dinner party at 
the commandant’s mess, of course; in fact, 
I got away quite early, and the padre walked 


-with me down to the boat and gave me 
‘some bullets that the Turks shot into Kut 


during the siege. They are a rare kind of 
souvenir, there can be no doubt about that; 
but I will say for them that they look just 
like any other bullets, and, considering what 
the siege was like, there must be millions 
of them somewhere. He told me it was 
against regulations to give such things 
away to be carried out of the country—I 
wonder why?—but a sufficiently popular 
padre can break almost any kind of regula- 
tion without having to answer for it. One 
base commandant gave me a beautiful 
brass shell case which was used at the 
Shat-el-Hai when General Maude was ham- 
mering his way to Bagdad. I suppose he 
will get hanged for that, poor man! And 
just about the genialest and nicest old 
colonel I ever met too. 

There is one delightful padre who re- 
joices in the nickname of ‘‘Fie! Fie!”” He 
came by it honestly and he answers to it. 
When he arrived in Mespot, fresh from 
some dingly dell in old England, he was not 
used to anything stronger than water in the 
language line, and he was shocked by the 
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things he heard men say. However, he had 
the courage of his inexperience, so when- | 
ever he happened to hear a man embellish- — 
ing his speech with forceful interjections he | 
always made it a point to exclaim ‘“‘Fie! 
Fie!” just like that. : 

And first thing he knew everybody was 
calling him Fie! Fie! To his face, of course, 
Then he reformed. He used a little rough | 
language in self-defense and has since be- 
come a man to whom such a nickname isa | 
kind of foolish masquerade and not a gar- 
ment which fitteth like a glove. 

It was late in the afternoon of another 
day that the A. D. C. and I took the com- 
mandant’s launch and went up river to old 
Kut. The obelisk of Turkish victory shone | 
palely yellow in the sunlight, and the date 
palms, sheltering the town and fringing the 
river bank, gleamed silvery green under 
their coating of fine desert dust. It was not 
until we rounded a wide bend that the 
town came into view, and I approached it 
with a strangely tight feeling round my 
heart—in reverent mood. — 4 

The Mesopotamian war zone is far away 
from the great centers of war and intense 
world interest, and subsequent tremendous 
events otherwheres have made the days of 
Townshend and his unyielding small army 
seem remote. But on the River Tigris— 
its bed metaled with shot and shell and 
strewn with the débris of war—one remem- 
bers those days with compelling vividness 
and attaches to them their just measure of 
importance. One remembers that first val- 
iant advance toward Bagdad, when the 
British bugles of war were still blaring a 
Mesopotamian victory, and one remembers 
the slow-passing days of retreat from Ctesi- 
phon, when a remnant of the British force 
fought its way back mile on mile—a hun- 
dred miles or more—without rest or res- 
pite, to a town the name of which was to 
become for unending weeks a blight in the 
minds of men— Kut-el-Amara! 


How Townshend’s Men Took Kut 


It was in a curiously British way that 


brigade under Nur-ud-Din. As night be- 
gan to close down the action thinned to 
sporadic shelling from both sides, and a 
single British column that had been fight- 
ing all day in the desert without water 
started to make its way toward the river, 
only to find itself in a short time marching 
parallel with a large force of Turkish in- 
fantry. The situation threatened to de- 
velop into a tight corner for the British, so, 
having fixed bayonets, they wheeled to an 
order of Right! Turn! and marched straight 


desert grass for shelter, 
The T 


utmost confusion, leaving behind them 
numbers of guns and much else in the wa, 
of valuable impedimenta. And this precipi- 
tated a movement of retreat throughout 
the Turkish ranks which very quickly de- 
veloped into a veritable stampede. : | 
And so it was that Kut was occupied. A 
detachment marched into the town next 
morning—September twenty-ninth—while 
the main British force pursued the fleeing 
Turks to the northward. e | 
General Townshend was a fightin’ man, 
In cold official statements it is recorded that 
“he pursued the routed Turks with the ut 
most vigor,” but one is justified in s 
ing that he was carried forward by the 
impetus of victory farther than he intended 
to go. I know nothing whatever about 
military operations, but I do know that ar 
army ‘“‘travels on its belly,” and that this 
force got far beyond easy contact with its 
base of supplies even then. No stop wat 
made until the army reached Azizieh, sixty: 
one miles by the land route from Kut anc 
more than half way to Bagdad, the Turks 
continuing their retreat to a previously in 
trenched position at Ctesiphon, forty-tw¢ 
miles farther on. 1 
(Continued on Page 129) = 
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(Continued from Page 126) 

And it was at Azizieh that the fatal de- 
cision was made to try at once to reach 
Bagdad. General Townshend halted there 
for six weeks; reénforcements and sup- 
plies—suchas wereavailable—were brought 
up the river, and at Kut, which was made 
the advanced base for the operations, hos- 

itals were established and stores accumu- 
ated with which to provision the advanc- 
ing troops. It was these stores that enabled 
General Townshend to hold out as long as 
he did. As for the hospitals, they were de- 
signed for the accommodation of less than 
a thousand casualties, so more than any 
other one thing they served to emphasize 
the tragedy of what occurred. During the 
fighting at Ctesiphon General Townshend 
lost four thousand five hundred in killed 
_ and wounded—or more than a third of his 
entire force. Then came the long and bit- 
terly harassed retreat, with its additional 


toll of casualties. ; 

Yet, after all, the battle of Ctesiphon 
was from the outset a British victory and 
came within a hair’s breadth of justifying 
_ the confidence of the army commander who 
ordered the advance. On November 22, 
1915, the position was all but captured, the 
Turks having been driven back from their 
first and second lines with even heavier 
losses than they inflicted; and on taking 
the second line the British captured thir- 
teen hundred prisoners and eight guns. 
But on the morning of the twenty-third 
strong Turkish reénforcements arrived 
from the north and the tide was turned. 

The British, however, fought on stub- 
bornly, and it was not until the Turks in 
overwhelmingly superior numbers began to 
execute a flank movement that threatened 
to cut them off that they began to retreat. 
This was on the twenty-fifth of November, 
and nine days later the last of the rear 
guard of the shattered army staggered into 
Kut, worn out, heartbroken—finished! On 
_ the seventh of December the position was 
invested by the Turks and the siege began. 

It is a thing no Englishman can talk 
about calmly even yet, lingering exaspera- 
_ tion and chagrin being sharpened and en- 

hanced by the knowledge, too late come by, 

that the relief of Kut would probably have 
_been an easy possibility if they had not 
been in such a feverish hurry about it. And 
for this they gently censure General Towns- 
hend. It is the only thing for which he 
gets even a shadow of blame. It was 
against his advice—officially recorded, for- 
tunately—that the advance to Ctesiphon 
was made with what he regarded as an in- 
sufficient force with insufficient base sup- 
port, and his retirement was a masterly 
performance. 


How Haste Lost the Day 


| But if the British had realized that he 
could hold out at Kut for one hundred and 
forty-three days, or even for one hundred 
_days, they could have concentrated a force 
that would have been strong enough to 
meet the Turks on something like equal 
terms. They were always in wireless com- 
/munication with him, and they think he 
should have made a careful estimate of his 
'resources and have given them some idea 
as to how long he could hope to last. In- 
stead of which he began at once to urge 
haste and more haste; and in response to 
his appeals one division after another, as 
each arrived in Mesopotamia, was sent in, 
singly and practically unsupported, to hurl 
itself to destruction in vain attempts to 
‘relieve him. The first attempt was made 
within a month after the siege began; and 
after that three divisions, one at a time, 
were cut to pieces by the greatly superior, 
' strongly backed and deeply intrenched 
Turkish force. The British now think that 
lif they had known how much time they had 
they would have left it to Townshend to 
‘hold the Turks where they were while they 
concentrated their strength for one big 
drive, and they believe one big drive, so 
organized, would have been successful. 
However, the past appears to us all in 
clearer perspective than the future, and, 
when all is said, it is only the most amiable 
kind of half-speculative criticism that is 
breathed against General Townshend now. 
‘It was all a mere incident in this mighty 
struggle, but it was spectacularly tragic and 
heroic and will always stand out in high 
relief among the tales of tragedy and hero- 
sm in the British annals of the war. 
Mesopotamia is a sacred land. It is 
sacred to some of the strongest nations and 
the greatest religious sects on earth. It is 
a land wherein the voices of the deities of 
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many peoples have been heard. It is filled 
with shrines and sacred cities. It is a land 
of devout pilgrimage. And Kut-el-Amara, 
I think, will always be sacred to the Brit- 
ish. At Kut their pride was crucified, and 
at Kut their pride was eventually redeemed 
and rose triumphant, a shining thing which 
shines to-day in Mesopotamia in the finest 
demonstration of high morality and right 
purpose that I have ever seen. 

The A. D. C. and I climbed the high 
bank and came up into the open space that 
lies along the river front of the curious old 
town; and I felt as I think a man must feel 
when he involuntarily removes his hat. 
This plazalike area is being made to grow 
grass now, and some day, if British influ- 
ence continues to predominate, it will be a 
beautiful park filled with palms and shrubs 
and flowering things, where the people can 
walk and rest in the quiet and the cool of 
evening while they watch the blazing desert 
sunsets across the wide, still river. 


General Townshend’s Headquarters 


But the men of Townshend’s army will 
always remember that during the siege no 
one dared to venture on this river front, 
even to go down to the bank for water. It 
lay under the guns of the enemy on the 
other side and was within easy sniping 
reach. They will also remember, perhaps, 
that the first thing they saw on it, and the 
last, was a gallows. Before the British cap- 
tured the town in 1915 the Turks kept a 
gibbet there for the benefit of doubtful 
Arabs, and after General Townshend’s ca- 
pitulation their initial act in the establish- 
ment of their control was the erection of a 
new one, on which they summarily hanged 
a number of Arabs who had made the ter- 
rible mistake of believing that the British 
force would be relieved. 

Our launch pilot led the way for us into 
the town and through an intricate maze of 
narrow streets to the house of Captain 
Wilson, who is the resident commandant, 
an officer whose administrative function is 
purely civil, nothing of a military character 
being permitted now to touch old Kut at 
any point. 

Captain Wilson belonged to General 
Townshend’s army. His regiment went 
through the siege and into captivity, but he 
was among the casualties of the battle of 
Ctesiphon and happened to be in one of the 
few boatloads of wounded that got away 
down river while the retreat was in prog- 
ress. After Genera] Maude took Bagdad, 
he was sent back to Kut to direct the work 
of restoration and to receive and resettle in 
their homes the returning inhabitants. He 
speaks Arabic and seems to be eminently 
fitted for his job. It is not an easy one, but 
thanks to his industry and capacity for or- 
ganization it is getting easier all the time. 

The town of course was literally shot to 
pieces, there being large areas that were 
nothing but piles of broken brick and dusty 
rubbish. A house here and there may have 
come through in fairly good condition, but 
I saw none that bore no marks of shot and 
shell. As for the inhabitants, I find an 
official statement to the effect that they 
number about four thousand. This is a 
mistake. The normal population is be- 
tween six and seven thousand, as many as 
four thousand having returned since the 
British reoccupied the town. This, Cap- 
tain Wilson told me; and a nerve-straining 
struggle he has had to get them all sheltered 
and fed, settled and satisfied. 

We found him at headquarters—the 
same house General Townshend used as 
headquarters during the siege. I ought to 
write that in such a way that I could em- 
phasize it with ‘an exclamation point. 
There is an exclamation point in my mind. 
There was when I walked up to that historic 
door; and I stopped a moment outside it, 
while in a flash of vision I saw—many 
things. I am not given so particularly to 
thrills, but the living white man or woman 
who could enter that doorway without a 
lift of the heart is carrying round for a 
heart a lump of something wholly without 
vibrant quality. 

It is the usual four-square Arab house 
with the second-floor rooms opening onto 
a narrow balcony that hangs over a brick- 
paved inner court. The first thing the com- 
mandant did was to apologize smilingly for 
the general dilapidation. The whole court 
was a wreck. The walls were nicked and 
chipped, the balcony rails were broken, and 
there was not a piece of glass left intact 
that was as large as the palm of one’s hand. 

“We have not begun to bring in window 
glass yet,” he said. ‘It is not a necessity, 
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TIL ICP8k%s appeared apparently no one 
had conceived the idea of joining and 
functioning two similar rings in one dual unit, 
to create a spiral pressure acting uniformly at 
all points of contact with the cylinder walls. 
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you see, and we are not yet dealing in any- 
thing but necessities.” 

Nota necessity? I was not so sure about 
that. There is a short but rather bitter 
winter in Mesopotamia, and it was coming 
on apace. It was cold enough even then. 
The captain, at work in the underground 
room that had been General Townshend’s 
office, sat at his desk with an overcoat on, 
while out in the court a crowd of Arabs 
shivered and hugged themselves for warmth, 
with their hands thrust up the wide sleeves 
of their thin burnooses. They were waiting 
to interview their British wali, or gover- 
nor—their father, friend, boss—everything. 
That is what the commandant has to be. 
And each of them would prayerfully pre- 
sent a claim or petition of some kind, which 
it might or might not be possible for him 
to meet or grant. He would do his best. A 
friendly and satisfied Arab is a better citi- 
zen than an Arab with a grievance. 

As we came out into the court he quickly 
explained to them that he had an unusual 
visitor—the only foreign woman who had 
been in Kut since before the great unlucky 
days—and that he intended to escort her 
round the town and out to the battle lines. 
They must either wait for him a while 
longer or go away and come back again next 


morning. They looked at me with grave | 


curiosity and seemed quite cheerful about 
being put off—all but one. He followed us 
out and down the long, narrow street, com- 
ing up beside the captain and talking to him 
rapidly in a low, insistent tone. I was sur- 
prised at the patience with which the cap- 
tain listened, and when he answered, the 
man threw his shoulders back with a smile 
of satisfaction, then with a low salaam he 
turned and rejoined his companions. 


Too Fine to Burn 


““What is his particular variety of trou- 
ble?” I asked the A. D. C. 

“Oh, a dispute about one of the old 
gates. I fancy it belongs to him all right. 
He’s only been back a few days.” 

“What old gates?” I asked. 

““Some our chaps saved. There were a 
number of fine ancient doors and gates— 
carved and nail-studded and copper-bound 
and that sort of thing—and they didn’t like 
to see them destroyed. So they took them 
down and put them in a safe place. Some 
of the men who were exchanged knew 
where they were—in a hole in the ground— 
and we are putting them back now.” 

Quite matter-of-factly he offered this 
small contribution to history. I laughed 
with a kind of heart-aching joy. 

“But I thought there was a fuel famine 
among other things and that they burned 
everything fire would consume!” I an- 
swered. 

“Oh, yes. So there was and so they did. 
But they couldn’t burn that kind of thing, 
could they?” 

A great many Englishmen would have 
added: ‘‘We’re not Huns or vandals, you 
know!”’ But he didn’t. It was just that 
such treasures should be taken care of un- 
der any and all circumstances. I saw one 
of the old doors a few moments later. It 
was dignifying the patched-up ruins of a 
mud-and-reed-mat house; a fine thing in a 
curious setting. Likely as not it dated from 
the days of the Caliphs of Bagdad. It 
looked as though it might. 

But imagine, if you can, such sentiment 
in the minds of men besieged. They burned 
their own hospital huts and all their vehi- 
cles. A packing box or ammunition crate 
was the most precious thing in the world, 
and when a house was brought down by a 
bomb or shell its few timbers and laths 
were regarded as a godsend. Fuel was ex- 
hausted long before food began to run 
short; they were besieged through the win- 
ter months—from the seventh of Decem- 
ber until the end of April—but nobody 
thought of requiring physical comfort. 
They needed fuel for their mess fires. They 
began eventually to eat their mules and 
horses, and the raw flesh—well, no need to 
particularize. They had practically no fuel 
at all, and C. B., a medical officer who went 
through the siege and who has written such 
an illuminating account of it from a medi- 
cal officer’s standpoint, tells about how 
they found one day some old Turkish bread 
which, being unfit for human consumption, 
was yet inestimably valuable because it 
would burn. They burned it, and were 
very sorry afterward when they began to 
realize that the phrase “unfit for human 
consumption”’ is unlimitedly comparative. 

The bazaar and the serais of old Kut 
skirt the plaza which lies along the river 
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front, and they were riddled by shot and 
shell. Because the life of an Arab town is 
centered in its bazaars, the first important 
thing to be undertaken was the rebuilding 
of the long arcade and the restoration of the 
vaulted streets, which are lined with small 
booths for the accommodation of the mer- 
chants. This is finished now, or nearly so, 
and life has begun to resume its normal 
course—with the big city of war an easy 
walk down the river bank to contribute to 
its intensity and interest. 

The reconstruction is all done with ma- 
terials sifted out of the crumbling ruins, 
and advantage is taken of the opportunity 
to widen the streets and to build with im- 
proved sanitary conditions always in view. 
It is all very fine, and one warmly approves 
the right-minded ambition that inspires 
the builders; but, save for its too evident 
newness, it will be difficult soon to realize 
that Kut was ever the scene of an unpar- 
alleled torture of men and a town laid 
waste. 

On the way out to the lines of defense 
we passed through a still untouched section 
of ruin and rubbish, and stopped in open 
spaces here and there to examine the pitiful 
holes in the ground where the men lived 
most of the time to escape the peril of con- 
stant bombardment and the too frequent 
bombing from the air. Along toward the 
end of the siege they began not to bother 
much about moving round or even about 
relieving each other in the trenches. One 
place was as good as another as far as com- 
fort and safety were concerned, and the 
men in the front lines simply stayed where 
they were. They could hold guns to the 
end and defend the position, but they were 
too weak to walk back the length of the 
peninsula to the rear lines. 

For weeks they had just sufficient food 
to sustain life, and it is told of them that 
they chewed the ends of their fingers until 
they bled and became very sore. Horrible? 
Yes. But it is also told of them by com- 
rades, who were sent back after the sur- 
render in exchange for Turkish prisoners, 
that not one of them ever whimpered or 
complained. Not once did any man, Indian 
or Englishman, voice a desire to do any- 
thing but hold on and hold on. They had 
sublime faith that the relief force—the 
music of whose guns thrilled in their ears 
day after day—would succeed; and Gen- 
eral Townshend was the courageous hero 
of their utmost idolatry. 


The Healer of the Blind 


The hospital at Kut is a civil institution 
established for the benefit of the native 
population. It is in the partially patched- 
up ruin of one of the larger buildings which 
stands near the one mosque of the town, the 
single slender minaret of which so miracu- 
lously escaped destruction. The doctor, a 
Scotchman with a delightful burr in iis 
tongue, was in his dispensary putting up 
medicines for a line of waiting Arabs. He 
apologized at once for the unhospital-like 
dilapidation and disorder of the place and 


was not sure that he would consent to show. 


it tome. It was a trial to his medical offi- 
cer’s conscience, and as soon as he had, by 
degrees, taught the natives not to be afraid 
of him and his works he was going to make 
the commandant provide him a suitable 
building. But for the time being his rows 
of bottles, cases of instruments and the 
medical smells which envelop him are, to 
the native mind, evidence enough of his 
wizardry; and anything in the nature of 
spotless and light airy wards filled with 
rows of stiff little white beds would simply 
frighten them away. 

Most of his patients he treats and sends 
back to their homes at once, but a few cases 
which require special attention he keeps in 
some dark, dismal rooms upstairs, which 
are all he has at his disposal. A majority 
of these are eye cases, Among the Arabs 
there is an appalling amount of blindness. 
Much of it is caused, perhaps, by the glare 
and the dust of the desert, but a larger part 
of it is attributable to the fact that mothers 
know nothing about the care of the eyes of 
infants. It seems to me I have seen liter- 
ally hundreds of blind children from five to 
ten or twelve years of age, and most of 
them utterly hopeless. There are a great 
many cases of simple cataract, and these 
the big Scotch medical officer can handle 
with what the Arabs regard as miraculous 
success. He has performed dozens of oper- 
ations and has sent a number of men and 
women who had been blind for years back 
to their homes or to their tents in the 
desert with eyes as clear as anybody’s. 
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But the result is that he is beset by.the 
blind. People come leading blind relatives 


to propitiate him with gifts, as though he 
were some kind of wrathful and unreason- — 
able god. a 
The I. G. C. says that as soon as it is 
possible he is going to organize small units 


all over the country on medical missiona 
They will perform operations, 
tack disease of all kinds and undertake to 
hammer into the heads of the people a 
little information about preventive meas- 

ures, especially as regards the care of the 
eyes of small children. , 
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the roof from which—with what ae 
whocansay ?—General Townshend watched ~ 
for weary weeks the enemy surrounding 

him and the repeated efforts of his own 


and reviewed the tragic, tremendous story] 
with the whole scene of it pies before ra 


real, and it was 
in the far-away y 


it all, made it seem vividh 
not until the sun had sun 


slipped round the great bend and down 
to where our boat lay moored before the 
bustling new Kut, ablaze with its myriad 
cheerful lights. 
After which Ctesiphon—two days’ stea 
ing above Kut and the last point of great 
interest before Bagdad. ; 
Just below the place where Yukon in- 


and to get round her we had to creep oat 
in dangerous waters for a while, then avail 


to be there. It was an almost impassa 
ble stretch of river and it was his regul 
post. He lived in a little sandbag fortifica- 
tion on the bank, alone with a small inciaa 
guard. 

Ctesiphon is pronounced as it is spelled, — 
except that the C is silent. The C probably — 
has no defensible reason for being there— 
except that in Greek the name began with 
a K—but as long as it is there some 
persons will be sure to try to make use of 
it. Yukon, for instance, was never able to 
escape it, so he invented a pronunciation 
all his own. I do not know exactly what it 
was, but it had the C init; in fact, it had it 
in in several places, and the general effect 
was splendid. It was something like Ces- 
ticicisphison, and he stuck to it resolutely 
in spite of any amount of pointed reference 
on the part of others to Tesifon in its” 
simplest form. 

There is nothing at Ctesiphon now— 
nothing but a wide waste of knobby doom 
the mounded graveyard of a buried city, an 
the lone, marvelous arch which has stood 
through fourteen centuries offering mute, 
compelling testimony to the Eastern gran- 
deur of an age that in the Western world 
was dark. The graves of British and Turk- 
ish dead alike are leveled, and only a faint 
trace of trench line here and there remains 
to suggest the great modern drama so re- 
cently played out in the midst of the 
desolation. i 

The arch, one of the most massive rus 
in the world, is all that is left of the hall of 
audience of Khusrau, monarch of the Sas- 
sanian empire, while on the opposite bank 
of the river rises a mound which covers 
Seleucia, the ancient capital of the Greeks. 

Interest in all that? Interest in the’ 
legions and the heroes that have passed a! 
repassed across this ancient soil and this 
ancient winding river—the Persians ane 
Babylonians, Greeks and Romans; 
querors of the East and West? No, 
now. Sometime again in the future, 
haps, but not now. - 

This war closes one’s mind to old histori¢ 


BEAVER 
BOARD 


C woop B 


You can’t expect Beaver 
Board results unless this 
trademark is on the back 
of the board you buy. 
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Make a Clean Job of It 


~ When You Repair or Remodel 


See how easily you can cover up old 
dingy cracked walls and build-in perma- 
nently new rooms all over the house—all 
without muss or litter. 


Quite a contrast between doing your re- 
pairing and remodeling with clean panels 
of Beaver Board and trying to get a per- 
manent job with messy lath and plaster. 


Possibly you didn’t realize that there is 
such a difference and possibly that’s why 
you have been putting up with the old 
cracked plaster walls and ceilings instead 
of tearing them out and plastering them 
in again. 


Now you can use Beaver Board and 
put it right on top of the old walls and 
ceilings. With Beaver Board you can 
make usable rooms out of useless spaces 
in attic and basement. 


Then, too, it is as good for the new home 
as it is for remodeling the old one. 


Beaver Board is a new form of lumber. 
It’s built up from the strong, clean fibre 
of the spruce tree into large sturdy panels 
of knotless, crackless manufactured lum- 
ber. It’s moisture-proofed by a patent 
Sealtite process that prevents warping. 
Beaver Board will last as long as the 
building. 

Our Department of Design and Decoration 
will gladly assist you in the planning of your 


home decorations. Write for booklet, ‘‘Beaver 
Board and Its Uses.”’ 


THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 


17 Beaver Road Buffalo, N. Y. 
CANADA: 9 ENGLAND: 
117 Wall St., Beaverdale, Ottawa. 4 Southampton Row, London, W. C. 
UNITED STATES BRANCHES 
at Boston, New York, Baltimore, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, and San Francisco. 
Manufacturers also of Beaver Greenboard and Beaver Blackboard. 
Distributors in principal cities. Dealers everywhere. 


FOR BETTER WALLS & CEILINGS 
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The 


Automatic 
Regulator 


Electricity on the farm has 


arrived. The application of electric power 


and light means as much to the rural dweller as did the coming of 


the automobile. 


HE Western Electric Company announces the 
development of a new type of privately 
owned plant for making electricity. In point 

of safety, simplicity of operation and economy of 
investment, it offers advantages which put it in a 
class by itself. 


The new exclusive feature that distinguishes this 

plant from all others on the market is the 

Western Electric Automatic Regulator. 

This successfully meets the two weak points 

common to most plants:- 

(1) It takes the place of the complicated switch- 
board and makes the starting or stopping of 
the engine a mere touch of the finger. No 
complex meters to puzzle over. 

(2) It automatically regulates the charging of the 
batteries—always the most sensitive part of 
every lighting system—so as to materially 
increase their life. 
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THE TERRITORY IN WHICH) YOUSLIVE 
MAY BE OPEN 

A LIMITED AMOUNT OF TERRITORY IS OPEN TO AGENTS 

AND DEALERS WHO CAN GIVE EVIDENCE OF THEIR 

INTEGRITY AND ABILITY TO HANDLE A SUBSTANTIAL 

AND GROWING BUSINESS. 


ITH this outfit, anyone with an engine— 
gasoline, kerosene or steam—can make 


his own electric power and light, right 
on the premises, and use his engine for any other 
purpose desired. It is the ideal plant for the farm, 


summer home, camp, or for stores, lodge halls, etc., 


beyond the reach of -the electric light company’s 
lines. 


For use with the Western Electric plant there is 
a complete line of Western Electric accessories— 
lamps, motors, pumps, cream-separators, washing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, sewing machines, irons— 
in fact, practically every application that has 
heretofore been limited to users of electric light 
service in the city. Make your whole outfit a 
Western Electric. 


Write for the New Booklet Q 4—. 
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WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 

New York Atlanta Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
Buffalo Savannah Cleveland Cincinnati Oakland 
Newark Birmingham Indianapolis Kansas City Los Angeles 
Boston New Orleans Detroit Omaha Seattle 

' New Haven Charlotte Milwaukee Oklahoma City Portland i 
Philadelphia Baltimore Minneapolis Dallas Salt Lake City 
Pittsburgh Richmond St. Paul Houston Denver 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


April 20, oh 


“Best take a swig of them soapsuds! 
You mind they give us a bottle to use in 
1” 


“Sure! Where the Sam Hill is it? Hey? 
Where’d you put the bloody bottle anyhow? 
That’s you every time! Here I’m liable to 
get bumbed off and you cain’t find’’—he 
was rummaging frantically in the bottom 
of the wagon—“‘you cain’t even tell me 
where Here it is. Thank Gawd! 
Another minute and ‘ 
He tore out the cork and swallowed 
shan half a pint. 

1 


by 


“Holy mackerel!’”’ he croaked, shud- 
ering. “That’s as bad as some of the 
whisky you git over here. Want a drink, 
Wally?” ; 


y? 

| “What'd I want a drink for?” 
| “Better try some. It might do you 
rood.” 

“No thanks,” replied Wally firmly. 
“How’re you feelin’ now?” 
_ The mule skinner did not reply for a 
jpace. He appeared to be debating the 
natter in his own mind. 
_ “T sure hope it does the work,’”’ he said 
eebly. ‘Anyhow I kin feel it takin’ hold.” 
“Sort of sick?” © 
| “Kind of three-days-at-sea feelin’. But 
reckin I’ll be all right.” 
_A loud halloo now reached them from 
dehind. Pulling up to ascertain the cause 
hey were overtaken by the assistant team- 
er of the rear wagon, on foot. 
“False alarm! There wasn’t no gas,”’ he 
eported. “Take your masks off. We got 
‘urs off. They were like to kill the mules.” 

Far from welcoming the announcement, 
Jardtack seemed to resent it. He sat 
laring at the teamster; then turned to 
lare at Wally. 

“What'd you work me into drinkin’ 
hem soapsuds for?” he snarled. 

“T didn’t make you drink ’em. It was 
or your own good. It was to save your 
ool life.” - 

Hardtack opened his mouth to say some- 
hing, but thought better of it and, slowly 
escending, staggered off to the edge of the 
oad. There he grew very ill. 

“Tf I ever git over this!’’ he groaned. 
You just wait, that’s all! Boy howdy, 
ut I’m awful sick!” 

The incident disrupted their peaceful 
elations for the remainder of the night. 
‘hey wrangled all the way home; they 
ere still in hot debate when they pulled 
ito the supply base, with Wally ha- 


imguing thusly: ‘‘Tryin’ to save your life, 
ad that’s all the thanks I get! The next 
‘me I won’t ask you to drink a drop of 
em soapsuds!”’ 


‘Silver Threads Among the Gold 


The rift in their friendship was widened 
xt morning when Hardtack paid a visit 
» the doctor. From that officer he learned 
iat the soapsuds were for use against 
iustard gas, to be rubbed on thé burned 
‘eas and not to be drunk. 

“And that guy worked me into drinkin’ 
he exclaimed. “What do you know 
out that, doc? Would you call a man a 
lend who done a trick like that?” 

“See here,” said the medico, “you’ve 
2en calling me ‘doc’ enough. Is that the 
ay to address an officer? Don’t you 
ow I’m an officer?” 

“No! Are you, doc?” The mule skinner 
as surprised and honestly apologetic. ‘I 
ever knowed it. Sure! I'll say ‘sir’ after 
us, doc.” 

_ Perhaps you are curious to know by this 
me who Hardtack was and to what por- 
on of war’s vast machine he contributed 
slabor. Well, he wasa mule skinner. He 
‘ove a wagon which carried rations and 
\pplies ope company, and Wally was 


S assistant. 
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DIRTY WORK AT THE 
CROSSROADS 


(Continued from Page 4) 
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Talk about the aviation service! It’s 
thrilling—spectacular; it touches the im- 
agination. But the casualties in both the 
infantry and artillery are higher propor- 
tionately than among the airmen, if we 
exclude their training period. Of all work 
done in the face of the enemy, to my mind 
that of transport men at the Front is the 
most hazardous. 

I have been in front trenches several 
times for periods of three and four days. 
The shelling is bad; they fling shrapnel at 
you and snipe when they see a move; and 
you have gas alarms and gas attacks and 
rats and lice and mud and mumps—but 
you also have some protection. There are 
dugouts, or you can flatten yourself against 
a traverse or the revetment when a shell 
comes screaming over in your direction 
when you're out in the open trench; but 
with the exception of night patrols and 
working in the wire under cover of dark, 
the daily trench life is a Sunday-school 
picnic compared to the risks a ration 
carrier takes. I rode upon a supply wagon 
one night—and now there are streaks of 
gray among my clustering golden curls. 

The ration carrier, the ammunition-and- | 
supply driver, has to go along roads devoid 
of protection and often in plain sight of the 
enemy. He cannot turn aside to get out of 
harm’s way, nor run to cover. There is no 
place to run; he must just plod along and 
take his chances. I tell you those boys are 
game uns! 


Enter Hardtack, Bearing Gifts 


As for Hardtack himself, he drove a mule 
team in the mountains of Tennessee for 
years before he enlisted to make the world 
safe for democracy. He was a hairy person 
with a hoarse loud voice and warts on his 
hands; also, in peacetimes he always had 
the back of his neck shaved neatly when- 
ever he hit town. But that is the type of 
men who win wars. 

Given a million roughnecks like Hard- 
tack, and a dauntless captain could storm | 
the gates of Hades. 

Despite his raucous voice and a fondness 
for stout Anglo-Saxon oaths and an endur- | 
ing weakness for liquor with a kick to it, 
Hardtack was not devoid of finer feeling. 
No, there was a softer side to his nature. 

It came out that time Wally was removed 
to a field hospital to be operated on for 
appendicitis. The mule skinner was greatly 
perturbed when he heard the news. He had 
all a healthy man’s superstitious horror of 
hospitals and the surgeon’s knife, and he | 
feared the worst for his friend. 

However, Wally came through all right 
and word was sent to Hardtack on the 
second day that he might visit him; and 
the mule skinner carefully washed his hands 
and face, slicked his hair, and presented 
himself at Field Hospital Number Thirteen. 
On being conducted to the bedside he stood 
grinning sheepishly. Poor Wally looked 
white and very weak. 

“Hello, Wally!’’ he boomed. 

“Hello!” said Wally. 

They grinned at each other a while longer 
and then Hardtack remarked in a hoarse 
aside that he’d be eternally damned. 

“Makin’ it?”’ he inquired after an in- 
terval. 

“Sure!”’ replied the assistant teamster. 
“T’ll be all right.” 

Having now exhausted topics of conver- 
sation Hardtack stood uncomfortably be- 
side the patient a few minutes and then 
announced that he’d have to drift. 

““Here’s something I brung you, Wally,” 
he said awkwardly, extracting a parcel 
from under his coat. ‘‘I remembered what 
you liked, ol’ timer.” 

Wally looked at the parcel and looked at 
Hardtack, but said not a word. 

After the mule skinner had tramped out 
an orderly undid the wrapping. Inside 
were two bottles of brandy and a hunk of 
Swiss cheese, 

On another occasion, after Wally’s re- 
turn to duty, the two were moving along a 
road early in the afternoon when on turning 
too far out for a line of French camions 
their wagon stuck in the mud of the ditch. 
It was not an especially bad spot and Hard- 
tack was morally certain that the team 
could pull it if they half tried; but they 
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were sulky and rebellious. 
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Put the glad touch 


to porch furnishings— 
Save the cost of new! 


Get the spirit of spring- 
freshness and brighten with 
Acme Quality Paints and Fin- 
ishes: porch chairs, benches, 
screens, jardiniérestands, porch 
floors, the croquet set, garden 
implements, lawn mower, 
wheelbarrow, flower boxes, 
trellis and the many other out- 
door articles on which weather 
has had or will have its effect. 
Your interest and efforts will 
add greatly to the appearance 
of your place—and reduce 
expense ! 


Acme Quality Paints and 
Finishes win their way in every 
well-kept home. They are in- 
dispensable in adding years to 
the life of all sorts of furniture; 
to the appearance of floors; 


ACME WHITE LEAD 
Department OQ 


the decoration of rooms, ete. 
In fact, for every surface that 
can be painted, enameled, 
stained or finished, there’s an 
Acme Quality Kind to fit the 
purpose. 


Yourachievements,andecon- 
omies, all over the house with 
Acme Quality Paints and Fin- 
ishes will give you intense 
delight. Your interest will be 
additionally keen if you’ll send 
for our two helpful books, 
“Acme Quality Painting Guide 
Book,” whichinstantly answers 
any painting or finishing ques- 
tion you may ask, and ‘‘Home 
Decorating,’ which offers so 
many happy suggestions. 
Mailed to you request, 
without charge. 
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AND COLOR WORKS 


Detroit, Michigan 


Boston = Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis Pittsburgh Salt Lake City 
Cincinnati Toledo Nashville Birmingham Fort Worth Los Angeles 
Dallas Topeka Lincoln Spokane Portland 
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ACME QUALITY 
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FINISHES 


Have an Acme Quality Shelf 


For the many “ touching- 
up” jobs about the house, 
keep always on hand at 
least a can each of Acme 
Quality Varnotile, a exlNE= 
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// Enamel \\ 
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— ture; Acme Quality 


White Enamel for iron 
bedsteads, furniture, 
woodwork and similar 
surfaces, and a quart 


varnish for floors, 


of Acme Quality Floor 


woodwork and furni- 
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_ 8 HAVE AN B Paint of the right color. 
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WHO IS YOUR BOSS? 
Yourself or Someone Else ? 


S your work confining, 
your pay too small, and 
your hours too long? 


As a representative of The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Fournal and The Country 
Gentleman, Frank Beals re- 
ceives a weekly salary in addi- 
tion to a liberal commission on 
every subscription he secures. 


We will offer you the same com- 
mission he receives and a liberal 
salary besides. You can enjoy 
working when you please and 
where you please—starting now 
in your spare time. 


MR. BEALS 1s his 
own boss. He chooses 
his own hours, enjoys 
out-of-door work and 
earns as much in a 
single month as many 
men earn in six months. 


By giving us even an hour a day 
you should easily earn $25.00 
a month extra. May we make 
you our offer? 


THE Curris PuBLisHING COMPANY 
317 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The —> = 
Only Shade —— 
Made Witha Ve 1 : = —— 

Ventilator. enti atin Z (A ae, 
Easily Hung { PORCH and <5 A RE 
in Five “> pee tt 
Minutes : —— 
With New | 
Self-Hanging 
Device | 
ea eae 
> New is a 


and the Ventilator wovén in the top of each shade 
automatically clears the porch of impure hot air. 


Let. us tell you of many other good things built into VUDOR Porch 
Shades exclusively, send you illustrations in color, and name of dealer. 


Hough Shade Corporation, 228 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 


Self- Hanging Vadse Veationee ep Shades Ke as / f ee 
| \ // i| 


| give you protection from the sun and also seclusion, 
| 
| 
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Are your plants, vines, and shrub- 

bery doing well? Have you had suc- 

cess with your flowers or do they 

look sickly and thriftless? Do you realize 
that of scragely plants are worse than no 
A plants at all? The difference between weak, 
- with Fa fheiftledas off- colored plants, and healthy, luxuri- 
‘Thrivs plant ant, rich colored flowers and foliage, is the difference be- 
Fess tween success and failure. If your plants are not doing well, 
chances are they need food. They are being starved and are an 

eyesore and a source of annoyance rather than pleasure, but don't throw them away; use 
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RED SNAPPER PLANT FOOD is a wo niente rich, very nutritious, yet harmless fertilizer for plants of 
this kind. Its effect can be noticed within a few days after the first application. Color of foliage becomes a 
darker green and flowers and blossoms take on a beauty of coloring and size beyond all expectations—the 
wonder and admiration of all who see them, It is made from the head bones and nitrogenous cartilage of the 
South American Red Snapper fish, dried under intense heat, mixed with other organic plant foods to make a 
perfectly balanced ration, then ground and bolted in flour mill machinery into a fine meal. It is thoroughly 
sterilized, clean and sanitary, to be used in the finest homes and conservatories as well as for outside use. Put 
up in 2 lb, cans, including an 8 oz. package of RED SNAPPER Plant Tonic which is used to give the plants 
quick start. Price 50c. Also put up in 12% lb. sacks. Price $1.50. 

Florists, Grocers and Druggists sell RED SNAPPER Plant Food. Ask your dealer. If he does not keep 
it, send 25 cents for trial package and we will also include our flower booklet entitled ‘HOUSE PLANTS 
AND FLOWER GARDENS—Their Care and Culture.” 


Dealers who are not already handling this product should send for our introductory Sales Proposition. 


General Office NATIONAL PLANT FOOD COMPANY, Dept. 23 


Factory 
Eau Claire, Wis. Warehouses—Chicago and other distributing points. 


Pensacola, Fla. 
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Accordingly he stood up to encourage 
them with the lash. Just as he did so Hard- 
tack perceived an officer in the road beside 
a stalled motor car, and the officer was 
watching him. Moreover, he wore on his 
sleeve the broad black band of the General 
Staff and on his shoulder the eagle that 
denotes a full colonel—and the encourag- 
ing words Hardtack was about to address 
to those mules died in his throat. Into his 
mind flashed the order relating to treat- 
ment of mules—which order was to the 
effect. that kindness did more than kicks, 
and soft words were mightier than oaths. 

Hardtack slowly deposited his whip on 
the seat.and descended to the road. Stand- 
ing beside the balky mules he proceeded to 
coax them in honeyed accents: 

“Will the off mule kindly take three 
paces forward? No? This movement must 
be executed all together. On the word of 
command ‘Forward, march!’ the team will 
step out with whatever feet it pleases. But 
step briskly, please.” 

“What the mischief!’’ began the colonel, 
staring hard at this performance. 

“Now I want you to do your best, be- 
cause we’re stuck in the nasty mud. So 
when I say—when I say’’—he moved 
round to the other side of the animals, 
where he would be out of sight of the offi- 
cer—‘“‘whenI say ‘Forward, march!’ all 
pull together. Ready? Forward—march!”’ 

As he barked the words he let fly with 
his right foot against Slum’s ribs and re- 
peated the kick on another mule. The team 
gave a lurch and scrambled out onto the 
crown of the road, where Wally halted them. 

The colonel laughed. Yet he was im- 
pressed too. 

““Now you see what can be done?”’ he 
said to the pair as they drove past. “You 
don’t have to beat or curse a mule to get 
the best out of him.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Hardtack. 

Fifty yards beyond he picked up the 
whip again and remarked casually to the 
assistant teamster, ‘‘They’ll never run out 
of piano keys so long as they got the General 
Staff, Wally.” 

“From the neck up,” agreed Wally. 
“There’s a whole lot of people that way in 
this man’s army.” 

Hardtack’s team was the pride of the 
battalion. They were always in fine condi- 
tion, always well fed and sassy. It is true 
that he and Wally might have expended 
more time on grooming them and also on 
the care of the harness and wagon; still 
they measured up to our army standards. 
That is something we have still to learn— 
the care of our horses and harness and 
wagons in war. Cleanliness preserves the 
health of all three; oil and grease will 
double the longevity of the harness and the 
axles. The British found that out long ago, 
and their supply wagons start up to the 
Front glistening like a parade, no matter 
how deep the mud may be; but up to date 
we have been dubbing along, even in fine 
weather, with dirty, untouched harness, and 
wagons thickly encrusted with clay. 


A Mysterious Disappearance 


However, Hardtack fed his mules well. 
How he kept them in such good shape was 
amystery. Most of the other animals were 
worn and underfed; some of them were 
gaunt. A shortage of forage existed at the 
time. A shortage usually does exist just 
when grain and hay are most needed. In 
the summer there is likely to be plenty, and 
in the cold months when no green stuff can 
be had horses and mules must go on half 
rations—and winteris the season they re- 
quire the heaviest. You can blame the 
shipping partly—but there are other things 
to be blamed also. 

“Look at his team! Why can’t you keep 
yours up the same way? I know it isn’t 
enough, but it’s all we can issue now. Go 
ahead and see if you can’t keep up your 
animals the way he does,’”’ was the answer 
to every complaint the teamsters made to 
the supply officer. 

They were all baffled. Some contended 
that Hardtack deserved no credit, but 
simply happened to have an unusually fine 
team of mules. He never bothered to argue 
the point. Now and again he and Wally 
would look at each other during these dis- 
cussions, but nobody remarked these fleet- 
ing glances. 

‘““Why the Sam Hill can’t you both sit 
still, instead of always breaking away some- 
wheres?’”’ demanded a comrade during a 
little session with the dice after they had 
come back from the Front. It was still an 
hour to dawn. 


April 20,1918 


“Need the sleep,” said Hardtack. 

“Huh!” was the retort. “‘Got a hen on 
somewheres, I’ll bet. Come on! I’ll rol) 
you for five franes.”’ 

The worthy pair declined. They were 
sadly in need of rest, they asserted, and 
forthwith went to bed. At least they de 
parted from that spot. 

A few days later the sergeant approached 
the supply officer and reported, ‘‘Sir, we’ye 
got less forage than we ought to have.” 

“How much short? Where has it gone?” 

“T don’t know, sir. Maybe some of the 
natives have stolen it.” 

An investigation ensued. A quantity 0 
grain and hay was missing; that was plainly 
evident. But as to where it had gone no. 
body could furnish a clew. 

“Put a double guard over the stuff, ser 
geant,”’ ordered the lieutenant. 

a CS sir 

It was done. And for several days there 
after Slum was seized with fits of loud anc 
melancholy braying. What the explana 
tion may be I don’t know, but his voca 
efforts had a bad effect on the others of thi 
team; they lost weight. Then anothe 
supply of forage was received and the mule 
obtained their proper rations for awhile. 


Hardtack Stops One 


It was the last week of the battalion’ 
tour in the trenches. In a few days’ tim’ 
they would be relieved and go back fo 
“‘rest’’—that is to say, they would mare) 
back to some village beyond the shellin, 
area and there clean up for inspection; ani 
after that they would go to work on build 
ing barracks or an ammunition dump o 
fixing a line of trenches or helping on 
narrow-gaugerailroad. ‘‘ Rest’’ means noth 
ing with our present shortage of labor, ani 
the fighting troops must do eight and te 
hours a day even after a stay in the fron 
trenches. It’s mighty tough; but c’est 1 
guerre. The hope is that these condition 
will soon be remedied, for as things are no} 
there are no men in Europe doing harder ¢ 
longer hours than the American soldiers ¢ 
the force occupying the Front. 

Hardtack and Wally carried up the re 
tions and some other supplies one night an 
were returning homeward when the boche 
suddenly began a brisk shelling of the roac 

“Oh, oh!” said Wally with a whistl 
““Something’s coming off!” 

“‘Shucks, no. Maybe they think the 
lief’s to-night.” 

They drove along. Shells came shrie 
ae and exploded in the fields at the 
right. 

cs Must think our batteries are over yor 
der,” remarked Hardtack indifferently. | 
notice they fling a lot along here.” } 

“There'll be dirty work at the cros 
roads,” answered Wally, listening to 
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breath and hang on till we make the turn 
said his friend. He neither quickened 
team’s pace nor moved in the seat. 

The shelling had stopped and all w; 
quiet when they entered the town. Th 
passed the battered church, and now t 
fork was directly ahead of them. Hardta 
began to croon a song of the old South. 

“All right so far ” began Wall 
and just then the whole world seemed ° 
rock round them. They had heard no she 
but the concussion buffeted them like 
giant wave, and the wagon in which th 
aS riding disappeared from under the 

egs. 

When Wally picked himself up from tl 
ditch one of the mules was just getting 
its feet and the others were tugging to ] 
gone. Before he could seize them thr 
started off down the road with the forepa 
of the wagon hanging at their heels. 

And where was Hardtack? Where, i 
deed? He was lying on the ground abo! 
ten feet distant. As Wally bent over hi 
he came to life and began to swear. 

“Where is it, ol’ timer? Hurt bad?” 

“T dunno. It’s here—in my side. He 
me up, Wally.” 

The assistant teamster put one of Har 
tack’s arms over his own shoulders and hé 
carried him to the shelter of some hous¢ 
Then he ran for help and presently rea 
peared with several doughboys. Amol 
them they carried Hardtack to a dressil 
station in a dugout, though he kept insis 
ing that he could walk. 

A surgeon dressed his wound and tel 
phoned for an ambulance. 

“Ts it as bad as that?” asked Hardta' 
in surprise. 

(Concluded on Page 137): 
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Uniform Cord Stress! 


Better Service—Longer Wear! 


HE sharp thrust of the 

quick start, the tearing 
strain and firm grip for the 
instant stop, the terrific side 
sway in swinging around the 
sharp turn easily and safely, 
—your tires must be built 
with infinite care and pains to 
stand up under this gruelling 
punishment. 


All the more reason why 
you should investigate the 
tires you buy for their longer 
service. 


Improved features in Fed- 
eral cord tire construction 
make them the choice of mo- 
torists who want the best 
service at least cost. 


Four double layers of loose 
flexible cords of great strength, 
impregnated with live, supple 
rubber, are laid side by side 
in diagonal rows to build up 
the carcass. (See sectional 
illustration below.) 


In the final vulcanizing, 
special processes of manufac- 
ture permit the use of inter- 
nal air pressure instead of the 
usual method of cramping the 
tire in rigid metallic molds. 


This results in uniform cord 
stress so that each cord lies 
straight and parallel in the 
finished tire and each cord 
bears its proportionate part 
of the road shock and load. 


Federal cord construction 
is essentially resilient and is 
insulated against internal 
heating, one of the greatest 
foes to long tire life. 


Besides the black non-skid 
Federal Cord there are the 
white non-skid Rugged Tread 
and black non-skid Traffic 
Tread. Let the Federal dealer 
show you these tires that re- 
duce expenses and increase 
mileage, or write us. 


THE FEDERAL RUBBER COMPANY 
OF ILLINOIS 


_ Factories, Cudahy, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of Federal Automobile Tires, Tubes and Sundries, Motorcycle, 
Bicycle and Carriage Tires, Rubber Heels, Fibre Soles, Horse Shoe 
Pads, Rubber Matting and Mechanical Rubber Goods 


The exclusive Double-Cable-Base con- 


struction of four steel cables of great tensile 
strength holds the tire so firmly to the rim, 
that rt cannot possibly rock, shift or slip off. 
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itness 


—as important at home as on the firing line 


HE soldier is physically capable of withstanding the THLETICS will do this for you. Every man an 
rigors of a long campaign. Uncle Sam sees to that. A 
He knows how important it is that his fighting men be 
in condition—be physically capable of keeping up the fight. 
Athletic sports play as important a part at the many army camps as 
military work. Military authorities know that athletics develop the 
mind and eye as well as the body. They know that athletically 
trained men are alert, quick to think and quicker to act. 
It is just as important that you, who stay at home be physically right. 
Your work will be heavier, your duties more arduous. Be prepared 
for these tasks with a clear mind, an alert eye and a vigorous body. 


\ \ 7HETHER your game be golf, tennis, 

baseball or any of the other sports — 
whether you anticipate a fishing or camping 
trip this summer—you will find Wilson 
equipment both dependable and efficient. 
It is built to withstand rigorous and con- 
tinuous use. 


701-709 N. Sangamon St. 
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VERY article which we manufacture 
and sell and design, is made and tested 

by master craftsmen who know the game both 
from the maker’s and the player’s standpoint 
and every article bearing. the Wilson Trade- 
Mark is guaranteed to give satisfaction and 


backed by $45,000,000 capital. 


Mfrs. of Sporting and Athletic Goods 


woman, every boy and girl, regardless of youth 0 

age, should participate in some sort of sport. Pic! 
out your favorite sport and see to it that you devote 
certain amount of time each day to it. 


out find that it will make you feel better—that you will «pte 
” to your morning’s work with increased vigor and a clearer mint 


es you have an hour more of daylight each day. Devote th 
Get out into the big outdoors every day 4 
keep prepared—your fighting strength will help win the war. 


Wilson Sporting and Athletic Equipment 


Is Favored for Every Game 


time to your game. 
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Write for Our New Catalog. 


ET us send you our new Sporting Goov 
Catalog for Spring and Summer or ov 
Fishing Tackle Catalog. Look up the Wils« 
dealer in your vicinity; he is well wor! 
knowing and we will gladly furnish you h 
name upon request. 


ating wer 


| 


| 


Chicago, U. S. 
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(Concluded from Page 134) 

“No, nothing serious. But there’s a 
jlinter of the shell in there and it’ll have 
»eome out. The machine will be here in 
‘teen minutes. Lie down.” 

Hardtack obeyed. He lay ona bunk and 
lked to the men round him, and smoked. 

“There ain’t enough of that ol’ wagon 
ft to make a fire,”’ he observed ruefully. 
Said Wally, rubbing a bruised shoulder, 
{ thought you said the boches didn’t have 
shell with your name on it, Hardtack?” 
‘The mule skinner was at a loss only for 
instant: 

“Well, they didn’t, did they? I’ll leave 
to these boys here.” 

“What would you call that one?” 

“Tt only had my initials,’ answered 
ardtack. ; 

A throbbing noise was now heard out- 
leand a youthful ambulance driver strode 
. He was afresh, cocky boy, with an ease 
manner betokening excellent nerve. 
“Where is he?” 

“Right here,’’ replied the mule skinner, 
ing painfully from the bunk. ‘‘Ready to 
, Buddy? Where’s your li’!’ gocart?”’ 
They helped him into the ambulance and 
started back toward the hospital. Of 
urse lights were forbidden, so the driver 
d to feel his way in the dark. He seemed 
know the curves of the road by intuition, 

that the mule skinner was moved to 
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remark in professional admiration, “‘ You 
sure handle that wheel, Buddy.” 

Hardly had he uttered the words when 
loud imprecations broke out in front and the 
ambulance drove straight for a tree. For- 
tunately it was barely crawling, but the 
shock of the collision tilted the car and 
rolled Hardtack out. He got up unassisted 
and stood watching the driver and his 
helper and Wally right things. 

“Those ration wagons again!’ 
stormed the.driver. A moving blur up the 
road confirmed his diagnosis; the wagons 
had not bothered to stop to investigate the 
trouble. ‘‘They keep right along in the 
middle of the road. Why, the other night I 
nearly ran into one almost in this very 
spot! If I hadn’t turned out I’d have hit 
the team.” 

“Sure!” assented Hardtack. ‘‘What can 
you expect from them roughnecks?”’ 

After some trouble they got the ambu- 
lance in the road again and made the rest 
of the trip without accident. 

At Field Hospital Number Thirteen sev- 
eral orderlies stretched Hardtack out pre- 
paratory to removing his clothes, that he 
might undergo the operation. 

“Say, wait a minute, doc!” he said to an 
officer who was superintending the job. 

“What’s the matter now?” 

“Turn me over, will you, so I kin git a 
coupla grenades out of my hip pocket.” 


CONFESSIONS OF fin 
OPERA SINGER 


(Continued from Page 34) 


day could be gentlemen and comrades 
night. He said their crests were carved 
ove their places on the wall, and no one 
ild belong except those of high birth. All 
s was years ago; and I have no idea 
‘ether such a place still exists. 
Formerly when a sudden silence fell on 
oarty in Germany they would say, ‘“‘A 
atenant pays his debts.’’ Promotion 
$s very slow, and to arrive at a decent 
ome took years. A Bavarian colonel had 
$2000 a year. The equipment of offi- 
's Was very expensive; their parade uni- 
ms must always be spotless, and though 
1 might wear tricot cloth every day 
ar parade uniform must be of the finest 
yadcloth and your sword knots of shining 
ver, though a dash of rain would ruin 
th. The scarlet collars were more ex- 
vagant even than the white cloth ones, 
‘white might be cleaned at least once 
th gasoline, but scarlet was too delicate, 
1 the slightest perspiration made a last- 
) stain. This was all before the war, 
sugh, and perhaps the dazzling uniforms 
ve all given place to dull khaki. If so 
rmany is the drabber, for the color was 
ing to make one’s heart leap. In Darm- 
\ he first four rows in the orchestra 
ce reserved for officers, at reduced rates, 
1 that beautiful border of color always 
med the stage in a brilliant band on 
ra nights. 
n Metz the rule against appearing in 
vil” on the street was Very strict, and 
'— used to come to see us in a full set 
‘tennis flannels, brandishing a racket, 
ugh he had never played in his life! In 
rmstadt the same strictness prevailed. 
‘friend of ours, a major holding a very 
|h position, had to dodge round corners 
‘en he was out of uniform, in case the 
itible General Pleuskow should see him 
oo him twenty-four hours’ room 
lest! 
3y the way, when General Pleuskow, 
0 was about six feet ten, was in France 
‘a young man the French made a quip 
mut him. ‘Who is the tallest officer in 
, German Army?” was the question, and 
| answer was: “‘Pleuskow, because he is 
ts que haut.’ 


asional réle in operetta. They found 
/y could use me for smart ladies in such 
/ags as Dollar Prinzessin, and I greatly 
joyed the dancing and gayety of those 
formances. We had many operas in the 
jertoire that are seldom or never heard of 
chis country: Evangelimann, Hans Heil- 
|, Sieben Schwaben, all of Lortzing’s— 
dine, Wildschuetz, Weisse Dame, Zar 

Zimmermann—and soon. Such things 
Fra Diavolo and Lustige Weiber were 
vays delightful to play. 


We gave Konigskinder the first year it 
was brought out in Germany. Our clever 
Kempin designed charming sets for it, lit 
in the modern way, and the soprano, 
though a plain little thing, had a heavenly 
sympathetic voice, with a floating quality 
most appealing in the high part. During 
the premiere at the end of the last act, just 
as we were taking our calls from an enthusi- 
astic public, a strange bearded man stepped 
out of the wings and joined us. Humper- 
dinck, of course, whom I recognized in a 
minute from his pictures. He said nothing 
to any of us, and we often speculated why he 
did not. He must have been pleased with 
the production or he would not have shown 
himself; indeed, we heard he was pleased, 
but no word was vouchsafed us. 

For our geese we had gray Pomeranian 
beauties and immense white birds from 
Italy. The Italians, besides being bigger, 
were more numerous; they saw their op- 
portunity to bully the Teutons within an 
inch of their lives, and they took it. There 
was a tank of real water on the stage, in 
which they loved to splash; but do you sup- 
pose a German goose was ever allowed to 
go near it? Ominous hisses kept them 
away, and they hated hissing, as all actors 
do. The foreigners gobbled up all the food 
before the others could get it, and the only 
time that there was any unanimity among 
them was when they were doing something 
they should not. One night the largest 
Italian stepped into a depression near the 
footlights, caught his foot, squawked 
loudly and passed on. The second largest 
immediately followed suit; there were 
eleven of them, and they all in turn caught 
a foot, squawked and waddled on—to the 
great delight of the audience. It was ago- 
nizing for us on the stage. 

Animals were always a trial to the per- 
formers, though considered to lend a sure 
magnificence from the manager’s point of 
view. Weused to have a pack of hounds in 
the first-act finale of Tannhauser. They 
always behaved beautifully and were al- 
lowed to run without leashes. One night, 
however, our little round prompter, named 
“Boberle”’ by the tenor, as she was as broad 
as she was long, had taken her bread and 
sausages into her tiny pen. The dogs sud- 
denly winded this, made a dive for the 
prompter’s box, scratched out the package 
and devoured the contents, poor Boberle in 
helpless rage prompting the while. Since 
that night the dogs have been chained two 
and two. 

We often had famous guests. Edyth 
Walker sang several times with us, and 
Knote quite as often. Schumann-Heink, a 
great friend of the Grand Duke’s—she told 
me she would go through fire for him—sang 
Azucena. She had always been my girl- 
hood’s idol and my ideal of an artist, so I 
embraced the opportunity to send her a 
wreath. They said she was much pleased 
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TYLE, beauty and 
serviceability are 
qualities eloquently de- 
scriptive of Neverleek Top 
Material. 
pecially to meet the exact- 


It is made es- 


ing requirements of motor- 
It stands up 
well under all conditions 


ing service. 


of climate and looks well 
all the time. It is used 
as standard equipment on 
nearly fifty makes of high 
grade cars. 


How about your car? 


A new top would improve 
its appearance wonder- ° 
fully. Many motorists are 
rejuvenating their present 
cars by equipping them 
with new tops of Never- 
leek. 
about a new top or write 


See your dealer 


us for further information 
about Neverleek. TIllus- 
trated booklet on request. 


F.S. CARR COMPANY 


31 Beach St., Boston, Mass. 
969 Woodward Ave.,Detroit 


Trade-Mark Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Off. 


Cut Your Own 


Hair! 


Of Course! Why Not! 


Now that a wonderful but simple invention 
has made it as easy as combing. 
wasting time and money in the barber shop — 
no more letting your hair grow too long and in- 
terfering with your own advancement. 
your hair at its most becoming length with a 


UCAN Safety Hair Cutter 


No more 


Keep 


SAVES TIME AND MONEY-—IT’S AS EASY AS COMBING 


It had to come—a device for cutting your own 
air. 

This is no experiment. It is being used by 

thousands of red-blooded men who know a good 

thing when they see one. 

We have testimonial letters from all over the 

United States. 

How long are you going to wait before you begin 

cutting your own hair and having it the way 

you want it? 

You don’t need skill or practice. There is no 

trick about it. You simply comb your hair, and 


UCAN SALES CORPORATION 


1046 Woolworth Bldg., New York City 


$900 


the keenly tempered blades, honed specially for 
hair cutting, cut your hair evenly and smoothly 
to exactly the length you want. Mothers want a 
UCAN to cut their boys’ hair at home. 
Get your UCAN from your dealer or direct from 
us—$2.00 in Khaki Kit with 6 specially honed 
blades—$2.75 if you want outfit in wood box, 
* plush lined, leatherette covered. If you are not 
entirely satisfied, we will send your money back. 
That is our absolute guarantee. Send check, post 
office or express money order. or cash today for 
your UCAN. You owe it to your personal appear- 
ance and your own self-interest. Send Now. / 


fi 
x UCAN 


a SALES 
CORPORATION 


Z, 1046 Woolworth Bid. 

f New York City 

Iam enclosing 

A ve check post office 
ee express money order 
a La. for $2.00 for which send me 
3 Serer ss UCAN Safety Hair Cutter. 
mie I understand that if this is not 
wa satisfactory you will return my 
money. 


Dealers Name__ 


. write for our terms 
This is areal opportunity / Address = psa 2s AE 
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No Political 
Axes to Grind 


The Christian Science 
Monitor —the international 
daily newspaper—has no po- 
litical axes to grind. Its con- 
cept of its responsibility is not 
limited by partisan affiliations. 
Its endeavor is to support and 
protect every righteous ac- 
tivity expressed individually 
or nationally. It is also ready 
to risk the displeasure of even 
the most humanly powerful 
interests and systems, in 
order that the light of pub- 
licity shall penetrate their 
motives and actions. 


The Christian Science 
Monitor is on general sale 
throughout the world at 
news stands, hotels and 
Christian Science reading- 


rooms at 3c a copy. A 
monthly trial subscription by 
mail anywhere in the world 
for 75c, a sample copy on re- 


quest. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U.S. A, 


Conti tal $ 
6Cyl Motors L48 


Here’s a big bargain :— Brand new six-cylinder 
genuine Continental motors, size 34% x 54, 
suitable for trucks, pleasure cars or motor boats. 
Complete with Bosch magneto, Schebler car- 
buretor and Auto-Lite generator—all for $148.00, 


less than one-third cost. 


All motors positively 
new and unused, never 
having been removed 
from the original crates 
in which they were 
shipped out by the Con- 
tinental Motors Cor- 

a poration. Blue prints 
and other engineering 
data furnished on _ re- 
quest. Immediate ship- 
ment, guaranteed. 


Standard Motor Parts Co., 581 Franklin St., Detroit 


s 
For a Quick Spurt! 
You can depend upon an oe Town to carry you first 
over the finish line. Old Towns are light, speedy 
and staunch. A lifetime of experience ee us 
to give you “the aster 
Old Town Canoe’’—complete in every 
Canoe Co. detail, Get an Old Town. 
757 Middle St With its use come strength 
and energy. Prices $39 
up. Dealers every- 
awhere. Send for 
catalog. 


For Your Empty Bags 
Don't throw away a single bag—they're 
worth money to you. Prices are’way up 
now. Cashin onall you have, But bi 
sure you get our prices before you sell 
single one. We guarantee most libera 
grading. Over 20 years in business is 
your assurance of a square deal every 
time. We buy any quantity. Freight 
paid onallshipments to Werthan, Find 
out what real satisfaction is. Write 
quick, stating what you have. Address 
WERTHAN BAG CO. : 
75 Dock St. St. Louis, Mo. © 


TREAT YOURSELF TO THE BEST 


GEM KANT-LEAK “*f_,,, 
ell LEVER SELF FILLER, pases. 


GEM FOUNTAIN PEN CORP.N.Y. 


lution broke. 
miralty I got to Norway on a converted 
warship and was the first American to reach 
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by the attention from a contralto! She 
used some of my paint to make up with, 
and I proudly have the stubs to this day. 
She made us all laugh in rehearsal. When 


‘she said in the last act that they would find 


only a skeleton when they came to drag her 
from prison she passed her hands over her 
ample contours and emitted a spontaneous 
chuckle that was irresistibly infectious. 
Bahr-Mildenburg came to us also and re- 
vealed to me what Ortrud might be. Espe- 
cially in the first act was she overwhelming. 
In playing the part later I always felt her 
influence, and many things I do in that act 
were inspired by thoughts she gave me. 
Watch most Ortruds in that scene: They 
simply stand in what they consider mantled 
inscrutability, trying to portray evil in a 
heavy, unsubtle manner; and then see 
Bahr-Mildenburg if you can. All the really 
great people I have ever met are unpre- 
tentious and charming to work with. 

There was an excellent store of men’s 
costumes to call on; beautiful embroidered 
coats and waistcoats from the eighteenth 
century, real uniforms of many regiments 
of bygone days, and the best Wagnerian 
barbaricstuff I have ever seen, with perhaps 
one exception. 

One of the principal men singers was a 
tall, dark fellow, with a most passionate dis- 
position. We played together often and he 
fell very much in love with me. One day 
when we were all together at a woods coffee- 
house his wife asked him how he had 
broken his watch, which she found smashed 
on the floor one morning. He said he had 
dropped it while reading the night before; 
but he told me he had been sitting thinking 
of me long after his wife had retired, and 
suddenly saw his watch shattered in a 
thousand pieces on the floor across the 
room, where he had hurled it. He was 


WHO'S WHO=AND WHY 


Isaac F. Marcosson 
Alin Autobiography 


most compelling human interest narrative 


of modern success. This theory has been 


confirmed by the commandeering of commer- 
cial genius by Great Britain in the war and 
must inevitably be duplicated by the United 
States if she desires to do her full share in 
the?conduct of the great conflict. While on 


Tue Post I had the good fortune to per- 


suade John D. Archbold to break the thirty 
years’ silence of the Standard Oil Company 


and make the first authorized defense of 


that corporation over his own signature. 


In the summer of 1915 I went to England 


to get the English material for the life of 


Charles Frohman, which I wrote. Then 


began my wartime commuting across the 
Atlantic. 
all-season ticket on the American Line and 
have had it punched pretty regularly ever 
since. Going to the war becomes a habit— 
a very dangerous one to be sure, but with 
many compensations. 


I bought what amounted to an 


I have made four trips to Europe since 
1915. They include many more journeys 


to the various war zones. I have been shot 
at in every language and projectile known 
to the Central Powers and on all the prin- 
cipal battlefields. 
respondent tried to make a snapshot of 
me in Gorizia one day last September an 
Austrian shell broke up the party and came 
near breaking us up. It cured me of trying 
to be photographed under fire. 


When an English cor- 


I was in London when the Russian Revo- 
Thanks to the British Ad- 
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devoted to his littleson—a charming, sunny 


little chap, with the dark coloring of his 
father. 

When I think of these former comrades 
of mine I cannot but wonder what the war 
has done to them. The Hun element was, 
I am sure, not in all of them, but I can 
remember it in one. This impossible per- 
son, frightfully conceited, lacking abso- 
lutely in humor, annoyed and goaded me 
through two long years with his boorish 


manners, low ideas of American life, loudly 
expressed, and crass ignorance of all ideals 


of living. 

I came to rehearsal one day and found 
my colleagues assembled in the greenroom 
looking very grave over something. This 
man H. said, ‘“‘Ah, here she is!”’ Then 
he proceeded to hand round to everyone a 
clipping, which seemed to hurt and annoy 
them all. He would not show it to me, in- 
sinuating that I knew all about it. This 
I stood for an hour and a half; finally I 
insisted on seeing the clipping, which was 
from the leading paper of a neighboring 
city. The critic reviewed a premiére we 
had just given, slating everyone but my- 
self, and saying that I belonged on the 
world stage. 

This had been sufficient grounds for my 
persecutor to explain the bad criticisms 
of my other colleagues to them by telling 
them that I had an affair with this, to me, 
of course, utterly unknown, unheard-of 
critic. When I realized just what he meant 
I saw black, seized a property crook stick 
that lay on the table and struck him vio- 
lently on the arm. ‘I then came to and 
rushed to the window to cool off. He took 
the blow without a word, and when I 
finally turned back from the window, ready 
in a revulsion of feeling to tell him that I 
was sorry to have hurt him, I found the 
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Petrograd from the outside world after the 
upheaval which dethroned the Czar. Dur- 
ing the new democracy’s first joy-ride with 
freedom I had the opportunity of meeting 
all the leading figures in that perilous Drama 
of Regeneration, from Kerensky down. 
Since I am acting as “barker” for my 
own small career it may be of remote inter- 
est to say that between October, 1916, and 
October, 1917, I published four books which 
not only show the range of a somewhat 
strenuous life but indicate the varied paths 
it has followed. They include the Life of 
Frohman; an interpretation of Prepared- 
ness in the terms of Major General Leonard 
Wood’s career; a first-hand study of world 
war economics embodied in The War After 


-the War and The Rebirth of Russia. 


During these past two years I have had 
the rare privilege of coming in contact with 
practically every outstanding general and 
statesman of the Allies; I have been with all 
the six Allied Armies in the field and I have 
had the great honor of standing on thesacred 
soil of the four Valhallas of Allied Valor: 
Ypres, Verdun, the Somme and the Carso. 

Life indeed has been one front after an- 
other—all fronts except the straight front! 


Josephine Daskam Bacon 
An Autobiography 


what I mean, when it comes totouching little 
reminiscences of how I sold my first story! 

Of course, if you can write, it is as easy as 
breathing. The hard part of writing is sit- 
ting still, all alone, on a chair, and not doing 
anything else. I was extremely lazy, as a 
child,and much averse to playing silly games 
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others all smiling broadly, in relief t 
had cleared the matter up. Of course 
of them had believed for a second what 
had tried to make them believe. 


sphinx and a siren during the performan 
The mechanical part of the producti 
with its flying witches, flying swings 
Faust and the devil, traps, dark chang 
built-up effects reaching from the fo 
lights to almost the level of the prosceni 
and a thousand and one details, was 
aged without a hitch. 

Butterfly we gave for the first time 
I was there, and the Grand Duke c 
great interest in the performance. ] 
sent down some beautiful kimonos fro , 
private collection for the Butterfly to 
but paid me the compliment of letting x 
get my own. IJ had searched costumers a 
Japanese shops in vain, in London, 
and Berlin, for a plain-colored kimono su 
as servants wear, and finally got one dire 
from Japan. The Suzukis I have alw: 
seen have been attired like second edi 
of Butterfly, not realizing in the ee 
value of the contrast to them if they look 
like areal servant. I have had letters fre 
people who knew the East intimately, 
attending a performance in company 
real Japanese, have said very flatteri 
things about my portrayal of the man 
of aJapanese. This, considering my heigl 
has always pleased me immensely. If y 
can feel that even one person in a ve 
audience knows, understands and ang 
ciates the study you have put upon a 
to make it true to life you feel rewarded, 

~ Editor’s Note—This is the third in a. ‘adi 
articles by Kathleen Howard. The fourth and 
will appear in an early issue. | 


where you run about trying to catch som 
body or something. So I used to sit 
read and let the people in the stories d 
that for me. You can’t do that for mg 
years without perceiving that you mig 
as well write the stories yourself, becau 
you have read them all. 
So I wrote stories and put them in eny 
lopes, and somebody at the other end se 
back checks to me to send them a 
stories I wrote. Sol did. AndI hav 
it for years and years. I suppose I 
continue to do it till my hair is white, 
cause I shall always be extremely uny 
to be financially dependent upon anyht 
and writing is the easiest way to preye 
this that I know anything about. 
It is easier than typewriting, I show 
suppose, because typewriting is noisy 
you have to sit up very straight ap. 
ently. It is easier than being an ed 
because he has to go to his office, al 
dislike the idea of that. It must be e 
than type setting, because they hav 
stand up; and it can’t be so smelly 
bookbinding, because of the paste. 
So, from my point of view, it is necess: 
about the easiest part of the magazine k 
ness there is, and we all know there mus 
magazines, because look at the advert 
matter that has to get through the 1 m 
There simply have to be authors, yous 
And we are the only ones who don’t h 
to pass any tests or really learn how t 
anything. J 
I can’t even learn the Internation a 
nal Code—but nobody is asked to v it 
biography on the basis of signaling si 
words to the minute! 
It is all very confusing to me. 
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America-at-war and her allies demand that the railroads keep 
their locomotives and cars out of the repair-shops and on the 
rails. Which is another way of saying: Buy metal for railroad 
equipment that stands up in service—that minimizes overhead 
expense by minimizing costly replacements. 


Remember you must pay the price for the metals you now buy. And you 
will continue to pay the price. But you can make each dollar go a great deal 
further if you will utilize Armco (American Ingot) Iron for your sheet metal 
and plate metal needs. In the long run you will find Armco Iron to be 
the iy” an and most serviceable material for such purposes. 


The ww AtGes of any railroad metal scrap-heap tell a sinister story of the 
destructiveness and costliness ofrust. The making of Armco Ironis an unceas- 
ing battle against rust—a relentless hunt for the impurities that cause rust. 
The greatest known rust-resistance is woven into every pound of Armco Iron. 


As a welding material alone, Armco Iron can save the railroads thousands 
of tons of metal equipment which is now being thrown away because it is 
not sufficiently recognized that Armco Iron has perfect welding properties. 
And Armco Iron has unusual workability and high electrical conductivity. 


HOPPER CARS 
The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road has employed Armco Iron in the con- 
struction of hopper cars, polished boiler 
jackets, and as the welding material for 
locomotive and car repair work. 


COALING STATIONS 
Armco Iron has been utilized by the hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons for coaling stations 
and other railroad uses in Panama because 
its unusual rust-resistance makes it the most 
practical material for the purpose. 


COAL PIERS 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has used 
Armco Iron for waterproofing the feeder pits 
on its great coal-loading pier at Curtis Bay, 
Md. The conveyor belting also is protected 
by a decking of Armco Iron. 


SIGNS 
Many railroads are using the Armco Iron 
Milled Letter Signs (Lylesigns) with white 
lettering on black background. Furnished 
in standard or special designs by conveniently 
located factories. 


CULVERTS Thousands of Armco Iron Culverts are in railroad service because of their 
rust-resistance, the labor-saving ease with which they can be installed, their ability to 
withstand the tremendous strain of rail traffic, their all-round economy and serviceability. 


Write for Armco Iron literature applied to your needs. Ask for 
the advice of our specialists in sheet and plate metal service. 


Other forms which Armco Iron takes for 
railroad purposes include Coal-Chutes, 
Water Tanks, Oil Storage Tanks, Metal 
Passenger, Freight, and Mine Cars, 
Smoke-Stacks, Third Rails, Sheet Car 
Roofing, Boiler Tubes, Fences, Tie Plates, 
Equalizer Bars, Metal Lath, Window 
Frames, and Ventilating Ducts. 


The American Rolling Mill Company 


The trade mark ARMCO carries the 
assurance that iron bearing that mark 
is manufactured by The American 
Rolling Mill Company, with the skill, 
intelligence, and fidelity associated 
with its products, and hence can be 
depended upon to possess in the high- 
est degree the merit claimed for it. 


DEPARTMENT 906 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
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Why Spoil Good Clothes on Soiled Cushions? 


Bright and clean Gordon Easy-On Seat Covers make you forget all the grease and 
dirt of travel-worn cushions. 


Your own selection from twenty-four beautiful and durable fabrics in plain 
colors, mixtures and stripes, Gordon Tailored-to-Fit your car, isan investment 
that will pay as long as you own a car—save your clothes, the family’s clothes 
and more—spare you the embarrassment of an ugly streak or ruinous spot on 

the clothes of a friend you have invited for a drive. 


You can be sure of a fit and full benefit of the upholstery springs if you in- 
sist on having Gordon’s. The ‘‘Sectional Overlap Lazyback’’ makes Gordon 
Covers ‘“‘adjustable”’ and forms a corner that yields to upholstery movements. 

See fabric samples at your favorite dealer’s, Practically any dealer can 
get Gordon Easy-On Seat Covers for you—merely state the name, year and 
model of your car—Covers are made in three days and shipped ready to 
put on—No measuring; no fitting. Pattere: ‘pr more than a thousand car 
models in our cutting room. ene be 

Reasonably priced from $9.00 for FS Ofus, ’ snd up for larger cars, Order 
your Covers now, and enjoy their economy on your new car, or renew 
the freshness of your old car. 

Send fora copy of our beautifully illustrated ‘‘Printed Samples’’ book. 
Accessory Dealers, Car Dealers, Garagemen: Send for our sample 
book, prices and special dealer’s proposition, Your jobber can 
supply you. 


The J. P. Gordon Company 
402 Naghten St. Columbus, Ohio 


If your top has become shabby, worn or 
leaky, replace it at small cost. Ask your 
dealer for Tailored-to-Fit ‘‘Gordon’’ Top 
Recoverings. They are easily attached over 
old bows and padding. 

A complete Recovering outfit consists of 
Roof, Quarter and Rear Curtain, and includes 
all necessary tacks and binding to put it on. 

“Gordon” Top Recoverings can be secured 
in carriage rubber, artificial leather, silk mo- 
hair or cotton mohair, and are tailored to fit 
perfectly over the old frame and padding. 
Priced from $13.00 up. 

See your dealer or write us. 


Trhilllll iil hype 


Its the Blade that 
Does the Work. 


O matter what razor 

you use— it’s the 
blade that counts. If your 
blade is nght you are assured 
of a good shave—if it’s a 
Gem Damaskeene youmake 
assurance doubly sure. 


In sealed, waxed-paper 
wrapped package—dust, 
rust and moisture proof— 
each blade and blade edge 
protected. Seven blades, 
$41 50c in Canada. 
New ea 
00 pact. Khaki Service 
___ outfit, includes Gem 
——  Damaskeene Razor 
complete with seven 


bladesand shaving and strop- 
ping handles, Outfit $1.50 in Canada, 


Gem Cutlery Company, Inc., New York 


Canadian Branch 
591 St. Catherine Street, W., Montreal 


GEM) 
cam JJAMASKEENFRAZOR 
BLADES 


Quality Hosieryis Good Economy 


It pays in style, wear and comfort. By making Notaseme seam- 
less, we add to its strength and lengthen its wear. The cost saved 
makes possible finer quality material at the price. 


Notaseme is durable, too, with heel and toe specially but com- 
fortably reénforced. 


Lisle, Mercerized, Sitk 
For Men, Women and Children, 30c to $1.50 


Style Perfect 
Fits snugly and with- 
out wrinkling. Note 
the fine, sheer appear- 
ance of the trim fitting 
ankle. 


Comfortable 
Knitted to exact size 
and shape. No seams 
to rip, wear and chafe. 
Ideal for every-day 
wear. 


Remember: All Notaseme is Seamless, but 
not all Seamless is Notaseme. 
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“That’s what we 
want on our 
house’ — 


This will introduce to you the ‘‘Big 


Four” in Barrett Roofings. 


‘This line offers an attractive, dura- 


ble and economical covering for 
every steep-roafed building in America, 
including residences, garages, farm- 
buildings, factories, etc., etc. 


We call tt the ‘‘Everlastic System of 
Roofings,”’ 


These roofings make it possible for 


_ you to have exactly the kind of roof 


you want at a reasonable price. 


They may be had in rolls and in 
shingles, plain or in colors, and offer 
more in beauty and durability per 


dollar expended than is offered in any 
other line. 


Everlastic Roofings are made of the 
best waterproofing materials. They 
are made to endure. They are made 
by a company with sixty years’ ex- 
perience in the roofing business. 


We know how to make the best roof- 
ings, and we stand behind every 
product bearing our name. 


Booklet Free 


In the panel to the right are a few 
details about each of these roofings. 
Read what it says. Then, if you are 
interested, write us for iMustrated book- 
/et covering any or all of the lines and 
it will be mailed you immediately. 


The Bape Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St.Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limirep: 


Montreal Toronto 


Winnipeg Vancouver 


Co 
St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N. S. 


“The Big Four’ 


Everlastic “Rubber” qs 
Roofing 


A recognized standard among 
so-called “‘rubber’’ roofings. 
Famous for extreme durability. 
Made of the best waterproofing 
materials, it defies wind and 
weather and insures dry, com- 
fortable buildings under all con- 
(a = ditions. The best 
=e roofing in the 

world for the price. 


Everlastic 
Slate- 
Surfaced Roofing 


Handsome enough for a cottage 


or home, economical enough for 
a barn or garage. Has a fire-re- 


sisting surface of crushed slate. 
Comes in rolls in two colors of 
the natural slate, red or green. 


Made of high-grade felt, thoroughly water- 
proofed, surfaced with crushed slate, either 
red or green. Laid in strips of four shingles 
in one at about one-fourth the cost in labor 
and time for ordinary shingles. Give you a 
roof of unusual artistic : 

beauty at astonishingly gates et, . 
low cost. Ree se ete 


Everlastic 
Tylike Shingles 


Same material as Ever- 
lastic Multi-Shingles, 
but cut into individual 
shingles. Laid exactly 
like ordinary shingles, 
but much more easily 
and quickly. 
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Munsing Union Suits are famous for 
For the name of the Munsingwear dealer in your town, address i 
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Don’t ask for just underwear—ask for Munsingwear. 
They are made from the best materials obtainable and are perfect in workmanship 


ade from them weigh only a few ounces. 


More than ten million Muns 
Whether you are tall or short 


“IT’S TRUE ECONOMY TO BU 


give you the utmost in comfort and 


at garments m 
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satisfied users. 
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An Illustrated Week’ ee) 


DRAWN BY 
SARAH S. STILWELL WEBER 
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IRVIN S. COBB— ELIZABETH FRAZER— GEORGE PATTULLO— WILL IRWIN 
CHARLES E. VAN LOAN—MAXIMILIAN FOSTER—F. BRITTEN AUSTIN 


The rug on the 
floor is Congo- 
leum Art-Rug No. 
342. The 6x9 ft. 
size retails for $8.50. 
It is impossible to show 
here the many charming 
colors in this design. 


Sanitary —Easy to Clean - 
T IS impossible for any kind of dirt, ashes, 
grit, dust, mud, etc., to ‘grind into’’aCongo- 
leum Art-Rug, because the surface is hard and 
non-absorbent. So there is never any back- 
breaking sweeping or beating necessary. A 
damp mop is all you need to keep these Rugs 
clean. Think whata great convenience thatis! 


Designed by Experts 
The beautiful patterns shown in Congoleum 
Art-Rugs have all been designed for us by 
artists who understand the importance of 
choosing color-tones that will harmonize pleas- 
antly with the average home furnishings. 
There are designs suitable for any room in the 
house where a low-priced rug is desired. 


Some Congoleum Advantages 
Congoleum Art-Rugs lie flat without fastening and 
do not “‘kick up”’ or curl at the edges. They are 
sanitary. They are rot-proof. They contain no 
burlap. They are economical because of our pat- 
ented processes that reduce costs. They wear 
longer than other printed floor-coverings. 


Gold Seal 


Here Is What They Cost 


Congoleum Art-Rugs will be found at your dealer’s 
in the following popular sizes and low prices: 


3 feetx 44 feet, ...... $2.10 each 
3 feetx6 feet, .. 6). -o 2:00,each 
6 feetx9 feet, ...... 8.50 each 
714 feetx9 feet, ..... - 10.60 each 
9 feetx9 feet, . -\a een 2.7 5.each 
SP) feetix 101) feet, 2. ei -neee 14.85 each 
9:  feetacoI Ze vfeet;.<, tine 17.00 each 


Prices in the Far West and South are 15% higher than 
those quoted; in Canada prices are 25% higher. 
All prices subject to change without notice. 


Send for the new Rug Color-Chart 


We have prepared a beautiful color-chart showing 
the Art-Rugsinactual colors. It givesmany valuable 
hints on making your floors beautiful at little cost. 
Just write your name and address on a post-card 
and mail it to the nearest office. We'll send you 
the chart at once. 


San Francisco 


Philadelphia 

Chicago Company Boston 
Montreal Toronto 
Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S. 


RUGS 


a P ART-RUGS AND 
/ FLOOR-COVERINGS 


((xooLzutt 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY WILL 
BE REFUNDED 


A DAMP CLOTH Witt, REMOVE 
SEAL if {¥ STICKS TO GOODS 


This Gold Seal 
Prevents Mistakes 


Sometimes people think they are buying 
Congoleum just because the dealer says 
“This is a felt-base material.’ But listen! 
It isn't Congoleum unless it's marked with 
the above Gold Seal pasted on the face of 
the rug. You won't go wrong if you see 


the Gold Seal. 


Be Sure to Get 
Genuine Congoleum 


Congoleum Art-Rugs are so 
popular, and there are so 
many people asking for them, 
that it is just human nature 
for the dealer who doesn’t 
handle Congoleum to try to 
sell you something he says 
is “just as good.” 

There is one sure way to 
tell the genuine Congoleum 
at a glance. LOOK FOR 
THE NEW GOLD SEAL 
(illustrated above) bearing 
our broad “money back” 
guarantee, which you will 
find pasted on the face of 
only the real Congoleum 
Art-Rugs and Floor-Cover- 
ings. 

If you don’t see the Gold 
Seal, insist that the dealer 
show youthename* Congo- 
leum’’ stamped on the back. 
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= \ i OU can buy this watch, which shows the time in 
4% the dark as clearly as in the light, for only $2.25 


T is the new Ingersoll Radio- No one ever knows how much -—wrist watches and a special 
lite—with figures and hands he needs a day-and-night watch Service Watch which may be 
that glow in the dark and show  uutil be has carried: Ghe. (tas. carried in the blouse pocket. 
| particularly useful as an under- 


the time as clear as day. , 
z the- -pillow watch. ~*~ Motorists 


For soldier or sailor, there is no 
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lt The substance ha the figures and need it; so do sportsmen, travel- gift like a watch, nothing so use- 

ee hands contains a minute quantity — jer. night ce acchmen, farmers ful, nothing consulted so often, no- 

4 Be - 2 : : S, > 

if of real radium, thus making it Sead ama. : thins such a constant reminie 

ti permanently luminous without oe of the folks at home. 

re need of exposure to the light. | The Two-in-One andthe ee 

re e del cilere’s an n Ingersoll dealer near 

i This luminosity, like the watch, watches are widely us yours Big i ree aa 


is guaranteed. and by women in the hor he 
Two-in-One on the desk, dress- 
ing table or piano, : and beside the 
bed at night. a 


soon for the demand for Ingersolls : 


The Ingersoll Radiolite is a oe larger than the eu pote 


2.4-hour-a-day watch—a modern. 
watch. It is the watch for people Oe - 
who demand full-time service POE men in the service, Imad. 
from the things they own.. dition, there are soldie 


Rosr. Ee ee & Bro. 
2 New York — SS 


Boston Chicago 


Montreal 


Waterbury 
: \ Radiolite 
$4.50. 
Small, stylish 
jeweled 
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Waterbury Wrist Radiolite, 
- jeweled, sturdy, $5.50 
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How can you save wool? 


“Economy in the consumption of all the 
things needed by the-nation for the winning 
of the war—the releasing of labor and matertals 
from the pursuits of peace to the business of 
war—these fundamental necessities of our war 
program must be understood by all our people 
if we are to put our whole strength behind our 
men in France.”’ 


(From a statement by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, published in the-Chicago Tribune.) 


GANS wool is one of the things the country 
needs, and it’s one of the things you can do 
‘The best way to save wool is to stop wasting it; 
fabrics that don’t give long wear are not econ- 
omy; they’re waste 


The economy is in the service that all-wool 
fabrics give;xsuch clothes wear so much longer, | 
and look so much better, that even at the higher 
price they cost less, and waste less 


That’s why we make our clothes of all-wool fab- 
rics; they save in service Our label is the sign; 
a small thing to look for, a big thing to find. 


Hart Schaftner & Marx 


Good Clothes Makers 


April 27, 1916 
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CHT ONG” 
said a sergeant 
errtuet fealty it 


“Less noise there!” 

The irregular 
trench, traversed at 
short intervals, was 
choked with close- 
packed men, above 
whose deep-helmeted 
headsabayonetglinted 
faintly here and there 
in the twilight. The 
first stars were just be- 
ginning to appear in a 
night that would be 
moonless. Noncom- 
missioned officers 
pushed their way 
through the throng, 
verifying the equip- 
ment of their men, 
emphasizing final 
warnings and instruc- 
tions. Their tone was 
businesslike; their 
serutiny the keen 
matter-of-fact scrutiny 
of a trainer before the 
race. 

The double rank of 
men, who filled the 
trench from traverse 
to traverse on a com- 
pany front, were di- 
versely armed. Here 
they leaned on rifles, 
with bayonets already 
fixed. There they were 
cramming into haver- 
sacks the last bombs issued to them by corporals who insisted that each man have his 
full tale. Farther on, broken into little groups, they stood over the light machine guns, 
now dismantled, which could be easily transported and set up in an instant. Their 
respective noncommissioned officers completed the last details of their inspection; 
swore gutturally but with restrained voices at some man more clumsy than his fellows. 

The men stood in stolid silence, their faces haggard and dirty under the deep helmets 
that all but hid them, the faded gray of their uniforms yellow with mud where a 
sergeant’s torch flashed on them for a moment. 

They shivered in the chill of the evening. Some coughed nervously. All were 
obviously tense, high-strung. 

In front of them, here and there, men crouched close under the solid wall of sandbags; 
gazed down into the reflectors of periscopes. At intervals shadowy figures, clustered 
about machine guns fitted in strongly armored emplacements that were invisible from 
the other side, came into a brief prominence of movement as they tested the arc of 
traverse of the gun or drew long belts of ammunition from heavy boxes. 

Every man in the trench wore the same serious, determined expression. The 
methodical precision of their movements spoke of long habit in the performance of 
these tasks, whose gravity was capital. Death, in a few minutes, would be only warded 
off by the death they dealt; might strike them blindly even then, despite their most 
scientific precaution. 

Yet there was no revolt on the faces of these men. They were set in a gloomy fatalism 
that overrode the tremors of the quivering body; the fatalism of men inured to the 
unchallengeable caprice of Death, which ruled their world and lurked, at all times 
ready to swoop, beyond that sandbagged wall. Sooner or later, in one of countless 
ways, it would strike. However many perils they had survived, they were hopeless 
of any other end. A peace rumor had long ceased to be other than a subject for savage 
mockery. The war was an eternity that had claimed their temporal lives. Yet was 
the instinct undiminished to fight to the last for their continuance. 

There was, however, a special bitterness in their somber souls as they prepared for 
the night’s work. 

“Diese verfluchte Amerikaner!” said one of them suddenly, in a tone of murderous 
ome as he tested the edge of his trench knife against the palm of his hand. ‘‘ Without 

em ” * 

A growl of unanimity went up from the close ranks between the traverses. 
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**Silence there!’’ 
said a sergeant in a 
sharp, low voice. ‘‘ You 
Miller! You’ll have a 
shell into us!”’ 

The man addressed 
grumbled to himself as 
he put the knife into 
its sheath; yet he was 
fully aware of the jus- 
tice of the inhibition. 

The night was 
deadly quiet. From 
those American 
trenches, which, after 
a brief hurricane bom- 
bardment, they were 
going to raid, came no 
sound. The slightest 
noise from them would 
have been significant 
to their ears, strained 
to a more intense pitch 
of acuteness than they 
realized. Far back be- 
hind them a gun spoke 
with a gruff double re- 
port; a shell came 
whining dolorously 
overhead. The sharp 
crack of a rifle some- 
where along the trench 
was followed by the 
hammer tap of a ma- 
chine gun. These 
sounds left no register 
on the men’s con- 
sciousness; they were 
part of their habitual 

‘ environment, asnormal 
as the song of birds to the plowman. Their attention was focused on those silent trenches, 
masked by the near sandbagged wall, which they knew awaited them at the other 
side of the desolate, shell-pitted stretch beyond the tangled wire; was held in suspense 
for the commencement of that furious bombardment whose cessation would be the 
signal for the plunge. 

A flare went up from somewhere along the line—the first of the evening. The enemy’s? 
The signal for the artillery? They waited, holding their breath. The silence continued. 

The officer in charge of the raiding party stood, restless and anxious, in the angle 
of a traverse. From time to time he glanced at his watch; and, as he raised the 
phosphorescent dial close to his face, Miiller could see his boyish countenance faintly 
illumined in the glow. The private wondered impersonally how long this one would 
survive; in his long experience—he himself had marched almost with the first, had 
been three times wounded, was a veteran to be pointed at—he had seen so many come, 
strut their little hour of harshly accentuated importance and disappear. 

He had no regrets for them. They all came out of the same mold, replaced each 
other precisely similar, superior beings whose griefs and joys touched him not, akin, 
though humbler Olympiads, to the mighty War Lords who moved him and his fellows 
across the map of Europe, flung them cold-bloodedly to die—to emphasize a diplomatic 
conversation. 

Suddenly there was a murmur of voices farther along the trench, out of sight. A 
runner emerged from it as he squeezed himself round the traverse and rushed up to 
the officer. 

“Herr Leutnant! Herr Leutnant! A message—from battalion headquarters!” 

Though spent with what had evidently been an effort of speed through the obstructed 
trenches, he saluted as he handed over the envelope. 

The lieutenant tore it open; flashed his lamp cautiously upon the sheet. Then his 
head jerked up in a wild cry; a laugh that was not the laugh of mirth, but apparently 
of delirium. The men set their teeth in savage wrath at this reckless drawing of the 
enemy fire. . 

“Peace!” he cried. “Peace! All offensive operations are canceled! It’s all over!” 
He laughed boisterously, vacuously, like a man whose mind has been overthrown. 
“The war is over! Peace is signed! Do you hear?” 

He yelled it at them as though exasperated at their apathy. The ranks of men did 
not move; stared at him with the respect the German Army enforces toward an officer, 
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even if he is plainly a lunatic. The officer pulled himself 
together, reassumed the normal tone of curt authority. 

‘Sergeant, the sentries will be posted as usual. No man 
is to be allowed out of the trench. No shot is to be fired 
except under the direct orders of an officer. White flags 
are to be hoisted above the parapet at fifty-yard intervals. 
White flares will be sent up frequently until the enemy has 
displayed similar flags. The strictest discipline will be 
maintained in your section.” 

The sergeant saluted. ‘‘Zu Befehl, Herr Leutnant.” 

The officer hurried round the traverse, disappeared. The 
sergeant stared after him. Then, with a deep breath, he 
turned to his men. 

“So!” he said. “Da ist’s!” 

They looked at him from their unbroken ranks in silence. 
This was incredible—fantastic. The end of the war! Like 
this—without warning—at the moment when the attack 
was ready to spring? Theend? Peace? Reprieve? The 
genuine ring of the curt orders compelled a credence 
refused to the wild assertion. 

“Mein Gott!” Miiller heard the ejaculation before he 
realized it was his own. 

This vast event appalled him. The thing was too big to 
grasp. The others exchanged furtive looks under their 
helmets, each trying to model himself on his comrade. 
They shuffled awkwardly, glanced sheepishly toward the 
sergeant, at a loss for word or act. Their presence here was 
suddenly bereft of purpose. An epoch of timeless age had 
come to anend. The new had not yet begun. 

A ragged cheer at a little distance along the trench, 
whither the officer had disappeared, sounded an awakening 
note of reality. The sergeant rose to this historic moment. 

“You think you can do as you like now, I suppose!” 
he said with the jeering brutality of the petty tyrant. He 
glared at the patient squad as at so many victims; was 
about to continue, when he stopped—cocked his ear. 

Far back a gun had boomed. They heard the wailing 
passage of the shell with a new acuteness—a sudden 
terror; asickening collapse. Not true after all? 
A dream? Madness of the lieutenant? They 
listened, fixed in their attitudes, in an agony of 
apprehension —second after second. No other 
detonation followed. 

There was no sound from the enemy trenches. 
The silence was unbroken. They did not even 
hear the shell explode. They strained their ears. 
Not a gun spoke in all the wide night. They had 
heard the last shell! The memory of its sear 
across the dark sky was suddenly vivid in them 
with its full significance—the last! 

The man Miller filled his lungs as with a new 
atmosphere. Something seemed to drop away 
from him. The savage who had fingered the knife, who had 
lusted for blood, was suddenly foreign to him. He felt 
bewildered. A vast pendulum, on which he had been 
swinging for an endless time, had suddenly stopped. His 
first sensation was of an immense, a crushing fatigue. 
Sleep—oblivion; it was an imperative need of his being. 
To-morrow he would face this overwhelming fact. Sleep— 
unbroken by alarms; so much he grasped from this im- 
measurable boon that had at last descended upon a world 
grown skeptic of its appearance. 

It was not to be. He heard the sergeant detailing his 
men; found himself assigned to sentry duty. The others 
stumbled off to execute their orders; returned with the 
articles they had been told to fetch. The trench was a 
turmoil of feverish men, desperately at work as though 
they feared the murderous shot might come ere they had 
hoisted the signal of protection. Some ripped white sand- 
bags into broad sheets. Others nailed them to poles. Yet 
another had opened the box of flares; stood ready with 
loaded pistol to fire the first. 

Farther along the trench the white lights were already 
soaring up amid wild shouts and tumultuous cheers. They 
also cheered—cheered like madmen, intoxicated with their 
own clamor, in an overmastering frenzy that gushed from 
the bottom of their souls, their loudest vociferation yet in- 
adequate to express this vast relief they were now begin- 
ning to comprehend—as their first flag was planted upon 
the parapet, showing sharply silhouetted above their heads 
in the brilliance of the first flare. 

Miller caught himself half expecting a rush of excited 
Americans into their trench; cordial handshakes; mutual 
enthusiasm. But flare after flare soared into a night 
that echoed no cries but their own. The American 
trenches lay silent, out of sight, firing no shot, utter- 
ing no sound. A regularly spaced row of flapping 
flags now surmounted the parapet; were illum- 
inated by incessantly soaring, curving flares. The 
sky was white into the far distance on either hand with 
a radiance of similar origin. Still the American trenches 
gave no sign of life. The German soldiers, crowded on the 
firestep, gazed toward them with eager curiosity. A row 
of flags, reflecting whiteness as they fluttered in the 
blanched glare of the falling lights, surmounted them also; 
were the sole evidence of occupation. 

Exasperated by this obstinate silence, a German soldier 
seized a megaphone and shouted with all his lungs across 


to them in English: ‘‘Hi! You Americans! It’s peace! 
Peace!”’ 

There was a pause. Then a megaphoned reply came 
booming across: ‘‘We know! We won’t hurt you.” 

Baffled by the sarcasm, the German soldiers renounced 
the attempt at conversation, congregated in little groups 
for excited talk among themselves. What they were going 
to do when they returned home—it was one theme, with 
infinite variations. 

Miiller stood at his post, breast-high above the parapet, 
gazing across that strip of ground which so long had been 
under the ban of terror, scarcely to be spied into; to be 
entered only furtively by the grace of a precarious dark- 
ness, death-cheated at every moment of sojourn. Though 
the menace was removed, its desolate solitude was still 
sinister. In all the months and years of war how many 
multitudes had surged across it, uniformed in the fashion 
of the moment, shouting in the different tongues of many 
lands, their faces contorted with the passion and the fear 
of the death conflict! How many had been annihilated in 
the spasm of their own murderous thrust! How many had 
flung up their arms in one wild cry upon a woman despair- 
fully vivid tothem! How many had wrestled desperately— 
body to body—for a dear life that was denied! How many 
had lingered, inexorably doomed, through the eternities of 
blazing sun, of frost-chilled nights, hung on the tangled 
wire whose hold they could not loosen, prone in the shell 
holes they could not scale! 

It lay now in an uncanny silence after its long torment of 
vicious shell bursts, of every kind of violent detonation; a 
place of horror abandoned to its dead. The 


last cryhad ceased ‘Aj from the trenches that in- 
closed it; the last flare had spluttered into 
darkness. A sky sown full of stars arched 


overit, unsullied by any ter- 
restrial reflection. From 
their unthinkable remote- 
ness, this innumerable 
multitude of worlds and 
superworlds, holding—like this 
petty globe, invisible to them— 
their mysterious course through in- 
finite space during zon after zon, 
illumined this hushed arena with 
the last pin-point rays of their blaz- 
ing grandeur as indifferently as for 
so many hundred nights they had 
shone upon its clamorous agitation. 
Miiller looked up to them in the 
awe of this 
silence, so 
impressive in 
its new and 
strange secu- 
rity, and felt 


suddenly the 
full measure 
of his insig- 
nificance; of 
the insignifi- 
cance of that 
merciless con- 
flict, which to 
Deriniee heros: 
seemed so co- 
lossal, so all- 
pervading, and 
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which had now ceased without—for him at least—decisive 
victory or defeat. He glanced over the rusty wire that still 
held sacklike objects upon its barbs, across the shell-riven 
wilderness where so many young lives had gasped their 


final breath; where more tragedies had screamed in vain 


than all the tribunals of Europe had avenged in a hundred 
years. 

It stretched away, to right and left of him, without a ery, 
in a brooding hush; a corridor left for Death to pace in an 
ultimate computation of his harvest; left clear through 
every variant of landscape, hill and valley, woodland and 
open plain from the Alps to the sea, which tossed its run- 
ning waves over the dead there also. 

He shuddered in a sudden, unwontedly acute perception 
of the dreadful futility of it all. Solitary there in the night, 
he was appalled with the magnitude of the destruction that 
had been wrought. His mind revolted from it. Peace! 
He breathed a sigh of thankfulness; a thankfulness which 
ignored responsibility and retribution. He thought of his 
own home in the German manufacturing town; of the 
harmless interests he had forgotten. 

An immense longing for comradeship welled up in him; 
a comradeship that should know no distinction of race or 
speech; a comradeship that was the full reaction from this 
bitter enmity in which he had lived so long. He glanced 
across to the silent American trenches, their regularly 
spaced flags darkly silhouetted against the luminous blue- 
black of the horizon, and longed for dawn and the human 
confirmation of the pact. 

He had been relieved, had had some two hours of sleep, 
when the trench woke again to life in the first gray of the 
morning. He opened his eyes with the haunting conscious- 
ness of some great happening just over the rim of memory, 
the vague sense of a destiny recently and definitely changed. 
His partially roused brain could not at first recall the cir- 
cumstances; was baffled by a feeling that he had wakened 
to just such an emotion once before in his life. He fixed on 
that feeling of the past as a clew to the present queried 
possibilities. 

The morning of an attack? A cold thrill ran through 
him; his stomach sank at this only too apt probability. 
Then, in a sudden revulsion, the truth flooded in on him: 
Peace! Wonderful, miraculous peace! A pertinaciously 
scientific little portion of his mind at the same moment 
identified the previous emotion with which he had felt the 
analogy—it had been his wedding morning. And now the 
two memories coalesced and reénforced each other—peace; 
his wife; home! 

“Mein Gott!” he murmured, staring straight before him 
without stirring from his niche in the parapet of the trench. 
“TLottchen! Die Kinder!” 

He stared at his rose-hung house he had left—how many 
ages ago?—on that hot summer morning; saw Lottchen 
in tears, turning away from him, snatching up the youngest- 
born in a passionate gesture of despair as he waved fare- 
well. He was overwhelmed with this incredible certainty 
that he would return to it—to happiness—permanently. 
He felt like a man waking from a vivid dream of the con- 
demned cell, execution imminent, to reassurance of con- 
tinued life. 

A great gush of affection for his wife was unsealed in 
him. He yearned out to her, to the children, tohome. He 
visualized his return; thought, with a little glow of vanity, 
how proud she would be of him with his Iron Cross; with 
his participation in so many victories. 

It was something, after all, to have fought in the war. 
Now, of course, the thing to do—his mind reverted to the 
Americans in their trenches—was to shake hands; to start 
business again. He did not know the terms of peace; but 
he felt comfortably certain that a German who had fought 
brilliantly against so many embattled nations was assured 
of the respectful admiration of the entire world. 

These thoughts and many others coursed through 
his brain as he lay luxuriating in the consciousness 
that he had not to get up to fire his rifle through a 
loophole or restore a damaged traverse under the 
imminent menace of ashell. They were cut short 
by the clamor of voices, the rush of many feet just out- 
side. The company was falling in. He rose, stiff with 
rheumatism, from his earthen couch. 

At first, despite the murmured protests of the men, they 
were not allowed to leave the trench. The officers awaited 
orders. 

Over the parapet they could see groups of slouch-hatted 
Americans interring the dead on their side of No Man’s 
Land. From the long row of eagerly curious German faces 
who watched them came a continual shouting of English 
words, which elicited no response. 

Miiller found himself searching his memory for scraps 
of that vocabulary he had learned during a short stay in 
England years before. He craved to take part, also, in this 
demonstration of friendliness, impelled perhaps by an 
obscure desire to make quite sure that this new era of peace 
applied to him, the individual; that his personal danger 
was past. He felt jealous of the man on his right who in- 
sisted on explaining to him that he had lived many years 
in America, and that he was going back to his old friends 
and business. (Coatinued on Page 49) 
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clock on the chair beside Mr. 
Tomlinson’s bed gave ‘a pre- 
liminary cluck and a whir, after 
which it burst explosively into 
sound; and the instant Mr. Tomlinson opened his eyes he 
felt his heart throb thickly, sinking with instinctive 


AN HALF PAST seven the alarm 


- dread. Pinned to the wall beside his bureau was a calen- ~ 


dar, the gift of a downtown banking house; and as his 
glance fell on this his fears were at once confirmed. The 
day was Friday! 

It was not, as it happened, the thirteenth of the month; 
but all Fridays were alike to Mr. Tomlinson. Not that he 
was superstitious, of course. The gentleman, however, was 
a WallStreet dabbler, a speculator trading ona shoe string; 
and like many who follow that calling he had certain deep- 
rooted prejudices, the fruit of his experience, which he 
would have hesitated to disregard. But that was 
to be expected. Close acquaintance with financial 
affairs tends to make any man conservative; and 
among astute investors this trait often seems devel- 
oped to the point of timidity. His distaste for 
Fridays was typical. On that day Mr. Tomlinson 
refrained habitually from launching any new 
project, no matter how promising it seemed. 
Such was his dislike, in fact, that often on 
Fridays he did not go downtown at all. To- 
day, however, he had little choice. The day 
was not only one he dreaded, but it came critically 
at a critical moment in his affairs. Whether he 
liked it or not, he was compelled to be at the 
brokerage office before the market opened. 

The necessity was due to a number of unfor- 
tunate ventures Mr. Tomlinson had made of 
late. Why all these transactions had so con- 
sistently gone wrong he was unable to say; but 
for more than a month now he had not made a 
trade that had not resulted in a loss. The con- 
sequence was that his capital had become 
seriously impaired; so much so, in fact, that the day 
before he had been called on to renew his margins. 

The brokerage house in which he dealt was the New 
Street firm of Rooker, Burke & Co. True, Mr. Tomlinson 
did not care for the firm’s ways, nor did he care any more 
for Buck Rooker, the head partner and manager; but 
having once made a killing in the place he had the feeling 
all traders have, that to change one’s account often changes 
one’s luck. It was the same feeling, it appears, he had 
about his clothes. Whenever he won in the market Mr. 
Tomlinson never changed the suit he wore so long as he 
went on winning. Frankly, he would no more have done 
it than he would have violated any of the other Wall Street 
precepts—selling short in a stagnant market, for example; 
or opening an umbrella indoors. Be that as it may though, 
of late no change of raiment or any of the other precau- 
tions he’d taken had availed in the least to alter his run of 
misfortune. 

In the Subway as he journeyed downtown his sense of 
apprehension grew. This too was reflected in the tone of 
the newspaper whose financial page he scanned. Gloom 
seemed to ooze from its columns. London was stagnant; 
the New York list was as dull. Call money had risen to six 
per cent. The bank statement was unpromising. All these 
sinister Wall Street omens he read moodily; then, too, at 
the top of the list his eye fell on the leading quotation. 
“Advance Rumely,”’ he read, “13.” 

That ominous figure! With a gesture of disgust he thrust 
the paper under the seat, trampling it out of view. The 
truth was that unless Mr. Tomlinson made good his 
margins before the market opened, Rooker, Burke & Co. 
would close out his account. 

The day before the firm had sold out like this one of Mr. 
Tomlinson’s fellow traders. The client in question was a 
small, somewhat dingy person known to the customers’ 
room as Cairns. Mr. Tomlinson long had known Cairns, 
yet invariably he avoided him. It was not that he disliked 
the man; but ill luck clung to Cairns, so that he lost vir- 
tually five out of every six transactions he undertook. Mr. 
Tomlinson in short had the feeling that Cairns’ ill luck 
might be contagious. 

The remembrance made him start. Was Cairns, in fact, 
his hoodoo? Another perhaps might have smiled at the 
suggestion, but Mr. Tomlinson was in no mood to scoff. 
His losses had continued too long and too steadily to result 
merely from chance; and convinced of this he sought 
feverishly for the cause. Besides this, Mr. Tomlinson’s 
long experience in financial matters taught him to weigh 
seriously every detail of his occupation, no matter how 
slight that detail might be. 

But that even Cairns was the hoodoo seemed after 
reflection debatable. Almost at once Mr. Tomlinson re- 
called that the one customer at Rooker, Burke & Co.’s who 
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The Result He Penciled 
Onty Confirmed His 
Previous Calculations 


was making money was a close associate of Cairns’. The 
man, Asa Morris by name, he had never liked. He was a 
middle-aged square-jawed person, whose cold gray eyes 
and rigid mouth wore habitually a covert smile, cynical 
and sardonic. Queerly, Cairns was not the only unfor- 
tunate in whom Morris had shown a close, keen interest. 
In times past the lucky trader had made himself agreeable 
to others, all of whom were now only memories at Rooker, 
Burke & Co.’s. Hickox was one; Bloom, Farwell and 
Logan had been others. It was most peculiar, now that 
Mr. Tomlinson thought of it. 

However, more immediate than Morris’ curious idiosyn- 
crasy was the matter of the margins. Taking a pencil from 
his pocket Mr. Tomlinson began to figure hurriedly on the 
back of an envelope. True, he had already figured this half 
a dozen times; but to be doing something was better than 
to sit there mulling over his luck. Then, too, Mr. Tomlinson 
had the feeling all Wall Street men share, that to dwell on 
one’s bad luck only invites it to continue. The result he 
penciled, however, only confirmed his previous calculations. 
One-hundred-share lots were what he traded in, but if his 
next transaction lost he would be reduced to a trade in 
fifty shares. If that lost, then he knew his fate. As fifty 
shares was the lowest transaction Rooker, Burke & Co. 
would accept, Mr. Tomlinson would be consigned to that 
limbo of the piker, the odd-lot brokerage shop. There, if 
again he lost 

The mental progression he did not continue. Beyond the 
contingency of failure at the odd-lot house lay the alterna- 
tive of starvation or a return to his former occupation, that 
of stock clerk in the Worth Street white-goods trade. 

Clammy with apprehension Mr. Tomlinson left the train 
at Wall Street and made his way to Rooker, Burke & Co.’s. 

The London opening was coming in. Instinctively, his 
habit that of the experienced Wall Street operator, Mr. 
Tomlinson critically examined the tape. The early- 
morning list was nearly always a barometer of the day’s 
impending events; and he was heartened a little to see that 


London was somewhat active. But the 
satisfaction this gave him was only 
momentary. Ashe turned from the ticker 
he encountered the eye of Beeks, the 
office manager. Beeks was making his 
way toward him. 

Mr. Tomlinson hurriedly shook himseli 
together. ‘‘Say, Beeks,’’ he said, fore- 
stalling the demand for margins he saw 
in Beeks’ alert expression; ‘‘at the open- 
ing just close out that Steel of mine; the 
Marine and the Hide and Leather too. 
I’ve got something else in view.” 

Beeks looked disappointed. He’d ex- 
pected a check; and checks always are 
useful in brokerage offices. ‘‘Oh, very 
well,” he returned, though not joyfully; 
and as he made a note of it he inquired: 
“Got something hot off the griddle?” 

“Wait and see,”’ replied Mr. Tomlinson 
lightly, his air at the same time knowing. 
He had nothing of course; but it was no 
part of his purpose to say so to Beeks. A non- 
committal air, besides, is always the thing in 
Wall Street. Inwardly, however, he was far. 
from feeling the importance his air put on. 
Gloom born of his rising apprehension held 
him fast. He felt in his boots the order to sell 
he’d just given would prove ill-starred. 

His air morose, Mr. Tomlinson was just 
taking another look at the tape when he saw 
Cairns, the man sold out the day before, enter the 

customers’ room. The man was haggard. His eyes, 
set deeply in his lined, pallid face, were glazed and 
heavy; but as he looked about him they lighted 
momentarily. Across the room stood Morris. The 
stump of a thick black cigar was gripped in Morris’ 
turtlelike jaw; and he was scowling impatiently. As 
he'saw Cairns, however, his eyes, too, lighted quickly. 

“Hello, old top!’”’ he exclaimed. 

Mr. Tomlinson stared at him curiously. Again he 
wondered at the lucky trader’s penchant for unfor- 
tunate dabblers. Thank the stars, Morris never 
had picked him out as an object for his attentions! 
With this devout reflection he turned back to the 
ticker. 

“Market’s open!”’ the quotation clerk called briskly. 

At once Mr. Tomlinson took a chair before the board. 
The moment always had in it a brisk excitement for him. 
From the first quotations posted every morning he augured 
the success or ill fortune of the day. 

It came swiftly now. 

“Steel!” cried the clerk: 
eight.” 

A grunt of disgust escaped Mr. Tomlinson. Steel had 
opened a quarter of a point under the close of the night 
before. 

A whole flock of Steel came over then. Every other quo- 
tation was in that stock; and in two or three transactions 
it dropped another half point. Mr. Tomlinson resumed 
his gloomy forebodings. He felt sure the order he’d given 
Beeks would be covered at the lowest figure so far, thus 
insuring him. still more loss. Scowling, he looked away 
from the board. What beastly luck! What a hoodoo he 
had on him! 

Across the room Cairns and Morris were still talking. 
Cairns had gripped Morris by the arm; and at what he was 
saying to Morris, Mr. Tomlinson had a guess. The ruined 
dabbler was appealing to his companion for a loan. 

A touch of pity in spite of his own worries crept over Mr. 
Tomlinson. Cairns was not the first man he’d seen wiped 
out by the market; but about Cairns was something 
indescribably pathetic. 

Ruin seemed to have enfeebled the man, so that he 
looked to be on the point of tears. But that the appeal he 
made fell on stony ears was evident. Morris’ lip was curved 
in a covert, contemptuous smile. 

Mr. Tomlinson was near enough to catch a scrap of the 
talk. 

“Lend me a ten-spot, then,won’t you?”’ Cairns appealed. 
“ Anything to get me on my feet again!”’ 

Morris’ reply was a curt refusal. No sooner had he 
refused though than he offered Cairns a cigar. 

“Say,” said Morris, his air insinuating; 
market look to you, old man?” 

The effrontery of it made Mr. Tomlinson gasp. In one 
breath Morris had rebuffed Cairns, only in the next breath 
to make him a request. Disgustedly Mr. Tomlinson turned 
back to the quotation board. In the interim Steel had 
dropped another eighth of a point; and, as Mr. Tomlinson 
stared apprehensively at the quotation, Beeks hurried 
toward him. e 
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In Beeks’ hand was a memorandum slip; and this he 
handed to him. ‘‘Sorry, old sport!” said Beeks; and again 
Mr. Tomlinson’s heart clanged dismally. 

It was as he surmised. His Steel common had been sold 
at three-quarters of a point under the opening. In addi- 
tion his Marine, his Hide and Leather too, had suffered the 
same fate. Nor was that all. The loss had impaired his 
account so that his next trade would be limited to a piking 
trade in fifty shares. 

He sat there, his face moist, striving to pull himself 
together. The dread that had stolen over him the moment 
he’d awakened swept over him now in an engulfing flood. 
Was he hoodooed inevitably? Was he doomed like Cairns 
toruin? A hand at this instant clapped Mr. Tomlinson on 
the shoulder. 

“Hello!” a genial voice exclaimed. ‘‘How’s tricks, old 
top?” 

Mr. Tomlinson’s heart leaped into his throat. 

It was Morris. He seated himself in the chair alongside 
and gave Mr. Tomlinson’s elbow a friendly squeeze. 

“‘How’s the market look to you?” asked Morris. 


A long while afterward, it seemed, Mr. Tomlinson came 
to himself. He did not need to be told what had happened 
to him. Cairns first, and now himself! Morris had tagged 
him too! 


“Take Steel now! Steel looks like a good buy, doesn’t 
it, old top?”’ 

It was Morris again speaking, but Mr. Tomlinson did 
not reply. A chill, a sensation of uncanny cold, gripped his 
heart like a claw. With a dread akin to that of terror he 
feverishly wet his lips. Curiously, however, it was not of 
the ruin to which he knew himself now to be doomed that 
Mr. Tomlinson thought; it was Morris himself, that ill- 
omened bird, who held him spellbound. 

What was the man’s motive? Why wasit that he sought 
out men notoriously unfortunate in the market? Or was 
it the other way round? Were Morris’. attentions what 
doomed them to their ruin? 

A moment’s reflection told Mr. Tomlinson this could not 
be the case. Morris never had come near him till he was on 
the downhill road. But now that he faced ruin, that his 
ill luck had become as ruinous as that of Cairns, why had 
Morris sought him too? Was it that by personal contact 
with the unfortunate, Morris got something—some strange 
psychie reaction, say—that was lucky to himself? The 
thought made Mr. Tomlinson almost gasp. 

“Or would you say to buy Marine?”’ prompted Morris. 

Mr. Tomlinson didn’t say. As a matter of fact, though, 
were he to trade in Marine to- 
day he assuredly would sell. 
Marine was in for a fall, he felt 
sure of that; but he did not 
mean that Morris should profit 
by this conviction. 

He stumbled to his feet. His 
one desire was to get away from 
the man. In his momentary agi- 
tation he felt Morris 
had about him some- 
thing diabolically un- 
canny and sinister. 
But as he rose Morris 
gripped him by the 
elbow, again giving it 
a friendly squeeze. 

“Did you say buy 
or sell?” he suggested. 

“Buy!” said Mr. 
Tomlinson. Then he 
dragged his arm free 
and fled. 

It was the first time 
in his life that Mr. 
Tomlinson had ever 
given anyone a 
crooked tip. But Morris he not 
only feared, he detested him for 
his cynical heartlessness to Cairns. 
If Mr. Tomlinson had his way the 
tip he’d given would cost Morris 
all he had. 

That was why he’d deliberately 
misinformed him. 

A harsh chuckleescaped him. But Mr. Tomlinson hardly 
had uttered the chuckle when he gaped, then gave a gasp. 

Morris hurriedly had sought Beeks. Now he saw Beeks 
take out a pencil and scribble down the order. But the 
order was not to buy—not what Mr. Tomlinson had 
tipped. The pad Beeks scribbled the order on was pink, 
and the color pink meant sell! Morris had ‘‘coppered”’ the 
tip—that is, he had done directly opposite to the advice 
Mr. Tomlinson had given him. 

Ina flash Mr. Tomlinson guessed the truth now! 


The morning was well along. Already the market had 
begun to display the activity the opening had forecast. 


“‘Steel!’’ Cried the Clerk: ‘‘Five 
Hundred at Eighty:Eight’’ 


However, the preliminary weakness seemed to have been 
purely a manipulative feint—the effort of insiders to cloak 
their hands. After a half hour’s depression the list had 
hardened, and now the market was swinging the other way. 

Steel led. The common had recovered its early loss and 
was now an eighth above the close of the night before. 
Marine as well and Hide and Leather also were showing 
strength. In spite of this activity though, Mr. Tomlinson 
was not visible in the customers’ room at Rooker, Burke & 
Co.’s. Some time before he had hurriedly quit the place. 
With him, too, he had taken three of the firm’s other 
customers. Now the four were seated in the back room of 
a café down the street. 


In the restaurant adjoining sat Cairns. The table was | 


spread with food, the first meal he’d had since a cup of 
coffee and a roll he’d bought the day before with the last 
dime he’d had in the world. Now, however, Mr. Tomlin- 
son was paying the check. Why he was, though, Cairns 
had yet to learn. 

The revelation, the discovery he had made—had left Mr. 
Tomlinson aghast. He knew now why Morris had sought 
out the notoriously unfortunate. He knew why he himself 
had been tagged along with the others. The fact, however, 
that he had become doomed like them to ruin was not what 
had taken his breath away—not altogether, anyway. 
What staggered him most, now that he knew, was Morris’ 
uncanny shrewdness. The system the man had devised 
was the one sure way to beat the market. 

As he glanced about the table Mr. Tomlinson nodded 
convincedly. 

““Men, the thing’s as plain as the nose on your face. 
That’s why you didn’t see it either. You thought, just as 
I did, that this skate, Morris, was on the inside or that 
some fortune teller was showing him how to beat the 
market both ways and through the middle. Well, that’s 
what he was doing, all right; only I didn’t guess how he 
was doing it till he tried to put it over on me. Then I got 
him. I don’t think I would, though, if the tinhorn hadn’t 
tried first to gouge poor Cairns.” 

The others nodded. It was evident Mr. Tomlinson had 
told them how Morris had curtly refused Cairn’s plea for 
aid. It also was evident they shared Mr. Tomlinson’s 
opinion of the man. 

“The plot’s this,” said Mr. Tomlinson: ‘‘I say we all 
pool our margins, then take this system and go in and 
clean up the market. I say also that we trim that fellow, 
Morris. I remember he did to Logan just what he did to 
Cairns; Bloom and Farwell too. Farwell’s wife was sick 
besides, but Morris refused to lend him even a five-spot.”’ 

It wasso. Asthey recalled, too, Mr. Tomlinson had gone 
about the office taking up a collection for Farwell and his 
wife. But now Mr. Tomlinson wasn’t thinking of that. 
Having found at last a method, a sure way to beat the 
market he was in a hurry to get action. 

“Tt’s this way now,” he said briskly: ‘‘ We’ll fix it first 
with Cairns. We’ll tell him that if he’s willing to give us 
the benefit of his ex- 
perience we’ve got a 
pool we'll let him in 
on. He mustn’t see 
the trades we make, 
though, or that’ll get 
him wise. Then after 
we’ ve made a clean-up 
we'llgive him his share 
of the divvy. Of course 
he may drop dead 
when we hand him the 
bank roll, but we’ll 
have to take a chance 
onthat. Asfor Morris, 
we'll make Cairns take 
oath he won’t give the mana tip; he 
must give all his tips tous. I’llsee, 
though, that Morris gets all the tips 
he wants; you trust me for that!” 

He rose briskly, his face alight 
with excitement. ‘“‘Agreed?” he 
asked. 

They were all agreed. Combined, the mar- 
gins of the four would enable them to carry a 
thousand shares of stock. The chance was big 
with possibilities. 

A few minutes later with Cairns in tow they 
entered the customers’ room at Rooker, Burke & 
Co.’s._ Mr. Tomlinson was in the lead. The market had 
grown still more active. Steel was up another half point; 
Marine and Hide and Leather were moving too. Grasping 
Cairns by the elbow Mr. Tomlinson steered that now won- 
dering person to a place before the quotation board. Then 
Mr. Tomlinson gazed at him expectantly. 

oe Cairns,” he inquired, “‘how’s the market look to 
you?” 

At once Cairns’ face lighted. Once a dabbler, always a 
dabbler; and with that quaint conceit which ever marks 
one of the class when called on for an opinion on financial 
matters, Cairns adopted instantly a knowing air. One 
hardly would have recognized him now as the pitiable 


creature who had appealed to Morris for a loan. His look 
important, not to say judicial, he studied the list before 
him. 

“Well, I dunno,” he advised; “‘Steel’s up 0’ course; but 
you can’t tell anything from that. What with the bank 
statement and money hardening the way it is, the market 
don’t look right. Then, too, the technical position of Steel 
ain’t what it was. I hear the corporation ain’t got so many 
orders ahead as it had.”’ 

Mr. Tomlinson wet his lips. ‘Would you advise buying 
or selling, Cairns?” 

Cairns again studied the board judiciously. In his 
opinion the present activity was just a flurry. What with 
the Russian situation and London exchange a little soft, 
to say nothing of the weakness on the Paris Bourse, things 
did not portend a rise in securities. Besides these opinions 
Cairns apparently had many others to add; but at this 
juncture Mr. Tomlinson gave him a sudden dig in the ribs. 

“Buy or sell?”’ he demanded. 

“Why, sell, of course!”’ said Cairns, and he was about to 
say more when he emitted a startled gasp. Tomlinson, 
accompanied by the three others, had bolted away from 
him. Beeks, the room manager, was standing at the 
cashier’s window; and Mr. Tomlinson, his face eager, 
grabbed him by the arm. 

“Pool our margins, Beeks,’’ ordered Mr. Tomlinson, 
indicating the three traders with him; ‘‘then buy us four 
hundred Little Steel at the market! You understand, 
don’t you? Buy!” 

Beeks understood. He was a bit astonished, though, at 
Mr. Tomlinson’s manner, now verging on the explosive. 
““What’s the row, Tommy?”’ he inquired. ‘‘Someone been 
handing you something from the inside?” 

Mr. Tomlinson didn’t reply. Across the room he had 
seen Morris making his way toward Cairns. 

Morris’ air was again suave and insinuating. Again he 
had Cairns by the elbow, and was giving it a friendly 
squeeze. But to Morris’ blandishments Cairns maintained 
astony front. Jerking his arm free he backed away. 

Mr. Tomlinson hastened over to Morris. “‘ Hello, Morry!”’ 
he observed genially. ‘‘What’s Cairns so sore about?” 

“Nothing much,” Morris answered contemptuously. 
“T just asked the dub what he thought of the market and 
he got huffy, that’s all.”’ Then, his air seductive, he offered 
Mr. Tomlinson a cigar. ‘‘Say,” he said; “what do you 
think about Steel?”’ 

“Tt’s a cinch!” said Mr. Tomlinson enthusiastically. 
“Tm buying all I e’n carry!” 

As Morris hurried away, seeking Beeks to put in an 
order, Mr. Tomlinson looked after him with a mocking 
grin. Once more he saw Morris copper the tip; and grin- 
ning more broadly he rejoined Cairns. ‘‘Say, sport,’’ he 
inquired; ‘‘what d’you think of Marine?” 

Cairns at once told him. Marine, like Steel, was in for a 
tumble.. The opinion was the same opinion Mr. Tomlinson 
had, but he was disposed to put the system to a test. 

Sauntering back to the cashier’s window he drawled to 
Beeks: “Say, just for roots, buy me a hundred Marine.”’ 

Beeks at this peered at Mr. Tomlinson. ‘‘What’s the 
game, Tommy? You must be out to make a clean-up.” 

Mr. Tomlinson nodded genially. 

“T am that,” he replied, adding: ‘I’ve just doped out 
the one sure way to beat the market.” 

And though Beeks smiled—Beeks, who in his time had 
seen countless systems wipe out the countless dabblers 
who tried them on—Mr. Tomlinson’s system seemed to 
have some merit. That day at any rate when the market 
closed he and his three associates again gathered in the 
back room of the café, their hilarity evident. Steel had 
closed three points up from the day’s opening; Marine 
had gained a point and a half; Hide and Leather had 
gained two. 

But in the midst of this jubilation Mr. Tomlinson gave 
a sudden exclamation. 

“Say!’’ he said; “‘we haven’t made any mistake, have 
we? You don’t suppose, do you, there’s anything wrong 
with this system?” 

The others were instantly alarmed. 

““T’o-day’s Friday,’ said Mr. Tomlinson; “I just remem- 
bered it!” 


Those acquainted with Wall Street ways and methods 
will of course have guessed by now the nature of the sys- 
tem, the onesure way of beating the market, Mr. Tomlinson 
had fallen upon. It was, in fact, so simple, yet so sure, 
that he and his associates wondered they had not discovered 
it long before. Briefly, the system was based on that pithy 
Wall Street phrase, ‘‘The sucker always loses!’’ Given the 
sucker—that is, any stock-market dabbler—all that was 
necessary to win was to “‘copper”’ his tip on any trade. 

That was why Morris had inquired so intently Mr. Tom- 
linson’s opinion as to the market. Mr. Tomlinson’s luck 
had quit him, and Morris knew it had. In the same way, 
previously, he had exploited Cairns; and before him, Far- 
well, Logan, Bloom and others. The more Mr. Tomlinson 
thought of it the more he marveled at Morris’ acuteness. 

His own experience confirmed the worth of the system. 


Some dabblers are wiped out at once; others, more lucky, — 
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n dabbling for a while. With the luckiest of these, 
gh, two years is about the limit. That this is so is 
ied by the fact that every second year all brokerage 
es are forced to drum up an entirely new set of custom- 
< The sucker always loses! Q. E. D. Consequently, to 
yne has but to pick any dabbler or set of dabblers and 
.gainst the trades they make. The more unlucky the 
sor the more profitable it is to bet against him. All bro- 
ge houses know this. That is why every now and then 
of them gets caught bucketing its customers’ orders. 
jit in all systems—all Wall Street ones at any rate— 
seems to develop some flaw. None is perfect. None is 
out that indeterminate factor, x. 

ie morning following, the hands of the clock had just 
sced half past nine when Mr. Tomlinson entered the 
«omers’ room. In spite 
's success the day be- 
‘his air still seemed a 
bubmerged. The fact 
prehension still deso- 
{ Mr. Tomlinson. 
ry is not a day on 
bh to begin any of life’s 
sntures; besides which 
as too well versed in 
cial matters to count 
sthickens before they 
» hatched. 

‘ Iello, there,” he mum- 


—~. 


] was Cairns he ad- 
ced. With Cairns were 
Tomlinson’s three 
k: friends. Theylooked 
4: and chipper enough; 

Jairns seemed toshare 
[Tonatincon’s lugubri- 
siood. Anundertaker 
]; own obsequies could 
{ave seemed more dis- 


"ie cause was evident. 
21s having tipped his 
xiactors to sell Steel 
y:ll as Marine, the two 
(ks had instantly 
ad. The phenomenon 
ajoy nO means unusual 
juirns, of course; but, 
I thought, it had cost 
s iends a heavy loss. 
t. Tomlinson didn’t 
suse him of the belief. 
sing the room he made his way toward the stock 
rin the corner. Again the London opening was com- 
pa. It was a bit feverish, it seemed; reactionary too; 
<in Mr. Tomlinson’s opinion the rise of the day be- 
(had been only a flurry. To-day it would probably 
Ioff again. Convinced of this, in fact, he returned to 
1s. 
Vell,” he inquired, “what d’you think of it?” 
' once Cairns again assumed his air of judicial inter- 
e tion. “The market’s going off. Yesterday’s rise was 
s\: flash. The card to-day is to sell!” 
'Vhat!”’ exclaimed Mr. Tomlinson. 
had been so sure of his own judgment that he was not 
eired to hear the hoodoo, Cairns, agree with him so 
aly. The others, too, seemed startled. Excusing them- 
\3 from Cairns, who again was mystified by this secrecy 
eur held an animated powwow in the corner. 
“Vhy, look at it yourself!’’ protested Mr. Tomlinson; 
1 boob e’n see the market’s bound to drop to-day!” 
“S right,’”’ agreed the others. 
e situation seemed serious. By their agreement, of 
|e, they were to give the system a thorough test; but 
oth Cairns had said to sell, to buy now looked like 
it in the face of providence. 
ey were still debating it, all of them unnerved by this 
‘ked-for complication, when the door opened and 
is entered the customers’ room. 
“h there, Tommy,” he greeted; and advancing pleas- 
it, he gave Mr. Tomlinson’s elbow another friendly 
u-ze; ‘Steel still looking good to you?” 
*“ betcha!’”’ Mr. Tomlinson instantly replied. 
ris at once hurried to the cashier’s cage. Intently 
“omlinson spied upon him. Again, in contradiction to 
e'p to buy, Morris ordered Beeks to sell. As Mr. Tom- 
i saw this, all doubt fled from him. 
“at settles it! If that skate’s got nerve enough to 
to the system I’ve got as much as he has. Right or 
dz I’m going to see it through!” 
Len, Morris having departed, Mr. Tomlinson hurried 
e|to the cashier’s window and addressed himself to 


1y, Tubby,” he said to that rotund personage; “buy 
‘1undred Steel at the opening; then another hundred 
«2h two points up!” 

Uce more Beeks eyed him with mild surprise. 


““What’s the plot, Tommy? You out to corner Steel?” 

Mr. Tomlinson’s only reply was a grunt. It was sink or 
swim now, but his mind he had grimly made up. The 
worries of the last few days had exerted a curious influence 
on him. For the first time in his career he began to hate 
gambling in stocks. Let him once make a killing and he 
would bid good-by to Wall Street forever. 

How many countless dabblers have arrived at this con- 
clusion sometime in their careers it would be impossible to 
say. “The sucker always comes back,’’ is another pithy 
Wall Street saying, though; but whether he was to come 
back or not he was sincere now in wishing he was out of it. 
All that morning he sat in the customers’ room, his eyes 
feverish in their intensity and fixed on the quotation board. 
But in spite of his belief that the market was bound to 
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longer when he was called on for an opinion did he put on 
an air of importance. Advice came from him hesitantly and 
timidly—as if he dragged it from himself with an effort. 
He seemed just as morose as Mr. Tomlinson; not quite, 
of course; but nearly so. The fact is Mr. Tomlinson’s 
apprehensions now had become abysmal. 

Friday had come again. Again, in his bedroom uptown, 
he rose that morning with a leaden, dismal prevision of 
something about to happen—something in guise ill-starred 
if not disastrous. Of course this was the feeling Mr. Tom- 
linson had every Friday, but now it engulfed him. On the 
way downtown in the Subway he tried to shake it off, but 
the thing wouldn’t shake. He was no simp. The pool, 
backed by the system, still was winning; but that made 
no difference. It was as they said in Wall Street, ‘‘The 
sucker always guesses 
wrong!” and though 


Cairns, of course, was still 


doing that, that was just 
the point. The rule worked 
both ways: What if they 
too had guessed wrong in 
guessing Cairns always 
would? 

Mr. Tomlinson was 
quite unnerved by the 
time he reached Rooker, 
Burke & Co.’s. 

Cairns and the others 
already had arrived. 
“Well?”’ inquired Mr. 
Tomlinson; and Cairns 
stirred uneasily. His eyes 
were shifty and uncom- 
fortable. “I don’t see why 
you ask me,’’ he mumbled. 
“Every tip I’ve given you 
has gone wrong.” 

“Well, I e’n ask, can’t 
I?” snapped Mr. Tomlin- 
son, his nerves now at the 
breaking point. 

Cairns went over to the 
stock ticker, rasping and 
clacking in the corner. As 
the tape showed, the Lon- 
don market had grown 
firm and active, forecast- 
ing for the day’s New York 


“The System’s All Right, Haven't I Guessed Wrong Every Time I’ve Done My Own Guessing?”’ 


tumble it was the contrary again. Saturday is a half holi- 
day in the Street; and at half past eleven the market began 
to buzz. At the close it was still buzzing. The system 
again had made good. 

At one o’clock Mr. Tomlinson and the others once more 
assembled in the back room of Frank’s place down the 
street, Steel had risen another point and a half; Marine, 
and Hide and Leather also had scored gains; and Mr. 
Tomlinson figured hastily on the back of an envelope the 
paper profits they already had. But notwithstanding the 
fact that these profits already were large and still were 
growing, Mr. Tomlinson’s air continued fitfully depressed. 

“It’s this way, men; I’m no jay, to go on conning myself 
with some hazy dream; and I’ve been doping out this 
system. I was right in what scared me yesterday. There 
never was a system that hadn’t something wrong in it. 
What’s wrong in this I don’t savvy yet; but if it didn’t 
have something wrong in it, it wouldn’t be natural—not in 
Wall Street anyhow. System or no system the only thing 
that ever lets rubes like us win is luck, just luck!” 

The others looked at him agape. 

“What’s eating you, Tommy? Still remembering yes- 
terday was Friday?” 

“Never you mind,” retorted Mr. Tomlinson. 

But that he was right—that it is only by luck the boobs 
ever win; that every system has its flaw—events were 
shortly to prove. 


Sunday passed; in turn, Monday followed; and the 
week ambled along. It was a week, too, of brisk activity in 
the market. Occasionally there were breaks, slight reces- 
sions in the movement of prices; but on the whole the trend 
of the market was upward. Nor were these occasional set- 
backs without their benefit. They had the effect of stimu- 
lating Cairns’ market opinions. 

In spite of Mr. Tomlinson’s forebodings, the system still 
was making good. Each day when the conspirators plied 
Cairns for his tips, then coppered the tip, the trade invari- 
ably won. But of these winnings Cairns, of course, knew 
nothing. It was no part of the plan to let him learn the 
truth, for if they did they feared his infallible judgment in 
guessing wrong might go astray. But burdened with worry 
over how much his tips must be costing his benefactors, 
the hoodoo’s air daily grew more submerged. He shrank 
visibly whenever one of the four came near him; and no 


list a strong upward move- 
ment. Mr. Tomlinson 
himself had seen this, but 
now, no matter what his 
private judgment was, he abided by the system, coppering 
invariably Cairns’ daily tips. But that the market was 
going up to-day any boob could see. 

Cairns left the ticker and came back. His eyes now were 
more than ever shifty. ‘“‘How about Steel?”’ demanded 
Mr. Tomlinson. 

Cairns’ voice as he spoke cracked audibly. ‘ 

“Steel’s going to—to break. You must sell; sell—you 
understand !”’ 

Then turning away hurriedly Cairns almost galloped 
from the room. As he departed Mr. Tomlinson and the 
others gazed after him in wonder. The man’s manner cer- 
tainly had been queer. However, Cairns had given his 
regular day’s best bad guess; and going over to Beeks 
Mr. Tomlinson as usual coppered it. 

He had just done this when Morris entered the cus- 
tomers’ room. 

During the last few days Morris’ sneering, sardonic looks 
had undergone a good deal of a change. Each day he had 
besought Mr. Tomlinson fora tip; each day Mr. Tomlinson 
had accommodated him; and every time after he too had 
coppered the tip Morris consistently had lost. Finally he 
had ceased asking for information. His air savage, he hung 
over the ticker closely studying the tape; and what method 
he was now employing Mr. Tomlinson had to guess. The 
man was doping out the market for himself. 

The fact made Mr. Tomlinson grin. Already a whisper 
was going the rounds of the office that Morris, once so 
callous to others’ ruin, was himself now on the rocks. 
As he saw Mr. Tomlinson he started perceptibly, his eyes 
momentarily savage. But the look went swiftly, and 
Morris sauntered across the room. 

“Well, what’s the card to-day?” he drawled. 

“Oh, I dunno,” mumbled Mr. Tomlinson; ‘I haven’t 
figured out.” 

“Steel looks active,’ 
buy or sell?”’ 

Mr. Tomlinson shot a glance at him. This man’sair, too, 
seemed queer, as queer as Cairns’. Again Mr. Tomlinson 
wondered. 

“‘T’m buying,” he answered. ‘‘Steel’s in for a rise.’ 

With a grunt Morris abruptly departed; and Mr. Tom- 
linson grinned as he saw him seek out Beeks. But the next 
instant the grin faded. He had told Morris to buy and 

(Concluded on Page 41) 
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insinuated Morris; ‘‘would you 
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when strike cases are tried follows the arrest 

of the victim as speedily as thunder follows 
lightning during a storm. A band of strikers is arrested in 
the morning, convicted by the testimony of policemen in the 
afternoon, and sentenced before sunset by the special mili- 
tary judges to from three months’ to five years’ imprison- 
ment. The workers get the minimum term, the leaders the 
latter. In this manner General Ludendorff, who is now 
called the Young Napoleon, maintains order in the war 
industries. In times of internal disturbances in Germany 
the symbol of Justice is the Imperial sword, not the scales! 
And Ludendorff, who as First Quartermaster General of the 
army is the dictator over all the factories, becomes also 
the dictator of labor. 

So it happened that on Monday, February fourth, the 
last day of the recent strikes in Berlin, twenty workers 
were led before the extraordinary war court and condemned 
to imprisonment and short rations. So it happened a few 
days before, when the strike was at its height, that six 
laborers were sentenced to death because a policeman was 
shot and the guilty party could not be found. These six 
were suspicious. Because none would confess, all were 
executed. Military justice, to be effective, must be severe 
and not impartial! To delay the process of military law 
might be considered a weakness. An investigation and a 
long trial would mean delay. For this reason the speed of 
the winds was brought into the courts. 

The record of the Berlin extraordinary war court, which 
met on February fourth, reads more like an index of the 
cases tried than as a record of the trials themselves. The 
only man who was granted a hearing was Herr Wilhelm 
Dittmann, one of the Independent Social-Democrat mem- 
bers of the Reichstag. Because Deputy Dittmann held an 
Official position, the hearing in his case lasted several hours. 
The ordinary strikers were sentenced without trial. 


oJ when st in the military courts of Germany 


A Short Shrifi for Strikers 


N DITTMANN’S case the defendant was ushered into the 

courtroom. The government charged him with treason 
forattempting toaddress the strikers and forresisting arrest. 
Two of his colleagues, Herr Haase and Doctor Hertzfeld, 
who were assigned to defend him, were permitted a few 
brief moments to state their arguments. The prosecutor, 
Director Lene, of the State Supreme Court, demanded six 
years’ imprisonment. Dittmann pleaded not guilty to the 
charge of treason. The policeman who arrested him testi- 
fied that Deputy Dittmann spoke about a democratic 
peace and that the crowd of twelve thousand workmen 
cheered his remarks. 

The trial was at an end. Before the few score officers 
and civilians in the courtroom could take a deep breath the 
judge sentenced Herr Dittmann to five years’ imprison- 
ment for treason and three months additional for resisting 
arrest. There was no opportunity for an appeal, and the 
next case was called. Dittmann was led out of the room by 
two members of the Berlin police force and taken to the 
prison where Dr. Karl Liebknecht sits in silence. Instead 
of one there are now two members of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment behind the bars, both of them martyrs to the 
cause of democracy and the revolutionary movement 
which beats in the hearts of the 
masses of German workmen. 

When the next case was called 
twelve employees of the Daimler 
Motor Works, of Marienfelde, 
were lined up before the military 
judges. They were charged with 
the violation of the order 
of February first, issued 
by the commanding gen- 
eral of the Mark of Bran- 
denburg. They refused 
. to resume their work on 
February fourth, as Gen- 
eral von Kessel had 
commanded. Each was 
sentenced to three 
months. No one was per- 
mitted to defend them; 
they were prohibited 
from defending them- 
selves. And again there 
was no appeal. i 

The third case was { 4. 
called. Adolph Bald- ~» 
hauer, a twenty-three- — 
year-old employee of an 
automobile concern, ap- 
peared. A charge of trea- 
son was read against him 
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because he was on strike duty near the Boaschen factory. 
Four policemen testified that he knocked two of them down 
when they attempted to arrest him. The court pronounced 
six months’ sentence and he disappeared. 


A barber, named Emil Stirius, and Frau Schenk were. 


charged, when the fourth case was called, with being 
among a crowd of people who dumped.a street car over on 
its side in Landbergerstrasse. Both were condemned to a 
year in jail; but before they were taken out a nineteen-year- 
old coal-yard employee, named Herbert Haase, was 
brought into the room. He had cut some electric wires 
inside a street car and was sentenced to two years at hard 
labor. 

The court record continuesin thisfashion: Frau Kramme 
was given three months because she refused to obey a 
policeman and go home. She protested that she was 
standing on a street corner awaiting a tramcar when she 
saw a crowd of men and women running through the 
streets, followed by policemen waving their sabers, by 
police dogs and mounted officers. When she refused to join 
the fleeing throng she was arrested—and convicted. 
Minnie Schiele was sentenced to six months for slapping a 
policeman. Clara Scherwatch was ordered to serve one 
year for hitting another officer. Two workers in an aéro- 
plane factory were sentenced to three months’ imprisonment 
because they refused to speed up their work when they 
returned to the factory after the strike. 

In this manner, upon Ludendorff’s orders, the February 
strike was ended. In this manner the army restored order 
in Berlin. The sword was the judge! 

I have begun with the end of the great demonstration 
that more than five hundred thousand workers inaugurated 
in nearly every industrial center of the German nation, 
because the end of this strike may mark the beginning of 
others; because this strike was the first public political 
demonstration of the 
war; and because it is 
either the last of all great 
strikes or the dress re- 
hearsal of revolution. " 
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Therevolution? How 
often the world has ex- 
pected and speculated 
upon a revolt within 
Germany, and how often 
the world has been de- 
ceived! The hand of 
Fate seems to stay the : 
storm and spare the fit 
enemy during every 
crisis—because the hand 
of Fate still 
holds the 
sword! 

But what 
ofthestrikes? 
What were 


From Tongue to Tongue, From Factory to Werkshop, From City to City Spread the Agitation for a Political Strike 


fAlckermam 
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the causes? How were they started? How ext 
sive were they? How were the demonstrati 
stopped? What were the temporary, what 
permanent results? And the Reichstag? Were there 
reactions in the German Congress? Was the army silen 
those millions of troops whose brothers, sisters and mott 
went on a strike? Did the soldiers or the Annexation 
and the aristocracy look upon the home guard as traitc 
Were the strikers traitors? 

After Berlin was placed under strict martial law; 
work was resumed in the factories Frau von Oppen 
prominent member of the Prussian nobility and the wifi 
the owner of a large feudal estate, wrote to the ed} 
of the Vorwarts the following letter: 


Last year I erected a colony on my estate. A la 
band of children from Berlin came and satisfied t] 
hunger. I gave them my love—and now—shall I in, 
children to visit again this year; children whose pare 
are traitors to the Fatherland, who busy themselves ; 
do everything possible so that our men and brothers 
the Fronts are sacrificed because of their insane trea 
at home? 

Do you think our love for humanity goes that { 
I should be a traitor myself! I fear it will be difficult j 
year for your children to be received by the owners 
estates. If so, who is to blame? 


Yours truly, M. S. VON OPPEN 


The Socialist newspaper printed this letter with 
simple heading: é 


“SUFFER “LITTLE CHILDREN TO COME UNTO Mnr”—] 
Not THOSE OF STRIKERS! . 


’ 

Traitors the strikers were in the eyes of the milit 
authorities and the nobility; traitors because they ad 
cated a democratic peace. i 
The strikes were started peacefully. Hundreds of th 
sands of pamphlets containing arguments for a democr 
peace were distributed secretly throughout the nation e| 
in January. After Count Hertling and the Vienna \) 
ister of Foreign Affairs had replied to President Wil 
and Prime Minister Lloyd George, the discussion 
peace terms enveloped the factories. Harsh wordsy 
spoken about the Teutonic leaders. From tongue 
tongue, from factory to workshop and from city to: 
and to the Front spread the agitation for a polit) 
strike. Messengers carried strike appeals from | 
industrial center to another, but by accident a copy! 
into the hands of the police. Reports were sent im) 
diately to the army and the federal authorities, | 
the government intervened. The laborers were} 
formed that if they brought about a strike conditi) 
would be unbearable and the success of the }! 
posed election-reform bill would be endangered. 


Stern Repressive Measures 


1" EVERY large city of Northern Germany 
the Rhine Valley the police closed all theaters 
public halls. Public meetings of all kinds were 
bidden. Workingmen were prohibited from ha\ 
in their possession any peace literature not si 
tioned by the censors. Orders were given to theSc! 
Democrats forbidding their executive commit 
from meeting. Labor unions were notified that t 
monthly meetings would have to be stopped. | 
diers were ordered to take no part in polit! 
demonstrations and not to discuss politics. T/ 
had already been prohibited from writing tom i 
bers of the Reichstag and from commenting u! 
politics in their letters home. The railroads v 
instructed to refus! 
sell so-called del 
tickets to persons 
wished to go onto? 
. 


railway platfo! 
with departing 1 
tives or friends. {* 
cial police were pli! 
on duty to brik 
up street meetil 
Police secluded th | 
selves in the ‘bit 
ments of pub 
buildings and pali* 
with police dogs 
ropes, so that up(’ 
moment’s notice t! 
could blockade 
streets and pu* 
squares if the pe* 
(Continued o 
Page 34) 


| 
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in the case the most exasperating feature 

of the whole affair is the thankless attitude 
of one J. Aubrey Benedict, lately—and very 
lately—an extra man at 
three dollars a day. 

Benedict has had an 
amazing stroke of luck, but 
he seems to err in apprais- 
ing his bolt from the blue. 
Worse still, he takes unto 
himself credit for a thing 
that the average human 
being would regard as a 
miracle. Snatched off the 
lot in California, transported 
across the continent, 
dropped into a director’s 
job at a salary of one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a 
week—thisis indeed a mira- 
cle; but Benedict calmly 
describes it as a fitting if 
somewhat tardy recogni- 
tion of the genius within 
him. 

He struts like a pouter 
pigeon, when he should be 
walking softly and incon- 
spicuously and keeping his 
fingers crossed. He talks of 
Dramaturgic Values, of the 
Limitations of the Screen 
and the consequent Hunger 
for the Human Voice; he 
discusses the Future of the 
Motion Picture—about 
which he knows as much‘as 
the next man, whichis noth- 
ing at all; and he does all 
these things loudly, bla- 
tantly, when a wiser person 
would be holding his breath 
lest he burst his pretty bub- 
ble and fill his eyes with 
stinging regrets. 

The picturegameisrather 
new to Benedict, and in his 
melting moments he will 
admit that such is the case. 
The game is new, but while 
in California his eyes were 
open and the latest advices 
from Fort Lee indicate that 
he is making giant strides 
in the right direction. For instance, when last seen he was 
wearing riding breeches and puttees which never saw a 
horse; and if his luck holds—and there are excellent rea- 
sons for believing that it will—he may yet achieve a sport 
shirt and Mexican spurs, and jingle the latter in a mon- 
ogrammed limousine padded with purple velvet. Give him 
time and he will jostle the very immortals on the Olympus 
of Filmdom. 

Benedict does not fear the immortals. He proved this 
by his treatment of one of them—none other than the 
Great and Only Lesley, king of romantic screen actors, 
and the celluloid successor to Alexander Salvini’s tinsel 
crown. 

The Great and Only Lesley! Who has not heard of his 
palatial California bungalow, with its acres and acres of 
garden; of his imported motor cars; of his fabulous salary, 
beggaring even the florid imagination of a press agent? 

The Great and Only Lesley! His name, etched in elec- 
trics over the portals of a film palace, spells “standing 
troom only” every night in the week—provided the fire 
commissioners do not catch the management in the act. 

The Great and Only Lesley! All over the land young 
women sigh for him, old women cry for him, husbands and 
best fellows endure six, seven—yea, eight reels of him! 
And after this nothing remains to be said. 

But listen to Benedict, with his foot on a bar rail in the 
Vicinity of Broadway and Forty-second Street. 

“Personally this Lesley is probably all right. I’m not 
saying he isn’t, though some of his press stuff makes me 
sick. Nothing to say on the personal end, understand me. 
Not a word, but as an actor ——” And here Benedict 
grasps his nose firmly between the thumb and first finger 
of his right hand. 

Mr. Benedict stands alone, a rock of protest in an oily 
sea of approval. To a person in possession of all the facts 
his attitude is exasperating; yet that very attitude is due 
to Benedict’s belief that all the facts are in his possession, 


T: A PERSON in possession of all the facts 


ILLUSTRATED 


BY ARTHUR WILLIAM 


“Oh, it’s All Right,” Smiled the Boy Reassuringly. ‘I’m Not a Regular Convict, You Know”’ 


In order to ascertain whether he is justified in this belief 
we must go away back to the town of Pewahmo, in a day 
when actors worked for fifteen dollars a week and didn’t 
get it, and millionaire film stars were unknown. 

It is not such a long jump as you might think—barely 
a decade. 

I 
IHREE loafers sat on a baggage truck in front of the 
railroad station in a small town in the Middle West. 
One of them lifted his head and gazed down the twin 
streaks of rust which linked Pewahmo loosely with the 
outside world. 

“Darned if she ain’t on time this morning!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Monday, too! Ole Ed must have a date or 
somethin’.”’ 

Half a mile away an ancient locomotive whooped quer- 
ulously at the county-road crossing and rumbled slowly 
into the town, panting as if exhausted by the effort of 
dragging three ‘empty freight cars and a combination 
coach. It came to a stop opposite the baggage truck, 
wheezing and groaning and complaining in all its joints, 
exactly like an old man with rheumatism. Ed Plunkett, 
the veteran engineer, thrust his round red: face out of the 
cab window. ‘‘What’s your hurry?” asked one of the 
loafers. ‘‘Somebody scared you down the line?”’ 
| “Brought ye a show,” grinned the engineer, ignoring 
the sarcasm. ‘‘ Yep, town hall to-night, boys! Town hall 
to-night!” 

-““Medicine show?” asked the loafer, brightening a trifle. 

“No, sir-ree, bob! Reg’lar dramatic troupe. Benedict’s 
Excelsior Stars—got a brass band and everything. They 
say they’re pretty good i 

But like many another man Ed had talked himself out 
of an audience. Pewahmo was well acquainted with wagon 
shows and medicine shows, but a genuine dramatic troupe 
traveling by rail was a novelty, and the loafers hurried 
toward the combination coach, 


BROWN 


They arrived in time to witness the dignified 
disembarkation of Mr. Benedict himself. The 
owner, business manager and star of the Excel- 
sior Stars was a tallstately gentleman of thirty- 
five years or thereabouts, 
whose dark curly hair, eagle 
beak, piercing eyes and blue- 
black chin proclaimed his 
profession as loudly as any 
trumpet blast. Mr. Bene- 
dict could never have been 
mistaken for anything but 
an actor, and he doubled the 
effect of, his entrance by 
striding stiffly across the 
station platform, a la Ingo- 
mar the Barbarian. 

Sartorially speaking Mr. 
Benedict was up to the min- 
ute and several jumps ahead 
of the Chicago mail-order 
houses. Hisshoulders were 
the widest and the cuffs of 
his trousers the narrowest 
that Pewahmo had ever 
seen; he carried a gold- 
headed cane, presented to 
him by the citizens of Mus- 
catine, Iowa, and he wore a 
large diamond on the third 
finger of his left hand. 

The loafers were so busy 

’ staring at this vision of pros- 
perity that they overlooked 
the undeniably shabby ap- 
pearance of the other mem- 
bers of the troupe, as Mr. 
Benedict intended they 
should. There were three 
women—a tall, weary- 
looking brunette, whose 
face bore traces of a van- 
ished beauty; asmall faded 
blonde, whothrewoneglance 
at the town of Pewahmo 
and murmured “Oh, my 
Gawd!” and a plump moth- 
erly creature, who seemed 
strangely out of place in her 
surroundings. 

Of the men crowding 
down the steps of the coach 
only two might have been 
mistaken for actors—the 
sad one with the melancholy 

eyes, who was the comedian; and the jolly one with the 

pink grease paint on the rim of his collar, who played heavy 
parts. The others were nondescripts, carrying brass in- 
struments under their arms. 

“Joe!” called the manager, striking the platform vio- 
lently with his cane. ‘‘Where is that confounded boy? 
Joe!” 

“Yes, sir—coming!’? 

A boy stumbled out upon the platform of the coach. 
Slung under his left arm was a black-leather case contain- 
ing Mr. Benedict’s E-flat cornet. In his left hand he carried 
a small pasteboard box, carefully tied with twine. Under 
his right arm was a fat imitation-alligator-skin traveling 
bag, marked with the initials J. A. B. His right hand 
dragged an immense bass drum, upon one side of which in 
large gold letters were the words: 


BENEDICT’S EXCELSIOR STARS 
CHANGE OF BILL NIGHTLY 


This last member of the troupe might have been nine- 
teen years of age—still in the growing period, as coat 
sleeves and trouser legs bore witness. A self-respecting 
ragman would have sneered at the boy’s clothes; his shoes 
were badly in need of patching, and even his disreputable 
cap was torn; but in spite of all these things no woman 
could have passed the youth with a single glance. His skin 
was pink and clear, his eyes were bright and blue, his well- 
shaped mouth opened on a double row of perfect teeth; 
and best of all he seemed not to be aware that he was a 
strikingly handsome young rascal with a face that might 
easily become his fortune. 

‘Gimme that bag!’’ ordered Mr. Benedict. ‘And get 
the rest of the junk over to the theater right away. Parade 
at twelve-thirty!”’ The nondescripts nodded and followed 
Mr. Benedict as he led the way toward Pewahmo’s only 
hotel, leaving the boy alone on the station platform. 

“Good-lookin’ kid,’’ commented one of the loafers. 
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“Yeh,” said another. ‘‘It’s a wonder he wouldn’t git a 
job.” 

Joe Hopkins caught the last remark and his face twisted 
into a grin. A job! For eleven weeks he had been doing the 
work of three men and a dog—Benedict’s dog. He was the 
juvenile man and the property man, the baggage hustler 
and the bill poster, the dodger distributor, the custodian 
of the wardrobe and the bass drummer in the band. A job! 
Benedict was the sort of man who could be trusted to make 
a stage-struck youth pay a price for ambition. 

Joe had run away from home to be an actor—‘“‘any- 
thing, just so’s to be with the troupe’’—and there had 
been some mention of a business arrangement—‘‘ten a 
week and cakes,’ Benedict had said. The cakes had been 
forthcoming—even a beast of burden must eat—but the 
ten a week had not materialized. If a seasoned trouper 
considered himself lucky to collect half his salary from 
Benedict, what chance had a raw recruit who could 
not even double in brass? 

In the eleven weeks of his trouping Joe Hopkins had 
received exactly four dollars and fifteen cents; and he 
needed clothes, shoes, underwear—in short, he needed 
everything. 

“Clothes?’”’ Benedict had laughed at the very 
thought of such a thing. ‘‘What for? I suppose you 
want to stand round on the street corners and knock 
the dames dead after the matinées! Don’t I supply 
all your stage wardrobe? Don’t I let you wear that 
swell blue suit in East Lynne? Well! What are you 
kicking about, with business as bad as it is? Of course 
if you want to quit me I can get another juvenile man 
easy enough. Just say the word.” 

But Joe did not want to quit, and well the manager 
knew it. Joe wanted to be an actor, and Benedict had 
discovered that he could always silence his meek com- 
plaints by referring to him as the juvenile man. It was 
a cheap trick, but the manager’s whole life was a bun- 
dle of cheap tricks and cheaper pretenses. He had 
made Joe believe that he was doing him a favor by 
allowing him to remain with the troupe. 

Blinded by the footlights the yotingster regarded his 
companions as superior beings, and looked up to the 
petty larcenist Benedict as a great man and an artist. 
He swallowed the manager’s savage abuse and thought 
it helpful criticism; he did the work of three men and 
believed it a necessary part of his training as an actor. 

If any of the other members of the troupe pitied Joe 
they did not let him know it. They called him a foolish 
farmer boy, and said there was more outside his skull than 
inside it. Doubtless they were right. 


Promptly at twelve-thirty the Excelsior Stars burst 
upon the startled community, storming the quiet streets 
of Pewahmo with a tremendous braying of brass instru- 
ments, a whanging of cymbals and a booming of drums. 

The week’s engagement was to open with that rare, old 
sure-fire melodrama, The Convict’s Daughter; conse- 
quently the eleven male members of the troupe appeared 
in convict’s stripes—suits of the cheapest white material, 
crossbarred with black paint. A more economical band 
uniform could not have been devised, in addition to which 
the stripes advertised the opening performance. 

High and shrill above the blat-blatting of the trombones 
and the oomph-oomphing of the lone tuba rose the pierc- 
ing notes of Mr. Benedict’s E-flat cornet, ‘carrying the 
air.”” It was not much of a band, but it made an astonish- 
ing amount of noise, no small part of which was fur- 
nished by Joe Hopkins, who brought up the rear, thump- 
ing away at the bass drum with one hand and manipulating 
the cymbals with the other. The boy had no ear for music, 
but it was his proud boast that he could “‘keep time till the 
cows come home.” 

After the parade Joe took off his black mustache—the 
Excelsior Stars always made up when they doubled in 
brass—put on the official overalls and set out to borrow 
the properties needed for the opening performance. 

“Talk ’em out of the stuff if you can,” ordered Benedict; 
“and don’t give away any passes unless you have to.’ 

“Yes, sir. And say, Mr. Benedict?” 

“Say it; your mouth’s open!”’ 

“Do—do I eat at the hotel this week?” faltered Joe. 

“After Wednesday,” lied the manager glibly. ‘‘ When 
you get the to-night dodgers distributed go down to the 
section house and tell the boss I sent you. He’ll fix you up 
fine—nice comfortable bunk, and everything.” 

Joe’s face fell. He knew those nice comfortable bunks— 
and everything that went with them. 

“But those Bohunks,”’ he sighed; “they smell so like 
the devil!” 

Joe was wedded to his art, but he could not love the 
forty-cents-a-day fare dished out to railway section hands, 
nor was he able to smother the deep-rooted conviction that a 
juvenile man, however far he might fall short of perfection, 
was still a bit above swarthy day laborers who spoke no 
English but snored in all the languages living and dead. 

It took Joe two solid hours to collect the poverty-stricken 
trappings in which to dress The Convict’s Daughter. This 
done he changed back to stripes once more, glued the 
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mustache under his nose, seized a bundle of lithographs 
and dodgers and set out to snowball the town. The litho- 
graphs were for the windows in the business section, the 
dodgers for the residences. 


At five o’clock Biddy Bradley, sentimental and seven- - 


teen, closed the trashy novel which she had been reading 
and let it fall into the hammock beside her. At exactly 
four minutes past the hour she found herself walking slowly 
down the flower-bordered path toward the front gate. 
Biddy had no business which demanded her presence at the 
front gate, no clear motive for going there, but Fate, 
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**‘Don’t Know Me Now, Eh? But You Knew Mea 
Minute Ago, You Four:Flusher!’’ 


which has a way of moving its puppets without consulting 
them, had ordained the time and the place of meeting. 
Had Biddy Bradley known that there was to be a meeting 
she would have been thrilled to death. Biddy was always 
being thrilled to death about something. 

When Fate puts on the show there are no tiresome stage 
waits. Biddy had scarcely reached the gate when she came 
face to face with a handsome youth, alarmingly clad in 
broad stripes of black and white. Surprised by this appari- 
tion Biddy squealed. 

“Mercy sakes alive!” : 

“Oh, it’s all right,”” smiled the boy reassuringly. ‘‘I’m 
not a regular convict, you know.” 

Biddy began to giggle and to make use of her eyes, after 
the manner of her sex. 

“Tt wasn’t that,’ she said; “but you—you look so 
much like a zebra!” 

Joe plucked off his round convict’s cap and made her a low 
bow—the very best bow of Richard Hare in East Lynne. 

“No,” said he gravely; ‘‘another kind of an animal— 
an actor.” 

“Oh!” cried Biddy, clasping her hands. ‘‘An actor! 
And I’ve never seen a real one—close up like this! I’m too 
thrilled for words!” 

“I’m a little bit thrilled myself,’”’ said Joe. 

“And—you’re really on the stage?” asked Biddy 
breathlessly. ‘Really and truly? Cross your heart and 
hope to die? Tell me what it’s like!” 

“Well,” said Joe, ‘‘it’s the only life there is. You meet 
so many nice people.’”’ And he bowed once more. 

“Ho!” scoffed Biddy. ‘‘That’s what you tell all the 
girls!” She shook her blond curls down over her eyes and 
ambushed her victim through the golden screen. 

“No,” said Joe with simple directness; “‘I don’t usually 
speak to ’em at all. I meant that or I wouldn’t have 
said it.” 

Biddy giggled again. 

“Why, the very idea! 
name!” 

‘Here it is, right on the dodgers,”’ grinned Joe—“ Norval 
Montressor. You can see for yourself.” 


And I don’t even know your 
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“Tt sounds,” said Biddy suspiciously, ‘‘like a name out 
of a book.” 

The striped youth leaned across the gate and his voice 
took on a confidential tone. 

“T wouldn’t tell this to anybody but you,” said he, ‘‘ but 
that’s where I got it—out of a book. My real name is 
Joe—Joe Hopkins; but that wouldn’t look good on the 
bills.”” Confidence for confidence. 

“That’s nothing—everybody calls me Biddy. Isn’t that 
a perfectly awful name?” 

“No,” said Joe stoutly. “I like it a lot better than 
Geraldine or Hortense or any of those fancy names. Biddy. 
Gee! It sounds kind of old-fashioned and sensible—and 
nice.” 

“Oh, but I’m not sensible at all! I do the most terrible 
things! What do you suppose my aunt would say if she 
knew I was standing out here talking to you—an actor?” 

“Well,” said Joe, effacing himself against the hedge, “I 
haven’t been an actor long enough to hurt. We’re not all 
as bad as you think. Actors are pretty much like other 
folks—when you get to know ’em.” 

“T expect they are,’’ said Biddy; ‘“‘and I guess you’ve 
got a girl somewhere. Heavens to Betsy! You might even 
be married !”’ 

“Who, me?” Joe was actually startled. Then he re- 
membered something, and his hand traveled swiftly to his 
upper lip. ‘‘It’s just this confounded mustache,” said he. 
“See, I'll take it off. And I’m not married, nor I haven’t 
got a girlanywhere. Honest Injun!” 

“You look better without that thing on,” said Biddy 
after a critical inspection. 

“You oughtn’t to wear one, ever. It doesn’t become 
you at all; and anybody could see it wasn’t real. Well, 
I guess I’ll have to go now.” 

““Coming to the show to-night?” asked Joe. 

Biddy shook her head and retreated slowly from the 
gate. 

“Maybe you’d like East Lynne better,” suggested 
Joe. “‘That’s our Wednesday matinée. Thursday night 
we do The Two Orphans. I got a good part in that— 
the hunchback, you know.” 

“‘T’m terribly sorry,” said Biddy. ‘‘I’d just love to 
see you act—I’d be perfectly thrilled—but you see, I 
live here with my aunt, and she—she doesn’t believe in 
shows.” 

““Maybe you could fix it to slip out for an evening. 
I could get you a pass He 

“Oh! Could you?” 

“Sure. No trouble at all. You be thinking it over, 
and I’ll be round to-morrow morning, about eleven, I 
guess. And I won’t wear this band uniform, either.’’ 

“Tt is kind of—conspicuous,” said Biddy. ‘‘So you’re 
a musician too?” 

“A kind of a one,’ said Joe modestly. ‘‘I’llsee you 
to-morrow, then?” 

“Yes, to-morrow. Andif Isaid anything nasty about 
actors I take it all back!” 

Before Joe could think of any fitting rejoinder Biddy was 
halfway to the house. 


The Excelsior Stars played to good business in Pewahmo 
that week—such unusually good business that on Friday 
night after the performance of The Silver King the juvenile 
man was emboldened to ask a favor of the management. 

In addition to his other duties Joe was the custodian of 
the company wardrobe, which was the personal property 
of Mr. Benedict. The owner of a ten, twenty and thirty 
rep show must also be the owner of the stage costumes, 
for he never knows when an actor may desert him; and if 
the clothes remain with the troupe shift may be made to 
cover that desertion. The loss of an actor is nothing; the 
loss of the only frock coat is a serious matter. 

After every show Joe collected the various suits worn by 
the male members of the company, folded them carefully 
and packed them away in such a manner as to bring to the 
top of the pile the costumes for the next performance. He 
was engaged in burying The Silver King and resurrecting 
that good old Saturday matinée, Camille, when the mana- 
ger passed within speaking distance. 

“Say, Mr. Benedict?” 

“Well?” 

“You know that light-blue suit—the one I wear in East 
Lynne?” 

“The Richard Hare suit? What of it? You didn’t get 
it spotted up, did you?”’ 

“No, it’s all right.” 

“Well?” 

“Nothing, only I was wondering if you wouldn’t let me 
borrow that for an hour or so after the show to-morrow 
night.” 

“You can quit wondering right now, because I won’t.” 

“Yd be awful careful of it.” 

“That’s what they all say. I loaned a suit to a tramp 
actor once—he said he had a date and wanted to make a 
flash—and he jumped the town and left me flat. No sir! 
Nothing doing!” 

“Only an hour, Mr. Benedict. My own suit ain’t fit to be 
seen—youknowthat. And—and Ihave gota date, honest.” 
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“You won’t mash any chambermaids at my expense.” 


” 


“Maybe I could rent it from you. You owe me —— 

“There you go, starting that again!” 

“T’m not starting anything, Mr. Benedict, but if you’ll 
do this for me % 

“Now see here, young fellow! You want to get this girl 
idea out of your head. You went up three times to-night— 
lost your lines entirely—thinking about this date, I sup- 
pose. Nearly ruined the whole performance. I won’t 
stand it again.” 

“Then I can’t have the suit?” 

“Absolutely, emphatically and positively, no! And the 
next time you go sleep-walking through your part and gum- 
ming up the show I’ll fine you a week’s salary. Think that 
over at your leisure!” 

The manager drew out a flat silver case, flipped it open, 
extracted a cigarette, tapped the cork tip on his thumbnail 
and made a slow dignified exit. There was rebellion in 
Joe’s eyes, but he did not open his mouth until the stage 
door closed. Then he began to talk to himself, mumbling 
bitterly as he bent over the tumbled heap of clothing. 

“Wouldn’t have hurt him any todoit. . . . Wouldn’t 
have hurt the suit any, either. . . Talked like I 
wanted to steal it. Fine me a week’s salary! Huh! 
Better pay me one first!’’ 

The last straw does not always break a camel’s back. It 
is only the feeble-witted camel that stands still and waits 
for it. 

On Saturday morning Joe passed a slip of paper across 
the front gate and Biddy squealed with delight. 

“There you are, little lady. Best seat in the house—if 
you come early enough. How did you fix it with your 
aunt?” 

“Oh, she thinks I’m going to a surprise party!” 

“Well’’—and Joe chuckled—‘“‘she ain’t very far wrong.” 

“But—I don’t understand.” 

“Neither will the rest of the audience. You see, it’s 
this way: Everywhere we go we let the people vote on the 
play they want to see Saturday night. Mostly they stick 
to the old ones that they’ve seen before, but they put 

. something over on us in this town. When we counted the 
votes last night The Ninety and Nine was a snowstorm. 
That’s a big New York success, the boss says. He thinks 
the people read about it in the Sunday papers. Anyway, 


Lesley Shifted His Glance to Meet That Piercing Stare. .. 


that’s the one they all want, and we haven’t got any script 
of it and don’t even know what kind of a play it is. To- 
night they’ll all be there to see The Ninety and Nine, and 
that’s where the surprise party will come in.” 

“What will you do?” asked Biddy. 

“You can search me,” replied Joe cheerfully. ‘Last 
town we were in they voted for The Charity Ball, and what 
do you think we handed ’em? Charley’s Aunt! Oh, he’s 
a slick one, Benedict is; but he’s a great actor—best I ever 
saw. I’ve learned more just by watching him work— 
more about acting—than I ever knew before. You’ll be 
crazy about him.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” cooed Biddy. ‘‘ Maybe I’m already 
crazy about—somebody else.” 

“How many guesses do I get?’’ demanded Joe, where- 
upon Biddy saw fit to change the subject. 

“That’s a pretty set of furniture you’re going to give 
away to-night. I saw it down in the window at the store. 
Myrtle Hastings has got fifteen coupons. Wouldn’t it be 
funny if she should win it?” 

“Yes,” said Joe, “it would. But don’t worry, Myrtle 
hasn’t got a chance. If we figured to come back here next 
season she might have. Now listen: When the 
show is over you wait for me in that little restaurant round 
the corner from the theater.” 

“Cusick’s? Oh, I couldn’t do that! It’s so—so public!” 

“Nothing of the sort! Just sit down at one of the tables 
behind the screen, and I’]] join you the minute I get washed 
up. We'll have a bite to eat—oysters or something—and 
then I’ll see you home. You’d like that, wouldn’t you?”’ 

“Tt would be heavenly,” sighed Biddy—she was pas- 
sionately fond of oysters, that girl—“‘but my aunt ——”’ 

“Shucks! Who’d tell her anything about it?” 

“Everybody! You don’t realize how folks gossip in this 
town. It’s all they have to do!” 

“But nobody’ll know who I am,” urged Joe; “and 
besides, I—I’ll wear a different suit, and everything. I’m 
going away to-morrow and I may never see you again. 
You don’t want to—to say good-by like this, do you? 
Right out in broad daylight, where we can’t even shake 
hands? Please—just this once!” 

Now Biddy Bradley though young was not entirely inex- 
perienced along romantic lines. There had been many 
moonlight farewells at that same front gate, and nearly all 


the boys had tried to kiss her. She remembered best the 
few who had been content with a handshake, and after 
these unusual and rather disappointing episodes Biddy 
had looked searchingly into her mirror before going to bed. 

“You're sure you really want me to?” she teased. “Tell 
me, would you be thrilled if I said yes?” 

“Tl be broken-hearted if you don’t.’ 

“Poor little heart!’’ whispered Biddy softly. “I 
wouldn’t break it for worlds and worlds! You 
think there won’t be a crowd at Cusick’s?” 

Following the plan outlined by Fate and ordained from 
the beginning Biddy gave her promise to meet Joe at 
Cusick’s restaurant—gave it thinking only of herself and 
the risk of being seen eating oysters with an actor at eleven 
o’clock on Saturday night. Biddy fancied herself the sta¥ 
of the evening’s performance, for how could she have 
guessed that she was cast for a small and inconspicuous 
part in the one important scene of that wayside drama— 
the climax for which all else had been no more than prepara- 
tion? Her lines were to be few, her stage business insig- 
nificant, her exit hasty and humiliating, her last thought 
that night one of bitter disappointment; but as Fate never 
rehearses the scenes in which its puppets play parts Biddy 
sang blithely to herself as she went about her work and 
anticipated with a fluttering heart a long evening of thrills. 


In the language of the most eminent of all barnstormers 
“that which we call a rose by any other name would smell 
as sweet”; so Pewahmo laughed uproariously at The 
Ninety and Nine, and never suspected the grave wrong 
done to the author of a celebrated farce comedy not too 
often seen in the provinces. 

At the end of the riotous third act the set of furniture 
was “‘given away,” and Pewahmo clutching its coupons 
sat in breathless silence while little Minnie Daly drew 
the winning number from Mr. Benedict’s silk hat. To the’ 
intense disgust of the audience the green-plush parlor set 
fell to Hink Applebee, the town drunkard, who held but 
one coupon in his moist right hand—and had held it there 
ever since a brief-business conversation with the manage? 
of the Excelsior Stars. 

When the curtain fell at the close of the play Joe hustled 
the actors out of their costumes and began packing with 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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- Almost Instantly There Came the Crash of Metal and the Thin Tinkle of Shattered Glass 


HE telephone in the 
T dugout tinkled faintly. 

“T wonder what the 
blueblazesthey wantnow!”’ 
grumbled the captain, drag- 
ging the instrument toward 
him across the table. 
“Hello! Hello! 


Rockport. What’s 
that? Yes. Lim- 
burger! Huh? I don’t get 
Chitose Wihaby 
Oh—yes. Gorgonzola. 
How’s your throat? 

Fine! Tomatoes. 

No, it’s allright. << ° 
Catchup. Good night.” 


“Ordering thegroceries?”’ 
T inquired. 

“We have to talk in code. 
They can hear what wesay.” 

“How?” 

“‘Oh, they tap the wires 
somewhere; other ways 
too. Probably they hear 
every word we’re saying 
right now.” 

It was a harrowing 
thought. The notion of the 
enemy listening to our con- 
versation enraged me; it 
was like him to grab an edu- 
cation cheaply. 

“We do the same,” he 
added. ‘All you have to do 
is lay an amplifier not far 
from their trenches and con- 


— 
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nect it with a receiver back 
in ours. There’re three guys 
who can talk German listening to what Heiny is saying 
this moment.” 

‘‘What do you do in case the telephone is put out of 
business? How about it when a bombardment smashes 
the wires?” 

“That might happen, but then we have runners, of 
course. It’s extremely unlikely anything could cut us 
off entirely from telephone connection. For instance, 
there’re fourteen ways of reaching the regimental 
P. C. from this sector.”’ 

He had just taken over H 3 from a company of 
another regiment. The relief had been made with- 
out a slip, without receiving so much as a single shell. 
And because some of the men were of the replace- 
ment class recently sent from America, and the 
remainder of the company were going up against real 
war for the first time, the captain felt like a man who 
has been playing with his last chip and suddenly wins 
a fat jackpot. 
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Much Travel and Little Sleep 


HE dugout was about twelve feet long by six in width, 

heavily beamed and buttressed, and had a board floor. 
Two bunks filled each end; a table took up the middle 
space. On the table burned a couple of candles, held up- 
right in their own wax. One chair, a small bench and a 
shelf completed the furniture. Not such a bad little home, 
as homes go on the American Front. 

“‘Tsn’t that darned stove going?’’ demanded the captain. 

It was not. What’s more, I had doubts that it ever 
would. For the thing was improvised out of an old bacon 
can, bound with strips of iron; a jam tin did asthe base of 
the pipe; then there were a few feet of real pipe, and the 
outlet was a heavy bit of three-inch drain. 

“No wood!” the captain barked, searching in all the 
corners. “Just about what you might expect from that 
bunch. Those Steenth fellows aren’t worth a hoot! No 
coal—no nothing! Well, we’ll just have to freeze until our 
wagons get here. They’ll be along about one o’clock.” 

The hour was midnight. The dugout had a door, but it 
was wide open, and the portiére of sacking which kept in 
the light failed entirely to keep out the cold. 

‘Call me a runner, will you?” 

I stepped out to do so and up the stairs. A sentinel was 
on duty not far from the mouth of the dugout and he was 
shivering in the wind. 

“Runner!” he called into the dark. 

“Coming!” replied a voice. 

The night was clear and frosty. A few stars glittered 
in the sky, but it was plenty black enough for dirty work. 

The runner came stumbling along the duckboards and 
we descended into the dugout. I noted with satisfaction 
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that there appeared to be ten to twelve feet of earth and 
stone above its stout roof. Every little bit helps. 

“Take this to the battalion P. C.,’’ ordered the company 
commander, “‘and bring me back an answer.” 

“Yes, sir. 

He lifted the flap and was gone. The captain gave a 
tired yawn. We had marched twelve miles to make the 
relief; before that the officers had walked up to H 3 for 
a reconnaissance, then back; thirty-six miles in as many 
hours, and only four hours of sleep. It takes men of fine 
stamina to withstand the strain of a company officer’s 
work. 

A few minutes and steps were heard on the stairs. The 
flap was raised and in came a tall, gangling youth in 
a leather jacket, carrying a rifle. He gave the captain a 
sort of salute and presented a note. Then he leaned his 
weight nonchalantly on one leg and his rifle, and waited. 
He may have been twenty years old but looked younger, 
and of all the cool customers it has been my good fortune 
to meet, that boy carried off the palm. 

“What the Sam Hill does he want now?” exclaimed the 
captain, opening the paper. ‘‘I bet ——” 

A loud explosion interrupted him; then another and 
another and another. Somebody was shooting rifle 
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grenades; ‘somebody else 
was abetting him with a 
shower of hand grenades. 
A minute, and a crackling 
rifle fire added to the din. 

““Who’s doing that shoot- 
ing?’ the captain cried. “I 
told those men not to open 
up until they actually saw a 
German making for them.” 

“Oh, those guys over on 
the right’ve got some kind 
of a war on,” replied the 
runner carelessly, with the 
tolerance of a veteran of a 
dozen campaigns. 


A Good Kid 


RETTY soon the noise 

stopped and quiet settled 
again over the trenches. 
The captain wrote a reply 
to the note, and the bat- 
talion runner departed. 

“That’s a good kid,” re- 
marked the commander. 
““When we were in the line 
for training last November 
he carried a message half a 
mile through a hell of a bar- 
rage. Never so much as 
batted an eye, either.” 

After that we waited for 
the platoon commanders to 
make their reports. 

“‘Here comes one now.” 

But it wasn’t. A sergeant 
shoved his head inside to 


announce that a covering party had been left out in the wire 
and wanted to know what to do. 
“Covering party? Do you mean to say that company 


went off and forgot ’em? Damn! Well, I guess you’d 
better send up a rocket, sergeant. Or, wait—no. The 
fool artillery’ll mistake it for a signal and put down a 
barrage. Send somebody out to call them in and then 
have them march out. That’sa fine piece of business, 
I must say!” 
The telephone tinkled again. It was the major, anx- 
ious to learn how everything went. The captain hung 
up the receiver; as he did so we caught the rumble 
of wagons. 
“There’s our stuff now,” he said. ‘‘Want to go and 
see about your bed roll? No? You won’t get a 
chance to use it to-night anyhow. What do you say 
to taking a little walk along the trench to see how 
they’re making it?” 
We donned tin hats, slung gas masks from our necks and 
climbed out. There was a hush over the lines, but it was 
the brooding hush that makes one tingle to the finger tips 
with apprehension of what it holds. Far back of our sector 
the American artillery crouched sullenly on its haunches, 
waiting with unwinking eyes for the signal that would start 
it to belching death and destruction from a hundred roar- 
ing throats. And across from us, on the other side of a 
wire-choked valley, masses of the enemy’s guns were 
breathless to strike. What wonder that the darkness be-_ th 


came people with strange shapes, that the glimpses one got 


of No Man’s Land revealed stealthy creeping foes in every — 
hump and post! : 

Our way led through the silent ruins of the village in 
which the captain had his post of command. For a few 


yards we moved aboveground, because the piles of débris © ; 
afforded shelter; then the duckboard path dipped intoa 


trench, and now we were headed for ‘‘ Pershing Front Line,” — 
as the boys had dubbed it. 

Going along a trench in the dark is no whit different from 
a night trip through a zigzagging sewer in which ladders — 
have been laid horizontally. Now, of course, you know 
what it’s like. Sometimes these ladders were not; they 
had either disappeared in mud or had never been put down; 
and then we sloughed through mire. From time to time a 
piece of the chicken wire that served for revetment reached 


out a claw and grabbed our coats. And once, going under — 7 
some crosspieces put up to make a collapsible gate of 
barbed wire, I banged my helmet against them. The smack & 


of it went echoing across No Man’s Land. 
Instantly a boche machine gun began to chatter like a — 
startled prairie dog. 
“Watch that you keep down,” warned the officer. 
Waste of words; I was going along bent almost double. 
And there was need of this precaution, for where a hole 


yyed in the parapet bullets were sending out 
irts of dirt. The hidden machine gunner was a 
irvel; he seemed able to clip the tops of our 
inches at will. 
‘That guy’s worth a battalion to the boches,” 
(iarked the captain. ‘‘He can keep three com- 
yiies on edge all night., They don’t need a 
) rol out with him on the job.” 
\ few minutes of stumbling progress; twice, 
lice we slipped off the duckboards into mud up 
our calves. At last he halted. 
‘Right here,’”’ he explained in a whisper, ‘‘we 
‘re to cross a little bridge. A kind of creek runs 
ng here and makes a break in the trench. But 
| only about twenty feet across.” 
Well, let’s go then.”’ 
‘But,” he continued, “‘you see there’s no 
jich until you get on the other side of the 
‘ige! And that damned machine gunner has a 
jir sweep of it. He pumps ’em over every so 
in. Maybe he’ll be peppering somewhere else, 
if he should happen to crack down on this 
y le we were in the middle we’d be out of luck.”’ 
| Hadn’t we best go back and build that fire?” 
iggested. i 
“he captain listened a while. The boche marks- 
yn was shooting away at something, but we 
(ldn’t hear the whine of his messages. 
/Iguess it’s allright. Take along breath and— 
«dy? Then beat it!” 
‘Ve hurried over the bridge on the balls of our 
¢;. Nothing happened, but somehow I couldn’t 
(that “out of luck” from my mind. Later I 
;to cross the bridge a score of times without 
hap. It was allright in the daytime, but never 
je at night did I go over without a queer feeling 
{he pit of my stomach. It’s the mischief trust- 
ito the whim of a squarehead German! 
afe in the trench on the other side: ‘‘ Why the 
1 Hill don’t you go after that fellow?” 
We intend to. I’m going to frame up some- 
lig for him this week. Say, we’ll let you in on 
ie 
fospitality is all right up to a certain point, 
1 you can overdo it. 
And if they give you permission I’ve got a fine little 
ety on for you.” 
‘What kind of a party?’’ I inquired suspiciously. 
Out on night patrol. What do you say to that?” he 
ied in the tone of one conferring a boon. 
fot a word did I say to that; I couldn’t. My gratitude 
voiceless. But as we went along I began to lose some 
jay liking for the captain. 


Private Ward’s Challenge 


JE WERE traversing an exceptionally deep stretch of 
| trench when suddenly a large object leaped above our 
«1s and between us. It scared me out of a year’s growth. 
Cat,” observed the officer calmly. ‘‘There’re quite a 
2 round in this sector.” 

‘ext thing we knew, a cautious voice challenged from 
h void in front: ‘‘Halt! Who’s there?” 

7e came to an instant stop. 

‘The captain.” 

short pause; then the same voice asked in an uncertain 
y sper: “Are you a friend?” 
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Probably the soldier ought to have been sternly rebuked; 
but we both laughed. He was one of the new men and 
doing the best he knew how. 

The captain led the way to the post from which the 
challenge had come. It was an alcove in the trench, with 
the floor raised above the duckboards; a stout parapet of 
sandbags protected the men in it. There were loopholes 
for them to fire through. 

“Fiverything all right?’ he asked in a low voice. 

“Yes, sir,” answered one of the three stationed there. 

“How’re you getting along, Ward? - You’ll have to learn 
to challenge better than that. A boche could have sneaked 
up on you while you were thinking what to say next.”’ 

“No, sir!’’ declared Private Ward firmly, ‘“‘he couldn’t. 
If you’d moved an inch I was going to shoot. But Shorty 
here knew your voice.”’ Right then I determined never to 
wander round the trenches alone at night. 

We stepped down from the post and continued on our 
way. 

“That fellow Ward’s a corker,” said the captain. ‘‘He 
never seems to be paying any attention to what’s going.on 


_ round him, but he never misses a word. You’d think he was 
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in a coma; he doesn’t say two sentences in a 
whole day. But I believe he’d put up a fight.” 

Less than half an hour was to elapse before 
Private Ward proved it conclusively. 

We were sitting on empty boxes in a lieuten- 
ant’s dugout—a duplicate of the captain’s, but 
smaller and with only two bunks. 

“There goes a rocket for a barrage, sir,” re- 
ported the sentinel at the door. 

Sixteen seconds later the first American bat- 
tery opened up. That is almost a record. Im- 
mediately afterward it seemed as if all the guns 
in the world were giving tongue. The air above 
us was a shrieking, whining chaos. The dugout 
quivered. Away to the right and at our backs the 
horizon was one spurting flame. 

“Boy howdy, but those guys’re sure on the 
job!”’ cried the sentinel. 


Helping the Artillery 


HE shells were bursting in No Man’s Land; 

evidently that was to drive back any raiders 
who might be trying to sneak across. They came 
with a rushing crash, made a wall of leaping fire. 
And as we watched, the wall began to advance. 
It wes moving slowly over No Man’s Land to- 
ward the German positions. 

““And now what’s up?” cried the captain, ad- 
justing his helmet. 

From the direction of the post we had just left 
came five loud explosions in rapid succession. 
Their flashes showed a short distance in front of 
our trenches. 

“Holy mackerel!’ groaned the captain. ‘‘We’re 
a good eight hundred yards from the boche line 
and Ward and those other guys’re throwing hand 
grenades.” 

They certainly were. Whoever was doing the 
job had his mind on the business. Slam! Whang! 
The three of them were evidently at it, manfully 
helping the barrage. 

““They’llsmashall the wire fora hundred yards,” 
raved the captain. ‘‘Wait here for me. I’ve got 
to stop that.” 

He had barely disappeared when the German guns 
opened in reply. Apparently under the suspicion that our 
furious firing presaged a raid, the boche gunners let fly a 
deluge of shells. They rained all over No Man’s Land, and 
spattered up and down the American trenches. Take it 
from me, a dugout’s the thing! 

The lieutenant had flown. He wasn’t running away 
from danger, but running into it. He had gone to join his 
men and see that they took cover; also that they should be 
ready to repel an attack if one were attempted. 

“Ward must have been hit, sir,” reported the sentinel, 
who remained standing under the tip of the dugout roof. 
“A shell bust right where their post is, and now I don’t 
hear ’em.” 

It was only too true. 


I listened, but not a sound came 


from the able assistants to the barrage. 

A minute later, however, there was another flash close 
in front, followed by the unmistakable crash of a hand 
grenade. Private Ward had recovered; he was once again 
bombing an imaginary foe. Abruptly as they had begun, 
both barrages ceased. The Germans quit first; then our 
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Ready for Any Gas Attack 


The Stewardess 
Was Just Like 
the Others. 
Anyone Could 
Have Seen She 
Had Been Ins 
structed to Find 
Out Where the 
Bag Was Kept 


HEN Mrs. 
Caldwell had 
settled herself 


comfortably and had 
adjusted her steel- 
rimmed _ spectacles, 
she took from out the 
folds of black alpaca 
that covered her 
meager bosom a large 
gold watch. It was 
extraordinarily large 
and heavy, with a 
cover that made an 
alarming report when 
opened; attached to it was 
the original chain of heavy 
links which the long lamented 
Mr. Caldwell had worn up 
to the moment, even at the 
moment, of his departure from 
this world. 

One minute remained before the train was scheduled to 
depart. Mrs. Caldwell sighed contentedly. Perhaps she 
was going to be left in peace! Perhaps there were going 
to beno jabbering foreigners this time, who when they were 
not waving their hands and swallowing sandwiches whole 
and picking their teeth were jumping up and closing all 
the windows as tight as wax. Why couldn’t they stand a 
breath of fresh air anyhow? They certainly needed it. 
Yes, she was sure she was going to be left alone; and what 
a comfort! For she was tired, dead tired; and twelve hours 
of night travel lay before her—all the distance from Geneva 
to Paris. 

She closed her eyes and lay back against the pillow she 
had hired at the station. 

Suddenly in the midst of this soothing mood the door of 
the compartment was jerked violently open. A leather 
mail bag appeared first, hurled through the air. It fell at 
the far end of the compartment. Then followed several 
valises; after which a man, giving the effect of being 
thrown into the carriage, fell headlong at her feet. The 
next moment the door was slammed to and bolted, a thin 
blast sounded from the conductor’s horn and the train 
began to move. 

The man pulled himself together and stood up. In the 
dim light Mrs. Caldwell made him out to be young, quite 
young, with light hair, a good deal of color and nice, 
boyish, laughing eyes. There was something altogether 
pleasant about him, even if he was a foreigner and an in- 
truder. 

The young man looked at her, smiled, finally broke into 
a gay laugh and said something in a language she did not 
understand. 

This was the first time a foreign gentleman had ad- 
dressed her, and she stiffened immediately; she had been 
told that a woman alone must be very careful; in Europe 
age was no protection at all. 

However, the young man didn’t seem to notice her fri- 
gidity and began gathering together his scattered luggage 
and placing it on the shelf. This finished, he again turned 
to Mrs. Caldwell and addressed her. She saw quite plainly 
that he was going to be insistent and would have to be 
put in his place at once. Assuming a most self-righteous 
and New England attitude of spine she opened her lips 
sufficiently to announce distinctly: 

“Tm American.” 
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The young man smiled 
broadly. ‘‘Are you? 
How jolly! So am I!” 

Mrs. Caldwell allowed 
her spine to relax; an expression of relief spread over her 
rather pinched features; indeed she even smiled, though 
timidly. 

‘Just made this train by one minute—got into the first 
carriage I saw—was just wondering what luck I’d have in 
here—usually these carriages are crowded.” 

The young fellow went on talking pleasantly, all the 
time arranging his luggage and giving special attention to 
a small leather mail bag. This caught Mrs. Caldwell’s 
attention at once. Though small, it had a particularly 
important air. Several red wax seals, a large leather tag 
and a brass padlock dangled officially from the leather 
strap that bound it. The tag was particularly interesting, 
as it contained a card on which something was printed; 
in English, Mrs. Caldwell thought, though she wasn’t 
sure. 

“Been away from home long?” the young fellow asked, 
finally sitting down opposite her. 

“Quite a spell,’’ Mrs. Caldwell replied. ‘‘Six weeks.”’ 

“That’s not long. I’ve been away three years.” 

“‘Land’s sake! Three years! Ain’t you most dead with 
homesickness?”’ 

“Not a bit. I love Europe, don’t you?” 

“Can’t say as I do. I traveled over to visit with my 
sister in Switzerland. She’s teaching there in a school. 
But it just seemed like I couldn’t stand it—the food and 
all, so foreignlike, so I packed up my grip and started 
back home.” Her withered face lit up feebly. ‘‘The boat’s 
leaving day after to-morrow.” 

“Day after to-morrow! What boat?” 

“The Roachamboo.” 

“The Rochambeau! How extraordinary! 
on her too.” 

Mrs. Caldwell’s heart gave a leap of joy. Here, at the 
very start, she had met a pleasant-spoken young man who 
was going on the same boat! And somehow he made her 
feel real comfortablelike, though she didn’t usually take 
to strangers. It must have been something about him that 
made her think of Amos, her boy, so many thousands of 
miles away in Vermont. 

“Do you make your. residence in Geneva?” she asked 
after a little pause. 

“No. Constantinople for the present; usually anywhere 
the Government wants to send me.” 

‘“Have you come all the way from there? Land’s sake, 
you must be all tuckered out!” 

“T am rather fagged. If it hadn’t been for this’”—he 
patted the mail bag almost affectionately—‘‘I might have 
been fairly comfortable. Can’t let it get out of my sight 
fora moment. I hate responsibility, don’t you?” 

Mrs. Caldwell’s New England spirit rose with a bound. 
If there was anything she liked most in the world it was 
responsibility. She wiped her glasses and took another 
look at the bag. ‘“‘Supposin’ someone who didn’t ought to 
should get a hold of that!” 

“No one can. I always sleep with it under my head.” 

“That’s right!”” Mrs. Caldwell nodded approvingly. 
“Tf I had a thing like that on my hands day in 
and day out, seems to me I’d most pass away 
with worrying.” 

‘One becomes accustomed to responsibility 
after one has been in diplomacy three years.” 
The young man delivered this with a touch of 
professional pride. It would have been lese 
majesty to have belittled his mission before a 
lady so evidently impressed. 

“‘T guess your mother’s real 
proud of you,” sighed Mrs. Cald- 
well reflectively. ‘I’ve got a 
boy, too, back home. 
But he’s kind o’ pin- 
dlinglike; his food 
don’t seem to nourish 
him. Anyhow, I guess 
nobody’d get that bag 
away from him, neither, 
if he hadit. Say,’’ she 
added after a moment, 
“what’sthisdiplomacy 
business? We don’t 
hear tell of it down in 

- Vermont. I’d like to 
be able to tell the folks 
something about it when I get 
home.” 

The young fellow looked at 
her quizzically, then broke into 
a gay laugh. ‘‘You’re rather 
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hard on my professi 
If you don’t know w 
it is, bless me if I kr} 
how to explain it.” 
“Ts there something wr 


T REYNARD 


Mrs. Caldwell frowned. 
about it?” 

“T sincerely trust not. You do know the United Ste 
has its representatives in foreign countries, don’t you?’ 

“Oh!” Mrs. Caldwell exclaimed with relief, “‘I kr 
what you mean. You’re a consul! I had to go to see 
in Geneva.” : 

*‘Something like that—with subtle differences.” ‘ 
young fellow yawned under his hand, rose and loo 
about as if wondering how he could make himself comf 
able for the night. 

“Tf you don’t mind I’m going to stretch out here and 
to go to sleep.” He straightened out the mail bag, } 
paratory to using it as a pillow. 

“You can’t get a wink laying on that,” Mrs. Caldy 
protested. ‘‘Here, you take my pillow.” 

He looked at her in surprise, even a little confused 
the unusual kindness of the offer, and declined it. 

“T’m not a mite sleepy,”’ she insisted; “‘and you j} 
Just you take it. I can see that bag’s real hard.” 

“Thanks, I’m used to it. Besides, it’s safer under 
head.” { 

He put his legs up on the seat, stretched out full len 
and was soon sound asleep. Not so Mrs. Caldwell; 
eyes rested almost tenderly on his face. He sure was 
Amos. She brushed away a tear and prayed that tk 
thousands of miles that separated them might be quic 
and safely passed. If the good Lord let her get back hc 
again they never would persuade her ever to leave th) 
no matter what they told her about seeing the wo) 
Vermont was good enough for her, anyway. Once } 
leaned forward to take another look at that important |), 
It was hanging down now so she could look at it w 
out awakening him. She could read it distinctly: “) 
Department of State, Washington, D. C., U. S. A.” } 
caught her breath with excitement, then looked qui 
about the compartment. If anyone should come in} 
happen to see it there might be trouble. She suppc 
there were heaps of spies about, ready to run off withi 
a moment’s notice; and he such a heavy sleeper. She 
bolt upright for a whole hour, thoroughly determine 
watch through the night for him. If only she weren’) 
sleepy. : 

Suddenly she started up. The compartment was fi 
with the gray light of dawn. The young man was siti} 
up and smiling at her. q 

“We're arriving in Paris,’ he said. ‘Dismal outl 
isn’t it?’”? He waved toward the shabby outskirts of) 
‘city. “Which hotel are you going to?” 4 

A faint blush overspread Mrs. Caldwell’s face; her 
tightened. “I guess I'll stay right in the depot till} 
train to-night. Mr. Cook’s man is real cordial; he’llsl/ 
me the ladies’ room.” i) 

“Spend all the day in the station! That’s frightfi 
dreary.” i 

“You mustn’t always be looking for fun in this |) 
young man. Anyhow, I’d be seared going round by my! 
if 
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When Mrs. Caldwell’s Eyes Rested 

onthe Statue of Liberty Her Troubles 

Were Not Yet Over. The Captain 

Was Standing With Another Teles 
gram in His Hand 


in this great, wicked city. They do say as how a French- 
man will come right up to a lone woman and start jabber- 
ing to her.” 

The young fellow suppressed a laugh. “But you must 
not stop all day in the station,” he went on more seriously. 
“Let me see. I wonder if you would come to my hotel. 
Somehow, you know, I hate to think of your sitting twelve 
hours in a dreary station. If you’ll come to the hotel I’ll 
make them give you a room on the Place Vendéme; and if 
you don’t want to go out you can sit there and be amused. 
Won’t you do it?” 

Mrs. Caldwell shook her head. ‘‘You’re mighty good, 
but I couldn’t do that.” 

“Why not? Don’t you trust me?” He smiled nicely. 

“°Tain’t that.”’ Mrs. Caldwell colored again. 

The young man colored, too, understanding for the first 
time that it was a question of expense. Suddenly his heart 
warmed toward the forlorn little figure in black alpaca. 
He leaned forward. “I want you to come with me as a 
favor—as my guest. I haven’t seen a real American mother 
for three years. You’ve made me homesick for mine. 
Won’t you come with me?” 

Mrs. Caldwell’s eyes softened in spite of her firmness. 
“T couldn’t accept all that from a stranger.’ 

“But I’m not a stranger. We’re both Americans in a 
strange land. It will be a great pleasure to me to make 
your day more comfortable. Some day, in return, when I 
come to Vermont you can give me a real New 
England dinner—with doughnuts and rhubarb 
pie, and all sorts of good things.”” He ended 
with a smile that Mrs. Caldwell found irre- 
sistible. 

“T don’t know what the folks at home would 
say, but you put it so kind o’ cozylike’””—her 
thin fingers played nervously with the heavy 
links of the chain that would be Amos’ on his 
twenty-first birthday—‘‘it just seems like I 
couldn’t say no.” 

Mrs. Caldwell had the sensation of having 
done a daring thing. “But foreign travel does 
change folks; and it is a comfort not to have 
to struggle for a whole day with outlandish 
ways and customs in a strange land,” she re- 
flected as she was being whirled up to the hotel 
ina motor. The young man himself escorted 
her up toa sumptuous room. It was quite be- 
yond anything she had ever imagined. She felt 
it would be taking an unheard-of liberty to 
rest her weary limbs on the gorgeous bedstead 
with its lace coverlid. And the mirrors! She 
had always heard Frenchwomen were vain; 
now she knew it. Two large windows opened 
on a square through which hundreds of motors 
and thousands of people seemed to be passing. 
“Must be Main Street, I guess,’’ she com- 
mented, peering timidly out through the lace 
curtains. 

“Lots of streets like this in Paris.” The 
young fellow smiled. “‘Now you’re comfort- 
able, I’ll go. Have an engagement to spend 
the day with some friends who are here. If 
you want anything just ring this bell.” 
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As he turned to leave with the 
promise to come back in time to 
fetch her to the train a page 
entered and handed him a tele- 
gram. He tore it open, looked at 

his watch and frowned. “I hope it ain’t bad news,” 
Mrs. Caldwell said, at once anxious. A telegram in her 
town always meant tragedy. 
“Bad news? Yes, in a way it is. My friends aren’t in 
Paris; they’re at Fontainebleau. They’ve telegraphed me 
to take the nine-thirty train and come out there. I’ve only 
twenty minutes to catch it in.’ 

“Well, I guess you can do it in this town. Things out 
there seem to be moving fast enough to catch anything.’ 

“T could if I didn’t have this.’’ He looked down at the 
mail bag, which he still carried. ‘‘I must leave this at the 
embassy first. I couldn’t lug it out there with me. And if 
I go to the embassy I’ll miss the train.” 

““Can’t you leave it here at the hotel?” 

“A bag of diplomatic dispatches! Why, do you know, 
my chief, the ambassador at Constantinople, sent me on this 
journey for no other purpose than to deliver this bag into. the 
hands of the Secretary of State himself at Washington.” 

His evident disappointment distressed Mrs. 
Caldwell. ‘‘Say, I’m real sorry. I wish I could 
help yousome way. Now’’—she suddenly looked 
at him as though with inspiration—“‘ why couldn’t 
you leave it with me! I ain’t agoing to leave this 
room. It’pears to me as it ought to be safe here.” 

The young fellow appeared struck by the idea. 
“T don’t see why I shouldn’t do it—if you are 
sure you are not going to leave the room?” 

“T certainly ain’t! I'd be too scared to.” 

“Then—I believe ’lldoit. Only”— 
he hesitated again—‘‘ you see—I don’t 
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“‘I Know I’m Disgraced — But — There Was an Accident on the Train. 
Paris —Except Watk. I Ran All the Way’”’ 


even know your name. I suppose I 
ought to know that.”’ 

“T’m Mrs. Naphelet P. Caldwell— 
Maria Caldwell; and my home’s in St. 
Johnsbury, Vermont.” 

The young man glanced at his watch. 
“I’m going to do it!’”’ he exclaimed. 
“Otherwise I’d miss seeing my friends. 
Nothing can possibly happen to the 
bag, can there?’”’ 


_ “Don’t see how there could.” 


“You won’t let someone, by chance, get it away 
from you?”’ 

Mrs. Caldwell’s New England spirit accepted the 
challenge. “I guess I’d like to see ’em try!” she 
replied dryly. 

He carried the bag to the table and laid it there, 
looking at it thoughtfully, even a bit doubtingly. 
“Of course I haven’t any business doing this. I 
mean,” he added quickly, “‘ putting this responsi- 
bility on you. But you see—I’m sure it’s all right. 
I'll be back promptly at eight to fetch you to the 
train. Thank you a thousand times.” 

He grasped her hand, gave it a hard pressure 
and left the room as though in fear of changing his 
mind. 

Left alone Mrs. Caldwell first locked the door 
that led into the hall, then tried the one leading 
into an adjoining room and found it already locked. Sat- 
isfied on this point she rolled a large chair to one of the 
windows, picked up the bag gingerly—it was surprisingly 
light—carried it to the chair and placed it smoothly on the 
cushion. Then she sat down upon it and spread out her 
skirts so that no one could possibly have seen it. 

“T guess no one will get it from under me,” she said 
grimly, and settled herself to wait there until eight o’clock. 


qm 


T TEN minutes of seven Mrs. Caldwell put on her 
bonnet and tied the ribbons firmly beneath her chin. 
She had dined at six on a cup of tea and a plate of soup, 
which had been handed to her through a crack in the 
door—she would not let anyone enter the room—and was 
now ready to resume her travel. At ten minutes of eight 
she became a little nervous and with culminating decision 
picked up the mail bag and descended to the man at the 
office. ‘‘Ain’t that young man come yet?” she demanded. 
The concierge reassured her; 
the gentleman would surely 
come. They could get to the 
train in half an hour, 
(Continued on Page 93) 
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of the supreme mili- 
tary authority of Ger- 
many, meaning by that 
the All Highest, that 
American soldiers and 


[: IS stated on behalf 


sailors falling into the hands of the Germans will be accorded 
the same humane treatment that has been accorded mem- 


bers of the fighting forces of other lands taken captive 
by them during this war. The phraseology of the 
declaration is substantially that of our enemy. 
The foregoing is in effect a quotation from 
official sources. 

This statement being accepted on its 
face value, it is worth while to inquire 
into the methods employed by the 
Germans in their handling of prisoners 
other than American with a view to 
ascertaining exactly what humane 
treatment is when applied accord- 
ing to the Prussianized system and 
the Prussianized standards. 

As we go along it is well, too, to 
remember this fact: There are not 
wanting signs that the Germans 
are preparing—if indeed they have 
not already undertaken it—to 
transfer the burden of their national 
hatred from Englandtous. Through 
its professors, its pastors, its press and 
its publicists the German Government 
is arranging to turn that most plastic 
and ductile of instruments, German popu- 
lar opinion, to hating Americans more than 
its other enemies. Indeed one gathers that 
already the German people are being told in 
effect this: “‘After all the English have proved 
themselves hardy foes. Selfish as their aims may 
have been, they have fought us well, and by their fortitude 
and courage have won our admiration, much as we may 
despise their aims. But the Americans—those greedy, 
vulgar, money-grabbing Yankees who fattened on the 
necessities of the rest of the world, who sold our enemies 
shells with which to kill Germans, and who only came into 
the war when they believed Germany was hopelessly out- 
numbered and hopelessly beleaguered—it is they whom 
now we hate most of all and upon whom we mean to visit 
German frightfulness.”’ 


What Will Happen to Our Boys? 


NE may well imagine leading German orators saying 

this, and distinguished German writers writing it. In- 
deed, according to the best available information they are 
now saying it, now writing it. And it is fair to assume that 
the German mind will respond to this propaganda—fair so 
to assume because we know the docile German mind always 
has responded to propaganda that was inspired of the 
throne and uttered by 
the chosen and peculiar 
mouthpieces of the 
throne. Therefore it is 
no more than logical to 
premise if the burden 
of German hate be trans- 
ferred from England, 
which for three years 
and more has borne it, 
to us that the Germans 
undoubtedly will treat 
American prisoners in 
1918 as they treated 
British prisoners in the 
fall of 1914 and in 1915 
and in 1916, and, in 
some instances, as they 
still are treating English 
prisoners. This being 
taken for granted, it is 
my present purpose to 
set forth some proven 
facts with a view to 
showing Americans at 
home what they may 
expect that their boys 
who fall into German 
hands are likely to un- 
dergo unless the fear of 
retaliation by our people 
deters the Prussian from 
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PHOTO. FROM HENRY RUSCHIN, NEW YORK CITY 
Russian Soldiers in a Prisoners’ Camp in Germany 


For more than three years now the Committee on the 
Treatment by the Enemy of British Prisoners of War—a 
committee of which Lord Newton is the head and of which 
Mrs. Livingstone, the American-born wife of an English 
officer, is secretary—has been painstakingly and carefully 
compiling a record dealing with the bestial atrocities com- 
mitted upon British prisoners while in transport to Ger- 
many during the first few months of the war. It was 
characteristic of the English Government that it did not 
print the evidence accumulated through more than three 
years of inquiry, investigation and comparison until every 
available bit of proof had been exhaustively compared with 
other proof to the end that only what indubitably was the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth might 
finally be offered as an indictment for the judgment and 
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British Government reciting the completed history of this phase 
of the war. Thanks to the kindness of certain persons in 
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the verdict of the civil- 
ized world. 

Itis quite probable that 
before these lines are 
printed a White Paper will 
have been issued by the 
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authority I have been permitted in advance of pub- 
lication to examine completed proofs of the report. 
This report is based on the statements of forty- 
eight British officers and seventy-seven non- 
commissioned officers and men, captured at 
different times between the outbreak of 
war and the end of 1914. They consist 
of a series of extracts describing the 
railway journeys of these men from 
various towns in Belgium and North- 
ern France to the prison camps in 
Germany where they were interned. 
These journeys always took place 
some days and even weeks after 
the dates of capture; and when 
all possible allowance has been 
made for the difficulty of insuring 
proper transport and accommoda- 
tion for the prisoners, many of 
them very severely wounded, the 
most and worst of their sufferings 
are still entirely unaccounted for. 
The committee was careful to include 
certain evidence that some of the Ger- 
mans, chiefly of the humbler sort, re- 
sponsible for the care of the British 
prisoners were ashamed of the proceedings 
they were compelled to witness. These ex- 
ceptions force into all the greater relief a hideous 
record of organized cruelty. 
During the first three months of the war there was no 
question, for wounded prisoners, of traveling on trains in 
any way equipped for their treatment. This may have 
been inevitable, but there was no excuse for the all but 
invariable rule that the British wounded should be left on 
the journey without any medical attention whatever. 
Throughout the period under consideration there is hardly 
a single instance of any English prisoner, however severely 
wounded, receiving medical care from the enemy during 
journeys which habitually lasted for several days. 


Wounded Habitually Neglected 


FFICERS of the Royal Medical Corps were captured in 
the first weeks of the war, and it might be supposed, if 
German surgeons were lacking, that these officers would be 
given the charge of their own wounded on the journey. 
At Cambrai, for example, on September 8, 1914, two 
medical officers were informed that they were to be placed 
in charge of a trainful of wounded about to leave for Ger- 
many. During this 
journey, which lasted for 


his favorite sport of 
strafing the helpless. 
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Prisoners Arrive at the German Camps 


five days, these officers 
were twice allowed to 
leave the _ third-class 
compartment in which 
they were confined, for 
the purpose of examin- 
ing some particularly 
bad cases in another 
part of the train. This 
was the entire use made 
of their services, and 
otherwise the wounded 
were left altogether 
without attention. 

At Cambrai again, on 
the fifteenth of Septem- 
ber, a similar trainful 
included five English 
medical officers. One of 
them describes how he 
was twice allowed out 
of his compartment, 
though the train stopped 
frequently during’ the 
five days’ journey, in 
order to visit a wounded 
prisoner in one of the 
cattle trucks in which 
the men were crowded. 
On the platform, as he 
passed down the train, 
(Continued on Page 76) 
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xramnce ane! Tuberculosis = By Elizabeth frazer 


ERE is a very good 
example of what I 
mean,” said the visit- 

ing supervisor to me as we 
paused beside the bed of a 
young French soldier with 
tumbled blond hair, propped 
high against his pillows. The 
wasted features; the brilliant 
eyes, blue, wistful as those of 
a lonely child; the transpar- 
ent complexion, and the 
little bloom of hectic color in 
the thin cheeks betrayed the 
fatal progress of the disease. 
He was beautiful, that sick 
youth, with a kind of fine 
unearthly beauty, and 
whether he knew it or not he 
was nearly at the end of his 
march. He was in fact too 
ill to be moved from his bed. 

It was in a barracks for 
tuberculous soldiers in Paris. 
Patients were all about, 
some in bed, immobile re- 
cumbent figures with closed 
eyes—the game already 
played out; some sitting up, 
thin hollow-eyed ghosts who 
coughed feebly; some stroll- 
ing about the ward in py- 
jamas and slippers; some 
sitting in the doorway smok- 
ing and playing cards; and 
still others making a bowling alley in the grounds. 
Doors and windows were flung wide open though the 
day was bitter cold; upon the beds gay counterpanes 
relieved the military forlornness of the place; and the 
American flag prominently displayed revealed that 
this was one of the barracks where the American Red 
Cross was lending a hand. All of the men were sol- 
diers; all had tuberculosis. Fighting the boche they 
had been captured, unaware, by an even more terrible 
and invincible foe. 


How Germans Treat Prisoners 


Y EYES came back to the face of the boy beside 

me. “How did he contract the disease?”’ It was 
my usual question. For in this investigation I was 
trying to get back to first causes. 

“That’s what I wish to tell you,’”’ the supervisor 
replied. ‘‘He was a prisoner in Germany for nineteen 
months. Before that he was a fine healthy Breton 
lad, asailor. See the marine blue of those eyes! Well, 


they put him to work in the salt mines. Now he is—what 
you see. They used him up; they broke him; they won’t 
be burdened with his expense; so they’ve flung him back 


on France to die.” 
She bent above the sick boy tenderly. 


“No.” The blue eyes went a 
shade darker. 

“What’s the matter? Tell me!’’ 

“T want to go away from here.” 

“But why? The food is good. 
The infirmiéres are kind.” 

“T want to see my mother,” he 
said; and now there was open an- 
guish in those dark-blue eyes. “It’s 
three years since I’ve seen her. I’m 
the only son she has—the chef de 
famille. I’m—tired of all this.’’ He 
waved a ghostly hand at the ward. 
“T want to go home!”’ 

“Good. You shall go home. 
Some of these days—very soon. 
Yes, you shall go home! Courage!” 

She turned abruptly away. 

“Ts there much tuberculosis 
among the returned prisoners?” I 
inquired. 

“The percentage is very high,” 
she replied grimly. 

“There was some talk of the-Ger- 
mans’ inoculating their French 
prisoners with the tubercle bacilli. 
Is that true?” 


“How goes 
it, mon petit? <A little better in this fine sunshine—eh?”’ 
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This Motor Contains the Entire Equipment for the Scientific 
Exploitation of the AntisTuberculosis Campaign. 
Above—An American Red Cross Hospital 


“Oh no! They don’t trouble themselves to do that. 
They just underfeed them, treat them like brutes, work 
them to death in the mines and factories; and then if our 
men die under these miseries or catch tuberculosis they say 
it’s because we’re a decadent race!’’ 

Let us call that boy’s case Exhibit Number One. 


Practical Demonstrations for Children Invariably Draw Large Crowds 


Just what are the exact 
statistics for tuberculosis 
contracted by the French 
prisoners during their cap- 
tivity in Germany it would 
be difficult to determine ex- 
actly, but the following 
statement made in the 
French Senate December 
14, 1917, by M. Godart, 
Undersecretary of State in 
charge of public health, re- 
veals the gravity of the situ- 
ation. He says, speaking of 
these French prisoners: 

““Messieurs, I wish to 
dwell a moment on those 
last two words: Our prison- 
ers! How many of them 
come back from over there 
badly infected? Already we 
can form an idea from those 
who have been returned to 
us. Out of 10,260 French 
military prisoners sent back 
from Germany we have 
counted 950 tuberculous, 
and 946 stricken with pul- 
monary affection. And that 
does not include those who 
have died of the disease in 
Germany or the very con- 
‘siderable number who are 
still interned with the dis- 
ease in Switzerland!’ ; 
From that military barracks I went on a tour of 
inspection with a visiting nurse in the Nineteenth 
Arrondissement of Paris, a poor overcrowded district 
in the older quarter of the city, where a great number 
of the refugees are lodged under more or less unsani- 
tary conditions until better arrangements can be de- 
vised by the government. 


Unspeakable Housing Conditions 


HE first place we visited consisted of three small 

rooms on the court floor of a miserable tenement 
dwelling—dark; unutterably dirty, with a stench so 
foul, so dense and upstanding that one could have 
carved off slabs of it with a knife. This was the 
home-sweet-home of a family of eight refugees. 

No need to ask why the mother had tuberculosis. 
I wondered that the entire family was not down 
with the black spotted cholera or the bubonic 
plague. Nevertheless, I put my usual formula. ‘‘The 
conditions here are very favorable for the develop- 


ment of the disease,” replied the district nurse. ‘Look 
about you. Not much light. No air. Windows hermeti- 
cally sealed, as is the case in most French families. Over- 
crowding. 
refugees are housed so badly as this; some are better, some 
worse. -At the beginning of the war, when France was 


And, of course, malnutrition. Not all the 


invaded, two million or more people 
fled from their homes in the north, 
and these had to be provided for 
afresh. Some of them stayed near 
the Front close to their farms, but 
by far the larger proportion came 
to the big cities. Without money 
or any permanent means of support 
these families inevitably drifted 
down into the worst crowded quar- 
ters, where living was cheap and 
rents were low. In order to protect 
these poor unfortunates, Belgian 
and French, the government passed 
a law prohibiting the landlords from 
evicting their tenants for nonpay- 
ment of rent. But this law, benefi- 
cent as it was in intention, acted in 
exactly the opposite direction. For 
the landlords, unwilling to incur the 
loss of their incomes, refused to give 
lodgings; or, when forced, gave 
only those of the cheapest descrip- 
tion, in wretched overcrowded tene- 
ments where sanitary conditions 
were already deplorable. The result 
. (Continued on Page 68) 
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HE doctor arrived at eight. He }& 
ip, could not afford to disregard the LOW 
summons of sucha man as Daven- 
port Carstairs. So he told his wife to I 
goon to the opera with- 
out him; he would join 
her as soon as possible; 
in fact, it might be pos- 
sible to get there before 
the overture was ended 
or at the very latest 
soon after the curtain 
went up. Make his 
apologies, and all that. 
Thiswas anurgent case. 

Close on his heels 
came two men to see 
Mr. Carstairs. 

Miss Hansbury was 
in a pitiable condition. 
For the better part of 
two hours Frieda Car- 
stairs had been with 
her. Everyoneelse, not 
excepting her uncle, 
was denied admission 
to the room. From 
time to time the sound 
of voices came through 
the closed door—one 
shrill and rising to the 
pitch of agony; the 
other firm, gentle, 
soothing—one that 
seemed to croon. A 
sharp-eared listener 
outside would have 
caught an occasional 
sentence wailed in the 
despairing treble, but 
he would have madelit- 
tle of it, for it dwindled 
away into a smothered, 
inarticulate jumble of 
words. He might have 
distinguished the oft- 
repeated cry: ‘‘You 
knowitisn’ttrue! You 
knowit! You knowit!” 

Carstairs grasped 
the doctor’s arm the instant he entered the apartment. 

“For God’s sake, doctor, give her something to quiet 
her immediately. I—I cannot endure it. We should have 
waited. I had no idea it would be like this. Mrs. Carstairs 
hasn’t left her for an instant. I can hear her moaning 
and ——”’ 

“Ts it this—ah—news about young Steele?” inquired 
the doctor blandly. He rubbed his hands. 

““Yes—yes! We thought it best to tell her before she got 
it from the servants, or the papers, or ——” 

“Dreadful affair; most shocking! I knew him very 
slightly, but he seemed a most delightful chap. By Jove, 
it is really distressing the way the Germans have under- 
mined our very de 

“She is in a most deplorable condition, doctor. Don’t 
delay an instant, please. And do not leave her until you 
are convinced there is no danger of #8 

“Ahem! Yes, yes—ah—I’ll remain as long as—ah— 
I feel the least bit uneasy about her.” 

“All right, doctor. If there is the remotest danger 
of eee sais : 

“Oh, I fancy there isn’t any real danger of that, Mr. 
Carstairs. Compose yourself. We’ll have her sleeping like 
a baby in no time at all. Had you an inkling that Steele 
was that sort of a is 

“‘And will you please send Mrs. Carstairs out of the 
room at once?” 

“Yes, yes! Immediately. Leave it to me, leave it to 
me!” 

And off he went with a sprightliness that would have 
surprised his dignity if he had had the slightest notion at 
that moment that he still possessed such a thing. 

But Mrs. Carstairs refused to be sent out of the room. 
She remained steadfast at the girl’s side, holding and 
stroking her hand. 

“T cannot—I will not leave her, Doctor Browne,’’ she 
said, compressing her lips. 

The butler apologetically stuck his head into Mr. Car- 
stairs’ study a few minutes after the doctor’s arrival. 

“Sorry, sir, but there’s two gentlemen asking tosee you.” 

“T told you I was not at home to anyone, Hollowell. Is 
it necessary for me to repeat your instructions?” 
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*“‘What I Have Confessed to You I Would Die a Thousand Times Over Rather Than Confess to Another Living Soul’’ 


“No, sir. Thank you, sir. But these gentlemen say they 
must see you, sir. They are outside, sir, in the hall. I 
asked ——”’ 

‘“Who are they? What is their business?” 

“T asked both those questions, sir,’’ said the butler, in 
evident distress. 

“Yes, yes. Well, and what did they say?” 

“They simply said ‘Never mind,’”’ said Hollowell. 

Carstairs stopped suddenly in his tracks. 

““T thought you said they were gentlemen.” 

His brow darkened. He had sensed the truth—secret- 
service men. 

‘“My mistake, sir; my mistake,’”’ mumbled Hollowell. 
““Ahem! I can only add, Mr. Carstairs, that they seem to 
think you are at home, and—ah dd 

“Conduct them to this room,” said Carstairs. 

A few minutes later: ‘‘Come in, gentlemen, and be 
seated. I suppose you are here to ascertain if I can throw 
any light on the Derrol Steele affair. It is no secret of 
course that he was my niece’s fiancé, and that he was a 
constant visitor here. I am afraid, however, that I can be 
of no assistance to you. Captain Steele 2 

“Pardon me, Mr. Carstairs,’”’ said one of his visitors, a 
sharp-eyed, clean-cut man of forty, “but, as a matter of 
fact, our business here is really with Mrs. Carstairs. Will 
you be good enough to ask her to step into this room?” 

His companion had closed the door, and both remained 
standing. 

“‘T assure you she knows as little as I do about this dis- 
tressing affair. My niece is very ill. She cannot leave her. 
You must allow me, for the present at least, to speak 
for Mrs. Carstairs.” 

‘Deeply as I regret it, Mr. Carstairs, I must insist that 
your wife 

“You heard what I said, didn’t you?”’ demanded Car- 
stairs coldly. Two vivid red blotches shot into his cheeks. 

The two men looked at each other. Then the spokesman 
gave a significant jerk of his head. His companion opened 
the door and stepped quickly into the hall. As the door 
closed the one who remained drew nearer to Carstairs. 

“Tn the first place, Mr. Carstairs, you cannot speak for 
your wife. I am not here to make inquiries, sir, but to 
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escort her to the offices of the United 
States district attorney, whowill 25 

Carstairs started up from his chair. 
“What infernal nonsense is this?” 

“T am afraid it isn’t 
nonsense,’’ said the 
other quietly. ‘‘Myin- 
structions—my orders, 
I may say—are to con- 
front Mrs. Carstairs 
with certain charges— 
in your presence, by the 
way—and to remain in 
this apartment until 
further orders. There 
is no alternative.” 

“Charges?” gasped 
Davenport Carstairs 
incredulously. ‘What 
do you mean? What 
charges have been 
brought against us?” 

“There is nothing 
against you, sir. I am 
instructed to exercise 
the greatest considera- 
tion for you. A great 
deal, I may add, is left 
to my discretion, after 
all. Your wife, I am 
compelled to inform 
you, is charged with a 
very serious offense. In 
plain words we have in- 
disputable proof that 
she is and has been for 
several years in direct 
communication with 
the German Govern- 
ment through ——” 

“Tt is adamned, out- 
rageous lie!’’ shouted 
Carstairs furiously. 
“How dare you come 


here ——” 
“Just a moment, 
please,’’ interrupted 


the other sharply. 
““My instructions are 
to treat you with the 
utmost respect and consideration. I mustask you toaccord 
me the same treatment. Will you send for your wife or must 
I resort to the authority that ——” 

“For God’s sake, man, wait! Let me get this thing 
through my head. I—I—will try to control myself. There 
has been some terrible mistake. Let us discuss the matter 
calmly. I can explain everything. We must spare her the 
mortification, the humiliation of being Why, my 
dearsir, it would—killher. She would not survive the ——” 

The agent held up his hand. “There is no mistake. It 
may be possible to spare her the disgrace, the ignominy of 
public exposure. That, sir, rests with her—and with you. 
We recognize your position, Mr. Carstairs. There is a dis- 
position on the part of the authorities to protect you. 
With that object in view I am instructed to grant Mrs. 
Carstairs the privilege of remaining in her own room until 
to-morrow morning. We are to take no definite action 
to-night; unless, of course, you and she decide that it is 
best for her to accompany me to the—er—to headquarters. 
It is up to you and Mrs. Carstairs, sir.”’ 

Davenport Carstairs was a strong, virile character. He 
possessed the arrogance born of power and a confidence in 
himself that had never been shaken. His home was his 
stronghold, his wife its treasure. In his serene strength he 
could not conceive of discredit falling upon either. Instead 
of faltering, now that the first shock had been weathered, 
he drew himself up and faced the situation with a courage 
that excited the wonder and admiration of the man who 
came with evil tidings. 

“Be seated,” said he, indicating a chair. The man sat 
down. ‘You may be partially if not entirely ignorant of 
the nature of these charges... Am I right in assuming that 
you are not at liberty to discuss them with me?” 

“On the contrary, Mr. Carstairs, I have been advised to 
do nothing until I have talked the matter over with you. 
I am in possession of all the facts.”’ 

“Ts the department content to allow me to pass judg- 
ment on my wife?” inquired Carstairs with a touch of 
irony. He maintained a calm exterior; at what cost no one 
but him will ever know. The secret-service man made no 
response. ‘‘I shall have to ask you to explain everything to 
me before giving you my consent to approach my wife.” 
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| The agent, who shall be called Jones, nodded his head, 

‘ad then leaned forward in his chair. ° 

| “A man named Hodges was in your employ as a butler 

5 to a fortnight ago. He had worked for you exactly 

ven weeks and one day. Do you know where he came 

om and who he really was, Mr. Carstairs?” 
“No. Mrs. Carstairs engages the servants here. 
yu going to tell me he was a German spy?” 
“ar from it, sir. He was a British secret-service agent. 
is name was Bridgeford. He was killed by an automobile, 
it not accidentally, as you have been led to believe. We 
ive been looking for the driver of that car for two weeks. 
ist night we got him. He has confessed. Since six o’ clock 
is evening three other men have been arrested—all sub- 
dinate figures in the game. Before morning we expect to 
nd at least one or two of the principal members of the 
rewdest gang of spies operating in the name and interest 
the Kaiser.” 

“Tncluding my wife,” said Carstairs, lifting his eye- 
ows. 

Jones allowed the remark to pass without comment. 

“Bridgeford—or Hodges, as you knew him—was sent to 
‘is city from London. For a long time he worked inde- 
ndently. A few days before his death we received instruc- 
ms from Washington to get in touch with him. That was 
e first we knew of him, I’ll confess. The British Foreign 
fice advised our department that he had finally ‘got hold 

something big and tangible. But evidently the German 
yreign Office also was wise to him. He reported to us on 

e afternoon of the day he was killed. He said that the 
ne was not yet ripe to take positive steps, but that he 
yuld soon have the goods on four or five prominent people. 
2 gave us the names of these people. Two of them he was 
sre about; the others were in doubt. Believe me, they 
‘re prominent! We were to hold off till he said the word. 
‘at night he was killed. But they didn’t do it soon 
cough. We had all his information, incomplete as it was, 
:d we've followed it up. That’s why I am here.” 

He paused; and Carstairs said harshly: 

“Well, go on! Why do you hesitate?” 

We know now, beyond all possible doubt, that informa- 
in of the most vital character has reached the German 
ilmiralty and the Foreign Office through Mrs. Carstairs,”’ 
sd Jones deliberately. 

“IT may be pardoned if I repeat that it is a damned lie,” 
sd Carstairs, gripping the arms of his chair. 

“You have said just what you were expected to say, 
l;. Carstairs. Before I have finished, however, you will 
rilize that it is not a damned lie. I am authorized to 
exibit certain memoranda from the department. You 
yl then agree with us that the information came from 
ts house, from this apartment, in fact.’ 

‘In the light of what happened last night I may go so 

_ f as to concede that such may have been the case. Per- 
rsme to remind you : 

_ othe suicide of Cap- 

] t o aR 

te broke off 

_aruptly, struck by 

_t) expression in the 

over’s face. Jones 

_ s)ok his head slowly. 

_ Tere was genuine dis- 

_ tiss in his voice when 

_ hspoke. 

‘Captain Steele was 

_nrdered, Mr. Car- 

 Slirs,” he said. 

_ Jarstairs sprang to 
h feet. For an in- 
Slat a flash of joy 
tiasfigured his face. 

‘By Gad, I knew it, 
Imew it! I would 
hve staked my soul 
0} that boy’s honor. 
Mrdered? And for 
wit hellish purpose 
1S 1s name blackened 
b the foul reports 
gion to the press by 
yl YY sae ?? 

_ A very grave in- 
Juice has been done 
al honorable gentle- 
ma,’’ interrupted 
Jes with real feeling. 
“\ptain Steele was 
midered by assassins 
inhe employ of per- 
SO; connected with 
th German Govern- 
m|t. When I have 
fijhed my story—I 
Shil make it brief— 
yd will understand 
th), far from being a 
tror to his country, 
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Derrol Steele was a patriot who would not have hesitated 
to denounce ——”’ He withheld the words that rose to 
his lips in vindication of the maligned officer. ‘A careful 
search of his rooms to-day resulted in the discovery of a 
document in his own handwriting, written after he left 
your apartment last night, and put under lock and key 
sometime prior to the arrival of the assassins. I have a 
copy of it with me. You will observe that he does not make 
definite accusations against anyone, and that he employs 
initials only in designating the persons involved. He goes 
no further than to express his own misgivings, his suspi- 
cions and certain observations that prove how keenly alive 
he was to the—real situation. Sit down, Mr. Carstairs, 
and look over these papers. Begin here, sir, with the data 
obtained by the man you knew as Hodges. I beg to assure 
you in advance that my superiors entertain no thought 
that you were at any time cognizant of what has been 
going on in your own home, and there is the profoundest 
desire on their part to spare you ——”’ 

““Wnough, sir! Let me see the papers.” 

“Just a moment, please. There is one gap in the 
sequence of events leading up to the death of Captain 
Steele. We are confident that the leaders of this great 
conspiracy were warned late last night that Captain Steele 
suspected a certain person, but we have been unable to 
discover by what means or through whom this warning was 
delivered. The men under arrest, with the exception of the 
chauffeur, absolutely refuse to make a statement of any 
kind; and he, we are confident, does not know who the 
go-between was. All he knows—or thinks, at least—is that 
he and his pals were double crossed last night by—vwell, 
by Mrs. Carstairs.” 

Davenport Carstairs read the papers placed in his hands 
by the secret-service man. One by one they fell from his 
stiff, trembling fingers, fluttering to the floor each in its 
succeeding turn. At the end he looked not into Jones’ eyes, 
but past them, and from his own the light was gone. 

Will you ask your wife to come in now, Mr. Carstairs?”’ 
said Jones a trifle unsteadily. 

Carstairs stared at him for a moment unseeingly. Then 
he passed his hand over his eyes as if to clear them of 
something revolting. The moment was tense, spasmodic; 
prophetic of approaching collapse. The strength and 
courage and confidence of the man had sustained a shock 
that made ruin of them all. He wondered dumbly whether 
he would ever have the power and the desire to lift his 
head again and look into the eye of this man who sat there 
with him. The whole fabric of existence was torn to shreds 
by the merciless revelations contained in the papers he had 
read with the steel in his heart. They were complete, irre- 
futable indictments. There was no such thing as going 
behind them. Steele’s blighting conjectures suddenly be- 
came truths of the most appalling nature; the astonish- 
ing record of Hodges, the butler, laid bare a multitude of 
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“By Gad, I Knew it, I Knew It! I Would Have Staked My Soul on That Boy’s Honor. Murdered? 


And for What Purpose is His Name Blackened 
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secrets; the brief, almost laconic summing-up of facts in 
the possession of the department took the heart out of his 
body and scorched it with conviction—for he knew that 
the secret eye had looked into the very soul of the woman 
he loved and cherished and trusted. 

“Tf you do not object I will speak with her—alone,”’ 
said he lifelessly. He struggled to his feet, and by the 
mightiest effort of the will lifted his head and fixed his hag- 
gard eyes upon the face of the man who had cast the bomb 
at his feet—a far more potent agent of destruction than 
any that Germany herself had ever hurled! It was to 
destroy heaven and earth for him. 

Jones cleared his throat 

“That is for you to decide, Mr. Carstairs,’’ he said; and 
there was something significant in his voice and manner. 
“Will you take these documents os 

““No. I do not wish her to see them. Be good enough to 
step into the drawing-room and wait. This way—through 
this door. And please call your companion. It is not nec- 
essary for him to stand guard over her. You have my 
word that she shall not escape.” 

“We are to respect your wishes in every particular, 
Mr. Carstairs. The authorities appreciate your position. 
It is their desire to spare you, if possible, the disgrace, the 
pain He stopped. 

“T think I understand,” said Davenport Carstairs 
slowly. 

A moment later he was alone. 

Presently he unlocked and opened a small drawer in his 
desk. He took out something that glittered, examined it 
carefully and then stuck it into his coat pocket. His jaws 
were set; in his eyes lay the hard, cold light of steel. 

He did not falter. 

She had not been fair with him, but he would be fair 
with her. He would stand by her to the end. She should 
have her chance. He would see to it that the newspapers— 
and the world—dealt kindly with her. He had loved her. 
If possible he would see to it that he was the only one in all 
the world to hate her. 

He went to her room. 
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AR in the night Davenport Carstairs said to his wife: 

“Tt is the only way. I shall leave you to yourself now, 
Frieda. The rest is with God and you. To-morrow morn- 
ing they will take you away. They may, they probably 
will, shoot you as aspy. I cannot save you; nothing that I 
can do will be of avail in turning aside or tempering the 
wrath of justice.” 

She sat limply, with bowed head. Her fine body seemed 
to have shriveled; emptied of its vitality, it had shrunk as 
with age before his eyes. Everything that had fed her 
blood for years seeped away, leaving a waste of sunken 
flesh; pride, arrogance, defiance and, last of all, fury—all 
had gone out of the house of her soul. There was nothing 
left but the pitiful 
thing called life. 

She raised her eyes, 

““T cannot take your 
way out, Davenport,” 
she said dully. 

He pointed to the 
revolver he had laid on 
her dressing table. 

“That, Frieda, is the 
only friend you have 
in all this world to- 
night.” 

“Are you heartless? 
Have you no pity, no 


love, no i 
“‘T have pity —noth- 
ing more. Love? I 


have given you love 
for twenty years and 


more. You have de- 
filed it. Do not speak 
of love!”’ 


“You know I love 
you. You know I 
would die for you a 
thousand times over. 
You are my man, my 
master, my i 

“Enough, Frieda! 
You have played a 
great game, but an ig- 
noble one, and you 
have lost. You have 
begged me to—to be- 
come yourexecutioner. 
You ask me to kill 
you. You fi! 

“T do not ask it 
now,” she broke in, 
looking him full in the 
eye. “Go, Davenport! 

(Concluded on 

Page 93) 
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If Your Copy is Late 


ECAUSE of the unprecedented transportation 

conditions, all periodicals will frequently be 
delivered late. If your copy of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST does not reach you on Thursday 
please do not write complaining of the delay, as it 
is beyond our power to prevent it. If your dealer 
or boy agent does not place THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST on sale Thursdays it is because his 
supply has been delayed in transit. He will have 
it later. 

Sometimes subscription copies will be delivered 
first; sometimes copies sent to dealers. Until 
transportation conditions are improved these de- 
lays and irregularities are unavoidable. 


Are You a Bond Slacker? 


HE law says merely that you must not give aid and 

comfort to the enemy. Good conscience says you must 
give aid and comfort to your own country. One test ofa 
man’s attitude is this Liberty Loan. There is the pro- 
German at heart, who wants the Kaiser to win and 
obstructs this country by the mean treason of passive 
resistance—doing all the harm he can without taking a 
risk. There are willful dead beats, who deliberately choose 
to sponge on their neighbors by taking all the advantages 
the United States offers them and shirking as many obli- 
gations as the law permits. Others, not pro-German or 
willful dead beats, are merely lazy and lukewarm. They 
could raise a hundred dollars, or many multiples of a 
hundred dollars—to be repaid out of their income in the 
next six months—if the alternative were some personal 
calamity; if default meant that they were going into 
bankruptcy or into jail. But they do not make an exigent 
personal problem of this Liberty Loan. They think other 
people will subscribe; the banks will furnish the money. 
Let George do it! 

All these people come to exactly the same thing. Indif- 
ference and selfishness are exactly as serviceable allies of 
the Kaiser as the man who secretly chuckles over the 
weekly U-boat toll. Every inhabitant of this country who 
does not do his utmost to put his income at the service of 
the Government is playing Hindenburg’s game. 


Their Miscalculation 


F ONE should take the press quotations cabled from 

Holland and Switzerland as reflecting the German state 
of mind he would say that something in the nature of a 
revolution happened in Germany between November and 
April. The tone and color of such newspaper expressions 
as reached this country showed a great change. 

The Bolsheviki, you remember, counted upon revolution 
in Germany—only the change we mean was in an exactly 
opposite direction. They thought that by April German 
thought would be pretty completely under the sway of 
proletarian communism; but, in fact, it seemed pretty 
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completely under the sway of the General Staff. Instead 
of moving powerfully toward pacifism, it seemed to move 
powerfully to militarism. Never since the war began was 
less dissatisfaction with the government reflected in press 
reports that reached this country than just when Hinden- 
burg was stunning the national imagination with his great 
drive. 

To judge by these reports the Bolsheviki had indeed 
wrought something like a revolution in Germany. Un- 
doubtedly the frightful pass to which they had brought 
Russia reacted in a conservative direction upon German 
thought. The spectacle of a great nation brought by revo- 
lution in a few months not only to the most humiliating 
impotence against a foreign foe but to chaos and the verge 
of starvation internally must have raised some doubts 
concerning revolution in liberal German minds. And 
Russia’s military collapse gave Hindenburg a free hand for 
his stunning Western exploit. It was not what they 
intended; but pretty largely the Bolsheviki did it. 

We do not take these press reports as a real measure of 
Germany’s mind. The huge battle suspended criticism, 
or eyen suspended thought, as any overwhelming physical 
spectacle does. There will be a revolution in Germany 
sufficiently extensive to shift the center of effectual polit- 
ical power into the hands of the people: And when the 
evidence is all in it will probably be found that the Bol- 
shevik performance retarded rather than hastened it. 


Wanted—a Big Boss 


HEN the United States declared war, more than a 

year ago, it stood empty-handed in the matter of air- 
planes. ‘It had fallen far behind every other important 
nation in developing mechanical flight. 

It was immediately. evident to everybody that creating 
a powerful air fleet was one of the nation’s most exigent, 
tasks—second in importance only to the building of ships— 
to which the country must address itself with all its energy. 
And it was equally evident to everybody capable of judg-. 
ing that a proper organization, from the top down, was a 
necessary first step. 

Not even the sketch of such an organization existed. 
The War Department had something to do with airplanes. 
The Navy Department had something to do with them. 
Nowhere were authority and responsibility centralized. 
As soon as the field was fairly surveyed—many months’ 
ago—the demand arose for a Department of Aéronautics to’ 
take complete control of the aérial arm of national defense.- 
It was so obviously what the situation required that this 
weekly urged it repeatedly. General Goethals, Chairman 
Coffin and a great many others recommended it earnestly. 

This plea for efficient organization fell on deaf ears. 
A board was created; and, as usual, there were plenty of 
advisers. Men of ability were called in to do this or that. 
piece of the work. 

We were then fed on the most cheering prospects. Air-_ 
planes multiplied on paper. Official Washington talked 
as though the official program were being carried out to 
the letter. 

Then, with a sickening jolt, came the fact—that airplane 
production was not up to the mark. 

We say again: Create a Department of Aéronautics, 
with supreme, exclusive authority, and put at the head of 
it a proved executive, a man who has demonstrated his 
ability to handle a big job and get big results. 


Men and Money 


F GERMANY should win this war the first book of 

American history would be definitely closed. Away 
back at the beginning we had a month’s excitement over 
the prospect of war with France. In 1812 we fought a 
little war with England. Many men still living remember 
the twenty-four-hour flutter over Cleveland’s Venezuela 
message to England. But for a hundred and forty years 
war with a great European Power has played about as 
much part in our national calculations as one of those 
supposititious collisions with a comet does in the calcula- 
tions of an individual. As a nation we have grown to full 
manhood unafraid. 

Everybody outside a lunatic asylum knows that condi- 
tion would definitely end if Germany should win this war. 
So long as the German power continued at anything like 
such a height as victory would now raise it to, preparation 
for national defense would be our foremost and overwhelm- 
ing national interest. That the United States can continue 
to be any such free, roomy, elastic affair as heretofore if its 
paramount interest becomes a military interest is certainly 
unthinkable. : 

That—the future organization, complexion and bent of 
the United States—was one of the questions Hindenburg 
elected to try out on the Western Front in the third week 
of March. At one stage of the trial a report from Holland 
said it had cost the British and French two hundred and 
fifty thousand men—while Pershing’s bulletins put 
American casualties at a few score. 

Our Allies are dying by the hundred thousand in this 
cause. We are furnishing money and goods. The least. we 
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can do is to furnish the money cheerfully and abundaile 
The man who reads the news from France and does ry 
subscribe to the limit of his ability to this Liberty Lo, 
is no American. 


Hindenburg Bread 


joa statement by the Food Administration tt 
-& further reduction in the consumption of wheat 
necessary is not pleasant reading. The occasion for sy 
a statement should not have arisen. This problem of y 
economy presents many difficulties. In many cases it) 
hard for anybody—whether sitting in authority at Was, 
ington, or trotting down the street as a humble indiy, 
ual—to say whether a given expenditure should be ma 
a given enterprise be undertaken. 

But some things are as plain as a pikestaff. Food iso 
of them. Certain exportable foods, wheat being the chi 
must be saved to the utmost. Saving them is the easi) 
thing in the world. Good substitutes are available eve) 
where. Mere habit, or an acquired preference of the pala 
or even in some cases slightly greater cost, is no excuse. 

The extent to which consumption of wheat has be 
reduced shows how easy it is; but the extent is not enou; 
On the winter statement, showing that the Allies need 
seventy-five million bushels additional of American whe) 
the consumption of that cereal in this country sho. 
have been cut much further than it was. It is such 
easy thing to do, so indubitable a thing to do. 

A friend took tea at an acquaintance’s the other d; 
There was a flag over the door and various emblems wi 
displayed within. But everyone was served with lar 
warm, pure-white rolls—half the portion to be mer 
mussed up. Let us have war bread. Pure white breac 
Hindenburg bread. 


Letters From Home 


ANY people at home are doing their soldier g¢ 
and brothers the greatest injustice by writing thi 
despondent letters, picturing the unhappiness of the fam 
at the enforced separation—and especially by begging 1 
soldiers to come back for a visit or try to get a dischar 
“‘Hundreds of cases of that kind have come to my att 
tion,” an army chaplain tells us. “‘A man told me the ot 
day that he could be a good soldier if only his motl 
would stop writing blue letters to him and imploring h 
to come back. Every now and then some man is dri\ 
half frantic and made almost useless for army work 
a letter that describes conditions at home in the dark 
possible colors and entreats him to return.’’ We hear 
one case where a soldier, driven desperate by such a let 
from home, actually deserted. He is now under arrest a 
liable to a long prison sentence. If the battleline were1 
three thousand miles away he would very likely be shot 
Unless the attempt to make an American Army is 
turn into a mere farce, furloughs and passes must 
granted very sparingly; only, in fact, in extraordini 
cases. Despondent letters from home simply make | 

soldier miserable. & 
War is an afiliction that always falls hardest on wom 
There never was a war in which mothers, wives, sisters @ 
sweethearts did not do the greater part of the sufferi 
That is their lot—the price they pay for their affectio 
When you write to a beloved soldier you are taking 
happiness into your hands. You can make him misera} 
or cheerful. Why sentence him to useless suffering? 
‘ 


Bolshevik Finance 


HE London Financial Times calculates that Rus! 
owes the Allies eight billion dollars—meaning tl 
Russian securities and obligations in the hands of gove 
ments and citizens of allied nations, including the Uni! 
States, come to at least that much. Probably more th! 
half the total is owing to France. 
The Bolsheviki proposed to deal with this item by ” 
simple expedient of repudiating it. Like all the rest! 
their program, that will stand if the remainder of ? 
world—or a majority of the remainder—turns Bolshe\; 
Otherwise it falls. Their military program was based 0 
notion that Germany was about to turn Bolshevik. 
that case it would have been an excellent program; 
against an anti-Bolshevik Germany it was the worst prog?! 
imaginable. Their fiscal scheme isin exactly the same st2: 
A repudiator can, no doubt, trade with another repu 
ator on some sort of dog-eat-dog plan; but there can be) 
basis for dealings between him’and a man who expects) 
pay his own debts—and collect his credits. That would? 
like trying to arrange a currency swop between a man W’ 
good money and a man with counterfeit money, OF! 
figure out the basis of a joint omelet between a man wit? 
real egg and a man with a china egg. It is impossible? 
trade on any but the most meager and primitive scale ; 
cept on credit; and if one party’s credit is worthless th! 
can be no trade. > | 
If Russia is ever to trade with a non-Bolshevik w0? 
it must acknowledge its debts and restore its credit. 
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ES; we owe a cer- 
tain debt of grati- 
tude to Germany. 


Since this war began she 
has reduced so many 
false propositions to ab- 
surdities! True, she can- 
not see that they are 
absurd; she puts her grim 
jokes on an altar, sets 
them up as gods and wor- 
ships them. The greatest 
of her comic gods is that 
“state with a soul’ which 
is to be placated with 
human sacrifice; that 
nation whose glory and 
goodname must beserved 
though every individual 
in the nation be more 
miserable as a direct re- 
sult. 

Religion may or may 
not be identical with 
morals; but at least no 
religion ever existed with- 
out a parallel moral sys- 
tem. State worship, 
which goes hand in hand 
with imperialism and the 
theory of aristocratic con- 
trol, follows the rule; it 
has its own code of mor- 
als. Judged by the ethics 
by which most of us con- 
duct our private lives, we 
should call it rather a 
system of immorals. 

Some maintain that 
the police power, within 
tribes, states or empires, 
came before morals. See- 
ing that society could not 
exist if individuals 
robbed, raped and murdered at will, our savage forefathers 
assembled, passed certain rough rules of conduct and 
agreed collectively to kill.or restrain anyone who broke 
them. So were both morals and law born of the police 
power. Whether or not this speculation be true, police 
power and morals have always gone hand in hand. Prop- 
erty rights must be respected, else the medicine man, the 
constabulary, the king’s procurers or the roundsman 
stepped in. Life must be respected—else the headsman 
swung his ax. In the beginning a state was just a conven- 
ient grouping to secure the enforcement of the moral law— 
the greatest good to the greatest number. However this 
ideal has been perverted, it has persisted. However kings 
usurped its power, it had within it always the seeds of 
democracy. 

Between tribes, states and nations there was never any 
real moral agreement, because between them there was 
never any police power. A state might behave just as it 
wished, provided it had the power. “ Might makes right’”’ 
was the basis of the moral or immoral relation between 
nations. The frankest philosophers have recognized this— 
the old school with a dim sense of unease in face of this 
raoral negation, the later German school with the joy of a 
criminal who finds that the lid is off. 
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Chivalry in Warfare 


TILL, the moral sense of humanity began to feel that 

something was wrong with this double system of morals. 
“TI slew his men,’’ sang the ancient Assyrian inscriptions; 
“his old and useless I slew. His children and his women I 
carried away for slaves; the God did I thereby glorify.” 
By Roman times we find Julius Cesar in bad odor with 
Cicero and with at least a minority of the Senate, because 
he massacred, after a victory, the women and children of 
the Morini and Monapii. The political spirit of Christi- 
anity, which is also the spirit of democracy, was at work 
even before Christianity existed. 

From the time when this new religion got power over 
men we find it groping to modify the immorality of inter- 
national relations, and especially of war. Kings who broke 
treaties for a chance of personal advantage had to present 
some excuse, no matter how flimsy. The chivalrous knight, 
the “happy warrior,” became dominant in armies. Killing 
the whole civilian population of your enemy, so that he 
may never trouble your people again, is doubtless a useful 
military measure. Under Christian chivalry this was not 
done; or, when eccasionally done, it was considered a stain 
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on national honor. Chivalry, or its direct descendant, 
civilized warfare, tried gradually to limit the classes that 
could be killed in war, and finally got them down to armed 
opponents and spies. Even among armed opponents, 
chivalry introduced modifications. No longer might one 
kill prisoners or the wounded. 

Then came the Hague Conventions, which not only con- 
firmed these agreements but barred certain cruel new 
instruments and methods of warfare, such as explosive 
bullets, poison gas and bombardment of open towns by 
aircraft. These were palliatives, not cures; they assuaged 
the symptoms without getting at the disease. For there 
was no police power to enforce these agreements between 
nations, as there is and has always been a police power to 
enforce agreements between men. The Hague Conven- 
tions depended upon honor, that hazy margin of morals 
beyond the law. And a power sat at the boards of the 
Hague that was soon to repudiate all honor, to work out 
the old-fashioned imperialistic idea of the state to its ter- 
rible but logical absurdity. 

The circumstances of the first poison-gas attack at the 
Second Battle of Ypres will show how Germany went about 
this, and will alsoserve as a text for my subsequent remarks. 
I was sniping for news at the British rear when that battle 
occurred; and now, three years afterward, I can publish 
some facts which censorships kept secret at the time. 

The French understood the possible uses of poison gas. 
Indeed, a certain French inventor had presented to the 
Ministry of War a plan for employment of an especially 
deadly gas. The French looked his plan over, found it 
practicable, and rejected it on the ground that it was con- 
trary to the Hague Convention. The plan and the secret 
formula were kept by the War Office against the possible 
event that the Germans should throw civilized warfare to 
the winds and make effective use of such devices. As for 
the British, they had never considered poison gas at all. 

This next incident really has nothing to do with the main 
thread of my story; but I tell it here because of its side 
light on British intentions. 

In the early days of April, 1915, a German private crossed 
No Man’s Land and deserted to the British. Upon being 
questioned, he said: ‘“‘We are soon going to attack you 
with clouds of deadly gas. Pipes are being laid from Lille.” 
Now prisoners, especially deserters, often spin fairy tales in 
order to make themselves important or to get special treat- 


ment; and deserters sent over to plant some strategic lie 


are not uncommon. The thing was so preposterous that 
the Intelligence Department paid no attention to the story. 
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A day or so later the 
German official com- 
muniqué contained two 
or three lines stating that 
the British had gained a 
temporary success on a 
certain sector by the use 
of deadly gases. Head- 
quarters, I understand, 
was more amused than 
puzzled over this palpa- 
ble whole-cloth lie; the 
General Staff took it as a 
clumsy German attempt 
to. slander the hated 
British. 

What it all meant be- 
came instantly apparent 
on the afternoon of April 
ninth. Just as the sun 
was getting low, an irides- 
cent, greenish-yellow pil- 
lar of cloud, opalescent 
inthelowrays, rose thirty 
feet over the trenches. It 
drifted down alight wind, 
settled like marsh gas on 
No Man’s Land, reached 
trenches held in the midst 
of the British by two 
brigades of French Colo- 
nials, and wherever it 
settledmen tumbled over, 
strangling, unconscious, 
dead. Only the superb 
valor of the Canadians, 
who held thereservelines, 
gas or no gas, saved the 
channel ports that day. 

Now that fake bulletin 
of the Germansillustrates 
a point: The Christian 
spirit, even most Chris- 
tian forms, had died out 
of the governing class that held Germany in its grip. 
Already were there whispers about the old Odin worship 
as a truly German religion, as a manlier faith than the 
effeminate religion of a Judean dreamer. But they were 
only whispers. Christianity still held pretty strong in the 
populace; and the political philosophy of Christianity, 
which, so far as men had carried it, was the spirit of chiv- 
alry, demanded civilized warfare. That false communiqué, 
though partly intended to keep the good opinion of the 
neutral world, was mainly intended to justify the German 
military command before the German people. 
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Specialists in Scientific Falsehood 


peek more than a generation the reactionary but intelli- 
gent German aristocracy, taught by that able archdevil, 
Bismarck, had been preparing this burst of imperial con- 
quest; and perhaps the main item of their program was 
popular education. The people, in general, were to be 
educated far enough to make them good soldiers and obe- 
dient workmen, and no farther; that would tend to 
implant dangerous and disturbing ideas. That education, 
its teachers bond servants of the ruling class, aimed, first, 
to make them docile, and, second, to implant the idea of 
Deutschland iiber Alles!—the instinctive belief that the 
glory of the state must be served without question. 

However, they could not entirely break with Christi- 
anity, even had all of them wished to do so. They compro- 
mised by painting the picture of a warlike but chivalrous 
state—a knight in shining armor. Every barbarism neces- 
sary to victory they intended to introduce into warfare; 
nevertheless, though not wholly necessary, it was conven- 
ient to keep up the popular illusion of a chivalrous army. 

So they began a system of scientific, subtle lying to their 
own people that has no parallel in history. Autocratic 
rulers, bothered with slight symptoms of revolt in the 
lower classes, have always lied to them more or less; but 
never before was the lying made universal, systematic and 
scientific. Perhaps, rightly considered, that is the chief 
intellectual talent of the modern German—making false- 
hood scientific. 

Already immorality had conquered, with them, in the 
field of international affairs; Germans generally seemed to 
have accepted without question the principle that any act 
contrary to the accepted moral law became at once moral 
and highly commendable when performed in the service 
of the state. That, indeed, is one of their practical strengths 
in this war. They have maintained for thirty years, in 
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France, England, Italy and the United States—they are 
maintaining yet—a system of espionage which none of us 
can equal. Other nations recognize that spies must be 
used; yet the truth is that, in peacetime, and even in war, 
they find it hard to get their spies, owing to the common 
dislike among able people for a vocation whose basis is 
deceit. 

Germans, in this generation, seem to be troubled by no 
such scruples. ‘Do not use the word spies of them,” said a 
German to a friend of mine in Belgium; “‘that word carries 
an unpleasant suggestion in your language. Call them 
secret agents, doing a useful work for their Fatherland.” 
They perform espionage with conviction, as the rest of us 
cannot, being handicapped by our implanted instincts. 

A titled German officer, a man of the highest social con- 
nections and polished manners, before the war made regu- 
lar house-party visits to a certain chateau in Northern 
France. In the first advance of the war he returned, guid- 
ing the German pickets. He had with him a map of the 
whole estate, made, as he admitted, from sketches he had 
drawn secretly during his successive visits. Further, to 
secure for the Kaiser his proper loot, he had a rough inven- 
tory of the house contents and a most exact inventory of 
the livestock; those, too, he had made while a guest. 

I do not see Frenchmen or Englishmen or Americans 
turning a trick like that. If a French officer had been 
entertained at a German chateau, and if, after war was 
declared, it became necessary for the army to know the lay 
of the land, I imagine him describing it for the Intelligence 
Department from his memory. The declaration of war, he 
would doubtless feel, had made a difference. Yet in the 
ethics of modern German militarism this was a highly 
meritorious act. It served the state; nothing else mattered. 

The ethics of the German state religion was established; 
a wrong was not a wrong when perpetrated by a German 
for the advancement of German interests on a member of 
the inferior races—which meant the non-German races. 
The second stage in the moral breakdown of the modern 
Teuton had already begun, though the world did not per- 
ceive it. At the foundation of their mechanical, state- 
controlled system of education for the masses—not their 
excellent technical education, which is another matter—lay 
a structure of lies. .4 


How Germany Lies to Her Own Liars 


S HAT is Germany?” said the primary geography. 

“Tt is your Fatherland, entirely surrounded by ene- 
mies.’’ At the time when this lie was being recited by rote, 
those enemies, groaning under the armaments that Prussian 
military preparation had forced upon Europe, were looking 
for some way to get permanent peace with Germany and 
to lay down their arms. The Prussian state preacher of the 
official Prussian Church, who advanced in his profession 
according as his views and expressions matched Junker 
ideas and plans, preached from the pulpit the lie that a 
hostile world was waiting to strangle Germany; the state- 
endowed teacher echoed it from his desk. 

The German national conceit, which has given us many 
a laugh, was worked up by these same agencies. Germany 
was a heaven. Nowhere in the world was the working class 
so well off as in Germany. All this in face of the facts 
that the German average wage was as low as the lowest in 
Europe; that German hours of labor were the longest in 
Europe; that the German tuberculosis rate and infantile 
death rate—those two barometers of poverty—were the 
highest in Western Europe; that half of the working-class 
families of Berlin lived in one room. These lies were swal- 
lowed as a whole—accepted as gospel by a people as 
accustomed to absorb untruth as their rulers were facile 
in giving it forth. 

Yet that second stage in the moral breakdown of Ger- 
many was not completed until the second stage of this war. 
The plan of a quick sweep-up in France, a decisive blow 
against the heart of Russia and a complete victory after 
three months of intensive warfare was foiled by the French 
victory at the Marne and the British stand at Ypres. After 
November, 1914, the 
German military 
caste saw that this 
was going to be a 
long war. They 
mobilized to that 
end all the resources 
of Germany; and 
nothing was more 
thoroughly mobil- 
ized than the forces 
which control public 
opinion, such as the 
press, the pulpit and 
education. 

From that time on 
army press commit- 
tees in every district 
of Germany issued 
daily and weekly 
bulletins, telling the 
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editors just what tone to adopt toward any and every topic 
concerning the war, forbidding discussion. of a thousand 
matters outside the legitimate scope of an army censor- 
ship. By this elaborate machine they insured free circula- 
tion for any lie that would keep up the morale of the German 
people or serve to quiet troublesome consciences. 

Here is a recent example, which I quote because it hap- 
pens that I know the truth on the other side: 

The ethnological department of German military intel- 
ligence had been collecting for a generation exact infor- 
mation on the races of Europe—their distribution, their 
history and their peculiarities. In some obscure corner of 
the filing cases was the section devoted to the Flemish 
and Walloon elements in Belgium. 

The Flemings are a people of Teutonic origin; the Wal- 
loons are akin to the French. By a long stretch of scholarly 
imagination the Flemish can be described as related to the 
prevailing population of Germany—about as nearly as the 
Saxon element of England, say. The imperialists of Ger- 
many, now fully established in the saddle, intend to keep, 
if not all of Belgium, at least the profitable parts, and espe- 
cially the port of Antwerp; and it happens that those 
regions are inhabited mainly by Flemings. So, not long 
after the martyrdom of Belgium, they began the grim joke 
of a movement to restore the Flemish domination in Bel- 
gium—to “‘rescue that people of kindred blood from debas- 
ing French influence.” 

Now if there was any choice, the Flemish hated the Ger- 
mans a little more heartily than the Walloons did. The 
latter have a touch of French blague and cynicism; after 
all, they can laugh a little at the grim humor of their 
enslavement. The Flemish have a sturdy and serious 
Dutch character; when they hate, they hate all through. 
The Germans, who had come to rescue them, made no 
discrimination between Fleming and Walloon when they 
seized Belgium. Flemish men were shot against walls, 
Flemish women ravished, Flemish children murdered as 
they emerged from houses suspected of harboring a sniper. 
Also, when Germany began to need labor Flemish work- 
ingmen, along with Walloons, were hauled into Germany 
and tortured to death or permanent disability if they 
refused to work for the conqueror. 

But never mind; the Germans went straight ahead 
rescuing Flemish nationality. First they started a Flem- 
ish university, to restore the language to its former glory. 
In May, 1917, when I last had accurate knowledge of it, 
that institution had been running for two years. It had 
forty professors and thirty students. Part of these stu- 
dents were of German blood; the rest were renegades. 
*“And,” said a Fleming to one of the agents of our Commis- 
sion for Relief in Belgium, “‘they will leave when the 
Germans go—or we will hang them!” I heard recently 
that attendance has not increased this last term. 

Yet on that foundation the Germans built a Flemish 
movement. A few older renegades were recently cajoled 
or forced into signing some kind of pact of Flemish nation- 
ality. At this the spirit of poor little Belgium flashed out 
again. In the grip of their conquerors, with armed Ger- 
mans on every street corner, the Flemish started riots of 
protest. There are about as many supporters of the Flem- 
ish movement in Flanders as there are of the Stuart Pre- 
tender in England. 

It is no longer necessary for Germany to put up a front 
before the outside world; that time is past. No; this 
Flemish movement is mental camouflage for her own people. 
The illusion of a chivalrous Germany—a knight in shining 
armor—must be maintained. For still there is the trouble- 
some Christian conscience to deal with; there are persons 
among the common people who, though believing that the 
glory of the state is the supreme duty, still think that the 
glorious state should be a moral state, as Christianity 
weighs morals—foolish people, incapable of following a 
premise to its logical conclusion; but still they must be 
dealt with. So the press of Germany, lying and knowing 
that it is lying, sets to work on Flemish nationality. 

As the matter is presented in Germany, the Flemish, 
always impatient of the Walloon yoke, have risen to 
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welcome their deliverers. From Antwerp to Nieuport they 
are demanding separate nationality—under German pro- 
tection. The movement is too strong to be ignored. Ger- 
many owes this kindred people a duty—to give them a 
nationality of their own. So the permanent retention of 
everything Germany wanted when she stole Belgium is 
perfectly justified to the average deceived German. 

The newspapers lie in concert; the press bureaus lie; the 
pulpit lies; the platform lies. Also, there are other channels 
of falsehood: Since the beginning of the war the govern- 
ment has been issuing to second-rank officials, such as high 
judges and heads of bureaus, a secret bulletin instructing 
them just what to say to the people. In one department of 
this bulletin there is confidential information for the guid- 
ance of the recipient, not for general dissemination. 

A copy issued in February, 1917, came to my notice not 
long ago. It contained the statement in the confidential 
section that the unlimited submarine warfare, just then 
begun, would, on the calculation of the Naval Department, 
render England’s situation hopeless and end the war within 
six or seven months. Everything now points to the belief 
that the German naval command never expected any such 
thing—probably never expected the submarine campaign 
alone to end the war at all. The incident is notable simply 
as showing the German Government in the light of lying 
to its own liars. 


Where Bad Faith is Thought a Virtue 


O THE rule is established by pitiless German logic: first, 
duty to the state supersedes the ordinary moral law 
when you are dealing with outsiders; second, it supersedes 
the moral law when you, an aristocratic official, are dealing 
with your fellow citizens. Therefore, the cynical bad faith 
of Foreign Minister von Kuehlmann’s recent state papers— 
documents unrivaled for duplicity and intended to deceive, 
not only the outsideworld, but the German people—becomes 
perfectly justified. He acts for the glory of the state, as 
that glory is interpreted by the rightful anointed powers. 
One who acts to that end can do no wrong. 

Through this war the democratic nations of Western 
Europe have become more democratic, and autocratic 
Germany more autocratic. The rulers of her destiny have 
found ways and means to tighten their hold. Possibly they 
never dreamed before 1914 that they would find in the 
printed word, perfectly controlled, so admirable an instru- 
ment for their use. If Germany wins this war the aristo- 
cratic element also wins. It is unlikely, quite unlikely, that 
these people will abandon any of the methods they have 
found so efficacious in Armageddon. Let us consider what 
this means: 

Since the invention of printing the literary man in 
politics has often been a sinister figure. Tyrants and 
demagogues have had their paid hacks, their pandering 
pamphleteers, to fool their people or deceive their enemies. 
Yet in the main the writing clan, from John Milton down 
to the penny-a-liner of Fleet Street, has been on the side 
of liberalism, reform and progress. 

The democratic movement owes more to printing presses 
than to armies, however. Richelieu, in the play, said all 
that when he declaimed “‘The pen is mightier than the 
sword.” As the newspaper, the pamphlet and other forms 
of popular literature got their bearings and began to touch 
on politics, the autocratic rulers of the time tried to sup- 
press them by force of law. They found the job very 
hard—so hard that they gave it up; and the liberty of the 
press was established by a series of compromises. 

London—to take an example—when printing began to 
be a political power, was a city of perhaps two hundred 
thousand inhabitants; and the persons who made public 
opinion for England were mostly concentrated in the 
capital, while the rest of the nation merely vegetated. 
With a very little money one could strike off secretly, from 
a press not much larger or more expensive than a sewing 
machine, a thousand copies of a pamphlet. These, circu- 
lated at night by the author and a friend or two, and there- 
after passed from hand to hand, were often enough to turn 
* the trick for a rebel 
against constituted 
authority. 

The world has 
grown and things are 
different. The very 
presses of a modern 
newspaper cost a 
fortune; the press 
bureau that serves it 
rivals a government 
department for size 
of personnel and 
plant, and is depend- 
ent on a telegraph 
system usually gov- 
ernment owned or 
government con- 
trolled. To reach 
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“T need this forceful Campbell fare 
In every occupation. 
Both here at home, and ‘over there’ 
It fortifies the nation.” 


“T need it 


in my business!” 


In a very real and practical way Camp- 
bell’s wholesome Soups fulfil an important 
need of our Government and our people. 


“Only the best and most nourishing 
food to sustain my gallant boys!’’—is 
Uncle Sam’s idea. And the Government 
regularly provides these sustaining soups 
for our Navy and our expeditionary 
forces abroad. 


Not least among the home comforts 
enjoyed by our battling heroes is their 
welcome supply of 


Campbell’s 
Vegetable Soup 


And—what is equally important—Americans at home, from one end of the country to the other, find this 
satisfying soup a constant reinforcement in their daily tasks. 


It is a food particularly adapted to promote good physical condition and active energy. It combines the 
strengthening properties of choice vegetables and nutritious cereals with the invigorating meat juices of 
selected beef. 


We include large white potatoes, tender carrots and sweet yellow turnips— diced. We add small peas, 
Dutch cabbage, baby lima beans, Country Gentleman corn, green okra, the best tomatoes, celery and parsley. 
Also “alphabet” macaroni, plenty of barley and rice, and a pleasing hint of leek, onion and sweet red peppers. 


No wonder this tempting soup is a national favorite. Its extreme economy in use is another reason. It 
involves no expense to you for added materials, no waste, no labor, no cooking cost. 


You receive it completely cooked, seasoned and ready for your table any time in three minutes. 


Now is just the season to order a dozen or more from your grocer, and enjoy it often. 


21 kinds 12c a can 


This war is your war!—Will you grudge Uncle Sam the Joan of 
your dollars to win it? You get it all back with interest if we win. 
And if we lose—But do your part and we can’t lose—Buy a Liberty 


Bond to-day. 
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HE Grand Duke of Hesse was always 
[Tver good to me. He liked talking 

English with my sister and me, and 
always referred to the Germans as ‘‘they,”’ never as ‘“‘we.’ 
asked me to the palace one evening to dinner. We dined 
in a room hung with portraits of his beautiful sis- 
ters. They looked like fair angels, the portraits 
having been painted when both the Czarina 
of Russia and her sisters were quite young 
girls. We were told by friends that the 
Czarina used to be perfectly exquisite 
as a young woman, usually gowned in 
pale gray with a huge bunch of 
violets. 

After dinner we went up to the 
Grand Duke’s own private music 
room, where guests were seldom 
invited. The piano was set 
high, on a hollow inlaid sound- 
ing box—an idea of His Royal 
Highness’ which improved the 
tone immensely. Behind it on 
the wall was a life-size painting 
of a Buddha-like female figure. 
This was in creamy brown and 
gold, inlaid with chrysoprase, 
and lit mysteriously at will from 
either side, on top or bottom. The 
lighting he preferred, and which he 
told me he used when he played for 
hours—he knew not what—was pro- 
vided by four rings of glass suspended 
horizontally from the ceiling, through 
which a radiant sapphire light poured. I 
don’t know how it was managed, but it was very 
beautiful. In one corner of the room was a grotto, also 
blue lit, with a charming, quiet nude figure and a fountain 
that drip-dripped as you listened. I sat down at the piano 
and played and sang all the negro melodies my father had 
collected in the Bahamas years before. I think the guests 
were rather bewildered by the swift pattering English, but 
the Grand Duke and his cousin, the Princess Victoria of 
Schleswig-Holstein, were charmed with them. Princess 
Victoria and her mother, Princess Christian, King Edward’s 
sister, were afterward good enough to be patronesses at 
my first recital in London. 

The Grand Duke loved beautiful Oriental effects, and 
never seemed to me to be the least German. He came to a 
supper dance once, given by a Baronin O , dressed as 
an Oriental potentate of sorts. He kept the several 
hundred guests and the good dinner waiting more than an 
hour, because he insisted on making up the whole court 
himself. His wife wore a wonderful headdress she made 
herself, copied from the fresco in his,music room. It was 
all gold beads and emeralds. Round her neck was a huge 
pear-shaped green stone. I was thinking of the chrysoprase 
I had seen inset in the wall of the music room, and said: 
“What a wonderful chrysoprase, Your Royal Highness!”’ 
“Not chrysoprase; emerald,” she gently corrected me. 


Grand Ducal Court Manners 


HE baroness had engaged some people to entertain the 

Grand Duke at supper, served in the huge new ball- 
room, but two days before the ball she telephoned she was 
in despair, as the entertainers had disappointed her and she 
could get no one else. Would I be so awfully kind—as I 
was coming anyway—as to help her out? Everyone in 
town knew all my intimate songs, as I had sung them at 
various functions where the court was invited, so Marjorie 
and I had to put on our thinking caps to find a new stunt. 
Marjorie played the lute—that big, graceful instrument so 
popular with the lovesick girl in Germany—and I knew 
some old French songs, like Clair de Lune, that I sang to 
her accompaniment. I went to the theater and borrowed 
the tenor’s Pagliacci costume, whitened my face and 
dressed Marjorie as a Pierrette. At a given-signal I 
sprang from between purple curtains, put my finger to my 
lips, turned and beckoned to the Pierrette and led her to 
the little stage the baroness had built. The songs went off 
very well, and the day was saved. 

Later I changed to a Dalila costume, and danced with 
the Grand Duke—dances he invented as we went along, a 
favorite amusement of his. He always held his partner to 
the side, with one arm about her waist, and I must say it 
was very practicable and comfortable. He danced beauti- 
fully, and his favorite partner was a tall Fraulein von 
B , a friend of ours. Once returning from a concert in 
a little town in the Bergstrasse, at which I had been sing- 
ing, and which had been attended by part of the court, 
this same court lady and a famous violinist happened.to 
be with us. We took fourth-class tickets, which entitle you 
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to travel with the peasants in large wooden box cars with 
benches running round the walls. We all danced to the 
violinist’s playing, while the peasants looked solemnly on 
from their benches. I collected pfennigs in a hat, which the 
violinist then put on his head, pfennigs and all. It was 
a lovely trip. 

We heard that some of the formal court balls were most 
amusing. We never went to them, as we had not had our- 
selves presented formally, though this could have been 
easily arranged. The supper usually consisted of ham and 
spinach, typical of the German royal simplicity. The 
dancing was conducted under difficulties. Reversing was 
not allowed, and all the dancers had to go in the same 
direction. When the Grand Duke wished to dance, his 
chamberlain went in front of him to clear the way, as it 
was always dreadfully crowded. The women were not 
permitted to pick up their gowns, though trains were de 
rigueur and no short skirts allowed. As nearly all the men 
were in uniform, including spurs, the ladies had to make 
frequent trips to the dressing room to repair damages. 

And yet it was fatal to wear an old gown, for the Grand 
Duke had a terrific memory and would say: “Oh, that is 
the charming gown you wore at Kiel two years ago, 
ISN Giles 

All the officers above the rank of major and their wives 
had to be invited to the court balls, and in a small princi- 
pality like Darmstadt those of lower rank received invita- 
tions too. One lieutenant, a member of one of the oldest 
and poorest Darmstadt families, brought his bride to her 
first court ball. She was pretty, but beneath him in social 
position, and he had forgotten to tell her the rule about the 
trains. She lifted her bridal finery out of the way of the 
devastating spurs, and was politely requested by a mes- 
senger from royalty to drop it again. Alas, she forgot the 
warning and again switched her train up from the floor, 
upon which she was requested to leave the dancing floor. 
The poor husband felt it so keenly that he asked to be 
transferred to a regiment in another town, and his request 
was granted. 

They have a custom of choosing a dance leader for every 
big ball. He is usually one of the young officers of the 
highest birth, and his duties are to assist the hostess in 
every possible way and lead all the dances. 

Before we went to Darmstadt the Grand Duke had had 
a tragedy, from which they said he never recovered. His 
adored little daughter Elisabeth was the idol of everyone 
and the town children’s fairy princess. She was asked to 
visit her aunt, the Czarina, at Petrograd. While there she 
died very suddenly, though in perfect health when she left 
Darmstadt. She is believed to have eaten some poisoned 
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food prepared for the Czar’s own children. 
A monument to her in the Herren Garten at 
Darmstadt shows a glass coffin of the fairy- 


tale type; in it lies sleeping ‘“‘Snow White,” with the gnomes 


round her. Above, a weeping willow brushes soft fingers 
over the sleeping princess. 
We had several backfisch admirers; the English 
“flapper”? comes nearer to translating this 
strange word than anything else I know. 
These girls followed us closely in the 
streets for a year, and finally met us. 
At first my sister had her band and I 
had mine. Finally they dwindled 
to just two—very sweet, charming 
young girls, of whom we became 
very fond. Marjorie’s was the 
daughter of a colonel, who was 
very strict and military with 
his delicate flower of a girl. 
As I have said, strange reveal- 
ing glimpses of the Hun ele- 
ment came to us now and 
then, the spirit that now seems 
to engulf nearly all the German 
people. Two of our girl friends 
were daughters of a famous noble 
house. Their father was a very 
old general who lived in great se- 
clusion. His pretty, fair daughters 
L— and E were often at our 
house, and were very fond of my mother, 
who lived with us then. The old general 
finally died, and the girls were worn and 
bent with grief from his long illness and the 
trials of nursing him. Their brother was with his 
regiment, and for some reason could not get to them in 
time to make arrangements for the funeral. The girls were 
left badly off and could not afford a pretentious ceremony. 
When they tried to explain this to the undertaker he was 
incredulous, but finally said with a brutal, sneering laugh: 
“Of course you can have a pauper’s funeral if you want 
one.”’ Everything was done in a way to make it all as hard 
as possible for the poor girls by these brutes, and they used 
to come and tell us with floods of tears of the insults they 
had to swallow. At last the brother arrived, and of course 
as soon as he appeared, in uniform, he was bowed down to 
and served as only a uniform is served in Germany by 
such types. 

During the second year, in October, word came to us 
that the Czar of Russia was coming to rest with his family 
at the Grand Duke’s hunting lodge, just outside Darm- 
stadt. We were nervous at the thought of all the Russian 
students who always throng the technical school at Darm- 
stadt. It seemed such an easy thing to bomb a man in 
such a small quiet town. The authorities took great pre- 
cautions, however, and nothing happened. 


Cravings for American Victuals 


SANG many times for the Czar, in command perform- 

ances of Dalila, and others. When he left he was good 
enough to send me a brooch ‘‘as a remembrance of his 
wife.’’ It is the Imperial crown, with sapphire eyes, sur- 
rounded by a laurel wreath. He used to sit in a box nearest 
the stage with the Grand Duke. In the next box were the 
little Grand Duchesses, Olga, Tatiana and Marie, and 
sometimes Anastasia, the littlest one of all. They would call 
in the intervals, ‘‘ Papa, comein here; do, papadear!’”’? They 
always spoke English together. He would go to them and 
they would climb all over him, petting him and playing 
with his hair. It was rather charming to watch. 

Prince Henry of Prussia was there, too, as these three— 
the Grand Duke, Czar and Prince Henry—were fast 
friends. When they left the theater a curious crowd always 
gathered to see them, but we never had so much as a 
glimpse of them, for five black, mysterious motors, closely 
hooded, left in a procession; and no one ever knew which 
one the Czar was in. The Czarina never came to the 
theater; she was intensely nervous just then, and went 
nowhere. 

Sazanoff was with the Czar’s suite, and I remember the 
Darmstadtites were much insulted because he always took 
the train to Frankfort, half an hour away, or to Wiesbaden, 
one hour away, for luncheon or dinner, as he said there was 
nothing fit to eat at the local hotels. I secretly quite agreed 
with him. 

We often went ourselves to Frankfort for tea; or a wild 
American craving would come over me for lobster or 
chicken salad, and we would up and away to Wiesbaden 
for supper. Darmstadt was very conveniently situated for 
short trips, surrounded as it is by interesting towns; 
Heidelberg was only a short distance south of us, and 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Mannheim close enough for a day’s visit. I sang Niklaus 
in Hoffmann in Mannheim for the first time without a 
rehearsal, having learned the part in my room at the piano 
without a Kapellmeister to give me the tempi, and never 
having seen the opera. That was a trying experience—not 
helped by the tenor’s knocking me flat down in the Venetian 
scene as I rushed on to tell him that the watch was coming. 
He weighed about two hundred and fifty pounds, and 
colliding with him mideareer I gave him right of way by 
going down flat on my back. 

At Frankfort we heard a wonderful performance of 
Elektra, with Richard Strauss conducting and Bahr- 
Mildenburg as Clytemnestra. I shall never forget her in it, 
nor the orchestral effects Strauss produced. I felt at the 
end as if I had been watching an insane woman, so marvel- 
ous was Bahr-Mildenburg’s portrayal of the half-demented 
creature. Her large face, pale, with haunting, sick eyes; her 
scarlet, gold-embroidered draperies; the clutching, bony 
fingers on her jeweled staff; the swaying body she seemed 
barely able to keep erect; the psychology of the queen’s 
character—all this together combined to give the exact 
effect she wanted, and she knew how to convey it strongly 
and clearly to the farthest seat in the big theater. 

We grew to know very well a Russian boy whose family 
had interests in Darmstadt. He told us much of Russia, 
and he and his sister seemed creatures of a different world 
from ours. She was frail and exotic looking, with very curly 
bronze hair, a skin like a gardenia petal, and the tiniest, 
full-lipped, blood-red mouth I have ever seen. At home she 
spent most of her time in the saddle or in the stables. She 
had men’s uniforms made, and rode out with the officers 
dressed as they were. She and her brother could both 
drink enormous quantities of spiced wine and follow it up 
with champagne and Swedish punch, and never even flush 
pink. Only S—— used to become very talkative and spout 
Greek verses by the hour. At that time we lived in a pen- 
sion, and every Saturday night or after a big performance 
of mine—say, Carmen—he would arrange an elaborate féte. 
Sometimes we all had to appear dressed as Romans, in 
sheets and wreaths, before he was satisfied. One night I 
remember I grew tired of us all being so monotonously 
beautiful and came down dressed as a suffragette, with 
the false nose I wear as the Witch in Hansel und Gretel, 
flowing gray locks, spectacles, and some ridiculous costume, 
half Greek and half witch. S was so horrified that he 
never once looked at me during the evening, and I finally 
changed to something more esthetic. 


A Good-Natured Russian 


E HAD as much spending money apparently as he 
desired, but his sister never had a cent. She had no eve- 
ning gown and only shabby clothes. She seemed blissfully 
unaware of any shortcomings of her wardrobe, however, and 
only once felt the lack of a party dress. We arranged some- 
thing for her that time, as she had no money to spend and 
her brother did not seem to think it necessary to give her 
any. After a particularly successful féte S would wan- 
der the deserted streets and kneel before fountains in the 
public squares, dipping water from them and pouring it 
with his derby hat on the earth, as a libation to Pallas 
Athene, as he always called me. And he was not in the 
least drunk, if you will believe me—only fearfully Russian. 
When they left the pension their luggage at the station 
consisted of a pile of shabby hand baggage, mostly news- 
paper parcels. The girl had no purse, but a soldier’s little 
coin case of goatskin, so Frau von A emptied her own 
bag and stuffed L *s possessions into it. Their indiffer- 
ence to all these things, which would have 
been regulated and in keeping with their 
position if they had belonged to any other 
country than Russia, I believe was quite 
typical and seemed to me rather sublime. 
S afterward made a trip round the 
world. Goodness knows how he found 
out whether I was singing or not, but 
some night after singing one of my big 
roles I would receive a monstrous basket 
of red roses or an armful of orchids cabled 
from Honolulu or China. He even re- 
membered my dachshund’s birthday, and 
cabled the baker to send Peter a won- 
derful cake with birthday candles. 

All this time I was working very hard 
at the opera. Our repertoire was very 
large, including nearly all the Italian 
operas, from Verdi to Wolf-Ferrari, and 
the German operas from the time of 
Weber and Mozart up to Humperdinck. 
Everything was given in German, some 
of the translations good and some poor. 
At first it had seemed terribly difficult 
to accustom myself to the German sounds 
in Dalila or Carmen after the sonorous 
French, but latterly German came to 
seem quite as natural, though never so 
beautiful or singable. 
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Everyone in the audience, however, understood the text, 


and surely this is the important thing. How can one enter ~ 


into the spirit of an opera when he is guessing whether 
that is a love phrase or an insult that the tenor is singing? 
The prejudice against translating into the vernacular has 
had to be overcome in nearly all European countries, and 
will, I suppose, be only a question of time with us. In 
Russia, operatic. composers flowered and reached their 
world prominence only after the Russian language was 
used for the libretto. In Germany, Italian was discarded 
for the language of the singers only after a long struggle, 
but the great abundance of German operas came after it 
was adopted, not before. In France, also, Italian librettos 
were used for generations; but can-anyone imagine a 
Debussy composing a Pelléas et Mélisande to an Italian 
libretto? Each school must find itself in its own tongue, 
and I question whether these matters can be hurried. 

I have always thought a good English translation would 
contribute more to the general pleasure of the audience 
than an ununderstood gabble of words, even though Eng- 
lish is perhaps lacking in the subtle charm worked upon us 
by foreign speech. 

We all worked steadily through the season and rehearsed 
every day. The scheme of rehearsals was worked out and 
given to us every two weeks on a printed play schedule. 
‘his showed us exactly which operas and plays were to be 
given during the next fortnight and all the rehearsals we 
should have to attend—beginning with the room rehearsal 
for the soloists alone, then the stage rehearsal without 
chorus, the stage rehearsal with chorus and piano, and 
finally the last orchestra rehearsal on the stage, with every- 
thing as at a performance. At the side of the play schedule 
was a tentative list of works in preparation with their 
probable dates of appearance. All this made the work very 
systematic, and I knew exactly what time I should have for 
study and what for myself. If a rare week passed without 
my singing at least once I grew restless and unhappy. My 
constant aim was to learn and develop, and every réle 
taught me something. Versatility is a most useful attribute 
on the operatic stage, and if you play all the way from 
Fides to soubrette parts in operetta, and the audiencesticks 
to you, you may be considered fairly versatile. 

I remember one strenuous week in particular. I had to 
sing Dalila in Prague on Wednesday evening. The Magic 
Flute was scheduled for Tuedsay in Darmstadt, and by 
taking a late train I could arrive in Prague in time to dress 
for Dalila. I had to sing the last bit of the Third Lady in 


The Magic Flute in traveling dress with a black cloak’ 


thrown over me and then rush straight to the train. We 
traveled all night, changing at Dresden in the middle of the 
night, and waiting at the noisy station for some time. 
Arrived at Prague I went straight to the theater, the old 
one with gas lamps for footlights. Don Giovanni of Mozart 
was given for the first time in this very theater, they told 
me, and was, I believe, directed by Mozart himself. I duly 
sang my Dalila and sped back to Darmstadt, where I had 
to sing Frau Reich Thursday night; and this tiring lady 
has to have a certain lightness of touch no matter how 
much train smoke you have swallowed. My troubles were 
not over yet, as I had to take the train that night for Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, where I was to appear with the orchestra, 
and on the following night in Glasgow. The journey was 
long and tedious, and the only bright spot I can remember 
was while we crossed a bit of Belgium. We had had a lunch 
basket handed in with the typical bottle of red wine, and 
neither Marjorie nor I wanted it. The next time our train 
slowed down we happened to have an engine beside us, and 
I handed the wine through the window to the driver, who 
received it with true Belgian imperturbability. 


The Children of the Former Czar of Russia 


‘exhausted. Marjorie said, “‘The only thing that hasn’ 
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I was very tired and very sick crossing the Channel. ¥ 
arrived in London in a terrible storm, feeling absolute} 


happened is that we have not yet lost our baggage.” 

We waited on the cold platform—it was November—tj 
all the luggage had been taken out of the vans; no familia 
trunks for us. I went, worn out, to the hotel, leaving poo 
Marjorie to struggle. She made the round of the station 
where possible trains from the coast might be met—all t 
no avail. 

The next day was Sunday, and we could not possibl 
have found a gown for me to use at the concert. We sley 
that night in towels and underclothes; and if you’ve eve 
done it you know what sort of all-night funeral that is. Th 
next morning early the missing trunks were found and W 
continued our journey. We were much amused when 
found that no trains left for Scotland during the day o 
Sunday, and that they had to wait for the friendly cover; 
night before they dared nefariously to slip out and bapa 
the Sabbath calm. 

Monday night I almost broke down on the lade 
during the concert, in one of the hugest halls in the worl 
Marjorie comforted me and sent for some whisky, which 
gulped down between songs. Gradually the chilled blood} 
me thawed, and my voice with it, my nerve came back ar 
I scored a success, as I did the following night in Glasgo 
We then went back to Darmstadt the quickest possib| 
way, having been in six countries in as many days. 


The Grand Duke’s Cellars 


E WALKED a great deal in the beautiful count 
round Darmstadt, and I sometimes rode over the mil 
of charming bridle paths. We made expeditions into t 
beautiful Taunus country, all gold and scarlet in autum 
The delightful custom of having forest houses at convenie 
distances in every direction round the city made thesee 
peditions a great pleasure. The coffee was usually goc 
and the cakes always so. 
Darmstadt is on the Bergstrasse, almost a nigil 
through that part of Germany, and we were pestered 0 
year with a constant stream of beggars. They were usua 
ex-theater people, they said, and I found they came only 
me and not to my colleagues, so word must have be 
passed round that an easy and extremely rich Americ 
lived in the town, who was good for at least a mark. — 
The strangest stories circulated about us and whe 
should choose Germany to live in. One was that I wast 
illegitimate daughter of King Edward, therefore a co 
the Grand Duke, which explained a likeness to him whie 
could see myself. They said my sister and mother 
really no relation to me, but were simply paid tot 
care of me. 
As I have said, we had several picturesque priv 
because I was an employee of the royal house. I used to 
on certain days to the old castle near the theater, no lon) 
the residence of the reigning family, as it was too old to 
comfortable. I passed under shadowy arches and throu 
cobblestone courts surrounded by aged windows till I ea 
towhere the castle cellar man lived. I went down a sti) 
old stone stair into the bowels of the earth, where I y 
greeted by the head cellarman, who wore a white apron 
took orders at a candle-lit table. I told him just how mil | 
red wine I wanted, or perhaps a bottle of champagne fei 
treat, and paid a ridiculously small sum for it all. 7. 
Grand Duke got it duty-free and at special rates, and ) 
as his employees, were entitled to this rate too. For asm 
fee two large flunkies in the uniforms of the ducal ho! 
would deliver it tomy apartment later in the day. I beli! 
the cellars were very wonderful, bu! 
never was asked to investigate. I th 
only the principals had this privilé 
neither the chorus nor the ballet shag 
it, but I may be mistaken. 
Our ballet was rather pitiful. Kit 
hearted directors hesitated to disn§ 
faithful servants of years’ standing, it 
the result was a phalanx of grandmotl® 
at the back of the-stage. I used to ;@ 
my old clothes to the chorus and be? 
women, and one family in particul:. 
almost adopted. The poor mother wa 
handsome creature of about forty-1% 
Her eldest son was twenty-four, a 
penter; and two babies were born w 
I was in Darmstadt. Children of all 3) 
came in between. The father drank | 
used to ill-treat the mother, who hai0 
dance gayly as a peasant boy or gyJi 
and then go home to all that misJ 
Little by little I told the officers’ we ; 
whom I knew about these things, Ve 
they were very kind about sending ti 
worn clothing to me to distribute am} 
the women. I believe it amused t! 
very much to see their old evel 
gowns washed—always washed—! 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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GET THE 
STYLEPLUS HABIT 


Enjoy the reliable, stylish 
clothes of moderate price 


\ \NCE a man gets the Styleplus habit 
he continues to choose these clothes. 
|. He acquires a taste for the touches 
of style that only the master designer 
can give. 

- He takes pride in his appearance 
—resulting from the Styleplus combi- 
nation of style, reliable fabrics, good 
tailoring. 

_ And he likes to buy his clothes 
under the Styleplus plan—the moderate 
‘known price for each grade. 

_ Concentrating great volume on each 
‘grade, we produce a style and a quality 
truly exceptional at the prices. To get 
“the most for your money,” visit the 
Styleplus Store. 

| Look for the Styleplus label in the coat. 
$21— Green Label.  $25— Red Label. 


Styleplus Clothes are sold by leading merchants throughout the United States—one store 
in nearly every city and town. Write for copy of ‘*The Styleplus Book”’ 
and name of the local Styleplus merchant. 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Inc. Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md. 


| Siylephus Clothes 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Be eee a 
Each grade the same price the nation over’ 


|AMERICA’S ONLY KNOWN-PRICED CLOTHES 


Copyright 1918 . 
Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc, 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
refurbished, doing duty as Empire gowns or as the latest 
thing in Paris creations on the backs of the walk-on ladies 
in the French comedies. Eighty marks a month is not 
much, even if it is paid all the year round, and somebody 
has got to help. 

We had a school of forestry in the town, largely attended 
by American boys. It was in the period when some of our 
boys padded their shoulders tremendously and wore hump- 
toed boots. These boys were all husky specimens, who 
dressed in the most foresty of forest clothes—boots laced 
to the knee, wide Western hats and flannel shirts. The 
woods round Darmstadt were all quite tame and well 
looked after, but the boys seemed to think they were dress- 
ing the part correctly. When left to themselves these boys 
were quite well behaved, but the German students tried 
to bully them. The beer-drinking type of student, with his 
ridiculous little colored cap stuck on one side of his head, 
thought he owned his own particular café where his reg- 
ularly reserved table might happen to be. They objected 
to various mannerisms of the American boys who visited 
these cafés, and the American boys replied in their own 
Western way by knocking the Germansdown. Thismethod 
of fist fighting was quite unknown to the Germans, who re- 
plied by sending a challenge to duel according to their cus- 
tom. The American boys in turn knew nothing of dueling 
and refused to fight except with fists. I think a good many 
fat Germans bit the dust and got up swearing vengeance. 
Finally, we heard, the American boys wired to some fellow 
countrymen who were students in Frankfort: ‘‘Come over 
to-night and clean up.”” Exactly what happened we never 
heard, but as both sides grew to understand each other 
more the trouble gradually subsided. The Russian ele- 
ment, usually rather undesirable in Darmstadt, contributed 
largely to the trouble. 


Dueling as a Sport 


HERE were several dueling corps in town, and an Amer- 

ican friend of ours, a student at the technical college, 
told us of witnessing their extremely bloody combats. Part 
of the glory was to have yourself sewed up without an an- 
zsthetic, and go on fighting, and we heard sickening de- 
tails. It was supposed to make your nerve tremendously 
steady, and the ones who went through the stated number 
of duels, fighting their way slowly through a regular course 
of progression, always the winner, must indeed have grown 
shockproof and disgust-proof. The authorities frowned on 
the practice, but it existed in force, nevertheless. One boy 
killed another while we were there; he was imprisoned; 
but on his return was treated as a conquering hero by 
the members of his corps. That surely belonged to Hun 
training. 

We played continuously nine months, from Septem- 
ber to June, and then scattered for the holidays. I 
often went to Munich for the Wagnerian Festival. We had 
many German relatives—though not a drop of German 
blood—as three of my grandfather’s sisters married Ger- 
man officers. Through remote ancestors we also}had 
dozens of cousins in the north of Germany. The Munich 
relations I dearly loved. The son of the famous court 


' architect, Von Klenze—who built nearly all the noble 


buildings in Munich for the old King Ludwig of Bavaria, 
who abdicated his throne—married my mother’s 
aunt, and their descendants were always very 
charming to me. The northern cousins, who 
lived in East and North Prussia, we always 
heard were quite different—cold, critical and 
not warm and artistic and friendly, as I found 
our southern relatives. In Darmstadt they 
seemed between the two peoples in character; 
and of course in the{theater one met all sorts. 

Our prompter, Boberle, was from Swabia, and 
her sister was a character. She proved her ele- 
gance by!wearing the most brilliant colors on 
her fat little body, and plastering the family 
jewelry all over herself. Between the acts she 
screamed remarks about the members of the 
company to her friends, and the remarks were 
not so undiscerning as you might think. 

The top box on the right side of the house 
was reserved for the humble hangers-on of the 
personnel. My sister used often to sit up there, 
as she could just walk in without my having to . 
ask for a seat, while my mother sat in state in 
a specially reserved seat in the orchestra, for 
which I had to ask each time. The oldest 
mothers and the prompter’s sister used to be an 
unending joy to my sister, in their comments. 
The order of their seats was theirs by divine 
right, they thought, and woe betide some com- 
parative newcomer who would venture to take 
another’s chair. It was called the raven’s 
nest, and we felt its influence hanging over us 
on the stage. I was quite familiar with the 
remarks that were made nightly: 

«Oh, our little Katy plays to-night!” the 
mother of Katy would announce rapturously, 


and settle down with her chin on the rail, and her back 
bent like a jackknife, for three hours of proud but critical 
joy. She had probably toiled most of the night with her 
little seamstress to turn out the marvels Katy wore. 

There were certain props that lent an unfailing air of 
gorgeousness to the provincial German mind, whether 
viewed from in front of or behind the footlights. An aigret 
did duty for years and had a sure-fire elegance. Pinned on 
a winter hat of black velvet, or a summer leghorn, or worn 
with a bow in an evening coiffure, you knew its wearer 
belonged to the most exclusive social set. Our coiffeuse 
had only one eye, but she used to bring that one as close as 
possible to the head of her victim and make it do duty for 
two. She turned out wonderful puffs and curls. In Dollar 
Prinzessin I introduced a new style of hair dressing from 
Paris—the hair parted and a multitude of close curls at the 
back of the head, the whole surrounded by a rather broad 
band of ribbon of the shade one desired. This took Darm- 
stadt by storm, and was repeated for two years in every 
conceivable version. The curls, I am sorry to say, turned 
into tight sausages, but how much more practical! Couldn’t 
the curls then be worn at least three times without being 
redressed ? 

A lorgnon was of course the height of excellence; also 
quite irresistibly snorty if you were playing an elderly 
duchess type of person. If you read that tunics were worn 
in Paris you put them on all your gowns, though they 


might be hideously unbecoming to you. Even the time- 


honored hat-on-the-back-of-the-head outline had to be 
renounced one season, and everyone peered out at you from 
a hat or toque brim almost down on the bridge of the nose 
in front, and cocked up in the back. Unbecoming, it was 
admitted, but one did it in Paris—and should Darmstadt 
lag behind? 

The problem of clothes for the actress was a terrific one; 
and I think almost everyone in town knew and made al- 


lowances for this. The men went farther astray in the 
’ quest of fashion; or perhaps it was that the slightest lapse 


from rigid formality is so noticeable in their dress of to-day. 
In Metz dickeys, or small false fronts, were worn as a 
matter of course in the place of evening shirts. If you were 
long and the dickey was short you stuck a jaunty, flaming 
silk handkerchief in your vest in front, to hide dangerous 
glimpses of the flannels beneath. And then, why stick 
slavishly to the bow tie of white cotton? A black or 
scarlet string tie was distinctly more novel, and attracted 
attention at once if worn with an otherwise conventional 
evening coat. 

In Darmstadt the men knew better, but some of them 
tried to ape the officers in walk, monocle or hair brushing— 
to the huge delight of the officers. One clever actor always 
made his greatest climax by suddenly throwing back his 
coat edge as he finished a ‘“‘There, what do you say to 
that?’’ speech, and so revealing the gorgeous black-satin 
lining. This of course was unanswerable, and never failed 
of its effect. You knew at once you had a man of the world 
before you—a man familiar with the most exclusive club 
life, valeted, perfumed and manicured irreproachably, and 
you succumbed accordingly. 

The Grand Duke would sit, lynx-eyed, up in his box, and 
take this all in. I always felt he never missed anything; 
and it was inspiring to play to him. When his box was 
empty I always missed this scrutiny. 


Children of the Grand Duke in Russian Costume 
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Sometimes one gets messages that well-known people 
are out in front; and this knowledge and the thought 
that some wandering director in search of talent may be 
watching you always spur you on if you are tired. Once a 
famous Dutch painter saw me as Amneris. He was, of 
course, quite unknown to me, but sent me word later to say 
what pleasure I had given him by recreating in his mind 
the Egyptian silhouettes and coloring he loved. I had 
striven so hard to do this it was a great pleasure to know 
that I had succeeded in suggesting it. : 

A dear old gentleman in town, who had traveled much, 
sent me many post cards from Spain, because my Carmen 
brought back to him his happy days there. He sent me a 
real Russian order for my Orlofsky in Fledermaus, which 
I always afterward wore with that gentleman’s severe 
court dress. Laurel wreaths and wreaths of heavy silvered 
leaves were sent to me, with gold-lettered inscriptions, and 
I kept them for ages in my music room. 

During the last winter in Darmstadt I went up to Berlin 
to give a try-out recital. It was managed by the Wolf 
Bureau, and my friend, Mr. Fernow, at once took an interest 
in me, which continued as long as I wasin Germany. I had 
heard of Coenrad von Bos, and wanted to have him play 
for me. We rehearsed the day before the concert and I 
soon found I had made another real friend in Bos. He said 
afterward that when he was told I wanted just one rehearsal 
for a Berlin recital he thought to himself I must be either 
very bad or very good. The truth was I could not get a 
longer leave of absence from the opera, and so more than 
one rehearsal was impossible. I have always adored 
rehearsing, especially for a concert with such an artist as 
Bos to play for me. To go back to my concert—Bos 
worked very hard that evening to make it a success, calling 
up all his musical friends to tell them of his new find. It 
was a great success, and I have never read such notices as 
I received from all the papers. They told me no foreigner 
had ever had such unanimous and extraordinary praise for 
a first recital, and Papa Fernow kissed me in the green- 
room. 

I should have immediately followed up that concert 
with two or three more, but I was obliged to return to my 
duties, and so lost the opportunity of reaping the reward 
of an unusual beginning. 


Farewell to Darmstadt 


HEY wanted me to sing on in Darmstadt, but I felt 

that I had sung the repertoire faithfully for three years, 
and that I wanted more worlds to conquer and a bigger 
town to criticize my work. 

I went to Munich to sing for Baron S , who liked me 
and offered me a contract, depending on the outcome of 
two guest performances to be given the following Octo- 
ber, my contract then to go into effect. 

My farewell in Darmstadt was Carmen, and the people 
were good to me. After the last curtain I left the stage for 
a minute, and when I came back to take my calls the stage 
was filled from side to side with flowers; they were banked 
and grouped all round me. The curtain then went up and 
down innumerable times, till I felt like weeping at leaving 
all these kind friends. For some reason my cab did not 
come for me and when [I left the theater the crowd waiting 
at the stage door followed me home, calling out ‘‘Come 
back soon!” ‘Auf Wiedersehen!”’ and many 
kind things. These are not perhaps great tri- 
umphs, but they make an artist’s life very happy. 

I think it was two years before this, on re- 
turning to Paris, that I took part in Strauss’ 
Salome. We gave six performances at the 
Chatelet; I took the page’s small part, just for 
the fun of it and so as to study the opera. 
The stage manager was a German, of course, 
and spoke very little French. The singers were 
all German, and the supers all French. Things 
did not go well at rehearsals. Burrian, as the 
King, would cry for wine or grapes, and no one 
moved to get what he wished, as no one under- 
stood what he was saying and so could not get 
the musical cue. I was the only person able to 
speak the two languages fluently, and finally 
the stage manager asked me to take charge of 
all the business on my side of the stage. 

“*Suivez, madame!” he would yell. So I said 
“Remove throne,’ “Bring golden vessels,” 
“Clear stage,’ and so on, to the intelligent 
crowd of supers, many of whom were young 
actors who wanted, as I did, to study the opera. 

Destinn’s voice rose thrillingly in the love 
phrases that Salome pours at John; and though 
she wore a costume that my young French 
friends considered consisted chiefly of chats en- 
ragés—mad cats—as it had two huge animal 
heads of gold, where such types of stage vil- 
lainess are always heavily protected, her tense 
quality of voice and the simple strength of her 
acting suited the character, and she achieved 
results that no other singer I know of could 
have done. 
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I had gone back as usual to De Reszke to 
have my voice put in order, and was having 
at the same time my taste put in order by 
my brother Cecil in our walks and talks 
about Paris andits museums. My brother’s 
wonderfully clear vision of art and beauty 
was never clouded, and I owe much to my 
association with him. 

We lived very simply in Paris, having 
our meals sometimes at the quartier res- 
taurants, and sometimes getting fillets of 
fresh mushrooms, peas and delicious Paris 
potatoes, with big strawberries shaped like 
little whisk brooms, and créme d’Isigny in 
its stubby little earthen pots, and prepar- 
ing them at home. I had a small apartment 
in the same house as my mother, and my 
brother had his studio some blocks from us. 

We met Spaniards, Norwegians, French, 
anything but Americans, of whom we knew 
but few. We learned so much more through 
talking with people of other nationalities 
than our own. Paris is such a marvelous 
place for development. As my brother said, 
he never knew when someone whose opin- 
ion he must respect might not drop into the 
studio and give his work a searching inspec- 
tion. The atmosphere of having to keep 
constantly at your very best because of 
the rigid intellectual criticism you en- 
countered at every turn was most stimu- 
lating. 

Rembrandt Bugatti was a great friend 
of my brother’s, of whom I think he was 
really fond, and this was a priceless asso- 
ciation for a young student. Bugatti was 
a genius, unrivaled by any sculptor of his 
age and by very few of any other age, and 
his tragic death was a great loss to the art 
world. His growing deafness and his acute 
sensitiveness must have made life impossi- 
ble for him. His recollection of the happy 
years! spent in Antwerp, when he and 
my brother were well-known figures there, 
wearing long, swinging, dark-blue Italian- 
cay alry capes, smoking eternal pipes and 
working all day in the open air in the 
Z0o— compare >d with what the Germans 
have made of Belgium—proved too great a 
spiritual burden for him. 

During that summer Baron S—— died 
in Munich. This of course was a great 
blow to me, and I did not know what 
I could do about my contract. I went to 
Berlin to see my agent, who told me I 
must sing my guest performances accord- 
ing to contract in October; but as the new 
director was not to come into office till 
November no one could really engage me, 
especially as a very exacting new musical 
director was coming from Vienna later in 
the season, and they would both undoubt- 
edly want to choose their own first con- 
tralto. 

However, I went and sang under trying 
circumstances, with a very sore throat and 
a sinking heart. My colleagues thought I 
. would be engaged, but I did not see who 
was to do it; and as it turned out I was 
right and there was no one to doit. This 
depressed me extremely, but I resolved to 
return to Berlin and devote the year to fol- 
lowing up my previous recital. As a matter 
of fact this apparent blow turned out to be 
all for the best, as so often happens; for 
otherwise I should have been caught in 
Germany at the beginning of the war, and 
my career upset, which was what happened 
to several other girls. 


Engagements in Holiand_ 


The concert field is a rich one in Europe, 
and I had made a good beginning. I booked 
a tour in Holland through the kindly offices 
of Bos, where I was as well received as I 
had been in Berlin. The critics wrote such 
eulogies that I almost blushed to read 
them. People quite unknown to me would 
go from town to town to hear me, and I 
would see them at Rotterdam or Utrecht 
smiling up at me. I have never sung to 
such adorable audiences. They seem to 
understand all languages, and a Clair de 
Lune sung in French seems to please them 
as much as Schubert’s magnificent All- 
macht. 

The ‘‘coffee pause” halfway down the 
program was quite a shock to me the first 
night, but I soon grew to look for it, and 
enjoyed the smell of the strong smoking 
coffee the waiters used to carry round on 
trays to the audience. It was rather dis- 
turbing, however, to have to watch the 
waiters finish up the contents of the pots 
at the back of the hall while I began on the 
second half of the program. Evidently to 
them the coffee and the audience were of 
first importance, and the mere singer quite 
secondary; all of which is point of view. 
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My sister and I lived at The Hague, and 
Holland is so delightfully small that we 
could nearly always return there after the 
evening’ s concert in another town. I went 
back in the spring for another series of re- 
citals and felt that I was returning to old 
friends. I was offered a tour to Java, and 
would have loved to undertake it, but 
could not see my way clear just then. 

In December I was in Berlin for a week 
or two, and my agent sent me word to come 
and sing for Mr. Percy Pitt, of Covent 
Garden. The two contracts I had held so 
far had been closed with a minimum of de- 
lay and trouble, and now I was to make the 
biggest one of my career in the same simple 
way. I was not in the best of voice when I 
sang for Mr. Pitt, but I sang the Siegfried 
Erda, and was disgusted with myself for 
singing so badly. He asked me if I was 
ready to sing the list of leading rdles which 
he read to me, and on my answering in the 
affirmative he engaged me on the spot, 
proving, to me at least, that successful or 
unsuccessful trial singing and even guest 
performances have very little to do with 
most engagements. In the case of a singer 
of any reputation at all the director has 
usually made up his mind pretty well be- 
forehand what he is going to do. If he 
wants you he takes you, even if you have 
sung badly that particular time; and if he 
does not want you nothing that I have ever 
heard of can make him engage you. 


In the Land of Reindeer 


This contract was for the following 
spring. We were to give the Ring of Wag- 
ner three times, and Arthur Nikisch was to 
conduct. Also K6énigskinder was to be 
given for the first time at Covent Garden, 
and I was one of the few who had sung the 
Witch at that time. The Flying Dutchman 
completed the list of operas in which I was 
to’ sing. 

After closing the contract we left for 
Bergen, Norway, where I had a concert 
engagement. One great advantage of hay- 
ing my dear friends, the Joneses, back of 
me was that I could take a big journey like 
this; and though it might eat up all of my 
profit I did not have to refuse it on that 
account. 

We were fascinated by Scandinavia, and 
though I went to sing with the orchestra in 
one concert only I remained in Bergen to 
give three recitals by myself. The trip 
across the Finse railway, over the snowy 
glaciers, I shall never forget. The line had 
only recently been opened, and ‘very few 
passengers shared the trip with us. We saw 
a herd of reindeer, and at one of the sta- 
tions I fed some of them with coarse salt. 
Bergen itself was warm and muggy and 
smelt of fish. Everything in the place smelt 
of fish, even the hotel towels. Two kindly 
women managers took charge of my con- 
certs, and I felt far away from America 
till I saw a portrait of Miss Emma Thursby 
in their music shop. 

The warm-hearted Norwegians were de- 
lightful to us, and we met many of Grieg’s 
relatives, and heard tales of him. One of 
his cousins, I think, came all the way to 
Berlin to study with me; but to my great 
regret I had no time to give her. 

I was interviewed on my first day by a 
nice little fellow who could hardly speak 
German and no English or French. Our 
conversation. was conducted under diffi- 
culties, but was most enjoyable none the 
less. The next day I received a request 
from him for a photograph, with a card 
saying: ‘‘Seit ich ihnen sah bin ich sterblich 
verliebt.”’ This bad German means approxi- 
beret ‘Since I saw you I am mortally in 

ove 

We loved our stay in Scandinavia. I re- 
member when we first arrived in Christi- 
ania we could not make out why the streets 
were thronged with good-looking men and 
women from two o’clock till three in the 
afternoon, and quite empty after that. We 
walked through the snowy, glittering ave- 
nues, and met all these healthy, red-cheeked 
pedestrians talking and laughing and hav- 
ing a wonderful social time. We then dis- 
covered their meal times are quite different 
from ours. You had an early cup of coffee, 
then a light breakfast at eleven o’clock, then 
dinner at three or four, preceded some- 
times by this walk. Supper was served at 
eight-thirty or nine and was usually laid out 
on a long table in the center of the room. 
There were cold meats and’ salads; cold 
fish and pickled fish; queer breads; and 
of course you went first for the wonder- 
ful hors d’euvres of countless varieties, 
for Scandinavia is where they grow. 
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A Swede once told me you could always 
tell a German traveling in Sweden, because 
when the hors d’wwvres were passed to him 
he made a meal of the dainty mayonnaise 
and savory morsels instead of eating them 
as an appetizer, as is intended. 

In the beautiful station of Copenhagen, 
decorated in the old Norse style, with 
scarlet-painted, carved wooden beams, we 
were served with all we could eat of these 
dainties with bread and butter for about 
forty cents. 

On the way home we were storm-bound 
at Copenhagen, and I at once fell in love 
with that city and its wonderful blond race 
of big men and women. We heard stories of 
divorces and passionate love affairs that 
made other nations pale by contrast. One 
delightful man told us he had had no ob- 
jection to his wife’s having one lover, but 
when he found she had seven he thought 
it time to get a divorce! He still quite often 
saw her, and said they were the best friends 
in the world. He liked to take her out to 
dinner and the theater and tell her all 
about everything. He called us “the Misses 
Chickens Howard,’ and was only re- 
strained by business engagements from fol- 
lowing us from place to place. That was 
a hobby of his, he said, when he found a 
sympathetic artist. 

We crossed back to Germany, and I sang 
with Nikisch and the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra for the first time, in Hamburg. His 
room behind the stage swarmed with ladies 
in the entr’acte, and the concert master told 
me it was always so. A valet looked him 
over carefully before he went on the stage, 
pulled down his coat, and patted his 
shoulders. I remembered the cuff story in 
Metz, and watched through the crack of 
ies door to see if it still held good—and it 

id! 

Later I sang with Mengelberg in Frank- 
fort. He said to me, eating apples the 
while: ‘‘I engaged you because friends of 
mine in Holland told me you could sing. 
Can you?” After the concert he came to 
me again, still eating apples, and said: ‘It 
is true. You have a magnificent voice, and 
know how to sing magnificently,’ and 
kissed my hand. 

To hear Mengelberg direct Tod und 
Verklérung of Strauss with his own or- 
chestra was one of the most tremendous 
things I have ever experienced. One was 
transported. A little man with a tight 
mouth and an aureole of fair hair, he was 
feared by his men, but how he was re- 
spected! That winter he spent almost 
every night in the train, as he conducted 
regularly in Holland, Germany and Russia. 


German Relatives 


I have always been able to get on with 
really great musicians, and have found 
only the second best difficult and small. 
The path seems suddenly smooth when in 
rehearsal you feel this wealth of absolute 
knowledge and authority supporting, lead- 
ing and inspiring you. Anxiety vanishes 
and one’s best pours from one without ef- 
fort, only with the sensation of wanting to 
wring every last drop of beauty from the 
phrase. 

We returned to Sweden to concerts with 
Stenhammer, and I should have crossed to 
Helsingfors to sing Dalila, but had to re- 
turn on account of engagements in Ger- 
many. 

Through our forebears, as I have said, we 
have many relatives in Germany, and in 
Berlin we enjoyed knowing our cousins, the 
Von M——s. The General had just been 
moved back to Berlin to fill an extremely 
high military position and, he being very 
musical, we of course had much in common. 
The daughters were all beautifully brought 
up; simple girls, frank and natural. They 
gave a musical at which the General and I 
both sang. Their apartment was very 
large, but was so crowded for the concert 
that I felt as though the Duchess of Dali- 
bor sat almost in my throat as I sang, and 
her enormous pearls distracted me in the 
Sapphische Ode. I have never seen such 
unbelievably huge pearls. We were asked 
to stay to supper after the concert, and it 
consisted chiefly of the sandwiches and re- 
freshments left over from the party. This 
showed us again the absolute simplicity of 
the well-born of irreproachable position. 

The girls were very intimate with the 
Kaiser’s only daughter, Princess Victoria 
Louise, and when her marriage to the 
Duke of Brunswick was celebrated Irma 
was one of the bridesmaids. Onkle Geo, as 
we called him,. told us much about the 
Kaiser. At the dinner table, he said, His 
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Majesty would usually talk only with the 
men, ignoring completely the ladies who 
might be present. 

When the General made his reéntry into 
court for the first time after receiving his 
high office all the courtiers present watched 
to see just how he would be received by 
His Majesty, which would then give the 
keynote for his treatment by the whole 
court. After the general reception General 
M was invited to go into a more pri- 
vate room with several more gentlemen. 
This promised well, as it was in this room 
that the Kaiser talked more intimately 
with the guests of his choosing. 

The General held his helmet with its crest 
of white feathers on his arm, and felt the 
eyes of all assembled on him as the Kaiser 
came quickly into the room and made his 
way to him. Now was the critical moment 
that might have everlasting consequences. 
Onkle Geo confessed to nervousness, but His 


Majesty guessed the situation and said — 


“Hum! You need a new helmet; that crest 
is shabby”—in a bantering tone. The 
courtiers knew this was meant for friendly, 
humorous comment and was intended to 
be laughed at, so they laughed accordingly 
at Onkle Geo’s confusion, and the ice was 
broken. ‘‘And my helmet was quite new!”’ 
said Onkle Geo half indignantly, half 
laughing. 

The court was very simple, and we 
heard stories of it through other friends 
who had the entrée. A Countess D , Te- 
turning one evening from a court ball given 
in honor of the then Regent of Bavaria, 
gave me a bonbon done up in silver paper, 
with a little picture of the Kaiserin on it. 
The bonbon was white, and the countess 
said that as long as she or anyone else 
could remember, these had been the offi- 
cial souvenirs of court dinners; only the 
pictures varied. 


Second-Hand Gifts 


One charming girl we knew, a great favor- 
ite of the Empress, came back from the 
palace one Christmas Day and told us what 
she had received from Her Majesty as a 
Christmas greeting—a small old-fashioned 
tippet and muff of woolly white Angora, 
and two small, cheap Japanese vases that 
someone had given the Empress the year 
before. The royal magnificence one would 
expect gave way to—extreme simplicity, 
let us call it. 

The Kaiser took a keen interest in the 
opera and gave wonderful presents to his 
favorite singers. We saw a spectacle at the 
opera house that he was supposed to have 
inspired, and which was carried out under 
his direction. It was a sort of panorama of 


scenes in Corfu, where he spent much time. — 
It must have been horribly expensive, for 
I never saw so much scenery at any one — 


performance, and it really was exquisite 
to see those beautifully reproduced scenes 
unfold before one. 

Such things, however, as painted castles 
and woods and flowers always seem to me 
excessively naive. 
wonderful imaginative back drop is infi- 
nitely more stimulating to a performance. 
Of course there are places where it cannot 
be used. If the scene is laid in a popular 


restaurant a back drop might perhaps be — 


comic to a mind not yet used to making its 
own pictures; but I hope and believe the 
aim is toward simplicity in this direction; 
but the:simplicity must be carried out by 
artists, and first-rate ones. 
seen the leaping figures of the Russian 
Ballet in Prince Igor has felt a lack on the 
scenic side because the tents with. their 
feather of smoke were suggested on a flat 
back drop? Who longed for real—that is, 


one side real—tents, with steam escaping — 


from a semihidden pipe through the top? 
The luridness was suggested by color far 


more skillfully than if rocks, thinly sway- — 


ing and lit by red lights, had cluttered up 
the wings. Make the audience do ‘the 
thinking, blend stimulation with simula- 


tion, and if your artist isatrue one noone — 
will, cry for flapping pillars or crumpled 


leaves on a net. 
Boris Godunoff, as it used to be given at 
the Metropolitan, is a good example of what 


real artist vision can do with color. Those [ 


who saw those figures in brilliant green, 
kneeling with their backs to the audience, 
barring off the procession scene, while the 
towering minaret of the cathedral carried — 


the eye up and up at the back, will surely 
never forget the light-and-shade grouping. — 


It has since, I am sorry to say, lost som: 
its skillful. arrangement, which I supp 
(Concluded on Page 33) ; 
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) AdAXR S more tread on the road 


Tire mileage depends largely upon rubber distribution. Not how much rubber goes into a tire, but 
where it is distributed —that’s what counts. 

By means of a-special patented feature—SHOULDERS OF STRENGTH—scientific distribution is 
accomplished in Ajax Tires. See these shoulders, reinforcing both sides of the tread. They put more rubber 
where it should be—give Ajax Tires more tread on the road. Friction is evenly distributed over the tread 
so that wear cannot center in one spot and quickly grind through to the fabric. 


| Ajax Road King 97% Owners’ Choice 
| A monarch in quality ——a democrat in service. On the road This is unqualified confirmation by users themselves, of Ajax 
in actual competition, AJAX ROAD KING proves its worth. superior worth. Of the total output of Ajax factories this huge 
i With its mighty Shoulders of Strength and heavy triangle barbed percentage is singled out by car owners to replace other tires that 
:: tread, Ajax Road King represents the utmost in tire value. came with their cars. Less than 3% is sold to car manufacturers. 


Ajax Tires Are Guaranteed in Writing 5000 Miles 


Locate the AjaxTire Supply Depot in your neighborhood—headquarters for all Ajax Tires, 
Ajax Tubes and real service. Write for the new booklet—Ajax Shoulders of Strength. 


Ajax Rubber Company, Inc. 


1796 Broadway, New York Branches in leading cities 


Factories: Trenton, N. J. 
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DISTEEL WHEELS — 


She Wheels Lhat Complete The Car 


The Disteel Wheel—a spokeless steel disc—enhances the 
beauty of motor cars that are already beautiful. The plane 
surfaces of Disteel Wheels harmonize and complete the 
streamline treatment of the car’s design. 


In addition to this Greater Beauty, Disteel Wheels 
possess many mechanical superiorities. They increase 
vastly the security, comfort and economy of motoring 
and eliminate many of the wheel-worries of the road. 


With no increase in weight, Disteel Wheels are more resilient 
and much stronger. They add greatly to the safety factor of 
the wheels which must bear the strain in skidding or collision. 


The Disteel Wheel is easily and quickly demounted and 
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the spare wheel substituted. Moreover, it stays tight 
with the hub and cannot work loose. The tires, too, are easily 
changed. Disteel Wheels cannot wobble and there are no 
spokes and rims to squeak. 


Disteel Wheels are easily cleaned. They save tires 
and add tire-mileage. 


EFL: iL, We believe that the Disteel Wheel marks in motor 
car engineering and in elegant motoring an advance 
as epoch-making as the introduction of the electrical starter. 


If your car is a beautiful car—and Disteel Wheels are designed 
only for such cars—the dealer who sold you the car can give 
you all Disteel Wheel information. 
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‘ (Concluded from Page 30) 
is unavoidable; but the performance is still 
homogeneous and a unit as to score and 
costumes. 

It was New Year’s Eve when we saw 
Corfu, and afterward we went to the newly 
opened Hotel Esplanade for supper. I have 
never seen such a sight. All imaginable uni- 
forms were there on all types of officers and 
foreign diplomats. Some looked magnifi- 
cently romantic, and some as if they had 
stepped from the comic-opera stage. The 
women, as usual in Germany, though 
plentifully bejeweled, looked dull and in- 
adequate beside the men. 

It was always such a joy in Europe to go 
to the theater in London, Paris or Berlin. 
To see Lavalliére with her inimitable gamin 
ways was the most delicious of pleasures, 
and the polish of the older actors of the 
French stage—the marquis or marquise or 
old butler or housekeeper, as the case 
might be—was a wonderful model for the 
student. French actors seemed to be able 
to come into a room, sit down at a table 
and talk for half an hour, using almost no 
Stale without becoming in the least 

oresome or monotonous. 


At Covent Garden 


Even in Darmstadt we had many nota- 
ble performances. That of the Versunkene 
Glocke, for instance, was most memorable. 
We had a splendid old actor for the Well 
Sprite, Nickelmann, and nothing could 
have been wetter or more unearthly than 
his sloshing slowly up from the depths of 
the well, his webbed, greenish fingers ap- 
pearing clutchingly first, and then his 
grating, fishy croak, ‘‘R-r-r-rautendelein! 
R-r-r-r-r-rautendelein!’’. The faun was 
also excellently done by a young fellow 
with marvelous faunlike agility; alto- 
gether these unpretentious people realized 
the fairy-tale spirit, the wood feeling of 
the story, in a most imaginative, subtle 
way. 

In due time we set out for London. One 

of our cousins had found us delightful 
diggings in M Street, which I was 
able to enjoy, as dear Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones sent me an extra check to impress 
London with. We were waited upon by 
an old butler, and his wife did the cooking. 
Such legs of lamb, and deep plum tarts with 
lashings of clotted cream! Such snowy 
napery, and silver polished as only Eng- 
lish butlers can polish it. 
_ I was rather nervous at the beginning at 
Covent Garden; most of the others were so 
famous and all of them so much older than 
I. However, I soon got recognition, and 
they were all very nice to me. I enjoyed 
especially talking to Van Rooy. He told 
me all about the wonderful armor he wore. 
Never have I seen his equal as the Wan- 
derer. As he himself said, the old line of 
singers, the giants—the De Reszkes, Ter- 
ninas, Lehmanns and Brandts—seemed to 
have died out. I often look for the grand 
line, the dignity, the flowing, noble breadth 
of gesture one saw in’ the older Wagnerian 
singers, but how often does one see it now? 
Of course my memories of them are those 
of a very young girl—but I saw the same 
thing in Van Rooy, though his voice showed 
wear—and the bigness of their impersona- 
tions is stamped indelibly on my memory, 
dwarfing the lesser ones. 

Nikisch came for the last few rehearsals. 
He took that orchestra, with its unrelated 
sounds of blaring brass and rough strings, 
and unified and dignified it till it produced 
what he would have— Wagner in his glory. 
His gestures were like a sculptor’s. My 
brother, who came to stay with us, also 
noticed this. Nikisch seemed to sculp the 
phrases out of the air, and brought home 
again to us both the close relation between 
the lines of music and the lines of noble 
sculpture. The Parthenon frieze—is it not 
music? My brother says the Air of Bach 
is absolutely one with the outlines of 
this masterpiece, just as pure, noble and 
Majestically simple, moving in slow, stately 
rhythm. 

We gave the Ring three times, and I sang 
the Erdas and Fricka. 


THE SATURDAY 


I had one of my fits of depression I so 
often get after singing—when I feel I must 
leave the stage, I am so hopelessly bad, 
and nothing anyone can do or say cheers 
me inwardly—and it was particularly abys- 
mal the day after Waltraute. One never 
sings just as one would like to, and in my 
head I hear the phrase so much more beau- 
tifully done than anyone but Caruso can 
do it. That day I sat at lunch with my 
faithful Marjorie, who always puts up with 
me. We were lunching in a little place near 
us, and I was deep in the blues. Marjorie’s 
eye fell on the Daily Telegraph, and we saw 
a wonderful criticism by Robin Legge; 
just a few words, but so sincere and appre- 
ciative. It helped such a lot. Criticism can 
mean so much to one for good or evil. The 
thought of a cruelly amusing phrase the 
critic has coined, unable to resist the very 
human temptation, will come winging to 
you the next time you step out on the stage 
to sing the same réle, and you feel that sar- 
donic wave striking you afresh and jan- 
gling your already quivering nerves. It 
takes courage after that to go on. On the 
contrary a few words of appreciation of 
what you have tried so hard through such 
long years to do will tide you over many 
black hours of discouragement, and you 
think: ‘I can’t be so absolutely rotten; 
didn’t X write that about me? And 
he’s supposed to know something about 
it.”” An intelligent constructive criticism is 
the most helpful thing possible, and stimu- 
lates one to work to correct one’s faults. 
Personal remarks wound one’s feelings 
deeply, and one is obliged to swallow hard 
and go bravely on, but the policeman’s life 
is not a happy one. 

The Royal Opera is in the middle of the 
vegetable market, and on the days when 
produce arrives the streets are full of cock- 
ney porters. It was rather amusing one 
day going to rehearsal. I was dressed in 
my new black-satin suit from Paris and a 
smart little white hat. A porter caught 
sight of me, pushed back the other men on 
both sides of me, and said,. ‘‘Get out of the 
lydy’s wy, cahn’t yer, Bill? That’s right, 
miss, I always likes to see the lydies wen 
Ahm workin’; that’s right, miss—very 
neat too.” The next day it was raining and 
I was not so smart, and the same man saw 
me and said with an air of disappointment, 
“Ah don’t like it ’arf so well as yisterday, 
miss.” 


A Trying Experience 


I have often heard of American singers 
who could bluff or hypnotize directors into 
giving them chances which they thought 
they were entitled to, and from which they 
always emerged with flying colors. 

This is the tale of how I once, and only 
once, tried to bluff, and how I nearly got 
caught at it. 

When the list of rdles for Covent Garden 
was submitted to me in Berlin I had ac- 
tually sung on the stage all of them but one, 
Brangine. I always found this lady so 
weak compared with Isolde that she had 
never interested me especially and I had 
never studied her. I decided, however, 
that having sung ninety-nine per cent of 
the rdles they wanted I could risk the one 
per cent, Brangine, hoping that Kirkby 
Lunn would not relinquish her. I learned 
the réle, though, in record time, between 
concert dates, and trusted to luck. The 
season was drawing to a close and all the 
operas had passed off well when just as we 
were going to dinner one evening I was 
called to the phone and told Madame 
Kirkby Lunn had been taken!suddenly ill at 
the beginning of the first act of Tristan, 
would probably not be able to go on in the 
second, and would I please come right 
down and make up. 

In a nervous tremor, for Brangine is 
not easy without orchestral rehearsal and I 
was not quite sure of all the business cues, 
I went down, hunted out something to 
wear, put on my trusty beauty wig, hur- 
riedly went over the second act with an 
assistant conductor, finding my wonderful 
memory was standing the strain, and then 
stood trembling in the wings. 


EVENING POST 


I thought to myself ‘‘Nemesis!”’ and 
shivered. What I hoped was that if ma- 
dame really was going to have to give up it 
would be just before the lovely warning 
behind the scenes, because I had always 
wanted to sing that. 

There I stood, and the rouge soaked into 
my face, as it always mysteriously does 
when one is not at one’s best, leaving me 
pale and anxious—a real Brangine. Poor 
Madame Kirkby Lunn sang just as beauti- 
fully as ever though, but fainted after the 
second act. I went into her dressing room 
and offered to do the last bit and let her go 
home after her plucky fight. She, however, 
said she realized it was a thankless task for 
a singer to finish another singer’s perform- 
ance, and that she would not think of 
asking me to do it. She rested a while, I 
still hovering as requested by the manage- 
ment till all was over; and I then went 
home more exhausted than if I had sung a 
performance, but resolved to sin no more 
and thanking my gods that I had not had 
to face that critical assemblage without 
adequate preparation. 


Shocking Behavior 


It is a great help to be able to afford to 
have someone with you in opera life. Home 
surroundings are the most conducive to 
good work, and it is hard to make a home 
alone; but you do not absolutely need any- 
one, if this is not possible. My morals were 
never in danger—no “‘infamous proposals” 
were made to me by agent, conductor or 
director. In my first engagement one or 
two of the giddier members of the com- 
pany had affairs with young officers—in no 
case a flagrant scandal, as with a married 
man. Their relations to each other in the 
theater were all that could be demanded. 
The most exaggeratedly correct behavior 
was exacted from me. One day in Metz, for 
example, we went for a walk in the country 
with the lyric barytone, a nice little chap 
who was a great friend of ours. It was a 
lovely, frosty day in autumn, and we were 
walking fast through a forest road when 
we passed a carriage with the very prim 
wife of an officer sitting in it. The next day 
an acquaintance of ours told us, as a joke, 
that the same woman had said that after- 
noon to her, “‘I thought you told me that 
Fraulein Howard was a lady?”’ ‘‘So she 
is,” said our friend. ‘‘Oh, no!”’ said the 
other. “‘She can’t be. I saw her and her 
sister walking with one of the singers from 
the theater, and they were behaving very 
badly.” ‘What were they doing?” asked 
our friend. 

“They were all three holding on to his 
stick!’ said she in a horrified tone. 

I went abroad to learn my business, and 
I learned it. There is much talk about its 
not being necessary to go abroad to prepare 
oneself for an operatic career, but the time 
has not yet come in America when the stu- 
dent can find the same opportunity to prac- 
tice or work out on the stage her beginner’s 
faults. In Europe before the war you could 
do this in blissful semiobscurity. I hope 
and believe the time will come when a girl 
will not have to go through all I went 
through in order to develop her talent, but 
may do it in her own country. 

After the season closed at Covent Gar- 
den I met the manager of the new Century 
Opera, soon to be opened in New York. He 
offered me a long contract and I finally de- 
cided to return to America. I saw a photo- 
graph of Edward Kellogg Baird in a 
musical paper at this time and read of his 
connection with the enterprise. I said to 
myself: 

“That is the type of man I shall marry— 
if I ever do marry.” 

How I came to the Century, met my 
husband, E. K. B., worked with him for 
the success of the opera, which lay very 
near our hearts, how the war and other un- 
fortunate circumstances proved too much 
for its success, and how I finally attained 
that most absorbingly interesting Mecca, 
the Metropolitan Opera—all this is another 
story. 

Editor’s Note—This is the last of four articles by 
Kathleen Howard. 
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Superior 
put “pep” in the 
American step 


For in the active man’s un- 
derwear you get the team 
work of muscle and mind, 
comfort and coolness that 
makes the going easy. 


Men! Just run your eye 
over these prices and you'll 
choose your 


THE PERFECT UNION SUIT ; 


from a Superior dealer either in 


Body-fitting Knitted 
Soft, light, ecruand white ) $1.50 to 
cottons . re $2.00 
Summer weight, ecru, | $2.50 to 
cream and white lisles .{ $3.00 
Mercerized lisles and \ $3.00 to 


silkateens -J $4.00 
Summer weight wor- | $3.00 to 
steds . Ss ott G00 


“= P. B. 12, featherweight of feather- 
Special—j.i2. Men who prefer coolness 
and comfort to priceand service. Buy 
four to six suits for a season’s wear . $2.50 


Loose-fitting Nainsooks 


$1.25 
$1.50 
Better quality madras, 

crépes and | $1.50 


Crispy-cool madras, 
crépe, dimity and mulls 


mercerized 
brocades Per ) $2.00 
Mercerized Marquis-~ 
ettes, aéro-weves and ({ $2.00 


crystallite cloth, Silk Ra- \ $4.50 
dium . eat ee, Ol 
KING 344, the greatest value ever 


Special—Fi NS to active men, $1.50 the 
single suit, or three suits for $4.00. Buy two 
seasons’ supply. Buy the box today. Later, 
King will be priced higher. 

All prices subject to change 
If no Superior dealer in your locality send for 
our catalog. 


The Superior Underwear Co., Piqua, Ohio 
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‘I Bought It 


With My Candy Money” 


Here are grain bubbles so nut-like 
and flavory ‘that children will spend 
candy money for them. Perhaps you 
have known them,as we have, todoit. 

Hungry children after school eat 
them like confections. Crisped and 
lightly buttered they are fascinating 
tidbits—far better than peanuts or 
popcorn. 


Eat Them Dry 
They are used like nut meats in home candy making and as garnish 


They taste like nuts, and vastly excel them by their airy, 


Yet Premier Food 


Yet they are foods—scientific foods, invented by a great food expert. 
They are the greatest foods made from rice, corn or wheat, because 
of their ease of digestion. 

Two are whole grains steam ex- 
ploded—puffed to eight times nor- 
mal size. One is pellets of hominy 
puffed to raindrop size. 

All get an hour of fearful heat, 
which gives that wondrous flavor. 
All are shot from guns, and thus 
changed into bubbles, flimsy, thin 
and crisp. 

Every food cell is exploded, so digestion can isco. act. They do 
not tax the stomach, yet every atom ~ 
feeds. 


Remember these things. Puffed 
grains are superlative grain foods. 
Food experts wish that every grain 
could be prepared in this way. No 
other process ever known so fits a 
grain for food. 


Puffed 


on ice cream. 
flaky texture. 


Mix with Berries 


Float in Milk 


| Gorn Puffed 
Puffs Wheat 


Each 15c Except in Far West 


Make them more than breakfast dainties. 
They are for luncheons, for suppers, for play- 
timeand for bedtime. They areforeatingdry, 
for mixing with fruits, for the bowl of milk, 


Rice 


for soups, or for serving withsugar and cream. 

There are three of them, each with a dif- 
ferent flavor, so Puffed Grains are ever new. 
Let no day pass without them. 
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THE STREET PARLIAMENTS 


(Continued from Page 8) 


began to congregate. Every possible pre- 
caution was taken to prevent astrike. Even 
the fire department was mobilized, so that 
if the people became riotous streams of cold 
water could be turned upon them. 

All these precautions were taken because 
the authorities did not understand the in- 
tentions of the workers. They expected 
an embryo revolution. They thought the 
strikers would destroy property and kill 
officials. A peaceful strike was something 
they had never witnessed, something they 
had never dreamed of. They did not think 
it possible for men and women to leave the 
factories for the purpose of discussing peace 
terms. They anticipated a destructive, not 
a constructive, lockout. On former occa- 
sions when the workers left their benches or 
when the hausfrawen and clerks stormed a 
store, destroyed a shop or gathered together 
in a public square, it was because they 
hungered for food or because they were war 
weary and wanted peace. Former strikes 
were food strikes. These strikes were 
political demonstrations. 

Upon the appointed day, in all parts 
of Germany the workers, both men and 
women, left the shops. They walked out 
quietly. Some of them stopped in groups 
along the streets and talked. Violence was 
not advocated. The men and women had 
no desire to destroy property or murder 
officials. They wanted to talk! The fact 
that the people did not behave as upon 
former occasions surprised the police. It 
disturbed the government. The birth of 
democracy in this fashion had not been 
expected. 

In small groups and in large assemblages 
the’workers came together. They debated 
peace terms. They discussed the sugges- 
tions of Wilson, Hertling, Czernin and 
Lloyd George. They denounced the Pan- 
Germans and the Annexationists. They 
criticised the Imperial Government. They 
talked about the English and French work- 
men. They voiced their disapproval of 
the German food regulations because the 
government discriminated against the poor. 


Bungled by the Police 


Democracy was born at this hour in 
Germany as it was born in Switzerland, the 
United States, England and France. The 
beginning was an ideal—that of political 
freedom. The German workers were united 
on the basis of a democratic peace. In these 
crude public gatherings on sidewalks and in 
the streets the people exchanged ideas and 
formulated their peace terms. There was 
nothing else for them to do. They knew 
their press was fettered. They realized 
they could not be heard in the Reichstag. 
They knew there was no man who would 
champion their cause unless they united. 
So the working people themselves formed 
street parliaments in Berlin, Munich, 
Hamburg, Dresden, Frankfort, Leipsic, 
Stettin, Dantzic, Essen and Stuttgart. 

For two or three days nothing was done 
to interfere with these meetings, because 
the government did not know how to act. 
Formerly the police could be depended 
upon to break up strikes, but in this the 
police were powerless. As fast as one 
gathering was scattered others developed. 
From Germany the “revolutionary germ,” 
as one Reichstag member called the strikes, 
spread to the Front. Soon the soldiers 
wanted to talk. They desired to exchange 
ideas. Some of the men from the Russian 
Front took the lead. 

Fearing that further disregard of this 
democracy at home would infect the army 
and undermine discipline, General Luden- 
dorff assumed charge of the strikes. 

Orders were sent to the police to break up 
every gathering, large and small; to arrest 
all leaders and drive the others to their 
homes. But when the police appeared with 
hate in their eyes, with their dogs and their 
sabers, there was violence. Street cars were 
pushed over, tracks were torn up, police- 
men were shot. There were fist fights in 
which the women joined. Throngs of 
workers were hounded through the streets. 
The peaceful demonstration that the 
strikers had organized was changed into a 
riot by the police. Instead of improving 
the situation the police muddled it. 

General Ludendorff was dissatisfied and 
ordered the commanding generals in all 
large cities to assume control over the 
police. An order was issued commanding 
all workers to return to the factories by 


February fourth. As an example of what 
would happen if they refused, seven large 
industrial establishments in Berlin were 
placed under military control. Men and 
women were enlisted as industrial soldiers. 
An army officer was placed in charge. 
Workers were commanded to appear at 
early hours and work until late at night. 
Sweatshop rules were enforced. The sol- 
diers’ hours were made the laborers’ hours, 
and instead of laborers’ wages they were 
given soldiers’ pay. In Hamburg the com- 
manding general of the city called the ring- 
leaders of the strikers to his office. 

“To-morrow morning,” said His Excel- 
lenecy—I am quoting from the statement of 
a Hamburg citizen—‘‘every laborer must 
return to his work. Those who do not will 
be arrested and charged with treason. If 
the men and women do not do their work 
as they did before the strike I will place 
every factory under military control. Each 
worker will be paid one mark eighty 
pfennigs a day, the wages of a soldier, and 
fed on soldiers’ rations. That’s all.” 


Ludendorff’s Mailed Fist 


General Ludendorff had discovered a 
new way to deal with the strikers. He 
knew, as director in chief of all of Ger- 
many’s factories, that the employees in the 
war industries were making enormous 
salaries. A laborer who before the war 
made between three and five marks a day 
was now making twenty-five and thirty 
marks daily. A threat to cut wages to one 
mark and eighty pfennigs was the charm the 
government needed, and most of those who 
had taken part in the open-air meetings 
returned to their benches. To be on short 
food rations was punishment enough, but 
to be on short pay, too, would be worse. 
With money one can always buy extras. 
Without money and the ‘‘card food,” one 
might starve. An empty purse was dangled 
before the frantic eyes of the workmen. 

“Continue to strike,”’ said the govern- 
ment, ‘‘and this is your reward.” 

The strike, however, had accomplished 
its purpose. It was intended as a gigantic 
political demonstration in favor of a demo- 
cratic peace. This much was realized by 
thestrikers. They demonstrated to the gov- 
ernment and to the outside world that 
they were against a Pan-German peace, 
that they opposed annexation everywhere. 
It was a strike against the peace that the 
military authorities and the Annexationists 
demanded. It was a protest against the 
Hindenburg-Hertling-Kuehlmann peace. 

When Deputy Dittmann was called 
before the military court the chairman 
said: “Asa member of the Reichstag there 
can be no doubt in your mind that it was 
criminal for the workers to fall upon the 
back of the Fatherland at this critical 


hour when Germany is in the midst of a 


hard war. For this reason the government 
and the military authorities must use every 
method, despite the law, to prevent such 
attacks.” 

The authorities had already established 
the fact that Herr Dittmann was a member 
of the Active Committee of the Labor 
Council. 

“But this charge does not apply to me,” 
responded the deputy. ‘‘I have always 
maintained that it was a question for the 
working people to decide if they wanted to 
strike. I did nothing to promote this strike. 
The dangerous results of strikes which the 
chairman referred to do not apply in this 
case, for this strike was only to be a demon- 
stration to show the will of the people— 
that we want no annexation peace, only a 
peace of understanding. The strike was 
intended to last only three days, and if the 
government had not stepped in it would 
not have lasted longer. This strike was 
only a political demonstration.” 

“Tt makes no difference whether this was 
a demonstration or not,’’ sharply retorted 
the officer in charge. ‘“‘The fact remains 
that in a large number of war industries 
the laborers walked out and the factories 
were paralyzed. When such a_ strike 
breaks out it is dangerous to play with fire 
even for two days, for no one can tell 
whether one has the workers in hand so 
that the movement may not spread to 
unmeasurable bounds. There is always 
danger.” 

The proceedings were interrupted by 
Herr Dittmann’s attorneys. They brought 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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“It’s going to be hot today, but I shall be cool.” 


He is dressed in the sheer air-cooled underwear that 
Chalmers makes! 


It is called “air-cooled” because it blots up perspiration 
like magic, and air circulates freely through the fabric, rapidly 
evaporating the moisture and cooling the body. 


When those sultry days come there is nothing equal to 
Chalmers “Inrox,” or Chalmers “Porosknit” underwear. 


UNDERWEAR 


coo Sfade of Hir-Cooled Fabrics cro 


MITTS AT AMSTRRDAM. N.Y. 


fo HALMERS 
S crosknit 
LETS THE 
BODY BREATHE 
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While “bound out” at the ~ 
age of 11, W. L. Douglas 
was frequently required 
to haul leather and other 
materials in a wheelbar- 
row a distance of about 


two miles. On one occa- 
sion he was stopped by a 
charcoal man who was so 
blackened up he did not 
recognize him. It proved 
to be a relative who re- 
ported to his mother the 
tasks, far beyond his 
strength, given W. L. 
Douglas to perform and 
he was finally permitted 
to return home. 


stores. 


Copyright. W. L.Douglas Shoe Co. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


To carry side line. Exclusive 
territory. Liberal commission to competent men. 
Sells largely to Dep’t store trade. Address 

SALES MANAGER, Box 472, Springfield, Ohio 


Fine leather goods. 


Tag things when you cleanv 
house,move.or put away winter, 
clothes. Handyis as HandyTags. 
Keep plenty on hand. 

10.000 Deunison dealers sell thenv 


Write Dennison, Dept. H, Framingham, Mass., 
for ‘*The Handy Book.” 


LA 
“Clare Briggs 
«pat work. 


3 retail price is stamped on the 
bottom of everypair of shoes 
before they leave the factory. 
The value is guaranteed and 
the wearer protected against 
high prices for inferior shoes. 
You can save money by wear- 
ing W. L. Douglas shoes. The 
best known shoes in the world 


he quality of W. L. Douglas 

product is guaranteed by | 
more than 40 years’ experi- / 
ence in making fine shoes. 
The smart styles are the 4 
leaders in the fashioncentres 
of America. They are made 
in a well-equipped factory 
at Brockton, Mass., by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under the direction 
and supervision of experienced men, all working with 
an honest determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. 


Mb Loveglad 


RE BRIGGS, 
A Friend,”’ receives more than $100 a day. There are many 
other cartoonists whose income would look good to a bank president. 

If you have ideas and like to draw, you may have in you the making of a great 
4 cartoonist. Developing natural ability is the surest road to success. 

Through the Federal School of Applied Cartooning, the 30 most famous cartoonists 
of America teach you. What this school will do for you by mail in your spare time is 
aa told in the 32 page book “A Road to Bigger fa 

ya Things.” It containsstudiopictures of Briggs, 

McCutcheon, Sid Smith, Fontaine Fox and 
the other stars on the Federal Staff. Write # 
MP for your FREE COPY today. Just tear out 
this advertisement, put your name and ad- [| 
dress in the margin and mail it now. 

FEDERAL SCHOOL OF APPLIED CARTOONING 
841 Federal Schools Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


_2, WRITE FOR THIS BOOK TODAY 
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DOUGLAS 


“*“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE”’ 


_ || $3 $3-50 $4 $4.50 $5 56 $7 @ 
x, / A W.L. Douglas name and the | “ine ; 


3) BOYS’ SHOES 
Best in the World 
$3 $2.50 $2 


he retail prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New 
York. They are always worth the price paid for them. 


CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom 
and the inside top facing. This is your only pro- 
tection against high prices for inferior shoes. 
BEWARE OF FRAUD. 


Sold by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 W. L. Douglas 
If not convenient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask 
your local dealer for them. Take no other make. 


Write for 


booklet, showing how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 
President 

W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CoO. 

155 Spark St.,Brockton,Mass. 


ED-YOUR IDEA 
Patent your Invention—I’ll help market it. Send 
for 4 Free Guide Books with list of Patent Buyers, 
hundreds of Ideas Wanted, etc. Advice Free. Richard b. 
Owen, Patent Lawyer, 33 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C., or 
2276-T Woolworth Bldg., New York. 


Faust Coffee Wea. 
Now Manufactured Sa 
In Instant Form “® 


Make the most delicious coffee or tea—in a second. 
NO WASTE—no grounds or leaves—no pots to clean. 


Faust Instant Coffee & Tea 


contain no acids and are easily digested. Recommended by 
physicians. Send dealer's name and 30c. (foreign 40c.) for 
Cofiee or Tea. Dealers supplied direct or by any jobber, 
JOBBERS—WRITE US. Address, 


C. F. BLANKE 
Tea & Coffee Co. 


) St. Louis, U.S.A. 


the man who draws ‘‘When a Fellow Needs 
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(Continued from.Page 34) 

out the fact that the strikers endeavored to 
obtain a hearing from some government 
official, so that the peace terms discussed in 
the street parliaments might be placed 
before the Imperial authorities. They 
stated that Deputy Dittmann was the first 
strike leader to ask the government for a 
hearing. 

This the government refused. Secretary 
of the Interior Wallraf, to whom the appeal 
was taken, declined to receive the represen- 
tatives of labor, the delegates of the workers’ 
congress. 

The attorneys offered this testimony in 
Dittmann’s behalf, but the court declined 
to consider it. 

When the causes for the strike were 
brought up, Herr Dittmann stated that in 
the opinion of the working people Grand 
Admiral von Tirpitz, the chief advocate of 
annexation peace, should bear all the blame. 
Herr Dittmann was given a hearing by the 
Imperial Chancellor while the workers were 
excluded from the council chambers of the 
mighty. 

The judge replied that it was none of 
the defendant’s business what Von Tirpitz 
did and that there was no justification for 
a strike because of the grand admiral’s 
agitation. 

“Individually we could have absolutely 
no influence,’ answered the Reichstag 
member. ‘For this reason the labor lead- 
ers decided to rely upon a demonstration 
strike.” 

Lacking a free press; prevented from 
holding public meetings in theaters and 
halls; unrepresented in the Bundesrat, 
that exclusive organization, representing 
German princes, which rules the nation; 
prohibited from expressing democratic 
opinions in the Reichstag; unwelcome in 
either the Prussian House of Lords or Com- 
mons; unable to express free opinions and 
enforce their will; excluded from the Im- 
perial Palace; forbidden by military law to 
appeal to the real dictators of the nation— 
the German workers, smarting and suffer- 
ing under the burdens of the war, indignant 
because the government heeds only the 
advice of those who wish to prolong the 
war and spread Prussia out like a pancake 
over the face of Europe—the German 
people seized the only means at their 
disposal to bring their ideas to the atten- 
tion of the nation and the world. They 
organized street parliaments, the first in 
the history of the German Empire. But, 
with Napoleonic contempt for democracy, 
General Ludendorff and the police dis- 
persed them. 


The Man the Kaiser Fears 


Grand Admiral von Tirpitz, who accord- 
ing to Herr Dittmann caused the strike, is 
the political boss of the War Party. Being 
a retired Prussian Hxcellenz, a former minis- 
ter of state, the hero of the submarine 
advocates, the founder of the Fatherland 
Party and the chief political agitator, Tir- 
pitz holds an important position without 
having the responsibility attached to an 
office. Tirpitz is the incarnation of all 
those traits and qualities of Germans and 
Germany with which the world is at war. 
He holds his position because he has the 
support of the army, the navy, the war in- 
dustries, the nobility, the royalty and the 
financial interests; and, what is of more 
importance, the Kaiser fears him. Has not 
Tirpitz on more than one occasion threat- 
ened the House of Hohenzollern when he 
and his supporters thought the Kaiser 
might decide against their recommenda- 
tions? 

When Dittmann stated that Von Tirpitz 
caused the strike he meant that the people 
wanted to show the government that by 
constantly yielding to the war interests the 
government was drifting to wreck and 
ruin. Nevertheless the grand admiral was 
the. excuse -for the demonstration more 
than he was the cause, which Herr Ditt- 
mann himself would have acknowledged 
had he been addressing any other audience 
than that of a military court-martial. 

The recent strike was caused by the 
Brest-Litovsk annexation peace—the “‘pa- 
per peace,’”’ to use the words of the Aus- 
trian Socialists, or .“‘bread peace,’ which 
is the term given it by Count Czernin. It 
was also a demonstration against the Pan- 
Germans. It was a condemnation of the 
first reply that Count Hertling made to 
the English and American leaders—to the 
fourteen peace aims of the President. It 
was an acknowledgment of the courage of 
the Austrian Socialists, who were the first 
to walk out and impress their opinions upon 
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the leaders of the Dual Monarchy. The 
Imperial Chancellor had irritated the work- 
ers not only because of his replies to Presi- 
dent Wilson but because of his failure to 
bring about election reforms. Mr. Wilson’s 
addresses before Congress had had almost a 
revolutionary effect. They were delivered 
at psychological moments when the nation 
was divided, when the Liberals and the 
people were fighting for a voice in the gov- 
ernment. The peace aims which he stated 
appealed to them. Instead of being an 
enemy the President became a ‘“‘friend- 
enemy,” despite the accusations of the 
government and the insults of the press. 
Every time the President has spoken he 
has found an attentive audience within 
Germany, as he has found an appreciative 
and enthusiastic audience in the United 
States. The President has declared himself 
the champion of the cause of the German 
people, though until the recent street par- 
liaments there was no public expression of 
approval within Germany. 


Mr. Wilson’s Distinction 


For many months American and foreign 
diplomats have been studying political 
conditions within Germany. They have 
been carefully observing the effects of 
public speeches with the view of determin- 
ing the effect of American and Allied war 
policies. This is of course not a new policy. 
Each belligerent since the beginning of the 
war has been studying internal political 
and economic conditions within enemy 
countries, but when the United States en- 
tered the war and the President declared 
America at war with the German Govern- 
ment and that the United States had no 
quarrel with the German people, there was 
introduced into the political warfare in 
Europe a new piece of ‘‘artillery,” a ‘“‘war 
invention,’ so to speak, which had to be 
tried. 

In Europe and America there were many 
skeptical people. To a Frenchman a Ger- 
man was a boche whether he was a gov- 
ernment official, a laborer or a common 
soldier. To an Englishman all were Huns. 
Noserious attempt was made by any Allied 
statesman before America became an ally 
to draw a distinction between those who 
rule and those who are forced to serve. 

The President’s policy had to be tried. 
For nearly eight months the new weapon 
was used, and though careful observers and 
travelers from Germany stated that the 
President’s policy was bearing fruit there 
was no outward public indication of it. 
Those who had been skeptical became pes- 
simistic. ‘‘Germany can be defeated only 
on the battlefield,” they said; “and all 
this talk about separating Germany is non- 
sense.”” Not only European statesmen said 
this but some Americans and neutrals. 

This policy was adopted not because the 
United States desired to interfere in inter- 
nal politics in Germany but because the 
United States believed that the war was 
started in 1914 by the War Party and that 
the submarine warfare was launched as a 
direct challenge to America. 

The first result was that scores of Ger- 
mans and many influential newspapers and 
officials began to fight for recognition 
within Germany; but even now they confess 
that the government has been won over 
entirely to the war aims of the Annexation- 
ists. The Liberals have been powerless to 
act. Imprisonment and death faced them 
for voicing their opinions within Germany 
and for stating their views publicly outside 
of Germany. 

Then came the strikes, which were mis- 
represented by the German authorities and 
misinterpreted by many foreigners. These 
strikes did not indicate a collapse of Ger- 
many. They did not signify the beginning 
of the revolution. As stated before, the 
strikes were not to cripple the war indus- 
tries. They were not to destroy property or 
to overthrow by force any government 
officials. The January and February strikes 
from Warsaw to Cologne and from Ham- 
burg to Munich were political congresses of 
working people to show the German Govy- 
ernment and the outside world that the 
German people want a different kind of 
peace from that which the Imperial Gov- 
ernment proclaims. 

These political demonstrations had the 
effect of unleosing a swarm of wasps at the 
council tables of the mighty. The wasps 
had to be driven out first, and then meas- 
ures taken to prevent another swarm from 
approaching. The government did two 
things: It introduced the long-promised 

(Concluded on Page 39) 


(a) See eae | ae. 
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Now remember Pears’ Soap 


Eps woman knows that the average man cannot be trusted 
to make a dollar purchase. For small expenditures, his phi- 
losophy of buying is wrong. If the price is high, he thinks the 
article must be good. If it is an article of known merit, he thinks 
it must be expensive. He has the idea that Pears’ Soap i is expen- 
sive because he knows that it is good. 

A woman demands quality, but at the right price. She is a 
shrewd judge of values, a practiced trader. She wants the worth 
of her money, if it isn’t more than a nickel. Her business in life 
is getting the worth of her money. That is why she can feed a 
small family on a sum that shames her husband’s lunch bills. 

The progressive American home—thrifty, well managed—is 
largely the work of a thoughtful woman. That woman not only buys 
Pears’ Soap for her home, but she can tell you wy she buys it. 

Because Pears’ is the world’s standard of purity in soap. 

Because, though dainty, it is a thoroughly efficient cleanser. 

Because, though unmedicated, it is"$o pure, that it gives 
to the skin the glowing beauty, the ruddy bloom of health. 

Because, though unscented, its very odor—the natural 
odor of wholesome ingredients—bespeaks quality. 

Because it is a compact cake, matured until all free 
moisture is eliminated—nothing but soap. 

Because it contains no artificial coloring, yet has the 
rich, transparent, amber hue that makes it good to look \ 
at, the classic of the toilet soap art. & 

Because, though the product of over four generations . 
of soap making experience, it is a soap for today, as up-to-date 
as an American girl, as modern as tomorrow’s sunrise. 


If you wish to test Pears’ for little expense, Walter Janvier, 419 Canal St., 
New York (Pears’ United States Agent), will send you a trial cake of the unscented 
soap for 4c in stamps. Pears’ Soap, made by A. & F. Pears, Ltd., has the largest 
sale of any high-grade toilet soap in the world. 
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United States Tires 


are Good’ Tires 
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You can remember the day when 4000 
miles on a tire was astounding mileage. 


Today a good tire, properly handled, 
should g0 much farther. 


We have an authentic record of one 
United States Royal Cord Tire that 
achieved the exceptional mileage of 
41,633. 


Not on a gingerly-driven private car 
but on the Redondo Stage, a sixteen 
passenger motor bus that plies between 
Redondo and San Pedro, California. 


As a matter of business, the Stage 
Company keeps a record of tire mileage. 


M. J. Kent, Manager of the Company, 
says that two other Royal Cords on the 
same stage have covered more than 22,000 
miles each and are still in good condition. 


41633 miles on 
the Redondo Stage 


No one can estimate accurately the 
mileage that any tire will give. Too many 


conditions influence service. 


But it is a fact proved time and again 
that United States Tires will give the 
plus service that makes them a first-class 
investment. 


It pays to buy good tires. 
take good care of them. 


In equipping your car with United 
States Tires, you know that you are 
getting more miles for your money, 


—utmost in service and satisfaction, 


—demonstrated value that has sent the 
sales of United States Tires mounting to 
one new record after another. 


Five treads give you a choice to fit every 
motoring need. 


It pays to 


Also Tires for Motor Trucks, Motorcycles, Bicycles and Aéroplanes 


United States Tubes and Tire Accessories Have All the Sterling 
Worth and Wear that Make United States Tires Supreme, 
‘Royal Cord’ 
one of the five 


sas saat Si SE RES 


Don’t Waste 
Mileage 
Don’t scrape your tires on 
the curb. 
Don’t run in car tracks. 


Don’t set brakes so quickly 
as to lock wheels, 


Slow up for bridge ‘‘edges’’ 
and crossovers. 


Don’t let tires stand in oil. 
Don’t neglect cuts in tread. 


DON’T RUN WITH TIRES 
UNDER-INFLATED., 
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_ Canadian Military Hospitals 


GG DD are finished with \% = it with a Hammer 
61 FLOOR VARNISH 


for floors, Furniture and all Woodwork 
Now made in Eight Colors 


itralite 


coné-ure WHITE ENAMEL 


The quality of Vit- 
ralite, the Long- 
Life White Enamel, 
is exemplified by its 
use in the Capitol of 
the United States, 
where only the most 
trustworthy prod- 
ucts are admitted. 


N Winnipeg, Regina and Moose Jaw, 
Canada, there are actually acres of mili- 
tary hospital floors finished with ‘‘61”’ 

Floor Varnish. And ‘61’ was chosen be- 
cause of its superlative durability; its ability to 
withstand the hurrying footsteps of nurses, 
orderlies, and doctors; the rolling of wheel- 
chairs and beds, and the constant washing. 

“61” Floor Varnish is not a hospital var- 

nish; but its use in this case is most em- 
phatic evidence of its value to your home. 
“61” is the varnish that stands abuse— 
the kind you can test with a hammer. 
And in addition to its unusual resistance 
to wear, it is, of course, waterproof. 

“61” Floor Varnish stains and varnishesin 

one operation, but unlike ordinary varnish 
stains and color varnishes, it gives a beau- 


tiful, semi-transparent finish, brilliant and 
clear. It does mot give that “‘dauby’’ streaked 
effect, because of the great care exercised 
in combining the colors and varnish. 

The ‘‘61’’ colors possess the same dura- 
bility that made the Natural or clear ‘‘61” 
famous for more than a quarter century. 

While originally designed for use on 
floors, ‘‘61’’ has become almost a universal 
varnish, and is obviously an ideal finish for 
furniture and odd jobs about the house. 

“61”’ Floor Varnish is sold in six attractive 
wood-stain colors: Light Oak, Dark Oak, 
Cherry, Mahogany, Walnut, Forest Green, 
as well as Natural and Ground Color. 
Send for Color Card and Sample Panel 
finished with ‘61’? and try the hammer 
test yourself on the sample panel. 


Pratt & Lambert Varnish |Products are used by painters, specified by architects and sold by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 


OUR GUARANTEE: 


If any Pratt & Lambert Varnish Product fails to give satisfaction you may have your money back. 


PRATT & LAMBERT-Inc. VARNISH MAKERS 69 YEARS 


83 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


In Canada, 25 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 
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GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized Series 


LEATHER BELTING 


Tanned by us for belting use 


Baton Rouge, La. 


— Heese 
i | =e 14-in. Graton & Knight Spartan 
I Lif as Sa Leather Belting on difficult quar- 
! ill IS ter-turn drive, Standard Box Co., 
Ww SS 
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Here is E-C-O-N-O-M-Y 


Nii every ton of coal yield the maximum production.” 


That’s the peremptory command of America to manufacturers. 


The importance of economical transmission of power cannot be ex- 
aggerated. 


Economy of transmission is fundamental. It means efficient service. 
It is the basis of ‘‘Standardization”’ in belting. 


Mills that have kept Belt Service records know that the use of 
Graton & Knight Standardized Series Leather Belts means economy 
in production. (And today they are even more economical, because 
while they have increased in price, their percentage of increase is 
much less than that of substitutes.) 


Talk over the selection of belts with your practical production men, 
superintendents, and foremen. Ask them these questions: What 
belts give the longest service? transmit most power? are easiest to 
repair? have the proper elasticity with firmness? best stand mauling 
of shifters and flanges? when damaged can be cut down for use on 
narrower pulleys? when worn out bring the best price for scrap? 


a 
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If you have kept suitable records, you know how to answer these 
questions. If not, you are only guessing. Start a belt record immedi- 
ately. Write us for the necessary cards. An accurate record of belt- 
ing service is as profitable as a record of a workman’s service. Tell us 
the number of drives in your plant and we will mail record cards gratis. 


The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 


Oak Leather Tanners and Belt Makers — Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities 


To save the lives of our brothers and sons—Buy 
Government Bonds of the Third Liberty Loan. 


GRATON 


AND 


K | I G HT | @@ @ @O9GCOOG90G 0020008880000 
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benefits, and women with full political 
rights and an ehormously increased meas- 
ure of self-reliance and self-dependence will 
probably insure in far larger numbers than 
before. Moreover, the war atmosphere of 
anxiety and heightened pressure has a con- 
siderable effect in inducing men above mili- 
tary age to take out additional policies. It 
is doubtful if anything could possibly dem- 
onstrate the value of life insurance more 
strikingly than the mortality and misery 
resulting from the war because they come 
in so wholesale a fashion. 

There was a very heavy increase in new 
life-insurance business last year, and de- 
spite the extraordinary demands upon 
people for money it is thought probable 
there will be a further increase this year, 
though it may be somewhat reduced in vol- 
ume. There was an enormous increase in 
Canada last year, and though new business 
fell off in England during the first few years 
of the war the decline is said to have 
stopped. In neither England nor Canada 
has there been any marked tendency 
toward surrender or lapse of policies. 

But let us get back to the fact that the 
companies cannot avoid the extra loss of 
life among men of military age already in- 
sured with them. However, to begin with, 
a large majority of all insured pergons are 
above military age. In one large company 
the average age at which insurance is taken 
out is nearly thirty-five, and the present 
average age of all persons insured in that 
company is nearly fifty. Certainly not 
more than a quarter of all persons holding 
policies can be of military age. Next, of 
those who are of military age many will 
never enter service because of physical 
disability, exemption on account of de- 
pendents, or employment in agriculture, 
munitions manufacture or other lines con- 
sidered essential. Then of those who enter 
service only a relatively small percentage 
is likely to be killed. 

But perhaps the most important safe- 
guard is the fact that the leading American 
companies have for years assumed a higher 
mortality rate than expected or actually 
realized. Though not foreseeing this war 
the companies have played safe in just the 
right way to meet it. In a conservative 
company the death rate never equals the 
“assumed” rate, it often being only seventy- 
five per cent of the ‘“‘assumed”’ rate. But 
that is not the only anchor to windward. 


e Anchors to Windward 


Not only have they calculated their pre- 
miums on the basis of assumed death rates 
far higher than those actually experienced 
over a long period of years, but they have 
also assumed in their calculations an inter- 
est rate upon their investments well below 
that likely to be realized over a long period 
of years. Then too they also have allowed 
for higher operating and administrative 
expenses than those actually incurred, and 
they have likewise valued their securities on 
a very conservative basis. Finally, on top 
of all this they have attempted successfully 
to build up a sort of free additional surplus 
or reserye, which stands guard not only 
against an unexpectedly large death rate 
but also against any depreciation in the 
value of bonds or other securities in which 
the assets are invested. 

The result is that many of the companies 
have huge surpluses over and above their 
obligations to policyholders, and as these 
surpluses belong to the policyholders they 
serve to protect against just such a calam- 
ity as this war. Anyone who doubts the 
reality of these vast accumulations need 
only look into the litigation over the recent 
steps to mutualize large concerns. 

Another fortunate fact is that even 
though the investments held by life- 
insurance companies may depreciate in 
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market value, their obligations to policy- 
holders do not mature in accordance with 
market fluctuations but solely in accord- 
ance with the mortality rate, which works 
with the same regularity and deliberation 
during periods when bond prices are low as 
at other times. Thus a large part of an in- 
surance company’s investments can be 
held until they finally mature and are paid 
off at their par value. 

These investments are for the most part 
so conservative, so widely diversified and 
form such an essential part of the whole 
fabric of American life that any thorough 
impairment in their value is almost un- 
thinkable. If they become worthless we 
might as well all of us take to the woods 
and live like savages. 

The life-insurance companies are actually 
in a position to benefit to a considerable ex- 
tent from the decline in securities, because 
they are continually making new invest- 
ments, which are to be had nowadays to 
pay very high rates of interest. This is not 
true of Liberty Bonds, of which the com- 
panies have largely bought; but on the other 
hand they could not own any safer invest- 
ments than Liberty Bonds. Another im- 
portant point, which most people overlook, 
is that the purchase of Liberty Bonds by 
Insurance companies involves none of the 
expense of making careful investigation, 
such as any big institution must always 
make when it buys farm mortgages or 
ordinary corporate bonds. 


Increased Expenses 


Most serious of all the life-insurance diffi- 
culties is the increase in expenses, chiefly 
due to war taxes. It is right that insurance 
companies should do their share and that 
funds which cannot be reached in any other 
way should be levied upon in the hands of 
these companies. But most of them are not 
organized for profit. They have no stock or 
stockholders, and every cent taken from 
them in taxes is taken from the policy- 
holders, who insured primarily to provide 
for the future of their dependents. Despite 
enormous pressure for funds, far greater 
than we have felt in this country, England 
has not yet repealed that section of its 
income-tax law which permits a person to 
enter life-insurance premiums as exemp- 
tions, provided they do not exceed one-sixth 
of the total income. 

No sensible person will argue that life- 
insurance companies should not be taxed 
at all. Men do not insure solely to protect 
their wives and children. Many policies are 
really investments and often are taken out 
by persons far too rich to deserve any free- 
dom from taxation. But on. 7 the ignorant 
will argue that taxes should be as heavy 
upon life-insurance surpluses as upon those 
of other classes of corporations. 

Expert opinion generally holds that the 
net effect of the war upon American life in- 
surance will be a slight, perhaps only a 
very slight, increase in the cost of insurance. 
But this will mean no increase in premiums. 
At the most it will mean a reduction in the 
so-called dividends. These dividends are 
merely a refund of overpayments, or excess 
contributions, which have been collected 
from policyholders as a part of their pre- 
miums to make the fulfillment of the ob- 
ligation secure under just such conditions 
as the present. It is indeed fortunate that 
American life insurance has been built up 
upon this basis of ultraconservatism. 

No reduction in dividends has yet oc- 
curred, but it will probably come. Most of 
the English companies have already re- 
duced or suspended their dividends. It 
should be remembered that the cost of life 
insurance is one of the few things that have 
not gone up in recent years. It remains the 
same, and the actual premium rates will in 
all likelihood remain the same. Only the 
dividends may fall. 


appearances to tire facts? 


Go to a Hood Dealer. Ask him to show you 
the 5" section construction of a Hood Arrow 
Tread Tire, Count the plies of fabric. Com- 
pare with any “‘standard’” 51/,"' tire. 
proofs why the Hood delivers more miles for 
least cost. We leave the answer to you. 


The much talked of Hood outdoor signs upon the roads 
lead to the sign of a Hood Dealer near you. 
cannot find him, look on the page of the 1918 Blue 
Book opposite the contents index and you will learn 
where to be told of the ‘‘why”’ of that extra “ ply.’’ 


Hood Tire Co., Inc. - Watertown, Mass. 


ee soaen est: 


The ‘‘Why’’ of the Hood Extra “Ply” 


When you purchase a tire, why not use 
your business judgment and get under 
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Quality 
is 
Economy 


Get 


If you 


PA TENTS PROMPTLY PROCURED 
Send sketch foractualsearch 
and report. 1918 Edition 
90-page Patent Book Free. 


GEORGE P. KIMMEL, 22-D4 Oriental Bldg., Washington D, C. 


WANTED NEW IDEAS Wes, fer 

List of In- 
ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
Free. Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability, 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


PATENT That Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Model for Search 
BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 


Watson E, Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


VAPOR HEATING 


Simplffied, Improved, and reduced in Cost. Very much 
better than Steam or Hot Water—Great fuel saver— 
Installed in new or old buildings—by local plumbers. 
Don’t postpone, 
and estimates. 


Remember last winter. Circulars 
Vapor Heating Company, York, Pa. 


“Girls Club, Please” 


N EMERGENCY call for help 
in earning extra money for some 
special need—that’s what is represented 
by the average girl’s request for infor- 
mation regarding the famous Girls’ Club, 


organized 


With One Idea: 
To Make Money 


It’s all right. We are glad to furnish infor- 

mation (for which no charge is made) and to admit to the Club any girl who 
likes our plan, as most girls do. Our members pay no fees or dues. As all 
girls. do not know just how or where to get in touch with the Club, we are 
publishing our address below. Write to us, if— 


You are a girl—you want to make money—you have time 
for some work, and we'll tell you some mighty interesting things. 


THE GIRLS’ CLUB OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
332 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


” andaJIFFY brush} 
toclean theloilet Bow! | 


Steri-Foam is the extraordinary 
new powder that cleans toilet bowls 
almost instantly — just by sprin- 
kling itinto the water. This starts 
a strong chemical activity which 
whitens, sterilizes and deodorizes. 

In stubborn cases — where 
stains are hard and old —a few 
strokes of the strong, long-han- 
dled JIFFY Toilet Bowl Brush 
clean the bowl perfectly and 
easily. This is the easy, quick, 
pleasant way to keep toilets sani- 
tary and odorless. And _ the 
Steri-Foam sterilizes the brush 
while it cleans the bowl. 


Now, while they last, at 
this introductory price, over a 
hundred thousand grocery, drug, 


hardware, house-furnishing, 
plumbing and department stores 
will sell a 25c can of Steri-Foam 
and 25c JIFFY Brush for 
only 35c. 

Should your favorite store § 
not have Steri-Foam in stock, 
send us its name on the coupon 
with 50c. We will promptly 
deliver, prepaid, a full-sized 
25c can of Steri-Foam and a 
25c JIFFY Brush to you. 


The 
Reynolds Corporation 
Bristol, Tennessee- Virginia 


A Lid Lifter 
—for easy 
opening — 
comes with 
every can of 
Stert - Foam. 
It will save 
your fin- 
ger nails 


and temper. 


UES) Hea ELL S.C: OUP ONS NiO, 
THE REYNOLDS CORPORATION 
Bristol, ‘Tennessee-Virginia 
My dealer has no Steri- My dealer’s name is: 
Voam and JIFFY Brushes, 
so herewith is 50c for 


which deliver to me, His address is: 
prepaid, a full-sized 25¢ 
can of Steri-Foam and 25c 


JIFFY Brush. 
(Write your name and address below) 
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Moderm Almgling Devices 


N OLD Izaak Walton’s days they had 
I none of the finer modern products for an- 
gling. I don’t know just when the use of the 
silkworm gut began; or the use of braided 
silk, or waterproof silk, or enameled silk, 
or vacuum-treated silk in lines began; or 
when any of the processes of silk manufac- 
ture were first used in making casting lines 
or fly lines. A good tapered fly line, either 
dressed soft or enameled, will cost from five 
to seven and a half dollars these days in 
American shops. Old Izaak had to get along 
with horsehair both for his lines and for his 
leaders. Old books used to tell us how to 
make a line out of several strands of 
braided horsehair. When Sir Izaak wanted 
to fish for trout he used such a line, and for 
his leader he employed a single strand of 
horsehair filched from the gray mare’s tail. 
I wonder whether some of our trout fishers 
could make good with tackle such as that 
to-day. 

Sometimes when I feel especially grouchy 
at the destructive tendencies of modern 
sport, where efficiency and deadliness and 
not sport seem to be desired, I go off in the 
woods by myself with my grandfather’s old 
muzzle-loading squirrel rifle and get me a 
mess of squirrels, just to show that I can do 
that. As late as my father’s time it was 
held a family disgrace to shoot a squirrel 
anywhere but in the head or under the chin. 
I am almost of a mind to try to make an 
Izaak Walton trout leader some time out 
of horsehair. 

In any case, the tables are fully turned 
on the trout. It has long been considered 
that the worm was the natural-born victim 
of the trout. Somewhere in the past the 
silkworm must have turned. Since then he 
has more than gotten even with the trout 
family. Without him we should have no 
leaders and no lines to-day, and should still 
be fooling round with horsehair, I suppose. 


American Models 


In these days American tackle dealers 
complain that it is very difficult to get any 
angling goods over from England, which 
country has a practical monopoly on all 
the angling goods that we import. We buy 
some rifles and guns of Germany—or once 
did. France furnishes us very little in 
sporting goods. England, on the other 
hand, sells us a great many artificial flies, a 
few artificial baits, a great deal of raw and 
manufactured silk gut, and quite a number 
of lines. 
ported a very great number of English rods, 
but the number now is increasing rather 
steadily. 

The excellence of certain forms of Amer- 
ican angling goods has forced their intro- 
duction into the English trade. In one of 
the leading casting clubs of London two- 
thirds of the rods used are made by a cer- 
tain American maker. It was in America 
that the very powerful fly rod of light weight 
was perfected. It is not, and never was, 
and never can be of course, in its ultimate 
form, so much a fishing rod as a casting rod, 
just as the short bass 
rod to-day is not a 
fishing rod but a cast- 
ing instrument. This 
ultra-light fly rod was 
built to beat a rule, 
just as the old side- 
walk type of catboat 
was built to beat a 
rule. One of these 
high-type American 
rods is a marvel of 
class, and it is no 
wonder: that it forced 
| its way, in spite of all, 
into the English 
trade—nor any won- 
der that in time the 
| English trade began 
to imitate the Amer- 
ican rod for sale in 
America itself. 

The old-time Eng- 
lish trout rod was a 
clumsy affair, some- 
times fifteen or sixteen 


feet in length, and 
weighing at least an 


We have not for some time im-, 


t 


ounce to each foot of its length, that 
having been the old English rule of mak- 
ing. We should call such rods salmon rods 
in our country. We never liked the long 
wooden butt, or the knob on the end of 
it, or the spear point sometimes used by 
English anglers so that they can stand 
their rod up in the ground. 

The American rod is an entirely different- 
looking proposition—delicate in looks, tre- 
mendously powerful in fact, of indefinite 
wearing power, and an efficiency per frac- 
tion of ounce such as never has been 
attained in the world before in casting gear. 
Of course such a rod when made for tourna- 
ment work has a top-heavy feel, is very 
stiff, with most of the action in the tip and 
not very far back in the tip. The weight of 
the reel seat is cut down to the lowest frac- 
tion, to keep under the six-ounce rule. Even 
the cork hand grasp is made as small as will 
be tolerated. The weight is pared down toa 
hairbreadth, and all the material is put 
into the working part of the rod itself. 
Thus, though one of these high-type rods 
by a crackajack builder may weigh less 
than six ounces and be only nine feet six 
inches in length, yet it will do a hundred 
and thirty feet of line, and of course beat 
out of hand, ounce for ounce, anything that 
could be made in the old English style of 
fly rods. 

England sneered at the American rod at 
first, and said that of course everyone 
knew that the English rod was much bet- 
ter. I used to have some very amusing en- 
counters in the English sporting press with 
some of these English anglers. None the 
less the American rod came on very strongly, 
for it won in all the contests, both for 
weight and for length. Therefore the Eng- 
lishmen after a while began to adopt the 
American lines in making their own fly 
rods, and some of their more adventurous 
firms cast precedent to the winds and came 
out openly in competition with the Amer- 
lean idea. 

Of late there have been coming over 
some very fine English rods from one or two 
English firms. The shape of the hand grasp 
and the reel seat sometimes is just a little 
bit different from ours, and sometimes the 
cane comes stained a darker color than ours. 
Sometimes the rod is a duplicate, reel seat, 
fitting and ali, of the original American 
pattern. The same attempt to cut down 
useless weight is always obvious, and the 
use of the American type as model is ap- 
parent in every feature of this rod. [tis not 
to be denied that the English makes are 
good. I have seen some of these rods of late 
which are splendid casting tools and which 
appear to be durable. 

At first these rods retailed at about forty 
dollars in America. Then, on one pretext or 
another, some firms began to sell them at 
fifty dollars. I have seen two of them sold 
at seventy-five dollars each very recently. 
I doubt if they were any better than the 
original high-class lightweight American 
rods which formerly retailed at thirty dol- 
lars. Our dealers, however, have begun to 


. 


edge in on the American public and to in- 
crease the price of fly rods along with every 
other necessity of life. A “‘special rod”’ be- 
gan to sell for thirty-five dollars. 
come out “tournament rods” at forty 
dollars. There are not very many makers 
to-day who turn out their best quality 
for so low a price as thirty dollars. The 
matter ought to be called to Mr. Hoover’s 
attention. 


Now 


As for the average angler, if he is going to 


buy a high-priced rod he ought to do so 
well-advised in the premises. Not all high- 
priced rods are good ones. The purchaser 
should in the first place understand to what 


use he intends to put his rod. For instance, 


if you pick up a rod that seems to have its 
weight forward and all the action in the 


tip, you may be sure that the maker had the 
tournament idea in his head, and that your 
rod is not so much a fishing rod as it is a 
tournament casting rod. The latter will 
pitch a long line, but it will need a heavy line 
to set it going. Now, as I have often pointed 
out, a long line and heavy one, and a stiff 
rod fished all day, will kill most of the fun 
in angling. If, therefore, you want a fishing 
rod, don’t get that particular kind of rod. 
Our makers are running to that type en- 
tirely too much in these days, and it is be- 
coming more and more difficult to get an 
actual fishing rod, just as it is more and 
more difficult to get a well-bored gun for 
field work. Most of our gunmakers have 
the trap-shooting tournament in mind, 
just as most of our rod makers are thinking 
of tournaments for the fly rods. _ 


Judging Your Rod 


If you are after a fishing rod never buy a 
high-priced one unless the dealer will give 
you the privilege of trying it before you 
purchase it. You cannot tell much about a 
rod in the shop. You will come nearest to 
some sort of judgment by taking the rod 
and swinging it before you, and then put- 
ting the butt against your body. Beware of 
any rod that in the latter position has a pro- 
nounced tremble or wobble or side kick to 
it. Look favorably upon the rod that seems 
to come forward with a steady sweep from 
the butt to the tip, without much wobble, 
and yet not with all the action at the tip. 
Look out for a jerk or a side kick—nearly 
always that means a weak place in the 
stiffer joints of the rod. 

What you want in a fly rod is one that 
will lay your line straight easily. Such a 
rod: may have plenty of power—perhaps 
not so much as the typical tournament rod, 
but power enough for all reasonable dis- 
tances in comfortable fishing. The tourna- 
ment rod does not lay a short and straight 
line so easily and constantly without much 
care as does the highest type of fishing rod. 
A good fly rod will almost cast by itself. It 
does not need very much arm power to lay 
its line straight. You have to be watching 
a choke-board rod all the time or it will 
overcast. I will say that I have seen a num- 
ber of these imported English rods which 
laid a beautiful line 
and which apparently 
had been made with 
a view to fishing and ~ 
not to distance cast- 
ing altogether. 

Use your best care 
as you will and take 
such advice as you 
cun find, none the less 
you will find that the 
rod you have been 
looking for—let us 
hope that you have 
found it—wasa freak, 
and that you came 
across it by accident — 


walk into the best | 


(Continued on 
Page 55) 


after all. Surely you — 
cannot take any © 
amount of money and ~ 


tackle shop and pick — 
up that rod the first i 
time you try. 

For instance, some | 
twenty-odd years ago — 
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The Burroughs Adding Machine Company can 
make and sell this smaller, lighter, speedier, more 
durable Calculator at a low price, because: — 


The Burroughs selling force did 
not have to be created to market 
this particular machine; it was al- 
ready in existence, equipped to 
handle this model, as well as more 
than 100 others manufactured by 
the Burroughs Company. 


The Burroughs factory organiza- 
tion did not have to be built; it was 
already there, equipped and manned 
by skilled workmen, to make this 
machine a typical Burroughs product 
—one that could be backed by the 
Burroughs reputation for excellence. 


Lighter and Smaller 


The Burroughs Calculator weighs only eleven 
pounds. It’s light enough to be moved around with- 
out conscious thought or effort; to be picked up 
(fingers slip under it—it doesn’t have to be pushed or 
pulled), and carried from one room to another. It’s 
small enough to give plenty of desk-room to books 
or papers, and still have them close to the keyboard. 


Simpler and Handier 


The number of working parts has been reduced 
by nearly half. Better ways have been found to 
handle the processes in which superfluous parts 
slowed up operation and drained the operator’s 
energy. This machine has a low, properly-inclined 
keyboard, and large, easily-read dial figures. 


Easier to Operate 


These features mean easy key action—for improved 
mechanical design gives a quick, responsive touch. 
The machine clears easily, with one short forward 
stroke of the lever—which returns automatically. 
Operating ease and convenience have been greatly 
increased without sacrificing a single desirable quality. 


And Yet More Durable 


The elimination of superfluous parts has, at the same 
time, actually strengthened the machine. While its 
size and weight are reduced, the wearing parts are 
sturdier. Simplification is all to the advantage of 
strength and durability. 


Examine every special feature of the Burroughs 
Calculator—the column lock which guards against 
the making of errors due to fumbling; the locked wheel 
device which makes it impossible for the machine to 
be tricked into overadding; the light touch and short 
stroke of the clearing lever—and its greater value will 
be readily appreciated. 


There are more than 100 models of Burroughs 
Figuring and Bookkeeping machines—to fit any kind 
of business that uses figures. Consult your telephone 
book or your banker for the address of the nearest 
of the 189 Burroughs offices in the United States and 
Canada. Burroughs offices are also maintained in 
all the principal cities abroad. 


Behind the Burroughs Calculator 
are more than 30 years of experi- 
ence in building and marketing 
figuring and bookkeeping machines 
—over a quarter-century of 
study of needs and methods in 
handling figures mechanically. It 
is an improvement, not an experi- 
ment—the result of the highest 
mechanical skill applied to the best 
in modern office practice. 
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The Extra Test for Rubber Fitness: All rubber is blended 
and re-blended in a laboratory mixing mill, until the 
supreme degree of toughness is obtained. This extra test, 
alone, adds many miles to the life of the tire. 


Much more. The 'words reflect all of that painstaking 
extra care in the factories which results in extra wear on 

the road. Extra Tested embodies all of the many manufactur- 
ing precautions taken in Racine Rubber Company factories— 
precautions that have earned for Racine Country Road and Racine 
Multi-Mile Cord tires, the name of extra mileage tires. 


Country. Road 


RACINE "2:"°*4 TIRES 


An Extra Test safeguards each single step in the construction of these 
extra quality tires. For instance: The Extra Test for Rubber Fitness determines, 
by laboratory selection, the part of the tire for which each batch of rubber is 
best fitted. Thus all rubber used is known in advance to be as physically fit 
as a seasoned soldier—for the battle with roads. 


Extra Inspection Adds Extra Protection 


Because Racine Country Road and Multi- Racine Country Road tires—5000 mile guar- 
Mile Cord tires are Extra Tested, you can ex- antee—are fabric tires designed and Extra 
pect extra service—better wear than from Tested to yield extra service over country roads. 
other tires. Then, too, you gain added protec- Racine Multi- Mile Cord tires — Extra Test- 
tion by the fact that, in Racine Rubber Com- ed cord tires that set a new standard in quality. 
pany factories, one inspector works with every Also Extra Tested red and gray tubes. 
seven tire builders, to make these tires abso- It will pay you to know the dealer who sells 
lutely uniform in wear and service. | them. 


For Your Own Protection Be Certain Every Racine Tire 
You Buy Bears The Name 


RACINE RUBBER COMPANY ~- 


Racine, Wis. 


\. 
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“Ach, Miiller,”’ said the soldier—‘‘ Amer- 
ica! What is that for a country! It is a 
freedom you have no idea of. No interfer- 
ing police. No conscription. No crushing 
taxes. No officers treating you like a dog. 
Nothing to prevent your thinking what you 
like, saying what you like, doing what 
you like—except, of course, that you can- 
not commit crimes as you like. Plenty of 
money! The first year I was there I 
made ; 

“ Ja; ich weiss schon,”’ said Miiller curtly. 

_ “And you are going back, Kénnecke?”’ - 

“Sure thing!’ replied his comrade in 
American; then, in German: “I take the 
first steamer back after I am demobilized.”’ 

At that moment an underofficer came 
along and gave permission for the men ‘to 
leave the trench. They, also, were to bury 
the dead in the neutral ground. The Ger- 
mans streamed out through lanes snipped 
in the rusty wire, leaving their weapons 
behind them. For the first few moments 
in the open they realized anew that impres- 
sive, continuing silence of the guns, were 
awed into hushed voices, their movements 
furtive in the strangeness of this unthreat- 
ened exposure among the shell holes at 
which yesterday they could not have dared 
a direct glance. 

The Americans continued to work on 
their side of the ground, glancing toward 
the approaching Germans witha brief laugh 
and word among themselves as they delved 
among the heaps of earth. 

K6nnecke went straight toward them 
and Miiller felt that he could not do better 
than to attach himself to this experienced 
ambassador. He wondered what would be 
that first word from their late adversaries, 
which, with Teutonic sentimentality, he 
felt would typify the resumption of inter- 
national relations. A compliment on their 
military prowess? He prepared himself for 
a courteous reception of this most probable 
salutation, framed ready for utterance an 
elegant phrase of reciprocal esteem. 

Koénnecke headed directly toward a tall 
noncommissioned officer who stood super- 
intending the excavation of a long grave. 
Miiller followed close behind his comrade. 

“Howdy, sergeant!’ said Kénnecke con- 
fidently,in his best Americanaccent. “Guess 
you'll be glad to get quit of this undertak- 
ing business?”’ 

The American favored him with just the 
a fraction of a glance under his eye- 

i 


“No,” he replied coolly; ‘“I’d bury quite 
a lot more of you.” 

_. The German was disconcerted by the 

level, unemotional tone of the snub. Never- 
theless, he grinned in a fashion meant to be 
ingratiating. Miiller’s high anticipation 
sank. After his imagined heroics, this 
matter-of-fact reception was humiliating. 
He resented this cool barrier of reserve, was 
exasperated into a blind desire to penetrate 
it. At the back of his mind was the ex- 
planation that the American was too dull to 
appreciate the wonderful qualities of the 
German soldier. 

Koénnecke spoke again before Miiller 
could finish his slow preparation of a fitting 
phrase. 

“Reckon you'll be sure glad to get back 
to the old States,” he ventured, renewing 
his grin. “This is no country for a white 
man—say, now!” He glanced over the 
desolation of No Man’s Land. 

_The American also glanced over his en- 
vironment. 

“That’s so,” he agreed. 

“I’m going back, myself,”’ pursued Kén- 
necke—“‘first steamer that leaves Ham- 
burg—back to my store in Cincinnati. I’m 
going right back to God’s own country—a 
sure-enough American citizen, first thing 
you know.” 

The American turned slowly on his heel 
and faced the grinning German. He sur- 
veyed him deliberately from head to foot. 
Konnecke waited complacently through 
ee panes, as though expecting a pat on the 

ac 


. . You’re some optimist!” said the Amer- 
ican grimly. sake 

With an abrupt movement, he seized 
K6nnecke by the shoulder and spun him 
Tound so that he looked down the dreary 
vista between the trenches. The battle 
lines in this area had met in a village; but 
of that village there was nothing more than 
a few heaps of pulverized brick, scarcely to 


e remarked on the naked desolation of the 
Tidge. 
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“See there!” continued the American, 
with a sudden viciousness in his tone, 


pointing to that obliterated village. ‘‘That’s 


you! I guess the States can get on very 
well without you.” 

He released his grasp so brusquely that 
Kénnecke, dazed by this sudden hostility, 
stumbled, and all but fell. The American 
strode off. Miiller looked after him for a 
moment; then, on a sudden impulse to put 
himself right with the world—personified 
at this instant by the American noncom- 
missioned officer—he followed him and 
overtook him. His virtuous indignation 
was a stimulus to his remembrance of the 
English tongue. 

“Stop, sergeant!” he cried. The Amer- 
ican swung round and disdainfully awaited 
what he had to say. Miiller had his first 
sentence glib. “You are not just to us,” he 
said. ‘‘Germany fought to defend herself 
against a ring of jealous enemies. We did 
not start it. Has not our Kaiser said it 
always? But our victories—surely they 
entitle us to—to ——” He faltered, trying 


‘to think of the English for ‘our place in 


the sun.”’ 

The gray eyes of the American abashed 
him with their steady scrutiny. 

““You’ve hit it, Mister Boche,”’ he said 
deliberately. ‘It’s just them victories. 
This world ain’t safe with a crowd in it that 
makes so darned sure of victories as you 
do. We’ve quit fighting; but I guess if 
you're calculating on shaking hands, and 
kissing all round, you’re in error. No, sir; 
the best thing you can do is to beat it to a 
quiet corner and sit there, and maybe in 
about a hundred years folk’ll have forgot- 
ten about your dirty spies and all your 
mean underhand ways. 

“Maybe folk’ll forget about the women 
and children and old men you shot! Maybe 
folk’ll forget about the wounded men you 
drowned; the villages and towns that 
ain’t no more now than a bit of hell on 
earth! Maybe folk’ll forget about Belgium 
and the Lusitania, and all the rest! Maybe 
some day folk’ll be able to think of a boche 
without turning sick. But that ain’t now; 
and America has got no use for a crowd like 
you! We just want to forget you. And I 
guess your other Europeans feel the same 
way about it.” j 

He spat, as though in disgust at having 
been betrayed into such loquacity, turned 
once more on his heel, and strode off. 

Miller stood watching him like a man 
half stunned. On this first wonderful 
morning every incident was pregnant with 
significance; and this sentence of banish- 
ment, though it came but from the mouth 
of a noncommissioned officer of their late 
enemies, was delivered with such reasoned 
deliberation, such calm superiority, as to 
impress him vividly. He felt suddenly 
homeless, friendless in a hostile world. He 
tried to banish the uncomfortable feeling. 
They—all the other millions on this planet— 
could not possibly decree an effective ostra- 
cism of the entire German people. The idea 
was absurd!: 

He looked toward the crowd of his com- 
rades insinuating themselves pertinaciously 
among the tall, soft-hatted Americans, and 
marked with resentment the contemptuous 
downward glance upon the round cap of the 
bullet-headed, under-sized figure no longer 
lurking behind his machine gun in an in- 
trenchment. He thought of the splendid 
fellows who had marched to war with him 
in the early days, and was impelled to cry 
out in protest that these Germans were not 
typical; that the manhood of Germany was 
dead upon its battlefields. The behavior 
of these degenerates filled him with bitter 
anger. Accepting no rebuff, making the 
most of the monosyllabic replies they re- 
ceived, they ventured to laugh, to become 
loquacious, determined to extort friendli- 
ness, even though servility were the price 
of it. 

“No use for a crowd like you!’’—the 
phrase haunted him with its terrible accent 
of sincerity. After all the sacrifices—all 
the blood and tears—this! Hatred he 
could have accepted with pride—it would 
have been a tribute; but this disdain that 
denied even contact! A cold fear invaded 
him—a presentiment he refused to accept 
as probable. 


George Miiller leaned back in the corner 
of a first-class railroad carriage. He was 
in civilian clothes—the same suit in which 
he had reported himself to the depot on 
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that first morning of mobilization, years 
back. To-day he wore it again for the first 
time. The last demonstration of the won- 
derful military machine of which for so 
long he had formed part had been handed 
him back, neatly ticketed—that once fa- 
miliar suit of clothes which now looked so 
strange. It hung loosely upon him, was no 
longer fashionable; but he wore it with a 
sense of luxury. This civilian attire was 
the outward and visible sign of his emanci- 
pation from the servitude that had crushed 
his individuality so long. He felt like a 
prisoner released from jail, returned to the 
world of the living, where his personal in- 
clinations once more had scope. A new life 
was beginning for him; a life that had been 
in suspense from that wonderful evening 
in the trenches when, all unexpectedly, the 
end had come. 

Leaning back, with closed eyes, he re- 
capitulated the event—slurring over the 
episode of the American sergeant’s rebuff, 
which persisted, not to be abolished, in his 
memory; tasting once more the joy of 
marching away forever from that ghastly 
battlefield; angry once again at the sud- 
denly hostile attitude of the French popu- 
lation in their concentration area; it had 
been impossible to purchase any of the 
ordinary dainties of life, and a strict order 
had enforced the utmost correctness of de- 
meanor toward these surly hosts no longer 


constrained to courtesy; thrilling once | { 


more with the jubilant enthusiasm of the 
trainload of soldiers returning to the Fa- 
therland; bitter at the long administrative 
delays that had adjourned their final de- 
mobilization. 

But now it was all over. He was himself 
again; no longer a mere number in field 
gray, but a husband and father hurrying 
back to his wife and children. 

Once more he was to take up the task of 
earning a livelihood for them. This thought 
appeared suddenly at the tail of his idle 
reverie, as it had recurred again and again 
in every quiet moment since that first 
morning of peace. 

Work and earn! It was a necessity that 
would bear no postponement. His little 
capital had almost been spent in keeping 
his family alive during the famine prices of 
the years of war. He would have to start 
afresh. 

Once more, as he had done a dozen times 
already on the journey, he drew from his 
pocket a letter from the director of the fac- 
tory where he had been works manager. 

“Dear Miiller,” it ran, “I much regret 
that I cannot give you an idea of when we 
shall reopen. We find it absolutely im- 
possible to procure raw material; and even 
if we could get it our foreign agents inform 
us that it is hopeless to expect to trade 
until the prejudice against us is abated. It 
is a terrible situation. The working classes 
here are almost desperate. You may rest 
assured that at the first opportunity we 
shall again avail ourselves of your services.” 

Miller reread the letter, though long ere 
this he could have repeated it word for 
word. But in the uncertainty of his pros- 
pects his mind derived a gloomy satisfac- 
tion from this definite negative. What 
could he do? Emigrate to America? He 
remembered the American sergeant’s words, 
the cold aloofness of the American troops, 
and rejected the idea. The situation was 


serious. He counted over his slender re- I 


sources, with a feeling of regret that he had 
yielded to the extravagant impulse to take 
a first-class ticket. He had not been able 
to resist the fascination—after all these 
years of cattle trucks and third-class car- 
riages—of traveling first class, as of old. It 
had seemed to him the reéstablishment of 
his identity. 

He put away the letter and picked up a 
newspaper. The first heading to catch his 
eye was The Raw-Materials Crisis, in fat 
Gothic type. The article dealt at length 
and plaintively with the terrible disadvan- 
tage of German industry in its contest with 
competitors who, during the war, had seized 
the principal sources of raw materials 
throughout the world. 

An adjacent column described another 
crisis, The Crisis in Shipping, and bewailed 
the fact that it was impossible to find cargo 
space for the millions of tons of ready- 
manufactured goods which Germany had 
waiting for export. It showed statistically 
the immense diminution in the volume of 
the world’s shipping since August, 1914. 

(Concluded on Page 53) 
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The Thrift Car 


Top-Notch Value—Rock-Bottom (€ 


See how satisfactorily this car meets all five of 
the requirements for complete satisfaction — 

Its appearance is above reproach—it is neither 
too severe nor extravagant. In beauty it is eligible 
for any environment. 

The performance of the Model 90 is the secret of 
its fame, and the major reason why more than 
80,000 have already been sold. 

The 32-horsepower motor is notoriously stingy 
with fuel, liberal with power and always to be re- 
lied upon. 

This car is simple to handle, has narrow turn- 
ing radius, control conveniently on steering column 
and has easy operating clutch that women. drivers 
so appreciate. 


It is exceedingly comfortable, with wide~sea| 
deep upholstery, spacious interior, rear cantilew 
springs and large tires, non-skid rear. 

Wherever you drive, expert Overland servi! 
facilities are available. 

Priced at its remarkably low figure, this Mad 
90 is truly a bargain. : 

Consider a// that Model 90 gives in beauty, a: 
commodations, power and long life— 

Then consider that all these essentials for cor 
plete satisfaction can not be bought for less— | 

And it is both desirable and thrifty to ord; 
your Model 90 now. . 


Appearance, Performance, 


Light Four Model 90, $850 f.0.b. Toledo. Price subject to Comfort, Service and Price 


change without nolice. 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio’ 
Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars 
Canadian Factory, West Toronto, Canada Be 
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“Show me where the higzh- 
est valuation is put on 
brains and time, and Ill 
show you the greatest num- 
ber of motor cars in service.”’ 


—John N. Willys 
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the Columbia Way 


The Columbia way of demonstrat- 
ing a Grafonola is first to make you 
feel at home. 


When you go into a place where 
Columbia Grafonolas are sold, the 
dealer knows exactly what you want. 
He knows that you came to hear music 
and he is glad you came. 


You can hear all the music you want. 


You can select as many records as you 
wish to hear, and he will play them 
for you or let you play them. 


The better you know and the more 
you compare the Columbia Grafonola 
with other phonographs, the more the 
Columbia Grafonola will attract you. 


In a test, the Grafonola always ap- 
pears at its best. 


Columbia Grafonolas are priced at $18 to $250. Period designs up to $2/00. 


Food will win the war. 
Don’t waste it. 
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_ and there were factories in a cluster. 
noted that no smoke came from any of 


(Concluded from Page 49) 

“They can thank their damned U-boats 
for that!”’ commented Miiller, with a curi- 
ously impersonal bitterness; he dissociated 
himself completely from those governing 
classes over whom he had no control; was 
rancorously hostile. PF 

The train stopped at an important sta- 
tion. He left his hat on his seat to mark his 
proprietorship and went out into the corri- 
dor. A minute later he turned to see an 
imposing Oberst in full uniform, accom- 
panied by a silk-hatted, frock-coated civil- 
ian—obviously a functionary of some 
sort—entering his compartment. Through 
the window he saw the colonel unbuckle 
his sword and throw it on the rack, and 
then coolly remove the hat from the seat, 
preparatory to sitting in the corner. Ina 
moment Miiller had reéntered the compart- 
ment. 
“Pardon, Herr Oberst,” he said politely; 
“but that seat is occupied.” 

The colonel glared at him. 

“Sit somewhere else!”’ he replied harshly, 


_ and prepared to take possession. 


_ A blind fury surged up in the ex-soldier, 
the accumulated fury of countless brutali- 
ties hitherto unresented. He sprang at the 
officer, gripped his-wrist in a hand of steel, 
and flung him violently out of the seat. 

“T do not choose to,’’ he said;’ his eyes 


_ met the colonel’s in a glare of cold hatred 
_ that was almost insane in its sudden vehe- 
_ mence. 


With a wild oath the officer leaped for 
his sword. He found himself once more 
powerless in an inexorable grip, forced down 
toaseat. Almost speechless with rage he 


_ noted the close-cropped head of his adver- 


sary and recognized him for a demobilized 
soldier. 

“Choose!” he cried. ‘‘You think you 
ean do as you like now, I suppose. I'll 
teach you! Dog!” 

Miiller smiled grimly at this plagiarism 
of his sergeant’s historic remark, this naive 
avowal of the standpoint of the ruling caste. 
With a newfound dignity he resumed his 
own seat. He felt curiously elated, as 
though he had burst some secret chain 


_ about his life; the elation of the suddenly 


inspired pagan who has overthrown his gods. 

The colonel continued to glare at him 
malevolently, muttering to himself the 
while. Miiller ignored him. The train had 
started. The next stop was his destination, 


| which would end the episode. 


The colonel commenced a conversation 
with his civilian companion and almost 
immediately the name of his native town 
awakened the ex-soldier’s attention. Hid- 
den behind his newspaper, he listened with 
a growing interest that speedily became 
acute. Apparently there was. Tave indus- 
trial trouble—willful damage to shops and 
factories; mobs clamoring for work and 
food; rioting. 

He deduced that the civilian was.a gov- 
ernment commissioner, the Oberst .a newly 
appointed military commandant of the 
area; both on a mission to suppress the 
trouble. With increasing alarm he heard 
them mention various localities that had 
been sacked. Thank God, his own house 
was in a suburb of the town! In all prob- 
ability Lottchen and the children would 
not be molested. He let his mind dwell on 
the dear ones he had not seen for so many 
months. Another half hour and he should 
be clasping them to his breast! 

He looked through the window and 
watched with impatience the countryside, 
which seemed to roll back so slowly, pivot- 
ing on distant trees and churches. cage 

e 


their chimneys. A few miserable-looking 
women were working in the fields; but 
generally the view was deserted. 

This emptiness of the landscape im- 
pressed him unpleasantly; the entire coun- 
tryside seemed to be under a ban. His 
mind reverted to a clumsy schoolboy visual- 
ization of an interdict; came back from it 
to the present. If the rest of the world 
had excommunicated the Germans—as it 
seemed —they would soon be fighting mur- 
derously among themselves for the means 
of existence, like marooned criminals on a 
desert island. He revolted from the pros- 
pect. He was utterly weary of strife. 
Peace! Peace! He craved for it with all 
his soul. The war was a nightmare he 
wanted only to forget. 

he train pulled into his destination; 
stopped, He noticed an unusually large 
group of policemen on the platform as he 
descended from his compartment. A mo- 
ment later he heard the voice of the Oberst 
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behind him, shouting to attract attention. 
Involuntarily he glanced round; saw him- 
self pointed at by the officer. 

“Arrest that man!” cried the colonel. 
“Tnsult to the uniform!’’ 

A policeman clutched at him. Miiller 
flung him off in a wild, reckless revolt. He 
would not be stayed thus on the threshold 
of his home. He found himself fighting fu- 
riously witha group. Overpowered, he sank 
under a stunning blow from a sheathed 
sword. 

Three policemen dragged him to his feet; 
hauled him along the platform in the wake 
of the colonel and his civilian companion. 
He saw the local chief of police salute the 
Oberst, go with him through the exit, fol- 
lowed by a posse of his men. In the firm 
grasp of his captors, Miiller also was hur- 
ried off the platform and through the lofty 
hall beyond. 

As they emerged from the station into 
the Bahnhof-Platz the roar of an angry 
mob smote them like a squall. Beyond a 
clear space close at hand, where stood a 
couple of motor cars, was a dense mass of 
people, who howled and shouted as they 
waved a forest of fists above their heads. 
Police, on foot and mounted, kept them 
back from the station exit by desperate ef- 
forts, which had constantly to be renewed. 

“Brot! Brot!’ came one insistent cry 
from the mob, dominating the chaos of 
vituperations, of senseless catcalls, of vile 
words that were the simplest expression of 
bitter hatred. 

They surged forward again and again in 
tumultuous rushes, stemmed at last by the 
vigorously struggling police, only to break 
loose elsewhere. 

The Oberst put on his monocle and stared 
upon the mob with cool contempt. A 
shower of stones hurtled past him, shat- 
tered the station windows at his back. He 
turned to the chief of police. 

“The town is under martial law,” he 
said. “Charge those dogs forme! Mounted 
men!” 

The chief of police blew a shrill blast 
upon his whistle. A troop of mounted po- 
licemen trotted up and formed their ranks 
in the open space. Other mounted men 
joined them from the fringe of the crowd. 
The chief of police gave his orders. There 
was a flash of swords drawn from the scab- 
bard, a curt command above the uproar. 
The troop put spurs to their horses. For 
a second the only sound was the clat- 
tering of hoofs upon the pavement, and, 
then, in one simultaneous outcry, an awful 
tumult of angry oaths, of panic-stricken 
shrieks, of screams of pain, echoed from the 
houses of the square. 

Miller gazed, fascinated with horror, at 
the terrorized crowd of men and women 
who fled blindly to escape the plunging 
horses, the swords that rose and fell. 

A lane was left open behind the charging 
troop; a lane strewn with prone bodies of 
men and women, who endeavored to raise 
themselves upon an arm and sank ere they 
could crawl away. 

The colonel smiled grimly. 

“So!” he said. “That is the way to 
pacify them, Herr Bruckmann.”’ 

The civilian functionary had turned 
white. He endeavored to smile back, but 
achieved only a grimace. The colonel did 
not wait for his reply. He went toward his 
motor car; stopped, with his foot upon the 
running board. 

“Bring that man along to the Rathaus!” 
he said to the policemen, pointing to Miil- 
ler. Then, to the civilian, he added: “‘We 
will establish a court-martial there imme- 
diately.” 

He disappeared into the car, followed by 
his companion. A moment later it was 
speeding along the track of the charging 
police and passed out of sight into the 
street beyond. 

Several other policemen reénforced the 
group that held the ex-soldier, and in a 


compact body they set off across the square. 
The tide of the mob had now flowed back 
into it. The terror of the flashing swords 
no longer immediately before their eyes, 
they returned, infuriated by the violence 
that a moment ago had struck panic to 
their souls, a savage lust for vengeance 
blinding them to all other considerations. 
Howling for blood, hurling stones, striking 
with sticks, gripping with clawlike hands, 
they surged round the little escort, which 
fought its way forward step by step. 

In the narrow street at the end of the 
square the police could make no further 
progress. Two of them held Miiller firmly, 
who was half dazed by his treatment, but, 
like a caged wild animal, ready to spring 
for liberty at the first opportunity. The 
group reeled against one another in the 
rushes of the mob, struck out right and left 
with their sheathed swords, dealing blows 
that felled at each stroke. Still they could 
not advance. 

“A prisoner! Rescue! Rescue!’ howled 
the mob. 

There was an answering shout from the 
upper windows of an adjacent house. 
Miller looked up to it. Men were flinging 
out furniture into the street below. He 
could just see the facia of the building 
above the heads of the crowd. It was a 
baker’s shop, which had been plundered. 
The dwelling house was now being sacked. 

One of the pillagers had found a rifle. 
He appeared now at the window, his face 
grinning in triumph as he shouted a warn- 
ing. The crowd fell back from the close- 
beset escort in sudden alarm. The sergeant 
in charge whipped out an automatic pis- 
tol, shouted an order to his men to draw 
theirs, just as the shot cracked from the 
window. He fell in a heap. 

For a fraction of a second Miiller felt his 
captors’ grasp relax as they felt for their 
weapons. With a violent effort, he sent 
both sprawling, snatched the pistol of the 
dead man, and sprang into the crowd. 

A fusillade of shots came from the group 
of policemen, evoking another outburst of 
shrieks and cries from the mob, surging 
back, away from them. The police were 
now isolated in a stretch of empty street. 
They charged forward with drawn swords, 
pistols ready. 

With the unthinking instinct of the 
battle-trained soldier, Miiller flung himself 
into the shelter of a chance doorway and 
fired rapidly, with practiced aim, at the 
charging group. From the window above 
the rifle cracked repeatedly. From the 
mob came the quick reports of other fire- 
arms. For one minute more there was an 
empty space about the savagely retaliating 
policemen, and then the tumult closed, 
raging, over the bodies of the stricken men. 

From that point Miiller lived the unreal 
life of a fantastic nightmare, where one 
wild incident blurred into the next. He 
found himself borne, shoulder-high, along 
the street by the mob, acclaimed as leader 
by the latest of their impetuous whims. A 
hundred wild figures clamored round him 
for the orders he gave swiftly, as by in- 
stinct. He forgot his home, his children. 
He was exhilarated with the sense of 
authority, uttered his commands with the 
sureness of a born leader who has suddenly 
found his opportunity. 

The passion of the crowd, in fierce revolt 
against all that had hitherto coerced their 
lives, was a white-hot flame in his so re- 
cently outraged soul. A quenchless hatred 
for that upper race which had squandered 
millions of lives as a vain fee for their am- 
bitions and succeeded only in rendering 
the German an outcast, dominated him like 
mania. All that misery and suffering they 
had inflicted should now recoil upon those 
who gave the order—the great caste of gov- 
ernment officials and army officers. 

An end of it—an end of it; the words 
beat in his brain like an echo of the phrase 
he had shouted he knew no longer when. 
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Their power must end here and now. The 
people—he and his like—had submitted 
long enough. 

The instincts of an ancestor who had 
fought behind the barricades of 1848 as- 
serted themselves in him as his own as he 
led his howling, shrieking mob along the 
shuttered street toward the Rathaus. 

In the open space before the building a 
company of infantry was forming to its 
front. Machine gunners were rapidly as- 
sembling their weapons. Miller took in 
the situation at a glance. Another minute 
and the crowd would be exterminated, the 
revolt crushed at the outset. He ran 
straight toward the infantry, crying: 

“Kameraden! Kameraden! Don’t shoot! 
Don’t shoot! I am a soldier like your- 
selves! A comrade!” 

There was hesitation, doubt, among the 
men forming into line. 

“Present!” shouted the officer with a - 
curse, 

The rifles rose irregularly to the horizon- 
tal. The machine gunners were not quite 
ready. The officer opened his mouth for 
the final order. Miiller shot him dead. 

A moment later the infantry and the 
machine gunners were overborne by the 
crowd, which vociferously fraternized with 
them, cheered them, kissed them, shook 
hands with them, bewildered them in a 
clamor of male and female voices. 

There was a crashing detonation from 
the other side of the square. Another com- 
pany had formed a line; had fired a volley 
indiscriminately into soldiers and civilians. 
A howl of rage overpowered the death 
shrieks of the victims. 

The soldiers who had fraternized flung 
themselves prone and opened a rapid fire 
upon their erstwhile comrades in arms; 
civilians and ex-soldiers formed the firing 
line with them, snatching up the weapons 
of the dead. Machine guns opened from 
both sides. The battle commenced: 

Gradually the rioters and their scanty 
auxiliaries were forced back out of the 
open space. Miiller found himself appealed 
to for orders by leaders of other sections of 
the mob as well as by his own immediate 
following. He gave them with quick deci- 
sion: ‘“‘Machine guns to the roofs of the 
houses; snipers to the windows.” The 
fusillade swelled in intensity with each 
moment as more and more of the mob pro- 
cured weapons. 

Still the government forces held the open 
space in front of the Rathaus. Over the 
barricade, which now closed the entrance 
to the street, Miiller glanced cautiously at 
the line of prone soldiers who fired rapidly, 
ten bullets against one, at their concealed 
foes. He noted pieces of paper whirling 
across the ground in a high wind from right 
to left of the line, and had a sudden inspi- 
ration. 

“Fire the houses on the side of the 
square!” he cried. 

A noisy crowd of men and women dashed 
off by back streets to execute the order. 
A few minutes later dense volumes of smoke 
were rolling across the square, blinding the 
aim of the defending soldiers. He saw 
them rise and retreat, misty figures in the 
smother of fumes; rose to shout his own 
men forward. Something struck him vio- 
lently in the chest. 

He woke from vague dreams of suffering 
to find himself stretched across a dead body, 
Bewildered, he gazed round him. It was 
twilight. Ruddy reflections flickered on 
the gaunt skeletons of gutted houses, from 
the foundations of which smoke still welled 
in volumes. In his immediate neighbor- 
hood all was deathly quiet; but from some- 
where in the distance came rapid rifle shots, 
He recognized his environment. 

“These cursed Belgians!” he said to 
himself. ‘‘That’s another town fired to 
teach them a lesson! I hope they shot the 
mayor.” . 

The illusion was complete. Waking from 
the coma of his death wound, he was back 
again in the wild days of 1914— the familiar 
gutted town, the row of huddled bodies of 
women and civilians at the foot of the shot- 
whitened wall near the broken barricade, 
were unmistakable. 

He realized suddenly that he was 
wounded; endeavored to rise in an effort 
to find his company or an ambulance. His 
failure brought the truth home to him in a 
thrill of horror. He clapped his hand to 
his chest: ee 

“‘ Mein Gott!”” he murmured despairingly 
as he sank back. ‘‘And the Hauptmann 
said that peace was certain in a few days!”’ 

As his eyes closed he wondered whether 
the twilight was of-evening or of dawn. 
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War chariots of the 
‘ 99 
American Army 
(Note the wood wheels) “Tracks ae used for beste mail to and from the 
Be The accompanying illustrations are taken from recent the Commercial Car Journal, Dt. 15, 27. 
ft issues of several well-known magazines. They show a 
: f few of the many purposes for which motor’vehicles are 


being used by every branch of the service. 


These illustrations also testify definitely and conclusively 
to the high appreciation of the Government for WOOD 
wheels. 


“The tank truck is an important unit of modern 


army transportation.”’ 
—Leslie’s Weekly, Jan. 5, 1918. 


“ees 


Motor transports, armored cars, ambulances, camp 
kitchens—and all manner of vehicles, large and small— 
are going forth equipped with WOOD wheels to do the 
strenuous work of war. 


3 


Wood wheels have been selected for these cars because 
the experience of engineers extending over many years 
has proved that they are unequalled for any service 
where strength, elasticity, durability and ease of repair 
are essential. 


~ 


“Ty pe of light truck used by the U. S. Signal Corps.” 
—The Commercial Car Journal, Dec. 15, 1917. 


AUTOMOTIVE WOOD WHEEL 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


105 NORTH 13th ST. PHILADELPHIA 


“The new standardized truck equipped for bad 
weather.”’ 
—The Scientific American, Nov. 3, 1917. 
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“This U. 5. Marine Corps ambulance will carry 
eigbt patients.*” 
—The Commercial Car Journal, Jan., 1913. 


\ “‘Many of the Quartermaster’s trucks have 
previously seen severe service in Mexico." 
F —Leslie’s Weekly, Jan. 5, 1918. 


United States Government for war purposes. “This truck kitchen will serve three hot meals a 


A 3 A day to 2000 men.” 
“Although it represents everything new in de- "eat aes —Collier’s Weekly, Dec. 29, 1917- 


sign, it embodies only tried and proved ideas.”— Popular Sciznce Monthly, January, 1918. 4 
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(Continued from Page 46) $ 
I bought a fly rod done by the highest 
priced maker in America; it cost thirty 


‘dollars at that time. This rod was a freak. 


three. 


There was apparently no limit to the line it 
could handle, and it always came in at 
night in any weather as straight as a needle. 
I kept it so for many years, until once I 
took it up into Alaska and began to rustle 
round in the salt air and salt water with 
twelve-pound salmon. In some way mois- 
ture got in round the ferrule at the top of 
the second joint. I sent in the rod to the 
maker to have a new second joint made. 
Instead, he cut an inch off the old second 
joint and sent it back. In great wrath I re- 
turned it once more, and that time he kept 
the second joint and made me a new one. 
The rod was absolutely killed —was nothing 
like the old rod which I loved so much. 
Still more irate, I ordered yet another sec- 
ond joint. It came, but instead of having 
a powerful and sweet casting rod I had a 
very indifferent one. A third second joint 
was ordered at once, and again it was a fail- 
ure. Then I learned how hard it is to build 
into a rod any new joint. Naturally I was 
disconsolate. 

Being disgusted as well as disconsolate, 
and finding that this rod would absolutely 
quit at about seventy feet, though it was 
six ounces in weight and ten feet in length, 
I took it to an amateur rod-making friend 
and told him that we would cut two inches 
out of the top of the stiffest joint of the 
He asked me to mark the place 
where I wanted to have the rod cut so that 
I might have all the risk on my shoulders. 
To reassure him I measured two inches be- 


| low the bottom of the ferrule, and with a 
| few swipes of my trusty pocketknife cut the 
_ eane in two at that point. Neither of us at 
| the time realized—I being a literary man 


and he being a lawyer—that there was an- 
other inch and a half or so of the rod stick- 
ing up in the ferrule! We bored this out 


_ and reset the ferrule on the shortened sec- 


ond joint. Then, too late, we discovered 
that we had cut out not two inches, but al- 
most four from the rod! This of course was 
perfectly idiotic, and yet perhaps quite 
natural. 


A Happy Accident 


Putting such face as I could upon the 
matter I took out the rod, thus shortened, 
to give it a trial. It did not take long to 
show me that accident had done what the 
best maker in America had not been able to 
do with three deliberate trials. The mu- 
tilated rod was simply the sweetest casting 
implement that any man ever had in his 
hand. I would not to-day sellit for two hun- 
dred dollars—or indeed for any money— 


| and intend to keep it as long as I live and 


go fishing. It now has no side kick, and it 
casts a sweep from butt to tip, and lays a 
perfectly straight line with very little effort. 

On the contrary, a new rod ordered from 


_ this same maker within the last month 


proved to be a veritable club. It was six 
inches shorter than the old one. The new 


| rod would not begin to work unless you put 
_ alot of strength back of it. It was hard to 


| ten-foot rod just over six ounces, 
_ that will fish very heavy, long- 


handle, and you could not crowd it up 
to eighty feet or fish it with any 
kind of comfort at thirty feet. I 
sent it back. I am trying to get a 


distance water. If I do get the rod 
Thave in mind it will be simply a 
miracle. So much for accidents in 
fly rods, horse races and sailing 
yachts; every one of them isa freak, 
and not to be duplicated to order. 
Of course it is easy to get a slow 
and soft rod that fishes a moderate 
line easily. Such a rod may be slow 
instriking a fish. The typical Amer- 
lean fly rod of quick, snappy, steely 
action is very deadly, both in strik- 
ing and in playing a fish. I am in- 
clined to think that the best fly rods 
ever made have been made in Amer- 
ica, though American makers can- 
not lie back on their laurels and let 
ba English do as they like with 
em. . 


Some men make their own fly 
rods of split bamboo, or split cane, 
as the English call it. It is a very 
Pretty art, and if you have manual 
dexterity and care to practice it you 
may find textbooks on the matter, 
some of them full of other informa- 
tion as well. One of the best of these 

ndbooks was written by a lawyer 


ra 
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who took up rod-making as a fad and who 
wrote the best book on fishing tackle that 
Trecall at present. This gentleman invented 
a hand grip of his own different from the old 
model and more comfortable for fishing than 
the average tournament hand grasp. He 
used but one butt piece or hand grasp for all 
his rods, all his butt pieces being fitted with 
a ferrule to go directly into this one hand 
piece. He made yet another departure 
when he said that it never has been proved 
that a rod is better when made in three 
pieces of equal length. He believed the 
ferrules in three-piece rods are set at just the 
right places to kill the action of the rod. 
Sometimes he made his tip piece almost a 
third longer than his second joint. Asa re- 
sult he got a very beautiful continuous are 
in some of his rods, which he claimed could 
not be obtained if one broke up the rod with 
equidistant ferrules. 

Such a rod was sometimes rather hard to 
carry, as the long tip required a long wooden 
case to protect it. I have seen some of 
these old rods which were quite wonderful 
in their action. 

Within the last twenty years there has 
been rather a general change in the mate- 
rial employed in split bamboo or split cane 
rods. Most of the early American rods at 
least were made of the Calcutta cane exclu- 
sively, but for fifteen or twenty years we 
have been using the Tonquin bamboo, 
which is lighter in color, and some think 
even more steely in its quality. Perhaps 
you remember the first ‘jointed pole” you 
ever saw in your life—a clumsy thing four- 
teen or fifteen feet long, with brass ferrules, 
and showing black spots on it here and 
there. That was an unriven Calcutta cane. 
The black spots were made where the 
leaves had been burned off before the cane 
was shipped to our country. Now the old 
Calcutta cane had a leaf which grew deep 
into the shaft, so that when the tool re- 
moved that dent or hollow the whole skin 
of the bamboo, if planed down to an even 
surface, sometimes was left so thin that it 
would break rather easily. Some of the 
very best rods I ever saw were made of 
the old dark Calcutta cane. On the other 
hand, the Tonquin leaf skins off close to 
the surface, and it leaves more of the steely 
shell, which is the part of the cane used in 
making rods. 

The best fly rods are made by hand, like 
the best clothing and the best painting. 
The selection of the cane requires great ex- 
perience, and of course the work itself re- 
quires great experience and delicacy in 
workmanship. The fitting and winding of 
a high-class fly rod are the work of an 
artist and not of an artisan. That man 
does it best who loves it most. 

Once you find that you can make a fly 
rod for yourself—I mean to say, get your 
bamboo in the round, rive it out yourself 
and plane it down yourself, each of the six 
strips with your own fair hands—you are 
not apt to give up on that line of work at 
any subsequent time in your life. It doesn’t 
hurt anyone to have a fad, and this, though 
a very difficult one, is a very beautiful one 
indeed. 

There is one parting word of counsel to 
all who are unable to resist the lure of this, 
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the most beautiful of all sporting imple- 
ments. If you cannot make your own fly 
rods but are obliged to buy them, it is just 
as well to learn also to practice a certain 
amount of reserve as to the details. For in- 
stance, if you have eight or ten or fifteen or 
twenty fly rods already, Friend Wife may 
be so bigoted and narrow of nature as to 
think that you do not really need another. 
In that case—need we state?— it is far better 
to have the new rod sent down to the office 
and not out to the house. If it be not possi- 
ble to pay cash for it on the spot do not 
have it charged on your regular monthly 
charge account, for Friend Wife nearly al- 
ways gets that first out of the mail, and 
is certain to discover the item which you 
would far rather have kept concealed until 
the auguries were fully propitious. Atten- 
tion to this small detail may prove of great 
service to you. 


A correspondent seems exceedingly 
peeved because the writer of the words of 
wisdom herein cannot learn to love the 
wooden bass bait decorated with the deadly 
trebles or gangs which so long have been 
fashionable in butchering one of the gamest 
and most gentlemanly fishes that swim in 
our waters. 

He states: ‘Asa critic of artificial min- 
nows you need a good calling down. You 
disregard facts when you say that there are 
fifteen or eighteen hooks on such a bait. 
There are seldom more than six hooks on 
what you call a plug, and they are so ar- 
ranged that a bass hardly ever gets hooked 
by more than one, and then usually in the 
lip, because the plug is hard and smooth, 
and slips out of the mouth. 

“The small ones I have caught I have 
been able to throw back practically un- 
harmed, because the plug was so large they 
could not be badly hooked. I had to kill a 
small pickerel I caught on a pork rind be- 
cause he was unable to swallow it whole 


when he struck, and I am sure that had I | 


used a plug I could have returned him un- 
harmed.” 


As to Plug Baits 


The foregoing is familiar argument on 
the part of the bass fishermen of to-day, a 
great many of whom do use these plug baits. 
I cheerfully accord them their right to do 
so, though I would not use one of them ona 
bet myself, and believe that the sentiment 
against them is very rapidly growing. 

As to disregarding facts, I have to-day 
gone to all the expense of sending down to 
the proper place of proof a couple of the 
modern bass baits, each of them with five 
trebles attached, or fifteen hooks to each 
plug. Often in the earlier days I have seen 
attached six trebles, two on each side, one 
at the tail and one underneath. I do not 
believe it is the case even this year that 
there are “seldom more than six hooks” 
used in these plug baits. I should say that 
nine is far the more common number. A 
few of the short ones are made with two 
trebles. Yet fewer are made with two 
doubles. The truth of the business is that 
there has been so much criticism—and grow- 
ing criticism—on the part of sportsmen 
against the use of these infernal 
contrivances that the makers are 
beginning to get wise. They build 
these plugs with fewer and fewer 
hooks each year. I make no doubt 
that eventually they will put out 
a good artificial casting bait with a 
single hook only; in fact, there isa 
little plug now on the market for use 
with the fly rod which carries only 
two small hooks. 

That is to say, in my belief we 
presently shall have all these com- 
mercial people feeding from ‘the 
hand and offering the anglers of this 
country something less desperately 
destructive than these plug baits. 


particular critic, who seemed to be 
very vivid in his sentiments, ex- 
plaining that there is no particular 
reason why one should go on catch- 
ing bass simply to throw them back 
in again. When one has enough one 
can quit. Is it not so? Therefore, 
if one killed a bass every time he 


quit when he had killed enough. 
There is no law obliging him to fish 


is not, however, the case that a 

pork-rind-and-spoon bait always is 

gorged by a bass. Indeed, it is 
(Concluded on Page 5?) 


I was at pains to write to this | 


caught him on a pork rind he could | 


all day if he does not want to. It. 
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How “Much 
isa Dollar? 


This really is not a ‘Foolish 


Question.” [t will be worth 
your while to consider with us 
for a moment how much a 


dollar really is. 


We recently made a rough com- 
parison of approximate prices 
as they used to be within the 
memory of most of us and prices 
Here is what a 


last winter. 


dollar would buy — 


THEN and NOW 


Potatoes 3 bushels 2 pecks 
Butter 5 pounds 114 pounds 
Bread 20 big loaves 12 smallones 
Cheese 8 pounds 2 pounds 
Milk 20 quarts 7 quarts 
Eggs 5 dozen eggs 15 eggs 


What a difference! 

Do we need to say more to show 
you that a dollar these days isn’t 
that every last 
quarter in it counts? 


To Make More Money 


But hundreds have found a way 
to offset the shrinkage in the 
dollar’s value. 


much — and 


It is a sure and easy way. 


Like you, these people had some 
spare hours—hours that were 
wasted —and that, they knew, 
their country needed in productive 
effort. So they were delighted 
to learn that they could utilize 
these spare hours pleasantly, turn- 
ing them into dollars by sending 
in new and renewal subscriptions 
for The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Fournal and 
The Country Gentleman. 


Hundreds of men and 
women, as we have said, 
are now earning $20.00 a 
month extra by our plan 
—and how many neces- 
sary things this $20.00 
will buy! 


Would you like to join our staff 
of money-makers ? 

It is very simple. The coupon 
will bring you all details without 
obligating you in any way. 


Mail the coupon today 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 
337 Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Penna, 


Gentlemen: —Please tell me, without obli- 
gation, how I can earn an independent tn- 
come in my spare hours. 

Nel ee 2 OO ee eee ee 
Address aes a: 
City State 
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Pennsylvania 


Tube holding crated car and plat- 
form in complete suspension — total 


weight 2990 pounds—without 
slightest injury or loss of resiliency. 
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HIS is what happens 
when a high-quality 
casing and an inferior 
tube becomerunning mates: 

The tube, incapable of 
resistance, permits many 
lacerations of the casing to 
develop into blowouts. 

It quickly succumbs to 
the least abrasion inside the 
casing, usually tearing be- 
yond saving. 

It soon puts out of com- 
mission a casing that other- 
wise would give satisfac- 
tory service. 

The Pennsylvania Auto 
Tube “Ton Tested,” with 


its guaranteed tensile 
strength of 1% tons to the 
square inch, gives the great- 
est resistance to ordinary 
blowout causes. 

It will not tear, even 
when seriously injured, be- 
yond the immediate loca- 
tion of the cut, owing to the 
remarkable strength and 
wearing quality of its tre- 
mendously tough but 
highly-resilient stock. 

And this toughness ena- 
bles the “Ton Tested” Tube 
to indefinitely withstand 
wear, tear, and long service- 
friction in the casing. 


April 27, 1918 
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TUBE 


Extreme heating up and cooling Should a dealer represent a so- 
down, though long continued, will called “special” brand as the equal 
not deteriorate the stock. of the “Ton Tested,” ask him who 

It can be carried as a spare indefi- actually made the offered substitute. 


The “Ton Tested” Tube, with its 

tremendous service values, costs 

no more than ordinary tubes. 
Made by the Makers of Vacuum Cup Tires 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 
JEANNETTE, PA. 


Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies 
Throughout the United States and Canada 


nitely without checking, cracking 
or weakening at the folds or cor- 
ners. Exposure to light and 
air does not harm it. 
And it is backed by the 
name of the maker—the 
Pennsylvania Rubber 
Company. 


= = == a = —— 
E Member Jeannette (8) War Service Union j 
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Kor Raisin Day- April 30” 
Serve One of L; hese Raisin Foods 


OW, more than ever 
before, raisins are ap- 
preciated as food. Of high- 
est nutritive value, they are 
serving areal purpose in this 
war-time. “They are espe- 
cially good in all plain foods. 
Note how they improve the 
foods shown on this page. 
Raisins are rich in natural 
sugar. Pies and bread con- 
taining raisins need no other 
sweetening. Note the fine 
flavor of the new Victory 
Penny-Bun. It contains no 
other sugar than that pro- 
vided by raisins. It contains 
no lard and 33% less wheat 
than wheat bread. Buy 
Victory Penny-Buns of your 
baker and grocer. 


CALIFORNIA Razin Pie 


Full of juicy, thin skinned raisins. It is the ideal war-time dessert because 
it fills the bill as a delicious sweet and high-power food. And it’s inexpensive. 


At bakeries, groceries and restaurants. 


St ee 
STEWED PRUNES AND RAISINS 

Just try this dish. Note how the raisin flavor gives new zest 

to this healthful fruit. 


epsianaer 2 


RICE PUDDING WITH RAISINS 
A dish that every one will like. We'll send a recipe that 
makes this food exceedingly attractive. 


RAISIN CREAM CUTS 
Add raisins to any candy cream or fudge mixture just before 
pouring into pan. When cool cut into squares. 


On Your Kitchen Shelves 


Keep your kitchen supplied with several packages of all varieties 
of Sun-Maid Raisins. Have them handy for sudden needs. Raisin 


dishes are always welcome. 


ee. a 


VICTORY Penny-Buns 


with Raisins 
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OMEN whosave wisely 

are depending upon 
raisins these days. “They 
know that butter is not 
needed with raisin bread and 
raisin buns. Raisins make 
these foods delicious; their 
juiciness aids mastication the 
same as butter. Raisins con- 
tain 1560 energy-producing 
food units per pound. Beef- 
steak supplies 1090 and eggs 
695. Compare these food 
values. Compare prices. See 
how raisins excel in high 
value and low price. Buy 
raisin foods from your baker 
or grocer. They sound the 
true note of economy. Baked 
in large quantities and sold at 
low prices. 


CALIFORNIA Raisin Bread 


This is the bread of high nutrition. The raisins in it displace wheat and 
supply added rich flavor. No sugar is needed in raisin bread; the raisins 


supply the sweetening. Buy it of bakers and grocers. 


BREAD PUDDING WITH RAISINS 
A luxuriously flavored, low-cost dish when made with Sun- 
Maid Raisins. 


RAISIN CORN BREAD 


Make corn bread in your usual way, adding Sun-Maid 
Seedless Raisins just before placing in pan. 


RAISIN SALAD 
The government urges the use of fruits and vegetables. 
them together in the form of salads. 


the stem). 
dealers. 


INDIAN PUDDING WITH RAISINS 


To your favorite recipe, add a fe® raisins after stewing for 
len minutes. 


~ 
JIFFY-JELL WITH RAISINS 


Stew raisins for ten minutes. Cool. Place spoonful on top 
of moulded jelly and cover with whipped cream. 


RAISIN CHOCOLATE CREAMS 
Make regular cream mixture and add raisins. Allow mixture 


to cool and roll into balls; dip in chocolate. 


Three Sun-Maid Varieties 


Seeded (seeds extracted); Seed/ess (grown without a seed); Clusters (on 
Buy Sun-Maid Raisins. Blue and Red Cartons at all 


California SUN-MAID Raisins 


California Associated Raisin Co. 
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Membership 8,000 Growers. 


Fresno, Cal. 


April 27,191 
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Many railroad crossing gates are not operated after 7 
P.M. This photograph shows how the 500 ft. range of the 
Conaphore protects your safety. It also shows how the 
Conaphore keeps the beam within legal limits, and so makes 


Sor the safety of others 
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NING CONAPHORE 


The Conaphore has a 
smooth front surface. Easily 
cleaned. Does not clog with 
dust or mud 


graph by 
A. Hiller 


Lights every inch of the road for 500 feet 


How the Conaphore produces maximum range, yet kills all glare 


AFE night driving requires all the 
range your headlights can produce. 


___._ Yet the safety of others demands elim- 
ination of glare. 


Conaphores fulfill both these require- 
ments. 


The Conaphore does not diffuse and scatter 
the light in all directions. Neither does 
it dump the light directly in front of the 
car. Instead, Conaphore design directs all 
the light where it is most effective, and 
shoots a long, broad beam ahead for 500 
feet and more. 


Design that produces efficiency 


A series of patented corrugations on the 
inner surface of the Conaphore bend down 
the beam, while cylinders in the center 
fan ample light sidewise. 


These corrugations also limit the height 
of the beam to 42 inches. There is no 
chance of blinding the other fellow, and you 


are within the requirements of any state 
or local headlight law. 


Eliminates ‘‘back-glare’’ 


The Conaphore is the only headlight glass 
that shoots a beam of light through fog or 
dust without ‘‘back-glare.’’ This is because 
it is made of Noviol Glass (patented )—a 
unique, yellowish-tint glass invented by 
Conaphore designers, and used in no other 
headlight device. 


Blue and violet rays, present in all white 
light, are the chief cause of ‘‘back-glare”’ 
because they are easily diffused by fog or 
dust particles. 


Noviol Glass absorbs these blue and violet 
rays, but projects all the rest of the light. 
Thus the Conaphore eliminates ‘‘back- 


Manufactured by the World’s Largest Makers of Technical Glass 


(NAPHORE 


Range 500 feet—No glare—Pierces fog and dust 


glare,” and gives you perfect road vision, 
even when the night is thick. 74e Novio/ 
beam makes the easiest light for your eye to 


Sollow. 


Conaphores are made in clear glass for those who 
prefer, but we strongly recommend the Noviol. 


Help fight the glare menace 


Put Conaphores on your car at once, and do your 
share to stamp out the glaring headlight evil. Cona- 
phores kill glare, yet they give you the long range you 
need for safe, comfortable night motoring. 

Easy to’ install. Sizes made to fit all cars. If your 


dealer has not yet received his stock, write us and we 
will see that you are promptly supplied. 


Price List 
Noviol Glass Per Pair Clear Glass Per Pair 
5 to 6% inches incl. $2.40 5 to 6% inches incl. $1.60 
7 to 84 inches incl. 3.50 7. to 8 inches incl. 2.50 
85% to 10___ inches incl. 4.50 854 to10__ inches incl. 3.00 
103 to 11)4 inches incl. 6.00 10% to 11) inches incl. 4.00 


Sizes vary by steps of 4 inch above 64 inch size 
Prices 25c more per pair west of Rocky Mountains 


CONAPHORE SALES DIVISION 


EDWARD A. CASSIDY Co., Mgrs. 
283 Madison Avenue New York City 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


CORNING GLAss WORKS ALSO MANUFACTURES PYREX TRANSPARENT OVEN DISHES AND PYREX CHEMICAL GLASSWARE 
se ee eee een wen area? LOD PAN Ree eee 
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(Concluded from Page 62) 

“Oh, by liaison patrols. The front pla- 
toon connects by patrol with the platoon on 
the left, and so on. They do it behind the 
wire.’ 

That explained a lot of things I had not 
understood. It explained how a teamster 
could wander out into No Man’s Land with 
his four-mule team. He had simply fol- 
lowed a road. There was one in full view 
that pierced our lines and went slap through 
the German lines too. No wire across it; 
no barrier of any description; nothing but 
a living hell of fire from machine guns and 
batteries for the first party that tried to 
penetrate—that’s all! 

We found Lieutenant C sound 
asleep in his dugout, with one booted leg 
trailing on the floor. In the bunk above 
snored a sergeant, his mouth wide open and 
his hands crossed on his chest. 

“Look at that,” whispered my conductor. 

Fearful that the sergeant hadn’t enough 
blankets the lieutenant had spread his 
overcoat across the other’s bunk. It 
would have warmed your heart to see it. 

There isn’t the gulf between the lieu- 
tenants and noncoms that exists in peace- 

time; no, nor between officers and men, 
either. When you sleep beside a man and 
he sees you daily in your underclothes, and 
you grow to depend on each other, to rely 
on each other’s pluck in a pinch—a pro- 
nounced ioosening of formality results. 

This officer and his sergeant had appar- 
ently been engaged in eating a fruit cake 
together before they went to sleep. Part 
of the cake—a belated Christmas gift from 

‘home—remained on the table, and there 
were two little heaps of crumbs. The 
trenches give a man wonderful powers of 
digestion; the pair had put at least a 
couple of pounds of the confection under 
their belts. 

My companion was for rejoining his own 
platoon to make sure that certain orders he 
had given regarding feet had been carried 
out. 

“Hiverybody washed ’em?”’ he demanded 
of one of his noncoms. 

“Yes, sir. All except Banty.?’ 

* “And why not Banty?” 

“He said the water was too cold, sir.’ 

“Send him here!”’ ordered the officer. 

In a few minutes Private Banty put in an 
appearance. He was nota particularly pre- 
possessing object—dirty, listless, with a 
thick stubble on his face. 

“So the water was too cold, was it?” 
inquired the lieutenant, fixing him with his 
eye. 

“Yes, sir. I just couldn’t stand it.” 

“Cold water is exactly what a man needs 
for his feet—not warm. Now you go out 
there and wash ’em!”’ 

‘* All the water’s gone, sir.” 

“Wash ’em in the first puddle you can 
find. And listen to me, Banty: If I catch 
you missing a day on your feet I’ll put you 
to work out on the wire at night. Under- 
stand me?” 

“Yes, sir. I’ll wash ’em, sir.” 

He saluted and hastened off. The pla- 
toon commander remarked: “He’s a filthy 
nuisance, anyway. You see, if they don’t 
wash their feet regularly they’ re apt to 
catch trench feet—and that’s a trouble that 
calls for a court. So we have water brought 
up for the purpose every noon.” 


Razors for Cheerfulness 
“How about shaving? And keeping 
clean generally?”’ 

“Our men have got a lot to learn about 
that. Ever see the British, or the Cana- 
dians? They make me ashamed of fellows 
like Banty.” 

There was no denying it. Some of the 
American infantry have yet to learn the 
value of personal cleanliness in trench war- 
fare. They are altogether too slack in this 
respect, in spite of the efforts of their 
officers. Of course it isn’t an easy matter 
to keep shaved and clean in the mole 
existence of underground warfare, but if 
the British can do it so can we. Seasoned 
soldiers who have been in the game for 
years acquire such skill in cleanliness and 
conservation of water that they can make a 
pint furnish them a drink, a shave and a 
fairly comprehensive bath. 

““A man is twice as cheerful when he’s 
clean and fresh shaved,’ continued the 
lieutenant. ‘‘ You know how it is yourself. 
There’s nothing like it for morale.” 

Dinner was ready on our return to the 
company P.C., and the captain was seated 
in front of the table madly writing out 
another report. 


THE SATURDAY 


“Only about the tenth I’ve had to fill in 
this morning,’ he said morosely. 

The meal consisted of roast beef, pota- 
toes in their skins, gravy, bread, jam and 
coffee. 

“Zowie! Watch out that you don’t drop 
a potato on your foot or you'll break your 
instep,” he cried warningly. 

The cooking was not what it might have 
been. No army in the world surpasses the 
American in its garrison ration, but meals 
in the field are much below what they 
ought to be. One of the troubles is that we 
have a goodly number of willing can 
openers, who only think they’re cooks; 
another is that the meals so often go up to 
the men cold. 

There is no valid excuse for that. They 
have huge marmite tins to transport the 
food, and the marmites will keep stuff 
warm for an hour if it is really hot when 
placed in them. Most of the company 
kitchens are within fifteen minutes’ walk of 
the most distant point in the company line; 
a few are farther back, but that can be 
remedied. 

The ration carriers bring up the marmites 
with breakfast about seven o’clock; dinner 
round three-thirty; and hot coffee at mid- 
night. In some companies they serve three 
full meals at the regular hours, but the 
majority seem to fancy the above schedule 
as best suited to the work. Probably hot 
soup will soon be added to the coffee at 
midnight. 

“Just got a bunch of letters,’ remarked 
a lieutenant. ‘‘Some of them are ninety 
days old. What the mischief is the matter 
Mite our mail service anyway? It’s a 
joke.” 

Everywhere in the army I had heard the 
same complaint. The delays ranged from 
forty to sixty days. And a number of 
officers had had their mail returned to 
America marked ‘“‘ Not in France”’ or “Not 
known in the A.E.F.’”’ In one instance 
three truckloads of Christmas mail were 
sent to the wrong division and had to be 
returned; naturally those letters and 
packages were late in reaching their owners. 


What the Boys Don’t Get 


There are supposed to be two deliveries 
a day in the trenches, by runner. The mail 
comes from division to brigade headquar- 
ters; from brigade to regimental, which 
is usually back near the artillery; and 
thence to the battalion post of command, 
situated half a mile or a mile from the front 
line and connected with it by communica- 
tion trenches. Arrived there, it is sent by 
runner to the various companies. 

You will note that I said “supposed to 
be two deliveries a day.’’ One is “‘sup- 
posed’’ to get a lot of things in the army 
that seldom materialize, but the system 
enables department heads to assure critics 
that the soldiers receive such and such 
regularly. Haven't they orders and regu- 
lations on hand to prove it? But as a 
matter of fact the troops don’t get the 
stuff. 

Take firewood and charcoal, for instance. 
A certain supply is designated for each 
company per day. 

If they ever receive the full supply I have 
yet to learn of it, and I spent weeks in va- 
rious parts of the Front. Usually they went 
short of fuel or entirely without it; and this 
was in winter. 

All that afternoon and during succeed- 
ing days our artillery shelled villages and 
positions in the German lines, and the 
Germans sent a desultory fire against ours. 
The American artillery was far more active. 
Some of us who tried to keep a tally on the 
shells tearing overhead . figured that we 
gave about three back for every one the 
boches sent over. Indeed, the minute 
Heiny flings a salvo at one of our positions 
the American gunners go back at him with 
three or four for his one. 

, ‘‘Fine business!”’ say the doughboys. 

Yet they grumble a lot at the artillery. 
For everything will be peaceful and lovely, 
and then out of complete silence the 
American batteries will start something. 

“There they go again!”’ cry the infantry. 
“Stirrin’ him up! First thing you know, 
Heiny’ll be puttin’ ’em over on us. What 
do you know about those guys? They 
don’t care what happens to the infantry. 
And if you’d let ’em they’d stick their dog- 
goned guns right in our dugouts.” 

But the infantry have immense confi- 
dence in our artillery. Every time they call 
for a barrage the American batteries 
respond like a flash of lightning. Their 
protecting fire is well-nigh perfect. One 
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battery of three-inch guns is said to have 
fired three hundred and eighty shells in 
twenty minutes during a raid alarm. 


The civilian population of a country can 
produce bumper crops of- amazing rumors 
during a war, but they aren’t a circum- 
stance to the kind that fly through an army. 
You'll hear the doughboys gravely discuss- 
ing the capture of two thousand Germans 
by a small American patrol, or the arrest of 
certain officers as spies, or the presence of 
boche spies right in the trenches in the 
uniforms of lieutenants. One group in a 
dugout solemnly assured me that they had 
been visited by a major who talked with 
them a while and asked a number of ques- 
tions; they had grown suspicious and were 
about to arrest him when he left and went 
along the trench toward the company P.C.; 
of course he was a spy! Now, that major 
belonged to our own Intelligence Section. 

However, these tales recurred vividly to 
mind a couple of nights later when a cor- 
poral found a private’s uniform hidden in 
one of the small drain ditches that led off 
from the trench. 

It was left there; they left it, with a 
small party in ambush close at hand. But 
nobody appeared to claim the parcel. What 
was the purpose of the man who had put it 
there? It was not American property. All 
our own men were accounted for and all 
had their uniforms intact. 

*“Probably a boche,”’ said the captain. 
‘He aimed to sneak over and mingle with 
our men— one of those Heinies who’ ve lived 
in the United States. And he didn’t want 
to get into the uniform till he reached our 
trenches, for fear of capture in No Man’s 
Land. You see, that’ d lessen his risk of 
being taken as a spy—you know what they 
do to spies.”’ 

We had been talking of gas and thinking 
of gas for several days. Men fear that 
worse than shells. 
and the bells rang, but a few minutes after 
we had donned masks somebody would 
announce that it was a false alarm. Still, 
everybody felt that we were bound to get 
the real thing soon. 

Worn out by lack of sleep I threw myself 
into a bunk about midnight and dropped 
off immediately. All was then serene, with 
stars powdering the sky and harmless 
flares going up now and again on Heiny’s 
side of the world. 

At three-thirty o’clock stumbling feet 
sounded on the stairs of the dugout and 
a panicky voice bawled ‘‘Gas! Gas!” I 
came awake with a jump, my heart going 
nine hundred to the minute. The sentinel 
at the door was now beating a gong. All 
up and down the trenches I could hear the 
sirens blowing. 

The mask lay beside my head; nobody 
parts from it in the trenches, even in sleep. 
The thing went on readily enough, all but 
the nose clip. For some baffling reason the 
nose clip would not work. Meanwhile I 
was being rapidly strangled, because the 
sides of the mask kept drawing in with 
each breath; it is impossible not to breathe 
through the nostrils as well as the mouth, 
unless the nose is closed. 


Gas Mask Troubles 


But at last it was adjusted. I took a 
long deep pull to test the contrivance; it 
worked perfectly. 

“Anybody there?’’ I mumbled into the 
dark. 

No answer; the captain had gone out to 
investigate; so also had the lieutenant, 
who had been smoking on a bench when I 
dropped off. 

The sirens had ceased. A silence—deep, 
threatening, horrible—held the trenches. I 
could picture the masked men waiting 
motionless at their posts for the creeping, 
deadly poison to get in its work. 

But what might happen to the masked 
men at their posts was of less concern to me 
at the moment than what was going to 
happen to myself. Gas is heavier than air 
and consequently runs down holes—and I 
was in a dugout below the surface, with 
stairs for the gas to come down. 

The minutes passed. I lay there in 
sweating passivity, waiting for the worst. 
I had heard that mustard gas will burn 
through one’s clothes. Was it mustard? 

It was. My legs began to smart; then 
my arms. Well, I thought, that’s better 
than inhaling it; if I can only keep it out 
of my lungs, a few burned patches won’t be 
so bad. 

And then it happened—the nose clip 
came off. I groped for the thing in the dark 


Often the sirens blew. 
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through the folds of the mask. It wasn’t 
where it ought to have been; it wasn’t 
anywhere; it was gone for keeps. 

If you have never stared Death in the 
face—remorseless, agonizing Death—you 
cannot know what I felt then. There was 
gas in the dugout, for I could feel it on my 
legs; and my only protection had failed! 

The thought scared me so that I began © 
to pant. And the minute I panted the mask 
threatened to strangle me. After a while I 
got myself under control and lay down 
again. For a time breathing was easier; 
but it was no use. I could not get my 
tea properly without the nose clip in 
place 

How long my sufferings lasted I have no 
notion. But when they reached a point 
where I was purple in the face and could — 
only get air in choking gulps and gasps the 
alternative presented itself of strangling 
to death inside the mask or perishing mis- 
erably with the gas in my lungs. Which 
should it be? I recalled that men sometimes - 
lived for days after being gassed, whereas 
the strangulation route meant immediate 
dissolution. 


The Captain’s Requisition 


I tore off the mask and drew a deep, 
grateful breath. What if the air did smell 
of iron filings in acid, which was the identi- 
cal smell of gas as described by the captain? 
At any rate I was saved for the moment. 

I lay back again, composed my arms and _ 
legs into a decent position and strove to 
resign myself to a Christian end. It was a 
terrific job. Why should I perish thus in the 
flower of my youth? Besides, I wasn’t 
read to die. A lot of things recurred to 
memory that I ought to have done before — 
facing the hereafter—and a whole lot more 
I ought not to have done. 

Strange, but after about ten minutes of 
mental torture a curious peace stole over 
me. And in that moment I resolved that if 
I had to die I’d do it like an honest white 
man. When they found me there in the 
morning they’d find the body of one who 
had passed serenely, anyway, and with his 
arms crossed on his breast. 

Footsteps on the stairs; they gropell 
hesitatingly, as though the walker did not 
know the way. Probably he had his mask on, 

Somebody stepped through the dugout 
door, and the voice of Lieutenant M—— 
said in a tired, bored tone: ‘‘Take it off! 
Another false alarm!”’ 


Next morning we learned that the. alarm. 
had started somewhere far away in the 
French line. It swept along the Front. 
Seventeen miles of trenches took it up. 

The major blew in from his battalion 
P.C. about dinnertime to make inquiries 
concerning the incident and to look over 
things i in general. 

“Major, how about that requisition I 
put in the other day?”’ inquired the cap- 
tain, who now looked like ten nights in a 
furnace room. “That stuff hasn’t come up 
yet.” 

“You didn’t send me any requisition,” 
retorted the major. “I was wondering 
about it.” 

“What?’’ The captain began wildly te 
turn over the mass of papers on the shelf. 
“T never sent it? Why, of course I did, sir! 
I remember Well, I'll be You're 
right. I didn’t. Here it is.” 

“Fill her out now,’ ’ suggested the major, 

“and I'll take it along with me.’ 

While the captain was glancing over the 
list to ascertain whether he had forgotten 
anything the battalion commander gazed 
round the dugout, 

“Say, Stuart,” he remarked, “you ‘re 
certainly comfortable here. You're sitting 
on me. Why, you’re sitting on the world!’ 

“Oh, sure!”’ cried the captain with a 
maniacal laugh. ‘This is a salon.” 

He glared at the major a moment; then 
his eye fell on the piles of reports and 
memoranda and official notes. And his 
soul rose in revolt. He grabbed the requisi- 
tion. 


Memo to the Supply Officer: Kindly fur- 
nish Company M with the following: 

Revetment hurdle, 300 yds. 

Revetment, frames complete, 200 yards 

Duckboard, 500 yds. 

Barb wire, 50 coils. 

Screw stakes, 500 coils. : 

20d. nails, 125 lbs. 


Taking up his pencil, he added to it in a 
large firm hand: 


Stenographer—one Blonde. » 
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eS ctl 
‘or asgatt in this record by 
uratore, of the Marseillaise 


URATORE, the great French tenor who created such 

a furore in the operatic world upon his appearance at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, when he sang the “ Marseillaise,”’ 
has made a record of it that you must hear. 


Muratore sings for Pathé exclusively. Ask 
i Re F he Pathé dealer for complete list of 

(T3 ‘ 2? 4 tC plete list o 
He sang the Marseillaise for its Pathe recording Tee ee Muratore Records, 
exclusively — immediately after his return from service in | The permanent Pathé 


the French Army. Sapphire Ball takes the 


place of needles. 
It sends the fire of battle through the veins of every | Records don’t wear out. 
listener. Whether or not Muratore had been on the | with the Pathé controla 
firing-line, he would thrill you in the “ Marseillaise.” 


the tonal volume can be 
increased or decreased 


But as it is, he has sung the “ Marseillaise”’ as it never | @t will. 


has been sung before. Pathé phonographs play 
perfectly Pathé Records 
“La Marseillaise” (De 7 Is/e) Muratore, in French. and all other makes of 


“Ta Réve passe” (Krier) Passing Dream, Muratore, in French. ) records. 


Yes, this record will play on your machine. Jf will. Ask 
the nearest Pathe dealer how. A// Pathe Records may be 
played on any machine, no matter what make. 


PATHE FRERES PHONOGRAPH COMPANY Zz 
20 Grand Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. ge 2a] 


Pathe Freres Phonograph Co.,of Canada,Ltd., 
5 Clifford St., Toronto. 


Pathe Phonograph, $175 
Other Models, $25 to $225 


When Pathé Records are played on this or any other 
Pathé Phonograph, there is an assurance of perfect 
tone, of tone control and fullness of volume. For 
size, appearance, construction, tonal quality, com- 
pare the Pathé Phonograph with any other at an 
equal price. The advantage will be all Pathe. 
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with Disston Saws 


Where hours press, where every sweep 
of the saw must count, the experienced 
carpenter rightly depends upon Disston 
Saws. 


That is why you would have found 
Disston saws in the hands of about three 
out of every four carpenters who built the 
cantonments for the National Army. 


Disston cross-cut saws have felled and 
bucked much of the pine, fir, spruce 


and hemlock for the 16 great army 9? 


cities. Great power-driven Disston 
circular and band saws figured largely 
in milling it into proper lengths. 


Every Disston saw embodies pre- 
cisely the design, hang, temper, tension, 


REG US PAT OF 


set and polish, that help produce the best 
work. You will save much muscle-taxing 
labor by sawing with a Disston. 


Disston saws run easiest, cut fastest, and 
last longest. Disston saws and tools are 
made from the highest grade of crucible 
steel, made in the Disston Plant, under 
Disston direction. So well-ground is the 
steel in Disston saws that the need of 

setting is reduced to the minimum. 


Oy, When you buy your next saw, follow 
the example of experts, and get a 
Disston. Send today for the Disston 
Handbook on Saws. Disston saws 
and tools are sold by all progressive 
hardware dealers in your vicinity. 


DISSTON FILES are as famous for quality and performance as Disston Saws. 
We manufacture all our files from the best quality File Steel, made in our own 
steel works. We use more than 35,000 dozen Disston Files annually in our own 
shops. Every Disston file is marked with the name “‘Disston.’’ Ask your dealer. 


HENRY DISSTON © SONS, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


Canadian Works: Toronto, Canada 


Chicago Boston 


Bangor, Me. 


Cincinnati 
Portland, Ore. 


San Francisco 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Memphis Seattle 


Sydney, Australia 


New Orleans 
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FIGHTING THE GREAT WHITE PLAGUE 


was that the second state of the refugees 
was worse than the first. They did not 
have to pay rent, to be sure; but living in 
such vicious surroundings, with insuffi- 
cient food, heat, light and air, had its deadly 
effect, and the toll of tuberculosis among 
this class is extremely high.” 

Let us call this family Exhibit Number 
Two. 

The next day, still attended by the nurse, 
I visited a family of rapairiés. There was a 
tall, gaunt, hollow-eyed, taciturn father in 
a workman’s white smock; a tiny energetic 
mother, gray-haired, black-eyed, and neat 
as a pin; a slender gold-haired daughter 
with a cough; and her son, a ruddy clear- 
eyed schoolboy, not yet infected, but what 
is technically termed predisposed. In this 
small cramped household of two rooms all 
told, absolute cleanliness prevailed. And 
moreover, it was cheerful, cozy, homelike. 
One knew on the instant who was the fairy 
upon that hearth. It was the wiry intense 
little old woman with work-worn hands 
and heart of enduring steel. 


Exhibit Number Three 


The daughter’s husband, it appeared, 
had contracted tuberculosis in a munitions 
factory in the invaded district, where he 
had been held to enforced labor by the 
Germans. Long brutal hours, undernour- 
ishment, exposure, compulsory work during 
sickness —these things had finished him. 
And when he was done for, a liability hence- 
forth instead of an asset, ‘the Germans had 
flung the entire submerged family back 
upon France. 

There after a month the breadwinner 
had died. Technically he died of tubercu- 
losis. But his wife said quite simply with 
never a tear in her eye that he did not die of 
tuberculosis; he died of a broken heart. 
And now the little family was shipwrecked, 
without a sou to call its own. The govern- 
ment gave it a nucleus of support, and this 
was being supplemented by the American 
Red Cross, which was also undertaking the 
specific problem of tuberculosis. 

Let us call this Exhibit Number Three— 
rapatriés, infected with tuberculosis by a 
member of the family who developed the 
disease through working under intolerable 
industrial conditions in the great mining 
and manufacturing districts of the north 
captured by the enemy. Here the Germans 
are gutting not only the natural resources 
of the country but also the health of its in- 
habitants. At the time of the invasion 
about two and a quarter million French 
people remained back of the lines in the 
captured territories. And when these be- 
came too old, too sick, too broken down 
for economic profit, they were transported 
back to France by Evian-les-Bains on the 
Swiss frontier. This small town thus be- 
came a kind of Ellis Island retention station 
for a vast processional of the physically 
unfit. 

Just what is the exact percentage of 
tuberculosis among these returned civil 
prisoners it is impossible to state, but cer- 
tainly the percentage is high. From 150,- 
000 to 175,000 would be a conservative 
estimate of the number of cases. This is one 
of the most malignant effects of the whole 
war—its repercussion upon the health of 


the innocent noncombatants, the aged, the | 


women, the children. 

Within the course of the next few days I 
made the rounds of the barracks for French 
soldiers affected with the disease. This class 
we may call Exhibit Number Four. And 
here also I put the invariable queries: How 
many tuberculous soldiers are there in 
France right now, at the present minute? 
How did they contract the disease? Did 
the war do it—the inevitable exposure and 
hardships of trench life, the wet under- 
ground shelters, the sudden return of 
civilized human beings to savage, almost 
primordial, conditions of existence? Or was 
the disease in all. of these men beforehand, 
and did war simply bring it forth? 

In short, what effect has war upon the 
great white plague, the curse of modern 
civilization? Does it tend to make the per- 
centage soar skyward or does it tend to de- 
press it? Just where does tuberculosis hit 
a nation at war? Or does it, indeed, land 
a body blow at all? Is the idea that it does, 
after all, just a myth, a popular fallacy? 
These were the questions in the front of my 
brain—with America and our own soldiers 
in the background, of course—as I went to 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


and fro and up and down. I demanded an- 
swers of every medical expert that I met— 
French, English, American. And if there 
had been any German savants round I 
should have asked them too! 

Out of it all I made some rather surpris- 
ing discoveries. Sensational journals and a 
certain portion of the lay public, always 
avid for the dramatic, the melodramatic— 
whether true or untrue—have for the last 
few months, since America’s entry into the 
war, been busily disseminating exaggerated 
reports of the amount of tubereulosis in 
France, and especially in the French Army. 
No doubt this particular report is traceable 
in some degree to German propaganda. For 
it is the foremost article in the creed of the 
enemy that the French are a decadent 
race—Verdun and the Crown Prince not- 
withstanding. 

And this pseudo-scientifie report artfully 
implanted in the breasts of American moth- 
ers is to the effect that to-day France and 
her army are eaten up with tuberculosis. 
That the death rate is frightful—though of 
course suppressed! That to American sol- 
diers crossing overseas the menace of this 
disease from the French Allies is infinitely 
greater than the menace of the boche and 
his guns. That war kills its thousands but 
tuberculosis kills its tens of thousands. It 
is a beautiful piece of propaganda fiction— 
but here are the actual facts. They are 
vouched for by M. Godart, Undersecretary 
of State: 

Since August 2, 1914, up to October 31, 
1917, the French have had 80,551 réformés 
of the second class from tuberculosis, and 
8879 réformés of the first class, by the same 
cause; making a total of 89,430 cases of 
tuberculosis in an army mustering millions 
of men, which has been in the field for more 
than three years. Where, then, are those 
terrible ravages from disease? They are not 
in the ranks of the French forces. They are 
in the minds of our enemies! 


Not a Trench Disease 


It is interesting to note at this point that 
at the close of the first year of the war 
France invalided six times as many men for 
tuberculosis as she did in the last year. The 
official count for 1915 was 65,000, while 
that for 1917 was about 11,000. The reason 
for the retirement of such a great number at 
the end of the first year is not far to seek. 
At the time of the mobilization the entire 
nation was called hurriedly to arms. It 
was impossible in that crisis to make com- 
plete examination of the troops. The con- 
sequence was that many cases of latent, 
incipient or arrested tuberculosis were mo- 
bilized, and many of these developed active 
disease in the preliminary training camps 
and still more developed the disease during 
that first terrible year of warfare. 

But given a man in sound health, with no 
predisposition to the malady—and here is 
where the work comes in of the examining 
board which passes upon the candidate in 
the first place—trench warfare does not, as 
is popularly supposed, tend to develop tu- 
berculosis. On the contrary the hours 


spent in the open air—and it will be remem- 
bered that the tubercle bacilli die in the 
open air; the hardening physical exercise; 
the regular hours; the discipline of habit; 
the curtailment of alcohol and of frequenting 
of the crowded places where it is to be ob- 
tained—all these elements tend to raise the 
physical standard of a man. A trench is a 
far better place any day than a sweatshop, 
so far as tuberculosis is concerned. So that 
if sufficient care is taken to sift out the in- 
fected candidates at the start the state— 
and the mother—may bereasonably assured 
that at least it will not be from tubercu- 
losis that her soldiers die. 


The Surest Remedy 


England proved this thesis up to the hilt. 
The mobilization of her troops was done de- 
liberately and with infinite precautions. 
Special examinations were made of all cases 
showing any signs whatever of infection, 
and rigid exclusion was enforced. The re- 
sult of this fine long-sighted vigilance is that 
the English troops to-day are practically 
free from this disease. Instead of tens of 
thousands of cases the number is only a few 
thousands—and this out of a muster of 
more than five million men. 

As a matter of fact tuberculosis, which 
does indeed pull down a nation at war—and 
there must be no mistake made on that 
score; itis a profound, a terrible menace to 
every belligerent power—does not achieve 
its result by a direct frontal attack upon the 
health of the soldiers in the trenches. The 
Front is not its theater of action, so to 


speak. In other words, it is not the hard- . 


ships of the battle line which breed, develop 
and disseminate the disease; it is, instead, 
the misery war creates behind the lines. It 
is not upon the soldier in the trench but 
upon his wife and children reduced to want 
that the scourge falls. Vicious conditions of 
industry for women; long straining hours 
of labor in factories, no matter how good 
the pay; overcrowded living quarters; un- 
dernourishment; the whole by-product of 
war, its famine and poverty and woe— 
these, and not military life, are the progeni- 
tors of the disease. 

Scourges which in former eras have deci- 
mated armies have been to a great degree 
exterminated by science. Cholera, typhoid 
fever, cerebrospinal meningitis, smallpox, 
those ravaging giants of disease that stalked 
the earth in bygone days, and by the smoke 
of whose breath whole armies festered and 
fell, trouble us no more. They have become 
legendary. But tuberculosis remains.. And 
the reason for this is that war, modern war, 
is no longer a mighty pageant of fluttering 
banners and glittering armored knights on 
proudly prancing steeds, but a dull, hum- 
drum business of railroads and ships; of 
munition factories and iron foundries; of 
coal mines deep in the earth; of food and 
clothing manufactories; of people speeded 
up, working long hours in crowds. And tu- 
berculosis is a disease of crowds. 

Thus it is not upon the Front but in the 
obscure rear that a nation must keep con- 
stant watch and ward against this disease. 
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Welfare Exhibit of the Commission 
of Tuberculosis 
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For what avail is it to maintain an army of : 
soldiers strong and healthy and sound; to — 

expend millions upon their physical welfare; 

to ransack the country for the best medical — 
brains to serve in base hospitals and on — 

examining boards—and then to leave the 
other half of the race, the women, the chil- — 
dren, the aged, with the added burden of © 
war, to scrub along as best it may? 

Any nation that looks after the health of 
its troops at war and does not give equal— 
or more—attention to its people at home is 
a nation that is rowing a mighty leaky boat. 
To change the figure it is like barring the 
windows against attack, piling up barri- 
cades of furniture, placing sharpshooters at 
every crack, and leaving the door wide open ~ 
to assault. A good slogan for wartime is the 
following: Take care of the health of the - 
whole country and the health of the battle 
line will take care of itself. This is particu- 
larly true in the case of tuberculosis. And 
unless a nation is willing to do this thing it 


nim 


. may as well ring down the curtain. 


Gathering together the: various exhibits 
and typical cases mentioned above it will be 
seen that tuberculosis has gained a strong — 
foothold in France through the following 
channels: 

The French prisoners returned from Ger- 
many. There are from 350,000 to 400,000 — 
French prisoners of war in Germany, ‘and | 
among those who have been exchanged the © 
death and sick rates are excessively high. 
It is estimated that in this class the percent- — 
age of those infected with tuberculosis is 
from 80 to 40 per cent. q 

The refugees. These number about two 
million, and while no accurate figures are - 
available tuberculosis counts its thousands — 
among this group. 

The rapatriés, or civilian prisoners, en-— 
slaved in- brutal industrial ons in 


Northern France. Of those who h e- 
turned to their native country from 1 005 | 
to 175,000 are tuberculous. a 

The army, with its 89,430 cases. ' 

The civilian population outside the above - 
groups. Tuberculosis has not of course de- 
creased in this class since the war. It would — 
be a conservative estimate to say that : 
about 150,000 cases exist here in addition to — 
those already accounted for. 


The Records of the Past - 


This makes a grand total of from 400,000 — 
to 500,000 cases of tuberculosis in France 
to-day. This is a higher proportion than is — 
to be found in England or America. By 
glancing again at the various groups it will 
be seen that one reason for this high rate of ‘ 
disease is due to the fact that France has 
paid—and isstill paying—the heaviest price 
of any of the Allies in the war. She has lost 
not only her soldiers, her industries, her 
lands, but she has had thrown back upon — 
her straining shoulders millions of civil in-— 
valids and economic dead weights. Her 
frontiers are filled to overflowing with sick, 
diseased, mutilated, aged, used-up, burned- 
out, broken-down refugees and rapatriés; 
and her cities are crowded to their very 
gates with the same. No other nation has | 
suffered such an open, bleeding wound in | 
the side as has France in this affair. Her 
own body has borne—and is still bearing— 
the unspeakable brunt of this war. Con- 
stant allowance must be made for this 
abnormal situation in any study of figures" 
or of fact. 

The above statistics represent the status 
quo, the now, the to-day of tuberculosis in 
France. Let us turn back a moment and 
look at the yesterday of the disease, since 
all our to-days are built on our yesterdays. 
Before the war France was not roused to 
the peril of tuberculosis as were England and — 
America. There were a few leaders, to be 
sure, who knew all about it, but knowledge 
concerning it and its prevention was not. 
popular or widespread. No national edu- 
cational campaign had been conceived to 
combat its growth. There were few clinics, 
no visiting nurses, practically no hospitals 
or sanitaria given over exclusively to the 
care of the disease. It was not senetea 
supposed to be communicable. An ad- 
vanced case was placed in the general ward - 
and took his chance with the others; and 
they took their chances with him. * 

In addition to this lack of specific medi- 
cal and nursing attention the French them- 
selves have an invincible distaste to fresh 
air. Windows in their habitations are not 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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We Save by Making 
Only the Shoes 
that Women Want 


ACH season, out of hun- 
dreds of styles and lasts 
in the average maker’s 
output, there are a dozen 

or two that women want. The 
rest are mere variations, novel- 
ties, trial designs. 

Storekeepers buy according to 
their judgment. 

This element of guess work 
in shoe styling is expensive for 
everybody—the maker, the store 
and the customer. You pay for 
the shoes you want and you pay 
something toward the shoes no- 
body wants. They are a part of 
the cost of doing business. 

Almost any storekeeper or 
manufacturer will admit that he 
could afford to sell much cheaper 
if he knew in advance just the 
styles that would take. 


T does not seem to us there 

should be-any great mystery 
about what women are going to 
want. Shoes are intended to 
dress the feet, to give comfort 
and service. If they are to be 
smart and dressy they must go 
with the current styles in wom- 
en’s clothes. 

This for instance is a tailored 
season, and shoes must have a 
simple, smart, tailored effect. 

Much of the success of the 
Regal business is due to the sense 
of what women are going to 
want in footwear. 

We have perhaps a peculiar 
position or advantage in our 26 
years of experience as retailers. 


UT O TOOT 


UOT 
UT 


Besides a thousand Regal deal- 
ers in towns and cities through- 
out the United States, there are 
half a hundred Regal Stores in 
the great metropolitan centers 
where we are in touch every day 
with the current style tendencies 
and we get our knowledge of the 
shoes women want right at first 


hand. 


HOw many shoe manufac- 

turers or retailers are posted 
on the style tendencies in wom- 
en’s dress? Yetshoes are made 
to wear with clothes—they are 
not a thing apart—not an article 
of household decoration — but 
the very foundation of a correct 
general effect in dress. 


Here is an example: 


Put on this Mineola 
Pump (illustrated)—note the 
refinement in its lines and 
modelling—note the little 
Tailored Bow of brown 
silk, the newest style feature 
—feel the ‘“‘glovey’’ Nut 
Brown calf-skin mould itself 
to your foot. Also to be 
had in Black selected calf- 
skin with bow to match— 
plain toe. You can go a 


long way and not 6 75 

find its equal at $ e 

You may see shoes that sof 
handsome in the store windows— 
but you know a Regal shoe is 
made for service on your foot as 


well and earns its popularity be- 
cause the price is right. 


WUT 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY 
268 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 
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numerous, and at night are always kept 
closed. The houses too are apt to be low- 
ceiled, dark and damp—safe harborages for 
microbes. As an offset to this the French 
peasant of theoldagriculturalrégimeworked 
in the open air, walked several kilometers to 
and from his field, and had a constitution 
like heart of oak. But once infected, his 
home surroundings, his hatred of fresh air 
made him an easy prey. 

It was not until 1915, at the close of the 
first year of the war, that France became 
roused to the fundamental gravity of the 
situation, and also to her own backward- 
ness in general education in this subject. In 
that year, 1915, she invalided, as has been 
said, 65,000 tuberculous soldiers from the 
army. Somewhat startled by the size of 
this figure she began to look about her and 
investigate the why and the wherefore of 
this unfortunate state, as well as where she 
stood on the entire problem. She took 
stock. 

There is one fine characteristic of the 
French race: They are realists; they don’t 
try to dodge the issue; they face facts; 
they want to know the worst; and they 
stick the truth about themselves in the 
newspapers for all the world to read. Thus 
the tuberculosis situation in France when it 
first saw the light of publicity seemed much 
graver than it actually was, because the 
French themselves aired it so thoroughly 
from every point of view. They were bound 
to get to the bottom of the subject—to 
probe the wound to its full depths—no 
matter what sensation-mongers and scare- 
head journals and feeble-minded pacifists 
might say. And they found two causes for 
the increase of the disease: First, the reac- 
tion of war upon the population; and sec- 
ond, their own negligence and inertia. 


Practical Difficulties 


With these facts in its possession the 
French Government, thoroughly roused, 
took immediate action. Ten thousand 
beds—all it could muster at the hour— 
were placed at the disposal of the tubercu- 
lous soldiers. Five thousand more were to 
be added within the year. These were for 
the advanced cases. But most of the sol- 
diers were returning home, where of course 
they spread infection. So it was decided 
further to combat the disease by installing 
dispensaries and visiting nurses. In accord- 
ance with this decision the government 
called upon the different departments— 
which correspond approximately to our 
states—to care for their own infected sol- 
diers, to erect barracks or sanitary stations, 
and to give the patients a three months’ 
course of instruction in 
the care and the pre- 
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full face. She had to come at it obliquely, 
with what money, scientific men, buildings 
and apparatus she could spare from the big 
struggle in front. The inevitable result was 
that such barracks as were established suf- 
fered from an insufficient staff; from poor 
food ignorantly prepared; from a lack of 
necessities and comforts; andfroma general 
meagerness andslackness of administration. 
They weresorry and desolate places. French 
organizations were at work all over the 
country trying to ameliorate conditions, 
but their labors were isolated. There was 
no concert or harmony of action, no big 
consolidated vision to inform the whole. 


Joining Forces 


At about this period Mrs. Edith Whar- 
ton, the novelist, whose efforts for France 
have been unremitting since the outset of 
the war, started a campaign for the relief 
of the tuberculous created by the war. 
Money was collected; committees were 
formed; sanitaria were opened; and, what 
was best of all, the eyes of the world were 
focused upon this new field. It was pioneer 
work of the finest description. All this took 
place before America entered the war. Her 
advent into the conflict, in 1917, meant of 
course American soldiers in the field; but 
it also meant American doctors, American 
trained nurses, and the finest scientific and 
medical aid for the suffering country be- 
hind the battle lines. 

And before our first oversea troops landed 
in Europe the American Red Cross, that 
extra-military organization which General 
Pershing called the first constructive con- 
tingent of the American Army, was already 
on its job. And almost the first thing which 
hit that organization square in the eye was 
the gravity of the tuberculosis problem. 
Accordingly a bureau to handle that phase 
of relief work was immediately organized, 
with Dr. Charles White as its head. 

Simultaneously with the establishment of 
this department in the Red Cross the Rocke- 
feller Foundation Commission for the Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis in France began its 
activities. Its chief was Dr. Livingston 
Farrand. Thus there were two—three, if 
Mrs. Wharton’s society be counted—dis- 
tinct American organizations whose goals 
were similar. Obviously the first step was 
to pool interests, codrdinate, amalgamate. 

And this is what was done: Mrs: Whar- 
ton turned over her activities to the Red 
Cross, as the more powerful organization 
with an all-American support. And her 
work thus became a nucleus for future de- 
velopment. Then the director of the Red 
Cross and the director of the Rockefeller 
Commission took counsel together and 


vention of the disease. 

But to build up a 
strong, effective organ- 
ization, involving sani- 
taria, clinics, visiting 
nurses and educational 
propaganda, is not the 
enterprise of a day, 
especially when there 
are no bricks to build 
with, and no straw to 
make the bricks. Hos- 
pitals? They were al- 
ready crowded with 
wounded. New hospi- 
tals, then? Nolumber 
or labor to build them. 
Doctors? At war—save 
for afew exempt by age 
from military service. 
Nurses? Also otherwise 
engaged. Educational 
propaganda? Not yet 
printed or even con- 
ceived. Moreover, the 
10,000 beds comman- 
deered by the govern- 
ment for the soldiers 
were not by any con- 
ceivable stretch of the 
imagination sufficient 
for 65,000 cases. And 
that left, moreover, no 
provision for the civil- 
ian population. 

It was in fact a grim 
problem with which 
France suddenly found 
herself confronted. And 
its grimness was inten- 
sified by the fact that 
she darednot deflect her 
energies from the war 
in order to cope with it 
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evolved a plan of campaign, a kind of work- 
ing hypothesis, so that all their individual 
schemes dovetailed, and each backed and 
supported the other. In other words they 
decided on teamwork instead of single har- 
ness. This is the salient characteristic of 
the policy of the'Red Cross organization in 
Europe. Its watchword is: Get together; 
compose your differences; merge; unify; 
collaborate; hit harder by everybody hit- 
ting all together at once. No doubt it is 
better fun for each separate little relief or- 
ganization to play the game off in a corner 
by itself; there is more color, more human 
contacts, more personal prestige, more lee- 
way for individual idiosyncrasies. But 
America is not in this business for fun, and 
these scattering attacks are not going to 
win the war. If persisted in they will help 
to lose it. 

It should not be understood, however, 
that the goals of these two big serious or- 
ganizations, the Red Cross and the Rocke- 
feller Commission, are identically the same. 
The Red Cross in all of its diverse, compli- 
cated phases—and to-day it is one of the 
most complicated organizations in Europe, 
with almost as many convolutions as the 
human brain—upon all its battle fronts and 
rears, no matter how widely the individual 
problem varies, has for its aim always and 
forever the one thing—to help win this war. 
That achieved, its function in Europe eases. 

It is a supple emergency organization, 
forged to give swift reénforcement to any 
segment of the circle which stands in danger 
of caving beneath the pressure of war. It 
plays the entire circle. It has hundreds of 
radii. The tuberculosis problem is simply 
one of the segments. To-morrow it may be 
another segment clear across the circle. 
The aid given is war aid, immediate, varied 
to the individual need. That sketches in 
the large the policy of the Red Cross with 
regard to this particular field. 


The Rockefeller Foundation 


The policy of the Rockefeller Foundation 
is different; it is at once more permanent 
and profound. It isnot here for a month or 
a year or for the duration of the war; it is 
here until it has achieved its purpose, which 
is, as its name signifies, the prevention of 
tuberculosis in France. A big program, 
that! Its aim is not to cure so many tu- 
berculosis patients, to relieve so many fam- 
ilies containing an infected member, to send 
so many blankets and supplies to meagerly 
equipped plants—though it does that, in- 
cidentally, through the collaboration of the 
Red Cross. Its main purpose is to strike, 
through the French Government itself, at 
the very root and cause of the disease. 


The American Red Cross Has for its Aim Always and Forever the One Thing—to Help Win This War. The Hospitat 
at Bligny is One of Several Established to Help the French Government Wipe Out Tuberculosis 
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To state the problem differently, by 
means of a figure: The commission does 
not propose to catch one after another the 
mosquitoes that infest a swamp, in the hope 
that some day the rest of the mosquitoes 
will become discouraged and fly away; it 
proposes to induce the government to drain 
that swamp. In a problem of this propor- 
tion, involving the education of an entire 
nation, years are as but a day, as a dream 
in the night, and this whole war itself but 
an episode. Ten, twenty years hence, the 
work of the Foundation will be more mani- 
fest than it is to-day. For what it proposes 
to build, or rather to induce France to 
build, is nothing more or less than a noble 
edifice of public health. It is building block 
by block, and the Red Cross is contributing 
some of the stone. Stated technically, by a 
physician: ‘‘It is the Herculean task of 
Doctor Farrand and his associates to begin 
at the bottom and to organize in France the 
voluntary and public effort that will secure 
for the nation institutional, dispensary and 
nursing care; and that will provide educa- 
tional facilities to safeguard and instruct 
the people concerning the ravages of tuber- 
culosis.”’ 


American Publicity Methods . 

“Tt is not to be supposed,” said Doctor 
Farrand, speaking on the subject, “that 
France has done nothing for herself. Much 
original work has been achieved by her 
great scientific men; but this knowledge 
has not been applied. The commission in- 
tends to disperse this knowledge. It intends 
to introduce American methods in the treat- 
ment of the disease.” 

“What are our American methods?’’ I 
inquired. 

“‘There are three important agencies in 
any systematic campaign against tubercu- 
losis—clinics, visiting nurses and educa- 
tional crusades. Of these three the last is 
absolutely indispensable, and should pre- 
cede the other two. 

“In America the public exploitation of 
an idea is an old story. It is simply the last 
word in up-to-date scientific advertising. 
Take any idea—the Liberty Loan or milk 
stations. How do we set about to rouse 
public enthusiasm and achieve results? 

“By mass meetings, torchlight proces- 
sions, exhibits, cinemas, lectures, posters, 
editorials, gigantic advertise- 
ments in the papers and on the billboards, 
street meetings, mothers’ meetings—the 
whole orchestra playing the same piece of 
music. 

“As I said, America knows all about this 
game because she invented it herself. But 
it’s new over here. And we’re depending 
upon it very largely for 
the success of our edu- 
cational campaign. Let 
me explain in detail. It 
is evident that we could 


all over France at the 
same time. We had to 
discriminate, choose a 
starting point. So, after 
a thorough survey of 


tire country, we se- 


threefold campaign, 


sement, or ward, in Paris. 
Thus we get city and 
country conditions. 
“And this is our mode 
of procedure: 
say that we are going to 
mobilize the public sen- 
timent of the town of 
Chartres on the subject 
of tuberculosis. 
of all we send on an ad- 
vance courier or press 
agent. 
the town for us; hires 
ahall; sees the editors; 
engages the services of 
themaire to makea wel- 
come speech; visits the 
school-teachersand offi- 
cials. Thus the time 
clock is set and public 


Then upon the ap- 
pointed day our motor 
arrives. This motor 
contains the entire 
equipmentforthescien- 
tific exploitation of our 
(Concluded on Page 72) 
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Because they are 
scientifically tailored, 
Clothcraft Clothes 
continue to sell at 
prices that, for war 
times, are extremely 
moderate! And they 
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utmost in fit, looks 
and wear! The pocket 
of every Clothcraft 
coat carries the mak- 
ers’ Guarantee as 
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idea—a cinema, posters, literature for chil- 
dren and adults, panels with graphic illus- 
trations and the kind of statistics that drive 
the truth home. For example, to say that 
there were 85,000 cases of tuberculosis in 
France in one year spells absolutely noth- 
ing to the average mind. But to say that 
in France a person dies of the disease every 
six minutes invariably gets arise. For it 
engenders the fear that you may be that 
unlucky person. 

“After the motor has arrived and the 
crowd collected we proceed to the mass 
meeting. When we first began these mass 
meetings we received a big surprise. For 
we had been advised to go gently in this 
business of American publicity—not to let 
the eagle scream too loudly, not to thrust 
ourselves unduly forward, to keep to the 
background of the stage—in order not to 
wound thealleged sensibilities of the French. 
But this we found at once was a great mis- 
take. For the French hailed us .and our 
idea with open arms. And they hailed us 
thus just because we were Americans. 

“That one word—America—was the open 
sesame to their hearts. Our soldiers were 
on the line relieving their men who had 
borne so long the strain of war, and now 
here behind the lines in their homes Amer- 
icans had come to help them fight disease. 
And so they welcomed us, and they wel- 
comed our ideas in double measure because 
they came from us. This unexpected spon- 
taneous cordiality of the French people has 
rendered our task comparatively simple. 
It is, moreover, the most remarkable by- 
product of our activities in France, for it 
signifies the closer welding together of two 
great peaceful nations after the war.” 


Rousing Public Opinion 


“After the big general mass meeting the 
exhibit remains in town for a few days, with 
special lectures, cinemas, and mothers’ and 
children’s hours. A primer in French, with 
numerous illustrations, gives elementary in- 
struction in the subject and is eagerly read 
in the schools. We distribute thousands of 
these books each week. At the same time, 
in connection with the Children’s Bureau of 
the Red Cross, we conduct practical demon- 
strations as to the care of children, with a 
trained nurse in costume and a big doll to 
visualize the lesson. This portion of the 
show invariably draws a crowd. Simul- 
taneously, in the leading dailies we try for 
as much space as possible. The French are 
great readers. Even the poorest home has 
its morning paper, which is read—and dis- 
cussed—from cover to cover. So werun a 
series of brief popular sketches, under such 
titles as this: Who is the most dangerous 
man? The answer is, of course, that the 
most dangerous man is he who refuses to 
take proper care of himself, and thus in- 
fects a whole community with disease. 

“This is the first part of our program in 
any new district—the rousing of public 
opinion by an educational campaign. And 
we make it as intense, as personal and grip- 
ping as we know how. Our publicity man 
is constantly thinking up new wrinkles to 
catch the public eye. Then before the in- 
terest can flag we introduce the second part 
of our program. This consists of the estab- 
lishment of clinics, with visiting nurses in 
the homes. The nurses are for the most part 
French and instruct in the three great means 
of prevention: Fresh air, cleanliness, and 
isolation of the infected member of the 
family. 

“These nurses we have had to manufac- 
ture as we went along, for practically none 
of this particular specialized type existed in 
France when we arrived. So one of the 
first things we did was to investigate the 
nursing system and get a bird’s-eye view of 
the needs, with the result that we decided 
to subsidize some of the already existing 
institutions. By such financial aid—and 
also by means of certain scholarships—we 
were able to control the course of instruc- 
tion and type of nurses desired, while still 
keeping the administration French. And 
now these institutions are turning out a 
steady stream of very competent women. 
This whole proposition is a very important 
branch of our service, for every French vis- 
iting nurse means a nucleus of education in 
herself. 

“This year we are testing, devising, 
scheming, laying our foundation plans. 
Next year we expect to turn out a larger 
crop of nurses, and then we shall begin to 
work on a grand nation-wide scale. Our 
goal of course in this entire affair is not to 
handle the problem as external agents but 
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to induce France to do the work herself — 
to make laws, create her own sanitary sys- 
tem, raise her nursing standards, unify her 


isolated efforts; incorporate into her body - 


politic big natural measures that will wipe 
out this plague. 

“And toward this ultimate goal we have 
already made visible headway. For the 
French are collaborating with us in every 
way. They are supporting our labors with 
enthusiasm while devising fresh schemes of 
their own. From all of the departments 
come ¢alls for clinics or for aid to back their 
own; for nurses, for doctors and for all the 
literature we possess—so that they may in- 
itiate campaigns for themselves. Their 
spirit, considering the handicap of war, is 
remarkable. France, all France, is now 
thoroughly awake. Already she is taking 
giant strides in the matter of education and 
prevention. At this rate of progress Amer- 
ica and England will soon have to look to 
their laurels.” . 

Continuing the subject with Doctor 
White, chief of the Tuberculosis Bureau of 
the Red Cross, we came at the problem 
from a different angle. 


Still Much to be Done 


““When the Red Cross landed in Europe,” 
he said, ‘‘the first thing we came up against 
was the inadequacy of the provision for 
tuberculous patients. As you know, 65,000 
soldiers were invalided the first year on ac- 
count of the disease, and fgr these the gov- 
ernment mustered, with dimiculty, 10,000 
beds. For the civil cases there were no beds 
at all. Add to that deficit an insufficient 
number of doctors, with no specialized 
knowledge of the disease; few nurses; and 
practically no equipment in the hospitals 
or comforts such as these patients require. 

“This is not a criticism of the French or 
of their methods. No one can remain long 
over here, close to the frightful problems of 
war, without realizing to the full what a 
gallant and, above all, intelligent fight 
France has put up against tremendous phys- 
ical odds. And such intelligence is bound 
to survive in the end. In the emergency 
situation that confronted us the obvious 
thing was first aid—assistance in food, 
dietitians, hospital supplies of all descrip- 
tions, games, literature; and, of course, 
material financial aid. It was with this 
kind of immediate help that we first got 
into the game. 

“In order to see where we stood we sent 
delegates to cover every tuberculosis hospi- 
tal, every barracks, every factory in France. 
These delegates were instructed to give aid 
wherever aid was needed, and to bring back 
an exact tabulated report as to existing 
conditions, equipment and personnel. That 
was the first step, to get hold of our re- 
sources. And that in itself, as you may 
imagine, kept our first months absorbingly 
busy. For to provide doctors, nurses, in- 
struments, and all the highly organized ele- 
ments of a modern hospital plant means— 
well, it means 4000 miles of wartime trans- 
portation to begin with! And after that it 
means any amount of discrimination to 
settle the right person or the right unit in 
exactly the right place. Throughout these 
months we kept in closest touch with the 
Foundation, though each bureau had its 
own specific goal; but we seconded their 
efforts and they clinched ours, and thus 
each rendered the other twice as effective. 
For example, in aiding the various barracks 
and hospitals our immediate aim is to give 
relief. Butalso, underneath that, our larger 
objective is to weld all the different organi- 
zations and societies together into one big 
active harmonious whole,so that the depart- 
ments, instead of having a lot of hit-or-miss 
unfocused effort, will move as a single unit. 

“Thus passed the first months, a period 
of stock-taking, of first aid. And presently 
out of the chaos and the maze—with every- 
body working his head off, too busy almost 
to breathe—the big outlines of the work 
began gradually to emerge. We began to 
get a perspective, to see what was behind 
and what was before. We began to start 
hospitals of our own. At present, outside 
of the French tuberculosis institutions, 
which we are assisting up to the number 
of 162, we have already installed five 
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independent sanitaria. At Lyons there is an 
American Red Cross hospital for the tuber- 
culous rapatriés of 200 beds, which may be 
enlarged on demand. At Yerres we have 
organized the Edith Wharton Hospital, a 
fine modern and effective institution with a 
capacity of 300 beds. In Paris we conduct 
a small military hospital of about 30 beds 
for French soldiers. And we are now in the 
process of establishing a hospital for Amer- 
ican tuberculous soldiers at Pau.” 

“What is the general condition of our 
men with regard to this disease?” I inter- 
rupted. 

“Their general health standard is high. 
Our medical examining board at home has 
done a thoroughly fine piece of work in 
rigorously exempting all cases that showed 
any signs of the disease. They cannot be 
too careful in this respect. Nevertheless, 
some cases have developed over here. It 
has been an extraordinarily severe winter. 
Our first troops were not seasoned, and 
they were used to American steam heat and 
higher standards of physical comfort than 
obtain in France. Then some of the first 
troops had to sleep out of doors in the snow 
while barracks were being reared. It all 
boils down to the same old question of 
shipping: No transportation facilities, no 
lumber, no labor, no shelter—a lot of sick 
men. Some of the soldiers came down with 
pneumonia. And the aftermath of pneu- 
monia is apt to be tuberculosis unless one 
is mighty careful. Now of course, with 
spring coming on and the first congestion 
of shipping over, that particular situation 
is on the mend. 

“That makes four hospitals we are carry- 
ing on. The fifth and most interesting is 
the Second Edward L. Trudeau Hospital, 
at Hachette. We named it in honor of the 
great pioneer specialist in tuberculosis in 
America because he was himself a French- 
man.” 

Later in the week I found my way out 
to this sanitarium—a fine old chateau with 
various outlying buildings, set in the midst 
of one hundred acres of beautiful woodland 
and meadow, the whole a gift from the 
French Government. The chateau itself 


Posterity and 


E ALWAYS remember with glee the 
man who inquired, ‘‘What has pos- 
terity ever done for us?” 

It would be hard to tell just how much 
posterity really has done for us. Certainly 
it has given us all our churches and cathe- 
drals and our homes and our great business 
institutions, our great industrial organiza- 
tions, most of our art and some of our lit- 
erature. In short, posterity has given us 
about everything we have that is worth 
having and induced us to do about every- 
thing that we have found worth doing. 

Such sermon as there may lie in the fore- 
going is sermon enough on the question of 
the enforcement of our game laws and the 
preservation of our wild life, but every once 
in a while one runs across some glaring in- 
stance of the necessity of some such sermon. 

The other day a friend came back from 
Geauga County, Ohio, where he spent some 
days afield. He might not shoot a quail, 
because the quail is now under a perpetual 
closed season in that state. Nevertheless, 
in his wanderings afield without a gun he 
met two foreigners, at present tarrying 
under our flag, who had been hunting all 
day. He asked to see the contents of their 
deep game sacks, and with much pride 
the said foreigners turned them out on the 
ground. There were robins, woodpeckers, a 
rabbit or two, a quail or two, several species 
of songbirds, including some little towhees, 
and sparrows. The two gunners informed 
my friend with much glee that when they, 
started out in the morning on a hunt there 
were several of them, that they took spaces 
about one hundred yards apart and walked 
across the country, shooting everything 
that moved. I do not know just how much 
posterity ought to do for us, but I am 
pretty well convinced that the posterity of 
that kind of people will prove of no special 
value to America. 
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has been completely reconstructed, and is 
now a handsome modern sanitarium with 
a capacity of 80 beds. In addition there is 
a preventorium for children not actively 
infected but with a predisposition to the 
disease. About 500 is the child capacity of 
thisfarm. Aside from the above buildings 
numerous little two and three roomed port- 
able cottages are scattered through the 
picturesque grounds. Here a family, one 
member of which is infected, can be to- 
gether. Or if it is an advanced case he can 
be cared for in the hospital and the relatives 
remain near at hand. Thus the family ties, 
so dear to the French, are not broken. 

Here also instruction is given in cooking, 
sanitation, hygiene. The mothers learn to 
care for their sick members and thus pre- 
vent the spread of disease. The men pa- 
tients have their vocational schools. At 
present the French Government lays great 
stress on agricultural pursuits. It wishes 
its ex-soldiers to learn American intensive 
farming methods. And so an expert in this 
line has been installed. Upon sunny days 
the men able to be about take their way to 
the fields; the women patients sit on the 
terraces; the children live in the open. 

More and more cases keep arriving every 
day. When a family is declared well—or 
well enough to eare for itself—it takes up 
its bed and walks. Or rather, it takes 
up its little portable house, its furniture and 
its tools, and moves back to the recon- 
structed district in the north, where a place 
has already been found for it by another 
department of the Red Cross, and there it 
begins life afresh. Thus the vast organiza- 
tion moves, wheels within wheels. | 

This is the present status of tuberculosis _ 
in France. Much has been done; much 
remains yet to do. The work is not spec- 
tacular. On the contrary it is quiet, un- 
dramatic, hidden from the public view. 
Here are no honor lists; no frenzied populace 
strewing roses before its heroes and delight- 
ing to do them honor. No glory. No 
newspaper fame. And yet these are the 
men and these are the deeds which uphold 
the pillars of civilization and make mighty 
nations endure. 


lurselves 


The whole question of game laws is slow 
in reaching any definite maturity, but I do 
not doubt America eventually will settle 
this question of bad business decisively. I 
think the main trouble is that Americans 
have not realized the value of the fish and 
game of the country, nor have they put the 
proper value upon the privileges we have | 
always enjoyed under our constitutional 
license to bear arms. A curious and very 
interesting view of this question appears in 
the sporting columns of one of the great 
Chicago dailies. I should like to extend 
that writer’s point of view as widely as | 
Ba hence may perhaps quote rather 
ully: 

“There never was a time when there 
were enough well-to-do men in this country 
interested in sport to make a dent in our 
enormous game supply. It is true that our | 
forests, mines and water-power resources 
have been plundered by big corporations, 
but plundering of the fish and game has al- 
ways been the poor man’s field in this 
country. 

“To us, it appears that it was merely a | 
matter of desire and utility—the rich | 
wanted the mines and forests and the poor | 
wanted the fish and game. Both were too | 
successful for even bountiful America, and | 
now we are paying the price. 

“The trouble has been that people look | 
upon our natural resources as belonging to | 
the man who could grab them and put | 
them to his own use and gain. The idea | 
that the duck we shoot out of the air be- 
longs to every man, woman and child in the | 
United States has never been encouraged. | 

“Tf Willie Jones catches a dozen bull- 
heads in the creek back of the lower forty 
he should be required to pay a tax—say, © 
one penny—and acknowledge his indebted- 
ness to the people of the state for these fish. 
Then by the time Willie got to be a man he | 
would realize that everything he can grab 
does not necessarily belong to him. Sucha | 
tax should be levied on every bird, fish, 
animal, every pound of mineral, every | 
tree, and every horse of power. It would 
give the public using these resources some 
sense of responsibility and would give the | 
state a line on those who are getting mol 
than they should.” 
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“This is the Breakfast!” 


That’swhat the “‘manof thehouse” sayswhen “the 
wife’ gives him hot, golden-brown Aunt Jemima pan- 
cakes! Morning after morning he grins delightedly at 
their always-perfect flavor—the flavor that has made 
the Aunt Jemima recipe famous. 


Such an easy breakfast to get! 


And the busy housewife smiles as her family 
choruses that they love Aunt Jemima pancakes bet- 
ter than any other breakfast! For there’s no tedious 
measuring and mixing. Even sweet milk is ready 
mixed in the flour. You just add water, and in two 
minutes the tender, golden cakes are ready. 


Buy no flour substitutes with it! 


Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour is less than 50% 
wheat. You need buy no flour substitutes with it. 


© 1918 by Aunt Jemima Mills Company 


The Aunt Jemima recipe called for corn and rice just 
to give finer flavor, to make more perfect, golden 
cakes—and now, every Aunt Jemima breakfast helps 
the Food Administration ! 


And economical! Three Aunt Jemima breakfasts 
cost less than one of meat or eggs! 


Get a package of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour to- 
day. Learn why American housewives served 120 
million Aunt Jemima breakfasts last year! Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Missouri. 


Some mornings make waffles instead of pancakes. And 
make Aunt Jemima muffins! Besides being the best muffins 
you ever ate—there’s no fussing with flour substitutes— 
and they save wheat bread! You'll find the easy waffle 
and muffin recipes on the Aunt Jemima package. 
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Imported from 


Imported from 
Porto Rico 


Porto Rico 


Saratoga Size—7c 


Box of 50—$3.50 ‘“Guess my top-sergeant discovered Ricoro,’’ said Captain Adams of the 
USAs*Cavalry: } 

‘‘Army pay is about half what I was used to. A man’s got to smoke. So I 
asked Sergeant Gregg how he managed to keep supplied. 

‘IT smoke Ricoro,”’ he said. ae 

** What’s that?’’. I asked. Box of 50—$4.00 

‘It’s this!’ said Gregg and he handed me a regular Kipling beauty of a Panetela. 

‘“ How can you afford to smoke such an expensive cigar on your pay?”’ said I. 
Gregg laughed in my face as no non-com should. 

‘*W,-w,-why sir,’’ he said, “‘that’s a Ricoro—only seven cents, on sale at all 
United Cigar Stores.”’ 

‘Say, man, you ought to be helping Goethals with his war-buying— you're a 
real purchasing agent.”’ 


Sooner or later youll discover — 


Corona Size-te Don’t make the mistake of thinking a cigar can’t be good unless it’s expensive. 
Box of 50—$4.00 Ricoro is zported from Porto Rico duty free. 


7 Ricoro is perfectly made and combines a rich tropic red ee with pleasant 
WV fees aromatic mi/dness. To discover Ricoro is to halve your cigar expense and double 
wold by all United | _ OUT smoking enjoyment. Ricoro is made in a dozen sizes and shapes, from 6c _PanetelaSizeze 


HERES TH to 2-for-25 cents—simply the question of size. The quality is the same in all. 
Sold only in United Cigar Stores.—‘“‘ Thank You.’’ 


ii) UNITED CIGAR STORES COMPANY 


: 


— 


Over 1200 Stores Operated in over 500 Cities. General Offices, New York 
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Tecumseh and the Eagles 


I 


IECUMSEH of the Shawnees, 
He dreamed a noble dream— 
A league to hold their freedom old 
And make their peace supreme. 
He drew the tribes together 
And bound them to maintain 
Their sacred pact to stand and act 
For common good and gain. 


JUG 


The eagles taught Tecumseh 
The secret of their clan— 
A way to keep, o’er plain and steep, 
The liberty of man. 
The champions of freedom, 
They may not weary soon, 
Or lay aside in foolish pride 
The vigilance of noon. 


The teachers of Tecumseh 
Were up to meet the dawn, 

To scan the light and hold the height 
Till the last light was gone. 

Like specks upon the azure, 
Their guards patrolled the sky, 

To mount and plain, and soar again, 
And give the warning cry. 


They watched for lurking perils, 
The death that skulks and crawls, 
To take by stealth their only wealth 
On wind-swept mountain walls. 
They did not trust the shadows 
That sleep upon the hill; 
Where menace hid, where cunning slid, 
They struck—and struck to kill. 


Through lonely space unmeasured 
They laid their sentry rings, 
Till every brood in eyrie rude 
Was shadowed by their wings. 
Tecumseh watched the eagles 
In summer o’er the plain, 
And learned their cry: “‘If freedom die 
Ye will have lived in vain!” 


IIT 


The vision of Tecumseh, 
It could not long endure; 
He lacked the might to back the right 
And make his purpose sure. 
Tecumseh and his people 
Are gone; they could not hold 
Their league for good—their brotherhood 
Is but.a tale that’s told. 


IV 


_ The eagles of Tecumseh 

Still hold their lofty flight, 

And guard their own on outposts lone 

__ Across the fields of light. 

They see on earth, below them, 
Where time is but a breath, 

Another race brought face to face 
With liberty or death. 


_ Above a thousand cities 

A new day is unfurled; 

And still on high those watchers cry 
Their challenge to the world. 

They hold their valiant instinct 
And know their right of birth; 

They do not cede their pride of breed 
For things of little worth. 


. Where patriots are marching 
; And batile flags are borne, 
To South and North their cry goes forth 
To rally and to warn. 
From border unto border, 
They wheel and cry again 
That master cry: ‘If freedom die 
Ye will have tvived in vain!” 


— Bliss Carman. 


Range-Bred 


7 E AIN’T mad,” he declared as he 
haltered a mule 
As you might put his cap on a boy still in 
school. 
“We ain’t mad”—and he held the mule’s 
head by an ear 
With a grip like chilled steel and a smile 
in the smear 
Of gray dust in his face. ‘We're the un- 
maddest men 
That ever raised hell and can do it again; 
We’re fed up and fit, and we’re lean and 
we're tall, 
And we’re tough, and we want to go over— 
that’s all. 


“We ain’t mad,” he repeated, and calmly 
looked down 
From the six feet of height that was dusty 
and brown 
From tiptoe to crown; all of sinews and 
strength 
Like the panther he was; and his ax sank 
blade-length 
In the log that he chopped at the back of 
his tent: 
“We ain't mad, but we’re rough and we're 
ready and bent 
On mixin’ it up with the Huns in a fuss, 
And we want to go over—go over—that’s us! 


“We ain’t mad—not a bit; we ain’t turned 

us a hair, 

But we're mostly range-bred, and we've 
lived in the air, 

And we're all mighty healthy—we’ve lived 
pretty clean, 

And we're muscled up strong and we're 
lanky and lean. 

We've got old-fashioned Longhorns from 
Texas down here 

Big enough in the shoulders to wrastle a 


steer, 
All waiting and anxious and right on their 
toes. 
Just you say ‘Go over!’—and everything 
goes! 
“No, sure, we ain’t mad—we’re just going to 
be firm!”’ 
And the grizzlylike grip of his hand made 
me squirm 
As he closed down on mine and he bade 
me good-by 
With a smile that was kind in the blue of 
his eye. 
“We're the unmaddest army that ever made 
war, 


But we know what we’re slinging them hand 
grenades for, 

And we know what the ticklers are for on 
them guns, 

And when we get mad—well, then, God help 
them Huns!” —James W. Foley. 


Modern Bass Rods 


O YOU perchance know that the tend- 

ency toextremeshortnessin bait-casting 
rods seems to have been arrested? Let us 
not undertake to say what the animating 
cause of this was, but be glad that good 
sporting ethics establish themselves, for 
whatever reason. To-day you will see many 
men using a six-foot casting rod, or even 
one of six feet and a half, instead of the 
abbreviated throwing stick, which for a 
time was so popular. This seems to me a 
tendency in the direction of better sports- 
manship. 

Seven feet is short enough, and too short, 
for a casting rod—I want to allow the bass 
a little chance for his white alley, or else I 
don’t want to get him at all. Even the old 


eight-foot bass casting rod, which was 
standard for so long in America, was a 
sportsmanlike tool before the invention of 
the wooden minnow, with its abominable 
gangs. 

Let us hope that the multiple-gang bait 
will be legislated off the earth, along with a 
lot of other contrivances intended to “beat 
the game.”’ 

When the game is mechanically or com- 
mercially beaten you may conclude there 
never was any game at all worth a sports- 
man’s notice. 


A Literal Censor 


4 bee T. MARSHALL, formerly of Kan- 
sas, recently became the father of an 
eight-pound boy, and wished to cable the 
news to his family in America. 

The censor refused to allow the message 
to go through. 

“What’s the matter?”? Marshall asked 
indignantly. 

“We aren’t permitted to announce the 
arrival of Americans in France!”’ 


The Turkey Call 


SPS to-day the pursuit of wild 
game is a luxury, and a very expensive 
one, in the times of the early settlement of 
the States of the American Union the hunt- 
er’s art was one followed of necessity by 
practically every man who could claim to 
be the head of a household. Venison was 
pursued not for sport, but for meat. The 
wild turkey was not so much a rare as a 
very useful game bird, and one that must 
be hunted successfully for the needs of the 
larder. No one knows who invented the 
turkey call; but less than a hundred years 
ago many and many a householder felt that 
education upon the turkey call was of far 
more worth than any musical education. 
The original turkey call was made out of 
the wing bone of a gobbler, and by the use 
of this simple instrument grandpa was able 
to allure even the wisest gobbler—some- 
times. Such a call was difficult to master. 
Perhaps you have not in your lifetime seen 
a dozen men who could successfully 
“yelp” wild turkeys by the use of the old 
bone call. But the commercial man, taking 
into consideration the difficulty of this sim- 
ple instrument, has invented other turkey 
calls to sell to you, the intent of these being 


to simplify the art, so that its use shall in- | 


clude a larger list of purchasers. 


_One such ‘commercial call is made of a | 
piece of cedar, hollowed out, with a hinged 


lid pivoted to the top. To make the call, 
rub the lid vigorously across the top of the 
box edges. A certain strident note is 
thereby produced, which—believe the 
clerk!—is a precise imitation of a wild 
turkey hen. 

A more frequent form of mechanical 
turkey call is the old slate-and-nail call, 
which, even to-day, a few turkey hunters 
still employ in parts of the South where a 
few turkeys remain. This call is made by 
hollowing out a piece of wood until the 
sides are quite thin. Through the bottom, 
which is left slightly thicker, is driven a 
wire nail, so that the projecting end extends 
slightly beyond the sides of the call. 

To make the call, hold a piece of slate in 
your left hand and scratch upon it with the 
point of the nail, held in your right. If you 
have been fortunate in making the call 
precisely right you will get a very fair imi- 
tation of the yelp of the hen or the young 
wild turkey. 
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Chicago’s Finest Hotel 


EALIZING that time 

is a vital factor in af- 

fairs today, all details of 

Hotel LaSalle service are 
prompt and thorough. 


The management plans to 
make every moment count to 
insure that your stay in 
Chicago delivers maximum 
results without waste of 
energy and time. 


La Salle at Madison Street 
CHICAGO 


ERNEST J. STEVENS 
Vice-Pres. and Mgr. 


RATES 
One person Per day 
Room with detached bath . $2, $2.50 and $3 
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this officer was saved from attack at the 
hands of a hostile crowd of onlookers only 
by a well-disposed woman who happened to 
speak English. 

The condition of the wounded under 
these circumstances was in very many cases 
such as can hardly be described. The gen- 
eral rule seems to have been that officers 
should travel in third or fourth class com- 
partments and the men in closed cattle 
trucks. As a matter of fact it constantly 
happened that officers and men alike were 
shut into trucks for the inevitably slow and 
lengthy journey. The use of these trucks 
for the transport of unwounded men is of 
course familiar in every country. ~ 

But the use of them, uncleansed and 
manurial, for men severely wounded, so 
overcrowded that fifty or sixty men would 
be placed in a single small truck, half the 
size of an American freight car, with the 
doors closed and any sort of alleviation 
absolutely denied—this is a different mat- 
ter; and it is possible to gather from the 
descriptions given an idea of the terrible 
suffering it meant for the prisoners. It was, 
a frequent experience, and for the men even 
a usual one. The most elementary require- 
ments of decency and cleanliness were reg- 
ularly refused them. Not only were the 
prisoners thrown and in some instances 
actually kicked into trucks, often inches 
deep in horse manure, but for days and 
nights at a time they were forbidden to 
leave them for any purpose. 


Special Attentions to British 


Care was taken to make the conditions 
specially degrading for the English. Where 
French and English prisoners were con- 
veyed by thesame train the French would be 
better accommodated and allowed privi- 
leges in the matter of obtaining food at 
stations. The persistent attempts of the 
French on such occasions tosupply the Eng- 
lish prisoners were invariably frustrated. 
If there were negro troops on the train the 
same method was employed. A medical 
officer describes his journey in a freight car 
with negroes and British wounded. Food 
was refused to the English, but the negroes 
gave them some of theirs when they were 
unobserved. On another occasion three 
Englishmen, among them an officer, and 
six Senegalese were shut into a third-class 
carriage for sixteen hours. Food was given 
to the Senegalese, who were told they might 
give some to the English swine if they 
liked. 

Besides the miseries of filth, of suffoca- 
tion, of overcrowding, of untended and 
putrescent wounds, the prisoners endured 
prolonged and quite needless torment 
through hunger and thirst. On one jour- 
ney, which lasted for three days, four officers 
and twenty-eight men were given three 
loaves of black bread to divide between 
them. This had to last the entire journey, 
and during these three days they had noth- 
ing whatever to drink, not even water, until 
on the last day they were given a cup of 
coffee apiece. On another occasion a car- 
riageful of prisoners were given one small 
jug of soup among them all and a small 
cube of raw bacon apiece to last for forty- 
eight hours. 

Again, on a journey lasting three days 
and nights, sixty men in a cattle truck were 
left for thirty-six hours without anything 
at all; then the door was opened and a few 
pieces of bread were thrown to them, as 
though they had been dogs. They begged 
for water, and it was only after twelve hours 
that a bucket was placed in the truck. 
Instances of this kind might be indefinitely 
multiplied; they were so common as to be 
the general rule. The behavior of the Ger- 
man Red Cross shows conclusively that 
these privations were deliberately inflicted 
and were due to no difficulty in providing 
the prisoners with food and drink. 

Moreover, the physical sufferings of the 
British were everywhere aggravated by in- 
cessant brutality. At all stages of the 
journey the prisoners were displayed as an 
exhibition to the crowd. On the thirty-first 
of August, for example, a party of British 
officers, wounded and unwounded, were 
kept standing for two hours outside the 
station at Cambrai, exposed to a disorderly 
crowd of soldiers and transport drivers who 
threatened, insulted and spat at them. The 
escort in charge of the prisoners made no 
attempt to protect them; their officer had 
disappeared, and other passing officers, 
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when appealed to, merely laughed. A large 
party of prisoners had the same experience 
in the station yard at Mons on the first of 
September throughout the day. On all 
journeys without exception, whenever the 
train stopped—and halts were always long 
and frequent—a dense and highly hostile 
crowd was found on the platform, who 
surged round the carriages and trucks con- 
taining prisoners, threatening them with 
knives and revolvers and insulting them 
with the grossest forms of abuse. German 
officers often took an active part on these 
occasions. 

One scene in particular, at Aachen, on the 
second of September, is described by sev- 
eral reliable witnesses, all officers. Here a 
mob of drunken uhlans and railway em- 
ployees was deliberately incited against the 
prisoners by a German colonel. Their be- 
havior became so threatening that the train 
was saved from mob attack only by being 
moved out of the station. If there hap- 
pened to be among the prisoners a High- 
lander in a kilt, this curiosity would be 
exhibited in the doorway of the truck. Well- 
dressed women were constantly prominent 
in these scenes, and often at wayside sta- 
tions rows of school children would be 
found drawn up, chanting choruses of 
abuse. 

At the journey’s end the prisoners would 
have the same experience as they. were 
marched from the station to their camp. 
At Torgau, for example, a party of thirty 
officers, arriving in the evening after a three 
days’ journey, were marched through the 
town with a thin guard of old Landsturm 
troops, and had great difficulty in getting 
through the immense spitting, threatening 
crowds, mostly well-dressed people of the 
middle classes, which thronged the streets. 
At one large house several ladies in evening 
dress stood at an open window shouting 
and shaking their fists. One of these officers 
describes how, as they left the train at 
Torgau Station, a woman leaned from the 
window of a first-class compartment and 
spat in his face. 

Instances of where German women— 
women wearing the Red Cross uniform of 
mercy, women nurses—spat in the drink 
which they offered to famishing and fevered 
wounded Englishmen are described by the 
victims without end. At least half a dozen 
men tell how German women showed them 
food and drink, and then when they, starv- 
ing and with parched tongues, put forth 
their hands to take it these women tossed 
the food away out of their reach and threw 
the drink in their faces. 

One man narrates how, as he hobbled 
along on improvised crutches, a kindly 
Prussian soul kicked these poor props out 
from under him so that he fell sprawling 
upon his wounded leg, to the very great joy 
and satisfaction of the onlookers. Another 
tells of having refuse of an indescribable 
nature thrown in his face by a well-dressed 
man. Here is a characteristic bit of evi- 
dence offered by Major R. F. Meiklejohn, 
of the Royal Warwickshire Regiment. 


Major Meiklejohn’s Story 


“The day was very hot, and we had no 
chance of getting any food, though this was 
given in abundance to the German wounded 
at every large station; and they even had 
to refuse it—having more than they wanted. 
Finally after much protest from us a Ger- 
man officer on the train got us a cup of soup 
each at Mons, in the evening. 

“We traveled all night, going very slowly, 
and with many long stops [some to allow 
the German wounded to have food] and 
received nothing else to eat till the evening 
of the fourth [twenty-four hours later] be- 
yond the bread we had received at Cam- 
brai, and a little water. 

““German Red Cross women refused us 
any food, calling us insulting names and 
spat toward us, telling us they would give 
nothingtothe English Schweinhunde, though 
we told them some of us were very ill and 
all were wounded. German soldiers at 
Aachen and other places climbed up on the 
platforms of the carriages, shaking their 
fists at us, spitting at and abusing us, while 
their officers looked on, saying all English 
should be killed, and-so on. At Aachen 
things looked so threatening that the train 
was moved on out of the station. 

“T myself saw one, and other officers saw 
several German women, dressed as nurses 
and ladies, and wearing the Red Cross, 


deliberately empty bowls of soup on the 
platform before us, saying something about 
giving nothing to ‘English swine.’ 

“Other officers, among whom I under- 
stand was Captain Pelham Burn, of the 
Gordon Highlanders, saw Red Cross women 
spit in the soup before offering it to them. 
Throughout this journey the conduct of 
the German women, especially those dressed 
as Red Cross nurses, was revolting and 
barbarous beyond words; and as a result 
of the continuous brutality of Red Cross 
women and officials many prisoners of war 
besides myself have still a repugnance to 
seeing a Red Cross armlet. 

“During the fifth of September we ap- 
peared to be making a tour of Germany— 
on exhibition, being insulted in every way, 
especially by Red. Cross. women. About 
midday we got a few rusks, thrown into the 
carriage by mistake; and at eight A.M. a 
German officer came past our carriage and, 
hearing us ask for food and seeing it re- 
fused, ordered a Red Cross woman to bring 
us a cup of soup and some sandwiches. 
During this day also soup was emptied on 
the platforms in front of our carriage when 
we asked for it.” 


Further Light on German Character 


Another major—Vandalier, of the Scot- 
tish Rifles—was badly wounded, as indeed 
were most.of his companions in misery. 
Nevertheless -he, for all his wounds, was 
forced, according to his sworn evidence, to 
undergo the following treatment: 

““At the station we were driven into 
closed-in wagons, from which horses had 
just been removed, fifty-two men being 
crowded into the one in which the four 
other officers and myself were. So tight 
were we packed that there was only room 
for some of us to sit down on the floor. The 
floor was coyered fully three inches deep in 
fresh manure, and. the stench of horse urine 
was almost asphyxiating. .We were boxed 
up in this foul wagon with practically no 
ventilation for thirty hours, with no food, 
and no opportunity of attending to pur- 
poses of Nature. 

‘All along the line we were cursed by 
officers and soldiers alike at the various 
stations, and at Mons Bergen I was pulled 
out in front of the wagon by the order of 
the officer in charge of the station, and 
after cursing me in filthy language for some 
ten minutes, he ordered one of his soldiers 
to kick me back into the wagon, which he 
did, sending me sprawling into the filthy 
mess at the bottom of the wagon. 

“‘T should like to mention here that I am 
thoroughly conversant with German, and 
understood everything that was said. Only 
at one station on the road was any attempt 
made on the part of German officers to 
interfere and stop their men from cursing 
us. This officer appeared to be sorry for the 
sad plight in which we were. I should also 
like to mention that two men of the Ger- 
man guard also"appeared to be sympathetic 
and sorry for us; but they were able to do 
little or nothing to protect us.” 

Personally I am inclined to think that 
the most characteristic example of Prussian 
cruelty is contained in the simple recital of 
Lieut. H. G. Henderson, of the Duke of 
Wellington’s Regiment. Says Lieutenant 
Henderson: ; 

“ Arriving at Tourcoing we were put into 
a theater, and I spent the night on some 
straw shivering from wet and cold, with no 
covering. In the morning we were marched 
to the station, and there we waited. I lay 
down on the ground, and while there a 
German officer came in with a bulldog. 
The dog came up to me and licked my face, 
whereupon the officer kicked it, at the 
same time making some sneering remark 
about an Engldnder, at which all the sol- 
diers laughed.” 

I leave it to the reader to say which was 
the bigger brute of the two—the friendly 
bulldog that licked the face of the young 
Englishman lying wounded on the earth or 
the officer, owner of the dog, who kicked it. 
The Ayes have it—the officer wins without 
a struggle. How ashamed of him the dog 
must have been! 

But the crowning example of humane 
treatment according to Prussian interpre- 
tation of the phrase is contained in the 
story told by Lieutenant Dennys, of the 
Somerset Light Infantry. First reciting 
the fact of his capture, after being badly 
wounded, Lieutenant Dennys goes on to 
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tell how finally he reached the railroad 
station at Lille and what followed: 

“The ambulance drew up at the entrance 
and a German hospital nurse, who spoke 
English, came to the door and asked me if I 
could walk. I said I thought I could if it 
was not far, but that I had no clothes. I 
was then lying on a stretcher under a 
blanket, with nothing on but a pair of socks 
and a bit of string which acted as a sling for 
my arm. 

“However, the lack of clothes did not 
seem to worry the nurse, who repeated with 
great vigor that I must get up and walk to 
the buffet, a distance of eighty to one hun- 
dred yards, through a crowd of German 
troops and French civilians. 

“After many protestations I got out and 
wrapped the blanket round me; this caused 
awful indignation with my nurse, who said 
that the blanket belonged to the ambulance 
and that I could on no account have it to 
wrap myself in, and I must put it back; 
this I flatly refused to do, so after a short 
argument a German sentry was called up, 
who took my blanket away, put the point 
of his bayonet very close behind me, and 
urged me to ‘March! March!’ which, after 
one or two gentle prods, I did for about one 
hundred yards through a hilarious crowd 
of Germans, who much enjoyed the joke. 

“When I reached the buffet I found it 
full of German wounded lying on rough 
wooden beds; I was taken to one of these, 
presented with a shirt and a pair of a most 
peculiar sort of linen pants that tied with 
tapes round the ankles. ; 

“‘T lay there till evening quiet and undis- 
turbed except for one incident: The nurses 
had a habit of throwing handfuls of ciga- 
rettes into the air for whoever’s bed they 
should land on. This, as far as I could see, 
was the only way of distributing anything, 
as the beds were so closely packed; there 
was no aisle, and consequently no way of 
reaching the ones in the center. By chance 
one of these cigarettes landed on my bed; 
I picked it up, put it in my mouth, and in 
a moment of rash gratitude said ‘Danke’ 
to my neighbor, who was lighting his, and 
whose match I was hoping to share. 

“The next thing I knew was that my 
cigarette had gone, and everybody seemed 
to be yelling at me. Four nurses and three 
orderlies assembled at the foot of my bed 
and helped to swell the din, which chiefly 
seemed to consist of ‘Engldnder Schwein’ 
and ‘Engldnder kaput.’ However, later on 
I was allowed a cup of coffee without any 
vocal accompaniment.” 


En Route to Prison 


“Tn the evening I was again put into a 
motor ambulance, this time being carried 
there on a stretcher. I was placed on the 
platform on my stretcher for a minute or 
two while the orderly was getting some- 
body to help lift me in, when an individual 
with a black beard arrived, who, on learning 
that I was an Engldnder, was seized with a 
wild desire to spit in my face; he stood over 
me and commenced to prepare in a most 
unpleasant way, but luckily for me, just as 
I calculated he must be about ready, the 
ambulance driver intervened and pushed 
him away. This chauffeur turned out to be 
quite a good fellow, for when on the way 
to the hospital, after he lost his way and 
had sent an orderly to find it, he came and 
gave me cigarettes, and attempted an 
amicable conversation which did not get 
very far. True, he took all the cigarettes, in- 
cluding the one I was smoking, away again 
when the orderly came back, but I suppose 
he had to do that.” 

It would appear that some gentle phase 
of the Prussian psychology which induces 
Red Cross workers to spit in the faces of 
wounded men likewise manifests itself in the 
act of a sentry forcing a naked man with a 
shattered arm to parade through a jeering 
crowd. The officer who kicked the bulldog 
had congenial fellows evidently. To the 
recital I would add but one more bit of 
evidence—that of a lance corporal who tells 
how a Highlander with his left hip blown 
almost entirely away was nevertheless com- 
pelled to show himself to derisive audiences 
at each stopping place; and having stated 
this the witness goes on to add: ‘‘ We were 
packed in wagons, about sixty to a wagon, 
and traveled that night and next day; there 
was no room to lie down or even for nearly 
all the men to sit down. 

(Concluded on Page 78) 
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fifty years of experience that Glid- 
den has had in giving satisfaction 
to the world’s most exacting users, 
in the big industries, and among 
practical painters and house- 


holders. 
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Endurance Auto Finishes, Architectural 
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Think of it—only one coat of Glidden 
Endurance Auto Finish and you have a 
new looking car. 

You can easily do it yourself and in less 
than 48 hours you’ll be driving again. ! 

You'll have a rich, brilliant finish that 
will give you lasting satisfaction. 

Go to your regular dealer. If he can- 
not supply you, send $1.25 (Canadian 
Imperial Quart $1.50) for one quart of 
Auto Finish Black to—The Glidden Co., 
1513 Berea Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. Canadian 
Address, Toronto, Ontario. 


Note to Dealers—Send at once for our Marketing 
Book of Glidden Endurance Auto Finishes, 


Paint Your Ford for $1.25 
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(Concluded from Page 76) 

“The first-aid dressings were taken out 
of our tunics, and no attention was paid to 
any slight wounds; they were not even 
dressed. The badly wounded were sepa- 
rated and taken away. This was at the 
coal-shed place. 

“After twenty-four hours in the train 
we got half a tub of soup. This was the 
first food we got. It did not come to more 
than about three mouthfuls each. We had 
nothing to eat it with except some old 
sardine tins, broken bottles and such like, 
which we picked up at the station. We 
arrived at Hameln in afternoon of the 
twenty-fourth. They gave us a slice of dry 
bread each day and occasionally a drop of 
water. There were two holes about one 
foot long and six inches high in each wagon; 
that was all the ventilation we had. 

“During the journey when we stopped at 
stations the Germans would come in with 
revolvers and make us give up our over- 
coats. By the time we got to Hameln all 
the coats were taken from us. All the 
water we got was from Red Cross nurses 
occasionally. No water was ever served to 
us as aration. One day when we were call- 
ing out for water an English-speaking Ger- 
man, who was very affable, said of course 
we could have water, and got buckets of 
water, which he sluiced all over us in the 
wagon.” 

It might be argued in defense of our 
enemy that these things happened in 1914 
and that the treatment of prisoners may 
haveimproved since then. It is undoubtedly 
a fact, and is conceded as a fact by the Brit- 
ish Government, that English prisoners are 
probably not being subjected at present to 
thesame hideous barbarities that took place 
in the earlier stages of the war, though at 
the same time there are grave reasons for 
believing, according to what I recently 
have been told in London by persons in 
position to know, that English prisoners in 
German prison camps would now be starv- 
ing to death were it not for the food sent 
them, through the good offices of neutral 
nations, from home. 


Italian Prisoners Starved 


But if the leopard does not change his 
spots it is quite apparent that the Prussian 
doesn’t change his either. It will doubtless 
beof interest to the hundreds of thousands of 
Italian-born Americans who have enrolled 
in our national army, to learn from indis- 
putable evidence that at the present time 
Italian prisoners taken by the Germans in 
their great 1917 offensive are undergoing 
frightful privations in German laagers. For 
some reason the Germans appear lately to 
have singled out their Italian captives for 
strafing of the most barbarous sort. The 
testimony on this head comes not from 
Italians but from invalided and exchanged 
British soldiers who within the last few 
weeks have been brought out of Germany. 
The evidence furnished for publication in 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post is short but 
convincing. For example, Corporal A. F. 
Borden, of the First Canadian Mounted 
Rifles, deposes as follows ‘concerning the 
camp at Stendal in Germany, where he was 
confined: 

“The Italian prisoners were treated very 
cruelly. They were practically starved. 
We supplied them with all the food we 
could spare over the wires and they crowded 
round to get the food and they were often 
beaten back at the point of the bayonet, 
and one man was shot at nine yards and 
died the next day.” 

Lance Corporal Horace Hills, of the 
Seventh Suffolks, offers corroborative evi- 
dence to show a similar state of affairs 
existing at the camp in Langensalza. This 
is Hill’s statement: “They [the Italians] 
had traveled three or four days and had had 
nothing at all to eat. After they arrived 
soup was brought in, and as: they were 
starving they rushed at it. The Germans 
then dashed forward and stabbed them 
with their swords and bayonets and killed 
and wounded a lot. Seven or eight Italians 
were dying every day in the camp of starva- 
tion. They had no parcels. I saw an Eng- 
lishman give an Italian bread and the 
Italian went down on his knees and kissed 
his hands.” 

Another lance corporal—by name H. J. 
Dadd, of the Second London Regiment— 
who likewise was kept at this laager in 
Langensalza, states, according to the tran- 
script put in my hands: 

“There is a strong feeling amongst the 
English prisoners that something should be 
done for the Italian prisoners, who are being 
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badly fed and generally pulled and knocked 
about, and who are, I understand, in our 


camp dying at the rate of six or seven a day — 


through starvation and dysentery. I have 
seen them run to pick up a piece of carrot 
peel.” ; 

It would seem that the conspiracy to 
starve Italian prisoners to death during the 
last few months must have been a general 
one, because fromstill a third prison camp— 
the one at Miinster—a permanently dis- 
abled soldier, one Private G. M. Hart, ar- 
riving in a neutral country and, having no 
knowledge that certain of his comrades 
from other parts of Germany had brought 
similar stories, made this declaration: 

“The Italians at Miinster where I was 
kept are badly treated and starving. I 
have seen Italians make a frenzied attack 
on loads of turnip tops being brought to the 
camp, and getting through a cordon of 
fixed bayonets to seize the vegetables for 
food. This occurred in November and 
December, 1917.” 

There is no use multiplying. The record 
stands complete; fully fifty British soldiers 
returning home from all parts of Germany 
have substantially the same thing to say of 
the state of Italian prisoners on German 
soil. And presumably this is the fashion of 
humane treatment that is in store for 
American prisoners too. 


The British Sailor’s Story 


Quite by chance, in going through the 
great mass of previously unprinted docu- 
mentary evidence which was placed at my 
disposal by Lord Newton and Mrs. Living- 
stone, of the Committee on the Treatment 
by the Enemy of British Prisoners of War, 
I happened upon a copy of a letter written 
by a British sailor who was invalided into 
Switzerland after enduring captivity in a 
German camp for many months. In a crude 
but most graphic fashion this disabled Brit- 
ish seaman told of as horrible a thing as 
I have yet heard about. I decided to re- 
produce his letter—punctuation, spelling, 
grammar and all—just as it was set down 
in the man’s own way, and here it is: 

““Now about a man named Genower his 
death; also the Death of Michael Murphy, 
have the German’s sent the cause of or how 
they came by their Death’s Well we will 
Take Genower’s Death first, he was con- 
fined in cells, the reason was this as far as I 
can certify, when the barge left Maser, that 
is the name of a factory where they Make 
gun-cotton and Hyddite but our men wont 
work inside the factory, they work outside 
Making Roads, well as I said when the 
barge leaves the Maser, with the Men and 
arrived at the Brandenburg jetty, Men are 
told off to Make the Barge secure unhappily 
Genower jumped off the barge before it 
stopped, the consequence was a German 
hit Genower in the face with the Muzzle of 
his rifle and cut it, Genower went to the 
Doctor and had his face dressed, a few days 
after they came and put him in cells with- 
out any trial whatever and there he re- 
mained till his Death. 

“The cell Barrack is all Build of wood, 
something like Match Boarding, they had 
a stove in the Passage of the cells, Well one 
forenoon in winter say about 11-45 a. m. 
just before Dinner, we saw smoke rising 
from the cells, at the time we thought it 
was the Parcel office on fire which is Next 
to the cells, and took no notice till one of 
the men shouted the cells were on fire, with 
that we all made our way to the cells as fast 
as Possible one man by the name of Betts 
had a large hatchet, which with a few 
strong blows would had smashed the sides 
in but he was not allowed to use it and it 
was taken away by a german, and not one 
of the Naval Ratings was allowed to go 
Near the cells. 

“T myself was there on the spot, they 
Placed a guirdon of German soldiers at a 
distance of 60 yards around the cells with 
rifles loaded and fixed bayonets so as we 
could not get near. During the meantime 
Nothing was being done to get the Prisoners 
out, or Put the fire out, I happen to make 
inquiries of the interpreter of the cells who 
was a Russian I asked him what was the 
Reason the cell Door was not opened when 
the fire was first Noticed and he told me 
that the Sentry who was a Private soldier 
Dared not open any of the Doors till the 
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under Officer came and gave him orders to 
do so, consequently the door Leading to the 
cells was Never opened, and we could hear 
the Poor fellows inside screaming it was 
heartrending and all us chaps standing 
there helpless. Afterwards I heard that 
the Key of the cells was Lost, also I heard, 
that Genower tried to get out through the 
small square window, but was run through 
with the sentry’s Bayonet but that I cannot 
vouch for it is only what I heard, 5 russians 
1 french and 1 Englishman was Burnt to 
Death. 

“About Murphy’s Death I could not get 
the Proper Reason, only that he was shot 
through the stomach with an explosive Bul- 
let at a distance of about 4 yards Range 
and when we went to go to his barrack 
from the mine a distance of about 200 yards 
he fell several times and the Posten threat- 
ened to strike him with the butt of his rifle 
he died the same night.”’ 

Farther along in the papers I found a 
copy of another statement which appeared 
to bear upon the same case, and upon in- 
quiry was told that a mechanical engineer 
named George La Porte, who had been 
released as disabled in September of 1917, 
on reaching Switzerland told a story con- 
firmative of the preceding narrative. At 
that time La Porte did not know any de- 
position regarding the horror at Branden- 
burg camp had been given by any other 
man. His story, which is confirmative in 
every respect of the death of Genower— 
whom La Porte calls Genoa—is this: 

“T do not remember the date when the 
cells were burnt down. Being an eyewit- 
ness I claim to be an authority. The cause 
of the fire was not known but what is 
known, a British bluejacket, Genoa [Ge- 
nower], a French soldier, and five Russians 
were burnt alive without any attempt being 
made to release them. I went down with 
some men whose intention it was to save 
life. What I saw was Genoa [Genower] 
forcing the upper part of his body through 
the small window he had broken. The 
sentry seeing him drove his bayonet through 
the man’s chest and sent him reeling back 
into the fire. 

““A rush forward was made to break the 
place open, but we were driven off by other 
armed Germans who had arrived on the 
scene. I attach a photo of the funeral of 
the victims.” 


Kultur in East Africa 


Americans will probably be interested to 
know how the Germans treated British 
civilians whom they took prisoners in Ger- 
man East Africa at the beginning of the 
war. Many of these prisoners were mission- 
aries. Others were gently born English- 
women who had gone out to Africa as nurses 
and as teachers. 

They were gently bred Christian folk, 
these unfortunates; and assuredly, when 
they bear witness, what they jointly and 
severally say is worthy of belief. Here isa 
description, in the calm dispassionate lan- 
guage of the official report on file in the 
London Foreign Office, touching on one 
experience of a file of civilian captives who 
were being moved across country by their 
German warders: 

“Before entering Bejamoyo township the 
caravan was halted, that the porters, as- 
karis and the rest might be formed into a 
close procession. The porters were directed 
to sing as they went, so as to attract the 
people, and thus it was that the streets 
were lined by excited crowds collected to 
look at the prisoners. These were drawn 
up, on exhibition for half an hour outside 
the Boma, surrounded by a crowd of natives 
and Arabs who were left free to amuse 
themselves by a competition in insult and 
invective. The evidence is cumulative as 
to the hardship and privation—in many 
cases quite gratuitous—to which the pris- 
oners generally were subjected on these 
marches.” 

It is of evidence that these civilian pris- 
oners, none of whom had borne arms, were 
driven on long marches; that in the midst 
of plenty they were fed on starvation ra- 
tions; that they were flogged, some of 
them, by a drunken German gang boss in 
captain’s uniform, absolutely without cause; 
that they were forced, men and women 
alike, to sleep on cement floors without 
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mattresses or blankets for weeks on end 
that native negro servants and soldiers we 
permitted to shove them about and strike 
and beat them; that for trivial or fanciec 
offenses ministers of the gospel were locke¢ 
in punishment cells of corrugated ir 
where they remained, exposed to terri 
heat from the African sun by day and to 
biting cold of the African nights, for weeks 
on end. i 
For doing something or other a Bri 
planter named Wickham was locked up ir 
a chicken house from which the fowls we} 
driven out in order that he might be driver 
in. Wickham was six feet and one inch ir 
height. The height of his prison was five 
feet six inches. And he stayed there thre 
days. But for white men in a black lané 
worse indignities than any of these wer 
reserved. Again I quote from the officia 
statement: Fi 
“Civilians as well as service prisoner 
had to work every day from seven-thi 
to eleven and from two-thirty to five. The 
work was hard, and in the climate anc 
without sun helmets these hours were 
cessive. Apart from that the work was, 
committee feel sure, made degrading ay 
design, and wasinvariably carried out unde} 
native supervision. It included such thin ' 
as drawing water from a well at whic 
native women were working, and carryil 
it four hundred yards to the camp; carrying 
water and sand for native masons engage¢ 
in building operations and acting as the 
laborers; dragging a lorry containing emp' 
drums from the camp to a well near ¢ 
native encampment, the men being ins 
ciently clothed and without socks or boots, 


Further Testimony 


“Mr. Scott Brown [a civilian prisoner 
says that it was the work of a certain num 
ber of men to clear the sanitary buckets 
the native guard. These buckets had to 
carried out of the camp and emptied in ¢ 
pit some little distance off. At times t 
men were employed in the useless work 0} 
emptying these pits, standing up to thei 
knees in the filth. On several occasions 
prisoners were sent out of the camp undel 
native guard to collect cow dung, whiek 
they had to place in sacks with their nakec 
hands. 7 

“Peculiarly degrading tasks were re 
served for the service men. Four of then 
were set to clear out a pit into which all the 
offal of the camp had been thrown. | 
stench rising from this was such that t 
men were all confined to their beds on one 
and the same day. Again on numerous 
occasions service men were sent un 
native guards to carry ox hides from th 
camp to a Kraal some considerable distan¢ 
away. They then had to scrape and b 
the skins in manure. After an interva 
was their task to dig them up, scrape t 
again, and in a stinking condition 
them back on poles to the camp thro 
the askari barracks and the Indian 
campment. _ 

“Referring to what one would regar 
the least degrading of the tasks which 
committee have mentioned—that of di 
ging the lorry through the Town—A 
deacon Woodward, speaking with forty: 
years of experience of East Africa, inel 
ing twenty-five years in German | 
Africa, says that for a white man to 
forced to perform such work is most 
grading in the eyes of the natives, and 
regard to the task of working with the 
the committee are informed that it is 
customary for white men to work with 
hoe in tropical Africa, and as a resul 
their being required to do so at Tabora} 
recorded that it became current talk am: 
the natives in the Kilimanjaro dist 
some hundreds of miles away, that 
English had become slaves to the Germ 
and were carrying buckets and stones 
their heads. At Tabora itself the Bri 
prisoners came to be generally spok 
by the natives as slaves, the Swahili 
malika, which they applied to them, be 
stated to be from an African point of 
a peculiarly offensive term, never used 
one African with reference to another un 
less he wishes violently to insult him.” 

Add it all up, you stay-at-home readers—| 
the things that happened in 1914 in No’ 
ern Europe and in East Africa, the t 
that have happened since in German pri 
camps, the things that must at this 
minute be happening in those Ge 
prison camps—and decide for yourself wha' 
the sum total of the humane treatmen 
promised by the Germans for Ameri 
boys is apt to be. a 
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THE GREAT AND ONLY LESLEY 


(Continued from Page 11) 


astonishing rapidity. As Mr. Benedict was 
leaving the theater he wasted a glance on 
his juvenile man. That devoted disciple of 
the drama was sullenly kicking his way 
into his ragged trousers—and incidentally 
staging the only convincing bit of panto- 
mime in his short career. It’ was good 
enough to hold Mr. Benedict’s attention. 
He noted the downcast eye and the sagging 
lip, and some faint and hitherto undiscov- 
ered human instinct stirred in the mana- 
gerial breast. Business had been very good 
in Pewahmo; Mr. Benedict’s share of the 
night’s receipts was safely tucked away 
where no creditor could find it; and it 
occurred to him that he could afford to be 
generous. A silver half dollar spun through 
the air and clattered on the floor at Joe’s feet. 

“There, kid!” said he. “Buy your girla 
box of candy!” 

He departed without waiting for Joe’s 
stammered thanks, warmed by the con- 
sciousness of a worthy act. “And that,” 
thought Mr. Benedict, ‘‘will keep him 
hanging on a couple of weeks longer any- 


y.’ 

Joe followed him to the door, opened it 
a few inches, and watched the manager 
until he turned out of the alley into the 
main street. He was headed for the hotel, 
and Joe heaved a sigh of relief, for he knew 
that Benedict would soon be playing poker 
with his host, and out of the way for the 
rest of the night. 

Returning to the scene of his late ac- 
tivities Joe laid hold of a trunk and dragged 
it into the nearest dressing room. In less 
than half a minute the Richard Hare suit 
was hanging over the back of a chair, anda 
cascade of collars and ties had come to light. 

“Might as well go the whole hog,” said 
Joe to himself as he fumbled expertly in 
the bottom of the trunk for the mustard- 
colored spats of Lord Montsevern. 

Four minutes later an extremely natty 
gentleman viewed as much of his magnifi- 
cence as was visible in the small dingy 
mirror, transferred two silver coins from 
the discarded trousers to the elegant light- 
blue waistcoat of Richard Hare, thumbed 
his tall collar, tugged at his scarf, turned 
out the light and departed, walking swiftly 
on his toes. 

The other coin troubled Joe somewhat. 
It was a silver dollar, and to get it he had 
betrayed the trust reposed in him as prop- 
erty man. Joe had peddled four thirty- 
cent passes at a discount for cash, and had 
pocketed the money. It was wrong—crim- 
inal, in fact—but what is a penniless youth 
to do when the lady of his love promises to 
eat oysters with him? 


Biddy, a little frightened and nervous, 
was waiting for him at Cusick’s place, 
which was empty of other customers save 
for a large fat-faced gentleman stolidly eat- 
ing a steak in the far corner of the room. 

“T thought you’d never come!” she 
whispered as Joe hung up The Silver King’s 
best hat. Then she caught her breath sud- 
denly. “My! But you’re all dressed up 
to-night! And what a perfectly gorgeous 
suit! I simply adore that shade of blue!’’ 

“Yes,” said Joe casually as he seated 
himself. “I kind of like it myself.” 

“Do you know’”—and Biddy leaned 
toward him impulsively—‘‘you’re much 
better looking than I thought. I’m thrilled 
to death to be sitting here with such a ter- 
ribly handsome man!”’ 

Joe blushed to the very roots of his wavy 
hair—truly he had not been an actor long 
enough to hurt!—and sought to change the 
subject, but at this point a large calm 
Swedish waitress drew near to take the 
order. Fate had assigned but one line to 
this anonymous member of the cast—one 
line, but a pregnant one; and one impor- 
tant bit of stage business. Joe handed the 
bill of fare to Biddy. 

““What’ll it be?”’ he asked with all the 
nonchalance of great wealth. ‘Pick out 
something nice.” 

“Oh, oysters, of course! Don’t you just 
adore oysters? I do, but my aunt can’t 
bear them on the table. . . . N ow, let’s 
see 

The evita waitress shifted her slippered 
feet and spoke her line. 

“Cream stew, it bane purty gude,” said 
she, and lapsed into silence. 

“Cream stew!” cried Biddy. “With 
oodles and oodles of butter in it! That 
would be lovely, but—it’s thirty-five 
cents?” Her tone changed a statement of 


fact into a question. Joe answered it b 
lifting his right hand from the table in| 
slight gesture, an indifferent flip of the fy 
gers, as who should say: ‘Pray, wha 
thirty-five cents to me?” 

“Two cream stews,” ordered Joe car 
lessly—a decision lightly made, but heay 
with consequences. Had the choice i 
clined to fried oysters or oysters on tl 
half shell his little world would have co; 
tinued to wag on undisturbed and tl 
whole round world would have been t} 
loser. One cannot be too careful with oy 
ters, in season or out of season. 

The Swedish waitress ambled away + 
the kitchen, leaving Biddy and Joe : 
enjoy what little remained of their hapr 
ness—to be precise, eight minutes by © 
sick’s clock. What did they say to ea 
other during those eight minutes? It do 
not matter. Fate was hurrying the 
swiftly to the climax, and their drama hi 
become one of action rather than word 
Joe posed and Biddy was thrilled, and | 
engrossed were they that they did not ey; 
notice the entrance of the fourth memb| 
of the cast—a sleek, black tomcat, whi 
padded softly in from the kitchen and g| 
down to regard them with a round yellc| 
stare. They did not even notice the wa’ 
ress as she advanced, bearing two stear 
ing bowls on a huge tray. The tray bei) 
in front of her the waitress did not noti 
the cat, and so at the appointed time ai| 
place the climax came upon them a 
as a climax should come—suddenly aj) 
without warning. And mark you, fif 
rehearsals could not have produced su, 
perfect codrdination, such flawless synchi 
nism. 

The waitress planted her broad Swedi) 
foot squarely on the cat’s tail, the ¢| 
squalled, the waitress jumped and lost bh) 
balance, the tray tipped forward, and ji) 
as the startled Joe lifted his head a Niaga, 
of hot milk and cream and oysters a} 
melted country butter grazed his chin a! 
went cascading down the immaculate fra) 
of the light-blue suit—the borrowed suit 
Richard Hare! Above the crashing | 
crockery, the wailing of the waitress a/ 
the complaint of the outraged feline TC 
the dry howl of a wretched and a rue 
young man: 

“Now look what you done! Look wt 
you done!” 


A few minutes later an agitated cou) 
turned swiftly into a quiet side street. T) 
low-hanging trees, the screening hedg| 
the mellow moonlight and the deep po! 
of shade made it an ideal spot for sen! 
mental strollers, but the girl, clinging di 
perately to the boy’s arm, was barely i 

} 


to keep pace with his long nervous strid 
Joe seemed determined to turn Love 
Lane into a speedway. 

“Don’t walk—so fast!’’ panted Bide 
“T—I’m all out—of breath!”’ 

“‘T’ve got to hurry, I tell you!” onal 
Joe. ‘‘There’s a bottle of cleaning co" 
pound at the theater es 

“But a minute or two—won’t make al 
difference—and I’m so sorry 2 ; 

Joe laughed a bitter mirthless laugh. 7 

“And you’re the one that went al 
asked for all that extra butter too!” 

“But I didn’t know. Please don’t} 
mad—at me—just because you got a fi) 
spots on your coat 

“Spots! I’m soaking wet clear to | 
knees—soaking wet! And like as not } 
never come out!’ 

“T’m awfully sorry. It—it’s just ters 
ble. Can’t you make Cusick buy you ¢ 
other suit?” 

“Tn time to play East Lynne next Tu 
day night? Bah!”’ 

“It’s spoiled my whole evening—upi 
everything—and we were having such 
wonderful time too! Please! I can’t wi 
any faster!” 

Joe halted suddenly. 

“You can take your own time frit 
here,” said he. “It’s only a few steps) 
your front gate.”’ 

“Well, I never!” exclaimed Biddy, 
tween amazement and anger. ‘“‘ You wor 
even see me home?”’ 

“ Sorry—can’t spare the time—got ) 
hurry—good-by!” 

Joe twitched his arm free from the eli1~ 
ing fingers and was gone, almost at a Tl 
His last words were thrown casually ov 
his shoulder. And here we take leave 

(Continued on Page 83) 
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Stewart Instrument Board for 


we 
Ford Sedan and Coupélet Models $15 


Y OU have not fully experienced the pleasures 
of motoring unless your Ford car is equipped 
with Stewart Accessories. 


Stewart Accessories not only increase the pleas- 
ures of your motoring, but also increase the 
service and efficiency of your Ford car. 


The Stewart line of accessories for Ford cars is com- 
plete. It embraces practically every accessory needed. 


Note closely the illustrations on this page. Each 
shows an accessory which you need—an accessory which 
will make your Ford a better automobile. 


First of all, you need the Stewart Speedometer and 
Instrument Board for Fords, shown in the illustration at 
the bottom of this page. Observe how it adds to the 
appearance of the Ford car; fills up that unsightly gap 
below the windshield; brings the speedometer up into a 
position where it can be easily seen. 


The Instrument Board is made of selected wood with 
black satin eggshell finish. Very handsome; looks like 
a built-in part of the Ford car. Clock, headlight switch, 
starter control, primer, and other accessories can be easily 
added to the board. 


Here is an important feature. The Board when in- 
stalled rests firmly against the steering column. Elimi- 
nates all vibration from the steering wheel. 


The Speedometer is of the regular Stewart magnetic 
type, same as is furnished as standard equipment on 95% 
of all makes of automobiles. Has 60-mile rotating speed 
dial; 100,000-mile season register; 100-mile trip register 
which can be reset to any mile or tenth of a mile. 


There can be no doubt about your needing this Stewart 
accessory. You need it to tell you how far and how fast 
you drive. You need it to check your tire mileage and your 
gasoline and oil consumption. You need it for following 
road guides when touring. 


When you consider its many advantages, you really 
cannot afford to be without it. The price is astonishingly 
low—only $12 for the complete outfit including the in- 
strument board, speedometer and all fittings. Don’t let 


Increase the Pleasures of Motoring 


the small amount of $12 stand between you and the 
service and satisfaction a Stewart Speedometer will give 
to you. 

There is also a Stewart Instrument Board for Ford 
Sedan and Coupélet models at $15. 


The Stewart V-Ray Searchlight is a much-needed 
accessory for your Ford. This searchlight is something 
new in design and construction. Nothing like it on the 
market. It is a scientifically designed searchlight which 
projects an intense, piercing beam of light away down the 
road. The back is fitted with a reducing mirror, at no 
extra cost. A universal bracket permits you to turn the 
searchlight in any direction—up, down, front, back, or 
to either side. The price is only $5. 


Stewart V-Ray Spark Plug will put new life and ““‘pep”’ 
into your Ford engine. Gives a quick, intense spark 
which means perfect combustion, smoother running of 
engine, greater economy and efficiency. 


The Stewart Lens provides a flood of evenly distributed 
glareless light which illumines the full width of the road 
including side ditches. Gives the best driving light at 
low cost—only $2 per pair. Meets all legal requirements. 


For safety’s sake you must have a Stewart hand- 
operated Warning Signal. Its powerful, penetrating, 
warning sound can be heard above all other noises. Very 
handsome in appearance; sturdy and durable in construc- 
tion. None better sold at any price. 


For your Ford’s protection you need the Stewart 
Autoguard both front and rear. It is furnished with 
special brackets which fit the Ford car without any cut- 
ting, boring of holes, or other alterations. When installed, 
looks like a built-in part of the car. 


The Stewart Autoguard not only protects your Ford 
car against damage but adds much to its appearance. 
The rear model includes a tire-carrier which holds two 
tires. Also includes license bracket and rear lamp bracket. 


See your dealer today. Ask him to show you the 
Stewart Accessories for Ford cars. Don’t be without 
them any longer. You will never be fully satisfied with 
your Ford car until it is Stewart-equipped. 


Stewart Accessories are sold by leading accessory 
dealers, jobbers and garages everywhere. 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


(Western Price, $15.50) 


strument Board for Ford Cars 
(Western Price, $12.50) 


Stewart Speedometer and In- $12 
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=. T was a foregone cer- 
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; i 2 \ tainty that the recent 
G ik ( 7) announcement of The 
@ ] = =/f Brunswick Method. of 
3) IB Do * #\Reproduction would 
4 


create a nation-wide sensation! 


It heralded new standards in the 
Art of Modern Music, bringing the 
utmost in phonographic reproduc- 
tion. It brings a super-Brunswick. 


G i 
a PaGll Such anattainment wasinevitable 

Way Ve —this great improvement was the 
Q 

2) u goal of phonograph makers 
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WIE Opens a New Epoch 

iS J 

i NE The Brunswick Method of Re- 
(6) ll production is one of the supreme 
© (|B achievements in phonographic 
>) IW history. 

| es ; Now the new Brunswick becomes 
QI AS ip the pattern-type, the standard for 
Q =H critical comparison. Artists have 
2 =| ||P never heard before their records 
Cl ell] played with such fidelity. 
a {= B The Brunswick Method of 
Y =] Reproduction includes two fa- 

3 | Ls | : mous features: The Ultona, 


LUD HIE our new all-record player, 
ae and The Brunswick 
Tone Amplifier. 
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These wonderful in- 
ventions belong solely 
to The Brunswick, and 
cannot be obtained on 
any other instrument. 
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Now every record— 
whatever make—is 
played on The Bruns- 
wick at its best. Tones 
are infinitely truer. 
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A Brunswick Triumph 


How The Brunswick Method of Reproduction Departs ao | 
from Old-Time Standards and Crudities Ay) 


Ends Handicaps 


The Ultona is one of the unique 
features of The Brunswick Method 
of Reproduction. 


The Ultona is adapted, at the 
turn of a hand, to any type of rec- 
ord. It is practically automatic. 


The Ultona revolutionizes old 
ways of playing. It removes all 
limitations. Every record is played 
at its best, whatever make. 


Each type of record is reproduced 
according to its exact requirements 
—the proper diaphragm, the exact 
needle, the precise weight. 


The Ultona is not an attachment, 
not a makeshift. 


It is a distinctly new creation, 
such as you have never known 
before. 


Feulltona 


in position for playing 
Pathé Records 


= 


The Brunswick now gives you 
absolute freedom in choosing selec- 
tions, regardless of makes of records. | 
And the assurance of superior tone. 


Hear The Brunswick 
First 


With the coming of these latest 
advancements you cannot afford to 
buy before you hear The Brunswick. 
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It is absolutely different. It 
offers unrivaled and exclusive bet- 
terments. 
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Once you hear it, you’ll agree 
with other music lovers that this is 
the one instrument you must have. 
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A Brunswick Dealer will be glad 
to play this super-Brunswick for 
you and explain the new Brunswick : 
Method of Reproduction. 


Brunswick Models 
Prices $32.50 to $7,500 al 
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THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE- 
COLLENDER COMPANY 
General Offices: CHICAGO 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of 
the United States, Mexico and Canada 


PHONOGRAPHS IN 


Tae O Cm 


Canadian Distributors: 


Musical Merchandise Sales Co 
Excelsior Life Building 


Toronto 


DEALERS: 


Write for our Profitable 
Plan with all the details 
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(Continued from Page 80) 
oor little Biddy Bradley, a lonely figure 
-anding at a corner of the street, quivering 
ith a mixture of disappointment and ex- 
speration, and listening to the rapid thud 
* departing footsteps. 

“Oh!” she cried, and stamped her foot. 
‘Oh! I wish he’d tried it! I wish he had! 
That a slapping I’d have given him!” 

At this very moment a fat-faced gentle- 
‘an was buying into a poker game in a 
ack room at the Pewahmo Hotel. 

“Saw a funny thing just now over at 
‘usick’s,”’ said he, addressing the com- 
any at large. “An actor was in there with 

ir] ——” 

Deal ’em up!” interrupted Mr. Bene- 
et, who was losing. 

“And that big cow of a waitress dumped 
couple of bowls of oyster stew all over 
'm—like to drownded him. You never 
eard a feller holler so loud in your life. 
‘ell, he had a holler coming, I guess. 
yster stew ain’t no great benefit to a light- 
ue suit.” 

| Mr. Benedict jumped as if stung. 

| “A light-blue suit! Was it the kid that 
ays the drum in the band?” 

“T dunno what he plays in the band, but 

)’s the one that carries the handbills.”’ 
| Mr. Benedict leaped to his feet with a 
\dden burst of savage profanity. 
“The swellest suit in the bunch!” he 
ed. “I'll be back in a few minutes. 
»omebody watch my stack.” 
*«Tain’t necessary,” said the fat-faced 
an calmly. ‘‘ You're the only stranger in 
e game.” 
Thus it happened that as a breathless 
id badly frightened young man swung 
to the main street and turned in the direc- 
mm of the theater he heard a harsh voice 
‘hind him—the voice of all voices which 
»had no wish to hear: 

“Hold on a minute! I want to see you!” 
Joe turned his head—and there was Bene- 
ect bearing down upon him. For ‘the 
cond time that night the boy made an 
portant decision—made it without stop- 
‘ng to think. Joe’s first wild impulse was 
‘run, and the loud yell of “‘Stop thief!”’ 
{ve him a second impulse, which was to 
‘ep on running. Mr. Benedict was no 
‘hlete, and moreover he was wasting his 
‘eath in shouts which echoed up and down 
‘e deserted street. Joe saw visions of the 
il, and fear clipped at least three seconds 
‘his time for the first two hundred yards. 

was not a race but a procession. 

In this manner there passed from Pe- 
thmo rapidly and forever the Richard 
lare suit, the Lord Montsevern spats, the 

t of The Silver King and the juvenile man 
(the Excelsior Stars; nor did that terrified 
(bezzler pause to draw breath until the 
iwn was a twinkle of lights behind him, 
id the county road an open highway 
fetching to the state line. 
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_ LARGE white limousine rolled swiftly 
4 along a boulevard in Hollywood, which 
ja suburb of Los Angeles abandoned to 
snshine, flowers and motion-picture stu- 
Os. Jitneys rattled to right and left, fliv- 
\rs honked in shoals, touring cars took 
itice, but the white limousine held on its 
(arse like an ocean liner steaming through 
cishing fleet. 
Pedestrians, recognizing the car and its 
leried chauffeur, paused to stare, for the 
]ssing of the Great and Only Lesley was 
é event even in Hollywood, where scores 
( film favorites live, move, and pay or 
leive their alimony. 
On the seat beside the chauffeur sat Mr. 
Isley’s dresser—valet, he preferred to call 
nself—a very stiff-backed person whose 
an-shaven jowls, tiny ear tufts and man- 
: of polite oblivion marked him for what 
} devoutly hoped the common folk thought 
I was—a high-class English manservant. 
Inside the car lounging far back among 
{> cushions the Great and Only Lesley 
ened and yawned as his private secre- 
'y ran through the morning’s mail. 
‘Another woman’s club tea-fight, eh?” 
dhe listlessly. ‘A beastly bore, Howard, 
t I suppose I must give the dear ladies 
é lose-up. Send them word accepting the 
1itation, and make a note to jot down a 
y things for me tosay. Something clever, 
ward; clever and—light. You know. 
thing serious.” 

Right-o! Clever and light; that’s 
ended to. . . . Now then, here’s 
dther female detective who-thinks she’s 
+a line on you and your family. Want to 
wer her letter?” 

“What does she say?” 


THE SATURDAY 


“Says she thinks you’re English and your 
real name is Lesley-Creighton—with a 
hyphen. Wants to know if you’re not the 


younger son of Nigel Lesley-Creighton of 


some place or other in Surrey. Says you 
have all the family characteristics.” 

The Great and Only Lesley looked dream- 
ily out of the window, just in time to give 
a bevy of high-school girls a treat. 

“The Lesley-Creightons, eh? Rather a 
pity to disappoint her, but say that Mr. 
Lesley begs to offer his respects, and ex- 
plain that for obvious reasons his incognito 
must remain undisturbed. . And she 
thinks I look like an Englishman, eh? Make 
it a nice letter, Howard, on the new cream 
stationery, and I’ll sign it personally.” 

The secretary almost grinned as he bent 
over his notebook. He had been with Les- 
ley for nearly a year, and he had his private 
opinion concerning that carefully preserved 
incognito. Before Lionel Lesley became the 
Great and Only, there had been no mystery 
connected with the trade name of his 
choosing. It had been presumed that the 
rising young actor had availed himself of 
the mummer’s privilege, and had selected 
for himself a combination of syllables at 
once soothing to the ear and easily remem- 
bered by the proletariat. 

Then popularity had swept upon the new 
star, bringing in its wake a personal press 
agent of fertile imagination, and a path- 
finder in his profession. The press agent’s 
first invention had been the title of Great 
and Only. Later it had occurred to him to 
bestow upon his patron a towering but 
shadowy family tree. The story which he 
had written for the newspapers had hinted 
at certain high connections, and had even 
mentioned a white-haired patrician mother 
who could not bear the thought of an hon- 
ored name dragged through miles and miles 
of celluloid; hence, of course, the frankly 
fictitious Lionel Lesley. 

The yarn being the first of its kind in 
connection with a motion-picture actor it 
had made a tremendous hit and been copied 
far and wide. The press agent realizing 
that the lead was a good one had asked for 
more money and had written more stories, 
each supporting the original fiction and 
adding to the general effect. The result had 
been an established conviction in the minds 
of such as believe the printed word; and 
now at the end of three years the star him- 
self, a sedulous reader of his press notices, 
spoke glibly of his incognito and the ob- 
vious reasons for its preservation. There 
were times when he nearly believed in his 
family tree, and on such occasions his as- 
sociates found him very much up stage, and 
haughty as a belted earl. 

Guessing at the Great and Only’s real 
identity had long been a popular pastime 
among film fanatics, and hardly a day 
passed without a letter from someone who 
felt that the secret of the star’s mysterious 
past had been uncovered. 

“And that’ll be about all, I think,” said 
the secretary; “except the requests for 
photographs—seventy-nine of ’em.”’ 

“Only seventy-nine? Did they all in- 
close the twenty-five cents?”’ 

“About a dozen didn’t.” 

“Autograph the others,’ said Lesley, 
“and send them out promptly. Nothing 
tickles a nut like an early response.” 

“Oh, yes! Speaking of nuts,’’ said How- 
ard, “‘here’s a letter I overlooked, from the 
prize nut of the entire collection. Woman 
wants to know if you remember Pewahmo— 
wherever that is—and the two oyster 
stews. Says she recognized you the minute 
you came on the screen, and thinks you’re 
just as handsome as ever. She hopes you 
haven’t forgotten Biddy; she’s glad you’re 
doing so well in pictures; she likes Lionel 
Lesley better than Norval Montressor, but 
thinks the other one came out of a book too; 
and she wants you to know that she’s mar- 
ried now and has a kid five years old. She 
says ——” 

The Great and Only Lesley stretched out 
a languid hand. 

“TLet’s see the letter,’ said he. 

He read it slowly, an amused smile play- 
ing about the corners of his handsome 
mouth. He might have saved that smile 
for the screen; the secretary was not 
watching him. When he had finished he 
crumpled the letter into a ball and dropped 
it in Howard’s lap. 

“Never mind answering it,” said Lesley 
with a laugh. “No use wasting stamps on 
crazy people. . Pewahmo. It 
sounds like an Indian name. Well, 
here we areat the workshop again. Ho, hum! 
It’s a dog’s life, Howard, my boy, a dog’s 
life!” (Continued on Page 85) 
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The Battery with the 
exclusive machine- 
pasted plates. 


“Sold on a 15 months 
guaranteed adjust- 
ment plan. 


Exclusive Top Construction 


_ The hard rubber top of each cell in a USL Battery 
is made in one piece and so constructed as to keep 
all liquid inside the battery, thus protecting the case 
from rotting. 


The USL filling tube enables the owner to add just the 
required amount of water ina jiffy and without the fuss of 
measuring the liquid level. These are typical of the de- 
tails that make the USL Starter Battery, with machine- 
pasted plates, the best battery for any make of car. 


Ask your USL service station about trading in your old 
battery for anew powerful USL. They will also give your 
battery FREE inspection any time, regardless of its make. 


US Light and Heat Corporation, Factory: Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Branches: New York Chicago San Francisco Detroit Kansas City Washington, D. C. 
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50c Battery Book FREE 


The ‘‘ Black Mystery Box Explained” is not a mere 
advertisement but a text book on the storage battery, 
used by schools and colleges. It will be sent you free 
if you mention the make and model of your car. 


Prevent Magneto Trouble 


Manufacturers and repair men say, “90% of magneto trouble is due to improper 
lubrication.” Your neglected instruction book says something like this: “Oil the mag- 
neto every 300 to 500 miles with a highly refined light oil.” In spite of all this, many 
motorists persist in using cylinder oil or light mineral oil, which gums and clogs the 
delicate mechanism. Don’t court trouble. Oil your magneto regularly with 


3 =] n = O n e The High Quality Oil 


It’s a highly refined light oil—exactly the kind recommended by magneto manufac- 
turers, repair men and your instruction book. 3-in-One is light enough to lubricate 
just right. Viscous enough to stay in the bearings. Never gums or dries out. Never 
heats up, smokes or burns at highest speed. Won’t freeze. — 
Ford Commutators work better when oiled with 3-in-One. Makes é ade 
starting much easier, even in cold weather. (i 
Stop Spring Squeaks py squirting 3-in-One along the edges and 
on the ends of your springs. Penetrates at once, finds the squeak and kills it. 
Sold at all stores in 50c, 25c and 15c bottles; also in Handy Oil Cans, 25c. 
FREE Generous sample, special circulars for motorists and Dictionary 
of General Uses. Write for them all today. A postal will do. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. , 165 EUH. Broadway, NewYork 


THREE IN ONE OIL 
PREVENTS RUST 
LUBRICATES 
CLEANS AND 
POLISHES 
TALKING MACHINES 
| SEWING MACHINES 
\ TYPEWRITERS & 
ELECTRIC FANS 


Manyfactured by i 
THREE IN ONE OIL COMPANY 
NEW YORK.USA 
PRicE 25 CENTS 
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Tooth Cavities Swarm with 


€ 


Millions of Germs 


Nature’s destructive methods are as eflicient as her creations. 
She is ruthless with anything imperfect. 


When unswallowed food particles dissolve against the teeth or 
under the gumsa mild acid condition results. Acid is unfriendly 
to teeth. It slowly though ceaselessly weakens the hard enamel. 
Cavities appear in the weaker parts of the enamel. Gradually 
but surely the mouth-acids work through the cavities into the 
soft interior pulp—the very life of the tooth. Decay becomes 
more rapid then—and pain occurs. Authorities believe that 
**Acid-Mouth’’ is the chief cause of tooth-decay. Ninety-five 
out of every hundred persons are said to have it. 


Pebeco Tooth Paste is the dentifrice that counteracts ‘‘Acid- 
Mouth.’’? Hence it is the dentifrice that at least ninety-five 
out of every hundred people need and should use constantly. 
And the remaining five of each hundred persons should use 
Pebeco regularly twice a day, because it helps to prevent ‘‘Acid- 
Mouth”’ and because it whitens and brightens the teeth, helps 
to sweeten the breath, and fills the whole mouth with an irre- 
sistibly keen, a/ve feeling and sense of well-being. 


Besides using Pebeco twice a day, visit your dentist twice a year. 
Then you will be sure to have your teeth and gums well cared 
for. And between Pebeco and the dentist, you should be able 
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(Continued from Page 83) 
The star’s daily arrival at the El El 


| Studio was also something of an event, and. 


though no film favorite is ever a hero to the 
‘hired hands this favorite insisted upon an 

outward semblance of respect, no matter 

what lurid comment surged in his wake. 

| Old Davy Gillespie, the gatekeeper, who 

had served queen and country on the sea, 

‘swung wide the door and bowed obse- 

quiously, but after the procession had 

passed he snorted behind his hand. 

~ “Comes aboard, ’e does, like a blinkin’, 

‘bleedin’, goldlace admiral, convoyed fore 

an’ aft. That wooden-faced Perkins, ’e 

won’t let anybody approach ’Is Royal ’Igh- 

ness dead on; whilst the sec’etary, ’e 

‘maneuvers at ’is stern, cuttin’ off torpedo 

attacks an’ two-bit touches. All we need 

now is a salute of Gawd knows ’ow many 
guns, an’ the ’oistin’ of a flag to let every- 
body in ’Ollywood know ’e’s in again!” 

_ The star had no sooner reached his large 
sunny dressing room than Rollinson, the 
assistant director, knocked at the door and 

delivered his message. 

“As you were yesterday, Mr. Lesley, 
please. We have retakes on some of the 
library scenes.”’ 

_ “Damnation!” growled Lesley. ‘‘ What’s 

ithe matter with that infernal camera man?’ 

| “Don’t know, sir. Some of the library 
_ stuff was light-struck. It’s too bad, because 

ll the extra people are here for the carnival 

scenes. Evans is waiting to strike the 

jibrary set and put up that other big inte- 

vior, Mr. Dalton is running round in circles, 

ind he asked me to tell you that we’re 
‘eady to shoot as soon as you are.” 

As this was no more than a polite way of 
usking the star to hurry into his make-up 
uesley very properly took no notice of it. 
de believed in keeping underlings in their 
laces, did the Great and Only. Perkins, 
she valet, silently laid out his master’s 
vening clothes and began to unbutton his 
‘mart cloth-topped patent leathers. From 

‘ime to time he permitted himself brief 

ibservations concerning the weather or the 

‘riminal carelessness of the American laun- 

lry, but elicited no response. The Great 

nd Only Lesley was thinking. 
_ Memory is a tricky and at times an exas- 
_jerating blessing. We may believe that the 
ast is a book that is closed, sealed and for- 
_ otten, but give us no more than a familiar 

ate line in a newspaper or perhaps the 

impse of a pair of eyes in the passing 
_rowd—and lo, the sealed book opens at 
_ he very page we wish to forget, nor will it 
_affer itself to be put away unread. 
_ It had been years since Lesley had given 
| 'ewahmo a thought, but Biddy’s letter had 
_ rought back his trouping days to him; and 
o part of the humiliating picture was miss- 
; 
| 
; 
: 
: 


ag. He remembered the section houses, the 
ileloth-covered dining tables, the ever- 
sting corned beef and cabbage, the snor- 
ig Bohunks, the holes in his trousers, the 
iree jobs, the salary which had never been, 
1e pitiful pretense at acting, the savage 
iticisms of Benedict, the sneers of the 
cher troupers, the very color and texture 
| the costumes which he had folded and 
lat away so often. He remembered the 
jichard Hare suit, the eager little girl at 
1e front gate, the appointment at Cusick’s, 
ie Swedish waitress, the black tomcat, the 
vO cream stews 
At this point the voice of the deferential 
erkins broke in upon his reverie. 

“I beg your pardon, sir. Very sorry, 


“Eh? What’s that, Perkins?” 
“TI thought I had hurt you, sir. You 
nched—jumped a bit, like, sir.” 
Yes, he remembered the two cream 
ws, the sudden, numbing shock of catas- 
ophe, the panic-stricken departure from 
usick’s, the breathless scurry through the 
uet streets, the unmannerly parting, the 
expected challenge, the foot race and the 
-night walk which had followed his flight 
ae fown—why, it might have been yes- 
rday! 
Poor old Benedict! Where was he now? 
sley wondered. What had become of 
e other Excelsior Stars? Were they play- 
g The Convict’s Daughter and doubling 
brass, and giving away the parlor set on 
;turday nights? Did Benedict still ap- 
{ae between the acts and recite The Face 

the Barroom Floor, with Gunga Din as 
encore? Benedict! What a film heavy 

might have been, with his piercing eyes, 
3 beak of a nose and his tangle of dark 
rls! Benedict! A hard man to work for, 
t oh, what an actor! 

It is a strange thing, but true, that the 
dls which a boy builds for himself are of a 
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material that defies the passage of time. In 
Lesley’s memory—in his heart, which was 
still the heart of Joe Hopkins—Benedict 
remained the polished actor and the master 
of stagecraft, the keen and merciless critic 
of every word and gesture. Had Benedict 
ever seen him upon the screen, he won- 
dered, and if so had those thin lips regis- 
tered approval or had they twisted into 
that well-remembered sneer? Would he be 
willing to admit that the boy he had known 
as Joe had learned something about acting? 
Or would he 
“O Lesley, have a heart! I’ve got a flock 
of extra people tied up, and these retakes 
to shoot!” It was the voice of Dalton, the 
director. 
“Coming directly!” called the star, 
whereupon Perkins gave him an approving 


glance, Perkins never mentioned doing 
anything ‘right away.” It was always 
“directly.” 


The Great and Only faced the camera 
across a large library table. As the society 
detective, the wealthy young man dab- 
bling in criminology to save himself from 
ennui, Lesley was about to perform the 
very necessary act known as finding the 
papers. 

On the table stood an electric reading 
lamp—a pedestal and globe affair, listed in 
the prop room as ‘‘1 practical lamp, swell.”’ 
Now this was no ordinary lighting device, 
and it played an important part in the un- 
folding of the story. It had been registered 
in twenty scenes—eight of them close- 
ups—and it was the very finest and most 
expensive lamp that the property man had 
been able to find; nor was there anywhere 
another to matchit. The glory of this lamp 
was its globe. An artist had designed it, a 
master had constructed it, and out of hun- 
dreds of bits of colored glass there had been 
created a thing of beauty, frail as an egg- 
shell, iridescent as a bubble. The property 
man muttered a prayer when he handled it, 
for he had seen the price tag, and the El El 
Film Company was paying forty dollars a 
week rental for the lamp and guaranteeing 
its safe return to the furniture house. It 
was in the globe of this lamp that the 
papers were concealed. 

“All right, Lesley; you remember the 
business of the scene: You come forward, 
hesitate a bit, lift the globe from the ped- 
estal 32 

“Oh, I know,” said the star wearily. 

“Well, rehearse it once,’ said Dalton. 
“Simply walk through the scene.” 

Lesley advanced to the table, moving al- 
most automatically. His eyes were fixed on 
the troop of extra people waiting in the 
background. Most of them were seasoned 
campaigners to whom the mechanical re- 
hearsal of a star was no new thing. They 
might look up when the camera began to 
click, but not before. Some of the women 
were knitting; the men were gathered in 
small groups, conversing in low tones. 

Lesley’s hands were touching the globe 
when he became aware of a sudden move- 
ment just outside the library set and be- 
yond the camera. One of the extra men 
had taken two quick steps forward, and 
come to a rigid halt. Lesley sensed rather 
than saw that the man’s whole attitude 
was one of strained attention; he felt that 
a pair of eyes were boring him through and 
through. Hardened to the keen scrutiny of 
the curious and the admiring regard of a 
worshipful public Lesley shifted his own 
glance to meet that piercing stare, and as 
he did so he lifted the globe from the ped- 
estal, . . Almost instantly there came 
the crash of metal and the thin tinkle of 
shattered glass—came also the anguished 
how! of the director to break the spell. 

“My God, Lesley! You’ve done it now! 
You’ve smashed the lamp!” 

The Great and Only gulped as he low- 
ered his eyes to the ruin on the table top. 

“T—I’ll pay for it,’’ he stammered. “It’s 
all right. I’ll pay for it.” 

“You'll pay for it?’’ shouted Dalton, 
dancing up and down and tearing his hair. 
“Do you think I’m worrying about what 
the thing costs? That lamp has been regis- 
tered in a lot of scenes, and there ain’t an- 
other one like it! We’ll have to shoot all 
the library stuff over again!’’ His voice 
rose almost to a scream. ‘‘ Hell’s bells, man! 
There ain’t any double for the lamp!” 

Lesley walked to the nearest chair and 
dropped heavily into it. 

“I’m sorry, Dalton. I’m awfully sorry. 
I give you my word MV 

“Gimme nothing!” raged the director. 
“Here’s Isenstein, long-distancing me from 
Chicago every night, and all he says is 
‘Speed up that production—speed it up!’ 
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INCE 1832, The Simonds Manu- 
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And you—you go to work and bust that 
lamp, hand me a big bunch of retakes, and 
tie me up in a knot! Now I can’t strike this 
library set and start putting up the other! 
How on earth did you come to do a fool 
thing like that?” 

Lesley’s attention seemed to be focused 
on the floor in front of him. Had Dalton 
been in a calm frame of mind it would have 
struck him instantly that this humility on 
the part of the star was something uncom- 
mon, even abnormal. 

“T_T just dropped it,’’ he mumbled 
without lifting his eyes. “I don’t know 
why. It—slipped.” 

Again the exasperated director found it 
necessary to take hold of his hair in order 
to keep his head on his shoulders. At last, 
breathless and empty, he ceased to wail 
over spilt milk and bethought himself of 
salvage. 

“Well, we can shoot the carnival stuff 
anyway,” said Dalton. ‘‘Go and change, 
and for heaven’s sake get a hump on you!” 

As the Great and Only Lesley walked to 
the other end of the stage he passed within 
arm’s length of a tall middle-aged extra 
man garbed asa Venetian gondolier—a man 
who had evidently seen better days. His 
dark curly hair was quite thin in front and 
gray at the temples, but the years had not 
been able to conquer his beaklike nose, and 
his eyes, as they rested upon Lesley, burned 
with the fire of suppressed emotion. As the 
star passed him by the man’s lips twitched 
into a savage sneer. They moved, and a 
whisper reached Lesley’s ears—and turned 
them pink under the grease paint: 

“Don’t know me now, eh? But you 
knew me a minute ago, you four-flusher!”’ 

Mr. Benedict, former owner and mana- 
ger of the Excelsior Stars, had at last found 
his way into the safe haven of the broken- 
down trouper—the pictures. 

Behind a locked door Lesley took his 
head in his hands and tried to think. 
Four-flusher! His first angry impulse was 
to send for Dalton and insist that Benedict 
be thrown into the street. He need give no 
reasons; a flat demand would be sufficient. 
Dalton would have Benedict thrown out, 
neck and crop—and then? Yes, that was 
the main point—and then? Benedict would 
begin giving his reasons, and it would be 
exactly like the man to surround his re- 
venge with as large a degree of publicity as 
possible. Publicity—that meant the news- 
papers! 

Like most chance-made celebrities Les- 
ley was largely a creature of printers’ ink. 
His egotism, fed fat on press-agent fiction, 
had grown to such proportions that it 
topped his common sense. He really be- 
lieved himself to be an object of consuming 
interest to the public at large, and it was 
but natural for him to assume that Bene- 
dict would pay a grudge in print, striking 
where he could do the most harm. Lesley 
could almost hear his voice, explaining to 
the reporters: 

“Had me thrown off the lot, he did, and 
all because I knew him when the seat was 
out of his pants! That’s gratitude, that is! 
Why, I put that fellow in the show busi- 
ness—taught him all he knows about act- 
ing; and this is what I get for it! Ir took 
hold of him, a gawky farmer kid 

Here, Lesley imagined, the reporters 
would interrupt, offering corrections. 

“What? Fine family—and rich, too? 
Don’t make me laugh; my lip’s split. A 
lie, I tell you! He’s a farmer kid, from a 
little one-horse town in the Middle West. 
Dexter, Iowa, that’s where I picked him 
up; and his real name is Joe Hopkins. And 
that’s not all. When he jumped the troupe 
in Pewahmo he stole a fine suit of clothes 
and some other stuff out of my trunk. His 
family! Bunk!” 

Lesley shivered, for he made no doubt 
er he would be exposed i in headlines inches 
ta 


“MYSTERY SOLVED— INCOGNITO EXPLODED 


EXCITING EPISODE AT EL EL STUDIO 
REVEALS SECRET OF LESLEY’S Past! ! ! !” 


A man in order to be perfectly happy 
must have too much imagination or none at 
all. Lesley had just enough to picture a 
toppling family tree, and the commotion 
caused by the fall of that giant of the 
forest. What then would become of the 
white-haired patrician mother, the long 
line of kid-gloved anes the carefully 
preserved incognito? 

Lesley was no wiser than Joe Hopkins 
had ever been—great intellectual stature 
cannot be attained on a mental diet re- 
stricted to laudatory press clippings—but 
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he knew enough to fear certain things, 
Contempt was one of them, and ridicule 


.was another. What if Benedict should tel] . 


the story about the oyster stews? The. 
curled and silent lip of the public was bad 
enough, but open laughter—ah, that was | 
the thing which killed! 

Plainly, it would not be good policy to 
throw Benedict off the lot; nor was it safe | 
to allow him to run at large in Hollywood's | 
film colony. The venomous old rascal was 
probably bursting to tell all he knew, 
especially since the star had refused to 
speak to him. That, Lesley now saw, had 
been an error of judgment. hei a few 
words, a cordial handshake. - Couldn’t 
make a chum of him, of course. : | Sie | 
Might lead to comment . . but wasn’t 
a friend better than an enemy? Lesley 
thought so, particularly as this enem 
seemed to have the upper ground and all 
the heavy artillery. ; 

With this thought in mind the Great and 
Only went forth to the gay carnival. His 
body was clothed in rose-colored silk but | 
his soul was in sackcloth and ashes. 

Shortly thereafter he heard a voice which | 
he hardly recognized as his own. It said; 
“Well, how’s everything with you, old | 
man? 
The Venetian gondolier looked the star | 
squarely in the eyes for a long five seconds, | } 
then flung his cape about his shoulders and 
walked slowly away. 


Eight days afterward Mr. Immanil| 
Isenstein arrived from Chicago—a small, | 
fattish man, bearing a great burden. Dal. 
ton met him at the train. 

“Any news?” asked the owner as he| 
shook hands. 

“‘Worse and more of it,’’ replied the di- | 
rector. ‘‘He’ s at home sick, or at least he 
claims to be.” | 

“Since when has he been sick?”’ | 

“Since yesterday morning. His doctor | | 
is talking about a nervous breakdown.” |] 

Mr. Isenstein grunted loudly. 

“He should have nerves, that boy! He | 
should have nerves, when he is making ql 3 | 
do all the worrying!” 

The two men drove straight to the atudio|| | 
and entered the projecting room, whee 
they spent a bad half hour. 

“No use to see any more of this,” said) 
Isenstein. “It’s terrible! If we put it out 
we hurt Lesley with the public and we 
hurt ourselves financially. Why, you'd 
think he’d never been on the stage be-| 
fore! . . What is your idea, Dalton?” | 

= Well,” said the director, “I hate to say] 
it, but I think he’s throwing you down. } 
Like as not he’s had another offer of more| | 
money. He can’t break his present con- 
tract, but by pulling this kind of stuff on 
you he can make you break it. It’s been 
done before, you know.” 

“But not to me,” said Isenstein. 

“They’re all on to the trick by now. Al a 
star has to do is gum up a few productions} 
like Lesley is gumming this one. Pity there | 
ain’t a law to cover the situation.” 


“Law,” said Mr. Isenstein gravely, “is } 
no good except for lawyers. While we tae ql 
they clean up. No matter who loses, the! 
lawyers win. No good. . . But could } 
Leslie really be sick?” 

“He could be, but he’s not. Look at the } 
way he smashed that lamp. He knew—' } 
everybody knew—that there wasn’t a ] 
double for it, and he waited till almost the }} 
last scene and then blewey! away it went.| 
Good-by, lamp! And there I was, sewed) 
up for three days more on the library scenes. 
And right on top of that—the very same 
day, in fact—he began to stall and stumble 
and moon through his work!” 

“Yes,’”’ said Isenstein thoughtfully, “it 
shows on the film. Something else shows 
there, too. . . . That boy is scared half 
to death.” 

‘Scared! How do you make that out?”| 

“‘With my eyes. You say he is at his 
house? I think I will run out there and) 
surprise him.” 

“Give him hell for me!” 

“By all means—if he needs it. He may) 
need something else. Actors, they are just! 
like children, and they must be handled like 
children. I make it my business to know 
all my people, and to like them—when I 
can. I like Lesley, and I think he likes me. — 
In business affairs he has always been 
straight as a string. That is why I think he © 
is not trying to make me break his con- 
tract. Well, we shall see.”’ | 

“Want me to go ’along?” asked Dalton. 

“‘No-o,”’ said the owner. ‘Thank you 
just the same. If he had wanted to tell you | 


(Continued on Page 89) 
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“Why, it will almost go in my knitting bag 


Just think of it—a complete, full sized electric sew- 
ing machine so compact, so light that you can carry 
it in one hand upstairs, or down, to your neighbor’s, 
or to the war-relief work rooms. When your work 
is finished, you put the machine out of the way on a 
closet shelf. 


The electric motor does the hard work—relieves 
you of the tire of pedaling—and runs for three hours 


Atlanta Chicago St. Louis 
New York Philadelphia 


on one cent’s worth of electricity. You’ll so enjoy 
sewing with this machine, and you'll find that you get 
so much more sewing done, that you’ll economize as 
thousands of other women are doing in these war- 


times, by making your own and your children’s clothes. 


This new kind of machine costs only $37.50 ($39.50 
West of the Rockies)—less than most of the well- 
known makes of the old fashioned footpower machines. 


Western FJectric 


Portable Sewing Machine 


If your lighting company or electrical dealer cannot show you this machine, 


write to the nearest house for Booklet No. 5-Q, ‘‘The New Way to Sew.”’ 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Kansas City Dallas Minneapolis 


San Francisco Seattle SS. 
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Thats it- 
4 the one with the = 
Red Band 


The Pumps with the Red Band 


Here is Sunderland No. 
2, formerly called our 
“Thor” pump. A fast- 
working, high-powered, 
substantially built pump 
for $2.35. (In U. S. East 
of Rockies.) 


Other Sunderland models— 
1, 2.and 3 cylinders—$1.40 to 
$4.50. Every one guaranteed 
and tested to 125 lbs. pres- 
sure. Sunderland pumps are 
dependable. Stocked by over 
300 jobbers. 


Ask your garage or dealer 
for the Pumps with the Red 
Band. Full information 
in Aulo. Trade Direc- 
tories or wrile for 

Catalog. 


‘INDERLAND MFG. CO. 
i West 22nd Street, Chicago 


"THE IMPROVED 
MUTE-A-PHONE 
permitsyoutotelephone in 
absolute secrecy.’ No one 
else in the room need over- 
hear your conversation. It 
confines business and per- 
sonal affairs strictly to your- 
self and those with whom 
you talk. 

MUTE-A - PHONE 
can be instantly placed on 
any telephone mouthpiece. 
eau tey finished. Price 
pay _— 


MUTE-A-PHONE IN USE 
For sale by leading dealers. If your f 


ve will send it prepaid on receipt of 
wice. Catalogue on request. 


2?ELOUZE MFG. CO. 
232-242 E. Ohio St, CHICAGO = THE MUTE-A-PHONE 


MFRS. OF ‘PELOUZE’ POSTAL SCALES 


ifor porches, Hloors and walls 
JORIES HARD OVERNIGHT 


A beautiful, sanitary surface for floors and 
walls. Can be scrubbed with soap and hot 
water. Try it for the kitchen, laundry, bath- 
room. Hot steam won't affect it. If you 
don’t know who sells it in your town, write us. 


THE BILLINGS-CHAPIN CO. 
Boston Cleveland New York 


NoMETALARCH SUPPORTS 
NO-METAL: ans A Le 
aratemane give immediate relief to tired, aching feet, 
nssitiinea Test the body and aid Nature to re- 
store normal strength to weakened 
arches. Relieve and prevent 
flat feet. At dealers’ or direct. 
Write for Booklet and 
Free10-dayTrial Offer. 


it with knife Nathan Anklet Support Co.,90-B Reade St., N.Y. 


Live Salesmen Wanted 


»ortunity to earn unusually large incomes selling Protectograph 
xck Writers and checks, Permanent connection. Promotion. 
erencesrequired, ToddProtectographCo., Dept.C,Rochester,N.Y. 


VANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
ng you wealth. Write for ‘* Needed Inventions" and 
‘ow to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” RANEOLFE 
°o., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D 
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(Continued from Page 86) 
why it is that he is always watching some- 
thing out of the corners of his eyes he 
would have done it before now. 
Young men, they get in so many scrapes! 
I did when I was a boy.” 


Perkins entered the sick room with a 
soft and professional tread. 

“Mr. Isenstein to see you, sir.’ 

“What?” The Great and Only bounced 
among the pillows. ‘‘Isenstein? The big 
boss? -What’s he doing here? I can’t see 
him, Perkins—can’t see anybody! I’m 
sick, I tell you!” 

“That is why I came,” said a cheerful 
voice from the doorway. ‘‘When we are 
sick—that is the time we need our friends.” 
Mr. Isenstein took a limp hand in his, and 
one glance told him all he wanted to know. 
Lesley’s eyes were bloodshot, there were 
deep lines in his face, and the cold, moist 
hand trembled. Isenstein drew a chair 
close to the bed and seated himself. ‘‘ Those 
bromide tablets,” said he, nodding at a fat 
glass tube on the table, ‘‘they are bad for 
the heart. Go easy on them, my boy. 
Now then, what is the matter?” 

“Nerves!’’ groaned Lesley. 

“But why? Perkins, if that is your 
name, go outside and sit on the porch. 
This is a star-chamber session—ha! A joke, 
and I do not often: make jokes. . 
Now then, my boy, heis gone. Iam an old 
friend and I can keep secrets. I have made 
a great deal of money by knowing how to 
do that. . . . Tell me, is it a matter of 
money?” 

“ce No.’”’ 

“Ah, A woman, then?” 

“No! Oh, I can’t talk about it—I 
can’t!”’ 

“H’m-m. Then it must be a man.” 

Lesley turned his face to the wall. 

“T can’t talk about it. It—it’s a private 
matter.” 

Mr. Isenstein considered this statement 
in silence. After a time he took a cigar from 
his pocket and put it in his mouth. 

“Tobacco always helps me to think,’ he 
observed. ‘‘Not the smoke of it, but the 
taste. Now about this private mat- 
ter. It occurs to me that it may not be as 
private as you think he 

A muffled wail interrupted him. 

“He’s told it! I knew he would—I 
knew it!” 

“Steady, my boy! Nobody has told 
anything, yet. What I mean is that this 
trouble of yours, which is private, is also 
my trouble because it ties up my plant and 
stops a feature production. It hurts you in 
your nerves; it hurts me in my pocket... 

Do you feel that I have treated you fairly — 
in a business way?” 

“Best in the world,’’ muttered Lesley, 
turning to the wall again. 

“Then, my boy, I am entitled to fair 
treatment from you. I have said that I 
know how to keep secrets. I have kept 
bigger ones than yours—yes, and I have 
helped many a fellow out of a worse 
scrape. Who is this man, and what 
does he know about you? Is it anything 
they can send you to jail for?” 

Lesley shook his head. 

“Well,” said Isenstein, ‘‘I have even 
kept men out of jail in my time—and kept 
out myself.’”’ He reached over and took 
Lesley’s damp hand in his. ‘‘ Whatever it 
is,” said he gently, “‘tell me and let me fix it 
up for you. That’s a good boy; let the old 
boss help you out of the mess.” 

There was a long silence, broken only by 
the labored breathing of an extremely nerv- 
ous young man. 

“You'll find it out anyway,’ whispered 
Lesley, with his face against the wall. 
“Everybody will. You—you know all that 
stuff about—about my family connec- 
tions—my mother being opposed to the 
stage. Oh, you know what I mean!” 

Isenstein’s eyes brightened and his lips 
twitched, but his voice gave no hint of the 
humor he found in the situation. 

“Good publicity,” said he. ‘‘ Wonderful 
publicity. Best line of stuff our press de- 
partment gets out. The element of mys- 
tery 

“Tt won’t be a mystery much longer!” 
cried Lesley. ‘“‘The damn stuff isn’t true! 
It’s a lie—a lie!” 

“Of course,’”’ smiled Mr. Isenstein. ‘Of 
course it is a lie. Press agents are the great- 
est liars in the world. They get money for 
it. In a way it is a gift. The fellow who in- 
vented your family—he got a raise of ten 
dollars a week. I would have paid twenty 
rather,than lose him, . Nowthen, who 


Cox besides us knows that the press agent lies??? 
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‘A man named Benedict as 

The dam had burst at last and the truth 
came like a flood—the whole ridiculous 
truth, even to the light-blue suit and the 
oyster stews. Mr. Immanuel Isenstein, 
specialist in troubles, nursed one fat knee 
as he listened, and grinned at the very sim- 
plicity of the case as it unfolded before him. 

“But I haven’t been trying to throw you 
down,” concluded the sufferer. ‘Dalton 
said so, but it wasn’t true. How could I 
work, with that sarcastic devil sneering at 
me every minute, refusing to speak to me, 
keeping me guessing, always just where I 
could see him, never really coming out 
with anything but looking as if he was 
getting ready to? How could I work? I 
didn’t dare have him fired 

“Of course not.’”’ Isenstein’s voice was 
soothing. ‘‘You did the very best thing. 
Benedict had all the cards. . . . There 
is a man in New York who holds a couple 
of cards on me, and though he never says 
anything, and I feel quite sure he will 
never dare to play those cards Well, 
I know how it feels. My boy, the-man- 
who-knew-us-when, he is a tough proposi- 
tion. Benedict knew that you had been 
afraid of him once, and he made you afraid 
of him again—perhaps even doubtful of 
your ability to act—you, the best screen 
actor of the day! But there we are getting 
into psychology. . . Dalton is a good 
director, but blind as a bat. I think 
if I were you I would throw those bromide 
tablets out of the window and try to get a 
hie sleep. This fellow Benedict—forget 

im.” 

“But he won’t forget me.” 

“My boy,” was the sententious reply, 
“an extra man at three dollars a day can- 
not afford a memory.” 

Lesley sat up in bed. 

“You think you can get away with it?” 

Isenstein laughed. 

“T have been getting away with bigger 
things all my life. Yes, it’s a promise. 
Come down to the studio to-morrow morn- 
ing and you’ll think the whole thing has 
been a bad dream.” 

The Great and Only heaved a tremen- 
dous sigh of relief. 

““Oh-h! You’ve saved my life, and any 
time you want to renew this contract you 
won’t have to figure on these other folks at 
all! You can write ay 

Isenstein held up a warning finger. 

‘When I talk money,” said he, ‘I am a 
hard man. I might take advantage of you.” 

“You’re welcome!’’ The Great and 
Only Lesley held out his hand, and his 
voice shook with emotion. ‘As long as 
you’ve got a foot of film and a camera left 
to hold it you’ve got me too, contract or no 
ane That’s what I think of you, 

oss!” 


A small, fattish man smiled and chewed 
on his cigar as he rolled back to the El El 
Studio. 

‘Saved his life!’’ he chuckled. ‘“‘I saved 
the life of that white-haired mother, that’s 
what he meant! And we'll plant no more 
family trees for our stars. . . Saved 
his life. Oh, well, pride is the real 
life of the actor, after all. Saved his life, 
and saved myself about two thousand a 
week on his next contract! Not a bad 
afternoon’s work!”’ 


The next day’s sun was swinging low in 
the west and the Great and Only Lesley, 
in his dressing room again, was permitting 
Perkins to ease him gently into his street 
costume—rather a difficult proceeding in 
view of the fact that the Great and Only 
was performing an intricate Jig-step at the 
time. 

“Forty-seven scenes to-day!’’ he ex- 


claimed. ‘‘That’s going some, eh, Per- 
kins?” 

“Glad you’re fit again, sir,” said Per- 
kins. 


*“You’re a week behind with your corre- 
spondence,” said the secretary, looking up 
from a desk in the corner. ‘‘ Here’s a whole 
batch of wild guesses. Women mostly, and 
every last one wants to know if she’s right.” 

“Ah!” said Lesley. ‘‘The old incognito, 
eh? The usual letter, Howard. Mr. Lesley 
presents his respects, his very warm re- 
spects, and for obvious reasons must de- 
cline to divulge the secret of his birth. 

And Howard?” 
“ee ‘Yes. 
“Be sure to thank ’em all for writing!” 


At this very momenta tall, distinguished- 
looking person was pawing a bar rail 
somewhere in the downtown section and 
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ONSGLE NSETOUS 
dealers want you to buy 
shoes that wear well. 

The shoes they offer you 
which carry my name on the 
sole, have all the quality that 
thinking men are demanding 
today in their shoes. 


“ “ 


Crossett Walking Boots and 
Oxfords for women contain the 
same fine leather and work- 
manship. 


LEWIS A. CROSSETT; Inc. 
Makers North Abington, Mass, 


Yoagn: 


$7.50 to $12 | 


“The Umbrella for Windshields” 
Just open the glassand 
ve § Slip iton—clearsclean 
= across with a touch of 
E git the hand. 
Fits Fords 
and all 
overlapping } 
glass—with 
hor without 
Eweather 
strip. 


hs —— 
-. At Leading Dealers WY aa | 50 

was Contine ent al Ce oo. Buffalo, N.Y. — & 
BORER 


Delivered vs 10 FREE 


Your choice of 44 styles, colors 
and sizes in the famous line of 
E “RANGER” bicycles, showninfull 
g ele in the big new Free Catalog. We 
ib ‘x4 pay all thefreight charges from Chicago 
to your town. 


AN 0 Days’ Free Trial fo 055.2 


you select, actual riding test in your 

4 own town for a full month, Do not 

“4 buy until you get our great new trial 

a offer and low F. actory-Direct-To- 
;, Rider terms and prices. 


ee TIRES LAMPS, HORNS, pedals, 
: single wheels and repair 
parts for all makes of bicycles at 
ralf usual prices. No one else can 
offer such values and such terms. 
SEND NO MONEY but write today 
for the big new Catalog. It’s free. 


Rider 
Agents 


SaMERIcaN Ab PENCIL COL, NY = 
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Pocket 


Size 


~ Patriotic 


Patriotic 


Love & Cheer 


122 


or schoolroom. 
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Hold up a fitting of the Ivory Garter to 
an incandescent bulb and you will see 
light through it. It is translucent—and 
contains absolutely no metal. 


is very light, durable, rust proof, sanitary 
and doesn't bind. Prices 50c, 35c and 25c. 
DEALERS: 
showing them Ivory Garters. 
your jobber. 

IVORY GARTER CO. 
Sole Mfrs. 


PET 


ue aE 


sett ght i TRIM ASAI 


Please your customers by 
Order from 


| NEW ORLEANS New York Sales 


ffice 


> 200Fifth Ave. 


S An 80 Page 
Song Book 


ET a copy of “Songs the Soldiers and Sailors Sing.” 

Their songs are the songs you'll learn to love in the 
days to come—why not learn to sing them now? This 
valuable pocket-size book contains them all—122 songs, 
including national anthems, all the old favorites, the 
new hits here illustrated and full choruses with words 
and music of 36 other copyrighted songs. 


Songs—15c 

W ould cost over $5 if purchased separately 
It’s a book that will bring cheer to the boys in the service. 
Send one to him—it’s like a handclasp from home. Keep 
acopy on your piano and have fheir songs at your finger- 
tips. Have it ready for a round of real cheer at the club 


Ask for ‘Songs the Soldiers 
and Sailors Sing’? at music, 
book, drug and department 3 oo 
stores, news stands, and all ¢ z 
Woolworth, Kresge, 
Kress, Kraft, Grant, or 
Metropolitan Stores. 


IST, Inc., 231-235 west dorm sr. 
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TO BERLIN , BUT 


ITS ALONG WAY 


I WANT TO 


If you don’t 
see it at your 
dealers, send 
us 15c(stamps 
or coin) and 
we will pre- 
pay it to 
any ad- 
dress 
Sig Ver 
here’? 

or “Cover 
there,” 


Surrounds your night auto trips with 
safety. Shows you the road far ahead as 
well as in daylight. Focus instantly ad- 
justable from the thousand foot beam to a 
wide diffused flood of light ahead of the 
car and illuminating both sides of the road. 
Once set bracket stays put. A recent 100- 
mile country test proved this. 


Thousand Foot Spotlight 


Can be slanted in any direction—even on 
a slanted windshield—forward, back, up, 
down and to either side. It is based on the 
regular approved searchlight design of the 
United States Government and is a finished 
product of the skill of the Delta engineers. 
Economical to use. Gives greatest light on 
least battery “ juice.”’ 

The Delta Thousand Foot Spotlight is 
priced at $7.00. InCanada,$10.15. Itishigh- 
ly finished in high-class baked enamel. 

The Delta Special Ford Spotlight No. 4 at 
$3.50—$4.25 with batteries—is a good one. 
Operates on two ordinary dry batteries 
which will last six months in ordinary use. 
Quickly detached, it is handy for use as a 
trouble lamp. Canadian Price, $5.10. 

Any dealer will supply Delta Spotlights. 
Write for illustrated circular. 


Manufacturers of the 
World's Best Battery 
LampsforAutos, Boats, 
Buggies, Bicycles and 
Hand Use. 
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holding forth to an interested audience. 
This person had about him an unmistak- 
able air of prosperity. His suit was new, 
his hat was new, his shoes were new, and he 
smelled strongly of the barber shop. A 
twenty-dollar gold piece rang on the ma- 
hogany. 

“Another quart of the bubbles!”’ cried the 
stranger with just a shade of thickness in his 
speech. “‘What’s matter with you? Can’t 
we get any service here? Better hurry up—I 
gottocatchatrain! . . . WherewasI? Oh, 
yes! Well, I saw this little fat fellow watch- 
ing me, sizing me up and down, and pretty 
soon he sidles over and he says to me ‘ You 
look as if you understood this business,’ 
and I says to him ‘Why wouldn’t I under- 
stand it? Been troupin’ for twenty-five 


years—head of m’own company—starred ~ 


all over the Middle West—there ain’t 
much ’bout actin’ I don’t know—actin’ or 
stage managin’ either. My name’s Bene- 
dict,’ I says. ‘So they tell me,’ he says. 
‘And you’re the very man I’m lookin’ for. 
Got a studio at Fort Lee,’ he says, ‘and 
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I’m shy one director. Come into the offie 
I want to talk to you.’ Grabbed me on th 
spot, he did, just on my looks—looked ]j} 
a trouper, he said. Hunnerd’n’ fifty a we 
to start with, two weeks’ advance and 
ticket in m’ pocket right now—ticket ¢ 
New York. I guess that’s shootin’ ’em ¢ 
the wing, eh? Oh, this Isenstein, he’s a 
right! He ——” 

“Tsenstein?’”’ said one of the listener 
“Doesn’t Lesley work for him?’ \ 

“Lesley! Why, say, that feller . 
Mr. Benedict checked himself with suc 
suddenness that his mouth remained ope 
Into his eyes crept an expression of gre 
cunning. ‘‘Lesley! Oh, I ain’t goin’ to 
a word about him, not a word pers’nall 
y’understand. Where he come from, wh 
he is, where he’s goin’—nothin’ ‘in 7 
young life. Nothin’ whatever. So far’s Ti 
concerned he gets by pers’nally, but I 
tell you this, and it goes! Nobody ¢& 
make me shut my mouth when it come 
sayin’ what I think about him as an ae 
Great’n’ Only, hey? Great’n’ Only—hell! 


“ 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW — 


(Concluded from Page 22) 


public opinion with a newspaper, a peri- 
odical or a book, you must use the govern- 
ment-controlled mails. In the face of an 
autocratic government which controls not 
only the telegraph and mail facilities but 
has a grip on capital, you can do nothing— 
simply nothing. 

Though you be a Milton, a Defoe or a 
Rousseau, your voice will be smothered. 
Only the writer who writes what the estab- 
lished autocratic government wants, what 
it suggests, what it orders, will get his word 
before the people. The press, from being, 
on the whole, a light-giver and an agent of 
progress, becomes a light-deflector and an 
agent of reaction. This sounds perhaps like 
sensationalism; but so, three years ago, 
would have sounded many things Germany 
has since made into commonplaces. 

The worst of it is that a victorious Ger- 
many would impose her kultur in a very sin- 
ister sense. Nations and individuals alike, 
we all ride on currents—‘‘ Napoleon was 
only a bubble on a wave.” If Germany 
should win, put through her Middle Europe 
plan, consolidate stolen West Russia, Persia 
and heaven knows what else into a greater, 
stronger, intensified empire, the rest of us, 
willy-nilly, would be forced for self-preser- 
vation into that imperial game which 
England was ready to abandon. There 
would be four great empires— England, Ger- 
many, Japan and the United States; for we 
ourselves simply could not avoid it. 

The game of armaments, of territory 
grabbing, of winding down the mazes of 
secret diplomacy, would go on as before; 
only it would be worse, for Germany would 
set the pace of an intensified imperialism. 

Moral breakdowns proceed with ever- 


accelerated force. If Germany goes on the 


way her rulers have chosen she will ent 
the third stage. From repudiating, on b 
half of the glorious state, all moral con 
erations between members of a nation at 
outsiders, and then between rulers ar 
peoples, she will pass quite easily to #] 
point where the average German repuc 
ates the moral attitude toward even | 
Germanic neighbor. The law will remai 
of course, a force carefully calculated 
keep the state running with maximum ord 
and efficiency. 

But about the moral code, as expressi 
in the law, lies a wide marginal field 
morals. If I beat my wife the law mi 
punish me; I can break her heart by gre’ 
selfishness or subtle neglect, and the k 
cannot touch me. “Let the buyer 
ware!’ says the law. If I conduct my bu 
ness so as just to shave that principle Ca 
legally; but most of my business asso 
ates will say rightly that I act immoral] 
We have all known men whose epitapi 
if truthfully written, should be “It w 
a rotten, dangerous life,’ but who hai 
stayed within the law. And clear beyo: 
that margin of extra-legal morals which st 


rounds law is the fine fringe of honor. | 

In their ordinary dealings between the 
selves the Germans of the period before t 
war were a fairly honest people. They we 
not, on the whole, so honest as the Brit 
or the French, neutral business men 
me; but they were more honest than pi 
ple of certain other European natio} 
That, too, is bound to pass if imperialis 
and the imperialistic program prevail; a 
we come down to the paradox of a 
abiding people which is also an imm 
people! This is German kultur strippe 


its bones. 
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Keep tabs on your 


“Somewhere in transit’?—the words tell 
almost as little, these days, as ‘‘Somewhere in 
France.’’ 

War shipments take railway precedence. No 
matter how important your shipment may be 
to you, it must give Uncle Sam’s business the 
right of way. 

So, when you get a wire from a frantic cus- 
tomer, expressing his doubts as to whether you 
ever sent his goods, you can’t blame him too 
much, 

You have a mental picture of his package, 
sent by express or parcel post, caught some- 
where in a maelstrom of commercial shipments, 
sidetracked through “‘military necessity.’? What 
you'd like most would be to pry that package 
out of the jam, and speed it forward, today, 
to its destination. But you can’t do that. 

The next best thing is to have the customer 
satished. If he is certain the goods are on the 
way, he won’t burn up his money in useless 
telegraph tolls. And among the many simple 
and convenient forms contained inthe Hammer- 
mill Bond Portfolios is a triplicate shipping 
label, for express and parcel post packages, 
which meets this precise need. 
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war-time shipments 


A white label goes on the package. The 
duplicate —in blue, let us say—is preserved in 
your files. That copy, in case the shipment is 
questioned, proves that it WENT. The tripli- 
cate, in yellow, perhaps, is mailed to the con- 
signee. When he gets it, he knows the goods 
were shipped, and when, and how. 

There is a Hammermill Portfolio for every 
business, containing forms invaluable in stand- 
ardizing office and factory routine. Write us 
on your letterhead, and we will send you the one 
you need. You will find in it many ways to save 
time and avoid worry. 

Acquaintance with Hammermill Bond will 
show you, too, the advisability of using for all 
your printing one thoroughly dependable paper 
stock. Hammermill Bond is just that. You 
know the quality of every sheet of every order 
before your printer puts it on the press. The 
Hammermill watermark is your guarantee. 

Made in white and twelve colors, Hammer- 
mill Bond insures instant identification of each 
office form by its color. There are three finishes 
—Bond, Ripple, and Linen. 

‘The complete set of portfolios will be sent 
to any printer who writes us for them. 
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Wings ot Victory Made with Star Blades 


April 27, 


The Curtiss Aéroplane Company, which is play- 
ing a most important part in the American air- 
plane production that is expected to turn the 
scale of victory in our favor, is still another 
famous user of Star Hack Saw Blades. 

To use the fastest cutting hack saw helps to 
give you the lowest cost of production and the 
selling advantage over your competitors. 

What better proof that the Star is the fastest 


cutting blade than its universal adoption for war 
work on airplanes, ships, ordnance and muni- 
tions of every kind where the all-important con- 
sideration is speed—speed, and yet more speed! 
Bethlehem Steel, Cramp Ship Yards, New York 
Shipbuilding, Union Iron Works, Fore River 
Shipbuilding and the U. S. Government itself 
are all using Star Blades to speed production and 
help win the war. 


STAR _ HACK SAW BLADES 


Machine and Hand made of Tungsten Steel 


When you follow the example of these and other leading concerns and use Star 
Blades you are cashing in on the tests and experience of industries with millions of 
dollarsin output at stake who have spent thousands of dollars to find the efficiency facts. 

Or if you want to find out the facts for yourself we make it easy for you to prove 
to your own satisfaction which is the best blade. 

We gladly send you our handbook on ‘Hack Saw Efficiency,’ which shows you 


the best way to test saws, and we supply you with Test Blanks as an added help and 
convenience. 


Look into the question from every angle, and unless you shut your eyes to the 
facts you must recognize the lower cutting cost of Star Blades. There are the 
best of reasons why these blades should show such superiority. Their faster 
cutting and greater durability start with the special Tungsten steel mixture used, 
which combines fast cutting qualities and toughness in just the right proportions— 
qualities which are greatly intensified by the special heat treatment they undergo. 
The other big factor in the faster cutting of Star Blades is the unique shape of the 
teeth which are lathe cut to a shape that is not possible with teeth milled in the 
ordinary way. ‘This makes the teeth of the Star Blade cut fast and keep on cutting | 
long after other saws have ceased to work. 

Whatever your cutting problems, our Engineering Department will be glad 
to help you lower your cutting costs. 


Address the Millers Falls Co. at Millers Falls, Mass. 


Manufactured By 


CLE M N BROS. Enc. 


MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 


Sole Distributors 


MILLERS FALLS CO. 


MILLERS FALLS, MASS. 


Flexible and All Hard 


Send for this Hand- 
oo 


“‘Hack Saw Efficiency” isa 
handbook whichcontains valu- 
able matter on hack saw test- 
ing and use. It is the first 
bookofthekindeverpublished. 

Describes in detail the best 
and easiest way to test blades 
and shows why it is better 
than other methods. 

Gives valuable suggestions 
also on getting the greatest 
efficiency in hack saw __ use. 
Sent free. Address the Millers 


FallsCo.at Millers Falls, Mass. 
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SHOT WITH CRIMSON 


(Concluded from Page 19) 


Leave me to myself. Thank you for—for 
being kind to me to-night—after all. I 
have told you the truth; you know every- 
thing that my conscience permits me to re- 
veal. You know more than that man who 
sits out there like a vulture, waiting for— 
waiting for me. What I have confessed to 
you I would die a thousand times over 
rather than confess to another living soul. 
They could take me away to-night and tor- 
ture me till I died and not one word of what 
I have said to you would pass my lips. 
They know enough, but you alone know all. 
You say the world will never know what I 
have done, I do not care. Let the world 
know. I am proud of my blood. I rejoice 
in the little I have been able to do for 8 

“Hush! Do not say it.” 
' “Very well. It hurts you. I do not want 
to hurt you now, husband. The world is to 
believe that I—that an accident—a sud- 
den ——”’ She buried her face in her hands. 
Her body shook. 

“T would spare your son, Frieda,” said he. 


He must be spared,” she 
cried. A deep inscrutable expression came 
into her eyes. She drew a deep, full breath. 
“Thank God! He is young—he has a long 
and useful life to live. I gave it him. That 
is the best, the biggest thing I have done. 
Now go, Davenport. Shall we say—good 
night?” 


The following day in the noon issues all 
the New York evening papers printed 
under varied headlines the details, so far as 
available, of the shocking accident which 
resulted in the death of Mrs. Davenport 
Carstairs. She had fallen from a window in 
her bedchamber to the brick-paved court- 
yard ten stories below. Death was instan- 
taneous. ‘“ Accidental’? was the prompt 
decision of the coroner. 

Deduction readily established the fact. 
Mrs. Carstairs must have become ill in the 
night. A bottle of smelling salts was found 
on the floor near the window, which was 
open to the full. Evidently she had gone to 
the window for air. After opening it wide a 
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sudden faintness or dizziness caused her to 
topple forward. . . . Beforeretiring forthe 
night she had complained to her husband 
of a dull, throbbing headache, due no doubt 
to anxiety over the alarming illness of her 
niece, Miss Hansbury. . . Sometime 
after one o’clock Mr. Carstairs, in the ad- 
joining bedroom, heard her moaning as if 
in pain. He rose instantly and opened the 
connecting door. She was lying on her bed, 
and in response to his inquiry begged him 
not to worry about her. Doctor Browne, 
called in to attend Miss Hansbury, had de- 
cided to remain for the night. He was lying 
down and had fallen asleep. 

Uneasy over his wife’s condition, Mr. 
Carstairs awoke the physician and together 
they returned to her room. A knock on the 
door brought no response, but some relief 
in the thought that she was asleep. The 
husband opened the door slightly and lis- 
tened. There was no sound. He entered 
the room, which was dark, and approached 
the bed. Then he called out to the doctor to 
switch on the lights. - A cold, icy 
draft, the night wind, was rushing into the 
room through the open window. .. . 

Continuing, the papers spoke profoundly 
of the great loss to society, of the qualities 
that made Mrs. Davenport Carstairs one 
of the most sincerely beloved women in all 
the great city, of her prominence in the con- 
duct of important war charities and reliefs, 
of her unswerving devotion to the cause for 
which America and her sons were fighting, 
of her manifold charms and graces. Her 
untimely death created a void that could 
never be filled. Eulogy upon eulogy! 

Among the hundreds of telegrams of 
condolence received by Davenport Car- 
stairs was one from Mr. Paul Zimmerlein, 
couched in most exquisite terms, convey- 
ing tribute to the dead and sympathy to 
the living. It was sent on the second day 
from the smart club to which he belonged. 
On the third flowers went up with his card. 

As business went on as usual at the office 
of Mr. Paul Zimmerlein it would be sheer 
presumption even to suggest that this un- 
happy chronicle has reached 
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After this Mrs. Caldwell kept her watch 
in her hand. At half past eight she called 
all her forces together, shut her lips tight 
and rose. Evidently something had hap- 
pened to that young man. She wouldn’t 
let herself get frightened—yet. Besides 
there was the diplomatic bag—her respon- 
sibility. In the midst of her indecision the 
concierge approached her. It was time to 
leave; if the gentleman came he would tell 
him that she had gone to the train. 

“But if he don’t come?”’ Mrs. Caldwell 
exclaimed. 

The concierge spread out both hands. 

Mrs. Caldwell looked down at the bag, 
up at the concierge and finally demanded 
her bill. There was none; monsieur was 
well known at the hotel; he would attend 
to that when he arrived. 

“But if he don’t arrive?’”’ Mrs. Caldwell 
reiterated, her voice trembling slightly. 

The concierge attempted to soothe her. 
If he didn’t come to-night he would surely 
come to-morrow. 

“To-morrow’ll be too late. The boat 
starts to-morrow!”’ 

_ Then he would have to cross to South- 
ampton and take an English boat. In the 
meantime the motor and a courier were 
awaiting madame. 
_ She looked down at the bag again. Sud- 
denly it had grown very heavy, weighted 
down with the responsibility it thrust upon 
the bearer. There was only one thing for 
her to do—assume the responsibility and 
carry it to its destination if necessary. It 
was characteristic of Mrs. Caldwell that 
she did not for one moment think of evad- 
ing this responsibility. Of course something 
had happened to the young fellow; perhaps 
he had been killed; perhaps But 
here was no time to go into imaginary de- 
tails; the bag was in her hands and there 
it would have to remain. 

At the train she waited on the platform 
with a last hope. He might come. How- 
ever, he didn’t; and she spent a sleep- 
less night, with the bag filling the réle 


of cushion. Early the next morning at 
Havre she went on board the steamer and 
demanded of the purser to direct her to her 
cabin. Unfortunately—she attributed the 
tragedy of her journey to this moment— 
while speaking to him she rested the bag 
on the counter in front of him. His eyes 
fell on it immediately and remained riveted 
there; he even went so far as to pick up the 
tag, read the address, then with quite frank 
surprise look at Mrs. Caldwell. The next 
moment his manner changed completely; 
from indifference it became obsequiously 
respectful. Though others were waiting to 
speak to him, he left them and himself con- 
ducted Mrs. Caldwell to her cabin. Bow- 
ing her formally into the room he again 
glanced at the bag and told her he could 
take charge of any valuables she wished to 
intrust to his care. 

Her suspicions rose with a bound. The 
purser rather summarily dismissed, fshe 
locked the door and began at once looking 
for a safe place to deposit the bag. It was 
plain enough now that they were going to 
try to get it away from her. She decided 
that between the mattresses would do for 
the moment, and having placed it there she 
sat down and began to plan. If by any 
chance they did get it away from her that 
young man would be ruined; and that 
would sure be-a pity, for he was mighty 
like Amos, particularly about the legs. 
But they weren’t going to get it away from 
her; not if she knew what she was doing. 

At two o’clock the boat sailed. Immedi- 
ately after, a knock sounded on her door. 
The purser was there again, smiling and 
scraping and saying he had come with a 
message from the captain. Would Madame 
Caldwell accept his greetings and consent 
to change her cabin; there was a very nice 
suite on the promenade deck, unoccupied, 
which he would like to put at her disposal. 
She was just as comfortable as she wanted 
to be right where she was. But the captain 
hoped that madame would change. Why? 
Only that she might enjoy the trip more; 
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Which Do You Prefer? 


To use an immaculate 
ScotTissue Towel—a 
new towel, for use 
once by one user—a 
soft, comfortable towel 
that dries the skin 
instantly and leaves a 
glow of cleanliness 
and good grooming? 


or 


To use a “laundered” 
towel of doubtful 
cleanliness, used time 
and time again, always 
with the danger of 
being a source of 
illness ? 

You can’t tell what 
dirt it has carried. 


OMMONSENSE dictates the ScotTissue Towel 


for every washroom used by many people. 


It 


is the one towel that economically combines present- 
day standards of personal hygiene with a// the qualities 


of a good towel. 


In the hotel, club, office or factory, ScotTissue Towels 


are indispensable to perfect cleanliness. 


Men like them 


because they are safe and comfortable; women, because 
they meet every requirement of nicety and neatness. 


The careful buyer will investigate the economy and 
satisfaction of ScotTissue Towels. 
prove their worth. 


Look for 
Scot Tissue 
Towels 


on the shelf { 


or in the 
Scot Tissue 
Cabinet 


Scott Paper Lampany 


A test will easily 


: ‘For Use Once 
by One User’ 


Originators of the Paper Towel 


Manufacturers of ScotTissue Towels and Toilet Paper 


723 Glenwood Avenue, Philadelphia 


30 Church St., 
New York 


Address Nearest Office 
356 Market St., San Francisco 


113 East Austin Ave., 
Chicago 


ScotTissue Products for Personal Hygiene 


| Garden Hose that stays 
_ alivemust be built right. 
GOoD LUCK hose has | 
six separate plies with | 
plenty of live rubber in | 
them. Such hose is strong- 
er and more flexible than 
_ hose made of a few plies 
- which add bulk without | 
strength. ie 


Your hose will serve 
_ you best when equipped 
| with a “Boston” Spray 
Nozzle. It is easy to use, §4 
- cannot get out of order, ‘§% 
and gives a shower, spray 
| or mist. 
| Send a 3c stamp for our prac- 3 : 
| tical booklet ‘‘Making the Garden |. & 
Grow.”’ It is full of helpful sugges- | 
tions. Address Dept. A. ig 
BOSTON WOVEN Hose & RUBBER Co. | 
‘| Cambridge Mass. | 


Eastwood 
Play Shoe 


For the Boy who is 
Hard on Shoes 


Real smoke-tanned leather, wzlined. 
Natural (Chrome Gray) Color. Both 
inner and outer soles the best oak- 
tanned leather. The shoe is outing cut, 
laces low in front. Seamless, easy and 
pliable. Spring heel, with an arch to the 
last that gives full support to the foot. 

The best shoe for golf, baseball, tramping, shoot- 
ing, as well as all-around service. 

Eastwood Play Shoe does not become hard after wetting. 
Cleans easily with soap and water. Stands all kinds of wear 
and still looks good. Very economical—Wears longer than 
the ordinary shoe. No waxed threads or tacks to hurt the 
feet or wear out stockings. 

Youths’ Sizes, 8 to 11, $4.00. 11!¢to13%. . 

5 


Men’s Golf Shoes—Hob Nails $ 
Women’s Sizes, 2!4 to 7, with Flat, Broad Heel . 
For Golf, Rubber Sole and Heel $ 
Prices include delivery 
Spring Booklet on request 
ain Str. 
Wm. Eastwood & Son Co. Peat Wey! 
The Home of Good Shoemaking 


Factory [7 
On Approval “Direkt EF 
Freight Prepaid. Keep it if 
you like it—pay small de- $A) 
posit, then $1.00 a week; AN 


or return at our expense. \ | bist heat ie 
fe aaa w \ g a ys; 12- 

No risk a all, Guar. 6 yrs. se) / sprocket; coaster brake; 

Best Tires—the famous dove-tail color design, etc, 


Firestone Blue Non-Skid Tires 
WRITE TODAY for Plan and big Black Beauty Catalog (in 
colors), FREE, Pick out your model. 
Save Money on Sundries. Get our Catalog of bicycle 
parts, accessories, supplies — everything for cyclists. 


HAVERFORD CYCLE CO. (Est.22Yrs.) Dept.R16, PHILADELPHIA 
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on the promenade deck the air was much 
fresher. 

Without replying Mrs. Caldwell shut the 
door in the insistent man’s face. She didn’t 
like his looks, anyhow. She never could 
abide black mustaches, and when they 
turned up at the corners that way you 
might be sure there was something wrong 
every time. Hadn’t she seen him looking 
at the bag? She might have known he’d 
have gone straight to the captain and told 
him. Change her cabin! She’d see herself 
doing it. It was as plain as the nose on her 
face what they were up to. 

In this mood she was interrupted by an- 
other knock on the door. This time she 
decided not to open it until she knew who 
it was. Putting her mouth to the keyhole 
she said, in anything but a cordial voice: 
“Who is it pestering the life out of me when 
I’m trying to get a mite of rest?” 

“Ttis I, Madame Caldwell, the captain.” 

She supposed she would have to open to 
the captain; perhaps she might even con- 
fide her dilemma to him. With the door a 
few inches ajar she peered out. Immedi- 
ately her hopes fell; he was exactly like all 
the others—turned-up black mustaches and 
impudent, staring eyes. 

** Well?” she demanded. 

“T am very sorry to disturb you, ma- 
dame. I only came to offer you in person 
the suite on the promenade deck. I hope 
you will honor me by taking it.” 

““Didn’t I send you word I was comfort- 
able enough here?” 

“Yes, madame—I know—but 

“Look ahere! Why can’t I be let alone?”’ 

“You can, madame a 

“Well, then, I’d like to be.” 

“Still—if you will accept the suite —— 

Mrs. Caldwell’s temper was rising. She 
frowned as forbiddingly as she could, with 
her pale, withered little face and faded 
eyes. ‘‘Say,’’ she interrupted, ‘‘I’d like 
mighty well to know why you're so bent 
on my changing my room!” 

The captain. bowed ceremoniously. “I 
know that you have a diplomatic bag in 
your possession—that you are a diplomatic 
messenger.” 

“Well, supposin’ I am—what business is 
that of yours?” 

“‘T only wish to show the attention that 
is due you, madame. We pride ourselves 
on giving all diplomats the freedom of the 
ship.”’ 

“Such being the case,” said Mrs. Cald- 
well, ‘‘I’d thank you for the freedom of my 
room; and I’d be real obliged if you’d give 
orders for me to be left in peace. I don’t 
want to be pestered every minute by some- 
body trying to get in my room. 

“‘And what’smore, since youtakesomuch 
interest on yourself, I ain’t any diplomat 
or nothing of that kind! Now—lI guess 
you understand!” 

The captain bowed again and was sur- 
prised to find himself confronting a closed 
door. 


” 


” 


qr 


HE second day Mrs. Caldwell felt the 

need of air. She had now been shut up 
in a space six by eight for forty-eight hours. 
She had even ordered her food brought to 
her, though this had not proved the com- 
fort she had expected. The stewardess was 
just like the others, even to the extent of 
having an incipient black mustache; and 
while she served the food her black eyes 
roved all over the cabin. Anyone could 
have seen she had been instructed to find 
out where the bag was kept. 

The demand for fresh air became more 
and more imperative, though the safety of 
the bag made it appear impossible. She 
couldn’t think of leaving it in the room; 
they would steal it at once. And if she car- 
ried it in her hand they would all come up 
and pester the life out of her. At last she 
hit upon a plan which, with some draw- 
backs, proved rather successful. She took 
the strap from her valise, ran it through 
the strap of the mail bag, then buckled it 
securely round her waist. This left the bag 
hanging from her waist in the back. Over 
this she slipped her black alpaca skirt. She 
hooked the band of the skirt successfully; 
the placket, however, proved obdurate. It 
had been made to meet over Mrs. Cald- 
well’s spare figure and refused to adjust 
itself to such sudden increase. 

Mrs. Caldwell surveyed herself in the 
mirror, and tears of despair came into her 
eyes. If it had been that memorable period 
when bustles were in fashion she would 
have been considered very chic; but to- 
day !—it wouldn’t do at all. Then quite by 
accident her glance fell on her steamer rug, 
and the difficulty was solved. She draped 
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it over her shoulders so that it fell in vo- 
luminous folds about her. She might have 
had half a dozen diplomatic bags concealed 
on her person now and no one would have 
suspected it. 

Two comparatively peaceful days fol- 
lowed. Of course one or two things kept 
her from being entirely comfortable—par- 
ticularly the mail bag. Worn as it was, it 
was decidedly uncomfortable—particularly 
so when she sat down; again, the weather 
was warm and the steamer rug suffocat- 
ing. To increase her discomfort, when she 
finally made up her mind to go into the din- 
ing saloon a smiling, obsequious steward 
conducted her straight to the captain’s 
table and placed her in a chair at his right. 
This might not have been so bad—she had 
successfully discouraged the captain’s at- 
tempt at what she considered too cordial 
conversation by maintaining arigidsilence— 
if when she sat down the bag had not 
raised her to a conspicuous height above 
the others. Seeing her thus enthroned one 
would have taken her for a woman of at 
least five feet eleven. 

The fifth day she was on deck, the stifling 
rug, for the time she was seated, discarded. 
The sky was clear, the sea smooth and she, 
Mrs. Caldwell, almost happy. Only four 
more days and her responsibility would be 
ended. Into these pleasant thoughts the 
captain intruded. 

He bowed as respectfully as usual, said 
good morning, then in a voice sufficiently 
lowered so as not to be heard by neighbor- 
ing passengers told Mrs. Caldwell that he 
had just received an important wireless 
message—in regard to her. 

Her heart sank. Here he was trying some 
new way of getting the bag from her. In- 
stinctively she began pulling the steamer 
rug about her. 

““Tf you will come to my office, madame, 
I will tell you what it is.” 

“T guess you can tell me just as well 
here.” 

The captain gave an expressive glance 
toward the other passengers. 

“Tf what I said was overheard it might 
be embarrassing to you.” 

Mrs. Caldwell flushed. ‘‘I ain’t afraid 
to have anything that’s the truth spoke 
about me!” 

“The message is from the American Em- 
bassy at Paris and is signed by Mr. Regi- 
nald Carroll.” 

“T ain’t acquainted with the gentleman. 
It’s for somebody else.” 

The captain appeared puzzled. 

“You are Madame Marie Caldwell, I 
understand.” 

“Madam nothing! 
Caldwell.” 

“That was the name given. Mr. Carroll 
says he left a diplomatic bag with you at 
the Ritz Hotel in Paris.”’ 

““Well—supposin’ he did?” 

“He instructs me to ask you to turn it 
over to me.” 

Mrs. Caldwell drew the folds of the rug 
tighter and crossed her arms under it with 
effective determination. When her eyes 
met the captain’s they were far from 
wavering. 

“Say, you’re real smart, but you don’t 
fool me a mite!”’ 

The captain’s eyes changed into a bafiled, 
angry expression. 

*“Madame, I don’t think I understand 
you. My orders are to take that bag from 
you. If you will not give it to me I shall be 
forced to search your cabin.”’ 

Mrs. Caldwell’s lips tightened. 

“*T ain’t got a bag.” 

“You were seen carrying one when you 
came on this boat.” 

“Tf I ever get back to God’s own coun- 
try again,’ she answered, looking reso- 
lutely out to the dipping horizon line, ‘‘I 
certainly never will leave it again. I ain’t 
had a minute’s rest since I set foot on this 
boat.’’ Her glance came back to the cap- 
tain. “If you want to search my room, 
why, you go search it! Mebbe when you 
find I ain’t got anything but what belongs 
to me you'll leave me be!” 

The captain bowed and departed. 

She watched him disappear through a 
door, then her expression changed. Her 
boldness left her; she shrank back into a 
timid little woman at bay. If they searched 
her cabin and found nothing they would 
not hesitate to search her person; then 
everything would be lost and that nice 
young man ruined. Suddenly she stood up, 
drew the steamer rug about her and walked 
aimlessly to the forward deck. If she only 
had someone to help her! If she could only 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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CAMERAS 


ELP make him a better 
soldier. Write happy, 
newsy letters every week. 
Buy a camera and put in pic- 
tures of home and friends. 
Give him a Seneca and let him 
send you natural intimate pic- 
tures of his camp life. They will 
be priceless in the years to come. 


Catalog describing all Senecas 
free from your dealer or direct. 


SENECA CAMERA MFG. COMPANY 
153 State Street Rochester, N. Y. 


Here is the small light reliable 


Military Vest Pocket 
eneca 


For 
15% x 22 in. 
Size 
Pictures 


GRAINING PROCESS 


Rip up germ-laden carpets—give the 
floors a Chi-Namel hardwood finish 
that is sanitary, washable, heel-proof, 
long wearing and easily applied. Costs 
about 2c a square foot and saves the 
expense of new flooring. Far prefer- 


able to carpets or cheap 
painted floors, a 
To Chi-Namel Store Sexes 
in your locality will teach you to 


grain in 5 minutes, free. Chi-Namel products 
are confined to one representative merchant 
in a locality—always a dealer known for 
high-grade service and reliable merchandise. 


The Ohio Varnish Co., Cleveland 


Quickly removes grease, 
dust, grime, from hands, 
pots, pans, tubs, etc. 

If not at dealer’s, send his name to the 


Skat Company, Hartford, Conn., who will 
see that you are supplied. 
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**“Man’s inhumanity to Man makes 
countless thousands mourn” 
—BURNS 


February 26, 1871 


A noted Frenchman wrote: 


“*Tt is announced that the Prussians 
will occupy us tomorrow. Tomorrow 
the enemy will be amongst us. It 1s 
impossible to describe the all-embrac- 
ing sadness.” 


OW would you relish a similar announce- 
ment in your morning paper? 


It is to avoid the necessity of ever making such 
an announcement, that Uncle Sam now asks you, 
again, to lend him money for the more vigorous 


prosecution of the war. 


The Kaiser is showing us what the world would 
be like if Kultur had its way. We see the plight 
of Belgium, of Serbia, of Poland, of Northern 
France, of Roumania, of Russia, of even the little 
neutral nations of Europe. 


When a man deliberately defies the law, the 
guardians of the law put him under bonds to keep 
the peace. 


Uncle Sam means to put the Kaiser under 
Liberty Bonds to keep the peace. And he expects 


every loyal American citizen to help him do the sje 
ae : 10¢ and 2 for 25% 
job up brown. 

You bought a bond of the First Liberty Loan, * 
Then came the second Liberty Loan—you bought Cranes ING 
another bonds Bue — 119 West 40TH St., New York Ciry 
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A paper mill runs night and day. It must 

be watched over and thought about. Mak- 

ing paper is a serious business, especially 

for us since we have standardized our 
papers and their manufacture. 

With so much of our attention demanded 

by the making of Warren’s Standard Printing 

Papers we have delegated the selling and the 


distribution to the firms listed below. 

All these names have for a long time 
stood high in the paper business and in the 
general business world. We are very proud 

of our distributing connections and consider 
the association of their names with ours as 
an impressive advertisement for the well- 
known Warren’s Standard Printing Papers. 


Atlanta, Georgia 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Smith, Dixon Co., division of 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Boston, Massachusetts 

The A. Storrs & Bement Co. 
Buffalo, New York 

The Alling & Cory Co. 

Chicago, Illinois 

J. W. Butler Paper Co, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

The Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
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S. D. WARREN & COMPANY, 200 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


babii 
Pissgorepe 


Distributors of WARREN'S STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS» 


Cleveland, Ohio 

The Petrequin Paper Co. 
Dallas, Texas 

Southwestern Paper Co, 
Denver, Colorado 

The Peters Paper Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 


Printers & Publishers Paper Co. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Central Michigan Paper Co. 
Houston, Texas 

Southwestern Paper Co. 


Jacksonville, Florida 
Antietam Paper Co., Inc. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Missouri-Interstate Paper Co. 


Los Angeles, California 
Sierra Paper Co, 

Lynchburg, Virginia 
Caskie-Dillard Co., Inc. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Standard Paper Co. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
John Leslie Paper Co. 


New York City (Export) 


National Paper & Type Co. 


New York City : 

Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

D.L. Ward Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

The Alling & Cory Co. 
Portland, Maine 

C. M. Rice Paper Co. 


Richmond, Virginia 


Smith, Dixon Co., division of 


The Whitaker Paper Co. 


Rochester, New York 
The Alling & Cory Co. 


San Francisco, California 
Pacific Coast Paper Co. 


Seattle, Washington 
Mutual Paper Co. 


Spokane, Washington 
American Type Founder 


St. Louis, Missouri or 
Mississippi Valley Pane 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
Nassau Paper Co. 
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st one living person on that boat! But 
she shook her head, she didn’t dare. 
W hout knowing what she did she stopped 
1 ore some narrow steps that led to an 
‘er deck; then with the hope that they 
wiht lead her to some place where they 
édid not find her she began the steep ascent. 
| ja less than an hour she was back in her 
4.< chair, reclining more comfortably than 
4 had since the beginning of the voyage. 
feet were actually stretched out on the 
fo. rest; and when the captain came up a 
e later she greeted him almost gayly: 
)| Well, did you find anything?” 
No, madame, I did not.” 
) There now! You thought I wasn’t 
de ng you the truth! Is your mind settled 
“9” 


) No, madame, it is not.” 

How are you going to settle it?”’ 
By searching you, madame.” 
Irs. Caldwell’s eyes blazed. ‘‘No for- 
, man livin’ shall ever touch me!”’ 
Not myself. The stewardess shall.’ 
She daren’t!” 
't this moment two men approached 
1 stood beside the captain. 


oductions. One of the men stepped for- 
d. “Perhaps my name is not unknown 
frou, Mrs. Caldwell. My firm is Seldon 
Valker, of New York.” 
ts. Caldwell sat unmoved. 
erd tell of it.’’ 

fr. Seldon laughed easily. ‘‘I’m sorry. 
)ped it might convince you, if we assured 
< the captain had received the message, 
>it was true; otherwise the situation is 
(nd to be a little unpleasant if you force 
F captain to take it away from you. You 
p the bag is not in your room; so neces- 
aly it must be on your person. If it is 


“Never 


You advise me to tell him where it is?” 
‘think that would relieve the situation, 
nD) 


All right,’’ said Mrs. Caldwell, rising. 
3 time the rug was left neglected on the 
mer chair. ‘I had 
‘about come to that 
of thinking myself. 
‘ied to do my best 


i bag was to be given 
hiobody but the Sec- 
ery of State himself 
Washington. Well, 
when I found all of 
were going to do me 
ofit there wasn’t but 
®@ thing left for me to 
* She waved her 
Ried in its black cotton 
re toward the hori- 
a, “It’s out there. I 

bw it overboard half 


Iv 


' well’s eyes rested i 
she Statue of Liberty she | 
ld not keep back the — 
es. They rolled down her 

li2ks so copiously that she 
| to take off her spectacles 
| wipe them. If the good 
d only let her get her feet 
cdly on that ground over 
te —— But her troubles 

ve not yet over. The cap- 

¢1 was again standing 

ore her with another tel- 

gum in his hand. 

‘This is from the United 
Ae dispatch agent,” he 

ved. 

Ars. Caldwell’s emotion 
mlewing her native land 
{\ckly subsided. 


hye that diplomatic bag.’ 
(rs. Caldwell’s eyes al- 
nist twinkled. ‘‘ That 
kes it kind o’ awkward 
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“That’s all right. I’ll wait for him here.” 

When the dispatch agent was brought 
up to her she was sitting exactly as the cap- 
tain had left her, with the exception that 
she was once more draped in the steamer 
rug. 
“This is the gentleman who has come for 
thebag,’’saidthecaptain. “ Willyoukindly 
tell him what happened to it?” 

Mrs. Caldwell actually smiled at the offi- 
cer in uniform. She had no doubts of his 
being American. ‘‘I’ve got a sight of things 
: tell you the minute I set foot off this 

oat.” 

“And the bag?” said the officer. 

“There’s too many foreigners listening 
here.”’ She threw a last glance of contempt 
at the captain. “Take me off this boat and 
T’ll tell you everything.” 

Safely on the government launch and 
speeding gayly toward the shore the officer 
again asked for the bag. It was important 
for him to have it at once; his instructions 
were to fetch it himself at once to Wash- 
ington. 

“What time does the train start?” asked 
Mrs. Caldwell. 

“For Vermont? I’ll inquire.” 

“Vermont, shucks! For Washington. 
I’m going with you.” 

“That’s very kind of you, but it’s out of 
your way entirely. You’ve only to give me 
the bag.” 

“T ain’t got any intention of giving you 
the bag.” 

“But ” 

“There’s just one gentleman I’d give 
that bag to, and that’s the Secretary of 
State himself!’ 

“Then you have it?” 

“T didn’t say I had, did I?” 

She was adamant. He could get nothing 
more definite out of her, even when they 
were seated on the train, bound for Wash- 
ington. 

They arrived at ten o’clock at night. 
The dispatch agent had telegraphed ahead 
so they would be expected. They drove 
straight to the Department of State and 
were conducted through vast, dim corridors 
and finally shown into a brilliantly lighted 
room where they were met by a young 
man. 

“This is the lady,’’ announced the dis- 
patch agent. 

The young man bowed. “And the bag?”’ 

Mrs. Caldwell was staring. She hadn’t 
an idea the Secretary of State was such a 
young man. Whatever was the country 
thinking of to give a boy like that such an 
important position! He wasn’t any older or 


Mrs. Catdwell Surveyed Her« 
self in the Mirror, and Tears 
of Despair Came Into Her Eyes 
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Shoes 


are vastly more than the 
creation of a style designer. 


They exemplify an expert craftsmanship that utilizing only 
the finest materials, and assembling these with an infinite patience 
produces a work wonderfully exquisite in detail and substantial 
in construction. 

To touch a Nettleton Shoe is to realize that here is a rare 
quality of leather. To slip your hand within is to feel a smooth- 
ness, a modeling, a moulding that is as perfect as it is uncommon. 

As when you handle a fine fabric or a rich porcelain of unusual 
quality, so, instinctively, you know that this shoe is the embodi- 
ment of comfort, that it is impregnated with durability, that the 
grace and beauty so wonderfully wrought will endure. 

There is a Nettleton dealer in every city where Nettleton shoes 
can be purchased at prices ranging from $10.00 the pair up. 


The Oxford pictured above is our Ardsley, Number 061 in tan; 071 in black. 


U. S. Army Officers have set the seal of their ap- 
proval on Nettleton Military Footwear Extraordinary. 


A. E. NETTLETON CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Largest Manufacturers in America of Men’s Fine Shoes Exclusively. 
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more reliable looking than that young fel- just begun to write when a man hi 
low she had left—or who had left her—in into the room and spoke to him in a] 


SSS SS = a et = a = Oe Paris. voice. ‘‘Show him in,” said the secretg 

A 2 he Af fg Be" AB’ SB aa “‘Are you the Secretary of State?’”’ she without looking up. 
4 A Dz ff BBS, zw A Af as, demanded. A breathless young fellow rushed into t 
—— = = The young man smiled. ‘His private room. His clothes were crumpled, his h 
secretary.” disheveled, his eyes haggard and strain 


Suddenly Mrs. Caldwell’s face expressed He went straight up to the secretary a 
weariness, almost despair. She hadthought leaned heavily against the desk. 
her responsibility would surely end that “‘T came on the next boat, sir!’ he « 
night, but here she was once more in the claimed. “I did my best to catch the o 
hands of subalterns. However, she wa- she was on. I—I 


vered for only a moment; she would go on His voice trembled and broke. Sudde 
until she dropped in her tracks. he saw the bag lying before him on t 
“The secretary instructed me to receive desk. 
the bag from you.’ ““Why—why—you’ve got it!” Her 
Mrs. Caldwell’s face hardened. “I ain’t his fingers excitedly over the seals. ‘Tha 
got it.”’ God, it’s safe! It hasn’t been opene 
The men exchanged glances. ‘‘Where Good God, sir, you don’t know what 
Esplin ordeal I’ve been through! I know I’m 
“When I see the Secretary of State I'll blame. I’ve already handed in my resigr 
tell him; and nobody else.” tion. I’m disgraced—but—there was 
“You can ’t see him until to-morrow accident on the train from Fontainebleg 
morning.’ There was no way to get back to Paris’ 
“Allright. Then I’ll wait.” except walk. Iranallthe way. WhenIg 
The two men consulted. There appeared thereshe was gone. Where did you find t 


nothing to be done. An appointment was _ bag, sir?”’ 

arranged for the next morning and Mrs. The secretary listened to the end; th 
Caldwell was conducted to a hotel and with a look indicated Mrs. Caldwell. er 
shown to a room, the door of which was young fellow’s eyes opened wide. 


watched until the next morning. “Oh!” he exclaimed. “Then—then y 
; At noon the next any, still peer ie ie the oe head wired from : 
i , by the dispatch agent, she was shown into oat that you had thrown it overboar 
HERE 1S afl unusual economy . the waiting room of tbe Recrelary of ent ' Mrs. eats ah not i his fa 
: : and a few minutes later was ushered into for a moment e had listened int 
in Libert y opera tion and the august presence of that personage him- though with an expression that gave 1 
self. Walking straight up to his desk and _ clew to what she was thinking. 
upkeep. looking him squarely in the eyes she again “T hid it in one of those tubes that a 
put her question: ‘‘Are you the Secretary boat,’’ she said; then added grimly: ‘ 
h It of lich h 1 of State?” F renee I wasn’t carrying it myself.” eee | 
i i i ' The secretary bowed and smiled pleas- “You have done an invaluable thing f 
It is the result 0 = t weig t, Se antly into the weary but ds eaa caches yer the United States, ya paewe e t 
‘ | old eyes that sought his. “I have that secretary, extending his hand to her 
scientific balance, plus concentrated Tiiteeas! this bap had vot inte uneeanane hands 
Mrs. Caldwell sank down in the chair be- result would have been very serious 
stren ae th. side his desk and let a long sigh escape her. should like to show you my appreciation, 
“T’m pretty nigh tuckered out,’ she said and my country’s. Is there anything I 
4 . | | feebly. do for you?” 
They combine to give an excep- The secretary poured out a glass of water Mrs. Caldwell was still looking a tl 
: and handed it to her. His manner was so- young man. It certainly was queer the 
tional performance without waste » licitous and encouraging. “‘You’ve had a _ he always reminded her of Amos. Final 
i trying journey?” ath she turned to a pa ‘ a 4 
Le : P “Trying! That don’t begin to tell it!’ “Say, does he have to lose his job?’ 
y of power, gasoline or tires. : She drank the water and began looking The secretary’s face hardened. 


cautiously about the room. “Is there any- can’t have men in the service who sh 

body in that room?” She pointed toadoor. deplorable lack of discretion. I’m afra 
“You can tell me anything without fear will have to go.”’ 

of eavesdroppers. We are quite alone.” “Tt don’t appear to me like you ought’ 
‘oT ain’t that.’”’ Mrs. Caldwell colored say he ain’t got discretion,” she answer 

faintly. ‘If there ain’t anybody in there almost testily. 


I'd like to go in there a moment.” “A man who gives a bag of importal 
ao secretary ie and ae i re eae to someone ae nos 
“ . . into his private office. Mrs. Caldwell hur- “He gave ’em to me, didn’t he?” 
There ee difference ried past him and shut the door securely ies 
in the way the Liberty | behind her. In a few minutes she appeared “And I brought ’em to you, didn’ 
tides and drives’’ again, without the steamer rug and with Her voice was rising. 
the mail bag in her hand. She walked to the “Yes—you did.” bi 
desk and laid it there. “Well, then, don’t that prove his dise 


The secretary bent over the seals and ex- tion? If a man’s got horse sense enou 
saat them. ‘It doesn’t appear to have know who to trust, seems to me like 
a een opened!”’ could come pretty nigh to putting 
LIBERTY MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT. “Well, I guess not!” Mrs. Caldwell ex- trust in him too.” Her glance wa 
claimed. ‘‘Now—I’ll thank you for a re- again to the young fellow’s face, then se 


ee ceipt.” tled again on the secretary’s. 4 
| ees Be eS eS Te ““Won’t my word do?” Fs - “Say, were you in earnest when you sal 
“25 rf Mrs. Caldwell did not respond to his you wanted to do something, for me?” 
| ners me y oe ' \ smile; she had had enough of them from “Anything in my power.’ 
| braced hed Sy hd by Ps the captain. ‘I’d feel more easy-like with a “Then—don’t you fire that | 
luxurious bath regular receipt.” low. Somehow— he kind o’ ’peals to 


The secretary, still smiling, sat downand Puts me in mind 0’ Amos—all the tin 
drew a sheet of paper toward him. He had _ ’specially about the legs.” 


Your bath can be vastly 
more than a cleansing. It +} 
will be a delightful inter- 
lude, lasting, luxurious 
scented comfort and an 
exhilaration, when to the 
shimmering water you add 
a spoonful of the delicately 


perfumed 
. _ZZ ‘ j 
2 Bath [& 


Nea Bae 


Any one of the seven refined 
and exquisite perfumes offered 
you in No. 4711 Bath Salts 
imparts a velvety softness to 
the water, to which the skin 
gratefully responds. 

This accessory of the re- 
fined toilet is one of the fa- 
mous No. 4711 toilet prep- 
arations, used throughout the 
world by thousands of persons 
who seek the ultimate quality 
in personal toilet requisites. 

Made in America, it is produced 
by the makers of No. 4711 White 
Rose Glycerine Soap and No. 4711 
Eau de Cologne (the original) and 
many other preparations of dis- 
tinction bearing the No, 4711 trade- 


mark, 

Made in U.S.A. 
Mulhens & Kropff 
Dept. 24 
25 West 45th St., N. Y. 
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re = To Attractive new 
WINTON MOTOR CAP 


Regal x3: 


Made from featherweight whipcord 


THOROUGHLY WATERPROOFED | 
Lightweight, practical and serviceable. Bandcan § 
be pulled down to protect back of the neck. Can 
be rolled up and carried in the pocket. 


DON’T ACCEPT AN IMITATION 


Your dealer can supply you with the genuine if 
youinsist. If he will not do so, remit direct to us, 
stating size worn, we willsee that you are supplied. 


THE REGAL HAT CO 


Regal Bldg., 643 to 651 So. Wells St., Chicago | 
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Demand—Supply 
See the Saxon Dealer 


HERE is reason for our request 

that you go at once to the nearest 
Saxon dealer. He has something to 
tell you that will save you perhaps as 
much as $200 or $300. 


Especially do we urge you to go at 
once. It isn’t a matter that you can 
afford to delay. 


So we say again—see the nearest 
Saxon dealer at once. 


Just one morething we want 
to drive home. There will not 
be enough Saxon ‘“‘Sixes’’ to 
go around this spring. 


The demand is too big. The 
supply toosmall. More people 
have bought Saxon ‘“‘Sixes’’ 


than we calculated would. Nearly every 
dealer in the country is running short. 
At the factory we’re building just as 
many as we can every day but produc- 
tion is not up to demand. 


So the people who don’t place orders 
now for their Saxon ‘‘Sixes”’ are going 
to be disappointed. They’Il have to take 
their second-choice car and be satisfied. 


Now, we would like to build more. 
But we are more interested 
in building well what we do 
build than in simply turning 
out more cars. 


That’s the situation. See 
the Saxon dealer—order 
now—or you'll be too late 
to own a Saxon ‘“Six”’ this 
spring. 


SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, DETROIT 
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*‘NITRO CLUB” 
Smokeless, Wet- 
proof and 
Steel-lined 
REMINGTON 
UMC 


“ARROW” 
Smokeless, Wet- 
proof and 
Steel-lined 
REMINGTON 
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The Remington UMC Improvement in Shot Shells 
Everybody is talking about 


THE Wetproof development by Remington UMCisa patented and exclusive process of 
Waterproofing the shell incrimpand top wad—sealed against wet. It makes the shellsexcep- 
tionally firm in the crimp—strong and dependable where the average shell is weakest. The 
Wetproof process is now applied to a// Remington UMC smokeless powder shells. Wetproof 
shells do not cost any more—simply ask for ‘‘Arrow” or “Nitro Club” Remington UMC. 


WHETHER he ever hunts in the wet countries or 
not, there is not a sportsman anywhere but is wel- 
coming the Wetproof development by Remington UMC 
as a solid contribution to shooting progress. 

Here is an interesting fact—no Remington UMC 
development, once announced, has ever had to be re- 


called or even modified! 
The Remington UMC Pump Gun, the Auto-loading 


Shotgun, the Steel-lined improvement in ‘‘Arrow”’ and 
‘*Nitro Club’’—all these were adopted without question 
by thinking sportsmen everywhere, and their position 
grows stronger and stronger every season. 

It is bound to be so with wetproof—not a compet- 
itive ‘‘feature’’ to influence sales for a time, but a 
matured and permanent service to every man who uses a 
shotgun and every merchant who sells Remington UMC. 


Wherever you find ‘‘Arrow’’ and ‘‘Nitro Club’’ labels, you 


find the Wetproof shells — Remington UMC. 
them, It is worth while. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS 


Look for 


UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms 
and Ammunition in the World 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 
REMINGTON UMG, LTD., OF CANADA, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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ERE is the reason why lus- 
cious oranges are classed 
among the necessities today: 


Millions of meals, so dietitians tell 
us, are lacking in proper balance. 
That means a deficiency in ‘‘vita- 
mines,’’— food-elements that are 
a necessary to good health. Diets 
— . that lack them, if continued long, 
| ORANGE SEGMENTS don’t nourish as they should. That 
| is the testimony of hundreds of 
| unquestioned authorities, repeated 
many times. 


These experts say that ‘‘fresh fruits, 
| especially oranges and lemons, con- 


RDER oranges now before you forget it. 
perishable fruits for the more concentrated foods needed for 


tain notable quantities of vita- 
mines.’’ And they add that these 
fresh fruits, therefore, are some of 
the most important of all the foods 
we know. It is to your advantage 
to remember these facts when you 
order your three meals a day. 


Remember, too, when you serve 
fresh fruits at home you are serv- 
ing our armies, also. All fresh 
fruits consumed here save other 
food for export— perhaps to your 
boy abroad. So there’s a double 
reason now for the use of fresh 
fruits, oranges among them. 


Substitute these 


ORANGE JUICE 


export. Serve in sections or in halves. You don’t need sugar on 
them. Try them sliced, plain, or with cocoanut. Have both 
salad and dessert in one delicious dish. Drink a glass of orange 
juice at breakfast. All the family will be better for the use of 
this fruit in the regular dietary. 


Sunkist 


Uniformly Good Oranges 


Ask for Sunkist Oranges. They are uniformly good and prac- 
tically seedless. They come fresh from California every day the 
year ’round, juicy, appetizing, luscious. Don’t let so necessary 
a fruit be only an occasional delight. A fruit that makes a// other 
foods more efficient is both economical and good. 
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HALVED ORANGES 


SLICED ORANGES 


‘SUT CHUNAR 


Send a post-card for an article on “Food Value of Oranges,” 
by Dr. J. H. Kellogg, head of the famous Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium. We will also send 200 orange and lemon recipes 
which have been tested by Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery, 
Boston. 
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California Fruit Growers Exchange 


A Non-profit, Co-operative Organization of 8,000 Growers 
Dept. E-19, Los Angeles, California 
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ORANGE SALAD CUT-UP ORANGES 


WITH COCOANUT 
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A barricade erected i [ x 3 
by U. S. Marines to ay Pe) nan ae! 
practice street fighting. < 
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‘The U. S. Marine Corps—the Marines for short — 
are our country’s ‘‘soldiers of the sea.” Always ready 
for any sort of service—afoot, or on horseback, on battle- 
ships, or in airships—their duties and explvits are in- 
tensely interesting. 


This complete page, with illustrations of some of the ac- 
tivities of the Marines, is published with the sanction of the 
U. S. Marine Corps, as a matter of interest to the public. 


Ready for a Brush— 
Anywhere 


brush with the enemy of the teeth, 
decay germs, is part of everyone’s 
daily duty, soldier or civilian, young or old. 
And this duty is made both safe and pleasant 
by Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 


Colgate’s does—and does well—all that 
dentifrice should do, and it also has the 
advantage of a delicious flavor which coaxe: 
even children to regular twice-a-day brushing) 


An armored motor car used by the Marines. 


Note the wire-cutting attachment in front. Use Colgate’s 2 send it to your soldier altel 


sailor boys. They know the importance 0! 
‘‘Good ‘Teeth—Good Health.”’ 


Sold everywhere—or a trial tube sent for 6c 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. P, 199 Fulton St., New Yorl 


Ifyou want further information about the Marines, write 
to U. S. Marine Corps, 117 East 24th St., New York. If 
you want practical information about Ribbon Dental Cream 
get a tube and enjoy its safe, thorough, delicious cleansing. * 


Marine in special uniform for bayonet 
drill. The bayonet is made of rubber. 
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Endurance is the best test of quality. 


Whether it be on the battle fields of Europe or the vast 
farm fields of America—it is endurance that counts and will 
win. 


The farm tractor must endure the terrific shocks and 
strains of rough plowed ground—the constant, giant pull of 
the implements behind it and the steady grind of the thresh- 
ers or other machines to which it gives power. The trac- 
tor must not merely possess the ability to do this for a few 
hours a day, but must have the endurance that will enable 
it to perform day and night, week in and week out, steadily 
without loss of precious time for constant lubrication, ad- 
justment or repair of bearings. 


There is only one proof of endurance and that is actual 
service in actual work—not one or two cases of tryout by 
trained operators, but years of use under most trying con- 
ditions and in every type of tractor in the hands of the 
farmer himself. 


Such is the service that Hyatt Bearings have given in 
farm tractors. This is the reason why 75 manufacturers 
building the great majority of our farm tractors use nye 
Roller Bearings in their construction. 


This is the reason why the makers of the Cleveland 
tractor are using Hyatt bearings in their 1918 model 
at the locations shown on the blueprint below. 
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LEEP-METER of Westclox is 
a favorite for time around the 
house. Westclox alarms are 


double-duty clocks—practical, low- 
priced timekeepers as well as punc- 


tual alarms. 


Westclox alarms are being used more and 
more as all-’round timekeepers, and they 
are making good. 


A better method of clock making is the 
reason for their success. All Westclox, like 


Big Ben, have needle-fine pivots of pol- 


ished steel that greatly reduce friction. So 
all Westclox run on time and ring on time. 
The family name, Westclox, on the dial 
means this patented construction inside. 


Sleep-Meter is five inches tall, has a 
cheerful-toned gong and an easily read 
dial. You’ll want one of these clocks; 
more likely, two,—to tell time in several 
rooms of your home. And, maybe, an- 
other at your place of business. | 

See Sleep-Meter at your dealer’s. Look for the 
family name—Westclox—on the dial. If your 


dealer cannot supply you, Sleep-Meter will be sent 
direct on receipt of price: $1.75; in Canada $2.50. 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox: 


Big Ben—Baby Ben—Pocket Ben—America—Loolkout—Ironclad—Sleep-Meter—Bingo 


La Salle, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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Potato Biscuits 


‘These are Delicious’’ writes a 
Teacher of Domestic Science. 


Potato Biscuits — to try th 
is to like them 


, ‘HESE are days of cooking surprises. Left-overs, once wasted, now 
appear as new foods pleasing to the taste and nourishing as well. Fre- 
quently Crisco helps in the transformation. 


Mashed potatoes, not needed at dinner, may be made into potato biscuits. 
Crisco makes them invitingly tender. They will help you save flour, too. 


RISC 


for Frying -For Shorteni 
en Cake ‘Making 


114 cupfuls pastry flour 
3 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
1 teaspoonful salt 
1 cupful mashed potato 
14 cupful Crisco 
About % cupful milk 


(Use accurate level measurements) 


Sift together the flour, baking- 
powder and salt; add the potato 
pressed through a ricer, cut in 
the Crisco, then use milk, as 
needed, to mix to a dough that 
cleans the bowl. Turn on a 
floured board with the knife to 
coat with flour; knead slightly 
then pat and roll into a sheet. 
Cut in rounds and bake about 
fifteen minutes in a quick oven. 


go > This recipe has been Crisco is wholly vegetable, the solid cream of edible oil, tasteless and odor- 


Wi ce \ tested and approved Jess —a wholesome shortening always of the same dependable high quality. 
Y by Good Housekeep- 


ing Institute, Mildred | Crisco takes its delicate richness into all foods. It makes the use of butter 
Maddocks, Director. i cooking unnecessary. Put Crisco to the test in some recipe in which 
you have considered butter essential. 


at FE Con es 


in 


You at once will understand why in homes, both large and small, house- 
wives depend wholly upon this economical cooking fat. 


Tempting Foods Prepared Without Butter 


This is one of over 100 new recipes for economical, appetizing foods requiring no butter 
given in ‘“‘Whys of Cooking”. Every woman needs this book of vital household 
helps by Janet McKenzie Hill of the Boston Cooking School. It is illustrated in color 
and gives the interesting Story of Crisco. Published to sell for 25 cents, we will send 
you a copy for 10 cents in stamps. Address Department K-6, 

The Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Pee SOLOS. . 


“I Didn't Know,’’ He Said. “‘I Didn’t Know Flowers Were Alive Like Me. I Won't Hurt Any of You Again Ever" 


E WOKE violently. In the very midst of his dream he had been shot out of a 
-cannon’s mouth straight into consciousness. Yet for a moment he could not 
remember where he was. He seemed to be clinging to the outer edge of a 
monster wheel which whirled him through darkness till his brain went sick and 
giddy, Half-remembered landmarks flew past him. He clutched at them, trying to stay 
his mad flight. But they slipped through his fingers. The pace was at first too frightful, 
his clutch too feeble. But gradually the wheel began to revolve more quietly. The 
landmarks settled in their accustomed places. He clung to one of them—it was the big 
majolica stove just opposite; and this time his grip held. The wheel jerked and came 
to a standstill, and there was the Herr Amtschreiber Felde in his plush-coyered chair, 
me. the gray early morning light peering at him through the cracks in the closed 
shutters. 
t He did not move at first. His body ached all over, but he was glad to sit quiet. Though 
it was still too dark to see anything clearly, it made him feel more secure to recognize the 
dim outline of familiar objects—the table in the middle of the room, the four chairs drawn 
up stiffly in place, the plush-covered sofa with the carved wooden back, the Venetian 


: mirror shining like a polished shield on the opposite wall, the big majolica stove. 


It was the stove which held his attention longest. It explained his dream, and he 
always liked to have things explained. As soon as he had found a natural cause for it 
the dream did not trouble him so much. Yet it had been rather terrible. Even now the 
memory of it held a queer, uncanny fascination. Without being terrified any more he 
could still understand why he had been afraid. It had been an unusual dream, in that 
nothing had really happened in it. 

He had been sitting in his chair, close to the warmth, drowsy with fatigue and worry 
and excitement, and then suddenly he found himself in an empty plain. He was quite 
alone, but afar off against the horizon loomed a shape so black and huge that it shut out 
the light of the sun. Its one red eye watched the Herr Amtschreiber. It brightened and 
grew dim and brightened again, but it never let go of him. And he sat there, puny and 
cowering and stark naked, and waited. He was not surprised that in spite of his 
puniness the eye should be so intent upon him. He had a dim but profound knowledge 
that they were vital to one another—that if the eye closed he himself would go out 


intonothingness, and 


that if he could turn 
away his gaze the eye would be extinguished forever. But he did not want to turn 


away. That was the odd part of it. Though he knew quite well that the eye would kill 
him in the end, he was fascinated, intoxicated. He felt that in a minute he would jump 
up and dance and scream and yell unknown blasphemies till he dropped—dead. 

He, the respectable, respected Herr Amtschreiber, felt that he was going to dance— 
stark naked—and scream and yell blasphemies. But then mercifully he had wakened. 
And there he was in his plush armchair, aching from the embrace of the carved wooden 
arms, but fully clad and not even knowing what the blasphemies would have been. 

It was nothing but the stove after all. He remembered now that he had gone to sleep 
staring at the fire glowing fiercely behind the glass-covered door. He had sat too close, 
far too close, and the heat had given him nightmare. Now the fire was almost out. It 
,had a sullen, dying look and the atmosphere of the room was dank and stuffy. 

The door opened. A woman came shuffling softly over the parquet flooring and loomed 
up at the Herr Amtschreiber’s side. She carried a funnel-shaped coal scuttle, and opening 
the slot of the stove jerked in the coal with an angry rattle. 

The Herr Amtschreiber stirred and stretched himself. 

“Has the Herr slept well?” she asked with a singing South German intonation. 

“‘Na—es geht.” 

He got up and limped painfully about the room. He had a bad taste in his mouth 
and his eyes were heavy and sore with unrestful sleep. The woman came over to the 
window and threw open the shutters, and the light snatched the misty gray covers from 
the furniture and left it stark and bleak in its ugliness. The Herr Amtschreiber stood 
before the Venetian glass and peered anxiously over his spectacles at the reflection of 
a little man with a small pale face and a fair straggling mustache and round blue eyes. 
The eyes were young, but the face was middle-aged and faded. The Herr Améschreiber 
sighed. He jerked the chocolate-colored coat higher up on to the sloping shoulders, and 
wriggled his legs in the baggy trousers. The shot-silk tie had worked up under one ear. 
He tied it carefully and fastened the low collar and smoothed his thin fair hair. 

““Na—es geht schon,” he repeated sleepily. 

The servant came back carrying a round tray with a white china coffeepot and a plate 
of rusks which she set at the head of the table. She was tall and broadly built. Her body 
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showed soft rounded lines under the dark cotton dress, 
but her bare arms were strong and hard as a man’s. Her 
eyes were deeply shadowed and sad and beautiful and stupid 
as the eyes of a patient overburdened animal. 

“The breakfast is there, Herr Felde.”’ 

He grunted and came and sat down. He dipped a rusk 
into the coffee and began to eat nervously. Every now and 
then he stopped crunching to listen, his head a little on one 
side, his brows knitted. 

“‘Ts—is it all right, Anna?” 

“‘Oh, yes, yes, Herr Felde! The sister says she has been 
asleep. She is asleep now. It will all go splendidly.” 

“Yes, of course. I mustn’t disturb her. I have got to be 
at the bureau early this morning. The Grand Duke is to 
open the new wing. I ought to be gone now. Bring me 
my hat and coat. Good God—what is it?” 

He had leaped to his feet as though the ery from behind 
the closed double doors had been the sting of aserpent. It 
was a terrible ery—not loud, but pressed down and run- 
ning over with agony. It was the cry of someone unsus- 
pecting who has opened a door and looked down suddenly 
into a pit of horror. The Herr Amtschreiber stood trem- 
bling with clasped hands, his mouth gaping. 

“What is it? What is it?’ he repeated helplessly. 

The servant Anna looked at him. She, too, was pale, but 
also she was smiling. The smile had some strange kinship 
with the ery that came creeping up to them through the 
stillness in low, advancing waves. It was world-old. It lit 
the patient, stupid face with an unfathomable wisdom. 

“The Herr Amtschreiber shouldn’t worry. It is just 
beginning—that is all. It must be gone through. It is 
always so.” 

“Always? Itis impossible. Dear God in heaven! How 
do you know?” 

“Tt is always so,”’ she repeated stolidly. ‘‘My mother 
had ten children. I was the fourth. Six times have I heard 
my mother cry like that.” 

He was walking up and down the room—almost run- 
ning—like some distraught hunted little animal—with the 
vibrating, deepening cry at his heels. 

“Ten times! Ten times! It’s incredible. Intolerable. 
Why isn’t the doctor here? Doesn’t he think he’ll get his 
fees? Anna, how long—how long can that go on?” 

“Ttdepends.”’ She gathered the breakfast things together. 
““Some have it more easily than others. The Frau Amt- 
schreiber is not so young.” 

He stood still suddenly, close to the double doors, his soft 
hat squeezed between his nervous bony hands. The round 
blue eyes peered blindly over the crooked spectacles. 

““No—no—we are not young, either of us. Is that our 
fault? One can’t be reckless. One must do things de- 
cently—in order— 
Standesgemdsz. A 
grand-ducal official 
can’t marry anyhow, 
can he? One must 
wait. But I didn’t 
know; [thought 
Nature oughtn’t to 
punish people—for 
doing things de- 
cently. Anna, if I 
could see her for a 
minute ——”’ 

“The Herr Amt- 
schreiber will belate.”’ 

‘‘Late? Yes— 
and—dear God in 
heaven—His Royal 
Highness is visiting 
the Rathaus himself. 
Some of us will get an 
order. If only I —— 
But my Biireauchef 
doesn’t like me. I 
don’t know why. 
I have always done 
my best. One must be 
eareful. It wouldn’t 
do to be late. Anna, 
if anything—any- 
thing happens you 
must come at once.” 

She helped him 
into his overcoat and 
brought him out into 
the dark stuffy pas- 
sage. The cry had be- 
come a whimper. It 
had lost dignity. The 
revolt and passion 
had gone out of it. It 
was the pitiful, ex- 
hausted protest of a 
spirit already broken. 

The Herr Amt- 


schreiber shook his 
head. 


“I Have Got to te at the Bureau Early This Morning. 


“Tt isn’t right. It isn’t right.” 

“Tt will go well,” Anna said soothingly. “The Herr 
Amtschreiber will see; it will go well.” 

Though he was so late he lingered for a long minute out- 
side the massive gray-faced house. He felt dazed and bat- 
tered and sore. It was as though he had run away out of 
a terrible battle. He was amazed that everything in the 
street was just as usual. He looked at a little boy in his 
blue overall, his satchel strapped to his shoulders like a 
knapsack—so grave and earnest and anxious. He looked 
at the big infantry soldier coming along with his clumsy 
and effective swagger, and he felt that he saw them for the 
first time. He was amazed that he had never realized them 
before. They were stages in one development—and the 
first stage of all was the sound of a woman crying. They 
meant fear and remorse and pain. He saw how terrible 
they were. 

He looked up at the window in the top story of the big 
house. 

“Tt wasn’t like her to ery like that; she never cried like 
that before.” 

Then he remembered how late he was. He walked fast, 
but with dignity, till he came to a side street, and then he 
began to run. 

He was not used to it. His lungs ached and his knees 
shook under him. And he was ashamed. He felt red with 
shame right to his very soul. He knew that grossherzogliche 
Staatsbeamten never ran. Nor were they ever late. They 
were always at their post, weaving their little pattern 
into the vast national design with absolute efficiency and 
dignity, without haste or disorder. Now he was late and 
running—and running absurdly, a sort of shambling trot, 
his face very red, his glasses jogging on the bridge of 
his nose. 

A vague, unhappy anger ran through his shame. He did 
not know with whom or with what he was angry. It had 
something to do with Clarchen and that terrible crying. 
Either she shouldn’t have had to cry like that or he 
shouldn’t have had to run. There was something wrong 
about it all. It did not belong to the neat scheme of his 
life. It was as though a maniac had burst into his office 
and thrown all his papers out of the window. He wanted 
to cry too. The tears made the rims of his eyes red—tears 
of pity and worry and sheer physical weariness. 

A man came out of a house at the corner of the street. 
He was tall and broad, with consciously squared shoulders 
and a strong slow step. He seemed to be leading an invisi- 
ble procession and to be gravely, not unworthily, aware of 
his responsibility. 

‘The Herr Amischreiber stopped running. He choked 
back his gasping breath and set his glasses straight. It was 


The Grand Duke is to Open the New Wing’”’ 


- 


as if he had suddenly remembered his own little bit of a 
procession and was trying to call it to order. Three paces 
away he swept off his hat and carried it reverentially. 
The Geheimrat Kohler blinked at him, hesitated and 
finally stopped. Actually! Though he had married Clar- 
chen’s sister, the Herr Amtschreiber had not expected more 
than a nod—had perhaps not wanted more. For he was 
dreadfully late. Yet he was glad too. He wished some of 


his colleagues could see the Geheimrat patting him on the 


shoulder. 

“Na, mein Lieber, how goes it? My wife asked me to 
inquire. She would have called herself, but you know how 
it is. She is to have audienz with the Grand Duchess this 
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afternoon. With regard to the Frauenverein, you know. | 
Still—she was very anxious. The Frau Gemahlin is doing | 


well, eh?” 

The Herr Amtschreiber made a little bow. 

“It’s very kind of you—please thank the Frau Geheim- 
rdtin. I don’t know. I—I am rather worried—terribly 


worried.” The rising tears in his heart almost welled over, — 


“When I left she was crying; not just crying—groaning, 
Tt was awful. I—I don’t know what to do. It’s intolerable 
that anyone should have to suffer like that. I can’t believe 
that it’s right. I can’t believe that everyone has to 
suffer ——” 


Herr Kohler burst out laughing. He had a hard rasping | 
voice, which he retained from his Garde-Lieutenant days in — 


Berlin. 

““My dear fellow, you’re too newly married—that’s what’s 
the matter. Women have to go through with it. It’s their 
duty. They were made for it. Mustn’t make a fuss. 
Mustn’t encourage them to make a fuss. We can’t do with 
parasites in this country. Everyone to his duty. We 


fight—they bear children. There’s too much of the old © 


German Sentimentalitdts Dusel left. Must be rooted out. 
Eh, Felde?”’ 
The Herr Amtschreiber nodded seriously. He felt sud- 


denly stern, and stiffened as though the Geheimrat had 


rammed a poker down the back of his coat. | 


“Yes, yes, of course!” 
“Na, gut. It must be a boy, eh? You know the good 


old custom—the first child to the Kaiser. A fine boy. See 


to it, my dear fellow.” 

The Geheimrat laughed and the Herr Amétschreiber 
laughed too. He had not thought about the child at all. 
He had only thought about Clarchen. He began to see 
things in their proper perspective. 

‘We'll do our best,”’ he said. 


“That’s good. Look here—if it is a boy I will stand god- | 


father. I’ll—I’ll do what I can. We must make something 
of him—something first-class. If we realized that every 
child is a cog in the 
national machine 


failures. Young 
failure, eh?” 


I shall tell 
Thank you, 


good. 
Clara. 


could never havesaid 
“Thank you, my dear 
fellow,” or patted the 


back. 

fort Clara!’’ headded 

unsteadily. 
“Ach was! 


be only too glad. But 


sister of Mathilde’s 
is sure to know her 
duty. You’re too 


little too soft. lv 
doesn’t do. These are 
stern times. One 
must carry one’s 
head high.” 
The Herr Amt- 
schreiber lifted his 
head involuntarily. 
“Assuredly, Herr 
Geheimrat.” 
““Na—also! Good 
luck. And when the 
happy event takes 
place you must let us 
know.” 
“‘ Assuredly.” 
(Continued on 
Page 113). 


there would be fewer — 


Felde mustn’t be a | 


no doubt she is. A> 


soft, Felde—just a - 


“No,no! It’svery | 
good of you. Very | 


Herr Geheimrat.” | 
Though they were | 
brothers-in-law he | 


great man on the. 
“Tt will com- | 


She | 
shouldn’t need com- — 
forting. She should | 


public print more than any other man in 

America, but he considers himself ‘“hope- 
lessly useless for publicity purposes.’’ Those 
were his own words when a friend suggested 
lately that he ought to bring his personality 
more into view and let people see how he works. 
Strange, isn’t it, that the man who discovered 
the most impressive ways to make Congress and 
the country listen to his messages and the world 
to his recent.speeches, a man who from the mo- 
ment of his entry into public life has depended 
upon public opinion to sustain him, should be 
confessing a lack of publicity instinct! 

But he was exactly right. That is the paradox 
of him—the basic reason, indeed, for the contra- 
dictory impressions that prevail of the Presi- 
dent. At self-expression, the disclosure of his 
personality, of his own part in the many trans- 
actions that have run through his eventful five 
years in the presidency, he is far from a success. 
Newspaper correspondents who have been inti- 
mately associated with him ever since he was 
president of Princeton University and governor 
of New Jersey find it difficult to recall a single 
instance in which he has put himself out in the 
slightest to get personal publicity. “On the con- 
trary, he has squelched many proposals and 
schemes to boost his stock with the people. Cam- 
paign managers have found him difficult to 
manage. Principles and ideals are his fetish, not 
persons or individuals; acts and results count in 
government, he contends, not the idiosyncrasies 
of method or personality. 

But Mr. Wilson’s methods are novel, and 
therefore bound to excite inquiry. His disregard 
of precedents and traditions whenever they seem 
to conflict with naturalness or directness of 
action is food for biographers, historians, scribes 
and critics of these and future days. Secretaries 
and attachés at the executive offices, to whom 
the coming and going of presidents are almost 
like the passing of the seasons, testify to Mr. Wilson’s 
originality. For they found him unlike his predecessors 
from the very day he sent back to them the first memoran- 
dum which they had submitted to him for his approval or 
disapproval and on which he wrote in pencil the curious 
phrase ‘‘Okeh W. W.”’ They hazarded guess after guess 
as to where the President got the word. They had heard 
of his wholesome respect for the English language. Finally, 
after more memoranda similarly marked came to them, 
one of the assistant secretaries asked the President why he 
didn’t use the abbreviation “‘O. K.” 

“Because it’s wrong,”’ replied the President as he went 
on signing his mail. ‘‘O-k-e-h’’—he spelled it out—‘‘is 
the correct word.” 


Pistie nt WILSON gets his name in 


What the Dictionary Says 


eke was a sudden search for dictionaries that day, 
but though some of the lexicons attributed the use of 
“O. K.” to Andrew Jackson for ‘‘Oll Korrect,’’ none made 


_ mention of ‘‘okeh.” 


“Look it up in the latest dictionary,’”’ suggested the 


_ President to his puzzled inquirer. And here is part of 
what was found: 


O. K.—a humorous or ignorant spelling of what should 
be “‘okeh,” from the Choctaw language, meaning “It isso”; 
an article pronoun having a distinctive final use; all right; 
correct; used as an indorsement of a bill. 


So it has come about that ‘““Okeh W. W.” is a kind of 
symbol of executive power in and about the White House. 


_ Most of Woodrow Wilson’s decisions are made on paper, 


and that ancient Indian word conveys the approval of the 


| Chief Executive to many vital acts of government policy. 
_ For his is primarily an administration by letter or memo- 


randum, a reliance on the written rather than the oral 
word. It is Mr. Wilson’s conception of how he can best 
manage his big job—a theory thoroughly and completely 
his own. 

Is it an effective way? There is in truth no formula for a 
war president any more than there is a formula for this 
extraordinary war. There is no precedent by which we 
can judge Woodrow Wilson because nobody ever had 
Woodrow Wilson’s job to do. He must feel his way forward 
amid the emergencies of rapidly changing situations—just 
like a general in the field. 

Twenty-seven men have been president of the United 
States, but no two have been alike in manner, method or 
personality. No two had exactly the same problems. 
Nevertheless, we attempt to gauge our presidents by the 


z& 


y 


avid Lawrence 


Mr. Wilson is an exclusive person, that he 
“doesn’t see people” and is too much to himself. 

Critics have risen therefore to question 
whether Mr. Wilson is a good executive, a good 
administrator. But criticism, to be useful, must 
be based on truth. And most of the amateur 
critics who have arrived recently in our national 
capital to dissect the war machine, to pick flaws 
and expose weak spots, have found nothing more 
difficult to ascertain than just what President 
Wilson does with his time. 

Some of the newcomers have not been dis- 
mayed by that drawback, but have absorbed all 
the gossip and hearsay, all the peevishness and 
petulance of intemperate officialdom, and after 
a few days of more or less personal observation 
have set down in sophistic sentences that Mr. 
Wilson is a fine moral leader but none the less a 
poor executive. 

Others, more charitably inclined and of longer 
memory, admit that Mr. Wilson got along pretty 
well as an executive in public business during the 
years before we entered the war, but as to the huge 
tasks of organization incident to the fighting, 
why, a man so peacefully inclined couldn’t put 
ginger and pep into the enterprise of war! They 
caught a glimpse of him motoring to and from 
the golf links; they saw him at the theater en- 
joying the show. Of his recreation they were 
informed; of his work they were ignorant. They 
saw a list of engagements at the executive offices 
daily, they read his proclamations and occasional 
speeches to Congress, and they imagined this 
constituted the sum total of his effort. 


Aln Unprinted Story 


‘Parnes the trouble—they imagined. Imagi- 
nation may help understand the romance of 
war, but fact is indispensable to valid criticism. 
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standards of bygone days. 
We gather from a dramatic, 
forceful, bellicose type an im- 
pression of the vigorous ex- f 
ecutive, and forthwith imagine | ie 
that vigor can be expressed 

only in terms of sharp gesticulation or grim-set teeth. 

We want each president on taking office to have absorbed 
all the fine qualities of his predecessors and to have rid 
himself of all their ill-fated theories. We want no jerky 
curves in the chart of intermittent administration. We 
covet regularity, symmetry and unremitting efficiency, no 
matter who the man or what the barrier. We want to 
synchronize men and policies. And our demands take the 
form of personal likes and dislikes of the incumbent Presi- 
dent, according as he resembles or differs from the picture 
we have mentally drawn. We admit that a thoughtful 
Providence created Roosevelt, Taft and Wilson in different 
image, but we unconsciously imagine a composite person- 
ality—a combination of all the virtues of past experience 
and none of the empiricisms of changing circumstance. 
We insist that the president in time of war must be even 
more than this—he must be meticulously nonpartisan, 
judicially poised and scrupulously impartial to every inter- 
est, be it social, financial or commercial. What we think 
we ought to have is a kind of coalition president—but what 
we really describe is a Utopian superman. 

Mr. Wilson does business by a minimum of personal con- 
ference and a maximum of personal correspondence. No 
mind could retain all the things that would be said to a 
president were he to see even half the subordinate officials 
who seek to talk with him. Anything that is worth while 
saying at all, reasons Mr. Wilson, can be said on paper. 
Any business that cannot be dispatched through the frank- 
ness of the written word had better not be dispatched at 
all. Persons who wish to take the President’s time, with 
the exception of cabinet officers and members of Congress, 
must make known to him in advance something of their 
errand. Cabinet officers and heads of commissions, boards 
and bureaus write long letters to the President every day 
and get comprehensive instructions in reply. It may not 
be the most effective way—time will tell that—but it is a 
new way of administering the presidency, and applied to 
the mechanism of war is probably the most distinctive case 
of executive management in the world. 

There have been many “‘okeh’s”’ from the pen of Wood- 
row Wilson in the last five years to the requests for engage- 
ments, but the great majority of persons who have sought 
audience with the President have been unsuccessful in 
their quest. From this has risen the impression that 


There ought to be more known about what the 
President does—how he manages his job. It 
would help the President to understand the spirit and 
temper of his critics, but it would mostly help the country 
to understand the President. 

True enough, the publicimpression of Mr. Wilson is quite 
different from the actual personality of the man. The 
President himself has remarked that of all the sketches and 
articles that have been written about him since he entered 
public life he has been able to recognize himself in only a 
few of them. He is portrayed either as a cold, methodical 
mental machine, devoid of sentiment and emotion, or 
described as a dilettante and dreamer, full of abstract vi- 
sions, discouragingly impractical in concrete performance. 

For these conflicting versions Mr. Wilson himself is 
partly to blame. He shuns personal publicity; it is gen- 
uinely odious to him. Since he has been President he has 
seen fewer correspondents and writers by far than any of 
his predecessors. Full description, however, of half the 
things that Woodrow Wilson has done since the war began 
would probably have answered many of those who have been 
skeptical of the President’s whole-hearted interest in the 
military and naval sides of the war as distinguished from 
diplomatic phases and the interchange of peace speeches. 

Take one thing, which at present writing is still unknown 
to the country and certainly to all but a few persons in 
Washington—something that would have made a splendid 
newspaper story at the time, something that would have 
refuted completely the absurd notion that Mr. Wilson’s 
passion for peace and an end to the world’s agony made 
it impossible for him to express contemporaneously a 
passion for war, for action, for victory as a means of peace. 

It happened early last summer. Our navy was getting 
ready for action overseas. We had sent some destroyers 
forth, but the bulk of our forces were at home. The 
President left Washington for a trip on the Mayflower— 
the newspapers said. That was true, but they knew not 
where he went. The Mayflower moved slowly down the 
Potomac and several miles out to sea, where on the deck 
of one of the biggest American dreadnoughts the next 
afternoon were gathered the officers of the Atlantic Fleet. 
Everyone in home waters was there. Orders for the assem- 
bly had been previously issued by Secretary Daniels. 

The President tabooed ceremony. There was no salute 
of guns or pomp of celebration. He went directly to the 
business in hand. And the business in hand was telling the 
officers of the Navy of the United States that the subma- 
rine had to be beaten and that they had to do it. He 
talked—vwell, it must still remain a secret; but if you ever 
heard a football coach talk to his team between the halves, 
if you ever heard a captain tell his men what he expected 
(Continued on Page 93) 
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T WAS five o’clock. Walker shut his desk 
[we a bang, stuck the keys in his pocket 

and, taking his hat and stick, made his way 
to the ferry. Walker was weary. He’d been 
arguing with grouches all day—grouches who 
kicked because we hadn’t gone into the war when 
Belgium was outraged; grouches who hollered 
because we hadn’t gone in when the Lusitania 
was sunk; and grouches who kicked because we 
had gone in at all. 

He had been compelled to listen to the dreary 
talk of our fighting England’s war; of its being 
a rich man’s war; of the crime of sending our 
boys over there; the constant harping on Ger- 
man efficiency, German invincibility, the pre- 
posterous idea of the Kaiser’s subjugating us as 
if we were an inferior people; and all the rest of 
the feeble-minded twaddle. 

Walker was a sweet-tempered, peace-loving 
man. He hated argument. His occupation 
was anything but one involving disputation. 
For twenty long years it had been his business 
to write smoothing-out, soft-soap letters to dis- 
gruntled customers. He had to meet all comers 
and give them the glad hand. Many atime he 
wished some grouch good luck when he would 
have liked to kick him out. But that wouldn’t 
have been good business. 

Before we were in the war Walker assumed a 
neutrality even if he felt it not. But now that 
we were in he didn’t keep his mouth shut any 
longer. It was a weary business, this arguing 
with fools or having to sustain faltering friends. 
But the bragging impudence of the Germans 
didn’t offend him half so much as the carping, 
pin-pricking criticism of the Government 
and its management by a certain class of 
Americans. 

Walker was simply the regulation, first- 
class American, who has the welfare of 
his country at heart, who feels that he 
owns it—as every good American 
should—and who hates everybody 
who hates it. 

That evening Walker didn’t gointo 
the smoker as usual. Of late there a 
had been too much near-seditious talk : qs 
in there. And he’d formed the self- 
tormenting habit of listening for 
things he didn’t want to hear. He 
found a seat in the day coach and, 
opening his paper, tried toread. But he was too angry— 
a kind of general “‘mad” that had possessed him for some 
time. 

Walker held up his paper and pretended to be reading 
when he saw A. D. Jones, one of the prominent pessimists, 
approaching. But there was no escape. Jones took the 
vacant seat beside him and at once opened fire: 

“Walker, haven’t you heard a good deal 
of disgruntled talk lately?” 

““No more than usual,’’ said Walker 
AY sourly. He folded his paper and turned for 


\uker a shot at Jones. “Jones,” said he, “‘I was 
Ved wondering whether I hadn’t got to 
L@ade bemorbid. Iseem to hear it all round 
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me— discontent, carping criticism of the Gov- 
ernment. What’s the idea?” 
Jones looked at Walker significantly. 
an unpopular war,” he said. 
“Any war’s unpopular with cowards and 
sneaks,’ growled Walker. ‘‘I can’t understand 
the attitude of some people. Every 
time there’sa bit of news about labor 
troubles in England or food short- 
age in France they seem to take a 
quiet satisfaction in it.” 
“You’re morbid,” observed Jones, 
for everything just then was squar- 
* ing with his pessimistic attitude. 
“A big battle, even if we lost it, 
a crack in the nose, wouldn’t be so 
bad,” Walker went on. ‘‘It would 
make us mad, rouse us up, stimulate 
; i) us, any old thing! But it’s this rot- 


ee It’s 


ten, petty little talk, a word here and 
./ there by the sneak that’s the danger- 
ous thing.” 

‘SRatsi?’esald JOnesmeatvats: 
That’s just hot air. Doesn’t amount 
to anything.” 

““Doesn’t amount to anything?” 
Walker snorted. ‘It’s the continual 
dropping of water that wears away 
the rock of faith, that seeps in and 
rots the moral fiber of the people.” 
He clutched Jones’ arm. “There he 
goes now! Listen!” 

It was Babbitt talking: Babbitt, 

the self-exploiter; Babbitt, who 
didn’t care what kind of light he 
stood in so long as it was the spot- 
light. 
“T say,’ Babbitt shouted to the man 
across the aisle, “‘what do you think about 
that transport they sunk yesterday? Nine 
hundred of our boys lost! What do you 
think now?” 

“First I heard of it,’ said the man 
across the aisle. 

‘It wasn’t in the papers, but the rumor 
was all over the ‘Street.’”’ 

The rumor had made a break in the market and Babbitt 
had made a killing, which softened the effect of the shock 
to him. 

Everybody in that part of the car turned and looked at 
Babbitt. There were blanched faces and dry lips. Then 
there was a soft moan, and the crumpled form of a little 
woman in black tumbled into the aisle. 

Walker comprehended the whole situation. The coal 
of resentment that had been smoldering in him ever 
since he first began to hear slanderous rumors against 
the Government burst into flame. He saw the reddest 
kind of red. In an instant he crowded by Jones and had 
Babbitt by the throat. ‘You yellow dog! You damned 
yellow dog!” he shouted. 

“Wha-what’s the matter with 
you?”’ gasped Babbitt, pulling 
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“Don’t you know that woman has a son on 
the way over and another just drafted?” 

‘How did I know she had sons in the army?” 

““How do you know any woman hasn’t sons in 
the army—you yellow dog! You want to as- 
sume that they’ve all got ’em there before you shoot off 
your mouth.” Then Walker raised his voice so that every- 
body might hear: ‘‘What you said about that transport 
being sunk isn’t true.” 

“How did I know it wasn’t true?” 

““All the afternoon papers denied it—a vicious Wall 
Street lie just to break the market.” 

“T don’t read the afternoon papers,’ roared Babbitt, 
reassured as a number of his friends crowded down the aisle. 

Jones had picked up the little woman in black and had 
taken her forward and put her in charge of some sympa- 
thetic women there. 

“What’s the matter?” demanded Charley Billings, 
pushing his way through the crowd. Billings was the most 
prominent butter-in of all the commuters. 


“This fellow’s talking sedition,’’ shouted Walker. He | 


had loosed his hold of Babbitt’s throat but still gripped 
his collar. 


“You lie! I ain’t! I only said what I heard,” protestal . 


Babbitt. “‘It was all over the Street.” 
“Yes, all the yellow, dogs had it.” 
“He’s got a right to talk,” said Raymond Blinkensop, a 


tall, callow youth whose upper teeth protruded, giving him 


the appearance of chronic mal de mer. 

“You lie! He ain’t!”’ shouted Walker, forgetting his 
manners and his grammar. 
about this Government.”’ 


““Who’s lying about the Government?” said Walter 


H. Binns. 
“He was, you yellow dog, you!” 


ing. 
“That’s about all from you!” cried Walker. 


body. They could see it in his eyes. . 


“He ain’t got any right to lie | 


“Don’t you call me a yellow dog!”’ cried Binns, half ris: 


“Tf you 
don’t shut up I’ll push your face in. I ean lick all you yel- | 
low dogs in this car here—one at a time or all together.” 

The spirit of his athletic boyhood was swelling in him, _ 
He wanted to hit somebody—how he wanted to hit some- © 


Binns subsided. : 


“But ” gulped Blinkensop. 

“No ‘buts’ from you, you stretched-out insect!” 
snapped Walker. And Blinkensop thought better of what 
he was about to say. 


“T’ve got a right to free speech,”’ growled Babbitt, jerk- | 


ing sidewise to disengage Walker’s hand from his collar. 

“You haven’t any right to free lies. You don’t try to 
find out whether it’s true or not; you just lie, lie, lie.’”’ He 
turned to the crowd. “You all doit. You're a lot of yellow — 
dogs!”” He straightened up and glared at them. “I want — 
to serve notice on you fellows right now—you, Blinkensop; 
and you, Binns; and you, Billings; and all the rest of 
you—any one of you that peeps a lie about the Govern- | 
ment in my presence—mark! Look!” 

Walker grabbed Babbitt by the collar and with his open — 
hand struck him a heavy blow on each cheek. | 
- A puffy commuter who had played bridge with Walker | 
tried to pacify him. Walker cast him off as he would a 
canary bird. 

“Keep away from me!”’ he shouted. 
ing day. I’m fighting for Uncle Sam!” 


“This is my fight- 
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Then with old athletic form he pushed the yellow dogs 
aside and strode up to the end of the car where the little 
woman in black was being revived. 

“JT want to tell you, Mrs. Blakely,” he said gently, 
“there’s nothing in that report. It was only a vicious story 
| put out by the Germans. No transport was sunk. Our 
boys are all safe on the other side.’’ But the deadly virus 
of yellow dogism had begun to take effect in the little 
woman in black, as Walker was to know presently. 

Walker, when he left the train at Dan- 
forth, had the curious feeling that he had 
suddenly become unpopular. He sensed 
that the crowd was against him. He was 
disgusted. Were all these fellows yellow 
dogs—these men with American names? 
At the edge of the crowd old Jimmy 
Beane, commission merchant, linked his 
arm through Walker’s as they started to 
cross the street. 
| “That was a good one you gave Bab- 
 Wprtt, Al.”’ 

_ Beane’s indorsement made Walker feel 
better. After all, there was one man in 
Danforth who wouldn’t stand shame- 
_ faced when the old Star-Spangled was 
| sung. 
} 
| 
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“Tve stood about all I can, Jimmy. 
I’m going to make it darned unfashion- 
able to talk sedition when I’m round.” 

_ “He claimed he wasn’t talking sedi- 

tion,” said Beane slyly. 
| “Tt was sedition camouflaged as 
/ rumor.” 

“You didn’t stop to reason that point 
with him,” chuckled Beane. 

' “Reason? Bah! Jimmy, I’ve come to 
realize there’s no use arguing with those 
fellows. 

“You show one of ’em to-day how 
wrong he is, and to-morrow he’ll come at 
you with some new thing. It isn’t what 
they say, Jimmy, that gets my goat; it’s 
_ the spirit of the thing. You don’t hear 
» that sort of thing among clever, able men. 
| It’s the more or less unsuccessful, down- 
| at-the-heel, half-educated, mediocre- 
» minded dubs, who will believe anything 
' so long as it squares with their grouch 

attitude, that talk that way. They for- 
gather and spout calamity—spread an 
atmosphere of gloom all round.” 
Beane sighed. ‘‘You’reright, Al. You 
| can’t argue with ’em.”’ 
“Jimmy,” said Walker, “the only way to get that stuff 
out of those fellows’ heads is to knock it out.” 
““A man convinced against his will is of the same opinion 
still.’” 
“You can make him shut up, anyhow.” Walker lifted his 
j hand and said with a gesture of warning: “Jimmy, I tell 
"you, the greatest danger to-day isn’t the guns of the Kaiser 
| over there; it’s the yellow dog over here. He carries 
‘poison on the tip of his tongue and loves to-howl every- 
\ where and at all times.” Walker grabbed the old man by 
thearm. “You feel as I do, Jimmy. You’ve got a regular 
Lexington and Bunker Hill face.” 
__ “You can dig clean through me without touching 
Teuton soil, all right.” 
“Jimmy, I’m going to stop this yellow-dog business.” 
“How? Write an article for the paper?” 
“Bah! What’s the use? The papers and magazines 
_ have been full of it for months, iterating and reiterating the 


| 
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same old thing. There isn’t a single one of ’em that’s had 
genius enough even to suggest a remedy, a definite remedy 
that you can put your finger on. Now, I’m going to do 
it—somehow.” ' 

“Trouble is, no one takes it to himself.” 

“You've hit it, Jimmy!” Then, telling off his words: 
“Bring—it—home—to—the—individual! Make him real- 
ize that he is a yellow dog!” 

“You did that with Babbitt, all right.’ 


J 


“The Greatest Danger To-Day Isn’t the Guns of the Kaiser Over There; 


It’s the Yellow Dog Over Here’’ 


“T shut him up, anyhow,” commented Walker grimly. 

“Pity you couldn’t choke ’em all off that way.” 

“Any yellow dog’ll lie, belly up, and keep still as long as 
you’ve got your foot on his neck. But one man can only 
keep his foot on the neck of one yellow dog at a time; and 
he can’t do that forever. Trouble is, Jimmy, yellow dog- 
ism is all over the country. To combat it we must find an 
agent as ubiquitous as the house fly.” 

“But how to doit? That’s the rub.” 

“Tf we can only find a cure for this community we'll have 
a cure for the whole nation. For a town is only a nation in 
miniature. Jimmy, the blood of this nation is full of white 
corpuscles—nonresisting yellow dogs. Red cor- 
puscles is what we need—blood policemen.” 
Walker laughed. “‘Only two hours ago I was a 
white corpuscle. Now I’m a red one!” 

When they shook hands at the gate Beane 
said: ‘‘Al, you’ve raised my hopes again. I’d 
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begun to think there wasn’t a white man in Danforth. 
It’s all rot, I know, but I’m obsessed.” 

““My hat’s in the ring, Jimmy—all comers!” 

Beane turned and looked at his companion with his jaw 
dropped slightly. ‘‘What’s come over you, Al?” 

“T dunno.” 

“Well, whatever it is, it’s good.” 

The slap in the face that Walker gave Babbitt changed 
Walker’s very nature. It instantly converted him from 
a patiently passive to an actively militant 
man. The Yankee coal in him had burst 
into flame and was consuming him. He 
had suddenly become the sole owner and 
guardian of the United States of America. 
He had with his fists, thank God, pro- 
claimed himself the enemy of all yellow 
dogs. He would fight yellow dogism first, 
last and all the time. He would swat it 
every time it poked its head up in his 
presence. He had silenced a few. But 
that was not enough. The new spirit 
that had taken possession of him had 
given him powerful initiative. He would 
carry the war into the enemy’s camp. He 
didn’t know just how—but he’d do it! 
Our boys were over there—that meant a 
heap to him. He would show ’em that it 
meant a heap to be over here. 

That evening after dinner Walker went 
to his library, seated himself before the 
grate fire and, lighting his pipe, tried to 
think out a cure-for the nation against 
yellow dogism. As the result of his pro- 
longed and profound meditations he 
reached three definite conclusions: There 
Was no use in argument—that wouldn’t 
do it; there was no use in writing arti- 
cles—that wouldn’t do it; there was only 
one thing to do—bring it home to the 
individual that he was a yellow dog, and 
bring it home hard. 

Night after night Walker, with the help 
of his good pipe, operated his thinking 
machine, and his thinking machine was 
pointed in the direction of yellow dogism 
and was gaining headway all the time. 
The first thing, he thought, was to get at 
the cause of this malady. What was the 
reason of the pessimistic attitude of these 
men with good American names? Why 
did they persist in sowing the seed of 
doubt? Why did they continually harp 
on German organization? Why did they 
say-anything good about the enemy, whom they hated 
just as he hated, and were quite as determined to crush? 

Were they doing it consciously or unconsciously? They 
weren’t vicious men, though the effect of their attitude was 
vicious. If one had called them unpatriotic they would 
have resented it hotly. Then they must be doing it uncon- 
sciously. Admitting that, they must be acting under an 
influence outside themselves; they must unwittingly be 
lending themselves to a sinister purpose. 

Was it possible, after all, Walker wondered, that some 
German system had insidiously produced this rotten moral 
attitude in Danforth? The longer he pondered the more 
he realized how many German interests 
there were in this country. Many of his 
friends he had long known were influenced, 
(Continued on Page 134) 


that made me take to 

flying. I had fully ex- 
pected that going into bat- 
tle would mean for me the 
saddle of a galloping 
charger instead of the 
snug little cockpit of a 
modern aéroplane. The 
mud, on a certain day in 
July, 1915, changed my 
whole career in the war. 

We were in England. I 
had gone over as an officer 
of the Missisauga Horse, 
of Toronto, a cavalry de- 
tachment of the Second 
Canadian Division. It had 
rained for days in torrents, 
and there wasstill a drizzle 
coming down as I set out 
for a tour of the horse lines. 

Ordinary mud is bad 
enough, when you have to 
make your home in it, but 
the particular brand of 
mud that infests a cavalry 
camp has a meanness all 
its own. Everything was 
dank and slimy and boggy. 
I had succeeded in getting 
myself mired to the knees 
when suddenly from some- 
where out of the storm 
appeared a trim little aéro- 
plane. 

It landed hesitatingly in 
a near-by field as if scorn- 
ing to brush its wings against so sordid a landscape; then 
away again up into the clean gray mists. 

How long I stood there gazing into the distance I do not 
know, but when I turned to slog my way back through the 
mud my mind was made uy. I knew there was only one 
place to be on such a day—up above the clouds and in the 
summer sunshine. I was going into the battle that way. I 
was going to meet the enemy in the air. 

I had never given much thought to being a soldier, even 
after my parents had sent me to the Royal Military Col- 
lege at Kingston, when I was seventeen years of age. I will 
say for my parents that they had not thought much of me 
as a professional soldier, either. But they did think for 
some reason or other that a little military discipline at the 
Royal College would do me a lot of good—and I suppose 
it did. 

In any event, those three years at the R. M. C. stood me 
in good stead when the rush came in Canada; when every- 
where everybody was doing his best to get taken on in 
some capacity in order to get to the Front quickly. 


L: was the mud, I think, 


Winning the First Wing 


EK CANADIANS will never forget the thrill of those 

first days of the war, and then the terrible waiting be- 
fore most of us could get to the other side. Our great fear 
was that the fighting would all be over before we could 
give a hand in it. How little we knew then of the glory 
that was to be Canada’s in the story of the Western Front; 
of the sacrifices that were to reach to nearly every fireside 
in the Dominion! 

For many months my part seemed to consist of training, 
more training, delays and more delays. But at last we got 
over. We crossed in an old-time cattle boat. Oh, what a 
trip! Fifteen days to reach England! We had seven hun- 
dred horses on board, and seven hundred seasick horses are 
not the most congenial steamer company. 

We were very proud to be in England. We felt we were 
really in the war zone and soon would be in the fighting. 
But it is a great mistake to think that when you sail from 
America you are going to burst right up to the Front and 
go over the top at daybreak in the morning. The way to 
the war is long. There were more work and more training 
for us in England. 

At first we were sent to a very sandy camp near Folke- 
stone, and from there to a very muddy camp somewhere 
else in the British Isles. 

It was to this camp that the aéroplane came that stormy 
day in July. A week later my plans were in motion. I met 
a friend in the Royal Flying Corps and confided to him my 
ambition to fly. He assured me it would be easy to arrange 
a transfer, and instructed me as to what I should do. If I 
wanted to get to the Front quickly I should have to go as 
an observer, meaning that when I flew over the German 


To Fly One of These Tiny Wasplike Fighting Machines Seemed to Me the Most Wonderful Thing in the World 


lines I should be the passenger in a two-seated plane and 
would do just what my title indicated— observe. 

If one has a stomach for flying it doesn’t take long to 
become a fairly competent observer. There are observer 
schools, where they teach you just what to observe and 
what not to observe. 

This is not a joke. If an observer lets his gaze wander 
to too many nonessentials he cannot do the real observing 
that is expected of him. 

A few more days of cavalry mud and I was convinced 
that to be an observer in the air was better far than com- 
manding a division on the ground. So I applied for my 
transfer, got it, and went to observing school. I loved 
those first few flights in an old training bus. I don’t think 
she could make more than fifty miles an hour; and as for 
climbing, she struggled and shook and gasped like a freight 
train going up a mountain grade. But it was thrilling 
enough for me in those days, despite the fact that I soon 
began to envy the pilot, who had all the fun of running the 
machine and could make it do a few lame and decrepit 
stunts. 

After a few months I was graduated as an observer and 
was awarded my first insigne of the flying corps—an O 
with one outstretched wing attached to it, to be worn on 
the left breast of the tunic. I was rather proud of that one 
wing, but more determined than ever to win the double 
wings of a full-fledged pilot, and some day have a machine 
of my own. 

In a very short time I was in France and ready for my 
first trip over the enemy lines. As I look back upon it now 
my life as an observer seems very tame. The work of the 
reconnaissance and artillery machines, as well as that of 
the photography and bombing planes, is very important. 
It goes on day and night, in good weather and bad; but 
all the time I was observing I wanted to be fighting. 
Whenever I would see one of the small, swift single-seater 
machines, which were just coming into vogue then for 
fighting purposes, my resolves to become a fighting pilot 
would grow stronger and stronger. 

But far be it from me to detract one iota from the work 
of the observers. They take enormous risks and seldom get 
any of the glory. The men in the corps recognize and appre- 
ciate the quality of their work, but the public at large 
rarely hears of them. The feats of the fighting planes form 
the spectacular and fascinating side of flying, but in a 
sense the daily drudgery of the bombers, the photographers 
and the observers is of even greater value to the fighting 
men on the ground. 

It is no child’s play to circle above a German battery 
observing for half an hour or more, with your machine 
tossing about in air tortured by exploding shells and black 
shrapnel puffballs coming nearer and nearer to you, like 
the ever-extending finger tips of some giant hand of death. 
But it is just a part of the never-ceasing war. In the air 
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service this work is never 
done. Everywhere along | 
the line the big guns wait 
daily for the wirelesstouch — 
of aéroplanes to set them | 
booming at targets care- — 
fully selected from a pre- | 
vious day of observation, — 
Big shells cannot be | 
wasted. The human effort | 
involved in creating them | 
and placing them beside | 
the well-screened guns at | 
the Front is far too great | 
for that. ; % 
Every shell must be | 
watched. It is a startling — 
thing, but true. When we | 
possess the high ground i 
and the ridges it is not | 
always necessary for the — 
aéroplanes or the balloons 
to do the observing; the — 
artillery observing officer 
can go forward on the . 
ground, and from a,con- — 
venient tree top, a bit of 
trench or a sheltering shell _ 
hole see exactly what his 
guns are doing. 4 
Every day there are 
hundreds of photographs 
to be taken so that the 
British map makers cal 
trace each detail of the | 
German trench positions _ 
and can check up on any 
changes in the enemy 
zone. Information is to be gained at all times by all man- 
ner of reconnaissances—some of them carrying you fifty 
to sixty miles into the enemy country. Then there is th 
fighting patrol work, which goes on at all hours. The pa- 
trol is not on our side of the line. It is far over the Ger- 
man lines to keep the enemy machines from coming too 
close even to their own front trenches. Of course they do 
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slip over occasionally, but more than often have to pay 
for their temerity. 


Low Flights Over Enemy Trenches 


-h- hears * 


HE British infantryman—Mr. Tommy Atkins—takes | 
it as a personal insult to have a Hun machine flying over | 
him. It shouldn’t be done, he says, and he grouses about it 
for weeks. How different with the German infantrymen. 
Our planes are on top of them most of the time. The Huns | 
used to write wrathful letters home about it. Sometimes 
our infantry has captured these letters before they were 
posted, and they used to amuse us when we would get them | 
in the daily army reports. I remember one particularly 
peevish old boche who wrote last May: t | 
“‘The air activity where we are is very great. The 
English will soon be taking the very caps off our heads.” 
It is great fun to fly very low along the German trenches | 
and give them a burst of machine-gun bullets as a greeting 
in the morning or a good-night salute in the evening. They 
don’t like it a bit. But we love it; we love to see the Kaiser’s| 
proud Prussians running for cover like so many rats. | 
Whatever your mission, whether it be to direct artille 
fire, to photograph, to bomb an ammunition dump 
supply train or just to look old Fritz over and see in a gen- 
eral way what he is up to, your first journey into Hunland 
is a memorable event in your life. I may say here in passing 
that in the flying corps a German is seldom anything but a. 
Hun, and the territory back of his lines is seldom anything 
but Hunland. Our general orders tell us to designate a 
Hun plane as an ‘enemy aircraft’? in our reports, or 


the machine and the pilot as a Hun, and they will ever be. 
If it is artillery work you are on you have learned to send 
down signals to your battery by means of a wireless buses, 
and you are equipped with intricate zone maps that enabl 
you to pick out all manner of fixed objects in the enemy’s 
domain. You can locate his dugouts, his dumps, his lin 
of communication, his battery positions, his shelters behin 
the trees, and in a general way keep tabs on his “‘ ways that 
are dark and tricks that are vain.” hy 
The day for your trip over happens to be one of won 
drous sunshine and the clearest possible visibility. At ever 
aérodrome behind the long British war line the aéropl: 
are out of their hangars, and are being tested with suel 
a babel of noisy explosions that in moving about with | 
companion you have fairly to shout to make yourself hear 


With your pilot you climb into the waiting two-seater. It 
has been groomed for the day and fussed over with as much 
care as a mother might bestow upon her only offspring 
starting for Sunday school. 

“Contact, sir?’’ questions a mechanic standing at the 
_ propeller. 

““Contact,’’ repeats the pilot. 

There is a click of the electric ignition switch, the pro- 
_peller is given a sharp swing over and the engine starts 
with a roar. Once or twice there is a cough, but pretty 
soon she is hitting just right on every one of her multiple 
eylinders. It is all the mechanics can do to hold her back. 
Then the pilot throttles down to a very quiet little purr 
and signals to the attendants to draw away the chocks 
from under the wheels. Slowly you move forward under 
your own “steam” and taxi across the field rather bump- 
ily, to head her into the wind. This accomplished, the 
throttle is opened wide, you rush forward with increasing 
speed, you feel the tail of the machine leave the ground, 
_and then you go leaping into space. 

You climb in great wide circles above the aérodrome, 

rig up the wireless, send a few test signals, get back the 
correct responses, and arrange your maps, while the pilot, 
with one eye on his instruments and the other on familiar 
landmarks, sets sail for the German lines, gaining height 
all the while. On the way to the lines you pass over your 
| battery and send wireless word that you are ready to carry 
_on. It is to be a day of counter-battery work, which means 
that some of our batteries are going to do in some of the 
Hun batteries. 
_ The modern guns of war are very temperamental and 
‘restless. They get tired of firing at infantry trenches and 
'roads and things, and more often go to shooting at each 
‘other. In this you help them all you can. 

And now you come to make the acquaintance of ‘‘ Archie,’’ 
who will pursue you through all your flying days at the 
‘Front. Archie is a presumptuous person and takes the 
liberty of speaking first. 

“Woof! Woof!” he barks out. Then— ‘‘ Hiss-s-s. Bang! 
‘Bang!” Two flashes of crimson fire and two swirling 
patches of black smoke jump out of the air a hundred yards 
or so in front of you. 


if 
i" 


he Getting Acquainted With Archie 


i) om experienced pilot swerves a little, neatly avoids the 

next volley, which breaks far to your right. Archie keeps 
barking at you for quite a while, and you seem to be leav- 
‘ing a perfect trail of diffusing black smoke balls in your 
ywake. The pilot looks back at you and grins. He wonders 
‘if you have the ‘‘wind up”’—army talk for being scared to 
death. It isn’t any disgrace to get the wind up at the war, 

ie there are few of us who can truthfully say we haven’t 
shad a queerish sort of feeling every now and then. 

Archie of course is an antiaircraft cannon. How the 
airmen first happened to name him Archibald I do not 
‘know; it was when we got to know him better, and fear 
him less, that we began to call him Archie. With Archie it 
is the old story of 
familiarity breed- 
ing contempt; but 
of late the German 
‘Archie family has 
‘multiplied to such 
an extent as to 
make it almost 
dangerous to go 
visiting across the 
‘un lines. The 
‘German shrapnel 
shells are nearly 
always mixed with 
igh explosives. 
They are very 
ioisy, but most of 
vhe time your en- 
‘tine is making such 
vlatter that the ex- 
dlosive efforts to 
‘ving you in flight go 
mtirely unnoticed. 

Leaving the 
 order-guarding 
\rchies far behind, 
rou fly on until you 
jick up the four 
nounds that indi- 
vate the German 
vattery position. 
fou fly rather low 
0 get a good look 
it it. The Huns 
fenerally know 
vhat your coming 
neans and they pre- 
vare to take cover. 
ou return a little 
vay toward your 


Ready to Meet the Enemy 
in the Air 


own lines and signal to your battery to fire. In a moment 
you see the flash of a big gun. Then nothing seems to 
happen for an eternity. As a matter of fact twenty to 
thirty seconds elapse, and then fifty yards beyond the 
German battery you see a spurt of gray-black earth 
spring from the ground. You signal a correction of the 
range. The next shot goes fifty yards short. In artillery 
language you have “bracketed”’ your target. You again 
signal a correction, giving a range just in between the 
first two shots. The next shell that goes over explodes 
in a gunpit. 

“Good shooting!” you signal to the battery. ‘Carry 
on!” This particular battery is silenced for good and all. 

Archie tries for you again as you return across the lines, 
but his range finding is very bad to-day. You salute your 
battery as you.sail over, then land a few minutes later at 
the aérodrome, well satisfied with your three hours’ work. 

You have been to Hunland, and you feel your career in 
the air has really begun. 

Altogether I spent four months in France as an observer. 
How I longed during all that time for a fight in the air, but 
no real chances came, and finally I quit my seat as a pas- 
senger without having fired a single combat shot, though 
the tidy little machine gun that was always near me 
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seemed to yearn as much as I did to have a go at the enemy: 
I injured my knee after an observing trip one day, when 
the pilot crashed the machine in landing, and though I did 
not have to go to hospital with it, it gradually grew worse 
until May, 1916, when I had to lay up several months for 
repairs. 

My sick leave over I reported for duty again, and got a 
real surprise. I was told I could learn to fly! This made 
me happier than I can express. I pictured myself in one of 
the swift little fighting planes I had seen in France, and 
I felt in my heart of hearts that I should make good. I 
already knew what it felt like to fly, I knew the language 
of the air, the esprit of the corps, and some of the heart- 
palpitating peculiarities of our best-balanced engines. But 
all this time I had been a sort of innocent bystander. Now 
at last I was going into the air ‘‘on my own.” 


The Day of the First Solo 


HE first step was to go to a school of instruction—a 

ground school—where the theory of flying and the me- 
chanical side of aviation are expounded to you. I went 
through these courses, and by special permission was 
allowed to take my examination three weeks earlier than 
would have been the case in the ordinary course of events. 
I worked like a Trojan, and passed without much diffi- 
culty. Then was to come the real part of it all, the part 
for which I had waited more than a year. 

On November 1, 1916, I was sent to another school—for 
elementary training in the air. This consisted first of all in 
going up in another old machine—a steady type called the 
Maurice Fernam and fitted with a dual set of controls, so 
that the instructor could manage one while I tried to man- 
age the other. Never shall I forget those days of dual con- 
trol. I tried very hard, but it seemed to me I just could not 
get the proper feel of the machine. First the instructor 
would tell me I was ‘‘ham-handed’’—that I gripped the 
controls too tightly, with every muscle tense. After that I 
would get what you might call timid-handed, and not hold 
the controls tightly enough. My instructor and I both 
suffered tortures. 

So when suddenly one day he told me I could go up 
alone I had my doubts as to whether it was confidence or 
desperation that dictated his decision. 

I didn’t worry long as to which it was; I was willing to 
take the chance. 

Then followed my first solo! This is, I think, the great- 
est day in a flying man’s life. Certainly I did not stop 
talking about it for the next three weeks at least. I felt a 
great and tender pity for all the millions of people in the 
world who never have a chance to do a solo! 

An ambulance stood on the aérodrome, and it seemed to 
me, as it has to many another student-pilot, that all the 
other business of flying had suddenly ceased so that every- 
body could look at me. I noticed with a shiver that the 
ambulance had its engine running. Were the doctors at the 
hospital expectantly fondling their knives? Everybody 
looked cold-blooded and heartless. But I had to do it—so 
into the machine I 
crawled, trying to 
look cheerful but 
feeling awful lone- 
some. How I got 
off the ground I do 
not know, but once 
in the air it was not 
nearly so bad—not 
much worse than 
the first time you 
started down hill 
on an old-fashioned 
bicycle. 

I wasn’t taking 
any liberties. I flew 
as straight ahead 
as I could, climbing 
steadily all the 
time. But at last I 
felt I had to turn, 
and I tried a very 
slow, gradual one, 
not wanting to 
bank either too 
steeply or too little. 
They told me after- 
ward I did some re- 
markable skidding 
on that turn, but I 
was blissfully ig- 
norant of a little 
detail like that and 
went gayly on my 
way. I banked a 
little more on my 
next turnand didn’t 
skid so much. 

(Continued on 

Page 122) 
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was Colonel Langworthy’s right-hand man 

in the office, picked Archibald A. Temple’s 
letter of application out of a hundred or two 
others and took it in to the colonel. 

“This fellow seems to fill the bill pretty well,” 
he said. ‘‘ About the only one in the whole shoot- 
ing match that does.” 

The colonel carefully adjusted his shell-rimmed 
eyeglasses; not the modern modification of mo- 
tor goggles so dear to intellectuals, but the neat 
old-fashioned kind, fairly economical in their 
dimensions, and attached to the lapel of his coat 
by a thin black-silk cord that coiled by a spring 
into a little black-rubber button contrivance. 
Everything about the colonel was neat and spare. 
His neat spare figure was buttoned into a closely 
fitting business suit of gray; his white mustache 
was neatly clipped; and his fine silvery white 
hair, which might have made a picturesque mop, 
was scissored closely to his well-shaped head. 
His nose was aquiline; his eyes, too, had somuch 
of the eagle quality that the glasses seemed al- 
most superfluous. 

Fine, military-looking old boy! Really there 
should have been a big map spread before him 
on his desk, with little flagged pins stuck all over 
it; and Blodgett should have stood at attention 
in an orderly’s uniform. Every inch the colonel— 
though, as a matter of fact, he had never got 
beyond the grade of drummer boy. 

Born in 1850, he ran away from home and en- 
listed at the age of fourteen, and was literally 
forced out six months later with the wound that 
gave him hislimp. That closed his military career 
and sent him, dot-and-go-one, into the coffee- 
broking paths of peace. At sixty-two he was the 
firm of Slyfield & Langworthy. Old Ed Slyfield, 
from being the Big Noise, had first toned down 
to a more or less silent partner, and then had 
descended into the absolutely silent tomb. 

Excuse all this digression; but it is necessary 
to know the colonel, who, wanting a secretary- 
stenographer, and a male of the species, had sen- 
sibly advertised for one. He had tried girls— 
two of them in succession; and they had resigned 
to accept positions of responsibility and enlarged 
authority in homes of their own. The colonel 
didn’t blame them, being an eminently just and 
reasonable man and priding himself on it; but he was 
through with these fool women, by ginger! So he came 
down pretty handsomely in the matter of a wedding 
present to the last capable deserter and advertised for 
a capable young man. 

“T don’t like the Archibald,” he said to Blodgett, 
frowning and handing back the letter. “‘I’d drown a 
dog with a name like that. Why in thunder do you want 
to bring me a letter from a man with that damned stilted 
lantern-jawed wooden cognomen? Let’s see some of the 
others.” 

“T don’t see anything the matter with the name,” said 
Blodgett. ‘Anyway, a man isn’t to blame for something 
his parents wished on him.” 

““If a man’s parents are superheated idiots he’s likely to 
be a sizzling idiot himself,’ snapped the colonel. 

Blodgett went out without another word and returned 
with a large wire tray heaped with letters. The colonel 
frowned and delved into the pile; and for five minutes 
thereafter those letters went sailing into the colonel’s waste- 
basket, propelled with more or less violence and accom- 
panied by curt comment of an unfavorable nature. One 
of them only was reserved. 

The colonel considered it for a little while and then 
summoned Blodgett. 

“T guess [ll have to look Temple over. Make an 
appointment for him. I’ve got to have somebody right 
away. And you might make an appointment for this 
Davis. He might do; and James is some improvement on 
Archibald.” 

Blodgett pushed out his nether lip at the mention of 
Davis, but nodded obedience and withdrew. That same 
afternoon Archibald kept his appointment to the second, 
and the colonel took an instant dislike to him. 

By way of explanation the colonel had vaguely expected 
a pale and precise person, with narrow shoulders, weak 
eyes and a timid and deferential manner. Archibald 
wasn’t that at all. He was a well-built, well-groomed and 
fairly well-dressed young man, with a nose not unlike the 
colonel’s own; he had a confident bearing, a steady eye 
and a complexion that rather suggested outdoors. If you 
have an undeniable gift of reading character from hand- 
writing, which the colonel believed he had, it is annoying 
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Mr. Temple, if I Sit Down 
and Wait for My Father? “x / 
I’il Try to be Quiet’’ by. 


to find that you have apparently failed to hit a single 
characteristic in a perfectly easy case. 

The colonel gave the young man a sharp looking over 
and almost at once felt convicted of rudeness; whereupon 
he invited Archibald to sit down. 

“Ts this your letter?” he asked. 

ay CS n6lT 

“Tt doesn’t look like the kind of letter you would write.”’ 

“No?” Asmile; slightly amused, but perfectly respect- 
ful; and assured—confoundedly assured! 

““Previous business experience—hm-m! El Paso; whole- 
sale hardware.”’ The colonel was reading the letter of ap- 
plication. “You don’t know anything about coffee?” 

Here, thought the colonel, will be his chance to say some- 
thing smart and mine to give him a sufficient jolt. 

Archibald, however, merely admitted that he knew noth- 
ing of coffee, and added he had not understood that knowl- 
edge to be a requirément. 

“No,” the colonel conceded; he was going to be fair 
about this. ‘What salary did Thompson & Yorke pay 
you, and why did you leave them?” 

“They paid me two hundred a month, and I left them 
for family reasons.”’ 

“And you are willing to take a twenty-a-week job?” 

“Until I’ve had a chance to prove that I’m worth more. 
Yes, sir. Here is Thompson & Yorke’s general letter of 
recommendation, and I shall be glad to have you look up 
the other references I mention in my letter.” 


The colonel read the letter of recommendation, which ° 


was satisfactory enough, and, after making a note of it, 
handed it back. Then, after a moment’s reflection, he 
indicated a desk on the other side of the room. 

“You'll find notebooks and pencils in the top right-hand 
drawer. Please get the book that has been already used 
and take a letter I shall dictate.’’ 


UNDERWOOD 
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May 4,1918 


He dictated as rapidly as he thought was fair, 
and Archibald A. Temple made his notes without 
asking a question; and thereafter he typed the 
letter with a fair degree of speed and laid it on 
the colonel’s desk. If there had been any mis- 


take in it the colonel would probably have mentioned | 
the fact. As it was, he observed that the name and | 


address of the Rio firm’ had been correctly spelled, 
and he had not anglicized his pronunciation. 
“You know something of Spanish, then?” 


” 


and 


Archibald rose from his chair quickly, but not | 


precipitately, as the door opened and a very bloom- 
ing and bright-eyed young female face appeared at 
the aperture and smiled at Colonel Lang- 
worthy. 


without further hesitation to the colonel’s 
side, bent over him, pecked his leathery 
cheek with a crumpled rose-leaf mouth, 
and then pulled his ear. 


for just about a minute, daddy,”’ said this 


cidedly; then, with a swift side glance 
at Archibald: “If this gentleman will ex- 
cuse me ——” 

Archibald bowed. 

He picked up his hat and was for re- 
tiring at once; but the colonel stopaae 
him by a gesture. 

“T think that will be all that’s neces- 
sary, Mr.—er—Temple. 
other applications to consider; but if I 
decide to try you I’ll have you notified. We 
have your phone number.” 

“Thank you,” said Archibald. ‘‘ Good af 
noon!” 

He included Miss-Brighteyes in his bow 
departed. : 

“Go to the devil!’”’ said Colonel Lang- 
worthy. ‘‘I don’t mean you, my dear,’ he 
hastened to assure his daughter. ‘‘And now 
what is it you want?” 

“‘TIsn’t he horrid!” exclaimed Miss laa 
worthy. ‘‘Who is he, daddy?” 

“He wants to be my secretary,” the colonel 
growled. 

“Oh, I hope not! Daddy, you would 
think of engaging him!” 

The colonel turned and stared at hae 
ae “What have you got against him, Chicken?” 

“ewe “ He’s so—so —— You know!” She 

smiled beautifully. “‘That’s one delicious 

thing about you: you don’t have to have reasons. I often 
think you have as much intuition as a woman.’ 

“Stuff and nonsense!” the colonel ejaculated testily. 
“Intuition fiddlesticks! Nothing of the sort!” é 
“Well, you know you don’t like him.” j 

“Likes and dislikes have nothing to do with business. 
If I think the young man can do my work as I want it 
done, and better than anybody else I can get, I shall hire 
him. If you call that intuition I admit that I have an 
intuitive mind.” # 

“What is his name?” | 

“Archibald A. Temple.” 

“Archibald! How awful! I should think that would 4 
enough.” 

“You are absolutely unreasonable,” said the colonel. 
“I’m not fond of the name myself, but what on earth has 
that to do with his qualifications as secretary? Do try, 


my dear, to use your common sense. Now what is it you 


want? I’m busy. Some money?” 

“T told you you had intuition, daddy,” said Miss Lang- 
worthy. 

As Blodgett was cashing her check in the outer office she 
giggled: 

“T think I’ve put a spoke in your friend Mr. Archibald’s 
wheel, Mr. Blodgett,” she said. ‘I’m glad you told me 
about it. I’ll bet you one of these bills that daddy hires 
him.” 

“No friend of mine, Miss Julia,” said Blodgett. “I’m 
just interested in seeing that the colonel gets a good man. 
He’s got too much on his shoulders—and I get a little of it. 
Well, I’m glad I told you too.” 4 

“He has nice eyes,’’ remarked Miss Julia. a 


Colonel Langworthy entertained a hope that the appli- 
cant named Davis might wriggle through the tests; but 


“I’m busy!” said the colonel severely, - 
The door opened wider and revealed a 
trim little fur-clad figure that advanced | 


“T’m afraid I’ll have to interrupt you © 


very bright-eyed young lady quite de 


I have some > 


“Yes, sir. You see, we had a large Mexican trade; — 


| 


the hope proved vain. Mr. Davis was a swift but inac- 
curate typist, and nothing more; so, during a period of 
reflection, the colonel’s reason and sense of justice over- 
came his prejudice. ‘I can always have the pleasure of 
firing him,”’ the colonel reasoned. 
_ It would have been a pleasure. Colonel Langworthy 
chuckled as he anticipated it. He would be perfectly civil 
to this cocksure, self-sufficient young bounder, observing 
| his mistakes without comment, but storing. them in his 
mind for the day of reckoning. Then, when Archibald was 
lulled into a sense of security, “‘I’ll come down on him 
like half a ton of loose bricks. I’ll take his hide off and 
pepper the raw of him, and then put the rollers under him 
and shoot him to a nice hard place in the alley.” 

At this, Reason clambered groggily up to her throne and 
seated herself more firmly, while blushes overspread the 
face of Justice, above and below her bandage. “If you feel 
_that way about it, why the dickens do you hire this 
} Temple person?”’ Reason demanded. ‘You can advertise 
_ again and get somebody who suits you.” Justice frowned 
severely. “‘To causelessly deceive the young man with a 
» show of approval or tolerance and then treat him injuri- 
_ ously, adding insult to your injury, would be a course 
entirely despicable and unworthy,” said Justice. ‘No 
| motion for appeal from this decision will be entertained.” 

_ “Well, I'll give him a square deal,” said the colonel, 
‘feeling properly rebuked; but he warmed to Archibald 
/ none the more for that. 

_ A day or two later Julia asked him how he liked his new 


"secretary. 
' “He seems to take hold pretty well—so far,” her father 
| replied. 
Julia looked disappointed. 


“Oh, I suppose so. There’s a proverb about new brooms, 
| 


isn’t there?” 
“He’s more like a vacuum cleaner,” said the colonel. 
_ “You think they’re fussy, noisy things. You don’t 
really like them; but they get the dust out. Is that it?” 
“Tn a way. He isn’t noisy; but he’s efficient—so far.” 
“T really think you are wonderful!” said Julia admir- 
finely. “To have a person round that you hate, and put 
up with him just because he does his work well, and then 
to praise him! I know I couldn’t do it.” 
The colonel smiled complacently. He would have 
_ \purred if he had been a cat. This was very soothing. 
| “But you can’t keep it up,” Julia went on. “Sometime, 
when you’re feeling a little irritable ae 


1 “I wish you wouldn’t talk nonsense,’ snapped the 
‘colonel. “I’m thankful to be able to say I haven’t an 
‘irritable disposition.” 

“T didn’t mean that, daddy dear. I meant when he was 
unusually exasperating. He looks as if he could be. One 
of the kind that puts one in the wrong.” 

} “Tf Iam in the wrong I hope I shall always be glad to be 
putright,” said the colonel stiffly. “‘Let’s talk about some- 
ithing agreeable, my dear.” 


_ About the same time Mrs. Temple was asking her son 
how he liked his new employer; and Archibald told her 
‘that he found Colonel Lang- 
worthy about as genial as Green- 
land’s icy mountains during a 
hard winter, and as communi- 
ative as a clam whose sacred 
confidence had once been shame- 
fully betrayed. Then he 
chuckled; and when pressed for 
the reason he said he was think- 
“ng of Colonel Langworthy’s 
laughter. j 
_ “There’s one person who 
nows how to handle him,” he 
said, and went on to 
cell of Miss Lang- 
worthy’s intrusion on 
vhat first interview. 
“T think she must 
ye rather forward,’ 
Mrs. Temple re- 
marked. “Why didn’t 
rou tell me about that? 
Nhat kind of looking 
young woman is she?’”’ 
“Oh, she looked all 
ight,” answered Arch- 
bald airily. “I sup- 
vose I forgot to speak 
{ her. She didn’t 
eem important.” 


A week passed and 
irchibald thought it 
night be as well to 
peak to the colonel ae ea’ Hi. ; 
bout something that ~~ “4* Vv ew 8 
ad occurred to him: 

“Tf you don’t mind 
d like to suggest that 


iar. a 


I could just as well write your letters to Ramon Salvaterra 
and Henares, and the rest of the Rio people, in Spanish. 
They rather like it, from all I hear, and judging from our 
Mexican experience.’ 

“Thank you,” said Colonel Langworthy dryly and not 
at all gratefully; he might have said right out that he had 
not asked for suggestions and his meaning would have 
been no clearer. 

“T didn’t mean to be officious,” said Archibald; and 
the colonel interpreted that as “‘Oh, well; if you want to 
be pig-headed about it ”* Then Archibald went on 
with his work. 

“T suppose you would think it advisable to have all our 
correspondence written in the native languages of our 
correspondents—Dutch, Arabic, and so on,’”’ the colonel 
observed sarcastically a few minutes later. 

“Tf your business with them is large enough or the pros- 
pect of getting business good enough—yes,’’ Archibald 
replied. “If the correspondent’s convenience and goodwill 
are matters of no particular importance, then, of course, it 
would not be advisable.” 

He spoke in a perfectly matter-of-fact way and smiled. 
By that time his smile had got on the colonel’s nerves. 
And there was nothing impertinent about it; just a pleas- 
ant and polite sort of smile. 

“Poppycock!” muttered Colonel Langworthy. 

But the suggestion stuck in his head. He could not help 
thinking that it might be a pretty good idea after all. While 
Archibald was out to lunch the colonel called Blodgett in 
and asked him what he thought of it. 

‘Sounds like condemned nonsense to me,” the colonel 
said, to give Blodgett a lead. 

“How would you like ’em to write to you in spiggotty?” 
asked Blodgett unexpectedly. 

“That’s different.” 

“T don’t see that it is. Of course they all have English 
clerks; but it looks as if you’d get closer to them if they 
could understand for themselves what you were writing 
about. It’s just a question of whether you want them 
worse than they want you.” 

“Has Temple discussed this with you?” 

“No,” replied Blodgett, raising his thick eyebrows. ‘‘Is 
it his notion? Well, that boy has got a head on him! 
You’ve got to hand it to him. Can he do it?” 

“‘T guess he can.” 

Blodgett nodded and left the room. Obviously he con- 
sidered that the matter was settled. 

“T’ve got a nice lot round me,” the colonel growled. 

He felt resentful. If Blodgett thought this was such a 
brilliant idea, why in thunder hadn’t he spoken about it 
himself—and long ago? If it had come from Blodgett 
There was the rub of it. Impossible to dodge the con- 
clusion that he had again treated Temple unreasonably 
and unjustly—dog-gone him! Later in the day, there- 
fore, after a struggle that brought the words out with a 
jerk, he made his distasteful amende: 

“Mr. Temple, I don’t wish you to 
think that I object to suggestions from 
my employees. Quite the contrary. 


“Archie Dear, in Some Respects You are Exceedingly Dense. I’m Sorry to Have to Find Fault With You 


Right at the Beginning; But You Know You Are”’ 
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I—humh—I hope that I have an open mind; and— 
humh—as to that idea of yours, I’ve been considering it, 
and I guess we will give it a trial. So, if you will be good 
enough to rewrite the Salvaterra letter in Spanish I’ll sign 
it and it can go out in to-night’s mail.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Archibald without any expression of 
surprise or gratification. 

Then he wrote the Salvaterra letter; and after that the 
Henares and the rest of the spiggotty correspondence went 
out in Spanish. It is not at all to the colonel’s discredit, 
that he checked up Mr. Temple by taking some carbon 
copies of the letters to a little black-muzzled Spanish pro- 
fessor for an English rendering. That was only business. 
But the professor’s translation only convinced the colonel 
that Mr. Temple had garbled nothing, and the professor 
himself highly approved of the composition of the letters. 
So there you were! 


The next thing in order to be noted is the reappearance 
of Miss Julia at the office. Blodgett told her she was 
altogether too early for the colonel, whose lunch hour 
consumed almost exactly ninety minutes from one o’clock 
P.M., and only varied from schedule in extension of the 
time. Mighty regular the colonel was. Blodgett could 
send round to—to where he might be though. 

“Don’t trouble,” said Miss Julia. ‘“‘I’ll go into his lair 
and look at the paper. He ate a very hearty breakfast 
this morning, so it’s quite likely he will be back sooner 
than you expect. It didn’t take me more than fifteen 
minutes for my lunch and I hardly ate any breakfast 
at all.” 

Reasoning thus cogently, the young woman entered the 
colonel’s room and was surprised to find Archibald pound- 
ing his typewriter at the secretary’s desk over in the cor- 
ner. Itis only polite to say that she was surprised, because 
she looked it. Her little start and her widened eyes, and 
the movement that she made—involuntarily made—to 
retreat to the Blodgett base—all these indicated, beyond a 
gentlemanly doubt, that Archibald’s presence was entirely 
unforeseen. However, she recovered sufficiently to smile 
and say: 

“Oh, good afternoon! Mr. Temple, isn’t it? I came to 
drag my father off to a matinée; but it seems he isn’t 
here. Shall I be in your way if I sit down for a few mo- 
ments and wait for him? I'll try to be quiet, though most 
people seem to think that’s an impossibility for me.” 

She continued to smile all through this; and Archibald 
bowed, smiled and said: 

“Not at all!” 

By which he meant to acknowledge the greeting; to 
assure her that he was indeed Mr. Temple; to corroborate 
her surmise of the colonel’s absence; to protest against 
any assumption that she could be in the way; and to 
deprecate her self-accusation of loquacity. Then, to put 
her entirely at her ease, he went on pounding the type- 
writer; andif Colonel Langworthy had wanted 
to catch him wasting time and good paper that 
would have been the colonel’s opportunity. 
A glance at what Mr. Temple was writing 
would have meant instant con- 
viction: 

‘Furs, furs, furs and sweet 
violets sweet sweeter than all 
the roses violets and furs go 
together go together frosty 
weather sweeter than all the 
roses roses roses in her cheeks 
in her cheeks and I said she 
looked all right and she does 
look all right all right all right 
I didn’t lie I cannot tell a lie a 
lie and Julia was her name Julia 
Julia Julia where my Julia’s lips 
do smile there’s the 
land or Cherry Isle 
cherry ripe cherry ripe 
ripe I cry I ery and her 
hand her little hand her 
little pudgy hand inits 
glove init$ glove would 
I were a glove a glove 
glove love glove love 
and I said she didn’t 
seem important and I 
lied I lied I lied like a 
villain because she may 
not be important im- 
ports Rio 14a but but 
what a but was there 
my countrymen but 
she looks important 
very important very 
important business 
very important busi- 
ness Hg 

“Tt’s perfectly won- 
derful how you do 
that,” Julia. said 


rs 


suddenly. “I can’t imagine how you manage to strike all 
the right letters.” 

Archibald had stopped at the first word. 

“You see, all the keys have the right letters marked on 
them,” he elucidated. ‘If you want to write A you simply 
put your finger down on the A key and it makes A on the 
paper.” 

He pulled the sheet from the machine and slipped it into 
a drawer. 

“I’m so glad to have that explained to me,” Julia said 
gratefully. “You make it all so clear. I really think I 
could do it myself now. It must be fascinating! You like 
it, don’t you, Mr. Temple?” 

“T positively adore it, Miss Langworthy.” 

She unpinned the violets from her coat and, burying her 
nice little nose in them, looked at the young man as she 
sniffed. Her eyes were mirthful. 

“Don’t you positively adore my father? I do.” 

“Adore isn’t the word for it,” replied Archibald am- 
biguously. 

“You know that his bark is ever so much worse than his 
bite, don’t you?” 

“T couldn’t say certainly. He hasn’t bitten me yet.” 
Archibald smiled. ‘I have a pretty tough skin.” 

“Tt’s tanned, I see. Daddy told me you were from 
Texas. 

“That’s near Mexico, isn’t it? And you know Spanish. 
I’d love to know Spanish! Do you play the guitar? I 
can play the mandolin—a little; but the Mexicans don’t 
play the mandolin, do they? Just the guitar? It must be 
simply wonderful to hear them; and to lead that wild, 
free, untrammeled life!” 

“Tn a wholesale hardware establishment—yes; it’s very 
thrilling.” 

“You are laughing at me,” said Julia. “I don’t think 
it’s at all nice of you. And I’m interrupting your work; I 
know Iam.” She curved her wrist to look at her bracelet 
watch. ‘Oh, good gracious!”” She jumped up and pinned 
her violets on again. ‘‘Please tell daddy I couldn’t wait, 
will you, Mr. Temple? And I’m sure I hope you will like 
it here, even if you miss the thrill. 
Good by!” 

She gave him a very friendly little 
nod and was gone before he could get 
to the door to open it for her. 

The place seemed very wintry and 
dull all at once. Archibald sighed 
and took a few minutes to think it 
all over. He had a rather analytical 
mind and a good memory; so he had 
no difficulty in remembering every 
word Miss Julia had spoken and 
forming a few conclusions. All too 
few, those words! Chatter mostly; 
but charming chatter. Add the tone 
and the expression, the supplemen- 
tary things that her eyes said and the 
embellishments of gesture, and it 
wasn’t so foolish as it might seem 
set down in cold print; and, sifted 
out, there were two points, at least, 
that were noteworthy: She wished 
to reassure him regarding the colonel 
and she hoped that he would like 
it in the office—ergo, that he would 
stay. Mere commonplace? Archi- 
bald thought not. 


, 


No, the colonel did not bite; nor 
did he bark, except at Blodgett, who 
was used to it. He was just coldly 
civil or barely civil, as his humor 
happened to be, in all his intercourse 
with his secretary. And that inter- 
course grew, as time went on, by 
reason of the increasing scope of 
Archibald’s activities. 

Not content with the competent 
discharge of his secretarial duties, 
this busybody began to familiarize 
himself with every ramification of 
the business. In a month he knew 
quite a little about coffee, and in 
two months considerably more. He 
availed himself of Colonel Lang- 
worthy’s kind permission to make 
suggestions, and most of his sugges- 
tions were good ones. The colonel 
watched him narrowly, his finger 
perpetually resting on the firing but- 
ton, as it were, yet finding no just 
cause for pressure, and every kind 
of impediment to that action. 

At the end of the second month 
the colonel felt obliged, as a matter 
of self-respect, to raise the young 
man’s salary substantially. Archi- 
bald thanked him without effusion; 
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and half an hour later he had the consummate impudence 
to tell his employer that he didn’t know what he was 
saying. At least that was the way the colonel put it. He 
didn’t use the words consummate impudence, but he left 
them to be inferred. 

“Do you mean to tell me that I don’t know what I’m 
saying?” the colonel demanded with some heat. 

“T beg your pardon; but I think you had your mind 
more on your idea than on the form of words you used to 
express it,’’ replied Archibald calmly; ‘‘or else there was 
an error in those manifests. You meant to say, did you 
not, that ——’” 

He proceeded to outline what he conceived to have been 
the colonel’s meaning. 

“Well, wasn’t that precisely what I said?” 

“T’ll read my notes,” said Archibald, and he read them; 
and as he read the color mounted to the colonel’s cheek 
bones and stayed there in vivid patches. 

“T see. Yes; I remember that was what I said, and you 
are quite right,” the colonel admitted. 

He was always having to say something like that. 
Later on he went in to Blodgett. 

“Bill,” he said. 

He called Mr. Blodgett ‘‘ Bill” in their more intimate 
moments; and Mr. Blodgett always answered ‘‘Huh?”’ 
as he did now, and went on with whatever he happened 
to be doing. 

‘’*Member my stepmother?” 

“Not very well. Why?” 

“‘She was always right. Never missed it. Always tell- 
ing me what I ought to do and what would happen if I 
didn’t. 

“ Always right about it. Lord! How I used to hate her! 
Tt went on for years too; and what I suffered tongue 
can’t tell. She was mighty good to me otherwise. I could 
have loved her if—if she had made a mistake once in a 
while, or let me be right once. Bill.” 

“Auh?” 

Colonel Langworthy drew hard on his cigar and emitted 
a thick cloud of smoke. 


“*You Must Come and See Me, and Have a Good Taik Over Old Times,’’ Said Rita 


May 4,1918 | 


“They’re bad enough when they’re in petticoats. You 
kind of expect it. But to have them in the office with you 
and pay them wages Dammit!” 

“T can’t help being always right,’’ said Blodgett. ‘It’s | 
my native good sense and years of experience.” 
“You! Great gosha’mighty! I’m talking about Archi- 

bald.” 

“‘T notice you’ve raised his salary. Catching on, isn’t | 
he?” 

‘“‘He’s catching on so fast that you'll find yourself out | 
of a job pretty soon. I’ll have to give it to him or put | 
myself in the wrong.” 

“That’s all right,’’ said Blodgett cheerfully. ‘About | 
time I was quitting, anyway. The old lady is always | 
telling meso; and I’ve got all I need to live a life of leisure, 
I should worry!” 

“Confound you!’ said the colonel. “You know I 
didn’t mean that. Can’t you take a joke?” 

“‘No joke!” said Blodgett. ‘‘ Pretty near time you were 
quitting, too, or taking to golf, or sumpin’. You're getting | 
forgetful and you use mighty poor judgment once in a 
while. That’s why you’ve got your knife out for young : 
Temple; he’s showing you up.” 

The colonel glared at him for a moment, and then dashed 
his cigar on the floor and strode out of the Blodgett coop. 
A pace beyond the threshold he turned and spoke in a> 
milder tone: 

“‘What’s the matter with Perez Hermanos, d’you sup- 
pose?” 

“Dunno,” Blodgett réplied. ‘‘They’ve got up their 
proud Castilian noses about something, I should say. Ask | 
Temple.” | 

“Hanged if I do!’? The colonel looked thoughtful. 
“Yes; there’s something.” And then: “Bill, if I hear’ 
any more from you about quitting we’re going to have 
trouble—you and I.” 


Following this incident Miss Rita Carlson came up to 
Chicago from Dayton for a short visit with her relation! 
and more or less bosom friend, Julia Langworthy; and 
there were doings of the usual sort 
in the Langworthy household. Nat- 
urally Julia showed her friend what- 
ever of interest she had to show, and’ 
in that connection thought of Mr, 
Temple. She said: 

“We'll go to the office and make 
daddy take us tolunch. He’sa great 
beau, daddy is; and he’ll do the thing 
properly.” 

And—do you know?—the very 
first thing Rita exclaimed: ‘‘ Why, 
Archie Temple! What are you doing 
here?’”’? And you would have sup- 
posed they were long-lost brother 
and sister, or something like that. 
It seems that Rita was a co-ed at 
Chicago—freshie—in Mr. Temple’s - 
sophomore year, and they had met— 
oh, probably not at all intimate, but 
Rita always was the kind who could 
make a great deal out of nothing, 
and naturally Mr. Temple couldn’t 
appear cold or snub her. 

So when Rita said ‘‘Now you 
must come and see me, and have 2 
good talk over old times”’ and wher © 
Julia added, out of politeness, ‘‘ Yes; 
do, please, Mr. Temple!” of course: 
Mr. Temple couldn’t do anything 
but say he would come. Daddy — 
looked awfully annoyed about it — 
And he did come. Yes; it appearec 
that the Temples were Chicago peo) 
ple, after all, and not Texans. Anc 
before old Mr. Temple died —— 
Anyway, young Mr. Temple called’ 

He made himself very agreeable 
Mrs. Langworthy quite took to thi 
young man and asked him to repea — 
his call, not taking into considera 
tion the fact that Rita was goin} 
back to Dayton within a few day 
and that the invitation was conse 
quently unnecessary. Mrs. Lang 
worthy has not been mentione: 
hitherto because she had nothing t) 
do with the story; but there wa 
such a person. Rita did return t 
Dayton; but Archibald called agair 
just the same. Julia, as she ex 
plained, had to be civil to him. 

“Tt seems strange, though, tha 
he doesn’t know better than t 
thrust himself into the society ¢ 
people who—well, you know, daddy 
Really, he is only a clerk, isn’t he? 

(Continued on Page 65) 


INCE the Rev- 

\ S olution of 1848 
| there has not 
_ been such seething 
| discontent among 
_ the German people 
| as there is to-day. 
Not since the 
| Franco-Prussian 
| War of 1870 has the 
nation Prince Bis- 
) marck created been 
_so divided as it is 
to-day. Inaddition 
to the causes that 
_ produce revolu- 
_ tions there exists 
' among the people 
the uncheckable 
| demand for a rad- 
ical change. After 
» forty-odd months of 
_ fighting Germany is 
_ on the verge of final 
victory, political 
_ reformation or rev- 
olution. The im- 
| perial enemy be- 
, lievesin and expects 
| the first. 
The Hohenzol- 
)lern monarchy has 
already been split 
) by three great is- 
sues during the war. 
|The first breach 
developed in 1915 
i between the For- 
.eign Office under 
‘Chancellor von 
»Bethmann-Hollweg 
jand the Navy De- 
)partment, at that 
tame directed by 
| Grand Admiral von 
Tirpitz. The issue 
‘was the submarine 
blockade of the 
British Isles and 
the sinking of pas- 
jsenger ships without warning. This crisis produced an 
unhealable wound between the two government depart- 
‘ments and caused the fall of the Grand Admiral. 

_ In the spring of 1916 the army leaders were divided. 
General von Falkenhayn, chief of the General Staff, cham- 
pioned the demand for a relentless war on the Western 
‘Front. Field Marshal von Hindenburg maintained that 
Germany could not continue the war unless all military 
and naval forces of the Central Powers were united. The 
‘Kaiser decided in Von Hindenburg’s favor, and Von Fal- 
|kenhayn was banished, at first to Rumania and later to 
Turkey. 
_ The growth of economic difficulties and food shortages 
by the fall of 1916 and the Socialists’ demand for peace 
‘compelled the Emperor to call a Crown Council and decide 
between peace and the ruthless submarine warfare. In 
January of last year the Kaiser decided in favor of his 
aval chiefs and the United States became a belligerent. 
The crisis brought about by this division between the 
seople and the government marked the beginning of 
‘evolutionary sentiment within the German Empire. 


Four Vulnerable Spots 


| 
! t) bi of these three critical periods had a decisive effect 
‘XJ upon the inner political life of the nation. The first dis- 
ute tended to divide the official classes into two great fac- 
vions, one diplomatic and the other military; the second 
lisagreement separated the army into two camps; and the 
vhird created the Great Divide between the government 
and the people. 

The year 1917 was a hectic one for the German nation. 
octor von Bethmann-Hollweg was dropped from the 
‘hip of state as unceremoniously as Bismarck, and a new 
‘hancellor, whose name the people have since forgotten, 
vas selected by the military authorities to serve during a 
seriod of official indecision. Von Bethmann-Hollweg fell 
vecause the war party opposed his liberal policies. His suc- 
essor collapsed because he antagonized the Reichstag 
eaders; and Count Hertling, the Bavarian leader, came to 
3erlin as Imperial Chancellor and Prime Minister of Prus- 
ja because he appeared to be the only statesman in whom 


To-day, After Forty:Odd Months of Fighting, the Great Offensive in the West is the Only Method Open to the German 
Military Parties of Preventing a Catastrophe at Home 


the Reichstag majority and.the military leaders had 
confidence. During 1917 the submarine war failed to end 
the war in the promised six months, which was a ruthless 
disappointment; but the Russian Revolution developed 
possibilities for a separate peace and the German nation 
looked to the East as a Land of Promise. They expected 
the sun to rise from the Polish plains and bring food, pros- 
perity and victory. Should the discussions not bring a 
universal peace, the General Staff could be expected to end 
the war successfully in the West. 

While the military dictators and the great business inter- 
ests were exulting over the glittering prospects of the 
future, a fourth and entirely unexpected crisis developed. 
Germany, which had already been split by three great 
issues, could not be united on peace! There was no com- 
mon ground upon which even a separate peace with Russia 
could be concluded. One party demanded a peace without 
annexation and indemnities; the other contended that 
Germany’s boundaries should be secured at the expense of 
the defeated and crushed peoples of the East. 

At this critical hour Premier Lloyd George and President 
Wilson interfered. The peace addresses of these two 
national leaders split the Central Powers into two groups; 
and to-day—the second of February, when this is written— 
not only is there a Liberal Peace party and a War Annexa- 
tion party, but there are two distinct revolutionary move- 
ments under way in Germany and Austria-Hungary, one 
of them against the head of the House of Hohenzollern and 
the other endangering the political and military fabric of 
the Vierverband. 

In the enemy body politic, in February, there were four 
vulnerable spots: i 

1. The public demand for a democratic peace and elec- 
tion reforms; 

2. The open political gap between Vienna and Berlin; 

3. The unbridgeable difference between the military 
war industries—annexation party—and the party sup- 
ported by the working classes, the independent business 
men, the small tradesman guild, and the Social-Democrat- 
Liberal members of the Reichstag; 

4, The feeling of uncertainty on the part of Bulgaria and 
Turkey. Pos 
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At various times 
during the world 
war a revolt among 
the enemy people 
has been expected. 
In the fall of 1916 
Herr Scheidemann, 
leader of the Social- 
Democrats, toldthe 
chancellor that, 
unless Germany 
made peace, there 
would be a revolu- 
tion, and he would 
lead it. Germany 
made her peace 
overture of Decem- 
ber twelfth of that 
year; and, though 
it failed to end the 
war, it pacified the 
Socialists. Ger- 
many was ripe for 
trouble then, and 
the culmination of 
the Somme losses 
and the lack of food 
would have brought 
about an internal 
earthquake had it 
not been for the 
sharp reply of the 
Entente nations, 
which created the 
impression among 
the people that the 
German Govern- 
ment was fighting a 
defensive war. 

Atanothertime— 
the period preced- 
ing the break with 
the United States— 
Germany was near 
a collapse; but the 
victories in Ru- 
mania and the pros- 
pects of submarine 
successes stayed 
the hand of Des- 
tiny. At each critical hour one of two things happened: 
either the German military party succeeded by a great 
offensive in creating new confidence, or the Allies, by fail- 
ing to note the split between the government and the 
people, unfortunately accomplished the same purpose. 
To-day, however, with the United States and the Allies 
united in war plans and united in fundamental peace aims, 
there remains but one opportunity for the German leaders 
to reunite their country, and that is by a military decision 
on the Western Front. Only one of two things will unite 
Germany and prevent a revolution—the defeat of the 
Allies or peace. 


Serious Political Differences 


ESPITE the fact that Von Hindenburg has convinced 

the Kaiser that he can win the war against England, 
France, Italy and the United States, there are more reasons 
to-day for believing that a military decision will not end 
the war than there were a year ago. Fighting can take 
place on but two fronts—in France and Italy—and on the 
high seas. If the Allies are able to defend their main posi- 
tions and keep an unbroken front, Germany cannot win, 
unless there is a break behind the lines, a break in the 
nerves or the endurance of the people. 

The desire for peace in all belligerent and neutral coun- 
tries far exceeds the desire for war. The difference between 
the attitude of the Entente peoples and the German and 
Austrian peoples is this: In the United States and Allied 
countries the people know their leaders are striving for a 
democratic peace; in Germany the public is convinced 
that their government is fighting for conquest. 

The strikes which began in Austria and spread through- 
out Germany during January and February opened the 
eyes of the world to the fact that the people and the gov- 
ernments of the Central Powers were not united. These 
events are already known; and there are other indications 
of a revolutionary spirit among the people that show the 
seriousness of these political differences. 

The clash in Germany is between two great parties. At 
the head of one stands Grand Admiral von Tirpitz, founder 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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Nichols’ Gaz? Was Arrested by a Sudden Surprise Sweeping Quer the Man’s Countenance and He Heard a Short Exclamation From Avril % } 


Boscombe, Fisher Nichols could see the blue unruffled 

expanse of the ocean under a serene late-afternoon 
sky. The hotel had two arms reaching out toward the 
boardwalk that skirted the tides; and the protected space, 
closed in on three sides, was filled with windows like his 
own, those of the left wing flashing in pale spears of sun- 
light. Below, in a sere rectangle of sod, red goldfish were 
swimming lazily in a pool. 

The still sea, the thin sunlight, the trailing goldfish, 
were all remarkably peaceful, incredibly quiet after the 
confusion of emotions and scenes that had torn Nichols 
through the past month. He settled with a sigh of pros- 
pective contentment into a luxurious chair and the thought 
of the comfortable pleasure the following weeks must hold 
for him. He put all memory of the Medial Iron Works 
permanently out of his mind—for a minute at least. The 
callous injustice of his treatment at the works once more 
slyly insinuated its barb among his happier considerations. 
A quick flush spread over his gaunt face; his thin, corded 
hands clenched involuntarily. 

Then again he relaxed; with one leg swung lightly over 
the other Fisher Nichols lighted a superlative cigarette, 
and through its aromatic blue haze his gaze lingered on the 
soothing spectacle of the shimmering ocean. No matter 
what had happened at the Medial Iron Works he had been 
most surprisingly liberated, saved from an impossible posi- 
tion. He realized, looking back at his worst stress of situa- 
tion and mind, that he had actually been near death. All 
his sense of proportion had been lost, his sanity involved. 

Money, he told himself, was a magic solvent, money 
such as he now had—fourteen thousand dollars a year, as 
secure as anything could possibly be, for the rest of his life. 
By heaven, he was going to enjoy it too! He was going to 
let it do its utmost. No more beastly shifts in the open 
hearth, no nerve-shattering sirens waking him at dawn. 

It was still February, but warm; and there was a con- 
stant procession of rolling chairs and pedestrians on the 
boardwalk. Seen from the height of Nichols’ window the 
women’s gay apparel made small moving dabs of brilliant 
color. The Boscombe was full of such festive women— 
women through the day’in striped skirts and short alluring 
jackets, and at night in dinner clothes of tulle and satins, 
with deep furs about smooth, powdered shoulders and 
throats clasped in pearls. He didn’t know any of them, it 
was true—they all appeared surprisingly contemptuous 
of humanity at large—but it was a pleasure merely to make 
his way among them, to feel that, correctly dressed, he was 
a part of the polite scene. 

What he particularly liked was a complete absence of 
any outward and visible signs of the war. It was not evi- 
dent in the jewels and new gowns of the women; the men 
were mostly casually intent on novels and their cigars; and 
the menus were bewildering in their offered choice of 
delicacies in and out of season. Fisher Nichols told him- 
self that he was sick of all mention of the war; it was tied 
up with the affairs of the Medial Iron-Works; and he had 
dismissed one with the other. 

The sunlight dissolved into a rosy and then cobalt dusk. 
The windows along the hotel were flooded with warm 
light, shades were drawn, and Nichols slowly and con- 
tentedly commenced his preparations for dinner. He had 

been saved by a miracle, he thought again, fastening pearls 


\ROM the wide window of his bright room in the Hotel 


in his shirt. His mother had been confined for so many 
years in a sanitarium that she had long ago ceased to have 
a definite affectionate meaning, and her death had been 
nothing more than an amazingly opportune good fortune. 
There had been no one else to share the money at last 
released. He was glad of that, too; he wanted, needed, 
every dollar, to blot out the memory of the past. 

The elevator by which he descended was crowded with 
scented women and prosperous men; silks crushed against 
his shoulder, the lights slid over lustrous pyramids of 
elaborately dressed hair. A procession moved in the direc- 
tion of the dining room; joining it he was swept into 
the expanse of snowy tables and subdued artful decoration. 
He chose the most artificial and expensive foods possible— 
clear green turtle soup, terrapin, capon; an especially 
pungent cheese with his coffee. Afterward he lighted a 
cigar of the size and slender shape called Fancy Tales 
and took a seat that commanded the fragrant throng. 

It was his second night at the Boscombe, and he began 
to be vaguely lonely. He didn’t want to talk with the 
men, who, he felt, would revert to such stupid topics as 
iron works or the war; but he did want to listen to the 
purely ornamental chatter of the women. Through his 
youth and early manhood he had worked too hard, and 
for too little pay, for an opportunity to come in contact 
with the feminine world of the Hotel Boscombe; but al- 
ways, he told himself, he had longed for the companionship 
of just such finished products of a super-civilization; and 
it was a fact that he had never been tempted by a cruder 
charm. 

A table of auction bridge formed behind him; a number 
of girls swathed in furs went out toward the boardwalk; a 
graceful woman passed in the most frivolous clothes im- 
aginable and with a serious periodical under her arm. It 
was all extremely inviting, tantalizing. 

He rose finally, and aimlessly wandering found himself 
at last in the pool room below, Some people were seated 
at tables writing; one of the two pool tables was in use, 
and a tall thin boy with bright red hair was knocking the 
balls about at the other. He saw that Fisher Nichols was 
alone, without immediate purpose, and said in an abrupt, 
youthfully awkward manner: 

“Would you care to play fifty points?” 

Nichols was not predisposed to agree; he played games 
of skill exceptionally well, and he thought the thing would 
degenerate into a tiresome procession; yet from an absence 
of any contrary purpose he indifferently consented. His in- 
terest, however, was immediately challenged—the boy had 
a good stroke and an accurate eye, and it wassoon evident 
to Fisher Nichols that there was a capital chance of his 
being beaten. The other ran nine, failed by a fraction at a 
difficult bank, and stood leaning on his cue. 

“That was splendid!’ he cried, as Nichols successfully 
negotiated a commanding position. 

In the end the elder won by a scant five points, and he 
nodded for the marker, thankful of even that small margin. 
“But you must let me pay,” the boy protested; ‘I lost.’’ 
He promptly dug up a folded wad of money from a 
trouser pocket—Nichols saw a fifty-dollar bill among the 
others—and paid for the game. ‘‘You’re good,” he said; 
“T can beat most men who'll play with me. Don’t you 
think this is a rotten hole? Ido. I want to go to war. 
But I’m too young, you see, without someone’s consent. 


By Joseph Klergesheimer 
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FRANK STORE EGE 


Ss | 
Avril won’t give it, and she’s my sister and guardian. I tell 
her I’ll run away if she don’t watch out. But it would be 
wrong to leave her stranded like that. We have no one but © 
each other.”’ - | 
“Your sister is very wise,’’ Nichols replied. They were — 
walking from the pool room, mechanically turning to the — 
stair that led above. “There are plenty of men going in | 
the drafts.” | 
“That’s where you are wrong,”’ the boy replied earnestly; | 
“‘we need everything we’ve got. Besides, I want to go. I 
want to be in it! Of course you are doing yours.” His 
frank gaze swept Nichols’ face. } 
The latter was conscious of an annoyance perceptibly 
touched with embarrassment. He would have answered 
a man sharply, directly; but there was something unex- 
pectedly disconcerting in the candid youthful interrogation. 
“JT have been making steel,’ he replied grudgingly, — 
against his will. ‘ 
“That’s ripping,” the other said; ‘‘but it must be hard 
on you to be kept out of the best of it.” 
“‘There is no best to war,’’ Nichols declared. 
“T know what you mean,” the boy added gravely; “but 
the way I see it a bird has no choice. Everybody halfway 
decent is in it, whether they like it or not. There’s Avril 
over in the corner with that yellow covered French book. 
I wish you’d come along and talk to her; she hasn’t said 
a word to anyone but me since we’ve been here.”’ 
Fisher Nichols hesitated, debating the propriety of 
accepting such a youthful invitation. The Avril in qu 
tion might think that he had forced an introduction. 
saw, moving slowly and undecidedly toward the corner, a | 
slender girl of perhaps twenty-five, in black velvet, witha 
flaming crown of vivid red hair, intent in a paper covered 
novel. She looked up as they approached, and immediately 
Nichols would have given a great deal to be out of 
present situation. The girl, for all her warmth of color, | 
had the coldest and most disdainful face he had ever see! 
However, there was no escape possible now. ‘a 
The boy said: ‘Avril, we have been playing pool, and he 
beat me, and so I thought you would like to talk to him.” — 
Fisher Nichols bowed stiffly, flooded with painful em- 
barrassment, but managed to pronounce his name in an 
even voice. i bi 
“Boys are so trying,’’ she said, lifting an indifferent gaze. 
Her eyes were remarkable, softly and richly brown like | 
velvet; but her mouth was discontented, satirical, bitter. 
It was her mouth that gave her such a glacial, unap-| 
proachable air. R's 
“Sit down,” the youth insisted. “‘My name is Gilbert— 
Gilbert Sandby, and you know Avril’s my sister. He’s like | 
you, Avril, and doesn’t think it’s necessary for everybody 
to go to war. But Ido; and what’s more—I’m going!” _ 
“T told you, Gilbert, that I wouldn’t listen to you about | 
the war. You know what I think of it.’ Her voice was} 
cool and low, and diversified by the faintest accents. 
“T am afraid that I’m intruding,” Nichols putin. 
“Don’t be a crab,’ Gilbert told him. ‘I wish someone | 
would drop a bomb under Avril. You make me sick!” | 
He turned to his sister. ay 
The girl said nothing but made a deliberate, graceful | 
gesture toward a convenient chair; and after a momentary | 
silent debate Fisher Nichols drew it forward. Really, he 
thought, her hair was extraordinary; it swept up from a 
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' smooth knot. Her throat was slim but round, and was 
_ circled by a narrow band of black velvet with a clasp of 
_ beautiful diamonds. The only other jewelry was a square 
_ emerald ring of amazing size and purity, in the severest set- 
_ ting possible. 

The yellow paper novel drooped in her narrow lap, a 
long slender finger inserted at her place; and she gazed 
non-committally before her. A feeling of angry resentment 
rose in Fisher Nichols—it wouldn’t hurt her to make even 
a perfunctory gesture of politeness, say a few civil words. 
A deeper contempt compressed her lips, and he turned, 
following her gaze. It rested on a woman billowing with 
fat and tightly laced into a staring magenta dinner gown. 
The greater part of Nichols’ annoyance perished in the real- 
ization that Avril Sandby had not considered him at all. 

She murmured: “‘ What fearful women!” 

“T thought most of them pretty fine,’ he asserted, 
determined to be as independent as she. 

“Perhaps you have never had tea at Colombin’s,” she 
replied half absently. 

“T haven’t,’’ he admitted belligerently. 

“What I meant was,” she explained, “that you would 
never see such women in really good places abroad. I 
never saw them outside picnics in the parks, till I had to 
come back to America.’’ 

“You haven’t been much in America, then?” 

“T have lived in Europe since I was fifteen. I’d be there 
_ now if it weren’t for this beastly war. It got so impossible 
Thad to come back. I gave up my apartment on the Rue 

de Penthiévre. Such a charming place, over the British 
| Embassy gardens. All my friends scattered, killing each 
' other.” She shuddered delicately. 
“1 detest the war, too,” he told her suddenly. ‘All the 
| jingoism about it makes me sick.” 
| She raised arched red eyebrows. “That’s rather unusual, 
‘isn’t it, over here?”’ she inquired. ‘‘ Everyone seems appall- 
ingly patriotic.” She rose languidly, the black velvet 
accentuating her extreme thinness. ‘I’m going on up, 
' Gilbert,” she told her brother. ‘Don’t be too late.” 

She nodded shortly to Nichols, and walked away, a black 
_transparent film of tulle clouding her blanched shoulders. 


| white brow in a burning mass and was confined in a simple 
| 
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es in his room Nichols suddenly realized that in the 
half hour past he had not thought once of the bitter 

ending of his labor and hopes at the Medial Iron Works. 

‘Through the multiplying weeks until now there had hardly 


been a minute, an act, that had not whipped up the dull 
misery of recollection and resentment. But gazing once 
more from his window over a sea hidden in the night his 
mind had been entirely occupied with Avril Sandby. 

Her disdain, it now appeared, was no deeper than a 
discontent with her present surroundings, with circum- 
stances over which she had no control. That last, he saw, 
would vastly annoy her; it was clear that she was accus- 
tomed to mold life to her desire. The war had upset her 
contentment just as it had his own. He had never met 
another woman who had stirred his curiosity half so deeply. 
In spite of her complete self-possession he was vaguely 
sorry for her; and that feeling bred in him a sense of some- 
thing lacking in his own position—a void the money and 
pleasure would never fill. It was a shadowy conviction, 
and he dismissed it immediately with an impatient gesture; 
but it left a lingering melancholy at the base of his deter- 
mination. 

His thoughts shifted, and he found a surprising simili- 
tude in the circumstances of Miss Sandby and himself: 
she, too, was outside the community of interests of the 
Hotel Boscombe. He instinctively felt the presence of an 
inner disturbance, more fundamental than anything her 
manner or words had expressed. In short, she was un- 
happy; and, like two mirrors flashing back and forth a 
single image, he learned that he was just that—desperately 
unhappy. Lonely. He had never before been that latter; 
rather, he had never had time to realize it. Work filled a 
tremendous part of a man’s life—he had almost thought a 
proper man’s life, but he hastily withdrew the qualifying 
term. Yes, he was lonely; so was Avril Sandby. He won- 
dered if he should have an opportunity to talk to her 
to-morrow. : 

When the day arrived it was flooded with a pale unsea- 
sonable warmth, a forerunner of spring and languor. The 
wide porch of the Boscombe was crowded with rows of 
vigorous and indolent people; there were the plaid gayety 
of steamer rugs, the inevitable novels, slow drifts of cigar 
smoke, and snatches of talk from the hooded depths of 
double Bath chairs. Fisher Nichols made his way appar- 
ently aimlessly down the length of the porch. In reality 
he was searching with a rapidly increasing energy for Miss 
Sandby. He hadn’t seen Gilbert, her brother, either, that 
morning, and he was seized by the dread that they had 
gone. Then unexpectedly he found himself standing 
directly in front of her. 

She was sunk in the depths of a soft coffee-colored great- 
coat against the angle of a Bath chair, the yellow-bound 


novel sprawling at her side. She wore no hat, and her 
hair was more remarkable, more like spun fire than it had 
been by night. He said good morning conventionally and 
she made a barely adequate response. Ordinarily he would 
have gone on, with perhaps a feeling of consigning her to 
the devil; but this morning a contrary impulse held him 
where he was. More than that, he dropped with a capital 
assumption of ease on the farther edge of the chair. She 
exhibited no concern at this; her face, slightly satirical and 
cold, was unstirred. He was glad now that he had stopped, 
and his ease became genuine; for he realized that there 
was nothing personal in her attitude—he was no more nor 
less than an indistinguishable part of the entire unsatis- 
factory scene. 

“Gilbert’s gone for the day,” she said after a lengthy 
silence, ‘“‘with a cousin of my mother’s. A major. I’m 
sorry he turned up. The uniform and all that will make 
fresh difficulties with Gilbert.”’ 

“But you are right,”’ he answered her; “all this stir and 
ery about the war is unnecessary.’’ She exhibited no 
interest. ‘‘Personally I want to hear nothing more about 
it.” _He began to get an immense amount of pleasure 
from her very detachment. He leaned back in a more 
comfortable position and lighted a cigarette. An impulse 
to talk about himself became irresistible. ‘‘Do you mind?”’ 
he asked. ‘You are like one of those old oracles the 
Greeks got such tremendous satisfaction from just by 
talking. I thought about you last night, with the result 
that I found out I was lonely.”’ 

“Most people are, I fancy,’’ she replied. “That is— 
people, not herds.”” She made a brief gesture toward the 
length of the porch. 

“You are very critical,’’ he observed. 

“Why not?” she asked coldly. ‘Isn’t it natural to 
prefer superior things and people? Yet,’’ she added with 
a warming of her voice, “‘it is decidedly unfortunate. To 
be happy you must be easily satisfied.” 

“Not necessarily,’’ he objected; then he stopped, aghast 
at what he had been about to say, the indiscreet compli- 
ment hovering in his mind. “I don’t think happiness 
depends on yourself at all,’’ he declared instead. “Take 
me, for example: I’m a steel man; I’ve never been any- 
thing else—started in as a boy. Hated school, you see, 
and never did any good there. But I’d always been fasci- 
nated by steel mills, and at fifteen I was in the pit. That 
is the part of the open hearth below the furnaces,’ he 
explained; ‘‘the ladles are there, and when a heat is 
tapped the steel runs down into them. I won’t tire you 


She Said Nothing, But Sat With Her Gaze Fixed on the Floor, and a Sharp Pity for Her, for Them Both, Tore at Him 
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with a lot of description—the important thing is that I 
went up; I went from shoveling slag with the huskies to 
the tapping floor above. I got to be second helper; and 
then melter, with a furnace in my charge; then assistant 
night superintendent sh 

He broke off, and his face grew somber. The smoldering 
fires of his just indignation blazed up once more. 

“When I went into the Medial Iron Works,” he told 
her, ‘‘it was called an old-fashioned plant. There were no 
converters, and the duplex process was unheard of. When 
it was about time to tap a furnace a test was drawn off and 
the melter judged the condition of the metal from a frac- 
ture. A good man could tell the percentage of carbon within 
ten points. It was mostly like that—a question of genuine 
skill. 

“But with the opening of the war new capital came in, 
and it was decided that we must have modern scientific 
methods. A laboratory was run up and the tests had to 
be made there. It was like that all through. I stayed on 
day and night to get hold of the new ideas and keep the 
mill up to the impossible mark they had set us. We were 
doing it, too, when my superintendent left to be the man- 
ager of a big locomotive plant. It was generally thought 
that I’d get the place above. I was in line for it. You see, 
I had slaved there since I was a boy; I knew the works as 
if they were the inside of my hand. They imported a man 
from Pittsburgh. The policy demanded it. Anyhow that’s 
what I was told, very politely.” 

He stopped, with a strained face; a quaver had come 
into his voice in spite of every contrary effort. Fisher 
Nichols gazed at the girl beside him, helpless to conceal 
his suffering; and he was amazed to see an intense mo- 
mentary sympathy, understanding, shine through her 
indifference. It vanished immediately, leaving her com- 
pletely detached; but her responsive feeling had been 
unmistakable. It stirred him enormously; his interest in 
her increased a thousandfold. 

“Tt nearly finished me,” he acknowledged. ‘I was 
drawn pretty fine; I can see now that it was my temporary 
condition; but at the time keeping alive didn’t seem to 
be worth the necessary breathing.” 

““What pulled you out of it?”’ she asked in her low frigid 
voice. 

““Money,” he replied somberly. “The Medial Iron 
Works isin Harrisburg. I got a leave to come on to Phila- 
delphia for a funeral; and, independent, I didn’t go back. 
Not as assistant superintendent, with a stranger from 
Pittsburgh over me. I’m free,” he declared; ‘“‘and I am 
going after all the pleasure it’s possible to have.” 

“That is terribly interesting,’ she said with a faint 
return of the feeling that had so surprised him. “I think 
it is the most interesting thing I have ever heard. I mean 
real. That’s the important thing, isn’t it—reality? I 
don’t know—I’ve never had any; but it must be.” 

“The steel is actual enough,”’ he admitted, his old passion 
for the metal illuminating his speech. “It’s wonderful, 
pouring out of the furnace into the ladle, white as milk, in 
showers of gold and green and rosy sparks.” 

“‘Magnificent,’”’ she murmured. 

Her gaze became fixed on the sea, veiled in a sunny 
haze; apparently she was unconscious of his presence. A 
swift regret at having talked so much possessed him. 

He could not understand why he had related such a 
purely private history to a superlatively, a disdain- 
fully indifferent stranger. Avril Sandby was patently 
the last being in the world to invite easy confidences. 
His talk must prejudice whatever slight opinion 
she may have had of him. Nichols rose awkwardly. 

“T have made a fool of myself,’”’ he said shortly. 
She glanced up at him, surprised. 

“Oh, no,”’ she replied obviously; “and 
you smoke very good cigarettes.’’ 

“Shepherd’s Hotel,’ he told her, im- 
mensely relieved. “‘The war has made 
them hard to get too. May I leave a box 
for you at the office?” 

“No,” she replied crisply. 

He lingered for another minute; then, 
his powers of conversation ex- 
hausted, left her with an abrupt 
bow. Nichols did consign her to 
the devil. He had never met a 
more difficult or ungracious per- 
son; he disliked her acutely be- 
cause of what he felt had been 
a self-betrayal. However, she 
easily crowded out all thought 
of the past, of the mill; as a 
fact she blotted out everything but herself. 
She was, he told himself, like a piquant sauce. 
Without her, orrather the mental image of her, ’ 
life was as flat as boiled mutton. Already. ae 
The result of this was’ that an overwhelming 
uneasiness fastened on him; he tramped up 
the boardwalk to its farthest, deserted end, 
waiting impatiently for evening. He had never cared 
deeply for a woman, he reminded himself; but Avril 
Sandby was absolutely the first of her type that he had 
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encountered. All the things she represented were instine- 
tively important to his vision of the absorbing feminine. 
He wondered vaguely if he were going through that process 
known as falling in love. He couldn’t imagine anything 
more hopeless. 

She was, he recalled, extremely late in coming out from 
dinner; and it was nearly eight when, dressed with the 
nicest care, he rang for a descending elevator. It was nine 
before he rose from his small table, and the halls and office 
were filled with color and a suave chatter threaded with 
the strains of a discreet orchestra. Miss Sandby occupied 
the corner where he had met her the night before. Gilbert 
was with her, he saw, and a heavily built man in olive 
drab. They were talking busily, and with a feeling of 
extreme depression he turned away, when Gilbert Sandby 
waved urgently at him. 

““T’m going!” he said excitedly after Nichols had been 
presented to the major. ‘Avril has decided to let me. I 
wanted to fly, and I am only in the Ordnance; but it’s 
something, anyhow. Everyone ought to do what they’re 
able,’ he repeated with a flushed, eager countenance. 

“T suppose you are to be congratulated,” Fisher Nichols 
pronounced. 

The major gazed at him with a dawning criticism. 
“That spirit will win the war,” the officer declared deci- 
sively. ‘Perhaps you are like Avril, who has been too long 
away from home. I don’t approve of people living away 
from their country; they lose a lot of its spirit.” 

Whatever he approved or disapproved was of no 
moment to Nichols. His entire interest was fastened on 
Avril Sandby. She had on a cloudy brown dress with a 
glimmer of gilt about her thin waist, and the light that 
slid over her marblelike shoulders flamed in her hair. 

“Suppose we go down and 
send off our telegrams,” the 
major suggested to the boy. 

““T was a fool this morning,” 
Nichols repeated, 
when they were alone. 

“Ttwas quite thrill- 
ing,’”’ she returned in 
a voice which he now 
recognized bore a 
note of weariness. 

““T wonder if you 
would care to go out 
fora chair ride?” 
heasked directly. 

Niort O= 
night.” 

He took pos- 
session of a chair 
by her side, and 
other people, 
whom it became 
apparent she 
knew, ranged 
themselves 
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beyond. She answered some direct questions but showed 
no animation, put none in reply. 

“That steel””—she turned to him after a little—“T’ve 
thought about it a lot. It seems wonderful. I don’t see 
how you can leave it for this.’”’ She made her familiar 
contemptuous gesture. 

ma 
UT I explained to you why I can’t, won’t, go back to 
the Medial Iron Works!” he half cried at her in an 
uncontrollable exasperation. ‘‘A rank outsider put over 
me; all the work I had done, the years devoted to the 
plant—ignored! Where’s the justice in that? If labora- 
tories are more than faithful service I am done with steel!” 

He stopped at the absolute lack of any interest, even 
attention, in her attitude. Nichols almost had the feeling 


that the words had been choked back into his throat by — 


a ruthless hand. He sat with clenched hands, breathing 
unsteadily, an actual hatred of Avril Sandby at his heart, 
She was inhuman, lacking in even the rudiments of sym- 
pathy or decent politeness. As he studied her, with the 
gaining knowledge of an increased familiarity with her 


phases of being, he again recognized that her face was 


marked with a cold weariness out of any keeping with her 
years. 
Fisher Nichols wondered at this. 


too sharply colored, her face too pointed; and her indiffer- 


ence had repelled him. The latter especially he felt no 


| 


longer. She infuriated him, but the very fact of his anger 
gave him an increasing preoccupation with her. And her 
clothes were a pure delight. 

She rose, smiling at him faintly. 

“Gilbert is leaving to-morrow, and I must look over his 
things.” . 


He sank back into his chair when she had gone, lost in > 
reverie, until his attention was caught by the sharp pro- 


nouncement of Avril Sandby’s name. The people seated 
beyond, to whom she had nodded, were discussing her | 


with the utter carelessness of their surroundings he had 


found characteristic. 
“Arnold Sandby’s daughter,’ a woman explained. “He 


She led what seemed 
to him—particularly for a woman—an existence of unadul- | 
terated pleasure. She had youth, a knowledge of beauty, — 
and the money to satisfy the most select taste; Paris was — 
at her finger tips; and—yes, she was personally lovely. — 
He had not decided this at once; at first she had seemed 


married Minnie Engard. Bags of gold. She died when the 


boy was born. But of course you knew Arnold in Munich, | 
He was in Jena later, and then Paris. Diplomatic appoint- | 
The sort of man who looked as if he had been | 
polished with champagne and ruddy duck and perfumed | 
Oh, yes; some years ago. No one | 


ments. 


with a gardenia. 
but the two now. | 

“T met Avril Sandby at San Sebastian. A young Von | 
Tieck was mad about her. It had been going on a long 
while, I heard. . No, I can’t tell you that. He was_ 
well enough, fora German. Sang American songs beauti- | 
fully; you know, those old things of Stephen Foster’s.” 

Nichols felt a sharp ridiculous pang at the latter infor- 
mation. He stirred angrily, and then abruptly quitted 
his chair. He walked out into the darkness and chill of the 
porch. The invisible waves were making a constant com- 
plaint on the shore. An affair with a young German, Von | 
Tieck; going on a long while! That probably explained | 
her air of detachment, her entire lack of interest in imme- 
diate things. This Von Tieck was of course at war, 
probably killed. It was hard on her. 

A heaviness of being descended on him, an indifference 
as complete as Miss Sandby’s to his surroundings. The 
future, planned with such a determination of triumphant 
enjoyment, was without a single promise of alleviation. 
The future was as dreary as the remembered past. He had 
a feeling of being lost in a trackless monotonous waste; 
suddenly his feet were leaden, his spirit cold. 

A memory of the blazing activity of the works affected 
him like a touch of nostalgia. They were extending the 
open hearth at the Medial Works, adding a. 
bank of sixfurnaces. There had been a great 
deal of talk about oil as fuel. He wondered 
how this would affect the fluxing of the iron. 
scrap. Sleep deserted him. Avril Sandby— 
an unhappy love affair; nomore unfortunate, 
he told himself in a moment of illumination, 
than his own. } 

Yes, he loved her—whatever that meant. 

He turned it over and over in his mind. 
He was no longer young—thirty-seven, to 
be exact; and his wasn’t the simple passion 
of youth. It was more various and, because 
of that, infinitely more tyrannical. Avril was not only 
the promised goal of a mechanical instinct; she filled 
all the needs of his complicated substance. She was the 
pinnacle for which his spirit, long starved, he now saw, 
had blindly reached. 

When he saw her the next day he felt both infinitely 
nearer her, because of the intimacy of his desire, and 
farther away than ever, from its very hopelessness. I 
was after lunch, in the office of the hotel. She stopped. 

(Continued on Page 104) 
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GRICULTUR- 
| A ALLY, England 
to-day is like a 
motor that, stripped of 
its guards, all impedi- 
menta jettisoned, is be- 
_ ing driven to the very 
. last possible flicker of 
_ its speedometer. Some- 
_ thing by this time is 
known in America of 
the country’s tremen- 
'dous food-production 
\ effort, and of how, in 
defiance of centuries of 
tradition, occupiers of 
land are compelled to 
cultivate it—to culti- 
, vate it properly —and 
are helped to cultivate 
it. The government has 
_imposed upon English 
, soil a vast machine, an 
, organization that, while 
) recognizing no law but 
_ the law of national good, 
also places to the farm- 
_er’s hand even the tini- 
‘est implement that he 
|may need to secure a 
/maximum yield from 
his acres. The ancient 
“sanctity of the land has 
‘gone; government-owned tractors, government-managed 
labor depots, government-supplied seeds and fertilizers, 
and much else from the government have come in. 

Short of out-and-out confiscation and farming by the 
government itself, it is difficult to conceive of a policy more 
‘radical. Only as a war measure could it ever have been 
instituted. But the war measures of to-day, they tell you 
in England, are beyond peradventure the bases for the 
peace measures of to-morrow; and accordingly English- 
‘men, seeking to visualize the kind of country, the quality 
,of existence, that will be uncovered to them at the end of 
ithe present struggle, are doing no little wondering and 
speculating concerning the future in nearly every depart- 
ment of life activity. Land, so much more vividly and inti- 
mately a national issue in Great Britain than it has been in 
ithe United States, perhaps tops the list in the number and 

insistence of the anxious queries it has provoked. 
\ 


Speeding Up English Farm Production 


Wit all the charming attributes, the gentle amenities of 
ownership be found to have disappeared? Will every 
(neh of every acre be disclosed, in time to come, die-stamped 
with an order of stern efficiency? Will the social asset of 
: soil possession survive? What will be the aims, the under- 
ying principles, of the new policy? What will be a ten- 
int’s relation to his landlord, a landlord’s relation to his 
own holdings, the relation of both tothe government? How 
tbout the large and complicated food-producing engine 
_ hat within the last twelve months has been built? What 
of the ex-service men who, it is known, will in great num- 
vers be seeking farm settlements? Is land nationalization 
\foreordained step? All these are questions which English- 
nen are asking themselves to-day; and such in general 
vere the questions that I put to Roland E. Prothero, the 
Vagaent of the Board of Agriculture for England and 
ales. 
_ No man could be better qualified to answer them. Not 
nly has Mr. Prothero’s life been spent in a study of Eng- 
‘sh farming and allied economic and social problems, but 
1e has been and is the motive power and the brains of the 
ountry’s present agricultural effort; he conceived the 
vlan, organized it, has directed it, is directing it; in con- 
'_|picuous degree he is the pivot of the whole undertaking. 
o contribute haphazard a few other details concerning 
Ar. Prothero, he is a member of Mr. Lloyd George’s cab- 
et; he sits in Parliament for Oxford ; for many years he 
vas chief agent for the Duke of Bedford, one of the great- 
st of the great English landlords, an office the importance 
nd significance of which may not easily be overestimated; 
is books upon agriculture are overwhelmingly standard; 
ie himself is something over sixty—although without a 
: Who's Who” one would never guess it—tall, ascetic, 
istinguished but not distant; scholarly but not pedantic, 
nd of many men, the most kindly and courteous. It wasin 
ne of those offices, unknown in America—fire-lit, almost 
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Mr. L. F, Flood, Mr. Prothero’s Representative in 
Enforcing Through County Councils the New Land 
Policy. Above (Center): Mr. Roland E. Prothero, 
Who Has Been and is the Motive Power and the 
Brains of the Country’s Present Agricultural Effort 


homelike, and with windows reaching close to the floor— 
that Mr. Prothero talked about the future in English land. 

“There can be no doubt,” he said, “that with peace 
there will be in Great Britain a strong revolt against the 
tyrannies of war—against the many injunctions and 
prohibitions made necessary by the emergencies of the 
present situation. Many men will desire to resume, as 
speedily as possible, the highly individualized lives that 
they led before; and that consideration must be taken into 
careful reckoning in estimating what the future for English 
land will be. But for all of that it is idle to pretend that we 
shall return to anything even approaching pre-war agri- 
cultural conditions. Anew order has beenset upon English 
soil, a new doctrine, already invested with the authority of 
the law, implanted upon it. There can be no going back! 
And the essence of that new doctrine is that land is a 
national asset to be used for the national good. 

“That principle is fixed. It is reflected even in our new 
modes of thought regarding land problems. No longer is it 
our habit to consider issues, at one moment from the view- 
point of the landlord in relation to his tenant, at the next 
from the tenant’s in relation to his landlord; now we group 
tenant and landlord together and think of them as a class, 
with the government, the agent for national welfare, 


opposed. Granting as 
much then—that a new 
responsibility perma- 
nently and definitely at- 
taches to land tenancy 
and ownership — what 
are to be the exactions 
of the government? 
With what standards 
will landlords be forced 
to comply and with 
what will tenants? 

“The immediate ob- 
ject of our land policy is 
food production—food 
production and nothing 
else. The nation with 
the last sack of wheat 
will be the nation that 
will win the war. And 
so our one single urge 
now is to plow up, plow 
up! In the fifty years 
preceding the war, three 
million acres in England 
and Wales dropped out 
of cultivation and be- 
came either grass or 
waste land. During 
1917 we not only saved 
30,000 acres that threat- 
ened in that year to be 
lost to arable, but we 
increased the area of our plowed land by a quarter of a mil- 
lion acres; during 1918 we shall add to that a million other 
acres. Broadly speaking, the aim of the Board of Agricul- 
ture for the present is to redeem all of the three million 
acres lost and to make sure that a maximum of the twenty- 
seven million acres that we have totally is sown with 
crops of the greatest benefit in the existing crisis to the 
country as a whole.” 


The War in the Wheat Fields 


“AFTER the war our objective will be different. I do not 
look for a policy then directed toward making England 
self-feeding. But from the struggle we have necessarily 
taken many severe lessons, and not the least of these has 
been that we should make ourselves at least capable of 
self-feeding. Not to be self-feeding, but to be capable of 
self-feeding. To that end the new English agriculture must 
be schemed out; and such a policy will necessarily imply 
a new kind of control by the government over land—at 
least a continuance of the control that is now being exer- 
cised; for the welfare of the nation and its safety, the prin- 
ciples already established cannot be abandoned. 
“Occupiers of the future cannot be permitted to let 
large tracts go to waste and become foul. Power must 
continue to reside with the government to compel culti- 
vation and the sort of cultivation most serviceable to the 
country’s victualizing problem. Much more acreage than 
heretofore must always be devoted to essential crops— 
wheat, potatoes and the like; much less must be devoted 
to nonessential crops—mustard, hops and the like. Sec- 
tions that are of value in food production may not, at an 
owner’s whim, be given over to purposes of pleasure or sport. 
“Holdings must be tended, watched, cared for; drains 
and waterways must be kept clear and game inimical to 
crops must be removed. Shiftless tenants, whether to the 
landlord’s protest or not, must be turned out; tenants too 
ignorant, too poor, too under-equipped properly to work 
their leases, will have to go. In the future, as well as now, 
nothing can be permitted to stand against good husbandry 
and the most useful husbandry. It is now agreed here that, 
no matter how violent may be the post-war reaction, the 
government must retain its control and supervision over 
land, and that if the country is to be, as it must be, always 
capable of self-feeding, that the doctrine of land as a 
national asset must be consistently and stoutly upheld. 
“The chief purpose for which the government at all 
times will be evoking its new powers will be to maintain 
the balance between arable and grass necessary for national 
security. At the end of 1917, when our food-production 
effort began, there were about eleven million acres in 
England and Wales under the plow and about sixteen 
million in grass. A reversion to those proportions would 
mean defeat for our program. If we are to make ourselves 
capable of self-feeding, between thirteen and fourteen 
(Continued on Page 129) 
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of two words: “‘ Congratulations, son!” 

pressed the button for the office boy 
and continued the interrupted dictation. A 
half hour later, with the merger agreement 
finished, he said briefly to his secretary: “Tom 
won the Yale-Harvard golf match this morning.”’ Hetore 
unconsciously the yellow telegram into little pieces and 
dropped them in the direction of the wastebasket. 

The coming merger was for Reynolds the all-enveloping 
thought. The virtual absorption of Smith & Rockwell by 
Reynolds & Co. was culminating, practically on Reynolds’ 
own terms. This was the greatest afternoon of Reynolds’ 
life. Tom’s telegram had interrupted the historic event 
only momentarily. 

Burns, the secretary, faded into the outer office, and 
Reynolds reached mechanically into the desk for a cigar. 
He wanted to revel mentally in the realization that the 
persistent, dogged battle of a quarter century for success 
had broken his way. He walked to the window and gazed 
far down at the miles of city buildings. The confusion 
of sights and distant sounds encompassed him subcon- 
sciously—the faint clanging of the gongs of the surface 
cars, the dull roar of vehicles, the puffs of snowy steam 
from the skyscrapers, the graceful thrust of the bridges 
over the East River, the crawling human specks far down 
below, the buglike automobiles and the hoarse ferry 
whistles. 

His eye followed the northward course of Broadway. Up 
there, round Union Square, Smith & Rockwell did busi- 
ness—still. Within sixty days he would control that house 
also. Then he thought of Tom, his son, again, in terms of 
business. Tom could go in under Rockwell and learn the 
game. 

Barring panics, wars and other acts of God, Reynolds 
saw his business position assured. His wife’s social stand- 
ing had always been unassailable—so that was all right 
too. The future was big with even greater possibilities of 
business success. ‘‘Him as has gits!” thought Reynolds. 

He pulled his desk chair to the window. He would take 
the rest of the afternoon off. This was a big occasion—even 
if he was celebrating it alone. So he sat and smoked, and 
thought back over his career. 

The review of the past consumed some time. The longer 
it lasted the further his retrospective vision departed from 
the strictly business details of twenty-five years of commer- 
cial strife. A kaleidoscopic vista of events passed before 
his eyes. The shadows of the June afternoon grew more 
slanting, the northward streams of human midges in the 
city’s cafions grew heavier; the secretary looked in to lay 
some typewritten forms on Reynolds’ desk, and then with- 
drew. Presently the sounds of typewriters and voices in 
the outer offices ceased. Still Reynolds sat and stared 
and thought. 

Out of the survey of the past and present came gradually 
several dominant facts. They did not come easily. The 
man was no facile analyst of self. He had perhaps never 
thus surveyed his past so apart from its purely business 
relations. But now, suddenly, in one afternoon, he was 
plunged abruptly into that introspective experience that 
comes to every thinking man at some time in his career, 
when he must unequivocally face the question as to what 
life has meant and done for him—and what he has meant 
and done for life. 

Out of the survey came several dominant facts. The 
first was that he had so far lived practically only to be 
successful in business. Vacations he had rarely taken. 
Pleasures he had enjoyed, only to relax for a few hours 
from tension of work. And he realized, almost with the 
speed of a flash of lightning now, that his vacations and 
pleasures had generally been taken alone. 


R erevore wrote hurriedly a telegram 


In the Yate-Harvard Match Young Reynolds, the Phenomenal Intercoliegiate 
Golfer, Had Won From Cartwright, Six Up and Five to Go 


The second fact, leading out of the first, was that he 
hardly knew his wife and children—that is, with the inti- 
macy of a real father. How he happened to see this so 
clearly now, when in all the past years it had made no dent 
upon his conscience, he couldn’t say. But the shock almost 
numbed him. Before his mind flashed other fathers— 
Hutchinson, for example, whose fine boy, Hal, was almost 
inseparable from his dad. 

Then his own boy, Tom, came back to his thoughts. 
Was it only an hour ago he had sent to the youngster that 
cold-blooded telegram of congratulation? Truth to tell, he 
had hardly known Tom during the four years of his college 
period. Tom, the golf crank! ‘‘ Dad, the business crank!’’ 
thought Reynolds after a moment. 

The third fact was that he, Reynolds, was forty-eight 
years old. How many years more of business had he—or 


What There Was in Golf Anyway Reynolds Senior 
Did Not Know—But He Had Decided That He Would 
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of activity? Oh, perhaps twenty— 
and then perhaps as many more 
of an increasingly sedentary old age, if he was — 
lucky.. He actually shivered at the sudden reali- 
zation of approaching age. His head had been | 
down all these years while pushing forward, crowd- — 
ing others out of the road, and now as he raised his eyes | 
abruptly he was staggered at the consciousness of the actual 
end of the journey in the hazy distance ahead. 

And still he sat. He recalled that there was no need of | 
his going home; he had told his wife not to count on him 
for some dinner engagement or other. And his children 
made practically all their plans without him. 

One thing he must settle. What had he missed in life, | 
these twenty-five years during which he had glued his | 
eyes upon the process of making money? That he would 
now be husband, father and pal in his own family he was 
determined. He craved his family with a thirst that was | 
as violent as it was sudden. But what else had he missed - 
that he might have had? His eyes swept the room and > 
finally fastened upon some tiny torn pieces of paper. 
Tom’s telegram! Tom’s own victory, on the same day! 
Oh, the blindness of the afternoon, not to have known that _ 
for Tom that message meant the biggest news yet in his | 
life. ‘‘Congratulations, son!’’ Reynolds grunted. 

Somewhat before nine, as the last of the twilight passed | 
into night in the now.deserted downtown streets, Reynolds 
rose and went out. A passing taxi took him to the Union 
League. Had his wife seen his face she would have ex-| 
claimed at the expression it bore. He had started on 
another conquest. | 

He realized that he was hungry. At the table he directed | 
that the free evening papers be brought him. When the 
soup arrived he was already immersed in the story of| 
the Yale-Harvard match, in which young Reynolds, the — 
phenomenal intercollegiate golfer, had won from Cart-|_ 
wright, six up and five to go. 

“Tf Reynolds continues to play true to form,’ chron- 
icled the reporter, “‘it is predicted by Jack McPherson, the 
Wildwood pro, that before long nothing in the land will 
stop him. Reynolds seems to be the find of the last few 
years in the East.” i 

What “‘six up and five to go”’ meant, who Jack McPher-! 
son was, and what there was in golf anyway Reynolds 
Senior did not know—but he had decided that he would. 


a 


pa ee Ctaa later Tom literally blew home from col- 
lege, anything but a sedate senior. The lad was breezy, 
high-spirited and a perpetual favorite. The father noted, 
as if making a new discovery, that Tom was surrounded by 
girls and boys and was constantly going somewhere. Mrs. 
Reynolds and the other children were bound the next week 
for Bar Harbor. Reynolds himself must stay in New York, 
perhaps all summer, to complete the merger. Tom—whal — 
were his plans? | 

“Come into the den a moment, Tom,” said Reynold: 
one morning. | 

“Right-o!” said Tom. 

Then and there the business career of Tom was settled 
He was to go in with his father—but beginning in Septem: 
ber. ‘‘You see, Dad, I’m right on my game just now ant 
there are some corking tournaments coming off this sum, 


“The what?” 

“The National Amateur—the tournament in Philadel — 
phia that brings the crackajacks from all over the country’ — 
You know—Ouimet, Travers, Chick Evans, Herresh — 

Soberly the father asked: ‘Are you going to lick then! 
all?” 
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“Bunk!” ejaculated the son. ‘But I’ll tell you what 
will happen: Jack McPherson says I’ll have the stuffin’ 
knocked out of me, and it’ll do me a pile of good. Season 
me up, you know.” 

“Fine!” said the father heartily. 
| Tom regarded the older man curiously. When had Dad 
'taken an interest in vital things before? Say, he was al- 
most human! And then a hand grenade exploded in front 
of Tom, for the almost-human asked: ‘‘When—eh—is 
your next tournament?” 

“The Westchester County Championship, Dad, out at 
Wildwood. Qualifying round to-morrow. Why? Can’t 
I go—or something?” 

“Sure you can go! But say, I’d—sort of like to come 
out and see you play!” 
| The heavens fell! Dad, who had never gone any par- 
‘ticular where with Tom since he was a kid! Was the old 
gentleman sick? Tom darted a searching glance at him. 
No! Reynolds Senior could not be persuaded to wait till 
‘the second day of the tournament, when match play 
would begin. He must come out to the qualifying round. 
_ The next three days were full of new sensations to both 
father and son. 
They were discover- 
ing each other. They 
had lived in the 
(ee street, the 
‘same house, eaten at 
‘the same table for 
‘years—and now 
‘they were getting 
‘acquainted. Rey- 
‘olds Senior cer- 
‘tainly must be going 
‘todie. He resigned 
‘to Tom the wheel of 
‘the car on each run 
out to Wildwood 
and back, though 
the governor was 
passionately fond of 
speeding the car 
‘himself. 

* Then the fool 
‘questions he asked 
about the great and 
‘zlorious game! He 
‘must know just how 
‘Tom had drifted 
‘into college golf, 
‘now he had made 
‘the college team, 
Lita how he had 
‘nally become ab- 
sorbed in the game. 
‘What were the spe- 
ial attractions of 
vhe sport? 
| However mod- 
?stly Tom depicted 
is own personal at- 
-ributes in the game 
iis father seemed to 
oxceed in humble 
interest his son’s 
es manner. “‘Suf- 
erin’ ea cst 
-hought Tom. 
‘Shall I break the 
-errible news to 
nother?” 
| Then those rounds in the Westchester tournament! At 
irst his father proved an actual nuisance to Tom, and 
early threw him off his game completely in the qualifying 
ound. The governor certainly was some duffer when it 
-vame to gallery etiquette. He had to learn from his son 
hat he mustn’t speak, even in an audible whisper, when 
he ball was being hit; that there was actual sanity in the 
vyrations of the players in addressing their beloved little 
vhite pellets; that he mustn’t stand behind the player, 
vecause that gentleman would catch sight of him out of 
he angle of his eye in the moment of play; that he mustn’t 
: valk in front of the player, because it was not only danger- 
us but was apt to make the player foozle his shot; that 
he mustn’t walk on the putting green, and that he mustn’t 
xpress frankly his opinion of Tom’s good playing. The 
ame required great concentration, and little things like 
athers following the players were apt to throw the fellows 
\ntirely off their game. On the other hand he absolutely 
ust not trail along behind so far as to be driven into by 
‘he following pair. 

Reynolds Senior with serious mental strain tried to ab- 
orb all these new thoughts. He had landed in a new 
vorld, where any brains or ability he had possessed in 

|usiness seemed to have no value. He felt himself a 
|lumsy intruder. Here was clearly a sport, built up 
hrough hundreds of years, Tom said, demanding new 
vays of thinking of him and making him look like a 


Oh, What a Drive Young Chandler Made, Almost to the Bunker! 


stupid infant. Nothing he had ever done seemed to justify 
his existence at Wildwood. 

He wasn’t even a good conversationalist at the nine- 
teenth hole, as they called the bar. But Tom knew every- 
body and was enormously busy enjoying life—save when 
he recalled that his poor old dad was sticking round on the 
fringe of the crowd. Then he would bring up a man or 
two, evidently golf celebrities in this new world where 
Reynolds felt he had nothing to sell or to offer. He couldn’t 
seem to find a common ground for conversation. Business 
talk was taboo. Even the language was half Scotch and 
half crazy. What were bunkers and stymies and brassies 
and niblicks? 

The friends of Tom were respectful to the visitor, and 
then passed on to their intimates. Certainly to Reynolds 
the game seemed an overrated affair. Now business was 
a great battle—often to the death; but this golf was noth- 
ing but just banging a little white rubber ball with a stick 
as far as you could or poking it into a hole. Nothing 
easier! And so he expressed himself facetiously to Tom. 

Between the morning and the afternoon matches on 
Friday, the second day of the tournament, Tom drew his 


father aside. ‘‘Let’s walk across the fair green to the third 
tee. I’ve something to show you. Come on with the bag, 
caddie!” said Tom. bi 

Arrived at the tee the lad said to his father: ‘‘I’m just 
going to call that statement of yours, Dad, about this game 
being not so much. It’s the breath of life, and I’m about 
to fix you so you'll pursue its elusive image till you pass 
away. Selah!” 

And therewith Tom placed the white ball carefully on 
a tiny pile of sand and handed to Reynolds a driver. 

‘And now, Dad, glance about you! Take your last look 
upon the world as it was. Finished? Then lace out the 
little pill, straight over the direction flag down there!” 

The lad was laughing at his father, thought Reynolds, 
who got mad. Father and son looked each other intently 
in the eyes. There was a good bit more happening than 
a simple challenge. Youth was jollying age upon youth’s 
chosen field. Reynolds seized the club, glanced back 
toward the clubhouse to assure himself that no beastly 
spectators were watching, and smote the ball with full 
force. 

Out—out—out, far over the head of the caddie and 
straight down the fairway sailed the ball, to disappear over 
the brow of the hill. To the astonished expression of Rey- 
nolds that the thing had happened so easily there suc- 
ceeded a grin of exultation. ‘‘You know, Tom, I played 
ball when I was your age.” 
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Tom shook his head. ‘Forget it! It’s the first and last 
one you'll drive like that for years. Now, Dad, paste it 
again!’”” And he teed up another tantalizing little pellet. 

This time something happened—or rather, nothing hap- 
pened. Following a mighty grunt the stroke swept harm- 
lessly past the ball. “‘Once more, Dad!”’ 

The second effort was disconcerting. With seemingly 
conscious deviltry the tiny sphere started down the course, 
but described a wide arc to the right, falling ultimately 
directly before an astonished golfer on the ninth fairway. 

The veil should be drawn over the next fifteen minutes. 
Two important facts stand out, however: Before the 
event was over Dad had purchased an entire box of balls 
from Son and lost them. The last kick that Reynolds gave 
to a ball upon the tee sent it farther than the preceding 
effort with the driver. The second fact was big with Fate. 
Reynolds was provoked clear through. And to cap the 
climax Tom remarked airily that golf was still some game, 
quite a bit other than baseball or delivering ice. Then 
father faced son: 

“See here, you—you Mister Young Golfer! I’ll bet you 
you'll see the day when you will wallow before me and beg 
my humble pardon 
for those words.”’ 
Dad was smiling, 
but it was a mighty 
funny smile. 

“How much you 


bet?’’ Son was 
smiling, and serious 
too. 

“Tom, I’ll—bet 


you one thousand 
cold dollars against 
the aforesaid physi- 
cal debasement be- 
foreme. Makeita 
two-year limit?” 

“Sure, pop!” said 
the incorrigible. 
And with it the 
hands of Reynolds 
and son clasped in a 
grip that neither had 
felt the other give 
before. 

That night Tom 
got his mother’s ear 
for a moment: “I 
landed Dad, mother. 
He’s got to bea 
golfer now—or lose 
a thousand. Which 
he won’t be willing 
to do, so long as the 
lamp holds out to 
burn.” Then he told 
her of the mighty 
swattings on the tee 
that day and of the 
bet that succeeded. 

And the wife and 
mother sighed 
thankfully and said: 
“Oh, Tom, I’m so 
thankful! Doctor 
Waters didn’t want 
to tell your father 
that he must get ex- 
ercise or break down 
soon. You know 
your father. He’d have gone on his way in business, just 
to spite the doctor. And now perhaps he’ll—he’ll ——’” 
There were tears in her eyes. 

“Of course he will, mother dear! What you will be will 
be a golf widow; no other kind.” 


III 


fl Bee bet» was not mentioned again between father and 
son. Dad went back to the office the following Monday, 
after Tom had won, hands down, the Westchester cham- 
pionship. The elder Reynolds had behaved in an exem- 
plary fashion on the links the Saturday of the finals. He 
now knew what a driver was, and he used the information 
for all it was worth. He was beginning to talk the vocab- 
ulary of golf. Mrs. Reynolds went, as per schedule, the 
same week to Bar Harbor, and Tom started north some- 
where to a house party. 

Then a real event occurred. Reynolds secured playing 
privileges at Wildwood, and somehow secured, shortly 
after, membership. McPherson, the pro, fitted him out 
with clubs and conducted him to the practice tee. Sub- 
sequent events proved that Jack’s descriptive powers had 
not been wholly exhausted by previous pupils. McPher- 
son believed in speaking truth as plain as the bare heath of 
his bonny Scotland, and Dad winced many a time under 
his tutelage. But the baseball swing yielded finally to the 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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Abiram Wood’s Was a Haif Mile Along a 
Frozen Road, With Here and There a Pool of Shattering Ice 


mellow days, its red sun—still lingered, though it was 

late November. Here in the paved street, between 
walls of brick and mortar, one merely sensed it, as a thing 
present, beneficent, indefinite; actually to feel it these 
hurrying people must have memories of previous existences 
and faith. 

Jason was seated on a park bench. At first he had re- 
volted against park benches. But there had come a time 
when there was no other place to sit—and he must sit, 
because he was footsore and weary. Park benches have 
become a symbol of the footsore and weary. 

About this time—so Jason’s family almanac would have 
run if it had ever been written—look for hog killing; look 
for pumpkin pies in the pantry; and ratsin the root cellar; 
and woodcock in the alders; and ice in the water pipes; 
and sugar in the parsnips; and look for souse and piccalilli 
and doughnuts and pickled peaches with cloves stuck in 
them, in the row of stone crocks on the whitewashed shelf 
of the cellarway; and a cold ham and a hank of dried beef 
hanging from nails above, 

And about this time—don’t delay this—look for fifteen 
cords of wood in the hickory lot; and partridge in the 
juniper swamp; and a coon in the ash tree back on Bull 
Mountain, with a moon coming up through the bare 
branches; and Bug Webster’s Nip, and Jason’s Tige whim- 
pering dolefully as they dig down in lieu of climbing up. 
And about this time listen for the click of the manure 
spreader and the creak of the wagon hauling in corn; and 
get out your jigs for pickerel fishing through the ice which 
is coming; and see to it that the chicken house is warm for 
the winter, because chickens can no more lay than a man 
can think, with cold feet. And put on the storm windows, 
and feed the bees, and clean out the brush in the cove where 
the cattle drink; and watch the shagbarks with the 
patience of a country doctor, for the moment is at hand 
when one shivering blow from a sledge, delivered while you 
are poised on a branch forty feet up, will bring them to the 
ground like hailstones. 

And about this time look for refractory butter in the 
churn and red flannels and rabbit stew and a fox pelt or 
two and Thanksgiving and the smell of baked apples and 
kerosene lamps and wood fires and the kitchen. For the 
dusk of the year is at hand and the long, cold night comes 
on; and the muskrat has shingled his house, the fox has 
dug his burrow and the field mouse is tucked away in 
sleep. Outside the branches will complain, the snow 
crunch under foot, the wind search for shelter. And inside 
all is snug and tight and warm, with fires burning and 
larder full. And now, until sap runs, we will feed the stock 
and draw milk from warm udders and keep down the rats 
and nurse chilblains and sit by the lamp and read. 

And about this time 

What time was it, by the way? Jason shook himself and 
glanced up at the illuminated dial of a great clock that 
hung against the night. It lacked three minutes of seven. 
He had been sitting there since four-thirty. He was cold; 
but the cold was good to him, as the hair shirt is good to 
the anchoret whose mind dwells on holy things. About 
this time 

About this time Jason would be getting into his sheep- 
skin coat and his coonskin cap and his mittens, and telling 
mother he would be going down to Abiram Wood’s to see 
about the line fence. It was a half mile along a frozen 
rutted road, with here and there in the sinks a pool of 
shattering ice; with the air crisp and still, and a spend- 
thrift moon looking on through the filigree of gaunt trees; 


[pnatow summer—with its haze, its frosty morning, its 
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and Tige pattering along at heel, 
head and tail down, as though in- 
tent on a long journey. Abiram’s 
door would be on the latch, and 
they would enter and dispose 
themselves: Tige ina corner along- 
side Abiram’s Shep—after the 
most casual greeting—and Jason 
inhis accustomed chair, hislighted . 

lantern bestowed beside him as a delicate suggestion 

that his visit would be brief. Abiram tilted in his 

rush chair against the chimney wall, exploring the re- 
cess of anear witha matchstick; his mother, apple-cheeked, 
with flat white hair and spectacles, rocking over her knit- 
ting; and Rose, the daughter of the house, her head under 
the lamp at the table. 

No salutations; only the blessed silence of neighbors 
with such inextinguishable topics as line fences, to piece 
over from day to day. Gusts of talk and eddies of silence. 
Now they would all be intent on one of the dogs twitching 
through a dream; a mouse scampering among tinkling 
glasses on a cupboard shelf; a stray breeze searching the 
shutters. The doctor going by at a gallop, rattling his 
whipstock, as was his custom, along the parapet of the 
bridge—Sophie must be worse to-night; Ed White coming 
home from town, his loose wagon spokes proclaiming his 
identity; and Abiram saying suddenly and quite out of the 
air: “‘Ed’s nigh hoss has cast a shoe.” 

Jason sat up, shivering. He had seen the fire, and been 
warm, in his dreams; but now the chill of actuality was in 
his marrow. The scenes of the city had been shifting 
swiftly as he tarried. First the street lamps had come, blue 
white in the dusk; then here and there a yellow window. 
As the shades of night deepened, more lights, until every 
window of the tall walls that closed in the tiny park 
glowed in regular design, like the peg holes of a cribbage 
board; elevators climbed past vertical rows of windows 
like glowworms; cornices glistened; tall architectural 
shafts phosphoresced; electric signs wove their intermi- 
nable round. This was the hour of the peak of the load, as 
the slaves who watched steam gauges, ammeters and 
synchronizers in the central stations put it. Then the tiers 
of lights began to go out, one by one. Black streams like 
migrating rats emerged from the holes at the feet of the 
mountains of brick and mortar. The streets, the winding 
paths of the park, suddenly dammed up with swirling 
crowds, close-wrapped, shivering and tired-looking, yet 
eager in this last stage of the day, the homing flight—at the 
end of the journey they were awaited by such homely 
comforts as ice boxes, dumb-waiters and delicatessen. In 
another half hour the sudden tide had subsided, leaving the 
world to Jason and the stragglers—a covey of cabbies, 
heads together; a handful of newsboys tossing pennies at a 
crack; nocturnal scrubwomen beginning their day where 
the others had left off; and the usual humdrum of a city 
street. 

A big man in loose tweeds and horn spectacles stopped 
at Jason’s bench to adjust his shoe laces. At the far end of 
the bench, curled up like a mole, was a ragged pariah. The 
man examined this object gingerly; but his keen eyes 
lingered on Jason. As he put down his foot and started 
off, the wearer of the horn spectacles remarked with per- 
functory obviousness that it was a fine moon. It was 
indeed—a great, orange-yellow moon with a distinct rind, 
just clearing the sierra of roof tops. A few paces off the 
man in tweeds paused uncertainly. He came slowly back 
and sat down by Jason. 

“He’s left his car fare in his other suit of clothes,” said 
Jason to himself, ‘‘or maybe he has just found a fine gold 
ring and will sell it cheap.” 

The stranger was looking at Jason again sharply, too 
sharply and confidently for a beggar or a liar, He said in 
a low tone: 

“Ts everything all right with you, partner?” 

Jason started violently. He stared fiercely at the fellow. 
What the deuce did the fellow mean—was everything all 
right with him? Of course everything was all right with 
him! He wouldn’t have been here unless everything was 
all right. He continued to stare at the man, who lost 
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countenance and withdrew a hand he had in one pocket, 
The movement disturbed some coins or a bunch of keys | 
that clinked significantly. At this magic sound the object. 
at the other end of the bench uncurled itself and turned a 
stubby phiz on his fellow passengers, with an ugly leer. 
Jason produced a dime and passed it over to the object. | 
“Here you are! Now run along and steal a watch or 
something, and you'll feel better about it,” said Jason, 
The object rose with alacrity and shuffled off on frozen 
feet. | 
“No offense,’’ said the stranger. “I didn’t know § 
“Oh, that’s all right,” said Jason. But it wasn’t all 
right. Why the deuce had the fellow picked him? 
“T didn’t know,” said the other, still lingering. Jason 
saw with a start that he had a five-dollar bill on his knee! 
and was absent-mindedly smoothing it. “I’ve been dow: 
and out myself, when my shoes were still good.’”’ He 
looking at Jason’s shoes, which were still good. 

“That’s my window, over there, just above the O in t 
big sign,’’ said the man. He was folding the bill into ; 
compact taper. This snooper, decided Jason, undoubted] 
had been watching him here on the bench for the last hour 
and a half. | 

“One time,” said the man reminiscently, “‘I was trying 
to shave with a hock-shop razor in a ten-cent lodging 
house.”’ He chuckled audibly. ‘‘My neighbor in the n 
cell looked in and said: ‘Try this one, partner.’ It was a, 
real razor. Well, we got to talking. To make a long stor 
short, he passed me this. Gosh! It looked as big as: 
tarpaulin. I asked him where I should send it when I got) 
through with it; and he said: ‘Don’t get through with it; 
keep it circulating; if it loafs on you, pass it on.’ That’s the 
way he got it. That’s the way I got it. And that’s 
way,’ said the man as he thrust the folded bill at Jason, 
“you can have it. No? All right. No offense, I how 
That’s my window over there, just above the big O. Pr 
in the fur business, trapping skunks. Drop in any time.’ 
And he started off briskly. 

When Jason finally rose, his feet were like blocks of ice 
He had to walk briskly for half an hour before he coulc 
restore circulation in them. In front of a tall plate-glas: 
window he paused and took an inventory of himself, fron 
the soles of his feet to the crown of his hat. Not a linei 
the reflection suggested to him that he was hanging on by 
his teeth. Yet the big man with the horn spectacles hat 
picked him unerringly, knew he was lying and let hin 
know it. Jason vaguely speculated on the riotous extrava 
gance to which he might have subjected that pedigree’ 
five-dollar bill. This recalled the sensation of hunger; an( 
he sought out his pet beanery, with a table alongside 
steam radiator, where he could absorb calories by i 
tion while he was taking on alimentary fuel. This mea 
consumed fifteen cents, plus five to the girl who attende 
him. 

When he emerged it was the theater hour. Limousine 
flashed by, as luxuriously tenanted as the sedans on} 
Watteaufan. He passed a fashionable restaurant. Throug] 
the lace hangings—like a stage illusion through gauze— 
tasted the atmosphere of glistening white cloths, sparklin’ 
glass and silver, soft warm lights; seated artisticall 
about, like a Ritz scene in a musical comedy, were tailors 
dummies and couturiéres’ manikins, with faultless und 
takers’ apprentices serving them. He watched them play. 
food, wondered what they ate; whether, when they ordere! 
their viands, they took note of the right-hand colum| 
on the carte du jour—dollars and cents—and performe) 
feats of mental arithmetic during the process of deglut’ 
tion, the way he did once when he sat in that marble hal 
He was held spellbound by the sight of one dummy gettin 
his score—on a silver salver. The dummy signed it an oC 
it lie. There is a race of people who do just that thing, da 
in and day out, month and quarter the year round. Har) 
cash answers for pourboires; the fountain pen, with the ai 
of the clearing-house association, does the rest. > a 

Jasonmoved on. A little farther up the Avenue he ook 


a row of brownstone houses, whose soft interiors looke 

out smugly through half-drawn blinds. This was the Ne’ 

York of Van Bibber. No delicatessen snacks there, bv 

single and polyphase butlers, chefs in all languages, se 
ngs , 
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entries, and garbage buckets that would thrill a church 
picnic. Such things do happen of course in the best regu- 
lated of civilizations. Nevertheless, when one is standing 
on the outside looking in one is apt to be at least politely 
incredulous, especially when he has just been singled out 
of a crowd and offered alms. 

Jason quickened his pace. The sight of these riches 
roused his ambition again, as the smell of savory cooking 
courts the appetite. He wouldn’t always be on the outside 
looking in. Behind every one of those fountain-pen lives 
there existed at one time or another, as the root of it all, an 
idea—good or bad, but an idea. One rich man peddled oil 
in a hand cart; another learned to play ragtime a little 
better than his fellows and charmed the ear of an iron- 
master; a third owned a mule that kicked him into a 
fortune over a gold-bearing ledge; a fourth squirted super- 
heated steam down an abandoned oil well and it coughed 
up molten sulphur; another mixed carbolic acid and form- 
aldehyde, and upset a dozen industries with the jelly 
that resulted; another turned a shoe box into a camera; 
-still another stamped out flivvers with a triphammer. 
) Every mother’s son of them had been as poor as a rat in the 
| beginning, fool and philosopher. 
, Every mother’s son of them had 
stalked an idea with his eyes open, 
or been feloniously assaulted by it 
in the dark, like a man coming up 
against a vicious bedroom door in 
‘the dead of night. 

' Jason had an idea! That was 
why he was hanging on by his teeth. 
All he needed was a friendly ear to 
pour it into, a luxuriant bush called 
Capital to hang it on, to weather. 
Once the thing got started he, too, 
ywould possess a magic fountain 
pen, to keep his feet warm while 
she exercised his brains on other 
ideas that he could alreadyperceive 
sprouting like asparagus buds in 
the spring. Some day he would be 
able to sit back and smile at fifteen- 
jeent meals; at being picked out by 
abenevolent gentleman with horn 
spectacles as more needy than a 
disreputable bum with whom he 
shared a park bench; at looking in 
wistfully through lace curtains at 
che fairy-tale luxury and ease in- 
side. Nothing in life pays such 
jlividends as retrospect. He would 
de like Andrew Carnegie, mourn- 
ng his lost opportunity of being 
\newspaper reporter; or that great 
yanker, said to be the only man in 
‘he world who could think in terms 
if a billion dollars, who between- 
vimes longed for his three-and-a- 
jalf-dollars-a-week job as machin- 
ists apprentice. All things come 
ohim who waits; God helps those 
who help themselves; there is al- 
vays room at the top; you can’t 
‘eep a good man down! Mean- 
ime he was trying to swing a big 
dea in a hall room without dam- 
\ging the plaster. 
_ This last reflection reminded 
jim of his hall room, and he turned 
is feet in that direction. The 
toon had clouded over and a cold 
Tizzle had come down. He hurried 
n, to preserve his hard-boiled hat, 
_ is only coat, and his shoes, which 
vere still good. As he tucked him- 
alf into his abode, a twenty-cents- 
night room that paid four per 
ent net as charity, as clean as an 
yster and as austere as Moses, the 
ther ever-recurring picture came 
Pp again—the farmstead snug and 
ight for the coming blasts; its 
leaves in the cribs, fodder in the 
\ay, cattle in the stanchels and fire 
n the hearth. All he had to do 
as to reach out a hand, and it 
as his for the asking. And a 
\other bird to welcome and cod- 
le him, with never a word about 
le harsh world that had turned 
te tables on her fledgling who 
ad gone forth so blithely to con- 
jer. No! He would stick it out. 
2oner or later he would find that 
iendly ear for his big idea. 

He was almost asleep when a 
»w idea possessed him, and left 
m wide awake for the night. It 


was startling. It concerned Rose, the girl with her head 
under the lamp. They had been brought up together like 
puppies in the same litter. The gods had set that stage; 
and he, the principal actor, had walked out when his cue 
came, like a man who has missed his lines. Certainly they 
should have married. It had never occurred to him until 
this moment. 
104 

ips WAS eleven o’clock at night. The window above the 

O in the big sign had its shades drawn, but there was a 
light behind the shades. 
legend: 


On the door was the simple 
JOHN BAINGE—SKINS 


The man with the horn spectacles evidently carried his 
stock in trade in his vest pocket, because the interior of his 
office revealed no sign or smell of fur. In the front room 
were a desk, chairs and files, suggesting that the tenant had 
not yet moved in. The second room was equally vacant of 
expression, save that at this particular moment the man in 
horn spectacles was engaged in jimmying a door leading 
to his neighbor’s premises. An observer would have con- 
cluded that this was John Bainge’s regular occupation, so 


“No Offense,’’ Said the Stranger. ‘I’ve Been Down and Out Myself, When My Shoes Were Still Good”’ 


apt and skillful was he at the task. The door open, John 
Bainge entered boldly. 

He found himself in the audience room in a mahogany 
suite much more gaudy than that in which he plied his 
trade in skins. Particularly there was a carved mahogany 
desk, about which the business of the room seemed to center. 
To the underside of this desk John Bainge carefully screwed 
what might have been mistaken for a canned pancake, from 
its size and shape. The rug was of fine weave; but John 
Bainge without hesitation punctured it with a jackknife, 
and with great care proceeded to weave into it what might 
have been an extra warp thread. This done to his satis- 
faction he gave his attention to the quarter-round guarding 
the baseboard. This he followed inch by inch along the 
wall back to his own quarters; and having shut the 
jimmied door and restored its fastenings to their usual 
condition he proceeded to follow up his own baseboard, on 
his hands and knees, to the rear of a small safe bearing his 
name and occupation, which stood in the far corner. He 
was in the act of threading two small holes in the back of 
this safe when he was startled by a hand on his front door. 
John Bainge dropped his thread and approached the 
door with the tread of a cat. A 
certain loose readiness in his gaunt 
frame indicated that he was pre- 
pared for action. Again the hand 
rattling the latch. John Bainge 
threw the door open with alarm- 
ing suddenness. 

A seedy individual was _ half 
precipitated across the threshold; 
he straightened himself with an 
odd smile and said: ‘‘You don’t 
recognize me, eh?” 

John Bainge did not, and said 
so tartly. 

“The last time you saw me,” 
said the visitor, ““my shoes were 
still good.” 

A light broke over the man with 
the horn spectacles, and his fea- 
tures relaxed. 

“Ah!” he said, breathing easier, 
for this person had all but caught 
him red-handed. ‘‘ You have come 
for that five-dollar bill.’”’ And he 
produced the pedigreed V. 

Jason—for it was Jason, attired 
in a college-cut suit that must have 
been subjected to the further hu- 
miliation of fumigation—shook his 
head. He didn’t want money. He 
still had a few dimes left. The 
man in the horn spectacles having 
invited him to drop in, and Jason 
seeing his light burning to-night 
had come. The help he needed was 
some decent office stationery and 
a decent address at which he might 
receive an expected. letter. His 
present residence was a charity 
lodging house, mostly tenanted by 
dips who worked the crosstown 
street cars. 

Jason made free to sit down, 
smiling. There was something 
about John Bainge—especially in 
his shirt sleeves—that he liked 
instinctively. John Bainge’s skin 
suggested that its owner, at some 
period of his life, had hoed corn in 
a corn-growing sun. 

“When I saw you in the park 
the other night,’ said Bainge, 
drawing on his coat, ‘‘I thought 
you were dressed fora party. Did 
a fire break out since?” he asked 
politely. “Or have you been liqui- 
dating?” 

Jason chuckled and he stretched 
out his ragged feet. It was a long, 
sad tale, but he told it briefly and 
in asprightly manner. Jason had 
chummed with a fellow lodger, who 
solemnly averred he knew where 
there was a swell job for the one 
of them who could dress the part. 
At his suggestion they pooled 
their resources in clothes and 
matched pennies, winner to take 
all—clothes and job—and bunk his 
friend over hard times. It all 
sounded so plausible. The plausi- 
ble devil won, took his pick of 
Jason’s clothes—and evaporated. 

John Bainge ran an appraising 
eye over Jason’s outfit. 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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If Your Copy is Late 


ECAUSE of the unprecedented transportation 
conditions, all periodicals will frequently be 
delivered late. If your copy of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST does not reach you on Thursday 
please do not write complaining of the delay, as it 
is beyond our power to prevent it. If your dealer 
or boy agent does not place THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST on sale Thursdays it is because his 
supply has been delayed in transit. He will have 
it later. 
Sometimes subscription copies will be delivered 
first; sometimes copies sent to dealers. Until 


transportation conditions are improved these de- 
lays and irregularities are unavoidable. 


Scum of the Melting Pot 


MERICAN carelessness, cussedness and politics are 
A responsible for the internal situation that has caused 
so much anxiety during the past year. In the heat and 
stir of preparation the scum has risen to the top. 

As America has turned her face toward the enemy 
every dirty cur in the country has snapped at her heels. 
We have found that enemy intrenched in America as well 
as in France—sapping in our schools, undermining in our 
press, burrowing in our municipal and state governments— 
sniping whenever a back has been turned. 

It looks bad, but it is only scum, and beneath it Amer- 
icanism is coming to the boiling point. We are in the 
healthy condition of knowing what the trouble is. We have 
been too free with America—giving everything and de- 
manding nothing. We have had a happy-go-lucky, don’t- 
care theory that nobody need worry about what the 
unassimilated foreigner did or thought; that everything 
would come out right in the end; that there was some 
magic in our air that would transform the lazy, the weak, 
the vicious, into hard-working, honest, desirable American 
citizens. We have considered the “rights” 
tionality in the world except our own. 

The immigrant who comes to America to become an 
American and who works at that job should be welcome; 
but of late years too many of another kind have settled 
here. Powerful influences have been at work against their 
Americanization in the old way. Free entry and oppor- 
tunity have been given not only to the honest, sturdy im- 
migrant with a sincere admiration for our country and the 
will to work and become a loyal American, but to the 
fellow who had only the will to work us and against us. 
The foreign agitator has been welcomed and told to go 


of every na- 
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ahead and agitate, even when he blackguarded our country 
and lied to the ignorant and the credulous about our gov- 
ernment. The professional troublemaker has been per- 
mitted to go ahead and make trouble. Almost any 
scoundrel in Europe who fancied a trip to our shores has 
had a fair field and plenty of favor over here—because 
“this is a free country and the refuge of the oppressed.” 
It has been the refuge of the oppressed, but it has also been 
the haven of a lot of rascals who have abused our hospi- 
tality and besmirched our institutions, not only from the 
soap box but from the forum. 

The final blame for these conditions rests at the door 
of naturalized and native-born American politicians and 
demagogues, who, to gain and keep office, have basely 
appealed to sectional and race prejudice, to passion, igno- 
rance and discontent. They have made possible the per- 
petuation of a babel of tongues, a segregation of races, a 
growing class prejudice in this country. They have ex- 
alted the hyphen until it has become a badge of honor; 
they have groveled to every vote except the American 
vote. It is about time to show them what the solid 
Americanism of this country can do to them at the polls. 

Added to all these forces, selfish, grafting, sinister, we 
have the class appeal—the easiest of all with the unedu- 
cated or half-educated foreigner, who has been class-ridden 
all his life, without the opportunity that he has over here 
to become a member of any class for which his brains and 
his will to work qualify him. As the appeal to discontent, 
to class, is the easiest, so it offers the best field for the 
demagogue, the grafter, the cheap ‘‘intellectual’’ lime- 
lighter. Its apostles, ‘‘men with soft hands and hard faces,”’ 
or with hard hands and soft faces, are everywhere just 
now—among labor, bidding it take advantage of the 
nation’s need; among farmers, telling them that they are 
getting arawdeal. They search out a particular sore spot, 
a local grievance in each town and county, and base their 
appeal on that. Last and least are those fatuous fools— 
the nut-sundae Socialists from the ranks of the self-styled 
“intellectuals” and the well-to-do lemon-pop Bolsheviki 
uplifters—preaching something, they don’t quite know 
what, and urging anything, they don’t just care what, so 
it keeps the spotlight on them. They are self-sacrificing 
idealists to the last dollar of the other fellow’s business, 
but hard as nails in their own affairs. 

They look like a formidable lot, but they are not. These 
men are simply scum—pikers, grafters, liars and dema- 
gogues—insincere, selfish and dishonest—who will run like 
rats once America recognizes that even rats can spread 
malignant disease. 

We must start by cleaning them out of the schools, the 
press and the government. The man who plays partisan 
politics and appeals to class and race is self-exposed—work 
against him; vote against him; throw him out. Never 
mind what he calls himself—Republican, Democrat, So- 
cialist or Nonpartisan Leaguer—the label is camouflage. 
We need brains, honesty and Americanism this year. It is 
better to keep ten men out of office on suspicion than to 
let one traitor in. And not all the traitors are Germans 
or pro-Germans. Not all the profiteers are millionaires 
or employers. There is something peculiarly vile about 
the American who tries to make money or office out of this 
war—who, while other men die for an ideal, snouts out 
gold or place among the graves. 


The Price of Wheat 


FARMER writes us that if the Government had let 
matters alone he would have had three dollars a 
bushel for his wheat, in which case he would have raised 
a big acreage. But now he feels aggrieved, and considers 
that anything he may do, ever so grudgingly, is a favor 
to somebody. 

This attitude is not typical, but it exists; and so long 
as it exists it is a menace to the feeding of the Allies and 
to the preservation of our own independence. Any man 
who takes this attitude is either ignorant of the war situa- 
tion or he isa traitor. If he is ignorant he can be informed, 
and he should be inducted without delay into a few of the 
fundamentals as to the meaning of wheat in the winning 
of the war. 
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To keep a people in fighting spirit they must be fed with 

their natural food. That means beef for the British, bread 

for the French and macaroni for the Italians. In time of 
peace, bread constitutes fifty-two per cent of the food 
ration of France. \_ 
The wheat crops of France and Italy have been reduced. 
by one-half; and if their armies are to continue to fight, 
our battles until we are ready—they must be fed. Cer- 
tainly, if they are willing to furnish the bullets and the 
blood we ought to be willing to furnish the bread. If we 
are not, then we are not worth dying for and our demoe-. 
racy is not worth saving. | 
Wheat never went to three dollars under fair and normal. 
conditions. It touched that figure only because English — 
buyers a year ago injudiciously attempted to draw the) 
last kernel out of storage, even after the markets were 


ae 


exhausted. Three-dollar wheat represented not the cost. 
of production plus a reasonable profit, for much of that 


crop in the West left the farmers’ hands at seventy cents 
or less. It did not represent a true value, for that figure 
makes bread the most costly of all the standard foods, 
whereas normally and properly it is among the cheapest, 
Three-dollar wheat means about three times the usual | 
pre-war price, and that is far and away above any increase _ 
in any other staple article of life. Three-dollar wheat 
means bread riots in the big cities, for bread is the biggest 
issue in life to a hungry and desperate people. Three- 
dollar wheat might mean defeat for the Allies. 
Nor is the patriotic farmer to calculate coldly whether 
he can make more money by raising corn than by raising 
wheat at the government price! Does the soldier calculate | 
whether he is doing the thing that is best for his pocket? | 
Nay; he does the thing that needs to be done, even though 
it costs not only his profits and prospects but his life, __ 
The government price of wheat does carry a profit; but | 
even if it did not every farmer should be not only willing 
but anxious to devote the necessary ten per cent of his | 
land to the raising of this greatest of all the bread grains. 
It is no more than his reasonable service. He would even 
then come far short of what thousands of our men and ¢ 
our Allies have done when they made the supreme sacrifice, 
leaving helpless women and children to shift for themselves. 
After the war is over will come the day of reckoning, | 
when every man will be judged by what he did or refused 
to do. Even now the boys going to the Front are passing 
judgment upon the attitude of their own fathers. When 
the boys come home it will be they who will conduct the 
affairs of this country for a generation; and they, with 
their loyal supporters behind them, will make a careful 
accounting of those who coolly profited or even attempted 
to profit by the exigencies of war. 
Just as in the Civil War men lost standing forever in 
their own neighborhoods and wandered through life after- 
ward marked and alone, so will now be branded those who 
refuse to support our army and our cause, except on the 
basis of Shylock. And this is as true of laborers as it is of © 
farmers and manufacturers. } 


Al Hasty Measure 


BILL introduced in Congress by a Southern Democrat 
A provides that every income-tax payer shall, on a given 
day, make a complete report of his property holdings to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue—partly, as the author 
candidly explains, that we may have accurate data on 
which to proceed to a conscription of wealth. 

The bill would no doubt supply the author and his fellow 
amateur Bolsheviki with a basis for the conscription of 
wealth that lay outside their own congressional districts. 
But that would be the merest temporizing with a great 
object, for it is quite certain that with anything like a fair 
chance the men who had accumulated the conscripted 
wealth would immediately proceed to accumulate more. 

The ideal which the author has in mind can be far more 
certainly achieved by two or three more muddle-headed, 
discriminatory, oppressive revenue bills like the one that a 
Democratic Congress presented the country with last fall. 
In this manner he may well hope within a short time to 
create a perfect condition under which it will be impossible 
for anybody to accumulate any wealth. 
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HE dissolution 
fy of Russia, 
through the 
shameful action of 
the Bolsheviki, must 
have a salutary ef- 
fect, which neither 
they nor the Ger- 
mans who corrupted 
them foresaw. It 
served both as a 
warning and as an 
example. Years be- 
fore the Atrocious 
War began, sober ob- 
servers believed that 
Western civilization 
was headed straight 
' for a social revolu- 
tion —a revolution 
which should be 
morethorough, more 
ruthless, more inex- 
orable even than 
‘that of France in 
1 1789. 
_ At the opening of 
the French Revolu- 
tion the great mass 
of the Third Estate, 
the peasants and 
laborers, and even 
| the bourgeoisie, be- 
_ ing without political 


} rights, were still sub- 


_ servient to the priv- 
_ileged classes, which 
»numbered alto- 
f gether only a few 
thousand individ- 
‘uals—who ruled 
them. Now, how- 
ever, thanks to the 
) spread of democracy 
asa political system 
' during the past one 
hundred and twenty years, the very lowest classes, socially 
/and economically, enjoy in most countries the franchise; 
and even in despotic countries they have contrived to band 
together in labor unions and other organizations. 
The French Revolution of 1789 differed totally from the 
H Russian Revolution of 1917 in that it was launched by 
/ some of the best leaders in France, and that when it passed 
‘from their hands into the control of the Terrorists it was 
‘still led by men of unusual, if mistaken, intellectual force. 
| Mirabeau, whose valiant words gave the keynote of the 
‘Revolution, was himself a noble and, what is far more 
‘important, was one of the very few transcendent statesmen 
,of modern Europe; and Robespierre, the despot of the 
_ Terror, was an educated man, fanatical, narrow, hard as 
| steel and unbending as flint. 


| 
‘ 


The Reign of Ignorance and Violence 


ee RUSSIA, however, though the Revolution seems to 
_4 have been begun by reasonable men like Milyukoff, it 
slipped quickly down to Kerensky, the political tight-rope 
walker, and from him to the Bolsheviki, with their incred- 
‘ible despots, Lenine and Trotzky. Neither by training nor 
experience, nor by mental endowment, were these two 
sufficiently equipped to run even a dairy; and yet the 
_world beheld them, for four months and over, directing the 
destiny of more than a hundred and fifty million Russians, 
_and incidentally affecting all the nations involved in the 
great war. 

It is because the Bolsheviki represent the lowest layer 
of Russian society—the very dregs, to be precise—that 
| their experiment in despotism has far-reaching significance. 
I call them the dregs, not from any snobbish rating, but 
because that is a word which describes them. It is a 
pathetic and terrible fact that after civilization, as we 
know it, has been in progress for so many, many centuries, 
there should exist in Russia, or any other country regarded 
as civilized, a large body of the population lying stagnant 
at the Bolshevik level; and, more awful still, that by a 
sudden whirl of fortune they should be able to seize the 
reins of government and play the many-headed despot 
over the multitudinous millions of their countrymen. 

The Russian dregs have superstition, but no religion. 
They have been taught for centuries to bow their heads 
low, a posture in which they cannot look their fellow men 
face to face and eye to eye, much less look up and recognize 
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a Power higher than that of man. So ignorant are they 
that they do not understand the simplest intellectual laws 
of life. They do not understand that a lasting government 
cannot be founded for the crude purpose of transferring 
into Bolshevik pockets all the dollars outside of them. 

“Behold, my son, with how little wisdom the world is 
governed!”’ Oxenstiern, the Swedish statesman, remarked 
three centuries ago; and, to the eye of pure reason, human 
governments have nearly always been run with a minimum 
of wisdom. Still, the Bolsheviki are the first to boast that 
ignorance, incompetence and inexperience are the best 
equipment for those who attempt to govern a state. 

If we apply the Bolshevik doctrine in other fields we shall 
see at once its absurdity. In war, for instance, it would 
be equivalent to asserting that the bows and arrows and 
tomahawks of Iroquois Indians would be more effective 
weapons than howitzers and machine guns and seventy- 
fives are to-day; or, in transportation, that the oxcart, 
with its primitive wheels cut from the trunk of a large tree, 
with which the Russian muzhik trundles over the muddy 
Muscovite plains, is superior to the modern locomotive 
and its trains of freight cars. 

During the period of reconstruction after our Civil War 
shortsighted politicians practiced the Bolshevik method 
when they handed over the control of some of our Southern 
States to the negroes—persons, that is, who had had abso- 
lutely no training in government and who had recently 
been actual slaves. We may attribute to them all the good 
intentions we wish; but the result was what it had to be. 
And that episode stands out now as one of the most dis- 
graceful in our history. Years later a well-known aboli- 
tionist, a friend of mine, was talking the matter over with 
a sensible old darky who said: ‘Dose yere politicians up 
No’th tried to put ign’rance on top of ’telligence; but it 
wouldn’t stay dar.” 

It would be well if every Bolshevik in Russia, and those 
who think like him in all parts of the world, would adopt 
and ponder the old darky’s wise words. You can put igno- 
rance on top of intelligence, but it won’t stay there. The 
mere fact of living in the twentieth century presupposes 
a certain modicum of intelligence on the part of even the 
lowest. : 

Formerly, before modern inventions had made the whole 
world one neighborhood, life was really very simple. The 
village supported itself, raising its own food and other 
necessaries, and passing its day as monotonously as a 


bagpipe’s drone; 
whereas now that 
village must be very 
remote which does 
not count among its 
villagers persons 
with intelligence 
enough to have rela- 
tions with the great 
business of the coun- 
try and to tap na- 
tional channels of 
distribution. We 
live at one or more 
removes from Na- 
ture, and we must 
know the machinery 
that connectsuswith 
life, or else we perish. 
And yet it is pre- 
cisely at this time, 
when intelligence is 
the condition indis- 
pensable to our ex- 
istence, that the 
Bolsheviki unfurl 
their banner of ig- 
norance and propose 
to overturn society. 

If they ask us to 
repudiate the old 
Romanoff methods 
of unjust govern- 
ment we concur; 
but, because we re- 
pudiate the despot- 
ism of the Czar, we 
repudiate also the 
despotism of the 
dregs. Insist, if you 
will, that under the 
Czar’s régime Rus- 
sian society was so 
organized and gov- 
erned that the lion’s 
share of wealth went 
into the hands of the Czar, his court, their friends and a 
limited privileged class of nobles and capitalists. Do the 
Bolsheviki offer a juster system, one in which equality and 
fraternity really prevail, one in which there is even a distant 
recognition of liberty? Far from it. The Bolsheviki do 
not even disguise their piratical motives; Czarism did. By 
its more sophisticated methods it hid its rapacity under 
economic and social subterfuges. The devil was not only 
the inventor of indirect taxation, by which a whole people 
can be fleeced for the benefit of a fraction, but he invented, 
also, most of the devices by which despotism oils its ma- 
chinery. The Russian Bolsheviki are merciless to their ene- 
mies, to whom they acknowledge no obligations, no rights, 
and whom they intend to crush by force. Every person 
possessing a dollar is their enemy. 


The Prussian Parody on Democracy 


XTREMES meet. The German Empire, the most highly 
organized despotism, past or present, proclaims that no 
non-German has any rights which it respects; not even the 
right to live. And it denies that any moral law or regard 
for duty, or for humanity, or for justice, can bind a German 
in his dealings with non-Germans. This is exactly the 
doctrine preached by the Bolsheviki. 

Having wriggled themselves into power, the Bolsheviki 
bluntly announced that they would rule alone. They 
would not tolerate representatives of any other class to 
share in the government, or to speak in either the name of 
their class or of Russia; and this they called democracy! 
Even Prussian despots were more careful than they to keep 
up the pretense of giving all classes a share in the franchise, 
and so presumably in the government of the state. Every 
Prussian voted; but the votes were so weighted that in 
some cases one Junker equaled sixty thousand plebeians. 

This is the Prussian way of practicing equality; and yet 
there are glib, sanctimonious and deceitful German pro- 
fessors who boast of Germany’s manhood suffrage and of 
the deep craving for democracy in the German heart. We 
shall not understand the situation until we perceive that 
the Bolsheviki and the German despots detest democracy 
equally, and that their detestation creates another strong 
bond between them. 

The principles of the Bolsheviki, or Maximalists, are 
summed up in the ery: ‘‘We want more!” which differs 
only in degree from that of the German pirates: ‘“‘ We want 
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the earth!’”’ The Bolshevik is born into the world in very 
wretched circumstances. After passing beyond childhood 
he has no one but himself to turn to for support; then he 
can earn only a scanty pittance, he has only meager fare 
and unceasing toil. On looking about him he sees other 
men much more fortunately placed in life; a few enjoy 
great wealth, which they did not earn themselves, but the 
larger part labor in one way or another, and the scale has 
been so arranged that most of them are so well paid that 
they can give their families ease and comforts—perhaps 
even luxury. 

This inequality in their lots seems to the Bolshevik 
proof not only of inequality but of rank injustice. He 
believes himself the victim, and no doubt he sometimes 
is, of exploitation by those above him. He thinks that the 
social and industrial system in which he is hopelessly 
imprisoned regards him as unhumanly as it would a wheel- 
barrow or a hoe—a tool necessary for accumulating wealth 
for the beneficiaries of the system; not a man with a 
man’s hopes, needs, sorrows and sufferings, to be dealt 
with sympathetically. 

If he inquires of his aged parents how it was with them 
they tell him that it was no better; or with their parents, 
or with those who went before, as far as tradition whispers. 
And so he concludes that a hideous and merciless injustice 
persists from age to age in the world and, like a python, 
strangles him and his fellows in its frightful coils. 

The heart that nurses a grievance, the head that turns 
over and over in sullen anger a wrong which it cannot 
redress, can never be safe counselors. Whosoever speaks 
in wrath, speaks folly. But the 
Bolsheviki and all like them listen 
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outright or left to die from 
lack of food. The Bolshev- 
iki, however, have not 
yet reached the pass where 
they are ready to destroy, 
even if they could, the mil- 
lions of Russians whose 
wealth they covet. 

Nevertheless, so far as 
appears in their avowed 
principles and in their acts, 
the great incentive that im- 
pels them is to transfer into 
their own purses the rubles 
which belong to others. 

I believe that every gov- 
ernment, like every individ- 
ual, not only should cherish 
and proclaim ideals but 
should strive to the utmost 
to attain them. The higher 
the ideals in either case, 
the less likely it is that they 
will be wholly attained. 


A man’s reach should ex- 
ceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for ? 
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But ideals, as we use the word, imply a reach upward; an ago—long before industrialism was dreamed of—that order 


endeavor after something better; the yearning for the 


is heaven’s first law. Bolsheviki and anarchists who pro- 


pose to set up disorder in place of 


iatteiaiti tite aie 


such order as the world has been | 


to their wrath and act as it dic- 
tates. Since they cannot get the 
wealth they covet in any other 
way, they will take it by force; 
and snaky sophists urge them on, 
telling them that the wealth is 
really theirs, because they and their 
kindred earned it. 


Wanting More 


O WANT more—if more 

means education, wisdom, vir- 
tue, power todo good, humanity — 
indicates an appetite at once 
healthy and laudable; but when 
more means money, luxury and 
other material and sensual things 
it is a very doubtful object of pur- 
suit. And when you begin seizing 
from another, on the mere warrant 
of yeur own greed, that which be- 
longs to him you embark on down- 
right robbery. Nor will your plea 
that he first robbed it by so-called 
lawful means from those who could 
not resist him absolve you. 

Having entered on this proc- 
ess of appropriation, where will 
the Bolsheviki stop? If they take 
all the dollars of all the non- 
Bolsheviki, how will these be able to 
survive? The Germans, of course, 
are not troubled by such questions; 
they see to it that the occupants of lands which they covet— 
3elgium, Poland, Serbia, Armenia—are either slaughtered 
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intangible, the invisible, the holy, the ultimate good. Test 
the Bolshevik aims by this touchstone—you find nothing 
ideal about them. They 
cry out against the greed 
and injustice of the priv- 
ileged classes and the cap- 
italists; and all they plan 
to do—all, according to 
their vision, they can do— 
is to substitute their own 
injustice, their own greed 
for those of their enemies. 
They will never capture 
my sympathy or that of 
anybody else who sees 
that this is a moral world, 
in which the immoral can 
be put down only by 
superior moral force. To 
dethrone one greed and 
set up another equally 
hideous can bring no im- 
provement; and in this 
case it may be that the 
system of industrial and 
social greed against 
which the Bolsheviki 
rage is less evil than their 
own incendiary purpose. 

They have not learned 
a truth that was revealed 
to men ages and ages 


able to maintain condemn them- 
selves and their system. They 
advocate a condition so utterly 
antagonistic to every human and 
natural law that it cannot possibly 
endure. Anyone, of course, can 
cause disorder. And if the disor- 
der be on a sufficiently large scale 


anarchist has smashed everything 
he detests he must set up in its 


life can go on, business be trans- 


ordinary human contacts be en- 


of men, women and children be 
undergone. 


Prairie-Dog Utopias 


HE time must come, even in 
the Utopia of which the anarch- 
ist dreams, when there will be no 


His Utopia provides for no regular 
occupation; butif we try to visual- 


fellow anarchists whirling round 
like epileptic mice in a frenzy of 


Political revolutions do, indeed, 
seem to be in permanence, if not 
chronic, in some of the South American republics; but if 
we examine closely we shall find that usually, after a few 
days or weeks of violence and hysteria, during which a 
tyrant that would be attempts to oust the tyrant that is, 
the country returns to a state of tranquillity—at least so 
far as to permit the ordinary routine of life to be resumed. | 
Visit any of those republics after it has come through 
the longest, frightfullest and most sanguinary revolution, | 
and you will perceive that all of its population which has 
survived somehow or other succeeded, even during the | 
worst days, in getting food; from which you infer that the 
humdrum employments of life, against which the anarchist - 
rages, still went on, though in diminished volume. Revo- | 
lution can no more be an enduring condition in a state than | 
can brain fever be in a person. The anarchist may rejoin | 


that he does not aim at forming a state or a nation; that, | 


on the contrary, he desires each individual to be isolated, | 
to be his own master, to follow his own whims and passions, — 


Have you ever seen a community of prairie dogs, in 
which each sits up erect at the opening of his particular | 


unhampered by the laws or whims of anybody else. 


burrow? Substitute anarchists for prairie dogs, each with — 


a gun, watching to snipe any of his neighbors who unwarily 


pops his head out of his hole, and you have a foresight of | 


the Utopia that anarchism hopes to erect on the ruins of 
the present world. But prairie dogs live on a comparatively 
low level of morals and intelligence in the animal kingdom, 


and no reasonable man would take them as a pattern for _ 
building a human state. That the best the anarchists can | 
hold up to us as their vision of what should be is the | 


prairie-dog community shows where they belong. 
(Continued on Page 126) 


it may be called a revolution; but — 
revolutions do not last. After the — 


place a régime in which everyday ~ 


joyed, the individual experience — 


more enemies for him to blow up. | 


ize it we see only him and all his © 


movement that leads to nothing. — 


acted, commerce be extended, the — 
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“With this good soup we do our part 
To make the nation strong 

And so, with honest hand and heart, 

Help Uncle Sam along.” 


VEGETABLE 
UP 
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Enlisted for Service 


Every true American today has a part to play in 
the Nation’s Service. 


Your part as a responsible and thrifty housewife centres 
largely about the question of wise economy in food. Our part as makers 
of wholesome and economical soups is to help you and every American house- 
wife in solving this ever-present problem. 
These nourishing soups not only help you to do your part in patriotic food conservation but 
in using them you gain for yourself and your family a substantial benefit both in health and purse. 
This is particularly true with 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


Its appetizing quality and distinct nutritive prop- 
erties make it especially valuable at this time of the 
year. 

In making it we use selected beef, from which we 
obtain a full-bodied invigorating stock. With this we 
combine diced white potatoes, tender Chantenay car- 
rots and sweet yellow rutabagas. Also baby lima beans, 
small peas, Dutch cabbage, Country Gentleman corn, 
juicy green okra and choice tomatoes, celery and parsley. 

We add barley, rice, fresh herbs, A. B. C. macaroni 
and an agreeable suggestion of leek, onion and sweet 
red peppers. 

This tempting soup supplies some of the most neces- 


21 kinds 


Asparagus Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) 
Beef Clam Bouillon 
Bouillon Clam Chowder 

Celery Consommé 

Chicken Julienne 


sary elements of a properly balanced diet—strength- 
giving and corrective elements whose remarkable 
dietetic value is not generally understood. 

‘In using it you get the benefit of choice ingredients 
grown on the largest scale, bought at wholesale when 
most abundant, put up fresh and cooked with scientific 
economy and skill. 

You save retail cost of materials. You avoid need- 
less waste, loss and spoilage. You save on your fuel 
bill because you have no cooking cost. You have an 
inviting ready-cooked dish that is all pure nourish- 
ment and can be served on your table any time at 
three minutes’ notice. 


Order this wholesome soup from your grocer by the dozen or more and keep it on hand. 


12c a can 


Mock Turtle Printanier 
Mulligatawny Tomato 
Mutton .Tomato-Okra 
Ox Tail Vegetable 

Pea Vegetable-Beef 


Vermicelli-Tomato 
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DON’T care 
] one bit whether 

youhavegood- 
looking clothes or 
not, so long as you 
are warm.” 

So spoke Mrs. 
Franklin when 
Robert went to 
college. As a re- 
sult, he went with 
no evening 
clothes; but he 
had three sets of 
all-wool under- 
wear, a quarter of 
an inch thick, 
which he wore dur- 
ing one winter — 
and never again! 

There had been 
some question as 
to whether Rob- 
ert should go to 
college at all. 
There was five 
hundred dollars a 
year that could be 
spared, but it 
could have been 
used very easily 
for other purposes. 
Robert was not at 
all sure that he 
should not go to 
work and add to 
the family funds, 
instead of to col- 
lege and subtract 
from them. He 
laid the matter 
before a friend of 
his, who was, in 
Robert’s eyes, the greatest man in the world; and the 
friend, who really was a great man, told him to go if he 
could get the money without stealing it. 

So Robert left his little country town and went to the 
great University. He left behind him Elizabeth Noyes, 
the prettiest girl in town. Robert was engaged to her, 
though nobody except themselves knew it. She was four 
or five years older than he; and he, of course, did not know 
that she had been secretly engaged to four other boys in 
the same way. She was a girl with a lot of romance in her, 
and being engaged probably didn’t do her or the boys any 
harm. 

Robert’s first year in college was not a great success. 
When he arrived there he didn’t know a soul, and very few 
of the friends that he made in his freshman year were among 
his chums when he was graduated. He was six-feet-two 
and weighed one hundred and forty-seven pounds. His 
physique was not considered appropriate for football, and 
in a very few days he was dropped from the freshman 
squad. Inschool he had been a leader in the classroom and 
had made up his mind that he would excel in college. 
Accordingly he became something of a grind. 

In due course he discovered that to become a civil 
engineer he should have to go to the summer school on 
Martha’s Vineyard. This required money; and not only 
was there no money for it, but he soon found that five 
hundred dollars was not quite enough for the college term. 
Other men lived on even less than that, if it could be called 
living, but Robert could not, or would not, quite make it. 
Therefore he addressed envelopes at twenty-five cents an 
hour, and later got a job in the physical laboratory, mak- 
ing drawings for lecture purposes, cleaning and setting up 
apparatus, and assisting the instructors in demonstrations. 
This was pleasant work and profitable enough, but it took 
time that Robert could have spent better elsewhere if 
money had not been so important. However, it did little 
harm, for it lasted during only the first year. 


Robert’s mother had a distant relative in Brookdale, a 
town only a few miles from the University, and a suburb 
of the city. Robert, calling in accordance with his instruc- 
tions, had found her a pleasant, kindly woman, and as time 
went on became very fond of her and her husband, a suc- 
cessfullawyer. It became the usual thing for him to spend 
Sunday with them, and always they went to church. One 
morning as they were walking there they met a young girl, 
tall, with very light hair and very bright eyes. 

“Mother is not very well this morning,” she said; ‘“‘so I 
had to come alone.” 
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and when Robert. 


There Was Much to Learn; and He Did His Best to Learn It 


Her name was Harriet Allen, and she was not pretty. 
They all sat together, and she and Robert sang hymns 
from the same book. She asked him to come to tea that 
afternoon, and he went. She did not attract him par- 
ticularly; but no girl would have done so, because for him 
there was only one girl— Elizabeth Noyes. Robert’s cousin, 
Mrs. Wesson, and Mrs. Allen were very good friends, and 
eventually they decided that something must be done for 
him. Something meant society, and society meant dances. 

Robert didn’t know it, but dances meant a dress suit. 
Fortunately for him, his first dance was a very small affair 
in a private house; and, again fortunately, he saw before 
he took off his overcoat that every man was wearing a 
dress suit. Not one of them, boy or girl, did he know 
except Harriet; he could not face them, and disappeared. 
The next day he learned that he could buy a dress suit for 
fifty dollars and a pair of white-gloves for two. To spend 
so much money waa serious matter; and after struggling 
with the problem he decided that he would not doit. He 
had bills to meet and he must be sure of the summer school. 

Then as a curious coincidence, he had a stroke of luck. 
Robert was anexcellent draftsman; and Mr. Wesson, know- 
ing it, recommended him to a client who wanted copies 
made of a lot of old maps and plans. He did the work in 
a month and received fifty dollars for it. It meant long 
hours—longer hours than were good for a tall, thin boy 
of eighteen; but with the money he bought the clothes and 
went to another dance. 

He soon found that he could not dance. He had done 
well enough in his country town, but here things were 
different. He knew no one, and it took heroic efforts on 
Harriet’s part to get him through the evening. She asked 
some of her friends to help, and they did their best; but it 
was of little avail, for Robert was raw material and needed 
more than one night’s training. 

Champagne he had never tasted, and one glass of it 
made his head reel. He could not join in the chatter that 
was all about him, which was so very different from the 
language of his town. He went back to his room knowing 
that that world was not his world, and sure that he could 
never be of it; but Harriet Allen, out of the kindness of her 
heart—her seventeen-year-old heart—told him that she 
would teach him to dance. 

“Tt isn’t a bit hard,” she explained; ‘‘you can learn in 
no time. People dance differently in different cities; 
you’ve only to learn to do it our way.” 

She taught the tall, clumsy boy as well asshe could. She 
was not proud of her work, but he was a charity patient 
and she stuck to it. 


Franklin should | 
have been out-of- 
doors, storing 
away the strength | 
and health that is 
the right of every | 
man, he was in-| 
doors working in 
the laboratories or 
over a drafting 


work had come, 
and with the 
knack he had for 
drawing and let- 
tering he was mak- 
ing money, an in-| 
credible amount 
of it. Two hun- 
dred dollars he 
had over and 
above the amount 
needed for the col- 
lege year, and the | 
summer course 
would cost not 
over one hundred 
and fifty. 
Sundays ~he 
kept free and did. 
no work. By 
chance at first, 
and then by de-. 
sign, he went on 


and entertaining, 
and he enjoyed 
being with her; 
but it never en-| 


tered his head that she was even as attractive as Elizabeth | 
He thought of telling her of his engagement, but” 


Noyes. 
never quite got up courage. He was a little ashamed of 
it, especially when he remembered that he couldn’t possi- 
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Spring came; 


board; for more|— 


long walks with) 
Harriet Allen. 
She was pleasant |” 


— 


bly buy even a ring. Of course Robert did not suspect! 


that he had had nothing whatever to do with bringing the | 
thing about, but had been pulled into it by an experienced 
and artful woman. But no harm was to come of it. 
College closed and he went home for a few weeks, spent 
in fairyland with Elizabeth; and then he went to Martha’s | 
Vineyard. At last the life he needed was his—open air, 


—— 


pie 


long tramping across fields, swimming, baseball, all with — 


the right sort of boys. He went back to college tanned, 
full of health and spirits, weighing one hundred and fifty- 
six pounds, and with an inkling of the life that was in the) 
college, a life of which he had known nothing. 


Things happened rapidly at the beginning of his sopho- 
more year. First and most important, he of necessity took 
a course in geology, a course famed wherever geology is 


taught. There were over four hundred men in it, drawn |~ 
from every part of the University; and there were seats |” 


for those who came simply for the fun of it—for the 
lecturer was a famous man. 

The first day the great crowd gathered about printed 
lists, finding places, and assistants made explanations that 
no one listened to. Finally they called the roll, and he 


answered to ‘Franklin, R. 8S.” Then he heard “‘ Franklin, | 


Stephen,” called; and the man next to him said: ‘“‘ Here!” 
He turned and smiled at the man who had the same name 
as his. Franklin, Stephen, was captain of the university 
crew and the greatest undergraduate in college. 

For two weeks they sat side by side, and Franklin, &., 
began to like Franklin, R. S., the long, rangy boy who said 
queer things and had such queer views of life. Sometimes | 
they walked across the campus together; 
Franklin, R. S., began to do a little hero worshiping. He 
chose a good hero. 

The next thing was a visit from Walter Bacon, Robert's | 
most wonderful man in the world, who was vice president | 
of a railroad. 


and soon — 


“T happened to be in town,” he said, “and thought I'd | 


run out and see how you were getting along.” 

Robert told him everything, to the last detail; and when 
Bacon heard the tale he understood that things were not | 
as they should have been, and he told the boy so. | 


“You must not work so hard,” he said. “There will be — 


lots of time for that later. You are young and this is the 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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OU have only to come 
into contact with owners 


and dealers to hear—any- 
where and everywhere— 
_astonishing stories of the 
comfort, and also the economy, 
of this new Hupmobile. 


Since /he Comfort Car weighs 
600 pounds less than the 


_ preceding model, the resulting 


savings in operation and up- 
keep are very marked. 


In gasoline, these savings 
average 24 per cent; 1n tires, 


L159. to:-18 per cent. 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
time for youthful things, the time to prepare your mind 
and body for what is to come; and you can’t do that if en- 
gaged in hack work indoors when you should be outdoors 
with your fellows, getting your fun and exercise. 

“Oh, yes! I know about the money part. You have 
three years more; I’ll give you fifteen hundred dollars— 
five hundred dollars a year. Don’t worry now as to 
whether it’s a loan or a gift; I have plenty of money and 
I can’t imagine a better investment for a little of it. Do 
as I tell you. Remember that books are a large part, but 
only a part, of a college education. There are other impor- 
tant things.” 


That was on a Saturday night. The Wessons were away, 
Harriet Allen was in Europe. Sunday morning Robert 
walked across the campus and through the great gate on 
his way to the church across the square. It was a wonder- 
ful day, warm and clear. At the gate he met Stephen 
Franklin. 

“Hello! Where are you bound?” 

“Church.” 

“Better come with me. The river will be fine.” 
in the flesh! 

“T’ve never rowed.” 

“Never mind; it’s easy. I’ll show you how.” 
Satan won; for Robert went with Stephen. 

When Robert’s wherry, a clumsy, safe craft, was back in 
the boathouse and Stephen’s graceful shell safe on its racks, 
and they were dressing, the older man said: 

“You have really never rowed before?”’ 

“Only an ordinary rowboat on the river at home.” 

“T think you could learn to row well. Of course, han- 
dling a sweep is not the same as sculling; but you have the 
build and seem to catch the idea. Why don’t you try it? 
You never can tell; you might make a great oarsman.” 

The boy, thrilled, was mute. Stephen went on: 

“Tf you will come down early to-morrow—say, at half 
past two—I’ll show you the rudiments in a pair oar and 
see if I can’t get you started in an eight.” 


Satan 


And 


“Are you really rowing?” Harriet exclaimed a month 
later. ‘Oh, I’m so glad; it will be wonderful for you!” 

Harriet had returned quite grown up, a lady of eighteen: 
and coming out that winter. Robert was very glad to see 
her, especially as he could like her as much as he pleased 
now, for Elizabeth had written to him that it had all been 
a mistake and she hoped he felt the same way about it. 
Robert did; and that romance was ended. 


If during his Sophomore year Robert did not find him- 
self, he at least learned what there was for him to do; what 
the University had to offer him; what was there for the 
taking—if he could learn to take it. 

Harriet Allen came out and then he began to understand 
what manner of girl she was. He discovered that Mrs. 
Allen was a sister of Mrs. Archibold Hubbard; and that 
Mrs. Hubbard gave precedence to no one socially, and was, 
so far as one woman can be, the leader in the highest and 
mightiest circle of the elect. Naturally Harriet was well 
taken care of. Mrs. Allen was a semi-invalid, and, as a 
natural result, Mrs. Hubbard managed Harriet’s first sea- 
son, and did a good job of it. It seemed to Robert that 
Harriet was busy every single minute; it seemed as though 
every man in college was wildly in love with her. But she 
did not forget him, for every week or so she would ask him 
to go to a dance. 

“T can get you a bid,” she would say; ‘“‘but you’ll have 
to be good to me and see that I don’t get stuck.” 

“Stuck” meant being left with one man for dance after 
dance, for they did not have dance cards as they had 
in Robert’s town. There were always two or three times 
as many men as girls, and often a girl would have three or 
four partners during one dance. But sometimes, if a girl 
was not popular or didn’t dance well, or, above all, if she 
got the reputation of sticking, she might be left with one 
man for a long time, which was terribly humiliating and 
ofttimes tragic. But Harriet was joking when she spoke of 
being stuck; becoming modesty, perhaps. She always had 
supper with Robert or found a girl for him and sat at his 
table. 

He discovered that men sent girls great bunches of roses, 
that almost everyone went to a dinner before the dance, and 
often that they went to the theater between dinner and 
dance. ‘‘Small and early” meant three or four hundred 
and from eleven to five or six in the morning. There was 
much to learn; and he did his best to learn it. 

Just before Christmas there came another chance to earn 
money. The lawyer who had given him maps and plans to 
copy bought a large abandoned farm and asked Robert to 
survey it for him and to make a topographical map of it. 
Christmas vacation was near and the field work could be 
done then. By the greatest good luck, as he discovered 
later, he told two men whom he knew only slightly that he 
was going to doit. They promptly offered themselves as 
- assistants. One, Taylor, was a first-year law student; and 
the other, Searle, the son of a railroad president. Both 
lived near the University and wanted to learn surveying. 
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From this small beginning the Daletown Surveying Com- 
pany was formed, a name they gave themselves for their 
own amusement. They spent two weeks in the open, work- 
ing while there was light to see, and sometimes even at 
night with lanterns; but usually in the evenings they sat 
in the small farmhouse, computing and checking the day’s 
work. 

When they had finished, Robert transformed the figures 
into the map. Taylor went to the town hall and traced the 
title of the farm back to the point where the record was lost. 
The fruits of his labor went, with the survey, to the owner. 
The result was surprising. Neighbors saw and asked for 
surveys, for the old farms were being bought up by city folks. 

Robert soon had more work than he could possibly do, 
and he gathered others about him and business thrived. 
Every day he could possibly spare he spent at Daletown— 
Saturdays, Sundays, holidays, and vacations when there 
was no rowing. The University lent him the instru- 
ments; his expenses were small, his income large. He sent 
word to his father that he need send him no more money. 


At rowing he progressed slowly. He was dropped from 
one squad after another; many times he was forced to row 
alone in a single shell. He would wait at the boathouse till 
the last eight had gone before he gave up hope and went 
off by himself. Late in the spring he found a place in a 


scrub crew that a few enthusiasts got up for the exercise _ 


and the fun of the thing, and won a small pewter cup in a 
regatta of the City Rowing Club. College closed, and he 
went home, still a nonentity in the University, but with a 
vision before him. Bacon had gotten him a job on the 
railroad for the summer. 


It was the seventh of August. The great river reflected 
the sun from its mirrorlike surface and sent it against the 
banks, making them doubly hot. The railroad was build- 
ing long lines of concrete retaining walls. Barges laden 
with cement in bags lay against the wharves, and negroes 
and Italians carried it to storehouses near by. The air was 
laden with cement dust: there was not the slightest breeze. 

Robert tapped bag after bag with a trowel as they came 
past him. He could tell with his eyes shut a bag that had 
been wet and, therefore, caked, and to be rejected. Every 
few minutes he opened a bag, took out a little cement and 
put it in a box. Hour after hour the thing went on. The 
sweat poured off him; the cement dust settled on him and 
stuck. It went into his hair and set, making his head feel 
like an old doormat. ‘Once in a while a man dropped out 
of the gang, overcome by the heat. 

At half past five the whistle blew on the stationary 
engine that ran the buckets on the overhead cable. In a 
second the unloaded cement was covered with tarpaulins, 
dinner pails appeared, and the workmen disappeared as 
if by magic. Two watchmen polished lanterns and the 
express went roaring by. Robert took his boxes to the 
shanty, closed them, tagged them, and entered their num- 
bers in a book. 

Then he took off his two garments—an undershirt anda 
pair of trousers—kicked off his shoes, put on a pair of 
trunks, and walked to the end of the dock. The water 
would remove no atom of the cement that made his hair 
so stiff, but it would take it off his body, and was cool. In 
he went and out to the tug waiting for the barges that 
would be empty the next day. He lay in the water and 
chatted to the captain for fifteen minutes; then swam back, 
put on his store clothes and walked up the track to the 
station. When the local came along he swung himself up 
into the locomotive cab, beside Donald, and rode down the 
line to his sleepy village. 

As he walked home he passed a house and saw a girl 
sitting on the piazza. She was a newcomer and all the men 
were crazy about her. She called to him and asked him to 
come round after supper. He did and found two other men 
there before him. One of them was trying to sit in the 
hammock with her and she was making some show of not 
approving. When Robert came she telephoned another 
girl. 

“Come on over!”’ she said. 
here for me to take care of.”’ 

The other girl came; and when she saw a hat belonging 
to one of the men she picked it up and began to make fun 
of it. The owner tried to take it from her; and, as they put 
it, they began to rough-house. The first girl dared her to 
put it on, and the other said she didn’t have to get hers— 
meaning, of course, her kisses—that way. That led to 
more rough-housing. 

Later the girls began to hint at ice-cream sodas; and, 
giggling and shouting, they went down to the corner drug 
store. One girl took Robert’s arm. On the way back the 
other girl and one of the men disappeared; and the other 
two called to him: ““Wesee you! Wesee you! The light 
is shining right on you.” 

Robert went home, leaving the others in pairs. So this 
was the sort of thing he used to know and like. How cheap 
it was; how crude the girls were; and oh, how different! 
Different! Different from what—from whom? Different, 
of course, from the sort of thing he was beginning to be a 
part of; different from—Harriet. 


“There’s too many boys 
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Thus, as he walked home, understanding came; the 
ability to recognize and appreciate refinement, br 
and gentleness. And his heart began to beat hard, for he 
knew Harriet Allen had taught the thing to him. . 
When he got home he went to his room and, taking paper 
and pen, sat down at his table. It was very hard to start;| 
he wrote nothing for along time. Finally he achieved this: 


This is the seventh of August. Please remember; and 
perhaps years from now I shall tell you what has happened 
to-day. I can’t tell you now, because I don’t know how. 
For some reason—which I have never understood, unless 
it is plain ordinary kindness, or charity to an ignorant) 
country boy in a strange land—you have done a great 
many kind things for me. But all you have done in the 
last two years, multiplied by ten, isn’t nearly so much as 
you have done to-day, when you are I don’t know where, 
but certainly far away—in Maine, I suppose. Please don’t. 
forget; for | am very grateful. Remember August seventh; 
and perhaps sometime I shall be able to tell you, and you | 
may be glad you could do so much, even for one such as I, 


Harriet answered his letter. What a silly boy he was A 
say such things; but it was very nice of him, even if she. 
didn’t deserve it. But he must tell her; it was terribly | 
unkind to rouse her curiosity that way ane not say a word | } 
of what it was all about. 

° | 

The summer ended and he went back to college for his 
junior year. Harriet was at home, and there was less rush 
and more of her time to be had than the year before. 
tations to dances and dinners began to come without 
aid; but he seldom accepted unless he knew she was to be 
there too. As the winter wore on they became better and 
better friends. At dances, after supper, when the crowds 
thinned out, men would find their special girls, and in the 
small hours dance only with them. Other men respected 
the arrangement and, failing girls of their own, went 
Thus Robert and Harriet danced together; and it ma¢ e 
Robert very happy, for there were other men, many 01 her 
men, who would have been glad to be in his place. a 

In the spring a miracle happened. He was a can 
for, the class crew and the prospect was far from b right. 
He could row only in the middle of the boat, because o: s 
great height, and there were four men, fine oarsmen, 
stood in his way. Then suddenly one of them left college 
and another found that he had a weak heart, and Rober 
was taken into the crew. They struggled with him and he 
learned fast. He was taken to the training table and—he 
found himself. Overnight almost, the knack came to him; 
and he and the rest discovered, too, that héhad wonderful 1 
endurance. i 

One day a month later his crew rowed a race with the 
varsity to give it practice. Stephen Franklin was in t 
launch with the coach. All was not well with the varsity; 
number seven did not work well with the stroke and five 
was slowing down. Stephen saw the boy, spoke to the 
coach, and together they watched his every movement. ‘ 
After the race they sent the varsity home alone and 
followed Robert’s crew. + 

“Tt’s worth trying,” the coach said to Stephen. | 

The next day Robert went in at seven in the varsity | 
crew, the old seven was moved to five, and five went to the| 
second crew. After the first day there was never any 
question as to whether Robert would do. The stroke knew 
in half an hour that they had found the man they were 
looking for, and in an hour the whole crew rejoiced. Such 
things had happened before, but not often; and were bless- 
ings to be duly thankful for. To Robert it was a miracle— | 
nothing less. | 

The news flashed through the University that a man | 
from the very bottom, a man few had ever heard of, had | 
suddenly risen from his.obscurity to perhaps the most | 
important place in the varsity crew. Robert saw his name 
in the daily papers, read accounts of himself; heard people 
whisper, as he walked about the university town: ‘‘That’s | 
Franklin, the fellow that ”’ He found himself in a new 
atmosphere, among new men—a new sort of men. 

The training table gave him the finest food. Doctors ex- 
amined him and recommended this or that. He was meas- 
ured, weighed, his strength tested and charted. He smiled | 
when he saw that he weighed one hundred and seventy- 
seven pounds; but he became used to that, for every da 
he weighed himself, before and after rowing, and marley 
the weights down in the places provided. He lost some- 
times as much as five pounds during the afternoon; but | 
the next day it was always back again. 

June came and they went away to the scene of the great 
race. He said good-by to Harriet very much as he said | 
good-by to his boy friends—there wasn’t any other way to | 
doit. Once or twice he had come close to being a bit senti- 
mental; but she would have none of it. She laughed at 
him, teased him. Figuratively she danced about him, just 
out of reach; and, whether it was done with a wise woman’s 
knowledge or not, it made her most alluring. She was | 
attractive enough, heaven knows; but his inability to 
conquer her made her doubly fascinating. 

He went away to fairyland. The old river town woke up 
and became gay. One by one, at first, then in increasing 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Republic Belting Service 
Cuts Belting Cost 


Republic engineers devote much of their time 
to preparing special specifications for various 
uses of Republic Rubber Belting. 


They do so because experience has shown the 
best belting to be that which is designed to 
fill a certain need. 


They take each belting problem and consider 
it individually, in the light of the knowledge 
they have gained in making thousands of 
installations. 


Distinct and definite advantages in Republic 
Rubber Belting, and in this Republic service 
plan, have been proven over and over again, 
during the past fifteen years, by some of the 
largest users of belting in America. 


In plants where steam and moisture, oils, acids 
and alkalis soon ruin ordinary belting, 
Republic has proven its longer life and its 
lower cost. 


It has done the same in cement and brick 
works, in mines and quarries, where dust and 
grit and fine stone play havoc with any but 
the sturdiest belting. 


Upon request our engineers will prepare special 
specifications for belting up to 90 inches in width 


The Republic Rubber Corporation 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Republic Mechanical Rubber Goods 


y Transmission Belting Steam Packing 
he Conveyor Belting Sheet Packing 
Steam Hose Radiator Hose 
| J a Airbrake Hose Garden Hose 
ME. Fire Hose Molded Goods 


Every article made by the Republic its worthy of the 
Republic quality trade-mark. 


: 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
numbers, came catboats, sloops and, last of all, great 
yachts; and then the multitude. It was indeed fairyland 
for Robert; the world was ablaze—blazing for him! 

The race was rowed and won so easily that it hardly 
seemed worth while, and Robert went home, where 
another job was waiting for him on the railroad. He went 
straight to Bacon and told him he wanted to resign. 

“T want to play this summer,” he said, “Last summer’s 
job was plenty of that sort. It was good for me, but once 
is enough. I don’t need the money and I want you to let 
me play from one end of the line to the other. Give me 
permission to go where I want to, to work where and as 
long as I like. I won’t make a nuisance of myself, but I 
want to get an idea of what the inside of a railroad is like. 
Next year, if you’ll let me, I’ll come back and tote a rod or 
swing a pick.” 

Bacon’s name and Robert’s smile worked wonders. A 
man, a tony college guy, coming from those high in author- 
ity, a favorite, is often resented. At first he is tolerated as 
a more or less necessary evil, but if he shows any sign of 
patronizing or flaunts superiority the end comes quickly. 
But Robert knew that no success lay along that road. It 
was not so much with him a matter of policy or of knowl- 
edge gathered by experience as it was a deep-seated respect 
for the man who earns his living with his hands.-He was 
simply natural, and his natural self appealed to the men. 

That summer he rode in the cabs of locomotives drawing 
express trains and drawing freights; he fired beside Mike 
O’Connell; he ran the engine on the drawbridge over the 
river at White City; he ran a transit on new lines in the 
coal fields: he sat in switch towers studying signals and 
levers till he could run them himself, and wasn’t permitted 
to without the tower man watching him like a cat. He 
oiled engines, cleaned them and, with Donald at hand, ran 
them: and finally he went into the purchasing department 
for two weeks, in a wild attempt to get some inkling of how 
material was bought, where it came from, and how it. was 
distributed. 

He went back to college firmly convinced that the way 
to get an education was to do the work first and study 
about it afterward. 

“Give me five years of this,” he thought, ‘and then 
what couldn’t I do with four years in a technical school!” 
Unfortunately the system worked the other way round. 


There was no need for Robert to earn money for himself 
during his senior year, but there was a small brother 
almost ready for college and his education was a burden 
Robert insisted on assuming. The Surveying Company 
flourished—work was almost too plentiful; classroom and 
laboratory hours were long, and rowing was a stern master 
and consumed much time. Robert found the days far too 
short: there was little time for loafing or amusement. That 
little he spent with Harriet Allen. He scraped up courage 
to explain things to her. 

“Don’t think,” he said to her, ‘‘that I am taking myself 
too seriously, or that I’m working myself to death, but I 
can’t get away very much, and when I can my idea of a 
good time is playing with you.” 

“It’s very nice of you, Bob, but it isn’t good for you to 
spend all your spare time with me. You ought to know 
other girls.” 

That was the trouble. Harriet treated him just as though 
he were in a kindergarten and she the teacher. To be sure, 
he was a favorite pupil but still no more than a pupil. 
There she was, telling him perfectly seriously that she 


Later the Girls Began to Hint at Ice«Cream Sodas; and, Giggling and Shouting, 
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hadn’t the slightest desire to keep him for herself; that she 
liked him, of course, but only enough to be impersonally 
interested in his welfare. 

‘Never mind the other girls,” he answered; ‘‘somehow 
they don’t provide the same mental relaxation, repose, 
entertainment, amusement, exhilaration, and so on, that 
you do. I’m sorry I can’t explain it more in detail.” 

Notwithstanding her advice, he spent all his evenings 
away from college with her. Sometimes it was by her own 
fireside, sometimes at dances, sometimes skating; but she 
was either always with him or near at hand. They planned 
their parties together, he making his plans according to 
hers; there was never a suggestion from her that it was 
anything more than youthful amusement.. She never per- 
mitted a serious note to creep into their relationship until 
one night when it seemed that she had suddenly changed. 


It was an afternoon early in March. She called him on 
the telephone and told him there was to be a skating car- 
nival. that night at the country club and asked him to 
come to dinner and go there with her. It was a fine night, 
not too cold, and the ice was good. There was a bonfire and 
a band, and lanterns strung about. They had often skated 
together under such conditions, and he had no idea that 
that night would-be different from others. They skated 
together and with others. She waltzed well, and they were 
waltzing late in the evening when he suddenly discovered 
that she was skating as she had never done before. 

For him to have held her close in a dance would have 
been an impossibility. She was the sort of girl with whom 
it simply could not be done. Neither had it ever been pos- 
sible when they waltzed on the ice, and yet, then, she was 
in his arms, her hair touching his cheek, and his hand drawn 
close to her. 

She made no sign, did not resist, and they skated on 
slowly to the slow music. When it stopped she made no 
effort to escape, and they went on till he felt her stopping 
slowly. Then, still in his arms, she said: 

“Bob, I think my boot is unlaced. Won’t you look?” 

She spoke as though nothing had happened—as though 
the impossible was still impossible, and there was nothing 
feigned in her voice. Bob knew that voice, and knew that 
she was thinking of her boot lace and nothing else. He 
knelt down and found the lace was untied. 

“What time is it?” she asked. He told her. ‘‘It’s time 
we were going.” 

“‘Let’s have one more. They’ll play in a minute.” 

When the music began they started again as they had 
been before, and remained so till the end. 

As they walked homeward through the woods, where 
it was very dark and the path uncertain, he took her arm, 
and-she’ made no objection; but when they came out into 
the open he could no more have held it than he could have 
held white-hot iron. It was simply an impossible thing 
to do. 

As he walked, wondering, he remembered a dance at 
Christmastime. It was at her aunt’s house, and the others 
had gone. They were dancing to the music of a phono- 
graph. He showed her the mistletoe hanging in the center 
of the room, and she laughed; and as they went under it he 
tried to kiss her, and made a mess of it. He just touched 
her cheek, but she left him standing there, shrugged her 
shoulders, and went into the next room. 

He felt as though he had done an unforgivable thing; 
never in all his life had he felt so ashamed. It took all his 
courage to walk after her and join her aunt and uncle. 
Apparently she ignored the thing, spoke to him as though 
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nothing had happened. She would not let them know that 
anything had happened. 

But she did not ignore it. If Robert had been asked to 
explain what change had come over her he could not haye 


told, but the change was there beyond any shadow of | 


doubt. For a week—and there were two long evenings in 
that week—she made him feel like a loathsome thing. What 


or how she did it he did not know, but do it she did. He | 


stood it as long as he could and got mad on his own account 
for a week, which only made things worse for himself, and 
capitulated. 


“If you’re going to kill me,” he cried, ‘“‘get a knife ora | 


gun, or something, and do it quick. I can’t stand it any 
longer. I’msorry, I’m ashamed, but I’ve suffered enough!” 
The old smile and the old voice came back. ; 
“Tt wasn’t very bad, Bob,” she said; “but don’t do it 
again.” 


What a price it had been for a kiss that he hadn’t Had! | 
Her forgiveness almost made up for it, but how could he: 


reconcile the kiss with the skating that night? 


As they walked home from the country club he spoke of the | 


Franklin dance 


Stephen Franklin’s sister was coming out, 


“Tt’s the last,” he said; “we go into training right after- - 


ward, and no more parties for little me. How would you 
like to make it a real party for me and not dance with 
anyone else?” 
“Suppose I did, wouldn’t you have a time of it?” 
“Try it and see.” 
“No, sir! Why, Bob, you’re crazy!” q 
“Yes, I know I’m crazy; but you'll give me a lot?” 


“T don’t know. I’m getting myself talked about enough 
as it is. Somebody asked mother yesterday if we were | 
engaged.”’ That settled Robert; he couldn’t think of any- 


thing to say and felt the blood rush into his face. She 


spoke exactly as though the idea was absurd and pre | 


posterous. ‘So, if you don’t mind, we'll behave.” 


But they did not behave. She had already promis od 


him supper and he had his share of dances early in the 
evening. He had sent her a lot of roses and some violets 


She was wearing the violets. As the night wore on and the ° 


hours grew small, each man, as always, went to his 
and Harriet was his girl. Dudley Watts tried to interfere 


was Robert’s. But there was no such dancing as there h 
been skating. That was over—a mystery of the past, n 


but she sent him away, as she knew how to do it, and i q 


for the last time and the dancers stopped, her hand sta 
in his for just a second. And he treasured that, for sui 
are the treasures of twenty-two. > | 
They said good night and parted, but he waited for | ‘ 
at the door. She was a long time coming, and as he stood | 
there he remembered the old days. Those days were not } 
so very old—four, three, two, hardly two years past. He 
remembered his first dance, at which he had not dance 
the boy’s cutaway coat and the turndown collar he had | 
worn; how later he had stumbled about, tearing gow 1S, 
tripping over his own feet; how he had known no one; how 
he had sat through germans and had never been asked t0 
dance, except when Harriet sent someone to him; how the | 


{ 
‘ 


to be explained or understood; but, as the music died a 


men had ignored him; how they had jostled him out of the — 


way; how he could not talk when they talked with the | 
girls. How it had all changed! Girls smiled and waved | 
their hands; men spoke to him as they passed and asked; 
him to go along with them. 7 
Harriet came and they said nice things about the dance 
to Mrs. Franklin. Then he walked with her down the 
(Continued on Page 33) « 


They Went Down to the Corner Drug Store ie | 
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A Minimum of Attention 
UMP in, confident that not even a single lubri- 
cating cup requires attention. The man who 
takes care of his own Westcott car enjoys free- 
dom from the continual adjusting and filling of 
grease cups. The man who has some one else look 
after his car has no fear that a single cup has been 
neglected. The Westcott is lubricated throughout 
by wick-fed oil cups, filled with long spout can every 
500 miles or so. No inconvenience. No muss. No 
trouble. Perfect lubrication. 


RESS the starting lever and the motor runs. 

No coaxing. No delays. No disappointments. 

The Delco experts collaborating with the West- 
cott engineers have given the Westcott Six an electric 
system of unfailing reliability. The Rayfield experts 
coéperating with similar enthusiasm have given the 
Westcott a specially designed carburetor with self- 
contained priming device that makes starting easy 
in any weather. The car is on its way with all six 
cylinders hitting as if running for hours. 
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Creep A long on High 
ON’T shift into second when you reach the 

city. The Westcott-Continental motor with 
thermostatic control of temperature throttles 

down to a mile per hour on high gear. When the 
traffic officer signals ‘‘Go,”’ it is off like a shot and 
-picks up easily to 35 miles per hour before you reach 


_ the next.crossing. When necessary to turn in close 


_ quarters you need only a 40 to 44-foot street (de- 


*. pending upon the model) to swing the Westcott 


completely around without backing. 


Jake Grades on High 


AKE the hills as you do the level stretches— 

without shifting gears and without feeling that 

you are pulling the heart out of the car. The 
Westcott is the holder-of the high gear champion- 
ship won in the Mt. Diablo, California, free-for-all 
hill climb for six-cylinder stock cars. Mt. Diablo 
is 3,867 feet high. It is considered the hardest 
high gear test in the world. The Westcott reached 
the highest pinnacle ever attained by any six-cylinder 
car on high gear. 
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Ail the Speed You Want 
AVE all the speed you want but don’t sacrifice 
get-away and pick-up, the qualities you need 
all the time, for race track speed which you 
never require and would not use even if you had a 
racing car. The Westcott power plant gives you, first 
of all, the acceleration you must have for city driv- 
ing, yet every detail is so nicely tuned to eliminate 
friction and lost motion that it easily develops a 
speed exceeding 50 miles per hour, far faster than 
the average man cares to travel. 
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Under Complete Control 
EST assured that you always have complete 
control of the car. With Gemmer semi-irre- 
versible steering gear and Timken brakes, the 
Westcott never fails to respond to every command. 
With the steering wheel and pedals adjustable to 
arms and legs; and all-instruments directly before 
the eyes, you drive the Westcott so instinctively that 
you give your entire attention to the road ahead, and 
with such mechanical precision that the car does 
instantly exactly what it should. 
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Gnstantly Ready for Rain 
HEN a storm comes up you don’t have to 
bother with a so-called “one-man” top. Just 
give the Westcott “‘self-acting”’ top a slight 
lift and it swings into position. When the clouds roll 
by it is as easy to let it down. Just fold back the 
front extension and the top does the rest. This 
Westcott automatic top is in its way as helpful an 
improvement as the electric starter. It is just one 
example of the ingenuity in every detail of Westcott 

construction that makes the car so satisfactory. 
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Good Gasoline Mileage 


FTER the day’s run be agreeably surprised 
when you compare notes between speedometer 
and gasoline gauge. The Westcott gives re- 

markable mileage to every gallon of gasoline, even 
when the gasoline is of low grade, because of the 
elimination of the external intake manifold and be- 
cause of the preheating of the gasoline and air. 
Considering its unlimited service over any distance 
in any season and on any road, the Westcott Six is 
remarkably economical in running cost. 


ears of Service 


FTER a year’s continuous use your car should 
be in its prime—not its dotage. Westcott de- 
signs are along the refined lines which always 


look well. Westcott finish is applied by hand in 
a dust-proof room, ventilated with washed air, in- 
suring an evenness and completeness of covering 
that makes for permanent beauty. Westcott units 
of construction bear names that are guarantees of 
longevity—Continental» Timken, Delco, Fedders, 
Rayfield, Spicer, Gemmer, Willard, Stewart. 


Sportster. ........... $2290 Five or Seven Passenger Sedan $2890 


Five or Seven Passenger Touring 2090 
FourPassengerTouringRoadster 1990 


Prices subject to increase without notice 


Four Passenger Coupé ..... 2890 
Wire Wheels on any model $100 extra 
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Distributors and dealers who.,are interested in 
future growth as well as present profit will find 
the Westcott Selling and Advertising Plan as 
Satisfactory as the Westcott Car. ete 
THE WESTCOLT:LMOTOR 
“CAR COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S. A. A 


SS EIET COTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 


HE extraordinarily dependable performance of the Westcott 
Six has enabled it to secure as distributors the highest class 
automobile merchants throughout the country. You may 
rest assured that the service offered by the Westcott man in 
your territory is in keeping with the standard of the car. Write 
for the name of distributor and Booklet ‘‘B”’ describing and 
illustrating the Westcott in detail. 


Tear off as a 
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for Westcott Booklet 

a “B"’. Or write your name 
Be and address in the margin 
below and mail to THE WEST- 


ar Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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PEED was called for in the construc- 
tion of the new Army and Navy 
office buildings in Washington. 


Speed—even more speed than the most 
optimistic engineer in charge thought 
possible—was gained by building stucco 
walls supported by Clinton Welded 
Sheathing. 


Great economy in material and labor — 
an actual test made on Government build- 
ings in Washington, D. C., showed that 
the use of Welded Sheathing resulted in 
an immense saving in material required 
to apply the scratch coat. 


By using Clinton Welded Sheathing, per- 
manent factory extensions, warehouses, 
etc., can be built of light reinforced con- 
crete in the time usually required to 
build temporary structures. Buildings 
which are durable, weather-proof, and 
fire-resistant can thus be built at practi- 
cally the same cost as wood construction. 
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Ag Clinton Welded Sheathing consists of 
Tarred reg 
fz “ ” 
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GNEEN EE OI Wire Fabrics constitute a complete line of Wire Cloth, 
Nettings, and Welded Fabrics. 
find a Clinton Fabric to fit your needs. 


Modern construction depends more and more upon Clinton Wire 
Fabrics— especially where both speed and permanence are required, 


Wherever you use wire, you will 


Electrically Welded Fabric with a sheet 
of tough, water-proof tarred felt securely 
locked between the transverse and longi- 
tudinal wires. | 


It provides not only a suppore but a 
positive reinforcement. The tarred felt 
forms a backing which causes every bit 
of mortar to become part of the wall— 
no droppings or waste. 


It is a support for interior plaster as well 
as for stucco. : 


An additional advantage is that Welded: 
Sheathing provides the means of closing” 
in a building before it is plastered, afford- 
ing an efficient protection from wind 
and rain. 


Clinton Welded Sheathing is the most. 
adaptable of all materials for speedy cmt 
struction. Its special utility at this ti 

is so marked that every engineer, archi 
tect, builder, or owner who contem- 
plates building should write us for full 
information. 


fue > 


Look for the Trade Mark Terms to dealers will be sent on request a | 


pais any CY CLINTON WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO: 

BOSTON Care L. A. Norris Co. 

Manufacturers of Wire Cloth of every description, Nein! 

Welded Wire Fabrics, and Perforated Metals 4 

y 
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One of the new Army and Navy office! 
buildings, Washington, D.C. 36,000 - 

yards of Clinton Welded Sheathing used) 
in the construction of the stucco walls. 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

ys, across the carpeted sidewalk, and 
joined the small group waiting for carriages. 

ers came, and he stood by the open door 
and she held out her handtohim. But some- 
how, from somewhere, a man had gotten 
between them. He heard someone say: 

“7’]] do this, if you don’t mind!” And 
he was pushed back. He heard the door 

se and saw the carriage drive away; 
and the man turned to him. ‘You’re too 
officious, quite, and make a damned nui- 
sance of yourself. Leave her alone, you’re 
not her sort, you know.” 

There was no question of the insult, no 
question that insult was intended, and no 
question that every one of the score of peo- 
ple nearby had seen and heard. 

- Robert stood perfectly still; the blood 
‘rushed to his face. His brain worked rap- 
idly, yet the brute instinct nearly made 
him act before his brain could stay his hand. 
His fingers clenched, his arm drew back, 
‘and the snarling face was close within his 
‘reach. But standing behind Roland Hub- 
bard was the dim figure of the girl, the 
‘hazy, misty face of the smiling girl who 
ihad just left him. He wavered and his arm 
dropped to his side. He saw the throng 
about him and knew there must be another 
lanswer than brute force. He saw that 
Hubbard was swaying ever so little on his 
feet, that his eyes were blurred, that their 
lids raised and lowered themselves uncer- 
tainly. The boy was drunk. 
* But he stood staring at him, finding no 
word to say, which, no doubt, was well. 
Then, as he stood, Dudley Watts appeared 
and took Hubbard’s arm. 
“Come, Roly,” hesaid; “that’s enough.” 
And as he led Hubbard away there was a 
mile on his face, a supercilious, superior 
‘mile, and a raising of the eyebrows. Hub- 
yard laughed and said: -“‘Ought to be 
*nough tomake even him understand—eh?”’ 
Robert turned on his heel and walked in 
she opposite direction; but as he turned he 
jaw Gordon Norrie, and Gordon Norrie’s 
face. Of all the men who were his rivals for 
Aarriet Allen’s favor, Gordon Norrie alone 
iedisliked. The other men were men, play- 
/ng men’s parts, who, if Harriet were to take 
me of them, would be such a husband as 
she deserved. But Gordon Norrie, in the 
»yes of Robert Franklin, was no man, but a 
weak, effeminate youth, a poseur, a sweet, 
smiling thing, a human being untouched 
ind undefiled by the coarse world. And, in 
the blind agony of youth, Robert believed 
that Gordon Norrie loved Harriet Allen, 
ind that she liked him best of all. 
| And as he turned and saw Norrie’s face 
‘ue saw that he was in great pain; that his 
rentle soul had been shocked because 
uch a thing had happened, a thing 
‘hat had come so near bringing the 
incouthness of a lower life into high 
laces, the places that were his and of 
vhich he was so perfect an exponent. 
‘And Robert believed that his anguish 
‘vas not because of what had been 
lone, but because it had been 
—iecessary to do it. 
| Robert walked on and on, 
lone. If only strength—if 
_ trength of arm and body might 
wrevail! If he could but go 
mong them and destroy, beat 
(own and batter the life out of 
_ heir bodies, those weak, useless 
-vodies! If he could but answer 
thus! But the day of the 
ute had passed; his strength 
vas of no avail, for another 
oree had come and taken its Ly 
ilace, and against that force Vin 
|.@ was powerless. + 
_ It was early in the morning, 
he sky in the east was already 
ouched with light, yet he walked on, down 
‘he broad avenue and across the long bridge. 
fe understood; the thing Roland Hubbard 
ad said was true. Never would he have had 
he courage to vent a personal spite upon 
im in that manner. Back of him had been 
he moral support of his world, the world 
hat was not Robert’s. He had been drunk, 
0 be sure, or nearly so, or even he would 
ot have dared to choose such a place for 
is attack; but, drunk, he had spoken the 
tuth. In vino veritas! — poh atied Ay 
And Dudley Watts, a scion of an old 
amily, had stood beside him and had, 
aking his part with no.word of remon- 
trance, made the insult, made the truth 
jhat he had spoken, doubly strong. And 
tordie Norrie, sweet, lisping Gordie, had 
aid as plain as plain could be that he had 
eard the truth, the unpleasant but nec- 
ssary and needed truth. 
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Robert walked on and on to the uni- 
versity town. His house of cards had col- 
lapsed. 

What a fool he had been to think that 
he could rise above the low. place which 
had been selected for him! What a fool 
to think that, because he had gone upward 
in the small college world, among young 
men and boys, he could hurdle the barriers 
which lay: about the world of women, the 
world of families, the world that was Har- 
riet Allen’s! When he reached his room 
he knew that he had not done it—that he 
never could do it; and that knowledge was 
burned deep into his heart and brain, there 
to stay. 

He took off his clothes, the old fifty- 
dollar dress suit, and threw himself on the 
bed and slept. Hours later he woke and, 
knowing that he had already missed two 
lectures, sprang to his feet, dazed by the 
bright sunlight. Hethrewa bathrobe about 
him and stumbled into his living room, on 
the way to the shower. Someone was sit- 
ting in his armchair, reading. He supposed 
it was his roommate. 

“Hello, Charley!’’ he muttered as he 
passed. 

“Wrong! Guess again.” 

“Why, Steve!’”’ he exclaimed. 
here!” 

“As you see. Don’t let me interrupt. 
Get your bath.” 

The cold water drove the haze from Rob- 
ert’s brain and sent the blood rushing 
through his body. He bounded into the 
room, threw the towel into his bedroom, 
andexclaimed: ‘‘ Why this honor, Stephen? 
You’re out early after a hard night.” 

““You’re the boy 
who had the hard 
night. I’ve come to 
thank you.” 

“Thank me for 
what?” 

“For not doing 
what most men in 
your position 
would have done.” 

‘‘Honestly, I 
don’t understand, 
Steve.” 

“You remember 
what Hubbard did, 
don’t you?” 

Sr Oineert Wear cae 
Yes, naturally I 
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remember; but I 
didn’t suppose 


” 


knows by this time, 
or will before the 
day’s over.” 

““T suppose so. 

“And you acted 
like a brick!- : 
Mother: saw it and told me all about. it. 
She would have sent me here posthaste if 
I hadn’t been coming of.my own accord. 
Why didn’t-you soak him?” 

» “Should I have?”’ 

“No; I suppose not. But it would have 
been bully fun, wouldn’t it? And no one 
would have blamed you.” 

“To tell you the truth, Steve, I didn’t 
know what to do, what a real gentleman 
would have done. I suppose I should have 


” 


- a Mess of It 


; He Showed Her the Mistletoe, 
Tried to Kiss Her, and Made 
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said something witty, or something scath- 
ing that would have made him flinch and 
slink away like a whipped cur. The trouble 
was that I not only couldn’t think of any- 
thing to say but I didn’t know whether I 
ought to say anything at all. I suppose 
I am glad I didn’t crack him, but the whole 
thing was over and he was gone before I 
could think at all.” 

“If you’d been something alike in size 
maybe it would have worked out all right 
to thrash him, but, being twice his size, it 
wasn’t necessary.” 

‘“What’s the use of kidding me, Steve? 
I guess I came mighty near sailing into 
him and it would have been a disgraceful 
thing to do: The ladies don’t expect prize 
fights to be pulled off before their gentle and 
genteel eyes—especially by an outsider 
like me.” 

“Outsider, Bob?” 

“Yes; just that. You see, Hubbard was 
really right. He may be all sorts of damn’ 
fool, but he doesn’t want women in his fam- 
ily to get too friendly, even in the way of 
only being kind, to a stranger, with men 
who are not known, who come from no one 
knows where, and may be good or bad below 
the surface. I understand his point of view 
well enough. It’s exactly as though some 
well-meaning truck driver came to call on 
one of my sisters. We’remighty simple peo- 
ple back home, but there are strata even 
there. Of course it’s hard to talk about 
without suggesting that certain people can’t 
take care of themselves—which same they 
can.” 

Stephen Franklin threw back his head 
and laughed a whole-souled laugh. 

“Of all the crazy Indians I ever heard 
of you are the craziest! Where on earth 
did you get those ideas? For heaven’s 
sake, don’t get egotistic! Hundreds of 
boys come here just as you came—from 
the-bushes, with trousers at their shoe 
tops, and all that sort of thing, and have 
gone away the big men in the University. 
What they were is nothing, what they are 
is everything. Lots of our proudest citi- 
zens started just as you started, and they 
don’t take any back talk from anybody 

now. Don’t, as you value your fu- 
ture happiness, believe that there is 


anything worth having which you: 


can’t get because you and your an- 
cestors have not lived your lives in 
a few blocks of our sacred city, or 
some other tight little community. 
It’s all bosh!”’ 

Robert smiled; smiled at his 
friend’s protesting. 

“Kind and valuable words, dear 
sir,” he said, “‘coming from sucha 
one as you, but, diffuser of all knowl- 
edge, read that!” 

He took a book, opened it, and 
held the leaves so that they nearly 
touched Stephen’s nose. 

“The all-wise cannot read? Ex- 
actly, though it is very simple—a 
treatise on the manufacture of iron 
and steel, in words of one syllable, for 
college boys. There is such a thing as 
being so close to a thing that one cannot 
see it. Hold the book thus in thy hand 
and the letters will be plain. Comeon, you 
old rascal, let’s eat!’ 

Stephen gave him up as hopeless. It 
was some queer sort of pride, which he 
would get over in time. He was worth a 
dozen of Roland Hubbard’s sort. 
But Stephen had no interest in 
Harriet Allen or her future happi- 
ness, or any responsibility for her. 


When the door of the carriage 
closed and it rolled away, Harriet 
knew something unpleasant had 
happened. There was nothing for 
her to do; it would have. been 
difficult to stop and go back. But 
she heard the whole thing the next 
morning, and she sent for Robert 
to come at once. 

Robert’s first inclination was 
to refuse to go-to receive some 
sort of forced apology on behalf 
of the family. He didn’t. want 
any apology. The thing was 
true and he didn’t want to hear that they 
were all sorry that he had been told so. In 
a rash moment he forgot about the apology 
and remembered Harriet, and went. 

She was alone when he went into the 


-room. The maid had’simply smiled, taken 


his hat and coat, indicated the proper door 
and departed. Harriet was sitting before a 
fire and her back was toward him. She 
heard him, rose, and came toward him 
with both hands outstretched. 
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“T’m sorry, Bob,’”’ she said; “but you 
will not let it make any difference between 
you and me, will you?”’ 

She had put both her hands in his, and 
he stood looking into her eyes. Perhaps if 
he had taken her in his arms she would 
have gone to him, for certainly she had a 
deep affection for him then. Affection? 
Yes; but he knew there was no love. 

‘Nothing can make any difference,’ he 
said; ‘‘nothing, unless it comes from you 
to me.” 

She smiled her glorious smile, and her 
eyes softened. 

“You are very sweet to me,” she said. 
““Come, the fire is cozy.” 

That was the end of it, so far as those 
two were concerned. But it is remark- 
able—isn’t it?—how two people can sit 
perfectly still for three hours on opposite 
sides of a fire and, saying next to nothing, 
be perfectly content. 


It was the first Sunday in June. Robert 
and Harriet sat in a summer house built by 
some romantic individual in a grove so far 
from Brookdale that they could hardly 
hear the distant church bells. 

“Tt is pretty near the end,” hesaid; ‘‘we 
leave. on Tuesday.” 

“You are surely going to win, aren’t 
you?” she said. 

‘‘Of course I don’t know,” he answered. 
““We have a good crew, but so have the 
other fellows, we are told. It will probably 
be a close race. I am sorry you couldn’t ar- 
range to go with the Wessons, but I sup- 
pose yachts are attractive.” 

“Tam going with Aunt Alice. She had a 
party all arranged—Newport, and all that 
sort of thing.” 

“Then north for the summer, the usual 
round of visits?” ' 

“Yes. Iam coming back here after the 
race for a few days, to get laundered up; 
and then I’m going to the Edwards’, at 
York Harbor.” 

“You’re not your own laundress, are 
you?” She laughed. ‘Because, if you are 
not,” he continued, ‘‘ why couldn’t we havea 
little party all our own for two or three 
days? I’m coming back to pack and settle 
my affairs before I go to the far country, 
and we might have a picnic or two. There’ll 
be no one about.” 

“T think,” she said, “‘that it could be 
arranged.” 


The race was rowed and won, and the 
world knew that it had been a glorious vic- 
tory. But only a few—the men in the boat, 
the coaches and a few graduates—knew 
how it was won, knew that, after a grilling 
three miles and a half, when the boat was fal- 
tering and when Briggs, the stroke, was all 
in, Number Seven had had left in him some 
of his wonderful strength and had spoken so 
that the others could hear. Only those few 
knew that he had driven the six men behind 
him for that last half mile. For a quarter it 
had been hell—the screaming whistles and 
sirens cutting like knives and some of the 
six barely knowing that there was a race, 
and there was still a quarter to go. But 
that last quarter had been—oh, so different! 
For suddenly eight weary boys had seen 
from the corner of their eyes the other shell 
go back and back and they knew the race 
was won. The coxswain screamed, and 
Robert, neither stroke nor captain, said: 

“Keep it as it is!”’ And the long steady 
stroke swept them on to the line. 

The pace had killed—the battle had been 
won and lost at the three-and-a-half-mile 
flag; and a few knew how. When the 
words “Let her run!”’ rang out, Briggs, the 
stroke, a high-strung, slender boy, fell back 
into Robert’s arms—fell back only to be 
struck a sharp blow across his shoulders and 
to have water splashed over him. 

“Sit up, Jimmy, you're all right!” 

Of course he was all right and sat up; and 
in a minute he turned and smiled at Robert. 
The launch came up, willing hands drew 
the boys aboard and made fast the shell to 
the tow line. Stephen Franklin put his arm 
about Robert’s shoulders. 

““Oh, Bob,’’ he whispered, “I knew you’d 
do it when the time came. Lord, but it was 
glorious! Do you feel all right?” 


“Fine! Is there anything to eat on 
board?” 
“There is.”’ 


“And, Steve, don’t make any mistake 
about Jimmy. He killed himself getting 
us to the last half mile.” iu 

Later, Jimmy Briggs came over to join 
Robert. 

“You did it, Bob! I was through. I 
understand, and I’m glad.” 


i 
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“Tt’s very sweet of you, me lad, very 
sweet, but who got us that far, I’d like to 
know? What’s the use of kidding ourselves, 
Jimmy? You know very well it was the 
whole bunch that did it.” 

That was on Thursday. The next morn- 
ing they went their ways—Robert back to 
the University, where he found a note from 
Harriet. 


Monday afternoon they took a train, 
and, leaving it, walked across a field to the 
upper river and took a canoe. What a 
change four years had made in the boy! 
The thin body had filled out; his back was 
broad and his shoulders knotted with 
muscles; his arms, tanned almost black, 
were silky smooth; his hands large and 
strong. His. hair, which four years before 
had been long and slicked down, was. short 
and tousled.. He wore white flannel trousers 
and buckskin shoes, a soft white cotton 
shirt, a gray flannel coat, and a straw hat 
with the varsity crew band. In thecanoe 
he took off his coat and rolled up his sleeves. 
The girl watched the muscles play along 
his arms as the canoe shot forward under 
his powerful strokes., Could this be the 
same boy she had known four years before? 
Truly a college education can accomplish 
wonders! 

They passed another canoe, and they 
heard the man in it say to his companion: 

“That’s Bob Franklin!” 

Harriet smiled. 

“How does it feel to be a famous man?” 

Robert grinned. 

“Why don’t you ask one? Don’t fool 
yourself, young lady, that sort of fame 
withers like the flowers that bloom in the 
spring.” 3; 

“But it’s fine while it lasts, isn’t it?” 

There had been no such change in the 
girl as there had been in the boy. She was 
still tall and slender, her eyes still snapped, 
her hair was still glorious gold. Long years 
before, Robert had forgotten that she had 
no beauty, but for him her smile was the 
most beautiful thing in the world. Her 
mouth was large, and when she smiled one 
end of it went off in a little wiggle all by 
itself, and her white teeth sparkled; , and 
when she laughed Robert knew her heart 
was laughing too. And how he loved to 
make her smile! 

As they went onward they came upon a 
group of boys at a swimming hole—boys 
standing on the bank as theLordmade them. 
Harriet slipped down to the bottom of the 
canoe, 

“Tell me when it is safe to wake up!” 
she said, laughing; no fuss, no feathers, no 
embarrassment—just simplicity. 

They went on to the woods, where it was 
shady and drifted along close to the bank. 

“Don’t you want to smoke?” she asked. 
“T should think you’d be crazy to after 
stopping for so long.” 

He nodded. 

“T might, if you don’t mind. Will you 
toss me my ,coat?”’ 

“Tl fill your pipe for you, I can do it 
beautifully. I do it for father.” 

She, took his coat and found his pipe and 
tobacco. 

“How about matches?” 

“Oh, I forgot!”’? And she hunted for 
them. Then she brushed the spilled tobacco 
from her;lap.. ‘‘Oh, what’s this?” she:ex- 
claimed. ’ 

She held up a small silver ring. 

“Don’t you remember? It must have 
been in the pocket. It’s the outside of the 
ten-cent piece I mutilated in the summer- 
house one Sabbath morn.” 

She slipped it on her finger. 

“Oh, yes; I remember. You did get it 
done, didn’t you?” 

“As you see. Does it fit?” 

“Perfectly!” 

“Of course I know it’s not the thing for 
young ladies to accept jewelry.from their 
ge’man friends, but you may have it if you 
like. It’s a bit small for me, or I shouldn’t 
part with it—even for you.” 

“Of course I’ll take it—if I don’t have to 
wear it always.”’ 

“‘No, only when you’re really dressed up.” 

Robert looked at her as she twirled the 
ring about her finger. She held her hand 
up and made believe that she admired the 
trinket. Then, smiling that wonderful smile 
of hers, the smile of a happy girl, she turned 
her eyes to Robert—and the smile fled, for 
the boy was gazing at her in a way she 
could not misunderstand. A deep ‘color 
came into her cheeks and her eyes fell. She 
looked down at her hands in her lap, trying 
to appear unconscious and waiting for him 
to speak. She waited and almost came to 
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believe that he was not going to speak. 
But finally the words came, huskily: 

“T am sorry,” he said, ‘‘that it is not a 
real ring, that I cannot offer you one that 
would really mean something.” She looked 
up at him and tried to smile, but no smile 
would come, and she looked away across 
the water. ‘‘You understand?” 

“Of course I understand, Bob.’ Her 
face seemed to him to be very sad. 

‘“‘Harriet,”’ he said, ‘don’t ery. I’m not 
going to ask you to marry me, you won’t 
have to turn me down. I love you, but I’ve 
never had any wild idea of your loving me.” 

“Oh, Bob; I’ve never thought of you 
that way.” 

“Exactly so; and knowing that you 
couldn’t possibly, hurts like thunder! Once, 
not very long ago, I thought that perhaps 
you might—I mean I thought that I was 
the sort of man or, at least was getting’ to 
be the sort of man, it would be possible for 
you to love. But there was a rude awaken- 
ing, and I understood, and I. understand 
now. You have been good to me. I’m bet- 
ter now—lots better—than when I came 
here, and: youshave had lots more to do 
with it than ‘college has. But I’ve a long 
way to'go,.I’ know that perfectly well. 
Thisisn’t theend, it’s just the beginning, and 
wonderful things have happened, ‘maybe 
another wonderful thing will-happen. ; 

‘So far as society is concerned, you are 
at the top and I’m pretty near the bottom. 
Once I thought I’d broken into your society, 
but I mighty soon discovered that the walls 
round your city were impregnable. ‘You 
come out sometimes and mingle with the 
common people, but the common people 
never, never, never get inside.” 

“Bob, you’re talking nonsense!’’ 

' “Not a bit of it, it’s perfectly true. Per- 
haps I don’t use the word society just right, 
but you know what I mean.’ There isn’t a 
drop of blue blood in my veins—yours is all 
blue. My grandfather was a stonecutter, 
and even if he was good at it, that isn’t 
the same as being a college professor or a 
banker, as yours was. : 

“T’m going out to make my way. . I 
haven’t a cent in the world; and from the 
looks of things I shall probably at least 
have to help take care of my mother and 
sisters—to say nothing of Bill. 

“But I’m young and you’re young and 
I love you so hard it hurts. I think of you 
every minute. When I saw the other crew 
drop back at the end of the race last Thurs- 
day, and knew that we were going to win, I 
wondered whether you were looking. On the 
way back I tried to find you on the yachts. 
I’m not unhappy, I’m not sore because the 
distance between us is thousands of miles. 
There are men in your set I wouldn’t change 
with for all the gold and position in the 
world! IT imagine it doesn’t take long to re- 
arrange things among the men after they 
leave college; -but the thing I’ve got to find 
out is’ whether one man can rearrange 
things so that he won’t be impossible from 
one woman’s point of view.”’ 

““Where.on earth did you get these queer 
ideas?” Harriet asked. 

““They’re not queer. I’ve learned enough 
to understand; I’ve learned a lot and I’m 
going to learn a lot more. I’ve heard of 
puppy love and I know I’m only a kid, but 
I’m sure my love isn’t that kind. What I’m 
afraid of-is that, before I’m able to come 
back and ask you to marry me, some other 
fellow will have you. There isn’t anyone 
yet, is there?”’ 

“No, Bob; there isn’t.”’ 

“So far, all’s well. Let’s cheer up. I’ve 
been doing an awful lot of talking. But, 
Harriet, don’t you'marry one or two men 
we know, I won’t have it!” 

“T won’t marry two, anyway.” Her old 
smile came back. He paddled to the boat- 
house. 

“Do you think I’d better go to dinner 
with you?”’ It had been so arranged. 

“Why not?” 

“T thought perhaps you might be’a little 
weary of me, under the circumstances.” 

“Why, Bob, of course not, you must 
come. ; j 

_ Perhaps it was because he had told her of 
his love, perhaps because it was their last 
evening together, but, be it what it may, 
never had she seemed so sweet and good as 
she did that night. 

_ They had said good-by. She was stand- 
ing in the doorway; and he, on the gravel 


path, was turning for one last smile when . 


he heard her whisper: yin dada 
“‘Bob!”—as though she was calling him. 
He went back. She took his hand. and 
sipbed something smooth and cold on his 
inger. 
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“Tt belonged to mother’s father,’ she 
said; ‘‘perhaps it-will make you remem- 
ber me.” 

He heard the door click as it closed, and 
he was alone. On his finger was a gold ring, 
holding a dull green stone. This and a 
photograph of her when she was a small 
child, in a white dress with a guimpe, were 
all of her he had to take with him, except 
that which he carried in his heart. 


Robert went back to the West and the 
railroad. There was no doubt in Bacon’s 
mind that the boy had great things in him, 
and that he was destined to go far. If he 
turned out as well as he was sure he would, 
the trouble would be to keep him. -It is a 
long hard grind upward in a great railroad; 
salaries are small, there are many men 
ahead, and luck often plays a large part in 
advancement. Bacon put his proposition 
to Robert squarely. : 

“Study therailroad for two or three years. 
You. can do no more than get a rough idea 
of it, but you will learn something of how 
the machine works. You have had one 
summer of it, keep it up for two or three 
years. I’ll watch for an opening for you; 
you keep your eyes open and decide what 
you want to do: We'll fix it between us.” 

He knew there was no need of telling him 
that.their friendship could, if improperly 
relied on, do him nothing but harm. So 
Robert set forth. - 

. First he was a timekeeper on the ne 
bridge over the river at White City, testing 
rivets and cement the while. Then for six 
months he fired locomotives, and made good 
at it. Then he built sidings for a while, and 
for a year went from office to office, learn- 
ing. Then he spent eight months in the 
Maintenance of Way Department. When 
the line from White City to Sandersburg 
began to be talked about he went to Bacon, 
and Bacon said ‘‘ Yes.” 

On that job he made his mark, made 
good, and became known to every man 
from the president to the porters. Willis, 
chief engineer of the road, knew that when 
he stepped out Robert would step in. When 
he was thirty he was Willis’ first assistant, 
and possessed two prominent character- 
istics—he solved engineering problems with 
a facility that was amazing, and he could 
handle men. The first seemed to be unerr- 
ing instinct; the second:the power of mak- 
ing men work for him and never against 
him, of making them understand that 
they were not mere machines, but human 
beings, with ambition and pride in their 
hearts for a job well done. It was easy, he 
understood them and liked them. 

During those eight years he had lived 
here, there and everywhere, and in those 
years he had gone East only once. And the 
way of it was this: 

He was twenty-seven when he first had a 
desk in the Chicago office. His hours be- 
came of reasonable length and he began to 
look about him for diversion, of which there 
had been mighty little. 

Thoughts of Harriet Allen had been with 
him always. She wrote to him, usually six 
weeks or two months after he had written 
to her; he always answered her letters 
immediately. She had traveled, meeting 
all manner of people of high degree, and, 
though she made little of it, there was al- 
ways in her heart the knowledge that he and 
she were as far apart as the East and West, 
and that never should they meet. He 
heard of her from others, stories of this man 
and that, and never did he receive a letter 
from her when he did not fear that it might 
contain the news-which would make cer- 
tainty doubly sure. But no word of her 
engagement ever reached him. 

If his love had been puppy love, it was a 
long time dying. He kept her before him 
as the perfect woman, and he was not far 
wrong in doing so. Never-did he forget 
her—never except for a few short weeks, 
which came near to being his undoing. = If 
for those weeks he was a weak, foolish man, 
remember that he was human and there is 
a human tendency to make mistakes. 

A friend took him to call on Edith Car- 
son. She was a beauty of more than local 
fame, an athlete, experienced, and a year 
older than Robert. She was an only child, 
her father was wealthy, and they lived 
with no knowledge of the inner circle that 
was inscribed about Harriet Allen. 

For some reason, Edith Carson discov- 
ered in Robert her ideal, which was no 
great compliment. She was made of raw 
materials, and the elemental woman, the 
woman of the wilds, was strong in her. 
There was certainly glamour enough about 
her. For her to fall in love with Robert’s 


bulk, with his air of self-reliance, with his 
superficial personality, would be natur: 
enough, but for her to discover and loye 
the man beneath was not so likely, 

Whether she actually did fall in love with 
him, no one, probably including herself, 
ever knew. That Robert at the end of 
three weeks was so dazzled by her that he’ 
was nearly, if not quite, in love with her was 
a certainty. The end came quickly. He 
was playing cards with her for a stake he 


she saw that she should lose heavily an ex. 
pression came over her face that showed! 
exactly the sort of woman she was. Robert| 
saw it—saw the cigarette dangling from her 
lips,"saw the whisky, saw the vulgarity and 
the shallowness of hermind—and was saved, 

He went out into the cold night air, feel- 
ing like a man who had been caught red. 


though only:for one short instant, that ¢ 
woman such as Edith Carson could take her 
place. ; He had been false to Harriet; and 
his shame was very, great. Z 

For two days that. knowledge gnawed aj 
his heart. Then he did the only thing he 
believed he could do to expiate his crime 
He telegraphed her that he was going 
to see her for a day, Sunday; and 


day morning he was waiting for her. a | 
‘A little early, but the time is short. ] 
hope. you don’t mind.” . 
“Come,” she said, ‘“‘and 
breakfast.” : 5 
After breakfast they walked along thei 
old paths and he told her his simple tale, | 
There could have been no more beh 
t 


have so 


sible situation for her. He told her he hac 
promised to love her; he had told her t 
for the first time, five years before, and hac 
written her over and over again that ther 
could never be another woman than she 
But he had lied to her, had failed in hi 
promise, for he had loved another woman 
And it had been only; by the grace of 
that he had.been saved. He confessed ani 
told her he had come to ask forgiveness. 
What was there for Harriet to say? 
had befriended a poor crude boy years be 
fore and he had insisted on placing her or 
pedestal and worshiping her. He had gon 
out into the world and was making his wa) 
among men, was proving himself worth; 
everything except her. 
in his voice when he told her he loved he 
It was a cold, unemotional statement 
fact.. He did not ask her to marry him, 
it never once occurred to him that she wouli 
by any possibility do so, There had 
burned into his heart the knowledge the 
he was not her sort and that knowle¢ 
was still there. ’ att 
Such was the predicament in which h 
placed Harriet Allen. She. did not beliey 
he could really loye her. It was impossibl 
he should love her and be content to tell h 
so in that cold, casual. way, and ask for n 
avowal from her.. If she had loved him, a 
wellshe might, notwithstanding his pec 
obstinacy, she could not have told him § 
for she was not sure of his love. Perhaps} 
was a mere boyish fancy that. had bec 
a morbid habit—a habit that might 
denly pass away. eel «i 
There was nothing she. could do | 
laugh at him, and laugh she did. Andh 
believed from her laughter that. he was 
more to her,than he had always been—a . 
object of charity. 
They spent the day together and parte 
with sentiment scattered to the four wind 
But for him there had. been; accomplishe 
that which he had come to accomplish. H } 
had made his confession, and it was 
for his soul and set his mind at rest. Edi 


they go to the girls who have been wait n 
for them. He went back to Chicago knoy 
ing that fine, true steel may be made f 
rough rock taken from the bowels of th 
earth, but that never can gold be made fro: 
base metal. ; 
No such finespun. figure of speech wé 
Robert’s, but only the knowledge that h 
was not her sort. That idea had becon 
a painful obsession with him. 
(Continued on Page 37) 


The weather will make short work of a 
varnish that is not specially made to stand 
exposure to the elements. Rexpar is for 
outdoor varnishing only. It will hold its 
own indefinitely against the attack of 
every kind of weather. 


A yarnish for interior woodwork and furni- 
ture must stand wear of usage, hot steam 
from radiators and when applied to a table, 
the splash of hot water or the scorching 
of hot plates. Scar-Not is made to meet 
these conditions and it does. 
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Decay is as destructive as fire 
Paint and varnish are insurance 


REXPAK 


FOR OUTSIDE USE 


[SCAR-NOT | 


FOR INTERIOR WORK 


4 
A building materials advance in price, the value of your 

property increases. Thoughtful men are taking out more 
s fire insurance to protect this increased value. 

Isn’t it just as good business to protect this growing asset 
against decay as well as against fire loss? Decay is as destructive 
as fire. Paint and varnish are as necessary as insurance. 

Select them as carefully as you do your insurance. Cheap 

fa protection doesn’t protect. 
The higher cost of all paint-making materials has not.altered 
a single Sherwin-Williams’ Product. Each finish for each 


MAP L surface is still as durable, dependable and economical as the 
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Floors present another kind of wear— best materials and methods can make it. 

more severe than any other inside surface 

gets. Mar-Not is made to be walked on, Write for booklet “The ABC of Home Painting’ 

danced on, swept and scrubbed. Be- 

cause it is made to stand such wear, you Address, THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS COMPANY, 613 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 


/ will get lasting durability and luster. 


RWIN-WILLIAMS 
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Far and Near— - 


Wide and Close— © # she 
The Entire Scene ; 
Is Lighted. 


A Flood-Light— 
Not a Shaft-Light. 
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‘No Direct Beams— 
No Glare Rays— 


No 42-Inch 
Restrictions. 


A Day-Like Light— 
Legal Everywhere. 


Warner-Lenz shows 
what you want to see 


HIS is why Warner - Lenz 
dominates and why it al- 
ways will. 

It is the lawful lens which has no 
limitations. Its glareless rays, under 
any law, meet no height restrictions. 

It reveals, for one thing, warning 
And they: are 
usually more than 42 inches high. 


Lights like day 


Warner-Lenz does more than light 
It lights the 
whole scene, just as day does—far and 


signs and road signs. 


a narrow strip ahead. 


near. 


It lights the ditches, the curves and 
turns, the upgrades and the down- 
grades. 


That is what you want—an all- 
revealing flood-light, not a glaring 
shaft. 
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Keeps in order 


Constant jar turns lenses in the lamp 
rim. With the Warner-Lenz that doesn’t 
matter. Every side is right side up. 


Lamp bulbs will get out of focus. 
With many lenses this distorts the light. 
With Warner-Lenz it doesn’t. 


Headlights, on a rough road, con- 
stantly rise and fall. The flood-light of 
the Warner-Lenz is not affected by it. 


These are the facts which engineers 
consider. They are vitally important. 
A lens which meets all these require- 
ments will never disappoint you. 


Standard equipment on 
Ohio Electric Daniels 8 Westcott Murray 
Hal Twelve Cunningham Marmon Crawford 
Doble Steam- McFarlan Packard Lenox 
Standard 8 _ Anderson Peerless Davis 
Stutz White Fiat Moon 
Case 


Thisis A. P. Warner of the Warner Auto-Meter Fame, and Inventor of the Magnetic Speedometer 


$3.50 to $5.00 per set, according to size 
West of Rockies, 25c per pair extra 


Canadian prices, $4.50 to $6.50 


THE - WARNER- “LENZ COMPANY, 918 South Michigan Avenwe; Chi icago 
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Meets every law 


This ideal, unrestricted light is legal 
everywhere. It has been passed on by 
countless authorities. Every commis- 
sion appointed under-any state law has 
accepted the Warner-Lenz. 


The 42-inch restrictions apply only 
to glare rays, which are absent in the 
Warner-Lenz. 


These No-Glare Laws—now almost 
universal—do not force you to un- 
natural light. Were there no such laws, 
you would want the Warner-Lenz. 


The greatest reason for quitting shaft- 
lights is your own night-driving comfort. 
Drive for five minutes behind Warner- 
Lenz and you never will drive without 
them. 


Change your lenses now. Old-time 
lenses are both illegal and taboo. You 
are missing more than you realize while 
you drive without Warner-Lenz. 
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(Gardiner was a great man; but he 


oad controls it and we’ve been 


_nead of it before he died?”’ 
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T WAS. Monday morning. Robert had played golf all 

the day before, and Tom Metcalf had driven him back 
so town and’on the way had improved the opportunity 
-9 make a suggestion. 

“Bob,” he had said, ‘“‘what would you think of our 
zoing into the contracting business together?”’ 
~ Then he had gone into details: They were both single; 
soth knew the game; it didn’t require much capital to 
oegin with; and they would be working for themselves and 
,0t for someone else—and so on and on. Bob had thought 
5f the same thing himself many times. There were pros 
ind cons, the cons being his men, his peace of mind, and 
Bacon—Bacon, who had done so much for him. 

He walked downtown that morn- 
ng, turning the thing over and 
yverin his mind. It required some 
chought, and there was no need of 
jeciding in a hurry. But it was 
jJecided for him. He had been in 
ris office only a few minutes when 
1 message came saying that Bacon 
wanted to see him. Bacon was pres- 
dent now. He spoke to Robert al- 
nost before he was in the room. 

“Hello, Bob!’ hesaid. ‘‘Tell me 
something: How long have you been 
shinking of cutting loose from being 
1 cog in a big machine and being a 
ittle machine, all by yourself?”’ 
| Robert was taken completely by 
surprise. Bacon laughed. 
“JT thought so. I’ve been ex- 
necting it. No; nobody told me. 
| just guessed it. That’s why I 
want to talk with you. I’ve gota 
ob that may interest you. Ever 
ear of the Western Construction 
Sompany?”’ 
“Yes; of course.” 
~ “Do you know much about it?”’ 
_ “Yes; I know a good deal about 
t, in a general way.” 

“You knew that Gardiner was 


| 


¥ 


Bey es,” 
“Well, the situation is just this: 


was old-fashioned and the company 
snotin very good shape. The rail- 
\hinking of doing something about 
t. Gardiner’s death brings it toa 
iead. Weareina new country and 
vig things have got to bedone. The 
“zovernment won’t let the railroad 
lo them; so we are going to let the 
Western do them for us. I have 
»een elected president, and we want 
ib vice president. He will be the 
‘nan to do the work; he will have 
jull charge and complete authority 
over everything and everybody in 
he field. I and the board of direc- 
‘ors will simply act in an advisory 
eeeity, largely if not entirely in 
sonnection with financial matters. 
‘Chere is the board.” 

Robert read the names, a list of 
»ig men. Bacon went on: 
_ “We want a young man for the 
ob and we’ve decided to offer it to 
ou. If you take it we’ll give you 
‘ull the help you need for a while, till 
rou get things lined up. It won’t 
ake long; it’s the sort of thing you 
ire used to—only larger. Willis 
‘upproves.”’ 
| On the list of directors was the 
ame of Archibold Hubbard. 
| “Does Mr. Hubbard approve?” 
“Yes; particularly. Why?” 
ie only wondered. Of course 
ll take it. When do I start?” 
| “How soon can you straighten out your work?” 
_ “A day or two—Jervis can take things over, if you 
ipprove.” : 
| Bacon laughed. 

“Had him ready for an emergency, did you?”’ 

“Yes; and I’d like a vacation before I start, if it can be 
arranged.” "i 

“Up to your old tricks! Yes; it can be arranged. Sup- 
90se we make the announcement—when?” 

Robert counted off the months on his fingers. 

“Suppose we say November first.” 

“All right; you will be elected next week. It’s a big job, 
Bob, and I congratulate you. Incidentally, are you inter- 
asted in the salary?” 


“Not particularly. It will be about fifteen thousand. 
If I were fifteen or twenty years older it would be fifteen or 
twenty more.”’ 

Bacon laughed. 

“Run along,” he said; ‘‘I’m busy.” 


One afternoon in July Robert dropped off a train at Col- 
lack. Collack consisted of a small wooden station, a gen- 
eral store, and four saloons. Most of the store and all the 
saloons had arrived at Collack when the Western Con- 
struction Company began building the great dam and the 
generating plant. Turbines, turned by water, were to fur- 
nish current for the trains over the mountains that 
stretched away for miles and miles to the west, and for 


Together They Watched the Colors in the Sky Change With the Setting Sun 


light and power in White City. Coal was expensive; elec- 
tricity was coming into its own. 

Puffing on a siding was a locomotive. Freight cars were 
waiting to be hauled over the long spur to the dam site. 
Robert spoke to the engineer. 

““My name is Franklin,” he said. ‘May I go up with 
you?” 

“Sure thing! They told me to watch for you. Ina 
hurry?” . 

“Not a bit. Take your time.” 

Robert climbed into the cab and watched the engineer 
make up his train.. His locomotive was old and made hard 
work of it, even there where it was level. Later, when the 
grades were heavy, the old teakettle could just keep going. 
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“Coal good?” Robert asked. 

“None too good; but good enough, maybe, if she was 
any good. She needs shopping—or maybe the graveyard.” 

The Collack Dam was no toy, and the building of it no 
child’s play. There was no local labor or material, hauls 
were long, good food hard to get, the summers hot, the 
winters cold. Repair parts for machinery, supplies, food, 
lumber, cement, stone, sand, a thousand and one things 
had to be thought of and had to be ready when needed; and 
it was hard to tell when they would be needed, and often 
what would be needed. 

McPherson was in charge. Under him were engineers, 
electrical and civil; timekeepers; foremen; clerks; cashiers; 
two hundred mechanics; and two thousand laborers. 

Robert dropped from the cab and 
walked up the path to the com- 
pany’s office building. A man was 
sweeping the steps. | 

“Ts Mr. McPherson about?” he 
asked. ' 

The man pointed to the open door 
with his thumb and Robert went in. 
No one was there, and he waited 
a minute till a boy came in from 
another room. 

““Mr. McPherson here, son?” 

““He’s over at Number Four; be 
back in aminute. Sit down and I'll 
look for him.”’ And he went out. 

Robert sat down and filled his 
pipe. Ashe was lighting it two men 
came in. One of them went across 
the room, opened an inner door, 
looked in, and came back again. 

“Not there,’ he said. ‘‘Let’s 
wait; he’ll be here any minute.” 

They were well-dressed, good- 
looking men. Robert wondered who 
they could be. He tilted his chair 
against the wall and waited. Before 
very long the two men saw someone 
coming and went tothe door. Rob- 
ert could not see who it was, but his 
voice, as he greeted them, seemed 
very familiar. In a minute or two 
the man came in and, without look- 
ing at Robert, went into an inner 
office. It was Roland Hubbard. 
Robert had not had the faintest 
idea that he was there. 

“Queer—isn’t it?’’ he thought— 
“that he should be here! That 
after all this time we should meet 
in this out-of-the-world spot!” 

But it wasn’t so queer as it 
seemed. Roland had followed the 
fashion of the times, and when he 
left college had gone into a bank- 
ing house. He sold bonds and, with 
friends in high places, did well 
enough at it; but he did a few other 
things not so well. A change of 
scene seemed advisable, if not actu- 
ally necessary, and his father sent 
him to New York. Instead of im- 
proving, he grew worse and worse. 
Finally an affair with a woman upon 
whom the family could not look 
with favor brought on the crisis. 
Drastic action was necessary, and 
Roland was sent to Collack in the 
hope that a few years of life in the 
open, with hard work among hard 
men, would teach him the error of 
his ways. 

Collack was far from head- 
quarters; and, according to Gar- 
diner’s system, a purchasing agent 
was necessary there. Roland was 
given the job. He bought nearly 
everything and had charge of the 
commissary; his clerks checked the 
delivery of material and approved 
the invoices. 

Robert went out. There were many wooden buildings 
scattered about, mostly along the dusty road on the hill- 
side. He saw the boy who had gone in search of McPherson 
coming toward him. 

‘He’s coming,” the boy said. 

‘“Where’s Number Four?” 

“Other side of that stiff-leg derrick,’ he answered, 
pointing. 

Number Four proved to be the blacksmith shop and 
machine shop. Robert found McPherson talking to a 
mechanic beside a forge and seemingly in no pleasant 
frame of mind. 

“Tt’s damn’ rotten stuf! There’s nothing else to it!’ 
he heard McPherson exclaim. 
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“‘Hello!’”? Robert said. ‘‘Bum drill steel?” 

“Who the hell are you?” McPherson shouted. ‘‘Don’t 
tell me. I know. But you’ve got no business coming upon 
me when I’ve lost me temper. How are you?” 

Robert grinned. 

“Fine! How’s things?” 

“Fair to middling, leaving out those drills. 
be wanting a bath and something to eat, son. 
wait. I’ll show you round.” 

They went to the house where McPherson lived with 
six others. 

“We're aristocrats here,” he said. ‘‘We have a cook to 
ourselves and a coon who keeps things tidied up. Your 
room’s here. There’s a shower bath next door but one. 
I see your grips are here ahead of you. You’ll need few 
fancy clothes.” 

McPherson was fifty years old and Robert had not 
talked ten minutes with him before he knew the sort of 
man he was—straight as they come, conscientious, a fine 
superintendent, a lover of wild places, a hater of show, 
a hater of office routine, with its papers and red tape; a 
man who loved to read a blue print and hated to read or 
write a letter. 

They had dinner together, talking of everything but the 
work, found mutual friends, and discussed the railroad. 
After dinner McPherson suggested a game of cards. 

“T’ll get Andy and Bill Williams. They’re not much of 
a hand at auction, but they’re not much worse than I am, 
at that, and they’re amusin’ lads.” 

Andy proved to be the boy Robert had met at the office. 
It was wild card playing, to be sure. While they were 
playing the two well-dressed men came in and sat down 
beside them. McPherson introduced them to Robert as 
Phillips and White. They seemed to be on very friendly 
terms with Andy and gave him pointers as he played. 

Jhite went to Williams’ side and helped him against 
Phillips and Andy. Later they played a rubber or two 
themselves. They were very pleasant men and very good 
players. Robert liked them. 

There followed a week of hard work. Robert went about 
the dam, the reservoir, the power house, studying, ask- 
ing questions, talking to the men. He saw the concrete 
mixed and poured, the forms built, the stone crushed, the 
little engines pulling ears about. He examined rock drills, 
hose, packing, food; he went through tool houses; made 
notes of the brands on shovels, hammers and saws; looked 
at wheelbarrows, hoisting cables, and a thousand and one 
things. He went over-cost sheets; watched men handle 
material. At the end of the week he knew pretty nearly 
what was what. 


But you'll 
This will 
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Phillips and White had left the morning after he came. 
He had met Roland Hubbard and nothing had happened. 
They had simply said ‘‘ Hello!” and let it go at that. The 
more he had seen of McPherson the more he liked him. 
He had learned that Phillips and White were salesmen, one 
representing a big supply house and the other a lumber 
corporation. 

At the end of the week Robert knew that there was 
unpleasant business on hand, and that, as it must be done 
sometime, it might as well be done then. The chance came 
of itself, which made it easier. He was sitting on the piazza 
with McPherson after supper, smoking. Neither had 
spoken forsome minutes when McPherson broke the silence. 

“Lad,” he said, ‘‘you’ve never told me why you’ve 
come among us. Me curiosity has got the best of me.” 

“Well, Mac, that’s a question. For one thing, for the 
pleasure of your acquaintance.” 

“A likely tale! From what I’ve seen of you, you’re not 
new to the.business.” 

“No, not exactly new; I’m a sort of doctor.”’ 

““A doctor?” 

“In a way; and I’m inclined to think I know what’s 
ailing the patient.” 

“oc So? ”? 

“Don’t you know, yourself?” 

“Perhaps I do.” 

“The body is strong and healthy, but it isn’t being fed 
good, wholesome food.” 

“Do I understand ye right?” 

“T think you do, Mac.” 

“And what’s to be done about it? You know who Hub- 
bard is, no doubt?” 

“T do, indeed. I know all about him; but that makes 
no difference.” 

“You think not.” 

“T know not.” 

“Have it your own way.” 

““To-morrow I’m going over things with Hubbard. I’ll 
talk with you again to-morrow night.” 

“T wish ye joy!” Robert could never tell whether 
McPherson said you or ye. ‘‘Who’s this coming?” 

It turned out to be Phillips and White, and with them 
was Dudley Watts. 

“Dropped off to see Roly. Didn’t expect this, old chap,” 
he said, and more like it. How his voice and manner 
recalled old days! “Roly is coming in a minute; we’re to 
have arubber or two. Join us, won’t you?” 

“No, thank you; later, perhaps.’’ 

Roland came and they went inside, leaving the two still 
smoking. An hour later Robert went in. Phillips, playing 
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with White, was dealing as Robert went to another table| 
for a magazine. He heard Phillips say, ‘Two hearts!” | 
and turned and looked at his hand. He held seven hearts, | 
with all the honors except the king. Roland, at his left, 
bid two no-trumps; the others passed, and Phillips doubled, 

Robert looked at the score and saw that it was love all | 
on the rubber game. Roland hesitated a moment and/| 
redoubled. Robert could not see his cards. White led the 
two of hearts; dummy spread out his cards, and among | 
them were four small hearts. 

Robert smiled—smiled until Phillips vies the nine 
over dummy’s eight, and Roland won the trick with the | 
king. Robert’s smile vanished; it was rotten card playing. 
Then, as Roland was running off twelve tricks, he suddenly | 
remembered how well Phillips and White had played the 
week before. The truth suddenly burst upon him! 

Watts, always suave, asked Robert to take his place. 

‘What are you playing for?” 

“Ten cents; but, of course, we’ll make it anything you 
like.” 

“No, thanks; I won’t interrupt. I’ll read a little, | 
instead. By the way, Mr. Phillips, will you be here fom a 
day or two?” 

“Over to-morrow.” t 

“Then I’ll see you again. Good night!” z | 

When Robert had gone Phillips asked: 

‘“What’s Franklin doing round here?” | 

“Blessed if I know!” Hubbard answered. 
believe he knows himself.’ 

But Phillips was not quite so sure. 

The next morning Robert walked into Hubbard's 
office. Roland paid little attention to him, answered his | 
“good morning” with hardly more than a grunt; but, | 
Robert showing no sign of leaving, he finally said: k \ 

“Can I do anything for you?” 

“T thought perhaps you wouldn’t mind letting me a 
how you run things.” 

“Certainly; but I don’t understand just what interest 
you can have in it.” 5 

“That wouldn’t make any difference, would it?” 

“Perhaps not; but I’m rather busy just now.” 

“T can get along very well without disturbing you.” 

“Now look here, Franklin, what’s the game?” ] 

“Only that you happen to be the weak link in this _ 
organization and I want to find out what the trouble i 

“Really!” 

“Yes, I am sorry to say—really.” 

“Then you be damned!” 

Robert laughed. 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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be repeated. 


HE druggist occupies a most 

important position in the 

scheme of American life; but 
his benefactions are taken much as a 
matter of course by the public. If 
one wants a stamp he gets it at the 
corner drug store. If he wants to 
telephone, he finds an instrument 
there. If he gets something in his 
eye, he calls on the public’s friend. 


When someone is hurt on the street, 
he is taken to the drug store for first 
aid until the ambulance comes. People 
wait in drug stores for street cars, or 
go there to consult the city directory. 
For many of his acts of service to the 
public, the druggist makes no charge, 
receives no compensation. 


For as long as we can remember, 
the druggist has been the minute-man 
of our needs at night. He employs a 
pharmacist whosleeps onthepremises, 
ready to answer our call with his skill 
and knowledge. Upon the freshness 
and purity of his drugs we must de- 
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The Nation's Debt 
to the Druggist. 


pend when a life may hang ‘in the 
balance—we must trust to his earn- 
estness, his care, his interest. And 
when has he failed to respond to our 
needs? 


He is more than a trader, the drug- 
gist. He is a scientist—a professional 
man of high skill. To keep abreast 
of demands, he must do much study- 
ing. He must be informed as to new 
products. If it were not for him, 
many a new article would never be 
known. Manufacturers and con- 
sumers of his wares owe him a debt 
of gratitude. 


The House of Mennen hereby ac- 
knowledges his efforts in distributing 
its products. American drug stores 
form a wonderful clearing house for 
Mennen preparations, and countless 
others. Without the codperation of 
this army of useful citizens, the busi- 
ness of making the goods which the 
druggist sells could not exist. I 
send greetings to him, and thanks. 


Jilblawe Gerhard 
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GERHARD MENNEN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Laboratories: 42 Orange Street, Newark, New Jersey 


Sales Agents ror Canada, Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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Repeated by Request 


An editor knows he has printed a good editorial when other papers copy it. 


successful in its appeal if there is a general demand that he repeat it in his own paper. That happens but a few 
times in the life of the ablest editor. 


He knows an editorial is supremely 


You probably never saw an advertisement which cost $5,000 repeated in the same publication. Few manufacturers have 
ever been asked to repeat an advertisement. But the message below, signed by Mr. Mennen, met with an unusual response 
when it appeared in the July 21st, 1917, issue of The Saturday Evening Post. It was reprinted by many trade papers. 
It brought us hundreds of letters from druggists and their customers, many requesting that the advertisement 
It is with genuine pride, therefore, that we again print this message —thus repaying, in some 
degree, our own Debt to the Druggist. 
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The House of Mennen was the originator of 
Borated Talcum. Nearly forty years ago, Gerhard 
Mennen—a chemist and druggist—saw the possi- 
bilities of a soothing, comforting powder for babies 
—easy and safe to use, cleanly and beneficial— 
dainty asa toiletrequisite. Laboratory tests prove 
that no finer Talcum is made than Mennen’s— 
few are as good. 
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A million men have learned that Mennen’s 
Shaving Cream softens the beard without rubbing 
with fingers; that its lather holds three times the 
usual amount of moisture, making it cooler and 
slower to dry; that it can be used with hot or cold 
or hard water; that it leaves the skin smooth and 
soft, and that its concentrated form makes it 
economical. A Demonstrator Tube will be sent 
for 12 cents. 


MENNEN'S 


KORA- 
KONIA 


GERHARD MENT 


Thousands of doctors advise Kora-Konia for 
chafing, sunburn, diaper and teething rash and to 
relieve severe skin irritation. It has somewhat 
the same soothing and healing action as Talcum, 
but contains in addition several ingredients of rec- 
ognized medicinal value which are indicated in the 
treatment of the more serious skin abrasions. It is 
antiseptic, absorbent, adhesive and moisture resist- 
ing. A sample will be sent for 10 cents, 
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Miserable Corns- 
How to end them 


Touchy corns make thousands suffer— 
on pleasure trips—in business—at home— 
everywhere. 


Until they once try Blue-jay. 
Then they are corn-free forever. 


Painful corns are utterly needless. 
Science has brought relief. 
The medicated spot of wax 
on a Blue-jay Plaster stops 
pain instantly. 


Generally in 48 
hours the corn pain- 
lessly comes out. 


Harsh liquids 
are dangerous and 
messy. Paring 
may bring infec- 


Corn Plasters 


Stop Pain Instantly—End Corns Completely 
tion Large package 25c at Druggists 


Small package discontinued 


No corn can resist Blue-jay. Yet this 
way is most gentle. 


The chemist of a concern known the 
world over for its surgical dressings dis- 
covered Blue-jay. 


He studied corns for 25 years. 


So with science’s way at 
your command, no touchy 
corn need ever bother you 
again. 


Blue-jay Plasters are sold 
everywhere at drug’ 


a YE 6 
BD. : ar _ stores for 25 cents 
D . Ul e =] a y per package. Buy 


a package now. 


End your corn at 
once and never let 
one pain again. 


Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 


BAUER & BLACK, Makers of Surgical Dressings, Etc., Chicago and New York 
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_ sign of guilt was on his face, 


down. McPherson has been too kind to you; but 


(Continued from Page 38) 

“There are two things that I can do,” hesaid; ‘one 
is to show you my credentials, the other to throw you 
through the door and lock you out. I admit the 
second would be quite satisfactory. Andy would be 
able to tell me what I want to know.” He smiled 
at the man again. ‘Which shall it be?” 

Roland looked at him, wondering 
whether there was a bluff that he could 
eall. He decided there wasn’t. 

“Allright,” hemuttered, “What ; 
do you want to know?” . is 

“The first thing I want to know 
is why you bid two no-trumps over 
two hearts when you have six good 
spades, two aces and a king in your 
hand, and the lone king of hearts.” 

If ever there was a surprised 
man in the world, that man 
was Roly Hubbard. Nota 


not the slightest trace of 
shame. He jumped from 
his chair and faced Robert. 
“Come!’’ he shouted. 
“T’m sick of this damn’ 
silly business. What’s the 
Lid e? ” 
' Robert still smiled. He 
now knew surely what he 
had suspected before. 
“Sit down, and I’ll ex- 
plain. You remember the 
hand, of course. White led 
his highest heart, the deuce; 
there were four in the 
dummy, that makes five. 
Phillips had seven of them 
and naturally he knew that 
you had only the king; yet 
he played low. If he had 
layed the ace you would 
aye lost a couple of hun- 
dred points; as it was, you 
made seven or eight hun- 
dred. Don’t you under- 
stand? It is the simplest 
kind of situation.” ; 
’ Roland understood, and od 
Robert knew that he had ae 
not understood before. ? 
_“That’s just the whole 
trouble with you. You’re 
too damn’ lazy to under- 
stand anything. You think 
you are some sort of tin god 
that has nothing to do except be a Hubbard. You got 
away with it to some extent in college; but it won’t work 
out here, or anywhere else. When I came in here I didn’t 
know whether you were crooked or not. Now I’m pretty 
sure you’re not; but I’m very sure you’re a good deal— 
that you’ve been a good deal—of a fool. You’ve got so 
much conceit you think it’s beneath you to mix with the 


’ crowd outside, to learn from them what you’ve got to know 


if you’re to be worth your salt. 
“T hadn’t been here an hour before I knew more about 
what was going on in your office than you know yourself, 
I know that you’ve been buying drill steel that’s about as 
tough as cheese; you don’t know any more about steam 
hose than a baby; your standard-gauge locomotive is going 
to die on your hands any minute. Phillips has got your 
number; he sells you every tool you buy; gives you the 
lowest prices, of course, because he’s fixed it for his com- 
petitors to keep away. He has a good thing and will return 
the favor to them some day. He’s dumped a lot of junk 
On you that’s a disgrace. It wouldn’t have kept up much 
longer. McPherson would have started something pretty 
soon if I hadn’t. 
_ “Another thing you don’t do is to follow up your ship- 
ments. If they come through on time, all right; if they 
don’t, let the work wait. You’ve been lucky so far; but 
that doesn’t change the fact. Another thing is, you won’t 
listen to the foremen. It’s their job to get work out of 
the men, but you won’t listen to them when they tell you 
that men can’t work efficiently with rotten tools; 
that they can’t work at all when machinery breaks 


he’s at the end of his rope. 
_ “I’m not going through your department; I’ve 
got something more important to do. I’m going 
fishing, but I’m going to get a teacher who can tell 
you a thing or two, Ask Andy to come here, will 
you?” Andy came. 
“Find Phillips and tell him I want to see him.” 
illips came. 
_ “Now, friend,’ Robert went on, ‘‘we’re going to 
havea show-down. You’ve been having a fine time 
at our expense; I-don’t blame you—not a bit; but: 


A Few Short Weeks and She Would 
Go Back to Her World and He to His 
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< times have changed. We’ve been good to 


you; now I want you to be good to us. 
I want you to take a couple of days off, give 
up selling, and teach Hubbard how to buy. 
You know lots more about it than I 
do, and I know you’ll be straight if 
you agree to be. You know just what 
sort of stuff this job needs and where 
it ought to comefrom. Tell Hubbard 
all about it; tell him how to tell good 
stuff from bad; tell him what prices 
are right. If you can sell him: prop- 
erly, sell; but don’t sell him what 
you call competition goods just be- 
cause you don’t happen to handle 
high-grade stuff in that particular 
line, and don’t take orders that you 
send across the street for and stick 
on ten per cent, when we can 
buy it direct as cheap as you 
can. Do you get me?” 

“T do, boss; I do. It sounds 
to me as though you’d been 
there before.’ 

“T have, and I don’t blame 
you a bit. Your job is to sell, 
and you have to take things as 
you find them. Go to it, both of 
you; you ought to have a pleas- 
ant day. I’m going fishing.” 

Robert left them, and outside 
he met Dudley Watts, on his way 
to Roland’s office. 

“Don’t disturb him,’’ Robert 
said; “he’s busy.” 

“Oh, I say, I’m here to see 
him, you know!” 

“See me instead.. I’m going 
fishing. Better come along. I’m 
told there is good sport to be had. 
Maybe Hubbard won’t be so busy to- 
morrow.” 

Watts finally emerged from his 
rather unfriendly indecision and went. 
A native drove them through the hills; and the trout, 
ignoring the habits of their more civilized relatives, 
rose all day long. Dudley Watts thawed out; even 
he could not stand the strain of being the delight- 
fully superior Dudley under such conditions and in 
such a place, where the mountains made even him 
feel small. As they drove back in the dusk, tired and 
happy, Dudley was positively human. 

“Rippin’!”” he exclaimed. “Rather!” And 
settled down to a comfortable position and his 
pipe. . “T say, Franklin,” he said, after a 
long silence, ‘‘how are things going with you?” 

“Well enough, thanks.” 

“You're with Roly’s company?” 

“Of course; that’s why I’m here.” 

This seemed to meet Dudley’s requirements for some ten 
minutes. Then he said: 

“Tsay, Franklin’”—and stopped. Robert waited. “You 
know—I’ve always been sorry about that little thing!” 

He took it for granted that “that little thing’? was a 
sufficient description, and again his powers of conversation 
seemed to wane. Robert laughed. 

“Go ahead, Watts; get it off your mind.” 

“T will, if you don’t mind; I’msorry! I’d like to apolo- 
gize for my part in it.” 

“Go ahead; I’m not stopping you.” 

“But—but I have, haven’t I?” 

“Perhaps you have—who knows?”’ 

Robert was having a wonderful time letting him squirm; 
and Dudley squirmed. For once in his life he was trying 
to do the right thing. How different he was from the boy 
who had been such a shining light in the 
high places of college days; the boy who 
said such clever things, and was so much 
at home within the sacred circle! 
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Something in Robert’s bantering voice did rouse him. 

“It was a hell of a thing to do; it would have been 
that even if what was said was true. Lately I’ve begun 
to understand; things are getting rearranged somehow. 
And, I say, Franklin, you know what a fool I was.” 

“Forget it, Watts! I’d rather forget it. I never cared 
about it myself after the first few minutes, and it was part 
of my education. I needed a lot of education; that was a 
small item of it. I guess everyone needs all kinds of educa- 
tion. Hubbard’s gotten some to-day; I’ve been getting 
mine for years, and now you want to join the merry 
throng. The joining is good.” 

They reached the house in time for a late supper. Hub- 
bard was there, with Phillips. After supper Robert found 
Roland sitting alone on the piazza, deep in contemplation 
of the magnificent view, the view consisting of one rather 
dim electric light. Robert guessed, and guessed correctly, 
that the young man was doing a lot of thinking. Hubbard 
had learned a great deal that day. Phillips had done a 
good job; but the result had been what might have been 
expected. Hubbard knew that he had been a fool, and the 
knowledge hurt. Sitting on the piazza alone, he was in no 
pleasant frame of mind; no one likes to be made to under- 
stand that he is a fool. 

Robert sat down near him. Hubbard nodded to him 
and Robert waited. He rather expected there was still a 
bit of work to be done. 

“Have a good day?” Hubbard asked. He knew that 
Robert had. 

“Fine! How did you get along?” Robert could see no 
reason for postponing the party. 

“Well enough, I suppose,” he said; ‘‘but I don’t under- 
stand why it was necessary for you to be so damned 
unpleasant about it. And, what’s more, I’d like to know 
what business of yours it is, anyway.” Roland was in a 
fair way of losing his temper. 

“T’ve told you that if it was necessary I could explain 
that; but I should not think it would be necessary. I 
should think you would be glad of the chance to get 
straightened out.’’ 

“That part of it is all right; but I don’t like your 
coming round here with the same sort of bluff you tried 
to get away with in college.” 

“The bluff seems to have worked.” 

“But it won’t work any longer—do you understand?” 

“Tt isn’t necessary. The seed is planted and will flourish. 
You'll turn out all right yet, in spite of yourself.” 

“Who are you?” 

“A friend of yours, and a friend of some of your friends.” 

“T told you something about that once.” 

“Yes; and you made a fine show of yourself doing it.” 

“Tl tell you, once and for all, I won’t stand for any 
more of your confounded nerve.” 

“What are you going to do—resign? I shouldn’t—just 
when you’ve got your chance!” 

“No; I’m not going to resign.” 

“That’s right.” 

“And I’ll go my own way, without any interference from 
you!” 

“Not unless your way is the right way. I think I can 
show you the right way.” 

“And if I won’t have anything to do with you?” 

“We'll cross that bridge when we come to it. Take a 
day or two to cool off; get over your grouch and I think 
you'll see things differently.” 

“T shan’t see you differently.” 

“You’ve got to.’ 

“Really!” That “really”? always made Robert mad. 

“Yes—really! You’ve got to cut out this nonsense and 
behave yourself. The easiest thing for me to do would be 
to fire you and put Andy in your place; but for reasons 
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Comfortably 
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Brandegee~Kincaid 
Clothes 


Over 50 years of 
experience has de- 
veloped a perfect 
balance of Fabric, 
Fashion and Finish. 


$25 to $50 


Write for set of 
Colored Style Cards. 


Brandegee. Kincaid & Co. 


Tailor Shops at Utica, N. Y. 


New York 
Sales Room 
853 Broadway 


Chicago 
Sales Room 
216 S. Franklin St. 
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that you ought to understand, if you don’t, 
I’d be very sorry to do it. Your father has 
done alot for me and I’d like to show my 
appreciation by helping make something 
out of you.” 

“You fire me! Try it and see where you 
get off!” y d 

“Mr. Franklin!”? Andy was calling him. 

ce Yes ! ” 

“Mail for you.” 

Robert took the letters and looked at 
them in the light that came from inside 
through the window. Then he turned to 
Hubbard. 

“The temptation to kick you out of here 
is very strong; but I’m not going to do it 
to-night. If you see things differently to- 
morrow morning let me know.” And he 
heard Hubbard’s sneering laugh as he went 
inside. 

Robert read his letters—all but one, 
which he put into his pocket. Then, going 
up to his room, he took it from his pocket 
and turned it over and over in his hand. It 
was a large white envelope, and the writing 
was in unusual, large, strong, up-and-down 
letters. 

“Funny it should turn up just at this 
minute,’”’ he muttered. 

He read it. It was quite short and very 
matter-of-fact, an answer to a letter he had 
written two or three months before. She 
had heard of his good fortune and was very 
much pleased. She had just reached Ken- 
nebunkport, and would be there for August. 
It was signed: ‘‘Faithfully, Harriet.’ 

Robert wondered whether that meant 
anything. Probably not; certainly not. 
Usually she simply wrote her initials, or 
only “H.’’ But the letter was like all the 
rest, the sort of letter that could be dic- 
tated to a stenographer; a-letter that all 
the world could recd; a letter that had no 
more sentiment in it than a stone. He put 
it back in its envelope, and then noticed 
that it had been readdressed twice. That 
made him wonder how long it had been on 
its travels. 

The postmark was blurred and he could 
not make it out; so he opened the letter 
again and saw that the date was July 
thirtieth, six days before. It was August 
fifth, wasn’t it? No; thesixth What 
was it? He couldn’t remember. It 
was Wednesday, anyway, and he 
hunted up a calendar. It was August 
seventh! Robert looked at the calen- 
dar, laughed, looked at the calendar 
again; then up at the ceiling. 

“Doesn’t that beat the Dutch!” 
he said out loud. ‘‘ Doesn’t it just!” 

An hour later he went downstairs 
and hunted up Andy. 

“Tsn’t there a train East sometime 
to-night?”’ 

“Yep; but she don’t stop at Col- 
lack. She goes through about two.” 

‘“Telephone 
White City to stop 
it. Ask for Ander- 
son; if he’s not on, 


” 


it’s for me. 

‘“Right!’’ 
said Andy. 

Robert. or- 
dered a team 
for the five- 
drive, 
packed his 
grip, and 
wrote a brief 
note for Hub- 
bard: 

“Tf you see the light, 
wire me at Chicago not 
later than Friday. It’s a 
bright light and ought to 
be.easy to see.” 

Then he hunted up 
McPherson and they had 
a heart-to-heart talk till 
one o’clock. When Robert left him the 
elder man followed him with his eyes. 

“Some lad that! Somelad! I wonder— 
I hae me suspicions, strong suspicions, now 
that the auld man’s gaein’ awa’.”’ 

When Robert reached Chicago he found 
a telegram from Hubbard that made him 
smile. The light had not shone in vain, it 
seemed. 

It was not until he had left Boston and 
was traveling northward that he really 
comprehended what his journey meant. 
He had come to the conclusion that the 
dream was not worth dreaming forever; 
that he might as well have it shattered 
once and for all. It had been a pleasant 
dream; but it was only a dream. Things 
had not changed since that last day on the 
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river. The fiber in him was the same old 
fiber, coarse and tough. No one had ever 
made a silk purse out of a sow’s ear yet. If 
only it were in the good old days when it 
was considered the thing to club one’s loved 
one unconscious and stalk off with her over 
one’s shoulder! : 

Success was all right in its way; he knew 
a lot of successful men, but success in busi- 
ness “wasn’t the magic key he needed. 
Money from outside had won women from 
within the magic circle, but no woman 
such as Harriet Allen. Money! What right 
had he to talk of money? He was a piker 
still; fifteen thousand dollars a year was 
automobile money—nothing more—for her 
crowd. 

He was a fool, always had been a fool, 
even to think that she might marry him. 
With this thought cheering him, he tossed 
away the magazine he had been trying 
in vain to read and went back to the smok- 
ing car. 


If Robert was a fool, he was a fool for 


luck, for he found Archibald Hubbard, in 
solitary state, watching the telegraph poles 


fly past. ; 

“Well, well!” he exclaimed. ‘‘I didn’t 
know you were in this part of the country.” 

“T hardly knew it myself. I came on the 
spur of the moment, from Collack.” 

“Have you seen Roly?” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

““How’s he doing?” 

“Ask me that question six months from 
now. I suspect that he’s—well—sort of 
seeing things a little differently. I have 
strong hopes for him.” 

The man’s face brightened, so that it was 
good to look at. 

“Tf it is only so,’”’ he murmured, ‘at 
last! Where are you going?” 

“Kennebunkport.” 

“Then you tell his mother what you’ve 
told me; and make it as strong as you 


n. 
They talked till the train was nearing 
Kennebunk; then met again on the plat- 
form and sat together in the train to the 
Port. 
“Where are you staying, Robert?” 
“The hotel.’’ 
“What hotel?” 
“T don’t know; there’s a 
hotel, isn’t there?” 
“Certainly; but youmean 
you’ve no room, engaged?” 


He Had Danced Well Enough in His Country Town, 
But Here Things Were Different 


“Nary a room! I’ve never been here 
before; besides, I forgot it.” 

“You come with us.” 

“Tt’s awfully nice of you; but I couldn’t 
think of it.” 

“Tut-tut! I'll just turn you over to Mrs. 
Hubbard and let her handle you.’ Mrs. Hub- 
bard was waiting in an automobile. ‘‘ You 
get right in here,” she exclaimed; ‘‘we’ll 
talk about it later.” 

Robert got in. An hour later, bathed and 
freshly and comfortably clothed, he was 
sitting with Mrs. Hubbard on the piazza 
overlooking the sea. 

“Well, young man,” she said, “the last I 
heard, you were way out West somewhere.” 

“ Collack—to be exact.” 

“And what has brought you here?” 
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“Laziness, love of the sea, and the need 
of a quiet vacation.” 

“How long do you expect to stay?” 

“‘A day, perhaps; perhaps two or three 
weeks.” 

“You’re going to stay with us. There’s 
plenty of room, and you can come and go 
as youlike; but here you stay—that’s final! 
Know anybody here?” 

“Possibly I may find a friend in the 
crowd.” 

“Perhaps you may. She’s coming to 
dinner to-night.’’ Robert laughed. ‘You 
can’t fool me!”” Mrs. Hubbard went on, 
looking at him very sternly. “I know what 
you’re here for.” 

“And you’re willing to provide shelter 
for me, knowing that?” 

“Why not? You’re welcome to her if 
you can get her. I’ve given up trying to 
get her married. She’s worth having.” 

Mrs. Hubbard went inside; and as she 
went she was pondering! Was it possible 
that that niece of hers had been waiting all 
these years for Robert Franklin? Probably 
not; but it would be just like her! 

“T wonder whether this has gone further 
than I know,” she thought. 

Before she returned, Harriet came walk- 
ing across the lawn. She had no idea in the 
world that Robert was within a thousand 
miles until she came face to face with him 
as she turned at the steps. 

“Well, well! Isn’t this nice?’’ she cried. 
She might have parted from him an hour 
before, for all one could have told from her 
voice; but she smiled that broad, crooked 
smile of hers. ‘‘ When did you get here?” — 

“‘An hour or so ago.” 

“Why didn’t Aunt Alice tell me you were 
coming?”’ 

“ Aunt Alice didn’t know it. Naturally I 
didn’t either.” 

“Didn’t know you were coming?” 

“Not here—to this house. I was cap- 
tured on the way; and I don’t know 
whether I ought to stay or not.” 

“T should if I were you. They have 
awfully good things to eat!” ; 

“That’s sweet of you, my dear!” Mrs, 
Hubbard’s voice came through the door. 
“Perhaps you would like to have some 
them; dinner is ready.” 

During dinner Mrs. Hubbard watched 
them. She was sure of Robert; he had 
confessed, to all intents and purposes, that 
afternoon. But the girl was another matter. 

She didn’t know, and she wanted to 
know whether at last something was 


they had been writing letters or seeing 
each other and she knew nothing about 
it. But then, the girl was a puzzle 

she had never understood that side of 


““Wouldn’t it be queer,’’she though 
“if he turned out to be the man, aftel 
all the chances she has had? And I’m 
not sure she’d be so far wrong.”” Mrs, 
Hubbard was no snob. ! 

While the lady was turning these 
thoughts over in her mind, her eyes 
were wandering about and eventually 
spied a ring on Robert’s finger. Her 


first thought was that Robert wasn’t the > 
sort of man she should expect to wear a ring 


Then she had a vague idea that she had s 
that ring before. The more she thought of 
it, the more sure she was that the ring wa 
no stranger to her. It took some time f 


that it had been her father’s. 
Robert Franklin gotten it? The only 
to find out was to ask him. 
“Robert Franklin,” she said, 
did you get that ring?” % 
The question came from a clear sky and 
Robert groaned inwardly. No one had ever 


“where 


known who had given it to him. He had | 
never understood why it had been given to — 


him; perhaps it had been a bit of momen- 
tary girlish sentiment—certainly it had 


been no more. He had worn it so long that — 


it seemed a part of him. But the question 
had to be answered, and he had presence of 
mind enough not to lo. — across the table 
at Harriet. aN 

“Nice ring, isn’t it?” , 

“That’s not what I asked you.” 

“So it isn’t. I was simply trying to re- 
member where I did get it. Let me see.” — 

“You know perfectly well where you 
got it.” 

“So I do. I remember now; it was ina 


_pawnshop in Chicago.” 


“Tt was not!” ‘ 
“Wasn’t it? Soit wasn’t. I think I had 


it made in—in Kansas City. I found the — 


stone in—let me see, where did I find that 
(Continued on Page 45) - 


really going to happen or not. Perhaps — 


her. q 
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Good Tires Are Built — Not Just Made 
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Tire building has its engineering problems. 


A good tire must bear numberless stresses and strains 
—shifting tension—unexpected blows—forces which 


_may be measured in thousands of pounds. 


_A good tire must be perfectly balanced. 
Like all United States Tires, ‘Royal Cords’ are good 


| tires. Carcass and tread are scientifically and exactly 


For passenger cars —‘Royal 
Cord,’ ‘Nobby,’ ‘Chain,’ ‘Usco’ 
and ‘Plain.’ Also tires for 
Motor Trucks, Motorcycles, 
Bicycles and Aéroplanes. 


A 


proportioned and built into the structure of the tire to 
sive longest wear. 


Layer on layer of powerful little cords impregnated 
with live rubber, give ‘Royal Cords’ greatest strength, 
endurance and buoyant elasticity. 


Each individual ‘Royal Cord’ will demonstrate its 
value in greater dependability and lower mileage cost. 


| United States Tubes and Tire 


Accessories Have All the Sterling 
Worth and Wear that Make United 
States Tires Supreme. 
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A Trickle 


of Power 
—ora lorrent 


Rea your conviction that ‘Big 


Power means constant expense. 


With Two Power-Ranges, you may send 
the power to your rear wheels in a tiny 
trickle—or, if need be, in a rushing torrent. 


For the every-day utility-driving you 
use a trickle of power in a soft, smooth, 
even flow and operate with no more ex- 
pense than if you had no big reserve of 
power and speed. 


For the occasional distance-driving you 
have eighty horse power—ready on the 
instant, to level the steepest grades—to 
make time laugh at distance—to vie with 
any contender no matter what its ‘‘class.” 


For utility-driving you have an excess 
of agility and smoothness—with economy. 


For distance-driving you have an excess 
of power and speed—unhampered. 


Let the Peerless dealer show you the 
satisfaction of owning one car which com- 
bines these opposite virtues— which charms 
you with its ‘dual personality.” 


Seven Passenger Touring 


12090 


Roadster $2550 Coupé $3050 
Sporting Roadster $2490 
Sedan $3250 Limousine $3690 


All prices f. o. b. Cleveland 
subject to change without notice 


The Peerless Motor Car Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

stone? Oh, I remember—in Utah, in a 
copper mine. Green is a copper color; you 
know copper turns green. I’ll explain the 
chemical reaction if it will interest you.’ 

“T’m interested in knowing where you 
got that ring. Are you going to tell me?” 

“Not if I can help it.” 

“Ashamed to tell, are you?” 

Robert smiled. 

“No; not ashamed,”’ he said. 

Then Harriet laughed. 

“T gave it to him when he left college. 
He had been awfully nice to me, and I 


didn’t want him to forget me. It was one of 


grandfather’s.”’ 

She said it just as she would have said 
she had given a child a stick of candy; but 
Robert’s face was all the colors of the rain- 
bow. 

“ Apparently your scheme worked,” said 


‘Mrs. Hubbard. 


Fortunately dinner was over; they went 
out and no more was said of the ring. They 
played bridge; and at ten o’clock Robert 
walked home with Harriet. 

“How long are you going to stay?” she 


ed. 
“That depends on how long you are nice 


“Haven't I always been nice to you?” 
“You have; will you promise to keep it 
wf ” ; 


“Tf you deserve it.” 


__“Naturally I’ll try to; I haven’t come 


three thousand miles just to start a fight. 
So far as I know, you and the Hubbards are 


_ the only people I know in the entire state. 


“Tt is wonderful here, isn’t it? You are 
used to it, but it is the first time I have 
seen the ocean for nearly ten years. The 
lakes are big enough; but there is no salt in 
them or in the air. It makes me wish that I 
were a gentleman of leisure and could stay 
here all summer.” 

“Can’t you?” 

“No; I’m stealing a few days, or maybe 
afew weeks. Are you playing tennis or golf 
or canoeing with me to-morrow morning?” 

“Tm sorry; but I’m painting with Gor- 
don Norrie.” 

“Good heavens! Is Gordie here? I 

ought he was an architect in New York.” 

“ e ase 
“And found the life too narrowing, too 
confining?”’ 

“T don’t know, I’m sure. I am told he 
was doing very well.” 

“One bathes here, I suppose.” 

“Tt is done.” 

“About twelve?” 

“ About.” 

“And what shall we do to-morrow after- 
noon?” 

“T was going somewhere with Mrs. 
Stevens in her car.”’ 

“You haven’t your engagement pad 
with you, have you?” 

“oc Wh 2 ” 


“T'd like to tear it up! Does the hamlet 
offer entertainment of an evening?” 

“Movies—of a sort; but I’m having 
dinner with someone to-morrrow night— 
Mrs. Norrie, I think.’’ 

“So Gordie’s mother is with us, too? 
How delightful!” 

“Don’t make fun of Gordie; he’s very 
nice,” 

“Nice is the word, exactly. Gordie is my 
idea of a very pretty toy.” 

“Tf you’re going to be unpleasant I’ll be 
cross.” ‘ 

“Don’t! I can be cross enough for two. 
Perhaps I should have told you I was com- 
ing and asked you to save an hour or twoa 
week for me.’ 

“Why didn’t you?” 

“T never thought of it; perhaps I didn’t 
have time. I got your letter, looked at the 
calendar, saw it was August seventh; and 
I’ve been going ever since. I came so fast I 
suppose I forgot that a telegram would 

ve come faster.” 

“There’s that old August seventh! How 
long do you expect my curiosity to last?” 

“Can automobiles be bought about 
here?” 

: Hig curiosity isn’t as healthy as it used 
0 be.” 

“Because, if they can, maybe I’ll get 

one.’ 

“Mrs. Hubbard will lend you one; she 

has several.” 

“T think I’ll get a yellow one—to match 
your hair.” 

_ What are you going to do with it?” 

Or green—to match your eyes. Take 
you and Gordie to ride, of course. Has 
Gordie a telephone?” 

“Yes. Why?” 
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“Because I think I’ll call him up and see 
whether I can borrow you for to-morrow 
morning.” 

“You can use my car all you want to.” 

“Do you go with it?” 

““Sometimes.”” 

“T couldn’t think of using jt without 
you.” 

“We can arrange that later.” 

“Let’s play golf to-morrow morning—if 
I can fix Gordie.” 

“Very well; come in and do your tele- 
phoning. Perhaps I’d better talk to Gor- 

on. 

“Suppose you leave Gordon tome. You 
might not be able to resist his dulcet 
voice. . . . Hello, Gordon! This is Bob 
Franklin; . . . What? .|.-. ¥es, really; 
and ” A minute later Robert hung up 
the receiver. ‘‘He’s perfectly crazy to see 
me and so glad I’m here; and of course he’ll 
let you off; and he’s a perfect dear and a 
perfectly wonderful little liar. ‘Front, ice 
water to thirty-seven!’”’ 

“Robert, I won’t have you make fun of 
him!” 

“Till my dying day it cannot be other- 
wise; it just can’t! But he’s harmless.” 

“Front, ice water” was a joke of long 
standing, originally perpetrated because of 
Gordon’s anxiety to constantly serve the 
ladies, as a bell boy does when tips are 
forthcoming. But Harriet was not to be 
put off. 

““He’s one of my best friends.” 

“Thus saving you from being an abso- 
lutely perfect woman. A perfect woman 
would be a terrible thing, wouldn’t she?” 

“Just because you’re not like him doesn’t 
mean v 

“T understand; also, I appreciate the 
compliment.”’ 

“You insist on being horrid!’ 

“T insist on believing Gordie to be an 
annoying sissy. If you didn’t like him I 
should never think of him. As you do, 
I dislike him emphatically—if you insist on 
my being frank.” 

“I don’t remember insisting on any- 
thing of the sort.”’ 

“True! But I have a proposition to 
make: Would you be glad to have me like 
Gordie and be awfully nice when he’s 
round?” 

“Of course I should.” 

“Then I will, if you will promise you’ll 
never marry him.” 

“Good night.” 

“Not yet.” 

“Yes; it’s late.’’ 

“Shall I come for you to-morrow morn- 
ing—or what?” 

“Come here and we’ll paddle to the Golf 
Club. Good night.” 

“Good night. How about Gordie?” 

“T’ll make no promises.”’ There was a 
considerable interval of silence. ‘But 
Bob “4 

“ec Ties 

“T don’t expect to.”” And the door closed. 

Robert walked back to the Hubbards’. 
Perhaps she really had promised. Her voice 
had made it sound that way. 

The next morning they played golf, 
bathed, went canoeing in the afternoon and 
to dinner with Mrs. Norrie in the evening. 
The next morning they went to Portland in 
her car, shopping. That afternoon they 
played golf and she promised to canoe with 
him in the evening. 

Harriet had not changed; it seemed to 
him as though she had not even grown 
older. Only once during those two days had 
he seen in her the slightest sign of anything 
more than ordinary friendship, and that 
had been when he told her about Roland 
Hubbard. Then she had smiled and said: 
“The mills of the gods, Bob! With anyone 
else it would be sweet revenge; but I don’t 
think it is that to you. But if he is to be 
made of some use I am very glad that you 
are—well, the guardian angel.’ It had 
been small consolation; but he had taken 
what consolation he could from it. 

He wondered whether Harriet had made 
up her mind to remaina spinster; hethought 
it must be so, for, if she had intended to 
marry, surely there had been many oppor- 
tunities, many very attractive ones. 

The feeling of despair that had gripped 
his heart while coming on the train from 
Boston grew stronger and stronger. The 
more he saw of her the more he knew there 
could be no chance of her taking him when 
she had refused to take so many men better 
than he. Gordon Norrie’s name, when she 
spoke it, had sent those horrible words 
flashing through his mind: ‘‘You are not 
her kind!”’ And all the king’s horses and all 
the king’s men couldn’t make him her kind. 
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The old circle, the circle of blood, of fam- 
ily, still existed; the fortifications were still 
unscalable. It seemed to him they were 
even stronger. 

There was always about her some note 
of toleration toward him—a suggestion that 
she liked him, that she appreciated that he 
was a good man, that she was willing to be 
a good friend of his; but he must always 
understand that it could be nothing more, 
that she occupied heights which he could 
never hope to reach. 

She had given him her time and had 
promised him more; but she had done it be- 
cause he had come so far to see her and was 
soon to leave. It was the lazy summer- 
time, when the bars were down; and she 
was drifting along, forgetting serious things, 
letting affairs shape themselves as they 
would. But it was only for a few short 
weeks. Then the old order would be estab- 
lished again and she would go back to her 
world and he to his; and that would be the 
end of it. 

Robert understood. Somehow he thought 
of Donald, who in the old days ran the 
local and now took the crack express out 
of Chicago. He had no better friend than 
Donald; but there was always the gulf. 
When he went with Donald their paths were 
Donald’s paths; when he talked with 
Donald they talked of Donald’s world, not 
of Robert’s. The gulf was there; they both 
knew it was there, and they ignored it. 
There was the same gulf between him and 
Harriet, and that gulf could for one short 
moment be ignored, but never could it be 
crossed. 

Once or twice, when he had talked with 
Mrs. Hubbard, it seemed as though there 
might be hope for him; as though he im- 
agined the gulf where none existed. Then 
for an hour his hopes would rise till he met 
Harriet again; and then down they went 
once more. 

At the end of the second day he had ac- 
cepted the inevitable; decided that he 
would stay on for ten days, taking what 
happiness he could from being with her, 
and then go back to the West, forget, and 
fight out his career along the lines which 
had been fixed by fate or ancestry, or what- 
ever it was. 

There was a certain small comfort in 
accepting defeat. It was a great load off 
his mind. Realization, as always, was not 
so bad as anticipation. He would bow 
down before her, let her put her heel on his 
neck and tread as heavily or gently as she 
cared to do; she could not hurt him any 
more. In this frame of mind he set out to 
do his bowing. 

He left the Hubbards’ piazza and walked 
across the field toward the Allens’. Har- 
riet was waiting for him. 

“‘Let’s go to the rocks,” she said. “The 
tide is almost out and we’d have a hard 
time getting back if we went up the river.” 

“Rocks it is. Have you a rug?” 

“Tm sitting on it.” 

He took it and they walked northward 
to where the granite cliffs rose out of the 


sea. 

“Tl show you a wonderful place,” she 
said. 

She led him to a niche in the rocks, and 
he arranged the rug for her. 

“Mr. Gordon Norrie designed this, I 
imagine.” 

“That sounds as though you meant to be 
unpleasant.” » 

“The thought is unpleasant to me.” 

“Why do you dislike him?” 

“T don’t; I’d be very fond of him if he 
didn’t insist on disguising himself as a 
man.” 

“Now I know you’re being unpleasant. 
If you’re going to be like that I won’t stay. 
Besides, I thought we’d agreed on that 
subject.” ’ 

“Humble, as ever, I apologize. He’s the 
acme of manly perfection.” 

“Don’t be cross; I don’t like sarcasm 
any better than calling names straight out. 
Besides, I’m weary, tired, and a little bad- 
tempered myself; I want to be cheered 


‘““What’s the trouble?” 

“Not a thing; just ordinary bad temper, 
as usual.” 

“Ha, ha! Beautiful night. Do you like 
mountains?” 

“Not so much as this. Why?” 

“Nothing; I have a few private moun- 
tains of my own that are very beautiful. 
Majestic is the common word, I believe.’’ 

“T’ve seen some from the train, of course; 
but that’s all—except the Adirondacks.” 


“Ant hills! My mountains always make | 
me happy. They make me think of you.” | 
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Spat bicycle beautiful! Your 
dealer can now supply it in 
either the Crown, America or 
Adlake model. 

A snow-pure white head al- 
ways identifies these bicycles 
beautiful. Seethepatented dart 
finish on this white head. 

For greatest riding ease there 
is-the genuine, patented one- 
piece Fauber Crank Hanger— 
trouble-proof, sweet running, al- 
ways efficient. 

Visit the Crown, America or Adlake 
dealer in your town. They are good 


men to know. Look for the trade 
symbols shown above. 


Great Western Manufacturing Co. 
La Porte, Indiana 
World’s Largest Makers of Bicycles 


This snow - white head with patent dart 
finish on every Crown, America or Adlake 
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HE G-E Floodlight Projector 
directs a powerful beam of light 
over a large area. At the Hog Island 
shipyard alone, more than 1,000 G-E 
Projectors are making night work as 
productive as work done in broad 
daylight. 


To Keep Enemy Agents Away 

Factories, warehouses, shipyards, 
drydocks and loading piers are being 
watched by the “‘enemy within.” 
Spies do their work at night under 
cover of darkness. Nothing will 
discourage and disperse them as 
effectively as “‘a barrageof LIGHT.” 

Lighting Patriotic Signs 

Here again, G-E Floodlighting 
will do its bit to make the Liberty 
Loan, Red Cross, and other Govern- 
ment advertising signs more effec- 
tive at night than by day. 

G-E Floodlight Projectors are 
quickly installed—five distinct types 
—inexpensive to purchase and op- 
erate—easily connected to lighting 
circuit. Copper-backed, glass reflect- 
ors—an exclusive G-E feature. Write 
for Floodlighting literature. Address 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


GE 


Floodlight 


(6) Proj ectors 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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“Do they, really? Isuspect you're going 
to say something unpleasant again. Go 
ahead.” 

“Not particularly. They are very big. 
When I stand in the valley and look up, 
miles up in the air, at the snow on their 
peaks, I feel as though I were the smallest 
organism in the world. That’s why they 
make me think of you.” 

“T don’t quite understand; tell me some 
more.” 

“That’s the way you make me feel.” 

“Goodness gracious, you are in a fine 
humor! I came out here to find peace and 
quiet—to say nothing of being cheered up.” 

“Why don’t you try cheering me up?” 

“Impossible! Besides, I’m too lazy; let’s 
don’t talk.” 

“All right; you sleep and I’ll smoke.” 

“You remind me of a mountain I saw 
once.” 

“ae Yes? ” 

““Uh-huh—volcano.” 

“You’renotsuddenly objecting tosmoke, 
are you?” - 

“No; but it frightened me.” 

““Where was it?” 

“Ttaly.2” 

“‘Was she shooting fire?” 

“No; but I was afraid it might. I seem 
to affect volcanoes that way.” 

He laughed. As she spoke, the same old 
bantering sweetness was in her voice; that 
wonderful note which he loved so much, 
and which over and over again had sub- 
dued him when she had tormented him 
almost beyond endurance. No matter to 
what extreme she had driven him, when 
she spoke in that wonderful soft voice and 
smiled her crooked smile he would be all 
hers again, her adoring slave; she could 
twist him round her finger. 

But to-night it was different; he was 
through—through being her slave; and he 
was going to have a little Declaration of 
Independence all hisown. But he laughed; 
he couldn’t help it. 

“Same old Harriet!” he said. “Get me 
all nice and mad, and then smooth me over 
with a little word and that tantalizing smile 
of yours. But it won’t work any more. I’m 
not going to be hypnotized by it ever 
again. I’m going to stay mad when you 
make me mad or cross or unpleasant— 
whatever you call it.” 

“‘But, Bob, I never made you cross in my 
life. I’ve always been specially nice to you.” 

““Which is what makes me mad.” 

“How do you expect me to understand 
that?” 

“T don’t—or, rather, I do; you under- 
stand perfectly well.” 

“‘T believe you’re crazy again.” 

“Harriet, that’s just what I’m not. I’m 
sane at last. You’ve been dangling, like 
that well-known bunch of grapes, just 
above me for years; but, unlike the grapes, 
you can talk. You’ve told me to keep on 
jumping, that some day I’d be able to jump 
high enough, when you knew perfectly 
well I never could. I don’t blame you a 
bit—it’s a woman’s sport; but I’m not go- 
ing to jump any more. You have been good 
to me—very good, if, unknowing, you have 
been very cruel. I have been foolish—am- 
bition has carried me away; but my folly 
is at anend. I understand how, finally, as I 
understood yearsago; though then I hoped, 
when I should not have hoped.” 

He struck a match, intending to light his 
pipe. As the flame glared up he glanced at 
her face, wondering whether she would 
show any sign of sorrow. She was not look- 
ing at him, but away.into the darkness; 
and he saw a very sad face and eyes that 
were ashine with tears. The match burned 
lower and lower, and finally he dropped it, 
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unused. He sat very still, gazing at her, 
dim in the night’s darkness. And again she 
won; won with silence and two small tears. 

There was no use—no use in fighting. 
He had no weapon that would prevail 
against her; no force with which to con- 
quer himself. She was supreme and he 
must submit to her. He could not have 
her, but he could have the memory of her; 
he could always look upward at her in her 
high place, knowing that he had aimed high, 
and that, though he had missed the mark, 
he never had nor ever could aim at a lower 
one or one less bright. The longing for her 
came back stronger than it had ever been. 
But still he said nothing. Finally she spoke: 

“You don’t mean that, Bob.” 

“No; ?donot mean that. I spoke like the 
fool Iam; like anill-bred brute. I’m sorry.” 

Then they both sank into silence again, 
until he said: 

“You remember when I told you I loved 
you, at the end of college? Perhaps I was 
the first man who ever told you that, be- 
cause we were very young then; and per- 
haps you do remember.” 

“Yes; I remember.” 

“T love you more now—very much 
more. I should not have thought it possible 
that I could love you more than I did then. 
But I did think, then, with the enthusiasm 
of youth, that there was nothing I could not 
do; nothing I could not accomplish. But 
disillusionment has come with the years— 
now that I am old, terribly old; I’m over 
thirty now, you know. I shall keep on lov- 
ing you, taking such crumbs as I can gather 
on the way; and I think it must be sweeter 
to love you and never have you than to 
have any other woman.” 

“You can say awfully nice things when 
you want to, Bob.” 

‘‘Lord knows I want to; but they always 
sound silly when I try to.” 

“Are you all cheered up?” 

sé Yes 

“Then say something more nice.” 

“T love you! That’s all I know how to 
say now.” 

“T’ve heard that before. Say something 
new.” 

“Tsn’t that enough?” 

Ssattne 

‘‘What more is there to say?” 

“‘Now look here, Bob; I’ve been friends 
with you for a dozen years and I’ve taught 
you almost as many things as you’ve taught 
me—not quite, but almost. But there are 
a few things I won’t do or teach you to 
do—even you.” 

“T’m not in the frame of mind to learn 
things, anyway. I want to sit here and 
listen to you.” 

“T’m not going to say another word! 
Yes, Iam; I’m going to give you some ad- 
vice. You don’t know how to ask a girl to 
marry you. You’re the worst specimen of 
a lover I ever heard of. When you’ve got- 
ten over loving me, and love somebody 
else, you'll find it a handy thing to know. 
Come here; sit down beside me and I'll 
give you a lesson.” : 

“Don’t tease too much, Harriet; it sort 
of hurts.” 

“Suffering is good for you. Come along! 
That’s it. My nameis Sophie Smith; don’t 
forget that. Now!” 

, , Harriet! Haven’t you any heart at all, 
girl?” 

“Nary a heart! Say ‘Sophie.’” 

“T’ll say no ‘Sophie.’”’ 

“Say ‘Sophie!’” 

““« Sophie,’ then!’’ 

“*T love you!’” 

“Stop it!” 

“Say ‘Sophie, I love you!’” 

‘Harriet, I love you!” 
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“That’s it; fine! Call her Harriet if you 
like. Now take Sophie’s hand; here it is. 
Remember, Sophie is not difficile. Say 
‘Sophie, I have always loved you and shall 
always love you!’ Then what do you do?” 

“You devil!” 

““More names—nice names! Now you 
say ‘Sophie, will you marry me?’ Won’t 
you say that? Then listen to me; I'll do 
it.’ And, lowering her voice as far as 
she could, she said: ‘‘‘Harriet’—no, no; 
‘Sophie!’ ’’—her voice came up high then— 
“¢will you marry me?’ Remember, Sophie 
is crazy about you! I’m Sophie. ‘Oh, 
Robert !’—Sophie whispers like that—‘Oh, 
Robert!’ And you—now what do you do?” 

“Tf you don’t stop I’ll go mad!” 

“Come; learn your lesson! What do 
you do now? Answer me—that’s a good 
boy!” But there was no answer. “You 
kiss her, Bob! Don’t you hear me? You 
kiss her!” 

The moon rose and found them there. It 
was an old moon, of very little use to lovers; 
and it rose very late. 

““So that’s what August seventh means, 
is it?” she said. 

“Yes, that was the beginning of the first 
part; this is the beginning of the second 
part. And oh, what a beginning, Harriet!” 

“‘Before that beginning goes any further 
there must be a promise—a real, honest, 
positive, serious, ironclad promise.’’ 

“Tl promise; what is it?” 

“You know lots of married people, Bobh— 
of course.” 

“A few.” 

“And you know that, when they are 
very happy, the husband always has an 
everlasting joke which he tries to tease his 
wife with.” 

“Has he?”? 

“Yes: he has! He always says that his 
wife pursued him, captured him, proposed 
to him. You are never to say, or even 
think, anything like that as long as you 
live; it’s too near the truth!” 


The October sun was sinking below the 
mountain tops at Collack. They stood on 
the edge of the gorge, looking upward at 
the gorgeous sky and sparkling snow. 

“Oh, Bob,” she said, “I never saw any- 
thing half so beautiful!” 

“T told you that those peaks were very 
like you.” 

“And there are no volcanoes?” 

“Not one; they are all very peaceful. 
The sky, too, is like a certain member of the 
family.” 

“You—pure gold?” 

“No, silly; not gold. Look! In all that 
red do you see that yellow streak?” 

“Robert! Are you going to forget your 
promise?” 

But she was smiling and he kissed her— 
kissed her crooked smile. 

“And they say,” she whispered, “that 
people don’t love each other till they have 
been married two or three years!” 

“All right, perhaps they don’t; but, 
young woman, I feel somehow as though 
you and I had a running start.” 

Close together they stood and watched 
the colors in the sky change with the set- 
ting sun. 

“You’ve never told me when you began 
to care for me,” he said. “It didn’t begin 
the night on the rocks, did it?” 

She looked up at him,shaking her head. He 


thought he saw a tiny blush on her cheeks, ~ 


“August seventh!” she laughed. 

“Which August seventh?” 

“Oh, Bob, look! It’s all crimson and 
gold! ‘The snow is on fire!’ 


(THE END) 
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No Spy Dare Come Near 


HE new arm of the service—Floodlighting. A barrage of in- 
tense light no enemy dare penetrate is protecting our vital in- 
dustries. By widening the area of patrol, by relieving men for other 
service, it is doing its bit. 

The high-powered Edison MAZDA C Lamp made Floodlighting 
possible, and this is only one of its important applications to war- 


time needs. American industry surely owes a large debt to the 
development of this lamp. 


Night work, indoors or out, no longer need be hampered by lack 
of light. Edison MAZDA Lamps will turn danger into safety, slug- 
gishness into speed and will practically turn night into day at any 
plant engaged in night production. 


Ask your electric light company or nearest MAZDA Lamp Agent 
for details. Our engineers are at their service. Edison MAZDA C 
Lamps are supplied in sizes from 75 to 1000 watts and have six 
times the efficiency of the carbon lamp. 


Edison Lamp Works of General Electric Company 


Harrison, New Jersey 
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Why Steel Chains Are 
the Superior of Iron 


The insistence on maintained output in all 
active industries has intensified the care 
usually given to the purchase of sprocket 
chain for conveying, transmission and ele- 
vating purposes. 


The more reliable such chains are, the more 
can you depend on maintaining output at the 
set standard of cost. 


Rex Steel Chain is giving a materially better 
and more economical service than even the 
best iron chain we make. 


Steel chains are the superior of iron. 


Sudden and excessive impact strains do not 
break or permanently bend Rex Steel Chains 
as they may bend or break even the best iron. 


Their durability is further increased by case- 
hardened pins and bushings made by our 
Levalley process. Although a few years ago 
steel chains constituted only a small part of 
our output, today twenty-two per cent of our 
chain output is Rex Steel Chain. 


The ratio is increasing, for the care in pur- 
chasing sprocket chain is increasing. 


We furnish Rex Chains of every size and 
style for all types of equipment. 


Rex Traveling Water Screens, Rex Concrete Mixers, 
Rex Sprockets, Rex Elevators and Conveyors. 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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Rex Steel Chain is used 
with Buckets, Slats, 
Flights and Scrapers for 
handling Coal, Ashes, 
Pulp, Fertilizer, Grain, 
Stone, Sand and Gravel 


Without attachments it is 
used for transmission pur- 
poses in Saw Mills, Auto- 
mobile Factories, Canning 
Factories, Sugar Mills 
and Munitions Plants 


——~<>— 


You can secure standard 
Rex Sprocket Chain of 
any style or type, either 
from distributors or 
direct, for every trans- 
mission and conveyor need 
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tr. . Tricks of the Hunter’s Trade=The Call 


“A. NATIVE of the Mississippi or Ar- 
[kansas bottoms, even to-day, makes 

his turkey call out of a piece of cane, 
sucking through it precisely as grandpa did 
with his bone caller. There are yet other 
men, geniuses in their way, who call with 
the unassisted mouth. There are but few 
men who can call turkeys in this way. 
Others employ the leaf. of the cane held be- 
tween their fingers. These, however, are 
the works of genius alone, and may not be 
approached artistically or imitated com- 


mercially. 
- The fault of the average turkey call and 
the turkey caller is that the latter calls too 
much, too frequently and too insistently. 
The real artist has learned poise and repose. 
- If you desire to make a turkey call of 
your own you may do so by taking a piece 
of hard wood, such as maple, and boring it 
out with an inch bit. Upon the end of this 
tube so formed make a bell — say oneand a 
alf inches—across the mouth. This is your 
sounding board, just as the thin edges of 
cedar made the sounding board in the calls 
mentioned above. Make your mouthpiece 
of bone or cane, or even of wood if you like; 
very few are made:of horn. It is the drawn 
air that makes the shell-like sides of the 
mouthpiece vibrate. A real hunter can 
make such a call which will work—some- 
times. The commercial call sold over the 
counter does—sometimes. 
Another form of the box call is made of 
the favorite wood, cedar—say three or 
four inches long, with the sides dressed 
own and a piece of slate inlaid at the bot- 
tom, so it will carry conveniently. Rub the 
edges. of the box with the piece of slate and 
note well the resultant vibration. 
' Still another call is made in something 
like the same fashion from a shallow box 
with thin edges; but this is operated with- 
out any other additional piece. Rub the 
edges of this box along the barrel or stock 
of your gun. They will vibrate. If you are 
very expert you may perhaps imitate a 
turkey call successfully in this -way— 
sometimes. It is better than no call at all. 
Ifyou are disposed to annex actual wild 
urkey to your own gun it will usually be 
money in your pocket or turkey in your 
ck if you employ some native to operate 
the call for you. In all likelihood you will 
find the native using a small piece of cane 
to-day which, from long practice, he has 
learned to master. .It is rarely you will see 
a commercially made turkey call used in 
real turkey country. 


The Secret of Success 


Of course, if you are hunting turkeys and 


muzzle of his gun, to give him the elevation 
for his gun sight in the dim light of night, 
when it is difficult to tell whether or not 
one is deep enough in the rear sight. 

In this form of turkey hunting quite 
often half or sometimes more of a flock 
might be shot out of the trees before the 
confused survivors would take to wing and 
fly out into the darkness—a thing they 
seemed to dread very much. Sometimes 
they would gather in the morning to a well- 
used call. 

In olden times, when the rabbit hunter or 
quail hunter worked in the wintertime on 
the snow with his bird dog, he would, in 
any of several states that have not seen a 
wild turkey for years, possibly run across 
the trail of a flock of feeding turkeys. It 
was not an unusual thing for the bird dog 
to point these birds after they had taken 
hiding in brush heaps or undergrowth. 

Still another form of turkey hunting, and 
one I fancy to have been the highest form 
known in the art, was that of walking down 
a wild turkey in the snow. A big gobbler, 
when frightened by a pursuer, would be 
apt to travel twenty or thirty miles in the 
course of a day. To follow his track 
patiently, hour after hour, over all kinds of 
country, knowing that every once in a while 
the turkey had taken fright and put on a 
little extra speed, and finally to run him 
down, helpless under a brush heap, unable 
to go farther—that was a form of sport 
practiced when men were perhaps better 
able to travel than most shooters are 
to-day. We should consider it a slow form 
of getting meat. Sometimes grandpa had 
no better way. 


The Art of Calling Ducks 


A form of turkey shooting I have seen 
successfully practiced was much like the 
method employed by market shooters who 
shoot ruffed grouse in the Northern pine 
woods. They use a spaniel or some little 
yelping cur to run the birds up into the 
trees and bark at them. The best turkey 
dog I ever saw was half bulldog. He would 
tree turkeys and hold them, never opening 
on any other trail except that of these great 
birds. 

It was, of course, as simple and more 
murderous to shoot them out of the trees in 
the daytime than it would be to do the same 
work at night. By killing the lower birds 
first, however, it was sometimes possible to 
get a number of birds at one time, as the 
great creatures seemed to be confused and 
disinclined to take wing. Once scattered by 
day, the call would not gather them. 

The art of calling ducks is a far more 


this hole in the barrel of your call. Split 
the plug in two, saw off the upper half of 
one half, and hollow out a groove in the 
remaining half, this groove running almost 
to the top, where it tapers out, rounded. 
This groove may be about the size of a third 
of the section of a lead pencil. 

Now cover this groove with a thin tongue 
of copper or brass, made of sheet metal, 
a little thinner at the top than it is at the 
bottom. Put this tongue over your groove 
and wedge it into the piece of the barrel by 
means of the remaining half of the plug. 
You insert this from the rear end of the 
barrel and fasten it there, wedged with the 
sawed portion of your plug. 

Now blow in at the mouth end of the 
cylinder and you will find that you have a 
vibrating note produced by the metal 
tongue, which breaks the air current of 
your breath. The remainder of the barrel 
of the call is your sounding board. You 
adjust the tone by pushing the plug wedge 
in or out and by pushing the metal tongue 
itself up or down along the groove you have 
made in half of the plug. In all turkey calls 
you suck in your breath. In all duck calls 
you blow it out. 

This is the principle employed in all 
commercial duck calls and in all those 
amateur calls that sometimes are so much 
better than the best commercial product. 
A good call is more or less of a freak. Al- 
most any old market hunter or marsh rat 
you have met in the historic duck marshes 
had in his possession a call he had made for 
himself. If you bought his own private 
call, very likely you had to pay him five 
dollars, or even ten. It was cheap at that, 
provided you ever learned to operate it as 
well as its original fabricator. 

If you will go into any sporting-goods 
store just before the opening of the duck 
season you will hear all kinds of squawking 
and yelping going on. The clerk is trying 
to sell some amateur a duck call under the 
fond belief that all he has to do is to take it 
out into a marsh and begin to squawk. 
Usually the more he squawks the fewer 
ducks approach him. Try saying into the 
call: Kerr-r-r, Kerr-r, Kerr-r!—for deep- 
water ducks; or Kitty-kitty-kitty!— 


rapidly—for the mallard feeding all. | 


These are not all, but are staple calls. 


Whistling for Yellowlegs 


The art of duck calling, however, like 
that of turkey calling, at its best is really a 
very difficult and somewhat refined one, 
and there are not many men who actually 
master it. It is waning now in practice, 
with the passing of the wild fowl in our 
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Men! Superior is the sure win- 
ner in the comfort market. 


In on the floor, or out on the 
course, the active man’s un- 
derwear puts more punch in 
your game right from the 
get-a-way. 

Just run your eye over these 
prices and you'll choose your 


THE PERFECT UNION SUIT 


employing an artificial call you will not usual one and far simpler than that of tur- country. At one time the height of duck either in 

hide in any sort of blind or behind a log or key calling. Almost any duck hunter will calling was practiced in the flooded timber- Bodecttti Knitted 
behind the trunk of a tree; but, on the carry with him into his blind a duck call or ands along the Mississippi River bottoms. oay-ritting nitte 
contrary, you will sit out in the open, di- squawker. There are different forms ofthis, To these places mallards once resorted in Soft, light,ecruand white ) $1.50 to 
rectly in front of the tree and facing the made by different concerns and sold gen- great numbers to feed upon the acorns or | cottons . ee $2.00 
direction from which you expect your tur- erally in the sporting-goods trade. The other food found there. Summer weight, ecru, | $2.50 to 
keys to approach. This will leave you in a typical duck call is made, in effect, of two The duck hunter would seat himself | cream and white lisles .f $3.00 


position to fire with the least possible 


parts—the bell, or sounding board, and the 


upon a log and, using no decoys whatever, 


Mercerized lisles and ) $3.00 to 


motion. The slightest move will be certain mouthpiece. The sounding-board portion begin to call, imitating the note of the mal-_ silkateens $4.00 
to catch the turkey’s eye. may be bell-muzzled or may be a straight lard hen while feeding or disporting her- Summer weight wor- ! $3.00 to 
The secret of success, therefore, is in cylinder, of either wood or metal. The self. He usually selected his stand, or blind, steds . pelea? <4). $6.00 


remaining absolutely motionless — espe- 
cially after you have heard an answer to the 
call. I know of no more painful and trying 
occupation than trying to sit absolutely 
motionless against the trunk of a tree in the 
Taw dawn of a March morning in turkey 
country. But this is what the native does 
who comes into camp dragging a twenty- 
pound gobbler. 

. The most deadly and least commendable 
form of turkey killing is that once known as 
roosting. The hunter who had found signs 
of a turkey roost in a forest or along some 
timbered bottom knew the turkeys would 
be apt to come back to the same place—or 
nearly the same place—each night to roost. 
Therefore, just before dusk he would wait 
until he saw the great birds flying up into 
the roosting place in the trees. ‘Then, pref- 
erably if the night was moonlit, he would 
later come and shoot them out of the trees, 
usually with a shotgun, the bulk-of the 
birds looming large against the dim light 
of the sky. 

Sometimes a man has been known to use 
a cornstalk, lashed horizontally across the 


mouthpiece is always provided with a metal 
tongue, in principle something like the 
clarinet. 

Your marsh rat or duck pusher would, 
no doubt, tell you that the tuning up of a 
duck call ought never to be made to the 
voice of the tame duck—or even to the 
voice of the domesticated mallard, which is 
somewhat coarser than that of the wild 
duck. 

Bill Jones makes his own duck calls out 
of a piece of wood, possibly cedar or maple, 
and a piece of copper, which he has found 
somewhere. . He attunes this call to the 
note of the wild mallard. It is the call of 
the mallard that is usually imitated in the 
use of the duck call or squawker, though 
a good caller will also imitate the coarse or 
croaking note of the deep-water ducks, such 
as the redhead or bluebill. 

Should you fancy making your own duck 
call, you may fashion the barrel out of a 
piece of hard wood or cedar, from six to 
eight inches in length. Bore out about 
three-quarters of an inch. Then fashion a 
plug that will fit snugly at the lower end of 


in the middle of the very high timber. The 
mallards would sometimes decoy to a very 
considerable distance, as they were. in 
search of feeding ground, and would sup- 
pose that the calling duck already had 
located them. To stop a full-plumaged 
mallard duck up at the top of the tallest 
trees was something of an art. 

There are certain little tricks in calling 
minor game birds that even the most 
blasé duck hunter will not despise in case he 
finds himself in a blind on a dull day. Per- 
haps on the muddy flat in front of him 
numbers of yellowlegs may congregate 
during the day. If the duck hunter is quite 
sure that the duck flight is not coming, he 
may care to fool with this lesser game. No 
bird calls more readily than the yellowleg, 
and its note is one that few practiced duck 
hunters are unable to imitate. Given one 
or two yellowlegs feeding on a muddy flat 
for natural decoys, a man who can whistle a 
bit is almost sure to get some wing shoot- 
ing, which, though of a small sort, is better 
than nothing at all. The calling requires no 
mechanical aid. 
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single suit, or three suits for $4.00. 
seasons’ supply, by the box today. 
King will be priced higher. 


All prices subject to change 
If no Superior dealer in your locality send for 
our catalog. 
The Superior Underwear Co., Piqua, Ohio 
The Superior Athletic Und. Co., Piqua, Ohio 


Right Off 


NEVER knew it was so easy 

to get rid of corns and calluses 

until I tried “Gets-It.” Why, 
you ought to see how it loosens 
the corn from the true flesh so 
that you can peel it right off in one 
complete piece, painlessly, with 
the fingers! It leaves the toe 
smooth and corn-free—your corn 
is ALL gone! 


~GETS-IT” 


For Any Corn or Callus 


The days of red, sore and irritated 
corns, the days of limping and heart- 
piercing corn-pains can all be avoided. 
Two or three applications of ‘‘Gets-It”’ 
does the work. Put it onina few seconds. 
Put your shoe and stocking right on 
afterward. Nomore“‘puttering.’’ Walk, 


dance and play in comfort. You know 
ahead of time that your corn is a 
“goner.”” Stop your agony right now. 


35c at Drug Stores 
Everywhere 


or sent direct by the manufacturers, 
E. Lawrence & Co., Chicago, IIl. 


ELECT shoes according to 
quality, not price—that’s 
the way to get satisfac- 

tion—the sure way to make 
your shoe money go farthest. 
The name Florsheim identifies 
shoes of superior quality — 
dependable todayas heretofore. 


Eight to teh dollars; reason- 
ably priced, value considered. 
Ask for The Florsheim Shoe 
—see the Styles of the 


Times. Booklet of Military 
scenes on request. 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


The Ormond — 

Tan or Blackh— 

Fits the ankle 
and hugs © 

the heel 


Look for 
name in 
shoe 
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FATHERS AND SONS’ TOU 


sweep of the driver and brassy. Introduc- 
tions followed to mid-iron, mashie and nib- 
lick. 

So far Dad was no different from a hun- 
dred other men at Wildwood who mixed 
golf with business, and at the end of the 
practice hour or of eighteen holes explained 
that they played for the exercise anyway. 
But gradually Reynolds began to stand out 
a bit from the nebulous bunch of elderly 
golfers who form the financially substantial 
backbone of most golf clubs—who frequent 
the nineteenth hole after excavating on the 
fair green for a morning or afternoon. 

For Reynolds certainly was a persistent 
golfer. He long retained whatever reputa- 
tion there was in being the worst duffer in 
the club. McPherson perspired through a 
hot summer with him. There was simply 
no golf in the man. Hisiron shots were dis- 
tinguished from his wooden shots only by 
being worse.. The oldest member, with a 
handicap of 31, came in from a match with 
Reynolds one afternoon ‘thirteen up. But 
back again the next day came the man! 

He began to be awaited by the club 
members with dread. So earnest was he 
that when he walked through dining room 
and nineteenth hole the other members 
did mental arithmetic in the excuse line. 
Reynolds failed for a few times to catch the 
significance of the excuses, but finally made 
out that he was on a perpetually busy line. 
So he began to take his caddie out and play 
by himself, knocking two balls round where 
one ball had been knocked before. He was 
everlastingly having to let twosomes and 
foursomes go through while he rescued balls 
from brooks and the rough, but he kept on 
playing. Finally he became known round 
the club as Tom Reynolds’ half-dotty 
father; and they let it go at that. 

But with Reynolds it was nearly a 
tragedy. He hated the darned old game 
more and more as he grew worse and worse. 
He actually experienced golf nausea. Not 
a few times, driving his car in from Wild- 
wood to town that hot summer, he con- 


signed the game to perdition and decided’ 
to quit. But the thought of Son Tom gave’ 


him pause. He had gambled, without pre- 
meditation, with his son on a thousand-to- 
one shot, and like the drowning man he 
still clutched at the straw. He ached for 
the companionship of Tom. That was the 
secret. He was in love with his son— 
longed for him beyond description. But 
with the father’s queer business attitude of 
mind he wanted him through conquest, not 
through gift. He wanted to earn his boy, 
after having neglected him through the 
years when as just an ordinary father he 
might have had him for the asking. 

So he drove and mid-ironed and niblicked 
away allsummer long. Tom was off golfing 
here and there, and incidentally had in 
fact had the stuffin’ knocked out of him in 
Philadelphia at the National Amateur. 
McPherson told Reynolds that the boy was 
too young yet to stand the strain, but was 
a braw lad just the same, and comin’ fast. 

And just when Reynolds thought his 
golfing head must go under the waves for 
the last time, something happened! He be- 
gan to drive astraight, long ball. Yes, sir! 
Only he and his caddie were present when 
the wonderful thing happened. Pretty reg- 
For heaven’s sake, how was 
he standing? How far back was his swing? 

At last he found what he was doing. 
There was a firmness about his feet upon 
the ground; and then, just as he hit the 
ball, there was that funny little snap to his 
wrists. The next day the drive was still 
there. Say, the game was not so bad, was 
it? Did the caddie see that drive? Wasn’t 
it a whale? Sure! 

So for two blessed weeks Reynolds went 
about the links with just the driver and the 
brassy. By the end of a fortnight he felt 
as if he never would lose that drive and 
that control of the wood. 

By this time it was fall, and his first long 
vacation was over. Tom came back and 
went with Rockwell to learn the business. 
He showed a real head for the job,and came 
to his father frequently for guidance. There, 
at least, his father was his superior. 

Spring came round again, and the frost 
worked out of the greens at Wildwood. To 
Tom’s amazement his father knocked off 
work early in the spring and resumed his 


‘daily rounds at the club. His health de- 


manded it, he said. When Tom jokingly 
suggested that he would take his father 
on for eighteen holes the governor smiled 


(Continued from Page 19) 


rather wistfully and said he was just knoek- 
ing the pills round for exercise. And he 
continued to play alone. — 

The only matches he made were in the 
nineteenth hole, where he developed sev- 
eral pleasant acquaintances over the dice 
boxes. But he was loath to match up at 
golf with any of his fellow members. So 
they let him go his own way. 

June came again, and the Westchester 
championship. And lo, Tom’s father en- 
tered! ‘Of all the nerve!” thought Tom, 
and praised his father to his face. Reyn- 
olds Senior was drawn in the qualifying 
round to an elderly man from Siwanoy, and 
they departed from the first tee with two 
fair drives. But when the morning’s scores 
were posted a Reynolds led from each end 
of the board. And in the afternoon Dad’s 
124 of the morning was exceeded by a 136, 
also by himself. And this time they began 
to laugh at him at the club. It was pretty 
tough, they said, on Tom to have such a 
loony father, anyhow. 


The summer came and went. From the. 


piazza young golfers pointed out to their 
girl companions the perspiring, persistent 
Reynolds. Somehow the freaky fact got 
into the New York papers, and the “lone 
golfer of Wildwood” began to be told of 
round at the different clubs in the Metro- 
politan District. And since a caddie is 
known by the company he keeps, even his 
caddies struck from time to time, and he 
took new ones on. 

Let us not think that Reynolds was not 
sensitive. He was galled almost to death. 
But he fastened his teeth into the game and 
he must not quit. Son Tom had bet him 
a vital bet. If he knew Tom aright he was 
sure that he would rather have his father 
battle to a finish than quit just because a 
lot of people that didn’t know enough to 
sell shoestrings called him queer. So he 
pegged along at the game, practicing for 
weeks with some one club, till he seemingly 
had gotten out of the club all there was in 
it for him. 

When fall came and the qualifying round 
of the club championship was up, there was 
another surprise for golfers at Wildwood. 
For this time there were two Reynoldses 
who made the first sixteen—Tom with a 76, 
and Dad, who just squeezed under the rope 
with a 92. When Tom found this all- 
important item in the paper he emitted a 
yell at the breakfast table that sent Dodo 
the Peke yapping into the hall, while Tom 
clapped his father on the back. 

“Some little golfer, this Reynolds boy!’’ 
said Tom. And father grinned. 

Well, the two Reynoldses were not 
drawn to play their match together, and 
Dad soon found Waterloo, anyway. His 92 
seemed to be a mistake, for in the play-off 
he made again more than a hundred. And 
thus once more he passed out of sight, save 
that from now on he began to play an oc- 
casional match with some of the 20-handicap 
men and over. But most of his time he 
still spent alone, knocking about the links 
with a single club. 


Iv 


ND now comes the story I’ve been lead- 
ing up to. I write it with joy and also 
with humbleness, because I was one of those 
elderly gentlemen at Wildwood who had 
dodged the elder Reynolds consistently. I 
write this narrative because I want the 
plain unvarnished truth of the Fathers and 
Sons’ Tournament at Wildwood to be a 
properly recorded historical fact. 

The tournament I’m to tell about hap- 
pened some two months after Tom had ac- 
tually won the National Amateur, which 
made him the leading golfer of the land. 
He was only twenty-four, and this sight of 
callow youth nosing out the older fellows 
made the newspapers play it up promi- 
nently. 5 

Now the lad who was runner-up to Tom— 
that is, the fellow he beat in the finals—was 
likewise a youngster, named Chandler, 
from Detroit. They hit up a real friendship 
during their week in Chicago, and in the 
burst of general jollying after the tourna- 
ment Chandler said to Tom that he bet 
anyway that his, Chandler’s, father and he 
could lick Tom’s father and Tom any 
time. For Tom had not forgotten to men- 
tion incidentally his plucky father’s per- 
spirings at Wildwood. 


“You're on!” said Tom. “We'll pull it 


off the first time you and your dad can 
come East.’’ All of which was clinched 


RNAMENT 


ee prior consultation with Dad Reyn- 
olds. 

Now as luck would have it the Wildwood 
Club announced for the first Saturday in 
September a fathers and sons’ tournament, 
to which all clubs were invited to send rep- 
resentatives. Such a tournament matches 
up one pair, consisting of father andson, with 
another similar pair. And Tom, arriving 
home after a month’s vacation, learned of 
the coming tournament, promptly got 
Chandler on the long-distance, and the two 
kids hooked up their rival match for that 
Saturday afternoon at Wildwood. 

Well, then things broke loose. All over 
the East the news spread that there was to 
be another match between the two best golf- 
ers of the whole country. And of course 
everyone east of the Alleghanies who 
couldn’t go to Chicago wanted to come to 
Wildwood to see the second encounter. So 


the whole affair headed up for a spectacu- _ 


lar occasion. : 

What about Tom’s father? Well, he and 
the elder Chandler were of course regarded 
by the golfing world and the dopesters just 
as surgeons regard the vermiform appen- 
dix. Only in this case they couldn’t be cut 
out, and so the golfing world decided it 
must endure them. If they only wouldn’t 
get in the way too much! 

The day came. I never saw such a gal- 
lery in the East. There were certainly 
more than five thousand people there. It 
was a highly companionable crowd, too; 
lots of pretty young women, plenty of 
color and bright gowns, and a kind of old- 
home-week atmosphere, quite different 
from the fierce strain of a national tourna- 
ment. 

If you know the first hole at Wildwood 
you will remember that it stretches down 
along the highway, a pretty easy par-four 
hole if you drive straight. The gallery 
lined both sides of the course, almost down 
to where the road crosses the fair green. 
I wondered then, as I stood there with a 
red flag and shooed the crowd back that 
was craning its collective neck to see the 
opening drives far up the course, what in 
the world Tom had done to get his father 
to consent to play. The older man had 
traveled alone for so long and had been so 
unmercifully criticized as no good that I 
was aware of a bit of a chill as I thought 
how effectually he might make even his son 
seem ridiculous for having such a duffer for 
afather. You can’t imagine a more terrible 
ordeal for a duffer than a championship 
gallery, can you? 

nd by me stood Fairbanks, who com- 
forted me with the information that 
Chandler Senior was rated at only nine in 
Detroit. He would hardly disgrace himself, 
anyway. 

Amid a sudden silence they commenced 
to drive, Chandler and son first, then Reyn- 
olds and son. Oh, what a drive young 
Chandler made, almost to the bunker in 
front of the putting green! A good 275 
yards. Chandler Senior was down to the 
road, but Tom pulled far into the tall grass 
by the barn at the left, and Reynolds Sen- 
ior got barely across the first road. On 
Tom’s second, the ball went into an un- 
playable lie in the stone fence, and he 
picked up. Reynolds Senior got a surpris- 
ingly good brassy to the edge of the green 
on his second. But young Chandler’s sec- 
ond was stiff to the cup, and he was down 
in three, one under par. So the four of Dad 
Reynolds—a long putt and a good short 
putt—was of no avail. 

Fairbanks said in a hurried gasp to me 
as he passed: “What you know about a 
par-four for old Reynolds?” “Watch him!’’ 
said I, for at that very minute I had a 
hunch that something big was going to 
happen. : 

Well, I must bring this story round to 
the ninth hole, where something like a ca- 
tastrophe did happen. Up to the ninth 
hole the Reynolds pair were two up. Tom 
was playing surpassingly. His long ap- 
proaches were such as—well, as you dream 
about at night, just before you go to sleep, 


and are playing the course in your mind in © 


about thirty-five for the first nine holes. 
He simply couldn’t be beaten.. And the 
crowd was wild with enthusiasm. It was 
one of those days when. you feel that a 
match is being played that will be told of 
for years. You know. ~- = °*- oy 

And the older men, the fathers, were not 
atallbad. They trailed, of course, but next 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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Your Child; 


You want your children to have the best gift 
of all—health. Now, while they are little, is the 
time to lay the foundation for their future health — 
and their health depends mainly upon their teeth. 

The first teeth decay easily. Save them. Avoid 
the necessity of filling by taking proper care of 
them day by day. You cannot be too critical in 
selecting the right dentifrice. 

Remember this: There is only one thing a dentifrice 
can do, and that is—keep the teeth thoroughly clean. 
Dismiss all claims beyond that. 

A dentifrice containing germicides strong enough 
to kill all germs will injure the tissues of the mouth. 
See to it that the dentifrice your children use is 
free from dangerous acids. See that it contains 
no coarse, scratchy substance which cuts into the 
enamel, allowing germs to do their damage. And 
above all it is your duty to see that it contains 
little soap. 


An eminent authority says no dentifrice should 
contain more than 3% soap. The less it contains, 
the better for the health of your children. Too 
much soap kills the vitally important digestive power 
of the saliva. Make sure that the dentifrice your 
children use contains little soap. Do not risk 
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your children’s teeth and digestion another day. 

S. S. White Tooth Paste is. well within the 
bounds of safety. Every ingredient is carefully 
tested. Pure white, velvet smooth and delightful 
to use. Your children will like its delicate flavor. 
You will like its freedom from medication. 

S. S. White Dentifrice was first made in 1862 
—at the request of the dentists of this country — 
because they needed a dentifrice that they could 
safely recommend. During all these years—for 
over half a century—it has been supplied by den- 
tists to their patients. The best endorsement that 
any dentifrice has or could have! 
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Made by a house that for more than two gen- 
erations has set the standard of quality in dentists’ 
supplies. Its slogan—‘‘The Best is the Cheapest’””’ 
—is known wherever dentistry is practiced—its 
trade-mark Y§ recognized as the hall-mark of 
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Try it today. At your druggist’s. Send 3cin stamps for 
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ing Plants are ideal for brighten- 
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Wear flowers yourself on Mothers’ Day. 
“Say it with Flowers” 
A beautiful sixteen-page booklet on the etiquette, 
use and care of flowers, sent free on request. 
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to Tom the growing surprise was that 
Tom’s father could play such steady golf. 
He was making no really bad shots. He 
was steady, just like Chandler Senior. But 
we hadn’t gotten to the point where it 
seemed to us more than just creditable. 
Son Chandler was playing his head off, too, 
but Tom had him beaten. 

And then on the ninth the jinx swooped 
down on Tom. He sent his second into the 
trees on the right, at the top of the hill, and 
was stymied for the green. He tried to 
pull his third round the tree with a vicious 
jab. But the ball struck the tree squarely, 
bounced directly back and hit Tom a 
glancing blow on the temple. The lad spun 
round for'a moment and then dropped. A 
spontaneous groan went up from the near- 
est spectators and was caught up by the 
shouts and exclamations of those farther 
away. In an instant the gallery surged 
round the young champion. 

I’m a physician, and as I happened to be 
close by I of course went over the boy’s 
head as carefully as I hurriedly could. The 
blow was clearly a glancing one. Tom was 
on his feet again in a moment, and insisted 
on playing further. His father came up to 
me, in a fit of fear that his boy had been 
seriously injured. 

“Tom’ll play, because he’s all sand,” I 
said; “but by the time he gets round to 
the twelfth hole his head will be whirling 
like a merry-go-round.” 

As Tom leaned on me for a moment, 
getting his grip on things again, he said: 
“Good Lord, to get it in the nut this way, 
and all these people here that I owe a good 
game to!” 

And I am proud to tell that, because he 
was groggy when he said it, and it lets a 
lot of light in on Tom’s make-up. 

So he resumed play. The enormous gal- 
lery, getting bigger every minute, gave him 
a fine hand—but he flubbed his next shot, 
and his next. As good luck and steady 
shooting would have it, his dad halved the 
hole in five with Chandler Senior. Young 
Chandler was about as shaken as his chum 
Tom. And going up from the ninth green 
to the tenth tee, past the clubhouse, Chan- 
dler had his arm round Tom’s waist and was 
steadying him—one of the prettiest and 
most unconscious things I ever saw on the 
golf links. Tom got some water at the 
clubhouse, but refused to rest further. 

However, with the completion of the 
twelfth hole Tom was allin. He couldn’t see 
straight; things were going round before 
his eyes. The boy should have gone home 
to bed, but he wouldn’t. Neither would 
he disgrace the game—so he thought—by 
continuing to play like a wild man. What 
was to be done? Here was this great 
outpouring of human beings, all come to 
see the match. Must they be disappointed? 
Must the game be abandoned with all even 
at the thirteenth? 

The four contestants, the president of 
the club and I, as a suddenly constituted 
consulting physician, held a council of war 
at the thirteenth tee. It was really a dra- 
matic moment. The gallery, strung all the 
way down across the ravine and up the op- 
posite hill, waited in silence. Then after a 
few minutes the club president borrowed 
a megaphone and made the following an- 
nouncement: 

“Mr. Thomas Reynolds i is not seriously 
injured. He finds it impossible to finish 
the game. He wants you all to have the 
chance to see what a fine player his op- 
ponent is. He wants you to see what good 
players the two fathers are. The match 
will therefore go on, for form’s sake, with- 
out Tom Reynolds.” 

For a second or two there was a confusion 
of sounds from the gallery. It was a fear- 
fully bitter disappointment. The ardent 
golfer lives for such matches as the one that 
was thus suddenly abandoned. And just 
as the gallery was reasoning it out that the 
only thing to do was to stand it, someone 
shouted ‘‘Three cheers for Tom Reyn- 
olds!” And metaphorically the gallery 
raised the roof. Then there were some 
cheers for the three remaining contestants, 
and the game was resumed. 

The thirteenth green lies across a ravine, 
up on a tricky ridge. The Chandlers had 
won the twelfth hole and had the honor. 
Chandler Senior’ just escaped the bunker 
at the foot of the hill. Chandler Junior 
drove a sizzler to the right of the hill for a 
short pitch to the green. And right here 
this history that I have been referring to 
began to be made. When Reynolds Senior 
stepped to the tee there was natural inter- 
est in the spectacle of a single player vying 
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-with two such opponents as the Chandlers. 


But the listless interest was brought up 
with a sharp jerk. For something seemed 
to have happened to Dad. His eyes had 
been fixed on Tom, standing near him, until 
he took his stance. Then with a deliberate 
measuring of the distance and direction he 
made a perfect swing, with a beautiful snap 
of the wrists in fine timing, and actually the 
ball carried the 235 yards to the green. 

The gallery was funny to observe. For an 
instant it was breathless as the ball sought 
the distant putting green. Then, asthe little 
sphere rolled to rest not ten feet from the 
cup, there was a burst of applause that grew 
into afew shouts of approval. And for the 
first time, on that hole, it dawned on us that 
the game was not absolutely lost even yet. 

In the space of the crossing of the ravine 
from the tee to the green there occurred 
the transformation of Reynolds Senior 
from an inconspicuous golfer into a marked 
man. We didn’t know it then and thought 
the shot might be a fluke. But days after- 
ward I learned from Reynolds Senior him- 
self that as soon as Tom had had to quit 
there came over the father of the boy an 
irresistible drive of determination. 

When Reynolds sank his nine-foot putt 
for a two—two under par—over a sloping 
green, the gallery had a new sensation. 
What was happening? A fluke—or the 
real thing? At any rate they contributed 
generous applause. Tom clung to his 
father’s arm and whispered in his ear. For 
a moment the fixed expression on the elder 
man’s face changed, but then reappeared. 
He walked as though partly in a trance. I 
knew what was happening. He was de- 
liberately excluding all sensations save those 
necessary for the playing of the game. 

The fourteenth hole was a beauty. It is 
a two-shot hole to the green if your second 
is long and straight. Reynolds for a fact 
outdrove young Chandler, but on the sec- 
ond shot the youngster placed the ball 
beautifully on the edge of the green. Then 
the elder Reynolds, with a hanging lie, ne- 
gotiated a deliberate slice that started way 
off the course but curved in gracefully and 
dropped just inside the youngster’s ball. The 
elder Chandler had found the green also, and 
it was up to the putting to decide the hole. 

Son Chandler now came to life. It being 
a three-ball match, young Chandler asked 
that Reynolds’ ball be raised, for it was 
stymying him. Then the young man sank 
his putt, from more than twenty feet, for 
a three. Reynolds had a putt of fifteen 
feet at least. Straight for the hole went 
the ball, hit the opposite side of the cup, 
hesitated, and then popped out. The hole 
was lost and the game was again all even. 

“Allover!” said Fairbanks tome. “But 
the old fellow can sign my name to his 
checks at the nineteenth whenever he 
wants to from now on!” Which was the 
greatest compliment Fairbanks could pay, 
and was an atonement for the stinging 
things he had in bygone days said about 
the “lone golfer.”’ 

We were now at the fifteenth tee. Reyn- 
olds seemingly betrayed no emotion. 
Tom, with a puckered face and an aching 
head, was devouring his father with his 
eyes, but letting him alone. Chandler Jun- 
ior drove a corking ball down into the 
hollow before the bunker that lies just in 
front of the green. Chandler Senior did 
something—lI forget what. And then Reyn- 
olds qualified again, because his ball left 
the club with a crack that sounded in the 
trees by the tee like the explosion of a rifle. 
It was a beautiful drive, fully ten yards be- 
yond young Chandler’s. 

As the gallery trudged down the course 
I felt my arm tugged by Tom. There were 
tears in the boy’s eyes, whether from pain 
or something else you can guess. 

“The old governor, the old governor!” 
said Tom. 

Chandler pitched his second shot prettily 
over the bunker. The green is a blind one, 
behind the bunker. Applause from the gal- 
lery round the green told the story of a shot 


landing somewhere near the cup. But | 


Reynolds Senior pitched just as prettily, 
just as easily, and we waited for the ap- 
plause. It came, with a couple of cheers. 
And when we passed through the bunker 
we saw one ball some fifteen feet from the 
cup, and the other not two feet away. 
Chandler was away. His putt was made in 
a tense stillness, and missed. Reynolds 
quietly and without any hesitation sank 
his for a three. Another under-par hole, 
and the score was one up. Three to Ee 
If I had my way you’d ear every detail 

of the play of the next three holes, but 
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there’s a limit. The plain fact is that 
Reynolds lost the sixteenth and tied the 
seventeenth. It is no criticism of him that 
the tying of the seventeenth was a good 
deal of a gift. With the score all even 
and only two to go, young Chandler got 
eareless for a moment and hooked his sec- 
ond shot far into the woods. So he was out 
ofit. The elder Chandler was also in trouble, 
down in a trap by the green, and took 
one to get out and two to hole out. Reyn- 
olds, without any brillianey of play, sank 
~ his ball also for a five. Score on the home 
hole, all even. 

I haven’t said anything about the atti- 
tude of the Chandlers toward Reynolds. 
When he first undertook to play alone they 
most generously applauded his shots. But 
when they discovered that the man had 
absolutely withdrawn within himself, they, 
like good sports, left him to himself and 
started to play the game for all it was worth. 

The eighteenth hole opens dut upon a 
broad meadow, beyond which is a hill some 
fifty feet high—a nasty obstacle. If the 
second shot catches on the slope of the hill, 
in the rough, it is almost “Good night!” 
for that player. And amid audible groans 
from the gallery that was exactly what hap- 
pened to Reynolds. In a valiant effort to 
get distance up and over the hill with a 
brassy, where it would then be but one shot 
more to the green, he foozled and left his 
ball hanging halfway up the hill, but with 
a decent lie. Chandler Junior was easily 
up the hill and beyond on his second. 

Here was the crucial moment, it seemed, 
of the entire round! What would Reynolds 
do? Even a long shot, with that perpen- 
dicular lie, would leave him at least 150 
yards from the green. Up over the crest 
of the hill the gallery stood, forming two 
diverging solid lines and pointing the gen- 
eral direction of the hole by the vacant 
sky line. And then with the deliberateness 
of an old stager Reynolds took his brassy, 
figured out the abnormal stance, stamped 
his feet into the sidehill, changed his stance 
once, settled again, and then drove a pro- 
digious ball, high into the sky, to gain the 
maximum distance with the falling arc. 

Again Chandler Senior was inconspicu- 
ously trailing. He had become half an 
onlooker. The excitement had weakened 
him, as it had strengthened Reynolds. The 
final moments of the match were at hand, 
with two contestants—a youngster who 
had nearly won America’s coveted cup, 
and an unknown who was fighting grandly 
against youth. 

Chandler Junior took a mashie for his 
third shot—and misjudged the distance by 
some ten yards, thus falling short of the 
green. The putting green is on the top of 
a plateau, to which the course gradually 
rises. There is hardly a more difficult shot 
at Wildwood, and it is not surprising that 
Chandler, the first time round the course, 
missed his calculation. 

The fourth shot of Reynolds was a heart- 
breaker. For what did the man do but 
draw from his bag one of those aluminum 
mid-irons that I particularly detest, be- 
cause they don’t seem to be a real iron but 
a hybrid made up of putter and spoon and 
what not. He had approximately 140 yards 
to make on his approach, and directly be- 
yond the green was a hedge bordering the 
street. Beyond the hedge was out of bounds. 
How was he planning to play the shot so 
as not to overrun? 

With thesame deliberateness shown in his 
previous shots he chose his stance, stamped 
a bit with his feet and swung fairly gently. 
A groan went up from the crowd, for the 
ball started in a direction far to the left of 
the green. But no! By Jove, he’s put a 
heavy slice on the thing! Yes, sir! It’s go- 
ing to strike the little hill at the left of the 
green and roll on! What a calculation! If 
he had played a straight shot with plenty 
of stop on it he wouldn’t have run the fear- 
ful risk of failure. But he didn’t know the 
stop shot, he told me afterward. And that 
particular approach he had worked out on 
those lonesome excursions of his—when we 
_ had sat in the bar and rigged him behind 
his back! 

His ball stopped not more than seven feet 
from the hole. It looked like a fairly easy 
five, the par for the hole. What would 
young Chandler do? He did a very uncom- 
fortable thing. He chipped up his fourth 
so that it ran almost directly for the hole, 
and overran it by practically the same dis- 
tance beyond the hole that Reynolds’ ball 
lay to one side of the cup. 

The situation was dramatic to the limit. 
The game would go to the man who sank 
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his putt. It was up to Chandler to shoot 
first. The green between his ball and the 
hole was slightly grooved, making an allow- 
ance necessary for a slight roll of the ball 
to the left. Round the green the gallery 
was crowded ten deep. 

Chandler sighted for his putt and took 
his stance. A fly bothered him and he 
brushed it from his face. He stepped away 
from his ball, sighted again and again took 
his stance. After an instant’s deliberation 
he putted—a gentle, firm putt that—just 
grazed the hole—and stayed out! 

The gallery relaxed involuntarily, and a 
few unsportsmanlike but very natural claps 
of the hands were heard. The game could 
not be lost! The old man had done a deed 
never dreamed of and had not been licked. 
He had carried aloft the banner of the 
Reynoldses! That was victory enough for 
any father. 

Wait! He had a chance for the putt! He 
had almost the same conditions of rolling 
ground that Chandler had had. With calm- 
ness and quite exasperating slowness he 
also sighted the line of the hole. The crowd 
grew taut. To all came the thrill of antici- 
pation of what a victory it would be if the 
ball dropped in. 

And before the crowd had hardly seen 
the motion, the putter drew back, hit the 
ball with a little click, and then, with an 
unerring directness that seemed impelled 
by consciousness of a great act, the little 
“white pellet” gained its greatest victory 
and dropped quietly out of sight into the cup. 


Vv 


] LEAVE it entirely to you to imagine the 
excitement and enthusiasm after that 
final putt. The gallery rushed upon the green 


about as the patrons of the Polo Grounds |- 


do after a crucial game. 

Tom had been half dragging himself 
along from hole to hole. To tell the truth, 
in my excitement I had almost forgotten 
him. But now, as soon as his dad had sunk 
his putt and the match was won, Tom 
dashed from the crowd toward his father, 
threw his arm about his neck and then 
seemed to collapse. Before the elder Reyn- 
olds knew what had happened the lad had 
slipped to the ground. 


Of course we picked up the boy and 


rushed him into one of the private dining 
rooms of the club, where I soon brought 
him round. Everyone wanted to crowd in 
to congratulate the pair, so I locked the 
door and treated Tom’s head and face liber- 
ally to cold water. 

Just Tom, his dad and I were in the room. 
Tom from his chair gazed out from under 
my manipulating hands and smiled at his 
father. 

“Some little golfer, this Reynolds boy!” 
he kept repeating. He was wandering back, 
half deliriously, to his words on the morn- 
ing, a couple of years before, of the Wild- 
wood qualifying round. 

Reynolds Senior had but one thought— 
his sick son. ‘“‘For heaven’s sake, doctor, 
why did you let him follow the game? Why 
didn’t you send him home?” 

I turned to the man with my mouth 
open. Hadn’t he realized yet the kind of 
game he had played—one that not even a 
very sick golfer would have missed for 
anything? 

But just then Tom spoke again softly: 

“ec Dad.”’ 


“Yes, son.” 

“Say, I—paid the old bet just now!” 

“What bet, Tom?” 

“Why, our bet we made on the third 
tee—your thousand dollars against my— 
my—you know! You won, on the eight- 
eenth green. I—I—you played the best 
game, the pluckiest game I ever saw. I’m 
so proud of you I i 

This was getting too intimate for me. I 
didn’t know of course what bet Tom re- 
ferred to; but it flashed across his dad, I 
could see by the twitching of the older 
man’s lips. I tried to think of an excuse to 
withdraw, but I didn’t need any. I didn’t 
exist for them any longer. Reynolds stood 
in the center of the room, knowing nothing 
in the world save his son. Never shall I 
forget that display of mutual affection. As 
I silently stole out of the room the father 
was moving slowly toward his boy with 
both hands outstretched. 

On the other side of the closed door was 
an impatient throng. 

“Wewant Tom! HowisTom? We want 
the old man! The nineteenth hole is hold- 
ing areception, doctor. They must come!” 

I took out my watch and said as I walked 
up the hall: ‘‘Wait five minutes, just. 
Then knock, and tell them what you wish.” 
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ENHANCE THE BEAUTY 


OF YOUR CAR 


OU will take more pride in your c 
you see it ‘‘dressed up” in Gord 
Covers. They improve every car—new 


ar when 
on Seat 
7 or old. 


If the car is old and the cushions have begun to 
get dingy or to show wear, the clean, neat ap- 


pearance produced by Gordon Covers 


is strik- 


ing. Their glove-like fit and harmonious, dis- 
tinctive effect all serve to stamp you—the 


owner—as a person of good taste. 


They make 


your car stand out from the crowd. 


Gordon Covers, this season, possess new and exclu- 


sive features that make a misfit imposs 
Sectional Overlap principle of a perfect fit 
rest cover insures perfect fit, comfort for p 
and long wear for the 

seat covers. Ask your 

dealer about it. 


Ask him for our book- 
let describing Gordon 
Covers with samples 
of 24 select materials, 
and prices for all cars. 
Gordon Covers are 
madefor all American 
cars. Prices from 
$9.00 up. 


The J. P. Gordon Co. 
sj 403 N. Fourth St. 
Columbus, Ohio 


ible. The 
ting back 
assengers 


with a Gor- 
m don Easy- 
fF On—the 


handiest tire 
cover on the 
market. All 
sizes—at 
your dealers, 


The Standard of the Firearms World 


For nearly a century Colt’s Firearms have 
played a dominant part in America’s glorious 
military history. Colt’shavebeenthestandard 
of comparison in safety, quickness and ef- 
ficiency, and have always stood the test in our 
national defense. Colt’s Firearms will give you 
ample protection in your private life. Put your 
trust in the Colt name—your country does. 
Illustrated Catalog No. 85 mailed free on request 


COLT’S PATENT FIREARMS MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 
Revolvers 
Automatic Pistols 
Automatic Machine Guns 
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WO Bilhon Dollars will 

be saved by the purchase 
of The Government’s Thrift 
Stamps, the stamp of savin? 
by wise investment. 


Wherever you 30, you see the 
stamp of thrifty motorists; the 
stamp of Firestone Tires on 
roads and boulevards. It means 


tire saving, that nets millions 
for owners every year; many 
dollars for every car. 


Users who insist on the Firestone stand- 
ard of Most Miles per Dollar are true con- 
servationists, obtainin?, hishest eficiency 
in service while making, a marked reduc- 
tion in their tire and gasoline expense. 


With Firestone Cord Tires on all four 
wheels you gain added mileage with 
added resiliency that protects the car 
mechanism and Sives a new experience 
in riding, ease. See your Firestone dealer. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


Akron, Ohio Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


NE of the greatest problems of the war, 

as we all know, is to get away from the 
spirit of “Let George do it.’’ This is true of 
food conservation, Liberty Bonds, taxes, 
and of pretty nearly everything in which 
the whole people are involved. What is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s business. 
Thus the problem of the third Liberty Loan 
has been to reach as many people as possi- 
ble, to drive the duty and responsibility of 
buying bonds home to every individual. 

Though much is being said these days 
about the importance of the farmer, yet the 
residents in large cities can never quite rid 
themselves of the idea that, after all, the 
city is dominant. But, except for a very 
few small spots along the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific seaboards and a very limited area of 
the Middle West, this country is overwhelm- 
ingly rural and small-community. Sections 
of our country larger than Germany have 
but one or two cities of any size in them, 
eighty-three per cent of the population of 
one such section being rural. Thus all the 
civilian problems of the war—especially 
that of the third Liberty Loan—have been 
of necessity much concerned with people 
who live in the country or in small towns or 
villages. ; 

A great deal of nonsense has been written 
and spoken about the failure of farmers to 
subscribe to the first and second Liberty 
Loans. Numerous bankers grew quite apo- 
plectic over what they considered the 
slacker tendency of the farmer. Now it is 
quite true, admitted indeed on all sides, that 
Liberty Bonds were not bought as freely as 
they should have been in the first and sec- 
ond loans by residents of small communities 
and by farmers in many sections. But this 
does not mean that the farmer, villager 
and small-town resident were lacking in pa- 
triotism or in potential response, a fact that 
is proved by the splendid results that the 
third loan achieved. 

There is no doubt that in the first year of 
the war many residents of the rural dis- 
tricts did not fully appreciate the fact that 
their own interests were involved. They 


were hard to reach, not from any lack of 


patriotism, but because they looked upon 
the war as a foreign affair. Once the farmer 
gets on the right track he will go the limit, 
but he is a hard man to sway at first. Aside, 
however, from any question of opinion on 
the war or the draft, one needs to give the 
subject only a moment’s thought to realize 
that any sort of campaign is a hundred 
times easier in a city than in a rural or 
small-town district. 


City Selling Methods 


In a large city every phase of the war, or 
of any current topic for that matter, is con- 
stantly being discussed. It is in the very 
atmosphere. No one can escape unless 
either totally disloyal or abjectly ignorant. 
Great masses of people can be cheaply and 
easily reached in the city. A parade or 
other monster celebration which may cost 
a few thousand dollars is easily worth the 
expense, because millions of dollars of bonds 
aresold asa result. But you can’t afford to 
have an expensive parade in Four Corners, 
because there aren’t enough people in that 
one place or near it to warrant the expense. 
From the very nature of the case country 
folk do not have the same opportunity of 
hearing war news and discussing war prob- 
lems as city dwellers. 

Two methods must be employed to sell 
bonds—publicity and canvassing. The first 
method creates a favorable atmosphere. 
The second is the direct sales appeal to the 
individual. In the cities both these meth- 
ods can be employed so as to reach great 
masses of people. To sell Liberty Bonds in 
New York, San Francisco or any other large 
center of population and to sell them in 

our Corners are just as different as it is for 
the motor manufacturer to make two to 
three million cars in a year and for the me- 
chanic in a garage to make one ear in a 
year. Naturally, the manufacturer’s ex- 
Penses are smaller per car. 

, + Ou cannot easily create a flame of emo- 
tion in the country districts. People do not 
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live close enough together for that. The 
country dweller is individual. He does not 
move in mobs. Fundamentally he does not 
differ a whit from his city cousin, but con- 
ditions are different. In the cities they 
have had trenches in the parks; tanks pa- 
rading the streets; Liberty Loan houses, 
cottages and booths with bells that ring 
whenever a subscription is entered; huge 
representations of soldiers going over the 
top and automobiles going uphill, with 
scales showing the amount of subscriptions; 
large foot prints painted on the sidewalks 
headed toward places where subscriptions 
may be entered; and enormous battleship 
masts with steps showing the amount of 
subscriptions. Obviously these methods of 
publicity cannot be employed in the middle 
of a cornfield or even in a small town or 
village. 

But there is an even greater handicap 
against the country. In the cities thou- 
sands of men can be reached in groups 
immediately, at no expense and with a 
minimum of effort, through factories, stores, 
street railways and hundreds of other large 
business enterprises. Moreover, the cor- 
porations themselves enter big subscrip- 
tions, and the corporation is totally absent 
from the small town or rural district. Fi- 
nally, the cities contain a much larger pro- 
portion of wealthy individuals. 


Results Proportional to Effort 


Not only should all these facts be given 
proper weight, but account should be taken 
of the obvious unfamiliarity with bonds in 
the rural districts of the South, Southwest, 
Northwest and many sections of the Middle 
West. Land and mortgages have been 
about the only investments known in these 
sections. Naturally, they cannot be ex- 
pected to take to bonds so readily as the old 
centers of population, where accumulated 
wealth long ago outran the supply of land. 
With the farmer never before so short of 
labor, horses and mules, or so obliged to use 
a large working capital for wages, feed, seed 
and implements, the wonder is not that he 
subscribed so little in the first and second 
loans, but that he subscribed so much. 
There were townships where practically 
every farmer took Liberty Bonds. 

Now the plain unvarnished truth is that 
failure to go after people is, in the last an- 
alysis, the only reason for not obtaining sub- 
scriptions. The surface was only scratched 
in the first and second loans. Even the 
most remote farmer could be sold if he were 
talked to long enough. Where there was 
enough organization, enough work and 
enough personal solicitation the subscrip- 
tions always came. It was discovered that 
the results were in direct proportion to the 
perfection of organization and the intensity 
and continuity of the drive. This was just 
as true of the cities as of the country. 

In one city of more than a hundred thou- 
sand population only about three per cent 
subscribed, whereas in Washington nearly 
twenty-three per cent subscribed. Making 
all allowances for the fact that one place is 
the center of war activity and the other 
thousands of miles away, yet the chief 
cause was the more intense organization in 
Washington; made easy, it is true, by the 
mere concentration of large groups of men 
and women in a few government buildings. 

We learn by experience, and so in the 
third loan attention was first of all riveted 
upon the necessity of forming a committee 
in every community, no matter how small. 
Even in New England, where people are 
relatively well accustomed to bonds and 
bond salesmen, it was found that a local 
committee, with, say, its minister, doctor, 
contractor, banker, leading farmer, grocer, 
president of the woman’s club and school 
principal, could sell more bonds than a 
flock of professional bond salesmen. So 
during the interval between the second and 
third loans the main committee of the 
twelve Federal Reserve districts centered 
their efforts upon perfecting state, county, 
township, and above all community organi- 
zations. They aimed at one hundred per 
cent completeness. 
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Sas how 


much soap 


You can use 


Saves 50 Shaves 
right in the Metal Grip 


Per Stick 


away) and stick it on a new stick. 


Besides the quick, plentiful, softening lather 
that makes your daily shave a pleasure, you have the 
satisfaction of thrift when you use Colgate’s "Handy 
Grip" Shaving Stick. With its new and clever construc- 
tion you can unscrew the last of the soap (usually thrown 


The Stick for Shaving Economy 


new stick 


“The Best Blade 


in the Service” 


I THE Gem Damaskeene Blade is held 

high in the estimation of thou- 
sands of Uncle Sam’s fighting boys 
in both services. It has earned its 
honor mark—its efficiency and 
dependability — measures up to 
“Active Service’ requirements. 


Damaskeene Razor complete 
with seven blades and shaving 
and stropping handles. 


0 New—Special—Compact. Khaki 
Service outfit, includes Gem 


$1.50 in Canada 


In sealed, waxed-paper 
wrapped package—dust 
and rust proof—each 
blade protected—packet 
of seven blades 35c, 
50c in Canada. 


GEM CUTLERY COMPANY, Inc., NEW YORK 


Canadian Branch: 591 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal 
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The Meaning behind the Nurse‘Face 
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Her face is seen only in San-Tox drug stores—this 


purity symbol of San-Tox. 


(She means, to you, a 


luxury of shaving comfort, a soothed, a rested after-the- 
razor face. ( Be confident of this, and share the con- 
fidence in San-Tox Purity with every druggist who displays 
our nurse-face—a druggist carefully appointed as the 
representative of those purity ideals for which San-Tox 


stands. 


(| San-Tox druggists alone sell San-Tox Toilet 


Purities—which meet each separate toilet want. 


SAN-TOX FOR PURITY 


De Pree 


Prevents Waste 
When you buy CICO it’s ready 


for instant use and it stays ready. 
You never have to throw half of it 
away because it gets hard and dried. 
As long as there’s any paste left 
it’s usable. 


You'll find a score of ways of using 
this handy, economical paste—so always 
keep CICO in your home and office. No 
mussy water well to fill. No trouble with 
the brush ever getting stiff and lumpy. 


Remember, CICO sticks best when 
spread thin. 
At your Stationer’s 


The Carter’s Ink Company 
New York 


Also Manufacturers of Carter’s Typewriter Ribbons 
and Carbons. Send for free Carbon Sample. 


*Pronounced ‘< Sy-ko”’ 


Boston Chicago Montreal 


Biase 


ae RE Ie 


ies Paper dolls ane best made with CICO. Always keep 


a bottle in the nursery. Notice the adjustable CICO * 
Brush. The handle slides thru the safety cap which 
keeps the bottle closed and the fingers clean. 


CICO" Paste. 


Chicago 
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Huge maps with many colored pins 
showed just what conditions these local 
organizations were in. A yellow pin de- 
noted the absence of any organization 
whatever, and just as much effort and gen- 
jus were spent in getting the metropolis of 
Smith’s Corners with its thousand souls out 
of yellow and into some more desirable 
color as were ever lavished upon the sales 
campaign of the biggest corporation. Just 
as in private business, a minute study was 
made of what work had been done and what 
had not been done. 

Then, too, the third loan has been far 
more of a down-to-the-soil proposition than 
those which went before. The idea has 
been to go right after the people through 
the agencies closest to them. Vital as the 
banks are in any great financial campaign, 
far more reliance has been placed upon the 


-| churches, schools, fraternal organizations, 


country doctors, country editors and, above 
all, upon the women, than in the earlier 
loans. Frequently women can sell bonds 
where men fail. They are sure to be used 
more and more for such campaigns if the 
war goes on. 

With growing experience and with in- 
creased ingenuity it has been found that 
publicity methods can be used in the rural 
districts. Far more attention has been 
given to supplying the farm and rural pa- 
pers with war news and Liberty Loan news. 
Emphasis has been laid upon just what a 
fifty or one hundred dollar bond will buy 
for a soldier in the way of rifles, shells, 
machine guns, gas masks and so on. More 
posters have been pasted up in rural dis- 
tricts. More booklets have been distrib- 
uted by the rural-free-delivery carriers. 
More neighborhood meetings have been 
held. The telephone has been used in- 
creasingly. 

Ingenuity has surmounted even the dif- 
ficulty of having monster celebrations in 
the country. For a war-exhibit train, with 
French and American war material, cap- 
tured German material and wounded 
French and American soldiers, can stop at 
every country crossing, with its scheduled 
arrival extensively advertised and billed 
beforehand. 

But perhaps the surest way of getting 
subscriptions is by a house-to-house can- 
vass. This method is being employed far 
more extensively and more intelligently 
than in the earlier loans. Even the rural 
population has been canvassed. I say the 
canvassing has been more intelligent than 
before because the canvassers have usually 
had more helpful information to assist them. 


Combing Out the Slackers 


In many parts of the country every pos- 
sible purchaser of bonds has been card- 
indexed. To each prospect a suggestive 
allotment or quota of the amount of bonds 
he is known to be able to buy has been as- 
signed, not to be used in any coercive way 
but as a guide to the salesman. These 
cards run into the millions, even in a single 
Federal Reserve district. Not only did the 
compilers use as far as possible the sub- 
scriptions which people were known to have 
made to the first and second loans, but 
recent state censuses and local tax lists were 
referred to, and even in some cases the 
private customers’ lists of bond and brok- 
erage houses were made available. Nor 
were the cards which gave the names of 
those who refused to subscribe to earlier 
loans overlooked. 

What is needed to spur many people is 
an honor roll, posted conspicuously in every 
town and village. It is unnecessary to pub- 
lish the amount of each subscription, but 
the publication of the names of all who 
subscribe, and by the implication of omis- 
sion those who do not subscribe, will go a 
long way toward rounding up the selfish 
and disloyal. No one would urge such pry- 
ing methods into the private affairs of peo- 
ple in normal times, but war demands 
heroicmeasures. Expert opinion has tended 
increasingly toward using the terrible power 
of this type of publicity, and no doubt if 
the war continues to a sufficiently desper- 
ate stage it will become necessary to pub- 
lish the names of all who subscribe, together 
with the amounts, and in even larger type 
the names of those who refuse to subscribe. 

It has been necessary to make a special 
drive at the comfortably well-off, these 
having been, with of course many excep- 
tions, the most selfish and backward in the 
country in subscribing to Liberty Bonds. 
The very wealthy, with relatively few ex- 
ceptions, did more than their duty in the 
first and second loans, This was partly 


due to their very conspicuousness, their in- 
ability to escape notice. Moreover, it paid 
to drive at them hard, because the results 
were so substantial. Then, too, there is not — 
the slightest doubt that the very wealthy 
usually have a keener sense of duty in these 
matters than those who are merely com- 
fortably fixed. 

The results from those who should have 
subscribed for one thousand to twenty thou- 
sand dollars were relatively disappointing. 
Such persons were especially reluctant to 
pledge their future earnings. Both as re- 
gards outright and partial-payment pur- 
chases, to be met out of future income, they 
did not make as favorable a showing as the 
working people. From almost every dis- 
trict in the country came the complaint 
that while the rich man, the corporations 
and the working people were doing their 
gah the comfortably well-off were holding 

ack. 

Of course there were thousands of bank- 
ers and business men who took blocks of 
five thousand dollars and ten thousand dol- 
lars, especially where they were directly 
appealed to to help fill up quotas. But in 
almost every community there were people 
of leisure and refinement living comfortably 
upon their incomes whose subscriptions fell 
behind those of the working people. 


A Letter From Washington 


It is the duty of every citizen who is not 
engaged in activities that are contributory 
to the war in a very real sense to buy Lib- 
erty Bonds of every issue until it hurts. 
This is especially true because the soldiers 
and sailors, who might with reason be ex- 
empted from giving their country financial 
support, have been the first to come for- 
ward with large subscriptions. 

In the Atlanta Federal Reserve district 
three hundred and fifty thousand booklets, 
entitled ‘‘When the Germans March 


Through Georgia,” were distributed to the 


farmers. ‘ 
It showed what an invasion of the South 

would mean, and vividly described the de- 

struction of cities, towns and farms. But 


in almost every city and town there are a 


few comfortable slackers, by no means — 
farmers, who should be compelled to read 
such a booklet, with the name of the state 
changed to that of their own. 


The women of a small village were asked _ 


to form a committee for the third loan. A 
special meeting was called, and in addition 


the subject had been broached at a mission- _ 


ary meeting and a church meeting the day 
before. 


terest among the women of that particular 
place. They said they were already bur- — 


dened with committees and obligations. — 


But they changed their minds when they 


received the following letter from the chair- _ 


man of the woman’s committee of the Fed- 
eral Reserve district: 

“Your letter, when laid before the Treas- 
ury Department representatives responsible 
for the success of the coming Liberty Loan 


campaign, caused them to express great 
surprise that there was any community — 


within our district where there was such an 


apparent lack of understanding as to what — 


this war means to us, and as to what re- 


sponsibilities each and every one of us must — 


assume. They were surprised to learn that — 
there were people in your town who could 


feel that any of the activities which their — 
Government calls upon them to perform in | 
this crisis would be considered as a burden. — 


There is no community in which some fam- 


ily has not sent its boy to the Front. This — 


in itself should bring home to them the full 
realization that no matter what efforts they — 
are asked to put forth they must not be 


who stay at home are not making one small — 
part of the sacrifice that our boys in the © 
trenches in France are making. i 

“Our work is to support these boys and ~ 
see that they have a fighting chance, to see Zi 
that when they go into battle they are sup- — 
plied with the necessary equipment and — 
ammunition, and that they have the nec- — 


considered in the light of burdens, for we ; 
7 


essary clothing and sufficient food. This all — 


takes money and necessitates the selling of 
Liberty Bonds, not in amounts that we 
might buy with our pin money, but in an © 


amount to a point of sacrifice; for as much 4 
“4 


as we do we are still far removed from the 


danger zone, and living in comfort. Itis to — 


supply these boys with the things that they _ 
need that I am writing you again to ask if 
you will not impress upon the women of 
your town the great necessity for their do- 
ing this patriotic work at this time of need.” 


But no woman would take the | 
chairmanship and there seemed tobe noin- 
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21 Factories—20 Warehouses 
—to make Cinco Cigars 
unitormly good 


The Cinco reputation is too precious —the institution behind it too 
vast—to risk any but the highest standards and absolute uniformity in 
Cinco Cigars. 


There are 21 factories and 20 warehouses (more than twice as many as 
are illustrated on this page). Several are the largest of their kind. 


Last year these factories produced, and the smokers of America bought, 
nearly 200,000,000 Cinco Cigars—more than half a million a day. 


And the central idea controlling this tremendous production is abso/u tely 
uniform quality. 


To make Cinco Cigars uniform, we have placed all of these factories— 
in spite of increased shipping costs—within a radius of a few miles, 
where they can be directed by a single head, and where they can em- 
ploy the most skilful cigar-makers. 


To make Cinco Cigars uniform, we have placed our 20 warehouses 
at the points where the world’s finest tobaccos are grown. 


To make Cinco Cigars uniform, we hold each crop from two 
to three years, to mellow and cure until each leaf has reached 
perfection. We have at all times more than $3,250,000 worth 
of tobacco on hand. 


In these times of doubt and change, it is a genuine satisfac- 
tion to the public and the trade to know that their favorite 
brand has constantly maintained its uniform high quality ' 
—and that we are continuing to use the same pure 
Havana tobacco which has always been used more 
generously in Cinco than in any cigar at anywhere near 
the price. 
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Easy toOwn- — 


Easy to Use 


HAT half a million women use the 

Frantz Premier for every household 
cleaning task, day by day, year in and 
out, is proof of its operating ease and 
economy. 


That the Frantz Premier is so wonder- 
fully popular and efhcient does not 
mean that its price is high. On the 
contrary, a Frantz Premier is easy to 
buy and easy to pay for. 


And, before buying you can have a 
free home demonstration which will 
actually demonstrate | 


Built to last a lifetime. Operating cost 
one cent per hour. Unusually wide 
cleaning nozzle. Air-driven, rubber- 
tipped brush. Nine pounds of light- 
ness. These and other features make 
the Premier a proud possession and a 


teal household aid. 


Sixty Frantz Premier service branches 
—one in every center—enhance the 
value of your Premier. This means 
twofold confidence—yours and the 
dealer’ s. 


ESOLVE to have a Frantz Premier 
demonstration without further 
delay. See for yourself how the Premier 
simplifies housework, provides time 
for other duties, and saves money. 


Your dealer or electric station manager 
will gladly give you a free demonstra- 
tion. If he cannot do this write us 
direct and we will arrange a demon- 
stration for you upon receipt of your 
dealer’s name. 


The Frantz Premier Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
The Premier Vacuum Cleaner Co., Ltd. 
28 Adelaide St. East, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


May 4, 1918 , | 
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THE SATURDAY 


Master 


of Stra tegy—ByEnos Al. Millis 


NE autumn day, while I was watching 

a little cony stacking hay for the 
winter, a clinking and rattling of slide 
rock caught my attention. On the moun- 
tain side opposite me, perhaps a hundred 
yards away, a grizzly was digging in an 
enormous rock slide. I could not make out 
what he was after. He worked energeti- 
cally. Several slabs of rock were hurled 
out of the hole and tossed down the moun- 
tain side. Presently only his shoulders 
showed when he stood erect. 

He then commenced piling the stones 
upon the edge of his deepening hole. The 
slope was steep and the stones had to be 

iled with care to prevent their tumbling 
ats After lifting out and placing one 
huge slab he stood and looked at it an 
instant; then he caught it in his paws and 
slightly changed its position. On top of it 
he placed another large stone. This he 
looked at closely, then shook, to see whether 
it was solid. As it was not, he lifted it into 
a new position. Had he not been wearing 
a grizzly-bear coat, it would have been 
easy to believe that a powerful, careful and 
pepvential man was eagerly digging that 

ole. 

The grizzly is superior in mentality to 
the horse, the dog, or even the gray wolf; 
in fact, I would give him first place in the 
animal world. Instinct the grizzly has; 
but he also has brains and the ability to 
reason. His amazingly developed senses 
supply his brain with abundant informa- 
tion, which it has the power to use in- 
telligently. His powers of scent are exquisite; 
his ears hear faint sounds; and wireless 
messages from long distances are accurately 
received and their place of origin faithfully 
recorded. He guides his daily life with plan 
and forethought. He is constantly alert and 
meets emergencies with brains. Here area 
number of his actions that impressed me: 

A grizzly cub in Yellowstone Park found 
a big ham skin—a delicacy prized by all 
young bears. Just as the little fellow was 


lifting the skin toward his mouth a big 


bear appeared. The little bear then acted 
very much as a small boy might who had 
just found a wonderful box of candy when 
a big man suddenly appears who may take 
it away from him. Instantly he dropped 
the ham skin, sat down on it, and pre- 
tended to be greatly interested in watching 
something in the edge of the woods. 


Almost Human Cleverness 


Another young grizzly in the Yellow- 
stone one day found a tin can that was 
open at one end and partly filled with fish. 
He raised the can in his forepaws and 
peeped into it; then deliberately turned 
the can upside down and shook it. Nothing 
came out. He shook it again, without re- 
sult. Thus far he had acted intelligently. 
And now he proceeded just about as you or 
I would have done: he placed the can on 
the ground open end down and, taking a 
Stone in his forepaws, hammered the bot- 
tom of the can until the fish dropped out. 
_In a zoo one day a piece of hard-tack 
that a grizzly bear wanted fell into the 
hands of a black bear. How very like the 
mental processes of human beings were 
the tricks of these two bears! The black 
bear dipped the_hard-tack into the water 
and then put it into his mouth. But evi- 
dently he found it too hard; so again he 
placed it in the water. This time he took a 
look round while the hard-tack soaked. 

€ grizzly, in the farther edge of the pool, 
stood watching this performance. While 
the black bear was looking in the opposite 
direction the grizzly stirred the water with 
his forepaw in such a way that the hard- 
tack was started toward him on the waves. 
The instant the first wave touched the 
black bear he looked round, grabbed the 
precious hard-tack, which was floating 
away and, pushing it to the bottom of the 
pool, put one hind foot upon it. 

One day in North Park, Colorado, I came 
on the carcass of a cow that wolves had re- 
cently killed. The carcass lay in a grassy 
opening surrounded by willow clumps, 
gTassy spaces, and a sprinkling of low- 
growing, round-topped pines. 

’ owing that bears were about I climbed 
into the substantial top of a stocky pine 


near by, hoping that one would come to 
feast. A grizzly came at sundown. When 
about one hundred feet from the carcass 
the bear stopped. Standing erect, with 
his forepaws hanging loosely, he looked, 
listened, and carefully examined the air 
with his nose. As the air was not stirring I 
felt that he could not scent me in the 
tree-top perch. 

After scouting for a minute or two with 


all his keen senses, the grizzly dropped on | 
all fours and, without a sound, slowly ad- | 


vanced toward the carcass. When within 
thirty feet of the waiting feast he re- 
doubled his precautions against surprise 
and ambush by walking round it. Then, 
slipping cautiously to the edge of a thick 
willow clump, he flung himself into it with 
a fearful roar and instantly leaped out on 
the other side. 


ferocious attitude, ready to charge any- 
thing that might start from the willows; 
but nothing started. After a brief pause 
he charged, roaring, through another wil- 
low clump, and then another, until he had 
investigated every possible place of con- 
cealment near the carcass. That a grizzly 


bear cannot climb a tree is a fact in natural | 


history which gavemeimmense satisfaction. 


A Bear in Ambush 


A grizzly is ever on guard and in places | 3 
of possible ambush is extremely cautious. | 2 
He is not a coward; but he does not pro- | 3 


pose to blunder into trouble. Not finding 
an enemy, the bear at last went to the 
carcass. After feasting for a few minutes 
he rose, snarled and, sniffing along my 
trail for a few yards, stopped to mutter a 
few growling threats; then he returned to 
the feast. Finally, having eaten to his 
satisfaction, he moved round the carcass, 
raking and scraping grass and trash upon 
it. Then, after pausing for a minute or 
two in apparently peaceful contemplation, 
he doubled back on his trail and faded into 
the twilight. 

Alertness and brain power are charac- 


teristics of the grizzly bear. He has the | 
He is eternally | 


genius for taking pains. 
vigilant and is ever watchful, even in se- 
clusion. He appears to feel that he is 
always pursued. When traveling his amaz- 


ingly developed senses appear never to rest, | 


but are constantly on scout and sentinel 
duty, except on rare occasions when he is 
temporarily hypnotized by curiosity. 
Grizzlies also show their courage and 
their brains by hiding and lying in ambush 
for a pursuing hunter. 
I had been following one for a number of 


Standing erect, tense in 
every muscle, he waited a moment in a 


On one occasion | 


days, trying to get his photograph at short | 


range. He knew I wasin pursuit. Finally he 
doubled back on his trail for a short distance 
and crouched behind a big bowlder, along 
the other side of which his tracks passed. I 
could plainly see his trail going over the top 
of a moraine ahead of me; but as I ap- 
proached the wind stirred his fur, which was 


barely visible behind the bowlder, and gave | 


me warning. 

Many animals are aware that they leave 
a line of scent behind them which shows 
where they have been and where they are 
going; but I donotrecall any animal except 


the grizzly which appears to understand | 


that his tracks also reveal his movements 
and his presence. 

On another occasion a grizzly circled from 
his trail and came back to it over logs and 
rocks, which left no markings, and then hid 
in a clump of fir trees near his trail. He 
had been wounded by a hunter and I was 
following him to see where he went and 
what he did. On seeing these bushes by the 
trail I turned aside and climbed up a pine 
to see whether they concealed anything. 


When the bear realized that I had dis- | 


covered him there was angry snarling and a 
champing of jaws as he made off. 

Round the foot of Long’s Peak I followed 
a bear through a shallow snow, hoping to 
overtake and photograph him. Most of 
the snow had melted off the logs and 
bowlders. After trailing him four or five 
miles I came to a bowlder where he had 
climbed up and looked round. Possibly he 
had wished to see how close I was to him, 


but he may have been deciding just where | 
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VAN DYKE LACE, IN BLACK OR THIS SEASON’ S POPULAR CHOCOLATE BROWN 
FIVE, SIX AND SEVEN DOLLARS 


N the feet of marching men, worn too by those 
who areworking harder than ever at home, Bates 


Shoes today are proving the wisdom of their designers 
in omitting nothing that adds to the life of the shoe 
and its predominant style authority. 


Bates Shoes have always been 
built on the idea that to look 
night is as important a thing 
for a shoe as to wear right and 
to feel nght. You will find 
correctness and a sureness of 
workmanship, together with 
authority im selection and 
blending of colors and mate- 
rials, in the Spring line of — 


5 


In 
Colonial 
Days 


our forefathers used to gather in 
the coffee houses and smoke 
their long-stemmed ‘‘Church 
Wardens.” Some folks there are 
who still smoke these old-time bnittle 
clay pipes, but for genuine cool, dry, 
mellow pipe comfort there’s nothing 
quite so good as the 


eS 


THE UNIVERSAQL 


Made of genuine French Bnar, seasoned 
by our own special process. It breaks-in 


sweet and mellow. The bowl is 
guaranteed against cracking or burning 
through. Pick up your shape and size in 
a Wellington and be pipe happy. Any 
tobacco tastes better in a Wellington. 


All good dealers 
50c and up 


A. J. BATES CO. 
EST. 1885 
WEESTER MASS. 


SHOE 


“WAREHOUSES 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


Bates Shoes. And the Bates 
dealer will convince you that 
anything less than the price we 
ask you to pay for the Bates 
Shoe is not economy. 


Write us for your copy of Shoe Life. 
It tells you all you should know to in- 
, sure getting out all the comfort and 
wear built into the shoe. Name of our 
dealer in your locality on reauest. 


The Wellington will not wheeze or 
bubble. The ‘‘well’’ catches the moisture 
and the smoke comes clean and dry. 
Stray crumbs of tobacco cannot possibly 
be drawn up into the mouth. 


The W. D. C. triangle trade- 
mark has been the sign of 
supreme pipe value for more 
than 50 years. It is on pipes 
of every style, size and grade, 
See that it is on yours. 


WM. DEMUTH & CO. 


New York 
World’s Largest Pipe Manufacturers 
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“BLIGHTY” 


A new shirt that 
shows respect to 
the colors without 
impersonating the 
apparel of the 
enlisted man. 

Attractive patterns 


on Khaki colored 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“BLIGHTY” is a new 


HALLMARK 


SHIRT 


Makers of SLIDEWELL— the collar that 


saves your Tie, Time and Temper. 


with Patented Hynge French cuffs that fold 
either way—Both sides, Right sides—Two 
fresh cuff faces after each laundering —cuffs 
that wear almost twice as long. 
“BLIGHTY” Patterns are Indanthrene colors—on 


Khaki ground. “BLIGHTY” is “finest type” make, 
with Fabric and Detail Quality Kept Up. 


Made with neckband or collar to match, with French 
cuffs—or with attached collar and single cuffs. 
your dealer. 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO.; Troy, N. Y. 


Ask 


‘feather-edge”’ repair. 
No acid, cement or gasoline. You can use 
||| this safety vulcanizer anywhere—in any weather. Carry it in 
your tool box—save cost of spare tubes and repairs. 


Complete Outfit (24.2 th) $1.50 


| The Vulcanizer, six round Patch & Heat Units for Punctures and 
i} six oblong units for cuts and tears—with full instructions, only $1.50. 


|| Sold by Accessory Dealers and Garages 


Let your nearest accessory dealer show you how easily you can mend your tubes anywhere 
with the SHALER 5-Minute Vulcanizer. 


C. A. Shaler Co., 1402 Fourth St., Waupun, Wis. 


Touch a match to the non-flaming chemical fuel. In 5 minutes 
| you have a perfect, lasting, ‘ 
a child can do it. 


So simple 


Write for Free Book—‘‘The Care of Tires.’’ 


5 Minute 
Vulcanizer 


he should carry out a plan for outwitting 
me. At any rate, he had jumped from the 
bowlder, walked round it, traveled a short 
distance slowly, and then set off on a run, 
going east. After following his trail for 
more than a mile, his tracks ceased in a 
rocky, snowless area where his footprints 
would not show. 

I thought I should find his tracks in the 
snow on the farther edge of the rocky 
space; but they were not there. Then, in 
the snow, I went entirely round the edge 
of the rocky space without seeing a track. 
Thinking that possibly the grizzly was 
hiding in this small rocky area, I at once 
cautiously circled every place behind which 
he might be concealed, but without dis- 
covering him; so it was evident he must 
have left it. 

Out in the snow I made a larger circle 
and at last discovered his tracks. Entering 
the rocky space he had turned abruptly 
to the left and traveled about one hundred 
feet. Then, from the rocks, he had made a 
long leap into a clump of bushes, from this 
into another clump of bushes, and finally 
into the snow. He had thus left the rocky 
place without leaving any telltale tracks 
within thirty feet of it. He had started west- 
ward—toward the bowlder—back along- 
side his first trail, and traveled for about 
a mile parallel to it and-less than one hun- 
dred feet from it. Near the bowlder he 
had watched in concealment at a point 
where he could see his former trail, and 
evidently had waited there until I passed by. 

As soon as I had passed he traveled on a 
short distance to another small rocky area; 
then, doubling, he came back for one 
hundred feet or so in the trail he had thus 
made. Working toward his first trail, he 
hid his tracks by leaping among fallen 
timbers and bushes, and at last made a 
leap into his first trail by the bowlder, 
where he made many tracks in the snow. 
Then, along this old trail, he traveled east 
again a short distance, stepping precisely 
in his former footprints. 

Out of this trail he had leaped upon the 
top of a low, snowless bowlder on the right, 
and from this upon another bowlder. Then 
he walked along a fallen snowless log. 
Here I must have searched more than two 
hours before detecting two or three broken 
sticks, which gave me a clew as to the 
direction he had taken. From the log he 
had walked upon a cross log and then 
plunged through fifty or sixty feet of 
thicket, which showed no trail. Emerging 
upon the farther side of the thicket for 
the next quarter of a mile there was but 
little by which to trace him. 


The Exploits of Old Mose 


The bear had zigzagged over fallen logs 
and leaped upon snowless bowlders until 
he came to a tree that leaned against a 
cliff. Up this he had walked to a ledge, 
where fortunately there was a little snow 
to record his track. He followed the ledge 
to the top of the cliff and, leaving this, had 
run for four or five miles. It took me 
twenty-four hours to unravel the various 
tangles, and I finally gave up following 
him. Long before I arrived at the top of 
the cliff I concluded I was following a 
reasoning animal—one who might be more 
alert than myself. 

Though a grizzly has both speed and 
strength, he generally uses his wits and 
thus obtains the desired end in the easiest 
way. Three or four individuals told me 
they had seen a grizzly bear taking the 
part of an acrobat, apparently in order to 
attract the attention of cattle, and with 
the idea of drawing them close, so that he 
might seize one of them. Among his pranks 
he turned an occasional somersault, rolled 
over and over, and then varied this by 
chasing his tail. 

A Utah grizzly killed about one thousand 
head of cattle in fifteen years. All these 
years there was a large reward offered and 
numerous attempts were made to capture 
him. Old hunters and trappers tried with 
rifles and traps; expeditions of men, horses 
and dogs pursued him. But all this time 
he made a kill every few days in his home 
territory, and he was not even seen. 

Old Mose, a Colorado grizzly, showed 
exceptional skill in taking care of himself, 
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He killed stock freely each year, made his 
home within a given territory, lived with 
a high price on his head, outwitted cele- 
brated hunters and trappers and killed at 
least three of them, frightened hundreds of 
people, and probably slaughtered about 
one thousand head of domestic animals. 
He often showed himself; many times 
he rushed unexpectedly upon prospectors, 
stockmen and others, apparently for the 
fun of putting them to flight. Yet he man- 
aged tosurvive thirty-five years of concerted 
efforts to kill or capture him. 

There are similar accounts of Clubfoot, 
Three-toes, and other cattle-killing grizzlies, 
All slaughtered cattle by hundreds in their 
home territory, and for years outwitted 
skillful hunters and trappers, escaping the 
well-organized posse again and again. Know- 
ing many of the hunters and their skillful 
methods, and the repeated triumphs of 
other grizzlies over combinations and new 
methods, I conclude that the grizzly bear 
is an animal that reasons. 

For years I have watched, studied and 
enjoyed the grizzly; have seen his actions 
under a variety of influences—fighting and 
playing, sleeping and food-getting, acting 
deliberately, meeting emergencies, loafing 
and hurrying, with something definite on 
his mind; have watched him when he 
was under normal influences and abnormal 
ones; when pursuer and when pursued; 
have seen him outwit the traps and cunning 
devices of the trapper, and fight, with 
tremendous effectiveness, the overwhelm- 
ing odds of hunters, dogs and repeating 
rifles; have kept him within the focus of 
my field glasses for hours at a time; and 
for days have pursued him with a camera. 


Guided by Reason 


He isso dignified and sostrangely human- 
like that I have felt degraded every time I 
have seen him pursued with dogs. A few 
times I have outwitted him; more often 
he has outwitted me. In afew instances we 
have met unexpectedly; sometimes each 
stared without alarm, and at other times 
each fled in an opposite direction. Some- 
times he is guided by instinct; but more 
often his actions are triumphantly directed 
by reason. 

The grizzly as changed during the past 
century. One of his most marked changes 
is increased caution in coming close to man. 
His extreme and intelligent curiosity often 
caused him to approach man sometimes 
hurriedly; this curiosity and apparent 
aggressiveness led many who saw him to 
think he was savage. It also caused many 


to shoot or to flee when there was no occa- 


sion for either. 

Less than one hundred years ago he 
made no attempt to conceal himself. He 
knew no master. Without any concern for 
his safety, he went where he liked and when 
he liked, be it day or night. No living 
thing had ever resisted him and no man 
had ever pursued. 

In a generation or two he has become 
expert in eluding the pursuer; he rivals 
the fox in concealing his trail, in confound- 
ing the trailer and escaping with his life. 
That he has changed on account of contact 
with the white man and the repeating rifle— 
out of necessity—there can be no doubt. 

Formerly the rightful monarch of the 
wilds through superiority, he roamed freely 
about, indifferent as to where he went or 
whether or not he was seen. The bow and 
arrow and the spear he held in contempt; 
but for the powerful repeating rifle he has 
a profound respect. He has been wise 
enough to adjust himself to this influential 
factor of environment or evolutionary force. 
He has thus become less inquisitive and 
aggressive, and more retiring and wary; 
and has learned to keep out of sight and 
out of man’s way. The grizzlies that failed 
to learn these things died and left no 
descendants. 

In a short time, without previous knowl- 
edge or experience, the grizzly has become 
an expert in the triumphant ways of the 
pursued. The king of the wilderness has 
survived through retreat. Instinct hardly 
accounts for this swift evolution. The re- 
adjustment does not indicate cowardice; it 
indicates brains. In the warfare of exist- 
ence he shows himself a master of strategy. 
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There Are Reasons for World-wide Demand 
and Distribution 


‘VERY part of every model of the Hurlburt 
Truck embodies the highest factor of safety 
known in the motor truck world. 


New York, traditionally critical of trucks, is 
the most enthusiastic Hurlburt city in the 
country. Here the Hurlburt Truck stands proudly 
on its past record. Repeat orders for single 
units and fleets from the largest truck users 
in the metropolis prove that the Hurlburt has 


Made in following capacities: I'2 tons, 2 tons, 3% tons, 5 tons and 7 tons. 


HURLBURT MOTOR TRUCK CO. 


Third Avenue and Harlem River, New York City . 


fully demonstrated its economy and durability. 


Hurlburt Trucks are in use and demand in Eng- 
land, France, Holland, Norway and Sweden, 
Russia, Calcutta and Bombay, India; the Island 
of Sumatra, Portugal and Spain, Martinique, 
French West Indies; Porto Rico, Cuba, Argen- 
tine and Chile. 


We have achieved this success through an 
honest policy and a splendid product. 
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Another happy result of the Libby idea!— 
the idea of preparing foods right where the 
ae choicest of each kind is found. 


Fruits from the Golden West, pineapple from 
Hawaii, salmon from Alaska, olives from 
Spain—and now— 


Milk from dairies right in the heart of the 
most luxuriant pasture lands in America. 


Libby’s Milk comes from these dairies to you 
sterilized, in hermetically-sealed cans, to keep 
it sweet and wholesome. It is just fine, rich 
milk—the pure product of superior cows— 
with more than half the water removed— 
and nothing added. 


= ilk 
CHNER MILK 


from famous pasture lands 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, 264 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


For coffee, for cooking, for baking —for 
EVERY milk use—this finer milk gives a 
new richness, a new delicacy of flavor. Try it 


Libby’s Milkis economical—there is no waste. 
Use it as you need it, the remainder put 
in a cool place; will stay sweet several days. 


Libby’s Milk is convenient. You can keep 
several cans on hand and always have a 
supply of sweet, pure milk when you want it. 


In cooking, where the recipe calls for cream, 
use Libby’s Milk undiluted; where the recipe 
specifies milk, use half as much Libby’s Milk 
with an equal quantity of water. 


Begin today to enjoy this rich milk from 
famous pasture lands. Let your grocer be 
your milkman. 


Libby’s dairies are situated in the heart 
of America’s finest pasture lands 


Julia delivered herself of this in a tone 
that wasexcessively annoying toherfather— 
as she should have known. 

“Tsuppose he’sa perfectly well-conducted 
young man, and all that sort of thing,’’ she 
continued; “but ——” 

She arched her eyebrows and even 
shrugged her shoulders a little. That ought 
to have produced an explosion; and Julia 
should have known it. 

“Don’t you think, daddy, you could just 
tell him that he was just a little presump- 
tuous? Give hima broad hint to keep away? 
I know you keep him at arm’s length in 
that lovely stony way of yours; but it’s 
hard for mother and me to do that, and 
you could tell him right out.” 

The explosion came. 

“T swear that sort of talk makes me 
sick!” the colonel declared emphatically. 

“Doyou want him to come here, daddy?”’ 

“No; I don’t,” said the colonel angrily. 
“But I don’t want to hear any of that 
codfish talk about presumption either. I 
wasn’t anything more than a sort of office 
boy when I started in life—only a sort of 
clerk. If anybody told me a daughter of 
mine would be putting on airs of that sort, 
J’d—I’d —— Dog-gone the fellow! Why, 
as long as he’s decent and behaves himself 
like a gentleman I’ll treat him like a gentle- 
man. And I do. ‘Stony way’—nothing! 
I may not hug him; but I don’t insult 
him, and I don’t intend to. If you don’t 
want him round I suppose you can make 
him understand it. That’s up to you; but 
I want you to be decent to anybody that 
comes into this house.”’ 

“T’ll try to be, daddy,” said Julia meekly. 
“There are some people who can’t take a 
hint though.” 

So, having got back to that first proposi- 
tion of hers, Julia let the matter rest. As 
for the colonel: : 

“T think that was rather foxy of me,”’ he 
told himself. ‘‘ Never do to knock the fel- 
low. Never in the world! I know enough 
of women to know that you’ve got to 
handle them by contraries. I’d hate to 
see Julia getting snobbish,’ he ruminated 
further. “‘I never suspected she was at all 
that way. Still—there’s one comfort: if 
that young squirt has any idea of 
But that’s rank nonsense!” 


A week later Blodgett told the colonel 
that Lessard & Company, competitors of 
theirs, had got Perez Hermanos’ business. 

“Joe Marty, the bookkeeper, was brag- 
ging about it at lunch,” he said. ‘‘Did you 
speak to Temple about them?” 

“T didn’t,’’ replied the colonel shortly. 
After a frowning pause he said: ‘I wrote 
to them myself. You keep your head closed 
about it. Do you hear? Don’t forget!’ 

“T won’t forget,’ said Blodgett. “I 
haven’t got the habit myself.” 

“Now what do you mean by that?” 

“That’s all right.” 

The colonel seemed about to say some- 
thing, but went away without saying it. 
He was a good deal put out that day. In 
spite of his good resolutions, he had been 
pretty boorish to Archibald the preceding 
evening—and under his own roof. And 
Julia had noticed and commended him for 
it. And Archibald’s quiet dignity and early 
departure had made him feel particularly 
cheap. 

This Perez matter was no trifle; and 
here Colonel Langworthy felt that he had 
acted in a cheap sort of way—going to the 
little Spanish professor instead of consult- 
ing Temple about the misunderstanding, 
whatever it was. Of course he suspected 
that somehow Temple was to blame for the 
trouble and hoped to convict him of it. No 
dodging that! Well, he had written to ask 
Perez Hermanos for an explanation, and 
their answer was about due. 

Another cause of irritation—a small 
thing, in a way, but disturbing; he had 
missed things from his desk for about a 
month. At first he had not been sure 
about it; but twice, quite lately, he had 
left money round, and the money had dis- 
appeared overnight. Certainly a man had 
no business to leave money round as a 
temptation to janitors and scrub women; 
but anybody might be forgetful—darn old 
Blodgett—and it is an ugly thing to know 
_that there are dishonest people about one. 

“Tm going to put astop toit, by George!” 
declared the colonel aloud. 

‘I beg your pardon?” said Archibald 


__-from-his desk. 
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“T didn’t speak to you.” 

There it was again! And the colonel 
had meant to be careful. 

“T beg your pardon, Temple,” said the 
colonel in turn. “I’ve a hasty way of 
speaking sometimes.”’ 

“T’ve noticed that,’”’ returned Archibald 
composedly. 

Colonel Langworthy’s firstimpulse, which 
he resisted, was to tell Mr. Temple that if 
he didn’t like it he could go to the dickens! 
The young man’s retort was not unnatural 
though. It was even proper, made, as it 
was, without any appearance of reproof. 

All the colonel could do was to ignore it 

and concentrate himself on his work as well 
as he could in his disturbed frame of mind. 
He had a lot of work to do that particular 
day; so much that he determined to dine 
downtown and return to the office for an 
hour or two to clean up. He was still busy 
when the office force, including Archibald, 
departed at the usual hour of half past five. 
Blodgett was the last to leave. Before he 
went he poked his head into the colonel’s 
room. 
“Like old times to see you humping 
yourself after hours,’’ he observed. The 
colonel grunted unintelligibly and spiked a 
memorandum. “Don’t forget to lock the 
safe,” said Blodgett. 

“Vl attend to it,’’ said the colonel. 
“Good night!” 

As soon as Blodgett had gone he tele- 
phoned to his wife and told her not to wait 
dinner for him. Then he worked for half 
an hour or so and by that time felt himself 
in need of refreshment. Before leaving, he 
remembered Blodgett’s admonition and 
closed the safe. 

He was in the act of closing his desk, too, 
when another thought occurred to him. He 
took his bill book from his pocket. It con- 
tained nothing but one twenty-dollar bill, 
which was a larger denomination than he 
needed for his purpose, but it was the only 
one; so, after satisfying himself that he 
had some loose silver, the colonel sat down 
and put a particular mark on the bill and 
laid it conspicuously among some papers on 
his desk. 

Then he let the roll-top of the desk gently 
down without allowing it to lock and sallied 
forth to a nice quiet place, free from glaring 
lights, mirrors, dancing or declamation. 
Lacking these distractions, he devoted him- 
self exclusively to good food, suitable pota- 
bles, and, after a satisfactory cigar, went 
back to the office—and surprised Archi- 

ald. 


It was, in fact, a mutual surprise. The 
secretary, who wore his hat and overcoat, 
was bending down to the safe when the 
colonel opened the door; and he raised 
himself and wheeled about with a rapid 
motion that seemed, for an instant, threat- 
ening, Then he saw who it was and said: 
Cx @) nee 

“Exactly!” said the colonel. 

He was not so calm as his tone indicated, 
however. It was a good deal of a shock to 
withstand, and the occasion seemed to de- 
mand quick and clear thinking. 

It took time completely to grasp the sit- 
uation. 

Archibald removed his hat, laid it on his 
desk and slipped out of his overcoat. The 
colonel, without taking his eyes from the 
young man, followed his example. They 
might have been two gladiators stripping 
for the fray; and, indeed, the colonel 
thought it might come to that. 

“T thought I’d come down and make a 
clear deck for to-morrow,” said Archibald, 
still plainly disconcerted. 

He sat down at his desk and opened a 
drawer. 

‘‘My idea precisely,” the colonel replied. 

He attempted to throw back the top of 
his own desk and found it was locked. 
Without comment, he got out his keys and 
unlocked it. A glance showed him that his 
twenty-dollar-bill bait was gone. 

““My idea precisely,’ he repeated. “By 
the way, how did you get in?” 

“Mr. Blodgett let me take his key,” 
replied Archibald. 

Colonel Langworthy took down his tele- 
phone, placed it convenient to his hand, 
and opened the directory to look for police 
headquarters. 

“Did you notice anything wrong with 
the safe, Mr. Temple?” he asked quietly. 

“It was locked,’’ answered Archibald. 
“T tried it to see. Mr. Blodgett told me 


there was a little more currency than usual 
and he was afraid you might forget.” 

The colonel had found his number and 
was shifting his papers. The twenty-dollar 
bill was certainly gone. Not for a moment 
had he suspected that his secretary was the 
thief for whom he had laid his trap. It had 
never occurred to him that any of his em- 
ployees might be guilty. They were well 
paid, well treated, and generally above 
suspicion; but here the evidence was clear. 

He experienced something like a thrill of 
triumph as he realized that. His dislike of 
Archibald was justified—absolutely justi- 
fied. All along he had been certain that the 
fellow was too good to be true. A crooked 
streak in him—something that his own 
nature instinctively recognized and ab- 
horred. Now all that remained was the 


proper punishment that duty to society | 


demanded. His hand sought the telephone. 
But was duty to society his motive? Or 


was it just an excuse for gratifying a per- | 


sonal spite? That thought gave the colonel 
pause. He had never been one of those 
stern, inflexible moralists. Easy-going and 
charitable, he was inclined to let mercy 
temper justice, hating the wrong and for- 
giving the wrongdoer rather; and he knew 
that if he had caught a janitor or a scrub 
woman, or anybody but Archibald, he 
would have given the culprit a chance. 

Was he going to damn this young fellow 
utterly—a boy with a mother—without 
giving him a chance? He looked at Archi- 
bald, who was clearly making only a pre- 
tense of work, who was rather pale, and 
whose whole attitude betrayed growing un- 
easiness. 

“Talking about currency, Mr. Temple, 
did you happen to see anything of a twenty- 
dollar bill that I left in my desk?” 


“Yes, sir,” said Archibald. The words | 


came sharply, and he faced the colonel with 
a level look. ‘‘ You will find it in an enve- 
lope in the last pigeonhole on the right. I 
thought when I saw it that it was just a 
careless way to leave money about; but 
your manner i 

“Never mind my manner!” the colonel 
interrupted. ‘Just wait a moment.” 

He reached for the pigeonhole and there 


was the envelope; he opened the envelope | 


and there was the twenty-dollar bill. 

“T noticed as soon as I came in that your 
desk wasn’t properly closed,’’ Archibald 
resumed with some heat. 
when I raised the top to slam it down; soI 
did exactly what Mr. Blodgett 4 

Archibald checked himself, got up, and 
resumed his overcoat. 

“T don’t feel as if I could put my mind 
on my work just now,” he said. ‘It’s quite 
evident you thought I came back to rob the 
safe—or something like that. I think you 
suspected me of stealing that bill.’ 

“T did,’’ admitted the colonel. ‘‘I come 
into this office, where you are not supposed 
to be after hours, and I find you at my safe. 
I discover that you have been at my desk, 
and that money I left there is missing. 
What would anybody think?’’ 

“Tt depends upon the kind of person 
anybody is,’ said Archibald. ‘‘You’ve 
shown pretty plainly all along that you 
didn’t like me; but I didn’t suppose 
Anyway, I’m through. I’ll stay on until 
you get somebody to take my place—if you 
want me to; but I’m definitely through. 
Good evening!”’ 

He picked up his hat and strode out of 
the office. Colonel Langworthy heard the 
outer door close behind him. 


It may be imagined that the colonel was | 


in no complacent frame of mind. Looking 
back on a life of generally good intentions 
and not infrequent mistakes, recalling sins 
of omission and commission, and their con- 
sequences, he could. not remember having 
been so completely humiliated. The mem- 


ory of his infallible stepmother and of the | 


occasions when she had shown him how 
imprudent, reckless, shortsighted and in- 
considerate he had been became bright and 
pleasant by comparison. 


He sat for a long time, chewing the cud 


of bitter reflection and the stump of his 
expired and forgotten cigar; and all the 
comfort he derived from the situation was 
that he was rid of Mr. Archibald A. Temple 
anyway. At that conclusion he lit a fresh 
cigar, firmly resolving to dismiss the matter 
from his mind and finish the work he had 
come back to do. He made the effort man- 
fully—or, rather, doggedly; but he had to 
give up at last. 


“T saw that bill | 
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improved gravity system of warm air heat- 
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“Well, 
muttered as he prepared to leave. 


I’m rid of him, anyway!” he 
“That’s 


a good evening’s work. 


But even that poor consolation was to be 
denied him, for when he reached home and 
quietly let himself in with his latchkey the 
first things he saw were Archibald’s hat and 
overcoat hanging in the hall. He might 
have been uncertain’as to the hat, but he 
was prepared to swear to the overcoat. 
When Archibald left the office the back of 
that coat, its pattern, cut and material had 
photographed themselves indelibly on the 
colonel’s mind, as trivial objects sometimes 
will in moments of great mental stress. Any 
further doubt was immediately dispelled by 
the sound of Archibald’s voice, at once suc- 
ceeded by that of his daughter Julia. 

It is only another instance of the de- 
moralizing effect Archibald had on him that 
Colonel Langworthy then did something of 
which he had supposed himself incapable. 
He deliberately listened to a conversation 
not intended for his ears; and he peeped. 

The first word he caught was “darling.” 
What he saw through the crack of the 
reception-room door was Miss Julia and his 
secretary occupying a very small settee in 
such a manner as to leave plenty of room at 
one end. Archibald’s right arm encircled 
Miss Julia’s waist; Miss Julia’s consider- 
ably disarranged head of hair reposed on 
Archibald’s shoulder. 

“The sneaking, surreptitious, 
handed cur!”’ 

That was what Colonel Langworthy al- 
most exclaimed aloud. The conversation 
between Archibald and Julia follows: 

“T’m glad I came.”’ The tone was fervid. 
“Tt was a crazy impulse; but I’m glad now 
that I did.” 

“T’d never have forgiven you if you 
hadn’t. And what do you mean by crazy, 
you silly boy? Didn’t you know that I 
would want to see you—goose?”’ 

“T did not. I hadn’t the slightest idea— 
of this. I just felt that I had to come. You 
know you've snubbed me awfully at times, 
my Julia.” 

“At times when daddy was among those 
present, wasn’t it? Archie dear, in some 
respects you are exceedingly dense. I’m 
sorry to have to find fault with you right 
at the beginning; but you know you are.” 

The colonel saw her disengage herself to 
rap with her knuckles on Archibald’s head 
and then assume a listening attitude. Then 
shesighed. ‘Just as I said!” she observed, 
and blew prettily on those knuckles, which 
were dimples when she extended her fingers. 
They both laughed and Archibald’s arm 
tightened round her again with a rapturous 
energy that took the young woman’s breath. 

‘Daddy is the dearest thing; but he has 
to be managed—contrariwise. I suppose 
you are all like that. And he’ sso chivalrous 
and high-principled 

Here Colonel Langworthy blushed. His 
anger was unabated, and he might have 
en himself unpleasantly just then, 

ut 

“T have another disagreeable interview 
with him to look forward to now.” 

“Now? Oh, not now! Let’s wait.” 

“T can’t, darling; it wouldn’t be the 
square thing. Look kind of sneaking in 
me, wouldn’t it? After all, he can’t blame 
me much.” 

‘‘Not the least little bit! I made you. 
The woman tempted you, Archie dear— 
didn’t she?”’ 

“She did not!” said Archibald indig- 
nantly, at which Julia smiled wisely. ‘‘ You 
know I didn’t mean that,”’ Archibald went 
on. ‘‘I mean that I believe your father is 
reasonable at bottom. I’m a young man of 
unimpeachable character, which is to say 
that I’ve been careful about my meanness; 
I’ve good prospects. I didn’t tell you I’ve 
been offered a job with nearly twice the 
salary I’m getting, did I? It’sso. Mother 
has her own little income and I’ve a re- 
spectable life insurance; ‘and lately there 
has been some salvage floating in from my 
poor father’s wreck which, with what I 
have already put by, amounts to enough to 
justify me in taking the responsibility of a 
wife. Don’t you suppose that if I go to the 
colonel and put those facts before him a2 

“That you will simply madden him?” 
said Julia. ‘“‘Yes; that’s just what I 
think.” 

Slowly and carefully the colonel with- 
drew. Sneakingly and underhandedly he 
made his way to his own and almost sound- 
proof den. He entered it and locked the 
door. He expelled his breath violently, 
flung his hat on the floor and stamped on it, 
clenched and unclenched his fists, and alto- 
gether fulfilled his daughter’s prediction. 


under- 
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“Darn him!” he cried. ‘Blame his su- 
perior soul! Plague on his unimpeachable 
picture! Coming and going, up and down, 
forty ways from Sunday, that pup paragon 
gets it on me; and plasters it all over me 
every time!” 


It seems a pity to spoil a good record, 
but the truth is the truth. Whether Colonel 
Langworthy would have remained irrec- 
oncilable to the end is a question hard to 
determine. Justice and Reason might have 
triumphed in the long run—and they might 
not. As it now is, the colonel and his son- 
in-law are on the very best of terms, and 
the lately reorganized firm of Langworthy 
& Temple is prospering; but if that letter 
from Perez Hermanos had not arrived just 
when it did things might have been dif- 
ferent. 

At all events, the colonel went down to 
the office very early the next morning, hav- 
ing foiled his daughter’s evident purpose to 
corner him for a little heart-to-heart talk. 
Blodgett was the only member of the office 
force who had arrived; and, as he hap- 
pened to be opening the safe, he probably 
considered that was as good a time as any 
to call his employer’s attention to an un- 
sealed package therein, which contained 
the money and a few miscellaneous articles 
the colonel had missed from his desk at 
various times. 

“Memoranda attached,” said Blodgett 
in his gruff, short way. ‘And I want to say 
that I’m going to quit picking up after 
you—or I’ll keep what I find. I’d suggest 
that you take me to lunch on this.” 

That was a nice beginning. 


“T’d suggest that you leave anything of 


mine where I put it!” said the colonel 
frostily. ‘‘ Also, that when I take a man to 
lunch with me it’s because I think he will be 
agreeable company.” 

He was going to make some more sug- 
gestions when his eye fell on the Perez let- 
ter in the morning mail, which was piled on 
a table. He opened it. There was an in- 
closure, but he read the letter signed Perez 
Hermanos first. 


“*87 Calle San Gertrudis, 
Rio de Janeiro. 
February 1, 19—. 
“Mr. ELIAS LANGWORTHY, 
Messrs. Slyfield & Langworthy, 
Chicago, U.S. A. 

“Dear Sir: Inresponseto your letter ask- 
ing for an explanation of our request for a 
final settlement of accounts, it should be 
only necessary to return to you the letter 
of yours preceding, which we inclose here- 
with. We will, however, add, if this is 
insufficient, that your national— Yankee— 
humor seems to us misapplied to serious 
and dignified affairs of business. You speak 
of a misunderstanding. We confess that 
your letter is to us incomprehensible. 

“‘With assurances of esteem, we remain 
your obedient servants, 

“PEREZ HERMANOS.” 


The colonel was reading the inclosure 
when Archibald came in with a firm step 
and a manner of indomitable resolution. 

“‘T should like to speak to you on a pri- 
vate matter of considerable importance—if 
you don’t mind, sir,”’ said Archibald as the 
colonel looked up at him. 

‘Just a moment, please,” said the colo- 
nel. He read the letter, frowning through 
to the end, and then turned to Archibald 
with a strange gleam in his eye and an odd 
twitching of the ends of his trim mustache. 

“Private, you say?” 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

Archibald proceeded to make his impor- 
tant statement. He made it clearly, con- 
cisely and confidently. He stated the cold, 
hard, bare facts much as he had mentioned 
them to Julia the night before, relying on 
the colonel’s fundamental reasonableness, 
and awaited the outbreak serenely. 

“‘Hah!”’ said the colonel. ‘So you ex- 
pect my consent?” 

“We hope to have it—unless you have a 
just objection.” That was the way Archi- 
bald put it. 

“Yes,” said the colonel. ‘‘Ye-es. I sup- 
pose this new situation will depend to some 
extent on the character that I can honestly 
give you for the careful and conscientious 
discharge of your duties here?’’ 

“‘T’m satisfied to have it depend entirely 
on that,” replied Archibald 

“Just so. And as to your relations with 
my daughter, which you tell me were merely 
friendly before last night, I suppose you 
would consider me justified in objecting if I 
found that you had spoken of her lightly 
and impertinently to strangers—or, we will 


May 4,1918 


‘say, written to’ strangers concerning | her 


in a foolish and trivial vein; and ——’ 

“‘Good heavens!” exclaimed Archibald. 
“What are you talking about?’ 

“This-s-s!’’ hissed the colonel, and 
handed him the Perez documents. 

At the same time a glow of triumph 
overspread his countenance. He bent for- 
ward, his hands gripping the arms of his 
chair, and watched Archibald’s changing 
expression with grim enjoyment. It was 
first an expression of bewilderment, then of 
consternation, and finally of shame and 
mortification in about equal parts. 

The bewilderment appeared during the 
perusal of the Perez letter addressed to 
Colonel Langworthy. The inclosure was a 
letter from Slyfield & Langworthy to Perez 
Hermanos, dated nearly two months before. 
It began in Spanish and was couched in 
such dignified terms as were appropriate 
to a matter involving three thousand bags 
of coffee; then, abruptly, it proceeded, in 
English, as follows: 

“Furs, furs, furs and sweet violets sweet 
sweeter than all the roses violets and furs 
go together go together frosty weather 
sweeter than all the roses roses roses in her 
cheeks in her cheeks and I said she looked 
all right and she does look all right all right 
all right I didn’t lie I cannot tell a lie a lie 
and Julia was her name Julia Julia Julia 


where my Julia’s lips do smile there’s the 


land or Cherry Isle cherry ripe cherry ripe 
ripe I ery and her hand her little hand her 
little pudgy hand in its glove in its glove 
would I were a glove a glove glove love 
glove love and I said she didn’t seem im- 
portant and I lied I lied I lied like a villain 
because she may not be important imports 
Rio 14a but but what a but was there 
my countrymen but she looks important 
very important very important business 
imp—— 

Well?” the colonel said sharply. 

Archibald’s face was decidedly red; and, 
for the first time, his eyes fell before the 
colonel’s severe regard. 

** Any excuse?”’ 

And Archibald actually stammered: 

“Tt—it must have been sent—sent off 
by mistake. I—I—that day I must have 
been—I can’t understand how No, 
sir; I have no excuse. I admit 

Here Blodgett came in; and, seeing that 
he had intruded upon a situation, he was 
about to back out when Colonel Lang- 
worthy stopped him. 

“That Perez business, Blodgett: I’ve 
just got to the bottom of it. This young 
man here, by a piece of gross and inexcus- 
able carelessness He admits that it 
was inexcusable; and—by George!—any- 
thing more idiotic, anything more infer- 
nally impertinent, you couldn’ ti imagine. I 
leave it to you, Blodgett 
x “Please, Mr. Langworthy!” Archibald 

egge 

But the colonel proceeded remorselessly. 
He got up and paced the room as he spoke, 
and his voice rose to an absolute crow. 

“Brings his private affairs into the 
time I’m paying for; mixes them with our 
business concerns and mortally offends one 
of our best connections, which promptly 
transfers its account to another house! 
Here; let me show you the letter.” 

Archibald tore the letter into fragments 
as the colonel reached his hand for it. 

“T know I acted very foolishly,” he be- 
gan. 

“You hear?” cried Colonel Langworthy. 
“And he says he has an offer of a better 
job and wants toresign. Well, I guess we'll 
block that!” 

Blodgett, who had been standing, un- 
comfortably rubbing his bristly chin with 
the heel of his palm, remonstrated. 

“Don’t be vindictive, colonel!’’ he said. 

Colonel Langworthy wheeled on Archi- 
bald and leveled a forefinger at him as he 
might have pointed a pistol. 

‘“Have you behaved like a bonehead?” 
he demanded. ‘‘Have you injured my 
business by conducting yourself like a con- 
summate ass?”’ 

“T suppose I have,’”’ Archibald owned in 
deep humiliation. ‘‘Yes; I have.’ 

There came an instant and amazing 
transformation in the colonel’s whole de- 
meanor. His severe look vanished; amiable 
wrinkles puckered his eyes; his mustache 
lifted in a genial grin; he laughed; he 
advanced on Archibald, took him by the 
shoulder, and shook him in the friendliest 
manner. 

“That’s all I want,” he chortled. 
“Blodgett, by the Great Horn Spoon, I’ve 
got it on this impeccable young: scoun- 
drel at last!” 
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ESSENTIALLY A SERVICE CAR 


T is true that a goodly portion 

of the popularity of National 

motor cars is due to their comfort 
and security. 


It is true also that thcir pleasing 
design and the careful method of 
their manufacture have played a 
large part in their favor. 


But their strongest appeal rests on 
a much sounder basis—a basis of 
unquestioned significance at this 
time. 


It rests on the capacity of National 
cars for competent and sustained 
performance — for service, under 
all conditions without failure. 


New dependence on the motor car 
as a means of swift and econom- 
ical transportation has magnified 


the National’s importance in this 
field. 


The National is essentially a car 
to be used; built to last several 
seasons and to serve without waste. 


With either the six-cylinder or 
the twelve-cylinder airplane-type 
motor it is conspicuously reliable 
and efficient. 


Its smooth action and perfect bal- 
ance, its staunch and enduring 
construction, make its fuel, tire 
and maintenance costs surprisingly 
low. 


NATIONAL MOTOR CAR & VEHICLE 
CORPORATION - INDIANAPOLIS 


Eighteenth Successful Year 


We believe that the twelve-cylinder National will outperform any genuinely “‘stock” car in the world 


National Dealers Now Offer Complete Range of Body Styles in Both 


Six and Twelve. Cylinder Models 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, Four-Passenger Phaeton, Four- 
Passenger Roadster, Seven-Passenger Convertible Sedan 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


Dr. Yamei Kin 


. 
ACK in 1770 Benjamin Franklin wrote a letter to a friend 
calling his attention to some of the interesting properties 
of a certain Chinese soy bean. Last summer Doctor Kin was 
sent by the United States Department of Agriculture on a 
mission to China to investigate the manufactured products of 
_ this same soy bean, which are so largely used there and so little 
known in the Western World. Her especial work was to show 
how these products could be adapted to suit the American 
taste and dietary. For generations the workers of China have 
lived on practically the same rations that the American scien- 
_ tists are now advocating. This was not due to scientific study, 
put to the fact that vegetables were cheap, meat dear. Besides 
_ being a dietitian, Doctor Kin is one of the foremost physicians 
of her country, and has the distinction of being the first Chinese 
woman to take a degree in medicine in the United States. 
4] 


Peyton C. March 


‘“(\NE of the best bits of work ever done in France,’’ was the 

way General Petain sized up the accomplishments of 
General March last summer, in getting the American artillery 
on a basis of efficiency. And he did this in spite of the fact 
‘that he found himself minus guns and horses, in a foreign 


( 
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country, and with only two months in which to pre- of the Panama Canal. To-day he is Assistant Secretary 
pare for active service. A colonel at the outbreak of of War,an executive in the biggest business in the world. 
war, he was, in 1917, at General Pershing’s suggestion, 

put in charge of the artillery in France and given the Henry Irving Dodge 

rank of brigadier general, and in 1918 made a major 
general. To-day, as chief of staff, he is laboring in 
Washington as he labored in France. When Lloyd i AM notagenius. I ama plain, comfortable, garden 
George recently sent his plea to the United States variety of writer. I live in the neighborhood of 
for more men, General March’s comment was: “We Gramercy Park. That doesn’t mean living on the 
must strip for action.’’ And he knows how to do it. (Concluded on Page 146) 


An Autobiography 


Benedict Crowell 7 


HOWN above with his family is the man 
who has been acting for the Secretary of 
War while Mr. Baker has been at the Front. 
In the days before the war, Mr. Crowell 
was one of Cleveland’s big business men. 
At the time he came to Washington as 
an associate 
of Mr. Frank 
A. Scott, of 
the General 
Munitions 
Board, he 
was presi- 
dent of one 
of the largest 
building and 
contracting 
firms in 
Cleveland, 
and had for 
years been 
associated 
with the iron 
ore trade. 
His first 
government 
work was in 
the Gun Di- 
vision of the 
Ordnance 
Department, 
-and later he 
took charge 
of the Wash- 
ington “office 
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suY DIAMONDS berect 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS, 


of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 
For over 42 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons of Boston has been one of the leading 
diamond importing concerns in America selling 
to jewelers. However, a Jarge business is done 
direct by mail with customers at importing 
prices! Here are several diamond offers — 
direct to you by mail —which clearly demon- 
strate our position to name prices on diamonds 
that should surely interest any present or pro- 
spective diamond purchaser: 


1 carat, $95.00 
This genuine one-carat dia- 
mond is of good brilliancy. 
Mounted in Tiffany style, 


All ae atinum 
Diamon 
Ring... $100. 
This ladies’ ring is made”of 
all platinum, richly carved 
and pierced in the new lace- 
workeffect. Set with perfect- 
ly cut, blue-white diamond. 
Our free Diamond Cata- 
log shows hundreds of other 
Platinum Diamond Mounted 
Rings, Lavalliéres, etc., etc. 


A few weights and prices 
of other diamond rings:— 


14k. solid gold setting. This 
ring usually-sells for $125.00. 


Our price direct to $ 
rat 95 


. i? carat. . $ eee 
¥% carat, $68.00 4 carat. . 00 
Mi , 142 carats. 141.00 

This % ca ve: dia- 
mond’is of good brilliancy. 2 carats 191,00 
14k, solid gold men’s tooth 3 carats 562.00 


Money refunded without a 
quibble if not entirely sat- 
isfied. References—any 
Bank in Boston. 


setting. Money refunded if 
you can duplicate this ring 


elsewhere at our $68 


If desired rings will be sent to 
your Bank or any Express Co., [| 
with privilege of examination. 
Ourdiamond guarantee for full 
value for all time goes with 
every purchase. 

WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS 43> 
VALUABLE 
CATALOG ON 
HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS 

This book is beautifully 
illustrated. Tells how to 
judge, select and buy dia- 
monds,howtheyaremined, 
cut and marketed. This 
book, showing weights, 
sizes and prices ($10 to] 
$10.000), is considered an 
authority. A copy will 
be mailed to you FREE 
on receipt of your name 
and address. 


Also write for Free 128-page Catalog of 
Jewelry, Watches and Silver—full of sug- 
gestions for graduation and wedding gifts. 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


361 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam and Paris 


4 Quiets the 


“Bunion 


This shoe of ours makes fair al- 
lowance for the troublesome joint. 
It is so shaped that the enlarge- 
ment, when of moderate size, is in- 
conspicuous. The Coward Bunion 
Shoe has a pocket molded —not 
stretched—in the leather into 
which the bunion fits comfortably. 
The joint is free from pressure. 
The softest, seasoned leather is 
used in this model. We do not 
_know how to make it more com- 
fortable. People are fitted by mail 
here every day. 


BE ee et 
JAMES S. COWARD 


262-274 Greenwich 8t. (near Warren St.), New York 
Mail Orders Filled Sold Nowhere Else 
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Footnotes on the War 


Government and Railroads 


HE economic service performed by the 

Pennsylvania Railroad system last year 
is measured by the fact that it hauled 
nearly two billion more tons of freight one 
mile and more than three-quarters of a 
billion more passengers one mile than in 
the preceding year. How it was paid for 
performing this additional work is indicated 
by the fact that its net earnings were 
twenty million dollars less than in the 
preceding year—cost of operating the sys- 
tem having risen more than seventy million 
dollars. That is typical of the country’s 
whole railroad system. 

Whether earnings rise or fall is a matter 
of indifference to stockholders and bond- 
holders now, for the Government has guar- 
anteed them a fixed return during the war 
and for nearly two years thereafter. 

But it is not a matter of indifference to 
the public. Now that all railroad revenue 
virtually goes to the Government and no 
question of private gain or loss is involved, 
the Government should keep freight and 
passenger rates at a point that will make the 
transportation service fully self-sustaining, 
including the cost of capital outlays for 
betterments and new equipment. Recently 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
raised commodity freight rates in Eastern 
territory about fifteen per cent. If that does 
not overcome mounting cost of operation, 
rates should be raised again. A service 
fully self-sustaining, rather than one sup- 
ported out of the Treasury, should be the 
Government’s policy. 


One Item of Cost 


N DEBATE in the Hungarian Parlia- 

ment not long ago, a member made this 
statement: 

“Befere the war seven hundred and 
sixty-five thousand children were born 
yearly in Hungary. In 1915 less than half 
a million were born. In 1916 the number 
of births was only three hundred and 
thirty-three thousand. In 1917 it was three 
hundred and twenty-eight thousand. There- 
fore, in this item alone Hungary has suf- 
fered a loss of a million souls. In seven 
years before the war infant mortality aver- 
aged thirty-four per cent. In 1915 it was 
forty-eight per cent, in 1916 fifty per cent. 

“These facts,”’ said the deputy, ‘‘prove 
what sacrifices Hungary is making, to the 
prejudice of her own people, to continue 
the war.” 

Austria started this war, with Germany’s 
approval, in order to punish Serbia for 
attacks on the Hapsburg dynasty and to 
make the position of that dynasty more 
secure. Hungary has no cause to love the 
Hapsburg dynasty, and once spent her 
blood prodigally in an effort to throw it off. 
But every shot it has fired in this war and 
every wound it has suffered has been merely 
in the interest of that dynasty. 

This is only one of the monstrous para- 
doxes that the people of the Central Powers 
will finally understand and overthrow. 


Hot Air Will Not Do 


HERE has been no single supreme au- 

thority, with a comprehensive air-fleet 
plan on its desk, that could put its finger 
on the plan and say, with knowledge of 
the facts: “To-day we are that far along.” 
Congress is waking up to that, at last. 

Congress appropriated hundreds of mil- 
lions: Many activities looking to the crea- 
tion of an air fleet were carried forward. 
But the business of producing an air fleet 
was not organized. 

Of course we shall pick up the loose ends 
and we shall have an air fleet. After the re- 
cent disclosures we shall stop the silly busi- 
ness of swelling ourselves up with hot air, 
and shall go to work. But even then how 
effectively we shall work is altogether a 
question of organization. 

That is true all along the line. We know 
the various departments and agencies of 
the Government 
have collided and 
conflicted with one 
another at this 
point and that, for 
a whole year, be- 
eause they were 
not, in fact, subject 
to one supreme au- 
thority that planned 


war work asawhole. Need of better organi- 
zation in aéronautics and other details runs 
back to the need of a supreme war board. 


That Budget 


ae know we need a Federal budget. 
No extensive business could be run suc- 
cessfully as the Government of the United 
States is now run—with no summing up, no 
careful survey of income and outgo as a 
whole, no real balance sheet. Chairman 
Sherley, of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, says that summing up, survey 
and balance of government finances as a 
whole constitute the obvious needs of a 
budget. Then he adds: 

“There is a need—not so obvious but no 


less real—that is the need of the people |. 


of America for education in the affairs of 
their Government, which they would get if 
publie attention could be focused every 
year, first on the great bulk sum of the ag- 
gregate demand of the executive depart- 
ments, and then directed to the principles 
and policies involved. That psychological 
need of the people is shared by their repre- 
sentatives in Congress. We cannot breed 
big, broad-gauge statesmen in the House of 
Representatives by the present picayune, 
hodgepodge methods of financing the Govy- 
ernment. and of determining the needs of 
the Government. Instead of developing 
statesmen who can see the United States 
as a whole, we train men in sectionalism and 
as special pleaders for this, that and the 


other thing that they think will benefit their | 


localities and therefore strengthen them as 
individuals in a political way with their 


constituents. Congress and the people need |. 


what they have never had—a big, compre- 
hensive, clear annual picture of all the 
needs of the country.” 

Than which nothing truer was ever said 
on the subject. Fiscally, under normal 
conditions, the Government of the United 
States never deals with the United States 
as one all-inclusive unit. It never sees the 
United States as a whole in one compre- 
hensive view. It sees and deals only with 
fractions, pieces, incidents. The pork barrel 
isa logical corollary of our budgetless scheme. 

But who is going to remedy this bad 
condition? Will the President really take it 
up? Will Congress really take it up? 


The Size of the Loan 


ALL STREET felt relieved because 
this Liberty Loan was only three bil- 
lions instead of five. There was reason for 
that, because Wall Street—meaning the 
country’s leading financial institutions— 
knows it must hold the bag. But no indi- 
vidual has any warrant for feeling relieved 
in a way that relaxes his effort to subscribe. 
Three billion dollars is an enormous sum. 
The demand for it comes after two preced- 
ing loans soaked up all the surplus money 
in the country at the time of their issue. 
Thetwo preceding loans were not sosuccess- 
ful as they should have been. Too much of 
them was left on the hands of the banks. 
And in fixing the minimum at three billions 
the Treasury undoubtedly counted on a 
large oversubscription. Unless this loan is 
oversubscribed at least fifty per cent it will, 
in comparison with the second loan, look 
like a failure. An oversubscription of less 
than fifty per cent would comfort Berlin 
with an idea that America’s determination 
was weakening. 

Subscriptions must not fall short of four 
and a half billions. The more individuals 
take and the greater the number of sub- 
scribers the better the country’s position 
will be—not only economically but even 
ina military way, for the German people will 
watch the results. 

That means a greater effort than the 
people of the United States made individ- 
ually for the second loan. The situation 
demandsit. Thisis an easy war forus. We 
are paying very largely in money, rather 
than in blood. We are fighting Germany in 
good part by hiring 
a substitute to 
shoulder the mus- 
ket. Failure to dis- 
charge our easy 
task to the utmost 


Keep that in mind 
when. you figure up 
your subscription. 


would be shameful. |. 
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This New Range 
Is A Wonder — 
For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet long 
it can do every kind of cooking for 
any ordinary family by gas in warm 
weather, or by coal or wood when the © 
kitchen needs heating. 


There is absolutely no danger in this 
combination, as the gas section is as 
entirely separate from the coal sec- 
tion as if placed in another part of 
the kitchen. 

Note the two gas ovens above —one 
for baking, glass paneled, and one for 
broiling, with white enamel door. 


Gold Medal 


Glenwood 


The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 


See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners for 
gas and four covers for coal. 

When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same time, 
using one for meats and the other 
for pastry—It 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 147 
that tells all about it. 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Makers of the Celebrated: Glenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces 


That Protect and Pay ° 


PATENTS Send Sketch or Model for Search 
BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


~ DANGER 


In munition factories, pow- 

der companies, mines, oil 
fields and warships—where a 

fire means an explosion and a catas- 
trophe that must be avoided at all haz- 
ards, they use the 


DELTA 


ELECTRIC LANTERNS 


Housekeepers, farmers and business men of 
all kinds cannot afford to be any less careful. 
With this lantern all fire danger is eliminated. 
It gives a broad, penetrating flood of electric 
light for 350 feet—more than any other kind of 


lamp. Operates on two ordinary dry cells and 
will last six months on average service. Has 
a thousand night lighting uses both indoors and 
out. Is clean, safe and economical. 

There is a Delta Lamp, Lantern and Flash- 
light for every purpose. 

Sold by all first-class dealers. 
cular sent on request. 


Illustrated cir- 


Prices complete with batteries: 


Lantern (2 cell) No. 1 se gate 
Lantern (2:cell) ““ 10 . . . . 
Lamp (1 cell) 
Flashlight No. 3. 
Flashlight ‘* 36. . 


Canadian Prices 
. 7.2.70 No. 3. 
No. 36. $1.80 
. - 
Delta Electric Co. 
Dept. 60, Marion, Indiana 


Manufacturers of the World's 
Standard Battery Lamps. 


0.7 
3.0 
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This series of twelve tire tests is designed to take the uncer- 
tainty out of tire-buying by helping the motorist to determine 
beforehand what service he may expect from the various tires 
he is considering. The next Advertisement in this series will 
appear in an early issue of ‘‘The Saturday Evening Post.’’ 


Price 


You owe it to yourself before deciding on which tires to buy to compare the 
prices of various standard makes. You should, of course, also remember quality. 


For there are two distinct classes of tires—first, those that are made to sell at low 
prices; and second, those that are made with the ideal of high quality in mind. 


It stands to reason that it is better to buy a tire of 
the latter class if you can get it at the right price. 


Most motorists have a mistaken notion that 
all “‘quality’’ tires are high-priced. But for- 
tunately this idea is not founded on fact. 


MICHELIN TIRES 
Moderately Priced 


To prove this, ask your dealer for 
comparative prices or write us ana 
we will send you an interesting price 
comparison sheet showing prices on Peet Tr autieraes 
all leading makes and sizes. Peres tins C eae 


MICHELIN TIRE CO. 


You will find that Michelins are Milltown, New Jersey 

i i Michelin Tire C Canada, Ltd. 
moderate in price, though they — 7Gphle his Corppyad wool Conde 
are recognized the world over 
as unsurpassed for durability. 


Michelin Tises Are 
Not High Priced 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


UR Government has requested that we put at the disposal of the War 
Department our entire output of “BULL” DURHAM tobacco. 


And we have complied—fully, gladly. For whatever the Government wants, 
whatever it needs, it must have from us and from you fully and with a generous 
heart. 


We have been sending immense quantities of “Bull” to our men at the front, 
and at the same time trying to supply consumers at home. But now we are 
asked to give al/ our output:—36,000,000 sacks, 2,000,000 ibs., 100 carloads of 
“BULL” DURHAM every month. 


This call means more than just huge figures to me and I know it will mean 
more than figures to the hundreds of thousands of men everywhere in the coun- 
try who look upon that little muslin sack of good old “Bull” as a personal, every- 
day necessity. 


But, if “Bull” is a necessity to you, here, in the peaceful pursuit of your daily 
life, how much greater its necessity to those splendid Americans who have gone 
to fight for you—to win this war for you. 


I know that you will think of them as I do—only of them. I know there 
will not be a single complaint. I know that you will give up your share of “Bull”, 
however long you have enjoyed it, however close it is to you, as you will give up 
anything you have if it is made clear to you that our forces over there need it. 


That the Government has requested the whole output of “Bull’’, the night 
and day output of all of our factories, must make this absolute need clear to you. 


And I know that you will not forget the little muslin sack—gone for the 
present on its mission of hope and inspiration to our boys in the tregiches. 


“Bull” will come back, with ribbons of honor. Have no fear. 


a 
Se ey IMS 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


The “Smoke”’ te ol | of a Nation 


THE SATURDAY 


men are friendly 
with one another, 
no matter how widely 
separated. Collec- 
tively they draw a 
circle about themselves and nourish in varying degrees an 
enmity toward every other community. True, sometimes 
this instinct is hardly apparent, but do not be deceived; 
it is there. 
Between Copper Sky and the county seat, Cactus 
Center, this hostility bloomed and bore fruit in spasmodic 


[fen ae friencty 


seasons of searing language and bloody noses. It began 


when Cactus Center, observing with jealous eye the rapid 
growth of its younger rival, gave Copper Sky a little pin 
scratch by calling the incipient mining town ‘‘the wettest 
place in the driest place this side of hell.” 

This of course referred to the thirst of Copper Sky. 
Wherefore the men of that town took umbrage; for though 
it could not be denied that Copper Sky was located, 
geographically, in a mighty dry land the citizens aforesaid, 
knowing themselves to be temperate men—that is, as 
temperate as men might be and still remain healthy—felt 
a strong glow of civic indignation. 

When the Cactus Center editor, Mr. James Edward 
Wilson, wrote the scintillating epigram alluded to he 
tubbed his hands and voted himself the brightest intellect 
on the Mojave Desert. It was well he celebrated thus 
early. Had he foreseen the result he would have set a 
new style in saekcloth and ashes. 

For that pin scratch reddened and festered in the soul 
of Copper Sky until at last it ripened into a chronic sore- 
ness which refused to heal. Even Time, the greatest 
healer of them all, failed to spread any balm upon the sore 
spot. Nay, Time merely added new scars and new erup- 
tions; for, like a mountain feud, the animosity grew more 
and more bitter as the years went by and men forgot what 
had first occasioned it. 

When Copper Sky held its first election the sore spot 
came to a head of the first magnitude; and its bursting 
shook the whole county, the resultant effluvia poisoning the 
milk of human kindness beyond all hope. And as for the 
pacifist element in the two desert towris—there wasn’t any. 
From the most influential titizen down to the meanest dog 
everybody belonged heart and soul to the war party. 

What made it rankle and pain beyond the normal was 
the fact that Copper Sky could make no adequate denial. 
In the first place Cactus Center had a newspaper, and 
Copper Sky had none with which to make denial. In the 


second place Cactus Center’s widely published accounts 


of the Copper Sky election were so near the truth as to be 
most embarrassing. 

_ For it is an unfortunate fact that temperate men can get 
Just as badly confused if they tarry long enough at the 
cup—as badly confused as confirmed inebriates. And it 
could not be denied that in the excitement of that great 
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“A Company of Patriotic Citizens Bought 
His Plant Yesterday, and Last Night Mr. 
Ackerman Went Away’’ 


day some voter had proposed the election of Old Sim 
Yaples as constable. It was of course a mere alco- 
holic joke, but it leaped into instantaneous popu- 
larity; and when the haze cleared from the brains of 
the celebrants they discovered that Old Sim had been 
elected—Old Sim, the town drunk, once a noted 
Indian trailer but now a dissipated little old bald- 
headed shell of a man, and—alas!—the constable of 
Copper Sky! f 
Ir 
War was nearly over at the Palace hotel. 
Most of the diners had finished and left the table, 

but a few remained, among them Old Dad Tolliver 
and Long Bill Holliday. These two old prospectors talked 
of stopes and dips and angles and pay chutes and such ex- 
citing things, dawdling over the fag end of their repast. 

Sitting farther down the table Sim Yaples, little and old, 
bald of head and sour of disposition, chewed industriously 
with toothless jaws, maintaining large silence. Across 
from Sim one-eyed Coeur d’Alene Tom Brawley picked his 
teeth in comfortable repletion. 

Suddenly into the peaceful dining room Aunt Malindy 


* Crow burst like a motherly goddess of wrath, waving a new 


copy of the Cactus Center Times. 

“They’re at it again!” she panted, her usually good- 
humored face red with heat and indignation. “‘Who do 
you reckon they’ve slandered this time? Judge Navlett!”’ 
She slammed the paper down before Dad Tolliver and 
pointed with a trembling finger. ‘Read it!’? she com- 
manded. 

Dad put on his spectacles and read the article aloud. It 
was a mean screed, attacking Judge Navlett’s fitness as a 
justice and adding innuendoes reflecting upon the old 
lawyer’s past life. It closed with a sneering allusion to 
Copper Sky as a place where only drunks and incompetents 
could be elected to office. 

“For, as we have said before,’ the article closed, 
“Copper Sky is the wettest place in the driest place this 
side of hell!”’ 

After the reading there followed a long silence. Judge 
Navlett! The old jurist was the one man in Copper Sky 
who held the unbounded respect and esteem of the entire 
community. Everyone knew instinctively that Judge 
Navlett was an honest man. There had been a thousand 
proofs that he was a kindly man as well. 

Old Sim Yaples was the first to stir. He laid down his 
knife and abandoned his custard pie. This alone showed 
that he was greatly moved; for custard pie was Sim’s 
favorite dish, seeming designed by Providence for a 
toothless man. Venomously he slapped his hat upon his 
sunburnt bald head and left the room. 

“And we’ve got no show on earth,” barked one-eyed 
Coeur d’Alene Tom Brawley; ‘not a show on earth to get 
even! We’ve got no newspaper to fight back with. Cactus 
Center’s infernal lies about Copper Sky go out over the 
world and nobody knows they ain’t true!”’ 

“Tf it was the good old days,” said Long Bill hoarsely, 
“it'd be easy settled! We'd just totter down there with our 
six guns and smoke ’em out—and that’d be the end of it!” 

Dad Tolliver took off his glasses and put them away 
with a trembling hand. ‘‘The old days are gone, Bill,’’ he 
sighed. Then he turned to Aunt Malindy Crow. ‘Maybe 
you’ve got a plan, Aunt Malindy,” he said with a smile, 
half-playful, half-wistful. 

“Thave!” said Aunt Malindy. “Listen!” 
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CLARK Fi At eek 


Copper Sky’s jail was a small square 
box of a building, set in the middle of 
the wide sandy street, between the 

Palace Hotel on the south side and Johnny Hisinger’s 
popular saloon on the north. From the front door of the 
grim little building the view was down the torn street to 
the railroad station, half a dozen blocks below; and all the 
way one saw, on either side, many swinging beer signs 
hanging above the sand-littered board sidewalks, with 
here and there a bored blasé donkey dozing at a tooth- 
scarred hitching rack. Behind the calaboose the street 
continued on up the slope until it petered out and was lost 
among the rocks and brush at the foot of old Soledad Butte 
looming into the hot sky back of the town. 

The calaboose door was propped open with a chunk of 
quartz. Old Sim Yaples sat upon the sill, gazing with red 
rimmed eyes down the street and above the railroad sta- 
tion to the far-lying Panamints, barely distinguishable in 
the gathering night. Sullenly the old man brooded, feeding 
the impotent fires of rage within him. Drunks and incom- 
petents! His skinny hand strayed to the big revolver in his 
belt, and into his hot eyes came real tears of yearning to go 
down and settle the matter with Cactus Center in the 
good old way—a yearning which unconsciously duplicated 
Long Bill Holliday’s passionate wish. 

However, Sim knew that this might not be done. He 
was constable of Copper Sky, with all the dignity of his 
important office to conserve. The ethics of his chaste 
position even debarred him from going down to Cactus 
Center and trying to gouge out the editor’s eye. Not that 
Old Sim’s conscience was averse to the pleasant enterprise; 
it was simply a matter of the conservation of his official 
dignity aforesaid, Besides, it probably would mean six 
months in their miserable calaboose! Why, once upon a 
time they had confined him there for ten days—merely for 
getting drunk and shooting a hole through Cactus Center’s 
one street lamp! 

The old man’s toothless gums ground together as he 
recalled the outrage. And he, too, realized the impotence of 
Copper Sky and the overwhelming resources of the county 
seat. Cactus Center held all the points of vantage, all the 
influence that a county seat carries. It had the population; 
it was on the county map; it. had a newspaper, which it 
used as a goad wherewith to jab the tender skin of Copper 
Sky; it had all-the county officers, not one of whom would 
concede that any citizen of Copper Sky was entitled to 
anything but the worst of it. 

For a long time Old Sim sat and wrestled. Then the door 
of the Palace opened and Dad Tolliver issued forth. 
Behind him followed Long Bill and Coeur d’Alene. These 
three crossed the street and went into Johnny Eisinger’s 
place. About them clung a certain indefinable air of 
mystery. 

Fifteen minutes later Dad came out alone and hurried 
away toward the railroad station. The northbound pas- 
senger train was nearly due; evidently Dad meant to 
board it, Old Sim watched the weather-beaten figure until 
it disappeared at the station, and wondered where Dad 
might be going. Not to Cactus Center, for the county seat 
lay twenty miles to the south. 

Sim gave it up finally, and began tidying his calaboose. 
The structure was the pride of his shriveled old heart—the 
calaboose and the enormous star, the badge of his high 
office, pinned to the breast of his shirt. 

Just now the heavy door was the object of his atten- 
tions. Carefully he oiled the hinges and the great lock, a 
spring lock which might be opened only from the outside. 
Only one thing troubled him in connection with his cala- 
boose: the big door would not stay open unless propped. 
Left to itself it invariably banged shut. Some day he would 
fix that door. ; 

After a while he decided to go over to Johnny Hisinger’s 
and get a drink; for it suddenly occurred to him that a 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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thousand each day. 


they save —262!/, pounds of 

coal burned at the 

Central Station will 

ae generate electric en- 

ergy which, used in 

your home, will do as much cooking 

as eight hundred pounds of coal 
burned in your range. 

These figures are arrived at after 

exhaustive tests and show a saving 


of 67% in fuel. 


And in saving coal, you help to 


saving way 


they save 


food 


ing losses of weight during cooking: 


—in the oven of a standard gas 
range, 25% loss 


—in the oven of a standard coal 
range, 1834% loss 


—in the fireless cooker, 20% loss 


food 


Ame s core Army is now using over 3 million /efon 
appliances in its efforts to carry out the Government's instru 
tions to conserve food values, to save fuel, to relieve congest 
transportation and.to save time. 


Each month this Spring from thirty 
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And why? Because— 


—identical five- 
pound roasts 
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test conditions 
show the follow- 
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instantly. 
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—turn a switel 
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red-hot coil of | 


cooking be 1 


relieve traffic congestion. 


Or if you are served by a hydro- 
electric company the economies are 
more pronounced. 


And comfort—no heat in the room, 
no fuel or ashes, no fumes nor smoke 
—nothing but just zipping hot wires 


cares 


complete control. 


— in the oven of a Hotpoint Range, 
16% loss 
—in the Hotpoint Ovenette, used 


over the Glowing Coil Stove, 
171/,% loss. 


You save nearly '/ pound of roast 
or, converting this saving to the 
money basis, Hotpoint Ovenette 
saves |3c in food values. 


ing on “low” heat, or give 
switch another turn and the 
is entirely * ‘ off’’—expense sto}? 
on the instant. S 
Isn’t that easy? Doesn’t ad 
exact results? Time and pati 
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Yes, better cooking, done 1) 
comfortably with sure results. 
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> which are under your 
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—boils 


—broils 


outfit. 
operations at the same time. 


bacon or shirr eggs below. 


roast or chicken. 
Made of pressed steel, 
Attaches to any lamp-socket. 


blub, blub— 


Says Hotpoint Valveless Percolator 
and asks you to enjoy a cup of per- 
fect coffee—amber clear, zipping hot 
and always the same. 

Ready in less than ten minutes after 
you put cold water into the pot. 
Saves coffee, too. 

Five styles of pots from $8.00 to 
$10.50. Three styles of urns from 
$13.00 to $18.00. 

The one shown above is the 6-cup, 
nickel plated, panelled pot, $10.50. 


—fries 


For instance—while making toast above you broil chops or 


Cooking begins the instant the plug is put in. 
High, or medium, or low heat as is most economical. 
Use Hotpoint Ovenette over it and bake anything up to a 5-lb. 


nickel plated and _ highly pelehe 
$7.50 including upper and lower 
cooking dish, pancake griddle and broiling grid. 


crunchy-brown— 


Just slip a couple of slices of bread’ 
into a Hotpoint Toaster—shortly you 
turn them and pretty quick you 
have two slices of crunchy, tender 
toast. 


Make it at the table, as eaten. Sim- 
ply repeat the operation as long as 
toast is wanted. 


Handy rack on top of Toaster for 
keeping toast warm or for passing. 
Made of pressed steel, nickel’ plated 
and highly polished. $5.00. 


—toasts 


Hotpoint Radiant Grill (shown at left) is a complete cooking 
You cook above and below the glowing coils—two 


—just tip it up onto te 


iron in comfort 
The heat is right in tl! 
comfort). There is nef 
Hotpoint i is the most! 
—point is always hot ¥ 


—the handle is alway?! 


—notice the Thumb* 
—cord protector prev! 
3-Ib. sizes, 4 
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Your Hotpoint Dealer 
Somewhere right near you th! 
is a Hotpoint dealer who will gla/ 
demonstrate these and the num’ 
ous other Hotpoint appliances. 


i to work for you— 


about half the cost 


in any room 


0k instantly — 
je very moment you put the plug 
, the coils on this Radiant Stove are 
wing. 

xe your regular kitchen utensils, or 


‘ing it right to the table if you find 
more convenient. 


| 

se Ovenette over it and you bake 
ead, roast—anything perfectly. 

ttach to any lamp-socket. 


} 


lade of pressed steel, nickel plated, 
ghly polished; 7!/; inches in diameter. 
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ofin the room (that means In fact, the Hotpoint Cleaner enables you to keep the whole 
house spotless—it banishes the broom forever. 


a ing back and forth. 


mm) 


—~the fuel 


OR should your fofoml installation stop with cooking 
appliances, for here are three major time and expense 
«vers —three real comfort makers which will vitalize your 
cectric wiring system (that now lies dormant most of the time) and set 


—set your electric wiring to doing your ironing in about half the time and at 
— set your electric wiring to removing all dust and dirt from rugs, floors, draperies, 


and insuring the always clean home 
| —-set your electric wiring to the task of furnishing medicinal heat, day or night, 


plunge it in— 

Whenever you want to heat a small 
amount of liquid quickly, just plunge 
this Immersion Heater into it. 
Extremely efficient, because all of the 
heat is absorbed by the fluid. 

A straight, smooth cylinder, nickel plated 
and highly polished; self-sterilizing. 
Small size as shown, $4.50. 

Larger size for kitchen use, $5.00. 
Crookneck style for sterilizing, $6.00. 
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itach them to any lamp-socket. The amount of current consumed is negligible. 


instant heat— 
No bother now—no delay, no trouble 
of any kind to apply heat to the body. 
Simply connect Hotpoint Comfo to any 
lamp-socket and it begins to heat in- 
stantly. 

Heat under control of user and can be 
maintained at any desired point. En- 
cased in metal so there is no risk. Flexible 
Comfo (as shown above) conforms to 
most body curves; in removable eider- 
down cover. $6.50. : 
Aluminum Comfo. A thin, round disc 
8 inches in diameter, removable eider- 


down cover. $5.00. 


Hotfwint, Vacuum Cleaner 


The attachments enable you to thoroughly clean hangings, 
clothing and tufting—to remove dust from ceilings and 
picture molding—to easily clean under the piano and other 
heavy furniture—to blow the dust out of radiators, book 
cases and other difficult places. 


‘ric iron in the world—- Hotpoint Vacuum Cleaner has many exclusive features—it 
t is made of pressed steel; 
also lighter and stronger. 
bearings and improved oiling system. Com- 
Picture (it rests the wrist) fort Grip Handle with push button at finger 

tips—bayonet lock dust bag. Cleaner, $30.00. 
Attachments, $8.50. 


HOTPOINT DIVISION 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ONTARIO, CALIF. 


it will not mark delicate rugs; 
Air-cooled motor with bronze 


It is much easier to have the house always clean by using Hotpoint 
Vacuum Cleaner than to indulge in periodical house-cleaning spells. 


Simply attach to any lamp-socket; the flexible cord enables you to 
reach into the corners of the largest room. Push the Cleaner lightly 
over the rugs and floors—all of the dirt is sucked up and deposited 
in the bag; later it is permanently disposed of. 


How much better than switching it from one resting place to another, 
‘and how much easier. 


. 


You simply set your idle electric wiring to work for you—the amount of 
current used is negligible and the cost is trivial. Just think of the satisfac- 
tion of having your home always dust-free—always spick 

and span. 
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Get Out of Your Bottle -of 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


—all there is in it for you. Not only as an emergency antiseptic, but in 
promoting oral and personal hygiene of the entire family. Its many uses 
are noted in booklet ‘“‘Domestic Medicine.” Send for a copy. 


Manufactured only by Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 
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(Continued from Page 73) 
clamoring void remained where should have reposed his 
succulent piece of custard pie. 


qr 


HE town of Metropolis was not all that its name implied. 

It consisted of two or three dozen board shacks, and the 
place looked as though it had been hit on the head with a 
club and was still staggering about over the desert, not 
yet recovered from the blow. 

Once upon a time a boom had come to Metropolis, a 
boom which made its citizens see the blistering desert 
watered by many wells and blossoming like a whole field of 
wild roses. But alas for boom dreams! The wells were 
sunk, but no water was found. When a depth of five 
hundred feet failed to discover moisture enough to bathe 
the brow of a fevered lizard the potential millionaires gave 
it up and went away, leaving the field of wild roses afore- 
said to take its place among the other mirages of that 
parched land. But they left behind them a scattering 
population which lived by virtue of the fact that the place 
was a railroad town. 

Among the stranded who stayed on, like hulks left after 
the recession of a tidal wave, was Editor Ackerman, of the 
Weekly Harbinger. Mr. Ackerman was a wrecked-looking 
gentleman with a blue nose and a stubbly beard. About 
him clung a con- 
stant aura of beer. 

Mr. Ackerman 
was asleep among 
his dusty papers 
and so did not hear 
when the north- 
bound passenger 
train pulled in, 
stopped for a mo- 
ment and then 
clattered away to- 
wardthe Pass. Nor 
did he hear when 
an elderly stranger 
came stealthily in 
out of the darkness 
and closed the door 
behind him, con- 
templating then 
the dilapidated 
hand press and the 
ink smeared para- 
phernalia of the 
Harbinger office. 
But when a horny 
forefinger poked 
the editor tenta- 
tively in the ribs he 

| awoke and blinked 
| at his visitor. 

Dad Tolliver 
was an astute man. 
Inthat brief glance 
he had appraised 
the situation thor- 
oughly; so he 
wasted no time but 
wentdirectly tothe 
business which had 
brought him to 
Metropolis. He 
sat down and drew 
close to his host, 

' proffering a fat 
, cigar. ‘Brother,’ 
| he whispered, “what would you do for ten dollars?” 

Mr. Ackerman regarded his interrogator with an incred- 
ulous gaze wherein grew the dawning of a great hope. 

“Brother,” he said, “I would do so many things! I 
would roll over and wag my tail! I find the English lan- 
guage inadequate to express my sentiments when I yearn 
to the job of telling you what I would do for ten dollars!” 

Dad leaned closer. ‘‘And what would you do for a 
hundred dollars?” he asked huskily. 

The tears sprang to Mr. Ackerman’s congested eyes. 

| # “Brother,” he said earnestly, “I would plow the 
cindery fields of the Bottomless Pit and plant them to 
lilies of the valley! A hundred dollars! Why, with a 
hundred dollars I could leave this place, which undoubtedly 
| was the devil’s winter resort until it got too hot for him 
_ and he went away. Say on, dear heart!” 

From his pocket Dad hauled up a buckskin bag of 
twenty-dollar gold pieces and made a neat stack of them 
upon the table. Ackerman’s avid eyes counted. There 
were ten of them. 

“These,” said Dad Tolliver, indicating the pile of 
coins—“these are yours if you carry out the business that 
Ihave come to talk with you about.” 

Carefully he laid down his plan. Earnestly Mr. Acker- 
man harkened; and when the recital was ended he 

“reached out and-shook hands with-his-guest.- 


“Will you come?” asked Dad Tolliver, restoring the 
gold to his pocket and rising. 

“Will I come!”” Mr. Ackerman’s voice dripped tears of 
emotion. ‘Brother, if you see any jack rabbits in the 
road as you go back tell them to get out of the way or 
they’ll get run over; for. to-morrow somebody’s coming 
that way—somebody that knows how to hurry!” 


IV 


Hees Ackerman and his printing outfit arrived in 
Copper Sky in the middle of a very dark night. 
Noiselessly the heavy wagon rolled up through the deep 
sand and stopped before a little board shack next door to the 
Palace Hotel. Mysterious figures detached themselves from 
the surrounding gloom and helped the editor to descend. 
There were three of these mysterious figures, and they 
looked vaguely like the forms of Dad Tolliver and Long 
Bill Holliday and one-eyed Tom Brawley. The town slept. 

Followed then a season of much grunting and sundry 
profane ejaculations as these apparitions struggled with 
the wagon’s contents; subdued remarks, through which 
occurred frequent appeals from the weary editor for a 
drink. Then, the wagonload safely inside, the editor was 
bedded down in the room back of the partition and the 
doors locked securely. Mysteriously as it had come the 
wagon turned about and creaked away through the night. 


‘and What,’’ Dad Asked Huskily, ‘‘Would You Do for a Hundred Dollars?** 


When Copper Sky awoke next morning the little build- 
ing beside the Palace Hotel wore above the front door a 
badly painted sign reading Copper Sky Centipede. Through 
the dusty front window the excited populace caught 
occasional glimpses of a seedy individual who gravitated 
between the little front office and the mysterious room 
back of the thin board partition. But the door was locked 
and no man might enter. The back door was tried, but it 
too was locked. These things added to the fires of excite- 
ment which grew [to the measure of a conflagration when 
the first Centipede crawled off the press and was placed in 
the hands of the acclaiming citizenry. 

Copper Sky had a newspaper at last! A meager sheet, 
it was true—but a newspaper! In this first edition of the 
Centipede a significant article spread itself across the 
entire front page and was captioned ‘“‘Salutatory!’”’ The 
opening sentences were in black-face type and read: 

“The Copper Sky Centipede is a paper devoted to the 
welfare of Copper Sky, spiritually and materially. But the 
sentiments uttered in this periodical are the sentiments of 
the editor alone. No other individual shall share with the 
editor the glorious responsibility for the Centipede’s bold 
proclamations.” 

Following, the Salutatory continued: 

“Beginning with the next issue the Centipede purposes 
to run-as-a regular. feature a ‘Who’s Who’ column; which 


will be of special interest to its readers in that it will unlock 
some painted sepulchers and rattle the dry bones inside of 
them. ! 

“We have arranged to exchange with nearly a thousand 
newspapers all over the West. We have also arranged to 
furnish this column of ‘Who’s Who’ to all the news services. 
Therefore when we begin the publication of this splendid 
feature we trust the world will know our county as it 
really is; will know the city of Copper Sky for the law- 
abiding, temperate, industrious and peaceful community 
that it is! Not as it has been misrepresented by the ring 
of unprincipled scoundrels who, taking advantage of the 
fact that they alone possessed the Power of the Press, have 
filled the past years with insult and obloquy rained upon 
the name of our fair city and upon the illustrious citizens 
who have helped to make it great. 

“Tremble, ye malefactors who have fattened on the 
blood of reputations! You shall soon feel the Centipede’s 
sting!’ 

These last words in black type half an inch high! 

When the morning mail brought the initial Centipede to 
its doors Cactus Center received its first intimation that 
Copper Sky possessed a newspaper. The scrawny but 
truculent sheet raised even more of a sensation in the 
county seat than it had in Copper Sky, which is saying 
much. Speculation busied itself anxiously with the sinis- 
ter reference. to a 
“Who’s Who” col- 
umn. Clearly this 
was to be a blow 
at certain individ- 
uals of Cactus 
Center. The lead- 
ing men of that 
town felt a cold 
chill of apprehen- 
sion and wondered 
whose head had 
been singled out 
for the first bolt of 
this retributive 
lightning. 


On Thursday 
evening Mr. Acker- 
man finished set- 
ting up the type for 
the second issue of 
the Centipede, 
which was to be 
mailed Friday 
evening, so that it 
might reach its 
readers early Sat- 
urday morning. 

Surreptitiously 
Dad Tolliver and 
Long Bill and 
Coeur d’Alene Tom 
had visited the 
place, through the 
back door of the 
pressroom. They 
had read proof and 
were vastly de- 
lighted, slapping 
Mr. Ackerman 
upon the back and 
commending the 
flattered publisher 
most profanely. 
They pronounced 
the “‘Who’s Who” feature perfect; and after addressing 
to it their choicest encomiums they stole away, leaving the 
editor bathed in a pleasant glow of self-esteem. 

This grew upon him until, like Rip Van Winkle, he 
decided that so much virtue should have a toast in its 
honor. It was time to go to bed; but going to bed was a 
thing that might be done at any time. He would go across 
the street and grow acquainted with a few of the inhabi- 
tants of this excellent town. He put on his hat and with a 
fond parting look at his nice juicy galleys, all loaded for bear, 
he locked the door and went across to Johnny LEisinger’s. 

It was near midnight when he made the acquaintance of 
Old Sim Yaples. This happy meeting came about through 
the flash of the constable’s star. Mr. Ackerman saw the 
flash of that noble badge and decided that by all means he 
must cultivate its wearer. 

Together the two fast friends sang songs. Together they 
wept over the transcendent beauty of the same. About 
half-past one o’clock an inspiration came to the editor. 

*“You come wizh me!’ he whispered mysteriously. 
““C’mon over to zhee Centipede offish. Wan’ show you 
shomeshing. Wan’ show you shomeshing make your eyes 
pop out a foot!” 

Stealthily and with uncertain feet the two went over to 
the Centipede office. After painful effort and much weeping 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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Any one of the 20,000 Goodyear Service Station Dealers 
will gladly help you get extra mileage from Goodyear tires. 
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ILL that the world’s 
largest tire manufac- 
turer knows of good- 
i ness and efficiency is 
built into Goodyear Cord Tires. 


From the hour the raw rubber 
is gathered in the forest to the 
time the completed tires leave 
the factory, unsparing pains 
are given to their perfection. 


Under reasonably favorable 
conditions Goodyear Cord 
Tires will deliver the very max- 
imum of usefulness at the 
minimum outlay of cost. 


In passenger car service, in 
racing, on light and heavy 
trucks and as airplane equip- 
ment, they have won a place 
well beyond contemporary 
challenge. 


However, no matter how good 
and efficient a tire may be, 
the returns it delivers are gov- 
erned in some part by the action 
of the user himself. 


The man who gives his tires 
proper care may very well get 
from them a return exceeding 
by thousands of miles the serv- 
ice delivered his neglectful 
neighbor. 


Indeed, experts contend that 
for every two tires which now 
deliver their full capacity to 
the owner, one tire is prema- 
turely ruined by inattention 
and abuse. 


The easiest and the quickest 


means for the average motorist 
to reduce his tire costs is to 


give his tires the benefit of 


prompt and intelligent care. 


For our own part, Goodyear 
has consistently and repeatedly 
endeavored to help its users 
get from their tires all that is 
built into them. 


Time and time again we have 
urged the wisdom and the profit 
of even the most elementary 
prudence in this matter. 


We have prepared tire conser- 
vation bulletins, first-aid hints, 
suggestions for repair and like 
data, any of which may be had 
on request. 


We have devoted a very appre- 
ciable portion of our advertis- 
ing outlay to the maintenance 
and conservation of tires now 
in service. 


In carrying on this work we 
have found that a great many 
car-owners are disinclined to 
care for their tires themselves, 
whether from lack of time or 
for some other reason. 


It was this disinclination on 
the part of motorists generally 
that prompted the inaugura- 
tion of the Goodyear Service 
Station plan. 


By this plan Goodyear hopes 
to complete in the field the 
work begun in its factories, 
that Goodyear users may 


always get maximum mileage 
from their tires. 


In its execution, more than 
20,000 Goodyear Service Sta- 
tion Dealers are employed—in 
cities, towns and hamlets 
throughout the country. 


These Goodyear Service Sta- 
tion Dealers do more than sell 
tires; they are pledged to help 
Good year users get from such 
tires the final mile of usefulness. 


Their work is one of in- 
struction, co-operation and 
helpfulness—a work concerned 
particularly with tire conserva- 
tion and care. 


The service they perform is put 
forth not in any spirit of phi- 
lanthropy but as a matter of 
sound business policy. 


They know, as we know, that 
the final answer to success in 
the tire business is the public’s 
satisfaction and good-will. 


We urge you to take advan- 
tage of the Good year Service 
Station plan and to benefit by 
the additional mileage that its 
application means. 


There is no way to reduce tire 
costs that is more convenient 
or effective, and no time for it 
better than now. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Akron, Ohio 
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| MAP OF MADISON WISCONSIN 
HEAVY BLACK LINES INDICATE 


Tarvia PAVEMENTS 


| 
Preserves Roads 
» Prevents Dust~ 


Let Us Introduce You to a Town 


That Believes in Good Roads! 


Did you ever see a more interesting 
lay-outofacity than thisof Madison > 


Lake-fronts at top, bottom, and end. 
And what a waist-line! A lithe 
young American city of the very best 
and most progressive type. 


Its streets are its special care. Its 
motor-cars are so many, its truck- 
ing 1s so heavy, that the town de- 
mands streets that are dustless, 
mudless, and bumpless. 


Therefore, it is a Tarvia town. 


Note the black lines in the map: 


Tarvia mileage in Madison will 
be bigger this year. For Madison, 
like hundreds of other American 
towns, has found in Tarvia the solu- 
tion of the vexatious road problem. 


The Street Superintendent has writ- 
ten recently in a published article 
about the streets of Madison: 


““We have been informed by 
officials from various cities who 
have visited Madison to inspect 
our streets and obtain cost-data 
of maintenance that we main- 
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(Upper picture) (Lower picture) 
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Madison Street, Madison, Wis- 
consin, constructed with ‘‘Tar- 
via-X,”’ penetration method, 19] 2 


Regent St., Madison, Wisconsin, 
constructed with Tarvia Topeka 
Mix on old macadam base, 1915 


tain our streets ata lower cost 


those are Tarvia streets—39 miles of ruses, : 
than any other city in this 


them! 


Madison began with Tarvia in 1908. 
The people liked it so well that 
street after street has been treated 
with Tarvia. 


The officials gave the people what 
they wanted, namely, streets with- 
out dust, without mud, without 
noise, and without big maintenance 
expense. 


Madison continued to use Tarvia 
extensively during 1917 and the 
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THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limitep: 


Montreal 


section.” 


Now, when the nation needs good 
roads so that motor-trucks can help 
out the great railroad congestion, it 
is more important than ever that 
every community should investigate 
the road proposition thoroughly. 


To any one interested we should be 
glad not only to send our regular 
good-roads literature, but to give 
advice on specific road problems. 


The 


Toronto Winnipeg 


Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as 
well as road authorities, The Barrett Company 
has organized a Special Service Department, 
which keeps up to the minute on all road prob- 
lems. If you will write to the nearest office re- 
garding road conditions or problems in your 
vicinity the matter will have the prompt attention 
of experienced engineers. 


This service is free for the asking. If you want 
better roads and lower taxes, this Department can 
greatly assist you. 


WUC Company 


Vancouver 


Boston St. Louis 
Detroit Birmingham 
Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 


St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. 


AP 


Sydney, N.S. 
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over the lost keyhole Ackerman finally got 
the door unlocked. They went in and the 
editor managed to light the lamp. He went 
back to a shelf and took down a certain 
slab of type. ; 

‘Here she ish!’’ he whispered, rocking. 
““©Who’s Who’ column for nex’ Shaturday 
Centipede. Make Cactus Shenter have a 
fit! Wait ——” 

He was very drunk; but the sureness of 
the old printer was his and he succeeded in 
pulling a fine proof, which he handed to 


Old Sim and then dropped into a chair, for 


he was indeed very weary. The old trailer’s 
eyes reeled so badly that he could not read. 

“Whazzit say?’ he demanded. 

There was no response from the editor. 
He had fallen asleep in the chair and Old 
Sim could not waken him. 

Lonely and disconsolate, robbed of his 
fellow convivialist just when the night was 
getting good, Sim mechanically tucked the 
“Who’s Who” proof into his shirt pocket 
and went weaving back to Johnny Eisin- 

But Johnny Ejisinger’s place was closed. 
So was Jimmy Underwood’s resort, farther 
down the street. From one end to the other 
the town was dark and silent as an Egyp- 
tian tomb. 

A sullen anger mounted within Old Sim. 
It crystallized at last into a fierce and unal- 
terable resolve. He would leave this place! 
Yes,he would not stay in a town where they 
elosed up at two o’clock. 

Up toward the Pass he could hear the 
approaching roar of the down-coming night 
express. Maybe he could get a drink in 
Cactus Center. 


LD Sim reached Cactus Center safely, 
but went to sleep upon a baggage truck 
directly upon his arrival, for the journey 
had made him drowsy. Consequently it 
was after sunrise when he entered the near- 


est saloon, having neglected his high mis-” 


sion most sadly. As he took up his glass he 
saluted the bartender with it, according to 
long custom, and uttered the old plains 
formula which in ancient days always pre- 
ceded the drink when friends met friends 
upon the rough frontier and performed their 
sacred rites before the bar. 

“How!” said Sim. 

The bartender regarded Sim sourly. He 
recognized the old man as a citizen of 
Copper Sky. ‘‘How!”’ he conceded grudg- 
ingly and stood waiting, with a cold eye on 
his customer. 

Sim finished his glass. When he began 
searching for the price of his drink he came 
upon a yellow paper in his shirt pocket. He 
did not remember it as part of his property. 
He looked at it closer. 

The matter was under the heading ““Who’s 
Who” and the old man suddenly got a dim 
recollection of the circumstances under 
which it had come into his possession. 
Editor Ackerman. . . “Make Cactus 
Shenter have a fit!” . . Secrecy—a 
certain secrecy which, with that old sixth 
sense of his, born of long years as an Indian 
trailer, he had felt for several days, and 
which had seemed to center about the office 
of the Centipede. 

“James Edward Wilson.” 

Old Sim’s eye caught the first subhead 
and he read the article beneath it, puzzling 
still. 

“This, the first individual to appear in 
our ‘Who’s Who’ column, is the haughty 
creature who infests Cactus Center, calling 
himself an editor and issuing a weekly 
monstrosity wherein he lies consistently, 
but very, very crudely. He calls the mon- 
strosity a newspaper; but herein he is 
patently wrong, for lies are not’ news. 
Therefore the Times is not a newspaper; 
and by the same unanswerable logic James 
hal Wilson is not an editor—only a 

iar. 

“The editor of the Copper Sky Centi- 
pede has not needed to send away to secure 
information regarding the life and misdeeds 
of the editor of the Cactus Center Times. 
We knew him twenty years ago in Wah- 
tachie, Kansas. 

_ “James Edward Wilson was then work- 
ing in a livery stable. 

“One day he came to our newspaper of- 
fice, borrowed two dollars of us, jumped his 
board bill and was never again seen in 
Wahtachie, though we learned that he had 
served a term in a penitentiary in Nebraska 
for stealing a horse, and later another term 
in a Colorado penitentiary for a similar 
offense. 

“Then we lost all sight of him until we 
-|- ....came to Copper Sky..and_learned_that in 
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some incredible way he had become a so- 
called editor in the so-called town of Cac- 
tus Center. 

“We are not overjoyed to find him again, 
though a ray of comfort comes to com- 
pensate us—perhaps we may get that two 
dollars back!”’ 

At this point Old Sim became aware that 
someone was peering over his shoulder. 
Turning sharply he looked into the un- 
friendly eyes of Red Ochiltree, newly elected 
sheriff of the county. 

“Give me that!” said the sheriff, and 
held out his hand. 

Old Sim’s faculties steadied with a snap 
and he became at once alert. With one 
swift movement he changed his position, 
so that he was between Ochiltree and the 
door, his back to the street. One hand 
dropped to his belt and the other returned 
the yellow paper to his shirt pocket. Next 
moment he had backed through the door 
and was gone: 

Ochiltree dashed out after him, but Old 
Sim had disappeared. The sheriff spent no 
time, however, in trying to hunt down the 
weasel-like old sinner from Copper Sky. 
He turned and ran up the street to the 
Times office. Wilson had just come in. 

Panting from his run the sheriff told 
what he had seen. “I only got an eyeful, 
Jim,” he said, ‘‘but the first article in the 
“Who’s Who’ skinned you alive! Said you 
left Wahtachie under a cloud, went to the 
penitentiary for horse stealing y 

“Me?” gasped the bewildered editor. 
““Wahtachie? I never heard of the place! 
I never was east of the Rocky Mountains 
in all my life! I He 

“How are you goin’ to prove it before the 
world after it comes out in the Centipede 
and is copied all over the United States?” 
demanded Ochiltree. ‘‘And I caught a 
glimpse of the names of Judge Heppner and 
District Attorney Jordan; and I think my 
name was there too—but I am not sure.” 

Editor Wilson had gone a pale Nile green 
and yellow. He snatched down the tele- 
phone and began calling Judge Heppner. 

“Old Sim can’t get away from us,” 
panted Wilson while he waited for the judge 
to answer. ‘‘We’ll get Old Sim, anyway, 
and find out what it all means. There’s no 
train this morning ie 

“Yes, there is,’”’ said Ochiltree. ‘‘The 
local freight is nearly ready to pull out 


now. 

“Hello!’”’ bawled Wilson into the tele- 
phone. “That you, judge? Say: The 
Copper Sky Centipede is about to go to 
press. It is carrying some scurrilous arti- 
cles about Cactus Center. Got my name 
there ”” And he went on to tell the 
judge what Ochiltree had seen. 

“That’s too bad!’ consoled 
the judge. ‘But don’t worry! 
It’s not true, of course ¢ 

“But it’ll hurt me before the . 
world!’’ yelled the excited editor. 

“There, there, my boy!” 
counseled the lawyer. A. 
“Don’t get nervous. It’ll 
soon blow past and be for- 
gotten, you know.” 

_ But your name is there 


“My God!” cried Judge 
Heppner hoarsely. 


As he crouched in the box 
car midway of the long 
freighttrain Old Sim Yaples 
began to realize plainly that he 
had in some manner tipped Cop- 
per Sky’s hand in the very strong- 
hold of its enemies. He had read 
but little of the ““Who’s Who” 
proof, but what he had read gave \ 
him a large clew to the whole mat- i 
ter. Old Sim’s understanding was NY 


acute, in spite of the long years ~N 


of dissipation. Had henot owned 
an acute mind he never would 
have survived so many Indian 
campaigns, where the slow of ap- 
prehension used to die miserably, 
feathered with arrows. He now 
had a pretty good understanding 
of Editor Ackerman’s presence in Copper 
Sky. The printing press. . . . His mind 
went back and tied up these things with 
the discussion at the dinner table on the 
evening when Aunt Malindy came boiling 
into the dining room with the paper. . . . 
The pieces definitely ceased revolving in the 
old man’s mind, fitted perfectly together— 
and he knew. 
And now Cactus Center seemed to him a 
most desirable place to leave behind him. 
From his dark corner-he could command a 


Soul. 


Sim Had Borne a Great Dealt 
During the Last Twelve Hours 
and He Never Was a Patient 
He Yearned for a Fight 
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narrow view of the street which led down 
from the business section to the station, for 
the last few blocks crossing among vacant 
lots. Tensely he waited and watched, hop- 
ing that the train would get away before 
the arrival of any incensed Cactus Center 
patriots. 

Presently the train jolted and started 
sullenly out of town. Sim’s heart leaped, 
for it certainly seemed that his hopes were 
going to be justified. But even as he re- 
joiced three men came running down the 
street. Sim easily recognized them. Ochil- 
tree was in the lead, Wilson was next and 
Judge Heppner struggled along in the rear. 
Sim almost fancied that he could hear the 
fat jurist wheeze. 

He watched them come and prayed that 
they might be left; but in this he was dis- 
appointed. They arrived at the station 
platform just as the caboose rolled slowly 
by, and even fat Judge Heppner managed 
to drag himself aboard. 

What an awful mess he had made of it! 
Old Sim nearly wept as he sat in the lurch- 
ing car, glaring with red eyes at the waste 
of brush-grown sand across which he was 
traveling. Well, he was half a train length 
ahead of them, anyway. If he could just 
beat them to the Centipede office. 

Feet came clattering along the car roof 
and stopped overhead. A hoarse uncul- 
tured voice rose above the clamor of the 
wheels, cursing bitterly. 

Old Sim groaned. More trouble! They 
had seen him sneak into the car, then, after 
all! What a miserable affair it was! Oh, 
why hadn’t he stayed away from Cactus 
Center! Why hadn’t he stayed away from 
the Centipede office! 

A heavy chunk of coal thumped upon the 
floor and bounded across the car, barely 
missing Sim’s head. The brakeman had 
extended himself upon his stomach, reached 
over the edge of the car roof and hurled his 
projectile back into the interior of the car. 
It was excellent strategy, but before Sim 
had a chance to admire it in all its details 

a second lump followed. It hit 
the floor and broke into a hun- 

; dred pieces, several of which 

ee stung the old man’s face, mad- 
: dening him. 

This wasthelaststraw! Sim’s 
resolve never to violate the dig- 
nity of his high office was for- 
gotten in a sudden red rage. 
Yelling curses that 
made the poor 
brakeman’s feeble 
efforts resemble the 
smalltalkata church 
sociable he jerked 
the shiny old revol- 
ver from his belt and 
emptied it through 
the ear roof. 

The six shots fol- 
lowed one another 
so closely that they 
blended in a single 
roar. Upon theroof 
the brakeman an- 
swered it with a ter- 
rified yell and soared 
back over the long 
train to the caboose. 

Followed then a 
season of apparent 
peace, which lasted 
until the freight 
train was nearly into 
Copper Sky. But 
Old Sim was not de- 
ceived. That sixth 
sense of his assured 
him that the brake- 
man had brought up 
reénforcements and 
that these lay in am- 


Spent 


\ bush overhead, wait- 


ing until the train 
should stop. 

AS iMns Car 
cleared the end of 
the ore switch a 
stretch of sand went 
by, comparatively 
clear of cactus. The old man made a long 
leap out through the car door, struck the 
sand and rolled over and over, accumulat- 
ing as many thorns asa pincushion. Lumps 
of coal thumped all about him. Then he 
was up and going away from there with the 
speed of an ancient jack rabbit. 


vi 


BREAKFAST over, Dad Tolliver and 
his two fellow conspirators came out of 
the Palace and sneaked round to the batk 
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door of the Centipede office. They con- 
fidently expected to find the place hum- 
ming with industry, for the editor had 
promised them that the whole edition 
would be off the press in time for mailing 
before the post office closed in the evening. 
However, they found the blinds drawn and 
the Centipede office as devoid of life as a 
sarcophagus. 

The door opened readily and they went 
in. Draped across a chair, his mouth open 
and -his feet in the wastebasket, Ackerman 
lay sleeping sweetly. 

“We might have expected this!’” moaned 
Dad. ‘‘ Why didn’t we stay right with him 
until the paper was out!”’ 

For two solid hours they labored over the 
unconscious man, until the perspiration 
streamed from them and the close air of the 
darkened room threatened to asphyxiate 
them all. But nothing rewarded their 
efforts. 

Old Cceur d’Alene straightened up at 
last and mopped his heated face. 

“Let’s hang him and give the whole 
scheme up!” he said fiercely, his one eye 
glaring in bloodshot rage at the dissolute 
wretch. 

“No,” quavered Dad Tolliver; “if we 
hang him we’ll have to bury him—and I 
can’t stand any more!”’ 

With a swift padding of moccasined feet 
Old Sim Yaples slipped furtively through 
the back door. His hat was gone and upon 
his bald scalp was a long bloody scratch, 
where a chunk of coal had glanced from 
the tough old skull. Gasping and trem- 
bling from his exertions he told briefly his 
experiences at Cactus Center. 

“They got on the caboose,”’ he finished. 
“T saw ’em. Red Ochiltree, Jim Wilson 
and Judge Heppner. They wore their guns. 
I jumped off at the end of the ore switch 
and cut across town, so’s to get here and 
warn you.” 

Dad Tolliver, the crafty old bellwether 
of the district, became suddenly calm. 
crisis had arrived. 

““They’ll be herein three or four minutes,”’ 
he said, thinking rapidly. ‘‘They’ll bring 
an injunction; and warrants. They’ll 
arrest Ackerman, first thing; all the rest of 
us too—if they find us in here. Then 
they’ll search the place and find the ‘Who’s 
Who’ stuff. After that we’d just as well 
pitch the Centipede outfit into the street 
and let Cactus Center walk on us for the 
rest of our lives!”’ 

They hurried outside and locked the 
door. There was no time to plan anything 
definitely. They could only trust to luck 
now, and hope that they might invent some 
device on the spur of the moment that 
would steer the outraged Cactus Center 
delegation away from the Centipede office 
for a while. They crossed the street to 
Johnny LEisinger’s porch, where they 
lounged about and smoked in elaborate 
nonchalance. Hardly had they disposed 
themselves in their careless attitudes when 
the party from the county seat came 
hurrying up to them. 

““Where’s Ackerman?”’ demanded Judge 
Heppner abruptly and with no other word 
of greeting. 

Dad Tolliver turned with a start of sur- 
prise. ‘‘Why, hello, judge!’’ he exclaimed. 
“Ackerman? Ackerman! Oh, you mean 
the editor of thenew paper? Why, I haven’t 
seen him for some time. Seems to me he 
was drunk last time I saw him. Wasn’t he 
drunk, Bill?” 

“Howlin’!”’ said Long Bill solemnly. 
“Drunker than a doodlebug!”’ 

Red Ochiltree went across and tried the 
door of the Centipede office. It was locked. 
He pounded hard, but only hollow echoes 
answered. “‘ He ain’t here, judge,” he called. 

“Maybe he’s in the hotel.” 

Ochiltree went into the Palace and 
almost immediately there rose sounds of 
bickering discordance, above which Aunt - 
Malindy Crow’s voice soared, even as an 
eagle soars above the lesser things of earth. 
Another moment and Ochiltree came forth 
with his hat caved down over his eyes and 
his red hair pulled awry. 

“He ain’t in there, either,’ he said, his 
face congested with rage and his breath 
coming fast. 

“Go on down the street and take in 
every saloon,’”’ commanded Judge Hepp- 
ner. ‘Be sure to search the livery stable 
carefully. Wilson and I will canvass this 
side. We're going to find that drunken , 
blackmailer if he’s anywhere in this collec- 
tion of shacks.” 

As soon as the searchers were out of sight 
Dad Tolliver and his two worried adherents 

(Concluded on Page 84) 
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of White Truck Fleets 


HIS Annual Broadside of White Truck fleet owners represents the very 
pick of American industry and commerce. It is a list of installations of 
ten trucks or more, showing how they grow from year to year, as time and 
service show their worth. There are now 2153 fleets in active service, 
totaling 23,226 White Trucks, exclusive of all single-truck installations. 


Abraham & Straus 

Adams Express Company 

B. Altman & Company 
Aluminum Co. of America 
American Ambulance Field Serv. 
American Can Company 
American Express Company 
American Petroleum Company 
American Red Cross Society 
American Steel & Wire Company 
American Stores Company 


American War Relief Clearing House 


Ammen Transportation Company 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n 
Arlington Mills 

Armour & Company 

Associated Bell Telephone Cos. 
Associated Dry Goods Corporation 
City of Atlanta 

Atlantic Ice & Coal Corporation 
Atlantic Refining Company 

The Bailey Company 

City of Baltimore 

Baltimore Transit Company 

The Barrett Company 
Beam-Fletcher Corporation 
Bellevue & Allied Hospitals 
Stedman Bent 

William Bingham Company 
Samuel Bingham’s Sons Mfg. Co. 
Blake Motor Trucking Company 
Boggs & Buhl, Inc. 

Henry Bosch Company 

City of Boston 

Bradford Baking Company 

The Brandt Company 

Broadway Taxicab Company 
Brooklyn Alcatraz Asphalt Co. 

P. H. Butler Company 

H. M. Byllesby & Co. Inc. 
California Baking Company 
California Parks Transp’n Co. 
Chapin-Sacks Manufacturing Co. 
Chero-Cola Bottling Companies: 
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16 
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City of Chicago 

Chicago Fire Insurance Board 
Cities Service Co. Interests 
Clark’s Bus Line 

Clearing House Parcel Delivery Co. 
City of Cleveland 
Cleveland-Akron Bag Company 
Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co. 
Cleveland Electric Illum’¢ Co. 
Cleveland Provision Company 
Cleveland Transfer Company 
Clevel. & Sandusky Brewing Co. 
Club Cab Corporation 
Coca-Cola Bottling Companies 
Consol. Gas, El. Light & Pwr. Co. 
Continental Oil Company 
Cudahy Packing Company 
James DeMallie 

Des Moines Motor Bus Company 
Dominion of Canada 

Dunn & Ruth 

E. I. DuPont de Nemours Pdr. Co. 
East Ohio Gas Company 

T. Eaton Company, Ltd. 
Emerick Motor Bus Company 
Empire Gas and Fuel Co. 

Owen H. Fay Livery Company 
Fenway Garage Company 

Fly & Hobson Company 

Foster & Kleiser, Inc. 

Harry V. Franks 

Frederick & Nelson, Inc. 

A. W. Gamage, Ltd. 

General Baking Company 
Georgia Railway & Power Co. 
Gilman Motor Trucking Co. 
Gimbel Brothers 

Glacier Park Transportation Co. 
Stacy G. Glauser & Son 

Adolph Gobel 

J. Goldsmith & Sons Company 
B. F. Goodrich Company 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Great Northern Paper Company 
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Call 


In Actual Service 


To- 
1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 day 


Greenfield Elec. Light & Power Co. 0 3 6 9 10 11 13 13 
Gulf Refining Company 0 1° 9 29° 81 172 463 563 
Halle Brothers Company Oye Oi Ors 2On (10.400012.4.13 
Haverty Furniture Company 0 “05> 0 =O” 2°'6Re7'" 12 
Hawaii County, T. H. 0.60 2 9 9- 9 10 (11 
H. J. Heinz Company OF. 07.00 0-0" 0 16 19 
The Higbee Company 2 Aeon G10 10. 10-12 

Joseph Horne Company yey Bart Ua erat Z te, Nags 5, Nay May: fa 
J. L. Hudson Company 0 0 0 0 0 10 17 20 
Imperial Oil Company, Ltd. Csenleeele tt) et tl 242 
Independent Brewing Co. of Pgh. 1 1 2 5 5 Il 28 36 
Jones Store Company OP) 2are2e eS “Ge fOu'T4>* 17 
Kaufmann Dept. Stores, Inc. ° 0 O 10 16 24 44 80 80 
Kaufmann & Baer Company 0 0 0 1 40 45 51 59 
C. D. Kenny Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 36 
Henry Knight & Son 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 
- Theodor Kundtz Company Sve DinBr oc9 vie 1 bie124; 13 
J. William Lee & Son CO 0 Se ee Or 0* 139013 
Fred T. Ley & Company OTRO ne Gi Ogids, ol: 4.10 
Leyte Land Transportation Co. Ow Oral Sr mGrolO> 12°°°149.14 
Lit Brothers Veer oo 17) 26 
Los Angeles Brewing Company Ci Divot 13.9014y 5154.17 
Los Angeles Ice & Cold Stor. Co. VEL LADEN Gee ht ws Hoots G 
Henry C.Lytton&Sons(TheHub) 0 6 7 9 10 11 11 12 
McCreery & Company 67 ie6i VS le Sa 28 Ld 15.715 
G. M. McKelvey Company Gee) wet eG? 18, 16s 
R. H. Macy & Company Onn eds On 0, 0.5.9, 15 115 
Mandel Brothers 80D 210 wh5y 160-270 17 7 
A. C. Marshall Company eevee Olt OO) Oe 15 
State of Massachusetts Obes ip 4one4s~ 5) 11-1 
The May Company OF FOU O74 11? 15 226126 
Mesaba Transportation Company 0 0 0 0 0 2 15 18 
Miami Valley Fruit Co. On O00 78 00, Od Oeend 1012 
Michelin Tire Company Ores IF Bo 3 OiZ.t Sia yuuly 
National Casket Company 0 Oms27 10 14 15) 19 21 
Province of New Brunswick 0 0 0 0 0 0 20 20 
State of New York Oe Ors mers NSS gs 37 
City of New York Oo dad sel ingle held below dS 
N. Y. Board of Fire Underwriters 0 0 2 6 8 16 20 20 
Omaha Taxicab Company ie el flat iechina Deernal ONE lad i aallad Wd 
Onondaga County, N. Y. Ore: Gir Or0n OF) da) oder e Sid O 
Oppenheim, Collins & Company 0 *0 90% <0'"'2002]". 27.27 
Pacific Mills OO spits ok ant ndod lJa14 
Frank Parmelee Company 0: OF 0 69)..9 wiSok280728 
Peninsula Rapid Transit Co. OS? (ITY ...8 HR COM Zp. OF 3215 
State of Pennsylvania OM 20ussy Ob r5-Uar pletieddy <SvookD 
Philadelphia Electric Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 15 
City of Pittsburgh oe ee 15" 245 
Prest-o-lite Company ieee Last 1s ee: Sante dels eal 
Pullman Taxicab Co. 0:0. 0. 0. 10 10: 31.31 
Quaker City Cab Company 0 0 0 0 0 O 75 100 
Edward E. Rieck Company Cee Oe O O270 (980 & 216 
Riverside Oil Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0..0 16 
Riverside Taxi Service Company Dei 0 900, 0.05 15-15. +15 
0 FOP 2, Bier B'tiks) 214 23 


Rocky Mountain Motors Co. 


The Rosenbaum Company 
City of St. Louis 

Saks & Company 

San Bernardino Mount’n Auto Line 
San Francisco Drayage Company 
San Francisco Municipal Ry. 
Schmidt & Ziegler, Ltd. 
Schulze Baking Company 
Seiple & Wolf 

Franklin Simon & Company 
W. & J. Sloane 

Southern Express Company 
Spear & Company 

Standard Oil Co. of California 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky 
Standard Oil Co. of Nebraska 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
Standard Oil Co. of New York 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio 
Stark-Tuscarawas Brewing Co. 
Sterling & Welch Company 
Stern Brothers 

Stewart Taxi Service Company 
Stone & Webster 

Strawbridge & Clothier 
Stroehmann Baking Company 
Swift & Company 

Taxicab Association, Inc. 
Taxicab Company of California 
Telling-Belle Vernon Company 
E. B. Tenny 

Terminal Taxicab Company 
Arthur Tufts 

Union Oil Company of California 
Union Transfer Company 
United Gas Improvement Co. 
United Gas Imp’t Co. Interests 
U. S. Baking Co. 

U. S. Post Office Department 
U. S. Steel Corp. Interests 

F. G. Vogt & Sons, Inc. 

Wall Street Taxicab Company 
John Wanamaker 

Ward Baking Company 
Raphael Weill & Company . 
Westcott Express Company 
Western Electric Company 
Western Meat Company 

R. H. White Company 

J. G. White & Co., Inc., Interests 
White Bus Line Company 
White Taxicab Company 
White Transit Company 

State of Wisconsin 

Woodward & Lothrop, Inc. 
Yellowstone Park Transport. Co. 
Zumstein Taxicab Company 


THE WHITE COMPANY, Cleveland 
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(Conctuded from Page 81) 

swiftly regained the Centipede office. Still 
they had no definite plan, beyond hiding 
the materials which were to fashion to- 
morrow’s beautiful paper. They did not 
dare hope that they might succeed in hiding 
the editor; but if they might save that 
type! 

Old Sim did not follow them. Sim had 
quit running. He had had no breakfast 
and only one drink. The reaction of the 
night’s dissipation had hit him and he was 
as cross as a hot tarantula. Red eyed and 
truculent he stood his ground on the saloon 
porch and waited. Sim had borne a great 
deal during the last twelve hours and he 
never was a patient soul. He now yearned 
for a fight. 

Presently the Cactus Center officers 
reappeared, coming up the street. Old Sim 
watched them, his bald head with the 
bloody scratch upon it thrust forward and 
his red eyes fixed unwaveringly upon their 
approach. His skinny right claw twitched 
convulsively from time to time. And then 
he began to sing. 

When Old Sim Yaples began to sing it 
meant that he was either very mellow or 
very dangerous; people who knew the old 
man took no chance; in trying to find out 
which. Usually they discovered pressing 
business which took them elsewhere and 
left all the street to Old Sim Yaples. 


Little yellow hornet was a-sittin’ on a tree; 

Little yellow devil, thinkin’ somethin’ up for 
me. 

Pity me, you mourners, as you lay me in the 
ground ; 

But pity most the part of me the yellow hornet 
found. 


“See here, Yaples,’ said Ochiltree 
harshly, “‘we’ve decided that you know 
where this man Ackerman is.” 

Old Sim did not reply. 

‘“We know he means to publish a libelous 
article on some of the influential men of 
Cactus Center,’ insisted Ochiltree; ‘‘and 
if he isn’t produced inside of the next five 
minutes,’’ continued the angry sheriff, his 
voice rising, “‘we’re going to batter down 
the door of the Centipede office and fix 
things so that there won’t be any more 
Centipedes! We've got search warrants 
and everything, you know.” 

“Ackerman?” stammered Old Sim. 
““Well, you see, Red, Ackerman was drunk 
last night; and—and ao 

He paused and looked down, apparently 
erestfallen and reluctant to proceed. 

“And you arrested him and put him in 
your calaboose!”’ finished the sheriff tri- 
umphantly. He knew how proud Old Sim 
was of his calaboose and how dearly he 
loved to keep it occupied. Indeed, the 
story of this obsession which characterized 
the constable of Copper Sky was known for 
a hundred miles round. 

“T knew it!” he grinned, completely 
mollified by the thought that he had out- 
witted the old constable, and that he now 
had his man located. He took Sim by the 
arm. ‘‘Come on,” he said, ‘‘and we'll go 
over and interview him.” 


“T won’t!” said Sim stubbornly. ‘‘Be- 
sides, Ackerman ain’t there NY 
“Well, give me the key then,” said 


Ochiltree, grinning skeptically. Still Sim 
hesitated, with evident reluctance to 
comply. 

“T was sworn to keep this key,’ he de- 
murred. ‘Besides, you got no business in 
Copper Sky’s calaboose. I was elected 
constable and I swore I’d take care of that 
calaboose and not let anybody in there 
that didn’t belong there ad 

“Well, we belong there!’ chuckled 
Ochiltree. He winked at his appreciative 
eolleagues. 

““Maybe you do! Maybe you do!” con- 
ceded Sim. “But 

“T demand that key!’ said Ochiltree 
harshly. ‘“‘I demand it—as sheriff of this 
county !’’ 

Sim hesitated and then held his hands in 
the air. ‘‘ Well,’’ he said, ‘‘I reckon I’ve 
done all I could. If the sheriff of the county 
demands it—what can I do? But I part 
with it under protest. I want you to under- 
stand that you get it by force and coercion! 
Three of you to one of me!” 

The sheriff had taken the big brass key 
from Sim’s pocket. The old man dropped 
his arms. “ You’ve robbed the constable of 
Copper Sky!” he said. ‘Robbed him of 
the keys belonging to his office; under- 
stand?” 

Ochiltree was not much affected. He had 
the coveted key and he felt no compunc- 
tion over the method he had employed: 
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“Come on!’”’ he said to Wilson and Judge 
Heppner; and the three men started 
toward the calaboose. 

Old Sim gazed after them, and a malev- 
olent grin lifted a corner of his wicked old 


ip. 

Ochiltree had reached the calaboose. 
Importantly he inserted the key, turned it 
and shoved the door open. All three men 
crowded eagerly into the dark little room. 
From his position on Johnny Lisinger’s 
porch Old Sim leaned forward expectantly, 
the grin of unholy joy still curling his 
wicked old lip. 

Then it happened. Left to itself the mas- 
sive door swung to with its own weight and 
closed with a heavy ‘‘chunk”’ of the sullen 
bolt as the ponderous spring lock worked 
sweetly, vindicating the oil and the loving 
care which Old Sim had bestowed upon it 
with such meticulous solicitude. The huge 
brass key stood in the lock—outside! 


Sneering at the amateurish work of Dad 
Tolliver and his two sweating disciples Old 
Sim Yaples went to work upon Editor 
Ackerman with a scientific efficiency 
gathered up through the long years of 
experience. Within five minutes the half- 
drowned editor was begging for mercy; 
another five minutes and he was so full of 
black coffee that he felt like a human per- 
colator. Before an hour had passed he was 
turning out Copper Sky Centipedes, as- 
sisted by the frenzied hands of the three old 
promoters, within whose hearts hope had 
rekindled. 

Old Sim retrieved his key and hurried 
about over town, warning the populace to 
stay away from the jail, under penalty of 
getting shot. The warning was most 
effective, for Sim was singing again, and 
people had heard many legends relative to 
the old trailer’s ability with the shiny 
revolver. The street in the vicinity of the 
jail might have been a graveyard. To a 
man the citizens of Copper Sky avoided it. 

For a while that grim little structure 
fairly rocked with curses, entreaties and 
threats which nobody heard. There were 
yells and fierce poundings upon the stub- 
born door. Some one of the prisoners tried 
the heroic expedient of shooting the lock 
out of the door but desisted when a splash- 
ing bullet filled Judge Heppner’s face full of 
small particles of lead. Revolvers were 
emptied into the air through the narrow 
iron barred window; but singularly enough 
these shots were also unheard in the city 
of Copper Sky. Evidently the entire com- 
munity had gone suddenly deaf. At 
length their ammunition waxing low and 
their spirits waxing still lower the self-made 
prisoners relapsed into the silent apathy of 
despair. 

Not so in the Centipede office, however. 
There the wheels of industry buzzed, with 
scarcely a pause for lunch. Fifteen minutes 
before the hour when the post office closed 
the last Centipede was off the press and 
Editor Ackerman fell into the cuspidor and 
wailed feebly for a drink. 

Old Dad Tolliver bestowed it upon him 
personally, together with a large handful of 
gold coins. : 

“And wherever you go,” said the old 
man, shaking the editor gratefully by the 
hand, “on whatever part of the earth you 
may sojourn, remember that we love you! 
Now get out of the way; for we’re going to 
celebrate our emancipation from the yoke 
of Cactus Center by feeding these here 
Centipedes into the mail!” 


vil 


THE world was sweet to the eyes of 
Copper Sky. The sun came up and 
peeped across the shoulder of Soledad 
Butte. Its fierce red eye seemed to wink at 
the little town. 

The Palace Hotel breakfast room was 
full of happy boarders. 

Old Dad was reading to the company the 
““Who’s Who” column of the Centipede. 
The article on Editor Wilson received loud 
and vociferous plaudits, and the history of 
Sheriff Ochiltree evoked applause which 
threatened the stability of the Palace 
Hotel. But the thing that nearly stopped 
the show was the Judge Heppner article; 
for Judge Heppner, it was well known, was 
the worst crook and the smoothest one in 
all the desert. And never before had any- 
one been able to place, in any paper, an 
attack upon this wily grafter. 

“Presiding over the vital destinies of our 
eounty,’’ ran the article, ‘‘a bloated spider 
of iniquity, weaving his web of greed inside 
the sacred shrine of Justice—is Judge 
Heppner. 
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“Drunk when he is called upon to decide 
questions of life, death and the imminent 
destruction of a soul; considering first his 
own aggrandizement when his duty urges 
him to judge between the widow and the 
predatory beasts of high finance; feeding 
fat upon the present, but not daring to lay 
bare his life back of the time when he came 
to Cactus Center and cursed our county 
with his dishonest presence. 

“Judge Heppner! The Centipede bids 
you speak! From what penitentiary did 
you come to make in our fair land a trav- 
esty upon the holy name of Justice? 

“Give us, if you dare, the name you 
owned before you assumed the one you now 
wear and disgrace before the world! 

“Judge Heppner! You joined our ene- 
mies and trod upon Copper Sky, crushing 
it like a worm beneath your ruthless feet! 

“Now, at last, the worm has turned! And 
behold, it is not a worm—but a centipede! 

“Judge Heppner! Liar, thief, poltroon, 
grafter, convict, the Centipede stings you— 
take off your mask!”’ 

Old Dad Tolliver dashed the paper upon 
the table and whacked it with a calloused 
fist. 

“Good ole Ackerman!” he yelled en- 
thusiastically. ‘‘How that ole sidewinder 
can write!” 

A tornado of answering yells caught up 
and drowned Dad’s observation—a tornado 
of sound above which rose the shrill, 
coyotelike screech of Old Sim Yaples, and 
then the old man’s triumphant voice float- 
ing upon the tumult in a repetition of his 
favorite refrain: 


War, war — 
They say that you are hell. 
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OMETIME during the night a copyof the 

Centipede had been poked through the 
bars of the jail window. The prisoners dis- 
covered it when they woke. Bitterly it was 
cursed. It was all they had for breakfast. 
And let it not be forgotten that they had 
had nothing to eat since breakfast of the 
day before. 

And these slanderous articles had of 
course gone out in the mail last evening! 
By this time they had reached every part of 
the state! No doubt every news service 
would seize upon them and send them out- 
side the state—all over the world, perhaps. 
Famished and miserable, Judge Heppner 
sat down upon the floor and wept. 

Beyond any doubt he was ruined. He 
and the editor discovered at last what a 
deadly thing is the suspicion of taint that 
is thrown upon a man by even the most 
obscure newspaper. Wilson now compre- 
hended as never before what was meant by 
the term Power of the Press. Ochiltree 
voiced the thing in his picturesque language. 

“We'll never get rid of it, boys!” he 
moaned. ‘‘Of course everybody knows I 
never married no Piute squaw, nor mur- 
dered my pardner over in the Funeral 
Range twenty-three years ago. But the 
Centipede says I did. And no matter how 
innocent I am there’ll always be something 
hanging over my good name—something 
suspicious, like the smell of burnt wool 
after the fire is out!” 

Judge Heppner’s soul made one last 
flicker toward hope. 

“But wait!” he said. “ When we get out 
we’ll see! Blackmail, slander, libel—we’ll 
get them on half a dozen counts.”’ 

“Sure!’’ sighed Ochiltree. ‘But that 


‘won’t keep somebody from believing that 


maybe after all I did marry that squaw and 
that maybe I did shoot my pardner over in 
the Funeral Range.” 

About twenty minutes before the south- 
bound passenger train was due Ochiltree 
became aware that the door was: slightly 
ajar. He stepped over, jerked the door 
suddenly wide open and sprang out, a gun 
in either hand. The two other prisoners 
followed closely. 

But no one was in sight. To this day the 
opening of that door remains a mystery. 
However, there were moccasin tracks in the 
sand, and a shrewd reasoner might have 
made deductions. But the Cactus Center 
sufferers were in no mood to make deduc- 
tions. Grim and silent with famine and the 
desire for vengeance they went straight to 
the newspaper office. 

From his seat behind the narrow pine 
board counter Old Sim Yaples rose and 
came forward as they entered. 

“Ackerman!” croaked Judge Heppner. 
“We want Ackerman!” 

“Mr. Ackerman is not with us any 
more,’”’ said Old Sim sweetly. He sug- 


-~---gested a mangy-old--parrot-which has-been. 


on!” . 
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painstakingly taught to repeat an unfamil- 
lar phrase. ‘‘Mr. Ackerman was unfortu- 
nately too dissipated for the temperate 
atmosphere of Copper Sky. Soa company 
of patriotic citizens bought his plant yes- 
terday, and last night he went away.” 

“Who’s editor then?” bawled the 
sheriff. ‘ 

“Me!” simpered Old Sim. “I’m the 
fightin’ editor. Aunt Malindy Crow is 
managin’ editor and there’s fifteen or 
twenty subeditors out in the back room 
settin’ up next week’s paper.” 

“Hey, Dad!’ called a raucous voice 
back of the thin partition, the voice of old 
one-eyed Coeur d’Alene Tom Brawley. 
“Where in hell’s those em-quads?”’ 

“How do I know?” retorted the voice of 
Old Dad Tolliver. ‘“‘I can’t bother with 
your fool em-quads; I got troubles of my 
own. I been huntin’ half an hour for the 
s-box—and I guess I’ll have to use a dollar 
sign after all!” 

“Well,” said Judge Heppner, “we'll pro- 
ceed with our injunction anyway. The 
Centipede published certain slanderous 
articles ae 

“But this isn’t the Centipede,” said Old 
Sim, smiling the smile of a very honest 
coyote contemplating murder. “‘ The Centi- 
pede is dead. Our company bought the 
press outfit—that’s all. This is the Copper 
Sky Defender. You'll see the name over 
the door as you go out.” ? 

“But you're all implicated!” 

Judge Heppner tried to get into his voice 
the thunder which had so often bulldozed 
ordinary men, but somehow it did not suc- 
ceed very well. He was faint with hunger. 

Old Sim smiled again, a smile that would 
have frightened the Little Red Riding Hood 
wolf into a cold sweat. 

“You’re all wrong, judge,’’ he said. 
“Read the first issue of the Centipede and 
you'll see that the editor stated very plainly 
that he alone was responsible for every- 
thing that was said in the Centipede!” 

Judge Heppner stood silent. For several 
moments there was no sound save the pro- 
fane hum of the subeditors, laboring over 
the unfamiliar type cases in the back room. 
Old Sim stood with a hand close to his belt, 


his bald head thrust forward, his pale — 


unwinking gaze fixed upon his guests, 
watching for the slightest false move. 


Judge Heppner was the first to wilt. A 


fat man cannot stand starvation. 

“Come, gentlemen!” he said weakly, 
“We—we have no case!” 

“But we'll get you yet!’ Ochiltree 
hurled back over his shoulder. ‘‘ You and 


your damn Defender!” » | 


“Now is the time to subseribe!”? cackled 
Old Sim Yaples. } 


Of course Cactus Center knew perfect 
well what had been done to it. Now that it 
was all over they saw clearly that Copper 
Sky had bribed the tramp editor to start a 
tramp paper, hurl one devastating broad- 
side into the crumbling ribs of Cactus 
Center, and then disappear forever. And 
that broadside certainly had blown Cactus 
Center about. Worse still it left behind it a 
constant fear of something else that might 
happen at any time. A hint of this came to 
them, contained in an editorial carried on 
the first page of the next—or rather the 
first—issue of the Defender, badly spelled 
and weirdly printed: ¢ 

“Copper Sky has a mystery,” the article 
ran. ‘‘ Last Friday three of Cactus Center’s 
best-known citizens, Sheriff Ochiltree, 
Editor Wilson and Judge Heppner, came 
into town on the local freight. As they came 
up the street they met Simeon Yaples, our 
efficient constable, forcibly wrested from 
him the key to the calaboose, locked them-_ 
selves inside the jail and stayed there all 
night and until nearly noon of Saturday. — 

“The Defender has nothing to say re- 
garding this remarkable affair other than 
to hope that our county will soon knock off 
the shackles of the Demon Rum, so that 
the weak pitiful creatures who occupy high 
positions in our sister community may fin 
it impossible to obtain the hellish stuff 
which enters their mouths to steal away 
their brains.” + 

Farther down the page, separated fron 
the text of the main article, was the messag 
which planted that constant nightmare in 
the souls of Cactus Center. It was one 
brief paragraph, but set in the blackest of 
black-face type: on 

“The Centipede is no more. It was a 
fearless warrior against Copper Sky’ 
defamers while it lived. The Centipede is 
dead. . . . But its soul goes marching 
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You know the trouble you have with common porcelain plugs. 
They foul easily, they leak oil and gas, they crack and chip. 


Put an end to this continuous annoyance. Replace faulty porcelain 
plugs with SPLITDORF Plugs—the plugs that are proof against all 
* the ills of other plugs. 


SPLITDOREF Plugs cannot chip, crack or leak because, instead of 
porcelain, the insulation is made of fine ruby mica, a material that is 
almost indestructible. Thin sheets of this mica are wound laterally 
around a cone-shaped electrode and forced into the plug casing in 
such a manner that every explosion tightens it and keeps the plug 
permanently leakproof. ° 


Thousands of owners are getting better service from their cars 
: because they use SPLITDORF Plugs. Try them and see the differ- 
ence they will make. 


There is a type of SPLITDORF Plug best ited or every engine. Get them from your jobbers 


and dealers. 
We have been manufacturing SPLITDORF Spark Plugs, and other ignition devices, magnetos, 


elc., for seventeen years, and if you tre having trouble with plugs of any make the advice of our 
skilled engineers, with their many years of all-round ignition experience, is fice for the asking. 


SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL CO.; Newark, N. J. 


Manufacturers of DIXIE and SUMTER Magnetos and Plugoscillators 
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Eagerly she has awaited his arrival with - 
the two household aids that promise so much 
in easier tasks and greater comfort. 


“4 fan is as good as the motor 


back of it; and the motor is as Her appreciation is complete when she 
good as the concern back of it.”” . ; : 

sees the famous Robbins & Myers Motor on 
both cleaner and fan, a sure sign of utmost 
quality throughout. 


Her husband has learned by good dollars- 
and-cents experience in his own. factory 
what R & M Motor satisfaction is. And 


his selection was based on that experience. 


A Robbins & Myers Electric Fan is a fan 
built by szozor specialists, a fact well worth 
remembering. A fan is as good as the motor 
back of it; and the motor is as good as the 
concern back of it. Whatever the fan size 


Or purpose, you will find it in the Robbins 
& Myers line. 


Myers 
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With R& M Motors” 


Robbins & Myers have been building qual- 
ity motors for twenty-one years— motors 
ranging from 1-40 to 30 horsepower — motors 
for general power services— motors for elec- 
trically-driven equipment for the home, 
office and store. 


A Robbins & Myers Motor on a vacuum 
cleaner, addressing machine or any other 
electrical device is a sure sign of superiority 
throughout. This name is assurance of value 
just as it is a guarantee of service. 
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Power users, electrical device manufactur- 
ers and dealers find the utmost in value and 
satisfaction in the Robbins & Myers line. 


The Robbins & Myers Co., Springfield, Ohio 
For Twenty-one Years Makers of Quality Fans and Motors 


Branches in All Principal Cities 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Look for this Label in your Raynster 


Is Yours a Raynster? 


Get a Raynster and you have a weatherproof coat 
of known value. That is what the Raynster Label 
No question about material or workman- 
You are buying on the solid foundation of 
knowing what you are getting. 


Equip your family with Raynsters. They furnish 
protection to health as well as comfort and appear- 
The Raynster line includes heavy, rubber- 
surfaced coats for outdoor workers; featherweight 
silks; smart cloth coats and heavy ulsters; slip-ons— 
all styles for men and women, boys and girls. They 
may be had at prices to fit every pocketbook. 


You can find Raynsters in good stores throughout 
the country. If you write for it we'll gladly send 
you a Style Book showing Raynster models. 


United States Rubber Company 


Clothing Division, New York and Boston 
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of the Fatherland political organization. 
He has the support of the military leaders 
and the war industries. They started the 
war, and they wish to annex the rich indus- 
trial fields of France and Belgium and the 
agricultural plains of Poland and the Baltic 
provinces. The other party is that com- 
posed of and supported by those who seek 
a peace of understanding on the basis of no 
annexations and no indemnities. 

Though a war had been waged for some 
time between these two factions, it was not 
until the peace discussions began in Brest 
Litovsk that political trenches were dug 
and a No Man’s Land established between 
them. 

When the first emissaries of the Russian 
revolutionists walked into the German- 
Austrian trenches and asked for a truce, 
they were received by officers of the Central 
Powers and blindfolded. With handker- 
chiefs tied over their eyes they were placed 
in Teutonic automobiles and taken to head- 
quarters, where they were cross-examined 
as to their purpose and their plans, and 
then sent back to their own trenches, still 
blindfolded. At the time, the illustrated 
newspapers of Berlin and Vienna published 
photographs of the blindfolded delegates. 

Not many days after the truce was signed 
delegates of the Vierverband and Russia 
appeared at Brest Litovsk, and the Entente 
was given ten days, within which period 
they could join the peace debates. Every- 
thing transpired as Germany scheduled it 
until the Russians discovered that the dele- 
gates facing them spoke a confusing tongue 
and until the President of the United States 
and the British Prime Minister stated their 
peace terms. Though Von Kuehlmann, the 
Secretary of State, and Count Ottokar 
Czernin, the Vienna Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, spoke of peace without annexation, 
General Hoffmann, the representative of 
the German General Staff, presented a map 
of the Eastern occupied territory and 
firmly informed the Russians that Ger- 
many was there to talk peace with Russia 
only so far as the territory now controlled 
by the revolutionists was concerned. 
Though the Foreign Office delegates spoke 
the language of conciliation, the military 
authorities delivered the ultimatum. Thus 
the blindfolding policy was maintained, 
but in a different manner. 


Divided on the Peace Issue 


When the speeches of Kuehlmann and 
Hoffmann were printed the storm broke in 
Germany. The first reaction was in the 
press. Those newspapers considered ex- 
ponents of Liberal politics—the Berliner 
Tageblatt and the Frankfurter Zeitung— 
openly declared war upon the All-Deutsch 
and Vaterland parties, which were repre- 
sented by the Berlin Deutsche Zeitung and 
the Lokal-Anzeiger. The former declared 
in favor of a democratic peace. The latter 
maintained that the only peace the German 
nation could accept would be that estab- 
lished by Von Hindenburg and the army. 
The Liberals demanded that the Reichstag 
be called into extraordinary session, but 
the government refused. 

The army, navy, Reichstag, govern- 
ment and political parties were divided 
on the peace issue. The working people 
and the industries were separated; and, 
despite the official warning that if there 
were strikes the living conditions would be- 
come worse and the reform of the Prussian 
electoral system would be endangered, over 
five hundred thousand workmen left their 
benches. Socialists and Social-Democrats 
united against the Conservatives and 
National Liberals. Independent business 
houses opposed the war industries. Bavaria 
and Southern Germany were pitted against 
Prussia and the north. Austria was rent, 
and the schism between Vienna and 
Budapest, between the Dual Monarchy 
and the land of the Hohenzollerns, became 
alarming. 

Von Tirpitz was called a national traitor. 
Von Bethmann-Hollweg was charged with 
bankrupting the nation politically. Luden- 
dorff threatened to resign. The Kaiser was 
forced to discharge the chief of his civil 
cabinet. In Frankfort the people cried 
“Down with Hindenburg!” and public 
meetings were prohibited. The cry for 
bread and peace echoed in the four corners 
of the nation. No one escaped the wrath of 
the undernourished, war-weary, nervous 
mass of Germans. 
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As the disagreement reached greater pro- 
portions, each side appealed to the emperor. 
The Liberals, through editorials in the 
Vorwarts and Frankfurter Zeitung, in- 
formed the crown that the people were still 
loyal to the Hohenzollerns, but that they 
expected the Kaiser—who alone, according 
to the German Constitution, has the right 
to make war and peace—to decide in favor 
of a democratic peace. The Annexationists 
assumed a different tone and manner. 
They threatened the Kaiser and King. 
Unless the Imperial War Lord decided in 
their favor, they said, he could not expect 
further support from the military leaders 
and the financial and business interests. 

The issue was brought directly to the 
Hohenzollern court. The Kaiser called the 
Crown Prince, Von Hindenburg and Luden- 
dorff from the Front, and Von Kuehlmann 
and Count von Roedern, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, from their offices to the pal- 
ace for a conference. The government de- 
nied that it was a Crown Council, but the 
press accepted it as such. Later Count 
Hertling and other statesmen were called 
before His Majesty, but a decision could 
not be reached. The Kaiser was not power- 
ful enough to decide in favor of the Liberals 
and the people against the war interests, 
and he had not the courage’ to side openly 
with the Annexationists, for fear of the 
effect upon public opinion. 


Handwriting on the Wall 


Meantimethe Annexationists overlooked 
no move that might bring them the coveted 
victory. They distributed unlimited funds 
throughout the nation to pay for public 
meetings and telegrams to the Kaiser and 
rulers of the German states favoring annex- 
ation. Where they could not purchase pub- 
lic opinion they manufactured it. 

Every possible pressure was brought to 
bear upon the Kaiser. When the Annexa- 
tionists discovered that the chief of the 
civil cabinet, Herr von Valentini, was in- 
clined to favor a Liberal peace, the Kaiser 
was compelled to accept his resignation. 
Admiral von Mueller, chief of the naval 
cabinet, another adviser of the emperor, 
who is known and recognized as a Liberal, 
was threatened by the Annexationists; but 
he seems to be in good health and the War 
Lord can find no excuse for discharging him. 

The Kaiser, as is indicated by the repl 
Count Hertling made to President Wilson’s 
fourteen peace conditions, finally decided 
upon a compromise between the two war- 
ring factions; but the weak words of Hert- 
ling failed utterly to unite Germany. No 
chancellor during the war has been attacked 
as Hertling has been since his January ad- 
dress to the Grand Committee of the Reichs- 
tag. His address had the opposite effect 
from what was expected. It has separated 
the people and the Annexationists into such 
widely engulfed camps that the ultimatum 
is frequently published: Entweder, Oder!— 
literally, Either, Or!—meaning that the 
Kaiser must choose between the Liberals 
and the Pan-Germans, between democracy 
and conquest. There is no neutral ground. 

At this juncture in the political war the 
people registered their will in a special elec- 
tion for a seat in the Reichstag from the 
district of Bautzen-Kamenz, in Saxony. 

The election was fought between the 
Social-Democrats and the Conservatives— 
the former advocating peace, the latter 
“‘the security of Germany’s boundaries.” 
The war vultures spent thousands of marks 
in their campaign, maintaining that the 
selection of a Social-Democrat at this crisis 
in the nation’s history would be equal to 
national treason. When the votes were 
counted Herr Uhlig, secretary of the Social- 
Democratic party of Saxony, and a working 
man, was elected by the largest majority 
ever given a candidate in this district. 

If handwriting on the walls of parliament 
were needed to indicate the sentiment of 
the people, this election produced it. 

In Frankfort and Munich a group of 
influential Liberals organized a new politi- 
cal party to combat the Annexationists. 
At conventions in these two cities Presi- 
dent Wilson’s fourteen conditions of peace 
were adopted as a platform. In all, twelve 
thousand people attended the meetings; 
but the censorship prohibited the Frank- 
furter Zeitung and the Munich Neueste 
Nachrichten, which privately supported 
the gatherings, from printing one w0 
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exclusive improvements. 
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Sufficient to recommend this 
Spor-tour is the dash and charm of 
its design and color scheme in ac- 
cord. 


The sides are high and beveled, 
a new treatment. 


Passengers sink deep into the 
roomy and comfortable body in 
seats tilted at a rakish angle. 


But it is when this car gets into 
action that its appeal is strongest. 
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Its hair-trigger motor is the only 
motor dead gas cannot choke. Our 
Moore Multiple Exhaust System 
increases power and conserves 
fuel. 


More than 100 separate parts are 
integral with our improved non- 
rattle frame. The emergency brake 
can be operated by the pressure of 
one finger. 


Other decided advantages war- 
rant your immediate investigation 
of this perfected six. 


Consider its moderate price for 
a quality car, possible only because 
ten large factories, devoted to auto- 
mobile parts, are affiliated with and 
contribute to the Lexington. 


See your Lexington Dealer or 
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(Concluded from Page 88) 
about this historic event—the founding 
of the Peace party. 

In Bielefeld, according to the Vorwarts, 
twelve thousand people assembled before 
the City Hall adopted resolutions favoring 
the democratization of the government 
and congratulating the Austrian Socialists 
upon their demonstrations. 

Count Hertling and Count Czernin re- 
plied to President Wilson and the British 
Prime Minister at about the same time; 
but the tone, the contents and the peace 
terms were entirely different. The German 
Chancellor reflected the views of the mili- 
tary party; Count Czernin stated the hopes 
of the Austro-Hungarian Government. 
Whether the Vienna Minister of Foreign 
Affairs spoke as the result of an understand- 
ing with the German Liberal party is not 
so important as is the fact that Emperor 
Charles’ country is divided, as Germany is, 
by internal disputes. 

There are two main issues disturbing the 
sleep of the Ballplatz: One is the public 
demand for more food and for peace; the 
other, the opposition of Hungary and a 
great section of Austria to the use of Austro- 
Hungarian troops in France. There has 
been already one cabinet crisis in Budapest 
over the proposed election reforms, and 
another may be expected at any time over 
the proposition of using Hungarian troops 
against the United States in the West. The 
Austrian people entered the war in 1914 be- 
cause they were afraid of Russia. To-day 
there is no fear from this republic, so far as 
the people are concerned; and, though 
they are not in the mood tolove theirenemy, 
Italy, they are not willing to fight on for- 
ever, even against the Italians. The food 
and economic situation has been unbear- 
able. In January Germany had to ship 
over one hundred carloads of grain to 


| Vienna to guarantee the people something 


to eat, so they could resume their work in 
the factories. 

Austria-Hungary cannot continue fight- 
ing indefinitely; she cannot continue so 
long as Germany can because she lacks 
military leaders, food, a strong army and 
the determination. The Dual Monarchy, 
desiring to avoid an internal breakdown, 
appealed to President Wilson through 
Count Czernin. Austria-Hungary was 
ready to talk peace because Count Czernin 
and Emperor Charles knew that this was 
the only answer they could give to the 
public demand that the war be ended. 


Is Czernin Berlin’s Mouthpiece? 


The question of how far Germany influ- 


| enced the Austrian minister in his reply to 


the President is an interesting subject for 
political speculation. For over two years 
every political move in Vienna has been 
dictated by Berlin. Austria approved the 
submarine warfare of Germany. Austria 
broke diplomatic relations with the United 
States because her ally demanded it. Under 
these circumstances is it possible, or even 
probable, that Vienna is to-day acting or 
speaking independently? The conclusion 
one automatically draws is that Count 
Czernin was inspired by Berlin to make his 
overtures to America, Germany’s intention 
being that, if the United States agreed, the 
peace discussions between Washington and 
Vienna could be dictated from Wilhelm- 
strasse. 

Looking upon: the situation across the 
Rhine from the Swiss capital, it seems that, 
despite the past and despite the belief which 
some German Liberals seek to spread out- 
side of Germany that Count Czernin 
spoke for the democrats of the German 
nation, the Dual Monarchy made a flank 
attack upon Berlin in a final effort to avoid 


| a national catastrophe. 


In Bulgaria the situation is similar to 
that in the Dual Monarchy, in that the 
people want peace. Bulgaria, as well as 
Turkey, has refused to send troops to 
France. This is the greatest proof that the 
Central Powers are not united as they were 
a year ago, because this refusal of Sofia is 
in direct violation of the agreement upon 


i | Which Von Hindenburg became chief of the 


German General Staff. Bulgaria is jealous 


| of Germany’s power in the Balkans. 


As for Turkey, the Sick Man of Europe 


| has become the crippled old child of the 


Pan-Germanists. Turkey has gained noth- 
ing by the war and is on the verge of losing 
what she controls to-day. The only excuse 


| the Sublime Porte has for continuing is that 


Germany finances the Turkish Govern- 
ment and Berlin has promised to protect 
Turkish interests at a peace conference. 
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The war within Germany and the Central 
Powers has been centering round the Kaiser. 
The Socialists and the people have been 
speaking openly about a revolution, while 
the Annexationists have been warning the 
Kaiser that there are precedents in history 
for kings’ being overthrown by their success- 
ful military leaders. 

Though the seeds of revolution sown a 
year ago are to-day beginning to bear fruit, 
some things are at work to destroy the har- 
vest. General Ludendorff, the First Quar- 
termaster General, has been intrusted with 
the great offensive in the West, which is the 
only method open to the military parties 
of preventing a catastrophe at home. 

Since the January strikes the fight round 
the Kaiser has centered upon the Imperial 
Chancellor. The fear of a revolution was 
causing the military party and the Liberals 
to mobilize for peace. Count Hertling has 
many enemies now and neither party is 
satisfied with his program. The Annexa- 
tionists are campaigning for Prince Biilow, 
the former chancellor and ambassador to 
Italy; while the Liberals and the Austrians 
are backing Dr. Richard von Kuehlmann. 
Von Kuehlmann has already been asked by 
the Liberals of the Dual Monarchy to cam- 
paign against Hertling and make peace with 
Czernin. The first overture the Secretary 
of State declined; but there are good reasons 
for believing that if the Kaiser calls him to 
succeed Count Hertling he will accept. 

When the fight begins for the scalp of the 
Bavarian noble the world will be able to 
understand more clearly who is supreme in 
Germany by the decision the emperor 
makes. If he chooses Von Kuehlmann, the 
Liberals will be in power and make peace; 
if Von Biilow, Germany will have won the 
war—in the opinion of the military party. 

The German and Austrian people may be 
calm throughout another crisis. In Janu- 


_ ary they cried for a leader, but no nation- 


ally known statesman would champion 
their cause, and the Socialists who at- 
tempted to lead were imprisoned. En- 
slaved at the Front in the army and en- 
slaved at home in the factories, the German 
people cried for a savior. 


The Austrian Caller 


While I was writing this article an Aus- 
trian called. He desired, he said, to explain 
the attitude of the Austro-Hungarian Gov- 
ernment to an American newspaper man, 
I cannot give his name, though it is one 
that American experts in international law 
would immediately recognize; but some of 
his remarks I can give, because they were 
intended for publication. 

“Austria-Hungary wants to make peace 
with the United States,” he began. ‘‘The 
Austrian people and many of the govern- 
ment leaders, especially those who are not 
dominated by Berlin, thinka great dealabout 
what President Wilson said in his January 
speech. I am one of those men working 
for peace through Count Czernin, though I 
cannot say that I represent him or the gov- 
ernment. I want to tell an American cor- 
respondent that our country wants peace.” 

I saw he was uncomfortable, because he 
had introduced himself as an enemy; and 
I interrupted him to remark that I thought 
Count Czernin had gone about the matter 
in the proper spirit, but that his colleague 
in Berlin was too belligerent, 

“Count Hertling is in a difficult posi- 
tion,’”’ he responded. “He is not so free as 
Count Czernin; but I am sure he intended 
to say the same things our minister did. 
But Count Hertling is a man who has never 
been out of Germany. He knows nothing 
of foreign countries; while Count Czernin 
is an internationalist.”’ 

“Tf Kuehlmann had spoken instead of 
Hertling, and had adopted the tone and 
manner of Czernin, there might be some 
possibility of peace,’’ I suggested. 

The conversation developed into a dis- 
cussion of peace terms. Finally the enemy 
said there was danger throughout the world 
from Bolshevikism. - 

“TWngland fears it,’ he stated; “and 
you have great dangers from the anarchists 
in the United States.” 

I called his attention to what I thought 
were facts that indicated graver dangers 
from anarchists in Berlin and Vienna; but 
he insisted that the Entente nations had 
more to fear than the Central Powers! 

This developed to be the keynote of his 
remarks; and I concluded, from the state- 
ments he made and the expression in his 
face, that it was fear of a revolution, above 
all things, that had been forcing the Aus- 
trian Government to talk peace. 
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See how the Brown Shaping Last grad- 
ually raises the arch of the growing 
foot and develops it the way it 
should grow—gracefully, healthfully. 


ka | 7—reproduce Nature’s lines of grace and 
beauty for each separate age; 


2—change in length, width, lift of heel 
and curve of arch with every size; 


For Girls 


They are the only shoes made upon the 
Brown Shaping Lasts—the shoes that cor- 
rectly train growing feet to physical perfection 
on Nature’s own lines—and thus insure freedom 
from corns, bunions, callouses, tortured 
bones, broken arches and other foot ailments. 


“*Training the Growing Feet’’ 
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3—support the foot, without pinching, at 
toe, ball, arch and heel; 


4—develop the bones and muscles of the 
feet for use and endurance. 
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Buster Brown Shoes are made from first 
quality leathers—have Government standard 
oak-tanned soles—and are sold everywhere in 
the U. S. for $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 and up, accord- 
ing to size and style. Their sturdy wearing 
qualities reduce the children’s shoe bills. 
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of them as they stripped for action, if you 
ever knew what the fighting spirit of Wood- 
row Wilson really is when it is on fire—then 
you can visualize the whole scene. He 
wanted not merely as good a record from 
our navy as other navies had, he wanted a 
better record. He wanted action, not merely 
from the gold-braided admirals but from 
the ensigns too; and he wanted every mind 
turned to the solution of the submarine 
question; and regardless of rank or dis- 
tinction he wanted all to work and fight 
for the common object, victory. 

Somebody suggested to the President 
later that the speech be published. He 
declined. Most of it wasn’t said to be pub- 
lished. It was a direct talk from the com- 
mander in chief of the navy to his men. It 
was inspiration itself. The officers cheered 
and went away across the seas. And there 
they have been in action ever since, giving 
an account of themselves that has already 
won the admiration of their allies and the 
involuntary respect of their foes. 

Some other president might have had 
the reporters present. The latter would 
have been all too eager to go. The movies 
might have been brought along. But what 
the President had to say was not for the re- 
porters or the public, but ‘‘in the family,” 
to the navy. History could record the 
results. 

Small wonder that there are so many dif- 
ferent versions of Mr. Wilson extant. 
Small wonder that some people call him 
exclusive, shy, indifferent, taken up with 
himself, visionary and abstract. Not know- 
ing what he does do they imagine he does 
nothing. Reading the acts of individuals 
in official life subordinate to the President 
they do not see the directing hand of the 
man who is responsible for the policies 
which those subordinates execute. 

It is difficult to give a complete picture 
of Woodrow Wilson at work—and be fair. 
One gets only glimpses here and there. For 
the things he does are written in countless 
memoranda distributed throughout dozens 
and dozens of bureaus, divisions and depart- 
ments. They are conveyed over private 
telephone wires and through unseen and 
unknown switchboards. They are messaged 
in private letters as well as in numerous 
rules and regulations. They are courteously 
uttered and clearly explained in personal 
consultations and cabinet conferences. 


Letters Better Than Interviews 


The President is by habit economical, 
but he is most thrifty in the use of time. He 
has figured out that he can handle a prob- 
lem much faster and more effectively if he 
gets all phases before him in writing than if 
he receives various individuals interested in 
the same thing. He has a passion for facts. 
They are the things that will make him 
change his mind. That’s why he doesn’t 
hesitate to reverse himself. Facts, he says, 
will always conquer mere opinion. And so 
many of the things brought to the Presi- 
dent’s attention are purely opinion. Most 
of the people who try to see him want 
merely the satisfaction of having had their 
say. 

Many people say “Oh, if I could only get 
this to the President!”’ and they try to 
think of unusual ways to reach him. They 


' want to see him in person. They claim to 


unable to write it; they must deliver 


_ themselves of a speech to him. But Mr. 


ilson may have had the same thing pre- 


sented to him by a dozen other people, and 


it would be a waste of his time to grant the 


| Interview. By insisting on a memorandum 


he can determine whether the subject mat- 
ter is new. Letters written directly to the 
ite House which contain new sugges- 


| tions reach him, of course; but so also 


do letters transmitted by members of the 
Senate and House in behalf of their con- 
stituents. 

There may be a great deal of uncertainty 
about getting personal interviews with the 
President, but any man who can write con- 
vincingly and express his thoughts clearly 
on paper has a much better chance of win- 
ning the President’s approval for his idea 
or project than if he actually did present it 
In person. If it is a new thing the Presi- 
dent would want to consult the government 


department directly in charge of such work. 


€n a memorandum of this kind comes 
he asks for an opinion from the department 


In question. Then he examines all the pa- 


pers together and makes his own decision 


then and there. To give consideration to 
some matters that may seem perfectly feas- 
ible on their face but against which some 
practical objection is later made by a divi- 
sion or bureau of the Government means a 
loss of time and energy. By the written 
method the President considers himself 
safeguarded, too, against roundabout and 
indirect drains on his time. If he wants to 
discuss a subject further he will summon 
the individual or telephone him. 

And Mr. Wilson uses the telephone more 
than any other president. For instance, he 
has private telephone wires to Secretary 
Lansing, to Secretary Baker and to Secre- 
tary Daniels. The newspaper men write 
only of the conferences they know about, 
those that they see. On days of big hap- 
penings in international polities they record 
it as very significant if members of the cab- 
inet are seen going into consultation with 
the President, but they are obviously una- 

. ware of the many more times that Mr. Wil- 
son has conducted his consultations over 
the wire. 


The Time-Saving Telephone 


The President telephones to scores of 
officials, senators and representatives, not 
merely because it is a more rapid means of 
communication, but he can end the con- 
versation so much more easily. Inciden- 
tally there is no one in Washington who can 
terminate a personal conference so grace- 
fully when the business in hand is com- 
pleted. There is no lingering gossip or 
story telling. Not that Mr. Wilson wouldn’t 
enjoy it as much as did Mr. Roosevelt or 
Mr. Taft, but in only rare cases does Mr. 
Wilson permit himself any such relaxation. 
He keeps on the go every minute. 

Take cabinet meetings, for instance; they 

“are rarely debating councils. Government 
business is handled by departments, and 
Mr. Wilson frequently on cabinet days 
sees his secretaries separately for a half 
hour or more, dispatching with them in 
rapid fashion the vital matters which they 
bring to his eye. Of course the President 
must necessarily give less of his time now- 
adays to some departments than he did 
before. He depends more than ever on men 
like Secretary Lane, who has absolutely a 
free hand in the Interior Department. He 
keeps in the closest possible touch with the 
Department of State; but Secretary Lan- 
sing has so organized his department that 
only when the Government is about to em- 
bark on large policies, involving, of course, 
the initiative of the Chief Executive, who 
is constitutionally responsible for foreign 
policy, does Mr. Lansing take any of his 
problems to the White House. This per- 
mits the President to keep his mind free 
for the formulation of principles of action 
rather than details. But it is surprising the 
number of details Mr. Wilson does keep in 
mind. Every cabinet officer will tell you 
that. The President, for instance, reads 
every cablegram of importance that comes 
to the Department of State. He watches 
the ambassadors and ministers and exam- 
ines carefully their long reports. 

Someone has said that Secretary Baker is 
closer to the President than anyone else in 
the cabinet just now. It should have been 
stated just the other way: The President is 
closer to Secretary Baker than to anyone 
else in the cabinet, because the job in the 
War Department is the biggest single task 
before the executive branch of the whole 
Government. So is Mr. Wilson close to 
Secretary Daniels. He has been a party to 
every move that has been made in this war 
to bring the United States Navy into effec- 
tive codperation with the Allied navies. It 
was the President who was consulted by 
Secretary Daniels before Vice Admiral 
Sims was sent abroad. It was the President 
who helped distribute the personnel of the 
high naval officers, and he surprises even his 
intimate friends every now and then by his 
analytical comment of the work of individ- 
ual naval officers. He knows personally of 
the service being rendered by the men of 
high command and keeps in touch with 
their activities as if they were in the Navy 
Department at Washington. But these are 
things which are part of the job of the com- 
mander in chief of the army and navy— 
only in time of war they are necessarily 
kept secret. 

Until the war is over will it remain a se- 
cret just what part the President played in 
the naval councils of the Allies, and for 
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“Coal looks like 


Diamonds to me” 


N one of last winter’s zero morn- 
ings in New York, an office-girl 
coming out of a stone-cold 

apartment-house saw a coal-truck 
squeaking by. ‘““That coal looks like 
diamonds to me,’’ was her longing 
exclamation. 


Coal looks like diamonds to our 
whole nation. 


Householders, hotel men, school and 
hospital boards, office occupants, tene- 
ment dwellers — who didn’t feel the 
grip of the shivering shortage? 


Manufacturers facing the disaster of 
shut-downs, ships unable to sail, rail- 
roads staggering, all industry in despair, 
praying for coal as a suffocating man 
gasps for air. 

The shortage, mining men assert, will 
last another year at least, and deliveries 
cannot catch up with the increased de- 
mands before then. 


Yet we waste 50,000,000 tons 
a year needlessly. 


Aside from all the other uses of coal, 
wé use 450,000,000 tons a year to pro- 
duce the steam for our industries, trans- 
portation, and heating. 


Yet, of this total, only 67 per cent., 
two-thirds of it, is productive of steam. 
About 150,000,000 tons are lost every 
year in chimney-gases, bad firing and 
lack of insulation on pipes and boilers. 

‘This wastage of coal by lack of insu- 
lation has been figured by engineers to 
be about one-third of that total coal-loss. 


That is, about 50,000,000 tons are 
wasted because we permit so much 
steam to condense instead of forcing it 
to do its full work. 


This vast part of the nation’s coal- 
waste is entirely needless because it is 
so easily preventable. 


This needless wastage just 
equals the coal-shortage. 


Here is a singular coincidence: This 
absolutely needless Wastage, due chiefly 
to poor insulation, is 50,000,000. tons. 
The Shortage this year is nearly 50,000,- 
O00 tons. 


There would have been no Shortage 
if this needless Wastage had been 
avoided by a proper insulation of all 
steam-pipes and boilers. 


To steal from another man’s coal pile 
is a legal crime. But many a culprit 
has a better excuse than the man who, 
year after year, robs the Nation’s coal 
pile by simply neglecting to save his 
own coal by properly guarding. his 
steam from condensation. He makes 
the shortage still shorter. 


One square foot of bare, unprotected, 
high - pressure steam -pipe will leak 
enough coal every year to heat a 
moderate-sized house. Think of it! 


Think of all the miles of steam-pipes, 
either bare or so poorly insulated by 
inferior coverings that they leak heat as 
a sieve leaks water. You may have 
some of these yourself, not knowing it. 


“85% Magnesia” can save 
that waste. 


Of all known insulations, ‘‘85% 
Magnesia’ has proved itself the most 
effective in coal-saving, the most profit- 
able as an investment. 

Every inch of magnesia is composed 
of myriads of enmeshed air-cells 
wherein the air is so stagnant that /eat 
cannot travel. It is these microscopic 
cells of dead air that make Magnesia 
the most capable and practical heat- 
resistant ever discovered. 


“*85% Magnesia’’ saves between 80 
and 90 per cent. of the heat that would 
escape if the pipes were bare. 


Here are some proofs of “85% Mag- 


nesia’s’”’ supremacy as a’ coal-saver: 


It has been for thirty years the specified 
insulation for the United States Navy; 


It is the insulation used on nearly all our 
merchant-ships ; 


It 1s the insulation used on all our pow- 
erful locomotives ; 


It is the insulation most used on our cen- 
tral stations and great power-plants; 


It 1s more used for New York skyscrapers, 
hotels, department stores, terminals and 
municipal buildings, than all other insu- 
lations combined. 


Why? Because the makers of all 
those ships, locomotives, power-plants, 
and huge buildings had to save the most 
coal possible, and they knew the super- 
lative economy of “‘85% Magnesia.”’ 


Have you that safeguard? 


Just some insulation is not enough. 
Inferior insulations, bought for cheap- 
ness, waste the precious coal. 


For your homes, no less than for your 
power-plants, demand from your con- 
tractor the one insulation that saves 
the most coal—‘*85% Magenesia.’’ Its 
superiority in coal-saving and its dur- 
ability make it the most economical in- 
sulation you can buy. 

Write us for the illuminating little 
book, ‘“Let ‘85% Magnesia’ Defend 
Your Steam.”? For Engineers and 
Architects, the Magnesia Association 
has issued a Standard Specification as a 
technical guide, sent upon request: 


MAGNESIA ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 
702 Bulletin Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, Wm. A. Macan, Chairman. 


George D. Crabbs, The Philip Carey Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Alvin M. Ehret, Ehret Magnesia Mfg. Co., Valley Forge, Pa. 
J. R. Swift, The Franklin Mfg. Co., Franklin, Pa. 

R. V. Mattison, Jr., Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa. 
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| Sanitary, Athletic Underwear | 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Be Particular When You Buy Athletic Underwear 


Buy SEALPAX because it comes to you fresh from 
the laundry in a sealed container, ready to put 
on—unhandled—unmussed. 


Buy SEALPAX because it is made of fine, cool, airy 
fabrics—carefully sewn—designed on freer-cut 
lines,—comfortable without pull or pinch. 

Buy only SEALPAX because it’s a better Athletic 
Underwear, sold in a cleaner way. Insist on 
SEALPAX in the sealed container and get 


the most for your money. 
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b! THE SEALPAX COMPANY, 260 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Sj (Also makers of Lady Sealpax Athletic Underwear.) 
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The Modern “Sig 
Toilet Kit 


Men and women can now obtain an ad- 
= justable Toilet Kit which will hold just what 
|, they wish to carry and changes can easily be 
made whenever desired. 


Adjustable straps with patented Non- 
metalock hold all fittings securely. g 
Three large underneath pockets 
provide ample space 
for extra traveling requisites. 


FITALLS may be had fully equipped 
with standard sets of fittings, or empty 
for your own fittings, or those you may 
wish to buy. 
MILITARY FITALLS of waterproofed khaki 
. for army and navy are also just the thing for 
\ motorists, campers and anyone who travéls. 
FITALLS are exceptionally light and compact 


and are made in various sizes of flexible leathers 
and attractive cravenetted fabrics at from $1.50 up. 

Ate Look for the FITALL label in every Kit. 
wove Refuse imitations. If your dealer can’t supply 
© J you, write us for free illustrated booklet. 


EISEMAN, KAISER & CO., Ekco Bidg., Chicago 
Pat. U.S. and Foreign Countries 
Mfrs. of EKCO Make Leather Goods 
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that matter in the deliberations of the 
Allied War Council at Versailles. Gen. 
Tasker H. Bliss sends his reports to the 
War Department, but they go to the Presi- 
dent of the United States too. It was Gen- 
eral Pershing who thrilled America with the 
eloquent offer of American forces to General 
Foch at a critical stage in the German offen- 
sive, but it was President Wilson in the 
White House who directed the move. Other 
presidents might have blusteringly given 
themselves publicity at such a moment— 
not so Woodrow Wilson. Yet he is asmuch 
a part of American military and naval 
strategy as if he were sitting in London or 
Versailles himself. 

The President has taken just as intense 
an interest in the fighting side of the war as 
in the public discourses by which he hopes 
to win the liberals in the Central Powers to 
an overthrow of German militarism. Not 
only does he direct through the Committee 
on Public Information the efforts that are 
being made to express to the whole world 
the viewpoint of America in this war,' but 
he has become absorbed in the military 


technic which must contribute the essen- ° 


tial force to victory. 

While the discussions were going on in 
the press and in Congress about the Spring- 
field rifle and the Enfield rifle, Mr. Wilson 
had nothing to say. Secretary Baker made 
the public explanations of policy. But Mr. 
Wilson months before familiarized himself 
with every decision involving the use of 
these types of rifles. He did not merely 
take someone else’s word for it. Military 
men had to demonstrate it to him, and up 
in the President’s study to-day are two or 
three of those rifles, which he can take 
apart as quickly and explain as clearly as 
anybody in the Ordnance Department. 

How does the President get public opin- 
ion? He has shown a remarkable exactness 
in approximating the wishes of the people, 
and the curious part of it is that a man 
mingling so little with the outside world 
should be so well informed. Of course, 
fundamentally the President follows his in- 
stincts in determining what is right and 
what is wrong. But he watches very care- 
fully opinion as it is expressed, not merely 
in the East, but in the South, the Middle 
West, the Northwest and the Far West. 
Editorials in the newspapers and magazines 
are, to be sure, one way by which Mr: Wil- 
son gauges public sentiment. But it is not 
the only way. But of that more later. 


Editorial Opinion 


As for editorials, they fall into classes— 
those that are respectful in their criticisms 
and those that are not. The staff of secre- 
taries who sift out the editorials brush aside 
the latter kind. They are of the sort that 
produce only anger and irritation and are 
usually of extreme prejudice. Differences 
' of opinion are really welcomed; but it is 
one thing to take issue by clear and forceful 
| expression, and another thing merely to call 
names. Every day the editorial opinion of 
the country is clipped from the newspapers 
and set before Mr. Wilson by subjects. Edi- 
| torials typical of each section of the coun- 
try are selected so that the President may 
not be required to wade through several 
| editorials expressing the same point of view. 

Many people have wondered just how 
much the President is influenced by edito- 
rial opinion. Watching events and policies 
in the national capital for some years, it has 
been my observation that many of the 
ideas that have found their way into Mr. 
Wilson’s speeches and proclamations of 
public policy have sprung from the people— 
through the newspapers. Sometimes his 
absorption of newspaper opinion is uncon- 
scious, but in many cases he probably would 
be the first to admit that among the valu- 
able means by which he has been guided to 
interpret the will of America has been edi- 
torial expression. 

But there is another way. Woodrow 
Wilson has a great many personal friends. 
He remembers the soundness or unsound- 
ness of each man’s judgment in the past. 
These friends write him continuously. The 
President relies constantly upon the help 
of thousands of friends, and in that latter 
| number are always persons with whom he 
| is not himself acquainted. He knows of 


+ their reputations or the things for which 


_ they have stood; or else through persons 
| in whom the President has confidence come 
the views of other men whose opinions are 
worth while. In this way Mr. Wilson not 
only gets an idea ‘of the thought of Amer- 
| ican communities but learns promptly of 
popular complaints. 
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The President’s time, of course, does not 
permit of a detailed study of public opinion 
every day in the week. He relies upon Sec- 
retary Tumulty and Colonel House and 
others to keep him informed. He has abso- 
lute confidence in these advisers—in their 
fidelity and disinterestedness of judgment, 
Colonel House, for instance, sees a great 
many people who wish to present their 
views to the President. His home in New 
York is crowded with callers. He, too, di- 
gests the information brought to him and 
transmits it to the President with his own 
judgment. Secretary Tumulty is constantly 
bombarded. He gets by far the bulk of the 
complaints or suggestions or requests that 
are intended for the President. He keeps in 
close touch with the newspaper correspond- 
ents—absorbsall their information and gos- 
sip; and if something has happened that 
should have the attention of the President 
immediately he does not hesitate to com- 
municate promptly with the Chief Execu- 
tive. 

The cabinet officers and their friends 
constitute another source of information. 
When all is said and done the President 
knows that, though he may not be person- 
ally accessible to those who may wish to 
air their views, he is at all times accessible 
to anyone who will put those views on pa- 
per; but Mr. Wilson has a singular dislike 
for conferences or conversations on subjects 
that are ‘‘too delicate to be put on paper.” 
He brooks no gossip or intrigue among offi- 
cials and demands frankness and truth at 
all times. Nevertheless, it is amazing the ex- 
tent to which the President is informed on 
weaknesses in personnel. Oftentimes medi- 
ocre men are retained simply because Mr. 
Wilson cannot get better men to accept the 
same positions. 


Week-End Rests 


The President forms his judgment of men 
not by personal impression but by analyz- 
ing their work. A most remarkable quality 
of the President, indeed, is his power of an- 
alysis of things written. But he has shown, 
on the other hand, an’even more intense 
power of concentration on things spoken. 
He has a quick grasp of the most compli- 
cated or technical subjects. Men who have 
talked about such things as the steel indus- 
try with him have come away impressed by — 
his knowledge of its detail. Railroad execu- 
tives have said the same thing. Financiers 
and labor leaders say it too. These men 
have not always agreed with Mr. Wilson’s 
theories, but they usually have found him 
much better informed on basic facts than 
they supposed before they visited the 
White House. 

Mr. Wilson very quickly gets at the 
heart of subjects under discussion at cab- 
inet meetings and similarly extracts the 
consensus of opinion from his colleagues in 
short order. There is no waste of time in 
bickering and story telling. Minutes count; 
and the President never forgets that, either. 
After a week of conferences, voluminous 
correspondence with nearly every division 
and bureau of the Government engaged in 
the war activities, telephone conversations 
and personal visits, the President tries to 
rest up on Saturdays and Sundays. He 
makes absolutely no engagements on those 
days except in rare emergencies. 

But he tries to catch up on the week-end. 
He reads up on memoranda and prepared 
digests, army and navy intelligence reports 
and communications of a confidential na- 
ture which must be carefully perused. i 
of these things he has, perhaps, glanced at 
during the week. But those that have been 
laid aside for more careful reading occupy 
him on Saturdays and Sundays. If he goes 
away on a trip on the Mayflower on a week- 
end he takes a good many papers with him. 
The President’s job is mostly one of read- 
ing and studious examination of written 
reports. In this busy age many people may 
think reflection means indecision, but with 
Mr. Wilson the art of meditation is not 
lost. He likes to mull over problems, espe- 
cially to get all the facts. He is open- 
minded until the whole case is in, then he 
makes up his mind; and his decisions are 
irrevocable unless new facts can be pre- 
sented. F 

Since war began Mr. Wilson has made 
frequent visits in person to the different 
war bureaus. He has developed the habit 
of dropping in when he is least expected. 
His calls are brief, but for the most part 
they have been in the nature of a relaxa- 
tion for the President when he has wanted 
to stretch his legs. 

(Concluded on Page 97) . it 
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Announcing the newest Wilson Service 


Canned foods on a “ 


In extending our service to the Ameri- 
can housewife we have added what we 
know to be the finest canned fruits, 
vegetables and similar specialties 
produced. We decided that this line 
should be something heretofore un- 
known-—that it should deserve and have 
a “money back” pledge on each label. 


We call this our “Certified Brand.” 
We begin with the products as they 
grow; we Select them at their choicest 
in the sections where they reach their 
greatest perfection; we prepare and put 
them up right there, in modern kitch- 
ens, with every modern advantage. 
With the highest appreciation of the 


money back” basis 


public favor which is shown us, and 
with the renewed promise that every- 
thing bearing our label shall continue 
to deserve your confidence, we present 
our ‘‘Certified Brand”’ products. 


Read the broad guaranty here repro- 
duced. It shows why “Certified Brand” 
tells a new story in canned foods and 
grocery specialties. 

No one could be more particular of 
his reputation than I am in insisting 
upon the quality of the products 
which earn this label. 


President, 


CHICAGO 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Wilson’s Certified Brand 
write us and we will quickly arrange for him to be stocked. 
Our distribution is national. 


PROTECTS UR TABLE 


TABLE 


95 


OUR GUARANTEE 


IF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED & 
THAT THE CONTENTS OF THIS § 
CAN IS OF THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE 
QUALITY, YOUR DEALER WILL 
REFUND THE PURCHASE PRICE 


ao oy Wy 2 
[WILSON & CO. 
is a a peal 
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The sparkle of : new paint 
on your home 


means much more than the freshness 
and beauty which delight your eye. 


An all-lead paint protects as well as beautifies. After the hard- 
est winter on record, your home probably needs renewed paint 
protection more than ever before. 


War-time economy demands that your property be kept in good 
condition, preserved with 4 paint that will endure. Dutch Boy 
white-lead mixed with pure linseed oil is such a paint. It goes 
farther and lasts longer than any other kind of paint. 


Soft, restful interiors are obtained by mixing Dutch Boy white- 
lead with flatting oil or turpentine. Washed as easily as tile. 
Any color. If you have never tried painted walls, you have no 
idea of the superior effects that are possible. 


Our portfolio of attractive colored views and suggestions will 
help you if you are planning either outside painting or inside 
decorating. Sent free of charge if you write to any of our 
branches named below. 


Painting Metal Work 


Railings, gutters, bridges, all exposed ironwork, are rendered 
absolutely rust-proof by Dutch Boy red-lead, mixed with linseed 
oil. It is the material you see on new bridges and skyscraper 
skeletons. 


Other Lead Products 


Wherever lead is used, there you will find National Lead 
Company products. For instance, there is a Dutch Boy babbitt 
or a Dutch Boy solder suited to every bearing metal or solder 
need, Our technical men will gladly show you how you can get 
better results at equal cost or equal results at lower cost. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati (National Lead & Oj! Co., Pittsburgh) 
Cleveland Chicago St. Louis San Francisco (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co,., Philadelphia) 
° 
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(Concluded from Page 94) 

Speaking of exercise, walking is about 
the only recreation that the President really 
enjoys. .He plays golf, but he does it merely 
because it has been prescribed. He goes to 
the golf links every day, not because he 
likes to play golf but because if he doesn’t 
play golf, or do something equivalent 
thereto, he will not be able to stand the 
strain. Fortunately Mr. Wilson can throw 
off his worries. He does this best at theaters 
or at meal hours. 

Though it is none of anybody’s business 
what the President does forrecreation, even 
in these days, nevertheless, those critics 
who have spoken of Mr. Wilson’s dis- 
inclination to invite senators or cabinet 
officials to luncheon or dinner and to admit 
into his social hours men prominent in af- 
fairs, have not known the President’s real 
reasons. He looks upon meal hours as an 
opportunity to visit with his family. This 
is the only opportunity he gets. Further- 
more, when Mr. Wilson sits down to lunch 
or dine he is often pretty tired. 

The secret of Mr. Wilson’s physical well- 
being to-day is his ability to detach himself 
completely from his work for a few hours 
every day. That’s why when he does work 
he can work hard and penetrate to the very 
details of numerous problems without 
breaking down. For the President’s inter- 
est in detail is as surprising to his subor- 
dinates as it is significant of the extent to 
which he feels his responsibility for the suc- 
cess of the war machine. Of course, many 
things are sent to the President for his 
“okeh”” which are approved without 
change, but if there’s a flaw in them it’s 
usually the President who observes it. 

“We sent some regulations to the Presi- 
dent,”’ said an official in the Treasury De- 
partment recently, ‘‘and though we had no 
doubt of their approval we felt that Regu- 
lation Five was a perplexing one. We made 
no comment on it. Sure enough, it came 
back—approved all except Regulation Five. 
That, the President said, had been taken 
up by two of the other departments of the 
Government and would require further 
study by them. He remembered it—though 
in reality it was a thing I never would have 
supposed he could have kept in mind.” 

As an illustration of the same strength of 
memory, another instance is cited: The 
President promised Secretary McAdoo that 
beginning April sixth for a period of three 
weeks there would be no campaigns for food 
or fuel conservation, Red Cross or kindred 
activities. Secretary Lansing’s department 
received a request for approval of a loyalty 
celebration to be given by Greeks in this 
country on April seventh, an anniversary 
of particular significance to Greeks. It was 
a little thing, comparatively speaking—but 
the President had some weeks before given 
his promise to the Treasury Department, 
and he suggested that some other day be 
found for the celebration desired. 


Mr. Wilson’s Memory 


Mr. Wilson’s memory stands him in good 
stead in other ways. Once he tackles a 
problem, however unfamiliar its subject 
matter, he retains what he has learned. 
This faculty is invaluable, too, in the filing 
of correspondence and the handling of his 
papers. Attachés say that he can almost in- 
variably direct them to the place where a 
letter may be found. His desk is piled high 
with papers, but they are all arranged in 
order, and the President can always tell just 
exactly where in this pile a certain memo- 
randum is located. And asarule he can tell 
also if his papers have been disturbed by 
any of his secretaries. 

The President keeps right on with his 
mail every day. Some things he lays aside 
of course for more careful study, but he 
does not delay decisions on matters that 
need prompt attention. I have heard it 


_ said by men in executive position in the 


Government that they can get an answer 
faster from the President than they can 
from officials much less important. The 
President dictates to only one stenographer, 
Charles Swem, in the forenoon; but he is 
often his own stenographer, especially at 
night, when he types brief notes to cabinet 
officers or subordinate officials. 

‘Almost never does he require a letter re- 
written. He knows exactly what he wants 
to say—at the moment he concentrates on 
the saying of it. He rarely writes long let- 
ters; most of them are not more than two 
or three sentences, but they are always po- 
lite and courteous, never blunt or brusque. 
His _rders are rarely imperative in tone; 
but their very phraseology is nevertheless 
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compelling, And requests or suggestions 
signed “W, W.,” of which there are many 
nowadays in the Government, are rarely 
denied except for good and sufficient rea- 
sons made plain to the Chief Executive 
himself in similar memoranda. 

Hardly a governmental policy of impor- 
tance that the United States has undertaken 
since war broke out has not had the per- 
sonal attention of the President. He 
watched every move in the controversy 
over wooden ships, and when he eliminated 
General Goethals and William Denman in 
the controversy over ships he was better 
acquainted than any other man in Wash- 
ington with their incompatibilities. 

The President, moreover, keeps his finger 
on the shipping board and tonnage con- 
struction. He insists on detailed reports, 


and studies them carefully. The selective- | 


service act was put into operation only 
after it was explained in detail to him. 
Many of the points that have been pro- 
claimed in the series of regulations had to 
have his approval before being issued. He 
studied the plan for the drawings to de- 
termine liability of service, examined the 
questionnaire, and took no small part in the 
mobilization of the draft army. 

For days and days he analyzed questions 
of transportation, not to the exclusion of 
everything else, but with perhaps more in- 
tensity than he gave to any other subject. 
His study of the railroad question didn’t 
begin in December, when the agitation rose. 
He had been following it carefully from the 
beginning of the war. His final decision in 
favor of government control came after 
long discussions with cabinet officers, after 
thorough study of reports on the British 
experience, and after examining data sub- 
mitted in person by railroad men and finan- 
ciers of national prominence. 


His Own Premier 


These are only a few of the ‘big problems 
with which he must deal every day. 

Many people try to draw parallels be- 
tween the President’s cabinet and the 
British and French ministries. In the latter 
two cases the cabinets are part of the 
majority parties as a rule in the national 
legislatures. Abroad the entire cabinet is re- 
sponsible. But Mr. Wilson really is his own 
premier. His is the responsibility for every- 
thing the members of his cabinet do. The 
secretaries act for him. He delegates author- 


ity to them. But on him is the final respon- | 


sibility for what is done or undone—no 
matter how many war councils or war cab- 
inets he has by legislative or executive fiat. 


Mr. Wilson is the kind of Executive who | 
wants to know constantly what is going on | Eeae. - 


round him. He is too busy to shout from 
the housetops all that he knows, and his 
silence on many phases of war preparation 
that are the subject of public criticism does 
not always mean that he is ignorant thereof. 
Sometimes he is assisted to an understand- 


ing of a weakness in the machine by the ex- | fx 


posures in the press; but at a time when the 
morale of the people can be weakened by 
exaggerated statements and unverified im- 
pressions, Mr. Wilson has told his friends 
that he believed newspapers or individuals 


on discovering things wrong in the Govern- | 


ment’s war machine should at least advise 
the Executive before carrying the case to 
the public prints. 

Some things have gone wrong since we 
entered the war. Many things have gone 
right. We have been expanding on an un- 
precedented scale. We have been building 
a house and at the same time have been try- 


ing to live in it, and some people have even | 
thought they ought to be permitted to live | 


in it with the same comfort as before. The 
national capital is congestion itself. The 
President is working twice as hard as he 
ever did, and he was a hard-working citizen 
even in times of peace; but his five years of 
experience have been an incalculable prepa- 
ration for the big executive job he now has. 
He knows the government machine like a 
book. 

The President does not pretend that he 
can manage the whole job with efficiency in 
every single branch of it. Too many human 
equations are involved. But he believes 
the American people are satisfied that he is 
keeping hold of as much of the job as is 
humanly possible. To them he turns with 
an abiding faith that when all is said and 
done, when his administration is ended and 
he has passed from the stage, the people will 
write opposite his name that simple Choc- 
taw word of which he is so fond, and thus 


make his epitaph in history read ‘‘Wood- |. 


? 


row Wilson, Okeh.” 
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In the purchasé of tool equipment whether 
for factory use, automobile, or individual: — 
ool kits,’ a first consideration is dependa- 
bility to get the tool made under rigid © 
shdards of mspection 


All Stee} ‘Wrenches and Tools have for 
years been’the particular pride. of master 
wrench makers. To produce the highest quality - 
~ steel tools of types with the greatest range of adapt- , - 
: “ability-has been their constant.aim. It is this human 
element—the thought, the care, the skill, which gives - 
oevery Mossberg product a character of absolute de- 
. pendability—that ‘produces Mossberg Master. Tools... ~ 


+4 Mossberg Adjustable Motor 
>. Wrenches, “‘K”’ Series: 
1) Mossberg :K? "series Adjustable. 
Wrenchés have been developed to |: 
meet the: particular néeds& of the. 
automobile trade. © The movable. 
jaw? made-of pressed: steel is “4 -. 
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Sill yy, OO complete 
ith spp board 


S] epee west of the 


Rockies — 


If you guess your 
mileage per gallon 
of gas— 


you guess your running cost. If 
you know your mileage, you can 
keep close track on gas, oil or tire 
cost over any period as your car 
grows older—know when to over- 
haul it, and when to turn it in. 


The Johns-ManvilleSpeedometer 
tells the truth about trip or cu- 
mulative season’s mileage. Its 
simplicity of construction guar- 
antees reliability on any roads at 
any speed. It is mounted on an 
Instrument Board of fine maple 
beautifully finished in black— 
sufficiently sturdy to stand mount- 
ing of other instruments. Use the 
Johns-Manville Speedometer and 
know where you stand on mile- 
age costs. 


There are four ingenious little end 
brackets—easily manipulated—that 
permit close, snug fit for this Instru- 
ment Board on any open model Ford. 


To the Trade: Our Jobber-Dealer co- 
operative policy builds sales on this 
fast-moving accessory. Your jobber 
can supply you from stock. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 
10 Factories—Branches in 61 Large Cities 


MANVILLE 


SPEEDOMETER 
for FORD cars 
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THE GOLDEN FLEECE 


(Continued from Page 21) 


“T will say it gives you atmosphere,” he 
commented with a slow smile. “‘And now 
you want desk room and a sheet of my let- 
terhead. All right, son! There’s the ma- 
chine, if you can use it. Go to it!” 

There was something heartening in the 
way John Bainge accepted the situation 
with no questions asked. Nevertheless, 
Jason was somewhat abashed by this sud- 
den excess of favor; he suggested that John 
Bainge might want to know something 
about him. But the dealer in skins, yawn- 
ing and looking at his watch, waved Jason 
to the typewriter. 

Jason began to write without hesitation. 
He knew what he wanted to say by heart. 
He had been dictating it and revising it for 
hours, as he tramped the streets in that 
plausible devil’s shoes. The typewriter keys 
chirruped merrily. John Bainge, pretend- 
ing to be busy at something else, watched 
him covertly. A truly wonderful thing had 
come into Jason’s life. It seemed that the 
while he had been looking for the right man 
to listen to his big idea the right man had 
been looking for him; in fact, the right 
man, failing to find him by the usual means, 
had inserted an ad in the want column of a 
morning newspaper, asking him please to 
write. The ad occupied one hundred lines, 
top of column, next to reading matter—one 
hundred lines at fifty cents a line. The ad 


read: ATTENTION! 
AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERS! 
We are looking with 
a telescope for 
THE RIGHT MAN 
WHEN WE FIND HIM HE CAN WRITE HIS 
OWN CONTRACT 
We take this 
UNUSUAL METHOD 
To find an 
UNUSUAL MAN 
To meet an 
UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
We want 
SOMETHING NEW 
And we have 
UNLIMITED CAPITAL 
To back 
A Bic IDEA! 


Appointment by letter only. Address 
Automotive 550. [Veryimportant: Do not 
answer this ad unless you are at present fill- 
ing a ten-thousand-dollar job acceptably.] 


When Jason had signed his letter and 
typed his envelope he handed them to the 
man with the horn spectacles. 

“‘T suppose you will want to see what I 
am writing on your letterhead,” he said. 

Bainge took the letter and read it criti- 
cally. He knitted his brows over it; once 
or twice he paused and looked thoughtfully 
into a dark corner. Finally he looked up. 

“How about this ten-thousand-dollar job 
you are at present filling so acceptably?” 
he asked. ‘Asa matter of fact, you know, 
from the looks of your shoes he might be 
suspicious.” 

‘“When he hears my idea he won’t think 
of my shoes,” said Jason with conviction. 
““Man, I’ve got an idea that will put an 
automobile into every horse stall in the 
country.” 

“Quiteso!” agreed John Baingeamiably. 
** After all, the idea is the thing that counts. 
Still, we might as well do this thing right. 
He might be particular. He talks like a 
swell dresser himself; and like your friend, 
he might want the applicant to dress the 
part.” 

Bainge picked up his telephone and called 
a number. He said to someone who 
answered: 

“Ts John G. gone to bed yet? If heisn’t, 
tell him Bainge wants him.” 

There was a long pause filled with silence, 
during which Jason and his new friend eyed 
each other. Finally Jason’s quick ear 
caught the sound of a high, querulous voice 
in the receiver at Bainge’s ear—evidently 
the voice of a sleepy old man. It was 
John G 

“‘T’ve got another, ripe and ready to be 
hand-picked,”’ said John Bainge casually, 
looking a hole through Jason. “Bread 
line—lodging house—a dip bilked him out 
of his only suit of clothes. Great idea— 
fire of youth! and all that. You know! 
Same old yarn. Got a home, but won’t 
go to it till he’s made good. Got friends, 
but wants to help himself.”” The shameless 
man with the horn spectacles, while deliver- 


| ing this summing up to the man at the 


other end of the wire, kept his challenging 
eye on Jason. Jason shrank within him- 
self. He hadn’t thought of himself as so 
distinct a type, up to this minute. 

“All right. What do you want me to 
do?’ asked the thin voice in the telephone. 

“Oh,” said John Bainge carelessly, “any- 
thing in the ten-thousand-dollar line. Say 
associate to the president in charge of 
engineering. Or—a—er—production engi- 
neer—something like that.” 

There was.a distinct pause after the 
naming of this small favor. As nearly as 
Jason could come at it his obliging friend 
was asking a mysterious John G. for a ten- 
thousand-dollar reference for him—so he 
could do this thing right! Jason pinched 
himself. 

“Ts he all right?” asked the perfectly 
audible voice in the receiver. 

“Ts he all right! How do I know? I 
picked him up in the park,”’ retorted Bainge 
with jasperity. “But, John G., you know 
me 


This seemed to fill the bill with the par- 
ticular party at the other end of the line; 
for now he asked: “All right; what’s his 
name?” 

“What’s your name?” 

“Jason Selfridge,’ 
meekly. 


answered Jason 


“Jason Selfridge—Troy Tech man. You 


are a good old papa! You'll get your re- 
ward in heaven. Sorry to have routed you 
out of bed.” 

John Bainge concluded the interview by 
hanging up the receiver. ‘“‘Old John G. 
Brown,” he explained to Jason. ‘“‘Know 
him? Amiable old party.” 

Know him! Know John G. Brown! Was 
there any engineer in the world, big or 
little, freshman or honorary, who didn’t 
know John G. Brown, Engineers? And 
this was the original John G. himself on the 


wire! John G. built dams, bridges, canals, © 


power stations—anywhere under the sun. 
Any job that required a transit and chain, 
a table of logarithms, a standing army to 
pot the natives, and a few odd million dol- 
lars for incidental expenses, called on John 
G. John G. owned battalions of cooks, 
mules, sand hogs, dredgers and mathe- 
matical sharks. If an army corps were 
wanted he could furnish it, outfitted from 
beans to batteries, in jig time. And this 
same John G., roused out of bed, sleepy 
and a bit cross, had just agreed to stand as 
reference for the ten-thousand-dollar abili- 
ties of Jason Selfridge, engineer at large. 

“But ”” began Jason weakly. There 
was a nigger in the woodpile somewhere, 
and he wanted to find out where. 

John Bainge interrupted him with an 
airy hand. 

“Never mind your ‘buts,’” said John 
Bainge. “This thing has to be done right 
or not at all. Nowrun along with you. At 
ten in the morning you are to call at my 
house—here’s the number—and see if any 
of my old clothes fit. There’s one thing! 
If I lend you a suit of clothes to dress this 
part, son, don’t match pennies for it with 
the first dip you meet. Never, young man, 
never trust a stranger!” The skin mer- 
chant’s eyes twinkled momentarily. ‘‘ Now 
run along to your honest couch.” And he 
pushed the protesting youth out into the 
hall and shut the door on him. 

The first thing Bainge did was to copy 
Jason’s letter to Automotive 550 on a plain 
sheet of paper and address it on a plain 
envelope. On the whole, he thought it 
wiser not to use his own address in an affair 
of this kind. pi 


UTOMOTIVE 550 was a swell dresser. 
Every detail of his person suggested an 
immediate function no less starched than a 
church wedding. Jason gave thanks to the 
strange gods of chance that had so kindly 


given him decent plumage for this occasion. © 


One glimpse of Automotive 550 was suffi- 
cient to convince the youth that, no matter 
how glittering an idea he might carry in his 
bonnet, he would never have got beyond the 
front doormat in the raiment he had drawn 
as the short end of that sad gamble with 
the dip. Now, with. John Bainge’s cast- 
offs, of substantial weave and ample roomi- 
ness, Jason had the air of belonging to that 
army of sartorial Tories who seek comfort 
above style regardless of expense. 
Automotive 550, whose name on the let- 
ter making this appointment was B. G. 
Regelman, occupied a swivel chair at a 
(Continued on Page 101) 
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Hotels Statler 
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Because They're Good Hotels 
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The Statler Hotels are well patronized, and well spoken of, 
and well-known everywhere, because they are good hotels. 


That explains, too, why there are four Statlers. The first one 
built (at Buffalo, 1908,) gave travelers some new ideas about 
what constitutes 4ote/ goodness. Those ideas, as expressed in 
Statler equipment, and policies, and operating practice, were so 
successful that other Statler Hotels were opened at Cleveland 
(1912), and Detroit (1915), and St. Louis (1917). Each of them 
was successful from the first—because the Statlers are good hotels. 


Now New York —“Hotel Pennsylvania” 


Now the Pennsylvania Railroad is build- 
ing a hotel in New York—to be opened in 
the fall. It will be the largest hotel in the 
world, as befits a hotel erected by America’s 
greatest railway system in America’s first 
city. 

And, because the Statler Hotels are good 
hotels, this new Hotel Pennsylvania, in 
New York, will be Statler-operated. It is 
being equipped with the typical Statler 
comfort-features and conveniences which 


travelers like so well; it will be operated 
under the Statler policies of a full and 
liberal money’s worth, and guaranteed 
satisfaction, to every patron; it will pro- 
vide in New York the kind of good hotel 
which is so successful in these other Amer- 
ican cities—taking advantage of all the 
opportunities for betterment which are 
possible only in this biggest American city, 
and in a location opposite America’s most 
important railway terminal. 
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1000 Rooms 1900 Bathe 


Every—every— 
Statler bedroom has 
private bath, circu- 
lating icewater and 
numerous other un- 
usual conveniences. 
And here is an in- 
stance of Statler 
service to guests: 
when you wake you 
find a morning pa- 
per under your door 
—but you don’t find 
a charge for it in 


your bill. 


Use These Good Hotels 
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The Statlers are 
unique among ho- 
tels of the first class 
in their reasonable 
and_ well-balanced 
rate-schedules. 
More than 60% of 
their 3,100 rooms 
(in four cities) are 
priced at $3 a day 
and less. Rooms 
(with bath) for one 
person, from $2. 


650 Rooms 3 
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The MUNGER 
ALWAYS TIGHT 
EXPANSION JOINT 


Increase the power of your engine! 
Give it greater speed! 

Make it smoother running. 
Munger “Always Tight’’ Piston Rings will do all this 
for you by making your pistons permanently gas-tight. 
The patent method of peening these rings permits 
them to conform to the shape of the cylinder, and the 
Munger ‘‘Always Tight’? Expansion Joint is a per- The Munger Re-grooving Tool in 
petual safeguard against gas wastage over, under or PoNgroove with an over-width ing 
through them. 

Anyone can install these rings without breakage. Slip 
them over the Munger Ring Insertion Tool and they 
slide into their grooves without the slightest trouble. 
Each complete outfit includes one overwidth ring for each ant 
piston (to be used in worn grooves) and a Re-grooving A Munger “Always. Tight’ Piston 
Tool with which worn grooves can quickly be ee ee atag hnseetion Tool te 
straightened without disconnecting the piston from . < 
the connecting rod—a saving of both time and money. 


SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL CO. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Showing how easily Munger “always 

Tight” Piston Rings can be placed 

the piston grooves with the Munger 
Ring Insertion Tool” ME 


The MUNGER - 
“ALWAYS TIGHT" a 
PISTON RING oe “he 
QUIFI- Get them from your accessory 
dealer cr garage man. : 
8 AlwausTh ht Rings List price for all sizes up to 334 in. em 
4 ‘Always fight Rings $1.25 per ring. > 
| ore Tool With each complete outfit of rings a Mince 
| Ring Insertion Tool Piston Re-grooving Tool and a Munger Ring In- 


sertion Tool are supplied without extra charge. 
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great desk, with his back to the light. 


Jason was shown to a chair opposite, a chair 
a little too deep for comfort, so the victim 
on the grill had to sit forward-awkwardly 
or else sit back with his feet sticking out in 
front. This was part of the closely trimmed 

ychology of selling and buying, concluded 
Fon, when he had discovered the disad- 
vantage of this particular chair and ac- 
cepted it philosophically. B. G. Regelman 
acknowledged Jason’s entry merely with a 


eurt nod. He looked at his watch and con-' 


sulted a schedule on the desk as if to satisfy 
himself as to the caller’s identity. And 
then, as if Jason were a specimen in a glass 
case, he fell to examining him line by line, 
without a word. Jason submitted to this 
ordeal stoically; in turn he examined 
B. G: Regelman. A thoroughbred of his 
kind, thought Jason, hard, fair and decisive, 
the type modern industry has developed 
with such ruthless selection. 

“Tn the first place,”” Regelman suddenly 
began in a sonorous voice as he swung 
round to the light, revealing his regular 
features, ‘‘it is necessary for you to under- 
stand that you must take me on trust. As 
you know, we are trying to find a particular 
man to fit a particular job—a job big enough 
to tempt:the best men in the profession, no 
matter what their present affiliations may 
be. If we told you who we were and went 
about the thing with a brass band we should 
need the police reserves to handle the 
crowd. If only genuine ten-thousand- 
dollar men answered our ad we could go 
about the business aboveboard, and all 
cards on the table. That would be much 
simpler forall concerned. But the truth is, 
every Tom, Dick and Harry on the park 
benches believes he is a ten-thousand-dollar 
man—and we have to sift accordingly. So 
I must remain anonymous. This office is 
hired for the occasion. If you should try 
torun me down to my lair I assure you you 
would’ run into a blind alley. I trust I 
make myself plain.” 

“Perfectly,’”’ said Jason; and he smiled, 
catching the infection of the other’s smile. 

“On the other hand,’”’ went on Automo- 
tive 550, “‘in exchange for our time we re- 
quire the utmost frankness from you. We 
possess the capital and plant. If you pos- 
sess an idea big enough to interest our capi- 
tal and to engage the capacity of our plant 
I will pass you on to the center of gravity— 
who will not be anonymous. If you interest 
him as you interest me you can write your 
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own contract. You see, all the advantage 
is_on-our side in the beginning. In the end 
you are a full partner. If you aré ready to 
go’ ahead on this understariding, well and 
good. If not, you will save your time and 
mine by saying good day. I trust I make 
myself plain.” 

“Perfectly,” said Jason again. 
so much faith in my idea I am willing to 
take you at your word.” He liked B. G. 


Regelman’s directness; it was wholesome.’ 


To his mind at this instant came the warn- 
ing of his new friend, the dealer in skins: 
“Never trust a stranger!’’ Like most men 
who give advice the dealer in skins hadn’t 
followed his own admonition; he had 
trusted Jason to the hilt, lending him a 
suit of clothes, and getting him a ten- 
thousand-dollar reference in the bargain. 

“Very well; now that is understood, we 
can begin,’’ said Regelman, drawing up to 
the table. “In the first place, who are you 
and what have you done for your profes- 
sion? Unfortunately, in getting a line on 
a man what he has actually done rather 
than what he thinks he is going to do is the 
thing we have to go by.” 

Jason swiftly sketched his beginnings— 
his degree, and his apprenticeship in the 
laboratories of the big shops at Schenectady 
and Pittsburgh. He told about his storage 
battery, that wouldn’t sulphate and that 
had no phantom load. He told how he had 
interested the Wellkin Company in that 
battery, how they put up a thirty-thousand- 
dollar plant for him at Fort Hills to manu- 
facture it. A week before they were ready 
to start a fire wiped out the plant; then 
came the panic of 1907, with tight money— 
and that was the last of his battery. Regel- 
man listened politely. 

“Was it a good battery?”’ he asked. 

“Ves; but not enough better than other 
batteries to encourage them to scrap their 
million-dollar plants and start. making 
mine. So it’s a dead one now.” 

“You are frank about it, at least,” said 
the capitalist approvingly. ‘‘‘ What is your 
present connection?” 

“T’d as soon not go into that at this time 
if you will excuse me,” said Jason quickly. 
He had resolved not to take advantage of 
the phantom job with the great. John G,. 
“Later, if my ideas interest you, I can 
furnish the best of references.” 

“That’s perfectly fair,’ agreed the in- 
quisitor. ‘What else have you got?” 

“T have a carburetor attachment ——’ 
began Jason. 


“T have. 
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‘My dear sir,”’ said Regelman wearily, 
“if all the kerosene carburetor patents in 
the patent office could vote, John D. Rock- 


\efeller would be president.” 


‘Mine isn’t a kerosene affair,” explained 
Jason. ‘‘It is an attachment—applying an 
iris diaphragm to the venturi, to control 
the velocity of the intake.” 

The man took off his spectacles and 
looked long at the corner of the room. 

“That’s a detail,’ he said finally. ‘‘It 
meh be something to keep in mind. What 
else?” 

“T’ve got an automatic gear-shifting ar- 
rangement, where the gear ratio adjusts 
itself automatically to the load. No shift- 
ing.” 

‘Say that again!” 

Jason said it again. 

“By means of friction bands?” asked 
Regelman, whose mind seemed to have ex- 
plored the depths of his craft. ‘Forget it! 
It won’t work!” 

“No; not friction bands,” put in Jason 
pugnaciously. ‘‘I use a system of vanish- 
ing helical gears on a cone.” 

Regelman took to tapping the desk. 

“Tt can’t be done!” he said. “Your 
pitch varies as you approach the apex of 
the cone.” 

“T can do it,” said Jason stoutly. 

Regelman pushed over a paper pad. 

‘‘Let me see you do it,’’ he commanded. 
Jason quickly sketched his scheme on pa- 
per. He had faith in it; and as he pushed 
the pad back he noted with a thrill that he 
had captured the man’s attention. But 
Regelman, after a moment’s intense appli- 
cation to the drawing, pushed it aside. 

“Possibly,” he said. He fixed his eye on 
Jason. ‘But let us get at your big idea. 
We are wasting time,’”’ he said. ‘‘These 
might do for a one-story addition. We are 
looking for something to engage the whole 
plant. Let’s hear it. You interest me. I 
will tell you now that my company is one 
of the first-ten in volume of business: an- 
nually. You know what that amounts to. 
You see the stake is well worth playing for.” 

Jason rose. He felt sure he had hooked 
on his man. These little ideas he offered 
in the beginning were merely feelers; as a 
fisherman would say, he was ‘‘chumming” 
with them as bait, waiting for the approach 
of the big fellow he was after. The moment 
was now at hand. The man at the other 
side of the desk was studying the helical- 
gear-system drawing; also he made a memo 
that read “‘iris in venturi.” 


“Ho, There! Gangway! I Guess I Need Help With This Young Cub or There'll be Murder!”’ 
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“THE MOST COMFORTABLE WORK GARMENT 
IN THE WORLD” i 


S— 99 
SENSIBLE 
COMBINATION WORK»SUIT 


—patented 
button-down 
skirt showing 
neat jacket 
effect 


—skirt up 
showing sus- 
penderswhich 
are attached 
to back of 
jacket 


MODERN 
WORK 
GARMENT 3". 


arrangement 


Best of Work Garments 
Comfortable, Safe, Convenient 
COST the Same as An Overall and_ Jacket 
NOTHING BETTER CAN BE MADE 


Get. Them at Good: Clothing Steres or, Write for 
Descriptive Booklet M 


JOHNSTON & LARIMER MFG. CO. 
Dept. SEP. Wichita, Kansas 


For Your Empty Bags 


Don't throwawayasingle bag—they're 


worth money to you; Prices are’way up 
now. Cash in on all you have.” But be 
sure you get our prices before you sella 
single one. We guarantee most liberal 
grading.~ Over 20 years in business is 
your.assurance of a ‘square ‘deal every 
time. We buy any quantity. Freight 
paidonallshipmentstoWerthan. Find # 
out what real satisfaction is. Write 
quick, stating what you have. Address 
WERTHAN BAG CO. 


75°Dock St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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For Better 
Kitchens 


“Standattd” One-Piece Sink is 


needed in your new kitchen 


or is just what is required to make 
your old kitchen practically like 
new. It is what your “‘work- 
shop of the home”’ deserves. Sani- 
tatlon—attractiveness— saving 
of time and labor are features of 
“Standard” Sinks, which. cost no 
more than others. 


“Standard 
SINKS 


are made of white porcelain enamel, each 
in one piece without cracks, joints or crev- 
ices. They have adjustable legs and con- 
cealed hangers, permitting them to be set 
at exactly the correct height for your com- 
fort. The adjustable legs make it possible 
to set “Standatd’ Sinks from: 30 to 36 


“Standard” 
Wholesale Houses 


In the cities marked thus 
(*) at the bottom of this 
page there are “Statdard” 
Wholesale Houses carrying 
in stock complete lines of 


Supplies and Tools 
for Mills, Mines and Fac- 


tories—alsothe Water, Gas, 
Steam and Oil Industries. 
Write to, or call upon the 
nearest wholesale house. 


Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co. 


inches from the floor as desired. 


All are equipped with nickel-plated faucets with 
anti-splash device, trap with clean-out cap and 
removable sink strainer. 


Prices quoted do not include freight or cost of 
installing. 


“Standattd” Sinks are endorsed by Good House- 
keeping Institute and used in most experimental 
efficiency kitchens. Installing one in your present 
kitchen, if water and waste pipes are already in, 
is an easy and economical task. 


All “Standattd” Sinks bear the “Standard” Green 
and Gold Label and faucets and trimmings are 
stamped with the name “Standard”. 


Sold by Contracting Plumbers everywhere and shown in 
all permanent exhibits listed below. 


Write for free 64 page catalog ‘‘“Standard” Plumbing Fix- 
tures for the Home.” It is written in an interesting non- 
technical manner and shows all kinds of sinks for right or 
left corner or recess, also ‘“Efficiency Kitchens’’ and an 
ideal line of fixtures for bath and laundry. 


standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh 


Permanent Exhibits in the Following Cities: 


NEW YORE. tive vcs secure 5 W. 318T PALTOONA . o3\s cciccapeanas 918 11TH 
NEW YORK (Export Dept.) ..50 BROAD *MILWAUKEE...... 95 W. WATER ST. 
BOSTON... .0.,005 186 DEVONSHIRE SAN FRANCISCO... 149-55 BLUXOME 
PHILADELPHIA....... 1215 WALNUT LOS ANGELES........... 671 MESQUIT 
WASHINGTON... SOUTHERN BLDG. *LOUISVILLE............+. 319 W. MAIN 
*PITTSBURGH....... 439-449 WATER *HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
PITTSBURGH........0+.05 06 SIXTH 19 Gees SECOND AVE. AND TENTH ST. 
*CHICAGO.......... 30 N. PEORIA *NASHVILLE...... 315 TENTH AVE. 8S. 
*8T. LOUIS.......++. . FOURTH *NEW ORLEANS........ 846 BARONNE 
*EAST ST. LOUIS.. 15 COLLINSVILLE *HOUSTON...... P. TON 
LAND LLAS 


As RIDGE A 
*TORONTO, CAN... 59 E. RICHMOND 


*YOUNGSTOWN 458 W. FEDER *HAMILTON, CAN.... 
*WHEELING.........-. 0-30 JACOB DETROIT OFFICE. HAMMOND BLDG. 
MERIE. os cescccvivese 128 W. TWELFTH CHICAGO OFFICE.. 910 8. MICHIGAN 


‘who knows his business. 
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“Do you mind if I walk?” asked Jason. 
“T can talk better on my feet—especially 
when they are in motion.” 

Regelman laughed heartily. His eyes 
sparkled. He got up and went to the win- 
dow, leaning against the casement and 
watching Jason. This was the chance Jason 
had been waiting for, for months; and this 
was the man. 

“Put it concisely—in headlines—to be- 
gin with,’ said Regelman encouragingly. 
“An idea that can’t be told in ten words 
isn’t worth telling. What is it now—in ten 
words?” 

Jason paced up and down the room for 
two turns, racking his brains. Abruptly he 
came to a stop in front of the waiting 
inquisitor. 

“T’ve got it!”’ he cried, laughing. ‘‘I’ll 
cut your ten words in two, and throw 
away one out of the change. Four words, 
sir! Here it is: ‘Build your own ecar!’” 

Jason squared off to watch the effect of 
his astounding idea on the capitalist, into 
whose ear he was pouring it in four words. 
The capitalist looked puzzled. Then he 
smiled in a curious way. 

“The owner, you mean? Build his own 
car?” 

“Yes, every man. A million of them! 
Every man who knows how to use a mon- 
key wrench and screw driver! ‘Build your 
own car!’ That’s the catch line! I want 
one million dollars advertising appropria- 
tion tostart with. I want to put that slogan 
straight across the map! 

“My whole car is,” he hurried on, ‘“‘to be 
an assembled car. I want to give John 
Jones, the man down there in the street, 
the opportunity to assemble his own car. I 
want to give John Jones the chance to buy 
standard parts from standard makers at 
rock-bottom prices, and to screw them to- 
gether himself, on a standardized frame. 
Nights and Saturday afternoons and Sun- 
days. In his woodshed or in his barn. And 
I want to be the middleman who sells these 
parts to John Jones!” . 

Jason was sawing the air as he talked and 
waved back and forth. 

“‘T want to ship to him, knocked down, 
in a crate. I want to give him his choice of 
engines, electric systems, his choice of gear 


ratios. I want him to think he is doing a: 


little designing on his own hook. And I 
want to give him the chance of tacking his 
own name to his car when he gets done, in- 
stead of your name. Scrap your plant, if 
you want to. I don’t want it—haven’t got 
any use for it! All your plants — except 
the plants making parts for me—will be 
scrapped in five years if I can find the right 
man to get. this idea going for me. Give me 
a million dollars to start with as advertis- 
ing!’ cried Jason, holding out his hand for 
the million. ‘Give me an advertising man 
Give me a double 
page in every big weekly magazine and 
Sunday newspaper to-morrow.” 

Jason began to apostrophize John Jones, 
as though it were John Jones instead of 
an amazed B. G. Regelman staring at him 
from the window embrasure. 

“John Jones,” cried Jason, “build your 
own car! Can you use a monkey wrench, 
John Jones? Can you use a screw driver, 
John Jones? Have you got a woodshed or 
a barn, John Jones? Have you got any 
spare time nights or Sundays, John Jones? 
’Cause, if you have, John Jones, I am going 
to put an automobile in your hands, at a 
price you can afford to pay! And John 
Jones, when you get it together it’s going 
to be your own car.” 


Regelman went back to his desk and sat 


down. He lit a cigar and smoked it slowly. 
Jason continued to talk, with the most 
engaging and persuasive frankness, to the 
mythical John Jones. Jason told some se- 
crets, or what he imagined to be secrets, 
of the assembling of automobiles to his 
friend, John Jones; in fact, Jason was rap- 
idly persuading the mythical John Jones 
that he, Jason Selfridge, engineer out of a 
job, was the benefactor of the race. It was 
the first time Jason had ever put the thing 
into articulate words, and all the difficulties 
that might have beset the plan in a more 
sober moment were swept away on the 
wings of enthusiasm. As Jason tramped 
back and forth, sawing the air, he tripped 
over a hump in the rug, and displaced a 
large section of the expensive floor covering. 
He straightened it out with an apology. 
“Sit down,” suggested B. G. Regelman. 
“Do you smoke?” asked B. G. Regelman 
as Jason sat down. Jason shook his head. 
“It’s a great pity. It’s a fine sedative,” 
said B. G. Regelman. The capitalist turned 
a half-veiled eye on Jason. ‘Have you 
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presented this idea to anyone else?” he — 


asked. ‘Or is this your first time out of the 
stable?” 

“This is the first time I have found any- 
one I considered worth telling it to,’”’ said 
Jason. 

“That is good!’’ said B. G. Regelman 
in a tone that thrilled Jason through and 
through. 

It was then three in the afternoon. At 
five B. G. Regelman got up to touch 
the button that turned on the lights. He 
stooped to examine the rug over which 
Jason had tripped. The youth who had 
unbosomed his soul, given up his idea to the 
last dregs, just as he had worked it out over 
weeks and months, walking the streets, sit- 
ting in parks, lying awake in his two-by- 
four room, watched B. G. Regelman. The 
capitalist picked up a loose thread in the 
rug. It wasnotathread. It was a broken 
end of insulated electric wire. B. G. Regel- 
man seemed fairly stupefied with amaze- 
ment. On the floor lay the other end of the 
broken wire. B. G. Regelman sprang on it 
with the utmost ferocity. He yanked at 
it. It was fast to the baseboard. With a 
fierce tug he yanked again. The wire came 


: 


away. He followed it up, tearing it loose 


yard by yard. It led him to a door which 
was locked and resisted his efforts. 

B. G. Regelman turned on Jason, beads 
of perspiration standing out on his fore- 
head, his eyes glaring. 

“Is this some of your work?” he cried, 


hissing the words. Jason decided the man 


had suddenly gone mad. What could he, 
Jason, possibly have to do with a string 
of bell wire tacked to a molding? B. G. 
Regelman’s manner suddenly changed. He 
darted past Jason. a 

“Excuse me! I'll be right back!” he 
cried in a whisper, and bolted out of the 
room. Jason heard one door after another 
slam behind him, in what seemed precipi- 
tate flight. Then came an uproar. It was 
from a distance, through several doors. 
Now Jason thought it time to investigate. 
He picked his way through the suite to 
the main hall door and stepped out into the 
corridor. There was B. G. Regelman, his 
face bloodshot, his fine clothes awry, strug- 
gling in the grasp of two solid-looking indi 
viduals, who now and then thumped B. ( 
Regelman in the back of the neck with their 
free fists. 

“You belong to us too!” said a third 
solid-looking person, stepping up to Jason 
and with a dexterous movement taking a 
twist in his sleeve. It was no use trying 
to evade that hold; the youth had seen 
many an unruly tramp subdued by it in the 
streets. 

“But what’s the row?” demanded he. 

They were shoving B. G. Regelman into 
another room; and when this was done 
Jason’s captor led him to the door. On the 
door ran the legend: 


JOHN BAINGE—SKINS 


Not until that instant had Jason realized 
that the room in which he had just had his 
conference with B. G. Regelman, capital- 
ist, looking for an unusual man with an 
unusual idea—the man could write his own 
contract—adjoined the room in which, two 
nights before, he had borrowed a sheet of 
letter paper from John Bainge. © 

Inside he met the smiling face of John 
Bainge himself. 

“Well, son,” said John Bainge cheerfully, 
after he had persuaded his captor to loose 
his hold, “‘you certainly coughed up like 
a seasick mariner! Oh, the fire of youth! 
Every man his own monkey wrench, eh? 


Well, before we are through assembling — 


this ten-biggest-automobile manufacturer, 
he’ll need more than a monkey wrench.” 

A dozen men in the room were now 
quarreling for the possession of the now 
whimpering B. G. Regelman. A postal in- 


spector, a police captain, a deputy marshal, - 


an assistant district attorney took part 
in the argument. The marshal won. The 


police captain fixed an eagle eye on Jason. 


‘“Where do you live?” he demanded. 

Jason told him. 

“Sorry,” said the police captain. “That 
address won’t do. We will send this man 
to the House of Detention as a witness.” 

“This man is all right, captain,’ spoke 
up the dealer in skins. ‘‘ He’s a little loose 
with his clothes among dips, and with his 
ideas among advertising fakes. But I’ll 
answer for him.” 

Jason was staring at B. G. Regelman 
with a slowly freezing stare. Jason’s jaw 


shot out; his nose puckered; his brows 


came down in a V.- His shoulders gathered 
(Concluded on Page 104) 
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Ghe Most Beauteful Car in /lmetica 


The Motor Car is one of the most efficient Time and Labor-saving 
devices that has ever been developed. For this reason it has been 
adopted as standard field equipment by wide-awake executives in 
practically every line of business. 


_ The stern necessities of war have placed a premium on our national pro- 

_ ductivity—and the motor car has demonstrated that it is economi 
cally sound as a producing factor. By conserving Time it multiplies 
the usefulness of man. By conserving energy, it fosters the broadest 
and fullest expression of his creative ability. 


The Paige is merely one of America’s high grade motor cars, but we are 
_ proud of the part that it is playing in this National Crisis. In no 
small measure we realize our own responsibility, and the various 
Paige models will continue to merit the respect and confidence which 

_ have been so generously reposed in them. 


PAIGEDETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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“You Need Some More 
Flexweev, Ioo” 


HE prudent woman prefers EVER- 

WEAR Flexweev—not only for her- 

self, but for the whole family as 
well. Such an ideal combination of style 
and durability means sensible economy— 
and women know it. 


They like the Flexweev feature for its 
snug fit at the ankle—a fit that is a dis- 
tinctive characteristic of all 
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Men, too, appreciate the trimness of 
the Flexweev ankle—and the excellent 
durability of the specially reinforced toes, 
heels and tops. 


You can get “EVERWEAR Every- 
where’’. Your dealer probably has it in 
a variety of colors and weights—cotton, 
lisle and silk—and in a wide range of 
prices. 


TE 
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; Be sure the next hosiery you buy— 
4 for any member of the family—bears the 
thrift stamp—“‘EVERWEAR’”’. 


; EVERWEAR HOSIERY CO. 
; 172 Fifth Street, Dep’t 105, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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(Concluded from Page 102) 
themselves together and his fingers began 
to work. 

“Do you mean to say this man is a 
faker!”” he demanded of John Bainge. 
Bainge saw the storm coming. He threw 
his arms about Jason, who had started to- 
ward B. G. Regelman like a young bull. 

“Ho, there! Gangway! I guess I need 
help with this young cub or there’ll be 
murder!” cried Bainge. But the youth qui- 
eted down suddenly, though his face was as 
white as a sheet. 

“Fake? Yes,” said Bainge. ‘‘That’s his 
regular business. Advertising for ideas— 
and stealing them. We’ve been trailing 
him for months, and now we’ve got him 
good. His lay is to get a down-and-out 
genius, like you, and milk him dry—and 
then sell him out. If you hadn’t tripped up 
on our talking-machine wire in there your 
capitalist would have walked straight into 
our waiting arms without a suspicion we 
were laying for him next door. As it was, 
he put up some fight. Assemble your pris- 
oner there, gents, and be off!” 

At ten o’clock that night, after they had 
dined, with white napery and glistening 
silver and soft lights, with tailors’ dummies 
and couturiéres’ manikins on all sides of 
them, and had their own private under- 
takers’ apprentice to serve them, John 
Bainge had explained most of what he knew 
about the nefarious B. G. Regelman. They 
had been trailing Regelman, under various 
aliases, for months. It was always the 
same stage—an expensive suite hired for 
the occasion, the utmost frankness and good 
nature, and the invitation to some young 
genius with a big idea, to cough up entire. 
You can’t arrest a man for listening to 
another man talk. They had dozens of 
talking-machine records of these heart-to- 
heart talks, including Jason’s monologue 
on Build Your Own Car. This day they 
had caught B. G. Regelman in the act of 
selling some of the ideas he had stolen from 
impecunious trusting geniuses like Jason. 

Even selling another man’s ideas isn’t 
regarded as heinous in the eyes of the law, 
unless they are patented—which Jason’s 
were not, because they were still ideas and 
not yet devices. But there is another 
mantle, which like charity covers a multi- 
tude of sins. There is nothing more sacred 
than your Uncle Sam’s mail bag. Don’t 
tamper with its integrity, either in a two- 
cent letter or in a “‘want ad” in a news- 
paper that pays its way by the pound. 
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Hence the raid that shattered Jason’s fair 
hopes. Jason was game. The blow had 
struck him between the eyes; but he took 
it standing. 

In the morning—after sleeping in a real 
bed—Jason said: ‘‘ Well, if you will give 
me my old clothes I’ll be moving along.” 
: “Better keep those,’’ urged the genial 

ost. 

Jason laughed, in high good humor in 
spite of it all. 

“No; naked I came into your world, and 
naked I’ll go out. I am going back home. 
I guess the town is too big for me. Lord, 
man, I know where there is a side of beef 
hanging, and the cellarway full of crocks— 
and there’s a girl I haven’t seen for some 
time. Besides, the summer chores are all 
done, and there won’t be much to do but 
sit round the fire till spring. And the folks 
will be glad to see me.” 

“Wouldn’t be a bad idea, at that,” 
agreed the dealer in skins. “It would do 
you good—blow out the bugs. And the 
Federal grand jury won’t be needing you 
as witness in this case for another month. 
By the way, there was one thing I forgot to 
mention to you. You know old John G.?” 

Jason smiled foolishly. 

““You mean the fellow I’m working for— 
as vice president in charge of engineering 
research—or something like that?” 

“The same. Well, I didn’t tell you. 
He’s been the angel of this investigation— 
put up the cash. It’s been a hobby of the 
old man that there were a lot of crooks — 
advertising for ideas, and getting away with 
it. He’s got more change than he can 
spend, so he put me on the job.” 

“Decent old party,” said Jason. 

“And there’s another thing,” continued 
John Bainge. “I sent that record of yours 
over to him, and he played it on his phono- 
graph last night.” 

““Record—of mine?” said Jason. 

“Yes, yes!” chuckled his friend. ‘‘ That 
one about Every Man His Own Monkey 
Wrench. He telephoned over this morning 
that you stepped on the wire and broke it, 
right in the middle of the best part. He 
wants you to come over and finish it. Bet- 
ter hop on a car now, because the old man 
is apt to be cantankerous if he doesn’t get _ 
what he wants when he wants it.” 

“What? Me?” 

“Yes! Me!” echoed honest John Bainge. 
“T guess you’ll have to wear my clothes or 
be arrested. I gave yours to the ash man 
this morning.” 


BANKED FIRES 


(Continued from Page 16) 


“Gilbert has gone, and he left his mes- 
sages for you.” 

“You must be lonely.” 

“T’m rather used to that.” 

He hesitated; then: ‘It’s quite fine out; 
I’d like it if you’d walk with me, have tea 
or something.” 

She was a long while in answering. ‘‘ Very 
well,’ she agreed. ‘‘ After three.” 

She chose to turn away from the holiday 
aspect of the city and follow the emptier 


| sweep of the boardwalk. They were both 


silent, in sunny calms that alternated with 
softly blustering puffs of salt wind. The 
tide was out, and she went down to the 
beach. There she stopped and sat on a 
great plank half embedded in the sand. 

“Tell me some more about the works,” 
she directed. 

A positive interest sparkled in her coun- 
tenance as he pictured for her the progress 
of the metal, from the moment of its arrival 
as carloads of indistinguishable scrap until 
it poured purified into the ingot molds. 

“TI can’t understand how you stay away 
from it,’’ she insisted. 

This time he didn’t attempt to argue 
with her; curiously enough, he began to be 
a little surprised at himself. 

“The men I know,” she continued, 
“principally do nothing. It is very bad for 
them.” She fell into a deep abstraction, 
and he told himself that she was thinking 
of Von Tieck. ‘‘But I suppose it isn’t their 
fault; they are taught that one mustn’t 
labor. They think nothing of things you 
would probably detest, and detest all that 
you accept as necessary. 

“Do you know”—she gazed at him di- 
rectly—“I envy you. Your opportunities 
were splendid. In a way the same things 
that make steel made you—the fires and 
hammering and tempering.” 

A deep flush of pleasure rose to his head. 
This admission was nothing less than a 


surrender of her aloofness. At the same 
time it was a fatal blow at all that he had 


planned, a eulogy of the life he had dis- 


carded forever. 

“Not many come through,” he said 
stupidly. 

She had taken off her hat and the wind 
stirred in her amazing hair. 

“Like a furnace in blast,’ he spoke in- 
voluntarily, and immediately regretted his 
words. Avril laughed. ‘‘I have heard a 
great many things about my hair,” she ad- 
mitted; “in, perhaps, six languages; but 
no one else ever called it a furnace.” 

After dinner he went up to her as if a 
matter of course, and she drew aside her 
scarf, resting on the other half of the small 
sofa she was occupying. Now the qualities 
that had first antagonized him were in- 
finitely precious. Her indifference since, 
as it were, he had been admitted behind its 
defense was the most engaging thing in the 
world. 

They still talked but little, about details 
of no importance.. He got her book from 
the clerk at the desk; and, if he finished 
lunch or dinner first, frankly waited for her 
in a chair by the dining room. He was 
entirely obsessed by his passion for her: 
rare glimpses of warmth and charm, of 
actual enthusiasm, piercing her mask, filled 
him with choking emotion. Again, her 
habitual manner struck him as amusing 
beyond words; the exact loveliness of her 
person was a marvel. } 

He often thought of Von Tieck; and at _ 
times he discovered an allusion to an early 
unhappy love in her manner or words. He 
was secretly glad that the fellow had been a 
German; no other circumstance could have 
disposed of him so neatly. With this Fisher 
Nichols was conscious of an increased 
interest in the war, of a definite sense 
of himself as an American. Avril Sandby 

(Continued on Page 107) i 
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CAUTION: 


responsible manufacturer. 


Dull Calf Button 
Educator for Children. 
Educators are also made 
in a wide variety of fin- 
ishes for Men, Women, 
Boys, Misses and Infants. 


TO RETAILERS 


Write us and we will tell 
you of the opportunity 
in your city for a profit- 
able Educator business. 
12,000 leading mer- 
chants in the U. S. are 
selling Educators with 
results highly satisfac- 
tory to themselves. 


It és not an Educator 
shoe unless stamped ‘thus. There can 
be no protection stronger than this 
trademark, for it means that behind 
every part of the shoe stands a 


HAT is what a writer in the New York 
Evening Mail recently said. He went 


on to point out what we have long been say- 


irig to Americans; namely, that pointed shoes 
bend the delicate foot bones and inevitably 
cause corns, bunions, twisted toes, ingrowing 
nails, callouses, etc. 


_ Such foot ills would disappear and a general 
increase in bodily efficiency would take place 
if every American would wear Educator Shoes. 


Educators are made scientifically in the 
broad-toed, good-looking shape of a normal, 
natural foot. They give plenty of room for 
all five toes. ‘“‘They let the feet grow as 


they should.”’ 
MADE FOR MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 


in all sizes—for all ages. Get the whole family 
into them. But in buying, be sure you are getting 
Educators and not some substitute. Always look 
for EpucatTor branded on the sole. 


READ ‘‘BENT BONES MAKE FRANTIC FEET” 


a free book of curious, unusual information by experts 
in the care of feet. It will tell you things you have 
never known. Free. Write for it today. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., 14 HIGH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Makers also of the famous All-America Shoe for Men, “The Shoe That's Standardized” 
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UY Cooper’s-Bennington. Spring needle knit, it has the stretch that 
springs back, assuring perfect fit through its long life. Made with an 
extra mile of thread, it gives an extra year of wear. Dealers everywhere 
can supply you summer weights in this box identified by this neck label. 


BLACK CAT TEXTILES COMPANY, Home Office: Kenosha, Wis. 
Makers also of Black Cat Reinforced Hosiery for Men, Women and Children 
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(Continued from Page 104) 
read enthusiastic letters from Gilbert, who 
was at a university taking a short course 
preliminary to a position in the Ordnance 
Department. 

They discussed, through Gilbert, the ebb 
and flow of battle, the submarines and 
safety of transports, and the racial charac- 
teristics of the nations involved. Nichols 
did his best to develop a patriotic spirit in 
her, or at least an attitude antagonistic to 
any possible Von Tieck. 

Then, in an obscure corner of the porch 
and at night, he kissed her. They had been 
standing shoulder to shoulder, when she 
turned to him in a sudden flow of speech; 
and overwhelmed by emotion he bent over 
her. 

The feeling of her lips against his sent 
him back against the railing. There was no 
struggle, no exclamation; shestood straight, 
her eyes searching his face, one hand clasp- 
ing a fur wrap at her heart. 

“We can’t have this, you know,’ she 
said with a just perceptible flutter of her 
voice. 

“Why not?’ he demanded. “Is there 
any reason why we shouldn’t marry?” 

“That’s a very different thing,” she re- 
plied; ‘‘ever so much bigger. There is no 
exact reason why we shouldn’t marry. But 
I will not have a dragging, low emotional- 
ism first. I must tell you that I went 
through all that when I was younger, and 
it very nearly killed me; I mean it nearly 
ruined life for me. I don’t mind your know- 
ing about it. I saw a great deal of him asa 
boy in Munich and then in Berlin, and we 
were terribly much in love. But he was 
very typical, and there were other affairs, 
and a great deal too much drinking; and— 
and I couldn’t bring myself to accept it. 
At heart, you see, I was an American. It 
went on and on, and I got more and more 
wretched. We used to cry together. Then 
father died in Paris, Erik was sent away in 
the diplomatic service, and the war came 
on.” 

He comprehended instantly the circum- 
stance that made her apparent frigidity an 
absolute personal necessity. 

; “T won’t annoy you again,” he assured 
er. 

“Tam not certain that I’m annoyed,” she 
said in a charming frankness. ‘‘That’s 
what I have to make sure of. I can tell you 
this, though: if I find that I can’t do with- 
out you I won’t hear of the silly sort of 
existence you seem to have planned. I 
might marry a man who was making steel, 
but I’d never spend an hour with an imita- 
tion European or idler.’’ a 

He thought rapidly; then: ‘‘I’ll go back 
to Harrisburg to-morrow,’ he asserted. 
“They will be glad to have my experience 
at the Medial Works. Then I’ll come for 
you at once.” 

“Don’t be an idiot,’ she commanded. 
“T haven’t said I’d marry you. Probably 
I won’t. I was only describing the kind of 
man I might love.” 

None the less an extraordinary happiness 
possessed him, not only at the chance of 
having Avril but, too, at the great relief that 
flooded him at the prospect of returning to 
the labor that had made him. It seemed to 
Fisher Nichols that he had been sick, and 
that Avril Sandby had cured him. He 
wrote to the Medial Iron Works; and, as 
he had foreseen, a restrained letter an- 
swered him, through which he could yet 
see a relief at the prospect of getting him 
again. 

Hecould not go at once, he had explained; 
an important personal consideration de- 
manded a little additional time. 

“There,” he exclaimed, showing the cor- 
respondence to Avril, ““now only you are 
keeping me from the work you think so 
much of.’ 

However, she was not to be hurried. “I 
haven’t said that I would marry you,” she 
repeated. ‘Perhaps I won’t get married 
at all. I don’t believe I could make you 
comfortable, to say nothing of happy.’ 

“That is my affair. Honestly, Avril, I 
ought to get on to Harrisburg. All the 
good houses will be gone by the middle of 
spring.” 

“T’m dreadfully wasteful.” 

“We both have plenty of money to 
waste,”’ he replied imperturbably. 

“Thank heaven you are not pig-headed 
about that!” she declared. “I’m very 
nearly persuaded.’”’ It was the middle of 

he morning, and they were standing at a 
window of the hotel overlooking the board- 
walk thronged with Easter gayety. “I'll 
tell you to-night,” she promised. “But 
you’re not to take anything for granted. 
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I don’t want to do it for a penny. If you 
have an old enough hat you can go for a 
walk with me.” 
Iv 

ROGRESSING toward the center of 

the holiday throngs the boardwalk soon 
became so crowded that they moved slowly 
and as if they were a part of a solid mass, 
On either side of the pedestrians an un- 
broken line of chairs wheeled in opposite 
directions. Lost with Avril in the crowd, 
Nichols’ sense of intimacy increased to a 
thrilling feeling of actual possession. He 
saw no one else so beautifully correct; she 
wore severe blue serge worked in dull red 
wool, anda hat that charmingly framed her 
face like an old-fashioned bonnet. She was 
distinctly more cheerful than he had ever 
known her before, and met the indiscrimi- 
nate contacts of the mob with a laughing 
philosophy. 

But finally, “‘It’sreally getting too thick,” 
she acknowledged; “we'd better go through 
the chairs and turn off past the worst of 
ree 

They moved inward, Nichols signaled 
with his stick for a chair to halt, and he 
followed Avril through the opening. Seated 
in the chair, he saw, was a long slender 
young man with a face, under a low-drawn 
cap, at once excessively weary and alert. 
His gaze was straying indifferently on when 
he was arrested by a sudden quivering sur- 
prise sweeping over the man’s countenance, 
Nichols heard a short exclamation from 
Avril. 

She stopped, blocking the chairs, look- 
ing helplessly at the individual facing her. 
The latter glanced fleetly right and left, then 
bowed with a quiet recognition. 

fy had no idea you were in America,” he 
said. 

“Nor I you,” she replied. 

There was an impatient stir in the line of 
chairs. ‘‘Move on there! What’s keeping 
you?” 

Nichols put in: “I’m afraid we’re in the 
way.” 

Avril made a step forward. 

‘“Where are you stopping?” the seated 
man asked. 

» ‘The Boscombe.” 

In another moment the chairs had re- 
sumed their motion, and he was lost. 

Avril was so deeply submerged in thought 
that she replied to a direct remark with 
only an absent smile. 

“Tt’s very surprising,’ she said finally, 
patently about the chance meeting. ‘‘Oh, 
yes! Quite an old acquaintance. ‘ 
Yes, again; in Europe.” 

A frowning silence once more enveloped 
her. After lunch he joined her as usual near 
the dining room, and they walked out to 
the office. There, with a premonitory dis- 
appointment at an afternoon lost, he saw 
the man Avril had recognized in the morn- 
ing. She went forward swiftly, leaving him 
behind; and with the other she moved 
toward a window, conversing in eager, low 
voices. 

Fisher Nichols was conscious of a mild 
resentment at being so readily ignored; but 
as he was lighting a cigarette Avril waved 
for him. 

“This is Mr. Godkin,’”’ she explained; 
“and Fisher Nichols.” 

The former made a slight bow, then 
quickly put out a hand to meet Nichols’ 
grasp. 

“It’s been.so long since we have seen each 
other,” Avril went on, ‘‘that he insists on 
almost a whole afternoon.” 

That, Nichols agreed, was readily com- 
prehensible; he had been at the point of 
making thesame demand. Alone, he didn’t 
move from the porch but sat in a pleasant 
haze of speculation and planning. He was 
charged with energy for a life which had 
been miraculously revivified, filled with 
happiness and purpose. Avril and steel— 
yes, and his country—joined in a triad of 
absorbingimportance. Each, hediscovered, 
was necessary, a complement for the others; 
each one had made him conscious of and re- 
sponsive to the rest. But in the first place 
it had been Avril, Avril. 

He had no doubt of her answer that eve- 
ning; he had seen her intention in her 
features, heard it in her voice; but it was 
natural for her to hesitate. Marriage meant 
more to her than to the perfunctory major- 
ity. Yet when he came out from dinner he 
found that she had finished early and stood 
wrapped in fur and yellow brocade waiting 
to go out. 

“Tt can’t be helped, Fisher,’’ she told 
him directly., “‘ You’ll have to be patient— 
or not, just as you choose. Mr. Godkin is 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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Twenty-Six and One-Half 
Working Days — No Overtime. 


On February 20th, 1918, The Glenn L. Martin Company, Cleveland, builders of aero-planes, selected the site for this building, and we started operations on the bare, frozen field. 
This view was taken March 27th, 1918. The building is 300 feet wide and 200 feet deep, giving the Owner 60,000 square feet of working space for an unusual type of industry. 


Basic Types of Buildings 
Most Industrial Needs 


HE primary objective in every Crowell-Lundoff-Little industrial building is perfect fitness for permanent use. Instead of 

standardizing for speed alone, we standardized primarily according to the needs of actual use, and of course speed of construc- 
tion was one of the important results. There is an immense flexibility in our Twelve Basic Types of Economy Factory Buildings, 
and there are few cases where one type or two or more types in combination will not exactly meet the requirements. 


If special designs are necessary, our Engineering Department will supply them promptly, with the tendency to include pre- 
viously standardized elements as fully as possible for time and cost economy. 


Twelve Basic Types of Economy Factory Buildings Ready 


We finished numerous industrial buildings from individual designs before we In the past few years we have completed two hundred and fifty-eight con- 
formulated the Twelve Basic Types. tracts with the foremost industrial corporations in the country. 

Our work is rigorously scheduled for speed and continuity; there are no 
guesses as to methods or materials, and an organization of a dozen special de- 
partments follows every detail from start to finish. 

Our new “‘Blue Book of Industrial Construction’ will be mailed free if you 


We have the plans, specifications, materials, men and other resources nec- 
essary to realize any or all of these Types, and will commence twenty-four 
hours after you place your order. 


Every accepted detail in all of these Types has been balanced against every request it on your business stationery. “The Twelve Basic Types are shown in 
other conceivable detail for merit as to time and cost, and each of the Twelve this book. The return of the data sheet enclosed will enable one of our Con- 
Types therefore embodies the best experience of hundreds of designers and en- tracting Engineers from our nearest branch to meet you with full recommenda- 
gineers who have worked along the most efficient and modern lines. tions and the support of our entire organization. 


off-Little Co, 


1951 East 57th St., Cleveland, Ohio. Branch Offices: Rosie, N. Y.—Liberty Building. Philadelphia, Pa.—Widener Building. 
TURTLE BACK LANTERN. 


Town Building. Weare prepared 
to put complete organizations at w ork 
immediately on housing contracts in 
industrial communities anywhere, on 
your plans or ours. 


COMPOSITION ROOFING. 
INCLINED CLERE-STORY SASH. 
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Sectional Sketch of the Building Shown Above. 
The MONARCH is one of our TWELVE BASIC TYPES and it exactly met the Owner’s requirements for the 100 foot wing construction on either 
side. To meet the needs of this highly specialized industry, we designed the center bay to provide for greater lateral and height ‘clearances than 
provided in the MONARCH. The three parts produce a special unit, but were constructed from standard elements in record breaking time. 
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going away almost immediately, and there 
are a lot of things to be said yet.” 

Any sign of displeasure, he recognized, 
would alienate her immediately; and he 
repeated his cordial acceptance of the un- 
avoidablenuisance of theafternoon. Never- 
theless, when Godkin and Avril Sandby 
had gone, a mounting annoyance—it wasn’t 
vulgar enough, he hoped, to be called 
jealousy—took hold ofshim. He resented 
in the person of Godkin this intrusion of 
Avril’s past, of which he had had no part. 
The other man evidently had so many quali- 
ties lacking in himself—an easy formality 
of manner, for instance, that somehow sug- 
gested both an accomplished dancer and 
something more rigid, almost a military 
aspect. He was obliged to content himself 
again with dreams and projections; and he 
got a limited amount of comfort from the 
feeling of waiting patiently, faithfully, for 
Avril’s return and need. 

Fisher Nichols saw her at once after 
breakfast, and he was surprised and shocked 
by the pallor of her countenance; in the piti- 
less flood of the morning light she seemed 
over thirty. 

“Tt was a very late party,”’ she explained 
with a troubled smile. ‘‘ You see, I haven’t 
been accustomed to them lately. You be- 
haved very nicely last night, Fisher, and 
yes, I am going to marry you.” 

She said this last in no change from her 
low even tones; her face was almost somber. 

“T think we’ll be very happy,” she went 
on. “We are neither of us entirely’ young 
or without experience; we know exactly 
what to expect from life and ought to un- 
derstand what to give.” 

“Thank you, Avril,” was all, in the face 
of her attitude, that he could think of to 


ay. 

“I’m mad about your work,” she told 
him; ‘‘it’s genuine, absolutely different 
from all the first part of my life. I am glad 
Mr. Godkin came when he did; that an- 
swered my questions, doubts.”’ A sudden 
flush of warmth came into her voice and 
manner. “ We are going to escape together 
into the future,’ she declared eagerly, 
“where there’ll be no frightful problems, 
but only the clearest duty.” 

He pressed her hand swiftly. ‘I must 
wire the works,” he said. 

“Please don’t go at once,’’ she begged— 
“that is, not for a day orso. Then perhaps 
we could get married; leave together for 
the steel. I’m sick of hotels.” 

To his supreme relief Godkin didn’t ap- 
pear through the morning, and they sat 
alternately seriously planning and gayly 
inconsequential. 

Later, after a palpable hesitation, she 
said: “I told Mr. Godkin that perhaps 
we'd stop in the Folkstone café for a punch 
party at about five. But I don’t think I 
will, Fisher; I have a rotten headache. 
Still, he’s going away to-morrow and I’ll 
never see him again. I hate to leave him 
stranded. Would you stop in, just for a 
moment, and explain? Give him my love. 
It won’t be necessary for you to stay. Come 
back soon; I’ll dress early and we’ll have 
a table together.” 

She went up to her room soon after four, 
and later he made his way to the Folkstone 
café. It was an inclosure of glass and tiling, 
with wicker tables and chairs overlooking 
a broad sweep of lawn and the low white 
angle of the Folkstone Hotel. The place 
was crowded, with waiters carrying trays 
of the famous Folkstone punch, tall fra- 
grant glasses of cut oranges and ice and 
rum—a confusion of clinking glass and 
animated talk. 

He found Godkin at once, reserving a 
small table in an angle of the room; an 
irritated disappointment clouded the lat- 
ter’s face at Nichols’ explanation. ‘‘There 
is a punch all ready for her,’’ Godkin ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Women are the devil! Please— 
you cannot take her place, but you must 
certainly drink the punch.” 
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_ Refusal, Fisher Nichols felt, was impos- 
sible, and he sat across from the other. 

“It is really amazing here,’ Godkin con- 
tinued; ‘I had never seen it before. Like 
Avril, I have spent most of my time away 
from—from home. Yes, I am an Amer- 
ican.” 

“Yd thought perhaps you weren’t,” 
Nichols commented. ‘‘ Your voice ——” 

“But I speak English perfectly,’’ Godkin 
sharply interrupted. 

“Why not?” Fisher Nichols said, sur- 
prised. “I suppose having other languages 
affects your pronunciation.” 

“Of course,’’ Godkin expelled a deep 
breath. ‘Do you mind my asking—every 
man does something in the United States— 
how you occupy yourself?” 

“T make steel,”” Nichols replied; ‘in the 
open hearth, if you know what that is.”’ 

Instant alert interest and attention were 
born out of the other’s boredom. 

“That is of the greatest importance now,” 
he said. ‘‘I have an idea of it—the open 
hearth is where they run pig iron into 
steel.” 

“We use nothing butiron scrap,” Nichols 
corrected him. ‘‘We get a lovely high 
grade out of it too. That is, we did before 
they put a lot of new ideas into operation; 
I haven’t seen them tried out yet.” 

“Please—could you tell me about it? 
The big industries here are fascinating.” 

“It’s the Medial Iron Works,’’ Nichols 
went on indifferently, “in Harrisburg. At 
our entrance into the war we were put on 
government stuff—ships’ plates. And where 
we used to judge the condition of the metal 
at the furnaces, now a man takes the frac- 
ture out to the laboratory, where they fool 
with borings and thistle tubes and Erlen- 
meyer flasks. They write the report by 
telautograph, and it’s repeated in the open 
hearth.” 

“The laboratory is not in the same build- 
ing then?” 

“No, out by the gate.” 

‘‘And that’s guarded?” 

“Oh, yes!”’ 

“Interesting. If the laboratory report 
were wrong 1 

“The heat would be flat; about two 
thousand dollars, and someone would lose 
his head.” 

“T suppose a great deal of care is taken 
to keep out undesirables, well—enemies? 
Quite right too. Some of the plants must 
be very valuable.” 

“The rolling mill and open hearth, yes. 
An accident to either would be serious. 
There won’t be any, though; we know 
personally every man and pass at the gate.” 

Godkin had more punch on the table 
before Nichols could rise or object. It was 
a great nuisance, the latter thought; he 
was consumed with anxiety to get back to 
Avril, dressed early and expecting him. A 
spot of color burned in either cheek of God- 
kin; the punch, Fisher Nichols decided. 
A momentary silence fell over them, out of 
which the other in a low rich voice absently 
sang: 


“Come where my love lies dreaming, 
Dreaming the happy hours away 
In visions bright . . . 


Light is her young heart ——”’ 


he sang barely above his breath. Then he 
abruptly stopped. 

“I should enormously like to see your 
plant,’’ he said. 

Why not—a friend of Avril’s? 

“Tt could be arranged,”’ Nichols replied. 

“Tam leaving early to-morrow. Perhaps 
if I stopped at the Boscombe to-night—I 
wish to make my own bow to Avril, too— 
you could arrange it for me.” 

“Undoubtedly,”’ Nichols asserted, im- 
mensely relieved at the prospect of an 
immediate departure. Avril, he found, was 
not yet down; and he dressed in a happy 
hurry. The long narrow face of Godkin, his 
precise formal English, returned illogically 
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Insured Mileage 


ONG-RUN cost is the only 
cost that concerns the ex- 
perienced motorist. You are in- 
terested only in distributing the 
cost of your tires over as many 
miles as possible. 


Hartford Tires insure this 
greater mileage that means 
lower cost per mile. Hartford 
durability reduces tire expense. 
Hartford dependability adds to 
your confidence and satisfaction 
in motoring. 


This is a year to make every 
penny of motoring outlay count 
in increased usefulness. Then 
equip your car with Hartford 
Tires—the tires of established 
leadership in quality for more 
than a generation. 


Hartford Tires are made with 
‘H’, ‘Strongheart’ and ‘Plain’ 
Treads and also in Cord con- 
struction. 


See your nearest Hartford 
dealer or write for information. 


HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. 
1792 Broadway, New York 
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Your car needs painting but the Government needs 
the painter. 


It would cost you from $50 to $100 to have the car 
professionally painted in a dust-proof loft—the Govern- 
ment needs that money—it will buy Liberty Bonds. 


Here’s your chance to serve, save money, and help 
win the war. 


Paint the Car Yourself 


Very likely you never did a job of painting in your life. Don’t let that 
frighten you. You can do this job and do it well. The car will look bright 
and new and ship-shape. 


Murphy Da-cote Motor Car Enamel is a compound of the kind of 
pigments and high grade varnishes that are used in painting automobiles 
at the factory. We supply finishing materials to over half the makers of 
fine cars. For fifty-two years we have been specialists in coach and auto- 
mobile varnishes. 


Murphy Da-cote flows on like cream, leaving no brush marks. It 
produces a glossy, hard, elastic finish which weather exposure, road grime, 
grease and constant washing will not injure. It dries overnight. It is made 
for the amateur but is plenty good enough for the professional. 

Murphy Da-cote is made in black and white and popular colors. 
each can there is a broad band of the color contained in the can. 
label shows the color. 


On 
The 


If your dealer has not received his shipment, write to us and we will 
see that you are supplied. Send for our unique color book which shows 
how your car will look painted in different colors. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


Franklin Murphy, ir., President 


Newark, N. Ap 


Chicago, Ill. 
Dougall Varnish Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canadian Associate 
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to his mind. The other’s almost painful 
interest in steel. was surprising, unusual. 
Then he found himself unconsciously hum- 
ming: 
“Come where my love lies dreaming, 
. the happy hours away.” 


An old, pleasantly sentimental song, writ- 
ten’ by—by Foster, Stephen Foster. Where 
had he heardit? . . . Ofcourse, Godkin. 
Suddenly he stopped in his dressing. A 
fantastic, alarming thought invaded his 
mind in a jumble of remembered facts, 
overheard conversation: Von Tieck, a Ger- 
man; Avril and an old love affair; the 
songs of Stephen Foster. By heaven! But 
certainly it was nonsense; Avril would 
never have let him into that. He hurriedly 
reviewed Godkin’s persistent queries about 
the Medial Iron Works, its various plants, 
locations and functions. Without a reason 
beyond a general curiosity the other was 
prepared to journey to Harrisburg. 

His principal consideration, however, was 
with Avril. If this extraordinary suspicion 
were a fact she had betrayed him. More— 
she was betraying the country. He put it 
angrily out of his mind, but it returned; it 
obsessed all his thoughts; he couldn’t, he 
wouldn’t consider it fora moment; and at 
the same time he rehearsed every incident 
in connection with Godkin. 

It would be impossible for him to put 
such a query to Avril; probably untrue, it 
would be inexcusably insulting. Now, 
when his joy was so new, he told himself 
that such trifling with it would be sheer 
insanity. Yet it was necessary for the 
doubt to be settled at once; not only for 
his own peace of mind but for other, even 
graver reasons. There must be some way 
in which indirectly he could learn the truth. 

Such a course occurred to him seated 
across from Avril at the small dinner table 
that they were sharing in common. He 
hesitated, fearful of all that he was about 
to precipitate. She was especially, appeal- 
ingly lovely in a low gown of smoky green; 
every gesture toward him was an intimate 
surrender. Nicholssteadied himself. 

“T was longer than we intended at the 
Folkstone with Godkin,”’ he forced himself 
to pronounce in a carefully casual manner. 
An instant frown appeared between her 
eyes. ‘Like both of.us, he is very much 
interested in steel; in fact he has asked me 
to give him a pass through the works.” 

Fisher Nichols waited in an acute inner 
agony for her to speak. The silence which 
followed his words seemed interminable. 
Then he saw that her hand was clutching a 
napkin hardly whiter than her face. 

“*He’s coming to-night for a minute,”’ he 
added in a growing dread, “‘to say good-by 
in person, I gathered—and for the pass.” 

“You mustn’t give it to him,” Avril said 
in a voice so low that he scarcely caught the 
words. 

“Then this Godkin is Von Tieck?”’ 

He saw that she was so miserable that 
she completely missed the surprising fact 
of his knowledge. 

She nodded; then “‘You must listen to 
me first,’”’ she said, gathering herself for the 
effort of speech. ‘‘My seeing him was a 
dreadful misfortune. It put me in an un- 
speakable situation. I believe he might be 
considered a spy.” 

Nichols nodded shortly. 

“Can’t you understand?”’ It was a low 
ery of distress. ‘‘We have known each 
other for years, and I told you that we were 
in love. It seems that when the German 
Embassy left, one of the German-American 
servants was very sick. Erik had practically 
just landed in Washington, nobody knew 
him, and they made him stay to finish some 
work—the sick man left as Erik.: 

““He swore to me that it-was only clerical, 
not really harmful ——” 

“‘Why do you suppose he was so anxious 
to get into the Medial Iron Works?” 
Nichols demanded flatly. ‘‘The fellow lied 
to you: No matter what he was when you 
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first knew him, Avril, now he’s a German 
at war, and a German at war is an especial 
individual. He’d lie, sacrifice you, any- 
thing, with a sense of the most honorable 
justification.” 

“But they would kill him, Fisher; a spy, 
remember. They would shoot him to death; 
and I played with him as a little boy. I 
still have a little bracelet he made for me 
out of horsehair. I couldn’t —— I prom- 
ised him to keep still; he’s going away 
immediately into Mexico; it’s all planned. 
But—but it was impossible to expose you 
to any chance. I had to tell you, Fisher. 
Won’t you help me, let him escape!” 

“Tt’s hellish wrong,’”’ he said. 

““Men are so hard,’ Avril replied. “‘The 
war makes me want to leave everything— 
yes, everybody; it’s all so hideous. I 
hoped you would have a finer feeling. I tell 
you that if Erik was shot because of us it 
would ruin my happiness. Can’t you see 
that?’’ she implored, leaning toward him, 
palpitating, exquisite. 

“Tt’s ruined either way,’ Nichols said 
harshly. A choking pain gripped at his 
heart. He couldn’t let her go. All that she 
had said was tragically true. This Von 
Tieck, a German, unsuspected, free to go 
about, observe, perhaps destroy —— 

“How can I, Avril? How can you?” he 
asked doggedly, as if the words had been 
independent of his will. 

“T don’t know,” she said dully. She got 
up from the table and with Nichols at her 
shoulder walked rigidly out into the room 
beyond. It was of huge extent with a half 
circle of uninterrupted windows against the 
sea, and filled with various groups of oc- 
cupied chairs, the orchestra playing in an 
alcove facing its breadth. He stopped me- 
chanically at the rack and secured some 
trifles of hers and an evening paper, when 
he found her in the first chair beyond. She 
said nothing, but sat with her gaze fixed on 
the floor, her hands clasping and unclasping 
in the smoky tulle of her lap. 

A sharp pity for her, for them both, tore 
at him. Immersed in tormented thought 
his gaze caught the headlines of the paper: 


AMERICAN TRANSPORT SUNK BY 
SUBMARINE 
Many Lives Lost 


At that minute Von Tieck, not dressed 


for evening, walked up to them. 


“T came to make you my adieu,” he told’ 
Avril. ‘‘And Mr. Nichols has kindly ——’ 


It was evident that his gaze, too, had 


comprehended the announcement of the 


paper, for he turned a sudden metallic 
query on the girl. 

‘“What is it?”’ she asked; and Nichols 
ser gave her the paper. 


face that Nichols instinctively stood be- 
tween her and the idle people near by. 
“Did you see?”’ 


She gave him the paper in a hand that. 


shook violently. 

“Men lost,’”’ he saw. 

“Gilbert Sandby.” 

Gilbert, with his quick, sure gaze, his 
frank, extreme youth. He must get Avril 
quietly out of the room. She stumbled to 
her feet and he put out a steadying arm. 
“Did you see?” she repeated. He nodded 
dumbly. ‘‘Traced,’’ she went on in a flut- 
tering, weak speech, ‘‘to German agents in 
America.” 

There was a swelling chord from the 
orchestra that ended in a ripple of clapping. 
He saw Von Tieck step back and glance 
swiftly, with pinched lips, toward the far 
exit, choked with complacent holiday 
figures. Avril said: ‘Little Gilbert.” 


“Ordnance: 


“Can you make it alone?” he half 
whispered. She shut her eyes and swayed; 
then, her chin up and arms tightly at her 
sides, she turned away without a word. 

. “Now, Von Tieck,” Fisher Nichols said 
brusquely. 


For a moment she bowed over’ 
the sheet, and then raised such a stricken’ 
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A Monarch in Quality : A Democrat in Service 


The mighty Ajax Road King is built for all roads service. Note the 
sturdy tread. Those massive triangle barbs take the wallops of the road — 
and “come up smiling.” They give powerful purchase and pliant play. 


They mean more miles — better all round service. 


Ajax Shoulders of Strength 


brace and reinforce the tread. Shoulders of Strength, found 
on every Ajax tire—but on no others—are those strong 
supports you see on both sides of the tread. They put more 
rubber where it should be. They put more tread on the road. 


Shoulders of Strength distribute road wear evenly over the 


entire tread surface. Friction can’t center in one spot to 
quickly grind through to the fabric. 


97% Owners’ Choice 


Greater in-built wear has made Ajax tires 97% Owners’ 
Choice. Each year this huge percentage of the Ajax total 


output is chosen by individual owners to replace other tires 
that came on their cars. 


That's a ringing tribute to Ajax quality. No other big 
manufacturer can approach this endorsement. 


Ajax Tires Are Guaranteed 
in Writing 5000 Miles 
Your nearest Ajax Tire Supply Depot is headquarters for all 


Ajax Tires, Ajax Tubes and real service. Write for free booklet 
titled “Ajax Shoulders of Strength.” 


Ajax Rubber Company, Inc. 
1796 Broadway, New York 


Factories: Trenton, N. J. 
Branches in Leading Cities 
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A battery of Comptometers: Ac- 
counting Department, Republic 
Motor Truck Co., Inc., Alma, 
Michigan 


“We depend on it’”’ 


Dependability ! 


After all is said and done, that’s the 
thing of vital importance—in man or 
machine. 


A machine is dependable when it 
delivers the goods—not now and then, 
but every time, all the time, on any job. 


The Comptometer does that. It’s 
dependable. You can rely on it. 


Comptometer users know it. That is 
why they bank on it for all their figure 
work. Listen to this from W. D. 
Rath, Manager of Republic Motor 
Truck Co., Alma, Mich.: 


cc . ~ 
A year ago,”’ he writes, “‘we bought our first 
Comptometer. Now we have a dozen of 


CONTROLLED-KEY 


That’s what the Republic Motor Truck 
Company says of the Comptometer 


them in our Cost and Time Departments. 


ce 


We know from experience that we can 
depend upan the Comptometer to take care of us 
in any emergency that requires extreme speed 
and reliable accuracy. 


“In extending and checking invoices the girls 
catch many figure errors (one recently of 
$15,000 onatire bill) that, with ordinary men- 
tal checking, would often pass unnoticed.’ 


A machine does not have to be slow 
and plodding to be dependable. De- 
pendability with speed is what counts 
in dollars and cents. You will find that 
combination in the Comptometer. 


You have Mr. Rath’s word for that: 


“‘One girl with a Comptometer does easily 
as much work as three clerks and does it 
more accurately and satisfactorily. 


ADDING 


“In other words, each machine makes a sav- 
ing of $125.00 a month, which, for the twelve 
months, amounts to $1500.00 per machine, 
or, as we figure it, each Comptometer more 
than pays for itself every three months.’’ 


That’s a good showing—but not ex- 
ceptional for the Comptometer. 


The capacity. is there’, Give it the 
work and you will get the results. It’s 
dependable. Ask some of your busi- 
ness friends, who use Comptometers, 
about it. 


Then do what Mr. Rath.did—write a 
Comptometer man to come in and 
show you what the machine will do on 
your work, by doing it. 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 
1723 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The two men bowed and shook hands. 
Then the Geheimrat walked on at the head 
of his procession and the Herr Amischreiber 
turned out of the quiet street into the Lud- 
wigsplatz. ; 

He did not hurry any more. It was so 
late that a few minutes either way had 
ceased to matter. 

The Rathaus looked out onto a wide old- 
fashioned square. It was a grave building, 
but neither austere nor arrogant. Its win- 
dows were full of flowers, and two tall 
shrubs, like sentinels, kept guard over the 
stone steps. Across the way and on either 
hand its low-roofed neighbors bore it 
goodly company. They were of the same 
generation. They had known the old Rat- 
haus from their childhood and respected it, 
though without servility. They knew what 
was due to it and to themselves. 

In the center of the square stood the 
tombstone of the grand duke who had 
given his name to the town. He had loved 
the place and had wished to be buried in its 
heart. For that reason perhaps his tomb- 
stone had a quaint air of having grown up 
cut of the cobbles—to be a part of them. 

The townsfolk were rather ashamed of 
their Rathaus and of the square generally. 
They told strangers they were going to pull 
the whole place down and build up some- 
thing that would be more in keeping with 
the massive, flamboyant modernity of the 
Kaiserstrasse. The square troubled them. 
It held aloof from their clanging trams and 
vociferous motor cars, wrapping itself in 
grave civic dignity. 

The Herr Amtschreiber went in by a side 
entrance. He had seen the sober carriage 
and pair with the gold-braided footmen and 
the little knot of idlers, and he knew just 
what had happened. He could not think of 
Clarchen any more. A cold fear had laid 
hold of him. But he could not hurry. He 
was like a schoolboy, dragging leaden feet. 

The Staatszimmer was full of his col- 
leagues. They stood in a long row, very 
stiff and upright, giving their elderly figures 
a martial bearing. In front of them the 
Grand Duke paced up and down with the 
chief officials, like a general on parade. He 
was tall and gray-haired, with the remote 
and melancholy expression of a man forever 
playing a part that wearies and disgusts 
him. The gray military coat and spurred 
heels did not make him a soldier. 

“T thank you, gentlemen,” he said. 

The Herr Amtschreiber stood at the end 
of the row. He had forgotten to take off his 
overcoat and his soft hat was clutched con- 
vulsively in his right hand. The Staats- 
zimmer was thick with a murky twilight, 
but through the long windows opposite he 
caught a glimpse of the square glittering in 
winter sunshine. The Grand Duke and his 
civilian staff moved against the light like 
facelessshadows. But the Herr Amtschreiber 
knew that they were looking at him—star- 
ing at him as though he had been some 
strangeanimal. Heknewthat his colleagues 
were thinking of him with a mixture of 
gloating self-satisfaction and pity: 

“Poor devil! Glad I’m not in his shoes!” 

The Grand Duke, cap in hand, had 
reached the door. 

“I wish you good morning, gentlemen.” 

They bowed stiffly and expressionlessly. 
When the door closed they relaxed, stamp- 
ing their feet and moving their arms like 
schoolboys after a long restraint. The Herr 
Amischreiber stood apart. He tried to say 
something, to laugh and look unconcerned, 
but he knew that they saw through him 
and knew that he was sick with the pre- 
monition of disgrace. 

“Well,” he thought, ‘he can’t kill me.” 

They heard the clatter of hoofs on the 
cobbles, and presently a man came back 
into the room. He was short and thickset, 
with light-blue protuberant eyes. He came 
up to the Herr Amtschreiber—so close to 
him that it seemed as though he meant to 
tread him down under his feet. 

“You choose a strange occasion to over- 
sleep yourself, Herr Felde,”’ he said loudly 
and coldly. ‘What do you suppose the 
Grand Duke thinks of an administration in 
which the officials behave as you do? His 
Royal Highness honors us with his pres- 
ence, and you stroll in an hour late—your 
coat on—anyhow—with a dirty collar— 
and—and crumpled clothes. My God! 
One would think you had been drinking.” 

T he Herr Amtschreiber’s lips trembled. 

. _Excuse me! My wife is ill. I was up all 
night.” 


“What is that to me? Do you think the 
work of the state has to stop because your 
wife has a headache? Let me tell you, Herr 
Felde, we expect efficiency in this office— 
efficiency and again efficiency. Those who 
can’t live up to our standards—well, they 
ot take their talents elsewhere. That’s 
a ” 


The Herr Amtschreiber did not answer. 
He made a little bow and crept away to his 
office at the back of the Rathaus. His knees 
shook under him. It was as though he had 
been whipped in public—before all his fel- 
lows. But the shame did not matter. The 
veiled threat mattered. His Biireauchef 
hated him, had always hated him. And an 
entlassener Beamte—a middle-aged official 
dismissed for inefficiency—what was he? 
An old circus horse, trained to gallop round 
and round the ring, thrust out to find a 
living on the streets! 

And there was Clarchen; and the mys- 
terious, half-realized being who was coming; 
and the Geheimrat, who would shrug his flat 
broad shoulders: 

“He was bound to fail. Too soft—much 
too soft. It doesn’t do; these are stern 
times.” 

The Herr Amétschreiber bent over his 
papers. Though his head was hot and 
heavy he worked with a feverish accuracy. 
The machine revolved round him and he, 
who was just a little cog, infinitely signifi- 
cant, infinitely insignificant, revolved in 
measure. If he failed there would be a mo- 
ment’s hitch.. The engineer would come bur- 
rowing down to the cause and wrench him 
off and throw him to the scrap heap. There 
would be norecrimination—no explanation. 
It was appallingly simple. The cog mattered 
only so long as it served its purpose. It was 
the machine—the machine that mattered 
always. 

The Herr Amtschreiber forgot himself. 
The atmosphere of the dingy office stifled 
all personality, all feeling. It smelt of all 
the little souls that had sweated out their 
lives there—and of something moribund, as 
though an alien and evil spirit had crept 
into the old Rathaus and were eating out its 
heart. 

No one spoke to him. His colleagues held 
aloof with an air of condemnation. He felt 
no surprise or pain. It was just. He had 
sinned. And then they, too, had the specter 
of failure at their elbows. They, too, were 
afraid. Not only for themselves; they were 
thinking of the machine. It was as though 


at the back of their minds was the vision of 


its collapse—of a monstrous cataclysm. 

At last someone came up to him and 
spoke. It was old Heim, who had grown 
gray and bent in the service. He had never 
risen above the position of a clerk, and now 
he was near the end. A cancer ate at his 
vitals and soon he would be going into the 
hospital to die. But he was holding on to 
his office as though it were his life, 

“This has just come for you, Herr 
Felde.” 

The Herr Amtschreiber tore open the un- 
tidy envelope. The slip of paper inside was 
smeared with an illiterate scrawl: 


If the Herr Amtschreiber would please 
come at once. The Herr Doktor says so. 
ANNA. 


He sat there, blinking over his glasses. 
His vacant, wandering blue eyes rested at 
last in a fascinated stare on the broad back 
of his chief. His hands began to tremble 
and the slip of paper fluttered down onto 
the floor. 

“TI can’t!” he thought over and over 
again. “I can’t!” 

“Herr Amtschreiber!”’ 

He turned stupidly. Old Heim was lean- 
ing against the desk, his face yellow and 
withered as old parchment, his dry lips 
opened in a smothered gasp. 


“Herr Felde, if I could be excused—this 
afternoon. I am not well; you know how 
itis. The pain—it’s very bad.” 

Something leaped up out of the dark 
places of the Herr Amtschreiber’s heart. It 
was tigerish, bestial. It had lain therein the 
night, ringed in by enemies, goaded and 
starved, gnawing the roots of its hiding 
place. As it leaped upon its victim the 
Herr Amtschreiber could have screamed out 
in an ecstasy of relief. 

His hand, lying on the desk, clenched 
itself to a fist. 

“Do you perhaps take this for a hospital, 
Herr Heim?”’ he asked. 
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The Most Gonifortable 
Hot-Weather Shoes 


| ee year many thousands of persons who 
tried to buy Keds were disappointed. The 
enthusiastic welcome accorded these _high- 
class, rubber-soled canvas shoes left us unable 
to take care of the public’s. huge demand. 


For the coming season we have made care- 
ful preparations for supplying customers. 
There should be no difficulty in 
obtaining these good-looking, 
durable sport-shoes this summer. 


The fine quality of Keds work- 
manship is beyond dispute. None 
but materials of unquestioned value are used 
in their manufacture. For style, economy and 
comfort, Keds are indeed, without equal. 


You may wear Keds on all occasions—at 
home, at the club, at the office, on the street, 
in the country. Whatever the business or 
pleasure, there is a style to suit you. 


More than 50,000 dealers in the United States 
stock these shoes in a large variety of styles. 
Each pair carries with it the reputation of the 
largest rubber manufacturer in the world. — 


Keep these three grades of Keds in mind 
when buying. The name is on each shoe. 


National Campfire Champion 
Keds Keds Keds 
$1.50 up $1.25 up $1.00 up 


Sizes for boys and girls cost less 


United States Rubber Company 
New York 
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KENT 


SCIENTIFIC IGNITION 


will replace your magneto and give better 
. ignition. Its big, hot, perfectly synchronized 
: spark at all motor speeds will put new life 
_| into your motor and greatly improve car 
_| performance. It facilitates starting, reduces 
_ __ gear shifting and motor stalling and saves gas. 
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Their eyes met and held for a moment. 
Then the old man turned away. He went 
back to his desk and climbed onto his 
stool—painfully, like a tired child. 

The Herr Amitschreiber bent over his 
work. The rims of his eyes stung as though 
they had been burned with fire. 


The cheap lamp nailed to the wall had 
been shaded, and in the half obscurity, 
where one form merged itself in another, 
the voice sounded faint and far off, as the 
memory of a dream. 

“Our own,” it said, ‘our very own.” 

The Herr Amtschreiber pressed his cheek 
against the hand that lay so heavily upon 
the quilt. Gently it was withdrawn and, 
fumbling like the hand of someone newly 
blind, rested at last on his bowed head, 
soothing him with a pitying, drowsy move- 
ment. 

“Mustn’t cry, Mdnnchen. It’s all right 
now. It was very bad, but it’s over. And 
it’s worth while—to have something of our 
very own.” 

“Tam so proud,” he whispered. ‘‘It isso 
wonderful.” 

“A life we’ve made—together—to take 
care of—to make happier—than we have 
been.” 

“‘Our son—our son,” he repeated simply. 

The doctor and the nurse, standing deep 
in shadow, smiled palely, as though this 
high song of thanksgiving, so familiar, so 
eternal, could never lose its pathetic hu- 
mor: The doctor bent down and touched 
the kneeling man upon the shoulder. 

“Come!” he said. ‘‘You must let her 
sleep.” 

The Herr Amtschreiber stumbled to his 
feet. He did not look at the face that 
seemed to float like a white flower on a 
dark tide; nor at the unknown who slept in 
the low cradle. He went out, reeling drunk- 
enly, through the door which the doctor 
held open for him. His teeth chattered in 
fever and he put his hands against the 
stove, letting its warm comfort steal up 
through his veins. 

The plump little doctor watched him, 
still smiling and stroking his neat beard. 

“You will take it more calmly next time,” 
he said prosaically. ‘‘The first is always a 
shock. One takes children so much for 
granted; and other people’s children are 
never wonderful. But you mustn’t excite 


her, you know. It won’t do—either for her 


or for the child.” 

The Herr Amtschreiber lifted his head. 

“‘T couldn’t come,” he muttered. ‘‘ You 
see, there was work at the office.” 

‘Of course! Very admirable of you. It’s 
our old German sense of duty. As it hap- 
pened it was all right. But I had an anx- 
ious quarter of an hour. You see, your wife 
is not so young any more; and in that case 
there is always danger. I thought I might 
have to choose between the two of them— 
suddenly. There was no time to ask you. 
But she chose. A brave woman. I con- 
gratulate you, my friend.”’ 

“* And the child?” 

“A fine boy—a regular little grenadier.”’ 
Doctor Roth picked up his hat, chuckling. 
“T’ll be round to-morrow. No—don’t 
bother to see me out; you're not fit. Take 
a good glass of something to steady you. 
Good night! Good night, my dear fellow!’ 

The door closed. But a minute later 
Anna came in, bearing the lamp. She 
looked at him, her big shadowed eyes heavy 
with weariness. Yet there was a smile in 
them—that same slow smile of deep un- 
conscious wisdom. 

“The Herr Amtschreiber is glad that it is 
a boy?”’ she asked softly. 

“Yes, yes!” 

“One is always glad when it is a son,” 
she said. ‘‘When I was born my mother 
cried. There are too many of us.”’ 

“But you have brothers?’’ he muttered 
absently. 

“‘Oh, yes! There were four; two are in 
America, and two are serving their time. 
It is not easy to work the fields without 
them. In the harvest time my mother goes 
out and gathers in the corn. She is old 


| now—so old.” « 


He did not hear her. She went out, soft- 


| footed as she had’ come; and‘he stretched 


his arms above his‘head so that he seemed 
to himself to grow young and strong and 
tall. The shuddering fear had gone. He 
was a god. His joy lifted him out of the 
gray crowd where he belonged. For a mo- 
ment romance touched him with her golden 
finger and illuminated him.' Once before it 
had come to. him—on his wedding ‘night— 
‘when the love that had: been so. cramped 
with little sordid cares had burst its bonds 
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and shown itself royal and reckless even 
in them. It would come again perhaps— 
surely once again at least, with the last 
romance of all. 

He went slowly to the table and sat 
down. A life-old instinct held steadfast in 
him. There were things to be done—a note 
to the Geheimrat, an order to the printer, 
a notice to be inserted in the daily paper. 
He drew that morning’s Tageblatt toward 
him and turned over the pages. How big 
was the notice to be? Schulrat Vosser had 
taken the half of two columns for his 
daughter. One couldn’t do less. That 
would cost more than ten marks. Ten 
marks from a weekly seventy. And there 
would be the doctor and the nurse and 
extra help and the chemist’s bill. 

Perhaps a smaller notice would do. 

The music of a military band escorting a 
regiment home to its barracks came in a 
thrilling wave from the distance. It filled 
the drab conventional room with a fierce 
glow of color. It blew fear away as a wind 
drives off a creeping mist. 

The Herr Amtschreiber sat back and 
dreamed. 

“Happier than we have been!” 

Yes, that was it. Not a failure, strug- 
gling and ineffectual, not even a cog play- 
ing its little part faithfully in the great 
whole, but an eagle mounting in great 
flights, a new force driving the machine 
faster and more splendidly to its goal. A 
judge, a general, an admiral, a prince of 
commerce. These things happened. They 
would pinch and save. They would man- 
age somehow so that he should spread his 
young wings freely. In him all that they 
had dreamed would come to flower. He 
ace be their hope, their ambition, their 
ife. 

They would call him Helmut. It was 
German and heroic. It spread a light 
about it. Helmut—bright courage. 

He took a clean sheet of paper and began 
to draw up the announcement. He made 
it bigger and more splendid even than that 
of the Schulrat Vosser. His lips trembled 
as he wrote: 

“Herr and Frau Felde joyfully announce 
to their friends that this day a beautiful 
boy has been born to them.” 


He framed it in thick black lines so that — 


it looked like a shout of triumph. When it 
was done he dropped forward with his face 
between his hands. 

“God grant it!’’ he whispered. 

There was quiet and warmth within and 
without. The sweet exhaustion of tears 
crept up about him in a drowsy mist. And 
so the Herr Amitschreiber slept—suddenly 


and peacefully. And in his sleep he heard — 


an infant crying. 


i 


T THE bottom of all memories were - 


Heini and Fritz Schnautzchen. There 
had never been a time when Heini was not. 
In a nebulous world of vague gigantic 
shapes, now dwindling into distance, Heini 
stood out clear and definite as arock. His 
beaming, never-changing smile, his stiff 
sawdust limbs stretched out in jolly wel- 
come—had received the first word and the 
first conscious caress. 


across the dining room. He had suffered in 
the disaster. His pointed features were 
dimmed with the smear of many tears and 
the jammy kisses of a consoled partner. If 
he grew less sightly with the months that 
were then as eternities, and if there were 


times when the most ardent shrank from 


his proffered embrace, to Helmut he was 
still the perfect friend whose being had been 
linked to his by bands of almost mystic 
understanding. 

Quite other was the history of Fritz 
Schnautzchen, who had come later, in the 
glorious period of pram emancipation. He 
was a stray, the Feldes said apologetically, 
and had been picked up because of Helmut’s 
absurd infatuation; but Helmut knew bet- 
ter. He knew that they had chosen each 
other—that they belonged according to an 
unwritten and secret law. One day in the 


‘forest they had met for the first time. - Hel- 
‘mut had been playing at his mother’s side 
‘with’ the fallen fir cones—a mysterious si- 


lent game which his mother never under- 
stood—and suddenly Fritz Schniutzchen 
had appeared from among the trees. They 
had stood gazing at each other for a long 
time, not saying anything or moving, and 
then Fritz Schniéutzchen had quietly come 
to a decision. He followed Helmut’s heels 
to the big gray block of flats in the Louise- 
strasse, and had waited patiently on the 
(Continued on Page 117) a 
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He had taken part — 
in the first perilous two-legged journey 
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F it’s snappy, catchy music that 
it k you want to hear again and some 
| more—it’s on a Columbia Record. 

| That tantalizing tune you whistled 
|. for a week before you got the name 
| —it’s on a Columbia Record. 

Ry ae HAT jazz dance riot that they encored 


That weird close harmony the boys 
; seven times—it’s on a Columbia Record. 


were singing at the club last night—- 


it’s.on a Columbia Record. That great quartette from “ What’s its 


name?” by—er—ah-—well, never mind— 
it’s on a Columbia Record. ; 


pirate chorus, opera air, or oriental dances 
—if it’s:music that’s alive, Columbia’s got 
it. If it’s music that you like, the Columbia 
Grafonola will make you like it better. 


BIG, jolly friend with a happy, melodi- 
ous voice—that’s the Columbia 
Grafonola. A handsome, cheerful fellow 
who is always the fun-center of the home 
he lives in. Of course’ he’s always hap- 
piest when he sings Columbia Records. 


Food will win the war. 
Don’t waste it. 


Columbia Grefonolas are priced 
at $18 to $250 
perce designs up to $2100 


hae ere eee 


New York 


; ; € 
Spring song, love song, musical comedy, 


Columbia Graphophone Co. 
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What a can of Valspar did — 


‘*T took a few days off last week. Spent 
them with a can of Valspar varnish and a 
brush, the whole thing costing me only a 
few dollars. What happened these extracts 
from my diary show: 


“* Thursday —Valsparred the front door this morning. 
Found it easy to use Valspar. In the aftetnoon tackled 
the dining-table. Wonderful result! Valspar is certainly 
great stuff. 


**Friday — Big rain-storm woke me up in the night. 
Thought ‘there goes my Valsparred front door.’ But 
this morning I discovered that rain doesn’t affect Valspar 
a particle. Today | Valsparred the hall and stairway, 
and the linoleum on the kitchen-floor. Valsparring is 
really great fun. 


**Saturday—Had heart failure at breakfast time when 
the maid upset a cup of boiling-hot coffee on the dining- 
table. But—did it faze Valspar? It did not/ Evidently 
Valspar is fool-proof. Wound up the week-end by 
Valsparring some of the woodwork and the baby- 
carriage. 


“Sunday —Took the baby out for an airing. Met 
some women friends and they said: “Oh! doesn’t it look 
cunnin’ in its new carriage!’ But it wasn’t a new 
carriage: Valspar did it.”’ 


You can easily make your home look 
spick-and-span, fresh and new, with Valspar. 


Valspar is the wonderful water-proof var- 
nish. Even boiling water can’t turn it white. 


Valspar dries dust-free in two hours and 


hard in twenty-four. 


Valspar protects and preserves all kinds of 
woodwork. It’s the varnish for every place 
where varnish should be used. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 
458 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World 


New York Chicago LEAITIN Toronto London 
Boston VARNEHES Amsterdam 
W. P. Futter & Co., San Francisco and Fancpal 
Pacific Coast Cities 


ESTABLISHED 1832 


VALENTINE’S 


LSOPAR 


The Varnish That Won’t Turn White 


Copyright, 1918, Valentine & Company 


Special Offer 


If you wish to test 
Valspar send 20c. in 
stamps and we will 
send you enough 
Valspar to finish a 
small table or chair. 
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Vi VALENTINE’S | 
-Ename 
An American product 


vastly superior to the 
finest imported enamels. 


|| It starts white and stays 
|| white. A small quantity 
)| coversagreat deal of sur- 

j| face, enabling thepainter 


to furnish a superior job 
at a reasonable cost. It 
is washable. For dining- 
room, living-room or 
bedroom, for kitchen, 
pantry or bathroom, for 


\] interior or exterior work, 


use Val-Enamel. Ask 
the Valspar dealer for it. 
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(Continued from Page 114) 
doorstep while Helmut howled within for 
his adoption. In the end their love had 
) triumphed, and every week a twenty-five- 

_ pfennig piece was set aside toward a dog 

tax, which was in theory to be Helmut’s 

. birthday present. ; 

_| There was no very clear explanation for 

| Schniutzchen’s unusual and slightly gro- 

_ tesque nomenclature except perhaps in the 

fact that he himself was unusual and more 

than slightly grotesque. The Schnautzchen 
may have had its origin in the raceless snub 
nose, which must have been derived from 

a pug ancestor. The Fritz was unques- 

‘tionably utilitarian; one could not shout 

'“Schnautzchen!” with any comfort, and 

certainly not with dignity. 

_ He was in truth not beautiful and not 

‘even young. He was a kind of dog all to 

‘himself, balking description, and the years 

weighed heavily upon him. One saw that 

life had not been kind, and behind his dim 


tH 


‘plicable human cruelty. He shrank from 
-men—even from the Herr Amtschreiber— 
‘and women he tolerated wearily. He went 
‘with no one, followed no one save his 
‘chosen god. Helmut he loved. Helmut he 
‘followed. When the boy played his strange 
games with his strange toys the dog would 
‘sit by and watch gravely. When Helmut 
‘ran, Fritz Schniutzchen girded up his old 
loins and ran too—panting but indomi- 

table. In the hours which Helmut spent 
‘in the kindergarten Schniutzchen watched 
with Heini for his return. Or sometimes 
| Frau Felde would take them with her when 
she went to fetch her son; but this was not 
‘often, because she was just a little ashamed 
jof ‘both of them. 


Between Heini and Fritz Schniutzchen 
\there must have been some alliance. It 
subtly excluded Helmut. They made it, as 
it were, over his head and without his 
knowledge. But it was for his protection. 
They were older and wiser with inarticu- 
late wisdom, and they loved him. They 
‘had their life from him and were ready to 
(give it up for his sake; and knowing this of 
each other they became comrades. There 


‘could have been no other explanation for a 
_ dog’s devotion to a rag doll. 

| As to Heini, his attitude and his expres- 
‘sion were less scrutable. He embraced his 
lally as he embraced everyone, with open 
larms and a wide engaging smile. 

With these two on either side of him 
‘Helmut came through the fairyland of 
babyhood. 
| To Helmut his mother and father were 
gray people. They were the same color as 
the flight of stone steps that led up to their 
flat and the dim hall and the faded sitting 
room. For a long time he did not even 
realize that they had features, but recog- 
nized them by instinct from the midst of 
other gray people. And they had a discon- 
erting knack of dwindling and growing. 
For instance, on Sunday in the big church in 
the Westend Strasse they grew bigger, as 
though the slow-rolling hymns and packed 
‘mass of other dull-clad people singing with 
all their might reénforced them and gave 
them confidence and dignity. But after the 
service, when they walked out together in 
ithe forest which girdled the town like a deep 
‘green sea, they faded again. They walked 
‘stifly and anxiously in their best clothes. 
They looked to right and left and bowed to 
everyone they knew and talked about them 
inlow tones; and the vividness and straight 
‘tall strength of the trees made them color- 
less and subdued. 

_ But even when they were most faded, 
most gray, they were still omnipresent. 
‘Heini and Schniutzchen were bright and 
definite realities, but they came and went. 
His mother and father were about him al- 
ways. Like a low cloud they encompassed 
his going and his coming. He loved them, 
but a queer pain mingled itself with his 
love. A nerve united them to one another, 
but it was a nerve that ached under secret, 
constant pressure. He knew, though, with- 
out reasoning, that they were always think- 
ing about him, watching him, waiting. He 
felt that when they were alone they talked 
about him, even when they talked of other 
things—of the Herr Geheimrat, or the Bii- 
reauchef, or the hope of promotion, or the 
cost of living—they looked at him as though 
he were the real significance of these things. 

Once, when he had been playing with 
Schnautzchen and Heini, his mother had 
called him, and he had not instantly obeyed. 
At last when he came, panting and rosy- 
cheeked, half laughing, half defiant, his 
mother had put her hands on his shoulders 
and he had felt them tremble. Ter plain 


brown eyes was the sad knowledge of inex- 
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round face was close to his, and for the first 
time she came out of her mist and he saw 
her clearly. He remembered her as she 
was then ever afterward; and for the first 
time, too, he saw himself. 

“Helmut—you must obey—obey al- 
ways,” she said. “Unless you obey you 
will never command, you will never be 
strong, you will never bea great man. You 
will never be of any use. We have all got 
to obey.”’ 

“Why?” he had asked truculently. 

“Tt is our duty.” 

“What is duty?” 

“The greatest thing in the world.” It 
was strange what hardness, what sternness 
came into her face. And yet behind it all 
he felt the pain. . “Duty is what we owe 
our country. A sense of duty is the great- 
est German virtue. Promise me, Helmut— 
promise me.” 

-He did not know what she asked, but he 
took a deep breath. 

“Tl try,” he said solemnly. ‘“‘I’ll try 
hard.” : 

» She caressed him with hard eager hands. 

“We love you, Helmut; you must al- 
ways remember that we love you.” 

And thereafter his games were never 
quite the same, and their love weighed upon 
him like a burden. A specter stalked be- 
side him, waiting for its moment to seize 
him and devour him. It was tall and grim 
and pitiless. And it was called Duty. 


He believed most in the things he could 
not see. In spite of the Geheimrat, who ex- 
plained the mechanism carefully to him, he 
believed in a little friendly spirit who, when 
you rang the bell outside the big door 
downstairs, lifted the latch and let you in. 
He believed in a brilliant, dashing person 
who could fill a pitch-dark room with a 
blaze of light, and every now and then 
turned crusty and wouldn’t. He could al- 
most see the crowds of tiny gray men 
pushing the trams along and clanging a 
bell. He did see them at night in the 
Stadtgarten, when the band played and the 
lights twinkled and the black-coated wait- 
ers ran hither and thither like worried 
moths. He saw them then under the 
shadow of the trees. They smoked their 
long pipes and drank out of their little mugs 
of beer and nodded their heads to the music. 

He believed in fairies—not in the con- 
ventional fairies of the books, for he had 
never heard of them—but in the fairies 
from Anna’s village in the mountains. 
Anna was married now and had a rickety, 
heavy-headed baby whom she loved. She 
was softer and sadder-eyed than ever. On 
Tuesdays and Fridays she came in to help 
Frau Felde clean, and when she was eating 
her lunch of dry bread and coffee she told 
Helmut about her home and about the 
fairies. It appeared that they were a queer 
people—not friendly, not unfriendly. They 
treated human beings like oafish intrud- 
ers—more stupid than wicked—whom one 
teased, or helped, or punished according to 
their merit. To the really ill-intentioned 
they could be exceedingly nasty. For in- 
stance, there was old Hinsel, who had 
deliberately planted a potato patch on 
their favorite ballroom. His potatoes did 
not flourish, you may be sure, and his pigs 
died one after another, and finally old Han- 
sel himself. And every night they dance on 
his grave so that he can’t sleep. 

Helmut looked forward to Tuesdays and 
Fridays, and most of all to Saturdays. On 
Saturday when it was fine they all five— 
Heini and Schniutzchen included—took 
the tram to the Durlacher Turm, which 
was a Roman watch tower on a hill over- 
looking the Rhine; and climbing up by a 
minute funicular train wandered through 
the forests and oyer the fields to an inn 
where there was coffee and Apfelkuchen, 
and sometimes new wine tasting sweet and 
strong of the grape. An old stork, whose 
wing had been injured in babyhood, kept 
guard in the courtyard, standing on one 
miraculously thin leg and klappering with 
his beak to show his disapproval of little 
boys like Helmut. 

One special Saturday in spring they went 
out into the woods to gather the lilies of the 
valley. The air sparkled, as though the sun 
had given it a special polishing after the 
long winter, and the fruit trees lay white 
as snow on the hills. But one tree bore no 
blossoms. It stood bleak and gray among 
- (lige: holding out its gaunt arms piti- 
ully. 

“The poor tree is dead,’’ said Helmut’s 
mother. 

He stood looking up into the branches, 
his arms full of the green-sheathed spoils. 
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_ The Verdict=— 


400% Increase 


HE story of a business success—of good mer- 
chandise—is written in its sales sheets. 


Judge, then, what has been discovered by truck buyers 
of the nation when they bestow the astounding increase 
of five times the volume of business during 1917 over 
1916 upon Indiana Worm-Driven Trucks. 


Our U. S. Government orders are not included in the 
above figures. 


Ey 2 i te 


Indiana Trucks show profits to their users up to 500%. 
Fleets have earned from $12,500 per year to $50,000 net; 
individual trucks from $2,500 to $10,000. 


Records such as these are made possible by the extraor- 


dinary reserve strength— |12°%—built into every Indiana 
Worm-Driven Truck. 

The worm drive rear axle has stood the test of 100,000- 
mile service, a specially built heavy duty, high powered 
motor is used. The clutch is known to be supreme for 
trucks. We use oversize high duty bearings, standard 
transmission, carburetor and magneto. 


Indiana Truck Hauling Costs— 
Write Today for the Book and Our Dealer’s Address 


We have compiled in detail, actual hauling costs by 
Indiana Trucks. This information can be applied to 
your business. Write for it and address of Indiana dealer. 


INDIANA TRUCK CORPORATION 
Dept. 34, MARION, INDIANA, U.S. A. 


Purveyors to the United States Government. 
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PADDING. wachiINE J dn? 

, INE 32 Uniy 

Try It Free for 20 Days 

The Ray deserves its leadership, being America’s 
standard (or ideal) popular priced adding machine. 
Built like a watch, Guaranteed three years. Portable, 
adds with speed and accuracy. Used by U.S, Govt., 
B.& O. Ry. and others. Send no money, but write 


ceracem to-day for free trial. 
Se Fs The Ray Co., Room 2196, 220 
%@e hs 
ee 


You must win the battle against bugs 
and blights in order to do your full bit 
as a “‘war gardener.’’ Use a Brown’s 
Auto-Spray to protect your garden crops, 
to disinfect the poultry house, to spray 

home fruit trees, etc. Our Spraying Guide 


tells you how to win yourfight. It’s free. 
Send today; ask also for Catalog. 


e The E. C, BROWN COMPANY 
870 Maple St. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
e ° e alt 


é Ee West 42nd St,, New York City 


A Perfumed Luxury for the Bath. Softens Hard Water Instantly 
Make your bath a luxury as well as a necessity. Why bathe in hard water, which roughens and 
irritates the skin, when a spoonful of BATHASWEERT in your bath will bring the softness of rain 
water and the fragrance of a thousand flowers? A BATHASWEET bath cools, refreshes and in- 
vigorates. Small size 35c, large size 75c, at all Drug and Department Stores, or by mail to Dept. A. 


C.sS:iWELCH COMPANY, NEW YORK,U:S.A 
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You enjoy perfect freedom 2 


You can stoop, stretch, run, walk, sit down, with ab- 
solute ease and comfort in your Rockinchair Union 


Suit. 


No binding, chafing or annoyance, anywhere. 


From neck to knee it is one big improvement in summer 


underwear. 


Like its narnesake, it is typical of comfort. 


Sized and proportioned like a suit of clothes—to conform to the 
lines of your body. Every size made in three shapes—to perfectly 
fit the regular man, the tall slim, and the short stout! 


Follow the arrows on the figure below for the rést of this Good 
Story—to the full blouse that permits unusual freedom of bodily 


movement; 


to the sanitary closed seat and crotch (exactly like 


your trousers)—no old-fashioned gaping back split to bunch up and 


annoy you; 


to the side leg opening that opens in a wide sweep 


clear across the back, with buttons in sight, so easy to adjust. 


See the variety of attractive materials in which it is made. Then wear 
a suit, and experience the unusual comfort and delight Rockinchair 


Union Suits bring to you. 


Blouse 
affords 
unusual 
freedom 
of action 


Seat and 
¢rotch 
exactly like 
your 
trousers 


Opens on 
the side 


Adjusted 
in a jiffy 


If your dealer hasn’t it, write us. 


Henderson & Ervin 


Norwalk, Conn. 


New York: 846 Broadway 
Chicago: 424 S. Wells Street 


Athletic Undeeeee for Men & Boys 
National Underwear Standards: “Rockinchair” for Warm Weather; Duotold “for Cold Weather 


who have The American Boy magazine in 
their homes appreciate its value as a power- 
ful influence for positive good. Its bright, 
clean stories, articles, departments and pic- 
tures make practical patriotism understand- 
able to the boy, and inspire him. Your boy 
should regularly read 


AMERICAN Boy 


(500,000 boys read it) 


“The Biggest, Lrightest, Best Maga- 
zine for Boys in all the World.” 


BS 


Bos 


$1. ae 31.50 a year 
15c a copy on 
news -stands. 


THE SPRAGUE PUB. CO., 265 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


War’s Thrift Lesson 


Because new things for the home cost so much more, it’ pays 
make present equipment last longer—by repairing many of 


with the aid of 


Leaky water faucets, gas jets, kitchen utensils, sewing ma- 
chines, carpet sweepers, furniture—a thousand things can be 
easily and permanently repaired if you have a Utica Plier. It 
will do quickly what your fingers alone can't do. The handiest 
tool in the home, Ask your dealer to show you different styles 
of Utica Pliers. 

Send for catalog. 


- Utica Drop Forge 
& Tool Co. 
Dept. A, Utica, N. Y. 
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ut 
Me 
Out 


Name 


Address 


and mail me, with your name and ad- 
dress, to The Curtis Publishing Company, 
328 Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Pa. I will bring you full details about 
how you can make $5 to $10 a week 
extra in your spare time! 
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“Do trees’ die,’ he asked; “and flow- 
ers?” 

The Herr Amitschreiber pointed with his 
stick. 

““Someone has torn off the bark and in- 
jured the trunk. Look where the sap has 
run out.” 

“What is sap?” 

“Tt is like our blood.” He took a lily of 
the valley and showed the pale greenish 
moisture where the stem had been snapped. 
“You see, it’s the same thing; its life is 
running away. It’s been torn in half, as 
it were. Of course we can keep it fresh in 
water for a day or two, but it’s dying—one 
might say dead.” 

“T—killed—it,’”’ said Helmut slowly. 

They were not looking at him. 

“Think how pretty they will be in the 
big vase,’”’ said Frau Felde. “That is what 
they were made for.” 

They walked on. Helmut lingered be- 
hind. He was whiter than the apple tree 
and shivering as though with cold. He 
knelt down and dug in the soft earth, 
Schnautzchen, with dim memories of rabbit 
hunts, helping feebly. In the hole Helmut 
laid his flowers and covered them with 
leaves. 

“T didn’t know,” he said. ‘I didn’t 
know you were alive like me, I won’t hurt 
any of you again ever.’ 

He said his little evening hymn over 
them. It began: -“‘I am very little, but my 
heart is pure and belongs to Jesus and Jesus 
alone.” He did not know quite what it 
meant, but it was all he could think of. 
Fritz Schndutzchen sat by and blinked 
wisely, and Heini lay on his back and 
smiled up at the sun. 

Helmut did not gather any more flowers. 
And there was no Apfelkuchen for him that 
day either. He came back huddled in the 
corner of the tram, in disgrace and crying 
softly. He fell asleep at last, worn out with 
grief, and the Herr Amtschreiber had to 
carry him home in his arms. 

“He must learn to obey,” the Herr Amt- 
schreiber panted. ‘‘ Whatever else he learns 
he must learn that.” 

Frau Felde looked at the fair round head. 

“He is so young,” she said pleadingly; 
and then, as though she were ashamed: 
“Yes, it is better for him that he should 
learn now.” 


There had been other Christmases, but 
they had come suddenly, bursting into view 
like skyrockets as it were; and such eterni- 
ties had passed before another came along 
that Helmut had almost forgotten about 
them. But he felt this one coming. He 
recognized the signs and remembered the 
thrill in the air, which grew stronger and 
more exciting every day. There was the 
advent of marzipan animals in the win- 
dows of the Conditoreien, fir trees began to 
cluster outside the flower shops, people 
went about carrying parcels and talking 
mysteriously. On Sunday all the shops 
were open, and peasants in bullock wagons 
and wearing their best broadcloth came 
pouring in, in always greater numbers. 
They moved about slowly and with dig- 
nity, and refused to make up their minds, 
and were very suspicious of the assistant, 
who in the end sold them whatever she 
most wanted to get rid of. 

CopperSunday! SilverSunday! Golden 
Sunday! 

If the other Christmases had been like 
skyrockets, this one was like the slow splen- 
did rising of a winter sun, 

Christmas Eve! Pandemonium in the 
shops. Always somebody who had forgot- 
ten something. A wild rushing hither and 
thither. Overladen postmen appearing at 
all sorts of unorthodox hours. An absurd 
excitement on the most soured elderly 
countenances. A whole town feverishly 
doing and thinking the same things. 

In the Feldes’ flat the dining room had 
become a place of mystery, closed to all 
but the high priests. The double doors 
were locked and the keyhole pasted over. 
Helmut and Heini and Schnautzchen sat 
close together on a chair in the passage and 
stared in awestruck longing. Even if the 
doors hadn’t been shut they would not have 
dared look in. It was a sort of glorious 
Bluebeard’s chamber. 

At last twilight added its mystery to the 
growing tension: Frau Felde changed into 
her best plaid silk blouse, the Herr Amt- 
schreiber arrived from the office with the 
Herr Geheimrat and his long thin wife and 
their seven-year-old son Kurt close on his 
heels. They were just looking in before 
their own festivities began, they said. Then 
came Tante Louise, the post-office official’s 
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widow, and two elderly female cousin 
with their husbands, who were coing 
stay all the time. But the real piéce de 
résistance was of course the Geheimrat. 
Kurt and Helmut sat together in the hall. 
They did not speak to one another. K 
despised Helmut and Helmut hated Kurt, 
if it was only for the way he looked at Heini, 
and they were both scowling when a b 
Veg and the folding doors were flung 
wide 
Helmut rushed in, with Schniutzcheh 
barking quite youthfully at his heels; Kurt 
followed deliberately. It wasn’t his tr 
and anyhow he didn’t think much of it. 
stood in the corner and hardly touched t 
ceiling, and there was no snow on it, an 
the shiny colored balls were few and far 
between. But to Helmut it was the biggest 
and finest tree he had ever seen. The dark 


shaped burdens, and there was the sweetes 
smell of burning wood. } 
Frau Felde sat at the piano and her hari 
work-worn fingers touched the keys softl i 
and they all stood still and looked at the 
fir tree while they sang: 


O Tannenbaum, O Tannenbaum! 
Wie griin sind deine Blitter! 


When it was over Helmut advanced 
shyly toward his parcels. And first of a 
he took down Schnautzchen’s bone all tied 
up in ribbon, and Schniautzchen tried to 
beg, and finally carried off his Christmas, 
present in triumph and hid himself i 
the table as though he were afraid of ¢ 
countering an envious enemy. io 

Everyone laughed, except Kurt, wh 
looked bored and scornful. “ 

And there were sweets—sweets every= 
where. Helmut’s cheeks bulged with 
sweets, so that his kiss of gratitude was n 
unmixed blessing. The floor was strew 
with paper from the recklessly opened pa 
cels. A toy cart, an engine, an Indias 
rubber ball, a pair of socks knitted by 
Tante Louise, which Helmut didn’t care for 
at all. The finest parcel came last of 2 
The Geheimrat, looking bigger and more 
important than ever, helped him to und 
the wrappings. Something glittered, an 
then, as the last piece of tissue paper fell 
away, a complete cuirassier’s uniform, 
breastplate, sword and trappings, shon 
brazenly in the soft candlelight. 4 

There was an “Oh!” of astonishment ané 
admiration subtly directed at the Geheim= 
rat, who stroked his black mustache and 
chuckled: ‘‘Now we are going to make} 
real man of you, Helmut!”’ 

Helmut did not answer. He was qui 
still while they buckled on his uniform. 
strange feeling came over him. His sple 
dor dazzled him; and yet tears were not far 
off. He caught a glimpse of somebody in 
the Venetian glass, and suddenly he y 
frightened. He did not recognize the smal 
stiff figure in the glittering breastplate or 
the set face under the shadow of the hel 
met. It was as though a witch—one ¢ 
Anna’s wicked old witches—had waved her 
wand and changed him. 

““Come—out with your sword! Prese 
arms! Head up, my boy!’ 

Mechanically he dragged the toy weapon > 
from its scabbard, but he did not know 
what to do with it. How did one pr 
arms? The Geheimrat towered over 
His dark puffy face came closer and cl 
It was laughing, and yet in its gross pr 
imity hideous and evil. Helmut shra 
back, everybody was laughing at him 
watching and smiling stiffly. He was | 
among all these faces. He sought 
mother, but her eyes were hard. It was 
though she knew he was going to cry—a 
threatened him. § 

The Geheimriitin’s voice sounded sh ‘ill 
with mockery 

“Oh, whats a silly baby! Kurt can sal 
like a real soldier. Kurt, show Helmu 

“Wait!” said the Geheimrat. He had 
seen the tear rolling down the flush 
cheek. He still laughed, but a dull ang 
stirred in him. He was in a holiday mo 
He condescended to throw off his dignil 
and play like any ordinary person, and 


flea He laughed more oaaliy. 
wait! Helmut can’t drill yet, but he ¢ 
fight, I wager, like a lion.” And sudden 
he caught up Heini by one of the o 
stretched arms — gingerly —and’ dro; 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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Quick as a flash Prince Albert plugs the hungry-hole 
in your smokeappetite—and—sets you busy-busy a’puff- 
| ing-in the joy’us flavor and smiling like it’s sunny- 
spring far and near—and twilight lasts all night! You’re 
*‘on-your-own”’ then, sure-thing! And, in for a swell 
1 right-handed-blowout that’ll speed your smokemotor to 
new high-top-marks! 


‘a For, P. A.’s geared to a joyhandout standard that just 
lavishes smokehappiness on every man game enough 
to make a bee-line for a tidy red tin and a jimmy pipe! 


* What you’ve hankered for in smokes you’ll find 
a’plenty in P. A.! It never fell down yet for any other 
! man, and it’ll hand you such smoke-satisfaction you’ll 
| think it’s Christmas 
a.m. every time you 
fireup! That’s because 
it has the quality; for 
P. A. zips zest into your 
smokesystem that 
only can come from 
quality that’s real! 


- . 
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P A. is such a peach of a pal! 


the national joy smoke 
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ALBERT 


CRIMP CuT 
LONG BURNING PIPE 
TOBACCO 


Copyright 1918 by 
R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co, 


You can’t any more make Prince Albert bite your ~ 
tongue or parch your throat than you can make a horse 
drink when he’s off the water! Bite and parch are cut 
out by our exclusive patented process. You just lay back 
like a regular fellow and puff to beat the cards—and 
wonder why in samhill you didn’t nail a section in the 
P. A. smokepasture long before the grass-grew-green ! 
For, Prince Albert so quickly creates such a friendly feel- ‘ 
ing, you sort of chum up to it like it was your old-time- 
buddy-boy and call it by its first name before sunset! 
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Down at the corner or out there at the cross roads 
you'll find Prince Albert in toppy red bags, and tidy red 
tins, handsome full pound and full half pound tin 
humidors—and—that clever, practical crystal glass 
humidor with sponge 
moistenertopthatkeeps 
the tobacco in such per- 
fect condition. 


R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO CO. Re 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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A 5,000 Mile Go-As-You- Please 


In that interesting race between speedometer and tire to the 
guaranteed 5,000-mile mark you will never find your General 


Tire a quitter. 


Whatever the pace — whatever the 
condition of the track, so long as YOU 
don’t neglect and abuse the racer, 
you'll find that sturdy old tire right in 
the race to the finish. Yes—and when 
he’s passed the 5,000-mile wire he will 
still be ready and willing to go a few 
thousand miles more. 


Stamina—just that same stamina, 
based on the same qualities, that 
makes winners of athletes. 


Every General Tire comes from the 
right stock—the best stuff that can 
be put into a tire—selected by test 
for quality and proof of ability to 
stand up. 


With that foundation, the tire is built 
up like an athlete to meet and unfail- 
ingly respond to all conditions of serv- 
ice. Tread designed to travel with the 
greatest smoothness and the least 
wear. Fabric—the backbone and 
muscle of the tire—so harmoniously 


4 


knit together and so accurately shaped 
and tempered to resist wear and strain 
that the stamina that guarantees mile- 
age is built right into the tire. 


Nor is this accomplished by any hap- 
hazard or rule-of-thumb methods—all 
is as accurate and precise as an athlete’s 
training routine. The very last word 
in modern, scientific appliances, ma- 
chinery and methods, superintended 
by the best tire brains in Akron, build 
every General Tire to the same stand- 
ard of excellence. That is why when 
you put General Tires on your car you 
know they will serve you to the limit. 


Three Groups of General Tires 


The General Giant Cord Tire—the last 
word in tire economy —gives double the wear. 


The General Fabric Tire—the tire that 
made us famous— guaranteed for 5,000 miles 
—does not need its guarantee. 


The General Jumbo Tire—the new over- 
size for Fords, Chevrolets and other light 
pleasure cars with 30x3% rims, has the big 
air space of a 31x4. Guaranteed for 5,000 
miles—goes far beyond. 


Their superiority notwithstanding, General Tires are not high- 
priced tires. Ask the General Tire dealer of your city. 


America’s Largest Manufacturers of Tire Accessories Distributed Through the Jobbing Trade. 


Built in Akron by 
THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


Dept. E, Akron, Ohio 


A coun'ry worth fighting for is a couniry worth saving for. 


Invest your savings in Var Savings Stamps. 
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im on a vacant chair by the stove. ““Now 
en, my young soldier, that’s what we’re 
ying to fight for. You’re a German and 
m a beastly Englishman coming to take 
our precious treasure from you. Now 
ok out—I’m coming!” 

He seized one of the best cushions and 
ylding it like a shield advanced threaten- 
gly. All the rest laughed and clapped 
ieir hands. How charming of the Geheim- 
t! How wonderful he was with children— 
e life of the party. And their whispered 
ttery came to the big man’s ears. He 
pered terrifyingly. 

“Come on, my fine fellow! Hn garde!’’ 
For a minute Helmut stood as one para- 
zed, and then something woke in him— 
mething new, never before experienced. 
was like the rush of a great wind through 
3 shaken soul. Imagination caught fire 
id flamed up in anger and terror. Heini 
danger—Heiniin danger! And the great 
ack figure loomed up nearer. In sheerest 
snie he struck out wildly—with all his 


rength. 

The point of the sword caught the 
theimrat on the wrist. He laughed again, 
it the blow had hurt. 

“Ah, you would, would you! Wait, 
y cockerel.”’ 

‘He made a grasp at Heini lying against 
e back of the chair and smiling serenely 
ion them all. The red clutching hand 
‘ed Helmut’s vision. He flew at it like a 
ad thing—screaming—frenzied with fear 
d rage. He hurled himself against: his 
gressor, beating him with his clenched 
ts, tearing at him. 
“Leave Heini alone! 
y Heini!”’ . 
And suddenly his sharp white teeth bit 
the red hand. 

The Geheimrat did not laugh now. He 
ook the child off as though he had been 
rat. Deliberately, terribly he lifted the 
z doll and opened the slot of the glowing 
we. Just for an instant Heini stood out 
shadow against the light—then vanished 
ad foremost, arms and legs outstretched, 
endly and grinning to the end. 

“JT think I score,” said the Geheimrat, 
ling and pulling at his disordered cuffs. 
They all laughed again. 

But Helmut did not move. He was 
ring stupidly, his helmet over one ear, 
s small face livid and contorted. And 
2n suddenly he dropped where he stood. 
Someone ran to him. Someone picked 
nup. He heard the Geheimrat’s voice 
coming from a long way off: 
“Overexcitement, too many sweets. A 
¢ doll like that for a boy—idiotic! Too 
‘t. Must make a man of him, my dear 
ilde—make a man of him!” 

And then all was dark. 

{t was all dark for a long time—dark and 
ty still. He lay quiet, thinking about his 
ad, which ached so; and his eyes, which 
rned as though he had been crying. He 
‘ew that he was in bed, but he did not 
nember how he got there or what had 
fppened. He wondered if Christmas Eve 
s to-morrow—or next week. He wanted 
so, and it had such a tiresome way of 
\vays being next week. 

‘He felt alone and frightened. 

He pushed his feet down gingerly. There 
's Schnautzchen, sure enough, curled up 
t the foot of the bed and snoring softly. 
“e sound comforted him. He put his 
n outside the bedclothes and groped 


Don’t you touch 
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lini slept at night. Sometimes as a great 
{at—usually after a bad dream—Heini 
i's taken in and reassured and cuddled till 
ka both went to sleep in each other’s 


But there was no chair. Where the chair 
fd been there was just emptiness. 


tit it seemed it would burst in his breast. 
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out for the chair at his side, where © 


And suddenly his heart began to beat, so * 
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“Heini! Oh, Heini!’’ 
Heini was dead. Heini had been killed. 


_ Heini would never come again. No, that 


wasn’t true; it wasn’t possible. Heini had 
always been there; Heinihad always known 
everything, understood everything. It 
couldn’t be that he would never see him 
again, never hold him in his arms, never 
tell him secrets. It was one of the bad 
dreams.* In a minute his hand would find 
the chair and Heini’s podgy little body, and 
they would be locked together. 

“Heini! Heini!’ ' 

Like a colored cinematograph picture he 
saw the red gaping mouth of the stove and 
Heini’s shadow, spread-eagle fashion, slid- 
ing into the depths. 

Once he had burned his finger. It had 
hurt unforgetably. And Heini had been 
burned like that—all over—till he was 
dead. And he, his friend, had stood by 
and seen it done. He hadn’t stopped it. 
He hadn’t even killed the murderer. 

“‘Heini'!” 

Still he couldn’t believe. He hurled him- 
self against the truth, just as he had 
hurled himself against the Geheimrat, beat- 
ing at it with clenched, impotent fists. He 
twisted about in convulsive physical an- 
guish. 

“FHeini! Oh, Heini, come back!’ 
*.-Then-things happened like that, and 
there-were things that never could come 
back—that God himself couldn’t mend. 
Heini had been good. He had never been 
unkind or untruthful. Butit wasn’t enough 
to be good. People told you lies. You had 
to be strong too—strong as the Geheim- 
rat—stronger. Then God paid attention to 
what you said. 

He sat up violently. He did not know 
what he had heard. It was not so dark any 
more. A pale starlight came through the 
slits in the shutters and he could just see 
the dim shapes of the furniture. The chair 


‘where Heini had slept stood against the 


wall. Heini was not there; but there was 
something else—a shimmering ghostly 
body, squat and upright, with a silver head. 

He knew what it was. The knowledge 
made him more afraid. It drove the sweat 
out on his face. He could not move his 
eyes. The thing fascinated him evilly. 
There was the sword leaning against the 
chair. He had worn it. If he had been 
strong enough he could have driven it into 
the Geheimrat’s heart. He could have 
saved Heini. 

One had to be strong. 

The light was brightening. It flashed on 
the silver headpiece, on the round shin- 
ing belly. They moved. Yes, he saw them 
move. Suddenly Schniutzchen’s heavy 
breathing stopped. Hesat up growling, his 
pricked ears silhouetted against the light. 
A real body inside the breastplate reared 
itself up on black invisible legs. It grew 
taller—monstrous. There was a head under 
the helmet. The face lay in deep shadow, 
but it was there—and he knew whose 
face it was. It came nearer and nearer. 
There was something grotesque about it. 
It waddled. One could have laughed. It 
grinned at Helmut, its eyes hollow, its teeth 
shining under the black mustache. The 
sword clanked-at its side. 

““Come—we must make a man of you— 
aman of you!” 

Sthnautzchen crept up the bed into his 
master’sarms. Convulsively Helmut clung 
to him, shielding him, his teeth clenched, 
the hair rising on his head. 

“No, you shan’t!° You shan’t!”’ 

Nearer it came. It bent over him. It 


was quite close, when in an instant it 


changed. The mustache vanished. It was 
his own face as he had seen it in the glass— 
twisted, livid, frightful. 

And then he screamed—screamed so that 
the night rang with his mortal terror. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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HE motor mechanic who works with 
“YANKEE” Tools saves time; 
saves himself; is every way more 
efficient on his job. Same with any 
man, in any line of work. 
“YANKEE No. 1530 Ratchet 
Hand Drill, 10’incheslong, 
is a handy size for getting 
into tight places about a 
car; or wherever a hole is 
to be drilled. 
In-a position, like the 
above, where a full turn of 
thecrankisimpossible, the Jay’ “\al/ £— w 
*““YANKEE’” DOUBLE 4 Peo XS 
Ratchet comes into play. yy i omin\ \ 
A forward-and-back ¥ 
movement of crank — 
no matter how slight— 


gives a continuous. }j 
Tarttng Bg 
a 


adjustments, 

changed at a 

finger touch, as 

follows:— 

1 First notch: Plain Drill. 
Second: Left-hand Ratchet. 
Third: Right-hand Ratchet. 

j Fourth: DOUBLE Ratchet. 

; Fifth: Gears locked for chang- 

i, / J Fans ing drills. 

h Only ““YANKEE’’ 

? Hand and Breast 

Drills have these 

ratchet move- 

ments. Therefore 

no other make of drilling-tool can have the 
same usefulness, the same adaptability to 

work in close quarters. 


“YANKEER’”’ Ratchet 
Hand Drill No. 1530 


10}% in. long; 114 lbs. weight Price, $3.50 


Your dealer can supply you 


*“*“VANKEE’ Tool Book”’ free. Illustrates and de- 

scribes the many ingenious ‘‘YANKEE" Tools for 
drilling metal, tapping, boring in wood, and driving 
screws—showing how they Multiply Man's Power. 


drive, and drilling 
is done as rapidly f 
as with a com- 
plete revolution 
of the crank. 
No need to 
take down 
the con- 
struction 
to get 
atthe 
work! 


mT MMMM 
| i 


i 
[| Never | 
| Work Loose} 
That's what] 
“YANKEE” 
means on these 
screw-drivers, 


gether to stay — 
| absolutely! 
||| “YANKEE” No. 
|| 90 —Standard || 
: style, 15 sizes, 1% |] 
: 2 ie] in, to30in. blades, 
Neste FaY)||| 20c to $2.00 each. 


“YANKEE” No. jj’ 
5— Cabinet 
yle, 11 sizes, 234 


Mi| in. to*15}s in. ji) 
fl| blades, 20¢ to 70c | 

| each, Hh 
HAA 
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'~ Upsonizing 
works magic ina 
house! “Jt transforms 
stained,cracked plaster and 
tattered, fading paper into 
walls of everlasting beauty. 


5 ; * Walls_and Ceilings 
OAIRD 


The Most Dependable Board Made in America 


E modern. Say to yourself this year: “I'll 
Upsonize — once and for all. 

“Tt won't cost any more. And when I've finished 
my Upsonized walls in soft, rich paints, I'll have no 
more worry over the constant expense and nuisance 
of repairs to plaster.” 

our carpenter can do the work without muss or 
dirt, in a day or two—where replastering would 
take weeks. He simply nails the Upson Board panels 
direct to the studs, or over the old plaster. 

Upsonizing gives you unlimited opportunity to 
express your own individuality and ideas in interior 
decoration. You can have beautifully paneled walls, 
or—with the great 64-inch panels— virtually un- 
broken wall surfaces. 

Upson Board is practically artificial lumber — 
looks, feels and works like wood. Jt is nearly twice 
as strong as ordinary pulp wall board. It does not 
THE UPSON COMPANY, Fibre Board Authorities 

4 Upson Point, Lockport, N. Y. 
FOR DEALERS: A new, live, co-operative-sales 


campaign that will give you quick turnover and sub- 
stantial profits. © your interest to write us for partic- 
ulars, without delay, The UPSON line is complete; 
the Upson selling policy always on the level. 


WANTED NEW IDEAS Wr, for 


ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. 
Free. Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. | 


"GEM KANT-LEAK 


*fLup 


ILLER ,75ees,. 


(CaTENTED. 


=== 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


Executive Accountants command big salaries. Thousands 
offirmsneedthem. Only 2,000Certified PublicAccountants 
inU.S. Many areearning$3,000to$10,000ayear. Wetrain 
you thoroughly by mail in spare time for 

tions or executive accounting positions. 
Bookkeeping unnecessary to begin—we prepare you from 
ground up. Our course and service is under the supervision 
of alarge staff of C. P. A's, including William B. Custenholz, 
A.M.,C. P.A., Former Comptrollerand Instructor, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; Wm. Arthur Chase, LL. M., C. P. A., Ex- 
Secretary Illinois State Board of Accountancy; and other 
membersof American Instituteof Accountants. Lowtuition 
fee—easy terms. Write for free book of Accountancy facts, 


La Salle Extension University, Dept. 571-H, Chicago 
“The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 


. P. A, Examina- 
Knowledge of 


f LOOK FOR THE BLUE CENTER 
Write for | 


Our four books sent | 


break like soft, spongy wall boards—is handled 
more easily — and does not pull from the nails, 
Upson Board is scientifically processed: Kiln- 
cured, to lie flat. ater-proofed — ordinary leaks 
won't injure it. Surface-filled, without wax, so 
that one or two coats of paint finish it per- 
fectly, without spotting or peeling. Some 
boards need three or more costly coats, 
There are other boards. Some cost less. 
Get your sample of Upson Board — 


and see why the LITTLE differ- 


enceinprice does not measurethe THE UPSON C0. 
G difference in quality. 4 Upson Point 
We will also gladly send Lockport, N. Y. 


youa valuable book on 
Interior Decoration, 
together with 
our booklet 
on Upson 
Fibre- 
Tile. 


Send me painted Upson 
Board sample, Interior Deco- 
ration book, and these booklets 
I have checked: 
[ ] Carpenter; 

[ ] Factory; 
] ° 


[ ] Store; 
[ Architect; 
[ ] Industrial Uses, 


arm; 


Name 


Address__ 


wily 4. 
As crabs 


ConligAt 


Each bit of Vogan’s is a 
harmony of delicately 
blended flavors—pure 

: —wholesome. 


’ Just rich enough. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, send 
a dollar for a package of Fruits and 
Nuts in chocolate and cream. 
Vogan Candy Company 
Portland, Oregon 
Dealers and Jobbers 
write 
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SHOOTING STARS | a 


(Continued from Page 9) 


For a time I felt very much pleased 
with myself circling above the aérodrome, 
but suddenly an awful thought came to 
me. Somehow or other I had to get that 
machine down to the earth again. How 
blissful it would be if I could just keep on 
flying! At last; however, I screwed up all 
my courage, reached for the throttle, pushed 
it back, and the engine almost stopped. I 
knew the next thing to do was to put her 
nose down. So down the machine went at 
a steep angle. I felt it was too steep, so I 
pulled her nose up a bit, then put it down 
again, and in a series of steps descended 
toward the ground. : ; 1 

About forty feet from the ground, how- 
ever, I did everything I had been told to do 
when two feet from the ground. So I made 
a perfect landing—only forty feet too high. 
Eventually I realized this slight error, and 
down went her nose again. We rapidly got 
nearer the ground, and then I repeated my 
perfect landing—about eight feet up. This 
time I just sat and suffered, while the now 
thoroughly exasperated old machine taking 
matters into its own hands dropped with a 
““plonk” the intervening distance. There 
was no damage, because the training ma- 
chines are built for such work and can 
stand all sorts of hard knocks. 

After doing my first solo I progressed 
rather rapidly, and in a few days was passed 
on to a higher instruction squadron and he- 
gan to fly more warlike machines. I found 
that to qualify as a pilot I had to pass cer- 
tain tests in night flying. This awed me to 
a certain extent, but it also appealed to me, 
for just two months before, the first Zep- 
pelins had been brought down at night on 
English soil by our airmen. I was very 
anxious to get taken on for.this work, and 
eventually succeeded. 

Night flying is a fearsome thing—but tre- 
mendously interesting. Anyone who has 
ever been swimming at night will appreciate 
what I mean. All the familiar objects and 
landmarks that seem so friendly by day be- 
come weird and repellent monsters at night. 
It is simple enough to go up in the dark, 
and simple enough to sail away; but it is 
quite something else to come down again 
without taking off a chimney pot or strafing 
a big oak tree. The landing tests are done 
with the help of flares on the ground. 


The First Night-Flight 


My first flight at night had most of the 
thrills of my first solo. I taxied out to what 
I thought a good placé to take off from. 
The instructor shouted a few last words to 
me. I turned the machine to face down the 
long line of lights, opened out the engine, 
raced along the ground, then plunged up 
into utter blackness. 

I held the controls very carefully and 
kept my eyes glued on the instruments, 
which gleamed brightly under little electric 
bulbs inside the machine. I could not seea 
thing round me; only the stars overhead. 
Underneath there was a great black void. 
After flying straightaway for several min- 
utes I summoned up courage enough to 
make a turn. I carefully and-gradually 
rounded the corner, and then away off to 
one side I could see the flares on the ground. 
I completed a big circuit and shut off the 
engine preparatory to landing. Suddenly 
in the midst of my descent I realized I had 
misjudged it very badly, so quickly put the 
engine on again and proceeded to fly round 
a second time. Then I came down, and to 
my intense surprise made quite a good land- 
ing. This was only the beginning. I had to 
repeat the trick several times. 

On the final test I had to do a given 
height. I left the ground as before, and just 
as I did so I could see the reflection of the 
flares on the tin roofs of our huts. It made 
a great impression upon me as I climbed 
away into the darkness. Then my thoughts 
went to my engine and I realized it was as 
important as my own heart. I listened to 
its steady beat with an anxious ear. Once 
or twice there was a slight kick or hitch in 
its smooth rhythm. No matter how many 
cylinders you have whirring in front of you 
the instant one misses your heart hears it 
even before your ears do. Several times my 
heart seemed to stop. The tension became 
very great as I toiled and struggled up 
through the night. The lack of anything 
upon which I could put my eyes outside the 
machine gave me a very queer feeling. 

One other machine was up at the same 
time, doing its test, and somehow, though 


the space in the air is very wide, I had a 
great fear that we might collide; so I gazed 
anxiously out into the darkness trying to 
see the little navigation lights we carried 
on our wings. It is hard to look into jet 
blackness, and the strain hurt my eyes, but 
I was afraid not to look for all I was worth, 
I continued to fly as much as I could ina 
dead straight line. Whenever I had to make| 
a turn I made a very gradual one, hardly 
daring to bank or tilt my machine at all. 
It is funny, this feeling at night that you! 
must not bank, and a most dangerous in-| 
stinct to follow. The feeling that you are off 
an even keel upsets you, as you haveno hori- 
zon or apparent ground below you to take’ 
your bearings by, and you have to go by _ 
the instruments or tell from the feel of the 
machine itself whether you are level or not, 


Tests of a Pilot’s Skill 


However, at the stage of learning I had 
reached I knew nothing of the real feel of a 
machine and was entirely dependent upon 
the instruments.. This isn’t a very reassur- 
ing state of mind; so when the instruments 
at last indicated I had attained the required 
height it was with a happy heart that J 
throttled back my engine to come down, 
I was afraid to shut it completely off for 
fear it would get too cold to pick up whenI 
put it on again. When you come down with 
your engine running it takes a much longer 
time to reach the ground. Every thousand 
feet or so, as I lost height, I would carefully 
try out the engine and do a complete cir- 
cuit. Underneath me I could see the little 
twinkling flares and I kept them in sight 
much.as possible on the downward ue 
to make certain of not losing myself, 

Finally I reached the ground and madea_ 
careful landing. When I stepped out of the 
machine I had at last qualified as a pilot. 

I was sent to a home-guarding squadron 
near the mouth of the Thames. I spent 
hours practicing in the air both by day and 
by night. Several times we had flight ma- 
neuvers at night, and that was ticklish 
work. We would go up to patrol a certa 
area, with lights showing on all the aér 
dromes in that section of the country, 
that you could steer by them. I do 
know of many greater tests of a pilot’s 
than this flying in the dark, with a lot of 
machines about you in the air, their little 
navigation lights looking for all the world 
like so many moving stars. The cold of the 
higher altitudes at night is agonizingly in- 
tense. After half an hour or so in the frigid 
zone you get sort of numb and then fora 
long while the cold doesn’t seem to affect 
you any more. The real nasty part is when 
you have landed and begin to thaw out. It 
is really worse than the original freezing. 

In spite of the discomforts and the dan- 
gers of night flying you could not fail to 
admire the great beauty of the scene below 
you when the lights were on and spar- 
kling. These lights would mean nothing to 
a stranger, but to us in the air they were 
friendly beacons of safety and gave us a 
feeling of absolute security. On such nights 
the skies would seem full to overflowing 
with myriad stars. We finally became so) 
accustomed to flying in the dark that noth- 
ing troubled us except ground mists or light } 
fogs that would occasionally shut in from} 
the sea, obliterate the lights and make land- | 
ing a difficult and perilous task. a 

My luck as a Zeppelin hunter was very 
poor. I used to dream occasionally about | 
stalking the great monsters in the high thin | 
air, pouring a drum of blazing bullets into| 
them and gloating as they flared into flame. - 
But no real Zeppelins ever came my way. 
The cold nights that we stood by on duty! 
waiting for them were very long, but not 
without their compensations. There would 
be two of us at a given station. We would, 
play cards, strum on some sort of instru- 
ment, read for an hour or so, play car 
again, and all the while hoping for an alarm 
that would send us aloft in pursuit of a 
marauding gas bag from over the sea. 

Christmas Day we cooked our own tur- 
key and the rest of the meal. Then in a. 
burst of yuletide hospitality we telephoned — 
in to a local hotel and told the manager to 
send anybody he wanted to out to the aéro- 
drome for dinner. Alas for our ten-pound — 
turkey! The guests from the hotel kept 
coming until there were actually twenty 
of them. However, in some miraculous 
way we managed to feed the hungry scort 

(Concluded on Page 125) 
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HEN each of fifty different 

tire manufacturers claims that 

his is ““the best tire on earth,”’ 
—somebody surely is mistaken. 

As a matter of fact, there are a 
number of pretty fairly good tires 
manufactured and some are better 
than others. 

The user of the tire, and not the 
manufacturer, is the one to decide 
which of the many has given him 
lowest cost per mile. 

There are some thousands of 
satished users of Sterling Tires — 
users whose experience has proven 
at least for them that Sterlings are best. 
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Somebody is mistaken 


If all tires are called “‘best’’—how 
are you going to choose yours? 


to_state most authoritatively that 
Sterling Tires are filling our require- 
ments better _and_giving complete 
satisfaction. We know that a 6,000 
mile Sterling Tire, inflated with 
sufficient air and used under proper 


conditions, will give more than its 
pene Le SIVE more than sits 


guaranteed mileage.’’ 


Other users of Sterling Tires say 
pretty much the same thing. Con- 
tinuous, year-after-year perform- 
ance on fleets of from 6 to 600 
business cars is evidence that Sterling 
‘Tires are at least good, honest, serv- 


aged, can be repaired so that it is 
usually, almost, if not quite, as good 
as new. A light-weight, heavily 
compounded, quick-cure tire is 
killed by the first serious hurt. 
Sterling Tires are built with the 
assumption that all of them are 
going to be seriously hurt and that 
they must be good enough to justify 
a repair, even after they have run 
many thousands of miles over the 
guarantee. 

Millions of miles are yearly 
thrown on the scrap-heap because 
all tires are not built on this prin- 
ciple. 


The Vacuum-Bar Tread is a scien- 


From this we deduce that there pae she They mee hacky se \ : tific non-skid that really holds. It 
are some additional thousands who, € the, Dest on earth, ut they TO THOSE WHO WATCH is exclusively STERLING — pat- 
if they tried out Sterling Tires, surely give their users high mileage COST-PER-MILE: ented. Ordinarily the non-skid fea- 


would have the same experience 
and the same opinion. 

As tire manufacturers go, we are 
a comparatively small concern—we 


do not aspire to be the largest in 


the world, either this year or in any 
future year. During 1918 we shall 
make about 250,000 Sterling Tires, 
and one-third of these are already 
sold, most of them to people who 
have used Sterling Tires in the past 


and therefore know exactly what 


they are buying. 


What one user says 


Recently we were privileged to 
see a letter written by one of our 
customers who operates over 600 
cars, in which:he said: ‘“We do 


not hesitate for one moment in 
saying to you that in all our dealings 
with the Sterling Tire Corporation 
we find them entirely fair-minded, 
just, and ever anxious to co-operate 


with us in every possible way. As 
eee) CVCTY possivie way. iS 
far as we know, this is their policy 
CE nc at a Rt ee ete Ate 


to one and all. “The Sterling Tires 
being furnished to this company are 
strictly hand-made. Having con- 


ducted exhaustive tests with tires of 
Cucted exhaustive tests with tires of 


_ divers makes, we are in a position 


at low cost. 

It is the intention of the Sterling 
Tire Corporation to make as good 
a tire as can be constructed from 
rubber and cotton. Sterling Tires 
are hand-made —each one is a job 
by itself. A year from now we 
can tell the name of the man who 
built the tire and the name of the 
inspector who passed it. The in- 
spectors are penalized for passing 
defective tires. 


Saving mileage 
from the scrap-heap 


We have put most of our selling 
effort on concerns which use cars 
for business purposes. As we have 
learned the requirements for such 
service, we have from time to time 
modified and improved our tires. 
They are built to withstand the 
strain of heavy service. 

The Sterling Tire of any stated 
size will almost invariably be found 
larger and heavier than that 
same stated size in other makes. 
The quality and quantity of mate- 
rial used and the care at every stage 
of the production, make a tire 
which will sturdily withstand the 
attrition and the bumps of the road, 
will not puncture easily, and, if 
punctured, cut, or otherwise dam- 


UBBER and cotton are essen- 
tially munitions of war, and 
every pound of both that is used 
in tire construction this year should 
be used in such a way as will in- 
sure full mileage service for each 
ounce of it. 

A recital of the quality of ma- 
terials and method of construction 
used in Sterling Tires cannot be 
very interesting or very illuminat- 
ing, because all tires are made of 
pretty much the same material, in 
different grades, and all tires are 
constructed on practically the same 
principle. 

We repeat, that some thousands 
of car owners are using Sterling 
‘Tires because past experience has 
convinced them that they get more 
and better service, at lower cost 
per mile, from Sterling than from 
other tires. 

We very much desire to sell 
one complete set of Sterlings to 
concerns which operate a number 
of business cars, and which keep 
accurate cost-per-mile records. We 
are satished to rest our hopes for 
future business on the performance 
of this single set of tires. 

Please address the nearest branch 
or write the home office for the 


name of a convenient dealer, we 


STERLING TIRE CORPORATION 


(Established 1908) 


Rutherford, New Jersey 


ture will last through the guaranteed 
mileage. 


We own and operate direct factory 
sales branches in the following cities: 
ALBANY, N. Y. 53 Central Avenue 
BALTIMORE, Md. 1705 N. Charles St. 
BOSTON, Mass. 205 Clarendon Street 
BRIDGEPORT,Conn. 340 Fairfield Avenue 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 53 Rogers Avenue 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 210 Franklin Street 
CHICAGO, Ill. 3031 S. Michigan Ave, 
CINCINNATI, Ohio 1302 Race Street 
CLEVELAND, Ohio 5018 Euclid Avenue 
DETROIT, Mich. 940 WoodwardAvenue 
HACKENSACK, N. J. Main and Passaic Sts. 
HARTFORD, Conn. 286 Main Street 
JERSEY CITY,N.J. 2982 Hudson Blvd. 
NEWARK,N. J. 38 William Street 
NEW HAVEN, Conn. 232 Crown Street 
NEW YORK,N.Y. 234 West 55th Street 
PATERSON, N. J. 53 Ward Street 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 1238 Spring GardenSt. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. 540N. Craig Street 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. 234 Broad Street 
READING, Pa. 104-106 N. sth Street 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 565 East Main Street 
RUTHERFORD,N.J. MapleSt.andErieAve. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 336 Bridge Street 

ST. LOUIS, Mo. 2824A Locust Street 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 518 South Clinton St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 1621 14th St. N. W. 
WORCESTER, Mass. 32 Shrewsbury Street 


Sterling Tire Corporation 
Gentlemen: 


I would like to receive full 
data on STERLING TIREs. 


My tire size is 
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Name 


Re) DEALERS: Export Department: 44 Whitehall St., New York 


| There is at least one man in every sizeable town who will agree with 
| the Sterling spirit and Sterling policy, and who can do a satisfactory and 
| agreeable business, increasing year by year, as Sterling quality proves itself. 
_ To such dealers, outside of the cities in which we maintain branches, we 


Address ___ 


are prepared tc make a proposition for exclusive representation of 
Sterling Tires and Tubes. 

Our years of direct retail selling have given us a system which we know 
will be valuable to our dealers. Please address the home office. 


RIC TYPES 
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: LU Z ced rarion 
adapted from 


: ‘GEWRESTLERS 


Greek Statuary or il] 


With every movement of the body—in every position and 
posture—there is perfect freedom in the ee MECET FIRST” 


TRADE MARK 


The distinctive “DROP SEAT” featire makes p Dssible a Unton Suit into which 
is incorporated an ACTUAL PAIR OF. Re alters and from which all openings 
ordinarily closed by double thicknesses or folds of cloth have been eliminated. 


The Result is Comfort and Convenience 
ALWAYS a closed crotch 


Imperial Loose - Fitting Athletic Imperial Summer Weight Knitted 


Nainsooks—Soisettes—Silk mix- Lisle—Mercerized Lisle—light weight 
tures and other woven fabrics. worsted and other knitted fabrics. 


Ask Your Dealer for the IMPERIAL “DROP SEAT” 
THE IMPERIAL UNDERWEAR COMPANY, PIQUA, OHIO 


May 4, 1918 


(Concluded from Page 122) 
i artaken of our food they did not 
Ser ee. Night shut in early, and once 
more we took up our wintry vigil. - 

Toward the end of February word came 
through from the War Office one night that 
I was to go to France. I had become con- 
vineed that the winter would not offer much 
opportunity at Zeppelin hunting, and had 
applied several times for duty at the fight- 
ing Front. 

Before I went; however, there was an- 
other course, at a special school, where I 
learned to fly the smallest of our single- 
seater machines. Now I felt I had reached 
the height of my ambition at last; actually 
to fly one of these tiny wasplike fighting 
_ machines seemed to me the most wonderful 
‘thing in the world. A few days later when I 
reported for my orders to cross the Channel 
‘it was with a gay heart and a determination 
to reflect as much honor as I could upon the 
double wings on my left breast. 
| With a dozen other flying men I landed 
‘in Boulogne March 7, 1917, for my second 
go at the war. At the Boulogne quay we 
separated, and I wish I could say that 
“some flew east and some flew west,” but 
as a matter of fact we didn’t fly at all. In- 
stead we meandered along over the slow 
‘French railroads for nearly two days before 
reaching our destinations. 
| One other pilot and I had been ordered to 
join a flying squadron on thesouthern sector 
of the British line. The squadron to which 
we were assigned had a great reputation, 
‘one of the best in all France, and we were 
very proud to become members of it. Capt. 
Albert Ball, who was resting in England at 
_ the time but who came back to France in the 
_ late spring and was killed within a few 
weeks, had brought down twenty-nine ma- 
_ chines as a member of “‘our’’ squadron. 

‘That was an inspiration in itself. 


_ The Smart Little Nieuports 


The first day of my stay with the squad- 
ron there was no flying and so I wandered 
_ about the field hangars looking at the ma- 
chines. They were all of a type I had never 
seen before at closerange—Nieuport Scouts, 
very small and of course with but a single 
_ seat. Being a French model the Nieuport 
' Scout is a beautiful creature. The dis- 
_ tinetly British machines—and some of our 
‘newer ones are indeed marvels—are built 
strictly for business, with no particular atten- 
tion paid to the beauty of lines. The French, 
however, never overlook such things. 

The modern fighting scout, and to my 
mind the single-seater is the only real aéro- 
plane for offensive work, may have the power 
of two hundred horses throbbing in its won- 
derful engine. Some of the machines are 
very slender of waist and almost transpar- 

nt of wing. Aéroplanes do not thrust their 
Wacklce nature upon the casual observer. 
‘One has to look twice before definitely 
locating the gun or guns attached so unob- 
trusively to the framework, and synchro- 
nized, where necessary, to shoot through the 
whirring propeller in front. Such guns are 
‘connected to the engine itself by means of 
cams and are so arranged that they can fire 
mly when the propeller reaches a given 
position, thus allowing the bullets to pass 
safely between the blades. It seems like a 
very delicate bit of timing, but the devices 
_ are extremely simple. 
_ The nacelle, or cockpit, of the modern 
‘machine I have heard people say suggests 
‘to them the pilot house of a palatial private 
yacht in miniature. They generally are fin- 
ished in hardwood and there are polished 
nickel instruments all about you. They in- 
dicate height, speed, angle, revolutions, and 
about everything an airman ought to know. 
There are ingenious sights for the guns and 
tange finders for bomb dropping. 
_,, When he is tucked away in the nacelle, a 
little well-like compartment about as big 
round as an ordinary barrel, only the pilot’s 
nead is visible above the freeboard of the 
oody of the machine—the body being tech- 
nically known as the fuselage. Directly in 
‘ront of the pilot is a cute little glass wind 
screen, a sort of half-moon effect. 

We. hewcomers at the squadron—the 
dther pilot and myself—had to stand by 
che next day and watch the patrols leaving 
‘o do their work over the lines. It was 
‘hrilling even to us, accustomed as we were 
50 ordinary flying, to see the trim little 
‘ighters take the air, one after the other, 
tirele above the aérodrome, and then drop- 
—— a fixed formation set their courses 
50 the east. 

That night we listened with eager ears to 
the discussion of a fight in which a whole 
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patrol had been engaged. We stay-at- 
homes had spent the day practice-flying in 
the new machines. There were three days 
more of this for me, and then having passed 
some standard tests to show my familiarity 
with the Nieuport type I was told the next 
morning I was to cross the lines for the first 
time as the master of my own machine. 

The squadron commander had been killed 
the day before I arrived from England, and 
the new one arrived the day after. It rather 
pleased and in a sense comforted me to 
know that the new commander was also 
going over in a single-seater for the first 
time when I did. He had been flying up to 
this time a two-seater machine, which calls 
for entirely different tactics during a fight. 
Two-seater machines as a rule have guns 
that can be turned about in different posi- 
tions. On the fighting scouts they gener- 
ally are rigidly fixed. This means that it is 
necessary to aim the machine at anything 
you wish to fire at. 

The night before I was to go over I re- 
ceived my orders. I was to bring up the 
rear of a flight of six machines, and I assure 
you it was some task bringing up the rear of 
that formation! I had my hands full from 
the very start. It seemed to me my machine 
was slower than the rest, and as I wasn’t 
any too well acquainted with it I had a 
great time trying to keep my proper place, 
and to keep the others from losing me. I 
was so busy at the task of keeping up that 
my impressions of outside things were rather 
vague. Every time the formation turned 
or did anything unexpected it took me two 
or three minutes to get back into my proper 
place. 

But I got back every time as fast as I 
could. I felt safe when I was in the forma- 
tion and scared when I was out of it, for I 
had been warned-many times that it is a 
fatal mistake to get detached and become 
a straggler. And I had heard of the German 
head-hunters too. They are German ma- 
chines that fly very high and avoid combat 
with anything like an equal number, but 
are quick to pounce down upon a straggler 
or an Allied machine that has been dam- 
aged and is bravely struggling to get home. 
Fine sportsmanship, that! 

The way I clung to my companions that 
day reminded me of some little child hang- 
ing to its mother’s skirts while crossing a 
crowded street. I remember I also felt as 
a child does when it is going up a dark pair 
of stairs and is sure something is going to 
reach out of somewhere and grab it. I was 
so intent on the clinging part that I paid 
very little attention to anything else. 

We climbed to a height of more than two 
miles on our side of the lines, then crossed 
them. There were other formations of ma- 
chines in the air, patrolling at various 
places. I could see them in the distance, 
but for the life of me I could not tell whether 
they were friendly or hostile. On the 
chance that they might be the latter I clung 
closer than ever to my comrades. Then, a 
long way off, I was conscious that a fight 
was going on between a patrol of our ma- 


chines and a Hun formation. I could make | 


little of it all until finally I saw what 
seemed like a dark ball of smoke falling and 
learned afterward it was one of our own 
machines going down in flames, having 
been shot and set on fire by the enemy. 


The Squadron’s Pet Air-Pig 


A few minutes after this my attention 
was attracted elsewhere. Our old friends 
the Archies were after us. It is no snug 
billet, this being in the rear of a formation 
when the Archies are giving a show. They 
always seem to aim at the leading machine, 
but come closer to hitting the one at the 
end of the procession. 

The first shot I heard fired was a terrific 
bang close to my ears. I felt the tail of my 
machine suddenly shoot up into the air, 
and I fell about three hundred feet before 
I managed completely to recover control. 
That shot, strange to relate, was the closest 
I have ever had from antiaircraft fire. The 
smoke from the exploding shell enveloped 
me. But close as it was, only one piece of 
the flying steel fragments hit my machine. 
Even that did no damage at all. 

After recovering control I looked about 
hastily for the rest of my formation, and 
discovered that by now they were at least 
half a mile away, and somewhat higher 
than I was. Terrified at being left alone I 
put my engine on full and by taking a short 
cut managed to catch up with them. Much 
relieved I fell in under the formation, feel- 
ing safe again, and not so alone in the 
world. : 


EVENING POST 


We continued to patrol our beat, and I 
was keeping my place so well I began to 
look about a bit. After one of these gazing 
spells I was startled to discover that the 
three leading machines of our formation 
were missing. Apparently they had disap- 
peared into nothingness. I looked round 
hastily, and then discovered them under- 
neath me, diving rapidly. I didn’t know 
just what they were diving at, but I dived 
too. Long before I got down to them, how- 
ever, they had been in a short engagement 
half a mile below me, and had succeeded in 
frightening off an enemy artillery machine, 
which had been doing wireless observation 
work. It was a large white German two- 
seater, and I learned after we landed that 
it was a well-known machine and was com- 
monly called ‘‘the flying pig.’’ Our patrol 
leader had to put up with a lot of teasing 
that night because he had attacked the pig. 
It seems that it worked every day on this 
part of the Front, was very old, had a very 
bad pilot, and a very poor observer to 
protect him. 

It was a sort of point.of honor in the 
squadron that the decrepit old pig should 
not actually be shot down. It was consid- 
ered fair sport, however, tofrightenit. When- 
ever our machines approached, the pig would 
begin a series of clumsy turns and ludicrous 
maneuvers, and would open a frightened fire 
from ridiculously long ranges. The observer 
was a very bad shot and never succeeded 
in hitting any of our machines; so attacking 
this particular German was always re- 
garded more as a joke than a serious part 
of warfare. 

The idea was only to frighten the pig, but 
our patrol leader had made such a deter- 
mined dash at him the first day we went over 
that he never appeared again. For months 
the patrol leader was chided for playing such 
a nasty trick upon a harmless old Hun. 


A Week of Adventure 


During my dive after the three forward 
machines I managed to lose them and the 
enemy machine as well. -So I turned and 
went up again, where I found two of my 
companions. We flew round looking for 
the others, but could not find them, so con- 
tinued the patrol until our time was up and 
then returned to the aérodrome. The miss- 
ing ones arrived about the same time and 
reported they had had a great many fights, 
but no decisive ones. 

About this time the Germans were begin- 
ning in earnest their famous retreat from 
the country of the Somme. There had been 
days upon days of heavy fogs, and flying 
had been impossible. 

Finally there came a strong breeze from 
the southwest that swept the fog away and 
cleared the ground of all mist and haze. 
This was on that wonderfully clear March 
day just before the Germans evacuated 
Bapaume and left it a mass of ruins. We 
were early in the air and had no sooner 
reached our proper height to cross the lines 
than we could see something extraordinary 
was happening behind the German trenches. 
From fifteen thousand feet we could see for 
miles and miles round. 

A few miles to the east there were long 
streaks of white smoke. Soon we realized 
that the Germans had set fire to scores of 
villages behind their Front. From where we 
flew we could see between fifty and sixty of 
them ablaze. The long smoke plumes blow- 
ing away to the northeast made one of the 
most beautiful ground pictures I have ever 
seen from an aéroplane, but at the same 
time we were enraged beyond words. 

We flew up and down over this burning 
country for two hours hunting, and wishing 
for German machines to come up and fight; 
but none appeared. We returned at last 
to the aérodrome and told what we had 
seen during our patrol, but news of the fires 
had long since been reported by the airmen 
whose duty it is to look for such things, and 
our general staff had at once surmised the 
full import of what was happening. 

The next week was full of exciting adven- 
tures. We would fly over a sector of country 
from east to west and mark down on our 
maps the points from which we were fired 
at. It was easy to know the Germans were 
at those particular points. This was very 
tense and exciting work, flying along very 
low and waiting each second to hear the 
rattle of machine guns or the crack of a 
shell. We were flaunting ourselves as much 
as possible over the German lines in order 
to draw their fire. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of arti- 
cles by Mr. Bishop: The second will appear in an 
early issue. 
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Dirt is the Worst Enemy of 
The Hair and Scalp 
It Is the Prime Cause of Falling Hair 


Your hair and scalp cannot be kept clean 
with dirty brushes any more than you can 
clean your face with a dirty towel. 


keep your hair and scalp healthy and 
clean. The only hair brush that can be 
washed, boiled or sterilized without the 
slightest injury. Carefully selected Russian 
bristles, hand-drawn into an open metal 
back. You can see right through them. No 
wood to warp. Hair brushes $2. Guaranteed 
to please and last or money back. 


Just the Thing for Your Boy at War 


So convenient it fits in the pocket. A gift that is 
“‘ different’’—a real necessity. Built for service—com- 
pact, clean, neat, lasts for years. / 


The U. S. Government insists on sanitary equip- 
ment for the boys at war. Help your boy to keep clean 
and healthy. 

The Sanitax Sammy Kit contains | Hair Brush, 
1 Hand Brush, Comb, double metal Mirror, in khaki 
case. Just the thing for the boys at the front. Equally 
good for motorists, travelers and campers. ‘Price 
$3.50 complete. See them at your dealer's or write. 

If your dealer cannot supply you we will ship direct 
on receipt of price. Get one today. Insist on the 
genuine Sanitax. All Sanitax Brushes plainly marked. 


SANITAX BRUSH CO. 


2343 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 


HAVE YOU A 
SWEETHEART, 
ay 


Son or Brother in training camps 
in the American Army or Navy? 
If so, mail him a package of 
ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE, the — anti- 
septic powder to be shaken into 
the shoes and sprinkled in the 
foot-bath. The American, Brit- 
ish and French troops use Allen’s 
Foot=Ease, because it takes the 
Friction from the Shoe and fresh- 
ens the feet. It is the greatest 
comforter for tired, aching, ten- 
der, swollen feet, and gives relief 
to corns and bunions. 
The Plattsburg Camp Manual 
“1 advises men in training to shake 
Soldiers use Foot=Ease in their shoes each 
Foot-Ease morning. Ask your dealer to- 
day for a 25c. box of Allen’s Foot=Ease, and 
for a 2c. stamp he will mail it for you. What 
remembrance could be so acceptable? 


oo 
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e 
Sail or Paddle! 
Go out where there’s a brisk breeze 
and let your Old Town sailingoutfit 
carry you merrily along. Here's 
keen sport and real speed. Old 
Towns are the master canoes 
for fun afloat. They are light, 
swift and staunch. $39, up. 
Prompt delivery. Write for 
catalog which includes 
sailing equipment. Dealers 
everywhere. 


OLD TOWN 
CANOE Co. 


. 758 Middle St. 
Old Town, Maine 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


<a 


Gt 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for two or 
three nights. The soreness stops and 
shortly the entire corn or callusloosensand 
can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not ir- 
ritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 


«=. America Needs 


This Boy 


What are you doing to 
"| help the men and women of 
4] tomorrow? There are thou- 
sands like this boy. Their 
| energy must be rightly di- 
‘| rected and nothing takes the 
place of healthful exencise 
| in play. 
| We are authorities on ap- 
aratusforcity playgrounds, 
| for the home, school, kinder- 
garten, etc. Our Free Book 
| illustrates and describes our 
wide line. All apparatus is 
scientifically built, simple, 
strong and sightly. Address 
HILL-STANDARD CO. 
46 Fun-Ful Avenue 
Anderson Indiana 
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Any Spare Time? 
If you have any spare time this spring, we will 
buy it and pay you liberally in salary and com- 
mission. Many Curtis representatives average 
a dollar an hour. Let us explain our offer. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
342 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DESPOTISM BY THE DREGS 


But the Bolsheviki and their similars in 
many countries deny that they are anarch- 
ists; and they insist that they uphold the 
quite opposite ideals of socialism. Socialist 
has become a term of such varied, elastic, 
vague and evasive meaning that many per- 
sons accept it as they might wear a mag- 
nificent cloak to render themselves invisible 
at need. In fact, it is almost as useful as 
charity for covering a multitude of sins. 

I am not concerned with labels, but with 
actions; and the actions of the Bolsheviki, 
so far as they have been described during 
the Russian Revolution, warrant us in 
classing them with the most destructive 
revolutionists, who propose and have to 
some extent used the methods of the an- 
archists, whatever may be the state they 
wish to establish after they have destroyed 
society as it is. 

There is an old story—perhaps un- 
true—of one of the early Rothschilds, 
who was held up one day by a ruffian-like 
fellow who said angrily: ‘‘I believe in the 
division of wealth. Nobody has a right to 
be as rich as you are.”” Not at all discon- 
certed, Rothschild was silent for a mo- 
ment, as if computing; then he replied: 
“Very well. I am worth so much. There 
are so many million inhabitants in this 
country. Your share, pro rata, is two and 
a half thalers. Here they are.’”’ And he 
handed out the money and walked on. 

That seemed a simple way to settle the 
feverish conflict between capital and labor; 
but, even if the division could be made 
peaceably, nobody believes that it would 
result in a lasting settlement. fI do not 
intend to thrust forward the argument, as 
cheap as it is trite, against socialism or 
anarchism or any other scheme of revolu- 
tion, that, even if it were carried out, the 
world would revert in a week’s time to its 
immemorial state of inequality; those who 
have the knack of getting rich would have 
begun to acquire the share of those who 
not only cannot make money but cannot 
even keep it when they have it. A survey 
of history, ancient or modern, justifies us 
in assuming that this reversion to inequal- 
ity would take place. But, with the damna- 
tion of Germany before us, let us beware of 
asserting that human nature will never do 
this thing or that thing. 

Up to fifty years ago the Germans were 
regarded as a decent, well-intentioned, 
rather kindly if mannerless people; leaders 
in philosophy and in music; leaders in 
science; devoted to education; literally 
saturated with the poetry and prose of 
Goethe, Schiller and their contemporaries; 
fed on Luther’s Bible; and prone to relieve 
their patient, plodding pursuit of science by 
romanticist outbursts and by unabashed 
sentimentality. 


The Hunnish Poison 


Then the Prussian virus, which had been 
distilling from Prussian bandits, Junkers 
and barbarians for many generations, was 
inoculated into the German body; and it 
spread slowly through every artery and 
vein, through every limb and muscle, in- 
cluding the heart, and mounted into the 
brain—and poisoned all. And the German 
people, the good-natured burly people of 
scarcely half a century ago, has been per- 
verted into a nation of wolves and serpents. 

They repudiate every moral law, every 
instinct of humanity that raises man above 
the beasts; they preach and practice the 
slaughter of the innocent and the defense- 
less; they shrink from neither arson nor 
outrage nor torture; they pollute wells 
and spread baneful bacteria; they bom- 
bard hospitals and hospital ships, killing 
without mercy the wounded, the nurses 
and the surgeons; and in their insensate 
fury they destroy even trees, mute wit- 
nesses of their diabolism. 

With this object lesson before us of the 
power of evil to transform a people in less 
than fifty years, let no one say hereafter 
that human nature is always the same; and 
that, therefore, reforms which aim at mak- 
ing over its essence cannot possibly suc- 
ceed. Let us rather ask why, if the forces 
of evil can work this change, the forces of 
good might not conceivably work another 
equally fundamental? 

It is on our belief that human nature is 
perfectible that we can, as individuals and 
as groups, improve ourselves in manners, 
mind and morals; that we base our sys- 
tems of education from age to age. They 
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change and the pupils whom they discipline 
change—an indication that human nature, 
which underlies both, changes also. Nay, 
the Germans, who are now so thoroughly 
infected with the Hunnish poison, might 
plead that that is not what it used to be: 
for during the Thirty Years’ War the Ger- 
mans resorted to cannibalism and ate each 
other—a degradation they have abstained 
from in the present war. 

I admit, therefore, that, as human na- 
ture may change, the argument against 
socialism, which depends on the unchange- 
ability of human nature, is not valid. But 
let us turn from vague and very remote 
possibilities to unescapable facts. Let us 
ask what the Bolsheviki professed and what 
they actually did. It ought certainly to be 
fair to take Trotzky, whom they have fol- 
lowed and obeyed for many months, as 
their representative and to regard him as 
their authoritative spokesman. 


The Muscovite Catiline 


In 1916 he was living in France, editing 
an incendiary Russian newspaper called 
the Nashe Slovo, and sowing the seeds of 
the Revolution to the best of his ability 
among the French proletariat. He be- 
longed to the Workmen’s International, a 
body that has been industriously burrowing 
under the surface of society in most of the 
European countries and in the United 
States. Being suspected of instigating a 
mutiny among Russian sailors, Trotzky 
was expelled from France. 

It happened that Jules Guesde, a social- 
ist of formidable reputation, was a member 
of the Briand Ministry which expelled him. 
Trotzky thereupon addressed to Guesde an 
open letter filled with vituperation and 
scorn of the backsliding socialist minister, 
and with fiery protestations of Trotzky’s 
incorruptibility and dauntlessness. Listen 
to a few sentences from this address of the 
Muscovite Catiline. : 

“We revolutionary internationalists,’’ he 
says, “‘are more dangerous enemies of Ger- 
man reaction than all the governments of 
the Allies taken together. Their hostility 
to Germany is, at the bottom, nothing but 
the hatred of the competitor; our revolu- 
tionary hatred of its ruling class is inde- 
structible. Imperialist competition may 
again unite the rival enemy brethren of to- 
day. When the total destruction of Ger- 
many has been realized, England and 
France, after a decade, would again ap- 
proach the Kaiserdom of the Hohenzollern 
in the friendliest spirit, to defend them- 
selves against the superiority of Russia. A 
future Poincaré will exchange telegrams of 
congratulation with Wilhelm or with his 
heirs; Lloyd George, in the peculiar lan- 
guage of the priest and the boxer, will curse 
and condemn Russia as the defending wall of 
barbarism and militarism; Albert Thomas, 
as the French ambassador to the Kaiser, 
would be showered with flowers cut by 
the gentle hands of the court madames of 
Potsdam, as occurred so recently in Tsars- 
koe Selo. 

*‘Allthe banalities of present-dayspeeches 
and articles would again be unpacked. Mr. 
Renaudel would have to change in his 
article only the proper names, a task for 
which his mental faculties and abilities 
would doubtless suffice. But we will re- 
main the outspoken sworn enemies of 
Germany’s rulers that we are to-day; for 


we hate German reaction with the same » 


revolutionary hatred that we have sworn 
against Czarism and against the French 
moneyed aristocracy.’’* 

Brave words of the Muscovite Catiline of 
1916! But I do Catiline an injustice by 
this comparison; for the Roman fought 
and died; but the Bolshevik ranted and 
vapored and ignominiously surrendered. 
There is a long distance still between 
such Russians and the Romans, not only 
in their civilization but in their capacity for 
backing up a revolution, or in any other 
task requiring character. 

Less than a year after Trotzky had hurled 
his defiant sarcasm at Guesde he turned up 
in Berlin on his way from New York to 
Russia, and there some influence seems to 
have overcome his valor. More than that, 
it seems to have hopelessly crippled his 


*This letter was first printed in Geneya and 
recently appeared in the Class Struggle, the In- 
ternationalist organ in New York City. The 
New York Tribune reprinted it on March 16,1918. 
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logical sense; for on reaching Russia and 
succeeding, with Lenine, in grasping con- 
trol of the Revolution, which nad sunk by 
this time to the level of the Bolsheviki, 
he set about arranging to surrender Russia! 
to William the Second and the Austrian 
Emperor, whom he had recently branded 
as “‘two criminals who . . . refused to 
respect the rules and regulations of inter- 
national law.”” He and Lenine disbanded 
the shattered fragments of the Russian 
Army, bade the Russians fraternize with 
the Teutons, and in less than four months 
had made over great provinces of Russia,| 
with fifty-five million inhabitants, to the 
German Kaiser and his Austrian vassal. 
To those of us who still cling to the 
meaning of words and who understand the 
values of the things behind the words, this 
is the most amazing treachery in history; 
but Trotzky would no more blush at being 
accused of it than he blushed at committing 
it. He holds patriotism in disdain; he 
calls it ‘‘this mania of nationalism.” In 
his view the proletarians have no nation, 
no country; and, therefore, they feel no 
patriotic passion. What binds them to-_ 
gether is their class interest, which he re- 
gards as identical in Russia, Germany, 
France and the United States. 2 | 
But we cannot help asking what hap- 
pened to change Trotzky’s vehement hatred 
of the German Kaiser. Their enemies say 
that he and his Bolshevik accomplices were 
bought up by the Kaiser’s gold; and we 
can imagine that if they were, in facet, 
bribable, the Kaiser could have lured the 
all for a smaller sum than it costs him t 
run the war a day. y 
There is, however, besides bribery, the 
alternative reason—duplicity—to account 
for the great betrayal. Lenine and Trotzky 
and the little group of vaporers round them 
may have been honestly hoodwinked, 
gulled and captured by German guile. How 
varied this is we all know. Perhaps the 
Germans flattered the vanity of these two 
men, who had risen with tragical sudden- 
ness to control in a very real sense. the 
destiny of Russia, and to deflect, so far as 
they could, the course of the war. 


The Persecutions of Prussianism 


Doubtless the boches promised m 
smoothed over difficulties, pretended t 
deeply concerned for the welfare of 
downtrodden Russian proletariat, and 
ious lest, if the Bolsheviki did not ac 
German good will, some turn of for 
might restore the Czar, and with him 
the tyranny the lower classes had suff 
from the Romanoffs. In short, you 
imagine what blandishments you will; 
result you know: Led by Lenine 
Trotzky, the Bolshevik fly walked wi 
lunatic simper into the parlor of the 
spider. Russia ceased to exist as a 
herent empire. 


tyranny; but when the Russian yoke 
lifted for the first time they were so f 
minded, so moth-witted, that they rus 
voluntarily and eagerly to put their necks 
into a yoke more terrible than they had 
ever borne. Bad and loathsome as eze 
despotism was, it never equaled that 
Prussians, for under the Czars there alw 
came respites in oppression, mom 
when the corrupt and incompetent 
ministration relaxed a little, perhaps f1 
sheer indolence; but the Poles in Po 
and the French in Alsace know that 
Prussian never relaxes. To him a sub; 
people is an enemy, toward whom he né 
relents. On the contrary, he busi 
careful, painstaking mind in devising 
forms of persecution. To Prussian tyre 
Trotzky and Lenine consigned the Russ 
people with a smirk of self-satisfaction 
if they were placing their countrymen bt 
yond the reach of peril. j 
Trotzky has written so clear a s 
ment of his aims; that we are har 
likely to misunderstand or misjudge him. | 
Before the war hé believed that the Second | 
International—thatis, the Socialist League, 


(Concluded on Page 129) 


+The Bolsheviki and World Peace, by Li 
Trotzky; New York, 1918. 
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We Have a Great Six 


For $1250 This Year—Go See It 


HIS is a time for utility cars—cars fit for any service. It is a time for 
reliable cars, needing little attention. Good service men are scarce. It 


is a time for good values. 


Extravagance and waste are tabooed. We 


ask you to measure the new Mitchell Sixesin the light of today’s requirements. 


Fewer Cars, But Better 


We shall, like others, build fewer cars this year. War 
demands require it. But reduction in output enables us 
to make this a record year for improvements. 


In the past few months we have added numerous 
specialists to the able Mitchell staff. Each is an expert 
who has made his mark in some part of car building. 
Together they combine the knowledge gained in build- 
ing hundreds of thousands of cars. 


These men have fixed new standards on many impor- 
tant parts. On some the strength requirements have 
been even doubled. New steel alloys, new treatments, 
new designs have been adopted. Every part has been 
studied, to attain in these new cars the very summit of 
sturdy endurance. 


Our tests and inspections have been doubled. Costly 
machines have been installed to aid them. The highest- 
priced car is not today more carefully watched and ad- 
justed. A famous designer has been placed in charge of 
all our body building. 


And all these improvements, remember, are added 
to a car with a 15-year fame. To a car which has won 
respect all the world over. To a car which has stood 
for superlative endurance, for beauty, for comfort, for 
economy and performance. 


A Big, Roomy Six at $1250 


The Mitchell D-40—price $1250 at factory—is by 
far the greatest value in this price-class today. 


The wheelbase is 120 inches, which means long, low, 
impressive lines, and unusual room. The motor is a 40- 
horsepower Six—the final result of specializing for many 
years on Sixes. 


This car embodies the new Mitchell standards. Every line 
and detail shows distinction. The rear springs are shock-absorbing, 
so the car is a marvel of comfort. At $1250 this new Mitchell Six 
is this year’s wonder-car. 


Equal Over-Value at $1525 


The Mitchell C-42—price $1525 at factory—offers equal excess 
value. Both these models, at their prices, offer more than you'll 
expect. Both are built to tests which are far beyond what cars 
in service meet. 


These extra values are due to scientific methods, to remark- 
able factory efficiency. This model factory has been perfectly 
adapted to produce the Six type economically. These new Mitchells, 
in a hundred ways, show the results of those savings. Write for 
our new catalog. 


; ~ Built as Touring Car, 3-Passenger Roadster, Touring 
Mitchell D 40 Sedan and Coupe. Touring Car price is $1250 at factory. 


; Hs 127-inch Wheelbase—48-Horsepower Motor. Made in 
Mitchell C 42 12 styles of body, including Club Roadster, 4-Passenger 
Surrey, Touring Sedan, Club Sedan, De Luxe Sedan, Coupe, Cabriolet, Town 
Car, and Limousine. The Touring Car price is $1525 at factory. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc., Racine, Wisconsin 
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(Concluded from Page 126) 
proposed to make war on each other, the 
French socialist, being a socialist first and a 
_ Frenchman second, would simply refuse to 
_ fight the German, who was assumed to be 
a socialist first and a German second; and 
so of Russian, Austrian, Italian and all 
other socialists. Then there could evi- 
dently be no war. 

But facts inconsiderately exploded the 


socialist expectations, perhaps because the 
| German, through his utter brutality, taught 
_ the Frenchman and the others that he was 
at heart German before everything else. 
The socialists in Germany truckled obse- 
uiously to the imperial command, and 
their leaders informed foreign socialists that 
they contemplated no move which should 
weaken or menace the German imperialist 
policy. I except the socialist Liebknecht, 
_who, so far as appears, has been the one 
moral hero in Germany since August, 1914; 
| and he has been, quite naturally, most of 
| the time in prison. 
| Trotzky has had to deplore, therefore, 


_ that the nations were fighting the battles 


_ of capitalism, in which the proletariat had 
absolutely no interest, just as if the Inter- 
national had not been working and agitat- 
ing for more than a decade. And so he 
laments that the Second International had 
nothing to do but to die. When Russia rid 
herself of the Czar by the Revolution and 
the Bolsheviki came into control, Trotzky, 
the lifelong enemy of capitalism, was in- 
spired by the brilliant thought that he 
would betray Russia to Germany, the very 
country which, he insisted, had made 
| greater advances in capitalism than any 
other. 

Writing only a few months ago, Trotzky 
expressed alarm lest the war should con- 
tinue for several years, until all the bel- 
ligerents were reduced to exhaustion. If 
that state were reached he foresaw that the 
proletariat would be worse off than any of 
the other classes; so much so, indeed, that 
all the gains the socialists had made in the 
last “two generations would vanish in a 
sea of blood, without leaving a trace be- 
hind.” Accordingly, he believed it to be 
| desperately urgent that peace should be 
arrived at on any terms. It mattered little 
to him that it should be a German peace, 
leaving German despotism, based on Jun- 
_kerdom and the army, actually if not avow- 
| edly intact. 


Trotzky’s Own Words 


“Such a struggle for peace,” he says, 
“means for us not only a fight to save hu- 
_manity’s material and cultural possessions 
from further insane destruction. It is for 
| us primarily a fight to preserve the revolu- 
tionary energy of the proletariat. To as- 
semble the ranks of the proletariat in a 
fight for peace means again to place the 
forces of revolutionary socialism against 
raging, tearing imperialism on the whole 
| front.” 

__ Thus the Bolshevik peace into which 
| Trotzky would inveigle us holds two pos- 
| sibilities for this war-worn, blood-choked 
‘world: Either the German Empire, con- 
‘trolling more than two hundred million 
| people, will proceed, as soon as it can con- 
script their able-bodied men into armies 
and equip them, to conquer the world; or 
if, by some miracle which neither Trotzky 
nor anybody else describes, Germany. is 
‘transformed into a peace-loving ‘‘female”’ 
race, then the proletariat will rise up and 
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blight the world with such a revolution as 
it has never even dreamed of. 

The present war, Trotzky remarks, has 
““wrenched the hammer out of the worker’s 
hand and put a gun into his hand instead. 
And the worker, who has been tied down by 
the machinery of the capitalist system, is 
suddenly torn frorm his usual setting and 
taught to place the aims of society above 
happiness at home, and even life itself. 
With the weapon in his hand that he him- 
self has forged, the worker is put in a 
position where the political destiny of the 
state is directly dependent upon him.” 

In quoting Trotzky’s words I would beg 
the reader to understand that he means 
them literally. Monstrous as it may seem 
to the average intelligent American that 
anyone could await complacently a world 
either shackled to German despotism or 
demolished by an earthquake of world-wide 
range, Trotzky and his friends, and his 
dupes, in every country, look forward to 
one or the other of these alternatives. 


Silly Sentimentalists 


Thanks to Trotzky and Lenine, and 
their betrayal of Russia, we know what 
Bolshevikism aims at and what it has al- 
ready done. There are Bolsheviki in all 
countries, but the Russian variety is the 
reductio ad absurdum of them all. They set 
out with an implacable hatred of tyranny 
and immediately surrendered to the tyr- 
anny of Germany. More gullible creatures 
have not been known in history. They pro- 
fess to yearn for peace, but it is not the 
peace of justice, not the peace of democ- 
racy; but a peace in which the Social Inter- 
national may at once overturn whatever 
remains of civilized government. 

To think of surrendering the last shred 
of law and order to such incompetent vision- 
aries is crazy! But it is against this very 
danger that the statesmen of the Allies 
must be on their guard. These proletarians 
pretend that they are international and aim 
at no narrowing local patriotism. In fact, 
however, the German socialists remain in- 
curably German, and they hoped, at the 
congress at Stockholm, to seduce and 
swindle the other national socialist bodies 
as they succeeded in doing with the Rus- 
sian. In the United States the I. W. W., 
who represent the militant wing of the 
proletariat, have not disguised their pro- 
German purposes. 

There are sentimental souls whose pity 
for the wretched leads them not merely to 
defend the Bolsheviki, wherever they may 
be, but even to justify and eulogize them. 
In their philanthropic hearts they feel a 
glow of self-satisfaction at throbbing at 
what they call the wrecks and slaves of 
capitalism. They are as surely the enemies 
of justice and humanity as are the pacifists. 
Under the mask of aiding downtrodden 
proletarians they are actively engaged in 
strengthening the Germans. Make no mis- 
take about this, you ladies who flit hyster- 
ically from fad to fad and just now weave 
garlands for the Bolsheviki. 

There is but one moral: Civilization 
must beat Hun barbarism and win this war. 
That accomplished, the world will turn to 
social and economic questions and settle 
them through righteousness and through 
justice. To stop the war now, at the plea 
of socialists and the proletariat, would be 
to betray all classes and the dominion of the 
world to the Hun, whose rule is the nega- 
tion of civilization. 


‘THE FUTURE IN ENGLISH LAND 


'million acres should at all times be in ara- 
ble. Preéminently with us, an island na- 
tion, it is to our arable land that we must 
look for emergency rations. An acre of 
grass will produce 120 gallons of milk in a 
year, and in two and a half years 180 
| pounds of meat, or at the rate of seventy- 
two pounds of meat a year; 120 gallons of 
milk will weigh 1150 pounds. However, 
that same acre will produce in a year five 
tons of potatoes—11,200 pounds of equally 
valuable human food! Translate those 
figures into terms of transport and tonnage 
and my meaning will be clear. It will 
further be clear why there can be no doubt 
that the government, as a permanent meas- 
ure of safety, will see to it that at least half 
of our farm land is annually plowed. 
“But accepting that premise, England’s 
en and stock-breeders have been 
much put about to discover that which the 


(Continued from Page 17) 


future holds for them. Questions that are 
often asked are whether the new policy 
does not signal a deterioration of our espe- 
cially fine stock, whether the beef of old 
England will not disappear, whether enough 
land will escape the plow to support our 
herds, and so forth. Such fears are ground- 
less. For forty years before the war the 
beef of old England had been largely a 
myth and was only restored to actuality 
again with the war. The English beef that 
won fame was a three-year-old fed on grass 
and roots. Back in the seventies, artificial 
feeding was invented and introduced here; 
English beef then became a two-year-old 
that had been artificially fed. With the 
war our farmers found it impossible to se- 
cure the oil cake, which was imported, for 
artificial feeding, and consequently were 
thrown back upon the old and sounder 
methods. It is to be hoped that with peace 
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- On factories fi 


} HEN Uncle Sam needed Liberty Motors, Lib- 


: erty Trucks, sub chasers, and ships in a des- 
bem = fh perate hurry, he turned to factories already ‘fit. 
Vd ? On factories prominent for efficiency in every re- 


» spect, you would expect to find and you do find 


Carey Roofing. 


It is on Building “A” of the Ford Plant where the 


Eagle Submarine Killer is made. 


On the Heat Treat 


( Building of the Lincoln Motor Company (Liberty 


Motors); Continental Motor Company, Detroit and 
Muskegon; Buildings 32 and 33, Packard Truck Plant 
(Liberty Trucks); Imperial Shipbuilding Plant, De- 


j ' troit; Ford Aviation Plant, and many others. 


There’s a tested, efficient Carey roof for your every 


purpose. 
[ . Carey Building Materials 
& ; Carried in stock by the Distributors listed below 
é ; Asbestos Built-Up Roofs Asphalt Built-Up Roofs 


: Fiberock Asbestos Felts 

’ Asfaltslate Shingles 

\ Insulating Papers 
Rubber Roofings 

{ Wallboard 

; Asbestos Materials 


Feltex Asphalt Felts 
Manco Asphalt 
Damp-Proofing Compounds 
Fibre Coating for Roofs 
Roofing Paints 

Elastite Expansion Joint 


85% Magnesia Pipe and Boiler Coverings 
j Carey Flexible Cement Roofing 


' THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 
4 LOCKLAND, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
3 DISTRIBUTORS 


> PRBIATICA | claws avehahe R. O. Campbell Co. 
Baltimore..... The Philip Carey Co. 
Birmingham. Young & Vann Sup. Co. 
..Brockway-Smith Corp. 


Boston. ... 


> 4 Boston. ccd a. The Philip Carey Co. 
Bufialows sence eee: < The Carey Co. 

Charlotte...... Charlotte Supply Co. 
Chattanooga......James Supply Co. 

j F ” Ghicavo.wiw., The Philip Carey Co. 
Vag } Cincinnati..... The Breese Bros. Co. 
Cincinnati......R. E. Kramig & Co. 

. Cleveland. nce ase The Carey Co. 

d Dallas....Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

; Wenvers nosso: The Philip Carey Co. 
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avatar < stn, < The Kelmah Co. 


Houston. . Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Jacksonville.Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Kansas City...The Philip Carey Co. 
Knoxville. W.W.Woodruff Hdwe. Co. 
Little Rock. Fischer Lime & Cm’t Co. 
Los Angeles... .,Warren & Bailey Co, 
: Tyler Co. 
..W. S. Nott Co. 


Louisville. . . R. B 


Winnipeg 


Memphis. . Fischer Lime & Cm’t Co. 
Montreal. Wm. Rutherford & Sons Co. 
Nashville......T. L. Herbert & Sons 
New Orleans. .Wood'd, Wight & Co. 
New York. ..Robert A. Keasbey Co. 
New York....Kelric Co., Inc. (Exp.) 
New York.....The Philip Carey Co. 
Oklahoma City....... A. M. DeBolt 
Omaha.Sunderland Mach. & Sup. Co. 
Philadelphia. .. Amer. Insulation Co. 
Philadelphia...The Philip Carey Co. 


Pittsburgh space Amer. Insulation Co. 
Pittsburgh. ...The Philip Carey Co. 
St. Louis......The Philip Carey Co. 


Salt Lake City. .Galigher Mach. Co. 
San Antonio..Pitts’h Plate Glass Co. 
San F’cisco, West’n Asbestos M'sia Co. 


Seattle: eRe: Savage, Scofield Co. 
Spokanema.ts, oth Nott-Atwater Co. 
Mraconiderer ye Savage, Scofield Co. 
Tampa.....Cameron & Barkley Co. 
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HE goodness of the Liberty is 
suggested by its distinctive 
appearance. 


It backs up its good looks by a per- 
formance in which economy and 
dependability go hand in hand. 


These qualities plus the unusual char- 
acter of its riding ease have substan- 
tially increased Liberty sales during a 
period in which buyers have considered 
values more carefully than ever before. 


“There is a difference 
in the way the Liberty 
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they will stick to root and grass feeding, 
and there is no reason why they should not; 
even with three million acres removed from 
the grass area there will be ample land in 
England for our stock requirements. 
“First, in this connection, let me remind 
you that only half of our cattle have in 
recent years been grass-fed. Stall feed- 
ing from the arable—carrots and such— 
has been extremely general with us. The 
cost is somewhat less and the only draw- 
back observable in arable feeding is that it 
is impossible to get cheese from the milk. 
Next, we have not been nearly so thrifty 
with our fields as we could have been. To 
illustrate: Twenty acres under grass will 
produce a ton to the acre, or twenty tons; 
but eight acres under lucern will produce 
an equal tonnage, leaving twelve acres free 


for plowing. Again, instead of using fouled - 


arable land for grazing, as we have often 
done, we should go in for the scientific cul- 
tivation of pasturage and seek to develop 
to the utmost the feeding value of every 
foot. By such means, and others, our 
dairymen and breeders can, under the new 
régime, readily find sufficient areas. 

“As long as stock is reared in England it 
will be of superior quality. There is a spe- 
cial acid tang in our grass that is found no- 
where else in the world, and of which neither 
wars nor agricultural policies can deprive 
us. Further, the government may be relied 
upon to protect all the best pasturage of the 
country, leaving it free to be devoted to the 
purpose for which it is best suited. Re- 
garding the situation in full, I can detect 
no sound reason to dread for our herds if 
land is wisely and carefully used; and to 
see that land is wisely and carefully used 
will be the first concern of our boards of 
agriculture for many generations to come. 
Figure us again as exacting from occupiers 
that treatment of soil most calculated to 
promote, not personal interests, but the 
good of a nation that has vowed to become 
capable of feeding itself. 

“However, placing the government in 
that position—the position of permanent 
overseer of the land—and acknowledging 
the continuance into peace of its right to 
say to owners and tenants alike that this 
field must be plowed up, that field must be 
sown with wheat, there are too many rabbits 
on your land, that deer park must go— 
acknowledging as much, the government 
has then, in creating new responsibilities 
for occupiers, also created new responsi- 
bilities for itself. In any case, the English 
sense of fair play steps in at this point and 
says that if society is going to dictate to 
the farmers how they shall use their land, 
it must also take it upon itself to see that 
the farmer does not become a loser by obey- 
ing orders. By enjoining national well- 
being as a first consideration upon soil 
cultivators, we make it our duty to have 
an eye to their individual well-being. Irre- 
spective of obvious justice, such a course 
would be necessary for that kind of healthy 
and prosperous agricultural life essential to 
potential national independence in food 
production; it is necessary that the indus- 
try of farming should be made attractive, 
should be safeguarded, if our agricultural 
policy is to succeed.” 


Prices Guaranteed 


“And so, briefly, the English Govern- 
ment must have a running bargain with the 
English farmer. The gist of such a bargain 
must be that if you, the occupier, accepting 
the conditions laid down, remain upon 
the land and work it as we, the government, 
think you ought to work it, we, on our part, 
will undertake that you will not be out of 


pocket thereby. There are various methods 


by which the government may meet its 


| obligation. At present there is the Corn 


Production Act of 1917, guaranteeing the 
prices of wheat and oats at sixty shillings 
and thirty-eight shillings, respectively, for 
last year; at fifty shillings and thirty-two 
shillings, respectively, for this year and 
next; and at forty-five and twenty-four 
shillings, respectively, through 1922. Pro- 
vision has been made thus for the four har- 
vests to come. What method will be 
evoked at the end of that period it is 
impossible to say. 

“Bounties and direct subsidies have been 
suggested, but bounties and direct subsidies 
seem to me out of keeping with our institu- 
tions and repugnant to the upstanding 
spirit of the English farmer as I know it. 
The nub of the matter will always be found, 
as it was before the war, in foreign competi- 
tion. Prices are everything—yes, every- 
thing; and for generations back, in the 


matter of prices, we have been at the merey 
of producers from overseas. A revival of | 
antebellum foreign trade conditions would 
shortly put English agriculture back into 
its former collapsed condition. The solu- 
tion may lie in tariffs and import duties, 
The problem is a difficult one and I shall 
not venture to predict its ultimate out- 
working, but let me stress the point that. 
under the new doctrines stamped upon Eng- 
lish land the principle that our agricul 
turists must be insured, not for riches but 
against loss, is as firmly fixed as its com- 
panion principle that a responsibility to 
the nation attaches to soil occupancy by 
the individual. 

“To the complexities incident to an ef- 
ficient and fair development of our new 
land policy may be attributed, in some 
part, the discussion to-day of land national- 
ization. Of course the movement for state | 
ownership of the soil has gained its main 
force and following otherwise; but there is 
a body of opinion which argues somewhat 
thus: The commercial success of any per- 
manent scheme for the extension of the 
arable area must ultimately depend upon 
the intensity of foreign competition; the 
state having decided that an extension of | 
the arable area is necessary in the interest 
of national security, it is driven to adopt | 
some protective system to keep the retu 
to the farmer up to such a level as will | 
allow of agricultural development. The 
difficulty then arises that the benefits con- 
ferred by the state upon the farmer will in 
time be passed on to the landlords in the | 
form of increased rent; why should not the 
state, by going further, solve all difficulties 
and become the ultimate landowner?” 


% 
The Landlord’s Contribution 1 


5 
“There are two answers. The first is 
that under the new régime it will be en: 
tirely within the logical functions of the 
government to protect tenants against 
rapacious landlords; and, second, land na- 
tionalization would work injustice. For 
centuries England has encouraged lan 
ownership and investment in land and its 
improvement; our past in that respect has 
been such that no government could honor- 
ably repudiate it. Furthermore, the own- 
ing class have, in the crisis of war, earned 
solid consideration. Indeed, theirs has 
been the chief sacrifice exacted in the 
campaign for food-production—a sacrifice 
which has, in the main, been freely and 
willingly made. During the last year the | 
landlords of England have contributed to 
the cause their tremendous asset of stored 
fertility. # 
“This contribution has been little under- 
stood and, in consequence, little appre- 
ciated. For generations farms in England | 
have been leased subject to stipulations 
against plowing up particular fields. Year 
by year the natural richness of these fiel 
would keep increasing. Long ago the cus- | 
tom had become fixed of selling, occasion- | 
ally for a season, the privilege of arable 
cultivation of such lands. Stored - 
commonly fetched from three to five pounds 
an acre in excess of the straight rental of 
the land, and there are cases where it has _ 
brought as high as fifteen pounds an acre. 
When we set out a little more than twelve 
months ago to produce upon the British 
Isles the greatest amount of food possible, 
we ignored, as we had to, these landlord © 
caches and, declaring lease provisions abro- - 
gated, ordered tenants to plow up those - 
especially desirable tracts, standing ready 
to stay the hand of any owner who might _ 
seek to interfere; tenants made no extra _ 
payments, nor was recompense supplied by 
the government. A free-will offering by 
landlords was enjoined and accepted; in 
effect the government conscripted without _ 
reward or promise of reward a most val- 
uable private possession; and landlords as _ 
a class loyally yielded in good part to that 
conscription. i. 
“TI do not urge this as an argument 
against land nationalization. The point is | 
brought forward more or less incidentally, 
but for the purpose of emphasizing that, 
under the rigors of war, our landowners 
have by no means forfeited a right a | 
remind the rest of the country that imme- 
morially England has encouraged landown- 
ership and land settlement and that, as a 
result of that encouragement, they are 
upon the land and their wealth invested in 
it. To dwell upon the case that landlords, 
in the event of nationalization, could build 
up is not necessary; nor do my objectio 
to nationalization rest solely upon gro 
(Concluded on Page 133) 
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TEADILY, persistently, patiently—round and round go the hands of the world’s watch. Whistles blow 
and industries leap into action. Trains rush through space, ships sail the seas, people eat, work and play, 


and the tick of a timepiece guides them all. 


How important, then, in the scheme of life is the watch. 


How necessary to the smooth-running schedules of efficiency that the watch should be accurate. How easy 
for you to secure, when buying a watch, the world’s master timekeeper—a Waltham. 


By merit only did Waltham win tributes 
from the nations of five continents. Hor- 
ological experts select official watches 
without fear or favor. Calmly and scien- 
tifically they test and compare, looking 
through the surface of a watch into its 
works. It is there they find their answer. 


But they discovered at Waltham their 
true ideal of what a perfect timepiece 
should be—a watch that outclassed in 
precision and reliability even the finest 
offerings of Switzerland, England or 
France. And with their verdict ‘the 
world’s time became Waltham time.”’ 


COLONIAL A 


Extremely thin at no sacrifice of accuracy 
Maximus movement 21 jewels 
Riverside movement 19 jewels 


Visit a jeweler whose name stands for 
the utmost in quality. That is the man 
you desire to patronize, because you 
can depend on the value of any article 
he recommends. Ask him to place in 
your hand for inspection the Waltham 
Colonial A, illustrated on this page. 


Here is a watch as precise as it is rich 
in the simple beauty of its refinement. 
Colonial A is an example of those meth- 
ods of manufacture that have brought 
the world to Waltham for time. Could 
you ask for better reasons why your 
watch selection should be a Waltham? 


THE WORLD’S WATCH OVER TIME 
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Buy Roofing 
With your eyes open 


Whenyou buyready-roofingyoushould  Ru-ber-oid. This roofing is more ex- 


CXIYX MATTIE SEE EI ETY 


bear in mind the following facts: pensive than others. Its quality justifies — | 
its price. On many roofs it has given 4 
There are many kinds of ready-roofing continuous service, without repair, for i: | | 
on the market. over twenty years. : | 
The prices of these run from $1.00 up- If you buy roofing simply from the i 
ward, depending largely on the quality. standpoint of low first cost you are 


Although the quality influences the not interested in Ru-ber-oid. 


price, there is smal] difference If high quality and long service 


in the outside appearance of : 
WA are what you require you should 3 


th fings. 
ese Toonngs buy Ru-ber-oid. 


S928 8202558 FS2568 55060080005 


So you cannot determine quali- The Ru-ber-oid Man appears 


ty by outside appearances alone. onbevery Lolli Reteniae mnt 


You must judge a roofing by 


; vie because the name Ru-ber-oid is 
its price and by the service it 
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often wrongly connected with 
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has given others. mates 
roofings which are as inferior 


There is only one roofing legitt- to Ru-ber-oid in quality as they 
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mately sold under the name of THADE FARK REGUS OF are lower in price. 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY 
Chicago New York Boston 
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(Concluded from Page 130) 
hat would be landlords’ grounds. The sub- 
ect is many-sided, with, to my thinking, a 
reponderance of the argument against the 
adical course. : 
“Bnglish land must be democratized; 
ailing that, nationalization is inevitable. 
\s is well known, extensive tracts of our 
ountry have been, as it were, locked up in 
reat estates, or otherwise held, so that 
andownership with us has been centered 
‘relatively few hands. Although, in large 
aajority, those owners have managed their 
oldings with more care, more unselfish- 
ess, more public conscience than they have 
~ained credit for, none the less the average 
jan in England has not been able to have 
_nd to enjoy his equitable share of the soil. 
‘or years there has been in this country a 
 ersistent agitation to increase the number 
{smallholdings and to make soil possession 
he privilege of the many and not of the 
ow. From this war that national benefit 
aust be exacted; our acreage must be 
pened up so that to it may come, as per- 
-janent settlers, thousands who have been 
waiting chance for escape from our indus- 
‘jal cities. Without provision for a wide 
emocratization of the land we cannot hope 
» lay any lasting policy. 
_ “Jn a measure the result may come about 
_ithout direct legislation. So heavily have 
ae burdens of war taxation fallen upon the 
vealthy that already many owners of siz- 
ble estates have been forced to break up 
aeir holdings and to sell them off, piece- 
jeal, as they could. Even after the war, 
or a long while, the rich will necessarily 
ave to continue to suffer severely in their 
~ocketbooks, and it therefore seems prob- 
ble that considerable tracts will not fail, 
ra generation or more, to keep coming 
ito the market. This tendency toward 
ind democratization needs every support, 
| hd one means by which it may be appre- 
lay furthered is by the manner with 
hich we deal for the ex-service men who 
ay desire farm settlements. 
“That many men now fighting will 
vant, with peace, to get upon the land is 
ortain; exactly how many is uncertain, 
ut the number is great. It goes without 
ying that we desire to hold those men as 
art of our population here and to head off 


ny large emigration to our colonies or to 
-merica. The men will remain if proper 
 rovision can be made for them. Twofold 


_ the problem—where to find the land and 
pon what terms to offer it.” , 


The Glebe Lands 


_“To secure land is not simple but not 
‘possible. Without attempting to famil- 
rize Americans with some of the more 
aotty aspects of land ownership in Eng- 
ind, we have here, among others, two es- 
2cial types of land—glebe lands and lands 
lelding tithes. Glebe lands are owned 
utright by the established church—the 
hurch of England; lands yielding tithes 
e not owned by the church but the church 
»eeives, in whole or in part, the rentals or 
thes from these lands. Further, in refer- 
ice to land yielding tithes, there are at all 
mes heavy arrearages or unpaid rentals 
ue from them; and such arrearages may 


<pressly be exacted in kind—that is, in 
ond. The annual value of glebe lands in 
—ngland is £500,000; their extent, about 
50,000 acres. The annual value of the 
thes is £35,000,000. These two together 
orm the largest source of the Church of 
ngland’s income and provide the livings 
or its clergymen. 
_ “Speaking only for myself—and as a 
yal member of the Church of England, 
so—it is my belief that for the ex-service 
‘en the government should take over all 
ebe lands and should enforce a collection 
kind of all tithes that, upon a given day, 
ay be in arrearage, possessing itself there- 
‘ter of the acreage thus realized. The 
jurech should be compensated, but not 
ith undue liberality. It has been sug- 
ested that settlement might be made upon 
1e basis of what the land, if let as small 
lotments, would bring. 

“The time has not yet arrived when it is 
ell to argue over the merits or demerits of 
us plan. However, it is the most feasible 
sheme of which I know for meeting the ex- 
wrvice man’s all-important problem and 
ill, in the long run, I am convinced, prove 

step of immense service to the church, 
hich has never been able to make itself a 
ighly successful landlord. When the land 
as been secured, I should advocate a form 
f agreement with the new settlers by which 
ey could take possession, with qualified 
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ownership, immediately, and practically 
full ownership in definite prospect. 

“Even if we should want to, I do not 
think that we could in decency offer our 
returning soldiers mere tenancies. In en- 
terprises of every sort, none more than in 
farming, men almost instinctively wish to 
be able to look forward to a day when they 
may become owners. Remove that spur and 
we lose much. We must take natural am- 
bitions into account and scheme accord- 
ingly. Beyond question, a satisfactory 
form of contract can be worked out under 
which the men would begin making certain 
fixed annual payments of amounts approxi- 
mately equaling the normal rents and by 
which, also, responsibility for taxes would 
rest upon them. The annual payments 
might well be extended to cover a long 
period and the men allowed as much as 
thirty-five years in which to work out ulti- 
mate ownership. It would not be necessary 
for the government to finance such an 
operation, for it probably could be ar- 
ranged that the church would receive its 
money as the yearly installments were paid 
the government.” 


Cooperative Movements 


“No look into the future of English land 
would be complete without consideration of 
the incidental or perhaps collateral effects 
of the present food-production drive. Dur- 
ing the last year English farmers have been 
brought together and knitted together in 
anew way. Asaresult there has come into 
existence in our agricultural communities 
a social life different from anything that we 
had before, and more wholesome; and, of 
equal importance, a codperative movement 
among farmers appears to have at last 
gained some real momentum of its own in 
England. Until now the English character 
has never seemed to lend itself to the co- 
operative idea; but under the stress of war 
our agriculturists have come to see codpera- 
tion in a new light; its possibilities have 
been made apparent and its economic ad- 
vantages more forcibly suggested than ever 
before. This may be ascribed to that which 
has been one of the root principles of our 
immediate campaign. From the first the 
Board of Agriculture has sought to make 
the present movement as much as possible 
afarmers’ movement. All of the sixty-odd 
county agricultural executive councils, 
through which the government everywhere 
locally exercises its authority, are composed 
of farmers selected from the districts of 
their own jurisdictions; we here in London 
have hugged the background and have in- 
vested our executives with all the discre- 
tionary power that we could. 

“The plan has proved most wise. It has 
made our war effort for food production, so 
far as the farmers have been concerned, 
practically a codperative war effort under- 
taken by the farmers themselves; it has 
softened animosities at the enforcement of 
many rigorous decrees; it has enabled us to 
escape the danger of seeming to have been 
pampering the farmers. 

““ And now, in conclusion, a word concern- 
ing not the English farmer but the Amer- 
ican farmer; not the future but the grim 
present. Doubtless by this time the Amer- 
ican farmer has been admonished and re- 
admonished that he is to-day, bar none, the 
most important man in the world. The 
battlefield of Europe is, in very truth, the 
wheatfield of America. France’s produc- 
tion last year dropped considerably more 
than half; a further serious drop is certain 
in 1918. Russia is out as a wheat export 
country and so, too, Rumania. Canada, 
her man-power depleted, is off. The Scan- 
dinavian countries can barely harvest for 
their own needs. Italy’s situation is alarm- 
ing. The Argentine crop is always late and 
uncertain. It is only to the American 
farmer that we can look to be saved. 

“And he, in turn, is confronted with a 
remorseless situation. The needs of any 
nation for wheat are greater during war 
than during peace; the world when it fights 
must have more to eat. For him that now 
means that he must provide not only more 
grain for export but more for home con- 
sumption. Threefold, therefore, is the de- 
mand upon him—to meet an appalling 
world deficit in wheat, to meet a foreign 
need greater than ever before, and to meet 
needs of his own countrymen that will 
monthly increase. The task before him is 
titanic and the responsibility immeasurably 
the greatest of all history; for, if the Amer- | 


ican farmer does not find that last sack of _ 


wheat with which the war is to be won, 


TIRES 


AUTOMOBILE 


OKOMO AutTomosiLe 
K Tires stand up manfully 
under the hardest kind 
of usage. They wear, and wear, 
and wear! 
@Kokomo Tires are built to give 
unusual service. Sold ona 5,000 
mile adjustment basis. Kokomo 
Automobile Tires are all-white. 
Smooth and Gridiron treads. 
@The tires used on America’s 
first automobile were Kokomos. 
Long years of tire-building 
experience assure satisfaction. 
Kokomo Inner Tubes are gener- 
ously thick and serviceable. Red 
and gray—standard sizes. Try 
Kokomo Automobile Tires and 


beyond all dispute the German farmer will.” 


KOKOMO 


ALL-WHITE 
SMOOTH - TREAD 
AND GRIDIRON 
AUTOMOBILE 
TIRES 
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. If it happens that there is yet no CaS. 
Dealers: KOKOMO Agency in your vicin- 


ity, write us at once for details of attractive 
agency proposition and name of your distributor. 
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BICYCLE 


HERE are six attractive 
Tires in the Kokomo line 

for 1918. There is variety 
in tread, color and price. 
@You will like the looks of 
Kokomo Tires— but more than 
that you will like the splendid 
service they invariably give. 
@ They have whizzed over roads 
and banged over cobble-stones 
and pavements with American 
boys for almost a quarter of a 
century. 
@They stand the wear and tear 
of youth—severest test of all! 
Ask for Kokomos when you 
are buying tires—and see that 
your new bicycle is Kokomo 
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When he was 11 years of 
age, W. L. Douglas was again 
“bound out” under an agree- 
ment whereby he was to re- 
ceive $5.00 a month in wages 
besides his board and clothes. 
Asa matterof fact, hereceived 
only $10.00 for three years’ 
work, as the agreement was 
verbal, and not considered 
binding. W. L. Douglas ac- 
quired the habit of savingearly 
in life. He is shown above de- 
positing all of his first month’s 
earnings in the bank. Today 
Mr. Douglas is President of 
the Peoples Savings Bank, 
Brockton, Mass. 


Copyright,W.L.Douglas Shoe Co, 
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JWLDOUGLAS 


‘‘THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE”’’ 

‘3 $3: 50 ‘4 ‘4 50 $5 6 $7 & 8 
W. L. Douglas name and the e 
retail price is stamped on the Ry, 
bottom of every pair of shoes & 
before they leave the factory. “ 
The value is guaranteed and 
the wearer protected against 
high prices for inferior shoes. 
You can save money by wear- 
ing W. L. Douglas shoes. The 
best known shoes in the world 

he quality of W. L. Douglas 

product is guaranteed by 
more than 40 years’ experi- 
ence in making fine shoes. 
The smart styles are the 
leaders in the fashion cen- 
tres of America. They are 
made in a_ well-equipped 
factory at Brockton, Mass., i 
by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under the di- 
rection and supervision of experienced men, all work- 


ing with an honest determination to make the best 
shoes for the price that money can buy. 


BOYS’ SHOES 
Best in the World 
$3 $2.50 $2 


he retail prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New 
York. They are always worth the price paid for them. 


CAUTION—Before you buy be sureW. L. Douglas name 
and the retail! price is stamped on the bottom and the 
inside top facing. his is your only protection against 


high prices for inferior shoes. BEWARE OF FRAUD. 
Sold by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 W. L. Douglas 


stores. If not convenient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask 

your local dealer for them. Take no other make. Write for 

booklet, showing how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 
President 

L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO. 

1sé Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 


and 
you can 
have 

it 


Here 


Yet, 
mail 


Post, 
Country Gentleman will expire. 


You'll Want 
More Money this Year 


Beginning at once, you can increase your earnings. 


Just as you want more money, so we want your 
spare time. 


And we offer you our money for your time. 


are the facts: Hundreds of our active field 


workers have left us for service with Uncle Sam. 


during 1918, more than a million and a half 
subscriptions for The Saturday Evening 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and The 


If you can give us your spare time— averaging an 


hour 


a day—you can help fill the places of those 


who have gone, and easily earn for yourself 


An extra $10.00 each week 


We will pay you a liberal commission on each 
subscription you secure, and offer you a salary 
besides. 


You want the money. We want you. Let’s get 
together. 


A post card addressed to The Curtis Publishing 


Company, 338 Independence Square, Philadel- 


phia, 


Pennsylvania, will bring you our offer. 
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THE YELLOW DOG 


(Continued from Page 7) 


directly or indirectly, by German affili- 
ations. Everyone suspected that the air 
was full of subtle Teutonic propaganda. 
Was there, after all, an organized system 
operating in every community? As a basis 
of calculation Walker assumed that there 
was such a system. Its agents were every- 
where. Obviously it would be quite as 
impossible to run them all down as it would 
be to run down the germs of a disease that 
might be in the air. But it would be pos- 
sible to treat the soil in which these seeds 
of sedition were thrown so as to render it 
incompatible with the growth and develop- 
ment and flowering of such seeds. In brief, 
he must sterilize the soil. 


On a quiet side street in Danforth, in a 
house of moderate proportions, lived a man 
who spoke with a broad Scotch dialect, so 
Scotchy, in fact, as to be almost unintelli- 
gible whenever he chose that it should be 
so. The name of this man was Alexander 
Cummings. He was a bachelor, a man of 
culture, who lived alone with oneservant, an 
inarticulate old Chinaman with very large 
ears. Cummings rarely went out in the 
evening and was said to devote all his 
leisure moments to reading; in fact, the one 
notable feature of the establishment was 
the library. 

Nobody seemed to know exactly what 
Cummings’ business was. He had a small, 
dingy office on Beaver Street, not far from 
the Produce Exchange, to and from which 
he commuted every day. His business card 
bore the legend: “‘Commission Broker.”’ 
In Cummings’ office was a section of a rail 
with fishplates and spikes, and on a shelf 
some tall phials containing thickish, vari- 
colored oils. 

Three years before, a destitute German, 
Carl Schneider, had appeared in the office 
of Cummings, told a pitiful story of the 
sufferings of his wife and two small children, 
and made a plea for assistance. Cummings 
sized the man up, found him to be well 
educated and gave him a job. For six 
months Cummings watched Schneider, and 
presently satisfied himself that he was dis- 
creet. For in all that time, though he was 
kept assiduously at work copying old and 
apparently useless records, Schneider never 
once intimated that he’d like to know the 
nature of Cummings’ business. 

One day Cummings said to Schneider: 
“T can’t keep you here any longer just copy- 
ing those old records.’”’ Then, in answer to 
Schneider’s look of dismay: ‘‘But there’s 
a chance for you out in Danforth, keeping 
the books in the grocery store of a friend of 
mine. I’ve already spoken for the job for 
you. There’s a little house down the street 
from me that would just suit you and your 
wife. You can have it at a nominal rent. 
One thing,’ Cummings suggested, “‘you’d 
better change your name from Carl Schnei- 
der to Charles Snyder.’”’ He paused; then: 
“They don’t like Germans out there. But 
so long as you mind your business they’ll 
let you alone. Is it all right?” 

“Really, I’m very thankful. I—I—I 
don’t quite like the idea of changing my 
name,” was as near a protest as Schnei- 
der’d ever made. 

“It’s for the Fatherland. Don’t you 
understand?”” Then: “No better place 
for a good-looking young German than a 
corner grocery store, where foolish, impres- 
sionable women congregate and gossip.” 

Schneider looked at Cummings signifi- 
cantly. 

Cummings opened his pocketbook. “I 
have learned that you are a discreet man, 
Schneider. Here is my card.” 

Schneider took the bit of pasteboard. 
“Rudolf Kreischer,” he read aloud. Cum- 
mings smiled. ‘“‘ You would not expect, my 
friend, to pick up a Scotch blanket and find a 
Dutchman under it, would you?”’ ; 

“Hardly,” was the only comment of 
Schneider, the docile. 

Cummings pondered a bit; then: “I 
have work for you in Danforth; work that 
I cannot do myself.” Laughingly: ‘For 
some time I have been engaged in placing 
clerks in the grocery stores of suburban 
towns.” 

Schneider nodded. 

Cummings puffed his pipe for a bit, then 
observed: ‘‘The soil out there is rich in 
fools, as it is in most American towns. I’ve 
studied it. I can direct you how, when and 
where to sow the seed.”’ 

And so Mr. Charles Snyder and his small 
family moved to Danforth. And Snyder, 
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being clever and obsequious, a nonouie 
sive, likable fellow, under the directi 
of Cummings became a most assiduou: 
subtle and effective sower of the seed 
sedition. 

He was adroit in the selection of h 
audience. To women with sons of drafi 
able age he hinted at the prowess of tk 
submarine. Or to parsimonious men } 
dilated upon the wonderful chance that tk 
low price of securities on the market offere 
for immensely profitable investment. 

““Of course,” he would say, with a shru 
of the shoulders, “‘it’s one’s patriotic dut 
to buy Liberty Bonds, but really the Gov 
ernment doesn’t expect one to put all h 
money in four per cents when he can a 
gilt edges that pay him ten and twelve.’ 

And so on, down the whole gamut. 

On the evening of the day of the smi 
ing of the cheeks of Babbitt by Walke 
Snyder called on Cummings. 

“T have something most interesting 
relate, Mr. Cummings.” 

And in a few excited words Snyder tol 
Cummings what had taken place betwee) 
Walker and Babbitt. But to his surpri: 
Cummings showed no particular interes 
Instead he merely puffed his pipe an 
grunted. 

“He called him a yellow dog,” Snydi 
added. 

“So he was a yellow dog.” Then aft 
reflection: ‘‘A very good term. If the 
weren’t yellow dogs our work would go {i 
nothing. We can’t distribute Germans a 
over the United States, and if we coul 
we couldn’t speak through them. Peop 
would be suspicious. We must spea 
through their own people, whose motivi 
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are beyond question—their yellow dogs, ¢ 
Walker so aptly calls them. They’re fool! 
that’s why they are yellow dogs. Great sc 
in which to sow distrust. See how | 
flourishes, multiplies—like this. One fo 
knows it.’ He held up one finger. “Ty 
fools know it.’”’ He held up two finger 
“What does that stand for—two fingers?| 
Snyder laughed. “Eleven.” 
“Good! Three fools know it.”’ He he 
up another finger. ‘‘What does that star 
for—three fingers?”’ 
““A hundred and eleven,” 
gleefully. 
“That’s the rate we are, with the help | 
the yellow dogs, making soldiers for th 
' 
| 


cried Snyd_ 


Kaiser over here.” 

“Mr. Cummings, you’re a genius!” 

“So you see, every fool we can get to w 
as a mouthpiece against Uncle Sam | 
trumpet in favor of the Kaiser.”’ | 

“But all Americans are not fools,” Sn, 
der protested. 1 

Cummings softly puffed his pipe. “N> 
not all. But we don’t talk through’ tl 
mouths of the smart ones. We whine at 
growl and bark through the yellow dogs 
Cummings paused; then: “You see, wi 
is not only a matter of bullets and bayonet 
it’s a matter of psychology. The mo) 
important thing is the attitude of tl 
people.”” He pointed his finger at Snyde 
‘““That’s why the Americans are more eag 
for news of strikes in Vienna, bread rio) 
in Berlin, the talk in the Reichstag—thi 
for the booming of cannon and the sinkir 
of tanks. 

“Our job now is to keep on boring hol 
in the foundation of the confidence of tl| 
people through the yellow dogs.”’ He thre 
back his head and laughed. “‘ Yellow dogs: 
fools! One fool contaminates another foc 
The fools greatly outnumber the sma 
men, and every fool has a vote. It is on tl 
votes of fools that the congressman mu 
depend for his election; it is to the fools} 
must cater.” 

Cummings puffed his pipe. ‘We cult 
vate all kinds of soil.” He chuckle 
“There’s the yellow dog that hates : 


rich. You’ll hear him howl on the str 
corners from a soap box. He is a fool yello 
dog, otherwise he’d be rich himself. He 
utterly insincere. He envies the very a 
he damns. We get him to yelp to his dow 
at-the-heel greasy auditors: ‘A rich ma 
war!’ ‘John D. has already made ninet; 
five millions out of the war!’ ‘Young Jol 
D. is in the Y. M. C. A. so he can keep é 
eye on the main chance to make more 
Or they say: ‘Colonel Vanderbilt loan 
France forty millions. And he’s in the arn 
to keep an eye on his money!’ Nothing 
too slushy for these yellow dogs to belie 
so long as it’s against the Government.” 
(Continued on Page 137) 
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A Wiremold Ex- 
tension brings 
long needed light 
to the dressing 
table and elimi- 
nates wasteful, 
badly located 
wall and ceiling 
lights. It alsodoes 
away with glare 
and softly shades 
the entire room. 


A Wiremold connection in the 
kitchen prevents damaging the 
lighting fixture and saves steps, 
labor and current by providing 
a place to instantly connect your 
labor saving electrical devices. 


VJ IREMOLD requires only about 
one-third of the steel and costs 
only about one-half as much as the 
electrical conduits of equal capac- 
ity which are commonly used for 
surface wiring. The use of Wire- 
mold conserves the supply of con- 
duit for the many necessary war 
uses where nothing but conduit will 
serve. It makes quicker installations 
possible at a fraction of the expense 
of old methods. Splendid for emer- 
gency office and factory work. 
3700 FEET OF WIREMOLD 
SAVES A FULL TON OF STEEL— 
USE IT WHEREVER YOU CAN. 
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A convenient 
bedside lamp re- 
quires onlya 
fraction of the 
current consumed 
by the average 
ceiling fixture 
and adds much 
to the beauty of 
the room. Wire- 
mold easily proe 
vides for this. 


The washing is done more easily 
and quickly where a Wiremold 
Extension brings a power con- 
nection immediately over ‘the 
machine and a light that pre- 
vents damaging your fine clothes. 


TK 


Economical Home Uses for Wiremold 


Wiremold Extensions Necessary to Wartime Current Economy. 
They Avoid Big Installation Expense, Damage to Walls, and Dirt 
of Old Methods. Make Homes More Convenient and Beautiful. 


O save electricity in the home requires 

that one light should be burned where 

several were used before the war. But if 
you artistically place these lights with inexpen- 
sive Wiremold Extensions, you will not only 
save current but improve your home lighting 
system as well. 


To install Wiremold Extensions, you don’t 
have to disturb your walls or floors at all. First, 
the Wiremold is securely attached to wall or 
ceiling, then wires are pushed through it, con- 
nected, and the job is done—bringing a light to 
you and dispensing with the wastefulness of 
having several serving you from a distance. 


Nor does Wiremold mar your home. It is 
independently decorative in the neutral tone 
enamel in which it is furnished. But if neces- 
sary the casing may be tinted to exactly match 
walls or ceiling, thus making it almost invisible. 


It is a patriotic duty to have enough electrical 
extensions to save all the current you can. 
Call in your local contractor and he will 


give you an idea of the small expense of 
installation—only a fraction of what it 
would have cost you by the old methods. 


With Wiremold, you will use just enough light 
for softly shaded effects, as the old-fashioned 
cluster-chandelier glare is as wasteful as it is 
objectionable. 


You can now place shaded lamps exactly 
where you need them for the soft, tasteful light- 
ing of your home. 


You soon appreciate this restful softness and 
unconsciously form the habit of using less cur- 
rent—because you have connections right where 
you need them, economical and within easy reach. 


Speed Factory Production 


All office and factory lighting should be im- 
proved in wartime by running electric extensions 
to all desks and machines. 

Wiremold Extensions do away with unsightly, 
exposed wires, effect greater economy in elec- 
tricity and increase efficiency in office and factory. 


NEATLY CONCEALS ALL SURFACE WIRING 


Free Books on Wiremold 


If interested in saving current and at the same 
time improving your home, send for ‘‘ WIREMOLD 
IN YOUR HOME” which illustrates its many uses 
and explains how extended electrical connections 
will increase your domestic happiness and comfort. 

Or if interested in increasing the efficiency of your office 
and factory, send for “‘WIREMOLD IN BUSINESS” 


which illustrates its uses for office, factory, warehouse, 
school, store and hospital. 


TO THE ELECTRICAL TRADE: Homes and business buildings 


everywhere are now installing with Wiremold the lor electrical 
connections which have not been put in before bec 
objected to the breaking of walls, dirt and prohibitive ext J 
old methods. Wiremold Extensions not only dispense with these ob- 
jections but SAVE CURRENT AS WELL. 

This Wiremold advertising campaign which is appearing in the leading 
magazines this year is convincing home and factory owners of the wonder- 


ful utility of Wiremold. You will have a greater demand for it. Increase 
your stock to meet this demand. Wiremold is regularly inspected and 
labeled by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. A postal will bring you 
nrices and special order blank; also, our newly compiled catalogue 
“‘WIREMOLD INSTALLATIONS"—showing many actual jobs. 


The American Conduit Mfg. Co. 


Established 1902 
New Kensington, Pa. 


Conduits Company Limited, 
Sole Distributors for Canada, Toronto. 
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ushing the Convenient Button 


y Brings Solid Head- 
to-Heel Comfort 


Rests Every Tired Nerve 
and Muscle 


Not a mere chair! Rather a haven 
of rest, an ever-ready relief from fatigue 


of body and mind. 


Thus have thousands of men and 
women come to regard their Royal 
Easy Chair—the most “popular” piece 
of furniture in the household! 


And the only easy chair made which 
affords the comfort and the convenience 


of the Push Button! 


This is Royal No. 0162 


The World’s Easiest Easy Chairs 


Pushing the button releases the back, which then as- 
sumes any desirable position, where it is securely locked 
upon release of button. Another button pressure and 
the back quietly returns and is automatically locked in 


And yourback. Andlimbs. Youcanentirely relax! But— 
—when you wish to stretch out or to again sit upright, you 
do not have to jump up and fumble with some clumsy 
contraption. Just push the button concealed in right 


original position. 


You can rest in a Royal in any position you desire, 
from upright to full reclining. In every position you are 
comfortably supported. No tensed muscles—no cramps— 
nostrains. Yourheadissupported. Soare your shoulders. 


arm of chair, and the back reclines, or rises, as you desire. 
You don’t have to pull up another chair to rest your legs 
on. Pull out the Leg Rest as shown in use by woman 
above, and Rest—Rest—Rest! 


Leg Rest, or Foot Rest, out of sight when not in use. 


No. 5 Special. No. 6 Special. 


Oak, any finish. Oak, any finish. 


More Than 1000 Different Styles 
Covered in dura. $17.00 to $100.00 fnigacion Walnut, 


Leather = 2 é any. Covered in 
Gmeehth te In attractive designs, both Modern and Period. durable Imitation 
e Luxe $ ; A Gi ‘ Spanish Leather, 
Handsome tapestries, velours, genuine or imitation Equipped with De 

leather. All finishes of oak and mahogany. 


Luxe seat. 
Durable—dependably constructed—absolutely nothing togetout 
of order—will give years of satisfying service. Fully guaranteed. 
Every genuine Royal has the name stamped on Push Button. 


For Sale at Leading Furniture Stores 
Special Inducements Now Offered! 


Go to your dealer today and see a Royal demonstration. Ask - 
about the new De Luxe seat! 

The two SPECIALS shown opposite are beautiful examples 
of Royal quality, and next week, to further introduce Royals, they 
will be offered at Special Prices and Terms by leading dealers 
everywhere. Offer is limited. See your dealer at once. 

Right now, write for FREE booklet, ‘Conscious Rest.”’ It tells 
you a delightful way to see Royals without obligation to buy. 


THE ROYAL EASY CHAIR CO. 


1110 Chicago Street STURGIS, MICHIGAN 


Showing Foot Rest Concealed 


| to make them realize. 


(Continued from Page 134) 

Cummings held up his finger. “And, 
mark you, the dirty crowds in the parks are 
not the only fools!’ When the war started I 
planted a man in a shipyard as timekeeper. 

“My man saw those boys were inclined 
to strike. The only thing that stood in the 
way was their patriotism. So he held up 
the bugaboo that all workingmen hate— 
Wall Street. It wasa Wall Street war. The 
workingman was being exploited for the 
benefit of the stock gamblers. The muni- 
tion makers were rolling up gold by the 
ton.””’ Cummings laughed. ‘‘So they are, 
but the Government takes it all away from 
them to fight this war. We don’t shout 
that fact through a megaphone. What my 
man said didn’t actually cause the strike, 
but it weakened the position of the staunch 
Americans who were opposing it.” 

Cummings paused. ‘‘Handmeamatch.”’ 
He relighted his pipe. “As to the selective 
distribution of the seed, my good friend, 
did you ever study simple business psy- 
chology? Yes? We apply it here. For 
instance, we wouldn’t go to a blacksmith 
shop to sell a piece of silk. By analogy 
we wouldn’t go to Wall Street to preach 
altruism. Wall Street is a fertile field for 
our efforts. That’s where we sow the seeds 
of suspicion. The grouch weed has been 
flourishing there for generations. No 
matter which way the market goes, some- 
body’s hurt. It keeps grinding out depres- 
sion. If the market falls we hint that 
Baruch is short. If it advances sharply and 
catches the bears we urge as a reason the 
silly old chestnut that McAdoo was put in 
charge of railroads by Wilson just so he 


- eould manipulate the stock market for the 


benefit of the American royal family. And 
the yellow dogs of the Street carry it to 
their homes and spread it among their 
neighbors.” 

“But once the Americans do realize 
they’re fools? 

“Once they realize it you and I will have 
to seek new fields of endeavor,’’ said Cum- 
mings quietly. “But don’t worry! No- 
body’s had wit enough to scheme out a way 
And remember, 
Yankee egotism, which we have so assidu- 
ously flattered and developed, is our great 
security.” 

There was one thing Cummings had 
failed to grasp in the American character, 
for, like most Germans, he had judged 
Jonathan by Fritz. There’s an essential 
difference. Fritz has his thinking done for 
him by Herr Professor; Jonathan does his 


| thinking for himself. When Jonathan first 


realized the menace of the Indians, being 
in an almost invisible minority, he didn’t 
try to overwhelm them with much noise 
and bluster. He simply put on his thinking 
cap. A nation with an area of more than 
three million square miles and one hundred 
millions of free people, and wealth beyond 
the dreams of a Croesus, and other things 
too numerous to mention, was the result 
of Jonathan’s putting on his thinking cap. 

Jonathan’s thinking isn’t done by one 
man or a handful of men. Everybody 
_ schemes, invents. There isn’t a village in 
the country that hasn’t some genius who 
_ thinks he can run the war. Every normal 
boy thinks he has something on Edison or 


i] 


_. Graham Bell. Local recognition often makes 


t 


' him a smart Aleck; but some of the most 
enterprising spirits we have started in by 
being smart Alecks. So when the country 
| wakes up and gets a move on, it does so on 


_ the multiple-unit idea. Every car has its 


‘Own motor. That’s why it’s dangerous to 


| tackle a good-natured people that habit- 


‘ually wears its thinking cap. 

_While Cummings was congratulating 
' himself that his system of pin-prick prop- 
‘aganda was far too subtle to be traced to 
‘any one of its innumerable and elusive 
sources there was another shrewd brain, 
not more than four blocks away, that was 
consciously and subconsciously seeking to 
evolve a scheme to locate the elusive in- 


: 


| Sect that was laying the propaganda egg 
and “swat” it. 


As a boy, Walker, even then an econo- 
mist, used to wonder why the titanic energy 
of the air should be put to no more dignified 
Purpose than running a few foolish wind- 


| mills, pulling up a bucket of water now and 


then for a farm hand. Why not make the 
wind plow the fields, instead of rippling the 
grass that doesn’t need to be rippled? And 
the sea, hammering the coast with the force 
of ten thousand Niagaras to no useful pur- 
pose! Why shouldn’t it run electric plants 
all over the land? : 
“Isn’t there some human force,” Walker 
wondered, ‘some force as ubiquitous as 
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the wind, as restless as the sea, that’s going 
to waste, that only needs direction, that 
can be used against this widespread dis- 
ease, yellow dogism?”’ 

Walker was getting warmer every min- 
ute, like the boy in hide and seek, only he 
didn’t know it. But great discoveries are 
often the result of accident. 

And then the blow fell. Jimmy Blakely, 
Widow Blakely’s youngest, had been tried 
by court-martial and sent to prison as a 
deserter. The fact brought the war home 
with awful force to Danforth, for young 
Blakely had been a great favorite. 

“Tt’s yellow dogism that did it!’’ growled 
Walker when he heard of it. “‘The whole 
thing is yellow dogism.”’ 

Right after dinnér he took his hat and 
stick and quickly made his way to the home 
of the little widow. She let him in without 
a word. 

“T know you’ve come to ask me to tell 
you all about it,” she said. ‘‘But I can’t! 
I can’t!’’ She broke down and sobbed. 

Walker put a comforting arm round her 
shoulder and led her toa chair. “I’ve come 
to tell you all about it.” 

She looked at him, surprised. 

“Charley is over there doing fine work 
for Uncle Sam,” he began; “but you were 
worried about him. And you knew Jim- 
my’d have to go, and you’ve had the sub- 
marine nightmare, as all mothers have. 
And what Babbitt said on the train that 
day scared you to death.” 

“Tt did,” she broke in. 

“You made Jimmy run away, didn’t 

She hesitated. 

“Jimmy was too brave a boy —— 

“Yes, I did! I did!” 

“Let me tell the people here that Jimmy 
ran away just to spare you. Then they 
won’t think he was afraid to fight. That’s 
how it was?” 

“You're right,” she said. 

“Why didn’t you testify to that before 
the court-martial?”’ 

“Jimmy was afraid it would get me into 
trouble. But I told him I didn’t mind that. 
Then he told me they’d think he was trying 
to put the blame on me and that it would 
go harder with him.” 

“Will you let me tell them that?” 

She hesitated. 

“Tt’ll set Jimmy right before the people.” 

“Yes, do it! Do it!” 

The same evening Snyder and Cummings 
had a bottle of wine together. ‘‘ You see,”’ 
exclaimed Cummings joyfully, ‘“‘you see 
how it works! There was nothing to the 
story we got out about the sending of that 
transport to the bottom, not a thing—hot 
air. Yet it was grabbed at by hysterical 
men and women, and the result is very 
tangible. A deserter. A manin prison. His 
friends will resent it. Multiply the case of 
young Blakely many, many times, multiply 
the destructive influence of his friends.’”’ He 
held up his fingers. “‘One—eleven—a hun- 
dred and eleven. It will sap the lifeblood of 
Uncle Sam; and every drop of blood you 
take from Uncle Sam goes into the veins of 
the Kaiser.” 

When Walker got home after his inter- 
view with Mrs. Blakely he took his pipe 
and tried to forget his anger in the pages of 
a detective story. He had reached a dra- 
matic climax and his nerves were at high 
tension when there was a quick, sharp ring 
at the doorbell. He went to the door and 
opened it with a jerk. But there was no 
one there. ‘Curious,’ he thought. He 
went back to the library and resumed the 
story. Presently he heard the next-door 
neighbor’s bell and the sound of quick, light 
footsteps. He heard his neighbor come to 
the door. There were no voices. The door 
closed with a bang. 

Walker took his stick and hat and went 
out the rear way. He walked round to the 
front porch and halted behind a great bush. 
In a few moments he saw three small figures 
emerge from the shadow of a big tree and 
make their way to the front gate of his 
neighbor on the left. Cautiously the leader 
mounted the steps, tugged vigorously at the 
bell and quickly retreated. The three boys 
then hid behind another tree. And Walker, 
not far away, recognized in the leader the 
unmistakable figure of “‘Nosey’’ White. 
Neighbor to the left came to the door, peered 
out into the darkness, muttered something 
profane and slammed the door. After much 
gleeful giggling the three boys came out 
from their hiding place, stole down the street 
and into another front yard a block away. 

Walker went into the library and picked 
up his book. But he’d lost interest in the 
story. His thoughts were with the small boy. 
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What every soldier needs. 


* AutoStrop Razor 


HE right razor is as much a part of a soldier’s 
necessary equipment as the right rifle. Any razor 
won't serve under the conditions he will meet over 
there. He must have a self-contained, self-main- 
taining outfit that will be always ready, always de- 
pendable, no matter how far he may be from his 
base, no matter how long he may be away. 
The AutoStrop Razor is its own base of supplies. 
It does not depend on the camp stores for a fresh 
supply of blades every few weeks. It is 


the only razor 
that sharpens its own blades 


You don’t have to take it apart to clean it or to strop 
it. It keeps free from rust and in perfect condition. 
And the twelve blades in the set 
will give at least 500 clean shaves. 


The Military Kit 
complete with 
Trench Mirror——_—_> 


To Dealers 


Write to us for. full 
particulars about our 
30-day approval plan, 
which has proved so 
successful. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co. 
345 Fifth Avenue, New York 


London 
On sale all over the world 


Paris Toronto 
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—as clean as new 
in no time with this new 


Spark Plug Cleaner 


It’s a glass tube with a screw 
socket at the top, that the spark 
plug fits into. 


In the tube are a lot of loose 
steel needles. 


You half fill the tube with gas- 
oline, screw the plug into the 
socket and shake—that’s all. 


The gasoline loosens the car- 
bon, the little flying needles pick 
it off in small particles, and in a 
jiffy your spark plugs are cleaner 
than you could possibly get them 
in the old laborious way. 


The Champion Minute Spark 
Plug Cleaner costs only 75 cents 
($1.00 in Canada) at any garage 
or auto supply store. 


Comes in a neat wooden box 
that packs snugly away in your 
tool case. 


Get one today and make a 
quick, clean job of a long, mean 
one. 

Manufactured by the 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company, 
of Canada, Limited 
Windsor, Ontario 


in LHE GIRLS’ CLUB 
With One Idea: To Make Money 


Would you like to turn your spare minutes into spare money for 
your personal use, as we do? 

The Girls’ Club furnishes its members—teachers, business girls, 
home women alike—with a way to earn extra money in their spare time. 

Any Saturday Evening Post reader may join the Club and share 


in our way of earning money, free of charge. For particulars, address 
The Manager of THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
340 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvan‘a 
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He began to reminisce. He used to play 
ticktack on the local shopkeepers’ windows. 
A bent pin, a string and a pebble. Gosh! 
How mad those shopkeepers used to get. 

“For devilish ingenuity of the teasing 
kind give me the small boy,’’ Walker mused. 
“Everywhere and always full of mischief. 
Everywhere and all at once,” he said aloud. 
He sat up witha jerk. ‘‘By Jove, I’ve got 
it! The small boy—the red corpuscle of the 
country’s blood—the universal policeman— 
everywhere and all at once!’”’ He puffed 
his pipe excitedly. 

For half an hour Walker sat pondering, 
then he took his hat and stick, proceeded 
to Main Street, thence round the corner to 
the moving-picture show. Once there he 
was closeted for fifteen minutes with Hogan, 
the proprietor; and during that fifteen min- 
utes Walker made certain arrangements 
satisfactory to both. 

The next morning on his way to the train 
Walker stopped at the news stand run by 
the father of Nosey White. As he’d ex- 
pected the young hopeful was there in at- 
tendance at the candy department. 

“Alexander,” said Walker. Alexander 
was Nosey’s Sunday-school name. Walker 
noticed a furtive look in Nosey’s eyes and a 
tendency to move away, and hastened to 
reassure him. ‘Alexander, I’m going to 
have a moving-picture show at my house 
to-night, a detective story. How would you 
like to see it? 

“Fine!’”’ said Nosey. 

“T want you to bring all your friends. 
You can let them think it’s your party if 
you like, only bring ’em all!” 

“Yes, sir!’’ said Nosey. 

Nosey having always regarded Walker as 
a gentle, retiring, serious-minded man didn’t 
quite understand this sudden interest in 
him and his friends. Suspecting that a lec- 
ture on the evils of doorbell ringing and 
the like might be introduced under the ca- 
mouflage of a detective story on the screen 
he was noncommittal with the rest of the 
crowd. 

He didn’t propose that they’d have the 
laugh on him for falling into any such trap. 
So he qualified each and every invitation: 
“There may be a lecture stuck away in it, 
but it’s a detective story; an’ there’s sure 
to be refreshments.” 

That night when the last reel showing the 
kid-gloved detective collaring the villain 
with one hand and uniting the hero and 
heroine with the other was run off before 
the delighted crowd of small boys in Walk- 
er’s great parlors, Walker said: “Boys, ina 
few minutes we are going to have some re- 
freshments, but before we do I want to say 
a few words.” 

“A few words” was ominous. Jimmy 
Whelen looked at Will Meeker. Nosey 
prayed away down in his guilty little heart 
that Walker was not going verbally to 
flagellate him and his wicked accomplices. 
His cap was in his pocket, and for strategic 
purposes he had located himself within leap- 
ing distance of the door. So far as his ac- 
cessories, before and after the fact, were 
concerned, they might take care of them- 
selves. 

“Boys,” Walker went on after a proper 
pause, ‘‘I’m going to organize a Junior De- 
tective Society to-night to work for Uncle 
Sam.” 

The boys wriggled in their seats. Little 
curved backsstraightened up, eyessparkled. 
Seeing that his first words had gripped his 
audience, engaged their interest, Walker 
proceeded with his purpose. 

“Boys, how many of you have got broth- 
ers in the trenches?”’ He counted the little 
hands that instantly shot up. ‘‘Seventeen, 
eighteen. Think of it, eighteen young men 
from this place, eighteen that you know of! 
Boys, did you know that there are certain 
persons right here in Danforth that are 
sending the Kaiser bullets to kill your 
brothers?”’ 

The silence that followed indicated that 
they didn’t know it. 

Then up spoke Harry Nichols. ‘‘How 
can they send bullets to the Kaiser, Mr. 
Walker, when we can’t even send tobacco 
to Sam?” 

“‘That’s a very natural question, Harry. 
T’ll tell you how they do it.’”’ He paused, 
then: ‘“‘Boys, do you know why Jimmy 
Blakely, your friend and mine, was put in 
prison?”’ 

“’ Cause he ran away so he wouldn’t have 
to fight,”’ piped up Nosey. 

“Do you know why he ran away?” 

There was a silence. 

“He ran away’’—with emphasis—“‘be- 
cause he was bitten by a yellow dog. Did 
you ever see a yellow dog?” 
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“Hell’s Half Acre’s full of ’em,”’ sai | 
Tom Brennan. i 
“Did you ever see a yellow dog that was” | 

a thoroughbred? ” Walker went on. 
“No—they’re only yellow dogs,” Nosey 
sneered. The question was quite absurd. | 
“You all know what happens to a thor- — 
oughbred when he associates with a yellow 


t 
| 
. 
{ 


dog, don’t you? 

“My bull pup caught the mange from 
Nick Hamilton’s mongrel,” said Jimmy | 
Whelen. 

“Yes, and your bull pup gave it to my 
setter,” exclaimed Snowy Johnson. 

“That’s the way it spreads!” ada ; 
Walker. } 

“But, Mr. Walker, what has yellow dot } 
got to do with the detective busine i 
said Nosey. 3 

“Just this: The kind of yellow dog that \ 
iid Ji immy Blakely was a two-legged yellow, i 

og.’ al 

There was a quick laugh of comprehen 
sion. : 

“Boys,”’ Walker went on solemnly, “this, 
town is in danger from yellow dogs. Re 
member, there are only two kinds of Amers 
icans in ‘this country—true Americans and 
yellow dogs. The true American is heart 
and soul for the United States of America, 
The yellow dog is first aid to the Kaiser.” — 

“But the bullets—how do they get buls 
lets to the Kaiser to shoot our brotheds 
with?” persisted Harry Nichols. 

“Those boys at the Front expect othal 
boys to come over there and help them 
fight, don’t they?” said Walker. > 

Chorus of all but Harry, who thought his. 
question was being evaded, ‘‘ Yes, sir!” -, 

“What’s the matter with you, Harry? | 
Can’t you ketch on or do you just want 
argument?’’ whispered Nosey. “‘T’ll gi 
you a punch in the nose.”’ i 

‘Aw, I only want to know,” shot ba 
Harry. 

Then Walker told the boys why Jimmy | 
Blakely ran away. 

“You see, boys’ ’—he held up anaccentu- 
ating finger —“ the Kaiser’s friends here did _ 
that so Jimmy couldn’t go over and help his 
brother fight. They killed him off over 
here. That’s the way the yellow dogs send 
the Kaiser bullets, Harry.” e 

The boys nodded to one another compa 
hendingly. 

Walker turned to Nosey. ‘‘Now the 
only way to run the yellow dog down is to | 
be a good detective. Nose him out. Swat | 
him! Let me describe the yellow dog defi- 
nitely. Then you boys can spot him when | 
you see him. Any man that says anything 
against the Government that he can’t back 
up is a yellow dog. There are two kinds— | 
the noisy and the silent. Anyone can spot | 
the first the moment he opens his mouth. 
Some of them yelp, but most of them whine. 

“The yellow dog of the yelping species 
always yelps his glee at any news against 
the Allies, with an ‘I told you so,’ ‘We | 
would go into it’ air. Do you know that 
variety, boys?” » 

A dozen hands shot up. | 

“Babbitt, the feller you swatted!” cri i 
Nosey White. : | 

Walker grinned. i 

“The yellow dog of the whining species 
is always doubtful of winning, gloomy, talk- 
ing long war, high taxes, afraid the Govern- 
ment’ll go broke—won’t be able to pay off — 
its bonds, coal twenty dollars a ton before 
we get through with it, food way up, amg 
all that sort of thing. 

“The yellow dog a the silent species is 
harder to recognize. He doesn’t commit 
himself by howling or yelping. He’s the 
man who doesn’t jump to his feet in a thea- | 
ter as if he were proud of the Star-Spangled 
Banner, or the man who doesn’t applaud 
our boys when they march past, or take off 
his hat to the flag. He’s the fellow that 
eats meat on the sly on meatless days. Or — 
he’s the vulgar dog who ostentatiously feeds, 
not eats, in the cafés, when every expensive — 
dish he orders is a slap i in the face for Uncle 
Sam. When you see such a creature as that 
eating meat ona meatless day you can im- 
agine your brother in the trenches going f 
hungry to defend that man. Remind him ° 
that he’s taking food out of your brother's | 
mouth, Whenever you see him kick him.” 

Walker held up a small yellow package. | 
“T’ve got some cards of definitions here. | 
I’m going to give you some. I want you to 
study them carefully, and when a definition © 
applies to any man you see you'll know | 
he’s a yellow dog. Spot him!” ” 

He passed the cards round. a | 

‘Now I suggest this: Call yourselves the — 
Boy Detectives of America. Make every { 

; (Continued on Page 141) 4 
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BALDWIN 


Pianos and Player-Pianos 


The Baldwin Piano 


The most artistic piano that can be 
produced. Highest awards at Paris 
and St. Louis. Grands and uprights. 


The Ellington Piano 


A moderately priced instrument of 
unusual artistic excellence and un- 
surpassed durability. Grands and 
uprights. 


The Hamilton Piano 
Built to give complete satisfaction 
in the average home, yet selling at 
a very reasonable figure. Grands 
and uprights. 


The Howard Piano 


The low-priced instrument of known 
quality. Thoroughly dependableand 
within the reach of all. Uprights. 


The Manualo 


The player-piano that is all but 
human. Available in any one of the 
above Baldwin-made instruments; 
also as an electric player. A wide 
range of prices depending upon the 
price of the piano. 


Let The House of Baldwin show you 
how-you can procure at once without 
inconveniencing yourself in any way 
the instrument of your choice. Write 
to nearest address today for descriptive 
literature and complete information. 


Che Baldwin Piano Co. 
. . . 142 W. Fourth Street 


1111 Olive Street 

665 Fifth Avenue 

1636 California Street 

San Francisco ... .310 Sutter Street 
Indianapolis. . . . 18 N. Penn’a Street 
Louisville . . . .521 S. Fourth Avenue 
1911 Elm Street 


THE 


fires dhe ain 
of 1862, the 


MELODEONS from The House of Baldwin 
supplied the instrumental music for many of the 
“singing school”’ classes of the early days. 


REED ORGANS from The House of Baldwin 
were treasured possessions of many of our great- 
grandparents. 

SQUARE PIANOS from The House of Baldwin 
did much to make this country famous years 
ago for the wide-spread ownership of musical 
instruments among families of modest means. 


UPRIGHT AND GRAND PIANOS from 
The House of Baldwin kept pace with and stim- 
ulated the growth of musical appreciation in 
this country. The whole world recognized their 
superior quality when it conferred upon them 
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ina school days 
Ouse of Baldwin has 


been providing Music for the Nation. 


the highest awards at the Paris 
and St. Louis Expositions. 


PLAYER-PIANOS from The House of Baldwin 
marked the evolution of the automatic piano 
from a mere machine to a real musical instru- 
ment responsive to the musical feeling of the 
performer. The Baldwin-made Manualo is giv- 
ing thousands of people the joy of actually 
playing the piano. 

CONCERT GRANDS from The House of 
Baldwin have been essential factors in acquaint- 
ing the American Public with the musical powers 
of such geniuses as Levitzki, De Pachmann, Sem- 
brich, La Forge, Bachaus, Alda, Scharwenka, 
Brown and Amato. 


Today, more than ever before, 


Che House of BALDWIN 


PIANOS AND PLAYER-~PIANOS 


are providing music for the Nation and for the world. 


Five immense factories at Cincinnati and 
Chicago are running at capacity to meet the 
demand. Practically every part entering into 
every instrument is made in these factories. 

Five organizations of expert piano builders, es- 
sentially American in their personnel and imbued 
with the Baldwin progressiveness and the Baldwin 
sense of responsibility, are striving to make their 
respective products the best values to be had. 


Tremendous output is keeping cost to the 
minimum so that despite rising prices of all 
commodities Baldwin-made instruments are still 
within the easy reach of every music lover. 

Nine selling divisions with headquarters in 
leading metropolitan centers are providing even 
and quick country-wide distribution of Baldwin 
products and are preserving the close contact be- 
tween buyer and manufacturer that has been the 


animating spirit of the Baldwin selling policy. 

Over fifteen hundred leading dealers covering 
the entire country are making it easy for any 
prospective buyer anywhere to investigate and 
own any instrument in the Baldwin line. 

Import agents in forty foreign lands are find- 
ing a continually growing appreciation of Baldwin 
policy and Baldwin value, and hundreds of 
orders are awaiting the end of the war for ship- 
ment abroad. 

Five complete lines of instruments are meet- 
ing the requirements of every taste and every 
purse— Baldwin, Ellington, Hamiltonand Howard 
Pianos, and the Manualo Player-Piano, ranging 
from uprights selling at the lowest price for 
which dependable instruments can be produced 
under the most favorable conditions to the most 
artistic concert grands conceivable. 
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ook-ut these Shoes 


— distinctive in character — authoritative in style — dependable in quality — equitably priced 
— the sort of shoes most men prefer 


wee ee 
SE ee 


Made in Tony Red 
(Style No. 711) 
Dark Tan Russia Calf 
(Style No. 700) 
and Gun Metal 
(Style No. 671) 


—— $7 to $10 ——_ 


DEALERS: Are you increasing your volume of 
business? dre you selling more shoes to a greater 
number of people? Whatever your answer, Yes or 
No, consider the Ralston line for more business. With 
national advertising and individual-dealer, help-sell 
co-operation, we add the force to your business that 
makes good shoe selling easy. Ralston Shoes are 
CARRIED IN STOCK. Write for our proposition 
and the Ralston “‘Salesmaker.” 


T doesn’t pay to buy shoes on the hit-or-miss 

method. Prices in themselves are not a de- 

pendable criterion of values. Nor is it safe 
to rely wholly upon your eyes when you purchase 
shoes. Even a cheap, inferior shoe can be ‘‘doc- 
tored up” to look presentable umfz/ it 1s worn. 


You may purchase a shoe because you like its 
looks, but you judge that shoe by the way it feels 
and wears and holds its shape. If you are willing 
to apply at the time you purchase your shoes the 
same value-standard by which you will later judge 
them, if you are really seeking the utmost in style, 
fit and wear, you will find 


— your kind of a shoe 


The minute you put your feet into 
Ralstons, you fee/ their comfort. Your dread 
of new shoes is gone in a flash; for Ralstons 
need no breaking in. Ralston comfort and 
Ralston service that make for cheerfulness, 
efficiency and economy can be easily demon- 
strated by your trying on Ralstons and wear- 
ing them. 


One reason why Ralstons give extra 
wear is because they fit properly—no strain on 
any part. Poor fitting shoes can’t hold their 
shape; poor fitting shoes soon go to pieces. 
Ralstons are made to fit. No chafing at the 
heel, no pinching at the toes, snug around the 
instep —that easy, restful feel all over. 


Ralston Shoes are reasonably and equitably 
priced. We could not make them for less and 
maintain the Ralston standard of quality upon 
which both your satisfaction and our reputa- 
tion depend. 


Forty years of shoemaking experience and 
square dealing are back of every pair of Ralstons. The 
proof, however, that Ralstons measure up to our claims 
and your expectations is in the shoes themselves. Have the 
Ralston dealer fit you. Put Ralstons to the test. 


If you do not happen to know the name of the 
Ralston agent in your neighborhood, write us for it. 
At the same time we will send you our latest style 
book in which you will find helpful suggestions in 
selecting and caring for your kind of a shoe. 


RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 


CAMPELLO (BROCKTON), MASS. 
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(Continued from Page 138) 
boy you know a detective to work for Un- 
cle Sam to run down the yellow dog. I 
want you, Alexander White; and you, 
Harry Nichols; and you, Tom Brennan; 
and you, Jimmy Whelen; and you, Harold 
Wetherbee; and you, Phil Hammond, to 
take charge, organize. Use your own wits; 
only begin operations at once. Report to 
your leaders and they’ll report to me. 

“Now, boys, let everybody know you’re 
ona yellow-dog hunt. Above all, don’t be 
afraid! If you hear a man say something 
against the Government you go right up 
and ask him: ‘How do you know?’ He’ll 
be seared, just as Babbitt was. He’ll shift 
it to somebody else. You go to the man he 
shifts it to and ask him where he got it. 
Tell him your brother’s in the trenches. It’s 
your business to find out. He’ll get scared. 
| He’ll pass you along to somebody else. 
_ Then you report to me.” 

Walker, in setting the small boy to fight 
yellow dogism in Danforth, had reckoned 
somewhat without his host. He had for- 


gotten that the small boy is very much of a 
firecracker; he’s apt to go off with a bang 
after a very short preliminary sizzing. He 
_ is direct in his methods; he must see imme- 
diate results. Above all things, the small 
boy loves the trumpet and calcium route. 

On the second night after the noteworthy 
| moving-picture party Walker had retired to 
his library after dinner when he heard the 
distant strains of the most preposterous 
music. In astonishment he went out onto 
'the front porch. He observed that his 
neighbors, as far as the eye could reach, were 
gathered on their front porches, too, looking 
down the street in the direction of the noise. 
Walker had once attended a Chinese thea- 
ter and heard the musicians. He had been 
when a boy at a horning in the country, a 
thing blasphemously discordant. But this 
was neither Chinese band nor horning. It 
was too awful for either. 

In the distance was a line of bobbing red 
torches and great squares of light. Walker 
wondered what the latter could be. Evi- 
| dently the procession was coming his way. A 
sudden apprehension touched his super- 
| sensitive soul. On came the torches, sway- 
ingand bobbing. And now the great squares 
of light that had perplexed him proved to 
be illuminated banners. There was no ap- 
| plause from the onlookers on the stoops as 
the procession passed. 

Walker’s apprehension deepened as he 
noted that the shadowy figures bearing the 
torches and banners were diminutive. Pres- 
ently he could read the first banner, which 
was borne by Nosey White: 


Boy DETECTIVES OF AMERICA 
Were Out AFTER THE YELLOW Doc 


If Walker hadn’t known what was up he 
would have suspected that someone had 
lost a mongrel pup and that the boys had 
adopted this preposterous way of finding it. 

“Tt must be rather confusing to the 
‘neighbors—that first banner,’’ he mused. 

__ Walker was not prepared for the second 
banner, which the boys had been carrying 
‘somewhat askew, and now, as they ap- 


proached his porch, squared round to face 
/him. It was evidently designed for his edi- 
‘fication and was a staggering blow to the 
' super-modest Walker, who had hoped that 
_ the egotism of the boys would prompt them 
_to arrogate to themselves all credit for 
‘the patriotic enterprise. The banner was 
_ proudly carried by Phil Hammond and Har- 
old Wetherbee, sons of fellow commuters, 
and bore in blazing letters: 


| Aubert T. WALKER Is OUR BELOVED LEADER 


5 


' Walker gripped the rail of the porch and 
‘breathed hard. On came the procession, 
made up of several small groups, each 
bearing a banner. Walker noted that the 
‘inscriptions on the banners had been sug- 
| gested by the cards of definitions he had 

given the boys and that they elucidated 
| yellow dogism in a most comprehensive 


- and detailed way: 


ALL YELLOw Docism Is MaApr IN GERMANY 


THIS IS AN AMERICAN TOWN 
WE’RE BEHIND THE GOVERNMENT 
SWAT THE YELLOW Doc 


We're tHe Boy Derectives or Our Town 


THERE May BE YELLOW Docs IN DANFORTH BUT 
THERE Aw’? Any YELLOW Pups 


Tue YELLOW Dog May Have His Day But THIS 
: Arn’? It 


Tr A Man TALkKs AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT AND 
Can't Back Up Wuar He Says Hn’s A YELLOW 
* ; Doe 


a 
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THE MEANEST YELLOW Doc OF THE LOT IS THE ONE 
THAT STANDS BY AND Hears His Country ABUSED 
WITHOUT PROTEST 


FREE Speecu, YEs! 
FREE Ligs, No! 


WaicH WouLD You RATHER BELIEVE 
UNCLE SAM OR THE KAISER? 


Any MAN WHO TELLS THE GOVERNMENT ABOUT ITS 
FavuLts AND How 10 CorRRECT ’EM IS ITS FRIEND 
ANY MAN WHO TELLS THE GOVERNMENT ABOUT ITS 
FAuLts JUST TO DISCOURAGE IT IS A YELLOW Doc 


ANYBODY THAT SAYS COLONEL VANDERBILT LOANED 
FRANCE Forty MILLIONS I8 A YELLOW Doa 
He Ar’? Gor THat Mucu 


THE INcoME-Tax DODGER 
Is A YELLOW Dog 


Any Man Tuat Won’t Buy A Bonp Isn’r WILLING 
TO Pay His SHARE OF THE EXPENSES OF OUR BROTHERS 
IN THE TRENCHES WHO ARE RISKING THEIR LIVES 
FIGHTING FOR HIM 
Can ANY YELLOW DoG BE YELLERER’N THAT? 


Anypopy THaT Says U.S. Bonps AIN’T THE SAFEST 
INVESTMENT IN THE WORLD 
Ask Him How Hr Knows 
Ir He Can’? ANSWER YOU 
Hr’s A YELLOW Doa 


Every CALAMITY HOWLER 
Is A YELLOW Dog 


Anysopy THaT Says ANYTHING THAT GIVES THE 
GERMANS A CHANCE TO WRITE HoME AN’ Say THIS 
AIN’T A POPULAR WAR 
IS A YELLOW Doa 
Ty’s Popular AN’ THEN SOME 


Ir You Hear A MAN Say He’s GLAD THE TUSCANIA 
Was SUNK 
Don’t ARGUE WITH Him! 
ASSAULT Him! 


AnyBpopy WHO TALKS PEACE BY COMPROMISE 
Is A YELLOW Doa 

JUDAS Mapp A 50-50 PEACE WITH THE DEVIL 

TiverYBoDY KNows WHERE JUDAS Gor OFF 


Our BELOVED COUNTRY IS IN DANGER 
Nopopy put A YELLOW Dog WILL OBSTRUCT THE 
ANTI-YELLOW-DoG MOVEMENT IN DANFORTH 


Presently came the following zodélogical 


anomaly: EVERY SCARED CaT 


IS A YELLOW Doa 


At the tail end of the procession was a 
huge banner, overtopping all others and 
inscribed as follows: 


OvER HERE 
By ALEXANDER (NosEY) WHITE 


While our boys are in the trenches 
Fighting muck and boche and stenches 
Over there, 
He is loafing on park benches 
Over here, 
Talking queer, 
Yellow dog. 


Or he sits in a saloon 
Over here, 
Drinking beer. 

And he’ll sneer 

At the boys that we hold dear, 
Yellow dog. 


While the foeman we attack 
Over there, 
He would bite us in the back 
Over here. 
With his cash he’ll be a miser, 
Won’t buy bonds to beat the Kaiser, 
And he’ll sneak, assault and lie, sir, 
Yellow dog. 


Yes, he’ll yelp and whine and bellow, 
Will the dog that we call yellow, 
Over here. 


Plumb in front of Walker’s gate Nosey 
gave the word, and the line of marchers 
halted. The combined strains of a tin fife, a 
mouth organ, a jews-harp, an accordion 
and a snare drum, each struggling with a 
patriotic air of its own—the drum coming 
the nearest to hitting it off—ceased. Then: 
“Right about! Face!’”” The Boy Detec- 
tives swung round. After a moment’s pause 
Nosey shouted: ‘‘Three cheers for the 
Honorable Albert T. Walker, the Chief of 
the Boy Detectives of America!”’ 

The cheers were given vigorously. Then 
from down the line came: ‘Speech! 
Speech!” 

Walker noted that many of the neigh- 
bors had left their front porches and were 
sauntering down the walk toward his porch. 
It was a trying moment for him. The whole 
thing seemed grotesque. But when he 
looked into the enthusiastic faces of the 
boys the spirit of the thing swept over him. 


He stepped out into plain view, cleared his | 
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HOSE who know the perfect 


, privacy of the noiseless closet must 
consider the obsolete loud-flushing 
toilet an offense against good taste. 


Bre es: POTTE slaps oe 
siLENT S/-WELCLO 


operates silently. It cannot be heard outside the bathroom. It is 
self-cleansing and sanitary. It is designed to prevent clogging and 
constructed with a view to saving plumbers’ bills. Point for point 
it supersedes the best loud-flushing toilets made, being unequalled 
either in appearance or sanitary qualifications. 


CLOSET 


Evenly glazed vitrified china is non-porous and immune to corrosion. 
Sedimentwill not adhere toits glossy, self-cleansing surface,and under 
ordinary conditionsand normalcare it will notdiscolor with years of use. 


The reputation of THE TRENTON POTTERIES COM. 
PANY’S ware for excellence in mechanical construction, quality 
and design entitles these products to first consideration. The cost 
of installation is no greater because of that quality; the plumbing 
maintenance is less. We are using the best materials as always, 
employing experienced and skilled workmen. Sanitation and good 
health require the best plumbing fixtures—not the cheapest. 


A copy of our book “Bathrooms of Character” B-5 will be of great help to 


those interested in home betterment or in building a new home. Write for it. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES CoO, 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


Si-WEL-€LO SUPERIORITY 


One feature of the SI-WEL-CLO is the care taken to furnish only the finest quality seat 


—no exposed metal parts. Either white or mahogany. Another feature is the china 
connection between tanke and closet—never corrodes or tarnishes. Consider 


( © _ these other features besides that of quiet operation. 
@ ‘ ’ 


© 


chest yee Pacinary Eyes of, Seal and Water Trapway 
Water Surface (Represented by solid black) 


The Silent Si-wel-clo has other advantages 
besides its quiet operation. It has a much 
deeper water-seal—guard against sewer gas ; 
a much larger trapway, preventing stoppage ; 
and a syphon auxiliary, which causes the 
closet to flush more rapidly and positively. 


(Represented by solid black) 
The fouling surface in a water closet is but 
one difference between a scientifically con- 
structed bowl (the Si-wel-clo) and the or- 
dinary type. The bowl of the Si-wel-clo is 


always clean and free from soil. 
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$50 and 
$85 


A MASTERPIECE 


of Swiss Art in Watchmaking 


Louis XV Model, Gruen Verithin Watch 


if ESIGNED in the characteristic 

style of Louis XIV, a period when 
beautifully-decorated and exquisitely- 
fashioned timepieces were created, this 
distinctive. 


new model is unusually 


It has a plain center back, daintily- 
chased bevel edges, and a handsomely- 
chased dial decorated with raised gold 
numerals. Or it can be' had with the 
pat. Louis XIV platinized raised gold 


numeral dial. 


The movement is made 
in Madre-Biel, Switzer- 
land, by the best modern 
SWIss craftsmen, many of 
them direct descendants of 
the old masters. It is 
made with 17 Ruby jewels, 


Se, 


is guaranteed. 


cases, up to $225, 


Gruen watches 1s confined. 


The shortness of staff makes 
watch more durable 


ROEN 


Toronto, Ontario. 


=I Verithin Watch 


The most beautiful watch in America” 


which you should set to work. ‘‘Time 


» 
Onion Suits 


= = You are perhaps too busy to have any “‘spare time.” 
Will You Sell Us 5 Minutes ? But there are many 5-minute intervals in your day 
is money.” You have the time; we have the money. Will you sell? 
Address THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 341 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Your favorite style 
in a knitted fabric 


Now you can get the,cut and roominess you 
want, in a feather-weight knitted suit that sim- 
ply can’t get clammy, sticky and uncomfortable. 

The Lastlong flat-knit fabric absorbs perspira- 
tion and helps keep the body cool and dry. 

An athletic style Lastlong Union Suit weighs 
but six ounces and for real summer comfort is 
preferred by thousands of men who don’t like 
woven cloth underwear. 


TRADE MARK 


Made in athletic and other styles, in your 
proper trunk and chest sizes. Popular prices. 


Ask your dealer to show you 
Lastlong Union Suits 


The Lastlong label on the neck is your cue 
to quality—look for it. 
Write for booklet and swatch of fabric. 


Lastlong Underwear Co. 
349 Broadway New York 


is adjusted to five positions, to tem- 
peratures and to isochronism; accuracy 


In ultra-quality gold-filled, No. L14, 
S50;te in l4-kt., No. L144, $85. Others 


with precision movements and 18-kt. 


Obtainable only through one of the 
1200 Gruen jeweler agencies—the best 
in every locality—to whom the sale of 


_ The Gruen Watchmakers’ 
Guild, Dept. B-2, “Time 
oop wa ETA Hill,’’ Cincinnati, Ohio. 
aS ' Workshops, “Time Hill” 
Sor . | and Madre-Biel, Switzer- 
land. Canadian Branch, 


JASTLONG 


FEATHERWEIGHT - - FLAT-KNIT 
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throat in a hollow way, and with the blood 
hot in his face and a new kind of life pulsing 
in him, shouted: 

“Boys, I’m with you! You're all right. 
What you’ve got on your banners there is 
the right thing. Now, go to it! Spot the 
yellow dog, then swat him! I’m proud to be 
your leader! Go to it!” 

And the procession proceeded. 

An hour later Chief of Police Kidder 
called on Walker. 

“We can’t allow this, Mr. Walker,”’ he 
said; ‘‘not for a minute!” 

“Have a cigar, chief,’ said Walker. 
Then, when they had lighted up: ‘‘Can’t 
allow what?” 

“This noisy procession business.’ 

“Why don’t you stop ’em, then?” 

“T came to you because’’—he chuckled— 
“you're their beloved leader.’ 

Walker knew that he held an ace, but he 
let the chief go on. 

“Well?” 

“You're aiding and abetting them.” 

Walker, in order to play his ace with 
more emphasis later on, adopted the con- 
ciliatory. 

“Tt’s only boyish enthusiasm.” 

The chief became austere. ‘‘Neverthe- 
less, they’ve got to stop it.’ 

“But why? The boys are out after yel- 
low dogism. It’s a good thing they are.” 

“Tt’s against the law to parade without 
a permit.” 

“Why don’t you give ’em a permit?” 

“To befrank, Mr. Walker, there are lots of 
law-abiding foreigners. Their feelings ——” 

Walker jumped to his feet. ‘‘To hell with 
their feelings! What about our feelings?” 

“That’s all very wellfor you, Mr. Walker; 
but I, as chief of police, am between the 
devil and the deep sea.” 

“So is Uncle Sam between the devil and 
the deep sea—he’s got the enemy in front 
ot him and a lot of white-livered skunks be- 

ind.” 

The chief didn’t relish the insinuation. 
“Look here, Mr. Walker, I don’t allow any 
man to tell me my a 

At this point Walker played his ace. 
“Read this card—Paragraph Four.” 

And Paragraph Four was: ‘‘ Our beloved 
country is in danger from yellow dogism. 
Nobody but a yellow dog will obstruct the 
anti-yellow-dog movement in Danforth.” 

3 Well?” said the chief roughly, “‘ what of 
ioe 

“You're a good policeman and—a good 
politician. Think it over.” 

The chief wagged his head. ‘‘ Politics 
don’t influence me. They’ve got to stop 
this business, that’s all.” 

“That’s all right, chief,’ said Walker 
pleasantly. ‘“‘Have a fresh cigar.” 

The chief continued to puff the butt he 
held in his teeth, but he took the proffered 
fresh weed and stuck it in his waistcoat 
pocket. 

“Good night!’’ he grunted. 

“Good night, chief.’’ 

“The color of his hide’s beginning to 
turn,’’ muttered Walker as he returned to 
the library. 

On his way back to headquarters the 
chief noticed the approach of the Boy De- 
tectives with their noise and torches. He 
turned to the right, made a detour through 
a dark street, and came out onto Main 
Street again far in the rear of the procession. 

“Did you fix Walker, chief?” said the 
captain. 

“Oh, yes. Walker explained. They’re 
only some small boys out on a lark. That’ll 
be all right. Don’t get mixed up with it.” 

“T’ve a hunch that’s the wisest course,” 
said the captain. 

“Boys,” said Nosey White, when the 
procession was about to disband, “‘we’re go- 
ing to put Danforth on the map as a one 
hundred per cent American burg!” 

Nosey had acquired a number of sound 
colloquialisms from the commuters who 
bought papers at his father’s stand at the 
depot. Also he had learned the point of 
view of anumber of those gentlemen through 
their comments on the news as they scanned 
the headlines in the morning. Already in 
his patriotic little heart he had resented the 
attitude of many, and had spotted the most 
prominent pessimists. With true juvenile 
perspicacity he noticed that the loudest- 
mouthed pessimists usually had a little ring 
of satellites or toadies, whose principal busi- 
ness it was to acquiesce. 

“Spot the main croaks, fellers,’’ he ad- 
monished. “Get after ’em. Slip ’em the 
yellow card. If we can shut them up the 
other fellers are easy. Another thing,’’ he 
admonished: “always be polite—polite but 
firm. Don’t tackle anybody in a noisy way, 
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like a fresh Aleck trying to get in the spot- 
light. Just go up quietly to a man when 
you hear him say anything mean about the 
Government and ask him, ‘How do'you 
know?’” ; 

“Say, that’s a good slogan,” said Harold 
Wetherbee. ‘“‘ How do you know?’” 

“Tt squares with the detective game, all 
right,’’ said Nosey. 

The first effect of the blatant torchlight 
procession with its suggestive banners was 
amusement. The Danforthers treated it 
flippantly. No one applied the definitions 
to himself. But each one could see how one 
of these banners fitted one or more of his 
neighbors. There wasa good deal of friendly 
chaffing among the commuters next morn- 
ing. Brown twitted Jones and Jones passed 
the buck to Robinson and Robinson pushed 
it along to Smith. Men began to ask each 
other in fun: “Are you a yellow dog?” 
“What heading do you come under? Tax 
Dodger? Scandal Monger? Passive Lis- 
tener?’’ Each began unconsciously to take 
stock of himself. He had long since begun 
to take stock of his neighbor. And as each 
one took stock of himself he grew more and 
more sensitive to flippant innuendo. Had 
someone taken stock of him, he wondered, 
as he had taken stock of his neighbor? 

The “income liar’? admonition was the 
most general in its application. One had 
left off various items. Another had exag- 
gerated his expense account in a way that 
he felt the Government wouldn’t be able to 
detect, but still was apprehensive. Still 
another had made the plea that he’d lost 
important data and would have to make a 
general statement. 

A. D. Jones was the first definite victim. 
Jones was a stock speculator. ‘Bah,’ he 
said one evening at the news stand—there 
had been a rise in the market and Jones was 
a chronic bear—“‘it’s those dollar-a-year 
boys. down in Washington. They’re mixed 
up with McAdoo. They’re all on the make.” 

Harold Wetherbee chanced to be stand- 
ing by. He construed Jones’ remark as an 
insinuation against the Government. So 
Jones was startled by a little piping voice 
at his elbow: ‘‘How do you know?” 

“Know what?” he said, looking down at 
his youthful cross-questioner. 

“How do you know the Government’s 
doin’ it?”’ 

“What do you mean?” 

““My brother’s in the trenches,’’ said 
Harold, adhering literally to printed in- 
structions. 

‘‘What’s that got to do with it?” said 
Jones, amused. 

Harold stuck out his chest. He had an 
audience and he was a natural-born smart 
Aleck. ‘‘It’s my business to see the Govern- 
ment’s run honest.” 

“Who says it isn’t: run honest?” 

“Yousay so. If those dollar-a-year boys 
down in Washington is on the make that 
ain’t honest, is it? That’s why I want you 
to tell me how you know, so’s I can report.” 

“Oh, forget it!” 

“Not much I won’t forget it!’’ Harold 
went on, raising his voice. ‘‘How do you 
know?” } 

“There, there! I don’t know. Now you 
forget it.” 

Harold looked all round, then: “Any 
man that says a thing against the Govern- 
ment he can’t prove is a yellow dog.” 

Everybody within the sound of the Boy 
Detective’s voice laughed right out at 
Jones. 

“Ugh!” grunted Jones disgustedly, pick- 
ing up his paper-and starting for home. 

When Jones got home he found a yellow 
ticket in his side pocket. He was about 
to tear it up, but thought better of it. In- 
stead he read the definitions. > 

“T’ll pass this along to Reynolds. The 
third definition hits him.” 

Definition Three was: “Any man who 
says the Government won’t be able to 
pe the interest on its bonds is a yellow 

og.”” 

“That’s his favorite song. I'll under- 
line it.” : 

Next morning Jones’ voice was not so 
noticeable in the smoker. He pretended to 
be absorbed in the financial news. But 
that device didn’t work. The whole com- 
muter fraternity had been put wise over- 
night. Jones had the distinction of being 
the first yellow dog spotted in Danforth, 
and he was made to realize it. The ques- 
tion was hurled at him: “Hey, Jones, how 
do you know?” A roar of laughter. | 

Jones thought to take refuge in sulking. 
Then his tormentors took another tack. 
“Say, Smith,” said Robinson, “did you 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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(Continued from Page 142) 
know that Wilson was boosting stocks just 
to squeeze the bears?” 

“How do you know?” said Robinson; 
and all the boys laughed, keeping their 
eyes on Jones. — 

All the way into town Jones sulked. 
But there was a curious reaction taking 
place in him, and he took a deep satisfac- 
tion in slipping the card he’d prepared into 
the side pocket of Reynolds’ coat as he 
crowded past him at the ferry. Reynolds 
had been one of Jones’ chief tormentors. 

When Brigham, who was watching the 
blackboard at the opening, remarked in a 
sympathetic tone, ‘‘McAdoo is still after 
the bears,’”’ Jones simply said ‘‘Oh, rats!’’ 
and turned away. Brigham was amazed. 

“What’s the matter?’ he exclaimed. 
“Everybody knows Washington’s playing 
the market!”’ 

“But how do they know?” said Jones. 

“How do you know?” was the chorus 
that greeted Jones at the end of the smoker 
that evening, by all but Reynolds—for 
Reynolds himself was emerging from goat- 
hood into sheephood. 

Jones hesitated, set his jaw hard, then 
said: ‘‘There’s one thing I do know: I 
own Liberty Bonds.’”’ He’d bought two 


| that day. “And I know another thing: I 


made an absolutely correct statement about 
my income tax.’’ Also he had amended his 
report that afternoon. ‘‘Did you fellows? 
_ Think it over!” 
__ $o many commuters were engaged in 
having fun at Jones’ expense that they let 
_ down their own guard. Henry C. Beck- 
with at the soda-water stand in Smithers’ 
drug store, on the corner of Lateret and 
Charles Streets, had the responsibility of 
spreading rumors brought home to him. 
| “Y’m worried,” he said. ‘I got inside 
information that the Germans have been 


_ picking out rotten timber for our airplanes.”’ 


“You don’t say so!’’ said Billings, with a 
_ vacuous stare. 

“T got it straight,” said Beckwith sig- 
nificantly. ‘“‘It’s ” He was inter- 
rupted by a freckled, professorial-looking 
_ youth, Tom Brennan, who had in his hand 


' a notebook and pencil, like a reporter in a 


play. 
“Mr. Beckwith,” said Tom pleasantly, 


“will you kindly tell me where you got 


_ your inside information?” 

__.“What the ” Beckwith caught 
himself. 

| “Let me explain,” said Tom. “My 
brother’s in the trenches. It’s my business 
_torun down these rumors. If the Germans 


‘are doing that the Government ought to 


_ know about it.’ 
“But I can’t say who told me.” 

' “Pardon me,” said Tom, producing a 
yellow card. ‘Will you kindly read Para- 
graph Eight?” 

| Paragraph Eight was: ‘‘Any man who 
has inside information against the Govern- 
ment and won’t tell where he got it so the 
ae etives can runit downis a yellow 
do 


| “Say,” Beckwith tried to bully, “you 


cut out that yellow-dog business round me!”’ 
, “Sorry, but we’—the Boy Detectives 
,had been told to use ‘“‘ we’’ for psychological 
|Teasons—‘“‘we can’t cut it out till you tell 
us who told you.” 

| Beckwith pondered a bit, then impul- 
‘sively: ‘Look here, boy, you’re right! I 
‘didn’t have any inside information. It was 
only a rumor. I was a fool to talk ‘that 
jway. I’m just as good an American as 
‘you are.” 

_ YoungBrennan nodded gravely. “‘You’re 
Tight, Mr. Beckwith,’ he said. ‘‘And now 
ll thank you for that yellow slip. It 
doesn’t belong to you any more.” 

__ Phineas J. Brown was Victim Number 
Three. Brown was a prominent oracle of 
gloom. Therefore he’d been spotted and 
followed assiduously, but thus far had es- 
caped. It was Wednesday evening and 
Brown was radiating pessimism, as usual, 
in Ellis’ cigar store. 

_ “Ugh!” he groaned. “There’s no use in 
jollying ourselves along with American re- 
sourcefulness, American courage and all 
that. Boys, take it from me ——’”’ 

Look out!” said Binns, who had noted 
the figure of a small boy lurking outside 
the door. The warning came too late. 

Germany’s invincible. Take it from 
me, she’s invincible!” 

Startled, Brown turned as a voice piped 
up: “The yellow slip for you, sir.” 
Brown glanced at the card the tiny fist 
poked into his hand. 
at’s the matter with you?” he 
growled. “These things don’t cover my 
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case.” Then in a more conciliatory tone, 
for he had learned through the experience 
of others, and anxious to set himself right 
with the Boy Detective: ‘I’ve got bonds, 
and I don’t lie about my income, and I don’t 
eat meat on meatless days. Is there any- 
thing on that bill of fare hits me?”’ 

A grimy little forefinger pointed to Para- 
graph Twelve. Paragraph Twelve was: 
“Any man that says good things about the 
enemy is a yellow dog.” 

The Boy Detective then turned to the 
long-haired gentleman, one E. A. Clark, 
who had been smiling acquiescently be- 
hind his whiskers at Brown’s discomfiture. 
“Here’s a card for you, sir!” handing him 
a yellow slip. 

“What for, you young pup? I haven’t 
said anything.” 

The small grimy finger pointed to Para- 
graph Fifteen. Paragraph Fifteen was: 
“Anyone who listens to a yellow dog giving 
aid to the enemy and doesn’t protest is a 
yellow dog.”’ 

“You go about your business!’’ 

“Tt is my business, sir. My brother's 
in the trenches, and while the boche is 
fighting him in front I’m going to keep the 
yellow dogs from jumping on his back.” 

Clark saw that he had made a mistake. 

“Of course you are. You're right!’’ He 
turned to Brown. ‘Brown, you’ve got no 
business to talk that way, always spouting 
calamity. It isn’t right.” 

“Here, Mr. Clark, gimme back that 
card! It don’t belong to you now,”’ said 
the Boy Detective. And he dashed away 
to his usual spotting place near White’s 
news stand at the depot. 

Without further ado Clark turned on 
the group. ‘‘Damn you yellow dogs!’ he 
said. ‘‘Damn you! You'll get us all into 
trouble with your whining.” 

Clark had taken up the cudgels for the 
Government. His little outburst in Ellis’ 
cigar store had effected a curious change in 
him, just as a change had been effected in 
Walker. The Yankee coal in him was glow- 
ing. He had committed himself openly to 
the defense of Uncle Sam. He felt that 
his change of attitude would be noted. 
And it was the next day, for news travels 
fast in commuterdom. No one came to 
him with any gleeful news of the sinking of 
a British tank by a submarine, expecting 
him to listen passively. His attitude re- 
acted again upon himself. He began to 
defend the Administration, and as he did so 
he began to wonder why he had ever given 
credence to the foolish rumors that he’d 
heard. 

R. W. Hicks, the big grocer of Danforth, 
who had become a prominent croak under 
the insidious influence of Charles Snyder, 
was made to see the light in a little more 
drastic way. Hicks’ favorite croak was 
“Why buy bonds? Half the money we 
pay in is being wasted and grafted.” He 
had on a certain afternoon had his income 
tax figured out at the collector’s office, which 
left him in a state of excessive grouch. On 
his way home hestopped in Ellis’ cigar store. 

“Bah!” he observed disgustedly as he 
lighted a weed. ‘‘They’re nothing but 
thieves down there: thieves and fools! Do 
you know, Ellis, that only fifty per cent of 
what we pay in goes to lick the Kaiser? 
The rest of it is either grafted or wasted.” 

“How do you know?” said a tall youth, 
Snowy Johnson, with a white face and big 
black-rimmed spectacles, who entered the 
store at that moment. For, be it under- 
stood, the Boy Detectives had located the 
favorite forgathering place of the croaks 
and always lurked in the neighborhood 
thereof. 

Hicks turned with a snarl, for he realized 
that he was in a hole and resolved to bluff 
it out. 

“How do I know? Why, of course I 
know! Look here, you Boy Detectives 
can’t bully me!”’ 

“T don’t want to bully you,” said Snowy. 
“T only want to know.” 

“Everybody knows it’s a fact.” 

“Tf everybody knows it, how can the 
grafters get away with it?” 

“Well, they do, all right,’’ growled Hicks. 

“Tt must be wonderful,’’ Snowy com- 
mented, “‘for any one man to know as 
much as that, how half the money’s being 
wasted and grafted.” 

“‘T know it and I believe it. You can’t 
bully me, you young snoop!” 

Without another word Hicks strode off. 

The next morning Hicks found pasted on 
the front of his store a number of yellow 
cards bearing the inscription: ‘‘This man 
is a yellow dog. He lies about the Govern- 
ment. He can’t back up what he says.” 
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OR years the word Sterling 

on silver has stood for a 
recognized standard. With- 
out this standard wholesale 
deceptions were possible. 
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“What do you think of it, Snyder?” 
he asked. 

*“Now’s the time for all good citizens to 
stand together against the spying move- 
ment that this man Walker has started,” 
Snyder urged, with a good show of indigna- 
tion. “All your friends’ll back you up.” 

“T’ll be damned if I won’t leave those 
cards up. They can’t blackmail me!” said 
Hicks with curious logic. ‘‘They can’t shut 
my mouth. Ill show ’em!” 

But those cards did shut his mouth, for 
there was a perceptible falling off in trade 
during the day. 

““What’s this?” said Farmer Sloan, point- 
ing to one of the yellow slips. 

“One of those yellow-dog pups put it up 
there. They can’t scare fellows like you 
and me.” 

“But what did you say?” 

“T said that half the money that was 
realized on these bonds was grafted and 
wasted.”” 

“Well,” said Farmer Sloan quietly, “my 
boys are in the trenches—two of ’em. I’ve 
put what money I could in bonds. The 
only way I can back my boys up is to back 
up the Government. I guess I don’t care 
to trade with no man that lies about it. 
Good day.” 

“What do you think, Snyder?” 

“That’s only one,” urged the book- 
keeper. 

But as the day wore on and customers 
began to repeat “How do you know?” and 
when Hicks couldn’t explain to their sat- 
isfaction just how the Government they 
loved was squandering half. the money it 
got, through grafting and the like, wouldn’t 
buy goods, he lost confidence in Snyder’s 
advice. He sent for the Boy Detective. 

“Look here, you’re right, boy!” he said. 
“No man could know all that. Even Wil- 
son himself couldn’t know it.’ 

“There’s only one way you can counter- 
act that rumor,’’ said Snowy, the pedantic, 
“‘and that is to put up a sign that Uncle 
Sam is doing the best he can.” 

It wasa bitter pill but Hicks swallowed it. 

Walker had forgotten how resourceful 
the small boy really is, how effective his 
patriotism becomes, once given a chance to 
express itself along the line of adventure. 
He had thought to kindle a bonfire in Dan- 
forth. But he found that he’d started a 
conflagration. The air was full of it. Meta- 
phorically it smarted the eyes and stung 
the nostrils of everybody. It was not long 
before every yellow dog in Danforth had 
been served with a card of identification. A 
reign of terror had descended upon the 
place. It got so a man didn’t dare to talk 
sedition even to his wife in the middle of 
the night in his own bed, lest from out the 
darkness come—like the far-famed clarion 
Excelsior—the awful, incriminating: “How 
do you know?” 

The loyal little Boy Detectives didn’t 
give their parents away, but they didn’t 
hesitate to take them to task for anything 
that savored of sedition. Paterfamilias 
found that his redoubts of authority were 
crumbling before the constant pin-prick 
fire of the ‘How do you know?” Pater- 
familias hated it and became careful about 
what he said. He couldn’t take refuge in 
the ‘‘ Jones told me,’’ because he knew his 
boy would go and ask Jones. So pater- 
familias began to think. He thought hard. 
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In trying to convince himself that he was 
right he convinced himself that he was 
wrong. He began to realize that the boy- 
detective movement was the concrete re- 
sult of the careless words he and others had 
spoken; the shafts they thoughtlessly sent 
out against the Government had returned 
to torment them. 

For a time everybody hated Walker— 
but nobody dared to criticize him openly 
for fear of stultifying himself. But grad- 
ually, as the mental and moral attitude 
of Danforth began to change, sentiment 
shifted in Walker’s favor and against the 
yellow dog. “How do you know?” had 
sunk into public consciousness. It began 
to be: “How doI know?” and not once in 
a hundred times was a man able to answer 
that question to his own satisfaction. 

Habitual kickers, who had thought it 
smart to voice their discontent, now spoke 
with bated breath and not without a glance 
round. Men who had themselves been 
accused began to listen for someone else to 
make a break so that they could sneer: 
“How do you know?” Others, who had 
been silent and surly, now became vocifer- 
ously patriotic. Still others of the yellow- 
streaked variety instead of harping on 
German invincibility began toseesome good 
in their own country. Politicians, noting 
the change of the wind, began to fall into 
line—as all good politicians should. Con- 
gressman Millikin, who had been attempt- 
ing the paradox of “hunting with the 
hounds and running with the hares,” went 
back to Washington with very decided 
views as to his duty, ready to face the 
devil backing the war party. 

Danforth was no longer compromising. 
Everybody was making a grand scramble 
to get aboard the Walker band wagon. It 
was the only way to escape the pestiferous 
nagging of the Boy Detectives. 

“Well, Snyder,” said Cummings a month 
later, ‘‘I told you this war was a matter of 
advanced psychology. Your Walker has 
found the key to the situation. He is a 
smart fellow. He didn’t waste his efforts 
in trying to run down the sowers of the 
seed, who were as ubiquitous as the house 
fly. No. He changed the nature of the 
soil, rendered it incompatible with the 
growth of the seed. He availed of the small 
boy, a force that was going to waste. 
He set him to work; spotted the yellow 
dogs; brought them into the light; made 
them stand up and be counted. Every one 
of them began to ask the why and where- 
fore of his own attitude, and when he did 
so his thought changed. And so the whole 
public thought changed.” 

“Well, Mr. Cummings, shall I give up 
my job here and go back to town?” 

““What’s the use? There’s nothing for us 
to do just now. This movement has spread. 
I have a letter from Meadville, out in 
Pennsylvania. The boys out there have 
caught the contagion of applied patriotism, 
caught it from the boys here through the 
big newspapers. They’ve stamped out 
yellow-dogism out there. And so they 
have in Williamstown, New York.” Cum- 
mings held up a bunch of letters. “And so 
they have in Danville, Kentucky, and 
Belvidere, Illinois. Away out in Douglas, 
Arizona, they’ve caught on.” Cummings 
sighed. ‘I’m afraid Friend Walker and his 
Boy Detectives have turned the trick.” 


(Concluded from Page 69) 


Henry Irving Dodge 


Park—by along shot. But I have a weak- 
ness for identifying myself with that aristo- 
cratic section of the city. I take my work 
seriously. Ilovetoinvent stories, but I hate 
towrite them. It’s drudgery which I avoid 
on the slightest provocation or excuse. 

The other day the editor of a critical 
literary magazine asked me to write him an 
article giving the process by which the 
story Skinner’s Big Idea was evolved. I 
wrote him that I would much rather at- 
tempt to write a story than tell how I had 
written one. It would be less difficult. 

As a matter of fact, Skinner’s Big 
Idea was-written on a very carefully pre- 
pared plan. I designed that it should be 
an argument against the throwing of the 
middle-aged employee onto the scrapheap, 
an argument directed to the employer. To 
appeal to that gentleman, I felt that it was 
necessary to give his side of the case. Also 
it was necessary to present to him the 
employee’s side of the case. By the same 


token, of course, it was necessary to show 
the employee some of the most vital errors 
into which he had fallen. 

I felt that after having scolded them both 
thoroughly and most officiously, the whole 
story would go for naught if I didn’t give a 
solution. The first part of the solving of the 
problem was to make the blue-envelope 
boys realize that they were in ruts and to 
dynamite them out of the same. Then was 
to come their rejuvenation through physi- 
cal culture. The best possible means avail- 
able for men of moderate incomes was the 
You, CaAs 

I had thought to appeal to the middle- 
aged employee who was in danger of losing 
his job. That was the class I aimed at. 
But the bull’s-eye which I hit was the 
Y. M. C. A. I got letters from the Y. M. 
C. A.’s from all parts of the country stat- 
ing that because of the story men had joined 
their gymnasiums in shoals. 

For Skinner had shown them, as many 
of them admitted, that rejuvenation meant 
play, not work. 
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N war time days we buy prudently, it 
is true; yet we may properly insist 
upon maintaining our home ideals of 
beauty. In no respect is this more im- 
portant than in the household appoint- 
ments that contribute to the refinements 
of everyday life; and it is nowhere more 
readily possible than in the selection of 


silverware. 


The LINCOLN. 


A new war time pattern named in honor 
of the great war time president. The 
unadorned dignity of this design makes 
the name peculiarly appropriate. 


has come to mean in the minds of American women a combination of adhered to or improved upon the quality standards set for them by the 


the most inviting beauty, true craftsmanship and genuine usefulness at founders; and to-day, just as 7847 ‘Rogers Bros. indicates the highest 
value in the heavier plate, so the mark Wm. Rogers & Son on the 


a cost which in these times is in itself a special recommendation. The 
lighter grade unfailingly means — THE BEST AT THE PRICE. 


successors of Wm. Rogers and his Son, for over half a century, have 


WM. ROGERS & SON BEARS THE GUARANTEE OF THE INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., OF MERIDEN, CONN. 
In Canada made by Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co., Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont. 
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T the large fire-brick plant of the Mount Union Refrac- 

tories Company, Mount Union, Penna., Autocar 

Motor Trucks have replaced horses— each Autocar takes 
the place of six one-horse dump carts. 


These Autocars are on the go twenty-two hours out ot 
each twenty-four. At night they haul coal from the 
hopper, dumping a day’s supply at each of the twenty-nine 
kilns ; by day the trucks haul away ashes from the kilns and 
dump them at the river bank. 


The short wheel base of the Autocar 

makes it possible to operate where 

\ larger trucks are impractical. With the 

Mount Union Refractories Company 

and with hundreds of other manufac- 

N turers the Autocaris part of the regular 
plant equipment < 


USINESS houses in four hundred and fif 
teen different lines use the Autocar Motor 

Truck—an indication of the part the motor 
THE AUTOCAR truck is playing in solving the nation’s trans- 


CHASSIS $2050 portation problem. 
12-2 TONS CAPACITY ‘i 
Of these thousands of Autocar users some own 
one truck, some hundreds—using them for all 


kinds of trucking, over short hauls and long. 


WRITE FOR THE DE- 
SCRIPTIVE AUTOCAR 


TAPER TTiters The confidence of this body of truck buyers is expressed by 
SOME 6000 OF THE ey : 

pea THE repeat orders they know that the after sale service Placed at 
CAR MOTOR TRUCK their disposal by the Autocar Company is an all-important 


factor in the efficiency and economy of their truck operation. _ 


THE AUTOCAR COMPANY 


Established 1897 


ARDMORE, PA. 


FACTORY, SALES AND SERVICE BRANCHES 


New York Providence Atlantic City St. Louis Baltimore Pittsburgh Los Angeles 
Brooklyn Newark Wilmington Allentown Washington Chicago San Diego 
Boston Philadelphia Represented by dealers at other points San Francisco Fresno 


‘1 


“We Can Thank Pyrene! When the 
Car Rolled Down the Embankment 
and Caught Fire, It Saved Your Lives.” 


tomobiles sometimes catch fire and a gasoline fire spreads fast. Every touring season takes it 
leath. There are many cases on record where a Pyrene extinguisher on a car could have saved 
Is your car equipped with Pyrene? If not, buy it today. 
Buy it because it protects your life. 
~ Buy it because it protects your car. 
Buy it because it saves you money. 
0 reduction on fire insurance on all cars equipped with Pyrene. 
1 by hardware and auto supply dealers. 


g 
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Washburn’s and Washburn-Crosby Co. stand for dependable | 
products. Therefore, the brands shown below will be ® | 


found most satisfactory for mixing (15% to 25%) with 


LD MEDAL FLOUR | 


In baking the mixture, follow your usual recipes with “A little 
more wetting and a little less rising”, or write to us for 
special recipes. Help save wheat by using these flours regularly. 


WASHBURN-CROSBY CQ. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


é i aad hold ‘ 
5 
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Ma Pettengill and the Animal Hingdom-—By Harry Leon Wilson 


The Best Dish in the 


Copyright 1907 by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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HIS is no time to take a 
chance on clothes. With 


PA good wool so scarce and styles 
| ‘ that demand skilled tailoring, rely 


cone on the half-century reputation of 
Yes: The House of Kuppenheimer for 
Cc ouse 0 = ee top quality fabrics, expert tailoring 
; , and honest values. Prices $25 to $60. 
= i Send a postal for our 
uppen e1mer fe 5 gy book, ‘Styles forMen.’’ 
Chicago | oe 


Copyright, 1918. 
The House of 
Kup penheimer, 
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The new Series 19 Studebaker Cars have improved motors, inter- 
mediately located transmission, new axles, bodies, tops, windshields, hoods, 
fenders—in fact, they are new throughout. 


Before finally approving these new cars for production, original 
models of each car were driven 40,000 miles under the severest condi- 
tions, through the mountains and over the country roads of the United 
States and Canada, and finally over the Chicago Speedway—with scarcely 
any evidence of depreciation at the finish. 


Studebaker Cars are built complete in Studebaker factories, eliminating 
the “‘assembler’s profits’””— with a consequent saving of from 20% to 30% to 
the purchaser. Studebaker factories occupy 168 acres, contain 4,704,118 
square feet of floor space and representa total investment of over $15,000,000. 


Studebaker quality, dominant for 66 years, is reflected in these cars. 


STUDEBAKER 


South Bend, Ind. 
Address Ali Correspondence to South Bend 


Detroit, Mich. Walkerville, Ont. 
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The New Series 19 


STUDEBAKER CARS 


HUTT 


Beautiful in Design 
Thoroughly Modern 
Mechanically Right 


TOO 


The LIGHT-FOUR . $995 


5-passenger, 35 H. P., 112-in. wheelbase 


The LIGHT-SIXG es £305 


5-passenger, 50 H. P., 119-in. wheelbase 


The; BIG? SU ge see e709 


7-passenger, 60 H. P., 126-in. wheelbase 


COT 


TODO 


(a) 


All Prices F. O. B. Detroit 
Subject to Increase Without Notice 
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I ARIOUS 
| timid folk 
see Amer- 
ican Bol- 
sheviki in the offing. 
They observe signs 
and portents. They 
_ construe happenings. 
| They imagine forth- 
_comings. They have 
uneasy hours, and 
the more money they 
have the uneasier are 
\their hours. They 
'read things in the 
| papers. They listen, 
perchance, to street- 
corner orators. They 
think that the world 
is upside down any- 
how, and that there 
is no palpable or pro- 
found reason why 
the United States 
should not run amuck 
‘suddenly any more 
\than there are ra- 
‘tional reasons for a 
good many other 
things that are hap- 
‘pening here, there 
‘and elsewhere. 
| Who may blame 
them? A glance at 
‘the first page of any 
mewspaper on any 
\day gives ample justi- 
fication for any dire 
‘suspicion any person 
‘may have concerning 
‘the stability of the 
nation in the future 
as regarded in terms 
of battle, revolution, 
‘murder or sudden 
death. In a world 
Welter it is difficult 
to fix a sane point. 
We used to figure, 
with reasonable cer- 
_ titude, that two and 
_|-wo make four; but 
10w—how do we 
‘mow but those Germans have done something that makes two and two tot up to five, 
or three? It is all very well to talk to the average citizen about the saving grace of 
sense—all very well; but he gets ample evidence every day, and has been getting ample 
_ »vidence every day for forty-odd months, that sense is abolished in this world—elimi- 
_ jated—annihilated—no more. Therefore, why not American Bolsheviki one of these 
nornings? 

That struck me as a question worth considering, so I considered it. I traveled back 
ind forth in the United States, and up and down for some nine or ten thousand miles 
ind considered it all the way. The conclusion I reached is that we shall not have Amer- 
can Bolsheviki, unless conditions get a thousand times worse than they are, because 
his is America, and the soil isn’t right for the growth of it. I found that though we have 
he makings of Bolsheviki, to a degree here and there, the makings haven’t the morale. 
Chere 1s a vast difference between talking red and seeing red, between feeling red and 
loing red. We have a considerable number of red talkers and red feelers in this country, 
yut not so many who see red, and who consequently are incited to do red. Most of our 
3olsheviki are potential rather than practical. They erupt vocally but not physically. 
Cheir revolutions are in their minds. 


The Scum Always Rises to the Top 


E 
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Moreover, those 
who fear and those 
who wonder use the 
term Bolshevik 
rather loosely, for it 
has come to mean, as 
merged into the ver- 
nacular, any sort of 
opposition toexisting, 
not to say orderly, 
government, just as 
the term Jacobin is 
used by our orators 
and essayists, and as 
anarchy means, in 
the common accept- 
ance of the term, 
bomb throwing, as- 
sassination and nihil- 
ism. In the ordinary 
usage the Bolsheviki 
and the I. W. W. are 
similar affairs, with 
similar objects and 
similar principles— 
or lack of them. I 
have no doubt that 
when the world is 
stabilized again there 
will be miles of 
labored literary ex- 
planation of the dif- 
ferences between the 
Bolsheviki, the Jac- 
obins, the I. W. W. 
and other overturn- 
ing organizations— 
much hair-splitting 
and reams of minute 
differentiation. So 
be it. As it stands 
Bolshevik is a good 
convenient term for 
the purposes of de- 
scriptive identifica- 
tion of those who 
are protesting, and 
there is no harm in 
using itassuch. We 
need not be chary of 
the feelings of the 
I. W. W. or any of the 
other organizations, 
parties, leagues, groups, sections or racial congeries that may be brought into consideration. 
Matthew Arnold, writing of the Jacobins in England, said: ‘‘There are two votaries of 
Jacobinism—the hysterical and the pedantic; we have them both and both are dan- 
gerous.”’ Similarly there are two sorts of potential Bolsheviki in the United States— 
the ignorant, and thereby hysterical; and the intellectual, or pedantic. Neither is 
particularly dangerous provided the Government handles them practically rather than 
politically. In the present situation in this country an altruistic consideration of the 
elements that may disturb might easily bring about some culmination of what is now 
largely a disorderly spirit of defiance of the established order. 

This defiance is acute in certain sections and has resulted and will result in sporadic 
outcroppings of mob and other violence, in sabotage, in seditious organization, in 
opposition to measured policies. It is merely a discontented feeling in other sections, a 
sort of vague protest against conditions that are oppressive, or seem to be, or are urged 
as so being by propagandist speakers and writers. This condition has been seized upon 
by agitators of all sorts and used as a basis for their arguments. It has been used 
economically, politically and socially. The natural unrest caused by the war situation, 
the gfeat labor upheaval, the readjustment of our every phase of living to meet war 
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demands, the draft, and half a dozen other marked 
changes in our national procedure have given the agitators 
of all kinds a fresh and fertile field for their incendiary 
tilling, and they have been quick to till it: Every quack 
with a national cure-all, every hobo with a gift of gab, 
every crank with a grievance, every radical with a theory, 
every dreamer, utopian, reformer, protagonist and letter 
writer has mixed in, and there has been a wide yammering 
from coast to coast, that has ranged from incitement to 
anarchy and to the milder brands of uplift and overthrow. 

In these demonstrations the term worker has been over- 
used and misapplied, until some of the workers have been 
led to think they have a sacrosanct standing in their 
communities. The man who labors has been glorified and 
apotheosized until a good many of them have taken it all 
so seriously that they are assaying themselves as the only 
salvation and refuge of our civilization and our democracy. 

“The worker is coming into his own!” these vealy 
thinkers and inciters shout; and the worker of a certain 
sort takes the term home to himself as especially personal, 
and thinks that his “‘own”’ is all there is, and that he must 
get that, else there will be no justice or freedom or reward 
of true merit in the country. The worker is all puffed up 
about himself and therefore is easy prey for the agitator. 

The absurdity of it all is apparent to those who will 
think about it for a space. We are all workers in this 
United States, the great, overwhelming mass of us, but 
the disposition is, on the part both of the talkers and of 
those talked to or otherwise incited and argued at, to 
arrogate to men who actually work with their hands some 
especial and sanctified standings in the communities, 
some exorbitant merits, some deservings of tenderer and 
closer consideration, some higher attributes and some 
greater needs. The explanation of this is of course that 
certain of the men who do work with their hands are 
organized on the basis of craft unionism and in other ways, 
and for that reason are more effective as instruments, if 
they can be moved in the mass, for the trying out of the 
doctrines, theories, incendiarisms and reprisals of the agita- 
tors. There is a vast deal of politics in it too, just as there 
is much politics in the glorification of the farmer that occurs 
whenever there is an election on. The difficulty comes in 
the tendency of those appealed to and incited to take the 
appeals and the incitements seriously. 


The Half-Baked Reformers 


INCE the war began, the opportunities for the agitators 

have been greater and the reflexes more acute. There 
have been a quick observation of and action on this con- 
dition. Every element of protest, whether the intellectual 
Bolshevikism of the theorists or the actual sabotage of the 
I. W. W., has hastened to exalt the particular reform or radi- 
calism that the particular exhorter has in mind as a specific 
for all that may ail us. Each has seized on war conditions 
as the fulcrum for his lever that is to move the world, or 
our part of it; and the naturally disturbed minds of those 
appealed to have made the appeals more fruitful than 
they would have been in ordinary circumstances. There 
is no doubt that certain elements of our population, which 
will be defined, would start a real Bolshevik movement if 
they could, or some sort of social or economic revolution, 
but they will have a hard time doing it. There is a saving 
clause in Americanism, and that saving clause is the 
chance each man has for bettering his specific condition 
in life. 

In a Utopia every man would be on an equal basis with 
every other man as to employment, hours of labor, wages 
and standard of living—a dull level of pleasant existence. 
The great American objection to craft unionism is that it 
has a tendency to place every man in a union on an exact 
level with every other man—that is, the best mechanic 
often receives no more for his skill than the poorest me- 
chanic receives for his lack of skill, provided they are both 
members of a union and are engaged on similar work. The 
strong argument for unionism is this very thing: That the 
union establishes 
and makes possible 
a minimum scale 
wherebyallareatthe 
somewhat utopian 
level of wage equal- 
ity, hour equality 
and living equality. 

However, union- 
ism is one thing and 
the attempt to use 
workers, whether in 
unions or out of 
them, to bring about 
an upheaval of 
present-day cir- 
cumstances is quite 
another. There is 
strong hope that 
the recent confer- 
ence between labor 
and capital will 


settle that phase of it so far as our war makings are con- 
cerned; arid the real labor leaders of this country, as well 
as most of the rank and file, show a tendency to do their 
parts, notwithstanding the many strikes and disputes that 
marked our first year of war. 

Advanced radicalism assumes two guises: One is an 
intellectual, theoretical destructiveism, often cloaked un- 
der the convenient term of reform—a pale, protesting 
patriotism that is based on a perverted idealism rather 
than on a real sense of national needs; and the other is an 
actual destructiveism that is based on an idea of industrial 
and economic frightfulness. Normally, the cleavage would 
come along those lines in this country, for there always is 
more or less of an expression of this sort of thing. Nothing 
is normal now, and the abnormal conditions rising out of 
the world chaos have caused an expanded membership 
under the first division, a flocking to that standard of men 
who, though having their own motives, mostly ulterior, 
recognize this phase of affairs as a convenient instrument 
for their propaganda, and hasten to preach and practice 
in company with those who have been long at the game. 
The elements of the second division are the same as they 
have been, but the numbers are greater. 

Thus we find for the first part, in the larger centers of 
population, a loosely bound but none the less effective 
codperation between dissimilar elements. Linked together 
in about the same lines of incitement, all tending to de- 
velop unrest, are these various factors: The theoretical 
or. palely intellectual. element, who, not having the nerve 
to be out-and-out socialists, feed their theories with finely 
spun pronouncements about necessities for readjustments 
of the social order, and make insidious attacks on the 
Government and its operations under the guise of pointing 
out methods for the aid of the struggling masses; the 
pacifists, who lament war and who have no conception of 
national honor or national obligation, but who shout for 
peace to cover their own cowardice and lack of nationality, 
assailing the war makers and war, and being willing to go 
to any length, even to the destruction of existing govern- 
ment, to protect their own skins and advance their milky 
conceptions of what life should be, without ever taking 
into consideration what life really is; the pro-Germans, 
who from racial or traitorous or political reasons are for 
Germany as against the United States and the Allies, who 
will stop at nothing to get an advantage for their sym- 
pathies, and who encourage all sedition and all offense to 
government as helping to strengthen their positions and 
giving aid to the enemy; the theorists, who have a little 
assimilated certain philosophies set forth by men who 
themselves subordinated real conditions to their intensive 
ideas of them, who mistook in most cases argument for 
fact, who to advance a conjecture never failed to tumble 
down a truth; half-baked altruists and yawping reformers, 
who spread their poisons without regard to the effect of 
them, seeking only to gratify their little vanities and to 
inculcate their ill-digested measures of what they think 
will be reform; publicists, whose greatest. concern is in 
getting publicity for themselves regardless of what their 
fulminations may lead to; and partisans, who are blinded 
by politics and think only in terms of party, justifying 
their attacks and demands on their absurd contention that 
the only political good there is rests in the party to which 
they belong. 

In the second segregation we find the advocates of force, 
sabotage, revolution, theincendiaries. Here are the I. W. W., 
some sections of the foreign-born population, some types 
of socialists, radical opponents of the war, and all the 
various elements of disorder that exist in this country 
because of the heterogeneous character of our population. 
The first class is in opposition because of various motives, 
though all are operating to the same end. The second class 
is in opposition from motives of frankly ‘avowed revolu- 
tion or because of nonappreciation of what this country 
means and is, and neglect to find out. Together they 
make up what I shall term our potential Bolsheviki, and 
it was their possibilities for disturbance that I surveyed. 
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It is my contention that these vealy young gentlemen 
who have absorbed a few theories at college, who have 
tried to assimilate the principles of political economy, who) 
have “studied” present-day problems and have academi-. 
cally formed opinions on what they give no evidence of 
understanding, which opinions they scatter broadcast in 
a superior and patronizing fashion, seeking to set them-) 
selves up by pointing out alleged errors and fashioning | 
their discourse entirely on book premises rather than on. 
actual conditions; the pop-eyed sociologists; the political 
theorists; the older pedants and college professors who 
have only the vaguest conception of the real forces. 
existence and who mouth and write their theories of how 
to govern and other ‘ “problems” regardless of real condi- | 
tions—are as deep in the mire of this present unrest as the 
most reckless I. W. W.; and this is proved by the some 
times open and sometimes disguised support of these 


crasser movements that these dangerous altruists and 
I. W. W. from time to time from kid-glove radicals in : 


theory spinners give—as witness various defenses of t the 
various parts of the country. wa 

Every center of population in the country has its ex 
ponents of the writing or speaking propaganda that te nd : 
to incite, either by innuendo or by outspoken expression, 
opposition to labor and social and political conditions 
No. government can thrive without an opposition. Ther 
can be no criticism of criticism, nor any complaint ov lp 
it. The point is that there are many of these critics who 
use methods of attack that are in reality seditious in. tk 
influence and in their intent. They more or less ope: 
“support the elements that must take the physical brunt 
of the encounters with law and order, and do it und 


the high and patriotic plea of reform for the benefit of th 
working people. =| 


Without Honesty or Patriotism 


(pe truth of it is they have neither honesty of convie- | 
tion nor patriotism of motive. They are dilettantes play- | 
ing with theories and finding i in these demonstrations an 
outlet for their web spinnings of insidious non-Americanisn 
They are mostly internationalists of the intellectual ty 
which means they are intellectual snobs, for real inter. 
nationalism isn’t what they have in mind, but that inter- 
nationalism that rests on the sort of education we gi ve | 
some of our young men at some of our seats of learning. I | 
found plenty of them operating throughout the country | 
more in the East than in the West, but plenty in the West. 

A great many of this type are pacifists also, which merely 1 
proves that theory obsesses in many ramifications; and 
the coalition between these and the pacifists who are | 
pacifists because of a defect in their mental vision which 
precludes the looking of national facts in the face was 
instant. Oddly enough, the pacifists, though opposed i 
war in all its forms, are not infrequently found advocating E | 
opposition to war that is in its essence civil war itself. | 

Like every other prefervid unreasoner the true paci | 
to attain his end, wouldn’t hesitate a minute to start a i 
internal revolution. The end would justify the yellow 
means with him. So in their manifestations the pacifist 
have joined hands in many instances with the opposin 
intellectuals, and are making opposition to the Govern- 
ment a common cause. 

This situation was made to order for the pro-German 
Anything that would embarrass the nation’s conduct ¢ 
the war was fish to their disloyal net. They quickly saw _ 
that the intellectuals and the pacifists were good raw 
terial for their machinations, and they have used them and 
are using them in all parts of the country. To be sure, — 
pro-Germans who are engaged in this work are too crafty 
to try to inculcate out-and-out pro-Germanism in. the 
doctrines of these men. Their practices are more insidious 
than that. What the pro-Germans have done is to en- | 


courage the half-baked theoretical criticism of the one and | 
to exalt the pacifism of the other, knowing that their ends 
would be served in either instance. I mean of course the | 

pro-Germans who | 
have the equipment | 
to work with such 
assistants. The 
other pro-Germans, 
whoare pro-German 
because they were 
born in Germany or 
their fathers and 
mothers were born 
in Germany, areé 
simply willing tools 
for any anti-— 
American propa- 
ganda that may he 
proposed to the | 
Largely they are not 
and never have beet 1 
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| castle of the ranch’s chatelaine. It was a still Sunday 
‘afternoon—the placid interlude, on a day of rest, between 


ROM the Arrowhead corrals I strolled up the poplar- 
bordered lane that leads past the bunk house to the 


‘the chores of the morning and those of evening. But the - 
calm was for the ear alone. To the eye certain activities, 


‘silent but swift, were under way. On the shaded side 
piazza of the ranch house I could discern my hostess, Mrs. 
‘Lysander John Pettengill; she sat erect, even in a rocking- 
‘chair, and knitted. On the kitchen steps, full in the 
‘westering sun, sat the Chinese chef of the Arrowhead, and 
‘knitted—a yellow, smoothly running automaton. On a 
‘shaded bench by the spring house, a plaid golfing cap 
‘pushed back from one-half the amazing area of his bare 
‘pate, sat the aged chore-boy, Boogles, and knitted. The 
ranch was on a war basis. 
. And more: As I came abreast of the bunk house the 
‘Sabbath calm was punctured by the tart and careless 
‘speech of Sandy Sawtelle, a top rider of the Arrowhead, for 
he, too, was knitting, or had been. On a stool outside the 
doorway he held up an unfinished thing before his grieved 
‘eyes and devoutly wished it in the place of punishment of 
‘the wicked dead. The sincere passion of his tones not only 
arrested my steps but lured through the open doorway the 
‘languorous and yawning Buck Devine, who hung over the 
worker with disrespectful attention. I joined the pair. 
‘To Buck’s query, voiced in a key of feigned mirth, Sandy 
said with simple dignity that it was going to be a darned 
‘good sweater for the boys in the trenches. Mr. Devine 
offered to bet his head that it wasn’t going to be anything 
at all—at least nothing anyone would want round a 
‘trench. Mr. Sawtelle ignored the wager and asked me if I 
knew how to do this here, now, casting off. I did not. 
_ “YT better sneak round and ask the Chink,” said Sandy. 
*He’s the star knitter on the place.” 
_ We walked on together, seemingly deaf to certain labored 
pleasantries of Mr. Devine concerning a red-headed cow- 
puncher that had got rejected for fighting because his feet 
was flat and would now most likely get rejected for knit- 
ting because his head was flat. By way of covering the 
hearty laughter of Mr. Devine at his own wit I asked why 
a should not consult his employer rather than her 
200k, 
With his ball of brown wool, his needles and his work 
carried tenderly before him Sandy explained, with some 
embarrassment as it seemed, that the madam was a good 
<nitter, all right, all right, but she was an awful bitter- 
spoken lady when any little thing about the place didn’t 
30 just right, making a mountain out of a mole hill, and 
rying over spilt milk, and always coming back to the same 
dd subject, and so forth, till you'd think she couldn’t talk 
ibout anything else, and had one foot in the poorhouse, and 
souldn’t take a joke, and all like that. I could believe it or 
aot, but that was the simple facts of the matter when all 
was said and done. And the Chink was only too glad to 
show off how smart he was with a pair of needles. 

This not only explained nothing but suggested that 
there might indeed be something to explain. And it was 
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This Sunday Paper Goes Out to the Bunk House and the Boys Get Excited About it 


Sandy’s employer after all who resolved his woolen 
difficulty. She called to him as he would have left me for 
the path to the kitchen door: 

“You bring that right here!” 

It was the tone of one born to command, and once was 
enough. Sandy brought it right there, though going rather 
too much like a martyr to the stake, I thought; for surely 
it was not shameful that he should prove inept in the new 
craft. 

Nor was there aught but genial kindness in the lady’s 
reception of him. Ma Pettengill, arrayed in Sabbath 
bravery of apparel, as of a débutante at a summer hotel 
where the rates are exorbitant, instantly laid by her own 
knitting and questioned him soothingly. It seemed to be 
a simple difficulty. Sandy had reached the point where a 
sweater must have a neck, and had forgotten his instruc- 
tions. Cordially the woman aided him to 
subtract fourteen from two hundred and 
sixty-two and then to ascertain that one hun- . 
dred and twenty-four would be precisely half &s 
of the remainder. It was all being done, as I 
have remarked, with the gentlest considering 
kindness, with no hint of that bitterness 
which the neophyte had shown himself to be 
fearing in the lady. Was she not kindness 
itself? Was she not, in truth, just a shade 
too kind? Surely there was a purr to her 
voice, odd, unwonted; and surely her pupil 
already cringed under a lash that impended. 

Yet this visible strain, it seemed, had not 
to do with knitted garments. Ma Pettengill 
praised the knitting of Sandy; praised it to 
me and praised it to him. Of course her 
remark that he seemed to be a born knitter 
and ought to devote his whole time to it 
might have seemed invidious to a sensitive 
cowman, yet it was uttered with flawless 
geniality. But when Sandy, being set 
right, would have taken his work and 
retired, as was plainly his eager wish, his 
mentor said she would knit two 
of the new short rows herself, 
just to make sure. And while 
she knitted these two rows she 
talked. She knitted them 
quickly, though the time must 
have seemed to Sandy much 
longer than it was. 

“Here stands the greatest 
original humorist in Kulanche 
County,” said the lady, with no 
longer a purring note in her 
voice. She boomed the announce- 
ment. Sandy, drooping above her, # 
painfully wore the affectation of 5 
counting each stitch of the flashing a 
needles. ‘‘And practical jokes— 
my sakes alive! He can think of 
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the funniest jokes to put up on poor, unsuspecting people! 
Yes, sir; got a genius forit. And witty! Of course it ain’t 
just what he says that’s so funny—it’s the noisy way he 
says it. 

**And you wouldn’t think it to look at him, but he’s one 
of these here financial magnets too. Oh, yes, indeed! 
Send him out with a hatful of ten-dollar bills any day and 
he won’t let one of ’em go for a cent under six dollars, not 
if buyers is plenty—he’s just that keen and avaricious. 
That’s his way. Never trained for it, either; just took it 
up natural.” 

With drawn and ashen face Mr. Sawtelle received back 
his knitting. His pose was to appear vastly preoccupied 
and deaf to insult. He was still counting stitches as he 
turned away and clattered down the steps. 

“Say!” called his employer. Sandy turned. 

“Yes, ma’am!” 

“You seen the party that stopped here 
this morning in that big, pompous tour- 
ing car?”’ 

“No, ma’am!”’ 

““They was after mules.” 

“Yes, ma’am!”’ 

“They offered me five hundred dollars 
a span for mine.” 

“No, ma’am—I mean, yes, ma’am!” 

“That’s all. I thought you’d rejoice to 
know it.’”’ The lady turned to me as if 
Mr. Sawtelle had left us. ‘‘ Yes, sir; he’d 
make you die laughing with some of his 
pranks, that madcap would. I tell you, 
when he begins cutting up ——”’ 

But Mr. Sawtelle was leaving us rap- 
idly. His figure seemed to be drawn in, 
as if he would appear smaller to us. Ma 
i Pettengill seized her own knitting once 
more, stared grimly at it, then stared 
grimly down at the bunk house, within 
which her victim had vanished. A moment 
later she was pouring tobacco from a 
cloth sack into a brown cigarette paper. 
She drew the string of the sack—one end 
between her teeth—rolled the cigarette 
with one swift motion and, as she awaited 
the blaze of her match, remarked that 
\ they had found a substitute for every- 

\\ thing but themule. The cigarette lighted, 
| she burned at least a third of its length 
in one vast inhalation, which presently 
caused twin jets of smoke to issue from 
the rather widely separated corners of a 
generous mouth. Upon which she re- 
marked that old Safety First Timmins was 
a game winner, about the gamest winner 
she’d ever lost to. 

Three other mighty inhalations and 
the cigarette was done. Again she took 
up the knitting, pausing for but one brief 
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speech before the 
needles began their 
shrewd play. This 
concerned the 
whale. She said 
the whale was the 
noblest beast left 
to us in all the 
animal kingdom 
and would vanish 
like the buffalo if 
treated as food. 
She said it was 
shameful to reduce 
this majestic crea- 
ture of the deep to 
the dimensions of 
a chafing dish and 
a three-cornered 
slice of toast. Then 
she knitted. 

She had left nu- 
merous openings; 
some humorous 
emprise of Sandy 
Sawtelle, presum- 
ably distressing; 
the gameness of 
one Timmins as a 
winner; the whale 
as a food animal; 
the spectacular 
price of mules 
broken to harness. 
Rather than choose blindly among them I spoke of my 
day’s fishing. Departing at sunrise I had come in with a 
bounteous burden of rainbow trout, which I now said 
would prove no mean substitute for meat at the evening 
meal. 

Then, as she grimly knitted, Ma Pettengill discoursed 
of other boasted substitutes for meat, none of which pleased 
her. Hogs and sheep were other substitutes, there being 
but one genuine meat, to wit, Beef. Take hogs; mean, 
unsociable animals, each hog going off by himself, cursing 
and swearing every step of the way. Had I ever seen a hog 
that thought any other hog was good enough to associate 
with him? No, I hadn’t; nor nobody else. A good thing 
hogs couldn’t know their present-price. Stuck up enough 
already! And sheep? Silly. No minds of their own. Let 
one die and all the rest think they got to die also. Do it 
too. No brain. Of course the price tempted a lot of moral 
defectives to raise ’em, but when you reflected that you 
had to go afoot, with a dog that was smarter than any man 
at it, and a flea-bitten burro for your mess wagon—not for 
her. Give her a business where you could set on a horse. 
Yes, sir; people would get back to Nature and raise beef 
after the world had been made safe once more for a healthy 
appetite. This here craze for substitutes would die out. 
You couldn’t tell her there was any great future for the 
canned jack-rabbit business, for instance—just a fad; and 
whales the same. She knew and I knew that a whale was 
too big to eat. People couldn’t get any real feeling for it, 
and not a chance on earth to breed ’em up and improve the 
flesh. Wasn’t that the truth? And these here diet experts, 
with their everlasting talk about carbos and hydrates, 
were they doing a thing but simply taking all the romance 
out of food? No, they were not. Of course honest fish, like 
trout, were all right if a body was sick or not hungry or 
something. 

Trout reminded her of something, and here again the 
baleful tooth of calumny fleshed itself in the fair repute of 
one Timmins. She described him as “‘a strange growth 
named Timmins, that has the Lazy 8 Ranch over on the 
next creek and wears kind of aimless whiskers all over his 
face till-you’d think he had a gas mask on.” She talked 
freely of him. 

““Y ou: know what he does when he wants a mess of trout? 
Takes one of these old-fashioned beer bottles with patent 
stoppers, fills it up with unslaked lime, pours in a little 
water, stops it up, drops it in a likely looking trout pool, 
and in one minute it explodes as good as something made 
by a Russian patriot; all the trout in the pool are knocked 
out and float on the surface, where this old highbinder 
gathers ’em in. He’s a regular efficiency expert in sport. 
Take fall and spring, when the wild geese come through, 
he’ll soak grain in alcohol and put it out for ’em over on the 
big marsh. First thing you know he’ll have a drunken old 
goose by the legs, all maudlin and helpless. Puts him in a 
coop till he sobers up, then butchers him. 

“Such is Safety First; never been known to take a 
chance yet. Why, say, a year ago when he sold off his wool, 
there was a piece in the county paper about him getting 
eighteen thousand dollars for it; so naturally there was a 
man that said he was a well-known capitalist come up from 
San Francisco to sell him some stock in a.rubber company. 
Safety admits he has the money and he goes down to the 
big city for a week at the capitalist’s expense, seeing the 
town’s night life and the blue-print maps and the engraved 


Her Remark That He Seemed to be a Born Knitter and Ought to Devote His Whole Time to it Might Have 
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stock and samples of the rubber and the capitalist’s picture 
under a magnificent rubber tree in South America, and he’s 
lodged in a silk boudoir at the best hotel and wined and 
dined very deleteriously, and everything is agreed to. And 
the night.before he’s going to put his eighteen thousand 
into this lovely rubber stock that will net him two hundred 
per cent .at the very lowest, on the capitalist’s word of 
honor, what does-he do but sneak out and take the train 
for home on his return ticket that he’d made the capitalist 
buy him. 

“Ever.talk to-one of these rich capitalists that has rubber 
stock for sale-in South America or a self-starting banana 
orchard? You know how good they are. You’re certainly 
entitled to anything of your own that you’ye kept after 
they get through with you. And would you think that this 
poor, simple-minded ‘old rancher would be any match for 
their wiles?: But if you knew he had been a match and had 
nicked ’em for at least three hundred dollars, would you 
still think something malignant might be put over on him 
by a mere scrub buckeroo named Sandy Sawtelle, that 
never made a cent in his life except by the most degrading 
manual labor? No, you wouldn’t. No fair-minded judge 
of criminals would. 

“But I admit I had a weak moment. Yes, sir; for a brief 
spell I was all too human. Or I guess what it was. I was all 
blinded up with immoral designs, this here snake-blooded 
Timmins having put things over on me in stock deals from 
time to time till I’d got to lying awake nights thinking how 
I could make a believer of him. I wanted him to know 
there is a God, even if it hadn’t ever seemed so to him. 

“Of course I knew:it would have to be some high-grade 
felony, he being proof against common depredations. Well, 
then, along come this Sunday paper, with two whole pages 
telling about how the meat of the common whale will win 
the war, with a picture of a whale having dotted lines 
showing how to butcher it, and recipes for whale patties, 
and so forth. And next comes the circus to Red Gap, with 
old Pete, the Indian, going down to it and getting crazy 
about elephants. And so that was how it happened.” 

The lady now knitted in silence, appearing to believe 
that all had been told. 

I waited a decent interval, then said I was glad indeed 
to know how it had-all happened; that it was. a great help 
to know howit had happened, even if I must remain forever 
ignorant of what it was that had happened. Of course I 
couldn’t expect to be told that. See 

It merely brought more about mules, Five hundred 
dollars a span for mules looked good until you remembered 
that you needed ’em worse than the other party did. She 
had to keep her twenty span of old reliables because, what 
with the sailors and section hands you got nowadays to do 
your haying, you had to have tame mules. Give ’em any 
other kind and they’d desert the ship the minute a team 
started to run. It cost too much for wagon repairs. 

Silence again. 

I now said I had, it was true, heard much low neighbor- 
hood scandal about the Timmins man, but that I had 
learned not to believe all I heard about people; there was 
too much prejudice in the world, and at least two sides to 
every question. 

This merely evoked the item that Timmins had bought 
him a thrift stamp on the sole ground that it had such a 
pretty name; then came the wish that she might have 
seen him dining in public at that rich hotel where the 
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capitalist paid the | 
bills. 
She thought 
people must have. 
been startled by 
some of his actions. | 
“Yes, sir; that. 
old outlaw will eat | 
soup or any soft | 
food with almost 
no strategy at all.” | 
As we seemed to. 
be getting nowhere 
I meanly rolled the | 
lady a cigarette. 
She hates to stop. 
knitting to roll one, | 
but she will stop 
to light it. 
Shestoppednow, 
and as I held the 
match forher Isaid . 
quite frankly that 
it had become 
necessary for me 
to be told the 
whole thing from | 
start to finish. 
She said she had 
told me every- 
thing—and be- 
lieved it—but 
would go over it 
again if I didn’t 
understand. Though not always starting at command, 
the lady has really a full habit of speech. . 


I told you about whales, didn’t I? Whales started ite | / 
whales for table use. It come in the Sunday paper—with — 
the picture of a handsome whale and the picture of a French | 
cook kissing his fingers over the way he has cooked som 
it; and the picture of a pleased young couple eating ae | 
in a swell restaurant; and the picture of a fair young bride 
in her kitchenette cutting up three cents’ worth of whale | 
meat into a chafing dish and saying how glad she was to. 
have something tasty and cheap for dearie’s lunch; and 
the picture of a poor laboring man being told by someone _ 
down in Washington, D. C., that’s making a dollar a year, | 
that a nickel’s worth of prime whale meat has more 
actual. nourishment than a dollar’s worth of porterhouse 
steak; and so on, till you’d think the world’s food troub! 
was going to be settled in jig time; all people had to do was 
to go out and get a good eating whale and salt down the 
side meat and smoke the shoulders and grind up some 
sausage and be fixed for the winter, with plenty to send a 
mess round to the neighbors now and then. 

And knocking beef, you understand, till you’d think no 
one but criminals and idiots would ever touch a real steak 
again, on account of its being so poor in food values, like 
this Washington scientist says that gets a dollar a y 
salary and earns every cent of it. It made me mad, 
slanderous things they said about beef; but I read the 
piece over pretty carefully and I really couldn’t see where | 
the whale was going to put me out of business, at least fo: 
couple years yet. It looked like I’d have time, anyway, 
make a clean-up before you’d be able to go into 
butcher shop and get a rib roast of young whale for 
cents, with a bushel or two of scraps thrown in for the d 

Then this Sunday paper goes out to the bunk house 
the boys find the whale piece and get excited about 
Looks like if it’s true that most of.’em will be drivi 
wagons or something for a living. They want me to 
down for a mess of whale meat so they can see if it t 
like regular food. They don’t hardly believe these pic 
where people dressed up like they had money are going in 
spasms of delight about it. Still, they don’t know— 
credulous dubs! They think things you see in a Sund 
paper might be true now and then, even if it is most alwa 
a pack of lies thought up by dissipated newspaper men. ~ 

I tell ’em they can send for.a whole whale if they want 
pay for it, but none of my money goes that way so lon 
stall-fed beef retains its present flavor; and furtherm 
expect to be doing business right here for years after 
whale fad has died ‘out—doing the best I can with a 
ten silly cowhands taking ‘the rest cure at my expense t 
minute I step off the place. I said there was no doubt 
should all be added to the ranks of the unemployed that 
very minute—but due to other well-known causes than the 
wiping out of the cattle industry by cold whale hash in 
jelly, which. happened to be the dish this French — 
was going crazy over. . F 

They chewed over that pointed information for av 
then they got to making each other bets of a ng 


| 


catfish or mebbe more like mud turtle. Sandy ‘Saw 
who always knows everything by divine right, like 
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might say, he says in superior tones that it won’t taste like 
»ither one but has a flavor all its own, which even he can’t 
Jeseribe, though it will be something like the meat of the 
wild sea cow, which roams the ocean in vast herds off the 
soast of Florida. 

Then they consider the question of a whale round-up in 
an expert manner. It don’t look none too good, going out 
on rodeo in water about three miles too deep for wading, 
hough the idea of lass’ing a whale calf and branding it does 
old a certain fascination. Sandy says it would be the 
only livestock business on earth where you don’t always 
nave to be fearing a dry season; and Buck Devine says 
‘hat’s so, and likewise the range is practically unlimited, 
is anyone can see from a good map; and wouldn’t it be fine 
‘iding herd in a steam yacht with a high-class bartender 
sandy, instead of on a so-and-so cayuse that was liable any 
ininute to trade ends and pour you out of the saddle onto 

our lame shoulder. 

' They’d got to kidding about it by this time, when who 
‘hould ride up but old Safety First Timmins. They spring 
he food whale on Safety with much flourish. They show 
‘im the pictures and quote prices on the hoof—which are 
ow, but look what even a runt of a yearling whale that was 
‘alved late in the fall would weigh on the scales!—and no 
yorry about fences or free range or winter feeding or water 
‘oles; nothing to do but ride round on your private 
teamboat with a good orchestra, and a chance to be disso- 
‘ate and count your money. And look what a snap the 
‘ioneers will have with all the mavericks; probably not a 
‘ingle whale in the ocean yet branded! And does Timmins 
vant to throw in with us? If he does mebbe they can fix 
pa deal with me because I want a good business man at 
he head of the new outfit. 
‘ But Safety says right off quick that it’s all a pack of 
onsense. He says it’s the mad dream of a visionary or 
beble-minded person. He don’t deny there would be 
honey in whales if they could be handled, but you couldn’t 
‘andle anything that had the whole ocean to swim in that 
‘overs three-quarters of the earth’s surface, as he has often 
vad. And how would you get a branding iron on a whale, 
nd what good would it do you? He’d beat it out for 
‘urope. He said they was foolish to think whales would 
‘ay in a herd, and he guessed I’d been talking just to hear 
ayself talk, or more likely I’d been kidding ’em to get a 
od laugh. 
' Sandy says: “ Well, I wasn’t going to tell you at first, but 
‘guess it’ll be safe with you, you being a good friend of the 
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Arrowhead, only don’t let it go no farther; but the fact is 
the boss is negotiating for the whale privilege in Great 
Salt Lake. Yes, sir, she’s bribing the Utah legislature this 
very minute to let the bill go through! And I guess that 
don’t look much like kidding. As soon as the governor has 
signed the bill she’ll put in a couple of good three-year-old 
bull whales and a nice little herd of heifers and have the 
world’s meat supply at her finger ends in less than five 
years—just killing off the yearling steers.”’ 

Safety looks a bit startled at this, and Sandy goes on to 
say that though whale meat is now but a fad of the idle 
rich it’s bound to be the meat of rich and poor alike in 
future. He’d bet a thousand dollars to a dime that by the 
time the next war come along the first thing they’d do 
would be to establish a whaleless day. He said whale meat 
was just that good. 

Safety chewed his gum quite a time on this—he says if a 
man chews gum he won’truin himself in pocket for tobacco— 
and he read the whale article over carefully and looked at 
the pictures again, but he still said it didn’t sound to him 
like a legitimate business enterprise. He said for one thing 
there’d be trouble shipping the original herd up to Salt 
Lake. Sandy said it was true; there would be the initial 
expense of loading onto flat cars, and a couple of tunnels 
would have to be widened so the bulls wouldn’t be rasped 
going through, but that I have already taken this up with 
the railroad company. 

Safety says that may all be true, but, mark his words, 
the minute my herd gets into inland waters it will develop 
some kind of disease like anthrax or blackleg, and the whole 
bunch will die on me. Sandy says it will be a simple matter 
to vaccinate, because the animals will be as affectionate as 
kittens by that time through having been’ kindly handled, 
which is all a whale needs. He says they really got a very 
social nature and are loyal unto death. Once a whale is 
your friend, he says, it’s for life, rain or shine, just so long 
as you treat him square. Even doa whale a favor just once 
and he’ll remember your face, make no difference if it’s 
fifty years; though being the same, it is true, in his hatreds, 
because a whale never forgives an injury. A sailor he 
happens to know once give a whale he had made friends 
with a chew of tobacco just for a joke and the animal got 
into an awful rage and tried to tear the ship down to get at 
him, and then he followed the ship all over the world wait- 
ing for this sailor to fall off or get wrecked or something, 
till finally the hunted man got so nervous he quit the sea 
and is now running a news stand in Seattle, if Safety don’t 


believe it. It just goes to show that a whale as long as 
you’re square with him is superior in mind and morals toa 
steer, which ain’t got sense enough to know friend from foe. 

Safety still shakes his head. He says ‘‘Safe and sane” 
has been his motto throughout a long and busy life and this 
here proposition don’t sound like neither one to him. The 
boys tell him he’s missing a good thing by not throwing in 
with us. They say I’m giving ’em each a big block of 
stock, paid up and nonassessable, and they don’t want him 
to come round later when they’re rolling in wealth and ask 
why they didn’t give him a chance too. 

“‘T can just hear you talk,” says Sandy. ‘“‘ You’ll be say- 
ing: ‘I knew that whole fool bunch when not one ever had 
a dollar he could call his own the day after he was paid off, 
and now look at ’em—throwing their hundreds of thou- 
sands right and left; houses with pianos in every room; new 
boots every week; silver-mounted saddles at a thousand 
each; choice wines, liquors and cigars; private taxicabs; and 
Alexander J. Sawtelle, the wealthy banker, being elected 
to Congress by an overwhelming majority!’ That’s the 
way you'll be talking,” says Sandy, ‘with regret eating 
into your vitals like some horrible acid that is fatal to man 
and beast.” 

Safety says he thinks they’re all plumb crazy, and a fool 
and his money is soon parted—this being a saying he must 
have learned at the age of three and has never forgotten 
a word of—and he comes up to the house to see me. Mebbe 
he wanted to find out if I had really lost my mind, but he 
said nothing about whales. Just set round and talked the 
usual hard luck. Been in the stock business thirty years 
and never had a good year yet. Nothing left of his cattle 
but the running gear; and his land so poor you couldn’t 
even raise a row on it unless you went there mad; and why 
he keeps on struggling in the bitter clutch of misfortune he 
don’t know. But I always know why he keeps on strug- 
gling. Money! Nothing but money. So when he got 
through mourning over his ruined fortunes, and feebly 
said something about taking some mules off my hands at 
a fair price, I shut him off firmly. Whenever that old crook 
talks about taking anything off your hands he’s plotting as 
near highway robbery as they’ll let him stay out of jail for. 
He was sad when I refused two hundred and fifty dollars 
a span for my best mules. 

He went off shaking his head like he hadn’t expected 
such inhumanity from an old friend and neighbor to one 
who through hard luck was now down and out. 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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conduct of the nations at war, 

both Allied and enemy, enables 
us to differentiate three zones of participation in war from 
the standpoint of the civilian population. With the pros- 
pect of a long and difficult war before us it is necessary for 
Americans to visualize the relations of the civilian to the 
total processes of warfare. Though it is convenient to 
separate the three zones of warfare in discussion, they 
naturally overlap both in time and in relations. 

The first zone is that of military participation. Men 
must be enlisted for the army and navy. The Government 
must secure the enrollment of men to carry on technical 
work, such as forestry, engineering, surveying, construc- 
tion, transportation, intelligence, sanitation, signal service 
and many other refinements of modern warfare. Hand 
arms must be constructed, field guns of various sizes and 
aéroplanes of many types; large quantities of clothing 
and other personal equipment must be manufactured; 
motor trucks in large numbers must be collected to fill the 
needs of mobile transportation; the special food supplies 
of military forces must be secured to cover a program 
extending over months into the future; ships and more 
ships must be built. A system of pensions for the wounded 
and for the families of the killed, elaborate hospital equip- 
ment for the injured, plans for the reéducation of the 
permanently maimed—these and other humanitarian alle- 
viants of war belong to the original program of organization, 
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Neg of these things the people understand. We had these 
in the Spanish War, to a certain extent at least; and 
our memory is faithful enough to permit of visualization 
by our people of this zone of military activity, all the more 
because our efforts were bungled in execution. Every 
patriotic man is willing to do his part—to volunteer or be 
drafted, to have his plant taken over for military purposes, 
to manufacture for the Government at reduced price, to 
buy Liberty Bonds, and in every way to provide means for 
the carrying on of the war from the financial and imple- 
mental point of view. Each woman 
is prepared to do relief work. 

This is the one zone of warfare 
that was occupied by the American 
people during the Spanish War. 
It is the one zone of warfare occu- 
pied by the American people as a 
whole up to the present time in 
the present struggle. It was the 
one zone of warfare occupied by 
the peopleof Germany and Austria- 
Hungary during the first year of 
the present war, and by the 
Austro-Hungarians for two years. 
Germany found it necessary in the 
fall of 1915 to enter the two fur- 
ther zones. It was the one zone 
occupied by the people of the 
United Kingdom and Italy during 
the first year after their entrance 
into the war. France, however, 
entered all three zones of warfare 
the month after war was declared. 
The war was on her soil, she re- 
ceived the brunt of the initial at- 
tack; and when theinvader though 
not expelled was held in check it 
became the imperative duty of the 
French people to conduct war in 
all three zones of warfare. 

The second zone of warfare is 
the zone of individual reconstruc- 
tion of daily life. I ‘use the term 
individual reconstruction because 
in the final analysis, though this 
or that may be directed or en- 
forced by governmental decree, to 
be effectively accomplished recon- 
struction must proceed with each 
individual from within. We mean 
by this that a new rule of life is 
acquired. Everything is analyzed 
and evaluated from the stand- 
point of its meaning in relation to 
the carrying on of the war. Every 
moment contains the conscious- 
ness of the struggle, the war be- 
comes the dominating business of 
the individual, and every thought 
and act become military measures. 
C'est la guerre! 


By Alonzo Englebert Yaylor 


So long as a nation operates within the first zone the 
individual, outside of his participation in the military pro- 
gram of his country, judges his own plans for his business, 
family, expenditures, savings, allowances and everything 
else precisely as he would have done in peacetime. 
Within his thought are two domains: One his relation to 
enlistment, development of military equipment and buy- 
ing of Liberty Bonds; the second his business and personal 
affairs just as they were in peacetime or modified to but 
slight extent. 

Now it was entirely possible in the Spanish War to 
remain outside the zone of individual reconstruction of life. 
It is not possible in the present struggle. No war of intense 
spirit and large dimensions can be conducted except upon 
the basis of reconstruction of civilian life. Expanded from 
the individual to society this means the efficient organiza- 
tion and maximum utilization of our resources. It is this 
reconstruction of the life of the individual that has occurred 
to such a remarkable extent in England, and represents 
the highest degree of militarism that has been attained in 
any of the warring nations, when viewed from the stand- 
point of pre-war conditions. 

The French are instinctively a nation of warriors. The 
men need to be taught the technic of warfare, but beyond 
this they realize instinctively the relations of Germany to 
France. England, however, was a nonmilitaristic nation, 
despite her naval prestige and superiority. The British 
have always assumed that their navy would protect them 
within the domain of a naval warfare or a land war under- 
taken in connection with a naval program, and that within 
these confines they could lead their ordinary lives of indus- 
try and trade with little alteration. 

This has all changed. The Great Britain of to-day is a 
land in which each individual has redefined his concept of 
life and of the acts that appertain to him as workman and 
citizen. The Englishman is naturally very different from 
the Frenchman. He will never follow the same method of 
procedure. But to-day the inhabitants of England and 


France stand shoulder to shoulder it 
their complete consecration to th 
carrying on of the war, and they hay — 
enlisted all phases of civilian life to this end. The Americay 
people, though recognizing the qualities in the French thai 
must be respected and admired to the highest degree, wil. 
necessarily follow the British in their mode of reconstruc. 
tion of life, because our social organization is closer to the 
British than to the French. 
To-day it may be stated with little exaggeration that ir 
England and France no one of thinking age considers any 
point of what he shall eat, wear, buy, drink, sell; or make: 
decisions for the present or plans for the future without 
applying these questions: What effect will this have upor 
the war? Will it aid warfare or represent a subtraction of 
the service due from me to my country or weaken the way 
effort of my fellow man? The peacetime rules of profit, 
loss, desire, aversion, caution, expectation, whatever they 
may be, are laid aside. | 
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bea civilian stands just as fixed and consistent as does! 
the man in the trench. The difference is merely in the 
units employed, in the military values of the units of 
civilian existence. The conduct of any particular occupa. 
tion or business is viewed not from the standpoint of pas 
magnitude or future expectation but solely in its relation to 
the war. If a business must be reduced to twenty per cent 
it goes to twenty per cent. If people must learn new occu- 
pations they learn them. The entire nation is reconstructed 
on this basis. ¥ 
One could give long descriptions of the minute manner 
in which society has been reconstructed, in order to divert, 
nonessentials to essentials. The point of view that must be 
visualized is that this becomes an expression of military 
concept, and its meaning to the individual is as crucial as 
firing a shot across No Man’s Land. 4 
Into this zone of warfare the American people have not 
entered. Of our 105,000,000 people there are unquestion- 
ably millions who do so visualize the war and attempt to 
govern their activities from this 
viewpoint. But it is not yet the 
national spirit to convert civilian 
energy into military energy. 
There is entirely too much talk o 
profit, price, hours, status quo, 
business as usual—all in itself en-' 
tirely proper and merely an expres- 
sion of the fact that the people are 
living in the atmosphere of the 
pre-war period. ‘ 
It was the unfortunate experi-' 
ence of the people of the United 
Kingdom that the casualty lists 
taught the inhabitants of those 
isles the painful duty of recon- 
struction of their daily lives, in 
order to direct all energies to the 
carrying on of the war. This be- 
comes not only an axiom of effi- 
ciency, not only the expression of 
the conscience of industry; it) 
becomes a state of personal mo 
conviction. It has for us a posi- 
tive and a negative side. The 
positive side lies in the diversion 
of energy from personal, commer- 
cial and civilian aims to military — 
purposes that are altruistic to the! 
state. The negative side lies in 
the repression of individualistic) 
tendencies for the sake of securing 
greater freedom of action for the’ 
Allies. 4 
There are duties that we ough 
to assume not merely because 
they are directly indicated but for 
the additional reason that it ought | 
to be esteemed our privilege, by | 
the assumption of more than our 
share, to lessen the burden of the’ 
Allies, whose portion has been s0 
much larger than ours, whose pe- 
riod of warfare has been so much 
more intense and prolonged. This 
is the crux of the cereal situation. 
We have cereals enough of all sorts | 
to go round; but it is our duty to 
send wheat to our Allies and keep. 
less: convenient and adaptable’ 
(Concluded on Page 77) . 
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way; but, like Christian again, simple, hopeful, 
_ sure only of one thing—that they knew exactly 


OMEWHERE 
! S in The Pil- 
grim’s Progress 
it says that when 
| Christian was 
' toiling upward on 
his appointed way to 
glory, he came one 
"day toa little rise in 
theroad. And, paus- 
_ ing tolook backward 
over the course, he 
‘was enabled to see 
the obstacles that 
_had beset him. There 
were Sloughs of De- 
_spond and Hills of 
 DifficultyandGiants 
_of Despair and 
‘Doubting Castles, 
which had shrewdly 
tried his strength. 
But, because he was 
-a simple, hardy, op- 
'timistic fellow, 
‘without much tra- 
‘dition, and, above 
‘all, absolutely 
‘determined to make 
‘his goal, he some- 
‘how or other man- 
aged to climb out or 
crawl out or back 
‘out or fight out of 
‘all the tight corners 
‘in which he found 
himself, and go for- 
‘ward, strengthened 
‘for the next en- 
counter. 
| The American 
‘Red Cross in Europe 
‘at the end of eight months’ service, has come, like 
‘Christian, to that slight rise in the road. And 
‘before it goes forward to the big struggle which, 
‘now that a tender spring warmth is in the air, lies 
‘grimly imminent, a vast black shadow athwart the 
world, it may be well to stop for a brief breathing 
‘space and glance backward over the path by which 
it has arrived. 


The Pioneers in France 
‘DEHIND the Red Cross, as behind the Army, lie 
}D eight hard months of preparation; just how 
‘hard only those on the inside will ever know. In 
front of them both lies the same struggle. In their 
‘oands, from now on, are the honor and the respon- 
sibility of a whole nation. Both organizations 
ave been practically reborn out of a narrower 
ast. Both arrived in Europe amateurs, with no 
clear realization of the practical difficulties in their 


what their ultimate goal was and that somehow 
or other they would win through. Those were the 
lays of preparation. Now, after an interval of 
sight months, America is in—in the trenches; in 
she mine galleries; in the listening posts; in the air. 
_ Already we are holding the line on five sectors, 
ind before this goes into print we may be holding 
ive more. Honor lists have begun to appear. 
‘ome of our men are wounded in the hospitals; 
some are prisoners; a few are dead. They are 
siving a fine account of themselves in the current 
vaids and counter raids preliminary to the grand 
iittack. The report comes back to Paris that the 
American soldier fights like a sackful of wild cats. 
The French and the English veterans of four years smile— 
\little sadly perhaps—at our young enthusiasm. That was 
he way they felt at the Marne, at Mons and at Ypres. 

| An English Tommy or a French poilu still has a heart of 
uvincible stoutness; but in his fighting he has become like 
he famous Baron Vere: ‘Had one seen him returning 
rom a victory he would by his silence have suspected that 
a had lost the day; and had he beheld him in a retreat he 
vould have deemed him a conqueror by the cheerfulness 
f his spirit.” For them it is all in the day’s work. Nev- 
rtheless, our confidence warms their hearts. Yes, undoubt- 
dly we are in! : 

f Eut before I sketch the present position of the Red 
TOSs as an integral factor in this vast, dirty, monotonous, 
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Mr.Henry P. Davison, President of the Red Cross War Council, and 
Major James Perkins, Red Cross Commissioner for Europe, at Paris 
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grubbing, humdrum business of war, let us glance back- 
ward over its beginnings. 

Certainly never on earth was there exactly such another 
band of glowing enthusiasts as that first handful of Red 
Cross leaders who embarked from New York in June, 
1917, and set sail for the coast of France. How eager they 
were to get into the game! To help! To set America’s 
shoulder to the wheel! Think back to those first days of 
fine high emotion yourself, and you will remember how 
they felt. Some of that early group have since confessed 
that they were actually afraid lest the war should stop 
before they could get across the sea. What conferences 
they had, far into the night! Of course they did not know, 
in the very least, what they were up against—this group 
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of live, earnest, 
thinking, enthu- 
siastic American 
citizens. They 
couldn’t. Nobody 
could. Forthey were 
going to live, 
breathe and operate 
in an entirely differ- 
ent medium, so to 
speak. It would be 
as different as play- 
ing football under 
the sea. 

To show how un- 
known were the 
very first elements 
of the problem, 
most of them, their 
leader included, had 
equippedthemselves 
with a complete 
camping outfit— 
sleeping bags, rub- 
ber boots, ponchos, 
alcohol Jamps and 
biscuits, and neat 
first-aid outfits! 
They did not know 
what would befall 
them—whether 
France might not be 
parceled off into Red 
Cross districts and 
some of them be 
perched right up on 
the fighting line un- 
der the German 
guns; and so they 
prepared themselves 
against all vicissi- 
tudes. They did not 
know; and yet, being sensible men, they tried to 
visualize beforehand some of the difficulties. To 
begin with, they were going to be in a foreign 
country, with foreign laws and a foreign tongue. 
Necessarily they would be bumping into those 
laws at every turn—building laws, leasing laws, 
purchasing laws, labor laws, food-and-clothing 
laws. And, moreover, they would not even know 
of the existence of these laws until tripped up by 
them. 


Things Simple and Big 


ND then there would be the different medium 
of language. They would have, first of all, to 
provide a staff of expert stenographers who spoke 
both French and English. But how were they 
to know that the really trained bilingual French 
stenographer is about as frequent a phenomenon 
as the five-legged cow? Also, they realized that 
misunderstandings might arise from differences of 
temperament. The Anglo-Saxon—and America 
is at bottom Anglo-Saxon—is blunt, outspoken, 
often crude, speaking his mind and his objections 
in the same breath. The Latin, on the other hand, 
is sensitive, indirect, subtle, withholding his point 
of view. America is a youthful race; awkward, 
blundering, yet intensely earnest in this thing. 
France is an old race, proud, suave, deep, punctili- 
ous in form. How was it best to proceed to guard 
our mutual friendship intact? 

It was also obvious that, aside from the vast 
army of workers and experts in special fields, which 
they must recruit from America without delay, 
they would need other experts—experts on top of 
the special experts to keep the latter in order and 
codrdinated to the whole, so that each one would not be 
running off to hitch his wagon to some particular star. 
And thus, while still on board, this small group of Argo- 
nauts examined their enterprise on all sides; and the more 
they examined it the bigger it loomed, until it stretched 
away to vast illimitable distances. Where were they to 
make a start, anyhow? 

““There’s only one thing I’m sure of at this stage of the 
game,” said their leader over and over again, ‘‘and that 
is that we’ve absolutely no conception how gigantic this 
whole proposition really is. We'll have to enlarge our 
imagination to take it in at all.” And then he added: 
““We’ve got to keep things simple, and we’ve got to keep 
them big.” (Continued on Page 61) 
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OLITICS, says Emerson, has for ages implied 
Prsning And for ages more it will carry the 
same implication. Things political, moreover, 
suggest to the average man stratagems and noxious 
schemes that somehow call for the voluntary or involun- 
tary expression of anego. That is why men who seek office 
constitute a remarkably small percentage of our citizenry. 
Public service has been too much interwoven with the dis- 
tasteful maneuvers of party politics; so much so that when 
we went to war we realized only of a sudden that efficient 
government, which should have been our constant ideal, 
was comspicuously absent and had to be created abruptly 
out of the intellectual resources of the whole nation—all 
parties. True enough, on the rivalry of political organiza- 
tions our democracy had thrived, but to get efficiency the 
country said, with one voice: “Eliminate party politics!” 
And what’s more, the country meant it. Yet political 
ambition is only theoretically taboo in wartime. All en- 
ergies are supposed to fuse in impersonal channels to the 
exclusion of the personal, but actually it is not so. The in- 
spiration to human endeavor remains individual—because 
the good of the community is the sum total of the good 
achievements of individuals who serve it, and that is some- 
thing for which they will not long go unrewarded. 


Mr. Mc Adoo’s Political Assets 


S° IT is that playing politics may be a good thing as well 
asabadthing. Soitisthat amanmay bea candidate for 
the presidency of the United States and serve his country 
with a conscious zeal, keeping himself abreast of the wishes 
of the people and out of the ruts of complacency and 
indifference where repose the men in whose bosoms the 
throb of ambition is dead. So it is that a man aspiring to 
the presidency may, on the other hand, follow the fickle 
surfaces of an ephemeral opinion, unconsciously mistaking 
form for substance, foolishly misconstruing passion for 
conviction, mere clamor for the voice of sober thought. 
Were this not so vitally related to the very conduct of 
the war itself, were it not observable in so many of the 
phases of national, state and municipal government, it 
would be both irrelevant and impertinent. But with 
potential candidates sitting in positions of responsibility, 
and with the line so finely drawn between the demands of 
patriotism and the temptations of politics, it is different. 
Indeed, wherever one goes nowadays—on the trains, at the 
clubs, at the corner stores, everywhere that folks gather— 
it is characteristic of our impatience of the future to find 
people wondering who will be the candidates in the next 
election. And when Mister So-and-So suddenly becomes 
itinerant and tours the country in behalf of the conserva- 
tion of buncombe it is well-nigh impossible to suppress by 
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censorship or otherwise the whispers that invariably set 
Mister So-and-So down as a candidate for the presidency. 

For politics does not vanish in time of war any more than 
does social climbing or the impulse to commercial or indus- 
trial ascendancy. To prevent the ‘“‘in’s” from thinking 
thoughts of self-perpetuation or self-elevation as the case 
may be is no more possible in public office to-day than to 
forbid the ‘‘out’s” from yearning to occupy temples of 
erstwhile possession. It was so as far back as the days of 
Athenian democracy. It was so in the Roman senate, the 
intolerance of which the immortal bard recorded in the 
naive apology: ‘‘Because he was ambitious I slew him.” 
It is so to-day. Human nature always will survive the 
physical convulsions of the world. 

Thus candidates are as inevitable and as incessant as the 
gossip that ruminates on their relative merits. The people 
are sometimes far ahead of the newspapers in recognizing 
candidates, and not infrequently far ahead of the news- 
papers in discovering the unsuitability of the same. 

Cabinet members are the most natural kind of candi- 
dates for the incumbent party, especially at a time when 
governors of states get so little opportunity to crowd the 
war and news of the Federal Government off the front 


" pages in manner sufficient to attract nation-wide interest. 


Also, men so close to the throne as cabinet secretaries get 
in the habit of thinking of themselves as sitting on said 
throne. It is as true of Democratic as it was of Republican 
administrations. Besides, American history conveniently 
recalls many instances in which members of the cabinet 
have risen to the presidency. And the best thing that 
history does is to repeat itself; which, so far as American 
politics is concerned, is another way of saying that we do 
not alter our habits in a century or so. 

Naturally, the availability of William Gibbs McAdoo 
projects itself forward at the outset. He is at the head of 
the nation’s finances and its transportation systems. The 
newspapers openly discuss his fitness or unfitness for even 
greater tasks. He himself has discreetly said nothing that 
could be construed as political propaganda; he must know 
the dangers of a boom prematurely let loose. But it is 
quite plain, and has been for some time, that the lightning 
rod on the McAdoo castle of aspiration has been set up 
where Democracy’s bolts could not fail to be attracted. 
Yet there is nothing reprehensible about a political ambi- 
tion so long as a man seeks not to curry favor with the 
politicians but with the mass of the people, whose interests 
are, after all, the highest ideal of government. In the sense 
that Mr. McAdoo may be considered merely ambitious 
he need not be slain for the thought. In the sense that 
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he must eschew any temptation to use the many, 
powers at his disposal in the furtherance of his own 
political fortunes he is subjected to an even greater 
test of character than any other of the men now in the 
public eye. 5 
Reckoned in purely political values the man who could — 
handle without blunder America’s pocketbook of billions. 
would have an asset of real political worth. Mr. McAdoo 
is a business man—and business men are going to be 
needed to manage the Government, whether the European 
war is still with us in 1920 or whether America is'in the 
throes of economic reconstruction. Certainly he who could 
manage such a tremendous war problem as transportation 
to the satisfaction of the country’s needs and demands 
would have another political asset of indubitable conse-. 
quence, ' 
Irrespective of whether he proves himself equal to the 
large tasks given him to do, it has been apparent to every- 
one that so far as chance to serve the public is concerned 
no man, with the exception of President Wilson himself, 
has been blessed or cursed with more. opportunities for 
political success or failure than William Gibbs McAdoo. ‘ 


Third Term Possibilities — 
ie SAY that Mr. McAdoo is going to be the nominee of i 
the Democratic Party in 1920 is, however, merely to. 
assume foreknowledge of just when the present war will 
end. For obviously if the war is still on, or if the United _ 
States is in the midst of peace negotiations, a sentiment 
to be reckoned with—especially in the Middle West and 
West, if not indeed in the ultraconservative sections of the 
East—will be that which will bespeak the retention of Mr, 
Wilson in the presidency so that he may give the nation 
at so critical a period the benefit of his eight years of 
leadership, experience and discriminating judgment. 
How much the factors of tradition and precedent against 
three terms for a single individual will weigh is also depen- 
dent upon the extent to which the international situation 
enters into our domestic life.- Who would have believed 
fifty or a hundred years ago—or five years ago—that the 
United States, situated three thousand miles away fro 
Europe, would have an army in France fighting beside the | 
British or French, or that the voice of an American Presi- | 
dent would be the powerful exponent of international | 
morality and justice, or that a unified nation of a hun- | 
dred million people would be joined, if not allied, “und 


free nations of Europe in the battle to preserve the funda- 
mentals of civilization itself? These things were then as | 
unthinkable as the suggestion that any man might be | 
elected to serve three successive terms in the presidency. © 

(Continued on Page 46) - | 
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“‘And, No Matter What Happens, Remember, No Harm Can Come to You —Not in This County; Not in This State; Not in All the Wide Worid"’ 


‘ OR some eighteen months 
} before his dismissal upon 
7 charges Curly Casterline had 
_ been a sparrow cop, detailed to 
_ guard the affairs and destinies of one of the big country 
_ parks situate in the heart of far-famed River City, a noted 
‘metropolis of the Eastern States. He was called Curly, 
‘first, because of the natural tendency of his thick raven 
_ locks, and second, because his given name was Karl. 
__ At ten minutes before four o’clock on an April afternoon 
_ in the year 1917, Curly Casterline, engaged in patrolling 
his gravel beat along the shores of a meandering water- 
way, espied a group of Italian school children, kneeling 
_ in the middle of the secluded pathway known as Suicide 
_ Walk, busily engaged in an intensive game of craps. Curly 
Casterline, in exact accordance with his duty, charged upon 
_ this gang and dispersed it. So precipitately did the gang 
‘evaporate at the sudden and unexpected approach of the 
law that it left its tools of trade lying abandoned on the 
‘ground. 
' Curly Casterline gathered the dice together and con- 
fiseated them. He was surprised to find the set not only 
quite complete, but also very new and very clean. Shaking 
the cubes idly—and reminiscently—in one hand, he pro- 
‘ceeded on his way. At the end of Suicide Walk he met 
‘another uniformed officer—whose identity has never been 
discovered—and exhibited the dice. , 
“How much money have you got?” queried Curly Cas- 
terline, with eyes flashing reminiscently. 
_ “Nine cents,” promptly responded the other sparrow 
cop. ; 
“T’ve got seventeen,” said Curly. 
He looked about him carefully and grinned. 
| throw you one game for your nine-cent wad,’ he 
(said. 
| The other man wasted no words. He also glanced care- 
fully about him, grinned in response—and the game was on. 
: 
: 


OO 


Neither of these reckless gamesters knew that behind a 
clump of foliage, some fifteen yards away, seeing but 
unseen, there perched upon a park bench one of the regu- 
ilators of the universe in the person of a public-minded 
citizen. This individual, with bated breath, holding his 
gum shoes well in leash, waited until the game was at its 
height—then crept upon the officers with noiseless foot- 
steps. He didn’t get far before thoy heard him—it was 
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part of their job to hear noiseless noises in that park. 
The unnamed officer—he of the nine cents—immediately 
dropped the dice, dropped his money, plunged uncere- 
moniously through a thick cluster of shrubbery, and wholly 
disappeared. 

Curly Casterline stood his ground. He picked up the 
dice and the money and faced his man. 

“What have you been doing?” demanded the irate 
citizen. 

He didn’t know that this man before him was the officer 
who had saved his daughter’s dearest chum from drown- 
ing in the near-by lake less than eight months before. Nor 
would he have cared. The universe can’t be run on senti- 
ment. Curly looked him in the eye. 

“T’ve been playing craps with these dice,’’ he answered. 

“For money?” 

“For the whole of twenty-six cents,’ 
grinned a piker’s grin. 

The citizen drew out a small pencil, and a small pad to 
match it. With these he kept the solar system in its orbit. 

“T’ve got your number,” he said icily; ‘‘I want your 
name. Don’t lie!” 

““Name— Karl Casterline,”’ said Curly. 

“And the other officer?’’ went on the regulator of the 
universe. 

Curly shook his head. 

“Not so you can notice it,” he responded; “it don’t 
matter who he is. The dice are mine. It’s up to me.” 

The other man glared at him. 

“T am a taxpayer and a citizen,’ he thundered. ‘“Offi- 
cer, you decline to answer a simple question. Who is this 
other man—I am entitled to an answer. Do I get it?” 

“Not!” smiled Curly sweetly. 

The citizen, flaming of countenance, nodded his ulti- 
matum, thrust his pad and pencil into his pocket, and 
strode off in the general direction of the Park Commission 
offices downtown. Curly followed him—called to him. 

“Say, look here,” cried Curly contritely. ‘‘You’re not 
going to—to report me, are you?” 

The other man stopped short, swung about and glared. 
He was silent. 
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said Curly; he 
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“Let me tell you something,” 
went on Curly, pleading with him: 
“T would have been off duty in 
a couple of minutes. I was just 
passing the time away with this officer until my relief 
came along. I didn’t mean any harm. It was just a bit 
of fooling; twenty-six cents—you can’t go wrong on that. 
Surely you won’t report a man like me just for a little 
thing like that!’ 

The citizen and taxpayer shoveled fifty per cent more 
intensity into his indignant glare, garnished his silence 
with liberal trimmings of unspoken eloquence, and pro- 
ceeded on his way. The next day Curly Casterline was 
suspended from duty, brought before the commissioners 
on charges, and a day was set for trial. Curly Casterline, 
shocked, surprised and hurt, immediately humped him- 
self. He went to his district leader—a lawyer by the name 
of Mcllvaine—and placed the\matter in his hands. The 
district leader looked him over—it was his custom never 
to back the wrong man. 

Curly Casterline laid upon Mcllvaine’s desk his record 
as a sparrow cop. He held three swimming prizes. He 
had two gold medals for saving the lives of drowning peo- 
ple. He had a medal made of platinum—it had been con- 
ferred upon him by a prominent politician who, under 
stress of a campaign, had suddenly gone stark, staring mad, 
and tried to kill himself in Suicide Walk. The politician 
was a husky gentleman, and Curly’s encounter with him 
had laid Curly up for six painful weeks. 

Curly had a medal for dispersing, single-handed, an 
angry mob of strikers, unlawfully assembled in the park, 
and making three arrests. He held four medals for pistol 
target practice. His record was clean. He was an upstand- 
ing, good-looking young fellow of twenty-four years. He 
was as straight as an arrow and slender as a young girl. 
He had a flashing black eye and a head of raven curly hair. 

“You see, counselor,’’ he pleaded, ‘‘this is my job. I’m 
sort of made for it—this job. It’s a job I like.” 

Mcllvaine nodded—he was more than satisfied. 

“Don’t you worry,” he said; ‘‘we’ll go before ’em on 
your record. They won’t dismiss a man like you.” 

He thought they wouldn’t; but fortunately, or unfortu- 
nately, they did. Discipline must be maintained. In the 
light of a recent special order to break up crap games in 
the park the offense of Curly Casterline had been unusually 
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heinous. As an ordinary citizen alone, he had laid himself 
open to fine and possible imprisonment. Viewing him in 
the light of an officer, the offense was astounding. It had 
all the aspects of the case of a policeman who, wresting a 
murderous gun from a murderer, uses the same gun to do 
a little private killing of his own. Aside from that view 
of the matter, the park commissioners were not amenable 
to influence, as Mellvaine, the district leader, speedily 
found out. There were three of them. They were million- 
aires—one of them a patrician ex-Senator of the United 
States. They listened coldly; and when Curly Casterline 
had finished his story and his counsel had finished his plea 
they directed their collective attention upon the culprit. 

“We want this other officer’s name,”’ they insisted. 

“You'd better tell ’em,’’ whispered the lawyer to his 
client. 

But Casterline only shook his head. He wouldn’t tell. 
Thereupon they dismissed him from the force—dismissed 
him cold. Curly shook his head with bitter disappoint- 
ment—this thing had hit him where he lived. Being a 
policeman was his job, as he had said. He tried to join the 
ranks of the city force; he couldn’t. This new record was 
against him. Dismissal on charges meant no thoroughfare; 
he would have been rejected by any police chief in the 
world. 

He got a job or two as special watchman round muni- 
tion factories; but those jobs didn’t suit him. He spent 
a month or two hanging 
round garages and cafés; 
he soon got sick of that. 
He could have enlisted 
in the National Army; 
but he didn’t. The thing 
hadn’t gotten under his 
skin. He had registered under the draft law; 
if they wanted to send him, all right. He was 
willing; he’d take potluck with the rest of the 
bunch. He hung round until the twentieth day 
of July. He hoped, in a half-hearted way, that 
he’d be among the first batch called. His number was way 
down at the end of the list. He didn’t know what to do; 
he wanted to get away from the chaff of his former fellow 
officers; he wanted to get away from the garages and 
the cafés. ; 

He read in the local papers that hundreds of young 
huskies were needed in different parts of the country to 
help get in the crops. He packed up his revolver—it 
belonged to him; he packed up the few clothes he had. 
He applied for farm work at a local intelligence office. He 
was immediately referred to some headquarters in New 
York where they were rounding up the hands; inside of a 
week he was on his way. He didn’t know where he was 
going, it is true; but they landed him there just the same. 
He took a job in one place and didn’t like the grub. He 
stuck it out for two days and moved on. He took another 
job in another place; he didn’t like his immediate superior. 
This job lasted three days; then he quit. 

By the tenth of August he was settled with a farmer 
by the name of Bauerle. Bauerle had a grain farm lying 
five miles south of the village of Breslau in a certain state 
that must remain unnamed. Bauerle told Curly he had 
five hundred acres of wheat under cultivation; he was 
afraid, however, that the blight had struck his wheat.. He 
asked Curly many questions. He seemed relieved to find 
that Curly knew nothing about farming; his eye bright- 
ened in its dull way when he learned that Curly’s first name 
was Karl. He drove Curly to his farmhouse in a ramshackle 
motor car of the vintage of 1912. 

The plantation had the air of having gone to seed. Save 
for a few cows and chickens, and a hog or two, the place 
seemed deserted—dead. As they turned in at the little 

lane leading to the house, Curly heard the long-drawn-out 
whistle of a locomotive. He glanced across the fields—a 
freight train was wending its deliberate way down through 
the valley. Curly asked a question. Bauerle scowled and 
nodded. 

“Them railroad sharks,’”’ he cried, ‘‘they cut my fine 
farm here; they cut it right in two. Some day the time 
comes when they can’t do a thing like that no more; some 
day we have a Government that won’t allow them railroad 
sharks to live. I guess yes—not?’’ 

They drove round to the back of the place. The more 
Curly saw of it, the less he liked it. He assured himself 
that he would duck out of this next day. He didn’t. There 
was a reason why he didn’t. He discovered in short order 
that this farm was to be run in the future by three people— 
only three. One was Adolf Bauerle—one was himself. 

The third person was Adolf Bauerle’s nineteen-year-old 
ward, Mina. The instant Curly Casterline laid his eyes on 
Mina he felt, somehow, that this surely was the place for 
him. 

Before long Mina felt the same way about it too. 


On the fifth day of September, 1917, Curly Casterline 
was lounging in the roomy comfortable bar of the Hof- 
brauhaus—German, sothought Curly, for Halfway House— 
in Breslau, U.S. A. He was chaffing the bartender, whose 
name was Gus. 


Curly was seated at a table placed by, an open window 
that looked out upon a very dusty road. “Apparently, save 
for the presence of the fat-faced Gus, he was alone. An 
indistinct murmur of voices indicated, nevertheless, that 
there were others present. The bar was roomy and low- 
ceilinged. In its far corners were tucked away little hidden 
recesses where a farmer might take lager with his wife or 
with his girl. Boxes For Ladies was their chosen name. 
They were respectable; everything in the village was 
respectable—but secluded, private. 

Curly knew that the unintelligible murmur of voices 
that assailed his ears arose from the low-voiced converse 
of two men, who sat in conference in one of these recesses. 
They. had been there, talking, for at least half an hour. 

Gus had served them thrice. 

‘eo. Curly knew who these men 

Nh were. One of them was, as 
Curly understood it, a grain 
broker from the East—a 
stranger by the name of 
Kurz. The other was Adolf 
Bauerle, Curly’s 
farmer bogs. 

The day was dry 
and unusually hot. 


The white dust of 
the roadway re- 


flected lightand heat 
in a pitiless glare There Was a Spurt of Flame 
andshimmer against From the Eastern Bank—Curly 
thefront of the hotel. Casterline’s Gun Had Spoken 
Curly Casterlinehad 


been drinking a glass of cool beer. It was very excel- 
lent beer—dark, with a heavy body to it; something dif- 
ferent from that to which he’d been accustomed. As fast 
as he drank, however, the fine dust from the road, stirred 
up by passing automobiles, swept in and choked his breath- 
ing passages. 

“T’'ll take another, Gus,’’ he said, “‘and that’ll be about 
all. Can’t stand much of this kind—it’s too good to be 
true. If you don’t mind, I think I’ll shut this window— 
I prefer mine without too much dirt.” 

“Go ass far ass you like,”’ said Gus. 

A thin narrow piece of board held’ the window .open. 
Curly removed it and let the sash down. Then he stared 
hard at the board. 

““Mayhap that brew gets to my head,”’ he exclaimed. 

“Vas iss masser?’’ queried Gus. 

“Look what’s printed on this board!”’ cried Curly. 

He held it up. The board was dingy white; across its 
face, in letters of heavy black, appeared these words: 


ENGLISH SPOKEN HERE 


“Yeh,” returned Gus nonchalantly; ‘‘that iss a sign. 
It used to hang outside, by hooks.’ 

“Yes,’’ assented Curly, examining it; 

Gus spread his hands in explanation. 

“Peoples comes through here sometimes that can’t tall 
German. Don’t you see?”’ he said. 

Curly Casterline gulped hard. 

“T get you, Gus,” he nodded finally. ‘‘And who speaks 
English here?” 

“IT do—the best,’”’ returned Gus simply. 


“but what for?’’ 


He set the filled glass down upon the table. Curly drank 


it off while it was cool. Then he once ‘more slumped into 
his seat and tilted his chair back against the wall. 
did so he uttered an exclamation of surprise. He turned 
and looked at the wall behind him. Then he stared queerly 
at the bartender. The bartender stared back. 

“Vas iss masser mit you—eh?”’ he queried. 

Curly shook his head and smiled drowsily. 

“T’m asleep at the switch, Gus,’”’ he said, leaning back 
once more and closing his eyes; “that heavy stuff gets to 
me. I’d better take a snooze. I’ve got to drive that car 
back to the farm with Bauerle, remember. You wake 
me up.” 

“You take cat nap,”’ nodded Gus; ‘I wake you up, all 
right.” 

His young customer apparently fell into a comfortable 
sleep—apparently, for he was not asleep. He was not even 
drowsy.. He had been drowsy, it is true; but something 
had happened, was happening, that brought into play all 
the instincts of a park policeman trained to hear noises 
that were noiseless. 


As he 


With closed eyes, Curly listened—listened hard. He 
was in the presence of a strange phenomenon. He had 
closed the window. With it open, he had heard merely the 
indistinct murmur of low-voiced conversation. With ij 
closed, he heard those voices plainly and distixctly. He 
had, somehow, completed some acoustic circuit. Words q 
hurled themselves against the window panes and caromed — 
back into his ears. They were good Anglo-Saxon words 
at that. The two men who were talking had cautiously 
selected the language less liable to be understood in that 
village. The voices were still low, but tense and clear, 
One voice was the voice of Adolf Bauerle; the other was 
the voice of Kurz, the stranger. The latter spoke. 

“Not all dried up, is it?”’ he queried. | a 

“Not all,” returned the farmer’s voice. “It iss a small 
thin creek; it iss half dry—so dry a boat cannot be rowed 
in her. About a foot or so deep she runs, and maybe only 
about six feet across.’ 

“The dry banks,’’ went on the other—‘‘ caked mud, O1 
sand?” 

“Sand; all sandy,” returned Bauerle. 

“Couldn’ t be better!’”’ exclaimed Kurz, with a touch | 
enthusiasm in his tone. ‘‘We can run the wires under 
water. Any scrub trees or brush round the creek, where a 
man can hide?” 

“Blendty,” Bauerle assured him. Then Bauerle took 
the initiative. ‘You haf said nothing about money,” he 
began in an apologetic way; ‘the money—it is most 
important.” 

“A good German ” interposed the other. 

““A good German must live,’’ said Bauerle. ‘‘Haf I mi? 
my orders followed to the letter—ass to crops—ass te! 
everything? Following such orders, it makes a German 
poor, not rich. The pay—it has not been enough.” | 

There was a guttural response. Then silence. Curly — 
guessed that the other man was counting out bank notes, 
Money did the talking for a while. 

“How’s that?” asked Kurz at length. 

‘Five huntert more,” said Bauerle. 

The other man’s tone was harsh. 4 

“T can get a hundred men ”* he began. © 

“Not one like me,”’ returned Bauerle. ‘‘Unt not one 
where the railroad track meets the creek just like it does 
on my farm. I know why you come to me.” ‘a 

Kurz grunted again. a 

“You talk not like a good German,” he responded. ! 

“There iss no better in five huntert miles,” said Bauerle 
firmly. ‘If I was robbing my country I would not take iS 
money; but you haf it to spend. I know.” 

“There,” said the other testily; “put it away—get it EA 
of sight.”’ 

“And the same amount,’”’ went on the even tones ofl 
Bauerle, ‘‘when the job iss done.” : 

Another long silence; another grunt of defiance. 4 

“All right,” said the other man finally; “‘but you’ve got 
to help.” 

There was a flare-up in the farmer’s voice. 

“Who has helped more as me?”’ he demanded. “Not! 
so much—not for five hundret miles round. You know.” ~ 

He lowered his voice. It took Curly’s closest attention 
to get a line on the remainder of the conversation. 

“When does she come through?” asked Bauerle. a 

“Monday—the tenth. Next Monday,” said the strange 

“Night time?” queried the farmer. a3 

“She's due at Carlstadt,” answered Kurz, “at some- 
thing after two in the afternoon. She’ll be here by three.” 

Another siJence. ? 

“We shall be seen?” queried Bauerle at length. 4 

“Not you,” said Kurz; ‘no, never. That I shall ar- 
range. As for myself,’’ he added, “they have never caught 
me yet.” . | 

Three minutes later Curly felt a long pull and a strong 
pull on his curly head of hair. His nose was tweaked pain- 
fully as well as playfully. 

“You Karl!’’ roared Adolf Bauerle. 
early—no?”’ 


“You drunk so 
On Sunday morning Mina approached Curly. She was 
a very pretty little German girl, and she was very coy and 
shy with him; notwithstanding which, she had a trusting 
little way of looking him in the face that got to him every 
time. She crept up to him while he was oiling the machine. 
“Unele wants,” she said, ‘that I should go to the 
Schroeders’ garden party, this afternoon. And I got no 
body to drive me over—nobody at all.” | 
“Nobody!”’ echoed Curly in high disdain. ‘‘Nobody! 
That’s a nice name to call me by. What do you mean by 
such a thing? Nobody Casterline! My great!” er 
“Karl!” she faltered, very rosy, her eyes bright. { 
He shook his head. i 
“You try it again,’ he demanded. 7 
“Curly, then,’’ she said. yd 
“Ah,” exclaimed Curly; “now we can talk business! 
Schroeders’, eh? What do you think I’m shining up this! 
old tin Lizzie for? For you. I got my orders late last night 
from the boss. Now how about a dance or two with you 
at this garden party—eh?” 
“Just one,” conceded Mina. 
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“Just all of ’em, you mean,” said Curly; “just you and 
me—and nobody else. All of ’em. What say?” 

“All of them!” she flouted. ‘You are greedy.” 
| “Wow!” cried Curly. ‘‘Now just for that—watch out!” 
| Without ado, he caught her in his arms and held her 
tight, and kissed her on her full red lips. She struggled 
valiantly; but she didn’t scream. She struggled quite in 
vain. She didn’t know she was in the grasp of a sparrow 
sop who held athletic records. 
| Finally she stopped struggling. Her flaxen head lay 
nestling against his shoulder; he felt her heaving breast 
against him. Her hand stole up across his neck and gently 


Jutched his thick curly hair. Curly trembled; it was his - 


lirst real love affair and he didn’t quite know how to take 
t. It was Mina’s first affair, too; but she did. She sprang 
‘uddenly and lightly from him, slapped his face with her 
‘mall warm hand, and ran, giggling hysterically, toward 
‘he house. 

At the Schroeder garden party Curly followed the crowd 
ind drank that heady heavy dark beer—the kind that Gus 
adfed him at the Hofbrauhaus. He had told Gus it made 
‘imsleepy. Here it seemed to make him ill. In the middle 
fa dance with one of the big Schroeder girls he clutched 

uddenly at his anatomy, hastily excused himself—and 
‘eat it, as they say in the books. As he went he made it 
lear that he was suffering excruciating pain. He declined 
ll homemade remedies and insisted there was only one 
aing that would help him—he’d get it made up at the 
‘rug store in the village. ¥ 

) While he made these things clear he was already entering 
ne Bauerle car and fumbling with the levers. In another 
astant he was off. He steered the little car for the village 
rug store, reached it, got what he wanted, and was off. 
e entered the drug store sick—visibly so; he left it well. 
» “On with the dance?” smiled the druggist as he left. 

| “Youbet!’’said Curly. 
For one mile he went 
lack the way he’d come. 
‘hen he slowed down. 
Jith the eyes of a man 
i fomed to seeing 
ings that can’t be seen, 
searched the road, 
ead, behind. There 
asnothingin sight. The 
iads lay two inches deep 
‘dust; his car had made 
)track. He rode on for 
\ eighth of a mile; then, 
erving sharply to the 
't, he plunged into a 
poded lane. He hid the 
‘achine in a dense grove 
mile and a half from 
j@ main road. Then, 
ith the craft of a park 
jliceman, who can exe- 
(te absolutely noiseless 
lovements, he crept 
ealthily through the 
\derbrush. The foliage 
tckened as he went on, 
ilicating the presence 

‘some waterway. At 
i he sighed with satis- 

etion and dropped 
me upon the ground. 
‘th a turn of his wrist 
‘drew aside a fewleaves 
tit obscured his vision. 
/d then he saw. 
_ de was lying near the 
tak of a small creek. 

‘oO men were at work 
ditssandy bank. Three 
hndred yards from 
Were they worked there 
Ys a little concrete 
bdge. Across it ran the 
t) rails of a single-track 
mroad. Dusty foliage 
#w about the base of 
ts small bridge. With 

keen eyes, Curly took 
ae note of the fact that 
Us foliage had not been 

urbed. Not a branch 

) broken, not a leaf 

1 off. The waters of 

sluggish stream were 

htly muddied. That 

3 all. There was 

hing for the track- 

\ker to see or to 

ect. 

.t a point nearly op- cee ee 

ite to the position = === 

4ipied by Curly, the 


“I Shall Tell These Secret«Service Men About You, 


two men were engaged in burying a peculiar-looking box 
in the sandy bank. One of the men proceeded with the air 
of an expert. Both worked silently, swiftly. Curly took 
swift note of the location—photographed the scene in- 
delibly upon his mind; then left. He wriggled back to his 
machine as cautiously as he had come, carefully beat 
the dust out of his trousers and off his shirt, donned his 
coat, and took the road full speed to Schroeder’s. He had 
seen what he expected to see—found out what he wanted 
to find. When he reached Schroeder’s, Mina was waiting 
for him. 

“Oh, you do look so sick!” she cried. 

He didn’t doubt it. He was sick now—sick, thinking of 
her and of what he had to do. For it had all come to him 
ina flash. It was up to him—up to him alone. It was his 
secret. He couldn’t confide it to any other soul in this 
whole countryside. He couldn’t send a message without 
fear of blundering. It was his work, cut out for him alone. 


Early in the afternoon of the next day— Monday—a 
small crowd of villagers lounged about the little railroad 
station. To all intents and purposes they seemed merely 
idlers—men who had strolled down from the tavern to 
stretch their legs and pass the time of day with the ticket 
agent. Actually they were alive with some electric spark 
of expectation. Now and then they drew out silver watches 
and compared their time. The little depot was closed; but 
the station master was there. Once somebody started 
down the single track toward the Bauerle Farm. The 
station master called him back. 

“There might be freights or specials,” warned the sta- 
tion master; “‘nobody knows. You might get run over— 
suddenlike.”’ 

The venturesome villager heeded the warning; he came 
back sheepishly. 


They Will Watch. Only —it is That You Must Live —for Me"’ 


At half past two o’clock Gus, the bartender of the Hof- 
brauhaus, came running up with news. 

‘Got it over our phone,” he said, panting with haste; 
“she just now left Carlstadt—three minutes ago. Watch 
out!” 

The station master fidgeted. For a while he paced, 
alone, up and down the little platform. He was a villager 
himself; he was one of the crowd that hovered about the 
little depot. He belonged. But nobody talked to him. He 
kept very much to himself. He lit a cigar and smoked it 
nervously. He kept eying the crowd apprehensively out of 
the corner of his eye. There were things he didn’t know— 
and didn’t want to know. 

Watching the crowd, he came to the conclusion that 
these men were on hand to see, but not to act. That much 
was clear. None wore coats. Most of them were collarless. 
None carried weapons or any other unduly bulging articles, 
save Baudenistel, the village constable. The handle of his 
gun peeped from the opening in his hip pocket. He, too, 
was nervous—more so, perhaps, than the station agent. 
It may have been that he was studying a part. 

While they waited, someone espied a blur of soft-cocl 
smoke that arose just above the western horizon line. 

“There she iss!’’ exclaimed someone, sotto voce. 

The station agent shifted his glances from the men about 
him to the distant cloud of smoke. Then, with almost 
frenzied haste, he moved among them, hither and thither, 
talking in low, guttural German, advising them to fall 
back. He explained to them what they already knew— 
that no one was supposed to know this train was coming 
through. Officially he didn’t know it himself. He had 
received his tip from Gus, of the Hofbrauhaus. But it was 
going to look queer, this crowd hanging about the station. 
He might lose his job. Gott im Himmel! Would they fall 
back? As a personal favor—as a favor to themselves— 
would they fall back? 
There were the Hof- 
brauhaus and the cross- 
roads; they could see 
from there. 

With this crowd there, 
round the station like, 
the train might stop; 
officers might be getting 
off and asking questions. 
Himmel! anything might 
happen. And it would 
look as though he, the 
station agent, had given 
the village a tip about 
this train. It was better 
so—they should all get 
back; they should do it 
right away. Who knows 
what telescopes and 
glasses the officers 
carried? Maybethey were 
looking at them now! 

The crowd fell back. 
The station agent’s argu- 
ments were reasonable 
and convincing. So they 
lounged back up the road 
again, toward the four 
corners; spread them- 
selves—but watched. 
The smoke increased in 
volume. Finally the 
train came into view. 

In the thickest of the 
thick copses that clus- 
tered about the banks of 
Bauerle’s meandering 
little creek Curly Cas- 
terline watched and 
waited, patiently, 
silently. Acting under 
Bauerle’s orders, he had 
driven Mina to a village 
ten miles farther east to 
see a friend—to spend 
the day. He had orders 
to see a wagon maker in 
that village; to get him 
to do a hurry-up job on 
the old machine. He had 
orders to hang round 
there until Mina was 
ready to come home. 
She would not be ready 
until late in the after- 
noon. Curly had obeyed 
his orders partially. He 
had driven Mina over to 
her friend’s house. Then 
swiftly, but by a devious 
route, he had returned. 
(Continued on Page 79) 
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N THE twenty-fifth of March 
() came my first real fight in the 
air, and, as luck would have it, 
my first victory. The German re- 
treat was continuing. Four of us 
were detailed to invade the enemy 
country, to fly low over the trenches, 
and in general to see what the boche 
troops were doing and where they 
were located. 

Those were very queer days. For 
a time it seemed that both armies— 
British and German alike—had sim- 
ply dissolved. Skirmishes were the 
order of the day on the ground and 
in the air. The grim fixed lines of 
battle had vanished for the time 
being and the Germans were falling 
back to their famous Hindenburg 
positions. 

The clouds had been hanging low 
as usual, but after we had gotten 
well in advance of our old lines and 
into what had so recently been 
Hunland, the weather suddenly 
cleared. So we began to climb to 
more comfortable altitudes and fi- 
nally reached about nine thousand 
feet. We flew about for a long while 
without seeing anything, and then 
from the corner of my eye I spied 
what I believed to be three enemy 
machines. They were some distance 
east of us and evidently were on 
patrol duty to prevent any of our 
pilots or observers from getting too 
near the rapidly changing German 
positions. 

The three strange machines ap- 
proached us, but our leader con- 
tinued to fly straight ahead without 
altering his course in the slightest 
degree. Soon there was no longer 
any doubt as to the identity of the 
three air-craft—they were Huns, 
with the big distinguishing black 
iron crosses on their planes. They 
evidently were trying to surprise us, 
and we allowed them to approach, 
trying all the time to appear as if 
we had not seen them. 

Like nearly all other pilots who 
come face to face with a Hun in the 
air for the first time I could hardly 
realize that these were real, live, 
hostile machines. I was fascinated by them and wanted 
to circle about and have a good look at them. The Ger- 
man Albatross machines are perfect beauties to look upon. 
Their swept-back planes give them more of a birdlike 
appearance than any other machines flying on the Western 
Front. Their splendid graceful lines lend to them an effect 
of power and flying ability far beyond what they really 
possess. After your first few experiences with enemy ma- 
chines at fairly close quarters you have very little trouble 
distinguishing them in the future. You learn to sense their 
presence and to know their nationality long before you can 
make out the crosses on the planes. 


The Duel in the Air 


INALLY the three enemy machines got behind us, 

and we slowed down so they would overtake us all the 
sooner. When they had approached to about four hun- 
dred yards we opened out our engines and turned. One of 
the other pilots, as well as myself, had never been in a fight 
before, and we were naturally slower to act than the other 
two. My first real impression of the engagement was that 
one of the enemy machines dived down, then suddenly 
came up again and began to shoot at one of our people from 
the rear. 

I had a quick impulse and followed it. I flew straight at 
the attacking machine from a position where he could not 
see me, and opened fire. My “tracer” bullets—bullets 
that show a spark and a thin little trail of smoke as they 
speed through the air—began at once to hit the enemy 
machine. 

A moment later the Hun turned over on his back and 
seemed to fall out of control. This was just at the time 
that the Germans were doing some of their famous falling 
stunts.. Their machines seemed to be built to stand extraor- 
dinary strains in that respect. They would go spinning 
down from great heights, and just when you thought they 


As Far as Weather is Concerned the Airman of To:Day Can Laugh at a Gale and Fairly 
Take a Nap Sitting on a Forty:Mile Wind 


were sure to crash they would suddenly come under con- 
trol, flatten out into correct flying position, and streak for 
the rear of their lines with every ounce of horse power 
imprisoned in their engines. 

When my man fell from his upside-down position into a 
spinning nose dive I dived after him. Down he went for a 
full thousand feet and then regained control. I had for- 
gotten caution and everything else in my wild and over- 
whelming desire to destroy this thing that for the time 
being represented all of Germany to me. I could not have 
been more than forty yards behind the Hun when he 
flattened out, and again I opened fire. It made my heart 
leap to see my smoking bullets hitting the machine just 
where the closely hooded pilot was sitting. Again the Hun 
went into a dive and shot away from me vertically toward 
the earth. 

Suspecting another ruse and still unmindful of what 
might be happening to my companions in their set-to with 
the other Huns I went into a wild dive after my particular 
opponent with my engine full on. With a machine capable 
of doing one hundred and ten to one hundred and twenty 
miles an hour on the level I must have attained one hun- 
dred and eighty to two hundred miles in that wrathful 
plunge. Meteorlike as was my descent, however, the Hun 
seemed to be falling faster still and got farther and farther 
away from me. When I was still about fifteen hundred 
feet up he crashed into the ground below me. For a long 
time I had heard pilots speaking of “‘ crashing’”’ enemy ma- 
chines, but I never fully appreciated the full significance 
of “crashed” until now. There is no other word for it. 

I have not to this day fully analyzed my feelings in those 
moments of my first victory. I don’t think I fully realized 
what it all meant. When I pulled my machine out of its 
own somewhat dangerous dive I suddenly became con- 
scious of the fact that I had not the slightest idea in the 
world where I was. I had lost all sense of direction and 
distance; nothing had mattered to me except the shooting 
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down of that enemy scout with tk 
big black crosses that I shall neve — 
forget. a. 
Now I began to fear that I we 
well within the enemy country an 
that it was up to me to find som 
way of getting home. Then to m 
dismay I discovered that during ov 
long dive my engine had filled y 
with lubricating oil and had stoppe) 
dead still. I tried every little tric 
I knew to coax a fresh start, but: 
was nouse. I had nochoice. I mus 
land in the country directly beneat 
me, be it hostile orfriendly. I turne 
in what seemed to me by instinct t'_ 
be the way toward our own lines al 
4 


} 


glided as far as I could without 
help from the engine. ri 


Behind Hostile Lines | 
= | 
] SAW beneath me a destroyed vi 
lage and my heart sank. I mus 
be behind the German lines. Wasm 
real flying career, just begun, tok 
ended so soon? Was I to suffer th 
fate the flying man most abhors- 
the helpless descent in Hunland an 
the meek submission to being take 
prisoner? A hundred thoughts wer 
racing through my head, but in~ 
moment they were dispersed. ] 
was that always ghastly rattle 
machine gun, firing at me from tI 
ground. This left no doubt but th 
I was over enemy territory. } 
I continued to glide listlessly t 


ward the ground, not caring ui 
now what the machine gun migl 
do. My plight couldn’t be rh C 
worse. I was convinced in fact th: 
it couldn’t possibly be worse. Mi 
chanically, little realizing just whi 
I was doing but all the time fo 
ing that first great instinct of 
preservation, I remember care 
picking out a clear path in the roug 
terrain beneath me, and making | 
last turn I glided into it and lander 

Some hostile spirit within n 
made me seize the rocket pistol w 
used to fire signals with in the air- 
Very lights, they are called. 
I expected to do with such ani 
potent weapon of offense or defense I don’t know, but’ 
gave me a sort of armed feeling as I jumped out of th 
machine. I ran to a near-by ditch, following the irresi 
ible battlefield impulse to take cover. I lay for some tim 
in the ditch waiting—waiting for my fate, whatever | 
was to be. 

Then I saw some people crawling toward me. 
were anxious moments, and I had to rub my eyes two ¢ 
three times before finally convincing myself that th! 
oncoming uniforms were of muddy brown, and homely, 
you will; but to me that day khaki was the most 
derful, the most inspiring, the most soul-satisfying eo 
scheme ever beheld by the eyes of man. In an instant m| 
whole life outlook changed; literally it seemed to me 
by some miracle I had come back from the land 0: 
missing. o | 

The British Tommies had seen me land and had bravel 
crawled out to help me. They told me I had just bar 
crossed over into our own country; the last one hundre| 
and fifty yards of my glide had landed me clear of th 
Germans. The soldiers also said we had better rt 
move the machine, as the Germans could see it from th 
hill opposite and would be sure to shell it. 

With the help of several other men from a field artiller 
battery we hauled the machine into a little valley jut 
before the German shells began to arrive. One droppe 
with a noisy bang some two hundred yards away from U' 
and I fell flat on my stomach. I hadn’t seen much 
fighting up to this time, but I had been told that that we 
the proper thing to do. The Tommies, however, looke 
at me with amazement. The idea of anybody’s droppin 
from a shell two hundred yards away! They told me the 
was nothing to worry about for the moment, and a 
cheerfully that in a few minutes the Huns would be 
a little better shooting. 

But I had my own back with the Tommies sooner 
could ever have hoped for. This time a shell landed 


wenty yards from us, and down went every- 
y but me. I stood up—out of sheer igno- 
e! I didn’t know by the sound of the 
| ty how close it was going to land, but the 
\thers did, and acted accordingly. The joke 
ff the whole thing was that the shell was a 
lud. It didn’t explode, and I had the laugh 
n the wise artillerymen. 

_ Eventually we got the machine behind a 
lump of trees where the Germans couldn’t see 
>, and they decided to waste no more ammu- 
tion hunting us out. Though it was already 
ix o’clock in the evening I started to work on 
he engine, but after an hour and a half had 
ot succeeded in getting a single cough out of 
ny one of the many cylinders. So I decided 

5 let matters rest and accept a very cordial 
_jyitation to spend the night with a battery 
ear by. 

Tt would have been a very interesting night 
ideed if I could have had some real place to 
eep, or if I had not been wearing loose, 
avy flying clothes, with fleece-lined boots 
pt to my hips, or if it had not commenced to rain about 
_ ine o’clock, or if in the middle of the night a heavy artillery 
—attle had not started. But in spite of the discomfort and 
j 


ae drizzle it was all very interesting and exciting and 
xemed to me a sort of fitting sequel ey my wonderful first 
ay of combat in the air. 

‘The next day it continued to rain, and as I received no 
ord from my squadron in answer to several telegrams I 
, _prrowed some tools from the gunners and again got to 
ork on my choked-up engine. Within a few hours she 
as running beautifully. Now the problem was to find 
place from which to fly off. The ground was rough and 


ot bumped very far along, however, the machine and I, 
‘hen a big piece of mud flew up and split the propeller. 


| ‘The First Flight as Patrol Leader 


ANHAT ended it. There was nothing to do but wait for 
~ help to come from the squadron. It came the next after- 
yon, after I had spent a terrible night trying to get to the 
uadron, and rescue parties from the squadron had spent 
equally terrible night trying to get to me. I had landed 
point which had been well behind the German lines a 
w days ago, where the roads had been mined and blocked 
all manner of ways, and where the German spirit of 
aton destruction had held high carnival. I had even 
led to get through by automobile, but it was no use. 

It was about three o’clock the second afternoon after I 
aded that one of the rescue parties arrived. They had 
aveled about ninety miles to get to me, though the aéro- 
ome was only fifteen miles away. By the third afternoon 
‘had succeeded in taking my machine to pieces, and, 
ving safely loaded it into a motor lorry, began our return 
arney about seven 

slock in the eve- 


We arrived at the 
rodrome at half 
st six the next 
orning. I slept 
rt of the way, but 
ver was so worn 
t and tired in all 
He life, for many 
nes during the 
tht it was neces- 
'y to get out and 
{p our car out of 
> mud. Finally, 
.en about six miles 
m the aérodrome, 
\ went into a mud 
Ile and stuck. It 


y direction, so 
iene of the men 


‘odrome about 
‘ee miles away. 
ere I pulled some 
2py mechanics out 
bed and got them 
drive me to my 
aérodrome a lit- 
farther along. 


e twenty-fifth. 
patrol leader 
destroyed 
| the enemy 


pry muddy, but I decided to try to taxi over it. We had 


A German Gas Attack in France Photographed From the Air. 


A Royal Flying Corps Plane on Observation Duty 


machines, while the third Hun had escaped. All of us were 
perfectly safe and none of our machines damaged except 
my own, which showed a few tears from shell fragments. 

It seemed to me it had been ages since the fight. But.at 
last I was back among my companions—and I had the 
large total of one machine to my credit. There were fellows 


in the squadron who did not have any, however, and I. 


was very proud; so proud and excited over the whole epi- 
sode that, despite my intense weariness, I couldn’ t go to 
sleep until late in the afternoon. - 

The fates had been so kind to me in my first fight in the 
air that the next time I crossed the lines my squadron 
commander had designated me as patrol leader. 


leading too fast; then the pace would become too slow. 
Some of the machines seemed too close to me,-and some 
too far away. I wondered why it was that everyone should 
be flying so badly to-day except myself. As a matter of 
fact if I had been leading properly the other machines 
would have found it quite easy to keep in their assigned 
places. 

However, one learns by experience; so at the end of 
two hours I was leading much better and had progressed 


another step in the school of war flying. The clouds were 


very thick this day and rolled under us at times in great 
cumulus masses. We caught only occasional glimpses of 
the ground, through rifts in the clouds a mile or more apart. 
It was necessary to watch very closely through these holes 
and to recognize familiar places on the ground; otherwise 
we were likely to get lost and never see home again. When 
our two hours’ tour of duty aloft was ended though, we 
landed safely at the aérodrome without having seen any 
enemy machines. 


I khew. 
this was a difficult job, but it was not until after we started’ 
out that I knew how difficult. First of all I seemed to be’ 


The Gas Can be Seen Under the Bank of Clouds, 
Drifting Across the Country 
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Two days later my patrol engaged in one of 
the bitterest fights I have ever known. I knew 
that night the full meaning of that last line so 
often seen in the British official communiqué: 
“One of our machines did not return.”’ A sec- 
ond machine barely reached our lines, with the 
pilot so badly wounded he lived but a little 
while. 

The patrol consisted of a flight of six ma- 
chines. I led my companions up to twelve 
thousand feet before heading across the 
trenches just south of Arras. Once over the 
lines we turned to the north, not penetrating 
very far into Hunland because of the strong 
wind that was blowing about fifty miles an 
hour from the west. These westerly gales were 
one of the worst things we had to contend with 
at the Front. They made it very easy for us 
to dash into enemy territory, but it was a very 
different story when we started for home and 
had to combat the tempest. If an airman ever 
wishes for a favoring wind it is when he is 
streaking for home. 

Seeing the modern war aéroplanes riding through howl- 
ing storms reminds one that it was not so long. ago that a 
ten-mile breeze would upset all flying plans for a day at 
any aérodrome or exhibition field. Now nothing short of 
a hurricane can keep the machines on the ground. As far 
as the ability to make good weather of it is concerned the 
airman of to-day can laugh at a gale and fairly take a nap 
sitting on a forty-mile wind. 


The Ambush in the Clouds 


E HAD been over the lines twenty minutes and were 
‘tossing about a bitin the storm when I sighted an enemy 
machine flying about half a mile below me. He was scud- 
ding gracefully along just over the top of a layer of filmy 
white clouds. I signaled to the remainder of my patrol 
that I had sighted an enemy, and in another instant I was 
diving after him. As I sped downward I could see the 
remainder of the patrol coming after me. I must have 
been plunging fully one hundred and fifty miles an hour 
at the German, with the black crosses on his wings, when 
suddenly out of the clouds and seemingly right under my 
nose a second enemy machine appeared. I realized now 
that we were in for serious fighting, that we had run into an 
ambuscade, for it was a great trick of the Germans at this 
time to lurk behind patches of clouds to obtain the advan- 
tage of a surprise attack. We soon taught them, however, 
that this was a game at which two could play. 
When the second machine loomed so suddenly from his 
hiding place I naturally transferred my attention to him. 
I closed to within one hundred and fifty yards and then 


opened fire from directly behind. Nothing happened, how- 


ever, for all my bullets seemed to be going far wide of their 
mark. I was surprised at this and wondered what had hap- 
pened to the marks- 
manship which had 
stood me in such 
good stead before. 
As aresult of these 
thoughts I neglected 
to look behind me to 
see if the other ma- 
chines of the patrol 
were following, and 
my first intimation 
that anything was 
wrong was the sound 
of machine guns fir- 
ing from somewhere 
in the rear. I was 
about to turn my 
head to see if it was 
one of the patrol fir- 
ing when some flam- 
ing German bullets 
shot past between 
my left-hand planes. 
Then I realized that 
a third enemy ma- 
chine had gotten on 
my tail and had a 
dead shot at me. 
There was but one 
way to get out of 
this and I tried it. I 
pulled my machine 
right up into the air 
and turned over 
backward in a par- 
tial loop. As I did 
so the enemy ma- 
chine flashed by un- 
derneath. 
(Continued on 
Page 85) 
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The Girl at the Next Desk Grinned. Miss Wiman Returned the Grin 


and Winked One of Her Blue Eyes 


OST of the shopping crowd on State Street had fled 
\y homeward before the flood of workers dammed up 
in store and office was released to overwhelm the 
lingering remnant. Feldmayer’s wide portals, west and 
south, were emitting their tributary streams of hurrying, 
chattering salespersons, and on the curb before the south- 
ern entrance stood the tightwad—as an Indian might 
stand on the bank of a river waiting his chance to harpoon 
a slippery fish. Out came Eddie Gillespie, of the men’s 
clothing—slim, trim and swagger as an advertisement of 
the line that Feldmayer’s made its specialty. The tight- 
wad knew his fish and, darting forward, speared him. 

The tightwad was sore and quite unresponsive to Eddie’s 
bright and cordial greeting. 

When Eddie told him that he had intended to look him 
up that very evening the small fraction made an unseemly 
noise expressive of disbelief and contempt and ejaculated 
a sarcastic “Sure you was!” that got Eddie’s not too 
securely tethered goat. 

“Sure I was,’ young Mr. Gillespie repeated, still smil- 
ing, but not so pleasantly. “I’m perfectly crazy about 
you; didn’t you know it? Now I’ll make one guess at 
what you’re going to talk about: That li’l old sawbuck that 
I tore from you dripping with your heart’s blood.” 

“Wrong!” snarled the tightwad. ‘‘I ain’t going to talk. 
You come across with that ten or I’ll make trouble for you. 
I’m through talking. Get me?” 

Nevertheless he talked a little more, and Eddie certainly 
kept up his end of the conversation, whereby one friend- 
ship of a sort died a quite natural death. Eddie was not 
cast down by that particular circumstance. He had as 
many friends as the next fellow, and could make more; the 
only difficulty was to think of a friend who had idle capital 
and would be willing to part with it—temporarily. Eddie 
had not come across. He was—temporarily—broke, and 
the tightwad was going to be ugly; and if he made a roar 
to Feldmayer, as he had threatened, it might mean the 
loss of a good job. How to repay the half portion of poor 
cheese his measly ten dollars! Hm-m! 

Just then Eddie thought of Joseph Moxey. 


By Kennett 
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“I Wish I Knew More About Giris!”* 
Said Joseph With a Profound Sigh. 
“You Might Give Me Some Pointers, I Should Think —if You Would”? 
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An hour and a half later he 
replied to Joseph Moxey’s amia- 
ble inquiry as to the general 
trend of things with the most 
engaging frankness. 

“Rotten! I’m up against it so 
hard I’ve mashed all the buttons 
on my vest. 

“You haven’t got a reliable 
automatic, have you? I need 
one to go out and stick some- 
body up for a ten.spot.’”’ 

Strange as it may seem, Joseph 
Moxey felt an absolute thrill of 
pleasure. ‘‘I don’t own a gun, 
but you're welcome to the ten 
spot,” he said. Just like that! 
Just as ee-easy! 

And in ane & way a new friendship was formed. You may 
have noticed how invariably one thing leads to another. 
Now, friendship is usually based on similarity of tastes, 
antipathies and habits of thought; and, to a great extent, 
on common environments and associations. A true friend 
is a sort of mirrored reflection of oneself—dim enough to 
hide little defects, clear enough to show strikingly admira- 
ble features. In communing with him one finds oneself 
confirmed and indorsed in a highly satisfactory manner— 
provided that one has a positive character. On the other 
hand there are strong and sometimes enduring friendships 
founded upon opposites, in which each party-finds in the 
other qualities that he consciously lacks but, nevertheless, 
admires. A variation of this is the natural attraction of the 
consciously lacking and the cocksure superior. There is no 
doubt that Eddie had always felt himself superior to 
Joseph, and Joseph had conceived a great admiration for 
Eddie from the moment that the two young men had first 
exchanged nods across the table of their boarding house. 

Moxey was serious-minded, slow-witted, sparing of 
speech, of a retiring disposition, and regular in his habits. 
He had finished one course in electrical engineering some 
three years before and was taking another in the drafting 
department of a contract-and-supply house, where there was 
plenty of room for him to rise, and where he earned more 
money than he actually needed. By special arrangement 
he had a little shop in the boarding-house basement, where 
he tinkered in off hours with armatures, magnet coils, Ley- 
den jars and things. His bedroom was lined with shelves 
of technical books and journals, and until lately he had 
never knowingly known a dull moment. A plodder. A 
lank-haired, stockily built, ill-dressed plodder devoid of 
social graces, with ineradicable marks of shopwork on his 
big hands, and not an idea in his head that couldn’t be 
developed by mechanical and chemical process or find its 
final expression in terms of volts and amperes. That was 
his own opinion of himself, lately formed. Until lately he 
had not been in the least addicted to self-analysis. 

And here was Eddie—Eddie who looked like a million 
bucks, with his form-fitting garments pressed to perfec- 
tion, his immaculate linen, his consummate 
cravat, his roached brown hair, his little C. C. 
mustache, his meticulously manicured fingers, 
his quick, responsive smile and swift comeback 
to any conversational crack. It was a pleasure 
to listen to him at the table, and especially to 
see how the women were fluttered by his mere 
presence, and flattered by any little kindly 
notice that he took of them. A 
mixer—a wise lad—class all over! 
Just to watch him pausing for a mo- 
ment on the top doorstep as he set 
out for hisevening round of pleasure, 
his stick hooked over his left arm 
while he daintily tapped a cigarette 
end on his up-to-date silverene case! 

Joseph had regarded him most wist- 
fully. He had wished ardently to 
make advances to this bright being, but 
didn’t exactly know how to go about it. 
Another thing, the boarding house was no 
home for Eddie, but a place to sleep, 
eat, get away from in a hurry and return 
to when there was nowhere else to go. No 
temptation to dally in that dump—not a 
one. Sallow skins, corded necks, straight 
lines where curves should have been; 
chickens, but the cold-storage kind, 
tagged years back and no tender pullets 
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then—most of ’em. Not a looker in the bunch. Ss 
though Eddie had been friendly enough in his mar 
ner toward Joseph, the intercourse between the tw 
had been limited. ‘‘ How are they breaking for you? 
“How’s every li’l old thing?” “Swell weather!” 
And now, in a moment, here they were on terms of int 
macy. Eddie had accepted the offered loan gratefully. H 
was looking on Joseph with new vision, and Joseph felt 
“Thanks, old top,” said Eddie. ‘‘You’re a regular guy © 
and I’m going to see that you get the Carnegie medal fc — 
life-saving. Know what I’m going to do with this?” i | 
Joseph didn’t know. ! 
“T’m going to slip it to an unworthy object, one of th 
lowest forms of animal life—a tightwad. Say! A ter 
dollar bill looks as big as a double blanket to this bird. Ti 
going to take it over to him now, just to relieve my ow 
mind; but it’s too bad I have to relieve his! If he had 
heart he might have heart failure; but not a chance! An 
they say joy never kills, anyway; worse luck! Well, yo 
get this back at the end of the week, old top; and if 5 yo. 
want me to cut off my right hand for you, or any little thin 
like that, just mention it.” | 
Eddie was grateful; there wasn’t any doubt about the 
As for Joseph, there was a warm glow in his bosom ash 
watched his benefi- 
ciary depart on his 
glad errand. He felt 
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One of the First Things 1 He Did Was Snap On the ae cf 
Light Over His Mirror and Survey Himself Smilingly 


that at last he had a really worth-while friend, and h 
needed a friend, God knew. 


The Midwestern Electrical Contract and Supply Com 
pany occupied the entire top floor of one of the s il 
office buildings,on South Dearborn. The drafting depa! 
ment was at one end, in the northern corner, and one 
on the corridor, with the directors’ and officials’ roo 
separating it from the main business office. Joseph ¢o 
sequently had no acquaintance with the office force, whic) 
was largely female. Ascending and descending in the ele 
vator he knew that the force was largely female, and | 
that reason, being that kind of young man, he refrain 
from looking at it; feeling, in fact, distinctly relieved w 
the elevator gates opened and let him out of the surcharge 
feminine atmosphere—until after the morning that Mo 
gan, the construction chief, called him in to dictate to M 
Millicent Wiman. ;- 

There were some highly technical explanations of a se 
of drawings to be translated into the vulgar tongue for’ th 
benefit of the mayor and council of a Western town. Jos sep 
had brought the drawings in to Morgan, who was abou 
to attend to the rest of it himself, when an important ¢é lle 
was announced. Thereupon Morgan rolled the stuff an 
thrust it into Joseph’s hand. ‘Here, you can do this jt 
as well as I,” said he. “Give it to Miss Wiman. 
Wiman, take Mr. Moxey’s dictation, please—at 
desk. Make it so a kindergarten class can understand 
Moxey; just the description. I’ll write the letter lated 

Joseph stood, staring stupidly, as a very blue-eye 
young woman rose from her seat at the other side of Ma 
gan’s desk and smiled at him politely. ““Go with her,’ | 
Morgan directed, and as Joseph still hesitated Miss Wimal_ | 
said, ‘‘This way, please,’ and seemed about to take hi | 
hand and lead him. Her manner was like that. Howey 
Joseph followed her into the main office and took the 
that she indicated by the side of her own. ° 

Miss Wiman opened her notebook and took a long, S 
pencil from her more than reddish hair. At the same 
her lower jaw began to move rhythmically and J 
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ected a faint odor of wintergreen. She looked at him 
pectantly. Her eyes were very blue indeed; blue as 
eriwinkle, blue as cornflowers, blue as the blue on a piece 
f old Worcester. 

“J—I beg your pardon,” said Joseph, a fine blush ex- 
ending to the tips of his ears. He unrolled his drawings in 
yeat confusion, dropped one of them, stooped to pick it up 
ind dropped two more, one of which went under the desk. 
As he stooped to recover it the girl at the next desk turned 

nd grinned at Miss Wiman. Miss Wiman returned the 
‘yin and winked one of her blue eyes, but when Joseph 
‘appeared she was wearing the same calm, innocent, 
xpectant look. 

Joseph stared with knitted brows at his drawings, while 
‘is mind struggled with elusive diameters, elevations, 
yatts, kilowatts, potentials, revolutions and percentages 
f energy that persistently entangled themselves with such 
xtraneous matters as hair, complexion, form and feature. 
le cleared his throat once or twice and even began a 
a “The candlepowers, estimated on a basis ——” 
To good! 

The consciousness of his own stubby, toil-marred fingers 
nd their contrast with Miss Wiman’s facile digits and 
airror-polished nails obtruded. 

_“T’m sorry,’”’ he said. “I’m not used to—er—to this. 
-—I guess I’ll write it out and get you to copy it for me.” 

| He was blundering off the way that he had come when 
fiss Wiman kindly called his attention to the door open- 
-agon the corridor. As he reached it he heard a melodious 
jiggle mingled with a titter that was quite unmusical. 
fevertheless, as there was a dogged quality in his character, 
le wrote out his estimates and proposition and brought 
em back; and after that he took particular notice who 
asin the elevator. Soa little acquaintance sprang up and 
ew to such an extent that in six months he became a 
sgular if not an entertaining caller on Miss Wiman—once 

week at least, but on these occasions he arrived in a 
ate of trepidation, stayed in painful embarrassment and 
eparted despondently. Something wrong 

out him; something mighty wrong! 


| “J wish I knew more about girls!” said 
yseph with a profound sigh. 
Eddie seemed immensely tickled by this 
onfession. “‘ Well, whadda y’ know!”’ he ex- 
aimed; and when 
2 had finished his 
iugh he said it 
'zain with a shift of 
‘phasis, ‘‘ Well, 
hadda y’ know!” 
_ Joseph continued 
» look at him un- 
nilingly. ‘‘I don’t 
aow anything, I 
aess,”’ he replied at 
st. “You might 
‘ve mesome point- 
\s,lshould think— 
‘you would.” 
They were in 
»seph’sroom. Ed- 
e had punctually 
aid the ten dol- 
ts that Joseph | 
ad lent him, but, 
Idly enough, still 
It a sort of obliga- 
on to brighten life 
little for the poor 
d stiff. The two TA, 
ere of the same 
te, but Eddie al- 
ays thought of 
sseph as old and mossy—the next thing to a dead one, 
id yet a sport at heart or he would never have come across 
) the sporting way he had. And there was something 
yout old Joéy that a fellow couldn’t help liking. So he 
id invited old Joey out with him one evening—a lively 
‘ow and the eats at Heidler’s. Dutch treat though. 
‘hen old Joey found that he wasn’t going to be let to pay 
‘reverything he lay back on his tail on the other proposi- 
‘on; so they made it fifty-fifty and let it go at that. 
ddie had an idea that he would get his protégé all lit up 
' see how he would act; but nix! Soft drinks only for 
tT. Moxey. 
“Curfew shall not ring to-night,’’ Eddie exuberantly 
nounced at the beginning of the feast. 
‘Butnixon that too. Mr. Moxey was looking nervously at 
s old silver turnip before Emil got the crumbs brushed; 
id nothing would do him but beating it back to the dump 
st as the evening was beginning. 
“Glory! It’s half-past eleven o’clock!” says old Jéey. 
vy,do you get that? ‘“‘ Half-past eleven o’clock!’’ he says. 
Slory!” 
Well, there was no use spending good money to get 
sults like that, so from that time Eddie cultivated the 
‘quaintance in Joseph’s room when there was nothing 


“‘Say, Joey, You Seem to Have Figured Out Quite a 
Little Line of Dope of Your Own" 


stirring. It wasa change. This evening he 
had come in and, after removing his coat and 
draping it neatly over the back of the spare 
chair, stretched himself on Joseph’s bed with 
Joseph’s pillow comfortably bunched under 
his head. Joseph, who occupied the arm- 
chair, blurted out the desire of his heart, as 
aforesaid: ‘‘ You might give me some point- 
ers, I should think—if you would.” 

He was so serious that Eddie restrained 
his mirth. 

“All right, old top!” said Eddie. “If 
there’s anything I can’t tell you we’ll write 
a little note to Belinda Beebox in the Joinal, 
and ask her. Get if off your chest.” 

“Suppose you kind of—admired a young 
lady, and wanted her to—to like you—and 
if you were a sort of a stick-in-the-mud like 
me, how would you go about it?” 

Eddie blew a thin stream of ciga- 
rette smoke very slowly, togivehim- 
self time to reflect. (cacao 

“Tf you want me to tell you—and 
won’t get sore ae ct: 

“Sore nothing! I’llbemore obliged 
than I can tell you. Lain’t sensitive! 

You can’t hurt my feelings.” 
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Well, if you don’t mind, ’dsay “come Again, Mr. Gillespie,”’ Said Millicent, Giving Him the High Hand at Parting 


you needed some real clothes to start 

off with. I know you think you’ve got ’em, but somebody 
imposed on you when they told you that they were clothes. 
You might call ’em coat and vest and pants, because 
they’ve got sleeves and pockets and legs and buttons and 
things, just like there is in the real article—but, mamma!”’ 

“T paid thirty-five dollars for that best suit of mine,” 
said Joseph. ‘It’s tailor-made.” 

“That’s where they heartlessly deceived you again,” 
said Eddie. “A tinsmith with weak eyes might have cut 
it, but no tailor. They switched signs on you, pal. 
Why, that suit isa scream. Any girl within fifty 
miles of the city limits would give it the merry mug; 
not to speak of the sky piece, or to more 
than allude to what you’ve got on your 
feet.” 

“She does laugha good deal,” Joseph 
murmured half-aloud. 

“Sure she does!’ said Eddie, whose 
ears were keen. ‘‘Listen, boy! If 
you wanna make a hit with little 
Myrtle 7 
{ “That isn’t her name,”’ Joseph in- 
terrupted, and then had to wait until 
Eddie got over his choking spell and 
wiped his eyes. 

“Listen,” said Eddie at last. ‘‘This 
ain’t because I wanna make a sale, but 
if you’ve got as much as eighteen and a 
half in pickle—make it twenty-five for 


have to carry a club to beat ’em off. 
You come round to the store and then 
leave it tome. I’ve got the peachiest 
extra size, green mixture pinch- 
back Oh, boy! And you get it at 
cost. Extra size; but you leave it to 
Eddie. I’ve got a stand-in with our 
tailor; and he’ssome tailor, believe me! 
If I tell him you’re a friend of mine 
he’ll throw himself on the alterations. 
That’s all you need. You’re 


a Ps all right, but you want to look 


all right. Like to do it?” 
“Tf it wouldn’t be troubling 
you too much,”’ said Joseph. 
It was no trouble to Eddie; it was a pleasure. 
Honestly it was, for on that particular extra 
size at the price he made it there was noth- 
ing in it but pleasure, and it was no idle 
boast Eddie had made about his influence 
with the tailor. That was a tailor, 
too, and a very exquisite and 
modish one. He madea great im- 
pression on Joseph—and so many 
chalk marks that it was evident 
the green mixture would be prac- 
tically remade. 


Joseph’s arrival on the evening — ; |! 
after the new clothes came home /* 
was announced to Miss Wiman 
by Miss Pospeshell, her roommate 
and office mate at the Midwestern. 
She said:. ‘‘Gee, Milly! Get a 
move on and hurry down if you 
want a big laugh. Moxey’s down 
in the parlor in disguise.” 

Millicent tucked the loose end 
of her red hair into its coil and 


the outfit—I can doll you up so you'll . 


secured it with a hairpin. ‘‘Whadda y’ mean, disguise?” 
she asked languidly. 

“Fancy dress. He’s going as The Candy Kid. Honest 
to goodness, I wouldn’t have known him if he hadn’t ’a’ 
spoke. I says to ’im, ‘Your voice sounds familiar. Ain’t 
this Mr. Moxey?’ and you ought to have seen him blush. 
I guess you have, though. Hurry!” 

“Say, if you’d talk so a person could make you, you’d 
be real instructive,” said Miss Wiman. ‘“‘ You go down and 


tell him I’m indisposed. I tried to get Olga to, but she 


wouldn’t stop to listen.” 


“Bunk!” said Miss Pospeshell. ‘‘If you ain’t going to 


see him, what are you wearing that waist for—and the 
lavallear?”’ 

‘““Whadda y’ mean, disguised?”’ Millicent repeated, 
ignoring the question. 


“You'll see,’”’ her friend replied; and sure enough Milli- 
cent saw. She betrayed no surprise at Joseph’s altered ap- 
pearance, however, and for the next half or three-quarters 
of an hour talked to him in a brightly indifferent man- 
ner and let him go, with no sign of regret, at the end of his 
time. There was one thing to be said for Joseph—he made 
his calls short unless he was particularly urged to prolong 


them. 


*“You don’t need to tell me,’”’ said Miss Pospeshell when 
Millicent reappeared. ‘‘I saw the poor, broken-hearted 
feller making his getaway. It must be something fierce 
to have to blight a man’s life by telling him there’s nothing 


doing, after he’s put it up to you!” 


“He didn’t put it up to me,” said Millicent. ‘‘Other- 


wise you're an elegant little guesser, dearie.”’ 


“Then why the giddy costume?’ demanded Miss 


Pospeshell. 
“Search me,” said Millicent. ‘‘Why is Moxey, if you 
come to that?” 


Joseph reported to Eddie, who was genuinely disap- 
pointed. ‘‘I don’t believe it’s the clothes so much,” Joseph 


told him. “It’s me. I don’t seem to get her interested 

somehow. Of course I haven’t said anything particular to 

give her the idea that—that I was in- 

me terested in her. IsupposeI ought to.” 
(Continued on Page 90) 


Millicent’s Friend Simpered Effectively. “e's a Great Kidder; Ain’t He, Milly?” 
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E IS so young,” 
said Frau Felde. 
She sat very stiff 


and upright in her chair, 
her plump figure tight- 
cased in the cheap coat, 
her gloved hands clasped 
over her bag. ‘‘He is so 
young,” she said. There 
was no expression on her 
face. It remained stolid 
and almost hard. Yet 
they turned on her as 
though her voice irri- 
tated them. Only the 
Herr Amtschreiber did 
not look at her, but sat 
staring between his knees 
at the carpet. 

The Frau Geheimratin 
laughed. 

‘“‘How sentimental 
youare, Clara. Kurt has 
been at school for awhole 
year; he is already in 
the Quinta. The sooner 
a boy goes into harness 
the better.” 

““We can’t have a fool 
in the family,’’ the 
Geheimrat added. He 
stood very big and black 
against the window, 
seeming to blot out the 
light. His tone said 
** Anotherfool’’; andthe 
Herr Amtschreiber wilted 
and shrank deeper into 
his ill-fitting overcoat. 
“As I have told you, I 
am willing to do all I can 
for Helmut. I will give 
him a start in life in any 
reasonable profession. 
But there must be some 
order and discipline in 


his education. If I am 
to have anything to do 
with him it must be on 
my terms. He is already inclined to a foolish dreaminess 
and softness. We don’t want to encourage the type. 
We've had enough of it in the past. We want men with 
iron brains and iron fists. Helmut may have brains, I 
don’t know. He seems to me rather slow. The more 
reason why he should begin his proper school career at 
once, In any other case I should feel obliged to refuse 
any responsibility.” 

Frau Felde did not answer. A flush had risen to her 
cheeks. The Herr Amischreiber peered over his spectacles. 

“You are quite right—quite right, of course. Helmut 
must go to the Gymnasium at once.” He cleared his 
throat humbly. ‘Absolutely right,’”’ he mumbled. 

The Geheimrat smiled and stroked his sweeping black 
mustache. 

“‘T think I am—I really think I am.” 

“Of course you are!” his wife ejaculated almost angrily. 

‘He is so young,’”’ Frau Felde repeated. But it was ina 
whisper. It seemed to come against her will, and her lips 
closed themselves into a tight line, so that they should not 
disobey again. 

The Geheimridtin yawned openly. 

““And now for heaven’s sake, let us talk of something 
else!’’ she said. 


“Good morning, boys!” 

“Good morning, Herr Oberlehrer!”’ 

There was a sound like the sudden rising of a wind. 

Through the open window Helmut could see the high 
stone wall and the green tops of the trees. One tree grew 
quite near to the wall. Its branches, delicately clad with 
soft half-open buds, hung right over into the courtyard. 
They had a shy yet mocking air of deliberate intrusion. 
It was as though they said: ‘“‘What a dull place! Let us 
see what we can do for it.” 

Suddenly something brown and flashing appeared among 
them. It flashed and then sat still—so still that it seemed 
that it must have been there always—its fuzzy tail curled 
up in a mark of interrogation, its bright eye alert for the 
answer. A light breeze ruffled its furry coat and set the 
shadow of the branches dancing over the wall. 

Helmut held his breath. He was afraid to move. 
had never seen one so close—so still. 


He 


Schultz Pointed Down Into the Twisting, Wreathing Clouds of Smoke and His Hand Trembied 


“You there! What’s your name?” 

A voice fell like a dull thud somewhere in the distance. 
The squirrel blinked, flashed again and was gone. Evi- 
dently it did not like the voice—and no wonder. But 
perhaps if one was very still it would come again. 

“Are you deaf, my young gentleman, or is it the custom 
in your part of the world not to answer when you are 
spoken to?” 

Helmut turned slowly. Staring so fixedly into the 
bright morning light had dazed him. But he knew some- 
thing had changed. There was.a man seated at the high 
desk against the wall. All the boys were on their feet. He 
could not see properly yet, their faces were blank. 

“Take your time, my friend.’ I am entirely at your 
disposal: Pray do not disturb yourself in any way.” 

The voice rasped. Someone tittered and there was a 
little sputter of laughter all over the room—like the crack- 
ling of a damp squib. The man at the desk leaned forward, 
his chin resting on one hand. Helmut could see him 
clearly now. He was narrow-faced and wore a fair mus- 
tache, which showed his straight tight mouth. His eyes 
were deep-set’and brown and lusterless. They had the 
glazed look of an angry animal. 

‘“‘When you:feel disposed will you be so gracious as to 
stand up, my unknown young friend?” he asked. 

Helmut stood up at lasts—but painfully, as-though his 
limbs had turned to lead. They were all looking at him, 
their round faces full of suppressed, malicious merriment. 
A minute before he had just been one of them, and now 
he was alone—in the midst of a world of eyes. 

“What is your name?” 

“FAelmut.” 

His own voice sounded strange and unfamiliar. 

“T see; you are the only Helmut in. the world. You do 
not need.to distinguish yourself, like other mortals. Come, 
your other name, sir!” 

“Helmut—Felde!” 

“Good. Our acquaintanceship progresses.’.. The lean 
black body inclined itself satirically. ‘‘ Names do not seem 
to come easily to you, however. Do you happen to know 
where you are living?” es . 

The numbness seemed to be creeping up into his brain. 

“Louisenstrasse, fifty-one, on the fourth floor.”’ 
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The laughter burble: 
afresh. The bloo 
mounted to the boy’s fai 
hair. Hiseyesfixed them 
selves on the man’, 
mouth—twisted into ; 
bitter smile. 

“That is most inter 
esting. You have here 
boys, a case of the lesse 
being more than th 
greater. Karlstadt i 
evidently not so impor 
tant as the Louisen 
strasse—let alone th’ 
fourth story at Numbe 
Fifty-one. But perhap 
you know the name c 
your country.” 

‘Baden,’ came th! 
low, stifled answer. : 

“‘Aha! German; | 
doesn’t count. And wh’ 
governs you, pray?” | 

“The Grand Du—th — 
Emperor.” | 

“Emperor who?” 

There was a silence — 
His lips moved. A mis 
swam before him. For) 
moment everything we 
blotted out by a ma 
terror. If his limbs ha 
not been so heavy | 
would have sprung ot 
of the window—ru 
home—anywhere fro)| 
that rising gale of laugl 
ter—from those dea 
eyes—from that cru 
mouth. 

“Emperor who?” | | 

He was lost. It he ~ 
always been just “tl ~ 
Emperor.” | 

“T don’t know.” ; 

Suddenly it was quie — 
Nobody laughed ar ~ 
more. They were wate! ~ 
ing the man seated at the desk. There was a look | 7 
horror—smug, childishly feigned—on the round face ~ 
They waited as for something at once terrible and deliciou 


EE 


“‘It gives me pleasure, Herr Helmut Felde, to find th’ 
there is something left for me to teach you.” The voi) 
unsheathed itself: ‘‘ You are a fool—a half-wit. I don’ 
tolerate half-wits in my class. Understand that! If tl) 
dear God shapes them without brains I reshape them. | ~ 
shall reshape you—at any cost. Now sit down! I a| 
going to begin!” 

Helmut slipped back into his seat. His desk tower) 4 
over him, but it was not big enough to hide him. The! ~ 
was nothing in the world big enough to hide him. Andy — 
he was so small, so lost. 7 | 

“Von Priitwitz, begin Line Forty-two—to Line Sixt ~ 
two,” the voice commanded dispassionately. 7 


i” 
The bell clanged. They began to troop out of the clai © 
room, two by two, in order and without noise. Helm: ~ 
came last of all. He was giddy and breathless, as thou: 7 
he had been beaten physically, and as he passed under t ® 
dull all-seeing eyes he stumbled. The eyes made note} ~ 
the stumble. They wrote it down where it would not } — 
forgotten. 
“Frightened? Good! We will frighten the fright out: 
you.” 
The playground was stone-paved and gray. Except! 
the one inquisitive tree and the forest green that sho?” 
distantly through the bars of the iron gates there was) 
touch of color. Even the sunlight had the wan pallor! 
captivity. 
A man stood in the middle of the square and swung i 
hand bell. He did it negligently—rather contempiiiaay i 
Nobody seemed to notice him. He was huge and bro — 
shouldered—unlike any of the other masters. For 7 
thing, he was not dressed like them. A velvet jacket ani!” 
flowing tie took the place of the rigid tightly puttor! 
frock coat, and his brown beard and leonine head of hf } 
added to his strangeness. All together, there was somethi | 
laughable and yet free about him—like a scarecrow flutt- 
ing its independence among a flock of orderly young she’: ” 
Helmut kept close to the schoolhouse wall. He dail Ri 
not look at anyone. He was still trying to hide, but § 4 


ie it was more than ever impossible. His classmates 
ried about him. They peered into his face, at first 
jyuisitively and then, as they felt his shrinking terror, 
\th a waking, surging love of torment. But as yet it was 
jirticulate. Kurt Kohler, standing square and dominat- 
i inside the circle, gave them their lead. 
“You did make a fool of yourself, I must say. A pretty 
ing for me to have—a half-wit—for a cousin.” 

,*A half-wit! A half-wit!” 

They pounced on the cry like a pack of hounds. 

‘Who’s the German Emperor?”’ 

‘He doesn’t know!” 

“What’s Germany?” 

‘He doesn’t know!”’ 

‘A half-wit!” 

‘They made a circle round him. Sharpening their first 
{zers at him with their ancient gesture of mockery they 
fran to dance. 

‘Atch! Atch! Atch! He doesn’t know! He doesn’t 
bow!” 

[he monotonous inflection of their shrill young voices 
{ like a lash, striking again and again on the same raw, 
giing wound. But he held out. Somewhere in the depths 
caim he found a patience that could endure pain. It was 
Irt who hurt too much. Kurt did not dance with the 
rt. He stood and stared down at Helmut, his arms 
fled, his pale, heavy-lidded eyes full of gratified malice. 
}, had looked like that when Heini had been thrown into 
t fire. He looked like the Geheimrat. 

delmut’s scattered senses focused on him. They sprang 
trecollection, and the old unforgotten wrong leaped up 
fm its hiding place. He began to tremble. And his own 
tmbling terrified him. It was the first whisper of a 
sm that he could not stand against. For even then he 
k2w dimly of something that slumbered under his timidity 
al patience—something incalculahle and uncalculating— 
aaasterless frenzy. 

‘Please—please, Kurt, don’t tease me,”’ he pleaded. 

‘Atch! Atch! Atch! He doesn’t know!” 

‘You leave me alone, Kurt!” 

‘I’m not speaking to you. I’m not looking at you, 
‘a1? I wouldn’t touch you—beastly little half-wit!” 
_ The storm had him between its teeth and shook him off 
h feet. Like a young bull, head down, he charged into 
t, jeering figure, which went over before him with the 
siden completeness of a ninepin. The triumph was 
srt-lived. The pack 
hyled itself upon the 
‘¢ queror. Blows and 
‘k«srained upon him. 
F felt none of them. 
‘E,went berserk, tear- 
i, screaming, strug- 
gig, until suddenly 
‘t) whirlwind dropped 
hand hestoodalone, 
piting and wild-eyed, 
the midst of a sullen 
ince. 
“You young de- 
jas! Have you no 
seofdecency? One 
‘inst twenty! Pfui! 
ar off—the lot of 
—to your busi- 


‘0, an illegitimate 
‘be, and the big man 
|. the little boy re- 
ned alone, looking 
‘ione another. Hel- 
(Vs rage had left 
\. Hestill trembled, 
Jb) now it was with 
(| and shame and 
'tchedness. 
| Whatis yourname, 
iner ?” 
, Helmut — Helmut 
de, Herr Lehrer.” 
| Bless you—I’m not 
a. err Lehrer, God be 
ised! I’m Herr 
Wilig. I’m usher and 
‘Ti; the bell and see 
t you don’t behave 
much like little 
8. Why did you fly 
rene Kohler like 
He—he made fun 
ne,” 
‘Well—you are 
ler a comical little 
2et. But what was 
real cause?” 


“T said—I told the Herr Lehrer—I didn’t know the 
Emperor’s name.” 

A muffled roar came from behind the tawny beard. The 
giant shook with laughter. 

“‘And they found that funny? No, my son, I don’t 
believe it. They weren’t amused. They writhed. It was 
hysterics following on a severe nervous shock. Helmut 
Felde, you’re not going to add to all your other sins by 
crying, are you?” 

The child looked up into the twinkling hazel eyes and 
choked back a sob. 

“No—I’m not.” 

“Fine! I was afraid you might—and that would have 
been an anticlimax. A young devil like you ought to go to 
the gallows smiling. There—I won’t tease you. I ought 
to make you drill or do something else you don’t want 
to, but I’ll let you off this time. Got a handkerchief?”’ 

Helmut searched wildly round the belt of his overall, 
where that symbol of civilization was supposed to hang. 

“Tt’s gone, Herr Heilig.” 

““Well—there’s mine. Wipe your face with it. Don’t you 
let things get a hold of you, my son. Fight ’em off! If they 
get too much for you you come along to me. I like you. 
A fellow of your age who doesn’t know the Emperor’s name 
must be something out of the ordinary. Must have a touch 
of genius.” 

“Yes, Herr Heilig.” 

“But don’t you get puffed up about it. And for heaven’s 
sake, don’t boast about it. There’s nothing they’ll like less 
in this establishment. If you’ve got any more things you 
don’t know of that nature you keep them for me.” 

“Yes, Herr Heilig.”’ 

“Then run along!” 

Helmut did notrun. He went slowly, not knowing quite 
where to go. His late assailants had fallen into groups and 
were playing in a bored desultory fashion, but at least they 
took no further notice of him. Kurt had vanished alto- 
gether. Helmut thought of the squirrel and the shining tree. 

Its shadow was already occupied, but now his fear of 
isolation smothered his fear of mockery. Besides, these two 
boys had taken no part in the attack. The one sat tailor 
fashion, his head in his hands, a book between his knees, 
while his companion stood by his side and munched a 
Butterbrétchen, eying Helmut dispassionately but not 
unkindly. ‘‘ Hello!” 

“Hello!” 


AE CR BE a 


‘‘and Shall I Never Play Again, Mother?’ There Was a Quavering Note of Hysteria in His Boy's Voice 
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**Are you the chap that knocked Kohler over?” 

“Yes, I—I suppose so.” 

“You ought to know. What’s your name?” 

“Felde—Helmut.” 

““Mine’s Von Priitwitz. 

serY CR. 

“Beastly place. You’ll hate it.’’ 

Helmut drew nearer, like a timid young animal. A faint 
after-gust of the storm sent the blood to the roots of his 
fair hair. 

“T hate it now,”’ he said slowly. “I hate everyone here, 
They’re cruel—all of them. They laughed; it was unkind. 
I wouldn’t have laughed.” 

“T expect they only did it to please old Sheepshanks. 
It puts him in a good temper and takesup time.”’ Von Priit- 
witz brushed the crumbs off his overall with a hand that 
was like a girl’s in its shapely whiteness. ‘‘I hate it, too, of 
course. We all do. But it’s got to be gone through. ‘They 
make us learn and we’ve got, to learn.” 

“T don’t want to learn,’ Helmut muttered fiercely. ‘I 
want to do as [I like.” 

The boy considered him thoughtfully. 

“You can’t do that,’”’ he said. ‘‘Nobody can. And of 
course you’ve got to learn. If you don’t you won’t get 
through your einjdhriges exam, and then where will you 
be? Besides, you won’t get on—you won't be of any use. 
You'll be a failure.” 

Helmut did not answer. A dull tired feeling came over 
him. It was as though he had been struggling for a long 
time with someone who held him tight and repeated the 
same thing to him over and over again. And now he 
couldn’t struggle any more. He looked wonderingly at 
the boy standing opposite him. He was not like any of the 
boys he had played and worked with in the kindergarten. 
He was so much older. He talked like a man who knew, 
who had thought and come to a decision. Even in his 
bearing there was something composed, settled. And he 
was good to look at too—with his small aquiline features 
and transparent skin and steel-blue eyes that returned 
Helmut’s gaze so calmly. 

‘‘What’s your father?”’ 

“An official—in the Stadtamt.” 

** Mine was an officer. A captain in the Kolonie Truppen. 
He was Kiirassier first of all, but he changed over. He 
wanted to fight. And he was killed out in West Africa— 
chasing Hereros. He would have been a general in time. 
All of us have been 
generals.” 

*“Oh!”’ said Helmut. 

He felt that to be an 
Amtschreiber was to be 
as gray and dull as the 
courtyard. He almost 
wished his father had 
been killed. 

“T s’pose you'll be 
a soldier too?”’ he 
asked timidly. 

“Of course! I was 
to have gone into a 
cadet school, but I 
wasn’t strong enough. 
They grill you there, I 
can tell you. But I’m 
getting on now. In 
another ten years I 
shall be an ensign—in 
alineregiment. We’re 
beastly poor, you 
know. But it doesn’t 
matter. There'll be a 
war perhaps and I’ll 
dosomething big—like 
my grandfather. He 
was at Gravelotte and 
led the charge. I am 
to have his sword.” A 
sudden flush rose up 
under hisfairskin. “If 
only war doesn’t come 
too soon—before I’m 
grown up. It’s that 
I’m so afraid of.” 

There was a real 
emotion in his voice— 
a real fear. Helmut 
thought suddenly— 
he did not know why— 
of the Geheimrat and of 
Heini slipping into the 
flames. 

“T’d hate to kill 
people,” hestammered. 

“Or be killed,’ Von 
Priitwitz laughed. 
“One doesn’t think of 


(Continued on 
Page 98) 


New, aren’t you?” 
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The Bolshevik Betrayal 


VERTHROW of the Czardom was a great gain for 
humanity—all the more grateful because it is the one 
white light in the darkness that has reigned since August, 
1914. For that revolution only a peculiarly obdurate 
Bourbon soul can lack sympathy and admiration. 

But overthrow of the Czardom was not the work of the 
Bolsheviki. They could no more have accomplished it 
than Paris sans-culottes could have overthrown the old 
régime in France. Unless much abler, weightier, steadier 
men had engineered the first revolution, all these leaders of 
the Bolsheviki would still be under Romanoff rule or in 
exile. They seized possession after more capable hands had 
breached the wall and taken the citadel. 

Perhaps they were inevitable. The tough old shell of 
Czardom having once been shattered, perhaps nothing 
could have prevented the liberated, unorganized forces 
from running wild. But we get restive under the implica- 
tion that failure to admire the Bolsheviki is the same thing 
as wishing Russia back under the Czar. They did not lib- 
erate Russia. Their leadership has already ‘put fifty mil- 
lion Russians under the hand of Prussia. It has imperiled 
the revolution and may yet produce a reaction that will 
sweep far back toward the bureaucracy. 

Perhaps they meant well. So did the man who set his 
barn afire to drive out the rats. 


Take Off the Handcuffs 


Ae Overman Bill contemplates an executive reorgani- 
zation that falls considerably short of what we think 
essential. But it looks altogether in the right direction. It 
would empower the President to mobilize more effectively 
the executive power that belongs to him under the Consti- 
tution. It would loosen some of the cramping manacles 
that Congress is always riveting on the executive branch 
of the Government. Under it the President would be able 
to transfer a clerk from one executive bureau to another 
without an act of Congress. 

For weeks on end Congress debated this innocent and 
businesslike measure with a wealth of poppycock such as 
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even.the Congressional Record: has rarely matched. It 
maundered interminably about dictatorships and usurpa- 
tions, though the bill proposes nothing except in some 
measure to free the executive from trammels that amount 
to an invasion of the President’s constitutional powers. 

This debate was nine-tenths just politics of the cheapest 
sort—a play for prestige and patronage in the political 
game. There is no help to winning the war in that—noth- 
ing but hindrance. Congress must get on a war basis. 


Ways and Means 


T IS already evident that the revenue law enacted last 

October will yield considerably more than its framers 
calculated upon. Guesses at the excess run as high as a 
billion dollars. But if the highest guess is verified it will 
not prove that the measure is a good tax law. It would still 
be a bad tax law if it yielded double what the committees 
calculated. There was never any question of the ability of 
the United States to pay all and more than all the taxes 
the committees asked for. There was no valid criticism 
of the amount of war taxes imposed. The valid criticism 
was that in one of the most important particulars the tax 
was imposed by an unsound and unjust plan. 

The United States is the only belligerent nation, we 
believe, that does not tax war profits. Some countries 
have imposed a tax as high as ninety per cent on war 
profits. Great Britain has imposed a tax of eighty per 
cent. Not only belligerent nations but a number of neu- 
trals have met the unusual expenses which world war 
imposes by the very obvious expedient of taxing profits 
that rise from war conditions. That expedient is so obvious 
that stiff war-profits taxes are now the general rule. 

To which rule the United States is an exception. Instead 
of imposing a heavy tax on war profits our law taxes all 
profits, utterly irrespective of whether they are due to war 
conditions or not. The fact that our tax produces a great 
deal of revenue does not touch the valid objection to the 
principle on which it is levied. In spite of the revenue it 
produces it is a bad law; in fact, from the point of view of 
an equitable distribution of tax burdens the more money a 
bad law produces the worse it is. 


Our Fifty-Fifty War Bitl 


lees winter Congress footed up more than twenty billion 
dollars of appropriations, all theoretically available in 
the current fiscal year. For some time it has been evident 
that we shall disburse much less than that sum this year— 
largely because a great deal of the war work which those 
appropriations contemplated will not be accomplished 
within the year. It now looks as though disbursements 
for the year will not much exceed twelve billions. 

That is not a gain, but a loss, for it means, roughly, 
that war work is that much behind; and we should be better 
off if we had spent more money and got more results. 

Of this twelve billions or so, more than four’ billions 
represents loans to the Allies, leaving, say, eight billions 
under the head of actual expense. The Treasury estimated 
government revenue for the year round three and a half 
billions; but it seems quite certain the war taxes will yield 
more than was calculated, so that government revenue will 
run to four billions at least. 

We may reasonably expect therefore that in this first 
full fiscal year of war something like half the total cost— 
including the ordinary expenses of government—will have 
been paid by taxes. Some calculations have put the ratio 
of taxes to total cost considerably higher. But a ratio of 
fifty per cent would be far and away beyond what any 
other belligerent has achieved. 

True, expenditures in the last two months of the year 
may run much higher than in preceding months, and no 
estimate now can be anything other than a more or less 
shrewd guess. But there is no doubt that we shall have 
paid a decidedly higher proportion of the war bill by taxa- 
tion than any other belligerent has. 


The Thing to Bank On 


Rees intelligent hope of early peace has been predi- 
cated upon a German revolt against the military 
caste. -At least since the Russian performance no one has 
supposed the military chiefs would stop fighting until 
opinion at home compelled them to or until they were 
decisively defeated in the field—or won their stake of 
European domination. For a year there has been no 
ground to expect decisive defeat in the field until the United 
States can put two million or more thoroughly equipped 
men in France. 

The extent and effectiveness of liberal opinion in Ger- 
many were misjudged. However war-weary the people 
may be, they seem firmly wedded to their idols. A promise 
of conquest still hypnotizes them. 

No one not intentionally blind can any longer entertain 
a doubt about the character of the war. Russia laid down 
her arms, removing the pretended menace to German 
security. The German Government signed an armistice 
which stipulated that no troops should be moved from the 
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Eastern to the Western Front. Before the ink was are 
with scarcely a pretense of concealment, it began mo 
troops wholesale from east to west. It agreed to {, 
principle of no annexation and no indemnities—a} 
immediately took all the Russian territory it could u. 
After the formal treaty of peace was signed it contami} 
military aggression. Only a lunatic or a man hopelesi 
prejudiced can misread that. } 

The rulers of Germany are bent on conquest. Th 
understand nothing and respect nothing except for 
Their word is not worth the paper it is written on. I 

We may hope the German people will sicken of throw): 
divisions against the Allied line for the ultimate mH 
of cementing their own subjection to the Junkertum. a 
we cannot count on it. They seem still wedded to th) 
idols. There is only one thing in the world for Americes 
to bank on: two million men—or more—in France. 


Up to You 


ees Washington can no more win the war a 
Posy Corners can. Ina free country any governme; 
can do little more than make gestures unless tens of n. 
lions of people—you and your neighbors—are really exe. 
ing themselves to win. 
The war cannot be won without ships. If they fail es 
thing fails. The chairman of the War Shipping Commiti: 
recently told a’ national convention of business men tl 
they had got to help or ship construction would lag, ) 
matter what the government did. Whole communit; 
have got to help. 
In every community where shipbuilding is carried on 
army of workmen has been dumped. There are exig¢; 
problems of housing, transportation, recreation, and ) 
on—all vitally important to Shipbuilding. If gangs! 
tired men wait half an hour in the rain for dilapidat| 
trolley cars, into which they are packed like sardines to: 
hauled for another half hour to squalid overcrowded sg! 
ing quarters, with scant opportunity for rational amu. 
ment, ship construction is going to lag no matter hr 
vigorously anybody waves the flag. ¥. 
The chairman asked such communities: Will your bu. 
ness men get together and study earnestly how they ¢) 
help ship construction? Will you make a sacrifice of stre 
car service on some other lines if necessary to give sl) 
workers transportation? Will you lend your automobi) 
if transportation still fails? Will you even take ship wo! 
ers into your houses until quarters can be provided? _ 
Figuratively there is a shipyard in every town and 
every quarter section. Everybody everywhere faces t) 
question: What will you personally do—what sacrif 
will you make, what effort will you put forth—to furtl 
the war work? Everybody everywhere constantly has 
choice between his selfish interest and the national in 
It comes up at every meal, in saving for war stamps. a 
bonds, in what he produces and what he consumes. Was’ 
ington can only begin to do it. 


The Day of Reckoning 


WE ONCE read the confession of a bank prea 
who was on his way to the penitentiary after havi 
attempted to corner the Chicago wheat market. He; 
out, he said, merely to buy a big line of May whe: 
expecting to sell it in sixty days or so at a handso 
profit. But there was more May wheat for sale than 
had calculated upon; having once got in he had to ke 
buying in order to hold up the price, until finally he g ot 
so far there was no way out except to go on and corr 
the market. 
_ We have forgotten just how many millions he st | 
from the bank, but it was all the bank had in stealal 
shape. Day after day he sent money—stolen money- 
his brokers to buy wheat with, and covered up the tra’ 
actions by putting dummy notes in the bank’s portfol 
One of the inquisitors asked him: ‘But did you Wy 
see that you were wrecking the bank? You must ha’ 7 
known it could not stand that terrific strain. You m 
have seen you were going to smash.” ai 
“No,” he replied; “I did not know. After a certa 
time I never knew how much I had taken. I never figur | 
it up. I knew if I sat down and figured it up it wo 
paralyze me. I thought every hour the market wou 
turn in my favor. I had to just shut my eyes and go ahead 
Why this sea of blood in France? Overthrow of t 
Czardom removed the only real menace to German fe | 
Germany could have had a secure peace any time t 
last year. But the military caste did not dare sit dov 
and figure it up—or let the German people figure it u 
Nobody in Germany could make peace. The Germ: 
people could not, for they lacked the power. Hindenbu 
and Ludendorff could not, for peace would show up t 
frightful extent to which they had looted the nn ‘Th 


; 


: 


in hope of something so dazzling that the awful y 
would be overlooked. There is no way of dealing ¥ 

them except as the bank president was dealt with 
handcuffs. f 


i 
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7 INDIA to-day there are just two B El JB; Jel L JE political machine with power to grind up 
great interests, and—most unhappily VW @cim Or zx Qi LS HU Zi jis Qi every vestige of opposition to itself. One 


and disastrously !—they clash. One is 


ithe war. In the minds of all conservative men, both 
Indian and English, the war should be the only interest 
\;ntil it is won, and by them it is being prosecuted with 


all of India’s strength and resources. But—and what a 
satastrophe of modification that word implies!—there 
sa political situation, a situation that for complication 
ind discordant elements surpasses anything of its kind 


'n the world; in fact there is no similar situation any- 
. 
where, and none ever existed. 


It isa result partly of the natural growth of a national 


sonsciousness in India, partly of well-organized and 


jonorably legitimate political agitation, partly of indi- 


yridual disaffection communicated to the people through 


various kinds of mischievous propaganda, partly of long- 
sstablished and unscrupulous enemy intrigue, and 
argely of the power and ambition of one strange and 


«xtraordinary old woman. 


And this situation is not England’s alone to contem- 
jlate with grave apprehension. Though it directly 


\ffects the British Empire only, its international im- 
hortance from economic, political and even sentimental 


jewpoints is sufficient to engage the profoundly inter- 


“sted attention of the Allied world that is fighting for 
‘yeace and the establishment of content among the 


seoples of the world. India, the colossally complex, 
vants home rule. And in some form, some degree, India 
vill get it, the form and degree depending upon a for- 
‘unately possible balancing of judgment between those 
vho demand and those who are in a position to grant. 
The extraordinary old woman round whom the situa- 
jon seems to revolve, at least for the time being, and 
ho holds millions of India’s millions in such hypnotic 
hrall that they involuntarily echo her thoughts as she 
tters them, is Mrs. Annie Besant, the theosophist and 
sligionist. For the past year Mrs. Besant has been 

ne main fact in India’s existence. The principal news 
f the day in the press of India has not been coming from 
ne war zones or from the capitals of a warring and suffer- 
ag world, but from Mrs. Besant’s headquarters, wherever 
ae has happened to be. 


Promises Made and Broken 
a IT were any country but England—and King George 
is her sovereign—at the beginning of the war she would 
ave been smothered in official solicitude for her physical 
\ell-being, and her headquarters would have been carefully 
‘lected for her. But England is incapable of ruthless 
jlicitude. Mrs. Besant is very old—seventy, they say— 
id she has won the right to peaceful retirement. From 
me luxurious and carefully guarded cozy corner of innoc- 
pus desuetude far away from India she might have been 
)duced to send forth to her millions of blind, unreasoning 
lowers messages of such concentrated devotion to the 
ily cause worth thinking about these days as would have 
»pt them in the straight and narrow path of a single pur- 
»se—to win the war! I should have been willing to write 
\ch messages myself, being careful to imitate her not at all 
0 complicated or classic style. Prussian methods, yes; 
tt the Prussians 
ould sit at the feet 
| Mrs. Besant and 
am things about 
irategy that would 


ake them feel very 
umble. 

But England is 
ortally afraid of 
ing something 
iat might by 
‘ance be regarded 
unjust—at least 
| regards India. 
If Mrs. Besant 
uld have been in- 
ced to leave In- 
a voluntarily at 
¢ beginning of the 
‘t—and there are 
rious legitimate 
"ms of inducement 
-wartimes—much 
vuble in India that 
wholly unrelated 
‘immediate neces- 
ies might have 
en indefinitely 
stponed. But the 
vernment of India . 
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was willing to take her word for it that she would be good, 
together with the word of leading Indian politicians that 
they would suspend all political agitation until the end of 
the war. This engagement was entered into in good faith 
by a majority of the politicians, and many of them deplore 
the fact to-day that it was not kept. But it having been 
broken by the few, rhany had to fall in line. Hence the 
situation. 

Just how Mrs. Besant managed to get such a hold upon 
the people of India would be difficult to explain. I do not 
pretend to understand it. Neither does anybody with 
whom I have talked during these exciting days. She is 
president of the Theosophical Society, and in this office has 
been for years the object of something closely akin to wor- 
ship; the recipient of the slavish devotion of thousands of 
otherwise normal people who are said to have surrendered 
into her hands all their powers of volition, and who believe 
her to be ‘‘the sole mouthpiece of the great ‘Masters of 
Wisdom’”’ and “‘the future ruler of gods and men.” 

And the curious thing is that, while she has a host of fol- 
lowers among the unthinking and untutored masses, she 
dominates the minds of some of India’s richest, most intel- 
ligent and best-educated men. Itis through these that she 
has been able to turn the Theosophical Society into a 
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hears of ‘‘the great whispering gallery of 
theosophic circles’ and gets the impression that by 
means of this whispering gallery the will of the mahat- 
mas—or the higher ones—is conveyed through Mrs. 
Besant, who is their only representative on earth, to all 
parts of India. Her followers become fanatic to a degree 
that is unknown to other sects, and one of them recently 
wrote in a British-Indian newspaper: 
Let the authorities know what great personages stand 
behind Mrs. Besant to protect her and her adherents 


and to guide India! . . . These agents of God have 
given ample opportunities to our rulers, and they shall 
yet give more. . . . But let it not be too late. If the 


British cannot make themselves worthy instruments to 
make India free, God’s agents must and shall do so! 


What is a sane community to do with politics like 
that? Yet that is the kind of politics now influencing 
the Indian situation; and when Mrs. Besant was 
recently elected president of the National Congress—a 
supposedly sober and substantial political organization 
which was originated by Englishmen for the purpose 
of giving Indians a medium of self-expression—it was 
openly proposed that she be deified or recognized as an 
immortal; and “idolatrous practices for the accept- 
ance of the congress”’ were seriously suggested. 

Up to about four years ago Mrs. Besant took no 
interest in Indian political aspiration. Shewas a religion- 
ist pure and simple and admonished her followers to 
let politics alone and to uphold the benevolent and 
otherwise worthy British Government. Then she got 
into some difficulties—which need not be detailed in 
this article—had some unpleasant encounters with the 
courts and made herself a host of enemies. Some of 
these, strangely enough, were important political lead- 
ers who, having been unmercifully lashed by her in 
pamphlets, newspaper articles and public speeches, are 

now bound with thongs of abject devotion to her political 
chariot wheels. She was losing her grip on the imagina- 
tions of the people and these men were contributing largely 
to the influences that were working against her, so she 
calmly and with consummate cleverness maneuvered her 
forces into a gradual change of tactics and began to woo 
them. And she won them. 


What She Tells Her Followers 


ITTLE as I wish to contribute to the already too high- 

pitched pzan of praise with which the welkin of India 

is ringing, it has to be admitted that she is one wonderful 
old lady. 

But how much better off India would now be if she had 
philosophically accepted her threescore years and ten as 
sufficient and had gone when they were finished to join her 
mahatmas and things in a better world than this! She tells 
the Indians that her soul is Indian and that she is on earth 
now in the guise of a white woman as a punishment for 
some terrible sin she committed in a former existence. 
Yes, she does, really! And they believe her. Then she 
tells them that she thinks she is working it out all right, 
however, and that the next time she visits the earth she 
will come in her 
rightful guise. 

Atm di th ast on 
course would be the 
time for her to 
undertake the job 
of leading India out 
of bondage. They 
might be ready for 
it by then, and In- 
dian women might 
by that time be al- 
lowed to know some- 
thing, to do some- 
thing, and to speak 
without waiting to 
be spoken to. In 
her present guise she 
is likely enough to 
do more harm than 
good. Thefacts that 
no adequate Indian 
leader can be found 
and that the great 
Nationalist Party 
has had to accept 
an Englishwoman— 
or an Irishwoman, I 
believe she is—to 
head its forces have 
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brought upom the nationalist movement the ridicule not 
only of the whole foreign community but of thousands of 
Indians as well, who have managed to retain some glim- 
merings of a sense of the fitness of things. 

But when it comes to a question of leading, Mrs. Besant 
does not wait to be asked. She just sets her mystic steam 
roller in motion and the way is made smooth for her. More- 
over, she never has colleagues. 

As someone has recently said: ‘‘Where Mrs. Besant is 
concerned there can be only one place on a lofty pedestal 
in any movement, and she must lead the movement or 
wreck it.” 

‘Social uplift” and political advancement have been for 
several years the chief interests of a majority of educated 
Indians, and Mrs. Besant, recognizing these as the only 
interests she could employ for the maintenance of her 
supremacy, began, I am told, by having circulated through 
mysterious theosophist channels the announcement that 
she had taken up the political movement at the express 
and direct command of the mahatmas. That was suffi- 
cient for the time being. 

Then she went in for the organization of a society 
called the Home Rule League, which was designed to 
drown the thunder of the National Congress by thundering 
a little louder on the same key. But she had nowish, really, 
to injure the National Congress. 

What she wanted was to strengthen it through amalga- 
mation with her own forces when her own forces had grown 
strong enough to dominate it. Then came the war. Upto 
the end of 1914 the Indians 
on the whole had not sur- 
rendered their belief in the 
superiority of the white 
races and were willing to 
go on conservatively enough 
in their efforts to fit them- 
selves for the fuller self- 
dependence that the British 
had long been urging 
upon them—lI should like 
to italicize that! But with 
the war came tremendous 
revelations. Also German 
intrigue and subtle propa- 
ganda did a small but im- 
portant amount of deadly 
execution; and safe, con- 
servative, admittedly 
rightful Indian aspiration 
suddenly expanded and 
crystallized into a multi- 
plicity of impossible de- 
mands. 


Out Again 


HE leaders, however, 

recognized that the first 
necessity was to defeat the 
common enemy—and I 
should like to say that the 
Indians have on the whole 
acted magnificently as re- 
gards actual participation 
in the war—and the truce 
for the duration of the war 
was agreed upon. But, as I 
have intimated, this truce has been broken and exciting 
events have followed. The British Government in India 


is accused: of wholesale in- 
ternments, but nobody is 
likely to believe that Eng- 
lishmen would round up 
enemies within in so thor- 
ough a manner. They in- 
terned a good many, no 
doubt about that; but 
when it comes to that kind 
of thing the average Eng- 
lishman believes in mak- 
ing a few examples and 
trusting to luck. This 
time, however, they evi- 
dently made examples of 
the right men. There had 
been any number of mur- 
ders, bombing parties, da- 
coities and other crimes, 
but after the round-up 
these things suddenly 
ceased and criminal per- 
centages dropped to nor- 
mal, 

Mrs. Besant, after she 
had adopted and tried to 
apply to India a home- 
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Working on the Terrace of Queen Mary’s Technical School 


rule propaganda, was arrested by the Madras Government the globe.’”” Just why he should have thrown the word 
and put under what was supposed to be permanent 


Convalescent Soldiers From the Mesopotamia Front—in Hospital Garb—on an Afternoon’s Outing With 


Nurses and ‘‘Hostesses’’ to Elephanta Istand 


restraint. 


And in durance vile—or villainous, as you 


like—I intend now to leave her in order to glance at the 


Afternoon Recreation at Queen Mary's Technical School for Indian Soldiers 


situation from a somewhat 
broader viewpoint. She is 
out again of course. 

I have been writing 
away as though India were 
a small ordinary land 
wherein things can happen 
in a small ordinary way. 
And India is not. Though 
I did begin—did I not?— 
by speaking of complica- 
tions and discordant ele- 
ments. These make the 
whole story a bewilder- 
ment, and I wonder at 
my own self-confidence in 
attempting to present 
even a sketchy outline 
of it. 

In a book recently 
handed to the American 
public a certain Indian 
political writer who makes 
the United States the 
storm center of his activi- 
ties complains about ‘‘the 
lack of true knowledge of 
the affairs of India among 
the ‘civilized’ nations of 


civilized upon the page in quotation marks would be 
difficult to determine. It 
is a sneer and he is appeal. © 
ing for the sympathy of 
the sneered at. But that 
is unimportant. 


The Unknown East © 


E GOES on to say that 
even the best educated — 
among us know very little ” 
about India, and that the © 
little we do know is not ~ 
always right; that our ; 
sources of information— ~ 
“missionaries who have | 
been to India, English ~ 
writers of the class of Rud- 7 
yard Kipling and Sir Val.” 
entine Chirol, British offi- 
cials,’?’ and so on—are 
tainted with the poison of 
bias and partiality; and 
that practically everyone” 
who has addressed the 
world on the subject of 
India has had ‘“‘an ax to” 
grind.” ‘a 
“Their reading of Indian|_ 
history,” he says, ‘“‘is often 
perverted, and their obser-| 
vations of Indian life par-! 
tial and distorted. They go — 
to India with definite aims, | 
look at persons and things 
from their own particular 
angle, and pose as authori- _ 
ties on matters far beyond 
the scope of their observations and studies. With rare] 
exceptions most of the Westerners who go to India go with 
the presumption that the people of India belong to an! 
inferior level of society; that they are heathens, worshipers 
of stocks and stones; that they are hopelessly divided into| 
castes and classes; that these castes and classes are always, 
at each other’s throats; that they have never had a settled | 
or civilized form of government; that the British have for| 
the first time in their history given them a settled govern- 
ment; and that India would go to pieces if British govern-| 
ment were to withdraw.” Me 
Just so. Without even “‘rare exceptions” Westerners do 
go to India with exactly such ideas and impressions upon 
which to base their observations and studies, but the 
difficulty is that a visit to India serves only to deepen | 
and consolidate these ideas and impressions and not to 
modify them in any degree. And it is hardly reasonable to 
believe that everybody who visits India is prejudiced, 
or that everybody’s mental vision is distorted and unre- 
liable. ie 
It might be well to say that, with the exception of a few 
spectacular firebrands whose connections and associations 
will not in most instances bear the probe of secret-service 
inquiry, who are not connected with the recognized 
nationalist movement and who in many cases are revealed 
as German agents, there is nobody in India, not excepting 
Mrs. Besant, who expresses a desire for separation from 
the crown of Great Britain. Considering the size of the 
population there are not many persons in India who. are 
capable of thinking, but those who are know that “India . 
(Continued on Page 53) ‘ 
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““My message—I’m anxious to speed it. 
I know the whole nation should read it. 

I’m giving it wings, for I’m sure that it brings 

Good cheer to all people that heed it. 


A message of economy 


A message of helpfulness to you 
) Americans, today, are learning new lessons in the economy of food. 

They are learning that health-value and energy-value are the only real 
food-values. [he American housewife, particularly, is learning— better 
than she ever knew it before—that fuel, freight, labor, waste and loss 
all cost money; and that the actual Paineand economy of any food is 
its value and economy as delivered on her table. 

When you stop to realize all this, you appreciate more than ever 
the true value and economy of 


Campbell’s 
Vegetable Soup 


It is rich in important food elements which are vital to health 
and good condition. And it is all pure food-value delivered on 
your table. 


ar Pp 


We make the invigorating stock from the meat and bone-marrow 

of selected beef. With this stock we blend choice potatoes, tender 

carrots, sweet yellow rutabagas, Dutch cabbage, baby lima beans, 
small peas and Country Gentleman corn. 


We include fine tomatoes, okra, celery, parsley and a slight addition of 
leek, onion and sweet red peppers besides macaroni alphabets with plenty 
of rice and barley. 


We gather these materials in fresh and perfect condition. There is no 
spoilage nor waste for you to pay for. 

By condensing the soup we save on freight, on delivery costs, on packages 
and the labor of packing. You do not pay for water nor the cost of carrying it. 
You have no cost for added materials. No cooking-cost. 

Each can gives you double its volume of rich nourishing soup completely cooked 
and ready to serve in three minutes. 


No home kitchen can produce its equal at the price. Order it from your grocer 
by the dozen or more and get the full advantage of this real economy. 
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Soups 
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caretaker of World’s End, unwillingly ad- 
mitted to an occasional tradesman who found 
his way through the tall gate. 
World’s End as its most shame- 


be ALDIS had returned. So Glenny, ogress 


Amherst regarded 


ful attraction. Visitors were 
taken up the hill to look upon Sets 
a many-windowed villa of faded 
green, with drawn shades. The 
padlocked gate possessed a bell, 
like an old-world convent, which es 
must be rung before entrance " 
was accomplished. As the last 
tinkle-tinkle died away Glenny 
would appear in her gray uni- 
form of a past generation, her 
thin white hair strained into a 
fantastic little button, and steel- es 
framed glasses shielding flash- 
ing eyes. Glenny inspired awe. 
She possessed the characteristic 
snobbishness of a servant to the 
upper classes. Amherst pos- 
sessed no upper classes. It was 
a well-intentioned, monotonous 
town with a thousand mill 
hands, a thousand retired 
farmers, a justice, a doc- 
tor, a music teacher, a 
soda fountain, and endless 
stray dogs. 

For more than twenty 
years Glenny had stood 
between intruding Am- 
herst and mysterious 
World’s End, in which 
time no gossiping villager 
had won her heart. 

There was always a 
number of applicants for 
garden work at World’s 
End. But Glenny stood 
guard during the snipping 
of hedges, paying the curi- 
ous native from a beaded 
red-duck purse which she 
wore under her apron, and 
escorting him formally to 
the gate. 

When being shown this 
most shameful attraction 
the visitors were told in a mean- 
ing whisper that World’s End was 
like a palace inside. Once a well- 
meaning new divine called to ask 
if the gardens did not appeal to 
Glenny as a charming setting for 
the annual missionary outing. - 
The divine never reported in de- 
tail his experience. He merely said Miss Glenny was.a 
woman of strong convictions. 

Occasionally if the visitors had children their- hostess 
would brave ringing the bell to ask meekly of Miss Glenny 
if the little ones could see the cemetery! 

Glenny had been known to say no and flounce away, or 
to say yes curtly and take them on an all-too-brief tour 
of inspection. If they were admitted, upon entering the 
green gate they came into a garden’ of charming but 
rambling propensities. Stiff bayberry hedge surrounded 
it—with a sundial and a gaze globe for them to comment 
on, nudging each other as they passed. There were beds of 
old-fashioned pinks, cornflowers, yellow flags, Madonna 
lilies, Canterbury bells and a double row of foxglove, with 
a trumpet vine and a catalpa tree calling attention to the 
carved bird houses. 

A creek flowed through the grounds, in the center of 
which was a tiny island accessible by a delightful J apanese 
bridge. Glenny would tiptoe over this, admonishing her 
guests to do the same. 

A green Buddha peered out to shock the orthodox, and 
water lilies drifted lazily where they willed. Sometimes 
joss would be burning, whereat the villagers would be 
sniffingly curious; and there was a sunken basin in which 
graceful goldfish swam. 

The cemetery consisted of nine small stones with the 
carved and contrasting names of Laurel of Lightheart, 
Daisy J., Julius Cesar, Dusty Traveler, Rags, Rowena 
and Rebecca, Hip Flitters, Helen of Troy, and Spartacus! 
Posy-covered mounds lay before these stones, and the 
wondering guests would be told that Laurel of Lightheart 
had been Miss Boechat’s terrier; Daisy J., her spaniel; 
Julius Cesar, a parrot of intelligence worthy of a human 
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“‘Don’t You Think That a Person Only Really Loves Once?” She Continued 


form; Dusty Traveler, a mongrel pup of undying loyalty; 
Rags, a rope poodle.of whom little Dale was fond; Rowena 
and Rebecca, haughty mocking birds; Hip Flitters, a 
monkey from Calcutta who met an untimely end ‘by gor- 
mandizing on cream puffs; Helen of Troy, a greyhound; 
and Spartacus, a grizzled mastiff! 1 

Then the assemblage would find themselves tiptoeing 
over the bridge and outside the gate, Glenny locking it 
with a heavy hand. ‘ Annoyed at not having penetrated 
the isolated verandas, the hostess and guests would sit 
under the trees to discuss the situation, without gratitude 
for their personally conducted tour. ~ : 

“World’s End,” the hostess would begin with that 
delighted-shocked expression, ‘was. built for—her -? 

“Her?” the guests would ask, while the children, little 
mediums of entrance, stood peering into chinks of the 
green fence. 

“Mirza Boechat, a French dancer, very beautiful and 
very wicked. Dear, yes—have you never heard?” Here 
the hostess’ voice would properly lower. ‘She fell in love 
with Lord Aldis; he was twenty-five years older than she. 
He saw her dance in Paris and became infatuated. She 
was just eighteen. Of course he was a married man—so 
they went off to Florence to live. They say his wife’s hair 
turned white that first year. He spent thousands on the 
girl, I guess—and this Glenny was her maid. He didn’t tire 
of her, because there wasn’t time—he died very suddenly 
and she ——” 

Here an unintelligible whisper. The guests would give 
vent to shocked syllables. 

“She came to America. I guess she couldn’t stay in 
England; his family wouldn’t hear of it,” the hostess 
would continue in flat, rasping style. “I guess he must 
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have left her a lot of money; I don’t know how much 
but you can judge for yourself after seeing this pla 
She had this house copied after the one they lived 
and all her furniture came from Italy too. A 
then Yes, it was a little girl, but she naw 
her Dale Aldis, after the father. Bold, wasn’t it? If 
had been a boy you wouldn’t think so much of it—bu 
girl! Well, she’s dead, poor thing ——” | 
“The girl?” the guests would ask impatiently. 4 
“She’s never lived here. Her mother named this Worl 
End and shut herself up like a prisoner. My mothe 
members her walking in the garden—she always dr 
in silk with shining beads round her neck. Oh, she 
pretty enough, tall and dark, with big black satiny 
but as useless as a fifth wheel. I guess she was good a 
sorry for the way she had acted. As soon as little D 
was old enough nuns took her away. Twice a year : 
came home to see her mother. My land, she’s been com 
home for years! 
nuns always hire D 
Stewart’s fly at t 
station, and she 
between them as pr 
as a princess. They ) 
say she’s never worn | 
anything but hand- 
made clothes and her 
hair is always in a 
tangle down her back, 
She walks between the 
nuns and looks neither, 
to the right nor left— 
cruel, I call it. When 
she was away one win- 
ter—oh, this was some 
time ago—her mother 
died. They didn’t 
send for Dale, but this 
Glenny took the body 
away. They say she 
went clear to Italy— 
maybe that was what 
she wanted. ¢ 
“Do you think this made any 
difference about Dale? No—home 
she came to see Glenny twice a 
year, with the two nuns with her; 
always in ruffled lace dresses and her brown hair. hanging 
in a tangle of curls. Then she grew up all at once and ne 
nun came home with her, and I suppose sometime she’ll be 
coming home to stay. Maybe then she'll get acquainted 
and let folks make of her—though her mother never did; 
or maybe she’ll sell World’s End and go away.” 
“Who'd buy it?” the guests would ask scornfully. 
“Nobody but a fool,’’ the hostess would chuckle. “They 
say it’s furnished elegant—piano, oil paintings and gold- 
trimmed dishes—the things he bought her.” B | 
The party would drift down the hill to the more c n- 
monplace atmosphere of rag rugs and tea and sauce 
console them for their climb. But when the guests returne 
home and were recounting their adventures, World’s End 
stood out like a star among stars—something about the 
faded villa with its deserted garden and animal cemetery 
was so pregnant with the tragic romance of a past geneta- 
tion that the guests, try as they would, could not speak 
harshly of its dead owner or the present one, but in a mys- 
terious voice as if they did not quite understand. 
The guests could no longer wonder as to Dale Aldis— | 
for report had it that one nun had brought her home to 
stay and many trunks with the initials D. A. were being 
carted up the hill, while Glenny ordered lavishly from the 
tradesmen. The next morning a passer-by said that some 
one was playing an opera score at World’s End and a 
merry laugh floated across the garden. 
So the World’s End girl came home to live. Amherst— 
judicial, gossiping, not unkind—waited to know what she 
would do with her life, since her parents with selfish aba 
don had started it on an extraordinary pathway. Wit 
candor of a dowager Dale knew every detail of her mo Be: 
er’s life, and Glenny had told her every detail of her lonely 
death. 
“Glenny,” Dale began the morning she was unpacking 
“you old joker, do you realize that we are to housekeep? 
We must have a long talk and understand each oth 
I’m a sociable sort of creature, Glenny. I believe I’ll g 
a party!” 
She was sitting on the floor of her dressing room, whi 
had been her mother’s. It had ivory net curta 
Eighteenth-Century mirrors, old prints and dainty pore 
lain figurines, with the bed and chairs of Empire pa 
and drapes of azure and gold. The blue tapestries wh 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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A Multitude 
Loyal to Republics 


As nearly as we can figure it, by reports from Republic 
dealers, more than 100,000 individual motor car owners 
are now regularly using Republic Tires. 


By this we mean buying them steadily, one set after 
another. 


The trade is not of a shifting, changing character. 
It represents a solid, steady, loyal clientele. 


The increase of steady buyers during the past year has 
been very large. 


This is undoubtedly due to the rapidly spreading reali- 
zation that Republic Tires do last longer. 


And the fact that they do last longer is due to the secret 
Prodium Process of compounding Republic rubber. 


The Prodium Process tremendously increases the strength 
of rubber. 


It makes it so tough that Republic Tires rarely suffer 
serious cuts or chips from the road. 


It imparts a wearing quality that is comparable to the 
wearing quality of steel. 


These are the things which Prodium Process does for 
Republic Tires. 


Recognition of them, in a man’s first set of Republic 
Tires, tends to make him a steady user of Republics. 


Republic Inner Tubes, both Black-Line Red and 
Gray, have a reputation for freedom from trouble 
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(Continued from Page 24) 
hung on the wall and likewise the canopy of gold lace had 
been the work of Breton women. There was a bedspread 
of sheerest muslin embroidered in detail, and over the foot 
of the low carved bed hung a blanket of Russian ermine. 
The village had heard rumors of such, but doubted its actual 


existence. Mirza had coaxed Dale’s father to buy it in, 


St. Petersburg one mad winter’s day. 

“Miss Dale’’—Glenny’s eyes flashed behind the heavy 
glasses—‘‘I ’ope you’ll not forget yourself.” 

Dale held up a box of trinkets to be put away. 

“Skittles, Glenny—I’ll frost the cakes, and dust!” She 
crossed her legs, boy fashion. Her morning frock was a 
glistening thing of steel tissue shining through cloudy blue 
draperies—the nuns had dressed their beloved child for the 
world with rare taste. It deepened the gray of her eyes, 
with their thick, curly lashes; and the mass of brown 
hair, which she wore in the highest possible coiffure to em- 
phasize the fact of being ‘‘all grown up,” intensified the 
naturally ivory-tinted complexion. 

“You can’t know villagers,” Glenny said, returning 
from the dressing table. 

“Why? Won’t they know me?” 

Glenny sat down in a chair with an abrupt gesture of 
disapproval. 

““Miss Dale, for more than twenty years ’ave I stayed 
at the end of the world to do my bounden duty. I brought 
your lovely mother ’ere; I took you to the nuns. I took 
your lovely dead mother to Italy, where she could rest. 
I came back to watch over World’s End and over you. 
T’ll go on watching until I die—but I shan’t open the gates 
to Yankee swanks.” 

““Glenny dear, we must know someone.” Dale looked 
about in bewilderment. ‘I’m only twenty-one, Glenny— 
mother would want me to know someone.” 

The gray eyes narrowed. ‘Ah, shall I write Lady 
Aldis?” she asked. ‘‘Don’t shiver, Glenny; you know no 
good lady’s maid is ever shocked. Just because father and 
mother were unsuitably matched according to the world, 
and because they adored each other and defied the 
world—and died—died like we all must die, Glenny—you 
and I and Lady Aldis—must I, after years in a convent, 
be shut up for life at World’s End?” Her slim hands 
crushed a ribbon belt as she spoke. ; 

“My lamb, wait until Mr. Leswing-comes—meet the 
gentry first.’ 

“But I’m not the gentry,” Dale said steadily; “I’m a— 
a bolter.”” There was a quiver in the usually steady voice. 


“It is June,’ She Said Steadily, 
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“I think for myself—I’ve been thinking for myself for 
years. We both adored Mirza’”’—Dale had never called 
her anything else—‘‘she was everything lovely. I never 
knew Lord Aldis, but you said he was splendid in his own 
way.” 

“A king!” ejaculated Glenny, whose own romance had 
been lived in that of her mistress. 

“That may be true. But has it never occurred to you 
that it was a mite selfish for Mirza to run off from the 
world, to build a spooky villa without a hint of a nursery, 
to send me off to the nuns and to only let me see her twice 
a year for two days at a time?” 

. “She ’ad a broken ’eart,” Glenny defended. Finding 
fault with Mirza was nothing short of finding fault with 
the Creator. 

“And she let mine go hungry.” Then dimples crept into 
the firm pink mouth. “I’m not the past generation, 
Glenny; I’m the present and I’ll have to live as such. I’m 
tired of living in the past. Even the nuns had been 
coached what to say and what not to. I was to be treated 
with respect, but always kept away from the others. The 
others had fathers and mothers coming to see them; they 
went home summers. I was left there. When Sister Bonad- 
venture and Sister Coletta did bring me home they told 
me, ‘Don’t make your mother nervous!’ I almost dreaded 
the coming, and yet one getsinfinitely weary of a dormitory- 
and-rice-pudding existence. When I saw Mirza she was 
always petting her dog or parrot, or the mocking birds were 
perched on her shoulders and she would say, ‘Don’t be 
naughty, Dale! Dear me, how tall you are, growing like 
a weed. Hand me my shawl!’ That wasall.’”’ Dalelet the 
ivory brush drop unheeded to the floor. 

“My lamb, she was grieving for ’im,” Glenny insisted. 

“Well, why didn’t she let me grieve with her? You were 
a-nice sort, Glenny. You made me cinnamon buns and 
jolly things to eat. But it was Mirza you adored—I was 
just a necessary evil!’’ 

“My lambkin!” Glenny was startled out of her twenty- 
odd years’ pleasant. martyrdom. 

“Oh, yes I was! Mirza was grieving herself to death 
purposely. She made morbidity the cornerstone of World’s 
End, and her friends were ghosts. Reality annoyed her; 
you can’t say I’m wrong, Glenny, can you?” 

Dale’s face startled the old servant; it had the ardent 
determination of Lord Aldis—that first time he had come 
to see Mirza in Paris, and Glenny, nothing of white hair 
and spectacles about her, had served them cordials. She 
felt suddenly tender. 
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“Per’aps you're right, my lamb—but I wouldn’t dw] 
on it.” | 
“She kept reading yellowed letters over and over al. 
crying, didn’t she? She cried in the night and moaned; _ 
her sleep. Did she do that when I wasn’t here?” La 
“Yes, my lamb. She used to say: ‘Glenny, you'll r; 
leave me, will you?’ And I’d say: ‘Not unless you send); 
off, and then I’m liable to be like the bad ha’pence—alwa) 
turning up when you least expect!’ She kept living oy: 
the days with ’im.”’ Glenny’s spectacles were misty. “C) 
they was the lovers! ’E adored ’er and she worshiped "ii! 
It was ’appiness just to see them together. They forg:; 
everything else in the world—milord was blind to ’is du 
or ’onor. ’E wanted ’er to ’ave everything she ’ad ey: 
dreamed of ’aving—and she ’ad it for an all-too-she 
time.” Glenny gave way to a strangled sniff. “’E used | 
say to me when ’e was leaving for London just to make. 
faint showing among ’is own set, ’e’d say, ‘Glenny, ifs 
’as a bad ’eadache or a nervous spell, send for me. If t. 
cabinet is in session I can shut it up like a hopree ’at! 
And ’e did—many’s the time. The letters ’e wrote is all 
that chest—why, my lamb would ’ave died if she ’adr 
’ad them to keep ’er company. She’d read one a day—a 
dream about it—and when she’d come to the last ’e wro! 
’er, the very day ’e was taken, it would seem as if she w 
going to slip off like a ghost. ‘Glenny,’ she’d say, ‘I car 
bear it—why did ’e ’ave to die?’” | 
“Did his wife ever row?” asked Dale. 
“No, she was a stiffish sort—she never bothered. It’: 
never been any use when she ’ad before. She was ’is ow 
age—and a trifle bow-legged.” iia 
“Mirza was eighteen—father was forty-three.” Da 
unpacked more trinkets. ‘Well, it is not fair that _ 
should be sentenced to World’s End. I’m very youn — 
Glenny, and tired of dreaming. So we’ll have the part ) 
and I’ll frost the cakes.’’ | 
“You can’t ask village girls—they go along the stree — 
with ice-cream cones. There’s no gentry ’ere ——” | 
“Who else is there to ask?” ia 
“Wait until Mr. Leswing comes. ’E’ll talk to you; ce 
your own sort.” 
Dale glanced at her mother’s writing desk, a cain 
inlaid affair with a huge blue quill pen calling attention {| _ 
its purpose. An unusually large envelope with a foreig ? 
stamp was addressed to her. ) 
“T suppose Philip Leswing will send me back to th 
nuns,”’ she sighed. ‘‘ Does he have all our money to handl« t 
Glenny?”’ (Continued on Page 28) 
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| Lay Styleplus for their Style 
These clothes give the “somebody” 
appearance desired by every real man 
—the look and the feel of being cor- 
‘ectly dressed. 

Buy Styleplus for their Quality 
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(Continued from Page 26) 

“Every sixpence—and a gentleman ’e is—knows two 
kings and ’as more money than either—a favorite at the 
court. ’E was a stripling when your father was alive; ’e 
used to copy ’is clothes—particularly ’is cravats—and 
come to talk to your mother afternoons. I’ve often served 
1m ’is brandy. When Lord Aldis died ’e was the one that 
’elped your mother come away; she would ’ave been quite 
mad if ’e ’adn’t. Milord provided that ’e care for ’er 
money. And ’e’s done it like a prince. Came from Africa 
to meet your mother’s dead self in Florence and bury ’er 
where the sunset was the loveliest. Milord and she used 
to point it out to each other.” 

“‘T suppose I must rejoice that he is coming from Africa 
again.’”’ Dale walked to the window. ‘‘ But I shan’t consent 
to any cloister. I believe I’m the only real 
thing here except Trig.”’ She bent to pat 
a grizzled terrier. ‘‘Glenny, weren’t you 
ever extremely young and filled with bub- 
bling happiness as a music box is with 
tunes? Did you never dream lovely dreams 
for years until you fairly ached to make 
them come true? I’m hungry for people, 
real people—I’d elope with the iceman if 
he wasn’t already bespoken!”’ 

““My lamb, remember—remember —— 

“T’m not Lord Aldis’ daughter—that 
sounds like a penny dreadful—I’m Dale, 
the World’s End girl. For Mirza came 
to the end of her world when her lover 
died, and left me. HereI am. But I’m 
going to find my way back to life; and 
pink-toed babies; and young men who are 
nice to walk out with; and girls who will 
tell me how to knit old-rose sweaters; 
and comfortable, middle-aged women with 
best rooms and recipes for jams; and men 
who fought in the war that I can pet while 
I listen to their stories—so we'll have the 
party.” 

‘“’Ow many?” snapped Glenny. She 
realized in the brief interview that Dale 
had the determination of the dead Milord 
as well as his duplicated chin. 

‘* All the young people between sixteen 4 
and twenty-four. Then I’ll have an at i 
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home for the married women, and a play 
morning for the children, and a beefsteak 
dinner for the men and women. I’m go- 
ing to church and sing in the choir and 
ask the minister to tea—and if Amherst 
won’t play with me because I’m the 
World’s End girl we’ll lock it up, Glenny, 
and take Trig and go traveling, traveling, 
traveling—until we come to the beginning 
of the world. Oh, I’m glad I’m home—I’m 
glad!’”’ She pushed the French curtained win- 
dows to let the sun stream in and light unex- 
pected bronze curls in the dark head. 

Glenny stood aside. 

“All the money I can spend—and I’m not 
bow-legged! I’m twenty-one and I love every- 
one. See those roses and forget-me-nots—but I 
want the bleeding heart torn out to-day; we’ll 
plant baby’s breath and cosmos instead; and 
we'll take the padlock off the gate and leave it open 
Why, there’s that same boy—only he’s a man! Isn’t he 
splendid, Glenny—a giant—isn’t he handsome! Don’t 
you remember him? I do. He sent me a valentine—the 
only valentine I ever had—and signed it ‘J. Coventry.’ 
That was years ago. Then I waved at him one time when 
I was at the station. Sister Bonadventure was busy count- 
ing change. Why—he’s coming in, Glenny—I’ll go open 
the gate 

“'R’s the truck farmer!” gasped Glenny. 

“He’s the handsomest thing I’ve ever seen,’ 
as she danced down the stairs. 

Glenny made a last appeal. “Are you daft, Miss Dale?” 
she called, hoarse withindignation. Aftermorethan twenty 
years of preserving an atmosphere of mysterious awe, was 
it to be shot asunder one June morning by a truck farmer? 

“T’m young,” came floating back to her unwilling ears. 
The tinkle-tinkle of the rusty bell died away. Resigned to 
the worst, Glenny bent to pick up the frocks. Fifteen years 
with the nuns had not instilled in Dale the sense of order 
which they had striven to teach her. 

““How many young ladies are there who have a button 
or a hook and eye off their garments?” the head sister 
would ask each morning after chapel. 

Dale and perhaps two others would rise to face the scorn 
of the buttoned and hooked community. 

“How many ladies who have two missing hooks and 
eyes or buttons?” the calm voice would proceed. 

The two others would sink into their chairs, thankful to 
escape. Dale’s tall self would remain standing. 

“Ts it possible there are any young ladies who do not 
know how many missing hooks and eyes or buttons?” 
would come buzzing round Dale’s dizzy head. 
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she sang 


**sE’s a Man Grown,”’ Said Glenny, “‘ 
’e’s Suffered ’is Bit —God Bless 'im!’’ 
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Truthful but untidy Dale would remain standing. 

“You may be seated, Dale Aldis,’”’ the command would 
finally be heard. 

Grateful and quite rested from the cramp of kneeling in 
chapel, Dale would obey. 

Glenny began to look into the matter of mismated stock- 
ings and crumpled ties. What matter if Dale did lose her 
head a trifle, Philip Leswing would soon be coming. He 
would set her to rights, for Leswing was gentry. Glenny’s 
shriveled chin quivered as she placed some brushes on the 
dressing table. Two medallion portraits rested there: 
Lord Aldis, a forceful, wickedly handsome man—a trifle 
too dissipated, to judge from the lines under the magnetic 
eyes—with a crimson band across his satin waistcoat; the 
other was Mirza Boechat, unsuitable companion of his last 
years, fairylike in her gauze frock, the 
star eyes smiling on the world in im- 
personal oblivion. 

The world said Lord Aldis hypnotized 
Mirza—for she came to depend on him 
for her very existence. Nothing mat- 
tered save his word. Nothing else could 
matter. She forgot her career, her hon- 
orable suitors, her simple but respectable 
family—as easily as the brown earth 
forgets the snow when rose time comes 
again. At his death she had wondered 
vaguely why she lived and why she had 
not the courage to die. Philip 
Leswing, quite given to violet 
cravats and Tennyson in those 
days, had been duly impressed 
with his part in the affair—it 
was something of a Bohemian 
honor to be intrusted 
with the mistress of a 
dead nobleman! Hehad 
quite risen to the part 
with amusing solicitude 
to help her away from 
everything that would 
prove unpleasant. It 
was drolly pathetic to 
him as he recalled it 
later. 

At the moment it was 
something which the 
young bounders of his 
set regarded as a dis- 
tinction. Society petted 
him, débutantes became 
infatuated, dowagers 
asked him endless ques- 
tions, and the club men 
stated between drawls 
that he was *‘ comin’ on.”’ 

With the experience of 
his forty-five fast and 
furiously lived years as 
well as with the power 
of his diamond mines, 
Glenny had no fears but 
that he would be able to 
set Dale in the pathway 
she should go in. 

She moved the pictures a trifle forward. Dale’s words 
kept repeating themselves, that it was not fair to have 
taken her to the end of the world; not caring how or when 
she found her way to the beginning. Glenny had long ago 
forgotten her own personal existence, she had yielded it to 
Mirza when she first dressed her for her premiére at the 
Opéra Comique—at seventeen, the youngest solo dancer 
to have received an ovation from royalty. 

Dale had been merely an unwelcome consequence of the 
tragedy, someone to care for and have far enough off not 
to prove annoying. Had she been a boy things might have 
resulted differently. Leaning on her son’s arm, an echo of 
the dead man she had worshiped, Mirza might have found 
her way back to the beginning of the world—but the girl 
child was a hopeless and uninteresting problem. She sent 
her away, since she fortunately did not have to think of 
money, knowing she was being properly cared for and 
secretly hoping she might embrace the faith and become 
one of the nuns. 

Mirza’s life had been lived within that cabinet of fading 
letters and the pictures of the man who had made her a 
pitiful child dying of selfish grief. Here began and ended all 
of her life and all of her love—with Dale, nothing but honest 
gray eyes and long legs, appearing at unwelcome intervals 
to demand cinnamon buns. 

Glenny peered out the window. There was no sign of 
either Dale or John. She concluded that, blood telling, 
Dale had taken the vegetables and sent him off. She fell 
to dusting the dressing case with elaborate detail. 

Meantime Dale had romped to open the gate. ‘“‘ Howdy 
do!” she said brightly; “‘isn’t it a lovely morning?’”’ Then 
she laughed nervously. It was the first time she had ever 
been left to a téte-a-téte on masculine lines. 


and 
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John Coventry set down his basket of vegetables. “T’ 
awtiully glad to know you.” He took off his straw hat a)_ 
held out a huge tanned hand. 

Dale’s slim fingers pressed it gently. “Please come | 
and sit down,” she urged, “unless you’re busy.” 

“Oh, no, not at all!” he fibbed chivalrously. “Sa 
Miss Aldis, you don’t know how long I’ve really knoy 
you—do you?” 

She looked up at him as she led the way to the si 
veranda. “How long?” she asked, knowing she : 
blushing. i 

John was taller than Dale and tanned with the out-c 
doors. He had a square, lantern-jawed face, with eyes li. 
the deep sea and a black shaggy mop of hair which emph, 
sized the deep-sea coloring. His arms were taut wi 
muscle; it was impossible for him to move without pushi) 
something out of place. When he smiled he displayed 
chin dimple, that he loathed, and strong white teeth | 
even as Dale’s. He wore corduroy trousers and a bl. 
flannel shirt open at the throat. 

“You sent me a valentine once,” 
from adding. 

“You never answered. I thought you were provoked 
They were as direct as children, hampered by no conye 
tional preliminaries. 

“T couldn’t. The nuns read our letters. I’ve been 
the convent for fifteen years.” 

“But every time you came home I saw you. There’ S 
chink on the left side of the fence where I used to sp 
Once I watched you go over on the island and kneel doy 
beside the animal cemetery and cry. I was going to sh 
the fence to find out what was wrong, but I was afraid 
Glenny.” 

“T wish you had. I cried a great many times, but 
don’t remember that particular one.” : 

“You were lonesome, weren’t you?” 

Dale nodded. 

“You must have been. Perhaps I ought not to tale 
you like this. Glenny wanted these carrots and ——” 

“Oh, Glenny isn’t in a hurry. Do you raise all the 
things?” 

“Yes; you should see my place. I’ve ten acres and 
real log cabin.” 

“T adore log cabins,” 
World’s End.” 

“Tt is gloomy,” John admitted; “but of course it — 
splendid. It was copied after a place abroad, wasn’t it 

Dale nodded. ‘‘In Florence.” 

An awkward pause followed. on 

““Here’s where I must go,” John began. 

Dale put her hand on the flannel shirt sleeve. ‘I wa! 
to ask you something. Could you wait another momentt 

“An hour,” he said to her surprise. 

‘IT want to give a party—yes, really I do. I don’t kno 
anyone and I don’t know how to know anyone unless I¢ 
give a party. I thought it would be nice to have a gar 
féte with lanterns strung round—don’t you?” 

“Yes; only whom would you ask?” ; 

“The young people. I want you to give me the list — 
names. You know everyone in Amherst, don’t you?” 

John laughed. 

“T do. Only you see, Miss Aldis, you are different fro 
them and they might not understand ——” 

“That’s what Glenny said. Poor Glenny, she does mi 
the leisure class! But if I’m an American and going to li 
here I must know my neighbors. Sister Bonadventu 
used to say: ‘Young ladies, when you go to housekeepit 
remember that you may dispense with friends, but y 
cannot exist without neighbors!’ So please give me t] 
names and I’ll send out cards. I’ve decided on a week fro 
to-day. Will you come?” 

“Tf you wish.” 

“Oh, I do.” Dale was desperately serious. 
ask if I didn’t.” 

“Then I’ll come.” 

“Have you anyone in particular you’d like asked! 
She was a trifle unwilling to admit that he had. 

““You mean a girl? No—no one.” His big brown han 
clasped over his knee and he leaned back awkwardly 
the wicker chair. 

“Because if you had—why, of course I’d want to a: 
her,” she finished with the finesse of a world coquette. 

“That’s mighty nice of you—but I intend to be a bac 
elor.”’ 

“‘T know I shall never marry,” Dale admitted. 

Both young persons instantly looked at each other wil 
radiant smiles. It was all as fragrant as the June roses- 
and quite as amusing as the plans of baby robins regardit 
their advent into a worm-eating world. 

“Do you live alone?” Dale asked later. The fact | 
future isolation made him quite simpdtico! 

The shaggy black head nodded. ‘‘Granny died la 
winter.” 

“Who cooks for you?” 

“TI do. T make flapjacks and do up green-currant pr 
serve and put down sausage for the winter—you ought 
see the way I run my larder.” . 

(Continued on Page 30) > | 
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(Continued from Page 28) 

“Tsn’t that beautiful? I wish I could. I can’t do any- 
thing but play a little and read French and that sort of 
thing. I think I’ll learn how to cook.” 

John laughed. ‘You couldn’t—it would make your 
head ache.” 

Dale bristled. “I’m not an utter doll, please!’’ 

“Pardon—maybe I’m wrong. Only you don’t know 
what it is like. Sometime when you’re out walking come 
up to Orchard Lodge—that is the cabin’s name—and I’d 
be happy to show you round.” 

“*T’ll come soon for the list of names.” 

“All right—only if IT were you I wouldn’t bother with 
having a party.” 

“Ts there any reason I shouldn’t? Wouldn’t you come?” 

“You know I would.” 

They immediately lost track of the party. 

“What made you look at me when I was a little girl?” 

seed were the nearest thing to an angel I could i imag- 

,’ John told her soberly. ‘“‘I wasn’t outwardly a vision- 
Pat youngster. I kept the dreams well hidden. You see, 
my father fiddled for dances—and drank the rest of the 
time. My mother was one of the Cape Cod Peaseleys; 
she ran away from school to marry him and they never 
forgave her. She died when I was born, and granny, 
father’s mother, managed somehow to bring me up. I 
hated the fiddling. I made up my mind when I was eight 
that I’d do something real in the world—something worth 
while. When I was twelve my father bought an old fiddle 
and taught me two chords in E flat. I wore his coat, to 
make me seem older, and we played for a dance. I got a 
dollar for the night—that is, he got it.”’ A grim look 
replaced the smile. ‘I played those two chords until he 
died—country people don’t bother about harmony. I hate 
a second violin now—that see-saw, see-saw; I keep seeing 
myself standing on a platform dressed in a man’s rags. 
But it fired ambition and taught me self-control. 

“Granny and I struck out and rented land—and we 
made it go. She worked like a Trojan, a good old soul, and 
let me go to night school and study rainy days. I didn’t 
write to my mother’s people; I’ll never write them until 
I’ve made good in the big way I mean to do. You see, Miss 
Aldis, I don’t peddle truck stuff in a cart. I come here 
because’’—a flush crept over the tanned cheeks—‘“‘ because 
Glenny is old and queer and she reminds me a little of 
granny and—it isn’t any bother to drop in with a basket 
once in a while _ 

Dale’s eyes shone like stars. ‘‘ What do you do with it?” 

“Ship it to cities. I’ve a market now I can’t supply. 
This log-cabin establishment 
is just an apprenticeship. In 
ten years I’m to be known as 
the String Bean Czar or the 
Duke of Endive.” He laughed 
boyishly. “It’s a pet theory 
of mine that the American 
farmer has always sold his 
birthright for a mail-order 
catalogue of green-plush rock- 
ers and coal-oil lamps—that 
kind of thing. The American 
farmer can and must be the 
same as the landed English 
squires. It is up to a few of 
us who have nothing to lose 
and all to win to make this 
come to pass. Perhaps I see 
in exaggerated numbers, but 
I plan to breed cattle, thou- 
sands and thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth each year—and 
cultivate new vegetables 
within the means of the 
poor—that kind of agricul- 
ture. I want a farm—no 
scant, stony fifty acres with 
mediocre crops. 

“Of course anyone can 
make a living on a farm— 
we’ve heard that from the 
day we began to lisp ‘This 
is the way the farmer sows.’ 
We need the old pioneer 
spirit of brave ideals and 
huge achievement, as when 
the schooner wagons crossed 
the desert and found our West. I content myself on 
a log-cabin estate because I’m busy planning for 
the future. I’d stagnate if I thought that were to be 
the end of ambition. We must have gentry farmers 
in America or we’ll be done inside of a hundred years. 
Weneed ”” Hestopped, laughing again. “Please 
excuse me. I get rather carried away when I start 
this kind of thing. It means so much. Come and see 
me and I'll have your list. Now I'll go along.” 

“You are wonderful.”” Dale was not ready to dis- 
miss him. “I’ve read books about self-made men like 
you. We used to smuggle them in at the convent. 
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The stories always ended by their being rich and famous 
men with lovely wives ” 

“T wish I could think that last,” he added deftly, flush- 
ing as he spoke. 

“What made you think I was an angel?’”’ The subject 
was too fascinating to be let alone. 

“Because you were so beautiful and always wore lacy 
dresses and used to empty your purse into blind Otto’s cap 
at the station. In the winter you wore a white fur coat and 
cap—do you remember?”’ 

She nodded carelessly. ‘‘I always wanted to answer 
that valentine, John Coventry.” 

“You have answered it now.” He rose. ‘‘Good-by— 
and may you have a happy summer.” Whistling an old jig 
he strode out the green gate. 

Dale began to hum under her breath. She ran to the 
gate to fasten it open permanently by means of arock.... 
He was so very strong and tanned . and his eyes like 
the deepsea . . . hismother had been gently born . . 
the String Bean Czar. 4 

Finally she went upstairs, to find her dressing room as 
immaculate as if she had not descended upon it with an 
array of possessions. The medallion pictures of Mirza and 
Lord Aidis caught her attention. They seemed fascinating 
strangers, both intensely interesting to wonder about. 
She had always regarded them as dream persons who never 
really existed. 

She knelt before them, the gray eyes very serious as she 
said slowly, “‘What—is love?” 

It was a great joy to be in one’s own house and able to 
speak aloud or whistle or jig on the polished floors. 

“T don’t believe you either one knew,” she continued — 
while Trig curled up on the shining steel dvaperies and went 
fast asleep. “I don’t believe John Coventry has ever 
known, either. I wonder if you two would say with 
Glenny that he isn’t gentry! Oh, Mirza dear, he’s so strong 
and giantlike, and there isn’t anyone in particular that he 
wants asked to the party.” 

Then the pink lips curved into a hurt expression. ‘‘But 
you two don’t care; you never cared for anything in the 
world except Florence. Poor Lady Aldis! Even if she was 
bow-legged, Mirza darling, she had a heart! I suppose 
London society whispered about you—lords and ladies, 
actors and poets, statesmen and vulgarly rich persons.” 

Her eyes strayed to the desk, where Leswing’s letter 
rested. She rose, upsetting Trig, to reread it. It was 
headed in a dashing hand “ Paradisio’’—and continued: 


Dale-Girl: Business says New York. Therefore I shail 
run up to Amherst to see you, You must be a tall woman- 
Dale by now. My impression of Amherst is that 
its inns are wretched. Will you put myself and 
Humphrey up fora night? I sail next week; that 
will bring me to Amherst sometime in 

August. PHILIP LESWING. 
a ees S. I bring your dividends 

with me.’ 


It was written on creamy parch- 
ment paper with an engraved crest. 

“*T wonder if 
you’re half as nice 
as pee 

She broke off 
her reverie pres- 
ently, tossing the 
letter aside, to spy 
out Glenny, who 
was cooking the 
vegetables. 
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“I've Planned That When I Make My Fortune and Find My Dream 


Princess, Right Back of Those Oaks Will be My House"’ 


- stayed at World’s End as Glenny urged, until he came 


- for me to ask, isn’t it?” 


May Il, 191 


“Aren’t those stunning carrots?’ she demanded. rel ir 
raised them—think of it! He’s going to give me the list, 
names. Isn’t that lovely? And he’s coming too. It will 
a week from to-day, from seven until they want to g_ 
home. Let’s have chicken salad and lots of little cal 
and a 

Glenny paused, copper cover in one hand. In her | 
tion to Mirza she had even forgone the distinction of bein 
a lady’s maid to descend into the scullery and becom 
drudge of all things. | 

“You talked with ’im?’” she demanded tartly. “Yo 
know ’is father was a drunken fiddler ——”’ 

“Oh, yes; and he’s built a log cabin and I’m going to ca 
on him i in two days! Glenny, let’s set the table on th 
porch. I know you never do, but let’s begin to. I like t 
hear the birds. Mr. Leswing will be here sometime ij 
August, and then I’m going to buy a saddle horse and i 
a telephone.” 

Glenny did not answer. a 
“T was thinking that I’ve twice as much love in me a 
anyone else,’’ Dale added as she peered into the cookin 
kettle of stunning carrots. ‘I never had a chance t 
exhaust any of it on Mirza or Lord Aldis—you do love you 
parents ordinarily; and I’ve never had friends or relatives 
Glenny, so all that is stored away too. And the nuns sa) 
we are endowed with romantic love, besides. A 
that love must go to some one, mustn’t it?” ‘g 

“Let’s ’ope he’s of the gentry,” Glenny answered curtly 


ea » | 
OHN was getting onions ready for the market whe) 
Dale arrived. She had walked from World’s End. I 
was two miles, and, not used to tramping, she was tired. | 
Piling the washed onions on one rustic bench and th 
unwashed in the metal tub of water, John did not notice a 
she turned in the pathway. 
He was surprised by someone’s saying: 
to have any more young beets to sell?”’ 
He sprang up, to see Dale standing beside him, dressei 
in her usual piecture-book fashion—a white lace blousi 
with a shining black satin skirt and a Spanish sailor se 
atilt like a matador’s. 
“What do you know about this!” he found hing 
answering in confusion. ‘Yes, I guess you can ha 
mess of beets. Did you walk? I see by your slippers 
you did. You're tired, aren’t you? If you'll just walt 
minute until I douse these last ones we'll go in and 


*“ Are you goin, 


some cold milk.” 
He handed her a three-legged stool. She sat d 
suddenly shy and self-conscious and wishing she 


peddling at her back door! 
“Tt is very pretty here,” she was finally forced to say 
“T think so. I’ve lots of plans for it; maybe th 
never come true. I don’t know, but I think it does a fell 
good to dream, don’t you? Makes washing onions an 
digging potatoes not quite so grubby.” The deep- 
eyes looked at her with a frank interest. 
“Of course we must have dreams. 
dreams ever since I can remember.” 
“You were always in that convent, weren’t you?” Hi 
strong arms lifted the tub of onions easily and swung il! 
onto a bench. Dale watched admiringly. 
“Yes. You see mother wasn’t well and I made | 
nervous. It was better that I stay at school. After she 
died it was twice better that I stay. So I took all the 
“courses the, sisters offered, and then they asked me to 
become one of them. But I told them I was coming home, 
back to World’s End and Glenny. So’ 
they bought me everything beautiful 
under the sun to wear—though I’m 
sure [ don’t know where 
I'll have any use for such 
clothes unless I persuade — 
Glenny to travel or Mr. 
Leswing has some plans— 
and back I came. But I 
really feel as uninteresting 
as a smart clothes tree.” 
““Would you close up 
World’sEndand goaway?” 
“Gladly, burn it down 
I’d run off as fast as ever I 
could! Maybe Mr. . Leswing 
will want me to.’’ : 
“Whois Mr. Leswing?” — 
“The man who has our 
money. He’s called the South African dia- 
mond king. A wonderful person, I suppose. 
I’ve never seen him.’’ ¢ 
“And is he coming?” . | 
“Fora day. He wouldn’t be content in Amherst any 
longer. Are you content in Amherst?” 
““Sometimes,”’ he answered abstractedly. 
Then he said: 
“Don’t ever shut up World’s End— but ‘hat 
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Cook With Ease and Comfort 


Because of its cleanliness and its easy, dependable control, the New 
Perfection Oil Cook Stove makes kitchen duties lighter and cooking 
a pleasure. It gives you gas stove comfort and convenience with 


kerosene oil. 
You simply light the Long Blue Chim- 


ney Burner when you’re ready —it's 
always ready for instant service, like gas. 
And you can depend on the flame’s stay- 
ing just where you set it, high or low. 


Clean and intense, the heat is driven 
steadily and powerfully against the utensil. 
Whether you bake or boil, there is no 
soot, no smoke or disagreeable odor 
because all the oil is turned into cooking 
heat. And at highest flame, it is the 
cleanest, fastest - cooking oil burner made. 


More than three million homes now 
enjoy the many comforts and time-saving 
conveniences of New Perfection Oil 
Cook Stoves. They give years of satis- 
factory service because the burners are 
so durable—they are made of brass. 


The New Perfection Kerosene Water 
Heater, with its ready supply of steaming 
hot water for kitchen, laundry and bath, 
makes home more comfortable for the 
whole family. Attaches easily to any hot 
water tank. Write for Water Heater 
booklet No. 318. 


Buy your New Perfection Oil Cook Stove and Oven from any good hardware 
or housefurnishing store, or write us for New Perfection Catalog. 
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7308 Platt Ave. 


Made in Canada by the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 
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“You ll Sell Him This Time’’ 


““He’s a hard proposition,’’ says your salesman, explaining why he didn’t get 
an order from Stubbs, of Stubbs & Co. 

Not much satisfaction there, even though you know the salesman worked 
hard. The fact remains that he didn’t sell Stubbs, and naturally is inclined to 
blame Stubbs rather than himself. 


Perhaps neither was to blame. Stubbs may be a hard proposition for a sales- 
man who takes a wrong political slant or who talks golf when Stubbs’ game is 
pinochle. He might be quite the opposite, if differently approached. 


Two things are necessary to insure a good prospect of selling Stubbs next 
time. First, a correct line of information covering not only his -business, but 
also his politics, religion, amusements, and hobbies. Second, a railroad ticket, 
With this equipment an alert salesman will bring home the bacon. 


‘That is the purpose of the form shown here. It has spaces for filling in 
every essential fact that a salesman should know, in order to deal with a 
customer intelligently. 


Among the forms contained in the Hammermill Portfolios of printing sug- 
gestions is a report sheet for just this purpose. It is only one of many valuable 
methods of increasing office and factory energy which these portfolios present 
in concrete form. Write us, and we will send you the portfolio which will be 
of most help to you. 


The forms you receive will show you what Hammermill co-operation means 
to users of Hammermill Bond, and will also enable you to see and feel the 
quality of this high-grade paper. More and more, big business houses are 
standardizing their printing on one dependable paper. It pays, in the saving of 
printing worries and the assurance of maintained quality. 

Our watermark is your guarantee. Hammermill -Bond is made in twelve 
colors and white, providing distinctive colors for your various office forms, and 
three finishes, giving a bond, a ripple, and a linen effect. 
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We will send the entire set of Hammermill Portfolios to any printer who writes us 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
Both were unconscious of the unroman- 
+ setting or the sun’s glare. As Dale was 
atching strong tanned arms move easily 
re and there and broad shoulders and 
,ep-sea eyes with hidden fires—she knew 
yt of what—so John Coventry traced the 
ue veins in herslender throat and watched 
e flutterings of the pink pointed fingers. 
e could see just beyond the lace cuff to the 
nite wrist. For years he had dreamed of 
king that wrist and pushing back lacy 
seves until the bare arm lay in his strong 
asp—and of kissing it until the blue veins 


erged into a blush with the rest of her 
eet startled flesh. . . . 
“Because,” he stumbled on, ‘‘that’s 


en my one fairy tale. All the years I 
‘Sled chords, dressed in a man’s cast-off 
‘at, I used to weave romances about the 
ace. How you were an imprisoned prin- 
'ss and I the knight coming to rescue you; 
5w my black charger would come dashing 
» the walk, my sword hacking down the 
2 and I’d ride off in the night with 
‘u. Isn’t it funny what kids can dream? 
+) one would have suspected. I always 
‘ought of you dressed in your storybook 
ings—all shining white and silvery, with 
‘rk eurls floating round your face. Why, 
ye lain awake winter nights and com- 
‘sted myself with that story. I’ve prom- 
‘d myself romance when I was a man. 
‘aybe that’s one reason I’m not ‘walking 
ft, as they say here, with some mill girl 
cheap red finery. They said I was queer 
yen I built my cabin and chose books for 
ends.” ; 

“How old are you?” said Dale softly. 
“Twenty-four. How old are you?” 
“Twenty-one.” 

They smiled at each other. 

“Tt is good to be young,” Dale added; 
nd I’m very glad you dreamed about 
seuing me. I only wish you had.” 

John stood up, his face turned from her 
d his strong hand pointing out the green 
ls, “As far as you see there, I own— 
ar. This side my land stops at the knot 
Tele trees—that horse by the fence is 
t2 Laird of McNab. That little strip off 
i2re is mine too; and all the rest is going 
tbe some day. The cabin isn’t always 
ting to be my home, Miss Aldis. I’ve 
yimned that when I make my fortune and 
fd my dream princess’’—he turned ever so 
sthtly toward her—‘“‘right back of those 
cxs will be my house—a cream-colored 
(lonial house, because I’m a good Amer- 
in and I wish for nothing more elaborate. 
wouldn’t be good for me—or the dream 
neess. It will have Corinthian pillars 
d trimmings of green, and inside we'll 
mish it in old mahogany and splint- 
ttomed chairs and soft gray carpets. I’ll 
‘ve a barn to match, and a pergola with 
taeysuckle climbing over it, and a gar- 
1—garden lovelier than even the garden 
‘World’s End. I want magnolia and 
danese cedar trees to guard the entrance. 
'e log cabin K 

A flush covered the tanned cheeks. 
“What of the cabin? That is your begin- 
\g, SO you must never forsake it.”” Dale 
¢ne to stand beside him—her dark head 
j t reaching his chin. 

‘T’ve thought that my—my children 
cild have it for a playhouse — Indian 


—* 


fit—whatever they wished,” the young’ 


nn told her earnestly. 

“Wonderful!’’ Dale clasped her hands. 
“‘ou’re so real—you’re like a sensation I 
ud to have at the convent. I’d be asleep 
ishe dormitory with Sister Bonadventure 
ding beside me and a brewer’s fat child 
fim the West sniffling on the other side. 
I waken suddenly to feel deserted—like 
t» little match girl in the fairy tale, the 
0» who froze to death New Year’s Eve. 
lat awful tick-tock of the clock, Sister’s 
ie the fat girl’s snuffles—and suddenly, 
fm out nowhere, I’d feel a lovely glow as if 
Tone tender hands were holding mine so 
Tou d go fast asleep! That is what you 
a like, Mr. Coventry—you’re real; you 

a 


eg your windows and babies laugh- 
9) ! ” 
“‘T’ve made you unhappy,” he said 
Imsically; ‘‘whereas you merely came 
f beet greens!” 

Chey laughed—quite glad, each of them, 
f the unhappiness. 

ease show me your cabin.” 

Jale picked her way across the yard. He 
Owed, opening the door of the log house 
ha deferential flourish. It was a quaint 
elling. The mind of the owner was re- 
wed in the furnishings. He had fashioned 
: furniture himself—roomy chairs with 


t real things as well as success—roses © 
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leather cushions; a round oak table with 
deep underpockets for his ‘‘nonsense”’: 
wood carving and straw braiding; maga- 
zines; pipes; writing materials, and what 
not. Navajo rugs adorned the floor, and 
the fireplace was of uneven gray stones with 
an old-fashioned crane and andirons chal- 
lenging the Indian pottery and copper can- 
dlesticksfor supremacy. Built-in bookeases 
on all sides were filled to overflowing. Dale 
bent to catch the titles. She found Dick- 
ens, Thackeray, Poe, Eliot; sea yarns, fairy 
tales, philosophy, Arabian Nights, endless 
farm manuals—with Swinburne, Keats and 
shee jostled shamefacedly on a lower 
shelf. 

The small kitchen and John’s bedroom 
just beyond completed the establishment. 
Skins hung drying on the rafters, and sage 
and tansy were likewise being made ready 
for the winter. 

A wilting bouquet of flowers was thrust 
into a too-short glass, and hip boots were 
thrown in a careless heap beside an arm- 
chair. 

“It is beautiful,’’ Dale said simply. 
“But won’t you let me tidy it up?” 

“You?” he asked incredulously. ‘“You’ve 
never done that sort of thing, have you?” 

“But I’ve always wanted to—particu- 
larly a room with a pipe rack and hip 
boots!”’ 

“T’ll go off and let you have a clean 
sweep,” he offered. 

“Finish your onions and I’ll call when it 
is ready.” 

The deep-sea eyes were serious. “It is 
nice of you to do this, Miss Aldis, but per- 
haps you ought not bother 2 

“Why?’’—she was all-aggrieved child. 

He looked at her without speaking. 
Again came the boy vision of his dream 
princess. Again came the sensation of the 
warm tender hand clasping hers as she fell 
asleep in the vague dormitory. The deep- 
sea eyes and the gray shining ones looked at 
each other and a flicker of something neither 
understood yet both weleomed appeared in 
each alike! Dale felt that her throat was 
furiously flushing; she wanted to sing some 
strange, savage melody with a refrain, 
‘Joyful, joyful, joyful’; she wanted to run 
away and hide, and never see John Coven- 
try again; she wanted him to take those 
brown strong arms of his and lift some 
tremendous weight so she could glory in his 
strength and be ashamed for her own pale 
weakness; she felt aglow with impatience; 
stunned with the discovery of something 
within herself of which she had never 
known; baffled, delighted—and quite eager 
to tidy up! 

**Do you want to tidy up—sure?”’ he said 
finally, the deep-sea eyes having turned to 
a dangerous darkness. 

“Tf you want me to.’”’ The absurd repe- 
tition, the almost humorous situation es- 
caped them both. Romance shielded the 
cynical viewpoint. Twenty-one and twenty- 
four, both tall and gloriously young and 
unafraid, they looked at each other and 
debated ‘‘tidying up”’ as kings debate their 
countries’ destinies. Nothing else mat- 
tered—World’s End or the log cabin, the 
village girls angling for John’s heart, Les- 
wing sailing across seas—only June and the 
glow in their bodies and the song in their 
hearts—and tidying up! 

“T’ll finish my work—you call me,” John 
decided. 

But he did not finish his work. Instead 
he walked round the planted land like a 
restless prisoner. Dreams halfway coming 
true are often terrifying. What a fool to 
dream—to let her come halfway patroniz- 
ingly, halfway amusingly! His homemade 
possessions suddenly became glaring bad 
taste. Dale in lace and satin trying to tidy 
up wilted nasturtiums thrust into a tooth 
mug! He must never allow it to happen 
again. - 

He leaned against a fence corner to argue 
himself from his foolish reverie. As he did 
so he glanced toward the knot of oak trees, 
and there rose in his dreamer’s mind the 
Colonial mansion with wistaria hanging 
about the portico and shining diamond- 
paned windows with curtains hung by a 
woman’s tasteful hand. The barns to 
match came back of it, as did the stable 
sheds, the help’s quarters, and acres and 
acres of rolling fertile soil which should be 
his own. Children played in the cabin; 
their dream figures tripped in and out, 
waving their hands to him. On the portico 
of the big house, monument to his starved 
dreams, stood the mistress in shining white 
and silver—a tall, dark-haired girl with gray 
eyes and an ivory-tinted skin. “Dale,” 
he found himself whispering, ‘“‘we have 
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been very happy together, haven’t we, 
dearest uy 

A patter of rain dashed aside the dreams. 
He tore across the field to the cabin. Dale 
was coming to call him. She had turned 
up her satin skirt and pinned it behind her. 
Her underskirt of taffeta ruffles rustled 
delightfully as she walked. There was a 
smudge across one cheek, and the sailor hat 
was tilted beyond any respectable mata- 
dor’s recognition. 

“It is raining!”’ he called out as if an 
army were approaching; ‘“‘you’ll have to 
stay until the worst is over.’’ 

“Shall I?” She tried to bring concern 
into her voice. ‘Well, I don’t mind. Tell 
me how you like my tidying up.”’ 

Newly picked flowers stood in graceful 
bouquets at proper angles. 

There was a magical straightening of 
rugs and pillows, and the curtains were tied 
back with cord which she had ferreted from 
a table pocket. The books and papers were 
freshly sorted and the pipe rack sadly im- 
maculate. 

“Tt is simply wonderful,’”’ John said, as 
if she had painted a complete war pano- 
rama. 

“Promise you’ll never let it clutter so 
again. I’ve some little pictures that would 
look well here. I’ll give you some.” 

“You mustn’t rob yourself He! 

“We are too much like an antique- 
furniture shop at World’s End. Please let 
me give you a hunting scene, and a sea 
landscape you'd love.” 

“We'll talk it over some other time. 
Now rest and IJ’ll get the milk.”’ He tip- 
toed into the kitchen, returning with a 
pitcher and glasses. 

Dale watched the raindrops. ‘It may 
rain hours,’’” she announced, not at all 
sadly. 

“T’ll hitch up the Laird and take you 
home.” 

She shook her head. ‘‘Don’t hitch up 
right away. It wouldn’t be fair to the 
Laird.” 

“You’re having a runaway lark,’ he 
laughed. 

“T’m having a beautiful time. Do you 
realize that I have never been of the 
world—or anyone’s world?”’ 

“That’s true,” he said softly. 

“Did you get my list?”’ 

“Yes; but if I were you I shouldn’t give 
the party right away.” 

“But I’m starved to know people—why 
wait?” 

“You see Amherst is a narrow little 
place,”’ he began forcibly, ‘‘and you are 
like an orchid dropped into a row of holly- 
hocks. The young people might think you 
were trying to patronizethem. Youknow— 
landed proprietors giving jam feasts, and 
so on.” 

“How idiotic! I’m an American—only 
I’ve been left at the end of the world and I 
must find my way back.” 

“Do you know,” John interrupted, “I 
think—they—were pretty selfish.” 

“So do I—but the poor dears were in 
love and couldn’t help themselves. You 
can’t, I suppose.’”’ Here was another fas- 
cinating subject. 

“Yes, you can—you can love someone 
better than yourself. That is what those 
people forgot. It wasn’t fair to leave you 
at the end of the world.’’. 

“Do you think I can find my way back?”’ 

“‘T hope so.”’ 

Dale rested her elbows on the table. “If 
you loved anyone, would you stop to think 
before you told them?”’ 

“T’d make myself—if I suffered eternal 
tortures. I would not marry any girl unless 
I knew I could make her happy.” 

“But supposing if you did not marry her 
she was certain to be miserable?” 

“Then I’d—I’d make her decide which 
of the two vast evils.”” He smiled tenderly. 

“Please give me the list and then drive 
me home,’”’ she commanded with sudden 
caprice. 

*“You really insist?’”’ 

She nodded. 

He reached into a table pocket to find a 
pad. ‘‘Here you are—forty names—is that 
enough? 

*Quite.”” Dale took the list and began 
reading. ‘‘Is this Olive or Alice Austin?”’ 

*“Olive—a splendid girl. She helps me 
house-clean sometimes. Olive is the nicest 
girl I know.” 

The pink lips were set in a firm line. 
“How nice!’’ she said coldly. ‘‘I do hope 
she comes—it will be so much more pleas- 
ant for you.” 

John smiled. ‘‘You’ll find Harvey Nel- 
son’s name farther along; they are to be 
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married this fall. 
less he did.”’ 

Dale flushed, conscious of her betrayal. 
““You’re amused with me,’ she protested 
like an embarrassed child. 

““No—amused with myself.” 

“oe Why? ” 

“Because I never thought I could make 
dreams come halfway true.” 

“And have you?” The list was forgot- 
ten in favor of still another exquisite topic. 

“T’'ll tell you later. Just now duty says 
to pilot you home before Glenny accuses 
me of kidnaping. 

He wrapped an old mackintosh about 
her, lingering an instant longer than was 
necessary in so doing, and helped her into 
the covered trap. They jogged through the 
warm shower, humming snatches of songs, 
drawing the Laird to a halt to have some 
deserted farmhouse explained or to point 
out the beauty of the hills. The sun came 
smiling at them before World’s End was 
reached. 

Dale caught sight of Glenny at the gate. 

““T went to see Mr. Coventry,’ she ex- 
plained, ‘“‘and he brought me home.” 

Divided between loyalty to the dead and 
a desire to book passage for Liverpool, 
Glenny went to making hot lemonade de- 
spite the sun and muttering that her lamb 
was rapidly acquiring the characteristics 
of the black sheep! 
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HE young people refused the World’s 

End party invitation. Avenging the 
scorn shown their parents by Glenny, they 
decided in favor of a church affair which 
fell unluckily on the same night. 

Curiosity urged a few to attend, and 
others would have gone because John Cov- 
entry had declared he was going and that 
it was nothing short of splendid of Miss 
Aldis; but the majority argued them out 
of the resolve with wily hints of being pat- 
ronized—so John, of all the forty guests, 
climbed the hill to World’s End at nine 
o’clock of a rare June night. 

Dressed since half past six in corn- 
flower chiffon embroidered with sparkling 
stones, Dale had wandered through the 
rooms to see that everything was as she 
planned. Finally she sat at the piano to 
pick out aimless tunes, in order to still the 
insistent tick-tock of the mantel clock. She 
made a pretty picture as she played in the 
old-fashioned room which bespoke past and 
idle days. Soft blue carpets and fussy gold 
furniture with crystal-weighted lamps and 
candles and velvet drapes were in pro- 
fusion. Rugs of leopard skin were spread 
about, and soft silk cushions and a Chester- 
field sofa with a cabinet of porcelains told 
of the days when Mirza, in all her radiant, 
reckless youth, had first shopped for the 
villa in Florence! 

Half past seven brought an end to Dale’s 
concert. Shestole out to look down the hill 
road. No one was in sight. She tripped 
over the bridge to the animal cemetery to 
see whether or not the lanterns were burning 
properly. It was a quarter of eight before 
the thought presented itself that Amherst 
would refuse to come—their way of telling 
her that as her mother had wished none of 
them so they returned the compliment. 

Hight o’clock found Dale in the drawing- 
room, rumpling her frock and wondering 
whether or not she could have dated the 
white-and-gold cards incorrectly. Half past 
eight—with a smothered sob she fled to the 
kitchen, to find Glenny reading a London 
weekly with apparent unconcern. 

“No one has come, Glenny,”’ 
mured like an injured child. 

“Thanks be!”’ sang Glenny shrilly. 

“Glenny, don’t you think they will 
come?”’ 

“T’ve ’oped against ’ope 

“T was positive about one person 

“T ’ope ’e won’t bring a basket of car- 
rots.” Glenny glanced at the serving table 
heaped with refreshments. 

“Tt’s been a great deal of work for you, 
hasn’t it?’’ Dale’s lips quivered in spite of 
attempted nonchalance. 

Glenny spied out the quiver. ‘I don’t 
mind the work if I’ve the right sort to work 
for,’ she answered, her eyes very kind; 
“but not mill ’ands.”’ 

“Glenny, don’t you think they want to 
know me?”’ 

“T never think about swanks,’’ snapped 
Glenny. ‘Neither did your father and 
mother. They lived in their own sphere 
and nothing jogged them from it.” 

“Death did.” ; 

“T’m speaking of their life,” said Glenny 
tartly. 
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“T was sure of one person’s coming,” 
repeated Dale. i 

“A truck farmer!” Glenny laid down 
her paper with studied deliberation. “My 
lamb, if your father ’ad so much as set eyes 
on ’im, ’e’d ’ave found ’imself in a mill pond 
before ’e ’ad time to explain.” 

Someone was rapping at the front door. 
Regardless of Glenny, Dale turned and fled. 

It was John in his best clothes—not half 
so becoming or comfortable as his work- 
ing togs. 

“T’m mighty late—are you eating sup- 
per?” he asked. 

Dale did not answer. She led the way to 
the drawing-room and asked him to sit 
down. 

“T’m very sorry, Mr. Coventry,” she 
said, standing beside her piano, a tall, proud 
creature in a sparkling blue frock, “that I 
asked for the list. You were quite right— 
it was a sad mistake. I shall never bother 
you or Amherst again. Don’t let me keep 
you from your friends. Good evening.” 
She bit her lips to stop their trembling. 

“You mean no one has come—no one?” 

She shook her head. The proudness 
left her—she was a girl, sobbing because 
she was lonely and hurt of heart and no one 
had come to her party. ‘ 

“I’m so sorry—but I was afraid of it.” 

“Why didn’t you tellme?’”’shedemanded. 

“T did—don’t you remember?” 

She hung her head. Two tears dropped 
onto her hand. John watched them in 
hopeless despair. 

“Please don’t cry,’ he finally begged; 
“let’s go outdoors and talk. You fixed up 
everything, didn’t you—all the flowers and 
your pretty dress. It’s a damned shame!’’ 
he finished honestly; ‘‘but don’t you care. 
They weren’t good enough to come. Let’s 
go over on the island and talk and pretend 
we're the entire party—we can have just as 
goodatime. I was glad to come. I counted 
the minutes until I could—I made myself 
stay away until late because I didn’t want 
you to think I was so anxious.”’ His con- 
fessions were decidedly comforting. 

“‘T’ve hung lanterns on the whole island,” 
Dale said dully. ‘I worked for two days, 
and so did Glenny—we were going to have 
salad and ice and thin bread-and-butter 
sandwiches cut star shape and little cakes— 
you don’t know what lovely little cakes 
Glenny can bake. And here’s Trig—see his 
blue bow.”’ 

“Come on, Trig, old boy, we’ll celebrate 
anyway. Never youmind. Those kids don’t 
know what they do want.”’ He had slipped 
his arm through hers, and with Trig as 
pilot they were crossing the little bridge. 


Sitting beside Laurel of Lightheart’s and’ 


Helen of Troy’s graves, with Trig settling 
himself at the foot of Julius Czsar’s last 
abode, Dale waited for further comforting. 

“T wouldn’t let them know I cared,” 
John ran on in his comfortable growl—“‘ the 
light-brained bunch!”’ 

“T docare. It hurts. I suppose I should 
have asked the minister’s wife. I never can 
get away from the end of the world. But I 
didn’t think young people were ever cruel.” 

“Dale, don’t ery—please 7? 

Without warning she flung herself across 
the tiny grave, sobbing like a child. John 
bent to gather her in his arms. “ Dearest,” 
he began; then he recalled himself. 

Dale struggled away. “They won’t like 
you or buy your carrots,” she added scorn- 
fully, “‘when they know you came.”’ 

““A lot I care; a lot they can hurt my 
trade! I tell you they are narrow-minded 
people, who don’t understand—that’s all.”’ 

Dale became aware that he was holding 
her hands, and the echo of the word dearest 
floated back with a most comforting sound. 

“‘T’m glad you came,”’ she said slowly. 

“SoamJI. Don’t worry about me—just 
let me come sometimes, will you?’’ 

The Japanese lanterns swung in the 
breeze and cast lovely shadow lights on the 
young people and the dusty terrier. Dale’s 
frock became a set black and her blue- 
veined throat rose out of it like a lily. 

“Yes,”’ was all she said, but it satisfied 
the questioner. 

“Maybe I ought not to come, you’re so 
different.” 

She gave a sharp cry. ‘‘Are you going 
to say that too? Tell me I’m gentry,” she 
added viciously—‘“‘bolter gentry! Tell me 
to wait and see what Mr. Leswing says, 
that I’m set apart, that I must stay pris- 
oner at World’s End. Well, I won’t—I’ll 
run off! I’m young—I’ll make people come 
to my parties!”” She caught her breath as 
if she were going to cry again. 

“T’ll come if you like—only don’t you 
see what I’m driving at? But you don’t! 
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Here we are—two young people yet totally 
different ay 

“The nuns said the law of contrast ——’ 
began Dale. ; 

“A wonderful law, God bless it!’’ John 
laughed happily. ‘“‘But it must be care- 
fully gone over by the two parties con- 
cerned. I had time to dream when I was 
fiddling, but I had to get down to realities 
when I sold onions. So I know both sides. 
I know this small-town atmosphere, Dale; 
you don’t. I’ve speculated and read about 
such people as your father and mother. A 
gulf separates them from such as I. I’m 
a truck farmer, young and flushed with 
dreams—but a truck farmer. You’re a well- 
educated rich girl belonging to the up- 
per class. You are vastly different. You 
don’t realize yet, but if you had to work 
as Glenny works, and wear plain things 
and Oh, bother! Here we are—what 
did that dress cost?’’ He pointed a strong 
brown finger at the filmy ¢hiffon. 

“JT don’t remember—about a hundred 
dollars.” 

“You bet it did—and those shoes and 
stockings to match?”’ 

“Highteen.”’ 

“Um. And that thing in your hair?” 

“‘Ten,”’ said Dale meekly, amazed at his 
sudden force. 

“And that’s the way you’ve got to be 
dressed or you wouldn’t be Dale Aldis. 
And a hundred and twenty-eight dollars 
doesn’t spring so easily from the soil. Do 
you know what it means to make clear a 
hundred and twenty-eight dollars? I do— 
I’ve sweated for it. And that’s the way I’d 
want any girl I loved to be dressed, and be 
eared for correspondingly. I don’t want 
to marry a girl and drag her down to the 
drudgery of a farmer’s wife. Dale, you 
don’t know how women work in the coun- 
try. They have the men’s work and their 
own as well, quite often. Think of it—the 
meals, the housework, the washing and 
ironing, preserving, helping in the field if a 
hand is sick, the weeding, light chores they 
call it—and they too often have to wash 
the buggy or help with cattle. Then chil- 
dren come and they haven’t extra help—or 
pretty things to dress them in. 

“‘Some of the best fellows I know, who 
honestly love their wives, expect them to 
work until the day they die. They start in 
fresh-faced girls with a little store of new 
ribbons and fixings; and year after year 
they grow pale and drawn and sharp tem- 
pered, with calico dresses and made-over 
bonnets, and drive to country fairs to 
stare like gawks and hang upon a mission- 
ary meeting as a brilliant festival. No 
one intended this when it began—it just 
happened. The very fact of farm life ordi- 
narily makes itso. It is the harshest task- 
master in the world, for you can’t lock 
your desk and say: ‘Nothing to do till to- 
morrow.’ It is work, work, work—you give 
of your very blood to the soil—and your 
wife’s youth; and your children run off as 
soon as they dare and make for the city.” 

He paused suddenly and began to 
whistle. 

“Well—you needn’t be a farmer,” sug- 
gested Dale. 

“But I love it—it is in my blood. I’m 
one of those who should till the soil. Things 
grow forme. Do you remember my vision 
of being a true American country gentle- 
Dale, no knight of old intrusted 
with a mission ever felt its charge more 
sacred than I. It sounds rather cheap 
when you begin to express it in superlatives. 
But sometime you shall see what I mean— 
to make culture and a hand cultivator 
synonymous. Oh, I must succeed! I will 
succeed! But it isn’t fair to ask you to 
share the years of grubbing before succéss 
comes. If you were a little more attuned 
with the world you would understand. You 
think a log cabin splendid—to tidy up! 
You funny, lovely girl, don’t you know that 
tidying up isn’t anything at all? And—and 
don’t you understand that I can’t keep 
coming here to see you and letting myself 
care when I’ve no right as yet eal 
dug his boot heel into the ground to em- 
phasize to himself what a bally fool he was 
in danger of becoming. 

“But suppose I ask you to come?”’ she 


rged. 

“Then I’ll come and learn to care and— 
of course if you want me to come, Dale, I 
will. But I’ve no right—yet.”’ : 

“You’ve as much right as any man,” 
Dale told him swiftly; ‘‘you are young and 
brave and sincere, and any man who is that 
may attempt to win whatever he wills.” 

“Do you think so?”’” He stopped digging 
at the soil. 
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“T know so!” she assured him with 
worldly wisdom. 

“T should never have let myself dream— 
there’s the rub. Knowledge is an annoying 
thing, Dale; it taps you on the shoulder 
just when you are drifting along at a beau- 
tiful pace 

She was silent. 

“What are you thinking about?” he 
asked curiously. 

“That it is very hard not to love people 
when you want to love them.” 

He took her hand. ‘Dale, I’m no pre- 
suming rustic. Just a man o’ dreams with 
a hoe keeping him fast on earth. I’ve 
dreamed of you for years. You kept my 
boyhood fragrant—you’ll never know just 
what that meant. This old house; this 
little island with its dead pets; your 
mother—a sort of magic princess too; the 
whispers about you whenever you came 
home with the nuns and were whisked away 
before we had time to be sure you were 
truly here. And now you’re a lovely young 
woman and I’ve sense enough to know it. 
Dale, do you know why I peddled stuff like 
abanana venderto World’s Endand shipped 
all the rest to the city? You’ve guessed, 
haven’t you? But you want to hear me say 
it. It was because it was the only way I 
could come to World’s End, the nearest to 
knowing my dream princess—a silly habit, 
I suppose. Dale, I’m not afraid of the 
ultimate future—I’llmakeitall come true— 
as true as the end of a fairy tale. But it is 
the midchannel that I feel isn’t fair to ask 
you to cross with me. That is the only 
reason I haven’t played Balkan pirate with 
you long ago.” 

“You're trying your best to discourage 


““Then you do like me?” 

She nodded. 

“T’m sorry-glad. You can’t see the gulf 
as yet—but wait—wait until this Leswing 
comes. Dale, look at my hands—broken 
nails—uneared for. I don’t wear these best 
clothes well. I’m at home in my corduroys 
and flannels. I’d rather wait until I can 
order from as good a tailor as any city man 
than send for eternal mail-order suits.” 

“‘T don’t care about clothes,” she insisted. 

“Yes, you do! In calico you would be 
infinitely dreary.” 

“‘Suppose you loved me until you forgot 
everything else?”’ 

“I’m so near the brink of it I’m dizzy,” 
he answered. ‘I’m fighting against it—but 
I’m afraid I’m a traitor in my own ranks. 
After you left the cabin you seemed to have 
glorified it. All my dreams and ambitions 
have had you as the inspiration. I’ve often 
steadied myself by saying you were to be 
the sleeping princess—sleeping until suc- 
cess did come and I could wake you.” 

He buried his shaggy black head in his 
hands. Dale came close beside him, kneel- 
ing in the grass. 

“Look at me, John-Giant,’’ she whis- 
pered. ‘You mustn’t wish that. Don’t 
you know that makes me a slacker? It’s 
part of youth’s penalty that it must work 
and struggle. We young things have so 
much to make up for that—let the old have 
smug, wrinkled success. Look at me, John- 
Giant!”’ 

“‘Well?”’ He was almost sullen, as if he 
charged her with trying to force upon him 
the tragedy of an unequal love. 

“T’m not afraid of your midchannels. 
I love you—I believe in you. Won’t you 
help me back from World’s End?” 

He pushed her aside. ‘“‘ You don’t under- 
stand—I’m afraid neither one of us ought 
to be trusted.” 

“Ttis June,” she said steadily, ‘‘and I am 
twenty-one. I am quite sure I love you.” 

“Remember, I am the first man you have 
ever known—wait 4 

“You are the last man I shall ever love. 
I will not wait!” 

“‘Let’s not decide to-night—let us each 
think hard, Dale—and then make ourselves 
talk it out. We must not hurry, because” — 
his strong face quivered—‘“‘if you do make 
me love you like I want—I’d fight like hell 
until you were mine—mine—mine! Do you 
understand now?” 

Dale put cool slim hands on his cheeks. 
STi ” she began. 

A prosaic snoré stopped them. Turning, 
they spied Glenny sitting with the stone of 


Hip Flitters as a backer, her cap on one side. 


and spectacles marathoning down a pudgy 
nose. Chaperoning tothe last ditch, Glenny 
slept at her post—and only Glenny knew 
how much she had heard. 
Mischievously they tiptoed off the island. 
““Won’t she row when she wakens and 
finds we’ve fled?”’ Dale suggested. ‘Let 


j 
me give you a van load of little cakes) 
take home.” 

“No,” he protested; ‘‘just let me eo: 
again for them. Say when, Dale.” r 


“ce 


Why, to-morrow!” she answered, qu: 


aggrieved. ‘‘I thought you understo, 
John-Giant, this has been the most wond. 
ful party in the whole world!” 
; 
Iv 
LLENNY’S remarks about wasted foj 
lasted long after the little cakes h| 
been consumed. But to Dale they were li; 
annoying mosquito nips during an idi| 
sylvan expedition. 
“T’m so happy, John-Giant,” she t¢| 
her lover, ‘‘that if Glenny didn’t ke) 
barking I’d float right up, up, up to t: 
clouds—and above them. I must ha: 
something to keep me fast on the eari 
You see it would never do to have it | 
perfect.” 
John smiled. ‘‘What does she say |. 
cause I come to World’s End?” 
Glenny had kept out of the way like | 
unpleasant shadow. Ever since she wa. 
ened at two G. H., according to Dale, to fi) 
the eandles burned to the sockets and imn. 
nent danger of fire, Glenny had had nothi) 


to say regarding the episode. 


“She doesn’t say—she sniffs! Dear ¢ 
Gléenny, she can’t get used to the new ge 
eration. Mirza and Lord Aldis brought lk) 
up in the way of exciting European intrig| 
with dazzling beauty and jewels and g) 
parties and intense snobbishness, ai 
Glenny thinks that she cannot depart frc_ 
it. She wants to surround me with a1 
mantic halo, a sort of divine being to 
kept from the world until some of the el 
try come driving by. We can’t understa’ 
Glenny, I suppose. She was the Count. 
of Spencer’s maid before she was Mirza’s 

They were walking through the gard 
on a misty June night. John paused besi 
a little summerhouse. 

“Wait a minute, Dale! I want to talk 
you.” 

She sat on an old settle, to look up at hi 
with the unsophisticated love of twent 
one in her great gray eyes. Her organc 
frock, with its army of tucks and a bluesas 
seemed to emphasize her tall willowiness. 

““How handsome you are,” she told hi) 
simply. ‘“‘Oh, John-Giant, your chin is 
joy forever!” 

He laughed, sitting beside her. “Da, 
we’ve only known each other a few week 
haven’t we?”’ he began soberly, trying n 
to let his hand touch the slim arm temy 
ingly near. | 

“No—years and years! I was your fai 
princess.” } 

“But as the world knows it?” The la. 
tern jaw was in a harsh line. | 

“Tf you must be horrid—yes.”’ gy 

“This fellow, Leswing, will land he 
pretty soon, won’t he?” 

“T suppose,”’ Dale’s fingers touched | 
sleeve. ‘‘John, you must be tired. We 
you working all day spraying nasty bu) 
bugs?” 

“Yes. Now, Dale, listen! I haven’t t) 
right to come here and play engaged as y 
suggested.” | 


1 


“Because I love you too much,” he to 
her softly. ; 
Dale threw her arms up to clasp h 
brown head. The yellow moon dipped doy 
to bless them. Birds called a good night. 
their mates, and the breeze wafted the sce) 
of pinks across the fading rose garden. 
“‘Skittles!’’ she said, to his surprise. 
“TI wish it were—but we must think. | 
take things seriously, Dale—too serious) 
for my own good.” 
“‘T suppose Amherst has laughed at yo) 
hasn’t it—says I’m flirting; and a lot | 
cheap small talk?” | 
“That doesn’t matter,” he evaded. “ 
never depended on Amherst for my opi 
ions. They may jeer all they wish—tl 
crops grow just the same.” . | 
“Tt isn’t true, either!” 
“You don’t think so?” 
“T tell you I know!” she retorted. 
“Dale, there’s caste in America, thesan 
as there isin the Old World. Not thecas 
of brains alone—that is universal. 
coolie who is clever at algebra can find 


} 
fi 
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Don’t you see how unfair it would be toy 
and a 
“To you,” she finished. 
“Yes.’”’ It seemed a relief that he 
told her. ‘I can’t marry you, Dale.” — 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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Nedlin 


Pane 
Sole 


Copyright 1918, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


You have read advertisements about Nedlin Soles. 

You have seen Ne@Olin-soled shoes in the windows of 
good retailers. 

You have seen Nedlin Soles, unattached, on the 
repairman’s bench. 

Your friends have told you about these soles. 

All that you know —all that you have heard —about 
Nedlin Soles attests that they are exceedingly comfort- 
able, waterproof, non-slip, and that theirtough durability . 
makes them wear a long time and so cuts shoe bills down. 

* * ** 
Probably you intend now to get NeGlin-soled shoes 


when next you need new footwear, and to have your 
worn shoes re-soled with Neolin Soles. 


But, when you come to buy—here is a word of caution 
—be sure you get Neolin Soles. 


They are identified easily. The trade mark Nedlin 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Note the Mark of Long Wear 


appears in slightly raised letters across the narrow 
part of the sole. 

The brand is so plain you cannot miss it and it is 
worth your while to make sure it’s there. 

For this brand is the mark of sole flexibility that 
means easy-walking comfort. It is the mark of water- 
proofness and a non-slip tread. 


Most important of all, it is the mark of long wear 
that means real shoe economy. What your shoes cost, 
per year, depends largely on how long the soles last— 
and Nedlin Soles do last. 

So when you buy shoes—for yourself or for other 
members of your family—note the mark of long wear, 
Neslin. If it is not there the sole is not Neolin. Mark 
that mark; stamp it on your memory: Nedlin— 


the trade symbol for a never 
changing quality product of 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


eolin Soles 
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(Continued from Page 34) 

Her pale face with its frame of dusky 
sweet hair was close to his. 2 

“Because you are Dale Aldis, a beautiful, 
carefully reared girl, who knows nothing of 
Amherst and its ways—or of drudgery, no 
matter what love might inspire it. You 
would be dependent on me for society, and 
no two persons ought to be dependent 
solely on each other—it is deadly after a 
time. I’ve thought about it day and night 
since I first saw you this summer. I’ve 
fought with myself not to love you—but I 
do. I’d cut off my right hand before I’d let 
you engage yourself to a farmer. Sweet- 
heart, I’m not good enough. I’ve tried to 
live above the customary environment. 
Plans may materialize and they may not. 
If they don’t I can manage if I’m alone. I 
couldn’t bear to see your dreams wither. 
I’m in no position to marry you ever.”’ 

“What do you think I’ll do with my 
money—throw it away?” 

“T hope so.”’ 

Dale stood up in her excitement. “You 
mean because Mirza and 4 

“That has nothing to do with you—I 
mean with the real soul of you. I never 
think of it any more than I hope you ever 
remember my father as a drunken fiddler. 
But the money seems a sop for silence ever 
after. I don’t like it. I’d rather never see 
you again than to touch a single copper. If 
I ever marry I’ll buy my wife’s clothes and 
pay her way—every single nickel of it. You 
would be separating us forever if you ever 
urged anything else. Give it back—to his 
wife or children or whoever there is. You’ve 
no need of it. But there, I’ve no right to 
tell you.” 

“That money might not have separated 
us, might it?” Dale said, sitting down again. 
“T should have had to work and I shouldn’t 
have had beautiful frocks and a useless 
education. You wouldn’t have been afraid 
to ask.”” Her voice broke. 

John turned; his strong arm touched her 
shoulder. “ Don’t you think I’m right?” he 
whispered. ‘‘Dale, I’m trying so hard to 
make myself be fair. It is better to stop 
now than to rush on into disillusionment.” 

“Then what shall I do?’”’ she demanded. 
“To whom can I go? And where? Even if 
you leave me at the end of the world—I 
hate the money!”’ She-buried her head in 
her arms. “I hate the money, I hate it!” 
he heard her sob under her breath. 

‘‘T’ve done it clumsily,’’ he said, more to 
himself; ‘‘it is like tearing lace to make you 
cry. Dale, forgive me!” 

She raised her head to look at him. Little 
lines had crept round her eyes. For an 
instant she seemed all woman. 

“Don’t leave me at World’s End!” she 
whispered. ‘‘Let me work with you; let us 
work together to make dreams come true, 
John-Giant!” 

“You’re so young, Dale.” 

“So are you.” She laid her head on his 
shoulder. Oddly, it seemed a modest ges- 
ture. 

““You’ve never seen the world—your 
world. Perhaps you don’t know your own 
mind. I told you before I was afraid to let 
myself care as hard as I wanted because I’d 
fight for you if I ever did.” 

“T want you to fight—for—me,” she 
murmured like a drowsy child. 

She looked up, her lips were close to his, 
and the brown hair lay in a trembling heap 
on his coat sleeve. He bent his shaggy 
head down; the deep-sea eyes were dark, 
mad things, but the moon veiled their 
expression. Dale winced as his young, joy- 
ous arms reached to gather her close. Young 
lips met young lips and the dream of a brief, 
ecstatic second was made reality. 

Then Dale, smoothing the crumpled ‘blue 
ribbons, stood back, aghast. 

“Now will you fight—like—hell—for 
me?” she asked. 

“‘T’ll go to hell unless you marry me,”’ he 
‘said; and he laughed—a sharp, short sound 
of triumphant madness. “You are mine, 
Dale!” 

“Then I’ve left the end of the world,” 
she said. ‘John, do you think mobcaps are 
nice things to wear? Of course Glenny will 
go to London and start a shop; you know 
the sort—bell on the door and living rooms 
in red plush in the rear. She’ll have 
Mirza’s and Lord Aldis’ pictures enlarged 
and hung in the parlor, and mine will be in 
the back of the album in the attic! But we 
were talking of mobcaps—I think I shall 
certainly wear them.” 

“Dale, Dale!” He had forgotten the 
details of everyday life; ecstasy momen- 
tarily clutched him. He kept smoothing 
her hair away from her forehead with a 
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tender, trembling hand; it grewin charming 
little curves, he discovered—bays of sur- 
prise he called them, kissing each one. 

“‘It is proper to kiss each other, isn’t it?” 
Dale asked. 

He did not answer. 

“Things can be so comfy, don’t you see? 
There’s a woman in the village that Glenny 
gets to clean; she wants to pay for a stone 
for her husband’s grave and she’s anxious 
for work. She can wash and do the heavy 
cleaning and we can 2% 

The black head dropped onto her slim 
shoulder. ‘Dale,’ he said in a muffled 
tone. 

“You’re crying!’’ She raised his head 
between her hands. ‘“‘John-Giant, what is 
wrong? 

“Nothing; but when a boy has dreamed 
for years of some one, and made himself 
fancy that some one was as aloof as the 
angels—and when that some one comes and 
offers herself and tries to be plucky and talks 
of mobcaps—and when you’re a grubby 
farmer and you want to be a king and lead 
her to a throne—and—and she kisses you— 
and it’s midsummer—something strangled 
that has ached for a long time in your 
throat suddenly blooms into a sob, Dale, 
and you ery—you cry—that’s the best rea- 
son I know.” 

“Do I mean so much to you, John- 
Giant?’”’ She was still all woman. 

“Everything in this world—and the 
next!” 

“Then kiss me again—and let’s go on 
talking mobcaps,”’ she demanded. 


Amherst was not officially told of the 
engagement. But it needed no telling to 
make it supercilious toward John and en- 
tirely angry at Dale. To steal the best 
eligible from their girls was something they 
could not forgive. Amherst had looked 
with pride upon John Coventry as a self- 
made man. They delighted in recalling his 
father’s shiftlessness and how by degrees 
the lad had extricated himself from the 
atmosphere of wretched fiddling, worse 
whisky, and rags stuffed in broken window- 
panes! 

They pointed out John’s log cabin and 
his flourishing garden with the same pride 
that they did the new fire house. Before 
Dale’s return to World’s End John had 
been a leader in his way, unconscious of his 
influence. The girls openly played for his 
attention, the boys respected his opinions. 
They said he read books in French and 
could tell why the rocks over at Panama 
were surely a glacier deposit. He had sung 
in the choir—though his theology was sus- 
pected of being unsound—and had gone 
fishing the same afternoon, calling in the 
evening on one of half a dozen village 
belles—thus making himself popular in all 
directions. 

But since Dale Aldis’ trunks had been 
carted up to World’s End and her absurd 
invitations issued and refused John had 
been lost to the village. Report soon had 
it that Dale spent an entire rainy afternoon 
in his cabin; he was seen taking her home; 
also that he went to her party instead of to 
the church sociable, and that he called the 
following evening and every evening there- 
after. Dale even came down to get an 
ice-cream soda, squired by John—a fact 
which soon crowded the ice-cream parlor 
beyond its capacity. It was noted that on 
Sundays he took her driving, with Glenny 
in the back seat of the hired stylish trap, 
holding a tea basket of luncheon and as 
grimly wretched as an idol suddenly re- 
moved from its shrine and sentenced to 
adorn a flippant den. 

Amherst put one and one together and 
made two—John Coventry and Dale Aldis. 
After six weeks of this procedure—when 
John-Giant sang at his work and sent out 
of town for neckties and new clothes, was 
seen carving a desk set from cedar knuckles 
and tying huge bouquets of garden blos- 
soms in lace napkins—Amherst said that 
Dale Aldis was doing what might be ex- 
pected, fooling a country boy and breaking 
his heart. The village made preparations 
for first aid to the injured regarding John’s 
affections. They said it was but a matter 
of time before Dale would tire of World’s 
End and a country bumpkin and would 
close up the place as magically as it had 
appeared. Then John would come to his 
senses and return to choir singing and 
Sunday-night philandering with an eye to 
settling down and asking the best cook 
among the younger set to wear his signet 
ring. 

John was unaware of the preparations. 
He knew that Amherst bowed coldly, but 
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something about his personality forbade 
pertinent questions. He had planned with 
Dale to wait until Leswing came, unless he 
was an utter myth; then she could return 
the money and they could sell World’s End, 
planning for their marriage. 

Dale had told Glenny. ‘“‘I’m so happy, 
Glenny, I’ve enough to spare if you feel 
lacking in joy.” 

Glenny had come into her dressing room 
just as she was going to bed. Dale, a 
lovely bundle of flesh-colored draperies, 
was lounging on the couch on which Mirza 
used to lie days at a time. 

“T’m sorry you don’t approve, but you 
don’t know how wonderful he is,’’ she con- 
tinued. : 

“Keep your pity to curl your hair with,” 
snapped Glenny. 

Then she gave vent to a series of sniffs, 
sitting on the edge of a chair and wiping 
her spectacles with her apron’s rim. 

“Glenny, aren’t you glad? Wouldn’t 
you have been glad if Mirza and Lord 
Aldis had married?” 

“Even queens in ’istory ’as ’ad their 
little moments,” sniffed Glenny. ‘Why 
lug in the fact they never ’ad a meet at the 
haltar?”’ 

“T don’t, dearie. It is just to find out 
if you don’t think it sensible to be married. 
You wouldn’t advise my living with John- 
Giant, would you?” : 

Glenny started to faint, recovering as 
she reached the back of the chair. “I al- 
ways planned you’d marry brilliant,” she 
said; ‘‘it was the only thing that kep’ me 
from my brother ’Arry these last ten year. 
The only kick against the pricks I could 
look forward to—but a farmer—a Yankee!”’ 

“Oh, Glenny, don’t go to Harry! Stay 
with us, please; you tie my sash so beauti- 
fully!’’ Dale had loosened her hair; it 
hung in a soft mass round her face. 

4 Whatever will you do—bake and sweep 
an ”? 

Glenny rocked herself to and fro. 

“T shall return the money to Lady 
Aldis,’’ she added. 

Glenny stopped rocking. “Mr. Leswing 
will put you right.” 

“T had to ask Mr. Coventry to marry 
me,”’ continued Dale in maddening candor, 
“but he was quite willing. I shall not give 
back my piano or Trig or my last trunk of 
frocks. She couldn’t make use of them. 
The piano will be wonderful for winter 
evenings. We intend to build a sun parlor 
at the side and raise the roof sd 

Glenny began brushing the soft hair. 
“Tf your mother ’ad lived she’d ’ave never 
let it come to this.” 

A bitter smile crossed the pink lips. ‘‘I’d 
have still been at the convent, the proper 
and romantic ending—a nun. I do not 
intend to be a nun, Glenny, but Mrs. 
John Coventry, of Amherst. Doesn’t that 
last sound ever so much nicer?” 

“Tt sounds like an order for the Lord 
Executioner,’ said Glenny with a last 
brutal brush. 

John had avoided an encounter with 
Glenny. He knew the pleasant words she 
had in store for him and he mistrusted the 
shortness of his own replies. Besides, there 
was no sense in getting Glenny upset and 
weepy to Dale. But coming into the house 
one evening he met her with an unusually 


cordial smile directed in his own pathway.. 


““How are we this evening?”’ he asked. 

“Quite roofy,’”’ she answered. “I’ve 
been extra engaged—cleaning the guest 
room. Mr. Leswing arrives to-morrow.”’ 
bad her wrinkled lips formed a triumphant 
smile. 

Dale danced out to meet him. “Mr. 
Leswing comes to-morrow,” she repeated; 
“it means we shall not have long to wait!” 

Glenny smiled unseen. ‘‘If I ’aven’t lost 


my memory,” she informed no one in par- ° 


ticular, “John C. will be waiting till the 
trumpet calls!” 
Vv . 

TRIFLE nervous Dale waited until the 

touring car shed its passengers. First, 
a correct English manservant, the very 
sight of whom warmed Glenny’s heart to 
the cockles, superintended the transfer of 
bags, hatboxes, small trunks and a case 
of walking sticks. He stalked up the gar- 
den with a resigned air as if he expected 
to see Indians or American novelists hiding 
among the shrubbery. 

“Humphrey,” he said, introducing him- 
self to the curtsying Glenny. Then he 
glanced at Dale with bored interest. ‘‘ Mas- 
ter will be in directly. Which way?” 

Glenny bustled ahead. Dale stood 
alone, to watch Philip Leswing, unwillingly 
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dragged from his African lair by dint of 
business and rather curiously “bounding 
on,” as he called it, to Amherst to see this 
child of a long-forgotten scandal. 

Dale’s first impression shattered her pre- 
vious fancies of the grave but kindly busi- 
ness man of aging tendencies. Leswing had 
said the truth when he declared at his 
London club: “I shall never grow old—I 
shall gracefully cease to be young.” And 
he had proceeded accordingly. 

In his ultrablue traveling suit, immacu- 
late as if he were to lunch with the queen, 
his low-set derby atilt over the rakish 
grizzled head, and the handsome hazel eyes" 
smiling at her, Leswing presented the pic- 
ture for any dream hero. There was a 
saber cut across his left cheek which added — 
to the effect; so did the baked African. 
complexion and the finely modeled sensi- 
tive lips, which could sneer as easily as 
they smiled. Despite his name of the 
Diamond King he wore but one ne 


flapping silk gloves betrayed it on his little 
finger—a ring of palest gold with an impish | 
stone that seemed an actual demon of 
magic. He called it the Cobra, and the 
ladies of Africa asserted nervously that it 
gave him supernatural powers of attrac- 
tion, particularly when ricksha riding in 
the moonlight! 

His walking stick swished the flowers 
with characteristic lack of consideration—_ 
the direct opposite of John-Giant, who 
painstakingly sidestepped a stray rune 
of a strawberry bed. His polished boots | 
tripped on with a jaunty tread, and as 
he neared Dale he waved his stick at her, | 
smiling alluringly. 

Glenny, peering from the upper window, | 
hungry for Leswing’s greeting, told herself | 
that the handsome boy, Philip, whom 
dowagers petted and débutantes fought for, © 
had taken on a different guise. He was the 
same Philip—careless, generous, recklessly — 
headstrong and dangerously sentimental, 
lackluster regarding the grubbiness of life, | 
mad for the poetry of existence—but he 
had become satiated with life and its jo 
and embarrassments, mirthless from its 
flat jokes and saddened from the unex- 
pected tragedies. He was merely looking 
on—smiling faintly at all he saw, believing 
nothing and caring for less. 

‘“oR’s a man grown,” said Glenny, un- 
conscious of the humor, ‘‘and ’e’s suffered © 
’is bit—God bless ’im!”’ % 

She began clattering down the stairs 
while Humphrey, striving to readjust him- 
self, began laying out proper dinner fig. 

““You are quite as lovely as Mirza,” Les- 
wing was saying easily as he came up the 
steps. ‘‘ Well, mystery repeats itself. My 
dear, I’m late reaching here, but I stopped 
in Paris. You know all women go to Paris 
when they die—but the men before. Kiss 
me, there’s a nice creature. Ah, Glenny, 
don’t go to crying; I’ve arranged a smas. 
ing affair between yourself and Humphrey. 
Humphrey is a widower, Glenny. Doesn't 
that strike you as quite tizzy? You good 
old soldier, how have you been?” He 
patted her on the shoulder. } 

Dale was silent. She followed him into 
the house, and as he entered he seemed to 
possess it unto the uttermost corner. He 
threw his hat and cane on the nearest 
chair. Glenny idolatrously picked them 
up. He drew off his silk gloves, the Cobra 
smiling at Dale. 

“Are you tired?” she asked stiltedly. 
He seemed from another planet, a being 
set apart from her, totally fascinating and 
delightful, but different. She felt too tall, 
her hair poorly done and her nails in need 
of polishing. 

“Not any more than usual. May I have 
a brandy? Ah, Glenny, you didn’t forget! 
I suppose this is forbidden fruit for you, 
Dalekins?’”’ He poured the liquor deftly. 

“T don’t drink—things,” Dale heard 
herself saying. 

Leswing glanced round the room. “ Poor 
old boy and girl,’”’ he was saying more to 
himself. He went to the lacquered cabinet 
and pulled open a drawer with an authori- 
tative air. Dale stood aside while Glenny 
followed him. Glenny and Leswing, bi- 
zarre charmer of another world, were look- 
ing over embers to find some last spark 
with which to fire memory. 

“‘Here’s the program for the costume 
dance at Frascati—remember? Gad, 
haven’t thought of it in years. Mirza went 
as the ice queen and Aldis rigged himself up 
as a king devil just for contrast.” 

“You were Sir’ Walter Raleigh,” re 
minded Glenny ardently; “I sewed the 
sequins on your doublet.” 2 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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The Gauntlet of Inspectio 


Every United States Tire must pass many searching 
inspections before it goes forth to you. 


At every stage of production keen-eyed inspectors 
are watching. No slightest imperfection can pass. 


Every tire that goes through must bea thoroughbred, 


—a perfectly balanced production, sound in every 
respect and able to maintain the supreme service that 
distinguishes United States Tires. 


This rigid system has helped us to accomplish 
large-scale production of good tires, 


—to lower mileage costs, 
—and to make tire dependability a reality. 


Buy United States Tires and get the merit and 
stamina insured by our gauntlet of inspection, 


—the unfailing dependability that has brought tre- 
mendous increases in the sales of United States Tires 
during the past twelve months. 


ANG 


Also Tires for Motor Trucks, Motorcycles, Bicycles and Aéroplanes 


United States Tubes and Tire Accessories Have All the Sterling Worth and 
Wear that Make United States Tires Supreme 


is 
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Must Make Good or We Will \ 


The Razor You Will Prize 


Do you recall the days when secur- 
ing a really good razor was almost 
wholly a matter of chance? Your 
Swonk in nAron evinces dealer knew but little more than you 
\ did about the shaving qualities of 
the razors he had to offer you at the 
highest prices, 
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Where you then paid top prices, yet 
trusted to luck, you can now at a 
moderate price buy a razor with a 
guarantee of satisfaction. Its name is 


We furnish these 
GENCO Cabinets GENCO. 
APOE RONAA EIST Ss Special patented processes of heat- 


ing, forging, tempering, and. grinding 
—79 different operations—insure 
GENCO Razors absolutely uniform 
in excellence. A GENCO either 
makes good or we do. 


eta 


GENEVA CUTLERY COMPANY 
230 Gates Avenue Geneva, N. Y. 


Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of High Grade 
Razors in the World 


(Continued from Page 36) 

“So you did—I remember I molted all 
_ the way to the supper hall.”’ He closed the 

drawer abruptly. ‘‘And what has Dale 
_ done with herself? Come, let me really see 
_ this Dale Aldis!”’ 
_ She stood so the sunset shone on her face. 
Glenny had chosen her frock wisely—it 
was smoke-colored chiffon trimmed with 
| silver and great cart wheels of pale blue 


ads. 
“ Aldis’ chin,’’ murmured Leswing, look- 
_ing through a gold-rimmed monocle; ‘‘a 
stubborn little devil at times. His eyes 
too; and Mirza’s grace; your hair quite 
your ownidea. A lovelyinfarit; been boxed 
up by nuns and glad to jump the stockade!” 
Before she realized it he was gone. 
‘Later, when Dale was wondering how 
John-Giant would look in a suit made by 
the best tailor in France, Leswing strolled 
into the drawing-room humming a song in 
his pleasant tenor. He-was immaculate in 
white flannels, a black-pearl pin vying with 
the Cobra for supremacy. His grizzled 
hair was parted boyishly, and the bronze 
of his cheek shaded the saber cut into a 
fascinating mark. 
“Play for me,’’ he commanded in that 
light, graceful fashion at which Dale won- 
dered. “I’ve the nicest surprise present 
for you—so you must be very nice.” 
.“T don’t play overly well,” she ventured. 
She fancied he wanted her to dash off into 
_ some brilliant valse. 
_|“Thanks be to heaven, I’m quite low- 
brow! A crude song of We Shall Wander 
by the River will quite set me off. You 


| 
| 
| 


know we old boys are not overly steady on 

our heart pins! That’sit. Now I’ll havea 
igarette if I may—and work myself into 
a mood-as dreamy as a young ladies’ semi- 


“Lighting his cigarette he watched Dale 
as she softly played an old love song. 


vi 


NACING Leswing across the dinner table 
- Dale experienced a new and startling 
nsation—that of being fascinated by this 
grizzled-haired, scarred man of the world, 
who asked questions with the enthusiasm 
ofa schoolgirl and told anecdotes with the 
talent of a professional entertainer. She 
‘had expected Leswing to be bored with 
her—after the fashion of such persons in 
novels. She did not yet realize that Les- 
wing was so utterly bored with life itself 
‘that one person more or less could not 
‘cause him to acknowledge his ennui. 


_ | He drew from her in a remarkably few 
ments the details of the convent school, 
it 1¢ social conditions at Amherst, the desire 
| for a’saddle horse and a telephone. His 
| voice, a trifle cloying, made a musical hum 
in the air after he ceased speaking. 
Glenny, nervous as a badger lest some 
detail of the dinner go awry, nodded her 
approval. After a weary period of colonial 
\gaucheries, it seemed life to Glenny to 
| watch Leswing, as handsome and well 
poised as Lord Aldis had been, smiling at 
Dale with that pleasant expression which 
made the ladies of Africa and London alike 
hasten to write him three-cornered pink 
_ notes. 
_ “Were you everin New York?” he asked, 
_as he glanced at the table to note several 
_crudities in serving. Glenny had grown 
decidedly out of practice. 
‘ “aster vacations with the nuns,’ she 
said drolly. 
_ “Art gallery, lessons in drawn work, 
sacred concerts, bedtime at nine-thirty.”’ 
‘He smiled sympathetically. ‘Tough luck 
_tobea girl, isn’t it?” 

She nodded. She kept thinking of John, 
and that it was very good to be a girl, and 
_ of how she could best announce her engage- 
_ ment. 

“What do you think Africa is like?”’ he 
Said to bridge a pause. 

“Jungle, woolly-headed natives and 
snakes,” she answered honestly; ‘only you 
don’t look as if you belonged with any of 
_ them.” 

“Merci, mademoiselle’’—he lifted his cor- 
dial glass—‘‘I have an all-consuming pen- 
chant for luxuries—so when I became 
_ wedded to diamond fields I appointed my- 
self king of a small bit of land and built a 
palace thereon, I begrudge every moment 
Tam forced to be away.” 

“Are you all alone?” she said naively. 
>= Officially.” He gave a short laugh. 

I’ve a hundred blacks who do as I say or 
be sjamboked into eternity. Paradisio is 
quite a castle, Dale; you’ve never heard of 
anything like it. Before I go away I shall 

escribe it.” ; 
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“Do!” murmured Dale, resting her el- 
bows on the table unceremoniously. Or- 
chard Lodge and Paradisio were decided 
polarities. 

“What do you do evenings?” 

Leswing waited for her to give the rising 
signal. 

Dale hesitated, though the chance to 
speak of John-Giant had come. Those 
baffling eyes, looking at her so steadily, 
betrayed amusement. 

“Nothing much,” she found herself 
answering. 

“Let’s go over on that jolly little island. 
Do you smoke?”” He handed her the 
cigarette case. 

Dale shook her head in a horrified man- 
ner. John-Giant’s tanned face seemed to 
look reprovingly out of the summer dusk. 

“My dear child, then learn! Nothing is 
so flat as a woman who cannot smoke daint- 
ily—like an egg without salt. Just as an 
inveterate fiend is decidedly impossible. 
Try one! Why, my dear infant, don’t you 
know that all your class smoke?” He was 
amazed at her refusal. ‘‘Some other time 
then. Do you read French? I’vesome good 
things in my bag if you like.” 

They walked over the bridge; Leswing 
sat down beside the squat Buddha. 

“Was this Mirza’s?”’ he said abruptly. 

Dale, dabbling her fingers in’ the lily 
pool, looked up to nod. ‘‘Lord Aldis bought 
her that, Glenny said.’ 

“T think I remember—a little shop in 
Prague. What worlds have been born and 
died since then!’ He leaned back in reverie. 

“How was your face scarred?’ Dale de- 
manded with childish frankness. 

“Rescuing missionaries from bandits,’ 
he chuckled. Then he added: ‘I shall tell 
you the truth, for you’ve eyes which de- 
mand it. I was scratched by a French lady 
of temperamental make-up. She had grown 
quite beefy—I loathe beefy people—so I 
gave her some bank notes and a kiss—and 
tried to escape. She followed with a stiletto 
hairpin. Too bad to spoil my character 
right away, Dale, isn’t it? But it is the 
truth.” 

Dale was silent. 

“What are you thinking?” 

“How terrible for you both. Couldn’t 
you love her any more?” 

“‘Tmpossible—not another liter of love in 
me. Come, sit beside me! I want to talk of 
something besides dead affairs.” 

“Don’t you think that a person only 
really loves once?’’ she continued, thoughts 
of John-Giant coming with increasing force. 

“Never! We'd be a stupid race if that 
were so—like only having one dimension. 
Of course there are many loves—there is 
the sickening love of youth, and the wild 
oats as aresult; the splendid adventures of 
middle age; and the glow of Indian sum- 
mer. I’msorry to knock your illusions, but 
that’s the way of it. What a pretty 
frock! It gives you an interesting pallor. 
Did the nuns pick it out? I should judge so 
by the cut of the skirt.” 

She nodded. 

“T want to see your frocks; I’ve an idea 
I can pick up something in Paris that would 
suit you.” 

““Can you buy women’s dresses?” 

He laughed, flecking the cigarette ash 
into the lily pool. “‘I am quite wonderful as 
a ladies’ shopper—even unto matching hair. 
Let me decide on your perfume. That vio- 
let is crude; it belongs to shopkeepers’ 
wives who are trying to be recognized 
through charities, you know—those knit- 
ting bags two yards wide containing mud- 
colored searfs for the newsies. Rose is for 
house slaveys and clerks; and jockey club 
for barmaids and models. Magnolia is en- 
tirely a spinster’s scent, languishing and of 
forlorn hopes; and lilac is for schoolmarms. 
Russian ladies are given to those weird com- 
binations that follow your shirt bosoms 
unto the laundry bag and afterward. Let 
me see; I can get Piroud, in Paris, to mix 
you something exclusive 7 

“Wouldn’t it be quite expensive?”’ 

Leswing’s eyebrows uplifted in almost 
annoyance. ‘‘Beg pardon?” 

“T mean, don’t you think it wrong to 
spend so very much money on mere luxu- 
ries?’”’ Dale was thinking of the plans she 
and John had made for buying an extra 
acre of land. 

“T admit that allusions to cheap thrift 
do fleck me on the raw,”’ Leswing told her. 
“T presume the nuns with their everlasting 
humility instilled the idea—but drop it, 
Dale! The sooner the better! My dear in- 
fant, the world is for three purposes: One 
to make money; another to spend it; and 
the third to love as often as one wishes.” 
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Dale watched his slender hands, just a 
suggestion ofa woman’s about them, reach 
up to stroke the scarred cheek, the Cobra 
winking at her enticingly. 

“T don’t believe I understand the way 
you think,” she said finally; ‘‘you are so 
different from anyone I have ever met.” 

“How larky! I’m quite a type abroad— 
only I’ve more money and I care a trifle less 
about living, and so on, than the rest.. Stop 
staring up into the sky and tell me about 
yourself.”’ 

“‘John-Giant ——” she began and then 
stopped. “‘When do you return?” she said 
lamely. 

“Ina dayorso. Imuststop in Paris, for I 
plan never to leave Paradisio again.” 

“Never?” 

“‘There’s nothing else I care to see or no 
one I care enough about to live away from 
it. When I leave Paradisio I shall be cor- 
rectly togged for the long sleep, and the 
blacks will sham mourning as the cortége 
passes.” He flung. his cigarette into the 
pool, where it made a little hiss. 

“What a horrid future!”’ Dale remarked 
bluntly. 

“Tf you saw Paradisio you would under- 
stand. What a perfect profile you have! 
Turn your head, so; a silver coronet would 
look well hiding ‘among dusky waves. .. . 
Gamy flapper, I believe. No chance in this 
silly old place.” 

“T’m glad you think so.’”’ She clasped 

his hand impulsively. “I don’t want to 
stay.” 
“You needn’t. We'll find a chaperon 
and you may travel. You’ll marry or de- 
cide to do something. I hope you decide 
to do something, for if you married you’d 
love with the fierceness of.a lion and the 
innocence of a lily. Such love can be quite 
awful,’”’ he murmured. 

Dale was silent. 

“The dew is here. Let’s browsein. May 
I drink upstairs?”’ 

“Please do. Glenny fixed things. 
afraid I bore you.” 

They stood in the faded drawing-room, 
the red lamp making Dale’s frock like a 
rose-clouded dawn. 

“You’ve not: been brought up a Con- 
tinental flapper—but I never did like Con- 
tinental flappers.. American young things 
are calm and poised, and interested only in 
two things—themselves and their clothes! 
Interesting for a dinner or an afternoon, 
but that is all. You are not a young thing, 
either. The jeune fille is more to my liking; 
she usually recites war poetry in a well-bred 
voice, and minuets at costume balls. Our 
London flappers are always poorly dressed 
and haye enormous appetites for jam tarts, 
while they chatter of croquet and Zeppelins 
all in the same breath fe 

‘Then whom do you like?” Dale had 
seemed to grow up to him; she was a grace- 
ful young woman instead of a girl of 
twenty-one, 

““No one—everyone,”’ he said lightly. 

“Who likes you?”’ she returned archly. 

“T’m the unfortunate lad, Dale. The 
women who seek out the Diamond King are 
always cursed with a mania for flunkies and 
coronets, pet monkeys and ropes of pearls— 
tall, stately creatures who demand your de- 
votion. Then I seem to run favorite with 
the original barnacle girls—little white- 
faced things with entirely too much soul, 
yet they eat an amazing quantity of may- 
onnaise while they tell you of their psychic 
experiences! Then the widows Oh, 
Dalekins, I must devote an entire evening 
to telling you about widows—they area race 
worthy of a whole chapter. Let’s say good 
night!’”’ He was laughing like a schoolboy. 

Dale smiled. “If you ever should start 
to love anyone,” she told him, “it would be 
quite a worn-out affair, wouldn’t it?’”’ 

Leswing’s eyebrows lifted quickly. ‘‘I 
trust [haveserved my country sufficiently.” 
He gave a military salute. ; 

“How different you are! I fancied you a 
proper. person, who could quote Scripture.” 

“You don’t-know-how pretty you are 
when you laugh, Dale. I shall call you 
Glory Dimples.- So I’m different? Glory 
Dimples, do you know that youth and slim- 
ness and soft chiffon make an extremely 
companionable trio?».Don’t ever go to 
wearing stiffish things except for riding.” 

“T never knew men bothered over wom- 
en’s clothes.””. She was thinking of John- 
Giant, who looked in reverence at whatever 
she chose to wear. 

“Probably bricklayers don’t. But we 
bad men can tell to a shoe lace what is and 
what is not becoming.” j 

“T don’t think I like that.’”’ Dale moved 
toward the stair. 
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“Ho—a mind all your own too! Thank 
fortune! I despise a glib creature who says 
“perfectly lovely’ after each remark. Do 
row with me! I’m quite fit for battle.” 

“T don’t know what I like about you 
most; I think it is that scar’’—she played 
into the spirit—‘‘even if I must pretend 
that you rescued missionaries. I know 
what I don’t like—your plans for special 
perfumes and frocks and burying yourself 
alive in Africa.” 

“T know what I like about you, Glory 
Dimples—you,” he retorted, ‘I say, is 
Mirza’s room the same?” 

She nodded. 

“The ermine blanket and the Brittany 
needlework?” 

“Would you care to see?” 

: “A thousand thanks.” He tripped after 
er. 

“This room doesn’t suit you, Glory 
Dimples. There’s one at Paradisio you 
should have.”’ He glanced carelessly about. 
“Let me tell you faintly what it is: like.. It 
was inspired by the picture of Saint Ur- 
sula’s Dream—it is in mauve, accented by 
Italian-marble walls. The white-and-gold 
bed belonged to the beautiful Lady Hamil- 
ton. I will tell you of her sometime. When 
the doors close chimes of fairy bells play! 
and opening out of one side is the swim- 
ming pool, all done in a silvery sheen with 
mother-of-pearl shells for a border. You 
can tiptoe from your room to play mermaid 
for an hour, and not even an elf‘know that 
you have so done.”’ 

“How very beautiful!” 

“Ah, but you should see, not hear. Why, 
here is a frightful combination—on the 
cabinet!’’ He pointed at a filigree bowl 
crowded with John’s offering — Queen Anne’s 
lace and scarlet poppies. “Surely Glenny 
has never deteriorated to this. Do you like 
gardenias? I?ll wire for some in the morn- 
ing.” 

Dale threw back her head with a proud 
defiance. She told herself it had been 
cowardly snobbish to conceal her engage- 
ment. John-Giant, with his honesty, his 
fresh unspotted love—and Leswing, baf- 
fling, fascinating but quite tattered and 
torn, the Cobra blinking maliciously as his 
white womanish fingers stole up to the 
dimpled scar! John-Giant, to whom a dol- 
lar meant a book on farming or seed—Les- 
wing, to whom a thousand dollars meant 
some useless trifle tossed aside when the 
novelty departed; to whom London, Paris, 
Vienna were as sparse spots of interest as 
the neighboring township was to John- 
Giant. John-Giant with Orchard Lodge— 
Leswing with Paradisio and his blacks to 
do his bidding or be sjamboked into eter- 
nity! John-Giant with his Laird of Mc- 
Nab, trusty old horse of shaggy mane and 
altogether too bulky ankles for aught but a 
brewery—Leswing, who bid for the world’s 
prize stallion and had motors constructed 
to meet his wildest fancy. John-Giant, 
simple American of the old school, wearing 
his corduroys and flannels as an honorable 
uniform—Leswing in white flannels and a 
cravat of softest silk, with his grizzled head 
and baffling eyes, which had looked upon 
life in so many guises that it seemed merely 
an amusing masquerade at which he could 
swiftly discern each masker and name him 
cynically! 

“They were given me,” she said after a 
pause, ‘‘by some one I love. There is some- 
thing I should have told you as soon as you 
came. The flowers are from John Coven- 
try’s garden—a young farmer, a very won- 
derful young farmer,” she repeated. ‘‘And 
the handsomest young farmer I have ever 
seen. He is strong too—he lifts me as if I 
were a featherweight. He is only twenty- 
four. When I used to come home with the 
nuns he would watch me at the station and 
through a chink in the fence—so you see I 
have really known him a long time. He 
was very poor. His father was a fiddler— 
but his mother was well born. The family 
never forgave the marriage. John-Giant 
has studied nights and worked days on his 
farm. He has wonderful plans for the 
future of the American farmer—oh, I know 
he is going to succeed. He lives in a log 
cabin—the dearest log cabin a 

“And you love each other and intend to 
live in the dearest log cabin until these 
wonderful dreams come true!’’ Leswing 
was laughing. 

“How. did you.guess? Only the cabin is 
to be changed into a white colonial house 
with. green shutters. John will never be 
content with cabins. He is going to raise 
eattle and ” She stopped, suddenly 
self-conscious. : 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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Marvelous Engine Under This Hood 


It is the only type of engine 
that is self-preserving and im- 
proves with use. 

Can you imagine a more super- 
lative claim? 


Yet it is a fact, an undisputed 
fact, demonstrated and proved 
by every kind of test. 


Willys-Knight Four, 


Car $1625 


Eight, Touring Car $2100 


Touring 


The sleeve-valve motor holds 
every world’s record for length of 
run, power produced, absence of 
wear and lack of carbon deposit. 


Theeconomy, efficiency and sat- 
isfaction of this one Willys-Knight 
advantage sufficiently explain its 
preference by 25,000 owners. 


Willys-Overland Inc., 
Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars 
Canadian Factory, West Toronto, Canada 


But this is only a hint of the 
sum-totaled superiority of Willys- 
Knight cars. 


The supreme quietness, and 
lack of vibration of the Willys- 
Knight motor severely emphasize 
the slightest body noises. A higher 
standard of noiseless coach work 
is the result. 


Toledo, Ohio 


Consistent with the finer qual- 
ity of the construction of Willys- 
Knight bodies is the beauty, com- 
fort and rich finish of their design. 


Our volume enables us to mar- 
ket this more efficient and self- 
preserving motor at a remarkably 
moderate cost. 


F. 0. b. Toledo—Prices subject 
to change without notice 
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wing put his hands in his pockets 
ian es rand fertleg As hartid ‘so he 
upset the vase, and the scarlet poppies and 
the Queen Anne’s lace lay in dripping con- 


on. 
“So sorry,” he began, making a pretense 
. at restoration. $ 
| Tt doesn’t matter.” Dale laid the de- 
throned offering on a chair. 

“ Ah—you’ve not lost time! For a clois- 

flapper you have done quite well.” 
_ “TJ love John-Giant,” she said simply. 

Whereupon Leswing experienced the 
realization that Glory Dimples was no flat- 
chested, vague girl to be molded at will. 
Also, that he was standing in her bedroom— 
her frilly things for the night lay on the 
little couch, blue satin slippers peeking 
from underneath. The canopied bed was 
opened by Glenny’s faithful hands—its 
fleecy appointments seeming to chide him 
for his presence. He had been quite un- 
conscious of these facts until she had said 
“T love John-Giant.” 

But now he began to follow the blue 
veins in the slim ivory throat and note the 
curve of the fullish lips and the violet gray- 
ness of her eyes. pe 

“T beg your pardon,” hesaid in altogether 
a different tone. Then he laid a satin case 
on the stand—just where John’s flowers 
had rested. “I told you I had a surprise. 
May I give it to the future Mrs. John 
| Coventry?” ‘ " 

She opened it, to find a ring holding a 
diamond of perfect cut. 

_ “Oh, no! It is altogether too wonderful 
for a farmer’s wife—even if John-Giant 
does become the String-Bean Czar! Why, 
this is worth nearly all that John-Giant 
owns inthe world!” She felt that life was 
an unfair tyrant taking things away from 
John-Giant and giving them to Philip Les- 
g. 

_ “My dear, I’m much older than you’”’— 
Leswing’s eyes narrowed—‘“‘and I loved 
your father so well that I chose to serve the 
woman he loved after he was dead.” 

“And his daughter too,’”’ Dale added 
humbly. 

“Then slip this ring on—tell this John- 
Giant I am the fairy godfather supplying 
the engagement symbol.”’ 

_ “Oh, no—that would never do.” 


nominally; and their opposition to the 
‘country is more or less stupidly effected. 
{They are bulk only, but they have their 
“mass effect, and they readily support any- 
thing that might tend to embarrass the 
‘country and its war makings. They are a 
contributing factor to the movement, but 
furnish little brains for it. 

__ Doing their shares along these lines are 
the various other classes I have enumer- 
‘ated—the theorists; the publicists, who 
must ventilate their ideas; the half-baked 
‘altruists and numerous partisans. None 
of these perhaps is specifically trying to get 
‘much more than a gratification of personal 
vanity out of it for doing a mistaken duty 
toward his fellow man; but the fact of it 
allis that they are so obsessed of themselves 
and their ideas that they associate them- 
‘selves in any quarter where they may get 
exploitation, and are willing to go to any 
lengths to secure results they think are de- 
sirable. 

_ The most selfish man in the world, the 
‘most unthinking, the most dangerous, is 
a man obsessed of a humanitarian theory. 
He insists on uplifting all mankind regard- 
less of whether mankind desires to be 
uplifted or not, and he will overthrow any 
‘established order to gain his desire. These 
have been easy prey for the real agitators, 
_and they have been led to extremes of both 
expression and action. 

It would take a book adequately to dis- 
cuss the I. W. W. movement in this coun- 
try, its spread, its developments and its 
dangers. It had its beginnings in an effort 
to transplant and Americanize French syn- 
dicalism; and those beginnings, owing to 
the coldness of organized labor and the 
character of the men who made the first 
ventures, were necessarily recruited from 
unorganized, floating and largely hobo la- 
borers—or nonlaborers, rather. It lacked 
Here and lacked purpose, save the 


of destructiveism. It grew in 
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Dale stopped in confusion. John-Giant 
had been planning to have his mother’s 
ring made over for her—a thing of quaint 
braided gold. 

“Very well.” Leswing dismissed the mat- 
ter gracefully. He had also become aware 
that the dusky brown hair and the satiny 
skin had the odor of crushed white blos- 
soms—they needed no special fragrance. 
Something stirred in his baffled heart, 
pore which he had believed was quite 

ead! 

“Good night,” he added, “until to- 
morrow.”’ 

Dale reached up to kiss the scarred cheek. 
She thought it the proper thing—and also 
to whisper what the nuns had taught her: 
“May God bless you and send you a vision.” 

He found his way to the drawing-room. 
Glenny came creeping in. 

“’ As she told you, Master Leswing?”’ 

He nodded. ‘‘ What sort is he?” 

Glenny unburdened her monologue of 
troubled fears. 

Leswing interrupted rudely—he treated 
Glenny as he did all who labored for him— 
with infinite contempt. Yet Glenny, as did 
all his servants, adored him. 

“Here, get yourself half a hat!” He 
handed her a bill. ‘‘I’m going out tosmoke.”’ 

Passing onto the veranda he sought a 
hammock and threw himself down in weary 
fashion. The cigarette glowed like a danger 
spot in the night. Leswing swung to and 
fro with a subtle motion. The blue-veined 
throat and that slim curved figure. . . . 
“T love John-Giant,”’ she had said. . .. 
And the toss of the proud little dusky 
head. . . . Engaged to John Coventry, a 
ridiculous boy of twenty-four given to 
absurd dreams. . . . A bouquet of poppies 
and Queen Anne’s lace. . . . Paradisio with 
the Saint Ursula Room waiting for an oc- 
cupant. . . . How like her father in the 
way she spoke when she was angered—how 
like Mirza when she walked; and how very 
well she played the old love song. 
Magical touch of dewy lips. . . 
God . . . send you a vision.” 
stole up to touch the dimpled scar; and as 
he:did so the Cobra, herald of disaster ac- 
cording to the ladies of Africa, showed with 
a mocking sparkle. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


‘OUR IMPORTED TROUBLES AND 
---«- TROUBLE MAKERS 
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numbers because its doctrines of destruction 


and its claim that existing property would | | 


through its efforts be forcibly transferred 
from owners to this riffraff appealed irre- 
sistibly to the floating and hobo laborer, 
especially as he was led to believe that this 
pleasant transfer would be accomplished 
with no greater effort on his part than rude 
sabotage and such incendiarism and other 
violence as might casually be required. 
The I. W. W. has its greatest strength in 
the West, including the Northwest and the 
Southwest, and has been particularly active 
in its demonstrations since the war began. 
From a loose-jointed, nonorganized move- 
ment it has developed to a condition of con- 
siderable cohesion and strength, mainly 
because a number of men of higher intelli- 


gence than those originally fostering the 
movement have taken hold and are using 
their naturally revolutionary tendencies 
not only to organize but to preach doctrines 
that have strong appeal to the class of men 
they recruit—the tramping workers, the 
hobos, all the flotsam and jetsam of the 


mines, the forests, the farms, the ranges 
and the beaches. 

These leaders profess opposition to war 
because war gives them an easy and 
inflammatory subject for revolutionary in- 
citement. The war was a boon to the organ- 
izers and head men of the I. W. W. They 
were getting into difficult position, what 
with national, state and local prosecution, 
harrying and onslaught; but with the war 
asa topicfor urging upon their members and 
those susceptible of membership the hor- 
rors of capitalism, the evils of decent work 
and the rights of the bums and hobos, they 
took new strength. 

Also, the war gave impetus to the regula- 
tion of them by law. So it worked both 
ways. While I was in the West I saw, at 
several post offices, posters showing front 
and profile pictures of perhaps a hundred | 
active members of the I. W.. W. who were 
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roducing Quali 
HosieryinQuanti 


America is setting a pace for the 
world and Notaseme is setting a | 
pace for America—in hosiery qual- | 
ity and value. Notaseme factories | 
are demonstrating America’s ability 
to furnish quality merchandise in. 
quantity. 

There is an idea back of Notaseme 
Hosiery —as well as good material 
and manufacturing. 


That idea is to eliminate the seam 
which costs more to make and 
really reduces comfort and wearing 
qualities, 


Because of this perfect seamless 
process of manufacturing, we put 
better materials in Notaseme Hosiery 
at the price. 
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For Men, Women and Children 
Lisle, Mercerized, Silk 
30c to $1.50 


sheer appearance, and its unusual durability 
makes it the choice of well-dressed American 
men and women everywhere. 


Remember: All Notaseme is seamless—but 
not all seamless is Notaseme. 


NOTASEME HOSIERY CO. sss 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Used in Over a 


Million Homes 


Lightening household labor; 
helping conservecoal. Giving real 
, thrift service to the family; doing 
, economy duty for the nation! 


The Lawson is the preferred 
water heate 
abundant hot water, at low cost. 


Only a nominal first cost, too—due 
to manufacture in great numbers. 


Y Its efficiency is the result of our long experience— 

going back, in fact, to the very invention of the 
copper-coil boiler heater: for we were the originators 
of this type of heater, nearly a quarter century ago. 

The No. 22 (illustrated) is recommended for quick 
service, big capacity and economical operation. It is 
a DOUBLE coil heater. The water flows up through 
two spirally-wound copper tubes, and is heated prac- 
tically at double speed and in double quantity. The 
one-piece, drilled pi burner is designed for heating 
the double-coil surface efficiently without fuel waste. 


Ask your Plumber or Gas Company for this Lawson Double-coil Water Heater 


And about the Lawson Thermostatic Valve, to make heater automatic in operation. 


Write us for folder, ‘‘ Plenty of Hot Water,” and 
information you need in selecting a water heater. 


Lawson Mfg. Co. of Pittsburgh 


Also makers of Odorless Room Heaters 


You can 
tell the 
genuine 


by the 


Quality of 


~ material, comfort 
. of cut and dur. 
: ability of wear 
are invariable 


in BV.D. and 
inseparable from © | 


the Red Woven 
Label shown 


_. Shirtsor — 
Drawers 


wanted by the authorities for various vio-_ 


lences, including arson and theft, sabotage 
and destruction. No rogues’ gallery in the 
country has pictures of a hundred tougher 
mugs than those; and they are types of the 
membership. 

Yet we find, in various publications writ- 
ten by some of the dissenting intellectuals 
I have described, defenses of these men, 
usually based on the grounds of liberty and 
equality; and protests against their treat- 
ment by the orderly forces of those places 
they infest. The reason for those defenses 
is not that there is any particular interest 
in the I. W. W., but that there is an inter- 
est in the Bolshevik tendencies they, in a 
rough way, demonstrate. They stand in 
their crude and criminal way for opposition, 
and these theorists have no hesitancy in 
stretching their theories to mantle any in- 
strument, however crass, that may give 
them opportunity to spin words to justify 
their “‘new order.” 

The I. W. W. has developed into a for- 
midable organization, with its crafty and 
disloyal leadership, its Eastern sympa- 
thizers and its Western activities, because 
it has been seized upon as a medium for 
protest. Naturally it affiliates largely with 
that section of the foreign-born population 
that brought all its inherent revolutionisms 
with it, and retains them; naturally it affili- 
ates with the tramp, the hobo, the bum, the 
ruffian and the criminal. Naturally, through 
the craft and cunning of its leaders, it has 
adopted for its principal tenet the transfer 
of property from those who have it to those 
who have it not—and that, since time be- 
gan, has been the chief and most effective 
incitement for such crusades; naturally its 
doctrines must be preached in the broadest 
terms of force in order to get an understand- 
ing among its low-browed membership. 
The mén who arerunning theI. W. W. know 
how to make the effective appeal, and the 
present state of unrest has given them a 
great advantage in the way of maintaining 
their strength of numbers. 

Ever since the days of the Knownothing 
Party and before that, even, there has been 
wide discussion of the problem presented 
by our foreign-born population—questions 
hinging on unrestricted immigration {and 
the ultimate consequences of it; innumerable 
allusions to the melting pot, and thus and 
so. This present war situation has proved 
specifically what unprejudiced observers 
have known fora long time—the truth that 
though this country may be a melting pot 
a good deal of the material that goes into 
the pot does not melt. That a good deal of 
it does melt only makes the nonfused 
elements stand out in bolder relief. There 
are certain sections of this country, par- 
ticularly in some of the larger cities, where 
percentages of the foreign-born population 
are as foreign to all that is American as those 
percentages were before they took ship for 
these shores. 


The Party of the Discontented 


I shall have occasion to refer to that 
phase of our nationality later in this article. 
The points I want to assert here are that 
this nonfused foreign element is easily sus- 
ceptible to any and all movements that 
seek to overturn existing things, and that 
recruits to the I. W. W. and other similar 
organizations are readily found among 
these people. Also, their own leaders of 
thought and action are in many cases ex- 
treme radicals, and the propaganda of these 
men is anti-American as well as anti almost 
everything else. It is not my intention to 
make this statement broadly inclusive. 
There is ample evidence on every hand and 
in every center of foreign-born population 
of a concrete understanding of American- 
ism and a complete loyalty to our institu- 
tions. What is lacking is that Americaniza- 
tion that includes them all. The melting 
pot has not melted every element cast into 
it. Perhaps the fires have not yet burned 
long enough. Perhaps the ultimate result 
will be a complete fusion. I do not intend 
to argue that. My point is that at present 
in cities like New York, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago and other centers where 
immigrants have flocked in large numbers 
there exists a certain proportion of foreign- 
born men who, because they have not as- 
similated Americanism or do not want to 
assimilate it, are being used for ulterior 
purposes by leaders who are anti-American, 
either theoretically or actually. 

The most convenient medium for the 
making of such protest as is required by the 
circumstances always is the Socialist Party. 


i | Socialism struggles along in this country 
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with many nonsocialistic sins piled on its | 
shoulders. When the savage orator, polit- 
ical or economic, and the average leader 
writer refers to socialism he uses the term 
in its most offensive sense. In our ordinary 
usage socialism is confounded with anarchy, _ 
and anarchy is always synonymous with» 
force. The real trouble with socialism in | 
this country is that there are too many | 
Socialists and not enough socialism. Each > 
Socialist.is his own particular kind of So- | 
cialist, and not many of them can define | 
their terms. 

Always socialism has been the refuge of 
the theorist, and always socialism in a po- | 
litical sense has been used as the medium 
for protest. The political strength or lack | 
of strength of the party never is concretely 
shown, for in most elections when there are 
Socialist candidates the dissatisfied in all | 
other parties, the disgruntled, vote the So- 
cialist ticket as a medium for registering 
their protest. That was so in the recent 
mayoralty election in New York, where | 
Hillquit received 141,739 votes and 3589 
soldier votes out of a total civilian and sol- | 
dier vote of, roundly, 670,000; and it was 
so in the recent senatorial election in Wis- 
consin, where Berger received a hundred 
thousand votes. This has been shown — 
again and again in local and other elections | 
in many parts of the country. 


Unassimilated Foreigners 


Wherefore, whether socialism deserves | 
the onus or not, it is held to be an instru- | 
ment in such opposition as I am discussing, | 
and it attracts to itself many of the ele- 
ments that are potentially Bolshevik, as I 
am using the term, particularly foreign- 
born elements; and indeed in its larger | 
manifestations the Socialist Party, as I 
shall show presently, is an alien party, not | 
American except in the persons of a certain 
small proportion of its spokesmen. Organ- 
ized labor in this country—and particularly 
the American Federation of Labor—is di- | 
rectly opposed to Socialism, whereas organ- | 
ized labor in most other countries is directly © 
socialistic, and directly political in its wider | 
scope. Therefore the natural line of affilia- | 
tion in these times is between the I. W. W. 
and similar organizations and the sort of | 
socialism that is used for protest also. } 

I am well aware that this statement will | 
cause Socialist protest, but it is the fact, 
nevertheless, in the present circumstances. | 
The socialism that is displayed politically | 
in this country at the present time is not 
the socialism that has attracted many | 
Americans to its principles, but a socialism | 
that is largely supported by the foreign- | 
born population in this country and that | 
is largely used as a protest against and a | 
menace to our present institutions, 

So far as organized labor is concerned 
there is a constant conflict between social- | 
ism or, to put it more definitely, radicalism 
of the extreme type and the present con- | 
servative leadership. Many radicals have 
worked their way into the larger labor or- 
ganizations and are spreading their doc 
trines, especially in the Far West, but the | 
older leaders are still in control and proba- | 
bly will remain in control. Most of thesé 
radicals are foreign-born. When you come 
to reckon it up, the great bulk of the men | 
who are active in their various ways in 
fomenting disorder and preaching a millen- 
nium that shall come through the separa- | 
tion of all property from those who own it — 
now and the conferring of that property on 
those who are demanding it without the — 
unpleasant recourse of having to work to get 
it—the great bulk of these men are foreign- | 
born. In the large sense most of our trou- 
bles of this sort have been imported from 
Europe, anyhow. The melting pot hasn't 
done its job thoroughly. ( 

An analysis of the vote cast in New York | 
for Hillquit, made by Dr. Harry Best, gives 
interesting and conclusive support of this | 
contention. Doctor Best, in making his an- 
alysis, used the figures of ‘the latest national | 
census and the latest New York census in 
determining percentages of population in 
the districts where Hillquit received the 
great bulk of his vote. It was found that 
the Hillquit vote in New York last No- 
vember—which was an anti-war vote, a vote 
of opposition, a non-American vote—came 
from comparatively restricted districts in | 
the city, and that these districts are pre- 
dominatingly and overwhelmingly alien in — 
population—nonmelted, nonassimilated, — 

Hillquit had pluralities in 335 election | 
districts, of which 129 were in Manhattan, _ 
107 in Brooklyn, 96 in the Bronx and three | 


(Concluded on Page 45) ag 
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| When Your Pree Break 
—=| Pat On Vulcan ;—— 


Wherever You Are; Whatever The Car: 
A Sturdy Vulcan Is Near To Replace It. 


ears, and from a modest start, has grown 
the largest exclusive leaf-spring replace- 
ment business in the world. The general need 
for a good spring of dependable quality at 
a moderate price, made this possible. 


VY seats, SPRINGS have been on the market twelve 
vA 


2000 Dealers 


This is the approximate number 
of dealers, garages, etc., where Vulcan 
Springs are sold,and service given. When 
a spring breaks, regardless of where you are, 
you will find the Vulcan Service Sign within a 
reasonable distance, for in twelve years it has come 
to bea Universal Service. Look For This Sign. 


The spring breakage in America’s five 
million passenger cars and trucks is 
a large aggregate, for most springs 

are subjected to intense punish- 
ment, but a large proportion 
of these are now perma- 

nently replaced by 
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VULCAN SPRINGS all’ 
ll! 

Their worth is al 
proved under a al 
every condition = WO A BID 
of road and 2 oe ai | 
load. The Replacement Spring al 
They make There’s a special Vulcan for every standard make of car; an exact duplicate of those : iH 
good be your car is now equipped with. Live dealers carry a full assortment for all popular cars. A ! 
cause they iy ° Well informed and experi- TO DEALERS ' : 
S Si Bi 

Vulcan Quallity® enced experts in the trade Bedtrs Wali Ts Sack Vucon | 

consider Vulcan quality and service as beyond dispute. And Discount Sheet Upon Request. F tf 

ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT VULCAN Hl 
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FACTORY BRANCHES 


St. Louis, Missouri . 1402 Chestnut Street 
Minneapolis, Minn. . 1024 Hennepin Avenue 


Dallas, Texas . . 209 South Houston Street 
Reading, Pa. . . 538 Franklin Street 
Sumter, S.C. ah 29 Caldwell Street 


_/ENAINS 


RICHMOND .INDIANA. 
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The Everlastic Roofings are all low in price and eco- 
nomical to lay. ‘They are made of high-grade water- 
proofing materials and are fire-resisting. They give — 

unusual service for the money expended. 


Below follows a brief description of each, which will give you 
some idea of what the Everlastic line is like. Don’t fail to 
read it—and more important, don’t fail to see this famous line 
at your dealer’s the next time you call there. 


For Every Kind of 
Steep-Roofed Building— 


The name ‘‘Barrett’’ is known wherever roofing and roofing- 
materials are used. Millions of buildings in all sections of this 
great country are today protected from the elements by roofs 
which bear our name, and we stand back of every one. 


Our most famous product in this line is Barrett Specification 
Roofs. They cover most of the large, permanent, flat-roofed struc- 
tures of America. 


Equally satisfactory in 7s field is our Everlastic System of 
Roofings, for steep-roofed buildings of every kind, including 
residences, garages, factories, and farm-buildings. 


The Everlastic System includes roll-roofings in the popular 
“rubber” type, or with a beautiful crushed-slate surface in 
either red or green. Also individual and strip shingles, slate- 
covered, in colors. 
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Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing 


This is our most popular line and thousands 
upon thousands of buildings all over the 
country are protected from wind and weather 
by Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing. It is tough, 
pliable, elastic, durable, and very low in price. 
It is also easy to lay, no skilled labor being 
required. Nails and cement are included in 
each roll. 


Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing 


This is the most beautiful and durable roll 
roofing made. It is manufactured of the 
same materials as Everlastic “Rubber” Roof- 
ing but has a beautiful surface of real crushed 
slate, either red or green. The slate not only 
makes a very handsome roof but one that is 
fire-resisting and very durable. 


BOOKLET FREE 


New York Chicago 
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be “jee U. Company Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis 
g, Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 
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Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


This is the newest thing in roofing, being — 


Jour shingles in one. When laid they look 


exactly like individual shingles and make a 
roof worthy of your very best buildings. Be- 
ing four shingles in one, they save a great _ 
deal of time in laying and require fewer nails. 
Red or green slate surface. - a 


Everlastic Tylike Shingles 


These are made of the same material as the 
Slate-Surfaced Roofing (red or green) men- 
tioned above, but come in-individual shingles. 
The finished roof is far more beautiful than 
one of ordinary shingles and, in addition, 
Tylike Shingles are fire-proof and cost less 
per year of service. 


Write for booklet describing these roofings and also 
other Barrett Specialties that you constantly need. 
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(Concluded from Page 42) 
in Queens, or about one-seventh of all the 
election districts in the greater city. Prac- 
tically, as the complete election returns 
show, the Hillquit vote came from five sec- 
tions of the city, where the vote was almost 
solid for him. Of the 335 districts giving 
-Hillquit a plurality 213 gave him a major- 
ity as well. ; 

‘Now then, in these sections of New York 
where Hillquit had this great strength—on 
an anti-war platform, remember—there 
live twenty-seven and nine-tenths per cent 
of the total population of the city. Witha 
normal distribution of population that 
would be the percentage for the nationali- 
ties which have largest representation in 
New York. Instead, it is found that in 
these sections the percentages of nation- 
alities are as follows: Austrians, 57.6 per 
cent; Hungarians, 41.3 per cent; Ruma- 
nians, 70 per cent; Russians, 60.8 per cent; 

_ Germans, 23.1 per cent; Italians, 14.6 per 
cent; and Irish, 12 per cent. These per- 
centages show how the people of foreign 
origin congregate in these Hillquit sections. 

Further, in the districts where Hillquit’s 
| vote centered these percentages of the peo- 
_ ple who voted for Hillquit prevailed: Rus- 
sians, 26.3 per cent; Austrians, 12.6 per 
cent; Germans, 10.6 per cent; Hungarians, 
3.4 per cent; Italians, 5.9 per cent; Irish, 
5.2 per cent; other foreign populations, 22 
percent. There are 13.2 per cent of native 
_ Americans in the sections of New York 
that went almost solidly for Hillquit. 

As will be seen, the main support for Hill- 
quit came from these racial groups, from 
persons who were born or whose parents 
were born in Eastern Europe. Of course the 
vote for Hillquit comprises only that por- 
tion of the population that is naturalized, 
| and that means not all of the foreigners of 
voting age by a large number. However, 

the fact is that these entire sections, pre- 
‘dominated by alien-born, were strongly in 
support of Hillquit and his anti-war and 
anti-American platform—almost entirely, 
in fact, thus showing the sympathies of this 
_ class of New York’s population, even when 
those sympathies could not be made en- 
_ tirely effective by power to vote. 
It is quite probable that if the vote 
Berger received in Wisconsin both in the 
| primaries and at the election could be thus 
analyzed, similar conditions would be 
shown; though it is likely that the vote of 
German extraction would figure to a greater 
|per cent. Thus these concrete examples 
demonstrate the truth of the contention 
that this nonfused element of our popula- 
tion provides its large share of the menace 
which is under discussion. Also, these ex- 
‘amples show that the Socialist Party as such 
is non-American before it is anything else. 


The Minority Will Not Rule 


There are five and a half million people in 
the United States who cannot read or write 
the language of this country, and many 
of these make no effort to learn to read or 
_writeit. More than a million and a half of 
these are not foreign-born but are native- 
born. Taking these, with the larger number 
of millions who, speaking the language to 
some extent, are in effect as foreign in their 
_sympathies as if they retained all their 
former tendencies, we have an element in 
our population that is particularly suscept- 
ible to propaganda that has for its incentive 
the very ends which all these elements I 
have described here are working for, either 
directly or indirectly—the coalition of all 
\the discordances into one great discord- 
_ance—a Bolshevik movement, bearing in 
mind that I use the term as descriptive and 
_ not as definitive. 

In making conclusions we must not over- 
look the fact that this discontent, as typed 
in'their various manners and by and with 
the aid of these various elements, is of 
longer standing than the war period. We 
saw it at Bayonne, at Lynn, at Paterson, at 
, Butte, at Youngstown, at Bisbee and in 
many other places. Ina social organization 
| such as ours such demonstrations are inev- 
itable. They become ominous when they 
have even a loosely correlated cause. The 
attempt now is to correlate this cause so it 
shall have the same meaning in the Far 
West as in the Middle West and in the 
East—to nationalize it instead of allowing 
each locality to assert itself sporadically. 
That is what much of this various dem- 
onstration means—this organization of 
Various leagues, sections, groups; this con- 
tinued persistence of the I. W. W.; this 
covert propaganda against the present eco- 
nomic, social and political status. 
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But—and here is the main considera- 
tion—whatever adventures in radicalism 
we may take—and those adventures may 
be predicted with considerable assurance 
on the basis of the present-day thought of 
the men who will do most to bring them 
about— whatever adventures we may 
make in radicalism will be well-considered 
adventures, sane adventures, and not revo- 
lutionary adventures. There are a hundred 
million people in the United States. If ten 
million of them, say, which is an exorbitant 
percentage, could be influenced by these 
various disturbers the remaining ninety 
million would soon see to it that there was 
an end to their attempts to dominate. 

~The reason for that is as simple as it will 
be effective. It is this: Here is a country 
where every man’s chance for himself is 
limited by his own endeavors, and where 
every man’s opportunity is greater than in 
any other country in the world. Here is a 
country where there are no class or landed 
inhibitions. Here is a country where there 
is no peasantry. Here is a country where 
there is a wider popular education than else- 
where. Here is a country where there has 
begun to grow asense of nationality that will 
presently have its great part in making us a 
closely knit nation instead of a polyglot 
assemblage of all the peoples of the earth. 


A More Closely Knit Nation 


Also here is a country where there is a 
saving grace of common sense. We may 
not think it. It may seem at times as if we 
were rushing to our own destruction, but 
we are not. Each community has its ex- 
emplars of that great American character- 
istic, horse sense; and each community 
will exert that horse sense at the crucial 
moment. There is a widespread depreca- 
tion of this American attribute even among 
Americans themselves who see evidences 
here and there and frequently of »what 
seems to be a tendency to loose and rattle- 
brained thinking, of carelessness, of eager- 
ness for the material that overshadows all 
proper conception of duty to the nation; 


-but those fears, however well founded they 


seem to be on the evidences of the moment, 
fail to take into consideration the great 
basic fact that the average American can 
do more for himself than the average citi- 
zen of any other country whatsoever, and 
that this known fact, known and proved in 
every community in this country, is the 
solid foundation on which this nation rests. 
We may run off after alluring theories to 
some degree, but not far enough to relin- 
quish our own opportunities and our own 
chances for success. 

If we were to put it on no higher ground 
than that—the opportunity for material 
prosperity that exists—a sufficient argu- 
ment would be presented to show that all 
these disturbers, of either the indirect or 
the direct type, are wasting their time. 
There is a higher ground, however, a ground 
that the very war that has accelerated 
these various movements among our in- 
trinsically anti-American elements has also 
made more evident. That is this: A great 
emeigency is welding together a great 
people. No matter what the professional 
or the amateur critics may say, this war is 
making a nation out of the United States in 
the way that it never was a nation before. 
After several trips among the people, and 
particularly after this latest trip among 
them, I am of the firm conviction that in 
spite of delinquencies in the conduct of our 
war, in spite of mistakes, in spite of all the 
discouraging things connected with the 
war, the people are closer together than 
they ever were, are more like a homogene- 
ous nation, are more nationalized; and 
that by the end of the war we shall have a 
closely knit country instead of the sprawl- 
ing, disjointed country we formerly had. 

Instead of this ill-conceived and theoret- 
ically as well as physically promoted dis- 
order to bring about a change in our social 
and economic affairs we shall see a liberal 
movement that shall have for its object the 
exercise of political and governmental func- 
tions of a remedial nature by those whose 
conditions demand redress. 


There may be a political overturning, 


but there will be no disruption of govern- 
ment. It is well within bounds to say that 
what must be done can be done only by a 
realignment of our political parties, leaving 
on one side those who hold frantically to 
the thought that anything that is radical 


spellsruin, and on the other those, whoarein | 


a majority, who welcome a sane liberalism 
as a solution of many of our political and 
economic and social ills. 
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A battery for 
every model and 
make of car. 


The Storage Battery 
with the exclusive 
machine pasted plates. 


—— 


U_ S LIGHT & HEAT CORPORATION 
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OUR USL service 
station maintains a 
stock of parts to repair 
your battery regardless of 
its make. 
It is a pont of pride with USL 


service stations that they can repair 
batteries pronounced hopeless by others, 
and guarantee their satisfac- 
tory operation. 


U S LIGHT & HEAT CORPORATION 


Factory: Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


BRANCHES: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Detroit, 
Kansas City, Washington, D.C. 
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Up 
¥% 


FREE—50c 


Battery Book 


The “Black Mystery 
Box Explained,” a text 
book on the storage 
battery, used by schools 
and colleges. It will be 
sent you free if you 
mention the make and 
model of your car. 
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“Ri PinneviAuto Glove. 


Grinnell Gloves for 
Every Purpose 


For motoring, for dress or street wear, for work of any sort, 
for all kinds of weather—there is a GRINNELL Glove that will 
give you the fullest measure of service and satisfaction. 


GRINNELL GLOVES for sixty years, have found increasing 
favor with discriminating people. Grinnell Coltskin Gloves are 
washable in water or gasoline and guaranteed not to peel, 
crack, shrink or harden. Dry out soft and pliable. 

There are six hundred styles.of men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s wear—for every purpose or need—and all of them 
unusually serviceable, good looking, comfortable gloves. 

Despite the world-wide leather shortage, we maintain the 


famous Grinnell quality. Insist upon the genuine Grinnell. 
Look for the name Grinnell —it’s there for your protection. 


Write for our new 1918 Style Book. Ask your 
Style Book FREE dealer to.show you the Grinnell “Bi-Plane.” If 
he does not have it in stock send us his name, state size of glove you wear 
and we will send a pair for your inspection, charges prepaid. 


MORRISON-RICKER MFG. CO., 25 Broad St., Grinnell, Iowa, U.S.A. 
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Vaporizes Gasoline! 


Results Guaranteed— 
(1) Wonderfully Increased Mileage 
(2) Smoother Running Car at All Speeds 
(3) Carbon Greatly Reduced 
(4) Greater Horsepower 


The poor grade, low-test gasoline of today is responsible for your low mileage. 
That is because it only partly vaporizes. Only vaporized gasoline produces actual 
mileage. The rest is unconsumed fuel—waste—producer of trouble-making carbon. 

But, no matter what grade of gasoline you use, every atom of it can be 
completely vaporized and so transformed into clean, hard-hitting, more-mile-producing 
power—guaranteed. 

This has been demonstrated over a period of years on thousands of cars of many 
makes by means of the Wilmo Manifold, which utilizes the heat of the exhaust to 
superheat and completely vaporize the incoming mixture. 

Official A. A. A. tests show a mileage increase of 42% to 54% as a direct result 
of Wilmo efficiency. Hundreds of users are getting even more. Write for these 
test reports and for the voluntary testimony of Wilmo users. 


Besides wonderfully increasing mileage, the Wilmo Manifold greatly lessens 
vibration and reduces engine-destroying carbon. ‘Thus at the cost of but a few 
dollars the Wilmo provides a gasoline efficiency which manufacturers of high-priced 
cars have spent fortunes to attain. 


You can apply the Wilmo in a few minutes. Once installed it becomes a 
permanent part of the engine. No holes to bore. No loose parts. Nothing to watch. 


Simple as A-B-C 


The Wilmo Manifold is a 
simple casting, combining 
in one piece the exhaust 
pipe and intake manifold. 

(1) Air and gas pass into mixing 
chamber in regular way. 

(2) Exhaust from cylinders heats 
dividing wall (3). 

(3) Hot dividing wall between 
exhaust and intake cham- 
bers of Manifold. 

(4) One of intake portholes at 
which the gasoline is super- 
heated and completely va- 
porized by heat from hot 
dividing wall (3). 

(5) Outlet to muffler through 
which exhaust gas passes, 
free from carbon. 

(6) One of bolt holes for quick 
installing. 


With a Wilmo you will experience a 
new riding comfort and a new pocket 
economy. In a single season it will pay 
for itself many times over in increased 
mileage alone. Thousands have proved it. 


With a Wilmo your engine will be- 
come wonderfully flexible. You will get 
a quicker, snappier start, especially in 
cold weather. Every drop of gasoline 
will do full duty because vaporized! 


Order Now. If your dealer is not supplied, order direct, giving 
model and make of your car and your dealer’s name. Having 


a Wilmo means securing all the mileage that is now doubly 
yours by right of price and cost of waste. 


Present Sizes and Prices 


BOR Model Toi. sv coriu sie Piatt meee $79.50." = Saxon 6=-2016.,. steerer eae enteiers ccna $11.50 
Maxwell. 25—19 16-1775 rs cates «oe ce ets 10.00." Overland 807)... FAG. ceoreean ae eeee 15.00 
Btick 4—34-—35', <5 Ee. ent See. Gee See 10.00 Oakland 6232—1910=1'7:Sen iio stecis cyanea 15.00 
Overland 59-69-79-81283..5 2.00). .delk.c csc beh ui 11.50 Buick 6—D44-45.55. lik. ative obi aeeeicnea 17.50 
Studebaker 1'7=18-4:, 2... ic een ts tance 11.50 Studebaker 17-18-67 ig). ancigsasiece enn shines 17.50 


THE WHITTIER COMPANY, 2332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
DEALERS: If Your Jobber Cannot Supply You, Write Direct, Giving His Name. 
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Truly precedent and tradition may give 
way at a time of supreme necessity; and 
even so vigorous a personality as Mr. Mc- 
Adoo may be sidetracked by the Demo- 
cratic Party for future use while a demand 
is insistently proclaimed that Mr. Wilson 
make the race once more. Any situation 
that would make it seem necessary for the 
Democrats to urge the continuation of Mr. 
Wilson for a third term would be more 
compelling than the prestige of Mr. Mc- 
Adoo or the wishes of Mr. Wilson. Prob- 
ably if Mr. Wilson were consulted to-day 
he would say that he had never given the 
subject serious thought, and that so far as 
personal desires were concerned he would 
much prefer to end his term in 1920 rather 
than to be given a third period of toil and 
strain at the age of sixty-four. 

On the assumption, however, that: the 
war will have ended, or that reconstruction 
at least will have begun, an utter unwilling- 
ness on the part of Mr. Wilson to continue 
in the presidency could easily lead to the 
nomination of Mr. McAdoo without so 
much as a whisper from the present leader 
of the party. The secretary of the treasury 
is himself well known to the rank and file 
of the Democratic leaders in the various 
states. He was vice chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee in 1912, and 
during his term of office through the ad- 
ministration of the income tax and customs 
he has had an opportunity to listen to the 
plaudits and protests of Democrats the 
country over. Patronage sometimes makes 
for the dispensers of it as many enemies as 
it does friends, and no one can tell if the 
Democratic organizations in the several 
states will be managed by the many office- 
holders, who through contact. with the 
secretary of the treasury attest that he is 
a capable administrator. 

Naturally there have been some persons 
friendly to the secretary of the treasury 
who have feared an outcry of nepotism. 


But the fact that Mr. McAdoo happened, 


to become related to the President. after 
having risen to a position in public life due 
to his own achievements in business and the 
assistance rendered Mr. Wilson in a polit- 
ical way in the campaign of 1912 is not 
going to militate against him so far as 
Democratic confidence is concerned. It 
has nothing to do with, the vital question 
of whether Mr. McAdoo is an experienced 
and able executive. William Gibbs McAdoo 
will win or lose the nomination in 1920, and 
if nominated will win or lose the election, 
entirely on the issue of whether he repre- 
sents the ideals of America and can put into 
execution effectively the policies, domestic 
and foreign, on which at the time our public 
opinion will have definitely crystallized. 
Mr. McAdoo will be chosen or not on the 
basis of his record in public affairs. He 
would deserve nothing more and he will 
get nothing less. 


No Geographical Alibi 


Next comes Newton Diehl Baker, secre- 
tary of war. He is a political personality, 
whether he wills it or not. Nor can he 
offer any geographical alibi, for he hails 
from Ohio, a state renowned for its fre- 
quent contributions to the White House. 
Back in Mr. Baker’s mind, when he made 
his remarkable record as mayor of Cleve- 
land, was the idea that some day he would 
get into bigger game—Washington. He 
caught the eye of President Wilson while 
the latter was campaigning in 1912. And 
one of the first things that Mr. Wilson did 
after he was elected was to offer Mr. Baker 
a portfolio in the cabinet, something he 
declined because he wanted to see his mayor- 
alty fight through to the finish. 

He was still living in Cleveland waiting for 
the lightning to strike when. Secretary Gar- 
rison resigned and Opportunity beckoned. 

When war broke out it is fair to say that 
Newton Baker’s stock was quite high in 
Washington. The War Department’s prob- 
lems had not been very perplexing and the 

‘military organization of the Pershing expe- 
dition was very wellexecuted. Things broke 
well for the secretary of war in the first 
months of the war, and on every side went 
out the impression that the secretary was 
making a finejrecord. Whenever that-kind 
of an opinion begins to get noised about in 
Washington concerning anybody it is time 
to look for something—an overzealous press 
agent or sycophants seeking favor or a can- 
didacy. 


_ in the job he holds before he can. deserve 


to amend the Constitution of the United 


, May 11,191 


21920 


But what more natural thought for Mr, 
Baker to think than if things people said 


about him were so, if indeed he was measur. _ 
ing up to his,job, he might be rewarded in _ 
1920, with the nomination for the presi- _ 
dency? As a campaigner in Ohio he was _ 
effective... As a speech maker particularly — 
he is endowed with the same fluency of 
speech and eloquence of thought that helped 
Mr. Wilson up the rungs of political pres- 
tige. Soon the ruction over the War. De- 
partment came; criticism bombarded the 
secretary himself. And the politically 
minded were turned from their thoughts of 
whether or not Newton Baker would make 
a good presidential candidate to thoughts — 
of whether he was actually making a g 
secretary of war. ‘ 
Which brings one back to the stan 
outlined above. A man must make good 


another, though there is no law or prohibi- | 
tion against keeping his eyes on promotion 
if that means stimulus to him. - 
, j cle 

Mr. Hoover's Political Assets _. 

The truth is that Secretary Baker ‘is 

shrewd enough to know that his political 
fortunes will be made or unmade by his 
record in the secretaryship of war. The job 
in the War Department is overwhelming, 
It must be done well for the country’s sake 
first, and the country will take care of the 


man who has done it well. Friends of 
Secretary Baker worried for a,while lest 


campaign forthe nomination. | |. 
There are, indeed, some points of resem: 
blance between the secretary. of war. and 
the President. Not long after Mr.- Ba 
talked _in Boston some time ago a lead 


expression.’ “3 
True it is that Mr. Baker’s philosophy « 
Democracy is thoroughly -Wilsonian—doe 
trines, phrases and all. He has an acqui 
tive mind and a manner of expression t 
pleases the President. There is a warm — 
friendship between.the two—the friendship — 
that springs from the pride of ‘the father 
who sees a son growing up very much like 
himself. .: q 
Of the capable men in the cabinet the 
name of David Franklin Houston, secre- 
tary of agriculture, comes to the fore 
usually in gatherings Wilsonian. He is a 
level-headed citizen reputed to have given 
the President on occasion some valuabl 
counsel. But he is of a retiring disposition, 
not given to self-expression. His work is 


for a lifetime. And it is an open secret, 
too, that he was once considered by Mr. 
Wilson for the secretaryship of state. 
Unfortunately men of his type do nol 
inspire national committeemen and state 
chairmen. He doesn’t popularize, so t 
speak. In that ideal state where sheer 
ability is the standard of competition he 
might stand a good chance, but in the 
politics of to-day he is handicapped by his 
own modesty. of 
Hardly a discussion that hasn’t sug- 
gested Franklin Knight Lane, secretary ot 
the interior, as a man of the vision ai 
broad experience needed for chief executivi 
A splendid candidate he would be—but he 
cannot. be. He was born in Canada, and 
to make him President we would have 


States.. The same thing would have to be 
(Continued on Page 49) 
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Which Rear Axle—and Why? 


The most authoritative statistics prove the growing use of internal gear 
drive for motor trucks. Just as internal gear drive, generally, has developed 
with such steadiness, so Torbensen Drive has become the recognized leader 
of internal gear drives. Imagine the parts shown here, put together as the 
arrows indicate. Then you have Torbensen Internal Gear Drive. 


It is an exceptionally simple rear axledrive. Its simplest part—and the part that has con- 
tributed most to the Torbensen success—is the strong, forged-steel I-Beam, shown below. 


This I-Beam is the load carrier. Its construction makes it extra strong, though very 
I-Beam 


light in weight. The same time-tried engineering experience that has made the 
standard for front axles, dictated an I-Beam for the rear. 


We patented this I-Beam. We have protected it completely. No other rear axle 
i drive has or can have it. It is the outstanding feature of Torbensen Drive—the one form 
Bey Gif ae of internal gear application to rear axles that cannot be imitated. It is the backbone of 
GG 4 Torbensen Drive—the foremost reason for its leadership. 
: This I-Beam makes Torbensen Drive strong and secure under any and all service 
conditions. Its great strength—its absolute reliability —makes possible our generous 
Gold Bond Guarantee. 

Any Torbensen-equipped truck provides you with 
our written guarantee of honest rear axle service. 


arty 
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Torbensen Drive is made to | 
last. EveryownergetsaGOLD = 
BOND GUARANTEE that the 
I-Beam axle and spindles will 
last as long as the truck, and the 


internal gears at least two years. 


THE TORBENSEN AXLE CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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This I-Beam member takes all the load in Torben- 
sen Drive. It has nothing whatever to do with 
driving. This makes Torbensen Drive last long. 
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The differential, jack shaft | 


and internal gears do all the 
driving. They have nothing — 
to do with load carrying. 
This relieves the driving 
parts of all carrying strains. 
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The differential housing fits 
into the expanded-centre of 
the I-Beam. It is held se- 
curely in place by:a patented 
shoulderengagement. Allthe 
parts are joined in practically 
perfect, permanentalignment. 
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ie 25th Successful Year 
(1893-1918) 


build 
America’s Greatest Light Twelve 


ERE is the only twelve backed by a quarter-century’s 
automobile building experience—for Haynes experience 
is without parallel. Over two years ago this Haynes won its 
spurs as America’s Greatest Light Twelve. 
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LIGHT TWELVE 
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Its valve-in-head engine liberates 
seventy horse-power. It drowsily loiters 
in high gear—or with breathless pick-up 
outstrips the wind. Numerous speed- 
way victories testify to its fleetness. 


It smoothly slides up hills of Pitts- 


The spark advances and retards 
automatically as speeds vary in city 
driving. Thermostatic control regu- 
lates engine temperature. High oil 
pressure provides efficient lubrication 
at swiftest gaits. Connecting rod bear- 


WED 


ings and main crankshaft bearings are 
die-cast with bronze backs, insurin 
through mud and sand that boast : & 


= (Ii INT NURIW 
impassability. Thus are men drivers long life and continued smoothness. \ | Mn VN \ 


wont to praise it. Upkeep is moderate. Gasoline gives \q PR \ Si ll \ . 


liberal mileages. The cord tires go TSW NE SISTING 
long distances due to the smooth- 
running engines, generous springs, 


roaching corners, darts ahead to seize 
P 1s ae Hartford shock absorbers, balance and 
an opening—with never a shift from 7. 
light weight. 


“high.” This alert throttle response 

inspires women drivers with the fullest The engine is simple and accessible 

confidence while sparing them exertion. .—famous Haynes characteristics. 
paring y 


burgh steepness. It steadily plows 


Or it docilely behaves upon con- 
gested avenues—idles down on ap- 


SSS 
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Haynes dealers cordially invite inspection. A beautiful catalog on request. 
THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 40 S. Main St., Kokomo, Ind., U.S. A. 
HAYNES “‘LIGHT SIXES’’—Five and 7- HAYNES “‘LIGHT TWELVES’’—Seven- 


passenger Open Cars, 4-passenger ‘“Four- passenger Open Cars, 4-passenger ‘‘Four- 
dore’”’ Roadsters, Sedans, Coupés, Town Cars. dore” Roadsters, Sedans, Coupés, Town Cars. 
(Wood wheels, fabric tires.) (Wire wheels, cord tires.) 


Typical of the equipment are duplicate speedom- 
eter, clock and lamp above the parcel compart- 
ment in the American walnut tonneau cowl panel, 
duplex head-lamps, wire wheels and Johnston 
plate glass windows. Rich Haynes blue adds 
distinction to the unusually well-shaped body. 


DS 


| (Continued from Page 46) 
done for William Bauchop Wilson, secre- 
tary of labor, who was _ born in Scotland. 
And Messrs. Gregory, Burleson and Dan- 
iels might as well have been born abroad, 
for they hail from the South, whither the 
. Democratic Party nowadays doesn’t go for 
its candidates; not, mind you, because of 
_any prejudice— Woodrow Wilson was born 
_in Virginia—but because political tradition 
dictates that the candidate must come 
from a pivotal state with a big electoral 
vote, which he can be depended upon to 
carry. : i 
Such is the Democratic material for the 
1920 fight, though here and there out in the 
_ states are governors who think quite well of 
themselves, and in Washington live two or 
three Democratic senators who imagine 


they are lineal descendants of Jefferson. 


But the fact that thereis really a dearth of 
| eandidates in the Democratic Party doesn’t 
mean that the shortage extends to the 
Republican Party. Reputations sometimes 
are easier made by the minority, who 
criticize and find fault, than by members of 
the majority party, who not only are vested 
with the responsibility but are always on 
the defensive. 

War, however, imposes a joint responsi- 
bility on political parties which makes 
_things somewhat different. And inside the 

executive branch of the Government are 


| Republicans actually discharging important 


functions. Take, for instance, Herbert 
Hoover, food administrator, whom many 
| Democrats think must be looking hope- 
fully toward 1920 for the Republican 
_nomination, being of the type that might 
commend itself to big business. He knows 


something of war problems from first-hand 


experience, is a splendid executive, “an 
indefatigable worker and a man of large 
| business affairs. He is rather blunt and 


| direct in his ways and quick of decision, 


regardless of the consequences to himself. 
Had he possessed qualities of political flexi- 
bility he might not have struck out right 


_and left, unmindful of farmer vote or baker 


vote or any other kind of vote. He has a 
large organization in the Food Administra- 
tion which reaches into every state, county, 
city and town which politically saturated 
Democrats think could make a nice little 
nucleus after the war. But politics has 
never drafted men like Hoover before. His 
job means an accumulation of political 
-antagonisms. And whether they will be- 
_cloud his record when his work is done 
| gives him no visible concern. Wherein he 
_ proves his wisdom. 

There is another Californian, Hiram 
-Johnson by name, at whom Washington 
never glances except with the thought that 
1920 will see him a big factor in the contest 
‘for the Republican nomination. He is like 
unto an army in reserve—his greatest work 
_is yet to be done. Senator Johnson is a 
|radical—and a bit impatient with the 
' leisurely ways in which the Senate conducts 
itself. For a new member he has been 
decidedly active. He has lost few oppor- 
tunities to say emphatic sayings on the 
excess-profits tax and kindred doctrines. 
He is a practical politician and an astute 
| one, courageous and fearless. And he makes 
a very effective speech. Washington hasn’t 
had any real opportunity to make up its 
mind whether Senator Johnson would 
| make as good an executive as he has been 

an advocate. Certainly he can rely on his 
record in California to help him answer 
doubts on that question. 


‘What of the Colonel 


Nominations, however, do not always 
depend upon such meticulous examination 
of a man’s abilities. They depend mostly on 
the personal appeal of the would-be candi- 
| date to the party organizations. Some scars 
no doubt have been left by the Hughes- 
_ Johnson mix-up in California in 1916, but 
considerable respect, too, was acquired on 
the same occasion for Mr. Johnson’s power 
in the progressive West. 

Senator Johnson is outspokenly and pro- 
nouncedly in favor of government owner- 
ship of railways, for instance; which will 
mean that he will fight for the same in the 
party platform of 1920. It may inciden- 
tally have something to do with whether he 
wins the nomination, for much will depend 
on whether the Republican Party will 
embrace that issue. Certainly if William 
Gibbs McAdoo is the candidate of the 
Democrats and makes government reten- 
tion of the roads an issue, Mr. Johnson’s 
views will become quite pertinent in the 
Republican National Convention — and 
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conceivably he might be accepted or re- 
jected according to whether the convention 
thought the public wanted the railroads to 
go back to private owners or stay in the 
hands of Uncle Samuel. 

But there’s still another factor that af- 
fects Senator Johnson’s chances—as well 
perhaps as the chances of anybody else 
whoseeks the Republican nomination. That 
factor is the redoubtable Colonel himself. 
Which brings us to a consideration of what 
our former President has been and is doing 
in the war. His offer to fight in France was 
politely declined by the Democratic Ad- 
ministration, and The Colonel thereupon 
turned to the leadership of an army of 
critics at home. His criticism, he avows, 
is to make the Administration efficient and 
help win the war. If when 1920 comes 
round the war isn’t over and the Colonel 
hasn’t succeeded in making the Democratic 
Administration efficient he may be com- 
pelled to announce that the country’s only 
salvation would be the election of a Repub- 
lican like himself. 

Of the personal appeal of The Colonel 
there is no doubt in the minds of the party 
managers. He typifies, embodies and ex- 
presses militant Republicanism. He has 
the all-important “following” needed as a 
nucleus of political strength in any cam- 
paign for the nomination, and if he is-in 
good health when convention time arrives 
he will be in the fight. But what is much 
more to the point, if the Democrats insist 
on nominating President Wilson for a third 
term The Colonel will feel no compunction 
about running for a third term himself. 
For what difference would there be, tra- 
ditionally speaking, between Mr. Wilson’s 
eight years in the presidency and Mr. 
Roosevelt’s seven? Not enough to make a 
fuss over. Indeed, The Colonel’s candidacy, 
the Democrats figure it, might make it 
easier for them to insist on a third consecu- 
tive term for the President. That’s the way 
the land lies to-day. : 


Possible ‘Men on Horseback’’ 


But in war changes come quickly. And 
not a politician but wonders what celebrity 
the battlefields in France may produce. 
The American people are a nation of hero 
worshipers. Every war has brought forth 
its President. George Washington was a 
product of the Revolutionary War; Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison and Andrew Jackson, 
of the War of 1812; Zachary Taylor, of the 
Mexican War; Grant, Hayes and Garfield, 
of the Civil War; and Roosevelt, of the 
Spanish-American War. The road to the 
White House has been open to privates as 
well as generals who have won fame on the 
battlefield. 
overshadow civilian candidates. 

But there will be this difference in 1920: 
Our economic problems will be tremen- 
dously complex and staggering. Though 
anxious to reward the hero the people could 
not be counted upon to permit an inexperi- 
enced administrator to make a fizzle of af- 
fairs at home, where the broadest kind of 
judgment will be required in reconstruction 
days. For it must not be forgotten that the 
American people will have invested heavily 
in the war and economic readjustments are 
going to appeal to a larger part of the elec- 
torate than ever before in our history. The 
1920 election will mean something specific 
in the lives of the men, women and chil- 
dren of the country—at least both parties 
will not fail to impress upon the people the 
importance of their respective platforms in 
perhaps not the same superficial way that 
“sound money”? caught the popular im- 
agination in ’96 or the ‘‘full dinner pail’’ in 
later days, but with a specific appeal 
emphasizing freedom of opportunity to the 
individual. 

Something of the radical change in our 
political alignment which may be expected 
is outlined by President Wilson himself in 
a rather significant letter addressed recently 
to a dinner of New Jersey Democrats. The 
President’s. own view of the situation—and 
unquestionably he meant 1918 as well as 
1920—is thus expressed: 

“Every sign of these days of war and 
revolutionary change, when economic and 
social forces are being released upon the 
world whose effect no political seer dare 
venture to conjecture, bids us search our 
hearts through and through and make 
them ready for the birth of a new day, a 
day we hope and believe of greater oppor- 
tunity and greater prosperity for the 
average mass of struggling men and women, 
and of greater safety and opportunity for 
children. The old party slogans have lost 


Military heroes may easily , 
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Equiprins THE BIG MAJORITY 


has given Baker-Vawter Company by ten times 
the greatest fund of MACHINE BOOKKEEPING 
experience to utilize upon your installation. 


ERS RAY SIUEAV EST AN EMENT 
ii aE jA\ m™EE y : “= EY: | ! 7 
BINUERSM RAY SIUCAVES SIAN EYIEN I a) 
“We are glad indeed of the opportunity to express our | 
|approval of the satisfaction that the Baker-Vawter 
| Machine Bookkeeping System has Heed THE BIG MAJORITY. Con- 
/ given us,” says The Hyde Park Lum- sult Baker-Vawter Company and in- 


| ber Co., of Cincinnati, whose Baker- sure success for your installation. 
| Vawter Binders are pictured beside White Dest. Mo dither factory: 


3 the Remington Accounting Machine. Benton Harbor, Mich. Holyoke, Mass. 


47 Sales Offices—Consult Phone Book. j 
alesmen Everywhere 5118 | 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


riginators and Manufacturers 


0 
LOOSE LEAF AND STEEL FILING EQUIPMENT 


P When a ten times greater number 
:' of firms, after comparison, chooses 
| one source of supply for equipment it 
| proves the equipment andADVICEfur- 
| nished are the BEST OBTAINABLE. 


0.125 of a series 
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AT YOUR SERVICE IN THE BEST SHOPS 
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‘THe principles of careful buying, of wise 
economy, have become of vast importance 
to the nation. It is significant that with the 
greater insistence on VaLugz, has come the 
greatest demand ever for 
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VALUE -FIRST S 


Naturatiy! Their sensible, pleasing styles, their 
thorough‘tailoring, their tested fabrics, assure good 
looks, perfect fit, long wear. Send for Style Catalogue. 


MicuHaAEts, STERN & Co., Dept. 4, Rochester, N. Y. 


Largest Manufacturers of Rochester-made Clothes. 


“Hoover-ize” 
your 


Oriental Rugs 


GENUINE orientals when 


imported are imbedded - 


with sharp sand and cut nap. 


A. A. Vantine & Co., Lord 
& Taylor, Pushman Bros., 
and other leading rug im- 
porters advise regular use of 
The Hoover—to shake out 
this sand and sweep up this 
loose pile—to keep grit from 
accumulating and thereby 
prevent the cutting of more 
nap—to remove soil and lit- 
ter—tokeepnapstraightened 
andpreservecolorings—and 
to prolong the life of rugs. 
Only The Hoover, because 
of its patented Motor-Driven 
Brush of soft hair, does the 
foregoing besides “‘ vacuum 
cleaning.’’ Noteillustration. 
Heed theexperts. “‘Hoover- 
ize’’ your oriental rugs. 


The HooverSuction Sweeper Co, 
Box 25, New Berlin, O. 


World's Oldest, Largest and Most 


Successful Makers of 


” Electric Cleaners 


$2.50, $4.00, $5.00 and up 


Waterma 


Fountain,Pen 


The International Pen . 


Sold at the Best Stores 
L. E. Waterman Co., 191 Broadway, New York 


Chicago San Francisco 


.n’'s 


Avoid Substitutes 
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their significance and will mean nothing to 
the voter of the future, for the war is certain 
to change the mind of Europe as well as the 
mind of America. 

““Men everywhere are searching demo- 
cratic principles to their hearts in order to 
determine their soundness, their sincerity, 
their adaptability to the real needs of their 
life, and every man with any vision must 
see that the real test of justice and right 
action is presently to come as it never came 
before. The men in the trenches, who have 
been freed from the economic serfdom to 
which some of them had been accustomed, 
will, it is likely, return to their homes witha 
new view and a new impatience of all mere 
political phrases, and will demand real 
thinking and sincere action. 

“The days of political and economic 
reconstruction which are ahead of us no 
man can now definitely assess; but we know 
this, that every program must be shot 
through and through with utter disinterest- 
edness, that no party must try to serve itself, 
but every party must try to serve humanity, 
and that the task is a very practical one, by 
this question, and this question only: Is it 
just, is it for the benefit of the average man, 
without influence or privilege; does it 
embody in real fact the highest conception 
of social justice and of right dealing, with- 
out respect of person or class or particular 
interest? This is a high test. It can be met 
only by those who have genuine sympathy 
with the mass of men and real insight into 
their needs and opportunities and a pur- 
pose which is purged alike of selfish and of 
partisan intention. The party which rises 
to this test will receive the support of the 
people, because it deserves it.” 


Some Vital Issue 


Conceivably lower taxation, and mayhap 
economy in government, will become vital 
issues if the war is over in 1920. Certainly, 
if the war were not in progress to-day, when 
the patriotism of the country is behind any 
income-tax law no matter how crudely 
drawn, it would make Democratic leaders 
uncomfortable even to think what would 
happen to them if they went to the country 
with the present revenue law as part of 
their record; or perhaps some other half- 
baked pieces of legislation that could be 
enumerated along with the aforesaid marvel 
of legislative confusion. 

So if anything is certain at all in our 
politics it is that the election of 1920 will be 
a real election with real issues, not the most 
important of which is likely to be that 
product demanded by the war but hitherto 
unknown to government—efficiency. True 
enough it may be that America is drifting 
into many socialistic practices in the way 
of Federal regulation; but in proportion as 
the grant of authority and power to the 
Federal Government is increased so will 
there be a correspondingly intense and 
widespread demand for proved ability 
before an executive of the national adminis- 
tration is selected to exercise that same 
authority and power. No matter how 
radical or how romantic the candidate is, he 
will have to have something practical to 
offer on which the public can form a pene- 
trating judgment. General Grant was a 
great soldier but a poor executive. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt came out of the Spanish- 
American War a military idol, but he had 
been assistant secretary of the navy be- 
fore he enlisted, and by his term after the 
war as governor of New York he gave 
practical demonstration of his executive 
capacity. 

So, though the traditional “man on 
horseback” is always a possibility the lead- 
ers of both parties feel fairly sure that he 
is not a probability. Certainly the Demo- 
crats are not counting on such a type of 
candidate—not only because they have as- 
pirants at home who have had just the kind 
of executive experience with which a telling 
appeal might be made but because most 
of the high officers in the United States 
Army are of Republican inclination. 

But the war overseas is not the only fight- 
ing that may bring out a new candidate. 
The war in Congress, especially should the 
Republican Party get control of the House 
next fall, may offer opportunities for 
leadership to men now unknown to fame. 
Emergencies and big issues bring out big 
personalities. And a Republican House 
and a Democratic Senate would probably 
bring controversies enough to start the 
1920 presidential contest two years ahead 
of time, just as the upheaval in Congress 
in 1910 started the ball rolling for 1912 
and contributed Champ Clark and Oscar 
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Underwood as serious contenders for the 
Democratic nomination. 

Both the Republican and Democratie 
National Committees realize this. They 
are already organized, ostensibly for the 
congressional elections of this year, but in 
reality they have 1920 in mind. They have 
opened headquarters and keep almost as 
active as if the campaign were already 
begun. Neither sends out purely part’ 
stuff of the old kind. They vie with cad 
other in distributing pamphlets, speeches 
and statements, however, describing the | 
war service of their respective leaders. | 
Nothing that could be construed as favor- | 
ing any man for the presidency in 1920 is | 
affixed to these outgivings, but each party 
is shrewdly drawing attention to the activi- 
ties of prominent Democrats or Republi- | 
cans. 

So long as the competition is continued 
on the basis of doing the utmost for Uncle 
Sam the party rivalry will not hurt but 
help. But just as a large standing army is 
the central fault of militarism, because it 
furnishes the temptation to make war on 
the slightest provocation, just so can po- 
litical and personal organizations be of 
corresponding danger to whole-hearted 
patriotism. The United States is at pres- 
ent more completely organized than it ever 
has been before. Societies and councils 
and associations, governmental and quasi- 
governmental, reach into every state, 
county, city and town. Many were ap- 
pointed by the governors of the states, a 
few of whom selected Republicans or Dem- 
ocrats according to their own political pre- 
dilections and with an eye to the value of — 
those men in future campaigns. Both 
parties have cases of this sort. The political 
instinct was too strong to permit of any- 
thing else. And because of the same 
political viewpoint, Republican local leaders 
do not hesitate every now and then to voice © 
their suspicions about Federal appointments 
that have been made necessary by the war, 
but which embrace city and county or- 
ganizations of potential value in a political 
campaign. So do returning Democrats 
bring back gossip of war-service organiza- 
tions of Republican stripe about which they 
have become apprehensive. Never before 
were there so many units of strength that 
could be converted to political uses with 
the turn of a hand. 


Rewards for the Faithful 


That is what imposes at this time such 
a big responsibility on the men at the top. 
The helpful stimulus of ambition has de 
veloped many an official into a good public 
servant. Somehow to aspire openly to rule 
the nation, if not in 1920, then in 1924 or 
1928, is looked on quite generally as an 
impropriety. Silence is, in such circum- 
stances, the greatest of political virtues. 

And while the candidates or would- 
be candidates or candidates-under-certain- 
circumstances may deny persistently and 
incessantly that they ever had the slightest 
thought of 1920 they cannot always control 
the eagerness of their subordinates and 
friends to get in on the ground floor of a 
presidential candidacy. From these staffs, 
who in so many cases are intrusted with 
power over local organizations, comes most 
of the activity for their esteemed chief- 
tains—and much of the jealousy too. 

Out of the present war unquestionably 
will come many heroes for worship, men 
who will have earned distinction and praise 
at the Front as well as behind the lines. It 
is in the American nature to recognize and 
reward merit. And pursuit of the crown seen 
in the light of a stimulated interest in one’s 
job and the achievement of the public good’ 
never will be condemned. Revealed as an 
overzealous reaching for power, it is bound 
in these times to prove disquieting. In war 
or peace nobody, to paraphrase Lincoln, 
has ever succeeded in putting anything 
over on the American people—for any 
length of time. 

Service at Washington, in the state cap- 
itals, in the counties, cities and towns, 
where hundreds of executive officials are 
dealing with problems of the war, can quite | 
naturally be held up to view in forthcoming | 
elections as deserving of recognition. The 
party organizations not only are intact but 
are being strengthened, notwithstanding 
the war. England and France have both 
been unable to do away entirely with pol- | 
itics. America seems no exception. But 
the people always have their eyes and ears 
open, and the candidates everywhere, high 
and low, would be well advised not to let 
ambition mar their useful toil! 
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Your grocer now 
has SNOW DRIFT 


—or can quickly get it for you 


NOWDRIFT has proved a revelation 

to many good cooks who never realized, 
until they used Snowdrift 4ow white and 
sweet and fresh shortening cou/d be. 

Snowdrift is made of pure vegetable oil 
—and nothing else. It is rich in food value, 
very wholesome and easy to digest. (Use 
a third less than butter, in the same recipe.) 

Snowadrift is beautifully white and creamy 
—not too hard in cold weather nor so soft 
in warm weather that you cannot handle it 
easily. 

But of all its advantages, the chief reason 
that Snowdrift is the choice of good cooks 
who know it, is because Snowdrift 1s 50 sweet 
and fresh. Many and many a woman has 
told us that she has used shortening of one 
kind or another all her life, and never realized 
until she tried Snowdrift that shortening 
could be so fresh and good to eat. 

Snowdrift is not a new shortening. Inthe 
last fifteen years hundreds of thousands of 
good cooks have depended on Snowdrift— 
and nothing but Snowdrift—in those parts 
of the country where Snowdrift was on sale. 
Now a new air-tight can, rea//y air-tight, 
enables us to send Snowdrift everywhere, 
and offer it to housewives everywhere—as 
sweet and fresh as it is when we make it. 

Snowdrift is now packed in net weight two 
pound, four pound and eight pound tins. 
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PERFECTED VALVE-IN-HEAD MOTOA 


OW that sufficient time has elapsed to record 

a verdict on the actual performance of the 
| Nash perfected valve-in-head motor, it is 
evident how thoroughly efficient this motor has 
proved in varied and severe service in all parts 
of the country. -* 2 Asa genuine engineering 
and manufacturing achievement it has fully 
justified its reception. 


The particular convenience and comfort of a high grade sedan for everyday service 
in all seasons is commonly recognized. ‘The Nash Sedan is especially practical 
because of the unusual power and low fuel consumption of its perfected valve-in- 
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VALUE CARS AT UOLUME PRICES 


would go to pieces if British government 
were to withdraw,”’ and they have no wish 
‘toexchange British sovereignty for German, 
‘or to see the country plunged back into the 
chaos from which it has but recently and 
‘with such infinite laborings emerged. 

_ India has an area of 1,802,657 square 
‘miles and a population of about three hun- 
dred and twenty millions—somewhat plus. 
The territory under the British crown is 
1,093,074 square miles, while dotting the 
map here and there throughout the penin- 
‘sula are states under the sovereignty of 
Indian princes which comprise an area of 
709,583 square miles. The population un- 
der Indian rulers is approximately seventy 
| millions, the remainder of the three hundred 
and twenty-odd millions being British 
subjects. 

These are colossal facts, and they should 
‘be borne in mind in all their immensity by 
anyone who wishes to get a vision of what 
a real political upheaval in India might 
‘mean. In comparison with it the Russian 


_ revolution would be as the gambol of lambs 


onan April greensward. Look at it through 
the big end of your field glasses and you 
‘may be able to get a perspective and an 
idea of what England would be up against 
in case the situation ever got out of hand. 
The bulk of the Indian population, some 
two hundred and eighteen millions, is 
Hindu—the cult upon which Mrs. Besant 
has hinged so many admirable adaptations 
and ‘‘theosophistries,’”’ as they are deri- 
sively called by the unbelievers; and the 
number of Hindu deities and objects of 
worship is legion. The Mohammedan re- 
ligion comes next, with about sixty-seven 
million adherents; after which, in the order 
‘of their numerical strength, come Bud- 
dhists, Christians, Sikhs, Jains, Parsis and 
Jews. There are numerous minor faiths 
which claim many thousands of followers, 
while about eleven millions of the people 
are pure animists. And ‘‘what the ani- 
mist worships and seeks by all means to 
influence and conciliate is the shifting and 
shadowy company of unknown powers or 
(mfluences . . . which resides in the pri- 
meyal forest, in the crumbling hills, in the 
tushing river, in the spreading tree; which 
tives its spring to the tiger, its venom to the 
snake; which generates jungle fever and 
walks abroad in the terrible guise of cholera, 
smallpox or murrain.”’ , 
| In the life of the Indian people religion is 
she dominating influence always. The 
oopulation is as heterogeneous as the pop- 
alation of Europe, and languages innumer- 
ible are spoken, but throughout the empire 
nen are given sectarian and never racial 
lesignation. Traveling from one province 
50 another in India is very like traveling 
‘rom one country to another in Europe. 
Jne observes a sharp demarcation in many 
shings. 
| There are dissimilarities in the physical 
characteristics of the people; in language, 
nanner, dress—everything; but nowhere 
loes one encounter a distinguishing race 
ame. Men are merely Hindus or Moham- 
nedans or whatever they may happen to 
de in point of religious faith. 


The Complexities of Caste 


It is as though in traveling through 
urope—from Spain to France, to Switzer- 
and, on down into Italy—the question 
¥ t are you?” should always be an- 
iwered: “I am a Methodist,” or “I am a 
Jnitarian.” This is inconceivable, but it is 
\ far-fetched comparison only because each 
of the main religions of India is distinct in 
ts fundamental tenets, whereas Europe is 
Jhristian and is divided only on points 
f interpretation and observance. The peo- 
oles of India are bound, swathed, smothered 
ind hopelessly divided by a multiplicity of 
vholly unrelated religions. 

| Then comes caste. Caste is often referred 
0 as a comparatively modern institution, 
ind considering the illimitable antiquity 
f India perhaps it is. The word is not 
dindu at all and has no exact equivalent 
n any Indian language. It was first used 
dy the Portuguese and was applied by 
‘hem to a system which they found flour- 
shing in the country in the fifteenth cen- 
ury. How long caste as a principle has 
deen in operation in India nobody knows, 
dut it was fastened upon the people in defi- 
uite form about the third century of the 
Shristian era through the promulgation of 
‘ social code, known as the code of Manu, 
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HOME RULE IN INDI£ 


(Continued from Page 22) 


which divided the Hindus into four distinct 
classes and fixed the status of each class by 
means of exact and minutely detailed rules 
of social contact and ceremonial. 

First in order of rank came the Brah- 
mans, or priests, who themselves formu- 
lated the code for the purpose of maintain- 
ing their supremacy and of establishing a 
permanent hold upon the people. They 
decreed that next to Brahmans stood the 
warriors; after whom came tillers of the soil 
and traders. The fourth class, originally 
the conquered aboriginal and non-Aryan 
peoples, is a class of serfs and menials, 
which has developed into a vast and pitiful 


population known as the ‘‘untouchables.” . 


If the class distinctions of India were 
limited to these four divisions it would be 
easy enough, perhaps—as it has proved to 
be in Japan, where a similar ancient sys- 
tem existed up to a few years ago—to over- 
come ruling prejudices and to adjust social 
customs to modern political developments; 
but the classes have become subdivided 
into so many castes that not even the most 
learned Indian knows the number of them, 
and the fesult is a disunion of national life 
that is utterly bewildering and knows no 
parallel. In fact the use of the word na- 
tional is not justified. 


The Indian’s Ambition 


There is no India, really; there are no 
Indians. There is just a great country 
known in modern history as India, which is 
inhabited by innumerable groups of people 
that are bound by established rules—re- 
enforced by abysmal ignorance and unbe- 
lievable superstition—to avoid each other 
as clean men would avoid lepers. These 
different groups may not intermarry; they 
may not sit at table together or drink from 
the same cup; the threshold of a high-caste 
man may not be crossed by a low-caste 
man; and men of all castes alike, from the 
lowest of the “‘untouchables”’ to the high- 
est of the second class, are enslaved by a 
sedulously nurtured faith in the super- 
humanity of the Brahman. 

And it must not be imagined by those 
who have never had time or opportunity to 
gain familiarity with this subject that the 
Brahmans are all priests whose province is 
to minister to the spiritual needs of the 
people. Not at all. EF believe all priests and 
teachers of the Hindu faith are Brahmans, 
but the Brahman caste, which has main- 
tained its supremacy unchallenged through- 
out something like two millenniums, is 
numerically very strong and is _ itself 
divided into approximately eighteen hun- 
dred subcastes. The whole subject of caste 
is a mystification, a confoundment, and I 
have no intention of more than touching 
upon it by way of indicating the back- 
ground of the present political situation. 

All the cooks in India, for instance, are 
Brahmans; necessarily, because only Brah- 
mans can handle food without polluting it. 
A man may cook for a man of his own caste, 
but only a Brahman may cook food for gen- 
eral sale and consumption. Mrs. Besant 


and theosophy may, I believe, claim ad- 


herents from any caste. 

To maintain a close relationship through 
all manner of forms with innumerable gods 
and to avoid pollution—these are the chief 
aims and ambitions of the average Indian, 
and everything else in life is of secondary 
importance. With regard to caste a 
learned Hindu author has said: ‘“ Civiliza- 
tion in India has been brought to a stand- 
still by its mischievous restrictions, and 
thereisnohope . . . until those restric- 
tions are removed.” 

To these restrictions add the fact that it 
is a moot question, the discussion of which 
has recently been filling considerable space 
in the newspapers of India, whether two and 
a half per cent or something nearer ten per 
cent of the population are literate, and you 
have some idea of the Indian social status. 
The party in opposition to radical changes 
in government without due preparation for 
them—and this party is not made up 
entirely of Englishmen by any means— 
maintains that only about two and a half 
per cent of the people have even the first 
faint rudiments of an education; which 
means that a much lower percentage than 
this have advanced beyond the simple 
accomplishments of reading and writing. 
Large numbers who are counted as literate 
in the census returns can do nothing more 
than scrawl their own signatures. 
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Further, if men and women are considered 
separately in the statistics one is confronted 
by the appalling conclusion that ninety- 
eight-plus per cent of the women of India 
are as ignorant, so far as what is known as 
education is concerned, as they were the 
day they were born. Yet Mrs. Besant and 
her fellow agitators get up on occasion and 
rant uproariously about the wonderful 
“‘awakening’”’ and the splendid advance of 
the women of India! 

Why, bless my soul! Most of the women 
of India are married before they are ten 
years old! Millions are married in their 
cradles, and there are thousands upon thou- 
sands of widows who have not yet reached 
what the reformers now hesitantly sug- 
gest as the marriageable age. Not the wild- 
est reformer among them has ever dared 
put this age above sixteen, either. As a 
matter of fact there are more than twenty- 
six million widows in India, and they are 
all practically slaves in the households of 
their dead husbands. It is an extraordinary 
problem. 

Infant mortality in India is terrific. 
Infant husbands die in infancy and leave 
infant widows, who are bound by stringent 
and immemorial law—not British law, but 
Indian law, with which the British, con- 
trolling such a fearful population, have 
not dared to interfere—to remain widows 
throughout their lives. The British abol- 
ished suttee, or the immolation of widows 
on the funeral pyres of their husbands, and 
they eradicated thuggee. Mark Twain 
writes about thuggee in More Tramps 
Abroad. It fascinated him and he devoted 
thrilling chapters to it—lightly, of course, 
and from a humorous standpoint that would 
have been impossible to any other human 
that ever lived. 

The ardent supporters of the ‘‘sacred 
cause”’ of political liberty declare that all 
official statistics with regard to the literacy 
of the population are iniquitous exaggera- 
tions. They carefully avoid, as a rule, all 
reference to female education—unless it be 
for the purely propagandist purpose of 
hurling social conditions at England’s head 
and crying shame upon her that they should 
continue to exist—and confine themselves 
to male statistics. And even these are aston- 
ishing enough. 

It is claimed with a curious degree of 
pride that in a population of about two 
hundred and fifty millions in British In- 
dia—excluding the native states—there are 
fourteen million literate males, and one 
earnest devotee to the home-rule idea 
writes triumphantly: 

“‘One-plus per cent of even the rural 
population and five-plus per cent of the 
urban population have been exercising the 
right of election for the past thirty-three 
years and over, of sending members to the 
local bodies. The same electorate with a 
slight modification may very well be in- 
trusted with the right of electing members 
to a national legislative council.” 


What England Has Done for India 


I have referred casually to the fact that 
the responsibility for existing conditions is 
laid at England’s door by agitators whose 
business it is to try to prove that British 
government in India has failed. They mar- 
shal long arrays of damning facts, hold 
them up to the gaze of the credulous and 
ask what is to be thought of a civilized peo- 
ple that has such results to show for a cen- 
tury and a half of political domination. And 
as regards India’s amazing benightedness 
England can easily be proved guilty of crim- 
inal neglect of duty, if not of having delib- 
erately throttled the soul of India in order 
to simplify the task of alien sovereignty. 
But all such proof lies in argument that 
is unfair to the last degree. The method 
is carefully to disregard counterbalancing 
facts which, being sympathetically pre- 
sented, serve to prove that England’s whole 
endeavor in India, since India became a 
part of the British Empire forty years ago, 
has been to serve the Indian people. 

That India is a great modern country 
filled with the enlightening influences of 
modern progressiveness along every imag- 
inable line is to England’s credit, not to 
India’s. 

In everything in India—in the great im- 
provement associations of the cities, in the 
rural organizations, in the social-uplift so- 
cieties, in the effort to make women free, in 
the ceaseless battle against famine and dread 
disease, in the establishment of innumer- 
able institutions of health and learning, and 
most of all perhaps in the nationalist move- 
ment itself and the developing ambition of 
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the people to rule themselves, one feels and 
recognizes the relentless urge of England’s | 
conscience. 

It is well to remember that England’s) 
enemies and those disaffected or misguided | 
Indians who seek to prove England’s record | 
in India a disgrace always refrain from call-| 
ing attention to the three hundred and. 
twenty millions of people, steeped in age- 
long ignorance and superstition, weakened | 
by evil social laws and practices, and di-| 
vided into a million antagonistic factions. | 
To lift such an inert mass of humanity | 
against its will into the light that shines | 
from the minds of educated men is a stu-| 
pendous task that may well be planned to. 
cover ten generations to come. 

Dr. Chandra Ray, a highly enlightened 
and therefore conservative Indian, address- 
ing the social conference at Calcutta a few 
days ago, said: 

““We stand on the threshold of a new era 
in our history. New ideas, high aspirations 
are pulsating in our hearts. A wave of demo- 
cratic movement is spreading all over the 
world. It cannot be expected that India 
alone will remain a mere passive and silent 
onlooker unaffected by the time spirit. But | 
a dispassionate observer, watching the pres- 
ent state of things from a position of detach- | 
ment, cannot fail to notice the weak points | 
in our body politic. While the echo of home | 
rule is reverberating from one end of the 
country to the other, while ambitious 
schemes of political reconstruction are being | 
propounded by every section of the people, . 
while gorgeous visions of a united India are | 
capturing our imaginations, loud protests | 
of indignation are raised by classes and 
communities among us which we can no 
longer ignore.” | 


The Opponents of Reform | 

Dr. Chandra Ray was talking to repre- 
sentatives of the oppressing classes and he 
was referring to the oppressed. He outlined 
the history of caste in India and spoke sym- | 
pathetically about the ancient claims of the | 
higher castes. Then he proceeded: 

“T now appeal to you from a different) 
standpoint: There is such a thing as ex-| 
pediency even in sociology. Is it fair, is it 
just, is it in the best interests of our coun- 

-try that a handful of privileged men should 
continue to monopolize all the advantages | 
accruing to them through the accident of 
birth and drive the submerged teeming mil- | 
lions to hostile camps and compel them| 
to live ina state of armed neutrality? A 
house divided against itself cannot stand. | 
The backward classes are flesh of our flesh | 
and bone of our bone, and it is the bounden 
duty of our men of light and leading to ex- 
tend to them the right hand of fellowship 
and to lift them up from the quagmire of 
degradation and despondency. 

“Wecannot afford any longer to have our 
social framework a microscopic minority 
of Spartans lording it over the Helots. The 
loss to the country from the intellectual 
stagnation of the overwhelming majority of 
our people is simply incalculable. We are 
loud in claiming political equality with our 
British fellow subjects, but when it comes 
to yielding an inch of ground to our own 
countrymen we fight shy of it and cry 
‘Help! Murder!’”’ 

And that last statement is the history of 
India in a nutshell. It is the history of Brit- 
ish rule in India. England’s interest, the| 
interest of a Christian people, would natu-. 
rally be in the oppressed classes, and Eng- 
land’s whole desire has been to lift them up; 
to make the ‘‘untouchables’”’ touchable; to! 
overcome in some degree caste prejudice; 
to level the Himalayan heights and the 
abysmal depths of fixed social grades into 
something approaching equality. But every 
move that England has made for the benefit 
of the downtrodden millions has been met 
by the ruling classes with cries of “Help! 
Murder!”’ The best sign in India to-day 1s. 
that a man of a ruling caste dares stand be- 
fore an audience of his peers and tell them 
the truth. And he goes on with simple di- 
rect eloquence to accuse them of every form 
of social selfishness and assures them that 
India must be reformed from the inside 
outward before it will be possible for her 
successfully to exercise the political privi- 
leges that are now so vociferously and in- 
sistently demanded. 

And he tells them how it can be done: 
There must be universal consent among the 
ruling castes to the abolition of child mar- 
riage, to the raising of the marriageable age— 
even he places the possible age no higher 
than sixteen—to the emancipation and 

(Concluded on Page 57) 4 
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Your Tribute to 


Nut Tootsie Rolls 


OU have paid Nut Tootsie Rolls the 

highest possible compliment by willingly 
purchasing our product at six cents instead 
of five cents. 


yy) 


B\\ 
Q 


You have enabled us to maintain the 
quality of Nut Tootsie Rolls, and also made 
it possible for us to hold the price of the 
penny size Tootsie Roll so that the millions 
of kiddies may continue to buy their favorite 
Ss > candy—at, a penny a roll. 


The Sweets Company of America feel 
their obligation to the American public very 
keenly. We assure you that we will jealously 
maintain the high quality of our Nut Tootsie 
Rolls and Tootsie Rolls so that you and 
your children may always buy clean and 
wholesome candy. 


We thank you. 


THE SWEETS COMPANY OF AMERICA 
416-422 W. 45th Street New York City 
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Bie seeing good pic- 
turesP Want to be 
sure you’re going to keep 
on seeing them? Easy. 


Both Paramount and Art- 
craft trademarks have come 
to mean so much to so many 
millions that the words 
‘‘photoplays”’ are almost 
superfluous. 


Paramount and Artcraft 
are that fine—zin stars, in 
direction and in character. 


* * * 


Ever wish you could for- 
get all the fol-de-rol of din- 
ner coats and calling cards 
and that sort of thing? And 
get a bunch of corn silk and 
soft-foot it behind that big 
rock—and light up with 
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Three Ways to Know 


* One By seeing these trade- 
marks or names in the ad- 
vertisements of your local 


Joey, your particular pal. 
And get sick and every- 
thing? 

Or, are you too wise to 
be natural—are you afraid 
to play hookey from your- 
self? 


You’re notP Good 
enough. Then you’ve kept 
your grip on the greatest 
thing in life. 

And the spirit of play, of 
make-believe, is what lets 
you go on, day in and out, 
forgetting those practical, 
prosaic things that hold your 
nose to the grindstone. 


It’s no secret at all—the 
gate to the great playground. 


You’ll find it on the 
screen of the modern mo- 


tWO By seeing these trade- 
marks or names on the front 
of the theatre or in the 


NEW YORK_T 


“FOREMOST STARS, SUPERBLY DIRECTED, IN CLEAN MOTION PICTURES” 


how to be sure of seeing Paramount 
and Artcraft Motion Pictures 


three By seeing these 
trade-marks or names flashed 
on the screen inside the 
lobby. theatre. 


FAMOUS PLAYERS ~LASKY CORPORATION 


\ ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres. JESSE L.LASKY Vice Pres. CECIL B.DE MILLE Director General ig 


Are You Too Wise to be Natural? 


tion picture theatre—the 
theatre that advertises and 
shows the motion pictures 
of the American family — 
Paramount and Artcraft 
pictures. Paramount and 


Artcraft pictures are the 


better pictures of the mo- 
tion picture art— supreme 
in stars, masterly in direc- 
tion, superb in mounting 
and discriminating and au- 
thoritative in the literature 
and drama they visualize. 


* * * 


You, too, can see and en- 
joy Paramount and Art- 
craft pictures—they are 
made for you. There is a 
theatre near you that shows 
them because your kind of 
people want them. 
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M4 - (Concluded from Page 54) 
education of women, and to the removal of 
certain paralyzing social restrictions. When 
such measures cease to be bitterly and 
_ unanimously opposed by Indians, he says, 
it will be time enough for India to begin to 
talk of unity and self-rule. 

This is a very sketchy social background 
against which to present the political situa- 
tion. I know that; but it would take vol- 
umes to cover conditions in detail. The 
extremes of the social scale are farther apart 
than in any other country on earth. At one 
end there are glittering wealth, ostentation 
and grandeur such as are to be seen no- 

where but in India; at the other such 
_ degradation and dumb human misery as 

pass anyone’s power to describe. 
Then I must call attention again-to the 
two main divisions of the population—the 

Hindu and the Mohammedan. In point of 

numbers the Hindu division is far the 
stronger, but in point of social balance and 
equalities the Mohammedan division is in a 
far better position to make its demands 
- sound reasonable and to back them with 
unanimity of opinion. Both Mohammedans 
and Hindus have historic claims to political 
supremacy, and each cherishes historic 
hatreds. Each has conquered the land and 
has ruled in it through long lines of princes, 
kings and emperors, and neither will yield 
to the other a dominant place in politics 


to-day. 

Their leaders have attempted a kind of 
_ union of interests for present purposes and 
have just proclaimed themselves united for 
| home rule. But everybody ‘knows jthis is 
a fiction, and only the other day while 
_| Mohammedan and Hindu politicians met 
_ in solemn assembly ‘to pool their demands 
upon England their brethren here and there 
| throughout the country were indulging in 
the usual religious riots and murders which 

annually attend the principal Mohamme- 
_ dan festivals. 


| Hindus and Mohammedans 


The Mohammedan religion abhors idola- 
_ try in all its forms and is the simplest faith 
‘in the world: ‘‘There is no god but God, 
‘and Allah is his prophet.’”” That is the 
foundation, if not the beginning and the 
end, of Mohammedanism, and the faith has 
__ been kept peculiarly free from the gross 
__ superstitions and practices which befog and 
| degrade the faiths with which Mohamme- 
_, danism comes in immediate contact. The 
| Mohammedans regard the Hindus as be- 
| nighted and sinful idolaters with whom 
| they cannot associate without spiritual 
detriment and danger. 
On the other hand the Hindus regard the 
' Mohammedans as blasphemers against the 
all-high gods, as killers of cows and other 
, sacred animals, and as polluters of the land. 

Yet Mohammedans and Hindus alike are 

Indians in the modern sense; and, as I 

have said, religion is the dominating in- 

fluence in every Indian’s life, no matter 
what his political aspirations may be. 
And now to get back to the situation. 
| When Mrs. Besant was interned by the 
government of Madras, such a howl went 
up as shook the very bones of India. I do 
not mean that the protest was universal, 
but it was loud and it was general, and it 
, gathered in volume from day to day all 
| over the country, as such protests have a 
' way of doing. There were riots and near- 
riots; strange ceremonials were proposed 
and carried out; there were veiled threats 
of violence and open threats and alarms 
of every kind. There were letters to the 
newspapers by the bushel, while abuse and 
_ petitions in about equal measure rained 
upon the heads of government everywhere. 
Finally the solemn matter was taken up by 
the home government in London. What 
the process of solution was I do not know, 
but with the announcement that Mr. 
Montagu, the Secretary of State for India, 
would visit India immediately to investi- 
gate the political situation the Viceroy 
reversed the Governor of the Madras 
Presidency and set Mrs. Besant free. 

Amazement! No such thing had ever 

nm known before! A confession of weak- 
ness and defeat! Well—the Governor of 
Madras would have to resign. There would 
be no other course open to him. In fact all 
ae ment might just as well close its 

oors and walk out. There was no govern- 
ment left. 

This was the tone and the general line of 
talk in the camp opposed to Mrs. Besant 
and to political agitation during the war, 
in the camp where all the war work was 
being done. But on the other hand the 


— 
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anger of Mrs. Besant’s army of adherents 
had turned to a pean of rejoicing, and as 
she emerged from internment she was 
hailed as ‘‘a glorious martyr bearing a 
crown of thorns.” 

And she lost not a moment. Her utter- 
ances began at once to fill the air, the press 
and the minds of men. Pages in the news- 
papers were devoted every day to contro- 
versial correspondence about her. Those 
who were not prostrate at her feet in ecstatic 
adoration despised her and resented her 
with a bitterness sublime. A precious few 
looked on and laughed; but indifference was 
something nobody seemed to feel. 

In the meantime she was proposed for 
president of the Indian National Congress— 
her intention fulfilled—which was just on 
the eve of a general session, and somebody 
wrote to the Times of India a kind of meas- 
ured analysis of the situation, accusing her 
of exercising “‘a mysterious impalpable 
influence paralyzing all healthy political 
thought.”’ One of her devotees took this up 
instantly and flung back an answer which 
is, to say the least, illuminating. It ex- 
presses the apparent general thought more 
concisely than anything else I have seen. 
He thinks the anti-Besant correspondent 
“has been chasing ghosts in dreamland and 
having nightmares on a heavy stomach.” 


A Perfervid Defender 


“All through his extraordinary epistle,”’ 
he says, ‘‘there is nothing but the effete 
confessions of a man who has a horror of 
theosophists and with crude theosophy on 
the brain runs amuck to splash mud at 
everything theosophist if he can thereby be- 
smear Mrs. Besant. But unfortunately for 
him she is always surrounded by ‘an awed 
crowd of worshipers’ ’’—the quotations are 
from the other man’s letter—‘‘and is en- 
throned on ‘a lofty pedestal’ unreachable 
by frenzy or infuriation. Stupendous 
powers of speech, penmanship, organiza- 
tion, hypnotism, autocracy, holiness, in- 
fluence, admirable intrepidity, resources 
and what not are attributed to Mrs. Besant, 
and running over the detailed enumeration 
thereof nontheosophists can hardly conceal 
their admiration for the stupendous store 
of power and prowess she is accredited to 
possess. If she is interned all India goes in 
mourning, imposing midnight vigils for her 
release. If she is disinterned Indian men 
and women of the highest rank execute a 
pas seul under holy oblations at home, and 
the hoi polloi dance for joy in the streets, 
the time-worn pagodas nodding assent to 
keep time! 

“Tf Mrs. Besant says ‘Let there be a 
college!’ lo, the Central Hindu College 
leaps forth into existence, and gathering 
round herself a group of pliant servers she is 
able to spread education and knowledge 
far and wide, covering the four corners of 
India! If it is her will to propound the cult 
of a coming avatar, the idea spreads like a 
flare, and fiat lux blazons forth north and 
south and east and west! If great and 
doughty men seek occasion to cross sticks 
with her she merely waves her magic wand 
over them and makes them tame like 
lambs, and down they cast their sticks and 
sit submissive at her feet! If she desires 
‘political apotheosis and martyrdom,’ she 
has but to name a trysting day and her 
submissive pupils, her ‘Corybantic auto- 
mata,’ her ‘theosophic magnates’ and her 
irresistible phalanx rush forward on the 
errand of ‘wooing the leaders of various 
parties’ to oust them by sweet and per- 
suasive words, and the mission is fulfilled! 
If she wants homerule—oh, my God! Then, 
then, heaven and earth are shaken to their 
very bottoms, the whole movement spreads 
in an epidemic form; she has merely to 
instigate her followers to preach passive 
resistance and ‘hold out dire mysterious 
threats to the British rulers’ and home rule 
is an established fact in India!”’ 

Is that not an amazing brand of politics? 
The man who wrote this may or may not 
have believed it. It is difficult to tell, 
because it is all curiously involved in a 
defense of theosophy which I have omitted. 
But the mass of the people believe it, and 
by the mass of the people I mean the few 
millions of thinking men—out of the hun- 
dreds of millions of mere humanity—who 
have created and who maintain the situa- 
tion as it exists in India. 

But I am merely writing a reporter’s story 
and had better get on with it. Mr. Mon- 
tagu, the Secretary of State for India, was 
supposed to be on the way out from Eng- 
land. The population seethed—though 
really its seething was hardly perceptible 
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except in the press and round speakers’ 
platforms; organizations organized; peti- 
tions to be presented were drawn up and 
publicly discussed; grave fears and jubi- 
lant hopes were expressed; there were se- 
crets and secrecies, alleged intrigue, plans, 
parties, preparations. And Mr. Montagu 
arrived! 

Whereupon for a short time Mrs. Besant 
dropped into the outer glow of the spot- 
light. It was not oblivion by any means, 
because she was rather spectacularly busy 
getting herself elected president of the Na- 
tional Congress. The National Congress 
was to meet during Mr. Montagu’s visit, 
and it was hoped that from its platform a 
complete scheme of political reconstruction 
for India would be handed to him for pres- 
entation to the British Parliament. 

The secretary joined the Viceroy at 
Delhi, and together these two men, with 
glittering suite, started on a tour of the 
country. They went everywhere, and Mr. 
Montagu received deputations by the hun- 
dreds and gave every one of them an 
uncurtailed hearing. He accumulated peti- 
tions by the thousands and is said to have 
read them all. No man ever worked harder, 
and it was decided that he was trying 
sincerely to learn. Class appealed against 
class, caste against caste, sect against sect, 
instigators of projects against other proj- 
ects; and everywhere there were the repre- 
sentatives of various political factions, each 
with a line of political demand in opposition 
to all other political demands. 

There was some fear expressed in Con- 
servative circles that the secretary, being 
a Radical and a politician himself, would 
commit England to promises that would 
create further dissension, be difficult to ful- 
fill and open the way for other demands 
even more far-reaching. But aman may be 
a Radical and at the same time wise. The 
secretary only listened. And I believe he 
smiled and rather endeared himself to 
everybody with whom he came in contact. 
Everybody with any degree of intelligence 
knew he was up against a fearful problem, 
and most persons are rather decent, after 
all. The British community condemned 
him absolutely for releasing Mrs. Besant— 
it being supposed that the Viceroy acted on 
his instructions—and there was a plan be- 
fore he arrived to greet him with the polite 
minimum of cordiality. But he overcame 
all that at once, and when it was discovered 
that nobody need fear precipitate action on 
his part the atmosphere warmed up to the 
point almost of enthusiasm. He was liked. 

Then the National Congress met, with 
Mrs. Besant enthroned. 


The Moderate Party 


The Indian National Congress has had 
an interesting and rather checkered career, 
but its past was made very remote indeed 
by the stand it took at the end of the year 
1917. As an institution it was inaugurated 
by Englishmen, not by Indians, during the 
period when Lord Dufferin was Viceroy of 
India. In fact it was originally suggested 
by Lord Dufferin. In a conference on the 
subject he told one of the appointed organ- 
izers that “‘as head of the government he 
had found the greatest difficulty in ascer- 
taining the real wishes of the people; and 
that for purposes of administration it would 
be a public benefit if there existed some re- 
sponsible organization through which the 
government might be kept informed re- 
garding the best Indian public cpinion.” 
So the interesting organization came into 
being. 

It soon developed two parties, of course, 
called the Moderates and the Extremists, 
and between them they have fought many 
a wordy battle over India’s rights. But now 
everybody who can make his voice heard, in 
the land is a Mationalist, the Extremists 
having listed themselves to a man under 
that fine-sounding title. And the question 
is: ‘““What has become of the Moderates?” 

“Judging from their activities,’ writes 
one man, “the present-day Moderates are 
modest, being unmindful of the attacks 
of their opponents and also of their own 
duties. They do not work to make their 
presence felt or to dispel the ignorance of 
the people in political matters. They join 
with their opponents in attacking the gov- 
ernment or raising a loud cry, but never do 
anything to assert themselves or to expose 
their opponents when they go wrong. 
Some of them make it a point to avoid 
offending the opposite party, and others 
indulge in magnificent indifference.” 

This was written by an Indian, of course. 
In fact, practically everything I have 
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quoted is from the pens of Indians. It would 
not be fair to quote British comment, be- 
cause British opinion might be prejudiced. 
After all, it is an Indian controversy, and 
one knows that England stands by, will- 
ing—benevolently anxious, in fact—to 
render a decision when the sanities and in- 
sanities have been sifted and something 
definite and within reason has been pre- 
pews and presented for her final considera- 
ion. 

The truth is that India just now isa bit off 
her head. She is running a pretty high tem- 
perature. But her hope lies in the fact 
that through her wildest ravings she clings 
to the hand of England and to her faith 
and pride in empire. 

The Moderate Party still exists, and 
probably is doing great good in an unob- 
trusive way. But the only really popular 
things now in India are to be a wild-eyed 
patriot and to worship Mrs. Besant. 

This marvelous old lady’s presidential 
address before the congress was a master- 
piece of perfervid special pleading and 
sublime disregard of the complexities of 
India’s, problem and of prosaic essentials. 
Her speech fills twenty full-grown news- 
paper columns, and all the newspapers 
printed it in full. The newspaper that had 
failed to do so would probably have been 
accused of prejudice and have laid itself 
open to some form of retaliation. And that 
is how strong Mrs. Besant is. She said: 

“India wants home rule for two rea- 
sons—one essential; the other less impor- 
tant, but weighty: First, because freedom 
is the birthright of every nation; second, 
because India’s most important interests 
are now made subservient to the interests 
of the British Empire without India’s con- 
sent, and her resources are not utilized for 
her greatest needs.” 


A Lady in a Hurry 


Then she proceeds to wallop England 
with all the time-honored tales of iniquity 
and all the ancient damning statistics. She 
reviews all the modern wars that have been 
fought on India’s soil and succeeds in proy- 
ing that England actually made India fight 
for her own subjugation and pay for her 
own enslavement. She reviews the history 
of industry, commerce, agriculture and 
education, and proves that India has been 
shamelessly exploited on the one hand and 
shamefully neglected on the other. She 
skates on thin ice with a serenity that 
compels one’s admiration; and she never 
breaks through. 

. She goes on to make a fine line sketch of 
a modern Utopia and presents it as her 
plan for the reconstruction of India. It is 
rather magnificent. It misses very few 
points and is exceedingly well thought out. 

The only trouble is that it takes into 
consideration none of India’s complica- 
tions and ignores the fact that even Uto- 
pias need something in the nature of a 
financial basis. Also she seems to forget that 
the usual home rule, independence, self- 
government argument deals with citizens’ 
privileges exclusively and carefully neglects 
the subject of citizens’ responsibilities; and 
she would burden the unready Indian popu- 
lation with overwhelming responsibilities. 

She begins with the villages and builds 
her governmental structure—as it should be 
built—from the bottom up, and she paints 
it with rainbow colors at every stage. 
There really are no difficulties. Responsi- 
ble government being established, she would 
launch a series of tremendous enterprises. 
She outlines a system of education that 
would probably plunge India into a reli- 
gious mix-up that would make home rule a 
forgotten issue, to say nothing of the fact 
that it would break the treasury. She 
would build vast institutions and un- 
dertake far-reaching and wildly prodigal 
reforms in industry, commerce and agricul- 
ture. She would have a merchant marine, 
an army, a navy and—oh, everything! And 
she would have everything right away, 
suavely setting the date for India’s com- 
plete freedom at 1923! 

But if she got everything she so blandly 
outlines and got it as quickly as she pro- 
poses to get it she would have social chaos 
in India and a burden of taxation fastened 
upon the people that would make “ British 
oppression” look like almost imbecile 
benevolence. ' 

But never mind; it is not really very seri- 
ous. She also wants to attach her Utopia 
to the throne—a free commonwealth in the 
British Empire; and as long as she and her 
adherents cling to that desire they are safe 
enough. 
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Spread before you is a panorama of patriotism. | 
The world must be made safe for democracy. Here are the me ji 
will make it so. i 
The moral and spiritual forces that will carry us on to victory nn 
can measure. The books you send, the letters you write, the music thi 
have to enjoy—do not for one moment underestimate the weight they 
throw into the final balance of success. | 
The pictures shown here are typical of the spirit of Uncle Sam. 


song in his heart, a tune on his Yankee lips, and an iron resolve deep} 


liberty-loving soul. 
This company is proud that its products are a mighty Armament ofl 
cheering and strengthening the spirit of our fighting men. 


Wherever the soldiers and sailors of Uncle Sam and his All 
gathered, there the Victrola is singing its song of courage. The Vict 
literally following the flag. Through the unseen power of music, it supplis 
renews that vast human dynamo that is driving our war machine to ig 
of glory. : 

Across the shadows of No Man’s Land stand the embattled fos! 
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Italian troops enjoy a Victrola concert on the 
snow-clad Alps. 
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, scouragement, hesitation are inevitably encountered. Bullets will not 
inthese battles of the soul. In these sore trials, music is the great physi 
T:satisfies the hunger of the mind, the thirst of the spirit, the deep and 
1 varning of the wearied soul for words of comfort that cannot be spoken 


ha only music can whisper. Ul b 
2 amp and trench, on transport and battleship, in hospital, church and | : acs e “2 
wnt, in the welfare houses of the Y. M. C. A,, the K. of C., and the eet) 1 f_ Umening te the Viola at Camp Din, 
TH A,., the Victrola is the unflagging, and often the only, source of music ee —=— ar 
mirtainment. It is so portable that it can be taken anywhere and 
’dt gives forth the music and laughter of the world’s greatest artists. 
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Ficcola is teaching wireless and French to our Army and Navy. Victrolas 


licor Records are day and night advancing the cause of freedom on the 
fiels of the entire world. 
Wv.y Victrola in the service of Uncle Sam is a source of actual war strength. 
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How to keep your Ford engine 
running like new 


Scientific lubrication protects working parts from wear 


HEN youcrank up your Ford, does 

the enginerun with snap and power, 

quietly and smoothly—or does it 
sputter, miss and buck? 


If the latter is the case, it is more than 
likely that the trouble is not the fault of the 
engine but that improper lubrication is 
responsible. 

The Ford engine is a wonderful piece of 
mechanism, compact and accurately made, 
but, like any other finely-adjusted machine, 
it requires absolutely correct lubrication to 
develop its fullest efficiency. 


The special problem 
of Ford lubrication 


Every car has its different lubricating prob- 
lems. In the Ford the special problem 
arises from the exclusive and ingenious con- 
struction by which the disc clutch and trans- 
mission gears are enclosed with the engine. 


In other makes of cars these three parts are 
separate and the oiling requirements of 
each are met by a different lubricant. 


In the Ford, one oil must lubricate all three 
of these parts—the engine, transmission 
gears and the disc clutch. 


Faulty lubrication 
causes 90% of trouble 


A careful analysis of the causes for trouble 
in the Ford engine shows that improper 
lubrication is to blame for 90% of them. 


The most common results of faulty oiling 
are: bucking or jerky engine; carbon and 
fouled spark plugs; engine knocks; over- 
heating and loose bearings. 


The ideal lubricant for your Ford 


Exhaustive scientific experiments and 
thousands of road tests have proved 
that Veedol Me- 
dium is the ideal 
lubricant for the 
Ford power plant. 


The now famous Sedi- 
ment Test, showing 
sediment produced by 
engine heat in ordi- 
nary oil, and how 
Veedol reduces sedi- 
ment by 86%. The 
left-hand bottle shows 
ordinary oil, the right- 
hand bottle Veedol, 
both specimens taken 
after 500 miles of run- 
ning 
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It is heavy enough for the engine and gears, 
yet light enough so that the clutch does not 
drag. 

Ordinary oil breaks down under the terrific 
heat of the engine and the resulting black 
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In the ingenious design of the Ford power plant the three 
most important parts—the engine, transmission gears and disc 
clutch—are enclosed together. The oil in the sump must meet 
the different lubrication requirements of all three of these parts. 
Veedol Medium is specially made to do this 
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sediment causes rapid wear. That is why 
you cannot afford to buy ordinary oil at 
any price. 


When figured by miles of service, and not by 
cost per gallon, Veedol proves much more 
economical than ordinary oils. 


The average motor oil acts like water in a 
kettle. When water is subjected to intense 
heat it evaporates as steam. Under the ter- 
rific heat of the engine—200° to 1000° F.— 
ordinary oilevaporates very rapidly through 
the oil filler in the form of vapor. 


Veedol not only resists destruction by heat 
and minimizes the consequent formation of 
sediment, but also reduces evaporation in 
your engine to a negligible quantity. You 
will get 25% to 50% more mileage per gal- 
lon with Veedol for this reason. 


Make this test for yourself 


Drain the oil out of your crankcase and fill 
with kerosene. Run the engine very slowly 
for 30 seconds and then clean out all kero- 
sene. Refill with Veedol and make a test 
run over a familiar road including steep 
hills and level straightaways. 


You will find that your engine has acquired 
new power, hill-climbing ability and snappy 
pick-up. It will run more smoothly and 
quietly and will give greater gasoline mileage. 


Buy Veedol today 


Your dealer Has Veedol in stock, or can get 
it for you. If he does not, write us for the 
name of the nearest dealer who can supply 


you. Send for this 80-page book 


on lubrication 


The most complete book ever published on automo- 
bile lubrication, written by a prominent engineer, 
and used as text book by many schools and colleges. 
Describes and illustrates all types of lubrication sys- 
tems; tells how to keep your car running like new at 
minimum expense. Also contains Veedol Lubrication 
Chart, showing correct grade of Veedol for every 
car, winter or summer. Send 10c foracopy. It may 
save you many dollars. 


TIDE WATER OIL COMPANY 


Veedol Department 
1827 Bowling Green Bldg. 


New York 


EEDO 


PENNSYLVANIA BASE a. 
Branches or distributors 


in all principal cities of the 
United States and Canada 
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Counsel of perfection—but how hard to 
attain! For humans create their works in 
their own image. Nevertheless, he kept on 
repeating it, as if it were a kind of magic 
talisman; and during those first weeks it 
was on his lips a hundred times: ‘“‘ We’ve 

ot to keep things simple and we’ve got to 
Ficp them big.’”’ Thus they talked; and 
they reasoned and they planned. And they 
chalked out roughly a big valiant circle 

circumscribing their efforts— American 
Army, French Army, refugees, tubercu- 
losis, canteens, hospitals, children, recon- 
struction work, reéducation; and then they 
allotted to each man his place. Of course 
there were square pegs in round holes in 
that first circle. There were holes that 
lacked pegs of any kind; they were just 
holes. 

Then they landed. And after the tumult 
and the shouting died, and the welcomers 
had departed, and the leaders got down to 
their jobs, they discovered, bit by bit, the 
following things: That American business 
methods are about four speeds ahead of 
Continental methods; that life here is not 
regulated for business, but business is 
regulated for living; that there is no 
such word as hurry in the dictionary; 
that it requires a special act of Congress 
and the infinite patience of the Almighty 
to use the French telephone; that they 
hadn’t left all of their kind critics on the 
other side of the water; that certain of 
them had bought the best seats on the 
grand stand and were already sitting up 
there waiting to see them fail; that condi- 
tions were both better and worse than had 
been foretold—in short, that they had 
a of them the biggest fight of their 

ves. 

The sheer physical difficulties were enor- 
mous. And this particular part of the his- 
tory is true, not only of the Red Cross 
but equally so of the Army. They had to 
begin at once to operate on a grand scale, 
and they were not only ignorant of the con- 

| ditions and laws governing such operations, 
| but, also, they had no plant, no personnel, 
no tools. They had to buy and they didn’t 
know the market; they had no buyers, no 
warehouses in which to put the stuff after 
they bought it, and no means of transporta- 
tion. And still they bought. They bought 
at random, in the dark, in answer to their 
immediate needs. They put a lawyer in 
charge of supplies until they could get hold 
of some broad-gauge merchants from home. 


Overcoming Obstacles 


They realized from the start that this 
| was not going to be any little two-by-four 
retail trade, and yet the sheer size of the 
units of measurements stunned them. Not 
hundreds of yards of gauze, but millions. 
Not dozens of sweaters, but hundreds of 
thousands. Not two or three motor trucks 
for carriers, but hundreds. Not one single 
big warehouse, but scores of them, strung 
like beads on a chain throughout the land. 
We've got to keep this thing simple, and 
we've got to keep it big,’’ reiterated the 
leader, ‘‘or we’ll be swamped inside of a 
week.” So they commandeered some of the 
best merchants in America, men who could 
look a million-dollar contract in the eye 
without flinching. That was what they 
wanted; that was what they had to have if 
the organization was going to survive. 
_ Meantime the plant went forward, fash- 
_ loning general policies with one hand, so to 
_ speak, while with the other it dealt with 
immediate affairs. Starting any new proj- 
ect is always attended with a certain 
| amount of difficulties. But in America, 
that paradise of the business man, where 
brains, labor and all the necessary physical 
| properties can be acquired by merely speak- 
Ing over the telephone, these difficulties are 
nished to the irreducible minimum. | 
hus, it is almost impossible to conceive 
| the obstacles that beset the first steps of 
| these business pioneers, who were striving 
_ to collect the elements of a great plant, 
| which, even in time of peace, takes months 
\ 


to consolidate. They labored prodigiously. 
_ They worked far into the night to keep 
their desks clear, and arrived in the morn- 
_ Ings before their stenographers; in fact, it 
_ Was a joke in those early days that certain 
enthusiasts never went home at all—that 
they curled up in their sleeping bags under 
their desks right in the offices. - 
Nevertheless, it was rough swimming for 
young organization. And it was at this 
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TREASURE HOUSES OF MERCY 


(Continued from Page 9) 


particular juncture thatthe critics,’ those 
keen, watchful waiters, beholding its strug- 
gles, began to point the finger of scorn and 
to jeer derisively: ‘‘See how badly he 
swims! See him splash! All splash and no 
swim!” 

Now the leaders of the Red Cross did not 
spring immaculate from the loins of per- 
fection; they were fallible, like any other 
leaders of any other private or public in- 
stitution. In truth, the organization did 
do a bit of splashing at the start. Perhaps 
the biggest difference between its chiefs and 
their critics lay in the fact that the former 
saw the’goal toward which they were striv- 
ing through heavy seas, while the critics 
saw only the splash. 

Undoubtedly one of the most acute of 
the early irritations was the lack of compe- 
tent stenographers who understood both 
French and English. One morning the chief 
of the transportation bureau had occasion 
to dictate a letter to his secretary asking 
the French Government to give him a 
thousand numbers for the matriculation of 
his cars. After the letter had been turned 
into French he glanced through it casually, 
noted that the figures were correct, took 
pains to have it duly countersigned at 
American Military Headquarters, and sent 
it off. In due course there arrived at his 
office three distinguished French officials, 
who smilingly said: 

“We have come to thank the American 
Red Cross for the thousand cars it has just 
presented to the French Government. It’s 
very handsome of you. We’re badly in 
need of cars right now.”’ 


Delicate Discipline 


“What!” gasped the dumfounded trans- 
portation head. ‘‘We—we didn’t give you 
any thousand cars. We haven’t got ’em to 
give!” 

The visitors produced the letter. The 
uncomprehending, one-candle-power little 
Frenchstenographer had unwittingly turned 
the whole business upside down and had 
presented a thousand cars to the French 
Government; and her employer had 
clinched the gift by an official visé from the 
American Army Headquarters! Accidents 
like that were multifold. 

As the weeks rushed by more and more 
shiploads of helpers arrived, and the original 
band of twenty leaped up to a hundred, 
two hundred, five hundred, a thousand. 
Some of the square pegs began to be shifted 
into suitable holes. With growth no one 
person became absolutely indispensable. 
In an organization of this particular type, 
dependent largely on volunteer aid, with 
its ranks composed of intelligent men and 
women who have held honorable and im- 
portant positions in private life, the danger 
is lest there shall be too many crowned 
heads. Discipline becomes a delicate mat- 
ter; straightforward orders are apt to be 
resented; it is hard to can an incompetent 
volunteer. 

Also, in any considerable aggregation of 
human atoms there are always some pro- 
vice-sub-deputy lieutenants who aspire to 
be field marshals at least. This organiza- 
tion, being human, had a few such—not 
many, but one or two. And in those first 
difficult days, had not the leader been firm 
as well as kind, these minor troubles might 
have assumed major proportions. 

It was the custom in those early weeks to 
hold directors’ meetings every morning at 
nine o’clock, and a few members of the 
commission fell into the negligent habit of 
strolling in five, ten, fifteen minutes late. 
One morning, after waiting for several of 
these tardy ones to find their seats, their 
leader looked round the circle and slowly 
said: 
“Tt’s of no importance whether any par- 
ticular member attends this conference or 
not. The Red Cross can manage to get 
along without him. But I’d like to call your 
attention to the fact that this meeting 
opens at nine o’clock. Any person who 
finds that hour too early may stay away.” 

Ensued a minute of tingling silence while 
several very pink-faced gentlemen stared 
assiduously at their boots. Needless to say, 
all tardiness ceased on the spot. And this 
driving force, this sense of captaincy, of 
making the whole organization answer like 
a ship to the helm, was the finest thing that 
could have happened to the Red Cross at 
this period of beginnings; for it fused her 
almost too intelligent parts together. 


Upon another occasion there arose the 
question of delegating special powers to a 
member of the commission. Certain Amer- 
ican ambulance men got into trouble, and 
this particular member wished to be given 
the power to countersign the decision the 
French Government had taken in the 
affair. 

“No,” said the leader firmly; ‘‘I cannot 
consent to delegate to any single individual 
such grave powers. The American Red 
Cross is the only court of justice in this 
country to which those ambulance men 
can appeal, and nobody shall sign away 
their rights until a thorough investigation 
has been-made at a full meeting of the 
board.’”’ The member resigned for the good 
of the cause. 

So passed the first months. The huge 
shadowy circle of activities the commission 


had sketched on board began to take on a: 


firmer outline. Trained chiefs of bureaus 
arrived. And these experts, in turn, drew 
smaller circles, sent in budgets of needs 
and got their workers out into the field. 
Thus the organization, as such, began to 
emerge, a gigantic enterprise, of a type 
hitherto unknown on earth: idealistic in 
principle, yet practical in form; demo- 
cratic in the source of its funds; plainly a 
Federal Government proposition, yet oper- 
ating without government red tape, and 
with unpaid officials who still worked their 
heads off, with no thought of individual 
preferment or fame—in short, something 
new under the sun. The pessimist of Ec- 
clesiastes was wrong! 

The organization had a hand in the affairs 
of the American Army; the French Army; 
in the affairs, also, of the civilians, the 
refugees, the repatriates, the tuberculous, 
the mutilated, the children, the farmers in 
the destroyed villages of the devastated 
zones. Truly a vast edifice of mercy! 

So much for the external features of the 
picture. But experts may expert and budg- 
eteers make budgets until kingdom come, 
and unless there is some kinetic power to 
make those dreams come true, the whole 
outfit is no better than a dead automobile, 
with no gasoline in the tank. So, within the 
big outer structure, which the world sees, 
there is another inner structure of the Red 
Cross—the power house, so to speak, of the 
entire plant. 

This inner structure is composed of the 
buying, the transportation and the ware- 
house departments. They compare exactly 
with the quartermaster’s department of the 
Army. And thus, stripping off all external 
activities, the American Red Cross in 
France stands revealed as nothing more or 
less than an immense storekeeping con- 
cern—a country store at the crossroads, 
with a general stock in trade. 


Al Gigantic Department Store 


Now a country store handles a diverse 
class of merchandise. There are farming 
implements, machinery, grain and hay, 
food, kitchen utensils, furniture, a depart- 
ment of men’s and women’s clothing; and 
even candy and toys for the children. It 
aims to supply the simpler wants of the 
countryside. So, also, does the Red Cross; 
but its clientéle is an entire nation, and two 
fighting armies besides. 

Here are just a few of the articles of 
which it must carry a stock in its stores: 
Foods, wearing apparel of all types and 
descriptions, beds and bedding for hospital 
and civilian uses, hospital supplies, surgical 
dressings, surgical instruments and drugs of 
every kind, splints, furniture, farming ma- 
chinery, lumber, portable sawmills .and 
planing mills, portable engines, concrete 
mixers and rock crushers, gasoline tractors, 
cystoscopes, chloroform masks, scarifiers, 
nitrous-oxide gas plants, building materials, 
every kind of tinware for use in canteens 
and hospitals, china and glassware, phono- 
graphs, games for indoors and outdoors, 
smoking materials, libraries, field kitchens, 
kitchen trailers; portable X-ray machines 
for use in the field, fully equipped in auto- 
mobiles; portable disinfecting outfits for 
men and clothes, consisting of several rooms, 
where men coming from the trenches, 
covered with filth and vermin, enter and 
remove their clothes, which are passed 
through a sterilizer while the men proceed 
to another room and are bathed with dis- 
infectants and showered, finally passing, 
thoroughly cleansed, to a room where their 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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baritone Covent Garden 
Opera, London, and Theatre 
Royal de la Monnaie, Brus- 
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artists who make exclusive 
recordings for Gennett 
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Manchester (Eng.) Daily Dispatch: 
“His singing is so fine, both 

inhis gentlermomentsandat 
the height of passion, that 
one longs to hear more of it.” 


UGUSTE BOUILLIEZ’ 
smooth, rich, natural bari- 

tone has enchanted the select 
operatic audiences of Europe. 
He will enthral America this 
season. Hear his masterpieces: 


—“‘Serenade of Mephisto” 


—“‘Aria of Valentine” 


—In French, from Gounod's Faust. 
(Gennett Art Tone Record, 15001, $1.50) 


— ‘Ballo in Maschera” 
—Eri Tu (Verdi). In Italian. 
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— ‘Chanson Bachique”’ 

—In French, from Thomas’ Hamlet. 

(Gennett Art Tone Record, 15000, $1.50) 


Hundreds of choice selections are 
recorded upon Gennett double- 
sided Records—(“hilland dale” 
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$1, $1.25 and $1.50, 
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The bearings in your motor car must meet two fundamental 
requirements. 


First, they must enable important moving parts to operate 
without the loss of power and rapid wear that would result 
from friction—the ‘‘rubbing”’ of one part on another. 


Second, they must do this without being quickly worn out 
themselves by the heavy loads, bumps and vibration to which 
they are subjected by the car’s motion. 


The second requirement is hardest to falfill, and it is here 
that the foundation of Timken Quality was securely laid, 
years ago, in a fundamentally correct design. The series of 
tapered rollers, revolving between a tapered cup and a 
tapered cone, assures maximum resistance to the ‘‘radial 
load” that pounds down with the weight of the car and up 
with the bumps of the road, and also to the ‘‘end thrust” that 
shoves the rollers end-on into the cup when the car turns or 
jolts from side to side. 


“Timken-Made,” from Steel to Shipment 


Quality begins with the steel of which the bearing is made. 
Timken is the one Company manufacturing anti-friction 
bearings which establishes complete control of its raw material 
by making its own steel. 

Timken is satisfied with nothing less than. Timken-made 
steel, of that superior quality for which the Héroult Electric 
Furnace has become famous. 

By making the steel in Timken furnaces, and testing in 
Timken laboratories the very materials of which the steel is 
made, Timken not only avoids delays in shipments, but makes 
sure that specifications are exactly followed. Timken knows 
the steel is right before the ingot is forged or the billet rolled 
into the bar. 

Even the temperatures used in making Timken steel in the 
Héroult furnaces are precisely predetermined. What these 
furnaces are—how they work—why they produce better 
steel—are all interestingly told in the New International 
Encyclopedia, Page 382. 


Finer than a Twelfth Part of a Hair 


As Timken steel is wrought into cups, cones and rollers, 
every device is utilized to maintain the highest standard of 
accuracy. To such an extent is this carried that of the rollers 
in a finished bearing no one differs from its fellows in diameter 
by so much as the twelfth part of a human hair. 


To make a Timken Roller Bearing requires thousands of 
operations and inspections, a completely equipped engineering 
staff, laboratory, steel plant, tube mill, carbonizing and 
hardening departments and machine shops. 


It requires a multitude of gauges, testing machines, and 
delicate measuring instruments, including, for example, one 
which can measure an angular variation of less than an inch 
in two lines three miles long. 

Another—the sorting machine shown at the right—auto- 
matically separates rollers into lots varying by only the 
twelfth part of a human hair. Its accuracy is typical of 
Timken manufacturing processes. 


Thus accuracy in manufacture is added to quality of material. 
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The One Correct Bearing for You 


Only one Timken Bearing—out of hundreds of different 
sizes—can be exactly correct for any given place in your 
particular make of car. 


The work it has to do depends on the weight and size of 
the car, and many other details which may affect not only 
the size of the bearing, but the number and degree of taper 
of the rollers—though all Timken Bearings have the same 
principles of design, the same quality of materials and work- 
manship. 


So Timken insists that the bearings for your car be selected 
only after every detail has been considered in conference by the 
engineers of the car builder and of the Timken organization. 


Every recommendation made by Timken engineers is based 
on detailed and exact knowledge of all factors that concern 
power plant and running gear. Timken recommendations are 
never made until every detail of the car has been definitely 
determined. 


Mounting Each Bearing Properly 


If you, the car owner,. are to get the full value of the pains- 
taking care and accuracy devoted to the production of Timken 
Quality, you should be assured that your bearings are mounted 
in position with care and accuracy. 


Here again Timken protects you, by codperating with the 
car builder in order to make sure that the parts supporting 
the bearings are correctly designed and accurately made. 


The wise and progressive car builder appreciates this codp- 
eration, realizing the value of Timken experience with every 
type of installation in thousands of varying models of motor cars. 


As a consequence of every-day Timken codperation you, as 
a car user, are assured of the correct mounting so necessary 
to long bearing life. And whether the bearing goes into a 
pleasure car, commercial car, industrial truck or farm tractor 
the same carefully-set standards are followed. Every bearing 
is installed in the exact way that Timken experience proves 
is best for the user. 


Passing on the Control to You 


Has the control of Timken Quality reached its limit when the motor 
car at last leaves the dealer’s show-room for active service? 

No—still another safeguard is added. After following that quality 
through the Timken plant, through the car builder’s factory and into the 
car itself, Timken has provided a way for you, the owner, to continue to 
control and indefinitely prolong Timken Quality—for Timken Bearings 
are adjustable to take up effects of wear. 

When wear finally occurs, as it will in time to any rotating part, 
Timken Bearings can be restored to full efficiency by a simple and easy 
adjustment. With a part turn of a wrench you can wipe all the miles 
off the slate, and your Timken Bearings are ready to begin their long 
service all over again. 

Inspection every five thousand miles or so serves to keep Timken 
Bearings in perfect working condition. This final step in Timken Quality 
control aids greatly in extending the life of the Timken Bearings in your 
car, even beyond the life of the car itself. 

Two interesting booklets, “How Can I Tell?” and “The Care and 
Character of Bearings,” will give you more details regarding the design, 
manufacture and care of motor car bearings, sent free, postpaid on request. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
Canton, Ohio 
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OUR Red Cross is an all- American, largely volun- 
teer organization, authorized by Congress, headed by 
President Wilson, audited by the War Department, en- 
thusiastically approved by your Army, your Navy, and 
your Allies. 


The work covers both military and civilian relief in every 
war-torn Allied country and full reports of all expendi- 
tures are continually being published, or are available 
through the Chapters. 


It stands beside our boys in training here or “‘over there.” 


It watches beside the pillows of battle-broken men, and offers 
rest and sympathy to war-torn fighters on brief respite from the 
front. 


It carries food and clothing to hungered mothers and little ones 
in ruined villages. 


It helps rebuild the scattered pile of brick and stone they once 
called ‘‘Home.”’ 


It brings back to the hopeless mother’s arms her long-lost child. 


It helps care for the orphans of the men who died that civiliza- 
tion might live. 


It helps care for the thousands that have fallen prey to dread 
tuberculosis. 


It nobly represents in deeds of mercy, relief, and restoration the 
more than twenty million members that have made its great 
work possible. 


ms _ g Every cent of every dollar received for the Red Cross War Fund is spent for war relief. All 
administration costs, relief work for other than war purposes (such as the Halifax and Guatemala, 
disasters) are taken care of out of membership dues, and the interest accruing from the banking 
of the War Fund has made available for war relief at least $1.02 for every $1 contributed. 


Contributed 
through Division 
of Advertising, 
United States 
Government 
Committee 
on Public 
Iniormation. 
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(Continued from Page 61) 
clothes are returned to them disinfected 
and dried. This particular piece of equip- 
ment alone costs fifty-nine thousand francs, 
and the Red Cross is installing them in the 
army camps and behind the trenches as 
fast as the need arises. 

It is evident from a glance at the above 
list that a very specialized kind of intelli- 
gence was needed to handle the business of 
supplies. Like the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment, it is a civilian job; a big, live, sixty- 
horse-power proposition. Realizing that 


| upon the success of this department de- 


pends the success of every other depart- 
ment, a call went to America for men with 
merchandising experience on a large scale. 
In response, Stanley Field, of the Marshall 
Field Company, Chicago; James Douglas, 
of Douglas, Arizona, of the United Verde 
Copper Mine and founder of the Phelps, 
Dodge Company; William H. Brophy, his 
_ associate; and Charles Glidden Osborne, a 
steel man, tendered their services. Field 
took over the entire problem of purchasing; 
Douglas and Brophy of warehouses; and 
| Qsborne of shipping and transportation. 
And then these major leaguers began to 
play ball. ; 

“When I came over, last fall,’” said Mr. 
Field, in a discussion of the problems of 
his particular department, “transportation, 
purchasing, insurance and stores were 
brought under a combined bureau of trans- 
portation and supplies. The existing or- 
_ ganization in Paris was not prepared, either 
in personnel or equipment, to handle the 
large work this bureau had undertaken, any 
_ more than a local railroad would be able to 
_ swing the job of a trunk line. But late in 
September a group of men with large mer- 
chandizing experience arrived. 

“At the start buying was a matter of 
guesswork. Purchases were made by each 
department without any central purchasing 
agency, and were stored for them indi- 
vidually. But the business quickly out- 
_ grewthis method. Early in October budgets 

were prepared, approximately covering their 
expenditures for the ensuing six months. 

And now the buying against these budgets 

is being done wherever the goods are pro- 
curable at reasonable rates. We try, when- 

ever possible, to buy in France, giving 

always the most careful consideration not 

to exhaust supplies and materials. And the 
_ fact that in some cases the goods are plenti- 
\ ful at the moment is not held to be a suf- 
ficient reason for making the purchase, if 
by so doing those stocks will be depleted 
later on.” 


| 
| 
} 
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Purchasing Difficulties 


“War conditions, as everyone knows, 
jhave made it difficult to buy in France. 
| Three years of steady conflict has drained 
‘all Europe of reserves and conveniences for 
work. It lacks men. 

There exists, also, a 
great shortage of rail 
transportation. The 
. Red Cross entered the 
field at the end of 
these three years, at 
a period of decreased 
production, and of 
very much increased 
consumption, owing 
to the demands of the 
British and American 
armies. If its pur- 
chasing agents want 
| to buy three tons of 
_ coal for a garage they 
/must get a permit 
' from the French War 
| Department. If they 
want to buy beds in 
f eentity they must 
get a permit allowing 
| the French manufac- 
_ turer to buy the ma- 
| terials to make the 
_ beds. Any purchases 
| into which metal or 
lumber enters have 
to be approved by the 
proper French au- 
thorities in order to 
| secure the necessary 
| amounts of steel and 
lumber. 

“Tn order to avoid 
competition and a 
consequent raising of 
prices, the American 
Army has established 
a@ war purchasing 
board in Paris, with 
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A Surgical Dressings Warehouse 


which the Red Cross consults; and the same 
thing is done with the French military and 
civil authorities. To complete this coérdi- 
nation the chief of the Red Cross Purchas- 
ing Bureau is also a member of the Army 
Purchasing Board. 

‘‘ After France, other near-by markets are 
considered; for our problem here is two- 
fold—to avoid depleting the supplies of this 
country and to save tonnage across the At- 
lantic. In Europe the largest source of sup- 
plies is England. Accordingly, after I got 
my bureau here licked into reasonable 
shape, I took a trip to London to see what 
were the possibilities of buying over there. 
And I discovered that if the American Red 
Cross was to become a purchasing agent in 
England it must combat exactly the same 
extensive war restrictions which prevail in 
France. It would have to consider the fluc- 
tuations of the current market and the 
labor laws, as well as all the numerous lim- 
itations laid down by the government. A 
single contract might take weeks to nego- 
tiate and then fall through at the end. 

“In addition we should have to install 
another complete plant to operate in that 
country—buyers, bureaus of clerks, book- 
keepers, and so on, and storing and ship- 
ping systems. All of which, in turn, would 
entail a very signal increase of overhead ex- 
penditure. In short, viewed as a business 
proposition, the thing was not feasible if the 
Red Cross entered the market as an indi- 
vidual purchaser. The alternative was to 


have the British Red Cross do our buying 
for us, with a separate set of books. And 
that cut the Gordian knot at one clip; for 
the British Red Cross is as much at home 
in her market as we are in America. Know- 
ing conditions she can make better con- 
tracts than we could make for ourselves, 
and after three years of war her machinery 
is at a fine point of practical efficiency. So 
that now all we have to do is to cable our 
wants; she does the rest. 

“This hearty codperation on the part of 
the British Red Cross has been of the 
greatest service to us already, for we can 
absolutely depend not only on an A-one 
class of merchandise but also on its speedy 
dispatch. Already we have bought thirty 
million franes’ worth of goods out of that 
one market alone, and if the war continues 
our drafts will be much heavier. 

“The size of our purchases would amaze 


“any peacetime merchant of the olden days. 


For example, 10,000,000 yards of gauze 
and 5,000,000 rolls of absorbent cotton 
were ordered at one time. Aside from that, 
in a single one of our warehouses in Paris 
we have 7000 tons of foodstuffs, all of 
American origin. In the same group of 
warehouses are 7000 bedsteads, mattresses 
and pillows; about 350,000 blankets, 
350,000 sheets and double that number 
of pillow slips. We carry about $350,000 
worth of American shoes for men and half 
that amount of French shoes for women and 
children. Of men’s, women’s and children’s 
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suits and dresses we have an enormous 
stock; and we likewise keep a stock of 
underclothing that runs up into many 
hundreds of thousands of francs. 

““We try to be forehanded in our buying, 
to establish minimum stocks in our stores, 
and to maintain those stocks well above the 
minimum, so that sudden requisitions may 
always be filled without delay. As an 
emergency branch of the Army we are 
likely to get a call at any hour for 10,000 
sweaters, 20,000 pairs of socks, 5000 
blankets or 1000 beds with mattresses; 
in fact, we’ve already received those very 
orders, and doubtless we’ll be receiving 
them more and more as the war progresses 
and the Army gets into temporary tight 
corners with its shipping problem. That, I 
take it, is one of the big reasons the Red 
Cross is over here for—to ease up sudden 
unavoidable pressures wherever they may 
exist.”’ 


Mending Broken Links 


“There will always be broken links in the 
line of communication so long as we have 
an army operating three thousand miles 
from its base. And our business is to be on 
the spot and couple those broken links to- 
gether with material of our own. Right now 
we have one hundred motor trucks work- 
ing for the Army. We’ve helped them with 
food, with coal and all kinds of clothing 
supplies when their own stocks have been 
held up. For this reason we always carry 
a large reserve of military staples—socks, 
shirts, blankets, sweaters, and so on—for 
emergency demands. 

“On account of the shortage of labor and 
ships we do our buying six months ahead of 
time. Thus, in summer we are ordering hun- 
dreds of thousands of heavy blankets, and 
in winter we buy thousands of bolts of 
mosquito netting against the summer pests. 
The other day there was laid on my desk an 
order from Berne, Switzerland, for 2000 
pairs of socks for our American prisoners 
in Germany. 

“*But, good Lord!’ I exclaimed. ‘We 
haven’t got two thousand prisoners in Ger- 
many yet!’ I wondered whether there had 
been a big offensive that had somehow got 
past me. One hasn’t a great deal of time 
for the newspapers on this kind of job. It 
turned out that the socks were for Amer- 
ican soldiers who might conceivably become 
German prisoners inside of a year. We 
were establishing a warehouse in Switzer- 
land against such a contingency.” 

Afterward I visited a number of these 
warehouses. Now ordinarily a warehouse is 
not considered an object of romantic senti- 
ment. There is no glamour about it. It does 
not capture the imagination or take the 
heart by storm. One does not weep or 
laugh over a warehouse and go away from 
it with the determination to be a finer and 
better soul. The fact 
is, a warehouse is 
about as stolid, lump- 
ish, unemotional a 
work of man as can 
well be imagined. 

Take the noun it- 
self; youcouldn’trime 
itwith anything if you 
tried. And yet, as IL 
wentaboutthosevast, 
gloomy, cavernous 
places, stacked to the 
roof, story on story, 
with every conceiva- 
ble sort of merchan- 
dise on earth, repre- 
senting millions of 
money and thousands 
of tons of stuff col- 
lected out of every 
quarter of the globe; 
andwhen I considered 
that all these stacks 
and boxes and bales 
and bags, each bearing 
its cryptic number 
andsignandrangedin 
serried rows with pas- 
sages in between, had 
been bought with the 
freewill offering, gath- 
ered dollar by dollar, 
of a people as end- 
lessly diverse as the 
very merchandise it- 
self, and, like it, con- 
centrated for the 
same goal—those 
warehouses suddenly 
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Specialist in Home Economics 


B special arrangement Mrs. Ida C. Bailey 
Allen, the famous food and cooking expert, 
will present a series of articles through our 
advertising in this and other publications. 

Mrs. Allen will speak with authority concern- 
ing one of the most vital issues of the hour—the 
preparation and conservation of food. She will 
tell, in her own words, what she has done and 
what you can do with Borden’s Evaporated Milk; 
and will give some of her very best recipes telling 
how to make economical dishes that are dainty 
and delicious. 

Mrs. Allen has been a director and teacher of 
domestic science for years. She is practical. 


She solves the every day problems of the every 
day housewife. 
* In her capacity as an authority on foods and 


their preparation, Mrs. Allen has been a con- 
stant contributor to The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Good Housekeeping, The Country Gentleman, 
Delineator, Forecast, Pictorial Review and many 
newspapers for years. 

Mrs. Alleri has lectured for The Westfield 
Domestic Science Schools and the Redpath Chau- 
tauqua and is at present engaged as domestic 
science expert for The Uniyersal Film Company, 
spreading the gospel of food conservation through 
motion pictures. 

She is the author of ‘‘Mrs. Allen’s Cook Book’’ 
and is consulted from coast to coast as an author- 
ity on food problems. Her correspondence 
averages a thousand letters a month. 

On the opposite page Mrs. Allen speaks for 
herself. 


— 


a I Mr s Ida C.Bailey Allen 
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Mrs. Allen says — \ use Borden's Evaporated Milk because | 
believe it to be the best, purest and most economical. 
‘The Borden system of protection begins in the country 
with the careful examination of the cows by graduate 


veterinarians. 


It includes the most elaborate 


care possible in handling the milk from the model 
sanitary dairies to the can on your pantry shelves. 
The name Borden is your guarantee of protection. 
Borden's Evaporated Milk solves the milk problem in 
cooking. Use itin every recipe that calls for milk. 


“Write for our Recipe Book” 


Mrs. Allen’s Recipe Contest 


For the best recipe from each state and from Canada, calling for the use of 
Evaporated Milk, submitted before August Ist, 1918, the Borden Company 
will award a cash prize of $25.00. For the second and third best recipes, 
prizes of $10.00 each will be given. For every recipe accepted for publica- 
tion $1.00 will be paid. In the event of ties for the first, second and third 
best recipes, the full amount of the prize will be given to each tying contestant. 

Remember, there will be a set of three prizes for every state in the union and a set for 
Canada. The prizes will be awarded by a committee of competent judges to be announced 
later. Each recipe will be judged on three points: 1. economy; 2. excellence of the 
finished dish; 3. form in which the recipe is submitted. Names of prize-winners will be 
published as soon as it is possible to do so after the prizes have been awarded. Address, 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Company, 211 Borden Building, New York. 
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BORDENS CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 211 Borden Building, New York 


THE MILK THAT CUTS THE COST OF COOKING 
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(Continued from Page 65) 
seemed to me the most thrilling and splen- 
did symbols of America I had ever seen. The 
endless vistas of packing boxes, row on row 
and room on room, were a more convincing 
argument for victory than the most impas- 
sioned oratory I have ever heard. And the 
more I saw of them the more I admired 
their logic, the quiet sobriety of their speech. 

In one warehouse, known as the ware- 
house of donations and gifts, I had another 
surprise. I had supposed that a hundred 
million dollars represented about all Amer- 
ica had given to the Red Cross for this 
war. But that warehouse told a different 
tale. Here were private gifts, donated by in- 
dividuals—crates of homemade jelly, thou- 
sands of knitted articles, sheets, exquisite 
table linen, gay crazy-patchwork silk cover- 
lets—to cheer a sick soldier’s heart. Once 
there arrived an entire carload of magnifi- 
cent rosy-cheeked apples. 

Some of these boxes bore simply the 
naive legend: Major Murphy, Red Cross, 
Europe. And yet they arrived! Some of 
the gifts are worth thousands of dollars; 
some only a few cents. And yet it is this 
latter class, simple, homely, ingenious, 
wrought by hand, which brings a lump into 
the throat and makes one realize that 
America is solidly in this business with her 
millions of hearts. These are the real love 
gifts. 

The warehouse system of the Red Cross 
in Europe begins properly in America, and 
the problem is all intertwined with the 
problem of transportation. For example, 
in the present congestion of shipping and 
with the wants of the army taking by 
right first place, Red Cross shipments must 
go in whatever space is left. There is in 
New York Harbor a little Red Cross lighter 
that plies among the big freighters and 
picks up extra tonnage space freed at the 
last hour. Perhaps some of the ship’s regu- 
lar cargo has been delayed. Then the Red 
Cross rushes out supplies to fill the extra 
hold space. This, to be sure, is excellent 
business, but it has its inconvenient side; 
for that ship may be sailing to any of 
eleven ports of France, from Marseilles on 
the south to Havre on the north. 

There must, therefore, be at each of these 
points of contact a warehouse, motor trucks, 
stevedores, clerks—in short, a complete 
unit of organization to receive and store the 
goods. This constitutes the first group of 
warehouses, a circle drawn about the entire 
coast line of France. In Paris, the nucleus 
of the circle, is the second group, ware- 
houses for the retail trade—that is, for any 
kind of mixed requisition, large or small; 
wholesale warehouses that deal only with 
wholesale quantities by the truck or camion 
load; warehouses for foods; warehouses 
given over exclusively to surgical supplies. 

Then there are the third and fourth 
groups, up in the war zone; the third a 
circle of warehouses scattered through the 
various towns in the French and American 
areas, which are important transportation 
centers; and the fourth a circle drawn just 
behind the fighting lines and carrying 
emergency stores. These various circles, 
with Paris as the center, very competently 
cover the field. 


Ready for Action 


In 1917, when the Red Cross first arrived 
in France, the civilian problem naturally 
engaged its chief attention; for our Army 
was not yet in the field. But now, with our 
own soldiers over here running up into the 
hundreds of thousands, and with our ship- 
ping always in danger of atemporary eclipse 
from submarines, it seems self-evident that 
the Red Cross is bound to play an increas- 
ingly large and more important réle in the 
direct military affairs of the nation. It has 
a more supple, because more modern, or- 
ganization than the Army, and it is not 
fettered by congressional red tape. 

How large a block of activities is going to 
be turned over to it in the billion-dollar job 
that looms before the Army the vicissitudes 
of the next six months will determine. 
Actual operation is the only real test of 
strength. Hitherto both the Army and the 
Red Cross have been largely engaged in 
preparation. Now they are going to see 
Action with a very large capital A. Andso, 
if you query wonderingly, as I did, at the 
ten million dollars’ worth of staples stored 
up in one warehouse alone, the reply of the 
superintendent takes on a deeper signifi- 
cance. 

His reply to my question was this: ‘‘ Well, 
you can’t most alwayssometimes tell. These 
things may come in mighty handy some 
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day. And you can’t collect ’em in a hurry.” 
That is the whole buying policy of the Red 
Cross in a nutshell. 

Over in the street of the Green Road 
stands a warehouse I am going to describe, 
because it stands as a.type of.all the rest. 
Conceive a vast, rambling cab stable, built 
French fashion round a big central cobble- 
stone court. Here goes on a continual 
clatter and rush of affairs—motor trucks 
driving in, motor trucks driving out, bales 
of stuff being piled on designated platforms, 
clerks hurrying about with inventories and 
bills of lading, permissionnaire stevedores 
staggering under huge loads. In this ware- 
house only retail goods are handled in 
broken lots. Requisitions come in, varying 
in size from a thermometer or a package of 
safety pins to mixed consignments valued 
at tens of thousands of dollars. So an 
enormous stock is always kept on hand. 

I walked through scores of rooms piled 
ceiling-high with every type of merchan- 
dise, every implement of kitchen, house, 
farm and hospital that the mind of man 
could conceive; rooms filled with clothing, 
boots, shoes, sabots; rooms filled with 
foods, perishable and imperishable. And 
in the furniture department whole houses 
were stored away in portable sections. It 
was a stupendous, amazing array. The 
gleaming kitchen utensils in particular were 
so alluring that I caught myself looking for 
a clerk to ask the price of his new egg 
beaters! The only article I did not see in 
stock was the American cocktail shaker. 

Presently in our pilgrimage we came upon 
a closed room whence issued the most de- 
lightful odor I have ever smelled in a for- 
eign land; the kind of delicious, sizzling, 
savory breakfast odor purely indigenous to 
America and to be found nowhere of a 
morning in all the land of France. 


The Double-Locked Room 


“T know what’s behind that locked door,” 
I said. “It’s ham— American-smoked 
breakfast ham!’’ My nose did not deceive 
me. My conductor flung the door wide 
open, remarking: ‘‘A pretty nice sight, 
eh?”? And we both directed our gaze toward 
the ceiling, whence floated down that divine 
smell. There they hung, thousands upon 
thousands of them, a serried solid twilight 
grove of hams! I gazed upward wistfully, 
much as the fabled fox gazed upon the for- 
bidden grapes hanging high. Only eaters 
of wartime Continental breakfasts can 
realize the bitter poignancy of my longing. 

“Mr. Douglas,” I began, ‘‘could you— 
would you—do you suppose you might loan 
me one of those hams, a very little one, for 
a while?” 

I knew the Red Cross could not vend 
them or give them to a mere outsider; but 
I thought it might loan one to me, as a 
neighbor loans a cup of sugar to a friend. 
My conductor laughed. 

““Yes—if you can produce a requisition 
from a hospital signed by the chief surgeon 
and countersigned by the Red Cross. Those 
hams are for our convalescent soldiers, 
whose appetites need coaxing. I double- 
lock this door,”’ he added casually. Ishould 
think he would! 

This warehouse employs about two hun- 
dred workmen, chiefly French and Belgian 
permissionnaires. In the beginning Mo- 
roccan labor was used; but it proved un- 
satisfactory. The gaunt dark figures, 
swathed in their dirty brown burnooses and 
rompers, melted indistinguishably into the 
far shadows of the warehouse. Or the su- 
perintendent would come upon whole cov- 
eys slumbering peacefully, draped against 
a wall. Their complexion and garments 
made a perfect camouflage. 

The Moroccans are one of the minor 
tragedies of this war. The inhospitable, 
bleak northern climate has developed tuber- 
culosis; their beloved kuskus—goat’s meat 
and rice—is not to be had; the terrible roar 
of bombardment shatters their primitive 
nerves; and the complicated rules of civi- 
lized combat confuse their simplesouls. So 
courageous and proud are they that at 
first they refused to cower to the ground 
under a shower of shells; they met them 
standing like braves. 

In attack they never touch a wounded 
man, whois sacred; but, by the same token, 
they never make one. They always finish 
the job. And then they cut off the enemy’s 
head and tie it up in a bandanna, as a 
tender souvenir of the occasion. As these 
souvenirs began to accumulate, the French 
Government interdicted the pleasing cus- 
tom. And that is the explanation of the 
sad, yearning look in these strangers’ dark 
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eyes. Yes; this war is just one long tragedy 
for the Moroccans. 

From the warehouse in Paris I made a 
trip to the French Front at § , where 
a fresh division of Americans has gone into 
the trenches. A few miles behind the line 
is another Red Cross storage plant, a type 
of the field units. This time it was not a 
cab stable, but a convent—a convent from 
which the nuns had fled when the Germans 
upon the hill began sending shells down 
into the chapel. There is still a great gap- 
ing hole in the roof and the stone walls are 
pitted with shrapnel. 

Here the civilian population, starting life 
afresh on their devastated farms, come for 
food, furniture and field tools; and here, 
also, the military authorities drop in with 
all kinds of emergency orders. Hitherto 
the stock in the war-zone warehouses has 
been largely civil in character, but from 
now on hospital and army requirements 
take precedence over everything. 

So much for the purchasing and ware- 
house departments. A great storekeeping 
concern, however, must have not only 
goods, and houses to hold them, but also 
carriers to convey them to their destination. 
And thus one of the problems of the Red 
Cross was to build up an adequate trans- 
portation service. Here again they found 
a great shortage of materials. The French 
and the British had been three years before 
them on the ground, and had corralled not 
only the best warehouse sites but also the 
automobiles. 

The Army and the Red Crossfound them- 
selves with the same hard nut to crack— 
namely, to get control of a large number of 
motor trucks and vehicles when none were 
to be had in the market. To buy in America 
meant a three-months handicap at least. 
The Red Cross ordered, nevertheless; and 
meantime it went on a still hunt through 
France and Italy and managed to pick up 
a few dozen cars. 

Then another problem thrust up its 
head. Some of these cars were feeble sis- 
ters to begin with, secondhand, worn-out, 
broken-down; and the incessant rough 
usage they were put to discouraged them 
completely. They were constantly in the 
hospital for repairs. And there they had to 
stay a good portion of the time, for there 
were no spare parts in France. So tremen- 
dous had been the demand for machines 
that manufacturers had put all their spare 
parts into new cars and the old cars had to 
go without. 

In addition there were other checks. 
Ordinarily alcohol is used when a radiator 
is frozen—but there was no alcohol; or 
glycerin— but there was no_ glycerin. 
Thus, to build up, operate and keep in 
order a plant of this description presented 
obstacles that nobody living in America can 
even faintly realize. 


The Distributing System 


Take, for example, the life history of a 
box of surgical dressings; trace its wander- 
ings to its ultimate destination and you will 
find that the transportation department 
sticks to its side closer than any brother. 
First, the box is put aboard a steamer in 
New York Harbor. It arrives, and is 
dumped on the quai of any of eleven ports of 
France. It doesn’t know beforehand where 
a4 is going to land, and neither does anybody 
else. 

But the transportation department keeps 
a service at each port for just such con- 
tingencies. It is taken to the port ware- 
house—haul number one. Then it is put 
aboard a Paris train—haul number two. 
Arrived at Batignolles—one of the finest 


. freight stations in the world—it may go, 


according to its contents, to any of five 
warehouses in Paris. Let ussay it is allotted 
to Warehouse Number Five—haul number 
three. There, its contents standardized, it 
is repacked and transferred to the whole- 
sale warehouse—haul number four. From 
there it may be shipped by train to some 
point in the war zone—two more hauls, five 
and six. And from the warehouse in the 
war zone it may be transferred by camion 
to the hospital at the Front—haul number 
seven. 

In the beginning, this department started 
with three flivvers. Now it numbers seven 
hundred, and the list is constantly growing. 
Its park for the machines covers blocks of 
city ground. Its largest garage houses hun- 
dreds of automobiles. There is not a mer- 
chant firm in America that maintains so 
amply equipped a carrying service as does 
the Red Cross in Europe. Not only does it 
handle all its own materials, but it always 
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has machines ready for the Army in an 
emergency. 

“By the way,” said a military potentate 
at Field Headquarters one day to a visiting 
Red Cross potentate, “could you people — 
lend us two or three motor trucks for q _ 
while—until we can get some of ours up 
here? I spoke to your delegate aboutit this — 
morning.” | 

| 
| 
| 
| 


The Red Cross potentate looked over to 
his delegate assigned to that sector. 

“Will you make a note of that?” he said, 

The delegate grinned. 

“The trucks have been on the job four — 
hours already,” he said. “I got the Army | 
order at eight o’clock and sent them right — 
over with their drivers.” | 

In addition to its regular business the — 
transportation department has recently — 
taken on another service. This is the care — 
of the wounded in the Paris air raids. 

“Who gave you that job, anyhow?” — 
someone asked the transportation chief, a } 
young man who never knows when he has ‘ 


enough to do. 


Gasoline Scarce } | 


The chief of the bureau leaned over and — 
spoke low in the other’s ear. 4 

“Nobody,” said he. “‘I—took it!” 

And it is a good job to take. Briefly it 
consists in Red Cross ambulances patrol- 
ling the streets from the moment the alerie 
sounds, and getting the victims of the 
bombs, explosions and fires to the hospital 
without delay. This service has been oper- 
ating for about a month, and thus far the 
Americans have been first upon the spot in 
each instance. The President of France has 
spoken high praise of their valor and speed. 
_ Certainly it is not pleasant to go streak- 
ing through darkened streets, with the sky 
full of strange fires, the air trembling wit 
the thunder of explosions and the dull 
boom-boom of the anti-aircraft guns, and 
two-hundred-kilo torpedoes—the latest de- 
sign—hurtling through the atmosphere 
with incalculable velocity, tearing through 
ten-story buildings as if they were card- 
board and smashing concrete cellars to 
bits. But the ambulance men say they 
like it! 

Sometimes peculiar requests come into 
the transportation department. The other 
day an army officer strolled in with the de- 
mand that two thousand pairs of running 
trunks, for exercise, be dispatched imme- 
diately by camion to his troops. The men 
wanted them for exercise, and they wanted 
them right away. The distance was only 
two hundred and eighty-four kilometers! 
And gasoline was worth slightly over its 
weight in gold! ; 

I have said that the stores department — 
contained every conceivable article on 
earth save a cocktail shaker. I was we | 
The buyers had neglected to lay in a stock 
of running trunks. The soldiers are going — 
to get them, though. But they may haveto 
trot in after them, for no gasoline is going 
to be wasted on such affairs. It takes a’ 
combination of an archangel and the three- — 
headed dog Cerberus to be a successful 
chief of transportation. \q 

One of the gravest problems is gasoline. 
This is a gasoline war. At present there isa 
great scarcity of this precious liquid. It. 
cannot be had for love or money. It is dis- 
tributed, so much to each area, and may be 
had only upon military requisition. But 
sometimes a run may be made upon the 
supply of a certain town, or even of a whole 
district, which will then go temporarily — 
dry. Word comes in: “No essence in the — 
region of X——.” It is then manifest that. 
no motors can be routed through that dis- 
trict during the shortage; for, before ma- 
chines are sent out, their itineraries are 
routed and their return guaranteed. 

Once two distinguished Americans got 
stuck in the region of V——, with no es- 
sence within a radius of ten miles. They 
said they were President Wilson and his 
secretary, traveling incog. But they might 
just as well have impersonated the Al- 
mighty, with Gabriel in attendance, for all 
the success they had. At length, after much 
search, they discovered a little French- 


fused. They doubled the amount. 
little woman shook her head. a 
“You.do not comprehend, messieu 
she said. “It is not money I must ha 
my business. It is essence. Can I 
twenty-frane notes into my machin 
you will promise to return the exact amouny 
(Concluded on Page 72) 7 
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r handsome floors and easy housework 


-Korsho Rugs!’ 


Many a housewife is congratulating herself today that she has “discovered” the new Blabon 
Korsho rugs— so artistic, so easy to keep clean, so durable and yet so low in price! 

In lustre and softness of appearance they closely resemble woven rugs. _ But unlike cheap woven 
rugs their beauty lives and retains its brightness. They have all the superior wearing qualities for 
which genuine Blabon Linoleums have been known for generations. 

Blabon Korsho Rugs never require sweeping or beating. To clean them, you simply run over them with 
a damp cloth or mop. Their surface cannot possibly absorb dust or dirt, therefore they are the most sanitary 
rugs you could have. They fit snugly to the floor, always presenting a trim appearance, and dust or dirt cannot 
easily take refuge under them. Things that are likely to be spilled upon the floor will not stain or injure them 
in any way. 

For home or summer cottage, Blabon Korsho Rugs make attractive, practical and economical floor- 
coverings. They are made in a wide range of designs and colorings to match most any decorative scheme, be it 
subtle and quiet, or bold and striking in character. : 

Twentieth century American women are using Blabon Linoleums throughout the house. Not only 
Blabon rugs, but Blabon Linoleums to cover the whole floor, in plain green, brown, and gray; or in any one 
of 357 different designs in all colors and combinations. 

Be sure to ask your dealer for the genuine Blabon Linoleums, and in buying a rug take care to look for 
the name * Korsho Rugs,” positively always stamped on the back. 
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Important Notice 


As there are inferior floor-coverings nowa- 
days that look like linoleum on the surface, 
e | but which are merely felt paper imitations, 
remember these two easy ways to tell genu- 
ine linoleum. First, look at the back and be 
ee Sure it is burlap. Second, try to tear it. 

Imitations tear easily. 


LABONA«Linoleums 
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Established 67 years The George W Blabon Company Philadelphia 


May Il, 1918 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


Westinghouse-keeping 


What is Westinghouse-keeping ? 

It’s housekeeping plus and minus. 

Plus convenience, comfort, economy — 
minus drudgery and wasted effort. 

For in Westinghouse-keeping, modern 
methods prevail, and electricity washes 
and irons the clothes, cooks the meals, 
does the sewing, washes the dishes, 
cleans the rugs and draperies, polishes 
the silverware, freezes the ice-cream and 
does various other tasks. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


When the Westinghouse-keeper irons, 
she doesn’t stand around a hot stove 
waiting for the irons to heat. She doesn’t 
tramp from stove to ironing board and 
back every few minutes to replace a cool 
iron with a hot one. 


She needs neither stove nor fire. She 
needs no more than one iron. For she 
uses a Westinghouse Electric Iron, that 
heats in a minute and stays hot till the 
current is turned off. 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


As with the ironing, so with 
numerous other tasks that used to 
sume such a large part of her day. 


Westinghouse-keeping makes the 
easy. Fi 
Where to Buy Westinghouse ~ 

Products y 


At electrical dealers, light and power 
panies, department and hardware stores. __ 
Look for the Westinghouse trade-mark in th 
window. Pf 
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In Westinghouse-keeping Breakfast 


is Cooked at the Table 


Everything’s always hot and handy. There’s no tramp- 
ing to and from the kitchen or no waiting to be served by 
your maid. 


Westinghouse Toaster-Stove, Turnover Toaster and 
Percolator give breakfast a new meaning. 


The Toaster-Stove fries eggs, ham or bacon, broils steak, 
makes griddle cakes, toasts bread—in short, does the 
work of a two-burner gas stove, quickly, cleanly, economi- 
cally and conveniently. 


The Turnover Toaster makes two pieces of toast at a 
time, and you can turn the hot bread without touching it. 


There is always enough toast—there never need be 
too much. It doesn’t burn, because it’s where you can see 
it. And, for the same reason, it’s done just the way you 
like it. 


The Percolator, besides being a great convenience, makes 
coffee that will delight you. The coffee can’t boil. It 
doesn’t get cold. You can turn off the heat when the 
strength is just right. And there’s an automatic cut-out 
to prevent burning out the heating element, if you should 
ever forget to turn the current off. 


Dinner is Prepared Automatically 


on a Remarkable Range 


It’s a Westinghouse Automatic Electric Range, which 
enables you to be gone all day and find dinner ready to 
serve when you come home. 


The automatic heat-control turns on the current at the 
hour you have set and turns it off when the oven tempera- 
ture reaches the point you have indicated. Cooking then 
continues by stored heat, using no more electricity. 


The food can’t burn. All the natural juices are retained. 
Meats are more tender, bread, cakes and pies lighter and 
better baked, vegetables more juicy and succulent. 


And the economy of cooking on a Westinghouse Auto- 
matic Electric Range is marked. 


The heat-storage principle not only makes possible pre- 
paring an entire dinner at one time with little current, but 
it reduces shrinkage in food-weight. The saving in this 
respect is from 15 to 25 per cent or mofe over ordinary gas 
or coal ranges. 


Complete automatic control is to be found only on 
Westinghouse Electric Ranges. 


The First Warm Day is a Signal 


to Prepare for Summer 


It wouldn’t be Westinghouse-keeping, of course, if the 
first sign of summer failed to find a Westinghouse Electric 
Fan, or several of them, filling the house with fresh, cool 
breezes. 


Hot weather’s only a few days off. Better get your fan 
now and have the full use of it this season. 


It will make the house a cool retreat when the sun beats 
down. It will help keep you up and doing by day and 
bring sleep at night. It will protect your health and 
your family’s health. It will, in short, make such a vast 
difference in the home that you will wonder how you ever 
got along without it. 


What’s more, the cost of keeping cool with Westinghouse 
Electric Fans is surprisingly low, for they can be bought 
for as little as $10, and a Westinghouse Fan will last for 
many years. 


At average current rates, an 8-inch fan will give five- 
hours’ breeze for one cent. 


Milk-Warmer, $8.50 
Heats baby’s food 
quickly, conveniently 


Percolators, $8.00 to 
$13.00 


Makes better coffee 
and in less time 


Toaster-Stove, $7.00 
For a meal or a 
hasty bite 


Turnover Toaster, 
$5. 


Toasts. the toast and 
turns it, too 


Fans, $10.00 to $32.50 


Sizes.and styles to 
meet every fan need 


Sew-Motor, $15.00 


Runs any ordinary 
machine electrically 


Irons, $4.00 to $6.50 


Made in 3-pound, 6- 
pound and 8-pound sizes 


Ranges, $86.50 to 
$262.00 


Complete or semi- 
automatic control 
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“Yale? — 
a duty for today 


OME protection is a vital 
duty for today. 


And in protecting the home 
nothing ranks in importance 
to the security of its locks and 
builders’ hardware. 


If you have a doubtful lock on 
any door in your home—reinforce 
it witha Yale Cylinder Night Latch 
today. If your outbuildings lack 
real protection—put on Yale pad- 
locks today 


If your cupboards and chests and 
drawers are insecurely locked—se- 
cure them with Yale cabinet locks 
today. 

Install Yale locks wherever you 
need a real lock—provide your 
family with the same dependable 
guards for life and property that 
have been serving the world for 
half a century. 


See your hardware dealer today. 
He will show you the Yale product 
you need—you can make certain of 
its genuineness by simply seeing 
the trade-mark “Yale” on it. 


“Vale’’— the trade-mark of su- 
periority; the visible guarantee 
of service and security; the iden- 
tification of Yale. products: 
Yale Cylinder Night Latches, 
Padlocks, Cabinet Locks, Trunk 
Locks; -Door' Closers, Builders’ 
Hardware and Chain Blocks. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 


9 East 40th Street New York City 


Chicago Office: 
77 East Lake Street ¢ 
Canadian Yale &Towne \ 
Ltd., St. Catharines, 
Ont. 


Yale Padlocks. 
Sizes 3/4 inch to 
3% inches. At 
prices to fit every 
purse and purpose. 


Yale Cylinder 
Night. Latches. 
Unbickable— - 
deadlocking. . 


Yale Door Closer. 
Master of the door. 
Closes and controls 
the door. Silent and 
never failing. 
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(Concluded from Page 68) 
I will lend you enough to take you to the 
next town.” And that was what was done. 

But the outside world does not know of 
these vital problems; nor does it greatly 
care. If a car is not instantly forthcoming 
there is something rotten in the state of 
Denmark. This is true of personal trans- 
portation even more than of freight. There, 
indeed, the department meets its greatest 
trials. Everybody who comes to France 
from America wants to go to the Front. 
They all arrive with letters of reeommenda- 
tion from some high political panjandrum, 
begging the Red Cross to look after the dis- 
tinguished citizens and show them every 
consideration. 

And the trouble is they really are dis- 
tinguished citizens! They are too distin- 
guished for any use. There was one such 
who arrived on a certain morning and de- 
manded to see the whole battle Front from 
the seat of a limousine. Now it chanced 
that at about the same time there arrived 
a second distinguished gentleman, who also 
wanted to view the battle Front and from 
practically the same position. 


Influential Nuisances 


It was ‘arranged that the two eminences 
should travel in the same conveyance. But 
here a complication arose. Eminence Num- 
ber One detested Eminence Number Two. 
He made a scene. He vowed he would 
not travel with that conceited fellow. He 
wanted a car all to himself or he would go 
right home and tell President Wilson about 
it. The President, it appeared, was his 
“warm, personal friend.’’ The transporta- 
tion department authorities were polite but 
firm. They regretted there was but one car 
available. Either he could travel in com- 
pany with a companion or stay at home. 

He went. And the Red Cross delegate 
who accompanied them on the trip had a 
hard but hilarious time. He reported that 
the two Eminences would not speak to each 
other in the car. They would not eat at the 
same table. They sulked like naughty chil- 
dren. Each ostentatiously and contemp- 
tuously pretended that the other did not 
exist. And as the journey progressed the 
temperature in'that car dropped lower and 
lower, and finally became so frigid that the 
Red Cross delegate said he was forced to 
make frequent stops and get down and 
swing his arms. 

Viewed singly, such an episode is merely 
absurd; but when the visitors come over in 
hordes they constitute a real nuisance. Re- 
cently a party arrived from America with 
an itinerary that resembled a pre-war tour: 
Two days in Parisand environs; three days 
for the entire battle Front; a forenoon at 


| such a factory; the afternoon at an avia- 


tion camp; sundown drill with the marines; 
perfect automobile connections. One would 


| have faticied from the itinerary that he was 


in Detroit! 

The young secretary of the party pre- 
sented it with smiling aplomb. The chief of 
transportation looked it over with grim 
pleasure. Itwastoocompleteforanything— 
that nice little futile card. Not one shining 
minute had been wasted. 

“T’ll see what can be done,” he said 
gently; “but it’s out of the question to get 
you started to-morrow, as your itinerary 
indicates. You’ll have to wait.” 

“How long?” 

“Two or three days anyhow — maybe 
more.” 

“But can’t you realize,’’ cried the young 
secretary, “that our time over here is all 
scheduled down to the very last tick? 
We’ve so much to see and just so much time 
to see it in. We’ve got to get out of here 
to-morrow !’’ 

“Go by train.” 

The secretary threw up his hands. 

“ And have this one trip alone take three 
weeks!” 

“All right. Let it!” returned the chief 
with brutal sang-froid. 

“would ruin the whole itinerary. Why, 
in three weeks’ time we plan to have seen 


everything—everything, you understand— 
and be on our way home! We're going to 
lecture and write and preach about the war 
all over America. I don’t think you under- 
stand the importance of our mission—of 
the whole subject of propaganda. Let me 
explain ” He talked on vehemently, 
voluminously, telling over and over how im- 
portant, how distinguished his party was; 
and wound up finally: “Now, then, can’t 
you stretch a point and get us out of here 
to-morrow—seeing it’s a special case?”’ 

“No,” replied the transportation man 
wearily; ‘I can’t.” He looked at the young 
secretary’s cranium, wondered whether it 
was ivory clear through, decided to take a 
chance, and began: “‘It’s all a matter of 
gasoline ——”’ ' 

“Oh, yes,” broke in the other; ‘we know 
all about that over in the States. But you 
don’t understand. This is no common or 
garden party you’re asked to take round. 
This party consists 

“Yes, yes. You've already explained 
very clearly. It’s a party of distinguished 
Americans, with powerful political affilia- 
tions, who could make things very nasty for 
us if we refused. They are on an important 
propaganda mission. All that I immediately 
concede. And I’m going to help you all I 
can. But will you answer one question?”’ 

“Yes; glad to.” 

“Suppose there wasn’t enough gasoline 


to haul soldiers, together with their-food © 


and guns, and also, at the same time, to 
haul noncombatant propagandists. Sup- 
pose you had to haul one group at the ex- 
pense of the other. To which group would 
you give the preference—if you wanted to 
win the war?’’ 

“Huh? Why, I—I ——”’ 

“‘Suppose,”’. continued the chief inflex- 
ibly, “you were sitting here in my chair, 
and an urgent*call came in to send out a 
party.of nurses and surgical supplies to a 
point not easily reachable by train. And 
suppose, at the same time, a call came in to 
send out a party of eminent propagandists 
to various points reachable by train, but 
consuming more time. To which would you 
give the preference—if you really wanted to 
win the war?”’ 


The Gasoline Hogs 


“Why, I suppose But look here! 
There shouldn’t be any shortage in a well- 
regulated organization of this size.” 

““There’s always a shortage. In this par- 
ticular instance there’s another reason why 
your party can’t leave town to-morrow. 
Your schedule says’’—he picked up the 
card—‘‘that you desire to inspect points 
xX stung and Z—— in the French 
war zone. But just at the moment there’s a 
dearth of essence round Y So, if we 
sent you out we couldn’t guarantee your 
return. You’d get stuck at Y . But go 
back to your people and say I’ll have them 
out of here as soon as I possibly can.” 

The propaganda man left the office with 
a busted itinerary and a glimmer of realities 
in his brain; and he reported to his col- 
leagues the lamentable state of affairs. And 
the great man who constituted the nucleus 
of the party roared and fussed and fumed: 

“Pish! Pooh! Tommyrot! No gasoline! 
No management—that’s what’s the mat- 
ter! You needn’t tell me! I notice that 
Bishop W got out of here last week all 
right. Must have had a stand-in! They’re 
playing favorites. Well, no use wasting 
breath on little two-by-four smart-Aleck 
subordinates. We'll go right after the head 
man of the tribe. No gasoline, hey? Just 
you wait until they hear from me!” 

They heard. He wrote an indignant, 
pompous letter to the leader of the organi- 
zation, complaining of his treatment. That 
letter was read aloud at the next directors’ 
meeting and the transportation chief was 
asked what he had done to render the dis- 
tinguished citizen so peevish. 

And he explained. He was not so deeply 
grieved as he might have been had this not 
been the nth time he had been condemned to 
blazes for conditions no mortal can control. 
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He is not an overpopular man with the 
public. But he doesn’t care... He’s not going | 
to run for President. a 

If the above true episode were an isolated 
case it would not be worth recording. Un- 
fortunately it is not isolated. - Scores of | 
unnecessary noncombatants are arrivir 
weekly in France. Serious, intelligent, hon- 
orable, but ignorant citizens come over here 
and think the conditions are identical with 
those that prevail in Chicago or Baltimore. 
They think they may skylark all over the 
battle fronts in a limousine, consume gaso- 
line by the gallon, see, the sights, arrest the 
regular program of busy war workers, mess 
up the order of the day:forthe soldiers who 
are forced to stand for hours in dinky ale 
exhibition drills, and ‘multiply labor for 
employees who have to.wrest passes from | 
a reluctant and: fast-becoming-enraged 


French Government. ; : 

This invasion of noncombatant visitors 
is fast becoming’a menace. With their im- 
portunities :and ‘their. numbers they are — 
tying up the pass system in a hard knot. — 
Each succeeding week the French Govern- — 
ment puts up—it is forced to in self- | 
defense—sodme new and higher barrage to — 
keep these invaders out of important = 4 \ 


areas. : - 


The Red: Cross Spirit ; . 


} 
} 
One fortnight these inspectors—for thus 
they are camouflaged on the passes—in- 
spected the little town of X——, in the 
French war zone, thirty-one times! Now — 
thirty-one inspections inside a fortnight is, j 
as Bret Harte said, “‘coming it strong.” 
The French officials began to sit. up and 
take notice. Sacré mille cochons! What was 
the matter with the little town of X—, | 
anyhow, that it must be inspected thi 
one times? Up went another barrage. 

Of course they were right. But the rest 
is, officers with legal—and urgent—b 
ness have to pass that barrage just 
same as the guilty ones, and progress is i 
peded thereby. The barrage, to be effective, 
should start from Washington. And it ca 
not start too soon! 4 

This, as I said, is a true story. And its 
moral is this: Honorable, distinguished | 


the war news. 
If, however, the obligation will stand 
the acid test of conscience, and you mu 
come, don’t insist on using gasoline, so that), 
the soldiers are forced to march those lo 
weary miles to and from their repos stations - 
and the first-line trenches—as they’re now 
compelled to do from lack of essence—but) 
take the train. Just buy a ticket and ta 
the little ole train! | 
With its warehouses, its buying and 
transporting systems in excellent shape, 
the Red Cross in Europe stands ready for 
whatever emergency the next six months 
may bring. It has found itself. It sees 
clear-eyed its job. : 
When the Arabic sank, and its com- 
mander went down with it, he was asked 
afterward what were his sharpest impres- 
sions during that trying time. | 
“Well,” he replied, “‘there were \ 
things that impressed me strongly. As you 
know I went down with my ship and came 
up again. And while I was swimming round 
in the water among the débris I heard, not 
far away, English voices from a raft, laugh- 
ing and shouting in unison. I listened. An¢ 
what they were shouting was this: | 
““* Are we downhearted? No!’ : | 
“That was the first thing which im 
pressed me. The second one was this: ] 
was up on deck until the ship went down 
And every time I rang my engine room ! 
got areply. To the very last minute, wht 
the water covered us, my men down th 
below were on their job!” 
That, in a word, is the spirit of the 
Cross to-day in France. ES 
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The Extra Test for Accurate. Compound—All sub- 
stances are weighed to ounce fractions to maintain always, 
Racine Rubber Company’s extra high standard. Com- 
pounding accuracy means a better tire for you. 


I ———————————, 


To Earn Your 
Lasting Friendship 


XTRA TESTED means extra miles to the many thousand users of Racine Country Road and Racine 
Multi-Mile Cord tires. It is to you who have not yet formed your friendship for these tires that this 
message is directed—you who, perhaps, do not know of the extra miles and extra value in 


es 


| Country Road 
RACINE | cxitieCord ER E® 


The Extra Test for Accurate Compound is but one of the many Extra Tests 
conducted in Racine Rubber Company factories. It makes certain that each tire 
contains a perfect proportion of materials—scientifically weighed; carefully Extra 
Tested. This particular Extra Tést means extra service. So does each of the others 
that combine to make these proved quality tires so well spoken of by men who use them. 

One by one, these Extra Tests reflect the extra care in our factories that 
means extra wear on your roads. 


Your Mileage Meter Tells the Story ef 


Figures speak the facts. Put these tires to the roads. Specially built and Extra Tested for this 
test of hard daily usage. Let them prove to you, severe service. 


as they have to thousands, that they actually are Racine Multi-Mile Cord Tires — unmatched 

tires of extra worth— though they cost no more quality—Extra Tested superior cord quality in 
than other standard makes. every respect. 

| Racine Country Road Tires —5000 mile guar- Also red and gray tubes—Extra Tested. 
antee—are proved mileage leaders over country It will pay you to know the dealer who sells them. 
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For Your Own Protection Be Certain Every 
Racine Tire You Buy Bears The Name 


Racine Rubber Compan 


Racine, Wisconsin 
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In summer, of all times, how 
important it is to have the 
kitchen bright and clean! Such 
refreshing newness when the 
refrigerator has been “‘dressed”’ 
inside and out; and the stove 
and boiler have been “‘cheered- 
up’’; and the hardworked 
kitchen table made all fresh; 
and the sink, and service buck- 
ets, and garbage can, and floor 
and walls—like new pins with. 
Acme Quality Paints and Fin- 
ishes. They save the cost of 
new things! 


Most home furnishings are 
called “worn-out” when they 
are only shabby; they will still 
give years of service when regu- 
larly touched up with Acme 
Quality Paints and Finishes. 


ACME WHITE LEAD 
Department Q, 


Cen PAINT S276 


You'll find it valuable 
to have handy at all 
times at least @ can 
each of Acme Quality 
Varnotile, a varnish 


Make your kitchen sparkle 
like the spring sunshine! 


@) ACME QUALITY — 


Every room in your home 
likely contains some needed 
article that would be so much 
brighter and last so much 
longer if refinished with Acme 
paint! Realize how many 
usable things there are “‘up- 
stairs” that could be put back 
into real service with Acme 
Quality Paints and Finishes, 
thus saving the cost of new! 


Your interest in making old 
things NEW will be greatly 
increased by reading our two 
books—“ Acme Quality Paint- 
ing Guide Book,” which an- 
swers every paint question, and 
“Home Decorating’ —a valu- 
able aid in home beautifying. 
Both will be mailed you on 
request, without charge. 


AND COLOR WORKS 


Detroit, Michigan 


Boston Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis Pittsburgh Salt Lake City 
Cincinnati Toledo Nashville Birmingham Fort Worth Los Angeles 
Dallas Topeka Lincoln Spokane Portland 
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FINISHES 
elf 


Quality White Enamel 
Sor iron bedsteads, fur- 
niture, woodwork and 
all similar surfaces ; 
and, a quart of Acme 


for floors, woodwork 
and furniture; Acme 


Quality Floor Paint of 


the right color. 
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Tricks of the Hunter’s Trade 


ID you ever hear how the gauges of 

the shotgun were originally established? 
It was a matter determined in all likelihood 
before the principle of rifling a barrel was 
discovered. Smooth bores sometimes shot 
round bullets. If ten_of these bullets 
weighed a pound then the gun was called a 
10-gauge gun. Twelve bullets to the pound 
made a 12-gauge, and so on. The old squir- 
rel rifle of frontier days usually shot a ball 
of a hundred to the pound. 


Do you know how to take good care of 
your shotgun or of your rifle? If the latter 
is one of the modern small bores it is some- 
thing of a chore to clean it. Of course you 
ought to clean it from the breech and not 
from the muzzle, if you are to preserve its 
accurate shooting qualities. You cannot 
get a small-bore rifle clean to-day, when we 
use nitro powders, unless you employ high- 
power ammonia. Use a great many rags, 
until they come out clean. Then put on a 
very fine light oil. When you lay away 
your shotgun rub the metal in beef tallow 
if you have not any of the heavy mineral 
oils. Soak a flannel rag full of melted beef 
tallow and keep it round your gun; it is 
handy to have, for it seems to keep out rust. 


How about your rifle sights? Do you 
retain on your rifle the old high-sided buck- 
.horn sight with which your rifle perhaps 
was provided when you bought it? The 
sights on grandpa’s rifle lay very low and 
close to the barrel. He did not intend to 
shoot at a range much over a hundred 
yards. To-day, with our high-power rifles, 
we can shoot three hundred yards or even 
farther, without much change of the eleva- 
tion of our sights. Therefore, we too, if we 
like, can keep our sights pretty close to the 
barrel—more especially the hind sight. 
A very successful deer hunter who-wrote in 
a time just before the high-power modern 
rifle, always cut off the sides of his rifle sight 
and left it a mere flat bar with a shallow 
notch in the middle—very much the same 
sight that grandpa used. It is a good trick 
to remember when you buy yourriflesights, 
for the dat bar is purchasable as well as the 
buckhorn type. With such a sight you can 
get a full view of your game over the top of 
the rear sight. There is a little hollow cut 
out in the front part of the bar sight which 
prevents the refraction of light just as well 
as the tall sides of the buckhorn sight. 
Therefore you may discard the latter; 


The best material for the front sight of a 
rifle to-day is considered to be gold or an 
alloy of gold and copper. This is even bet- 
ter than ivory. If, however, you are caught 
afield with the ordinary commercial sight 
and have trouble with a dazzling light on 
snow, take a match, and with. it smoke 
your front sight. You can even smoke the 
rear sight a little if you like. This will make 
them stand out perfectly sharp and without 
any of the dazzling glitter that makes ac- 
curate shooting so difficult otherwise. 


No doubt you have studied something 
about the speeds of ducks, and have pon- 
dered the question of the proper lead in 
wing shooting. No one really can tell you 
how far to lead a bird in order to make a 
successful shot, for as a matter of fact no 
two men lead alike, and no one man per- 
haps can tell any other just how far he does 
hold ahead of a crossing bird. Since, how- 
ever, the usual rule is that a missed bird is 
a case where you have shot behind, it may 
be wise to accentuate the necessity for a 
good lead by going over a few of the figures 
that now and again have been offered on 
this subject. 

Say we give our shot charge at 40 yards 
a velocity of 800 feet a second—of course 
the velocity in modern loads is much 
greater than this. If we assume the mean 
velocity at 40 yards to be 800 feet per sec- 
ond—which may be the case with small 
shot—the time of flight will be.15. If the 


~ much to lead or how much he does lead 


~ make up the personal equation—a facet 


other interesting problem of the 


‘ edge. Stick on a piece of cheese or so. Fix! 
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bird is flying 60 miles an hour it goes 88 
feet in the same second, or 18.2 feet in 15 
second. If the mean velocity of shot be 
1000 feet per second, the time of flight ma 
be computed as .12 second, and the dis 
tance gone by the bird 10.56 feet. Dealing 
in these very rough estimates, as given by 
an old authority, therefore, it is plain ie 
Bal’ 
n 
wr 


duck of average speed in flight—that i 
shooting ranges of 35 to 40 yards. 
you consider that many ducks fly f, 
than 60 miles an hour, especially on 
shooting, and that their distance is mt 
more than 40 yards, you begin to see how 
necessary it is to go well ahead of your bird 
if you wish to hit him with the center of the 
charge. =e i 
As a matter of fact, however, you cannot 
figure out for yourself mathematically the 
distance ahead which you ought to hold 0 
make a successful shot. It is a well-known 
fact among practical wing shots that th 
distance of your lead is modified very large’ 
by the swing of your gun. Though it may 
be scientifically impossible to cut down the 
lead by keeping the muzzle of your gun in 
motion, it certainly is possible in actual 
shooting. If you swing with your bird you 
don’t have to lead him so far; any shooter 
will tell you this. Indeed, some of the best, 
market shooters will tell you that they very 
rarely lead a duck beyond the point of his 
bill. Perhaps they do lead him more than| 
they think. None the less, it is absolutely. 
true that no man can tell another how 


that we should hold 10 to 15 feet ahead 


himself. § 
This brings into notice that strange q 
tion. of. individual- nerve reflexes y 


sport that is almost as little understood 
and almost as little figured out as that 
naster, 
eye in sport, of which not even very many 
oculists know much. Your personal equa- 
tion—the speed of your own nerve reflexes—_ 
therefore, must have everything to do with 
the determination for your case of the dis-| 
tance ahead necessary if you are to shoot) 
center on a passing bird. The main thing,| 
however, is to remember that your shot) 
are flying at one speed, the bird flying at 
another, and that the composite of 4 
two speeds, their coincidence at a 

point, is a necessity if you are to kill 
To be sure, most of us kill seventy-fi 
cent of our birds—or at least knock 
seventy-five per cent of our birds 
that portion of the load which is outs 
the center. Usually it is back of the ce 
on fast-flying birds. 


iF 
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Are there bats in your garret? If so 
sulphur. Are there rats in your cellar! 
so, take a- barrel and stretch a piece 
wrapping paper tight across the top. M 
two cuts at right angles, converging at 
center and running back well towa: i 
a runway or path of board so that the rats 
or mice can get up on top of the barrel. 
When they drop on top of your barrel they — 
will fall through the paper. You will have 
thoughtfully provided water for them in 
the barrel. A very old trap, but good. — 

@ 

Do you own a duck preserve? There are/ 
many tricks about the duck preserve of to-| 
day provided by the laws of different states, 
said laws having been sometimes made by) 
different persons who wanted to sell di 
upon the open market. Not long ago 
tleman who owned a duck preserve 
fined fifteen thousand dollars beca 
steward had trapped and sold a lot o} 
ducks instead of the domesticated s 
of formerly wild ducks which under thi 
he was entitled to market. Most of th 
laws require a tag of identification on 
wild duck, just as in these days wi 
obliged to tag the venison which we 
home from another state. All of ° 
shows that times are narrowing do 
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Novo Ten-horse Power 
Kerosene Engine 


Novo Service 


N OVO POWER is doing more work, bigger work today than ever before. 


The message of Novo has not changed. It is Standardized Power. The 
mission of Novo has not changed. It is to deliver the most reliable, effi- 
cient, and economical power that can be supplied. 


But the channels of Novo activity have broadened and deepened. Great 
and important work is under way, in many quarters, where quick delivery 
of compact, portable, easily-operated power units is an imperative need. 
Novo Power has met and is meeting this national need. 

This is because NOVO stands for something more than a good engine. It 
stands, first of all, for service. Service to every man who has a power 
problem. If you are that man, write to us and we will be glad to offer you 
the benefit of all our experience—to give you our best advice and help. 

If you find Novo Standardized Power is what you have been looking for, 
our service and co-operation will accompany every Novo Engine or outfit 
we send you. 

Novo Engines are furnished to operate on gasoline, kerosene, alcohol or 
distillate, and meet any need of less than 20 H. P. Novo Outfits include 
pumps, hoists, air compressors, and saw rigs. 


Write us for our free book, ‘‘Novo Standardized Power.’’ 
It will show you what Novo Power will do for you. 


OVO ENGINE (CO. 


Clarence E. Bement, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
734 Porter Street, Lansing, Michigan 
Chicago Office: 800 Old Colony Building 


Fig.172—Type DH Double 


Fig. 14139—Type U High 
rum Hoist 


Fig.276—Imperial Portable 
Pressure Pumping Outfit 


Air Compressor Outfit 


Fig. 335— Diaphragm 
Pumping Outfit 


Fig. 342—Novo Saw Rig 
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James R. Cravath, 


Inventor of Osgood Lens. — 
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A Great Light! 


Fan-Shaped, Waist-High, No Glare, 
74% More Lisht On the Road! 


EVOLUTION in road light- 

R ing came with the Osgood 

Lens, the great invention 

of Cravath, America’s prominent 
illuminating engineer. 


All the light is collected and 
thrown forward, outward, and 
downward. No eye beams or 
sky beams, and 74% more light 
on the road, compared with 
light from a plain lens— due to 
the twelve selective prisms 
working together as one. 


Armour and Massachusetts 
Institutes of Technology, the 
American Automobile Associa- 
tion, and the Electrical Testing 
Laboratories of New York, all 
verify this wonderfully increased 
night-driving efficiency. 


Motorists are delighted be- 
cause of the tremendous added 
illumination, the total absence 
of glare, the wonderful fan beam 
which shows the going to right 
and left, and the forward radi- 
ance which streams far ahead. 


And Osgood Lenses are law- 
ful everywhere. Night driving 
takes on a totally new meaning 
of safety, comfort, courtesy. 


From the very first the de- 
mand for Osgood Lenses has 
been extraordinary. Hundreds 
of thousands of pairs were sold 
last season. The demand grows. 


Try a pair on your car. A 
revelation in road-lighting efh- 
ciency awaits you, regardless of 
what other lenses you now use. 


OSGOOD LENS & SUPPLY COMPANY 
Dept. 905, 2007 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


MADE FOR ALL CARS. 6% to 734 in., $2.90 a pair; 8 to 8/2 in., $3.75 a pair; 
834 to 912 in., $4.00 a pair; 9% to 11 in., $4.50 a pair, Also in size 3% in., $1.50. 
25c a pair higher west of Rockies. 20% higher in Canada. At dealers’ and garages 
everywhere. If yours cannot supply you, orderdirect. In ordering, give diameter of 
old lens, diameter of opening in door frame, model and make of car. Place your 


order for Osgoods now. 


Over half a million pairs now in use 
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GOOD LENS 


-CRAVATH LONG DISTANCE TYPE 
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THE THREE ZONES OF WARFARE 


(Concluded from Page 8) 


cereals for. ourselves, simply as an act of 
{ consideration for those whose sufferings and 
pr ces have’ been so much greater than 


vAmericans must form a new concept of 


stead of expending it for commodities or 
desires. In the national sense our saving 
means the difference between the gross in- 
‘come of the nation and the cost of living 
and upkeep. 

We must save for three reasons: 

Savings are required for investment in 
war bonds. The national savings in 1914 
were not more than five billion dollars; in 
1917 our savings had risen to perhaps 
twelve billions. At the rate that war bonds 
are being issued that is not nearly enough; 

we must save more perseveringly. 

We must save because when we use less 
lof commodities we set productive capital 
and energy free for direct war work. 

‘We must save because we must reserve 
commodities for export, in order that we 
may buy in foreign markets indispensable 
raw materials and pay for them with com- 
modities instead of with gold or securities. 

‘The third zone is the zone of supernor- 
\mal effort. When a third or half of the 
working energy of a nation is diverted to 
che | carrying on of war, including all indus- 
sries directly and indirectly contributory 
shereto, the standard of life and the output 
of industry will be seriously lowered if the 
work output of each civilian remains at the 
anormal. If a nation diverts one-third of its 
abor to military purposes the remaining 
swo-thirds will not be able to maintain the 
standard of life; this will fall to two-thirds 
inless the work output be increased by 
one-half. 

As a matter of wartime experience we 
‘must produce more and use less—not pro- 
‘luce more or use less; and to produce more 
mplies supernormal exertion. The work 
yutput can be increased by calling into 
abor all men and women who are not en- 
waged in work. It can be augmented by 

engthening hours and increasing intensity 
of application. We have six, eight and ten 
nour workdays, dependent upon occupa- 
on, sex, age and class; and for the differ- 
ecupations we know by statistical data 
hat the efficiency varies all the way from 
orty to eighty per cent. It is rarely found 
n any occupation that one hundred work- 
nen produce the work of one hundred 

‘value men. 


Production Must Increase 


} When a nation is compelled, in order to 
jaaintain proper standards of living and at 


o the carrying on of a war, to enter 
ihe zone of the supernormal it means that 
il able-bodied men and women must work. 
i’ efficiency of each working group must 
jeraised to the maximum; each workman 
aust increase his work output daily. This 
oreing must be done carefully and under 
upervision i in order that the health of the 
jation may be safeguarded; but it must be 
sone. That efficiency in organization must 
K Pace with increase in work output goes 

vithout saying. 

| When this sense of the need of super- 
\ormal effort enters into our people we 
hall hear less of the length of the workday. 
ir erican farmers could see the women 
fF nce working in the fields there would 
/e less talk of scarcity of farm labor. The 
junction that all able-bodied men and 
yomen should work involves not only the 
2construction of industries but recon- 
truction of the household. Domestic serv- 
ve with our Allies has been reduced dras- 
y in order that large numbers of 
yomen might be set free for industries and 
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saving. To save means to keep money in- , 


other occupations. In many instances the 
housewife can take on a certain amount of 
work of an industrial or clerical character 
in addition to the duties of her home. It 
becomes improper for a home to house an 
idle woman. Men of the so-called leisure 
classes must engage in work of productive 
nature. The vacations of older school chil- 
dren are to be used for purposes of appro- 
priate industry. It means increased work 
output with all classes. 

The degree to which this can be safely 
pushed is difficult of statistical statement 
but I am sure that no one who has analyzed 
the work output of the Allies will doubt 
that, reduced to the individual, it is from 
thirty-five to fifty per cent above normal. 

Only in this way is it possible to carry on 
the conduct of the war. With the second 
draft already announced the number of 
men withdrawn from civilian occupations 
in the United States and devoted directly 
or indirectly to military service in an active 
or industrial sense will by midsummer equal 
12,000,000, which is one-third of the men 
in the ‘country listed as engaged in gainful 
occupations. 

Just as the total energy turnover in the 
work sense is increased, so the total pro- 
duction in the commercial sense is increased; 

it is merely the direction of production that 
is altered. Business does not let up in war- 
time; it is speeded up in wartime, but the 
directions differ from the normal. In such 
a reconstruction of society industries of 
nonessential nature are reduced to a low 
figure; but if this is done according to effi- 
cient surveys it is possible to effect trans- 
location of energy with little loss to either 
employer or employed. 


No Room for Spectators 


But if losses occur that is simply a part of 
war losses. Since it is the duty of labor 
to work harder so it is the duty of capital 
to work for lower returns. All the energy 
devoted to military output is loss in the 
ultimate material sense. The only justifi- 
cation for such loss in the material sense is 
gain in the spiritual sense for the individual 
and for society. 

Many Americans are, or were, constitu- 
tionally pacifists. Cannot the pacifist, bow- 
ing to the judgment of the nation, lead 
his retired life of unobstructing passivity? 
Must he save for war, work for war? Cer- 
tainly he must; he could not follow his 
pre-war life if he chose. One cannot with- 
draw from the public weal or woe. Amer- 
icans in Samoa and Alaska, missionaries in 
Africa andin China, can only eat and wear 
what the War Trade Board decrees. Pas- 
sivity is slacking, in effect; slacking is 


_ enmity, in result. Whoever is not with us 


actively is against us—there is no middle 
ground. 

It is the duty of the hour for every Amer- 
ican to do his part in the military program 
of his country, to undertake individual 
reconstruction of his daily life in order that 
it may conform to the best value as a mili- 
tary unit, and to exert such increased con- 
secration of his mental and physical forces 
as will enable the requirements of the state 


, to be met. 


Compared with peace, war represents a 
gigantic contest in effort; it is necessary 
for all men and women to undergo training 
and be prepared for feats of exertion. In 
ordinary university life a few men train for 
athletic contests and the majority sit on 
the bleachers. In a great war no one should 
sit on the bleachers—there are no specta- 
tors in France. Millions of Americans are 
as yet merely spectators—patriotic, loyal, 
intense spectators, but still spectators. The 
word of the President has been spoken; the 
deed of the people is due. 


EVENING POST 


SAN ITARY CURLED HAIR MATTRESS 


OUR own hand pressed on a Wilson “Restgood” 

Mattress, tells you that here at last is the real 

mattress. Compare a “Restgood” with any mattress 
you have ever known, and you will decide in its favor right 
away. And when you sleep on a “Restgood” you will 
appreciate the value in the name. 


The “Restgood” is a superior mattress, superior in every 
way to mattresses made of any other materials, regardless of 
the quality. Curled hair, such as is used in the “Restgood,” 
is universally acknowledged the perfect filling for mattresses 
and upholstery. 


The “Restgood” weighs forty pounds and contains all new, 
sanitary curled hair of the finest quality incased in a cover 
of heavy, best quality material in a great number of stripes 
and art fabrics. It is finished with triple stitched sides and 
Imperial roll edge. The latter features add greatly to the 
appearance, wearing qualities and the durability of the mattress. 


Investigate the “Restgood” line of mattresses, box springs 
and pillows. A dealer near your home should be ready to 
show them to you, but if he cannot, write us and we will 
send you complete information. 


A Bed for Dolly 


Send 10 cents in stamps or coin to cover postage and 
packing and we will send prepaid a beautiful art board 
cut-out doll bed in full color: Address Dept. S. 6. 
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Mark These 10 Other Cars 


See How Saxon “Six” Surpasses Them 


HESE ten cars range in price from $1000 to $1400. 

Saxon ‘‘Six”’ is the lowest-priced “six”? in the world. Yet 
in downright value and quality Saxon ‘‘Six”’ out-classes 
them all. 


Here is the proof. It is evidence that cannot be denied. 
Check off one by one the 11 important features of Saxon 
“Six.” Hereithey are: 


Warner steering gear, 
Remy ignition, 

Exide storage battery, 
Semi-floating axle, 
Wagner 2-unit starting 
and lighting system. 


Continental “6” motor, 
Timken axles, 

Timken bearings, 
Fedders radiator, 
Stromberg carburetor, 
Spiral bevel gear, 


These are features whose superiority cannot be questioned. ° 


SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, DETROIT 


You will find them on twenty cars costing from $2000 to 
$10,000. 


But will you find them on these ten other cars that 
cost within $300 or $400 of Saxon ‘‘Six’’? That is the vital 


point. 


Here is how the ten stand: Only one has as many as 
four of these 11 features. One has three of these features. 
Two can show only two. Three have but one. And three 
cannot list a single one of them. 


That is areal comparison. It proves as nothing else could 
prove that Saxon ‘‘Six”’ stands alone in its price-class for 


downright quality. 


It is the car for you because it is the biggest value at 


less than $1400. Buy it now. Don’t wait. 
(337) 
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THE TROOP TRAIN 


When he first secreted himself in the 
thicket on the eastern bank no one had yet 
appeared upon the scene of action. Neither 
Bauerle nor Kurz was visible, though it is 
possible that they, too, had concealed them- 
selves and were merely waiting. Curly had 
a full view of the opposite bank of the creek; 
he had a full view of the little bridge that 
crossed it. 

There was nothing of import to be seen. 
The job had been well done—the two men 
had not left a single trace. And yet Curly 
Casterline well knew that within a hundred 
feet or so from where he crouched, some- 
where under the loose dry sand in the other 
bank of the stream, there was secreted a 
switch box; knew that heavily insulated 
wires were lying at the bottom of the rivulet; 
knew that at the foundations of the bridge 
there nestled pounds of dynamite. Across 
the way from him an old dilapidated row- 
boat had been dragged up on the bank. 

There was the distant whistle of an.ap- 
proaching train. Curly Casterline’s grip 
tightened upon his police revolver. Then 
something happened. Two men forced 
their way through the brush on the western 
bank. Each had a fish net in his hand. 
Bound round their feet were wrappings of 
old burlap—a poor way to avoid wet feet, 
but a good way to avoid the imprint of 
incriminating footsteps in wet earth. These 
two men, fish nets in hand, stepped close 
to the water’s edge. They became silently 
active; rapidly they scooped up water in 
_ their closely woven nets, after the manner 
of men who sought minnows for bait. 

Kurz, thus busily engaged, strode through 
the shallow water toward the old rowboat. 
- He seized it by the stern and pushed it 
forcibly into the stream, as though he in- 
tended to take a row. Then he spoke to 
 Bauerle. 

“Keep your fish net in your hands,” he 
said. “Tf anybody comes we must stall 
them off. This thing must go through.” 

“No one will come,” said Bauerle. 
' He joined Kurz and began digging with 
his hands at the sand that had lain under- 
neath the boat. He lifted his head and 
_ listened. 
“She comes pretty soon,” he said. 
Kurz leaned forward and brushed the 
_ sand away from a plunger handle. 
 “TListen,’”’ he commanded: ‘No matter 
_ what happens, that handle must be pulled. 
rl pullit. If I’m dropped you pullit. But 
' not till I give the word. We’ve got to wait 
until the locomotive ——” 
‘Curly lost the rest. Both men talked in 
| English. Kurz repeated his instructions 
_ twice—Curly couldn’t hear all of the in- 
structions. Bauerle nodded as though in 
| complete understanding. 
' There was the loud shriek of a near-by 
| locomotive. Curly Casterline threw his gun 
into full cock. 

“The infernal scoundrels!’’ he whispered 
to himself, nerving himself by his whisper. 
“Suppose I was on that train!” 

Kurz was crouching over the switch box. 
| Suddenly he stretched one muscular hand 
toward the plunger handle. There was a 
| spurt of flame from the eastern bank—a 
sudden bark. Curly Casterline’s gun had 

spoken. Kurz—his fingers already on the 
plunger handle—dropped to the earth with 
a bullet in his brain. Bauerle drew back, 
but saw, knew what had happened; knew 
what he had to do. With one terrific for- 
ward lunge, he caught at the handle Kurz’s 
lifeless hand touched. There was another 
_ sharp report. Bauerle, without a groan, 
dropped lifeless by the side of Kurz. 

An instant later a train of cars bearing 
eleven hundred uniformed men—bound 
from the west coast to the east—thundered 

_ Safely over the little bridge. It flew past 
_ at top speed. But while Curly Casterline, 
| Migid with shock, still watched and waited, 

he heard the sudden grinding application 
_ of the air brakes of the train. The train was 
| slowing down. It didn’t stop, however, for 

after a moment it picked up speed again. 

| Curly Casterline, gun still in hand, bounded 
_ toward the railroad track to see what had 
happened, was happening. As he swarmed 
_ up the steep bank two men came running 

from the direction of the train. They were 
, | not army men; they wore civilian clothes. 
| Curly Casterline climbed up to the track 
and met them halfway. The gun he held in 
his hand was still faintly smoking. As he 
came toward them they hesitated; but for 
an instant only. Both drew guns, leveled 
em surely, and then came on. Curly 


(Continued from Page 13) 
Meeting them, he 
surrendered it. 


““What’s up?’ they demanded. “We 
saw something and dropped off. What’s 
happened, boy?” 

Each man seized him by an arm and 
hurried him along. 

“T’ve just killed two men,” returned 
Curly. As they plunged down the bank 
near the bridge Curly kicked at the loose 
dirt with his foot. ‘‘There’s a mine laid in 
here somewhere,”’ he told them. 

One of the two men kept Curly covered. 
The other scanned the bank and scanned 
the creek. Then he dropped to his knees 
and dug away with his hands like mad. 

“Quick,” exclaimed the other man— 
“before these guys get to us!” 

“What guys?’’ queried his companion. 

“Bunch of ’em coming down the track.” 

For the moment they released Curly and 
the three of them dug away the earth. 
They were rewarded almost instantly. A 
small nail keg had been buried in the sand. 
It contained sticks of dynamite. Each of 
the two men disengaged a stick and thrust 
it into his pocket. They carried the keg 
gingerly to the water and rolled it into the 
creek. Gingerly they removed the detonat- 
ing apparatus. Clutching it, they plunged 
into the creek and followed the submerged 
wires to the switch, dragging the wires after 
them as they waded. 

They were secret-service operatives col- 
lecting evidence; they were getting plenty 
of evidence. 

They were examining the switch box 
when the crowd of villagers swarmed down 
from the tracks, with Baudenistel, the vil- 
lage constable, in the lead. He pressed 
forward, his hand upon his gun. His nickel 
badge was pinned to his suspender. 

“Vas should this be?’”’ he queried with 
an air of authority. 

The two secret-service men from the 
troop train were bending over the body of 
Kurz, engaged in searching it. Curly Cas- 
terline, unarmed, was standing guard over 
the body of Bauerle. 

“Vas iss?”’ persisted Baudenistel with a 
show of excitement. 

His followers, coming in double-quick, 
crowded close behind him. One of the 
secret-service men sprang to his feet. 

“Wait till I finish this job!’’ he ex- 
claimed. 

He strode to the half-buried switch box, 
bent down, and pulled the plunger. As he 
did so he watched carefully the faces and 
actions of the men about him. With one 
accord, they glanced toward the little 
bridge—watched and waited for results. 
There were none. The operative winked at 
Curly. 

“T thought so,’’ he whispered; 
whole bunch were in on this.” 

“Vas iss?” insisted the fiery little con- 
stable. 

“T’ll tell you vas iss,’”’ said the second 
operative, rising from Kurz’s body and ap- 
proaching Baudenistel: ‘‘These two dead 
men here they tried to wreck that train 
which just went through; a train with 
over a thousand soldiers on it. That’s vas 
iss! We’re government operatives; we’re 
in charge here, Now you know it all.’’: 

“Who killed these men?” demanded 
Baudenistel. 

“T did,’”’ said Curly Casterline. 

There arose a murmur of surprise from 
the crowd. Baudenistel regarded Curly 
with attention. 

“You, too, are a government operative— 
eh?”’ he queried. 

“No,” returned Curly. 

‘Just plain everyday man?” 

eaRY ceaee 

“Never mind that,’ said one of the op- 
eratives. ‘‘The point is whether any of you 
know these dead men here.”’ 

Curly started to answer, but the con- 
stable got there first. 

“Yes,” he said reluctantly; ‘‘this here is 
Bauerle—he owns this farm. This other 
man I do not know. He iss a stranger— 
yes. Maybe,’ he added swiftly—‘‘ maybe 
Bauerle killed this stranger. Maybe,” he 
wenton, glancingsuspiciously toward Curly, 
“this stranger who killed Bauerle and that 
stranger who lies dead, they might be 
cahoots together—eh?” 

“Bauerle had no gun,” returned the op- 
erative, ‘‘and his hand still clutched the 
plunger when we found him. You needn’t 
worry about that.. This is our job. We 
know.” 


lowered his revolver. 


“the 


’ 


Baudenistel drew himself up to his full 
height. 

“I am in authority here,’’ he exclaimed. 
“You will desist from this search of these 
bodies. You will desist from everything. 
There has been murder done.”’ 

“There would have been,’ returned one 
of the operatives, “‘if it hadn’t been for this 
young chap here. As it is ——” 

“As it iss,”’ repeated Baudenistel, “there 
has been murder done. These two respect- 
able men—they have been killed. You will 
desist. Iam in charge. I place this young 
murderer under arrest.” 

Grimly he drew his gun and cocked it. 
The secret-service operatives smiled. One 
of them took from his pocket the revolver 
Curly had surrendered to him. He started 
with surprise. 

“Belongs to a bull,” he said, tapping the 
revolver. , 

“Sparrow cop,” blushed Curly; ‘used 
to be one once.” 

“Show me,” said the operative. 

In half a dozen sentences Curly related 
the history of his brief career. 

“That goes,” returned the operative. 
He cocked the revolver and handed it to 
Curly. “T’ll take a chance on you, sparrow 
cop,” he said in very loud distinct tones. 
““We’ve got a rum bunch to deal with and 
you'll take your cue from me. You under- 
stand?” 

He drew his own gun and cocked it; his 
companion did the same. 

“Now,” said the first operative, swinging 
back to the constable, ‘which is it to be— 


the constable of this village or UncleSam?”’ | 


He thrust his face into the face of the con- 
stable. ‘‘ You interfere with me,’’ he went 
on in a strident tone, ‘‘and all hell can’t 
drag you back from Leavenworth! You 
get me?” 

Baudenistel never winced. 

“T get you that murder has been done,” 
he returned slowly, ‘‘and all hell cannot 


keep the law of this here state from taking | 
its course. This iss a county matter; it iss | 


a matter for the state. Two men have been 
shot down. I am in charge.” 

The operative thought about it. He 
stepped up to Curly. 

“So far as you’re concerned, old man,” 
he whispered, “‘the guy is right; but I finish 
my job first.” 

He gave brief directions to Curly and his 
lieutenant. Then he put up his gun and 
touched the constable on the shoulder. 


““Come over to the farmhouse,”’ he said; | 


““we’ll telephone the sheriff.” 

They got the sheriff on the wire. 

“Yeh—this here is Lindig. Yeh—I’m 
the sheriff. What should it be?” 

The operative explained the circum- 
stances. Lindig acquiesced. 

“T’ll be almost ready yet in two shakes 
of alamb’s tail,” he returned. ‘‘How about 
it? Is Baudenistel there?”’ 

Baudenistel took the wire. He said little, 
but listened for a long, long while. Finally 
he shook his head; it was a discouraged 
disappointed shake. 

“No. Nein,” he said. And then he 
added: “‘Oh, yeh; this here troop train— 
she got through all right. Yeh. Gute! 
Yeh—come to the house; that’s it.’”’ 

While waiting for the sheriff the opera- 
tive commenced an exhaustive search of 
the premises. He did so under strong pro- 
test from the constable, 

“It’s all right, old boy,” the operative 
told Baudenistel; “‘you’ve got your rights 
and I’ve got mine. I’ll keep within mine— 
you keep within yours. Remember Leay- 
enworth, my friend.”’ 

The search lasted fully two hours. The 
government man had hardly finished when 
they heard the toot of an auto horn down 
the narrow lane. Inside half a minute the 
sheriff was with them. 

“T’m Lindig,”’ he said to the operative. 

“T go by number—not by name,” smiled 
the other man. 

“What’s all this about?’’ queried the 
sheriff. 

“One minute,” returned the operative; 
“we'll go down by the creek and see.”’ 

He made the round of the house, fastened 
all the windows and locked all the doors. 
On the outer door he tacked a notice hastily 
scribbled on one of Bauerle’s letterheads. 
The house was sealed. They leaped into 
the sheriff’s big dusty machine and rode 
down the narrow lane to the creek. The 
constable pointed to Curly. 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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Make a 


Superior drive 


Men, here’s the union suit 
that gives freedom of muscle 
and mind, and right off from 
the tee you’re playing your 
game. 


Superior is just as easy on your 
pocketbook as it is on your body. 
So hit the trail to a Superior 
dealer and choose your 


THE PERFECT UNION SUIT 


either in 
Body-fitting Knitted 
Soft, light, ecruand white \ $1.50 to 
cottons . ae $2.00 
Summer weight, ecru, | $2.50 to 
cream and white lisles .f $3.00 
Mercerized lisles and \ $3.00 to 


silkateens -J $4.00 
Summer weight wor- | $3.00 to 
steds. hare $6.00 


. P. B. 12, featherweight of feather- 
Special—\.ii.¢0 Men who prefer coolness 
and comfort to price and service, buy 
four to six suits for a season’s wear . $2.50 


Loose-fitting Nainsooks 


$1.25 
$1.50 
Better quality madras, 

crépes and mercerized | $1.50 
brocades: i. 9...) s ) $2. 


Mercerized Marquis- 


Crispy-cool madras, 
crépe, dimity and mulls 


$2.00 
$4.50 


ettes, aéro-weves and 
crystalite cloth, Silk Ra- 
Gil i. ta ak hee 
~! KING 344, the greatest value ever 
Special—fy2% to active men, $1.50 the 
single suit, or three suits for $4.00. Buy two 
seasons’ supply, by the box today. Later, 
King will be priced higher. 
All prices subject to change 


If no Superior dealer in your locality send for 
our catalog. 

The Superior Underwear Co., Piqua, Ohio 
The Superior Athletic Und. Co., Piqua, Ohio 
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HE Sedan is another popular type that 
was introduced by Hudson. 


It is natural, therefore, that this new model 
should be an advance over the cars of similar 
type which have preceded it and which are 
now its contemporaries. 


Those who have used Sedan bodies know 
there is much more than the mere appeal they 
make to the eye and to the comfort of the passen- 
ger. There is the vital question of sturdiness. 


A body of its type with its permanent roof, 
if not properly designed and constructed, is 
apt to give endless annoyance. Such has been 
the experience of thousands who have had 
cars designed by those who did not know how 
to meet the various stresses which are respon- 
sible for squeaks, sagging roofs and the general 
breaking up of the bodies. 

Then, too, not every chassis is suitable for 
carrying a Sedan body. Sturdiness of frame 
and power of motor are very essential. 

These are things the inexperienced buyer is 
not likely to think about. They are important 


Note the roominess of the 
Hudson Super-Six Sedan. 
There 1s the open airiness of 
a summer porch or the com- 
plete protection of the conserv- 
atory. Two doors on either 
side permit of easy access to 
front and rear seats. 


4) A New Sedan for 
y’ "The Hudson Super-Six 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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to know. You may make a mistake and get a 
car that is not suitable to carry a Sedan body. 


Important That Car Stay 
in Adjustment 


The best repairmen and mechanics are now 
in the army. They are needed to repair its 
motors. You either must have a car that does 
not require such frequent service attention or 
else put up with much inconvenience. 


All motorists are familiar with Super-Six 
records for endurance. Every test showed 
ways to further increase Super-Six endurance. 
There are fifty thousand Super-Sixes in serv- 
ice. All that was learned from them has been 
put into the New Hudson Super-Six. 


Ask any Super-Six owner about the service 
he is getting. Let what you can learn about it 
in your neighborhood determine if it is the 
best car for you to buy. 

If the Sedan does not interest you, you will 


find a body you will like among the ten differ- 
ent types we are building this year. 


SSS ; 


The seating arrangement com- 

Sortably provides for five per- 
sons. Auxiliary seats fold 
out of the way when not 
wanted, and give comfortable 
accommodation for two ada- 
ditional passengers. 
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’ (Continued from Page 79) 
“There iss your man, sheriff!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘He volunteers it that he has 
killed these two men lying here.” 
Lindig, without a word, leaped from his 
ear, strode to Curly, snatched the gun from 
his hand, jerked him forcibly toward the 
car, and thrust him into a seat. 
“Who’s this here bonehead what lets him 
keep this here gun?”’ he yelled. The secret- 
service man started to explain, but Lindig 
didn’t listen to explanations. He swung 
back to Curly. ‘‘ You’re charged with mur- 
der—double murder!” hecried. ‘‘ Anything 
you say will be used against you.” 
The operative chuckled. 
“Good Lord, man,” he exclaimed; ‘‘the 
boy’s proud of it—or if he ain’t he ought to 
be! That’s flat. Double murder! You’ve 
got another guess.” 
_ “T don’t know nothing but my duty,” 
roared the sheriff; “‘my duty—I know that 
Eien I take my prisoner to the county 

ail. 
; He drove off with his prisoner. The 
crowd waited for the coroner to come. The 
two secret-service men wended their way 


‘slowly back to the farmhouse, lugging be- 


tween them the apparatus and the wires 
that Bauerle and Kurz had so cunningly 
buried at the creek. 

Half an hour before suppertime Mina 
drove up in the car of a friend—Curly, 
somehow, had missed connections. She 
left her friend’s car at the intersection of 
the road with the little lane leading to the 
house. She waved her hand at the receding 
ear. Then she tripped blithely up the lane. 
She started—stopped. A crowd was clus- 
tered in the dooryard. She knew most of 
them; so she came on, wondering. No one 
moved to meet her. There were no women 
there. As she approached they fell back, 
leaving a wide path for her. When she 
reached the porch the front door opened; a 


strange man came out of the house and 


strode toward her. He was one of the 
operatives. In a low voice he explained 
who and what he was. He held the door 


open for her to enter. 


_ “Don’t tell him nothing!” yelled a voice 
from the crowd. 

_ Wondering, shrinking back, the girl, 
without question, obeyed the stranger. In- 
side, she started for the big living room; 
its door was closed. Another man stood 
silently beside it. Her conductor drew her 


ack. 

“Let’s try the kitchen,’ he suggested; 
“we can talk better there.” 
_ That night Lindig, the sheriff, rounded 


up Kleinfeldt, the prosecutor, and together 


the two men had a talk with Curly Caster- 
line. What the operatives had said of Curly 


- was quite true; he had nothing to conceal. 


He told them all he knew. The prosecutor 
took his statement down with pen and ink, 
and had Curly sign it. While he was writ- 


‘Ing it out there was a long-distance call on 
the wire. It was for the sheriff. The United 
| States District Attorney was speaking from 


a distant town. He informed the sheriff 
eurtly that the Government would hold the 
sheriff responsible for the safe-keeping of 
Karl Casterline, a witness needed in con- 
nection with the Bauerle-Kurz investiga- 
tion. The sheriff listened and winked at the 
prosecutor. 

“T keep him safe; you may rest assured 
of that!’’ he yelled over the wire. ‘‘I have 
astrong jail, built for strong-arm murderers 
of every kind. Sure, I keep him safe. 
Don’t worry about that.” 

The sheriff led Curly back to his cell, 
opened the door, and with a sudden thrust 


F dashed Curly violently against the wall. 


Curly was stunned for an instant, but made 
a quick recover; he was back at the sheriff, 
with clenched fists and blazing eyes. The 
sheriff covered him with a gun. 

“Come on!” exclaimed the sheriff. 

Curly immediately cooled off. 

“So that’s the game!” he said. 

Without a word he dropped his arms, 
retreated to his cot and slumped down upon 
it, watching the sheriff out of the corner of 

eye. The sheriff charged upon him and 
slapped his face. It made Curly’s blood 
boil—that slap; but he kept his peace. 

he sheriff, in a final burst of real or pre- 
tended rage, clutched Curly’s thick head of 
hair and ground his face sharply against the 
rough brick wall. Then he strode out and 
locked the door behind him. 

You threaten me again,” he yelled 
fiereely, “I give you more and worse what 
you don’t want! Understand?” 

Curly was silent. He knew too well there 
was a game afoot, one that he declined to 
Play. He was wise. For two days he was 
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made the sheriff’s butt; but he submitted 
to it. His eyes were blacked, his nose 
nearly broken, one arm almost dislocated; 
but Curly Casterline kept his temper and 
kept his hands to himself. 

On the third day something happened. 
Mina paid a visit to the sheriff. There was 
a deep glow in her eyes; her face was as 
pale as death. 

“‘T want,’’ she told the sheriff, “‘to see the 
man who killed my uncle.”’ 

The sheriff understood; the girl was wild 
with grief. 

*“Ah, my dear, my dear,”’ cried Lindig— 
“and I could not get to the funeral—no! 
This here strike down the line I had to 
quell. You see how it all was. And my 
friend Bauerle, he was being buried—yes; 
and I could not be with him.” 

“T want to see the man who killed him,” 
persisted Mina. 

The sheriff drew her to a corner of the 
room. 

“Listen, Miss Mina,’’ he whispered. 
“Look; here is a small pistol I have just 
taken from my desk. This man who killed 
my good friend is a fierce man.”’ 

“‘He won’t touch me,”’ proceeded Mina. 
“T want to see him alone.” 

She fastened her glance upon the small 
revolver. 

“You should take this with you, little 
Mina,” went on the sheriff. He bent his 
face close to hers. His air was insinuating 
but fatherly. ‘‘ Listen,” he continued. ‘‘Lis- 
ten, Mina. This man, he iss a murderer—a 
bad, fierce murderer. He has killed your 
guardian and my friend—my good friend 
Bauerle. You haf the right to see him alone. 
You take this gun,”’ he whispered, placing 
a hand upon her arm to engage her atten- 
tion the better. “‘You take this gun. You 
get me? And, no matter what happens, 
remember, no harm can come to you—not 
in this county; not in this state; not in all 
the wide world. No matter what happens 
to him, or how it happens, or when it hap- 
pens, this man that kills your guardian in 
so much cold blood—he gets what he de- 
serves. Yes; you shall see him alone—I fix 


all that. And’’—he glanced at her mean-~ 


ingly—‘‘this gun iss so you shall not be 
afraid.” 

She took the gun and followed him, hid- 
ing it in the folds of her dress. The sheriff 
led her into a tiny waiting room that once 
had been a cell, disappeared for an instant, 
and brought Curly Casterline, bruised and 
disfigured, into her presence. 

*‘T leave you here alone,” said Lindig. 
“Tf you need help there will be a guard 
near by. You call.” 

He closed the door behind him. He gave 
the guard particular instructions: there 
was to be no interference unless the girl 
should call for help. No matter what hap- 
pened, if she did not call for help nothing 
was to be done. When she came out she 
was to be left free to go home. No matter 
what happened, that was understood. 

Sheriff Lindig left the jail and went down 
the street to see the prosecutor. He told 
him all about it. 

“You are some smart man, Lindig!” 
said the prosecutor. ‘‘If she only does the 
trick—why, that’s the best way out; shuts 
his mouth forever, no matter what happens 
to her.” 

‘“We should care what happens to her!”’ 
smiled the sheriff genially. ‘‘She iss only 
the ward of a bungler. Let it happen— 
yes.” 

Back in the county jail, Mina waited 
until the door had closed behind the sheriff. 
Then she threw herself into Curly’s arms— 
did it unashamed. 

“Oh, you are a good man, Curly Caster- 
line!”? she whispered. ‘‘You are such a 
good, strong man! You—it is you who 
have saved my uncle.” 

Curly held her off, staring at her. 

“Saved him!”’ he echoed. ‘‘I killed him! 
It wasme. [killed him; I didn’t save him, 
Mina.” 

“Yes,” she whispered back fiercely; “‘you 
saved him from doing what he started out 
to do. Saved him from killing more as a 
thousand men! You did all that—and 
more. You broke up more conspiracies. I 
only know what I have heard—what is 
talked about in Breslau. They found pa- 
pers on that Kurz—and many papers in 
our house. But that matters not to me 
now. My uncle, he is dead—yes. But, no 
matter what he meant to do, he didn’t do 
it. He hasn’t got blood, not many deaths, 
upon his hands. You saved him from all 
that. You are good and strong, my Curly.” 

Suddenly she became aware of the bruises 
on his face. 
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“Who did it?” she denianded fiercely. 

He laughed and turned it off. 

“Rough stuff,’ he told her. “I don’t 
mind it; only I can’t hit back. If I did 
they’d kill me.” 

Already she had placed the sheriff’s 
small revolver on the table. Now she drew 
a larger one from her breast. She handed 
this to Curly. 

“You put this away,’’ she whispered. 
*“You keep this in your cell. If they try to 
kill you, kill them back! I shall tell these 
secret-service men about you. They will 
watch. Only—it is that you must live— 
for me.” 

It was her turn now to hold him off. She 
did it successfully, for she had something 
else to say. She suddenly produced a 
packet of bills. 

“T found this tucked away,’ she ex- 
claimed, “‘where my uncle, he had hid it. 
It is money—blood money. In our house 
hiding place I found it. I shall use it to 
save you. I shall get the best lawyer in the 
state. | I shall get Reinhardt; he always 
wins. 

“Who?” demanded Curly. 

“Reinhardt; he always wins, and he will 
do anything for money.” 

Curly nodded. 

“T don’t like his name; but what you 
say goes. Only’’—a sudden wave of home- 
sickness surged over him—‘“‘back home 
there’s a crackajack named Mcllvaine.” 

Mina nodded. 

‘We shall get him, too; with the blood 
money we shall pay them all.” 

For another swift instant she yielded to 
his embrace, holding her white, tired, seared 
little face against his. Then she left him. 
After an interval the guard entered. Curly 
pointed to the little pistol the girl had 
placed upon the table. 

“‘There’s a gun she left,’’ said Curly. 
Mnsenae il he was marched back to his 
cell, 

A month later Curly Casterline was tried 
for double murder. McIlvaine was there; 
it wasn’t every day he was slapped in the 
face with retainers of the size Mina had 
sent him by wire. 

““There’s nothing to this case,’’ McIlvaine 
confided to Reinhardt, Curly’s local counsel. 

Reinhardt acquiesced, yawned widely, 
introduced Mcllvaine to the Court, moved 
his admission pro hac vice, leaned back on 
two legs of his chair, and let McIlvaine try 
the case. 

“We got to keep the Germans off this 
jury,”’ whispered McIlvaine to Reinhardt. 

Reinhardt smiled. 

“Swell chance!” he said. ‘“‘Look at the 
jury list. Goasfaras youlike. I wish you 
luck.” 

Mcllvaine cast his eye up and down a 
printed list of about one hundred and 
twenty names. Then he looked at Rein- 
hardt. 

“Did you make a motion for a change of 
venue?”’ he queried. 

Reinhardt yawned again. 

‘Made all the motions,” he returned. 
‘“They were all denied. They usually are.” 

“Well,” mused McIlvaine, ‘“‘no matter. 
This case’ll never get to the jury, anyway— 
that’s sure.” 

“Go as far as you like,’”’ repeated Rein- 
hardt with a smile. 

It will be recalled that Curly Casterline 
had called McIlvaine a crackajack. It will 
be recalled further that, back home, Mc- 
Ilvaine was not only a lawyer, he was a 
district leader. A man may be a cracka- 
jack district leader and not a crackajack 
lawyer. Mcllvaine was a crackajack dis- 
trict leader, there was no doubt about that. 
As for the rest 

The state put in its evidence. It was 
brief. Baudenistel and one or two besides 
took the witness stand. Then the sheriff, 
fortified with Curly’s signed statement, 
took the stand and read it. The state 
rested. 

Mcllvaine rose and moved, as a matter 
of form, for a dismissal. As a matter of 
form, his motion was denied. He put in his 
evidence swiftly and without objection 
from the prosecutor. When the last of the 
two secret-service operatives had left the 
stand MclIlvaine glanced at the Court in 
triumph. 

“Now, if Your Honor pleases,” he said, 
“T move for a direction in favor of the 
defendant, Casterline.”’ 

The judge nodded. 

“T’ll be glad to hear you,” he returned. 

““There’s nothing to it,’’ proceeded Mc- 
Ilvaine, somewhat set back by the necessity 
of arguing a perfectly simple proposition — 
“nothing at all! Of course Casterline killed 
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Guaranteed five years — 


is this Sunderland No. 1, formerly known 
asour “‘ Pitner”’ or “‘ Pitco”” pump—theonly 
pump guaranteed so long. Single cylinder 
for long, easy stroke. A woman can use it 
with ease. Only pump witha metal piston 
instead of cup washers. 


All Sunderland pumps have heavy steel 
cylinders; strong, smooth handles; finest 
leather washers. Each is tested with 125 
Ibs. pressure. Strong and dependable. 


Send for catalog of all models 


There’s a Sunderland for everybody. Other 
models from $1.40 to $4.50. Over 300 job- 
bers stock them; ask your dealer, anywhere, 
or write us for booklet and information. 
Be sure to get the pump with the Red Band. 


Strong foot brace 
that folds 
Sunderland Mfg. Co. 
600 West 22nd Street 
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Wheatless Days 


_ are 
Welcome Days 


—at Hotel La Salle. In the 
present food crisis, it is the 
aim of Hotel La Salle to 
serve ample, healthful and 
palatable meals with all due 
regard tothe larger demands 
of national conservation. 


Our chefs are equipped by skill 
and experience to cope with the 
situation sothat “wheatlessmeals” 
and ‘‘meatless meals”’ are attrac- 
tively and palatably prepared. 


RATES 
One person 
Room with detached 


Per day 


bath F f ‘ $2, $2.50 and $3 
Room with private 
bath . é $3, $3.50, $4 and $5 


Two persons 
Room with detached 
bath . : F 4 $3, $3.50 and $4 
Room with private bath— 

$5 to $8 


Per day 


Double room . . 5 
Single room with double 
bed : . $4, $4.50 and $5 
Two Connecting Rooms with Bath 


Two persons $5 to $8 
Three persons $6 to $9 
Four persons F $7 to $12 


1026 rooms—834 with private bath 


La Salle at Madison Street 


Ernest J. Stevens, Vice-Pres. and Mgr. 


Chicago’s Finest Hotel 


| these two men. ‘But the killing was justi- 


fied beyond all question. The lives of more 
than a thousand American soldiers were 
at stake. Homicide, if you will; but justi- 
fiable!’’ 

The Court was willing to listen. 

“How justifiable?” he queried. 

“Great Scott!” cried McIlvaine. “‘ What 
more do you want? These men were mur- 
derers—wholesale murderers. He stopped 
them. He had to do it with a bullet; there 
wasn’t any other way. He was a citizen; 
they were alien enemies, or traitors at the 
worst. It was his duty as a citizen 4 

“Ah,” interrupted the Court, “his duty 
as a citizen. Let’s look at it. What was 
his duty as a citizen? Let’s go back a bit. 
It’s in evidence that he heard the two men 
in conspiracy some days before the crime. 
He was a citizen; he had his duty as a citi- 
zen to perform. That duty was either to take 
the men into custody or to complain to the 
authorities. At that point he did neither.’’- 
“Oh, at that point,” conceded McIlvaine; 
“ves. But 

“But,’’ went on the Court, ‘‘on the day 
of the crime he still was nothing but a citi- 
zen. He had his rights as a citizen. A 
citizen has the right to make arrests. He 
can take the law into his own hands by 
making an arrest. He usually doesn’t do 
it. He usually complains to the authorities. 
But he has the right to arrest. I'll waive 
the point for the present as to whether he 
can arrest before or after the commission 
of a crime. Usually only after it has been 
committed, and then only when it is com- 
mitted in his presence—that’s the rule, isn’t 
it, counselor?”’ 

“Well ”? stammered Mcllvaine, who 
didn’t know what the rule was. 

“Now,” went on the Court, taking the 
bit in his teeth, “‘at the most, Casterline 
could have arrested these two men then 
and there. At the very best, that was the 
extent of his right. He didn’t do it.” 

“Tf he had shown himself—if he had 
uttered one word,” returned Mcllvaine, 
“eleven hundred men would have gone to 
their deaths.” 

The Court waved the suggestion aside. 

“In one set of circumstances only,” he 
proceeded, ‘‘would this defendant have 
been justified in taking the lives of these 
two men. We’ll say he had the right of 
arrest. If they resisted arrest, then he could 
force arrest. If they still resisted, so that 
his own life was in danger, then and only 
then he could have shot in self-defense. 
He didn’t arrest; he didn’t attempt to take 
the culprits into custody; they didn’t resist; 
they didn’t even threaten him.” 

“Do you mean,” cried McIlvaine, ‘‘that 
a citizen cannot prevent a massacre?”’ 

“He can use every lawful means,” re- 
turned the Court. ‘‘Your client took a 
short cut. He made a mistake. He’s got 
to suffer for it. The law would have 
punished these two men; the defendant is 
not the law—he did not invoke the law. 
What he actually did was curious. Days 
before he acted he heard the details of the 
conspiracy. He tells us that, he tells us 
he made up his mind to frustrate it single- 
handed. He tells us he was cunning about 
it—cool about it; that he made his plans. 
He made up his mind there was only one 
thing to be done. He procured his weapon, 
armed himself with it, lay in wait. He 
thought it all out in advance. It happened 
as he planned. It’sfor the jury to say; but, 
between you and me, counselor, why isn’t 
your man guilty of willful, premeditated 
murder—of murder in the first degree?” 

Under Mellvaine’s strenuous objection 
the case went tothejury. Thejury promptly 
convicted Casterline of murder in the first 
degree. The Court directed the defendant 
to rise. 

“Under ordinary circumstances,” an- 
nounced the Court, “I would delay pro- 
nouncing sentence. This case, however, is 
unusual. Has counsel anything to say as 
to why sentence should not be pronounced 
immediately?” 

Mcllvaine, with the yawning Reinhardt 
supporting him, mumbled a plea for more 
time. The plea was insufficient in the eye 


of the Court. He bent his glance upon the 
defendant. 

“‘Casterline,” he said, “‘you’ve had a fair 
trial. You’ve been convicted of willful, de- 
liberate, premeditated murder—murder in 
the first degree. There’s no doubt about 
the facts; you admit them—you boast of 
them yourself. You made a fatal mistake. 
You took the law into your own hands, at 
your own risk. You are sentenced to be 
hanged by the neck until you are dead, 
according to the statute in such case made 
and provided. The execution shall take 
place, at some day and hour in the discre- 
tion of the sheriff, during the week begin- 
ning the fifteenth day of this month. I'll 
hear motions. Take the prisoner away.” 

Mellvaine, with a transcript of the testi- 
mony in his hand, went to the state capital 
and saw the governor. The governor lis- 
tened to him carefully; then he shook his 
head. 

“Have you got money enough to print a 
case?”’ he queried. 

Mellvaine had. 

“T think then,” said the governor, “‘that 
you’d better take this case up on appeal. 
I decline to act.” 

Mcllvaine appealed; he really thought 
he had strong legal ground for reversal. 
The execution was stayed by the appeal 
and Curly Casterline remained immured in 
jail. But no longer was he maltreated; the 
law would maltreat him soon enough. The 
sheriff and the prosecutor soon learned of 
the governor’s determination not to inter- 
fere. They thought they understood; the 
governor was an American and bore an 
American name, but at the same time he 
had the reputation of being a first-class 
politician. He would always need votes. 

The Court of Appeals was composed of 
judges—not mere men. They, also, bore 
American names. They were not politi- 
cians. That court only shook its head. 

“We find no error in the charge of the 
trial court,”’ it said—a bit sadly, it is true; 
“no error in this conviction. The trial 
court’s ruling on the motion was unques- 
tionably sound. Ample remedy is afforded 
by the law for the punishment of con- 
spirators; they are entitled to a fair trial 
before a duly constituted court. The de- 
fendant was not such a court; yet he con- 
demned these men to death. He had certain 
rights as a citizen—no more. He may bea 
hero; he has committed willful, deliberate, 
premeditated murder none the less. Asa 
matter of law, the conviction in the first 
degree must stand. The case is not for this 
court; it becomes now one for the exercise 
of executive clemency. With that exercise 
we have nothing in any wise to do.” 

Mellvaine went back to the governor. 
The governor read the court’s opinion; 
then he got Sheriff Lindig on the wire. 

“This Lindig?’’ he queried. 

It was. 

“Herman,” said the governor familiarly, 
“bring your man Casterline down on the 
two-o’clock to-day. I want to talk to him. 
I’ve promised his counsel I’ll grant a per- 
sonal interview before that sentence goes 
into effect.” 

“Right,” said the sheriff. ‘T’ll have him 
there.”’ 

At half past two Curly Casterline en- 
tered the governor’s presence. With Curly 
were Lindig, the sheriff, and Kleinfeldt, the 
county prosecutor. With the governor were 
the United States District Attorney and 
two men in army uniform. The sheriff 
relinquished his charge and started, po- 
litely, to leave the room. 

“Don’t go,” cried the governor sharply. 
“Sit down.”’ He looked at Curly. 

““ Are you Casterline?’’ he queried. Curly 


was. “ Yousit down,’ snapped the governor.’ 


“Herman,” said the governor, ‘did you 
ever hear of the Dred Scott Case? No! 
Well, Dred Scott was a poor unfortunate 
runaway nigger who once set this whole 
country by the heels. It’s history—Amer- 
ican history, Herman. I’d advise you to 
look it up.” : 

He turned to Casterline. 

“Young man,” said the governor to 
Curly, “‘by the way the patriotic American 


press has been standing on its hind legs and 
howling about you, I was afraid they’d pull 
the statehouse down round my ears. A 
couple of months ago I declined to pardon 
you. I’ve been getting merry hell ever 
since. My exact purpose in declining was 
to raise this merry hell. If I had pardoned 
you there would have been no talk. As it 
is, the Casterline Case is the most famous 
case—it’s a byword in every home from 
Maine to Texas. 

“T’ma lawyer, Casterline. I want to say 
now to the people and the press of this 
country that there never has been any 
doubt about the law governing this case. 
Such law is elementary and should be well 
understood. The prisoner was admittedly 
guilty of murder in the first degree. The 
law prescribes the penalty. Notwithstand- 
ing that, this man’saved the lives of eleven 
hundred soldiers whose ultimate destina- 
tion is the Front. The judge who tried this 
case was correct in his law; the Court of 
Appeals was correct. But, at that, no de- 
cent jury would ever have convicted him; 


no decent judge would have sentenced him | 


to death.” 

The governor paused and glanced at the 
United States District Attorney and the uni- 
formed officers who were sitting with him. 


“Two months ago,” he went on, “we | 


talked it over. It was agreed that if the 
facts in the Casterline Case could be under- 
stood by every man and boy in the country 
the message would get over hard. The pill 


was a sensation-coated pill; it slipped down | 
as easily as the last end of agumdrop. The | 
Casterline Case woke up the people to 


a realization of what was going on and 


what they were up against, and what to do 


about it. 
“You talk about the Front. For us the 


Front is here. For us the war is here. What — 


can be done about it? Casterline, the 
American citizen, as a citizen, can’t go up 
and down like a roaring lion seeking whom 
he may devour. He can’t take the places of 


judge and jury; he can’t do those things as _ 
a citizen—not as a citizen. As a man en-— 
rolled for home defense, he can be assigned | 
to duty; he can wage war on this side of the | 


Atlantic; he can take his orders, and under 
his orders he can shoot—and shoot to kill.” 


He nodded once more toward the men in | 


uniform. 


“Casterline,”’ he went on, “I’ve got a | 


line on you from some folks back East. 


They tell me you’re afraid of nothing on > 
God’s earth. I hope that’s true; for you | 


landed in one of the hottest of hotbeds this 
country is cursed with. That nest of spies 
and traitors in which you were living will 
be run to earth; and you are asked to help. 
You’ll help with a revolver, Casterline; and 


you'll begin with such men as Kleinfeldt | 
and Herman Lindig there. You’ll begin — 


with them; under orders you will shoot— 
and shoot to kill.” 

Drunk with glory, Curly Casterline reeled 
from the statehouse; and—with his pardon 


clutched tightly in his hand—he dashed — 
into the Mansion House and took the stairs © 
three at a bound. He tiptoed to Room 83, | 
on the third floor, and tapped lightly on the 


door. 


voice—a voice full of hysteria and tears. 
Curly dashed open the door and caught 

Mina in his arms. 
“Little Mina! 

“Look here!” 


Little wife!’”’ he cried. 


He showed her his pardon; he showered | 


her with kisses. As a citizen, he possessed 
the right to do this to his heart’s content. 


They had been married in the jail the day © 


before. 

“Ts it all over?”? she demanded. “Are 
you free? What else have you to do?” 

Curly nodded. 

“T’ve got to see some army men in about 
an hour,” he said. 

“And after that?” she persisted. 

Curly choked. 

“Well, I don’t know,” he faltered, trem- 
bling for the second time in his young life 
and clinging tightly to his bride. “I don’t 
know. I suppose, we’re just—sort of—on 
our honeymoon.” 


“What is it?” cried a plaintive little 
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_ The Brunswick 


be obtained 
: in an els ranging from 


$32.50 to $1500 


3 


. 


THE ULTONA—a unique feature of The new 
Brunswick Method of Reproduction. Here The 
Ultona is in position for playing a Pathé Record. 
The Ultona is adapted, very simply, to play all 
records, whatevermake, and play themattheirbest. 
Only The Brunswick has this wonderful feature. 
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HE choice is now distinct. When 

you buy, it is one or the other— 

old type or new. Of the old, 

there are many. So far the in- 
strument that has attained the coveted 
new standards is The Brunswick. 


And this is due to The Brunswick 
Method of Reproduction. 


The New Brunswick forsakes old crudi- 
ties. It is not limited to playing one make 
of record. It discards metal in tone am- 
plification. And thus new standards are 
created, with Brunswick leading the way. 


It stands magnificently alone—the su- 
preme phonograph achievement of recent 
years. 


Only The Brunswick 


Until the coming of The Brunswick, 
each phonograph had its own chief at- 
tractions. None had them all. 


And mostly, the fame depended on 
the make of records with which the in- 
strument was co-named. 


Some folks said all phonographs were 
alike—all good. And that the records 
depended upon luck for their tone. 


But The Brunswick has gained its 
nation-wide fame by combining all the 
better features and discarding the trouble- 


some. And so it is called “All Phono- 
graphs in One.”’ 


The new Brunswick Method of Repro- 


tial Gite sf Unita 1 he Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. saat nations Sees Co. N 


In Principal Cities of United 
States, Mexico and 
Canada 


considering The Super-Brunswick. You'll a = 

surely want this new-type—not only be- * = 

cause it plays all records, but because of eqs 

its superior tone. ee 

Ask a Brunswick dealer to show you his new models, and to explain The Brunswick Method | 3 
of Reproduction. Have your favorite records played, noting the simplicity of The Ultona. “if = 
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Old vs. New 


Which Type of Phonograph Do You Choose? 


duction sets higher standards. Never be- 
fore have records been played so faithfully. 


“Phenomenal”—The Verdict 


The new Brunswicks came out in April. 
Now thousands know them. All over the 
country. And these thousands will tell 
you that there is no phonograph like The 
Brunswick. 

They will speak of The Ultona, and 
The Brunswick Tone Amplifier, two fea- 
tures of The Brunswick Method of Re- 
production. 

The Ultona is adapted, at the turn of 
a hand, to any type of record. It is prac- 
tically automatic. Each type of record is 
reproduced according to its exact require- 
ments—the proper diaphragm, the exact 
needle, the precise weight. 

The Ultona is a distinctly new crea- 
tion, not an attachment nor a makeshift. 
Every record is played at its best, what- 
ever make. 

The Brunswick Tone Amplifier is 
equally far in advance. Old acoustic 
problems have been solved. This brings 
the utmost in fine tone. 


Your Ear Will Decide 


No one can afford now to even think 
of buying a phonograph without first 
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If Empire Materials Were Bought Today 


—you would pay a much higher price for Empire cars. 
But the builders of the Empire were prepared—fortified 
by the advance buying of materials against the onslaught 
of restricted deliveries and prohibitive prices. 

And now you can share in the savings and extra 
quality insured to Empire owners through the fore- 
thought of the great Empire organization. 

From the six-cylinder Empire-Continental engine 
through every mechanical detail—from the rich, genuine 
Spanish leather upholstery through every feature of 
appointment and convenience — the 
new Empire gives you extra quality 
and extra value which can be dupli- 
cated under present conditions only 
at much higher prices. 


Model 70 A — 6-Cylinder, 
Five Passenger Touring, 
120 in. Wheelbase — $1345 


Model 73 —6-Cylinder, 
Four Pass., Four Door, 


120 in. Wheelbase — $1360 


DEALERS: Open territory on Em- 
pire means a big opportunity waiting. 
If Empire is not represented in 
your town—write or wire today. 


Not only do you save initial cost when you join 
the great, ever-increasing family of Empire owners— but 
you take the first step toward saving upkeep and opera- 
tion expense which has marked the Empire as— 
“the most economical form of transportation you can 
purchase.” 

The Empire is furnished in both Four and Six 
Cylinder Models with various body types to meet every 
motoring requirement. Increasing sales are making 
it impossible to guarantee a continuation of present 
prices, as it is impossible to duplicate 
these values after material stocks are 
exhausted. It will pay you to see the 
Empire — now. Write for the new 
Empire Folder. 


Model 51—4-Cylinder, 
Two Passenger Roadster, 
Wire Wheels — $1165 


Model 50—4-Cylinder, 
Five Passenger Touring, 


115 in. Wheelbase —$1125 
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SHOOTING STARS 


(Continued from Page 15) 


It was a narrow escape, but it gave mea 
breathing spell in which to look round for 
the remainder of my patrol. They were no- 
where to be seen.’ Later I learned that 
when they were coming down to me more 
enemy machines had popped out of the 
clouds and there had been a sort of general 
mélée. The machine that got on my tail 
seemed to have dropped out of the clear 
sky above. In all it turned out there were 
about ten of the enemy to six of us. 

It was my luck to be mixed up single- 
handed with three of the Huns. Under the 
circumstances wisdom seemed to me the 
better part of valor, and I climbed as speed- 
ily as I could, eventually managing to get 
clear of their range. Then looking round I 
saw a fight going on about a mile farther 
east. It was a matter of thirty seconds to 
fly into this, and there I found two of my 
machines in a go at four or five of the enemy. 
We fought for fifteen minutes or more 
without either side gaining an advantage. 
During all this time, however, we were 
steadily being driven by the gale farther 
and farther into German territory, and 
were rapidly losing height as well. We fig- 
ured at this time we must be fully fifteen 
miles behind the Hun lines. 

We had circled and dived and fought our 
way down to about four thousand feet when 
suddenly, about half a mile away, I saw one 
of our patrol fighting for his life with two 
of the enemy. I broke off the futile engage- 
ment we were in and flew to the lone pilot’s 
assistance. My two pilots also broke away 
from the Germans and followed me as I 
headed over to help him. At the same 
moment he succeeded in escaping from the 
two attacking Huns, and we joined up 
again in a formation of four machines. At 
this time we were as low as twenty-five 
hundred feet, but by careful flying and 
using the clouds to hide in we managed to 
evade all the enemy flyers who came 
swirling after us. 


Safety in a Cloud 


~ The moment we headed for home, how- 
ever, all the Archies in the neighborhood 
opened fire on us. We were flying straight 
into the teeth of the fifty-mile gale and 
were making very little headway against 
it. This slow pace made us an easy mark 
for the guns, and meant that we had to do 
alot of dodging. We darted from one cloud 
to another, using them as much as possible 
for protection. It was again the old instinct 
of taking cover or digging in. 

Reaching the aérodrome we were very 
much crestfallen. The battle had not been 
a success and two of our patrol, two of our 
most intimate friends, had not returned. 
Later that night, about eleven o’clock, we 
had word that one of the missing machines 
had landed on our side of the lines with the 
pilot badly wounded. 

Next morning we heard the particulars 
of a wonderful piece of work done by this 
gallant boy. He was only eighteen, and 
had been in France but three weeks. The 
British Flying Corps is filled with boys of 
that age—with spirits of daring beyond all 
compare, and with courage so self-effacing 
as to be a continual inspiration to their older 
brothers in the service. 

In the early part of the fight this boy 
had been hit by an explosive bullet which, 
entering him from behind, had pierced his 
stomach and exploded there. His machine 
had been pretty badly shot about and the 
engine had been damaged, resulting in a 
great loss of efficiency. Mortally wounded 
as he was, however, he fought for ten or fifteen 


minutes with his opponents and then suc- 
ceeded in escaping. Dazed from pain and 
loss of blood he flew vaguely in a westerly 
direction. He had no idea where he was, 
but when the antiaircraft guns ceased to 
fire he glided down and landed in a field. 
Stepping out of his machine he attempted 
to walk, but had moved scarcely forty steps 
when he fell in a faint. He was hurried to 
hospital and given the tenderest care, but 
next morning he died, leaving behind a 
brave record for his brief career in the fly- 
ing service. 


Another Hun Brought Down 


The pilot who did not return was re- 
ported missing for about two months, and 
then we heard he had been killed outright, 
shot dead in the air. Upon looking back on 
this fight now, in the light of my later expe- 
rience, I wonder that any of us got out of it 
alive. Every circumstance was against us, 
and the formation we ran into was made up 
of the best Hun pilots then in the air. They 
fought under asfavorable conditions as they 
could have wished, and one can only wonder 
how they missed completely wiping us out. 

Next day there were only four of us left 
in my patrol, but we were assigned to escort 
and protect six other machines that were 
going over to get photographs of some Ger- 
man positions about ten miles behind the 
front-line trenches. I had my patrol flying 
about a thousand feet above the photog- 
raphy machines when I saw six enemy 
single-seater scouts climbing to swoop 
down upon them. At the same time there 
were two other enemy machines coming 
from above to engage us. 

Diving toward the photography machines 
I managed to frighten off two of the boches; 
then looking back I saw one of my pilots 
being attacked by one of the two higher 
Germans who had made for us. This boy, 
who is now a prisoner of war, had been a 
schoolmate of mine before the war. Forget- 
ting everything else I turned back to his 
assistance. The Hun who was after him did 
not see me coming. I did not fire until I 
had approached within one hundred yards. 
Then I let go. 

The Hun was evidently surprised. He 
turned and saw me, but it was too late 
now. I was on his tail—just above and a 
little behind him—and at fifty yards I fired 
a second burst of twenty rounds. This 
time I saw the bullets go home. As was 
the case with the first machine I brought 
down, this one also flopped over on its back, 
then got into a spin and went headlong to 
the earth, where it crashed,a hopeless wreck. 

I rejoined the photography machines, 
which unfortunately in the meantime had 
lost one of their number. We brought the 
five home safely—and the photographs 
were a huge success. 

It was a German boast at this time that 
their retreat from the Somme had upset 
the offensive plans of the British and 
French for months to come. How untrue 
this was they were soon toknow. We Cana- 
dians knew that the first big push of the 
spring was to come at Vimy Ridge, where 
the Canadian Corps had been holding the 
line grimly the entire winter through. It 
had been a trying ordeal for our men, who 
were almost at the foot of the ridge, with 
the Germans everywhere above them. 

During all the long cold months of win- 
ter the old boche had been looking down 
on us, pelting the infantry in the trenches 
with all manner of bombs and trench mor- 
tar shells and making life generally uncom- 
fortable. During all this time, however, 
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Best-lred Boys 


Get 5-Cent Breakfasts 


So with all folks—men and women. 
The basis is a dish of Quaker Oats with garnishings. Then a dish of 
fruit and a cup of some hot drink. 
The oat is the supreme food. In energy units it yields 1810 calories 
per pound—twice as much as round steak, more than twice as much as eggs. 
It is the recognized food for growth. It is rich in minerals. All needed 
elements are in it and in the right proportions. It has a wondrous flavor. 


At this writing, Quaker Oats costs but 
one-seventh what meats or eggs cost—on 
the average —for the same nuirition. 


Seven abundant meals can thus be served 
at the cost of one average meat meal. 


Reduce the cost of living by using more Quaker Oats. Make it the entire 


breakfast. Mix it with your flour foods. A multiplied cost can buy no such 
nutrition, no such delights, without it. 


Quaker Oats 


Flaked from Queen Grains Only 


carding the small, insipid grains we get 
but ten pounds from a bushel. 


In Quaker Oats you get ali the oat nutri- 
tion, plus exquisite flavor. And without 
extra price. 

They are flaked from queen grains only— 
By dis- 


All oat foods are doubly welcome when 


just the rich, plump, flavory oats. you make them with Quaker Oats. 


13c and 32c Per Package 


Except in Far West and South 


Quaker Oats Muffins 


24 cup Quaker Oats (uncooked), 114 cups flour, 
1 cup scalded milk, 1 egg, 4 level teaspoons baking 
powder, 2 tablespoons melted butter, }4 teaspoon 
salt, 3 tablespoons sugar. 

Turn scalded milk on Quaker Oats, let stand 
five minutes; add sugar, salt and melted butter; 
sift in flour and baking powder; mix thoroughly 
and add egg well beaten. Bake in buttered gem 
pans. 


Quaker Oats Sweetbits 
The Oat Macaroon 


1 cup sugar E 


: : AX ¥. re 
2 eggs A ys og) 
2 teaspoons fers 2A 
baking powder prt 
Vw re > 
1 tablespoon en, ee 
butter ra 


Quaker Oats Pancakes 13} wipe 
Quaker Oats 
2 cups Quaker Oats (uncooked), 114 cups flour, (uncooked) 
1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon soda, dissolved in 2 ‘ 
tablespoons hot water. 1 teaspoon,baking powder 1 teaspoon a 


vanilla 


(mix in the flour). 214 cups sour milk or butter- 
milk, 2 eggs beaten lightly, 1 tablespoon sugar, 
1 or 2 tablespoons melted butter (according to the 
richness of the milk). R 

Process: Soak Quaker Oats over night in milk. 
In the morning mix and sift flour, soda, sugar and 
salt—add this to Quaker Oats mixture—add melted 
butter; add eggs beaten lightly—beat thoroughly 
and cook as griddle cakes. 


Cream butter’ and sugar. Add yolks of eggs. 
Add Quaker Oats, to which baking powder has 
been added, and add vanilla. 

Beat whites of eggs stiff and add last. Drop on 
buttered tins with a teaspoon, but very few on 
each tin, as they spread. Bake in slow oven. 
Makes about 65 cookies. 1903 


MOTOR "TRUCKS 
cost 20% 
less to run~ 


—Many Stewart owners say they operate their 
Stewarts at 20% less than other trucks. 


—that a horse-driver finds the Stewart so simple he can 
run and care for it with ease. 


In 5 years no Stewart has worn out. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


(Below prices are 
F. O. B. Buffalo) 


Stewart Motor Corporation, 


(Ask us for: 
a Truck.” 


“How to Buy 
Sent free) 
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PROMPTLY PROCURED 
Send sketch for actual search 
and report. 1918 Edition 
90-page Patent Book Free. 


That Protect and Pay 


PATENT Send Sketch or Model for Search 
BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS 


GEORGE P. KIMMEL, 22-E2 Oriental Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Breezes can go right through the 
, filmy texture over the ankle and 
\ upper side of foot,—but wear 
cannot go through the strong, complete 
{ reinforcement, for a long time. No. 599 
has high spliced heel, double sole and extra deep 
splicing in toe—made of special wear-resisting yarn. 
Get a supply now of 


| No. 599—the ideal summer sock 


Enjoy cool socks that give good wear. If you don’t 
know of a nearby Iron Clad dealer, order from us, 
sending 40c for each pair wanted. State size and colors—Black, 
White, Palm Beach and Dark Grey. Sizes 9 to 11%. We send 
package postpaid. Mail an order today! 


COOPER, WELLS & CO., 212 Vine St., St. Joseph, Mich. 
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and in spite of the fact that the Germans 
had direct observation both of our lines and 
of the country back of them we had suc- 
ceeded in massing a hitherto unheard-cf 
number of guns and great forces of reserves 
for the initial attack of the new fighting 
season. 

About the first of April we heard the first 
rumors of the approaching storm. The 
British artillery was tuning up all along the 
line, the greatest fire being concentrated in 
the neighborhood of Arras and the Vimy 
Ridge, running north from that quaint old 
cathedral city. It was the beginning of 
that great tumult of artillery which even- 
tually was practically to blow the top off the 
ridge—and the Germans with it. 

Our machines had been operating with 
the guns, ranging them on the German lines 
and the villages where the enemy troops 
were quartered in the rear. There had been 
much careful registering also of the Ger- 
man battery positions, so that. when the 
time came for our troops to go over, the 
British and Canadian artillery could pour 
such a torrent of shells on the German guns 
as to keep them safely silent during the in- 
fantry attack. 

At last came the orders for our part 
in another phase of the show. It was. up 
to us to clear the air during the last days 
of battle preparation. We did not want 
any more prying eyes looking down upon 
us from the clouds—it was bad enough to 
have to submit to the ground observation 
from the German-held ridges. We were 
already accustomed to fighting the enemy 
aéroplanes over their own ground and thus 
keeping them as far as possible from our 
lines, but now we were assigned to a new 
job. It was attacking the enemy observa- 
tion balloons. They flew in the same places 
almost every day, well back of the enemy 
lines, but the observers in them, equipped 
with splendid telescopes, could leisurely 
look far into our lines and note everything 
that was going on. We proposed to put out 
these enemy eyes. 

We called the big elongated gas bags 
“sausages,” and the French did likewise— 
“‘saucisses.”” They floated in the air at 
anywhere from eight hundred to three 
thousand feet above the ground, and were 
held captive by cables. These cables were 
attached to some special kind of windlasses 
which could pull the balloons down in an 
incredibly short space of time. Sometimes 
they would disappear.as if by witchcraft. 


The Sausage Hunt 


Wherever the sausages flew they were 
protected from aéroplane attack by heavy 
batteries of antiaircraft guns, and also by 
what. we came to know as “‘ flaming onions.” 
These flaming onions appear to consist of 
about ten balls of fire and are shot from 
some kind of rocket gun. You can see 
them coming all the way from the ground, 
and they travel just too fast to make it 
possible to dodge them. I have never had 
an onion come within two hundred feet. of 
me, but the effect of these balls of fire 
reaching for you is most terrifying—espe- 
cially the first time you have the pleasure 
of making their acquaintance. 

Our instructions were not only to drive 
the enemy balloons down but to set fire to 
and destroy them. This is done by diving 
on them from above and firing some incen- 
diary missile at them; not by dropping 
bombs, as one so often hears in London. 

The British attack at Arras and Vimy 
was set for April ninth, Easter Monday. 
Onthe fifth of April we started after the sau- 
sages. The weather at this time was very 
changeable, chilling snow squalls being 
intermingled with flashes of brilliant warm 
sunshine. It was cloudy and misty the day 
our balloon attacks began, and the sausages 
were not visible from our side of the lines. 

I was assigned to do in a particularly 
annoying sausage that used to fly persist- 
ently in the same place day after day. It 
was one of the sausages with a queer- 
shaped head, looking for all the world like 
a real flying pig—sans feet. 
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Any new sort. of hunting always appealed 
to me strongly, and I was eager for the 
chase when [ crossed into enemy territory 
in search of my particular game. I flew 
expectantly in the direction where the bal- 
loon usually inhabited the air, but it was 
nowhere to be seen. I circled down close 
to the ground to be suré it was not on duty, 
and immediately found myself in the midst 
of a terrific fire from all manner of guns. 
Something told me to hurry away from 
there, and I did. The quickest shelter 
available was a rather dark and forbidding 
cloud, but I made for it with all my might, 
climbing as fast as my little single-seater 
would take me. 

What a relief it was to be lost in that 
friendly mist! Continuing to climb [ rose 
at last into the sunshine and then headed 
for home. My balloon had not been up, 
but my first experience as a sausage hunter 
had not. been the pleasantest form of 
amusement, and I was inclined not to like 
it very much. Later on I met with some 
success against the balloons, but the sport, 
though exciting, was not to be compared 
with fighting another aéroplane. 

The weather cleared late in the afternoon 
of the fifth, and for the first time in my 
flying career I had the privilege of going out 
alone in search of a fight. There was not an 
enemy machine in the air, however, and I 
returned with nothing to report. 


At the Battle of Arras 


Next. morning bright and early I was 
again out on my own in search of adven- 
ture. I had been flying over the lines for 
more than half an hour when suddenly I 
spied an enemy machine about a mile over 
in Hunland, and some distance above me. 
In these days I no longer had any misgiv- 
ings as to whether a machine was friend or 
foe—I had learned to sense the enemy. Our 
greatest difficulty at the time was drawing 
the Huns into a close combat. I set out to 
see what sort of fighting material this par- 
ticular pilot of the iron crosses was made of. 
Keeping him always within view I climbed 


to nearly fifteen thousand feet, and from | 


that point of vantage dived upon him. I 


waited until my plunge had carried me to © 


within one hundred and fifty yards of him 
before opening fire. I had gotten in a burst 
of probably twenty rounds when my gun 
jammed. The 


him, tinkering with the gun all the time, 
and finally getting it clear, fired another 
burst at one hundred yards. 
him into a still deeper dive but he flattened 
out again, and this time I gave him a burst 
at fifty yards. His machine evidently was 
damaged by my fire, for he now dived 
vertically toward the ground, keeping con- 
trol, however, and landing safely in a field. 

This fight gave me a new resolve—to 
devote more time to target practice. I 


should have destroyed this Hun, but poor | 


shooting had enabled him to escape. Going 
home I spent an hour that day practicing 


at a square target on the ground. There- | 


after I gave as much time as possible to 
shooting practice; and to the accuracy I 
aequired in this way I feel I owe most of my 
successes. Aéroplane target practice is not 
without. its dangers. The target on the 
ground is just about the size of the vital 


spots you aim at in fighting: You have to | 
dive steeply at this and there is very little — 


margin of safety. 

April sixth and seventh were memorable 
days in the flying corps. The public, know- 
ing nothing of the approaching attack which 
was to go down in history as the Battle of 


Arras, was distinctly shocked when the 


British communiqués for these two days 
frankly admitted the loss of twenty-eight 
of our machines. We considered this a 
small price to pay for the amount of work 
accomplished and the number of machines 
engaged, coupled with the fact that all of 
our work was done within the German 


lines. In the two days that we lost twenty- 
eight machines we had accounted for fifteen 
(Concluded on Page 88) 


Hun saw me and dived | 
away as fast as he could go. I dived after | 


This drove | 
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“Lafayette, Here We Are” 


Through remote French vil- 
lages resounds the unaccus- 
tomed tramp of American sol- 
diers. But a little while ago 
and these men were in the quiet 
of their homes in a peaceful 
country. Today, in a strange 
land, they are facing the world’s 
bloodiest struggle. 


Pershing at the tomb of Amer- 
ica’s old time friend months ago 
reported, with true soldier elo- 
quence, Lafayette, here we are.’ 
And it is for us of the great 
American democracy to rally all 
our might to the support of our 
army and our allies. 


The “GINGER” - 
A NEW BUCKLE TOP GOLF CAP, & 


MADE 


Regal $2.00 


Comes in a wide variety of Tweeds, Home- 
spuns, novelty suitings and fancy silks. En- 
tirely new and full of ‘‘ ginger.” 

Your dealer can supply you if you insist. If he 
willnotdoso, remit direct tous, statingsizewom, 
and preference as to loud, medium, or quiet 
pattern. We will see that you are supplied. 


THE REGAL HAT CO 


Largest Mfg. Distributors of 
Cloth Headwear in America 


Regal Bldg., 643-651 S. Wells St., Chicago 


One System 


From our shores to the battle- 
fields of France are thousands 
of miles which must be bridged 
with ceaseless supplies to our 
troops. Every day calls for 
action here, no less than there. 
Cooperate! Sacrifice! These are 
the watchwords sent over the 
land by the Government. 


_ In this national effort the Bell 
System has served with every 
other essential industry in order 
that communication, manufac- 
ture and transportation may be 
kept at the peak of efficiency to 
provide the munitions, ordnance 
and supplies so urgently needed. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


Double the value of your bicycle by 
using it for night trips! With this powerful 
light you can ride in safety; illuminates the road 
for 300 feet ahead. 


ELT 


Electric Bicycle the 


affords the effect of auto lighting. It is hand- 
some, easy to attach to the handle bar and as 
Averages month's service on 
Cheap as oil and 


economical as oil. 
two ordinary dry batteries. 
more efficient. Delta is the popular Electric 
Bicycle Light. Ask your dealer. Write for 
illustrated circular. 
Prices including batteries: 
In Canada 
No. 28A (2 cell) . $3.25 - $4.65 
No. 27 (l1cell) . 2.40 = $3.40 


DELTA ELECTRIC CO. 


Dept. 61 Marion, Indiana 


Manufacturers of the World's Stand- 
ard Battery Lamps for Autos, Boats, 
Buggies, Bicycles and Hand Use. 
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(Concluded from Page 86) 
Germans who were actually seen to crash, 
and thirty-one driven down damaged, many 
of which must have met a similar fate. 

The British do not officially announce a 
hostile machine destroyed without strict 
verification. When you are fighting a for- 
mation of twenty or more Huns in a general 
mélée and one begins a downward spin 
there is seldom time to disengage yourself 
and watch the machine complete its fatal 
plunge. You may be morally certain the 
Hun was entirely out of control and noth- 
ing could save him, but unless someone saw 
the crash credit is given only for a machine 
driven down. The Royal Flying Corps is 
absolutely unperturbed when its losses on 
any one day exceed those of the enemy, for 
we philosophically regard this as the pen- 
alty necessarily entailed by our acting 
always on the offensive in the air. 

Technically the Germans seldom gave a 
machine ‘‘missing,’’ for the fighting is prac- 
tically always over their territory, and 
every one of their machines driven down 


| can be accounted for, even if it is totally 


destroyed. Many of our losses are due 
wholly to the fact that we have to carry on 
over Germany territory. Any slight acci- 
dent or injury that compels a descent in 
Hunland naturally means the total loss of 
the British machine. But such a loss does 
not involve a German victory in combat; 
it is merely a misfortune for us. If the 
machine could only have reached our side 
of the lines it might have been repaired in 
half an hour. The public often forgets these 
things when reading of British machines 
that fail to return. 

Every class of our machines was now 
engaged in the preparations for the big of- 
fensive. The bombing squadrons were out 
by day and by night. They would fly over 
the lines with only the stars to guide them 
and drop tons of high explosives wherever 
it was considered that the resulting damage 
would have a crippling effect upon the 
defensive power of the German machine. 
Our photographers were busy during every 
hour of sunlight and our artillery observing 
machines were keeping long hours in com- 
pany with the guns, carrying on the pre- 
liminary bombardments. 

My own experiences on the seventh of 
April brought me my first decoration—the 
Military Cross. The thrills were all con- 
densed into a period of two minutes for me. 
In that time I was fortunate enough to 
shoot down an enemy machine and destroy 
the sausage I had started for two days 
before. This should have been excitement 
enough, but I added to it by coming within 
fifteen feet of being taken a German pris- 
oner and becoming an unwilling guest of 
the Huns for the ‘‘duration.” 


After the Sausage Again 


I was ordered after my particular balloon 
and had climbed to about five thousand 
feet before heading for the lines. On my 
way there I had to pass over one of our own 
observation balloons. I don’t know what 
it was that attracted my attention, but 
looking down I saw what appeared to be 
two men descending in parachutes. A mo- 
ment later the balloon below me burst into 
flames. I saw the enemy machine that 
had set it on fire engaged with some of 
ours, but as I had definite orders to proceed 
straight to the lines and destroy the hostile 
balloon that had been allotted to me I was 
unable to join in the fighting. 

Just about this time an amusing incident 
was in progress at our aérodrome. A colonel 
of the corps was telephoning my squadron 
commander, informing him that one of our 
balloons had just been destroyed. 

“Well, if it is any consolation, young 
Bishop, of my squadron, has just gone 
over to get one of theirs,’’ replied my com- 
mander. 

“Good God,’”’ said the colonel, “‘I hope 
he has not made a mistake in the balloon 
and set ours on fire!”’ 

At this moment I was serenely sailing 
over the enemy trenches keeping a sharp 
lookout for some sign of my own balloon. 
After flying five miles over the lines I dis- 
covered it and circled round as a pre- 
liminary to diving down upon it. But just 
| then I heard the rattle of machine guns 
directly behind me and saw bullet holes 
| appear as if by magic in the wings of my 
machine. I pulled back as if to loop, send- 
ing the nose of my machine straight up 
into the air. As I did so the enemy scout 
shot by underneath me. I stood on my tail 
for a moment or two, then let the machine 
| drop back, put her nose down and dived 
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after the Hun, opening fire straight behind 
him at very close range. He continued to 
dive away with increasing speed, and later 
was reported to have crashed just under 
where the combat had taken place. This 
victory I put down entirely to luck. The 
man flew directly in line with my gun and 
it would have been impossible to miss him. 

I proceeded now to dive for the balloon, 
but having had so much warning it had 
been pulled down to the ground. I would 
have been justified in going home when I 
saw this, for our orders were not to go 
under one thousand feet after the sausages. 
But I was just a bit peevish with this 
particular balloon, and to a certain extent 
my blood was up. So I decided to attack 
the ungainly monster in its bed. I dived 
straight for it and when about five hundred 
feet from the ground I opened fire. 

Nothing happened. So I continued to 
dive and fire rapid bursts until I was only 
fifty feet above the bag. Still there was no 
sign of its catching fire. I then turned my 
machine gun on the balloon crew, who 
were working frantically on the ground. 
They scattered and ran all about the field. 
Meantime a flaming-onion battery was at- 
tempting to pelt me. 


A Narrow Squeak 


This was all very exciting, but suddenly 
with a feeling of faintness I realized that 
my engine had failed. I thought that again, 
as during my first fight, the engine had 
oiled up from the steep diving I had done. 
It,seemed but a moment before that I was 
coming down at a speed that must have 
been nearly two hundred miles an hour. 
But I had lost it all in turning my machine 
upon the people on the ground. 

There was no doubt in my mind this time 
as to just where I was, and there appeared 
no alternative but to land and give myself 
up. Underneath me was a large open field 


with a single tree in it. I glided down, in- | 


tending to strike the tree with one wing 
just at the moment of landing, thus damag- 


ing the machine so it would be of little use | 


to the Huns, without injuring myself. 


I was within fifteen feet of the ground, | 


absolutely sick at heart with the uselessness 
of it all, my thoughts having turned to home 
and the worry they would all feel when I 
was reported in the list of the missing, when 
without warning one of my nine cylinders 
gave a kick. Then a second one’ miracu- 
lously came to life, and in another moment 
the old engine—the best old engine in all 
the world—had picked up with a roar on 
all the nine cylinders. Once again the whole 
world changed for-me. In less time than it 
takes to tell it I was tearing away for home 
at a hundred miles an hour. oe @ 

My greatest safety from attack. now lay — 
in keeping close to the ground, and this I — 
did. The Archies cannot fire when you are | 
so close to earth, and few pilots would have 
risked a dive at me at the altitude that I 
maintained. The machine guns on the 
ground rattled rather spitefully several - 
times, but worried me not at all. I had had» 
my narrow squeak for this day and nothing 
could stop me now. 

I even had time to glance back over 
shoulder—and there, to my great joy, 
saw a cloud of smoke and flames rising 
from my erstwhile béie noire, the sausage. 
We afterward learned it was completely 
destroyed. | 

It was a strange thing to be skimming 
along just above the ground in enemy terrl- 
tory. From time to time I would come on 
groups of Huns who would attempt to fire 
on me with rifles and pistols, but I would 
dart at them and they would immediately 
scatter and run for cover. I flew so low 
that when I would come to a clump of | 
trees I would have to pull my nose straight — 
up toward the sky and “‘zoom”’ over them. 
Most of the Germans were so startled to 
see me right in their midst, as it were, they 
either forgot to fire or fired so badly as to 
insure my absolute safety. Crossing the 
three lines of German trenches was not so 
comfortable, but by zigzagging I negotiated 
them safely and climbed away to our 
aérodrome. There I found that no bullets 
had passed very close tome, though my 
wing tips were fairly perforated. 

That evening I was delighted to get con- 
gratulations not only from my colonel but 
from my brigadier as well, supplemented 
later by a wire from the general command- 
ing the flying corps. This I proudly sent 
home the same evening inaletter. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Mr. Bishop. The next will appear ing 
early issue. a 
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and I almost had to hide that, to save it 
for you. All the ladies at my knitting 
party said, ‘The most delicious sandwiches 
I ever tasted! 


“So easy to make, too—you just spread 
Underwood Deviled Tongue on bread as 
you do butter. A lettuce leaf with a little 
mayonnaise makes it even better.” 


Underwood Deviled Tongue is selected 
tongue, cooked en casserole to keep in all 
the delicate flavor, then chopped fine and 
combined with the famous Underwood 
Deviled Dressing of mild spices. 


In these conservation days, when our 
fighting men have first call on “essential” 
foods, you do a patriotic act in eating 
tongue, which is not classed among the 
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essential”? meats. You can “eat tt with- 
out a guilty conscience.” 


Underwood Deviled Tongue may be, served in dozens of 
ways—just as Underwood Deviled Ham’ is used—in omelets, 
croquettes, timbales, etc. There is a book— 

“Goop Tastes For Goop TIMEs’’ 
which contains these delicious Little Red Devil Recipes. It’s 
free. Write us fori. today, mentioning your grocer’s name, And 
order Underwood Deviled Tongue from your grocer to try. If 
he has not been supplied, send us his name and 20c for eco- 
nomical can, making 12 large or 24 small sandwiches, 
WM.UNDERWOOD CO.,52 FULTON ST., BOSTON, MASS, 
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DOING IT BY DEPUTY 


(Continued from Page 17) 


“How do you act?” asked Eddie wisely; 
and Joseph couldn’t answer that very well. 

“T get you,’’ Eddie said, nevertheless. 
“Tisten, you old mutt! If there’s any little 
cutie in a bunch that I want to cop out, 
she’s the one I give the glassy eye. I don’t 
see her a-tall—not for quite a while; and 
then—bingo! When the right time comes 
I’m Johnny-on-the-spot; but until then I 
get her to wondering if her hat ain’t on 
wrong side to or something. Understand? 
Stall. Don’t make your work too coarse; 
get me? You don’t wanna insult her; but 
just when she can’t think what you find so 
attractive about those other girls is plenty 
soon for you to notice that she’s on earth. 
That’s my dope. I know ’em. They all 
want what they’re afraid some other girl is 
going to get. You get busy with the others 
and see what happens.” 

“But there aren’t any others,’’ Joseph 
explained. ‘‘ At least, there’s no others that 
I could—except her friend. But I don’t 
think much of her friend. She’s kind of— 
flip.” 

“She'll do,” said Eddie. ‘‘Buzz the 
friend.” 

“T can’t think of anything to say to her.” 

“Say it without thinking.” 

It was excellent advice, and Joseph, fol- 
lowing it, saw what happened. He was in 
the parlor with Millicent and she was doing 
her best to keep the silence broken when 
Miss Pospeshell happened to come in, hum- 
ming a little tune, and happened to see 
them. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” she said. “I 
didn’t know there was anybody in here,” 
and with that she was withdrawing when 
Joseph, with extraordinary boldness and in 
very persuasive accents said: ‘‘Oh, don’t 

! 9” 


“T’m afraid I’m intruding,” said Miss 
Pospeshell diffidently. But she sat down 
at once before Joseph had time to say that 
she couldn’t possibly intrude. He told her 
that, though. 

“That’s awif’ly sweet of you,’ declared 
Miss Pospeshell, coughing elaborately be- 
hind her finger tips and glancing at Milli- 
cent, who bit her underlip and looked at her 
shoe with great intentness. ‘I’m afraid 
you don’t mean it, though,”’ Miss Pospeshell 
went on. 

“Oh, don’t I, though!”’ Joseph felt that 
he was getting on beautifully, and went to 
greater lengths. ‘‘That’s a swell little dress 
you’ve got on,’’ he remarked. 

Millicent’s blue eyes widened. Her friend 
simpered effectively and opined that Joseph 
was kidding her. ‘“‘He’s a great kidder; 
ain’t he, Milly?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” Millicent 
drawled. ‘‘I suppose he is.” 

“Honest!” said Joseph. He remembered 
what Eddie had mendaciously told elderly 
Miss Glidden at the supper table two days 
before, and in a burst made his great effort. 
“‘It goes well with your eyes,” he asserted; 
and then: ‘‘ You’ve got nice eyes.” 

It was too bad that he spoiled it a little 
by blushing and quavering on the last 
words; but how could he help blushing? 
Nice eyes! He couldn’t even have told 
their color up to that instant, and they 
were not nice eyes; no nicer than old Miss 
Glidden’s. What made the lie worse was 
knowing that the nicest eyes in the world— 
Millicent’s blue eyes—were on him as he 
spoke. And now he could never tell her 
how wonderful he thought they were! 

“Oh, no! He wouldn’t kid anybody!” 
said Miss Pospeshell archly. ‘‘Now just 
you listen, Milly. What do you think of 
my nose, Mr. Moxey?” 

Joseph thought that it had been poked 
where it had no business to be, but recol- 
lecting Eddie’s dope he said it was some 
swell little nose, which was unfortunate, 
because Miss Pospeshell promptly said that 
it was owing to a cold in the head that she 
had recently caught. 

““Why don’t you say something, Milly?” 
she proceeded to inquire. ‘Great weather 
we are having, is it not? It is not!” 

“Mr. Moxey had just been telling me 
so,” replied Millicent cruelly, and then ris- 
ing hastily as if struck by sudden remem- 
brance of something or other she said ‘‘Oh!”’ 
and then ‘‘Excuse me, please,” and im- 
mediately left the room. Thereupon Joseph 
realized that he had come to the end of his 
complimentary string; and being barred 
from the topie of the weather he had an 
exceedingly bad quarter of an hour with 
Miss Pospeshell before he escaped. 
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But, if you asked Eddie, Joseph had don 
pretty well at that. “Sure! You got he 
going all right, all right. Want a diagram 
Well, what do you suppose she faded for 
Sore, of course! And you take it from m 
there was a hair-pulling when the two c 
’em got together. Little Myrtle —— O} 
I forgot; that ain’t her name. What is he 
name?” | 

“Miss Wiman.” 

“That what you call her?” 

“Certainly!” 

“Well, don’t! There’s plenty of thing 
you can call a girl that she’ll like bette 
than what she’s got printed on her callin 
card. Call her ‘Redhead!’ You told rw 
her hair was red, didn’t you?” | 

“T didn’t,’ said Joseph with some hea 
“T said it was like You know dam 
well what I said. Anyway I wouldn’t ea 
any young lady that. It’s no way.” 

“Keep cool, old top,” said Eddie apoli 
getically. “I didn’t mean any harm. On) 
I want you to get the right dope on this. 
know ’em. You let ’em think you’re scare 
of ’?em and you can’t handle ’em a-ta) 
Forget the Miss part anyway. I’m ju’ 
telling you this because I want you to gi 
inright. Ifyou wasn’ta friend of mine — 

“T’m a crank,” Joseph interrupted pen 
tently. “I know you’re trying to don 
a kindness, and I appreciate it. I gue 
you're right, too, and I’ll do the way yc 
say—only I don’t think I could call h 
Redhead.”’ | 

“The big idea is to show her you’re a lin 
wire,” said Eddie. | 

“T’ll do that li’l thing,’ said Josey 
firmly; at which expression Eddie signifi 
approval. ‘“‘You’re coming on,”’ he said. 

As an expert electrician Joseph knewthi - 
live wires poorly insulated are likely to sho: 
people, but he neglected to apply his knoy 
edge, and entering the Midwestern Buil 
ing the next morning he overtook Millice 
and addressed her as Little Bright-Eye 
Millicent, who was walking briskly to al 
elevator, stopped abruptly and tottered.) 

“Well!” she exclaimed. 

The monosyllable was absolutely with 
ing. ‘“‘I—I beg your pardon,” Jose 
stammered. 

“T—should—think—you—would!” 

“‘T guess that was pretty fresh,” he a 
mitted humbly. 

Crestfallen he followed her into the é 
vator. When they got out at the office fl 
Joseph said, ‘‘ You’ll excuse me, won’t y' 
Miss Wiman? I didn’t mean a 

“Don’t get the ‘didn’t mean’ habit, 


. Moxey,” said Miss Wiman primly; “‘it’s 


bad as meaning all right; and goodne 
knows that crowds the limit. I'll ex 
you, though.” 

She opened the office door, but t 
and smiled at him before she entered; a 
because of that Joseph proceeded down 
corridor to the drafting room feeling ¢ 
siderably better for the moment. La 
he reflected that the smile was best 
out of the kindness of Miss Wiman’s hea 
and that his disrespect must have deep 
wounded her and lowered him in It 
opinion. Later still he thought that aftr 
all the young lady’s indignation might ha? 
been assumed, and almost regretted te 
apology. Live wire! He had acted as 
his current was shut off at the power hous! 

Eddie confirmed that opinion. ‘‘Youg 
away from the barrier in good shape, b 
you made a bum finish,” said Eddie, whe — 
patience and sympathetic kindness we 
inexhaustible. Joseph appreciated 
more and more. A friend all right, ano 
good one! Now and then Joseph gave hi 
a little good advice in turn, which he to: 


wiz with the juice; and he’s got books > 
in his room—books he reads right along- 
that it would give you or me brain-fag) © 
make the titles on the backs of ’en’ 
Thus Eddie. ‘Sure! You can tie to @ 
Joey. Me for him!” 
Moreover Eddie never leaked a dr 
about old Joey’s soft spot. When you cor 
to think ofit, that was remarkable. He tos 
all the interest of a specialist in old Joes © 
case. And when he went with old Joey? 
call on this Jane of his it was in a spint) 
pure helpfulness and indeed of self-sacrifi 
because he expected to be bored stiff; a 
he had a mental picture of Miss Wi 
that was by no means flattering. 
(Continued on Page 93) 
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These big three tire essentials are built into Ajax tires—built in by those burly, bracing supports 
famed among tire users as Ajax Shoulders of Strength. Note, in the picture, how they brace the tread. 


More miles of tire wear are assured by Ajax Shoulders of Strength. This special patented feature 
distributes road friction evenly over the entire tread surface. Shoulders of Strength put more rubber 
where it should be. They put more tread on the road—give more strength where strength is needed. 


ASAK ROAD KING 


Study the cross section. It’s the Ajax Road King—a monarch in quality, a democrat in service. ‘Those Shoulders of 
Strength are physical features. You can see them—feel them—and know they mean more mileage. 


Note the massive triangle barbed tread—an added safety individuals to replace tires of other makes that came originally with 
factor. The Road King—like every Ajax tire—upholds the Ajax their cars. A sweeping endorsement of Ajax value. 
reputation for superior quality and endurance. It is this superior 
service—this greater wearability—that has made Ajax tires 97% 
Owners’ Choice. 

This huge percentage of all Ajax tires sold is chosen by Write for booklet: Ajax Shoulders-of Strength. 


Your nearest Ajax Tire Supply Depot is headquarters for 
Ajax tires and tubes, and real service. 


Ajax Tires are Guaranteed in Writing 5000 Miles 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 


Factories: Trenton,N. J. 1796 Broadway, New York Branches in Leading Cities 
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The character of Havoline Oil is absolutely fxed. It never varies. It is as uniform 
as gold. Havoline Oil never differs, even occasionally, from its fixed, highly corrected 
standards of lubrication of motor cars. 

We produce our own crude, pump through our own pipe-lines, ship in our own 
tank-cars, refine by an exact and uniferm process, and distribute the finished product 
in the sealed Havoline container. ‘This is your guarantee of uniformity, highest quality, 
full quantity, no impurities, and all-Havoline. 

The unvarying uniformity of Havoline Oil explains the invariable use of Havoline 
by a vast majority of the better class motorists. 


Havoline greases are compounded of Havoline Oil and pure, sweet tallow. 
Clean to handle and correct in body. 


Indian Refining Company, 7° rece” “New York 


Ducorporated 


a $9.9 Ae -Foe ,, 
tia aka a Ue 
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] ‘(Continued from Page 90) 

_ Joseph had made another call on Miss 
| Wiman, who had received him rather coldly 
and expressed regret that Miss Pospeshell 
was out, so that he would be denied the 
pleasure of her society. 

“She'll be real sorry. She went to a 
‘movie. Taylor Holmes. She thinks you 
look so much like Taylor Holmes. You’re 
bigger, of course, and altogether different 
style, but he’s wearing a suit just exactly 
like yours.” ; 

Joseph stirred uncomfortably at her care- 
ful regard of the green mixture. She had 
looked at it with the same enigmatic ex- 
pression more than once before. He was 
trying to get courage to ask her if she liked 

it when she spoke again. 

- “Tt goes well with your eyes,” she said. 

_ He made a desperate effort to recover 
| from that and say something worthy of a 
live wire, but Millicent didn’t wait long 
enough. 

“You aren’t a movie fan, though; are 
you, Mr. Moxey?”’ 
| “No,’’ replied Joseph; and then got his 
 jmspiration. ‘‘ Me for vaudeville,” he said. 
“Something real doing in a vaudeville: 
_ singing and dancing, jokes. You seen the 
_ show they’ve got at King’s Bolero? Great! 


/ 


_ Iwas there with a friend of mine the other 
night. Little supper at Heidler’s after. 
One great time! I’d be ashamed to tell you 
when we got home. You ought to know 
‘that friend of mine. Nothing slow about 
him. We're great pals.’ 
Millicent looked at him in the same way 
that she had looked at his clothes. ‘It’s 
‘nice to travel in swift company,” she re- 
marked reflectively. ‘‘Have you known 
him long?” 

_ Joseph mentioned the approximate date 
‘of his acquaintance. 

Yl bet he isn’t one of these tongue-tied 


| boys. 
| “#ddie Gillespie? Indeed he isn’t!” 

“And a classy dresser?” i 

“Why, yes. Have you —— 

_“ And the girls all crazy about him?” 

_“He’s mighty popular with them. I 
‘guess you must have met him sometime.” 

“Oh, no,” said Millicent. “‘But you said 
‘you were great pals, and birds of a feather 
‘flock together, as the saying is. Why don’t 
kg smoke a cigarette?” 

_T don’t smoke cigarettes,’’ Joseph re- 
\plied. ‘‘I don’t smoke much; only a pipe 
at night just before bedtime.” 

You mean to say you’ve got a regular 
bedtime?” Millicent inquired. 

“Yes,” Joseph answered. “‘At least— 

‘er—when I’m not out with the bunch.” 
_ “De-ah me!” drawled Millicent. “Well, 
‘I suppose you little Loop hounds have to 
‘curl up on a cushion once in a while. One 
:ean’t do all one’s sleeping in working hours, 
ean one? One is liable to be disturbed by 
‘some noisy boss, isn’t one?—and get a jolt. 
\Say, I think you’d better be making up for 
some of that lost sleep now, if you aren’t 
dated up with the bunch. I think I shall 
retire early myself.” 

Dull as Joseph was he could always take 
a hint. He made up mighty little sleep, 
though, and when Eddie got back some- 
where along in the G. M. period he found 
Joseph still sitting up. 

_ “It’s like this,’ said Joseph despond- 
jently: “At first—when we first got ac- 
‘quainted—she seemed—well, I thought she 
‘kind of liked me. I kind of thought she 
did, though—she laughed at me; but any- 
way she didn’t jab me the way she’s been 
doing lately. I’m kind of—up in the air. 
\Lknow I’m not—she’s not —— Well, I’m 
‘losing ground. The more I go there the 
‘worse it is. Gee!’’ 

_ “Lay offa her,’’ Eddie counseled. 
ee chance would I have if I did 


__ “How about the friend?” 
“TT can’t. I did try, but—anyway she’s 
got steady company. No, sir, I’ve tried 
i Bain you told me, but it’s no use.” 
“Quit her cold then. There are others.” 
“There ain’t,” said Joseph; and looking 
at him Eddie knew he was telling the truth 
‘about that. Looking at him Eddie felt a 
M wave of sympathy flooding his soul 
overcoming his drowsiness and a cer- 
ain. muzziness induced by the two or three 
at he had imbibed in the course of the 


evening. 

“Listen, old top!” said Eddie. ‘You 
ake me along next time. I’ll give her the 
over, geta line on the trouble and wise 
ght. Leave it to Eddie.” 


” 


When you introduce the good old scout 
(0 the finest kind of a fellow the result is 
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usually disappointing. That goes double 
when you try to get the salt of the earth to 
mix with the sweetest ever. Ain’t it the 
truth? But there are exceptions, and the 
glow of satisfaction that is experienced 
when the exception happens is enhanced by 
all the previous anxiety. It was one of the 
happiest periods in Joseph’s life when he 
saw how Eddie and Millicent took to each 
other. He had never known Eddie to be so 
gay and gallant, so voluble and witty. A 
friend to be proud of! Millicent was a 
wonder of beauty and charm, gracious, 
radiant, sparkling, quick as a flash, cute as 
a kitten! Say! Oh, man! 

Back and forth they tossed the tinseled 
ball of banter with never a muff or fumble 
and with gleeful bursts of laughter at each 
exchange—once the little formalities were 
over. Blokey Williams and Ethelyn St. 
Clair weren’t nearly so good that night at 
King’s Bolero—no better, anyway! Joseph 
listened admiringly for the most part, but 
now and then he put in, and they were 
more than kind—generous—in their ap- 
preciation of what hesaid. More than once 
they went out of their way to include him, 
and they appealed to him every little while. 
Some swell time! 

““Come again, Mr. Gillespie,”’ said Milli- 
cent, giving him the high hand at parting. 
“T suppose I’ve got to tell you that.”’ Gee! 
but her eyes danced. 

“Wrong!” said Eddie. ‘You don’t 
have to. And if you ain’t at home you'll 
find me sitting on the doorstep when you 
get back—me and Joe. Won’t she, Joe?” 

Joseph beamed and nodded. 

When they were well out of hearing 
Joseph blurted out the question that Eddie 
was expecting: ‘‘ Well, what do you think 
of her?” 

Eddie stopped to light his cigarette and 
consumed three matches in the operation. 
“‘Some girl,’ he answered. ‘‘I don’t blame 
you.” But he spoke without the least 
fervor. He might have been talking about 
Miss Pospeshell. Joseph felt the inade- 
quacy of the comment. 

““Where was the rest of the crowd?” 
asked Eddie presently. 

‘‘What do you mean—what rest?” 

“The other boys. You ain’t the only 
moth round the candle, are you?”’ 

“T_T guess so,” said Joseph. “TI haven’t 
seen any other callers, if that’s what you 
mean.” 

Eddie whistled a bar of no particular 
tune. ‘‘She ought to get a good job with 
the street-car company—making up the 
schedules for the rush hours,”’ he said. 

Joseph asked him why, but he only 
laughed; and when they reached the board- 
ing house he declined Joseph’s invitation to 
“come into my room a while. I want to 
know what you think.” 

*‘T’m all in,’ he said. “‘Me for the arms 
of Murphy now; but I’ll put my mighty 
brain on the proposition and let you know 
when I get it doped out. You leave it to 
Eddie. G’ night!” 

He ran lightly and noiselessly up the one 
flight of stairs to his own room, but once 
there he seemed in no hurry for Murphy. 
One of the first things he did was snap on the 
light over his mirror and survey himself 
smilingly for a moment or two, smoothing 
that little C. C. mustache, and then bend- 
ing forward with sudden anxiety to inspect 
what he feared was a pimple but what 
proved to be a spot on the glass. With 
a final brilliant smile he turned away. 
“Mamma!” he ejaculated; and then: “A 
queen!’’ And there was no want of fervor 
in his tone. 

More ejaculations as he lounged, coat- 
less, in his big chair, with his feet elevated 
to the top of the bed rail, and contemplated 
the drifting smoke wreaths. ‘“‘Whadda you 


know! . . That poor old boob! .. . 
Can you beat it? . . . Talk about your 
pippins!” 


But he became more serious presently and 
his smile faded and he frowned as he mut- 
tered, ‘‘ Well, he saw her first anyway, and 
he’s a good scout. . I guess it’s up to 
me to boost his game. . . . Surel will!” 


If Eddie had seemed indifferent to Milli- 
cent’s charms the young woman was evi- 
dently taken by Eddie’s winning ways and 
didn’t mind saying so. On the following 
morning Joseph lingered by the cigar stand 
in the Midwestern vestibule until she came, 
and got a chance to speak to her a moment 
on the upper floor. 

. “What do I think of him? I think he’s 
perfectly splendid. I’ve got a case on him. 
Don’t you tell him I said so, though. Just 
tell him Isaid —— Never mind; don’t you 
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HAT does “The Name Behind the 
Tire” mean? Simply this:— 


Since the very beginning of the 
pneumatic tire industry, G & J has 
stood for the very highest standards 
of tire-making. . 


There has been no compromise. No sacrifice of 
quality for quantity or price. G & J has always 
meant tire reliability. 


First for the bicyclist; then for the first automo- 
biles and now for the millions of sturdy, useful cars— 
passengers and commercial—that throng the roads of 
America. 


When you think of it, all tires are bought by name. 
Buy G & J for “The Name” that means most of all. 


G & J Tires include the well-known ‘G’ Tread, 
‘Stalwart’ Tread, ‘Plain,’ and a ‘G & J Cord’ Tire 
that is the finest development of cord construction. 


THE G & J TIRE CO. 
1794 Broadway, New York 
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For a brief time W. L. 


Douglas worked for a 


farmer for his board and 


clothes and the privilege 


of attending school in 


Winter, practically the 


only period of his long 


and busy life that has 


not been spent in the 


shoe industry. Broress 


Copyright, W.L. Douglas Shoe Co. 
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‘aj WLDOUGLAS 


““THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE’’ 


*3 93-5954 $45 5 56 87 ah 
W.L. Douglas name and the 
retail price is stamped on the 
bottom of every pair of shoes,” 
before they leave the factory. © 
The value is guaranteed and 
the wearer protected against 
high prices for inferior shoes. 
You can save money by wear- 
ing W. L. Douglas shoes. The 
best known shoes in the world. 
he quality of W. L. Douglas 
oduct is guaranteed by 
more than 40 years experi- 
ence in making fine shoes. 
The smart styles are the 
leaders in the fashion cen- | 
tres of America. They are 
made in a well-equipped 
factory at Brockton, Mass, 
by the highest paid, skilled ch Ate under the di- 
rection and supervision of experienced men, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to make the best 
shoes for the price that money can buy. 


: he retail prices are the same everywhere. 
cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New 
York. They are always worth the price paid for them. 


CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom 
and the inside top facing. This is your only pro- 
tection against 
BEWARE OF FRAUD, 
Sold by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 W. L. Douglas 
If not convenient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask 
your local dealer for them. Take no other make. 
booklet, showing how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


BOYS’ SHOES 
Best in the World 
$3 $2.50 $2 


They 


high prices for inferior shoes. 


rite for 


President 
- L. DOUGLAS SHOE Co. 


4 ¢ Gorvglad 155 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 


Chairs and Tricycles 


The Colson Co. 


828 Cedar St., Elyria, Ohio 
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Driesquickly, AS Ea oR 
face that is easy to dust or wash. Hot water 
will not mar or crack it. If you don’t know | ~ 
who sells it in your town, write us. : 


THE BILLINGS-CHAPIN CO. te 
Boston Cleveland New York | — 


for porches, floors and walls 
DRIES HARD OVERN IGHT 
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windows. Outfit folds with 


Np, <— Stoll Auto Bed iz! 


WANTED NEW IDEAS Wits, fer 

List of In- 
ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
Free. Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


(Lhe Umbrella 


“*For Those Dark 
Rainy Nights’”’ 

A touch of the hand clears 
entireWindshieldcleanacross. 
Just open the glass and slip it 
on—Fordsandallother makes. 
Needed whenever an $150 
umbrella is/neaded_ 

At Leading Deal- ts 
ers or mailed direct 
—mention ‘make of car and [ii{\ 
dealer's name. 


Tri-Continental Corporation 
Buffa‘o, N. Y. 


and 


Comfortable—Convenient—Compact 


Avoid crowded hotels, stuffy roomsand profiteer- 
ing landlords. Live in comfort en-route. The 
Stoll Auto Bed has many exclusive patented 
features. It’s like sleeping at home. Simple, 
compact, practical and mechanically perfect. 
Provides. a complete spring—mattress—bed 
large enough for two and waterproof tent of 
army shelter-duck ventilated 
with screened 


all necessary bedding 


: into neat bundle 614 x 8 x 47 inches. Nothing to crowd 

tonneau. Fits on any running board without blocking doors. Lasts for 

years. Quickly pays for itself in hotel bills saved. Write for illustrated booklet and prices. 
| Write today for our unusu- 


Dealers ¢ ally attractive proposition, 


STOLL MFG. CO., 3238 Walnut St., DENVER, COLO. 


Tent, Bed and Bedding Se SY 


Folded Complete 
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tell him anything. Did he say anything 
about me? 

“He said you were some girl,” ie ,,voseph 
told her. ‘‘He said he didn’t 

“Didn’t what?” 

“T guess I can’t tell you that,” said 
Joseph; and as some more of the girls 
came up just then Miss Wiman joined them 
and left him. 

Well, he was glad that she liked Eddie, 
anyway. It would have been mighty funny 
if she hadn’t. ‘“‘Gee!” thought Joseph; ‘‘if 
I could only talk the way he did—and had 
the style he’s got, and his way of acting 
as if the other person was just what he’d 
always been looking for and was tickled to 
death to find!’”’ But when he thought of 
Millicent’s pink cheeks and shining blue 
eyes and the way the gas light had fallen 
on that wonderful hair of hers Well, 
it was darned funny that Eddie hadn’t 
been more impressed. 

However, it seemed that Eddie really 
did think that she was something unusual. 
He admitted that he did when he had his 
little talk with Joseph that evening. 

“You sure know how to pick ’em, old 
top,” he said admiringly. “Just about as 
pretty as they come in those sizes—what? 
And she’s right there with the flossy patter. 
Well, Joey, I’ve been thinking it all over 
and under and on all sides, and putting one 
thing with another and figuring the dis- 
count I’ve come to the conclusion that 
you're all right if you handle the proposi- 
tion the right way.’ 

“What do you figure is the right way, 
now you’ve seen her?” inquired Joseph 
anxiously. 

“T haven’t got to her part of it yet,’ 
Eddie acknowledged. “Most generally I 
can take a slant at ’em and call the turn 
right away, but little Myrtle—I mean Miss 
Wiman ain’t so easy. You can’t size that 
little lady up like you could most of ’em. 
She’s different; get me? I’d want to be 
better acquainted before I made the chart. 
Maybe if I saw her again I guess I 
could take another evening off—if you 
want me to. Your judgment may be as 
good as mine, though; maybe better.” 

“T haven’t got any judgment at all,’’ 
Joseph protested. ‘“‘I’d take it as the big- 
gest kind of a favor if you’d see her again. 
Suppose we go the day after to-morrow. 
Would you?” 

“We-ell,”” Eddie consented. ‘Only lis- 
ten: You let me go alone. If you ain’t 
there she’ll be more natural; get me? If I 
was guessing at all on what I’ve seen so far, 
I’d say you’d been rushing her a little tco 
hard. Maybe not, but anyway I think I’d 
better see her alone. I want this to go 
right.” 

“You know best,” Joseph acquiesced. 
*“And I certainly appreciate this, old man. 
I guess maybe you’ re right about me going 
too often, but it’s kind of hard for me to 
keep away.’ 

“Sure, I know,”’ 
cally. 


said Eddie sympatheti- 


Miss Wiman, it appeared, was an ex- 


| ceedingly complex sort of a young woman, 


even more difficult to understand than 
Eddie had imagined. The more Eddie saw 
of her the more he realized the importance 
of getting her right and the folly of rushing 
her. He explained that to J oseph. 

“Tt doesn’t matter about me,”’ he said. 
“Tf she gets sore because I make some 
break there’s no harm done; [I can stand it. 
But it’s different with you. You don’t 
want to go up there and fall all over your 
feet at this stage of the game, when you 
can just as well wait a while till I can wise 
you. Now, ain’t that sense?” 

if suppose, it is,’ Joseph conceded un- 
happily. ‘‘But won’t she think I’m sore 
about something—after I’ve been going 
there right along?” 

“Tt won’t hurt anything if she does,” 
said Eddie. ‘‘Keep her guessing a while. 
And listen; while you’re staying away I’m 
not knocking you, believe me. It ain’t 
no anvil chorus when I start in on a cozy 
little chat about Joey; get that? I couldn’t 
do that if you was there, could I? But say, 
if you think you can swing this better by 
me keeping out we 

“Gee, no!” Joseph hastened to assure 
him. “I should say not! But I’m putting 
you to a heap of trouble, Eddie.” 

“I’m glad to do anything I can,” said 
Bey: “T want to help you, you poor old 

And Eddie did want to help him. Cer- 
tainly he did! Ab-solutely! If it wasn’t 
for helping him he would back out of that 
alley too quick. Sure! And let the mutt 
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spill the beans. The rummy would do that 

anyway sooner or later. A little queen like’ 
that, up-and-coming, wasn’t going to tie 
up with a dead one; and old Joey—good 
old scout and all that, but not a chance, 
Too bad! “Still,” concluded Eddie, “‘it’s 
up to me to give him the right dope on this. 
I’d be a yellow dog if I threw a friend 
down.” 

So he pursued his study of Millicent and 
he told her what a good old scout Joey 
was. Nothing small about him but his feet, 
Millicent giggled at that. “That’s right, 
all right,” said Eddie. ‘Say, I want to tell 
you about one time I took him out, and 
when it came eleven o’clock | 

“But he’s all right. You always know 


right where to find him—like the hydrant — 


on the corner of the street. That’s right 
too. A hydrant comes in mighty handy 
when you want to put out a fire or sump’n— 
once it gets started. I’m strong for J oey, 
Good old Joey!” 

“‘T should think you’d get him started if 
anybody could.” And Millicent laughed. 
“Tf he’s hitching his sled to your wagon he 
must be speeding some.’ 

“Tf his rope don’t slip I’ll have him hit. 
ting up quite a gait yet,” said Eddie com- 
plaeently. ‘“‘Say, what’s the matter with 
you and me touching a few of the high spots) 
here and there somewhere else some other 
place, sister? I like this room because 
you're in it, but why stay when there’s a 
way out and the cars running regular?” 

Millicent said that her eyes were weak 
and the bright lights hurt them, but she 
was willing to sit out on the steps. The 
evenings were getting pretty sultry by that 
time and the parlor was stuffy, sure enough, 
So they went out on the steps and Eddie’ 
did what he could for old Joey in the way ol 
psychological investigation and experiment 
until a comparatively late hour. It was not 
so much a gay session, but intensely inter- 
esting, and toward the end of it Eddie 
became quite confidential about himself. 

Joseph was waiting for him back on the 
dump and Eddie made a brief report, stil) 
advising the anxious inquirer to lay low, 
But when Eddie got to his own room he 
seemed disturbed in spirit. 

“Tgotta quit this,” hemurmured. ‘‘ Gotta 
quit this. This ain’t according to Hoyle. 
Not sporting, Eddie. Saw off, boy, saw 

off!” And after walking the floor until the 
boarder in the room below rapped a sharp 
reminder of the hour: ‘By jinks! this is 
the last time!”” But as he threw back the 
cover of his bed he sighed, ‘Oh, baby doll! 
Oh, baby doll!” 

Milly just had a grand time. ‘She told 
Joseph so. Joseph was laying low accord- 
ing to instructions, but once in a while he 
lingered at the cigar stand. Milly and Miss 
Pospeshell came in together, but Miss Pos- 
peshell had walked on and squeezed = 
the elevator. 

““So.did I,” sat Joseph. 

“You look it,’ Milly returned. 

“That's all right,” Joseph quoted Eddie. 
“What are we here for if it ain’t to havea 
good time when we can?” 

““Ain’t you the wild reckless thing, 
though!” Milly jeered. “Do you know 
Christine’s mad at you because you don’t 
come up to the house any more?” ~ | 

Christine was Miss Pospeshell. 

“Honest?” asked Joseph, greatly sur- 
prised. 

Milly laughed and entered the elevator, 
which rapidly filled so that there was no 
chance for further conversation. When 
they met again, nearly a week later, Milly 
was barely polite to him. He was altogether 
at a loss to account for that.at first. Then 
he conceded it was natural enough. She 
meant to be kind to him, but he had pre- 
sumed on her kindness. He had pestered 
her and she had been thankful when he let 
up, and didn’t want to encourage him to 
start in again. Maybe she guessed from 
something that Eddie might have let slip 
that a little encouragement was likely to 
bring the trouble on again. Yes, Eddie’s 
friendly zeal might have induced him to 
say a little too much. But Eddie hadn’t 
seen Miss Wiman for some days—had he? 
He talked as if he hadn’t— —as if he had 
been prevented, but meant to ‘‘to-morrow 
or next night.’”” They had been busy at the 
store fixing for the midsummer sacrifice 
sale and oe Eddie say he was 
working “nights” or “‘after hours”? 

A horrible one phased seized Josep 
and startled him, but he threw it off wit 
instinctive disgust. He was ashamed oi 
himself—humiliated by the touch of dis 
loyal suspicion. Eddie was a little flighty, 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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_ but square as a die. Still the pain of the 
stab rankled and throbbed in Joseph’s 
bosom, added to the dull ache of diminish- 

jing hope. Altogether he was in a state 

of mind when he encountered Eddie that 
evening. 
_ Eddie was in the act of taking down a 

_ new panama from the hallrack when Joseph 

entered the house, and was already dressed 

_ for the evening—line-striped white flannel 

_ trousers, blue serge coat and white buck 

shoes. Something extra—freshly groomed 

and looking more like money in the bank 
than ever. He started nervously when he 
saw Joseph, and his smile was not so quick 
as usual. 

“Hello!” said Joseph. ‘‘Why, supper 
isn’t ready yet, is it?” 

“T’m eating with a friend,’ Eddie ex- 
plained hurriedly as he made for the door. 
‘Sorry, but I haven’t time to tarry. See 
you later.” 

“Tl walk with you,” said Joseph. “I 
want to see you particularly.” 

Eddie gave him the hard eye for one 
instant, but made nc objection and the two 

_ walked down the street together. 

“Well?” said Eddie, breaking an awk- 
ward silence rather explosively. 

“T_I guess you know what it is,” 
Joseph stammered. ‘‘I haven’t seemed to 
et a chance to see you to talk to you the 

t few days.” 

“T told you I’d see you later,”’ snapped 
Eddie. “Yes, I know what it is, and I’ll 
tell you you’re making a big mistake to 

hound me.” He went on, still more irrita- 

| bly: “I’ve been telling you about all there 
is to tell, but that don’t seem to satisfy 
you. I told you to leave it to me, didn’t 


_ “T didn’t know you felt that way about 
| it,” Joseph answered quickly. “I know 

T’ve been imposing on you. You see,” 
_he added, ‘“‘I—this means a good deal to 
» me—but ——” 

Eddie did something unusual. He 
blushed. ‘Sure, I know, pal,” he said in 
_analtered tone. ‘I’m not feeling good this 
evening. I guess I didn’t mean to talk that 
| way. And honest, I’ve been trying to dope 
| this thing out for you. I honestly have 
\ tried. You know me. But ——” 

___ They had reached the corner of the street 
i and stopped to wait for the car. Eddie 
| dived for his cigarette case and Joseph 
|| ie t a whiff of violet perfume. ‘“‘It’s 
| like this.’ 

~ “Tt’s all right,’”’ said Joseph. ‘I won’t 
ask you to put yourself out any more. 
You’ve done all you could do, and more 
| than I ought to have expected. I wasn’t 
‘going to hound you. But—are you going 
| up to Miss Wiman’s house now?” 

__ “Tam not,’ Eddie replied;. and the hard 
look came into his face again. 

“You were up there last night, weren’t 
| you?” 

_ Eddie swung round and met his friend’s 
| steady look with defiance. ‘‘I was,’’ he 
replied. ‘‘I did that little thing. Do I hear 
‘| any objection? Because if I do it’s all the 
same to me. And if there ain’t any other 
questions I’ll tell you I’ve got the right 
dope for you: You forget Miss Wiman. 
| Sleep it off. You’ve got the same chance 
| an elephant would have chasing a butter- 
| fly. You’ve been trying to pick up a thin 
| dime with boxing gloves on your mitts. 
| Make me? And there’s nothing didding. 
| Ply to it, if you don’t think so, but you 
_won’t live to be over a hundred and it’s 
fang to take you longer than that to geta 
 look-in. You get that?” 


< 


_ He broke off to signal the approaching 


) Car. 
“You asked for it, so don’t blame me. 
|" And I tried ——” 
_ _ The car stopped and he leaped aboard. 
| ky made a movement to follow him, 
__ but checked himself and returned to the 
_ boarding house. There he ate his supper as 
i usual, it seemed, and replied in his ordinary 
| Sober manner to the pleasantries of old 
Miss Glidden, who, dressed in unusual 
{I splendor, announced that she was going to 
| Spread a glow of crimson over the town and 
Invited him to get his paint brush and go 
along. The old thing got real kittenish at 


(tm 


| mes, 
From the supper table Joseph went down 
his basement shop and stood for a long 


itting it on as he evidently intended, he 
suddenly hurled it, with a clatter of metal 
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hangers, into a corner of the room. Then 
he jammed his hat on his head with a vio- 
lent movement and went out. 

Half an hour later Miss. Christine Pos- 
peshell looking from the parlor window for 
her own steady company saw Joseph ap- 
proaching the house and ran quickly .to 
admit him. ‘‘ Well, well!’’ she exclaimed 
vivaciously, “‘At larst! At larst! They told 
me you was false, but I still believed you 
true. Come right in and tell me!» Why 
didn’t you wire? Milly? What do you 
know about that! Here I am, and he asks 
for Milly!” 

“Tf she could see me a moment—please,”’ 
said Joseph. 

“T’m afraid she couldn’t,’’ replied ‘the 
girl, ‘‘If she had the Yerkes telescope and 
there wasn’t any houses in the way she 
might, but she’s over on the north side by 
this time—to a dance—with a gen’l’man 
friend. My goodness, Mr. Moxey! You 
certainly ain’t looking well.’ 

“With Ed —— Mr. Gillespie?” Joseph 
asked huskily. 

“You got a cold, ain’t you? No, it was 
with another gen’l’man. I was dated up 
to goalong, but—I got some letters to write, 
and she got Miss Watts to go with her 
instead. You know Miss Watts? I— 
thought you did. No, it wasn’t Mr. Gilles- 


pie, but—say ‘Oh, well, I guess I’d 
better keep out. But—‘but’ is right, I 
guess. All the same, if you should ask 


” 


me Miss Pospeshell seemed a little 
embarrassed for once. ‘‘ Well, I’d see if 
Milly could see you a little oftener. See? 
About» as often as Mr. Willie Gillespie. 
Eddie, is it? Well, have it your own way. 
He’s your friend—I don’t think.” 

“T think he is,’”’ said Joseph. 

“That’s because he pads his hammer,” 
explained Miss Pospeshell. ‘‘You stick 
round; that’s my dope, if you’ll excuse the 
slang, which I know ain’t —— Well, look 
who’s here!” 

It was the steady company, and he was 
so plainly steady company that Joseph 
took his leave, shortly after the introduc- 
tion, and went home, full of matters to 
ponder, with the mean doubt more active 
than ever, the gloom of hopelessness inten- 
sified, and a dull but steadily growing anger 
to struggle against. A little after midnight 
a latchkey snapped the lock of the street 
door and Joseph went out into the passage 
and waited until he had satisfied himself 
that it was Miss Glidden returning from 
her vermilion adventure. Then somehow 
Joseph fell asleep and, being in arrears of 
the balmy restorative, managed to over- 
sleep, so that he did not see Eddie until at 
supper the following evening. 

Eddie came into the dining room deb- 
onair as usual, with a bright smile and a 
word of greeting flung here and there among 
the half-dozen belated suppers, like crumbs 
scattered to birds by a kind-hearted man. 
Only Joseph’s crumbs were small and hard. 
A casual nod and a “H’lo, Moxey,” that 
sounded half-contemptuous. Then his 
teeth flashed at the waitress. “‘A canvas- 
back or something of that sort; half leather 
will do if there’s no canvas,” he said. 
‘Calves’ liver? All right then; half calf 
and half bacon. Tell ’em it’s for me.” 

“He ‘didn’t lie to me, anyway,”’ Joseph 
thought. ‘‘That’s one thing.” He was 
wondering how he could leave the table and 
his almost untouched food without exciting 
remark when Miss Glidden, addressing 
Eddie, said coquettishly, ‘‘It’s all right for 

u ” . 


“FHow’s that?’’ Eddie inquired. 

“That’s all right; only don’t ever pre- 
tend you love me after last night at the 
Rienzi. So busy making love to that beau- 
tiful auburn-haired girl, you wouldn’t even 
notice me when I waved at you. See how 
confused he is! Who was she, Mr. Gilles- 
pie? I don’t know that I blame you. Such 
lovely red hair and blue eyes—and such a 
complexion!”’ 

Eddie caught Joseph’s Indian-black eyes 
fixed upon him attentively, and made an 
effort to smile carelessly at Miss Glidden, 
provoking a burst of laughter by his failure. 

“Were you there? I didn’t see you.” 

He could hardly make himself heard 
above the shout, but he managed to make 
a few smart retorts and finish his meal, and 
even returned Joseph’s somber unwinking 
regard with creditable bravado as he rose 
and pushed his chair back. Joseph con- 
tinued for some moments to sit and sip his 
long-cooled tea, staring straight before him; 
then he went slowly upstairs and knocked 
at Eddie’s door. There was no response. 
Then all that smoldering long-dampened 
material—doubt, jealousy, despair and all 
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the rest of it, with their inflammable vapors 
—hburst into an uncontrollable flame of 
wrath and Joseph heaved his shoulder 
against the door and burst lock and casing. 

Eddie was gone. The room showed an 
unusual disorder of littered clothes, indicat- 
ing that he had gone in something of a 
hurry, and Joseph actually swore. He 
wanted Eddie. Possibly he had never 
wanted anything so passionately and in- 
stantly in his life as he wanted that young 
man. He strode to the closet and flung it 
open with the violent impulse that tingled 
in his every nerve and fiber, and repeated 
the unaccustomed oath with bitter em- 
phasis. As he descended the stairs to his 
own room he broke into a profuse perspira- 
tion, and his knees weakened. 

“This won’t do!”’ he muttered—“‘ won’t 
dow 

He wiped his forehead and sat down. 
How long he sat, striving for some self- 
control, he never knew, but presently he got 
up and found himself almost running to the 
corner of the street. The car seemed an 
interminable time coming, and its progress 
after he had boarded it was continually 
interrupted. 

“Run him down; run him down!” he 
croaked, as one leisurely dray blocked the 
track; and the motorman turned as if he 
had been struck. 

“What’s eating you?” he demanded. 
But the resentment in his manner left him 
when he saw Joseph’s face, and he clanged 
his gong furiously. 

And when Millicent and Eddie saw him, 
even before his features were distinguish- 
able, they seemed to sense something om- 
inously inevitable in his unhurried but 
curiously direct approach—much as if he 
had been a ponderous sort of projectile 
aimed at—Eddie. They had been laughing, 
but they stopped that as he stood before 
them at the foot of the house steps. 

There was no shrinking about Eddie, 
though. “Hello, Joey,” he said quite cheer- 
fully. ‘‘I wondered if you wouldn’t be 
along.” He had changed his position 
slightly, resting the palm of his hand on the 
step behind him and drawing in his feet a 
little; but he met Joseph’s look unwaver- 
ingly and with a smile. 

“How do you do, Mr. Moxey? You’re 
quite a stranger,” said Millicent. 

Joseph vouchsafed her not a glance. His 
mouth grimly set, his body tense as a ter- 
rier’s, he contemplated Eddie and there was 
danger in his eyes. 

““No extra charge for seats,’’ Eddie con- 
tinued. ‘‘It’s just as cheap as standing.” 

“There’s room here,’’said Millicent, nerv- 
ously moving her skirts. But she might 
have been miles away for all the notice that 
Joseph took of her. With his eyes still on 
Eddie he spoke, in a queer guttural tone: 
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“Get up from there and come along with 
me, you!” 

“Say ‘please’—say ‘ pretty please.’ What 
do you want, anyway?” 

“T want to break your neck,’ Joseph 
answered convincingly; and at that Eddie 
leaped like an acrobat and stood upright 
and alert before him. 

“Lead me to it,” said Eddie with the 
utmost readiness. ‘‘You poor simp, I'll 
sure teach you to come butting in here this 
way.” And he had no sooner said that than 
Millicent was clinging to Joseph’s arm and 
telling him that he wasn’t to go, and “Oh, 
for goodness sake! Joe, you silly!” 

“Turn him loose, Milly; he’s asking for 
it,’ said Eddie; and Joseph shook her 
roughly, but she still clung. 

“Tf you go you'll have to drag me along 
with you,” she cried. ‘‘Be a gentleman!” 

“Ask him something easy,’”’ mocked 
Eddie. 

“You hush!”’ cried Milly, her blue eyes 
blazing at him. “Talk about butting in! 
It’s you that have been doing that all along, 
and making trouble between us. Oh, I’ve 
got your number, Mr. Gillespie! And who 
gave you any license to call me Milly? 
Butting in! I suppose you weren’t butting 
in on me and my friends last night! You 
weren’t asked or expected—or wanted; let 
me tell you that. Joe—Mr. Moxey, I want 
you to stay right here. I never really 
wanted him round.” 

Joseph’s bunched muscles relaxed and his 
fists slowly unclenched as he turned to her 
for the first time, his expression one of pro- 
found stupefaction. Milly relinquished her 
clasp of his arm and huddled down on the 
steps, her slender shoulders shaking and her 
face, rosy-red, buried in her hands. Ed- 
die was as pale as she was red, and for a 
moment, as he looked at her, even Joseph 
might have pitied him. But only for a 
moment. He was game, Eddie was—gritty 
as a grindstone. The haggard misery of 
that one look faded like a passing shadow 
and he laughed. 

“Tf that’s the case, Joey, old sport 

He descended the steps, but faced about 
as he reached the sidewalk, a gallant figure 
enough, with his stick hooked over his arm 
and his cigarette case open in his hand. 

“T’ve got mine, all right, all right,’’ he 
said. And then: ‘“‘Say, Joey, you seem 
to have figured out quite a little line of 
dope of your own. Pretty good, I should 
say. Pret-ty good!” He raised his hat 
neatly and went swinging off, head up. 

Joseph drew a long breath and turned to 
Miss Millicent Wiman, who had taken her 
hands from her face and was regarding him 
anxiously through a mist of tears. He held 
out his hand. 

““Come into the house, dear little Red- 
head,” he said. ‘‘I want to talk to you.” 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


it like that,’ he went on impatiently. ‘‘It’s 
the glory—the fighting—one man against 
another—you or him; and every man you 
strike down is something done for your 
king—for your country. You prove what 
you’re made of. You prove you’re a man. 
How can you prove that in a stuffy office?” 

The boy Schultz lifted his head. 

“T wish to God you wouldn’t talk!”’ he 
burst out hoarsely. “I can’t think, with 
you going on like that. I can’t get this into 
my head. I—I can’t fix it. I don’t know 
what'll happen. Oh, do shut up!”’ 

He looked about him wildly, and his face 
struck cold, unreasoning fear into Helmut’s 
It was old and fat and shapeless. 


flesh that fell into creases beneath the eyes 
that were so absurdly, horribly young. 
They fixed themselves at last on Helmut, 
but Helmut felt they did not see him. 

“Oh, for God’s sake, how does it go? 
‘Die schénen Tagen von Aranjuez sind nun 
zu ende ——’”’ His head went down into 
his hands again. 

Von Priitwitz shrugged his shoulders. 

“Poor old Schultz. He’s in a bad way. 
He’s afraid they won’t give him his remove; 
and they won’t either. He can’t stand the 
grind here. One has to be tough—or —— 
Oh, well, time’s up, anyhow.” : 

Herr Heilig stood in the middle of the 
courtyard and swung his bell. The little 
groups came together instantly, forming 
into double file. 

“T like him,” said Helmut. ‘“ He’s kind.” 

“Oh, Heilig?”’ Von Priitwitz’s tone was 
“Yes, he’s all right. 


He paints pictures. He just does this to 
help out. They say he’s a social democrat. 
But he’s an artist, so it doesn’t matter. 
Come on, Schultz.” 

The boy seated on the ground looked up. 
His lips were still moving soundlessly. He 
lurched to his feet, holding to his com- 
panion’s arm. It seemed as though his 
legs were not strong enough to bear the 
swollen-looking head. 

“Die schinen Tagen von Aranjuez 
Oh, how does it go then?” 

“We've got to hurry,” Von Priitwitz re- 
torted. ‘‘Never mind old Schiller.’ 

Helmut lingered. He was looking at the 
iron gates and at the green trees beyond. 
They lured him—tempted him. His heart 
beat in frantic tumult. He couldn’t go 
back—not into that dull, cold classroom; 
not to that man who jeered at him; not to 
those pitiless, staring faces. He didn’t want 
to learn; he'wanted to go out into the woods 
and play with Schniutzchen and be free. 
They said one couldn’t be free. It wasn’t 
true. He had been free. And freedom was 
out there—beyond the gates. Only one had 
to go now—now, before they caught you. 

A hand touched him and he almost 
screamed —so real had the shapeless ‘‘ they”’ 
been to his imagination. It was only 
Schultz. He had come back. His pitiful 
face was quite close to Helmut’s. But the 
eyes were no longer vague and unseeing. 

“No,” he said quietly. ‘It’s no good. 
They’re locked. Always. They keep them 
locked. One can’t get out—ever.’’ His voice 
dropped to awhisper. ‘‘I know; I’ve tried.” 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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The Ought-to-be-done Things 


[- 
suri ee Amusing —this little domestic drama, for those who have never 
—The Hole Maker— tried to put up a clothes-line hook from a back window. Doing 
the job with ordmary household tools is work for a gymnast, with 
the nerve and skill of a steeplejack. The ordinary mortal gener- 
ally accomplishes some such result in the finished work as the 
picture up there shows. 


Mr. Punch, the Hole Maker, would have made the job easy. 
He carries in his handle drill points of eight different sizes. You 
pick the one you want for a given job of hole boring, slip it into 
the bull-dog jaws of. Mr. Punch, place the point against the 
place where you want the hole. You push. He twists. Zizz— 
z-z-z! ‘There youare. In goes the screw or screw-hook, brad, 
nail, or staple—easily, quickly, firmly. 


Mr. Punch can be had in most good hardware shops. He costs 
$1.80. His picture is on the green-covered box in which he comes 
packed. Be sure to see the picture for your own protection. 


Goodell-Pratt Company, Greenfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


[oth Pyne 
We make 1500 good tools 
which are used and praised 
bymechanics the world over. 


A few of them whichare very 
useful in the home are de- 
scribed in our booklet — 


“The House That 
Jack Fixed’’ 


SEND FOR IT 


i 


No. 111 Automatic 
Screw-Driver 
Price $1.90 
An Ally of Mr. Punch 


Mr, Punch Hand Drill 
Price $1.80 
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OTE the economy of floor 

space made possible by 
the Uhl Steel Typewriter 
Table-Cabinet. It saves 
nearly six feet of floor space 
per stenographer over the 
old-style wooden typewriter 
desk. Solves the crowded 
office problem. 


Watch Your Stenographer’s 


Steel, your stenographer is equipped to make every 
minute of her time productive. 


G sex» at this Typewriter Table-Cabinet of Uhl 


In plain view and within easy reach is the metal cabinet, 
with its compartments for letterheads, billheads, envelopes 
of various sizes, second sheets and carbon paper—all in 
orderly arrangement. A convenient place is provided for 
oil can, tools, ribbons, clips, pencils and other supplies. 

There is no need nor excuse for littered papers on desk— 
no lost time searching through disordered, cluttered 
drawers. 


The leaf on the left is elevated so the note-book (or 
material to be copied) is on the same eye-focus as the 
keyboard. This avoids eye-strain or bending over. The 
right-hand leaf is for finished work. 

These two leaves form the sides of the cabinet when 
closed. The metal top rolls over and down and has a 
strong spring lock. Papers must be removed from leaves 
to lock up at night. Since there are no drawers in which 


QHL STEEL 


TYPEWRITER ° 


to throw these papers, they must all be placed exactly 
where they belong. 


Thus orderly habits are cultivated—neatness insured— 
system obtained—and efficiency increased. 


Floor space also is saved. With the leaves open, the 
Table-Cabinet illustrated occupies 25 x 43 inches; closed, 
only 23 x 25 inches. It can be moved with ease, on 
smooth-rolling casters, into better light or out of a draft— 
just by the half turn of a lever. But when at rest, the 
base is firm and solid. No dust nor dirt can accumulate 
beneath it. 


Like all Uhl Steel products, this Typewriter Table- 


Uhl Steel quality plus our national 
advertising is increasing many fold the 
demand for Uhl Steel Typewriter Table-Cabinet and 
other Uhl products. Write us if you do not handle the 
Uhl line — or if your stock is not complete. 


DEALERS: 


671LSX 


a as ERNE 


May 11,1918 


HL Steel Typewriter 
Table-Cabinets give an 
exterior appearance of order 
when closed at night—they 
are proof against dirt and 


meddling fingers. Can be 
moved into small space when 
not in use. 


Efficiency Improve 


Cabinet is attractive in appearance and will give unlimited 
service. Finished in rich olive green or maroon enamel; 
table surfaces are veneered oak or birch mahogany. 


Ask your office equipment dealer to show you the 
Uhl Steel Typewriter Table-Cabinet. Most progressive 
dealers carry it in stock. If yours doesn’t, write us; we 
will see that you are supplied. 

Send for complete catalog of Uhl Steel office furniture— 
typewriter chairs, typewriter stands, office work tables, 
magazine stands, adding machine stands, desk stools, 
etc. (see panel below). 


The Toledo Metal Furniture Co. 


1120 Hastings Street, Toledo, Ohio 


Also makers of steel factory stools, tool trays, lunch-room tables 
and chairs, soda fountain and café tables and chairs. Write us 
for prices. Inquiries invited from manufacturers regarding con- 
tract work on special steel office and factory equipment. 


Ts 
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(Continued from Page 98) 
The bell rang more urgently. They had 
to run to get into the schoolhouse in time. 


There was no mystery about the door 
now. You rang a bell and someone up- 
stairs pulled a lever attached to a strong 
wire and the door opened. The Geheimrat 
had been quite right about it. 

There were no fairies. 

Helmut crept up the stairs, lingering on 
each step. The stairs were dark and in the 
darkness he was hidden. He cowered away 
from the thought of light and faces and of 

ple’s questioning him. Then they would 
nd out that he had made Kurt’s nose 
bleed and that he was a half-wit. 

His mother opened the door for him, and 
there was Schnautzchen lying on the mat, 

waiting. But Schniutzchen knew that to- 
day was different from other days. He 
did not bark or caper in a gallant travesty 
of youth. He followed heavily into the 
dining room. 

“Well, Helmut?” 

He did not answer, and she took off the 
bright yellow cap of the lower fifth and 
ran her hand with a caress over the close- 
cropped head. 

“Why—you’re going to be a real man, 
Helmut.” 

She helped him to unstrap the square 

knapsack and to unpack his books. There 
were ten of them and he laid them -out 
separately on the table and looked at them. 
| He had got to take everything that was 
inside those dull covers and squeeze it into 
his head. And his head ached now—as 
though it were pressed full to overflowing. 

“Well, Helmut—can’t you speak?” 

And suddenly he turned on her and there 
was a quavering note of hysteria in his 
_boy’s voice. 

_ “And shall I never play again, mother?” 
For the moment they stared at each 
‘other. There was an aghast look on the 
‘woman’s pale, Cull face. She turned away 
as though there were something in his eyes 
\ that she could. not meet. 

“You must be a man, Helmut,’ she said 
‘quietly. ‘Life isn’t a game.” 

So he knew that he was not to play 
/again, and soon he understood why. There 
‘was no time. Life was work—work from 
eight o’clock in the morning till five o’clock 
at night; work at home, trying to placate 
the contemptuous mocking of those light- 
‘less brown eyes; work when the light was 
‘out, piecing together tags of half-digested 
knowledge; piano lessons at the conserva- 
‘tory on the one half-holiday, an hour’s 
‘practice when an hour could be found; on 
\Saturday night preparation for Pastor 
Kleister’s Scripture class. 

It did not matter that everyone in the 
jtown knew that Pastor Kleister believed 
in neither God nor devil. It did not make 
ithe chapter of the Old Testament—to be 
\learned by heart—one verse the less. 
At first he flung himself against the bars. 
|) Why can’t I play? Why? Why?” he 
lasked,  - 
But after a little he ceased to question, 
and in a little while again he forgot that he 
had ever played. 

| He was ten when he found out that life 
\Wwasn’t a game. 

__Fritz Schnéutzchen waited patiently for 
his playmate. But he never came. And 
‘Schnautzchen grew very old. 


i 
| 
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UT there was a feast day. On that day 
in the term the school closed. One did 
‘not play, it is true, but the gray monotony 
was broken with light and music. The ten- 
Slon tightened, but now with a kind of 
fierce joyfulness. It was as though one had 
‘come suddenly quite near to the answer to 
all one’s questioning and that it was a 
glowing, fiery answer. * 

The evening before, the Herr Oberlehrer 
gave them an address. Helmut had never 
seen him like that before. There was a 
white heat about him—an inward illumina- 
ion of the whole man which shone through 
a brown eyes and gave them splendid 
“To-morrow is a day on which you must 
msider yourselves, your position, your 
. You must fix in your mind the 
Wledge of the immense and glorious 
to which you belong, to which you 
ve everything—if need be, your 
€. Thereafter you will be-able to under- 
Hand your task better, to bend yourselves 
with a greater will.” 

nd Helmut knew then that there was a 
tween him and the man whom he 
yhich could never be broken. ° 


| 
| 
| 


\(| 
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There were flags out in the Kaiser- 
strasse—the yellow and red of Baden; the 
red, white and black of the empire. The 
streets sparkled with bright colors. The 
officers wore their gala uniforms—plumed 
helmets, short jackets with gold-braided 
collars, shining high boots. The thrilling 
whisper of spurs and sabers played a soft 
accompaniment to the brazen chorus of the 
bands as they came at the head of their 
regiments—pouring into the town like shin- 
ing rivers into a lake. 

Helmut and Schultz and Von Priitwitz 
met outside the latter’s home—a high, 
violently ornate Htagenhaus in the Kaiser- 
strasse—and then ran as fast as their legs 
would carry them. They were very late. 
Schultz had arrived ten minutes after time. 
He had had a bad night, he said, and his 
head hurt. 

“It’s that beastly fourth prop. I can’t 
get clear,” he panted. ‘‘I keep on doing it 
over and over again—in my mind.” 

The Schlossplatz was black with crowds 
when they arrived. The people, wedged in 
between the houses and the wall of troops, 
could not lift their hands, and at first it 
seemed a hopeless business: Then Von Priit- 
witz recognized a brother officer, as he called 
him—a merry-faced youth, who laughed 
and escorted them across the road to a 
perfect vantage point between two immense 
grenadiers. Just behind them stood Herr 
Heilig, more scarecrowish than ever, his 
soft hat at a rakish angle, his hands plunged 
in the pockets of his velvet coat. 

They lifted their yellow caps solemnly, 
and he nodded back to them, smiling. 

“Good morning, children. Come to see 
the show?” » 

“ Jawohl, Herr Heilig!’”’ they answered in 
chorus. : 

But there was something about his smile 
that they did not understand. 

It was. quite still now.. The bands were 
silent, the troops in their places. Every- 
where you looked you saw the flash of steel. 
In front of the Schloss stood the command- 
ing general of the district. You picked him 
out from the midst of a glittering staff by 
the red revers of his gray overcoat. 

The hush deepened. It was as though 
everyone in that vast concourse held his 
breath. Then a deep rasping voice broke 
upon the stillness: ‘‘ Seine Kaiserliche Ma- 
jestdt—er lebe hoch!”’ 

From ten thousand men’s throats came 
the answer: “Hoch! Hoch! Hoch!” 

Each cheer fell. short and hard, like a 
great blow. The massed bands clashed out 
together. 

“ Heil dir im Siegerkranz ——”’ 

The grenadier regiment swung out of its 
square; ten deep they poured past the 
saluting base, parade step, their officers 
with lowered swords at the head of each 
company.- They came on like rolling thun- 
der—like a torrent. They were not men— 
not soldiers. They were one body moving 
at the behest of one mind—a body ele- 
mental and monstrous and human, and a 
mind of a soulless, terrible god. 

They shook the earth under their feet. 

Helmut clenched his hands. The tears 
stung his eyes. Shock after shock of 
strange delirious excitement, half joy after 
terror, ran through his nerves. He could 
have screamed, and his body was wet with 
perspiration. He looked up suddenly, for 
Herr Heilig had taken a step forward. He 
was leaning over Helmut, his face red and 
swollen with a rush of blood; his eyes, 
staring from under knit brows, dropped 
almost instantly to answer the boy’s gaze, 
and their hardness broke, letting through 
the old humor. But it had become a trifle 
wry—a trifle bitter. He shook himself like 
a big dog. 

“The Juggernaut makes us dance, doesn’t 
it, Helmut?” he said. “And one day we 
shall throw ourselves under the wheels, 
singing.” 

Helmut did not understand. He had 
never heard of a Juggernaut. At that mo- 
ment Schultz jogged at his elbow. 

“Look at the bayonets! They shine 
like—like needles. If one stuck them into 
a man’s body do you think it would hurt— 
I mean—badly—like my head; or would it 
kill—at once? One could twist it round in 
the wound—like this—and then ——”’ 

He made a gesture. He was strangely, 
horribly excited. 


It was over. The great black crowd 
broke up into particles that. meandered 
peacefully homeward or straggled into the 
cafés and tempting Conditoreien. The three 
boys scarcely spoke. Even cakes piled high 


’ with cream could not rouse them from the 
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How I Improved 
y Memory 
In One Evening 


The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


“Of course I place you! Mr. Addison.Sims of 
Seattle. 


“Tf I remember correctly—and I do remember 
correctly—Mr. Burroughs, the lumberman, intro- 
duced me to you at the luncheon of the Seattle 
Rotary Club three years ago in‘May. This is a 
pleasure indeed! I haven’t laid eyes on you since 
that day. How is the grain business? And how 
did that amalgamation work out?”’ 


The assurance of this speaker—in the crowded 
corridor of the Hotel McAlpin—compelled me to 
turn and look at him, though I must say it is not 
my usual habit to ‘‘listen in” even ina hotel lobby. 


“Heis David M. Roth, the most famous memory 
expert in the United States,’’ said my friend Ken- 
nedy, answering my question before I could get it 
out. “He will show you a lot more wonderful 
things than that, before the evening is over.” 


And he did. 


As we went into the banquet room the toast- 
master was introducing a long line of the guests to 
Mr: Roth. I got in line and when it came my turn, 
Mr. Rothasked, ‘‘ What are yourinitials, Mr. Jones, 
and your business connection and telephone num- 
ber?”’ Why he asked this, I learned later, when he 
picked out from the crowd the 60 men he had met 
two hours before and called each by name without a 
mistake. What is more, he named each man’s busi- 
ness and telephone number, for good measure. 


I won’t tell you all the other amazing things this 
man did except to tell how he called back, without 
a minute’s hesitation, long lists of numbers, bank 
clearings, prices,.lot numbers,.parcel post rates and 
anything else the guests gave him in rapid order. 


BRAKE AK AE ARE 


When I met Mr. Roth again—which you may 
be sure I did the first chance I got—he rather 
bowled-me over by saying, in his quiet, modest way: 


“There is nothing miraculous about my remem- 
bering anything I want to remember, whether it be 
names, faces, figures, facts or something I have 
read in a magazine. 


“Vou can do this just as easily.as I do.. Anyone 
with an average mind can learn quickly to do ex- 
actly the same things which seem so miraculous 
when I do them.” 5 


“My own memory,” continued Mr. Roth, “was 
originally very faulty. Yes,it was—a really poor 
memory. On-meéting a man I would lose his name 
in thirty seconds; while now there are probably 
10,000 men and women in the United States, many 
of whom I have met but once, whose names I can 
call instantly on meeting them.”’ 


‘That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,’’ I inter- 
rupted, ‘“‘you have given years to it. But how 
about me?”’ 


“Mr. Jones,” he replied, ‘“‘I can teach you the 
secret of a good memory in one evening. Thisis not 
a guess, because I have done it with thousands of 
pupils. In the first of seven simple lessons which I 
have prepared for home study, I show you the basic 
principle of my whole system and you will find it— 
not hard work as you might fear—but just like play- 
ing a fascinating game. I will prove it to you.” 


He didn’t have to prove it. His Course did; I 
got it the very next day from his publishers, the 
Independent Corporation. 


When I tackled the first iesson, I suppose I was 
the most surprised man in forty-eight states to find 
that I had learned in about one hour—how to re- 
member a list of one hundred words so that I could 
call them off forward and back without a single 
mistake. 


That first lesson stuck. 
And so did the other six. 


Read this letter from C. Louis Allen, who at 32 
years is president of a million dollar corporation 
the Pyrene Manufacturing Company of New York, 
makers of the famous fire extinguisher: 


“Now that the Roth Memory Course is fin- 
ished, I want to tell you how much I have 
enjoyed the study of this most. fascinating 
subject. Usually these courses involve a great 
deal of drudgery, but this has been nothing but 
pure pleasure all the way through. .I have 
derived much benefit from taking the course of 
instruction and feel that I shall continue to 
strengthen my memory. That is the best part 
of it. I shall be glad of an opportunity to 
recommend your work to my friends.”’ 


Mr. Allen didn’t put it a bit too strong. 
The Roth Course is priceless! I can absolutely 


count on my memory now. I can call the name of 
most any man I have met before—and I am getting 
better all the time. I can remember any figures | 
wish to remember. Telephone numbers come to 
mind instantly, once I have filed them by Mr. 
Roth’s easy method. Street addresses are just as 
easy. 

The old fear of forgetting (you know what that 
is) has vanished. I used to be ‘‘scared stifi’’ on my 
feet—because I wasn’t sure. I couldn’t remember 
what I wanted to say. 


Now I am sure of myself, and confident, and 
“easy as an old shoe”’ when I get on my feet at the 
club, or at a banquet, or in a business meeting, 
or in any social gathering. 


Perhaps the most enjoyable part of it all is that 
I have become a good conversationalist—and I 
used to be as silent as a sphinx when I got into a 
crowd of people who knew things. 


Now I can call up like a flash of lightning most 
any fact I want right at the instant I need it most. 
I used to think a “hair trigger’’? memory belonged 
only to the prodigy and genius. Now I see that 
every man of us has that kind of a memory if he 
only knows how to make it work right. 


I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after groping 
around in the dark for so many years to be able to 
switch the big searchlight on your mind and see 
instantly everything you want to remember. 


This Roth Course will do wonders in your 
office. 


Since we took it up you never hear anyone in our 
office say “‘I guess” or “I think it was about so 
much” or “‘I forget that right now”’ or ‘‘I can’t re- 
member” or “‘I must look up his name.’’? Now 
they are right there with the answer—like a shot. 


Have you ever heard of “‘Multigraph”’ Smith? 
Real name H. Q. Smith, Division Manager of the 
Multigraph Sales Company, Ltd., in Montreal. 
Here is just a bit from a letter of his that I saw last 
week: 


“*Here is the whole thing in a nutshell: Mr. 
Roth has a most remarkable Memory Course. 
It is simple, and easy as falling off a log. Yet 
with one hour a day of practice, anyone—I 
don’t care who heis—can improve his Memory 
100% in a week and 1,000% in six months.” 


My advice to you is don’t wait another minute. 
Send to Independent Corporation for Mr. Roth’s 
amazing course and see what a wonderful memory 
you have got. Your dividends in increased earning 


ower will be enormous. , 
4 VicTOR JONES. , 


Send No Money 


So confident is the Independent Corporation, the 
publishers of the Roth Memory Course, that once 
you have an opportunity to see in your own home 
how easy it is to double, yes, triple, your memory 
power in a few short hours, that they are willing to 
send the course on free examination. 


Don’t send any money. Merely mail the coupon 
or write a letter and the complete course will be 
sent, all charges prepaid, at once. If you are not 
entirely satisfied send it back any time within five 
days after you receive it and you will owe nothing, 


On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are 
the thousands of other men and women who have 
used the course send only $5.in full payment. You 
take no risk and you have everything to gain, so 
mail the coupon now before this remarkable offer 
is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Tndependent Corporation 


Division of Business Education, Dept. A, 119 West 40th St., New York 
(Publishers of The Independent, “‘The most satisfactory War 
Journal in America”) 

Please send me the Roth Memory Course of 
seven lessons. I will either remail the course to 
you within five days after its receipt or send you $5. 


Name 


Address 


Post 5-11 
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To make the 
finest quality 
plug to be sold 
at the standard — 

price of $1.00 

is the 

accomplishment 
of the Vesuvius. 


It is designed and 
constructed to 
develop maximum 
power, to secure 
flexibility, to insure 
absolute certainty 
of operation under 
all motor conditions 
—to economize fuel 
consumption. 


“The best of materials, plus 


practical knowledge and 
technical>skill, make Vesuvius {> 
guality.”’ —A.R. MOSLER 


The Vesuvius is so good—it is Guar- 
anteed to outlast the Motor. 
It is known as 


“The Indestructible Plug” 


and it lives up to its name. 
Buy them anywhere at the standard 
price of $1.00:(Vesuvius Mica Trac- 
tor Plugs, $2.00.) 
““Mosler 6n Spark Plugs’’ written by 
A. R..Mosler—authority on ignition 
problems sent free. Tells the right 
plug for all motors. Address 
A.R. MOSLER & CO., New York,N.Y. 
Also manufacturers of Spit Fire (plati- 
num-“point) Plugs $1.25, and 
Superior (Ford) Plugs, 75 cts. 


HE name Florsheim in 

your next pair is a safe- 

guard— positive assur 
ance that you are receiving 
full value for your money in 
style, fit and service. You can 
always rely on the quality 
mark “Florsheim”. 


Eight to ten dollars; reason- 
ably priced,value considered. 


Ask for the Florsheim Shoe 
—see the Styles of the 
Times. Booklet of Military 


scenes ON request. 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


The Ensign— 


Fits the ankle 
and hugs 
the heel. 
Look for 


name in 
shoe 
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queer tiredness that had come over them. 
They dragged their feet. They could easily 
have quarreled. It was as though they had 
been worked up and up to a crisis and that 
the crisis had not come. A circle had not 
been completed. Something had been with- 
held. They did not know what it was, but 
the lack of it made them morose and 
nervous. 

At the top of the Karlstrasse they met 
another cortege. It was led by three 
students on horseback. They were clad in 
medieval costume, with ostrich-plumed 
caps, thigh boots and velvet coats. They 
carried drawn swords and the colors of their 
order. Behind them came a stream of 
carriages filled with students, and more 
carriages still, packed with old gentlemen 
wearing the tricolor ribbon across their 
breasts and the gay cap of their youth on 
their gray heads; then three more riders, 
bearing other colors, and more carriages. 

“The corps and Burschenschaften hold 
their Kaiser Kommers together to-night,” 
Schultz said. “I was to have gone. My 
father’s an alter Herr of the Friesens. But 
I can’t get my work done.” 

“There’s my father!’ cried Helmut sud- 
denly. ‘‘There—in the third carriage. Now 
he’s looking !”’ 

It wasthe Herr Amtschreiber right enough. 
He sat very grave and upright between two 
old gentlemen, his cap a little over one ear, 
his coat thrown open to show the ribbon. 
As he saw the three children standing on 
the curb he lifted his cap with a flourish 
and they lifted theirs respectfully. 

Never had the Herr Amtschreiber seemed 
so bright and clear and definite. 

““My father was third Chargierter when 
he was active,’’ Helmut said breathlessly. 
“He’s got a cut right across the head— 
from his first Mensur; he showed it to me.” 

“Students are all right,’’ Von Priitwitz 
observed dispassionately; ‘‘especially if 
they’re in a good corps. Even a Burschen- 
schaft can be pretty decent, I believe. But 
they go into business or an office-after- 
ward. It’s not like being an officer.” 

The little glow of glory went out. 

“‘Oh, no, of course not!’”’ said Helmut, 
sighing. 

Schultz gave a queer laugh. 

“‘Do you know, I don’t believe I shall be 
either,’’ he muttered. 


The glory came again that night. Hel- 
mut sat with his mother.on the raised dais 
and looked over the huge Festhalle. The 
uniforms of the students who moved hither 
and thither among the long tables danced 
before his eyes like the colors of a kaleido- 
scope. The chink of beer glasses and the 
hum of voices wove themselves into a 
haunting symphony which died away when 
the band struck up and a swinging students’ 
song thundered exuberantly to the rafters. 

Helmut joined in, too, holding to his 
songbook: 

“Gaudeamus Igitur . . . 

He did not know what it meant. But it 
made him so happy that he could have 
cried. He forgot all the lessons that he had 
left behind him and that he would never, 
never understand. Everything was lost in 
fire and color. He looked up into his 
mother’s face, smiling. Frau Felde, very 
red and earnest, sang with all her might. 

At the cross table at the head of the hall 
sat the first Chargierten of all the Corps and 
Burschenschaften, a prince from the reign- 
ing house, old generals in full uniform. 
And there at one of the side tables was the 
Herr Amtschreiber. He sat among all the 
young men and drank with them and 
laughed with them. When he saw Helmut 
and his mother he waved his cap and lifted 
his glass. 

“Prost 2 

And Frau Felde lifted her glass and drank 
back and laughed. 

** Prosit!”’ 

She, too, seemed to have grown more 
vivid, as though life in her had suddenly 
begun to burn strong and clear. 

“ Silentium!” 

And it was so still that Helmut thought 
he heard his own heart beating. The first 
Chargiert of the presiding Corps stood up in 
his place, his drawn sword lying on the 
table. At first Helmut could not hear what 
he said, but as his young voice accustomed 
itself to the vast hall the words rang out 
sharp and passionate: 

“But it’s not the man only we honor. 
Bound as we are to him by personal oath, 
by a personal allegiance which has its root 
in the most splendid hour of our history, we 
yct know thet it is not that alone which 
holds us—claims our endeavor—our life. 


” 
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It is not the Emperor as man but the 
Emperor as Germany who commands us. 
And whois Germany? Heisourfather. We 
are hissons. Each one of us—the least and 
the greatest—bears the glorious burden of 
sonship on his shoulders. But the Emperor 
bears the greatest burden of all: He is the 
chosen heir. He leads us forward—across 
the seas to new lands, new victories. When 
the smoldering envy and hatred of effete 
peoples burst into flame he will lead us over 
them till they are trampled into ashes. We 
shall carry our banners over the world. 

“For that hour we live. We are one 
people. The old individualism is dead. We 
no longer live for ourselves, for our families, 
for our city or our province—we live for 
Germany! We have no other life!” 

He stopped suddenly. There was no 
sound. 

““Gentlemen, I call upon you to rub a 
salamander in honor of our Emperor.” 

They rose to their feet like one man. 

“Hins!” 

The glasses were raised high and emptied 
to the dregs. 

“Zwei!” 

They were lowered swiftly. 

“Kins, zwei, drei!”’ 

The glasses rumbled on the table with 
the noise of thunder. 

The band caught up on the last crash: 


“Germany—Germany before all!” 


And Helmut sang as though his life de- 
pended on their hearing his shrill young 
voice. His heart grew big and hot within 
him. He saw the Herr Amtschreiber and 
that he was singing, too, holding himself 
straight and fine like a soldier. 

“Wven Priitwitz would know we were all 
right if he could see us now,” Helmut 
thought. 

And presently the Herr Améschreiber 
came up onto the platform. He carried lit- 
tle bunches of flowers—one for every lady 
invited by his Verbindung. The best of all 
he kept for the Geheimrdtin. He made her 
a deep bow, with his hand on his heart, and 
everyone laughed. They had never seen 
him so gallant—so daring. 

For a moment he stood at Helmut’s side, 
blinking over his glasses. 

“That was beautiful—beautiful, wasn’t 
it?’ he said softly. ‘“‘Insuch a moment one 
understands why one is alive.” 


It was not like sleep. There was no 
sweet sinking into forgetfulness. He could 
not close his eyes, try as he would. He 
could not turn them away. The pageant 
went on and on—cavalry and foot, generals 
on horseback, brave banners and tossing 
plumes, rivers of steel, brazen music, thun- 
der of voices—all passing from darkness 
into light and into darkness again. 

He kept on saying: ‘‘I’mso tired. Can’t 
I go to sleep ever?”’ 

And his father answered:- ““Now we 
understand why wearealive, little Helmut.” 

In reality Helmut was fast asleep. He did 
not hear Frau Felde open the front door. He 
did not hear the Herr Amtschreiber drag 
his foot along the passage. And the Herr 
Amtschreiber was not trying to move quietly. 
He did not care who heard him. He cared 
for neither God nor man. His battered 
student’s cap was at the back of his head, 
faded bunches of flowers in his buttonhole, 
sticking out of his pockets. He went 
shuffling along into the sitting room, sing- 
ing under his breath, leaving a trail of 
smoke and wine fumes behind him. 


“You are mad, my child. 
You must go to Berlin; 
That's where the lunatics come from,” 


sang the Herr Amtschreiber. : 
: Frau Felde closed the door in an agony of 
ear. 

“Oh, Hermann—if anyone heard you! 
If anyone saw you!”’ 

He laughed and flung up his arms. 

““Who cares? I—I’ve had a g-good time. 
Jolly f-fellows—all sorts of jolly—fellows— 
no nonsense about them—said I was a jolly 
fine fellow too; a—a real German—we’re to 
wipe up the world between us— French and 
Englishand Russian—dirty monkeys the lot 
of them—just wipe them up—l-like that!”’ 

The little Herr Amtschreiber made a 
sweeping gesture that nearly carried him 
off his feet. 

“Oh, Hermann—for God’s sake 

““Well—w-what’s the matter? What you 
crying for? I’m—drunk. -Of course I’m 
drunk. W-what do you think ’m drunk 
for? I’m drunk to be free—to do what I 
like—I’d push in my Herr Biireauchef’s 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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Henry Tetlow’s Famous 


Swan 
Down 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


For the Complexion 


Milhons 
Of Women | 
Recommend It 


Sw.an Down is the most 
popular, inexpensive face 
powder made. 


For more than half a 
century it has been the 
preferred powder with 
women who appreciate 
quality. 

Swan Down combines softness, 
Miacparenty purity of ingre- 
dientg and a delicate perfume 
you’ll like. 

Made in White, Flesh, Cream, 
Pink and Brunette. Sold by 
nearly every druggist and de- 
partment store. 


Free Sample 
on Request 


HENRY TETLOW CO. 
Established 1849 


Dept. B Philadelphia, Pa. 


ein Privacy 


"THE IMPROVED 
MUTE-A-PHONE 
permits youtotelephonein 
absolute secrecy. No one 
else in the room need over- 
hear your conversation. It } 
confines business and per- || 
**! sonal affairs strictly to your- | 
self and those with whom 
you talk. ] 


MUTE.-A - PHONE | 
| can be instantly placed on | 

any telephone mouthpiece. | 
Pc ared finished. Price 


t 
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MUTE-A-PHONE IN USE 

For sale by leading dealers. If your 
dealer hasn't the MUTE-A-PHONE 
we will send it prepaid on receipt of 
price. Catalogue on request. 5 
PELOUZE MFG. CO. : ; 7 

232-242 E. Ohio St., CHICAGO THE MUTE-A-PHONE | 


MFRS. OF ‘PELOUZE’ POSTAL SCALES 


—scientifically compounded t 
whiten and preserve teeth—make 
gums healthy, therefore pink an 
firm—cleanse and purify the mouth, 


Highest Award 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure 
and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Bert 
Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott’s. 
50-page catalogue free. Please address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr.Esenwein Dept. 69 . Springfield, Mass 
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- Almost the equal of'a cord tire 
~and ata popular price 


VERYONE now recognizes that the 
cord principle in tire making is correct. 
It lengthens immeasurably the life of 
the tire. It softens the shock of the 
5 road. It multiplies power, spares gaso- 
jine, and greatly lessens the strain on the mechanism 
of the car. 


4 


“— 


_ But for everyday folks there is one hitch about 
ford tires—their first cost is higher. 

| For the man whose pocketbook says he must buy 
a popular priced tire, the next thing to a cord 1s the 
‘Empire Fabric Tire. 


_ The Empire Fabric Tire yields to no tire below 
Ithe cord class. J¢ is almost the equal of a cord. 


| The experience of the past year has more than 


yy the adjustment record. 
I" ‘Adjustment records are not often published. 


| Butatthe Empire factory the adjustment record of 
1917 is one not to conceal, but to point to with pride. 


| Empire’s percentage of adjustments in 1917 was 
but a fraction over 1%. 


__ This record represents the adjustments on all 
pire Tires in use during the year. It gives, there- 


This bears out the statement we have made often, 
that the average Empire, in average running, delivers 
thousands of extra miles. 


4 It proves our assertion that the Empire Fabric 
Tire of today is almost the equal of a cord tire —and 
itis a whole lot cheaper. 


Put one on your ‘‘southeast’’? wheel, the hardest ? 2 Fs — oe : SF ; 
tec : ’ : : ‘ry an Empire on your ‘‘southeast’’ wheel, 
i t of a tire. You'll soon have Empires all round, Ne RE ton have 
/and on the spare. Empires all round—and on the spare. 
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Ask for Glidden; then Tell the Kind 


Then you will be sure of your paint and varnish results. 

Many finishes look the same when first applied. But you’re not interested 
in good looks alone. How Jong will the floor last? How long will the front 
door be protected?—are the pertinent questions. 

When you measure the results from every standpoint you'll choose Glidden 
Finishes for the same reason that the largest piano, furniture and automobile 
manufacturers have chosen them. 


You will get true service just as they have been getting it for nearly fifty years. 


Jap-a-lac Household Finishes Other Glidden Finishes 
Jap-a-lac Varnish Stain Jap-a-lac Porch and Floor Look for the familiar green label. | 
Jap-a-lac Floor and Paint — Velvet White Enamel M. P. Durable Interior 
Interior Varnish eee Rona see Superior White Enamel - Mo Wood Stai 
mete ame ap-a-lac Stov e S ndurance Wood Stain | 
Jap-a-lac Enamel Enamel 78 Sos Flat Wall Finish 


(the all-test varnish) 


Jap-a-lac Gold Paint Jap-a-lac Graining Color Auto Finishes 
Jap-a-lac Aluminum Jap-a-lac Crack and M. P. Durable Floor Linoleum Varnish 
Paint Crevice Filler Varnish Concrete Finishes | 


Glidden Finishes sold by dealers everywhere. Special color 
suggestions and helpful information sent upon request. 


The Glidden Company, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 


The Glidden Varnish Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


Branches: New York—Chicago—Kansas City—San Francisco—London 
Stocks in principal cities 
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Paint Your Ford for $1.25 


_ Think of it—only one coat of Glidden Endurance Auto 
Finish and you have a new looking car. 

You can easily do it yourself and in less than 48 hours 
you'll be driving again. You'll have a rich, brilliant finish 
that will give you lasting satisfaction. 

Go to your regular dealer. If he cannot supply you, send $1.25 
(Canadian Imperial Quart $1.50) for one quart of Auto Finish Black 
to—THE GLIDDEN CO., 1514 Berea Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. Cana- 
dian address, Toronto, Ontario. 

_ Note to Dealers—Send at once for our Marketing Book of Glidden 
Endurance Auto Finishes. 
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WILL NOT TURN WHITE 


MANY KINDS~ MANY 
MANY COLORS 
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ry (Continued from Page 102) 
gly face if he was here—I’d spit in his 
e, That’s w-what I’m drunk for—not so 


ans fear G-God and nothing else; 
we're supermen—blond beasts! And we 
can’t smack a man’s face ——”’ 
‘The Herr Amtschreiber lurched, and then 
. sick—pitifully, helplessly sick. 
l"Srandelde saidnothing. She helped him 
into his chair before the fire and fetched hot 
water and bathed his hands and face and 
the soiled waistcoat. He was quiet now— 
‘drowsy as an exhausted child. He had lost 
his glasses, and his round, shortsighted 
blue eyes blinked wistfully at her. 
“You—you won’t let me be late for 


office, Clarchen?”’ 
TNo~of course not! It would never do.’”’ 
He fell asleep instantly. 

She sat beside him, her hand on his, up- 
“ight, expressionless, waiting for the gray 
- morning. 


1 
| 
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‘JT RAINED so that the black, mourning 
| pines that shadowed the Gasthaus zur 
Yundseck on three sides were just a mem- 
ory. The drenching mist rolled between, 
yhite and soundless, muffling the rare foot- 
step, the very drip of the water-laden 
oranches, to an intangible whisper. Some- 


@iehing for shelter—then darkened again 
-and drank their after-lunch coffee 
|! i “ 


‘imes it lightened—as though behind it 
someone were moving about with a lantern, 
-topelessly. 
| re little group of people stood in the 
‘nor 
“inc | were facetiously pessimistic, after the 
nanner of their race. 

“This is nothing to what it can do,”’ one 

ie men declared; ‘“‘and moreover it 


I “An English 

rizzle is hope compared to it.” 

- “Do you believe that out over there are 

. yalley and mountains and more moun- 

ains—right to the end of the world?” 

_ “No, I don’t. I believe there is an 

| _ byss, and if I took three steps forward I 

- hould fall straight into it.” . 

| “How deadly quiet—and boring. What 

' mearth are we to do with ourselves?” 

. eone yawned. 

ight hire a conveyance and run to 

aden and make a night of it.” 

; on’t be much of a run up—three 

‘ours’ tug.” ; —— 

| “Who cares? Better than sitting here. 
’m damp to the skin already.” 

“What's that? Something’s coming. 

| ,0ok—over there!” 

| ‘They laughed at the mock excitement, 
ut were bored enough to turn in the direc- 

i |which the girl indicated. Someone was 
; 


y coming—more than just ‘‘some- 
nee oT 


he subdued shuffles of many feet 


hat on earth are they? Gnomes? 

are gnomes in the Black Forest. The 

agency swore there were.” 
ng toadstools!”’ 

hush! We mustn’t laugh—if they’re 

t might annoy them.” 

aiter, collecting coffee cups, offered 

uious explanation. 

The three lower classes from the Karl- 

ymnasium, on their yearly holiday,” 


hoolboys? And so solemn! And 
e funny caps.” 
Germans could think of caps like 


an you imagine English boys carrying 
“under-fifth gazed stolidly at the 
mless, and yet their expression- 


Someone hidden in the mist shouted 
er, and the umbrellas were lowered 
cked like rifles. The children stood 
onless and silent in double file. 


’re not children. They can’t be. 
rre little old men.” 

{1 le girl who had first. seen the new 
fad pressed her companion’s arm. 
|! They may understand. They 


—and—and so pathetic 


uch of this damn fear of everything! We — 


ers. Their round young faces were | 


s conveyed a dull dislike and dis-. 


se—as though they knew every- 
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But he had heard them. He heard a man’s 
voice remark behind him: 

““Well—they don’t teach manners at 
that school, anyhow.” 

“Of course not! They’d think it ef- 
feminate.” 

The Herr Oberlehrer turned to his com- 
panion: 

“Damned English pigs! What do they 
want here? Why do they come? They 
contaminate our forests as they contami- 
nate our national life. They brought their 
filthy vices to Baden-Baden. Isn’t that 
enough? Have we got to put up with their 
infernal insolent patronage and laughter 
even in our holy of holies!” 

He spoke loudly. His rasping voice 
reached the silent children, who stood 
stiffly at the long tables, awaiting their 
orders. Heilig shook the rain off his long 
Loden overcoat. 

“The English are a critical race,”’ he ob- 
served coolly, ‘‘and they have an immense 
sense of humor. They can’t help seeing the 
comic in everything.” 

“You call that a sense of humor? To 
laugh at sacred things? Or perhaps you 
would excuse that?” 

“Certainly not! In the meantime they 
have only laughed at us. And perhaps we 
are funny. I often think so myself.” 

“A German who makes a jest of his 
country is a traitor!” 

Heilig rubbed his untidy beard and 
twinkled good-humoredly. 

“Hadn’t we better begin, Herr Ober- 
lehrer? The coffee will be getting cold.” 

His superior made no answer. He sat 
down with a peremptory gesture which 
opened forty neat little parcels and set 
forty hungry mouths to work. The chil- 
dren ate almost in silence, with rare gusts 
of whisperings and irrepressible boyish 
scufflings. And after each gust they threw 
sidelong glances at the two men at the 
head of the table. They looked at the Herr 
Oberlehrer with fear, but at Herr Heilig with 
distrust—with unchildish disapproval. He 
was a traitor. The Oberlehrer had said as 
much. A traitor—a man who could laugh 
at sacred things—at Germany. 

They could hear the English voices in 
the corridor outside, calling instructions, 


' laughing. The place might have belonged 


to them: The Herr Oberlehrer sat back, his 
fists clenched on the table. 

“Come, children! We will give these 
English a song before we go—a German 
song. We will show them that German 
boys aren’t afraid of rain—or of them—or 
of anything on earth.”’ 

“* Jawohl, Herr Oberlehrer!”’ they shouted. 

They sang the Wacht am Rhein, and 
Deutschland—Deutschland iiber Alles. 
Their eyes. fixed on the man’s dark and 
bitter face, they sang shrilly, truculently. 
The songs of defense and love rang with 
aggression and hate. It was as though they 
drew venom from some secret source. 

The Oberlehrer conducted with his 
clenched fist. 

“How jolly it sounds!” the English girl 
said as she stepped into the closed carriage. 
“The Germans are so musical.” 

Five minutes later, just as the Baden- 
Baden expedition started on its way, the 
under-fifth came pouring out of the Gast- 
haus. Discipline had been relaxed. They 
straggled across the road, they eddied un- 
certainly round the slowly moving carriage, 
peering in at the windows. 

Suddenly Kurt Kéhler jabbed his um- 
brella savagely at the girl seated in the far 
corner. The man next her laughed, and 
catching hold of the umbrella point gave 
the aggressor a playful poke, which sent him 
tumbling back from the step into the silent, 
unlaughing crowd. 

“Mischievous young devil!”’ 

“Well, I’m glad there is a bit of fun in 
them!” the girl said. ‘‘Did you see that 
boy standing on the bank? Such a pretty 
little fellow—and so serious. Do you think 
they ever laugh?” 

“Perhaps it’s ‘verboten,’’’ her companion 
suggested. ‘“‘At any rate they’re allowed 


| to cry.” 


. From the distance came the sound of 
Kurt K@hler howling dolefully. 


The three boys had climbed to the 
highest point of the mountain, where a 
half-ruined Roman tower kept watch over 
the Rhine valley. It was still raining. They 


‘crept into the shelter of a broken archway 


and huddled- together from the driving 
mist. 

Von Priitwitz commanded their ad- 
venture. He always commanded. No one 
quite understood why he accepted the 
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See how clearly the 
road appears to 
the driver who faces bril- 
liant headlights with 
the aid of an American 
Glarekiller. No more 
fear of blinding 
headlights. 


This is how the Glare- 
killer canbefoldedback 
out of the way when 

not in actual use. 


The Glarekiller is on met- 
al arm like the familiar 
mirror. Here it is 

tn place for use. 


Free yourself from the constant fear of being blinded 
by headlights—equip your car with an inexpensive 
AMERICAN GLAREKILLER, and make night driving as 
safe and easy as daylight driving. 


Read the fair offer made here, and try out this 
device which makes night driving safe and pleasant. 


The American Glarekiller 


is a glass and metal device which looks much like the familiar auto 
mirror, and is attached to the windshield frame. 


When approaching another car at night, the driver sees the 
oncoming lightsthrough the Glarekiller, which dims the most blinding 
glare as completely as a smoked glass kills the rays of the sun. The 
Glarekiller will not mar the appearance of your car, and does not 
interfere with the operation of the windshield. It is easy to attach, 
being adjusted with special clamp made for the purpose and 
guaranteed not to work loose. It will not dim your own lights, but 
we guarantee it to kill the glare of the most powerful light ever 
invented. 


The fine spring nights are here. Night motoring would be 
wonderful if you were not constantly in fear of an accident because 
of headlight glare. Some of the cars you pass cannot dim their 
lights, but an AMERICAN GLAREKILLER can dim them for you. 

Notice the pictures in this advertisement: study them well. 
They tell the whole truth about the AMERICAN GLAREKILLER. This 
is a cheap insurance policy against accident that every. motorist 
should buy. Fill out and mail the coupon at the bottom of this 


column. 
A FAIR AND SQUARE OFFER 


Here’s-our offer. We make it because we know the merit of the 
Glarekiller: Order a.Glarekiller on the-coupon below. Put it on 
your car and try it. If you are not satisfied with the wonderful 
protection it gives, return it to us any time within ten days and 
your money will be refunded. ’ 


PRICES 


The Glarekiller comes in two styles; with and without French 
plate glass mirror attachment. With mirror the price is $8.50. With- 
out mirror $5.50. Special prices for finish in colors other than black. 
The Glarekiller is sent by parcel post, charges prepaid by us. 


AMERICAN GLAREKILLER CORPORATION 
901 Crozer Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Agents Wanted In All Parts Of The United States 


American Glavelulles Corporation, 901 Crozer Building, Philadelphia, Pa, 


‘ with mae | , , 
Enclosed find $ for an American Glarekiller ieee mirror], which I purchase 


under your special offer of satisfaction or money back. 


The outside bar of my § Oval 
windshield frame is: me at Name 


(Check correct description) 


Address 
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AT HOME 


Do you want an important, high-saldaried posi- 
tion? You can have one if you can do the work, 
LaSalle experts will show you how, guide you step 
by step to success and help solve your personal 
business problems. Our plan enables you to train 
during spare hours without interference with your 
present duties. Give us your name and address and 
mark with an “‘X"’ below the kind of position you 
want to fill. We will mail catalog and full particu- 
lars regarding our low cost monthly payment plan. 
Also our valuable book for ambitious men, ‘Ten 
Years’ Promotion In One.’”’ Tear out and mail this 
advertisement today. No obligation to you. Let 
us prove to you how this step has helped thousands 
of ambitious men to real success. 


ia BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 

TION: Training for Official, 
Managerial, Sales and Executive 
positions in Business. 

O HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 
Training for positions as Auditors, 
Comptrollers, Certified Public Ac- 
countants, Cost Accountants, etc. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
AND RAILWAY TRAFFIC: 
Training for positions as Railroad 
and Industrial Traffic Managers, 
Traffic Experts, etc. 


fal LAW: 

Training for admission to bar and 
executive - business positions re- 
quiring legally-trained men. De- 
gree of LL.B. conferred. 

| BANKING AND FINANCE: 
Training for Executive positions in 
Banks and Financial Institutions, 
Tellers, Cashiers, Trust Officers, 
Financial Managers, etc. 

ie BUSINESS ENGLISH: 
Training for positions as Business 
Correspondents, Business Litera- 
ture and Copy Writers. 

| COMMERCIAL SPANISH: 
Training for positions as Foreign 
Correspondent with Spanish- 
Speaking Countries. 
EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAK- 
ING: Training in the art of force- 
ful, effective speech— Ministers, 
Salesmen, Fraternal Leaders, Pol- 
iticians, etc. 

oO BOOKKEEPING: 

Training for Expert Bookkeeping 
Positions. 


LaSalle Extension University 
“The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 
Dept. 571-R Chicago, Illinois 


(Name) 


(Present Position) 
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Earns BIG Profits 


This attractive, sanitary machine draws the 
trade and makes money fast—in stores, on 
street corners, in theater or hotel lobbies, 
near picture shows, parks, resorts, etc. 


Low Prices—Easy Payments 
The new sanitary Bartholomew Pop-Corn 
and Peanut Machine isscoining money for 
thousands of men and women. You can 
make money too—right in your own town, 
with this wonderful machine. 


Write for FREE BOOK 


about the complete line of Bartholomew 
Pop-Corn Machines and Peanut Roasters for 
store and street use—sold on easy payments. 


BARTHOLOMEW CO., 901 Heights St., Peoria, Ill. 


In the Youngster’s Room 
Brighten the walls with the pictures 
the little fellow likes by using ts 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads, Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers, the Hanger with 
a Twist, for framed pictures, mirrors, etc. 


At Stationery, Hardware, Drug and 
10° Photo Supply stores. 


In Canada 13c. Samples and 
Booklet Free. Write Dcpt. 5. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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companionship of the two dullest children 
in the school. It was partly perhaps be- 
cause they accepted him so simply, so 
reverently. He was their bright and stead- 
fast star, the one firm rock in their small tot- 
tering universe. And he was not domineering 
or cruel—only radiantly self-assured. He 
was not even afraid of the masters. 

He was going to be an officer, and com- 
pared to him schoolmasters were small fry. 

Helmut, who had not eaten all his dinner, 
divided out the remnants and they munched 
for a little while in silence. The enveloping 
mist gave them a thrilling sense of mystery 
and loneliness. Schultz pointed down into 
the twisting, wreathing clouds of smoke and 
his hand trembled. 

“ Anything—anything might come up 
out of that!’’ he whispered. 

“‘Fairies!”’ said Helmut; “‘the bad ones.” 

“Or the English.’”’ Von Priitwitz caught 
up a broken branch and set it to his shoul- 
der like arifle. “‘Let’s pretend they’re trying 
to storm our castle. There they come— 
up the hill! Aha, you see that fine fellow? 
Bang! There—head over heels! Dead as 
a doornail.”’ 

“T hate the English,” said Helmut sol- 
emnly. 

Von Priitwitz picked off another assailant. 

“So do I—professionally. One can’t 
fight if one doesn’t hate. And as we're 
going to fight them we can’t start hating 
them too soon. But they’re rather decent 
fellows, I believe. My uncle admires them 
frightfully. It’ll be a ripping war if only it 
doesn’t come off before I’m grown up.” 

“Anyhow, I couldn’t help being pleased 
when they poked Kurt in the chest—he’s 
such a beast. All the masters like him. At 
home they’re always telling him how clever 
andsplendidheis. They’reashamed of me.” 

“Kurt cheats,’’ Schultz muttered. “I’ve 
seen him.” 

Von Priitwitz shrugged his shoulders. 

“Everybody knows. The masters know. 
They think it’s rather smart. But it’s silly 
to cheat. It’s pretending you know some- 
thing you don’t know. Sooner or later 
you're bound to be found out, and the later 
it is the worse it is. Supposing I pretend I 
know how to aim a gun and always get the 
calculations from someone else. Then when 
the war comes I try to blow up an English 
battery and hit our first-line trenches in- 
stead. It’s idiotic. You’ve got to know to 
be efficient or you’re no good to anybody.” 

There was a silence. Schultz sat with 
his white face between his hands, staring 
down at an ant heap among the pine 
needles. The ceaseless, passionate hurrying 
of its inmates seemed to exercise a strange 
fascination over him. 

“T never know,” he said at last. “I 
never know anything. I don’t know why 
it is. A thing looks easy enough at first, 
and then when I try to do it it sort of slips 
away—lI can’t get hold of it. And my head 
hurts as though it was too full—and the 
stuff was trying to burst out of my ears.” 

“And I think I know until I get into 
class,’ Helmut said; ‘‘and then when 
Sheepshanks looks at me it—it just goes. 
Sometimes I wish he would kill me and 
then it would be over.”’ 

Schultz nodded gravely. 

“Yes—then it would be over.” 

He had discovered a large party of ants 
at some distance from their ant heap. They 
were trying to carry a twig several hundred 
times larger than themselves. Schultz dug a 
deep trench round them with his forefinger. 

“You oughtn’t to be frightened,’ Von 
Priitwitz said, still busy with his invisible 
Englishmen. ‘Germans are not afraid of 
anyone except God—that’s what Bismarck 
said.” 

“Who is God?” 

They were silent again. It was as though 
the sudden question touched something 
vital in all three of them. Von Priitwitz let 
his rifle drop. 

“T don’t know. I don’t believe anyone 
does. Of course there’s nothing in all that 
Bible stuff. No one believes in that now— 
not even old Kleister. He hardly pretends 
to. He has to stick to his screw like every- 
one else. ~He' knows it’s all a fairy story. 
He said as much aS 

“You mean—he doesn’t believe in God— 
or—or in Christ?” 

Von Priitwitz lifted his proud young 
head with a laugh. 

“Why, he hates all that talk about hu- 
mility and forgiveness and submission. 
And he’s right too! It’s all rot and hum- 
bug. We aren’t humble—and humility 
is sickly anyhow—and we forgive just as 
much or as little as we feel inclined. And 
submission is cowardly. No man who is 
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a man submits unless he’s got to. We de- 
spise men who give in. You look round 
you and you'll see that’s true. And some 
of us have got to go on pretending, because 
it’s an easy way of making a living—like 
Kleister. But even Kleister only sticks to 
it by pretending Christ is Siegfried and God 
Wotan—good old fighting German gods. 
When he talks of them he warms up. You 
feel he means something.” 

“Tt’s no good my praying to Wotan,” 
said Schultz under his breath. ‘‘Only the 
great warriors go to Valhalla.” 

“Don’t you believe in anything, Priit- 
witz?’’ Helmut asked shyly. 

The boy did not answer for a minute. 

“T’m not certain yet. One has to work 
these things out for oneself or it’s no good. 
I think about it, though, and one day I 
shall make up my mind. Perhaps it’s as 
some people say—God is just everything— 
what we call life—the trees and animals— 
the earth—and us. Where we’re sitting 
now—perhaps some German died thou- 
sands of years ago. Perhaps this handful of 
dirt is—is him. When I am buried on a 
battlefield I shall become dust like that 
too. Perhaps that’s being immortal. So 
when we are fighting for our country—it’s 
fighting for God—our God.” 

“Then there are ever so many gods in 
the world?” . 

“Our God is the. greatest,” Priitwitz 
answered. ‘‘We must make him God of 
gods.”’ 

A gust of wind shook the invisible pine 
trees so that they sighed sadly among 
themselves. The mist eddied and swayed 
and suddenly thinned like a worn and tat- 
tered shroud. And through the jagged rent 
they looked down upon a world of valley 
and mountain lying in a pale flood of sun- 
shine. The valley shone like an emerald 
snake between the dark mountains that 
rolled on and on till they met the clouds. 

And Heinrich von Priitwitz leaped up 
and tossed his cap into the air. 

“Long live our dear Lord God!’ he 
shouted. ‘‘Long life to him!”’ 

His shrill boy’s voice echoed through 
the muffled silence. He stood with his 
arms stretched above his head in exultant 
salutation. 

But his companions huddled closer to- 
gether. 

“T don’t think I want to believe in God,” 
Helmut brooded. ‘‘He made people like old 
Sheepshanks.” 

“Cruel people,’’ said Schultz dully. 
“People who laugh at you so that you want 
to kill them—hurt them; and ugly, stupid 
people—like me—who never wanted to be 
born.” 

“‘Perhaps there isn’t a God at all,” Hel- 
mut consoled. 

“Then it doesn’t matter what happens,” 
Schultz answered. “‘It doesn’t matter what 
one does—it’s just a handful of earth ue 

“German earth,” Priitwitz cried out. 
“That matters!” 

But the vision was already fading. A 
dense steamy cloud rolled up over the op- 


posite mountains. It came on irresistibly, | 


menacingly, like a charge of cavalry, its 
wet chill breath dimming the rain-washed 
colors of the valley. Its shadow raced up 
the slopes. Suddenly the light went out. 

“Look!” said Schultz under his breath. 
“Look here!” ‘ 

They bent over his shoulder, looking a 
what he indicated. Von Priitwitz laughed. 

“They’ve done you! You didn’t dig 
deep enough, duffer!’’ 

Schultz shook his head. The bewildered 
ants, cut off from their retreat, began to 
pour over the edge of the trench. They 
tumbled in, one after another, and little by 
little they filled it. Their brown, insig- 
nificant bodies filled it to the brink. The 
remainder, carrying their twig, passed over. 

““One can learn something from those 
beggars,’ Von Priitwitz declared admir- 
ingly. ‘‘They’ve got the right spirit!” 

But still Schultz pointed with his stubby, 
misshapen finger. 

“We're like that,” he whispered. “Just 
like that. And I sit here and watch—and 
watch—and laugh—and| i 

Suddenly hesprang up and stamped upon 
the little moving busy world —Stamped 
upon it till it lay flat and still. ““’m—I’m 
just like God!’’ he gasped out. 

The mist closed in. It whirled about 
them. The valleys and mountains had 
passed away. The rain swept down in a 
blinding curtain. 

And Schultz lay with his face in the 
earth and wept. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Wedding Dinner 
Chocolates 


have the elegance 
andfinenessfittingto 


the occasion. Made 
in old New Orleans 
where the good 4 
4) things come from, § 
Elmer's will please | 
f you. 

Ask your dealer. 
Prices $1.00, $1.25, 
$1.50. 
Twominiature boxes 
will be sent upon 
receipt of 25c. 


Elmer Candy Co., Inc., 
New Orleans, U.S. A. 


Also makers of the 
original Creole pecan 
pralines, $1.00 the 
dozen. 


“* Goodness 
Knows 
They're 
Good ”’ 


ANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of sc3 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they ry 
bring you wealth. Write for “‘ Needed Inventions” i 
“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” RaNnboa 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. 
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| “I Now Hear Clearly” 
You, Too, Can Hear | 


Inasmuch as 325,000 users of the ‘‘ACOUS- 
TICON”’ have had the same results from it a‘ 
Mr. Garrett Brown, whose photo appears above | 
we feel perfectly safe in urging every y 
person, without a penny of expense, solely anc} 


entirely at our risk, to accept the new | 4 


1918 Acousticon} 


FOR TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
NO DEPOSIT—NO EXPENSE _ 


Since the perfecting of our new 1918 “ACOUS 
TICON” it is smaller, better and just as strong 


as ever.. All you need to do is to write saying! 

that you are hard of hearing and will try the 

“ACOUSTICON.” The trial will not cost you) 
one cent, for we even pay delivery charges)/j- 
WARNING! There is no good reason why everyon 
* should not make as liberal a trial offe 
as we do, so do not send money for an 
instrument for the deaf until you have tried it, = 
The ‘“‘ACOUSTICON” has improvements an 
patented features which cannot be duplicated, § 
no matter what you have tried in the past, send fo: 
your free trial of the ‘*‘ ACOUSTICON " today ant 
convince yourself—you alone to decide. Addres' 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 1301 Chandler Bldg., NEW YORI 
Canadian Address, 624 New Birks Bldg., Montreal 
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i AINT has been called insurance, but it is better than 
\s your property | insurance. Paint is a preventive remedy. It saves you from 


loss. Insurance is a cure. It tries to make good the loss 


ets more valuable after the fact. 


Suppose you could get insurance that would prevent a fire! 


e That is the idea of paint. It prevents the destruction of the 
he need of paint house from decay—which is really slow fire. 

Paint insurance really insures as no other insurance does. That 

is why painting is so urgent now, when saving is so necessary. 

ecomes greater You could not replace your house, or any part of it, for less than 

; fifty per cent more than it originally cost. As the house gets 
more valuable with rising costs, the need of paint to preserve the 
house becomes greater. 

The need that the paint should be good becomes greater, 
also. The risk from poor paint is greater. The cost of applying 
paint has increased. 

Our products have taken the risk out of painting. They reduce 
the cost of applying by spreading the wear over so many years. 
If you do not know a dealer who sells them, ask us. 


Write for booklet *‘The ABC of Home Painting”’ 
Address, The SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., 613 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
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HERE is no better place to apply Davy Crockett’s motto than in the 

field of American industrial production. In the making of machinery 

and machine parts, there has been too much ‘“‘guessing it’s all right.”’ 
Times without number some ‘‘lumper’’ at a machine has run it a half-day, 
making wrong sizes, and automatically sending his labor and his concern’s 
profits to the scrap-heap. 

Absolute accuracy is impossible and unnecessary. In many cases the carry- 
ing of precision beyond requirements means financial loss. The problem is 
to establish the permissible variation or tolerance of any given dimension, 
before a run on a job is started. This can be done beyond peradventure of 
doubt. It makes the operator sure he’s right before going ahead—and keeps 
his output accurate to size. This is the all-important point concerning pro- 
duction of machine parts—if they are properly gaged they will go together the , 
first time. That means a flowing day’s output and minimum assembling costs. 


The units can be gaged with a GTD Limit Gage, at the rate of, say, 
several hundred an hour. And the customer’s inspector will accept gaging | 
done with GYD Limit Gages because they are known for the ultimate of 
practical accuracy. 


The war has taught European workmen how to produce great volume of 
munitions of accurate dimension, motor trucks and other intricate machinery 
for military purposes, at unprecedented speed. When hostilities cease, mil- | 
lions of these workers will turn to industrial pursuits, creating formidable a 
competition for American industry. Then the limit gage must play a tre- i: 
mendous part in the quantity-production of machine parts, so that assem- , 
bling can be done with speed and facility in any plant. Shall America profit _ 


by Europe’s lesson? Pin 
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Greenfield Tap and Die Corporation, Greenfield, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


REG. U.S: PAT. OFF: 


Rapid Inspection Limit Gage, 
one of the GD Products 


Gages Taps 
Screw Threading Dies 
Screw Plates 
Reamers Pipe Tools 


Grinders Lathes 
Screw Machines 


Cold Saw Sharpeners 
Cutting-off Machines 
‘Threading Machines 
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MA PETTENGILL AND THE 


; ANIMAL KINGDOM 


(Continued from Page 7) © 


Well, I hear no more about whales; but 
_acircus is coming to Red Gap and old Pete, 
the Indian, says he must go down to it, his 
mind being inflamed by some incredible 
posters pasted over the blacksmith shop 
at Kulanche. He says he’s a very old man 
and can’t be with us long, and when he does 
take the one-way trail he wants to be able 
to tell his friends on the other side all about 
the strange animals that they never had a 
chance to see. The old pagan was so ex- 
eited about it I let him go. And he was 
still more excited when he got back two 
days later. Yes, sir; he’d found a way to 
fortune. 
_ Hesaid I’d sure think he was a liar witha 
crooked tongue and a false heart, but they 
had an animal at that circus as big as our 
biggest covered mess wagon and it would 
weigh as much as the six biggest steers I 
eyer shipped. It has a nose about five feet 
long—he was sure I wouldn’t believe this 
part—that it fed itself with, and it carried 
so much meat that just one ham would 
keep a family like Pete’s going all winter. 
‘He said of course I would think he was a 
liar, but I could write down to Red Gap toa 
lawyer, and the lawyer would get plenty of 
ople to swear to it right in the court- 
ouse. And so now I must hurry up and 
| stock the place with these animals and have 
more meat than anybody in the world and 
'get rich pretty quick. Forty times he 
stretched his arms to show me how big one 
‘of these hams would be, and he said the 
‘best part was that this animal hardly ate 
anything at all but a little popcorn and a 
few peanuts. Hadn’t he watched it for 
vhours? And if I didn’t hurry others 
would get the idea and run prices up. 
I guess Pete’s commercial mind must of 
‘been engaged by hearing the boys talk 
jabout whales. He hadn’t held with the 
_ whale proposition, not for a minute, after he 
learned they livein the ocean. He once had 
a good look at the ocean and he promptly 
‘said “Too much water!’’ But here was a 


| land animal packing nearly as much meat 
‘as a whale, eating almost nothing, and as 
itame as a puppy. “I think, ‘Injun how 
| you smart!’’’ he says when he got through 
‘telling me all this in a very secret and 
\important way. 

~ I told him he was very smart indeed and 
| ought to have a job with the Government 
| at a dollar a year telling people to quit beef 
| meat for the elephant. I said I was much 
| obliged for the tip and if I ever got to going 
/good in elephants I’d see he had a critter 
‘of his own to butcher every fall. So Pete 
vent out with all his excitement and told 
| the boys how I was going to stock the ranch 
\with these new animals which was better 
Ne aa whales because you wouldn’t have to 
get your feet wet. The boys made much of 


it right off. 
In no time at all they had all the white- 
faces sold off and vast herds of pure-bred 
elephants roaming over the ranch with the 
| Arrowhead brand on ’em. Down on the 
‘flat lands they had waving fields of pop- 
corn and up above here they had a thou- 
sand acres of ripening peanuts; and Sandy 
Sawtelle, the king of the humorists, he hit 
on another idea that would bring in fifty 
‘thousand dollars a year just on the side. 
He said if a crowd come along to a ranch 
jand bought the rancher’s own hay for the 
sake of feeding it to his own steers they 
would be thought weak-minded. Not so 
‘with elephants. He said people would 
come from far and near and bring their 
little ones to buy our own peanuts and pop- 
corn to feed our own elephants. All we 
needed to do was put the stuff up in sacks 
ata nickel a throw. He said of course the 
‘novelty might die out in time, but if he 
‘could only get the peanut-and-popcorn 
‘concession for the first three years that 
‘would be all he’d want for his simple needs 
of living in aswell marble house in Spokane, 
with a private saloon and hired help to 
bring him his breakfast in bed and put on 


throw his own good money right and left 
he could get the ivory privilege, which is 
ade from the horns of the elephant and is 

for many useful purposes; and one of 
other boys says they’ll develop a good 
Strain and get a dairy herd, because the 
ulk cf this noble animal ought to be fine 
T prize fighters and piano movers, 


In about ten minutes they was doing 
quite a business for old Pete’s benefit, and 
Pete very earnest about it. He says I’ve 
promised him a young animal to butcher 
every fall, and they tell him there ain’t no 
meat so good as a prime young popcorn-fed 
elephant, and he’ll certainly live high. And 
just then up rides old Safety First again. 
So they get silent and mysterious all at 
once and warn Pete, so Safety will hear it, 
not to say a word to anyone. Pete looks 
secretive and hostile at the visitor and 
goes back to his woodpile. Safety naturally 
says what fool thing have they got into 
their heads now, and he supposes it’s some 
more of that whale nonsense. 

The boys clam up. They say this is 
nothing like whales, but a dry-land proposi- 
tion too important to talk about; that I’ve 
sworn everyone to secrecy, but he’ll see soon 
enough what it is when the big money be- 
gins to roll in. They don’t mind telling 
him it’s an African proposition of new and 
nourishing food, a regular godsend to the 
human race, but they got to keep quiet 
until I get my options bought up so I’ll 
have the cream of the business. 

Safety sniffs in a baffled manner and tries 
to worm out a hint, but they say it’s a 
thing would go like wildfire once it got 
known, being so much tastier than whale 
meat and easier to handle, and eating almost 
nothing. 

“Whales was pretty good,” says Sandy; 
“but since the boss got a line on this other 
animal she’s disposed of her whale interests 
for seventy-three thousand dollars.” 

Buck Devine says I showed him the 
check, that come in yesterday’s mail, and 
let him hold it a minute so he could say he 
once held seventy-three thousand dollars 
in his hand just like that. And the money 
was to be put into this new business, with 
the boys being let in on the ground floor, 
like they had been with the whales. Sandy 
says that in probably a year from now, or 
eighteen months at the most, he won’t be a 
thing but a dissipated millionaire. Nothing 
but that! 

Safety is peculiar in his mind. If you 
told him you found a million gold dollars 
up in the top of that jack pine he wouldn’t 
believe it, yet still and all he’d get a real 
thrill out of it. He certainly does cherish 
money. The very notion of it is romantic 
to him. And he must of been thrilled now. 
He hung round, listening keenly while the 
boys squandered their vast wealth in vari- 
ous reprehensible ways, trying to get some 
idea about the new animal. Finally he 
sniffed some more, said they was all crazy 
as loons, and went off. But where does he 
go but over to old Pete at the woodpile and 
keeps him from his work for ten minutes 
trying to get the new animal’s name out of 
Pete. But he can’t trap the redman into 
any admissions. All he can find out is that 
Pete is serious and excited. 

Then he come up to ask me once more if 
he couldn’t take some mules off my hands. 
He found out quick and short that he 
couldn’t. Still he hung round, talking non- 
sense as far as I could make out, because I 
hadn’t yet been let in on the new elephant 
proposition. He says he hears I’m taking 
up a new line of stock, the same not being 
whales nor anything that swims, and if it’s 
more than I can swing by myself, why, he’s 
a good neighbor of long standing, and able 
in a pinch, mebbe, to scrape up a few thou- 
sand dollars, or even more if it’s a sure 
cinch, and how about it, and from one old 
friend to another just what is this new line? 

Being busy I acted short. I said I was 
sticking to cattle in spite of the infamous 
gossip against ’em, and all reports to the 
contrary was mere society chatter. Still he 
acted like I was trying to fool him. He went 
out saying if I changed my mind any time 
I was to let him know, and he’d be over 
again soon to talk mules at least, if nothing 
else, and anything he could do for me any 
time, just say the word, and try some of 
this gum, and so forth. I was right puzzled 
by these here refined civilities of his until 
Pete comes in and tells me how the boys 
have stocked the old ranch with elephants 
and how Safety has tried to get him to tell 
the secret. I tell Pete he’s done right to 
keep still, and then I go down to the bunk 
house and hear the whole thing. 

By this time they’re shipping thousands 


of steer elephants at top prices; they catch 
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Simply a few pulls on its chain and the heaviest 

car is raised or lowered without danger and 

without exertion. 

Every motorist has dreaded using the ordinary jack—an unpleas- 
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ant operation, to say the least, and constantly fraught with danger 
and much tiresome work. Now all the unpleasant, disagreeable 
features have been entirely eliminated by the Weed Chain-Jack. 
With it, whether raising or lowering the car, you are always out of 
harm’s way—No knocking of head, or soiling of clothes against 
springs or other projections—No skinning of knuckles or flying up 
of a‘‘handle’’— No chance of the car coming down, oftenresulting 
in serious bodily injury—Infinitely easier to operate than any 
jack on the market. 


To operate a Weed Chain-Jack it is not 
necessary to get down in a cramped, 
strained position and grovel in mud, 
grease or dust under a car to work a 
“handle” that is apt to fly up, with 
unpleasant results. To lift a car with 
the Weed Chain-Jack, simply give a 
few pulls on its endless chain while 
you stand erect—clear from springs, tire 
carriers and other projections. To 
lower acar pull the chain in opposite di- 
rection. Up or down—there’s no labor. 


Once in place you never have to touch 
a Weed Chain-Jack. You do not have 
to crawl underneath to either raise or 
lowerthecar, andafterthecarislowered 
you haul the jack out from under the car 
by thechain. Much superior in safety, 
economy, utility, simplicity and con- 
struction. 


You will never be satisfied with 
any other if once you use a 


Weed Chain-Jack 


Powerful—Safe—Easily Operated 


Has a strong cap, providing the kind of support from which an axle will not slip, 
while a broad base prevents the jack from upsetting on uneven roads. Every 
Weed Chain-Jack is submitted to a lifting test and will support over twice the 
weight it is ever required to lift. Never gets out of order. Gears and chain 
wheels protected by a stamped-steel housing. Chain heavily plated to prevent 
Pane: MADE IN FOUR SIZES 

Height When | Height When | Height phar Raised 
Raised 


121% inches 
153¢ inches 
181% inches 
1914 inches 


List Price 


wit 
Lowered Auxiliary Step Up 


141% inches 
172 inches 


8 inches 
10 inches 
12 inches 
12 inches 


8 inch 
10 inch 
12 inch 
12inch Truck 


$7.50 
$7.50 
$7.50 
$15.00 


The 8 inch and 10 inch sizes are made with an auxiliary step as illustrated above, 
When in operative position this step adds two inches to the height of the Jack. 


No Aux. Step 
No Aux. Step 


10 Days’ Trial 


If your dealer does not have them, send $7.50 for any size 
for pleasure cars or $15.00 for the Truck size, and we will 
send you one, all charges prepaid. For delivery in Canada Ny 
send $8.50 for any size for pleasure cars or $16.00 for yy 
the Truck size. Try it 10 days. If not satisfied, return it 
to us and we will refund your money. Use the coupon. 


American Chain Co. 
Dept. A. Bridgeport, Conn. 
4 Gentlemen: $7.50. 
4 Enclosed find 75.99, Send me a Weed 


° ° 4 rain-Jack (size in.). is under- 
American Chain Company, Inc. soo1'tam' bagi td 


stood I am to try it for 10 days, and if not 
. ; 4 
Bridgeport Connecticut My 


satisfied | am to return it and you will re- 
fund the purchase price. 
4y 
V] 
yy 
4 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, 
Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Largest Chain Manufacturers 
in the World 


Name —— 
hy 
7] 
Nf 
The Complete Chain Line—all types, all ie Address 
yf 
yy 
Yy 


sizes, all finishes—from plumbers’ safety 
chain to ships’ anchor chain. 
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Mother! 


E will declare it ‘‘a peach of a present!” 
Makes the wagons of all the other boys 
‘round. about ‘‘look cheap.’’ Made of 
seasoned ash and steel. Extra big—extra strong— 
extra durable. And speedy? Why, its wheels are 
fitted with ball bearings, just like an automobile! Steers 
almost like an auto, too. It means fun and health 
for the youngster. Gives him ‘‘oceans of fun” out 
in the fresh air. Gives you satisfaction, because it 


is built to last. This—or the 
y no-dead-center ( @) * 


BALL BEARING a 
Goes like the 


makes a splendid kiddies’ plaything. 
wind. Any kiddie can operate it 10 to 12 miles per 
hour. Just by shifting 
weight of body from 
one foot to other. 


Both should be on sale 
at your local toy store, 
hardware shop or de- 
partment store. If 
not, write us direct. 
We will see that you 
are supplied. 


Janesville 
Products Co. 


25 Years of Vehicle 
Building Success is Back 
of the Janesville Line 


Dept. 56 


Janesville, Wis. 


A varnish food made by varnish makers 
to supply what varnished surfaces lose 
in service. Applied with a cloth—no 

Imparts brilliant dust- 
No grease, grit or acids. 


hard rubbing. 

less surface. 

Twice as much for same money a 
most polishes. fs. 


ig: 
* Fe CS hi-Namel Store 


in your locality will teach you to 


grain in 5 minutes, free. Chi-Namel products 
are confined to one representative merchant 
in a locality—always a dealer known for 
high-grade service and reliable merchandise. 


The Ohio Varnish Co., Cleveland 


Delivered you FREE 


Your choice of 44 styles, colors 
and sizes in the famous line of 
““RANGER” bicycles, showninfull 


7 


? * |] allowed on 

30 Days’ Free Trial 2,003.2 
BY) you select, actual riding test in your 
4, own town for a full month. Do not 


‘3 offer and low Factory-Direct-To- 

N (4 Rider terms and prices. 
TIRES LAMPS, HORNS, pedals, 
single wheels and repair 
parts for all makes of bicycles at 
half usual prices. No one else can 
\ offer such values and such terms, 
= SEND NO MONEY but write today 


Agents ify for the big CYCLE COMPANY 
Wanted MEAD Dept. D-55, Chicago 
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em up off soft feed and fatten ’em on pop- 
corn and peanuts, and every Thanksgiving 
they send a nice fat calf down to the White 
House, for no one looks at turkey any more. 
Sandy is now telling what a snap it will be 
to ride herd on elephants. 

“You pick out a big one,’”’ he says, “and 
you build a little cupalo up on top of him 
and climb up into it by means of a ladder, 
and set there in this little furnished room 
with a good book, and smoke and pass the 
time away while your good old saddle ele- 
phant does the work. All you got to do is 
lean out the front window now and then 
and jab him in the forehead with an ice 
pick, whichever way you want him to 
turn.” 

I said trust a cow-puncher to think up 
some way where he’d have to do as little 
work with his hands as he does with his 
head. But I admitted they seemed to have 
landed on old Timmins for once, because he 
had tried to get Pete to betray the secret 
and then come wheedling round to me about 
it. I said I could talk more intelligently 
next time, and he would sure come again, 
because he had lavished two sticks of gum 
on me, which was an incredible perform- 
ance and could not have been done except 
for an evil purpose. 

“Now say,” says Sandy, “that does look 
like we got him believing. I was going to 
kid him along about once more, then spring 
elephants on him, and we’d all have a good 
laugh at the old wolf. But it looks to me 
like a chance for better than a laugh; it 
looks to me like we might commit a real 
crime against him.” 

“He never carries anything on him,” I 
says, “if you’re meaning something plain, 
like highway robbery.” 

Sandy says he don’t mean that; he means 
real Wall Street stuff, such as one gentleman 
can pull on another and still keep loose; 
crooked, he says, but not rough. I ask what 
is the idea, and Sandy says get him more 
and more feverish about the vast returns 
from this secret enterprise. Then we’ll cut 
out a bunch of culls—thin stuff and runts 
and cripples—and make him give about 
four times what they’re worth on a promise 
to let him into the new deal; tell him we 
must be rid of this stuff to make room for 
the new animals, and naturally we’ll favor 
our friends. 

“There, now!” says Sandy. ‘‘I should be 
in Wall Street this minute, being able to 
think up a coop as pernicious as that: and 
ieroule of been there, too, only I hate city 
ife.”’ 

“For once in the world’s history,” I 
says, “‘there may be a grain of sense in 
your words. Only no cows in the deal. 
Even to defraud the old crook I wouldn’t 
let him have hide nor hair of a beef, not 
since he worked on my feelings in the mat- 
ter of them bull calves two years ago. 
Mules, yes. But the cow is too worthy a 
beast to be mixed up in anything sinful I 
put over on that profiteer. Now I’ll tell 
you what,” I says, very businesslike: “you 
boys tole him along till he gets hectic 
enough to take that bunch of mule runts 
down in the south field, and anything you 
get over fifty dollars a head I’ll split with 
you.” 

Sandy hollers at this. He says this 
bunch ain’t mules but rabbits, and that I 
wouldn’t refuse forty a head for ’em this 
minute. He says even a man expecting to 
be let in on a sure-thing elephant ranch 
would know something wicked was meant if 
asked to give even as much as fifty dollars 
for these insects. I tell him all very true; 
but this is just the margin for his lasting 
financial genius which he displays so little 
reticence about that it’ll get into the papers 
and make him a marked man from coast to 
coast if he ain’t careful. He says oh, all 
right, if I want to take it that way, and 
he’ll see what he can do. Mebbe he can get 
fifty-five a head, which would not only give 
the boys a good laugh but provide a little 
torch money. 

T left em plotting against a man that had 
never been touched by any plot whatever. 
I resolved to remain kind of aloof from 
their nefarious doings. It didn’t seem quite 
dignified for one of my standing to be mixed 
up in a deal so crooked—at least no more 
than necessary to get my share of the 
pickings. ~ 

Sure enough, the very next day here come 
the depraved old outcast marauding round 
again at lunch time and et with the boys in 
thekitchen. He found’em full of suppressed 
excitement and secret speech and careless 
talk about large sums of money. It must 
of been like sweetest music to his ears. One 
says how much would it be safe to count on 
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cutting up the first year—how much in | J 


round numbers; and another would say 
that in round numbers, what with the 
expense of getting started and figuring 
everything down to the last cent, it wouldn’t 
be safe to count on more than a hundred 


thousand dollars; but, of course, for the . 


second year, now, why it would be nearer 
two hundred thousand in round numbers, 
even figuring everything fine and making 
big allowance for shrinkage. After that 
they handed money back and forth in 
ee numbers till they got sick of thesound 
of it. 

They said Safety set and listened in a 
trance, only waking up now and then to see 
if he couldn’t goad someone into revealing 
the name of this new animal. But they 
always foiled him. Sandy Sawtelle drew an 
affecting picture of himself being cut off by 
high living at the age of ninety, leaving six 
or eight million dollars in round numbers 
and having his kin folks squabble over his 
will till the lawyers got most of it. They 
said Safety hardly et a morsel and had an 
evil glitter in his eyes. 

And after lunch he went out to the wood- 
pile where old Pete was working and offered 
him two bits in money to tell him the 
secret, and when old Pete scorned him he 
raised it to four bits. I guess the idea of 
anyone refusing money merely for a little 
talk had never seemed possible to him. He 
must of thought there was sure something 
in it: I was away that day, but when I got 
back and heard about his hellish attempt to 
bribe old Pete I told the boys they sure 
had the chance of a lifetime. I said if there 
was a mite of financial prowess in the bunch 
they would start the price on them runt 
mules at one hundred dollars flat, because 
it was certain that Safety had struck the 
skids. 

Next day it looked better than ever. 
Safety not only appeared in the afternoon 
but he brought me a quart jar of honey from 
his own bees. Anyone not having looked up 
his criminal record would little understand 
what this meant. I pretended to be too 
busy to be startled at the gift, which broke 
thirty years of complete inactivity in that 
line. I looked worried and important with 
a litter of papers on my desk and seemed to 
have no time to waste on callers. He men- 
tioned mules once or twice with no effect 
whatever, then says he hears I’m going into 
a new line that seems like it might have a 
few dollars in it, and he hopes I won’t lose 
my all, because so many things nowadays 
look good till they’re tried. I was crafty. 
I said I might be going into a new line, then 
again it might be nothing but idle talk and 
he better not believe everything he hears. 

He took up the jar of honey and fondled 
it, with his face looking like he was laying 
a loved one to rest, and said he wouldn’t 
mind going into something new himself if 
he could be sure it was sound, because the 
stock business at present was a dog’s life. 
He said the war was to be won by food, and 
every patriot should either go across or 
come across, and he was trying to stand by 
the flag and save all the food he could, but 
by the way his help acted at mealtime you’d 
think they was a gang of German spies. 
Watch ’em eat beans, he said, and you’d 
think they’d never heard that beans had 
gone from three cents a pound to sixteen; 
but they had heard it, because he’d told 
?em so in plain English more than once. 
But it had no effect. The way they dished 
into ’em you’d think we’d been endowed 
ase beans the same as with God’s own sun- 
ight. 

He said it was discouraging to a staunch 
patriot. Here was the President trying to 
make democracy safe for the world, and he 
was now going to stand by the Administra- 
tion even if he had voted the Republican 
ticket up to now; but three of his men had 
quit only yesterday and the war was cer- 
tainly lost if the laboring classes kept on 
making gods of their stomachs that way. 
And as a matter of fact now, as between old 
friends and neighbors, if I had something 
that looked good, why not keep it all 
together just with us here in the valley, he, 
though a poor man, being able to scrape up 
a few thousand dollars in round numbers 
for any enterprise that was a cinch. 

And the old hound being worth a good 
half million dollars at that instant! But I 
kept control of my face and looked still 
more worried and important and said I 
might have to take in a good man, and 
then again I might not. I couldn’t tell till 
I got some odd lots of stock cleaned up. 
Then I looked at some more documents 
and, like I was talking unconsciously to 
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F you want a Garden Hose 
strong enough to stand the 
highest pressure — 
Tough enough to take the 
hard knocks— 


Light enough to be dragged about 
easily and with enough live rubber 
in it to last several years, buy 


TR#0 
HOSE 


The hose that can’t kink. 


No other moulded hose will give 
you the same kind of service. 


It is made 54"! with 34"! connections 
in 25 or 50 ft. lengths, or your dealer 
can cut it for you any length you 
wish, because it is made in con- 
tinuous lengths of 250 and 500 feet. 


; Your dealer has it. Ask him. 


Send a 3c stamp for our practical 
booklet, ‘‘Making the Garden Grow.” 
You'll like it. Address Dept. E. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 
_Cambridge _ Mass, 


| Pia Bae a 


Se SET SO ee 
° ° . 

Inexpensive California Bungalow Plan; 

For any climate. Economy, Comfort and Beauty 

ae 3 books—“ Practical Bunga 

lows", “Inexpensive Bunga 

lows” & ‘ Moder) 

Homes"’—contai) 

230 Plans, 50! 

Pictures, hint 

+ andcost. 40ceacl) 

_ or3 booksonly75) 


: postpaid. Stamp 


Los Angeles Investment Co., Builders, 216 Investment B 


We want your spare 
time; will you sell it? 


If you want a spare-time op- 
portunity, our proposition offers 
you a chance to make a dollar 
an hour. 

All about you are interested |, 
readers of The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home Fournal, | 
and The Country Gentleman. 


Let us tell you how hundreds | 
of men and women earn $20.00 _ 
a week extra looking after our 
new and renewal orders, and 
how you can, too. 


If you want money, we want | i 
you. Write today to 


The Curtis Publishing Company | 
348 Independence Square 4 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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SK your Motor Car 
Dealer at what time he 
comes nearest to losing you 
as a satishied customer and 
he’ll tell you it is when you 
and he try to fix a “‘trade- 
in’’ price on your old car. 


— You know what your car 
will do, and what it should 
be worth— but he knows 
what he can get for it and 


that is the ANSWER. 
—YOU are the one that 


stands the loss. 40% to 50% 


is the first year’s deprecia- 
tion on your car. Take any- 
thing else you own. 10% 
to 15% 1s “charged off” the 
first year and 1s the basis 
for depreciation after that. 


—This is most unjust, 
especially when analysis of 
conditions shows that 70% 
of all “trade-in” cars are as 


YS 
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good mechanically as the 
day they were purchased. 


—Attach’a Smith: Form- 
a-Truck to your car 


—make a truck out of it 


—put it to work in your 
business 


Bit i aeevit coarn $5 to $7 
per day 


—it will easily do the work 
of three teams 


—Write us about your car, 
we will give YOU some in- 
teresting facts and figures. 


Standard Attachment— 


For Ford cars 


One Ton $390 


Universal Attachment— 
For all other cars 


One Ton $450 
Two Ton i. 6.9950 
F. O. B. Chicago 
Our Prices in Canada— 
One Ton standards) see ee S515 
One DonwUniversalia «4. 625 
ABO) ARON Wiesel! 4 eal 725 


SMITH MOTOR TRUCK CORPORATION 
CHICAGO 
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The patented Streamline 
pendant ( see arrow) is typical 
_ of the freshness and grace of 
the whole Streamline design. 
No photograph can do it 
justice: let your jeweler show 
you the difference. * x * 
This $75 Streamline is but 
one of many beautiful Elgin 
models. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., ELGIN, 0, 


MIC EPR ue Ses. 


Mien itt Oth ais aids 


Designers and 
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Does Your Watch Belong to the ‘‘Horse and Buggy”’’ Ager 


You dress better—drive bet- 
ter—live better today than 
when you bought your old 
watch. 


Your time is worth more. 


You can no longer afford to wear 
a watch that is below your social and 
business level. 
ak aek ae 


Had automobile manufacturers 
held their product down to the price 
level of ‘‘horse and buggy’’ days, the 
luxury and efhciency of the modern 
car would be unknown to you and 
yours. 


Elgin Streamlines have been cre- 
ated at a price level in keeping with 
the times. 

A series of modern watches for 
modern men. 

gag 


The modern Elgin is not an ex- 
pense—not a perishable. It is an 
investment. bf 

An Elgin has beauty. 

An Elgin means economy of up- 
keep. Its interchangeability of parts 
is world famous. 

An Elgin endures—gives you 
honest, efficient, lifetime service. 


Why not invest in a watch you're willing to be sudged by? 


You cannot buy a better watch than Elgin. 


Preteen c ree, co Sere ANE Hoes os 
ML ee NBiae sat cir th TTT TS 


- 
‘He didn’t forget to protect us” 


hn was one of America’s thousands who rushed 


| the colors — but not until he had fulfilled a duty 


' 


his home and his family. 


Je bought an Iver Johnson Revolver because it is 
simple as it is safe. It is safe in the hands of a 
oman. It cannot be accidentally discharged —you 
in “Hammer the Hammer.” 

| s reassuring to him to know that his home is guarded by a 
fe, silent sentinel that burglars fear. lay give your home 
| ecomplete protection of an Iver Johnson Revolver. 

: Three Iver Johnson Booklets Free 

~ Indicate which books you want: A —‘'Firearms,”” 
= -B—‘“‘Bicycles,’’ C—**Motorcycles”’ 

‘er Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
‘TRiver St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


Chambers St., New York 
‘7 Market St., San Francisco . 
Le y 


Ralph P. Heisey 


Are You Doing 
As Well? 


Three years ago Mr. Ralph Heisey, 
of Pennsylvania, saw an advertise- 
ment like this in The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. He asked us: ‘What 
will you pay me?” We replied: 
“Whatever you’re worth.” 


On that basis he began. His odd 
Moments in the next month netted 
him only $4.20 under our plan, but 
he saw its big possibilities and decided 
to give us his full time. 


Already Mr. Heisey finds | 
it easy to earn more 
than $200.00 a month! 


| Are you doing as well? If not, let us 
_ make you our offer. The three Curtis 
Bp eations are popular everywhere. 
N your own neighborhood you can 

| easily and quickly secure scores of 
| Tenewals and of new subscribers. We 
_ wil pay you as we pay Mr. Heisey— 
\ liberally, incommissionsandinsalary. 


| _ How much are YOU worth? More 


than you're making now? Then write 
1y. to 


e Curtis Publishing Company 
| Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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(Continued from Page 110) 
myself, I muttered, though distinctly: 
“Now that there bunch of runt mules— 
they’ll. have to go; but, of course, not for 
any mere song.” 

Then I studied some more documents in 
| a masterful manner and forgot my caller en- 
| tirely till at last he pussyfooted out, having 

caught sight of Sandy down by the corral. 

Pretty soon Sandy reportsto me. Hesays 
Safety is hurt at my cold manner to an old 
friend and neighbor that’s always running 
in with a jar of honey or some knickknack; 
and he had mentioned the runt mules, 
saying he might be induced to consider 
’em though I probably won’t let ’em go for 
any mere song, contemptible as they are. 
Sandy says he’s right; that it’s got to bea 
whole opera with words and music for them 
mules. He says I got a reason for acting 
firm about tne price, the reason being that 
this new line I’m going to embark in is 
such a sure thing that I want only friends 
to come in, and I got to be convinced first 
that their heart is in the right place. 

Safety says his heart is always getting 
the best of his head in stock deals, but just 
how fcolish will I expect an old and tried 
friend to seem about these scrub mules 
that nobody in his right mind would touch 
at any price. 

Sandy yawns like he was weary of it all 
and says a hundred dollars flat. He said 
Safety just stood still and looked at him 
forever without batting an eye, till he got 
rattled and said that mebbe ninety-five 
might be considered. That’s a trick with 
this old robber when a party’s. got some- 
thing to sell him. They tell their price and 
he just keeps still and.looks at.’em—not 
indignant. nor astonished, not even inter- 
ested, but merely fishlike. Most people 
can’t stand it long, it’s that uncanny. They 
get fussed and nervous, and weaken before 
he’s said a single word. 

But it was certain now that the mystery 
was getting to Safety, because otherwise 
he’d have laughed his head off at the men- 
tion of a hundred dollars for these mules. 
Three months before he’d heard me himself 
offer ’em for forty a head. You see, when 
I bought bands of mules from time to time 
I’d made the sellers throw in the little 
ones to go free with the trade. I now had 
twenty-five or so, but it had begun to get to 
me that mebbe those sellers hadn’t been so 
easy as I thought at the time. They was 
knotty-headed little runts that I’d never 
bothered to handle. 

Last spring I had the boys chink up the 
cracks in the corral and put each one of the 
cunning little mites into the chute and 
roach it so as to put a bow in its neck; then 
I put the bunch on good green feed where 
they would fatten and shed off; but it was 
wasted effort. They looked so much like 
field mice I was afraid the cats would make 
a mistake. After they got fat the biggest 
one looked as if he’d weigh close up to seven 
hundred and fifty. It was when they had 
begun to buy mules too; that is to say, 
mules! But no such luck as a new West 
Pointer coming to inspect these; nothing 
but wise old cavalry captains that when 
they put an eye on the bunch would grin 
friendly at me and hesitate only long enough 
to put some water in the radiator. I bet 
there never was a bunch of three-year-old 
mules that stood so much condemning. 

After offering ’em for forty a head one 
time to a party and having him answer 
very simply by asking how the road was on 
beyond and which turn did he take, I quit 
bothering. After that when buyers come 
along I told the truth and said I didn’t 
‘have any mules. I had to keep my real 
ones, and it wasn’t worth while showing 
those submules. And this was the bunch 
Sandy had told S. F. Timmins he could 
take away.for a hundred a head—or even 
ninety-five. And Safety hadn’t laughed! 

And would you have wondered when he 
sifts in a couple days later and makes me a 
cold offer of sixty dollars a head for this 
choice livestock? Yes, sir! He says “Live 
and let live” is his motto, and he wants to 
prove that I have wronged him in the past 
if I ever had the faintest suspicion that he 
wasn’t the ideal party to have in on a deal 
that was going to net everyone concerned 
a handsome fortune. He says the fact is 
money goes through his fingers like water if 
you come right down to it; and sixty or 
even sixty-five if I want to push him to ex- 
tremes, because he’s the last man on God’s 
green earth to let five dollars split up old 
neighbors that ought to be hand and glove 
in any new deal that come up. 

It like to of keeled me over, but I re- 
covered and become busier than ever and 
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got out my bank book and begun to figure 
over that. I said Sandy Sawtelle had the 
handling of this particular bunch of my 
assets and I couldn’t be bothered by it. 

So he mooches down to the barn till 
Sandy come in with Buck Devine. They 
was chattering about three hundred thou- 
sand dollars in round numbers when they 
got near enough for him to overhear their 
private conversation. They wondered why 
they had wasted so much of their lives 
in the cattle business, but now them old 
hard-working days was over, or soon would 
be, with nothing to do but travel round in 
Pullman palace cars and see America first, 
and go to movies, and so forth. Safety 
wished to haggle some about the mules, but 
Sandy says he’s already stated the price in 
clear, ringing tones, and he has no time to 
waste, being that I must send him down 
that night to get an order on the wire for 
two carloads of the Little Giant peanut. 
Safety just blinked at this, not even asking 
weed the peanuts; and the boys left him 
cold. : 

When I told ’em about the offer to me of 
sixty or a possible sixty-five, they at once 
done a medicine dance. 

“This here will be the richest coop ever 
pulled off west of Cheyenne,” says Buck; 
and Sandy says he guesses anybody not 
blind can now see what well-known street 
in New York he ought to have his office on. 
He says he hopes Safety don’t fall too easy, 
because he wants more chance to work it 


up. 

But Sandy is doomed to disappointment. 
Safety holds off only two days more. Two 
days he loafs round at mealtimes, listening 
to their rich converse and saying he’d like 
to know who’s a better friend of this outfit 
than he’s been for twenty years. The boys 
tell him if he’s such a good friend to go 
ahead and prove it with a little barter that 
would be sure to touch my heart. And the 
first day Safety offers seventy-five a head 
for these here jack rabbits, which they 
calmly ignore and go on talking about 
Liberty Bonds being a good safe invest- 
ment; and the second day he just cries like 
a child that he’ll pay eighty-five and trust 
to their honor that he’s to have in on this 
new sure-thing deal. 

That seemed enough, so they all shook 
hands with the spendthrift and slapped 
him on the back in good fellowship, and 
said they knew all the time he had a heart 
of gold and they feel free to say now that 
once the money has passed he won’t be let 
to go off the place till he has heard all about 
the new enterprise and let in on the ground 
floor, and they hope he won’t ever forget 
this moment when the money begins to roll 
in fit to smother him in round numbers. 
So Safety says he knows they’re a good 
square set of boys, as clean as a hound’s 
tooth, and he’ll be over to-morrow to take 
over the stock and hear the interesting 
details. 

The boys set up late that night figuring 
their share of the burglary. There was 
twenty-five of these ground squirrels. I 
was to get my fifty a head, at least ten of 
which was illegitimate. Then for the thirty- 
five, which was the real robbery, I was to 
take half, and eight of the boys the other 
half. I begun to wonder that night just 
what could be done to us under the criminal 
law. It looked like three years in some 
good jail wouldn’t be a bit too harsh. 

Next day bright and early here comes 
frugal Safety, gangling along behind his 
whiskers and bringing one of his ill-fed 
hirelings to help drive the stuff back. 
Safety is rubbing his hands and acting very 
sprightly, with an air of false good fellow- 
ship. It almost seems like he was afraid 


they had thought better of the trade and’ 


might try to crawl out. He wants it over 


quick. They all go down and help him, 


drive his purchase out of the lower field, 
where they been hiding in the tall grass, 
and in no time at all have the bunch 
headed down the lane onto the county road, 
with Safety’s man keeping well up to pro- 
tect ’em from the coyotes. 

Next there’s kind of a solemn moment 
when the check is being made out. Safety 
performs that serious operation down at the 
bunk house. Making out any check is 
always the great adventure with him. He 
writes it with his heart’s blood, and not 
being the greatest scholar in the world he 
has to count the letters in his name after 
it’s written—he knows there ought to be 
nine altogether—and then he has to wipe 
the ink off his hands.and sigh dismally and 
say if this thing keeps up he’ll be spending 
his old age at the poor farm, and so forth. 
It all went according to schedule, except 
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biography of 
Kaiser Bill. 


Just the thing 
to send to 
Soldiers or 
Sailors 


War’s 


Funniest Book 


By Brainless Bates—author of ‘‘How to Be a Soldier.” 

Better than a three-ring circus — this screamingly funny 

burlesque on the life of Wilyum. 
Learn the ina¢curate inside stuft about the Kaiser's an- 
cestors—Fnitz the Foolish and Henrietta the Homely; 
his early life in Hoboken, N. J.; scores of other sen- 
sational disclosures, and how finally Kaiser Bill died 
a surprising death—all this is told in six chapters and 
a headache. 25c. Too good to miss. Get your 
copy today. Here’s another hit— 


“How to Be a Soldier” 


A lot of foolish stuff about a soldier's life in camp. The most 
unauthoritative and incomplete book of military misinformation 
ever written. A book every soldier should read, Over 100,000 
sold. 25c. 


Three Other Scream Hits 


“Doughboy Ditties’”’—a bunch of funny, singable parodies of 
songs old and new, 10c. “‘Trench Gas’”’— a collection of com- 
edy stories that will gladden the heart of soldier or civilian, 10c. 
“How to Behave at a Banquet’’—the best dinner souvenir ever 
published, 25c. Read this and you'll be lionized at your next 
dinner party. Buy all of these books from your 
dealer. Incase he cannot supply you, we will mail them at 
above prices, plus 5c postage. Better still, we will mail all five 
postpaid for one dollar. 


THE A.M.DAVIS CO. 
UALITY CARDS. 
BOSTON 


529 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 


Our plan gives you this new 
model Black Beauty Bicycle 
at once. Easy payments; no 
need to.“‘save up.” We ship 
Factory fy 

On Approval *5iek § 
5 

Freight Prepaid. Keep it if 
you like it—pay small de- ¥ 
posit, then $1.00 a week; 
or return at our expense. 
No risk at all. Guar. 5 yrs. 


Best Tires—the famous 


18 Big Features— 
“finger” grips; 12-arm 
sprocket; coaster brake; 
dove-tail color design, etc. 
$9.00 Vitalic Non-Skid Tires 
WRITE TODAY for Plan and big Black Beauty Catalog (in 
colors). FREE. Pick out your model. 
Sundries. Save money. Get our factory-price, Sundries Catalog. 
icycle parts, accessories and supplies—every 


B pi thing for cyclists. 
HAVERFORD CYCLE CO. (Est. 22 Yrs.) Dept. R23 PHILADELPHIA 
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Faust Coffee in"instaNT FORM 


OR the most delicious cup of coffee or tea 
Ps: Faust Instant Coffee or Tea in a cup— 

add hot water and serve. Made in a second— 

no waste—no grounds or leaves—no boiling 
or cooking—no pots to clean. What's more, 
Faust Instant Tea and Coffee contain no acids 
and are easily digested. Try them. Send dealer's 
name and 30c. (foreign 40c.) for coffee or tea. 
Dealers supplied direct or by any jobber. 


JOBBERS—WRITE US. 


FAUST INSTANT COFFEE STEA 


CFIBUANKE:TEA&COFFEE GST: 
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Young Men’s 
Model 


Palm Beach 
Crash 
Mohair 
Flannels 
Tropical 
Worsted 
Shantung 
Silk fabrics 


Keep cool in a 
Rosenwald & Weil 


“No-wate” suit. They are 
clean and comfortable, well- 
made and smart. 


“R & W” No-wate suits, treated 


with a special cold water shrinking 
process, retain their shape after cleaning. 


Ask your dealer about “No-wate” suits. 
Be sure the “R & W” label is there. 


Makers of good summer clothing, 
trousers, overcoats, raincoats, fancy 
and dress waistcoats, smoking jackets, 
bathrobes, golf and automobile apparel. 


Rosenwald & Weil 


Clothing Specialties 
CHICAGO 


p Your Motor 
At Its Best. Full of 


Pep! Free from Carbon! 


Cut Repair Bills—Get More Miles Per 
Gallon—Get More Auto Pleasure—Use 


ECON-O-KLEEN 


The New Carbon Preventive 


Guaranteed to clean out and prevent 
carbon—to increase power—to save gaso- 
line—to be absolutely free from acids 
and all elements injurious to motors— 
to add up to 30% to gasoline mileage— 
MONEY BACK if you're not pleased. 

Perfect combustion secured by in- 
troducing more oxygen and purifying 
gasoline. All carbon burned, creating 
added power. NO CARBON LEFT! 
Econ-O-Kleen goes in with the gasoline, 
works while you drive. Endorsed by 
motorists in every State. 

Send $1 for guaranteed trial can— 
enough for 112 gals. of gasoline. 

Get Our FREE BOOK—Tells how to 
save repairs. Dealers wanted. 


ECON-O-KLEEN FUEL CO. 
101 Labree Ave. Thief River Falls, Minn. 


Display loyalty 
to the member or 
members of your 
family in our 
country’s service 


Service Flag 
Correspondence 
Envelopes f.0 coves 


Beautifully embossed in colors with your 
initial, exquisite quality of paper. Send 
$2.00 money order or check and receive by 
parcel post 100 of these beautiful envelopes. 
State number of stars and initial desired. 


Curtis-Johnson Co., 1638 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED-YOUR_ IDEA 


Patent your Invention—I'll help market it. Send 


ESE for 4 Free Guide Books with list of Patent Buyers, 
hundreds of Idéas Wanted, etc. Advice Free. Richard B. 
Owen, Patent Lawyer, 33 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C., or 
2276-T Woolworth Bldg., New York. 
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that he seemed strangely eager and under a 
severe nervous strain. 

Me? I’d been sort of hanging round on 
the edge of events while the dastardly deed 
was being committed, not seeming to be 
responsible in any way. My Lord! I still 
wanted to be able to face the bereaved man 
as an honest woman and tell him it was 
only some nonsense of the boys for which I 
could not be held under the law, no matter 
how good a lawyer he’d get. When they 
come trooping out of the bunk house I was 
pretending to consult Abner, the black- 
smith, about some mower parts. And right 
off I was struck by the fact that Safety 
seemed to be his old self again; his air of 
false gayety and nervous strain had left 
him and he was cold and silent and deadly, 


| like the poisonous cobra of India. 


But now they was going to spring the 
new secret enterprise on him, so I moved 
off toward the house a bit, not wanting to 
be too near when his screams begun. It did 
seem kind of shameful, taking advantage 
of the old miser’s grasping habits; still, I 
remembered a few neat things he’d done to 
me and I didn’t slink too far into the back- 
ground. Safety was standing by his horse 
with the boys all gathered close round him, 
and I heard Sandy say “‘ Elephants—noth- 
ing but elephants—that’s the new idea!” 

Then they all begun to talk at once, 
jabbering about the peanuts and popcorn 
that crowds of people will come to buy 
from us to feed back to our stock, and how 
there’s more meat in an elephant than in 
six steers, and about how the punchers will 
be riding round in these little cupalos up on 
top of their big saddle elephants; and they 
kept getting swifter and more excited in 
their talk, till at last they just naturally’ 
exploded when they made sure Safety got 
the idea and would know he’d been made a 
fool of. They had a grand time; threw 
their hats in the air and danced round their 
victim and punched each other, and their 
yells and hearty laughter could of been 
heard for miles up and down the creek. 
Two or three had guns they let off to add to 
the gleeful noise. Oh, it was deuces wild 
for about three minutes. They nearly died 
laughing. 

Then the whole thing kind of died a 
strange and painful death. Safety wasn’t 
taking on one bit like a man that’s been 
stung. He stood there cold and malignant 
and listened to the noise and didn’t bat an 
eye till he just naturally quelled the dis- 
order. It got as still as a church, and then 
Safety talked a little in a calm voice. 

“Elephants?” says he, kind of amused. 
‘Why, elephants ain’t no good stock prop- 
osition because it takes ’em so long to ma- 
ture! Elephants is often a hundred and 
twenty years old. You’d have to feed one 
at least forty years to get him fit to ship. 
I really am surprised at you boys, going 
into a proposition like that without looking 
up the details. It certainly ain’t anything 
for my money. Why, you couldn’t even 
veal an elephant till he was about fifteen 
years old, which would need at least six 
thousand dollars’ worth of peanuts; and 
what kind of a stock business is that, I’d 
like to know. And even if they could rustle 
their own feed, what kind of a business is it 
where you could only ship once in a life- 
time? You boys make me tired, going hell- 
bent into an enterprise where you’d all be 
dead and forgotten before the first turnover 
of your stock.” “ 

He now looked at ’em in a sad, rebuking 
manner. It was like an icy blast from 
Greenland the way he took it. 

Two or three tried to start the big laugh 
again, but their yips was feeble and died 
quickly out. They just stood there foolish. 
Even Sandy Sawtelle couldn’t think of any- 
thing bright to say. 

Safety now climbs on his horse, strangely 
cheerful, and says: ‘‘ Well, I’ll have to be 
getting along with them new mules of mine.” 
Then he kind of giggled at the crowd and 
says: ‘‘I certainly got the laugh on this 
outfit, starting a business where this here 
old Methusalem hisself could hardly get it 
going good before death cut him off!” 

And away he rides, chuckling like it 
was an awful joke on us. Not a single 
scream of agony about what had been done 
to him with them stunted mules. : 

Of course that was all I needed to know. 
One deadly chill of fear took me from head 
to foot. I knew perfectly well our trench 
was mined and the fuse lighted. Up comes 
this chucklehead of a Sawtelle, and for once 
in his life he’s puzzled. 

“Well,” he says, ‘‘you got to give old 
S. F. credit for one thing. Did you see the 
way he tried to switch the laugh over onto 
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us, and me with his trusty check right here 
in my hand? I never would have thought 
it, but he is certainly one awful good game 
loser!’ 

“Game loser nothing!’”’ I says. “He's 
just a game winner. Any time you see that 
old boy acting game he’s won. And he’s 
won now, no matter how much the known 
facts look against it. I don’t know how, 
but he’s won.” 

They all begin to tell me I must be mis- 
taken, because look at the price we got for 
stuff we hadn’t been able to sell at any 


price before. I says I am looking at that, | 


but I’m also obliged to look at Safety after 
he’s paid that price, and the laws of Nature 
certainly ain’t been suspended all at once. 
I offer to bet ’em what they’ve made on the 
deal that Safety has run true to form. 
“Mark my words,” I says, ‘‘this is one sad 
day for the Arrowhead! I don’t know how 
or why, but we’ll soon find out; and if you 
don’t believe me, now’s the time to double 
your money.” 

But they hung off on that. They got 
too much respect for my judgment. And 
they admitted that Safety’s way of stand- 
ing the gaff had been downright uncanny. 
So there was nothing to do but pay over 
their share of this tainted money and wait 
for the blow, eighty hundred and seventy- 
five dollars being the amount I split with’em 
for their masterly headwork in the depreda- 
tion. 

That very day in the mail comes a letter 
that has been delayed because this here 
Government of ours pinches a penny even 
worse than old Timmins does. Yes, sir; this 
letter had been mailed at Seattle with a 
two-cent stamp the day after the Govern- 
ment had boosted the price to three cents. 
And what does the Government do? Does 
it say: “Oh, send it along! Why pinch 
pennies?” Not at all. It takes a printed 
card and a printed envelope and the time of 
a clerk and an R. F. D. mail carrier to send 
me word that I must forward one cent if I 
want this letter—spends at least two cents 
to get one cent. Well, it takes two days for 
that notice to reach me; and of course I let 
it lie round a couple of days, thinking it’s 
probably an advertisement; and then two 
days for my one-cent stamp to go back to 
this parsimonious postmaster; and two days 
for the letter to get here; making about 
eight days, during which things had hap- 
pened that I should of known about. Yes, 
sir; it’s a great Government that will worry 
over one cent and then meet one of these 
smooth profiteers and loosen up on a mil- 
lion dollars like a cowhand with three 
months’ pay hitting a wet town. Of course 
it was all over when I read this letter. 


I rolled another cigarette for the injured 
woman, it being no time for words. 

“Tt just goes to show,’’ she observed after 
the first relishing draft, ‘‘that we should be 
honest, even with defectives like old Tim- 
mins. This man in Seattle that keeps track 
of prices for me writes that the top of the 
mule market has blown sky-high; that if I 
got anything looking at all like a mule not 
to let it go off the place for less than two 
hundred dollars, because mule buyers is 
sure desperate. Safety must of got the 
same tip, only you can bet his correspond- 
ent put the full three cents on the letter. 
Safety would never have trusted a strange 
postmaster with the excess. Anyway he 
sold that bunch of rabbits a week later for 
one hundred and seventy-five a head, thus 
adding twenty-two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars of my money to his tainted fortune. 
You can imagine the pins and needles he’d 
been on for a week, scared I’d get the tip 
and knowing if he even mentioned them 
runts at any price whatever that I’d be wise 
at once. That joke of the boys must of 
seemed heaven-sent to him. 

“You ought to heard the lecture I read 
them fool punchers on common honesty 
and how the biter is always bit. I scared 
?em good; there hasn’t been an elephant 
on the place since that day. They’re a 
chastened lot, allright. I was chastened 
myself. I admit it. I don’t hardly believe 
I'll ever attempt anything crooked on old 
Safety again—and yet, I don’t know.” 

The lady viciously expelled the last 
smoke from her cigarette and again took 
up the knitting. 

“T don’t really know but if there was 
some wanton duplicity come up that I 
could handle myself and not have to leave 
to that pack of amateur thieves out in the 
bunk house, and it was dead sure and I 
didn’t risk doing more than two years’ 
penal servitude—yes, I really don’t know. 
Even now mebbe all ain’t over between us.” 


May il, 1918 


JASTLONG 


FEATHER-WEIGHT - - FLAT-KNIT 


Union Sutts 


They Do 
Not Get 
Clammy 


Get a loose-fitting, 
union suit in a fine- 
gauge, light-weight, 
absorbent, kaitted | 
fabric—ask your @ 
dealer for Lastlong. 


All the cool, dry 
comfort you want, 
minus the sticky 
feeling. 

Athletic and other 
styles at popular 
prices. 

Get a look at Lastlong 
and you'll learn why hun- 
dreds of thousands of men 
wear this kind. 

At good stores everywhere. 


Write for Booklet. 
and swatch of fab- 
ric before you buy 
another suit of 
underwear. 


Lastlong Underwear Co, 


349 Broadway New York | 


‘To Fathers & Mother | 


BOVE is pictured John Reily, 
3rd, a future captain of in- 
dustry from Louisiana. He is earn- 
ing for himself all his spending 
money and building a good-sized 
account in the savings bank besides. 


During his first month of 
selling yearly subscriptions 
for the Curtis publications 
his profits reached $15.00. 


But more important yet, he is 
learning self-reliance, courtesy, 
business methods and the yalue or 
money.- If necessary, he can earn 
his own educational expenses. 
What a tremendous head-start he 
will have in the future race for 
success ! 4 

Why not give your children the 
same advantage? It’s not too soon 
at the age of ten and it’s never too 
late. ‘The only expense is the cost 
of a postal, asking for full particu- 


lars. Address— 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


286 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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The Triumph of Science 
Applied to Food Resources 


RROCO is not a substitute but a new 

table luxury, used by discriminating 

people because they like it—its delicate 
flavor, appetizing ingredients, knowledge of 
care in making. Its appeal is to the fastid- 
ious—those who hitherto have accepted noth- 
ing but finest butter. 


Troco is made from the dainty white meat 
of coconuts—the most attractive of all sources 
of fat for the churn. Pasteurized milk gives 
the pure, sweet Troco flavor—the famous 
flavor which is only comparable with the 
finest creamery product. 


The exclusive process of making has been 
perfected by the Troco company. Troco is 
the triumph of science applied to the devel- 
opment of food resources which help the 
world live better at moderate cost. 
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Troco is also highly nutritious—an energy 
food of the highest value. It is as digestible 
and easily assimilated as butter. 


Old laws, made before this great discovery, 
compel us to label it as an oleomargarine. 
But it contains no animal oils. Troco is 
made by a company which specializes on 
this one appetizing vegetable product. No 
preservatives are used. 


Naturally the success of Troco encourages 
the introduction of many similar products. 
So you should ask for Troco by name. For 
while most of these products are wholesome, 
you want the de luxe quality which users 
enjoy in Troco. 


A handsome and useful cook book mailed 
upon request. 


TROCO NUT BUTTER COMPANY 


220 E. Superior 42 Fourth Street 30 E. 42nd Street 
CHICAGO MILWAUKEE NEW YORK 
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Make this Chart your guide 


iS 


Correct 
Automobile Lubrication 


Explanation: —The four grades of Gargoyle 
Mobiloils, for engine lubrication, purified to remove 
free carbon, are: 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ““B”’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ““E” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “Arctic”? — 


In the Chart below, the letter opposite the car indi- 
cates the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils that-should be 
used. For example, “A’’ means Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“A” “Arce” means Gargoyle Mobiloil “Arctic,” ete. 
The recommendations cover all models of both pleas- 
ure and commercial vehicles unless otherwise noted. 


This Chart is compiled by the Vacuum Oil Company’s 
Board of Engineers and represents our professional 
advice on Correct Automobile Lubrication. 
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Look for it on your dealer's wall 
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VERY time you stop for oil you face a This oil will effectually seal your piston rings 
question which is vital to the life of | against power-waste, gasoline-waste and oil- 
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That is why the large Chart of Recom- mendations of this Chart are proven correct — | Nationale. 1.2.2 Jare|aredare! 
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lubrication and how much 
efficient lubrication means. 


year’s model. He runs 
his finger down the Chart 
(shown above in minia- 
ture) until he finds your 


Write for O4-page booklet 
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car's make and model. containing complete discussion of Reo. eveeeeeeeeee ed] A 
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In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils from your dealer, it is safest to purchase in dann 
original packages. Look for the red Gargoyle on the container. If the dealer eee Ge aie ecole alae cana 
has not the grade specified for your car, he can easily secure it for you. Wines Are |ArcJArc.|ArcJAreJArc.JArcJA 


Electric Vehicles: —Formotorbearingsand enclosed 
chains use Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” the year ’round. 
For open chains and differential, use Gargoyle Mobil- 
oil ‘‘C” the year ’round. 


Exception—For winter lubrication of pleasure cars — 
use Gargoyle Mobiloil “Arctic” for worm drive and 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘A’’ for bevel gear drive. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade lubricants for 
every class of machinery. Obtainable everywhere in the world 


Domestic Branches; Detroit, Boston, Kansas City, Kan., New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Indianapolis, Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, Des Moines 
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HE great value of oranges today, 
and for all time, is in balancing the 
diet. 


“The diet of the average man, made 
up chiefly of white bread, meat and po- 
tatoes, is decidedly deficient in vita- 
mines,” says Dr. J. H. Kellogg, head of 
the famous Sanitarium at Battle Creek, 
Michigan. “Orange juice,” he continues, 
“is needed to supplement these defec- 
tive dietaries and might, with the great- 
est advantage, find a place on every 
table at least once a day.” 


Thus a world-renowned dietitian cites a 
very important reason why you should 
eat freely of this fruit. 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley’s Comment 


| “TI don’t think anything I have ever said 
| 1n praise of a fruit diet is too strong to 


Sunkist 


Uniformly Good Oranges 


fae 


say about oranges,” says Dr. Harvey 
W. Wiley, former chief of the Bureau 
of Chemistry, United States Govern- 
ment. 


Scores of other eminent men are also 
recommending oranges at a time when 
we are choosing food with the greatest 
care. Statistics show that patients in 
hospitals eat nearly three times as many 
oranges as the average consumer. This 
is due to the recognition by dietitians 
and doctors of the healthfulness of this 
fruit. 
For True Efficiency 


Oranges are remarkable. Their organic 
salts and acids help to digest all the 
other foods, and thus make those foods 
more efficient. 


And the best of it is, all these rare bene- 
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Send a post card for Dr. Kellogg’s ar- 
ticle, “Food Value of Oranges.” We will 
also send 200 orange and lemon recipes 
compiled and tested by Alice Bradley, 
Principal of Miss Farmer’s School of 
Cookery, Boston. 
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California Fruit Growers Exchange 


A Non-profit, Co-operative Organization of 8,000 Growers 


Dept. E-23, Los Angeles, California 


lo Balance This Good Meal 


fits are made attractive with Juscious 
flavor. 

Don’t you think you should act today on 
these suggestions for your family’s sake? 


Order Now 


Order oranges now before you forget it. 
Don’t overlook a vital food like this. Eat fresh 
fruit—as much as you can—and thus save 
other more concentrated foods for export. Ask 
for Sunkist Oranges. They are uniformly good 
and practically seedless. Sunkist are picked 
fresh every day the year *round, and shipped 
daily to all markets. Winter or summer, every 
first-class retailer can supply you with this fruit. 


The Kodak Letter 


‘The star in the window tells the story—their soldier is: © over there. 


The morning letter of cheer and hope has been written and with it pictures are going, simp 
Kodak pictures of their own taking that tell the home story, — pictures that will bring a cheery smi 
to his face,a leap of joy to his heart, that will keep bright the fire of courage in his soul as w 
the home image fresh in mind he battles for the safety of that. home and for the honor of his flag. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY. Rochester, NiY. The Kotae Cem 
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© H. H. Co. 


Long Wear Without Weight in the 


Holeproof Summer Styles 
Due to Fine Yarns and Strongest Pure-Thread Silk 


IGHT, comfortable hosiery, made the Holeproof 
way, wears months longer than the ordinary 
light-weight hose. Holeproofs—even the heavier 

styles—are fine and beautiful. 


They fit smoothly and gracefully because of the 
shapeliness that we knit into them. The dyes are pure. 
That means no artificial firmness. In washing, nothing 
of the sheen or strength is lost. 


In its perfected state today, Holeproof Hosiery rep- 
resents a 16-year development. It shows what can be 
done where only the finest materials are used and 
methods specialized on making hose that last. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Limited, London, Ont. 


10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England 


Men's 35c and. upward, Women’s and Children’s 
40c and upward. 


Darning is a nuisance, and hose cheaply made are 
the costliest you can buy. If you and your family will 
wear the genuine Holeproof Hosiery a year, you will 
save a neat sum and won't have half as much mending. 


Dealers who value your satisfaction much prefer to 
sell them. Ask for the Summer shades in the A 
stores. Besurethatourtrade-markisattached. = = 

Meanwhile send your address for illus- ((MUTMp 


TRADEMARK: 


trated catalog and price list. Hosiery 


N. 
50 York Street, Sydney, Australia = out this mark 


one genuine with- 
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OR the gifts of silver, glass, china, linen—for all 

remembrances priceless in the fond friendships they 
recall, the mild-pure safe Ivory is peculiarly appropriate. 
Free from every injurious material, yet able to make dirt 
vanish in its copious suds without the help of harmful 
scouring and rubbing, Ivory Soap takes care of valued 
keepsakes as if it had the power to feel its user’s fond- 
ness for them. 
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E WAS curled up 

in a moist-mud 

cozy corner. His 

curved back fitted 
into a depression in the clay. 
His feet rested comfortably 
in an ankle-deep solution, 
very puttylike in its consist- 
ency, and compounded of 
the rains of heaven and the 
alluvials of France. His 
face was incredibly dirty, 
and the same might have 
been said for his hands. He 
had big buck teeth and 
sandy hair and a nice round 
inquisitive blue eye. His 
rifle, in good order, was bal- 
anced across his hunched 
knees. One end of a ciga- 
rette was pasted fast to his 
the other end 
spilled tiny sparks down the 
front of his blouse. 

Offhand you would figure 
his age to be half-past nine- 
teen. 

Just round the corner 
from him a machine gun at 
intervals spoke in stuttering 
accents. At more frequent 
intervals from somewhere 
up or down the line a rifle 


IZGZ 


I came upon him with 
his cigarette and his favorite 
daily and his mud-boltered 
feet at the tail end of a trip 
= along the front line of a seg- 
ment of a sector held by our 
troops, and before I made 
his acquaintance sundry 
things befell. I had been in 
trenches before, but they 
were German trenches along 
the Aisne in the fall of the 
first year of this war busi- 
ness, and these trenches of 
our own people were quite 
different from those of 1914. 
French minds had devised 
them, with their queer 
twists and windings, which 
seem so crazy and yet are 
so sanely ordained; and 
French hands had dug them 
out of the chalky soil and 
shored them up with tim- 
bers, but now Americans 
had taken them over and, in 
common with all things 
that Americans take over, 
they had become as much 
and as thoroughly American 
as though they had been 
Subway diggings in New 
York City, which indeed 


whanged where an ambi- 
tious amateur Yankee 
sniper tried for a profes- 
sional and doubtlessly a bored German sniper 
across the way; or where the German tried back. 

The youth in the cozy corner paid small heed. 
He was supposed to be getting his baptism of 
fire. In reality he was reading a two-months-old 
copy of a certain daily paper printed in a certain 
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wit, the sovereign state of Ohio. He belonged to 
a volunteer regiment, and in a larger sense to the 
Rainbow Division. This was his first day in the 
front-line trenches and already he was as much 
at home there as though he had been cradled to 
the lullaby of those big guns grunting away in 
the distance. For a fact he was at home—reading 


might say, not caring a single dern whatsoever. 


they rather resembled; or 
excavations for the founda- 
tions of the new Carnegie 
Library in Gallipolis. ’Tis a way our folks have. 
It may be a good way or a bad way—since I 
came over here I think the French neither under- 
stand it nor care deeply for it—but all the same 
it is our way. 


At Regimental Headquarters 


T THE beginning we quit a wrecked town 
that was a regimental headquarters. Its 
present population was all military, French and 
American. The villagers who had once lived there 
were gone to the last one of them, and had been 
gone for years probably. But more than by the 
shattered stone walls, or by the breached and 
empty church with its spire shorn away, or by 
the tiled roofs which were roofs no longer but 
sieves and colanders, its altered character was 


Very Much at Home 


“CQYAY, Tobe,” he called in the husky half 
voice which is the prescribed and conven- ‘ 
tional conversational tone on the forward edges of No Man’s Land; ‘Tobe, lissen !”” 
His mate, leaning against the slanted side of the trench ten feet away, blowing little 
smoke wisps up toward the pale-blue sky above him, half turned his head to answer. 

“Well, what?” 

“Whatter you know about this? It says here the New York Yanks is liable to buy 
Ty Cobb off of Detroit. Say, what’ll them Detroits do without old Ty in there bustin’ 
the fast ones on the nose, huh?” 

“With all the money they’ll get for that guy they should worry!” ; 

The emphatic ker-blim of a rifle a hundred yards off furnished a vocal exclamation 
point to further accent the comment. 

The reader shifted himself slightly in his scooped niche and turned over to another 
page. He was just the average kid private, but to me he was as typical as type can 
be. I figured him as a somewhat primitive, highly elemental creature, adaptable and 


| simple-minded; appallingly green yet at this present trade, capable though of becoming 


amazingly competent at it if given experience and a chance; temperamentally gaited 
to do heroic things without any of the theatricalism of planned heroics—in short and in 
, the incarnated youthful spirit of the youthful land which bore him. 
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American and French Officers Watching a German Taube Over Our Lines— 


Above, In the Winter Trenches 


set forth and proved by the absence of any ma- 
nure heaps against the house fronts. In this 
part of the world communal prosperity is meas- 
ured, I think, by the size and richness of the manure heap. It is kept alongside the 
homes and daily it is turned over with spades and tormented with pitchforks, against the 
time when it is carried forth to be spread upon the tiny farm a mile or so away. The rank 
ammoniacal smell of the precious fertilizer which keeps the land rich is the surest infor- 
mation to the nose of the approaching traveler that thrifty folk abide in the hamlet he 
is about entering. 

But this town smelled only of dust and decay and the peculiar odor of rough-cast 
plastering which has been churned by wheels and hoofs and feet into a fine white silt 
like powdered pumice, coating everything and everybody in sight when the weather is 
dry, and when the weather is wet turning into a slick and slimy paste underfoot. 

We came out of a colonel’s billet in a narrow-shouldered old two-story house, my 
companion and I; and crossing the little square we passed through what once upon a 
time had been the front wall of the principal building in the place. The front wall still 
stood and the doorway was unscarred, but both were like parts of stage settings, for 
beyond them was nothing at all save nothingness—messed-about heaps of crumbled 
masonry and broken shards of tiling. From the inner side one might look through the 
doorway, as though it had been a frame for a picture, and see a fine scape beyond of 
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marshland and winding road and mounting hills and pine 
trees growing in isolated groups like the clumpings in a 
gentleman’s park. 

In what had been the garden behind the principal house 
the colonel’s automobile was waiting. We climbed into 
it and rode for upward of a mile along a seamed and rutted 
highway that wound up and over the abbreviated moun- 
tain of which we held one side and the Germans the other. 
For the preceding three days there had been a faint smell of 
spring in the air; now there was a taste of it. One might 
say that spring no longer was coming but had actually 
come. The rushes which grew in low places were showing 
green near their roots and the switchy limbs of the pollard 
willows bore successions of tiny green buds along their 
lengths. Also many birds were about. There were flocks 
of big corbie crows in their prim notarial black. Piebald 
French magpies were flickering along ahead of us, always 
in pairs, and numbers of a small starlinglike bird, very 
much like our field lark in look and habit, whose throat 
is yellowish and tawny without and lined with pure gold 
within, were singing their mating songs. Bursts of amor- 
ous pipings came from every side, and as the male birds 
mounted in the air their breast feathers shone in the clear 
soft afternoon sunshine like patches of burnished copper. 

Undoubtedly spring was at hand—the spring which 
elsewhere, in the more favored parts of this planet, meant 
reawakening life and fecundity, but which here meant only 
opportunity for renewed offensives and for more massacres, 
more suffering, more wastings of life and wealth and of all 
the manifold gifts of Nature. The constant sound of guns 
on ahead of us somewhere made one think of a half- 
dormant giant grunting as he roused. Indeed it was what 
it seemed— War emerging from his hibernation and waking 
up to kill again. But little more than a year ago it had 
been their war; now it was our war too, and the realiza- 
tion of this difference invested the whole thing for us with 
a deeper meaning. No longer were we onlookers but part 
proprietors in the grimmest, ghastliest proceeding that 
ever was since conscious time began. 


In the Wattled Trenches 


E WHIZZED along the road for the better part of a 
mile, part of the time through dips, the contour of 
which kept us hidden from spying eyes in the hostile obser- 
vation pits across the ridge to the eastward, and part of 
the time upon the backbone of this Vosges foothill. These 
latter places were shielded on their dangerous side by 
screens of marsh grasses woven in huge sheets ten feet high 
and swinging between tall poles set at six-yard intervals. 
There were rips and tears in these rude valances to show 
where chance shots from Hunnish guns had registered 
during the preceding few days of desultory artillery fire. 
On the way we passed one full company of French 
infantry coming out of the front line for rest, and one con- 
tingent of our own soldiers. The Frenchmen were sump- 
tered, as French foot soldiers on the move always 
are, with enormous burdens draped upon them, 
back, flank and front; and under the dirt and dust 
their faces wore weary drawn lines. Laden like 
sumpter mules, they went by us at the heavy plod- 
ding gait of their kind, which is so different from 
the swaggering, swinging route step of the Yankee, 
and so different from the brisk clip at which the 
Britisher travels, even in heavy-marching order, 
but which all the same eats up the furlongs mighty 
fast. 

The Americans were grouped on a little green 
breast of sod. At the peak of the small rounded 
elevation was a smaller terrace like a nipple, and 
from this rose one of those stone shrines so com- 
mon in this corner of Europe—a stone base with 
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a rusted iron cross bearing a figure of the Christ above it. 
There were a dozen or more of our boys lying or squatted 
here resting. 

We came to a battalion headquarters, which seemed 
rather a high-sounding name for a collection of thatched 
dugouts under a bank. Here leaving the car we were 
turned over to a young intelligence officer, who agreed to 
pilot us through certain front-line defenses, which our 
people only two days before had taken over from the 
French. But before we started each of us put on his iron 
helmet, which, next only to the derby hat of commerce, is 
the homeliest and the most uncomfortable design ever 
fashioned for wear in connection with the human head; 
and each of us hung upon his breast, like a palmer’s packet, 
his gas mask, inclosed in its square canvas case. 

Single file then the three of us proceeded along a foot- 
path that was dry where the sun had reached it and slimy 
with mud where it had lain in shadow, until we passed 
under an arbor of withered boughs and found ourselves in 
the mouth of the communication trench. It was wide 
enough in some places for two men to pass each other by 
scrouging, and in other places so narrow that a full sized 
man bearing his accouterments could barely wriggle his 
way through. Its sides were formed sometimes of shored 
planking set on end, but more often of withes cunningly 
wattled together. It is wonderful what a smooth fabric a 
French peasant can make with no material save bundles 
of pliant twigs and no tools save his two hands. Countless 
miles of trenches are lined with this osier work. Some of it 
has been there for years, but except where a shell strikes 
it stays put. 

In depth the trench ranged from eight feet to less than 
six. In the deeper places we marched at ease, but in the 
shallow ones we went forward at a crouch, for if we had 
stood erect here our heads would have made fair targets 
for the enemy, who nowhere was more than a mile distant, 
and who generally was very much closer. Sometimes we 
trod on ‘‘duck boards” as the Americans call them, or 
“bath mats” in the Britisher’s vernacular, laid end to end. 
A duck board is fabricated by putting down two scantlings 
parallel and eighteen inches apart and effecting a per- 
manent union between them by means of many cross 
strips of wood securely nailed on, with narrow spaces 
between the strips so that the foothold is securer upon 
these corrugations than it would be on an uninterrupted 
expanse. It somewhat resembles the runway by which 
ducks advance from their duck pond up a steep bank; 
hence one of its names. It looks rather less the other thing 
for which it is named. 

The duck board makes the going easier in miry places 
but it is a treacherous friend. Where it is not firmly 
imbedded fore and aft in the mud the far end of it has an 
unpleasant habit, when you tread with all your weight on 
the near end, of rising up and grievously smiting you as 
you pitch forward on your face. Likewise when you are 
in a hurry it dearly loves to teeter and slip and slosh round. 
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Showing American Built Trenches to a French Military Visitor 


American Troops Watching Suspicious Movements of the Enemy 


However, to date no substitute for it has been found, 
Probably enough duck boards are in use on all the Fronts, 
in trenches and out of them, to make a board walk clear 
across our own continent. Beyond Ypres, where the 
British and Belgians are, I saw miles and miles of them the 
other day. 

Here in Eastern France we sometimes footed it along 
these duck boards, but more often we dragged our feet in 
mud-—sticky, clinging, affectionate yellowish-gray mud— 
which came up to the latchets of our boots and made each 
rod of progress a succession of violent struggles. It was 
through this muck, along the narrow twistywise passage, 
that food and munitions must be carried up to the front 
lines and the wounded must be carried back. Traversing 
it, men, as we saw, speedily became mired to the hair 
roots, and wearied beyond description. Now then, magnify 
and multiply by ten the conditions as we found them on 
this day after nearly a week of fair weather and you begin 
to have a faint and shadowy conception of trench condi- 
tions in the height of the rainy season in midwinter, when 
strong men grow so tired that they drop down and drown 
in the semiliquid streams. 


The Duck:Board Path to Victory 


HE duck board is hard on human shins and human 
patience but it saves life and it saves time, which in 
war very frequently is more valuable than lives. It was 
the duck board, as much as the rifle and the big: gun, 
which enabled the Canadians to win at Passchendaele 
last November. With its aid they laid a wooden pathway 
to victory across one of the most hideous loblollies in the 
flooded quagmires of Flanders. Somebody will yet write 
a tribute to the duck board, which now gets only curses 
and abuse. “a 
We had come almost to the cross trench, meeting few 
soldiers on the way, when a sudden commotion above 
made us squat low and crane our necks. Almost above us’ 
a boche aéroplane was circling about droning like all the 
bees in the world. As we looked the antiaircraft guns, 
concealed all about us, began firing at it. Downyedainty 
pompons of smoke burst out in the heavens below it and 
above it and all about it. a 
As it fled back, seemingly uninjured, out of the danger 
zone I was reminded of the last time before this when I 


had seen such a sight from just such a vantage place. — 


the fall of 1914, and then the sky spy had been a French- 
man and then the guns which chased him away had been | 
German guns. ' 
We went on, and round the next turn encountered half 
a dozen youngsters in khaki, faced with mud stripings, who 
barely had paused in whatever they were doing to watch 
the brief aérial bombardment. New as they were to this 
game they already were accustomed to the sight of air fight- 
ing. Half a dozen times a day or oftener merely by turning - 
their faces upward they might see the hostile raider 
being harried back to his hangar by defending 
cannon or by French planes or by both at once. 
Later that same day we were to see a German 
plane stricken in its flight by a well-placed shot 
from an American battery. We saw how on the 
instant, like a duck shot on the wing, it changed 
from a living, sentient, perfectly controlled mech- 
anism into a disheveled, wounded thing, and how 
it went swirling in crazy disorganized spirals down 
inside its own lines. ce 
For the trip through the cross trenches which 
marked the forward angle of our defenses we were 
joined by a second chaperon in the person of an 
infantry captain—a man of German birth and 
(Continued on Page 49) 


But then the scene had been the plateau before Laon tm 
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E SPOKE 
H German, and 
it took two 


deaths to kill 
Karl Le Barron. 
Of the first distinc- 
tion he was very 
proudin1914. For 
at that time the 
fashion held in cer- 
tain radical circles 
of professing an ex- 
aggerated admira- 
tion for German 
accomplishment in 
government, effi- 
ciency, art. New 
York’s Bohemia, 
clustering on the 
ruins of the once 
ultra-aristocratic 
Washington Square 
district, was per- 
haps the center of 
this sentiment. In 
the adjacent cafés, 
where Karl Le Bar- 
ron hung out from 
six of anevening to, 
like as not, six of a 
‘morning, any flight 
in the face of pub- 
lie opinion was as 
vital as meat and 
drink. And so he 
was one of the very 
first to assume the 
new brand of in- 
dependence. 

After a day spent 
either in bed smok- 
ing innumerable cigarettes and writing at his poetry or in 
dabbling with the special course in English literature which 
he was taking at Columbia he would get on the elevated 
train and consume a pleasant hour in anticipation, riding 
the winding way from Harlem to Eighth Street and plan- 
‘ning, perhaps more or less unconsciously, what particular 
\form of adventure he would seek upon his arrival in The 
Village; what bit of drama he might make his own for the 
vevening. With the budding of pro-Germanism as one’s 
'declaration of independence of all accepted traditions 
Le Barron found he had a wonderful asset with which to 
_make his stand on the question gratifyingly conspicuous; 
he could speak German exceptionally well. His mother, not 
long dead, had been American born, but of a household 
which kept up the old language, and she had passed it on 
to Karl. 

_ Her husband, who left just enough money to enable 
his son to be an unsuccessful poet without actually starv- 
ing to death, had been a true American, New England 
born and bred for six generations. But he had died before 
he made any particular impression on his only child. Thus 
_Le Barron was left without any relatives; a fact for which 
he often publicly thanked God, in true modern style. 
| It was very amusing to watch the visitors to Bohemia— 
the uptown social slummers, as the inhabitants of the 
Quarter named them—stare when he, after a drink or two, 
would begin to stand up for little-understood Germany, as 
he called it. Elbows on the table, his weak blond face 
shining a trifle from the heat in the low-ceilinged res- 
_taurant, he would expound his theories to Amy Levine, 
his sweetheart, and Harold Heurter, the literary man on 
one of the big dailies, and Marcarson—Marcarson, who 
was nobody in particular, just a Villager who painted a 
little; stuff that was too queer to sell. 

“It’s all very well to say that the Germans began the 
war!” Le Barron would declare. ‘“‘I’ll admit that. But 
you cannot help admiring their magnificent efficiency! 
And if one has learned one’s prayers and one’s fairy tales in 
German one cannot help but feel as I do!” 

Then he would expand the theme. Germany was the 
best. governed country in the world. Germany was the 
most thoroughly educated nation. Look at her labor laws! 
Look at her labor housing, the workingmen’s insurance, 
and so on! He asserted freely that there was no poverty, 
as we understand it, inGermany. And Le Barron, who did 
nothing much all day and talked all night, would without 
humor point out that we are a nation of wasters! 
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‘The Time for Hesitating is Over. 


I am Going!’’ 


There were plenty to agree with this criticism; notably 
Esterwile, the anarchist agitator, and Webb, editor of The 
People’s Protest. Amy Levine agreed toa. She agreed 
with everything Le Barron said—because she foved him in 
the rather naively boastful fashion of her group. She held 
his hand openly across the table while they talked, and 
sometimes as it grew late she leaned her head against his 
shoulder, a trifle dizzy with love and cigarette fumes and 
the lack of fresh air. At such an hour Le Barron became 
pleasantly sad. The endurance contest as to who could sit 
up latest fatigued him and depressed his spirit mildly. He 
usually sang a little. . 


“Teh weiss nicht was soll es bedeuten, 
Dass ich so traurig bin.” 


He loved the rich guttural poem, mouthing the words, 
greedy for the feeling of them. For he was a moderately 
good poet himself. The man under whom he was studying 
English literature often told him that the trouble with his 
verse was merely that there were hundreds of other people 
in the country who could do as well. The editors seemed 
to agree with this verdict, for Le Barron had not sold half 
a dozen poems in all. 

The professor of English literature bore the name of 
Arnold, and had been a friend of Le Barron’s mother. 
Once in a while he would come downtown of an evening 
and sit with the aforementioned group. He was an alien to 
the atmosphere-and to the people—excepting perhaps to 
Heurter, the critic, who knew the greater world but 
preferred the lesser one because he shone more brilliantly 
in it. He had often handled reviews of the professor’s 
work. The latter made these excursions to see what 
Le Barron was doing. 

Professor Arnold was perhaps the only person who 
cared whether the boy disintegrated or not; and that 
this was actually happening was not hard to see. Little by 
little the applause elicited by standing upon a table and 
reading a verse of his own aloud to a crowd of half- 
drunken slummers was going to his head. This, together 
with the stares and frowns which his loud pro-German talk 
elicited, became wine to him. Whatever else happened he 
must and would have attention—limelight. 

A few months after the outbreak of the war, when the 
wave of giving Germany her fair due, as the radicals said, 
was at its height, Le Barron suddenly found himself no 
longer conspicuous for his sentiments. The People’s Pro- 
test was publishing cartoons and editorials on the subject. 
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Union Square, that 
Mecca of the agi- 
tator, was full of 
soapbox orators 
mouthing his very 
words. He must 
find something dif- 
ferent. 

Coming down- 
townontheelevated 
he conceived finally 
of a new sensation. 
It began with read- 
ing the extra con- 
cerning the sinking 
of the Lusitania. 
He bought this on 
the elevated news 
stand, and the idea 
was only vaguely in 
the back of his brain 
as he stepped from 
the train. But when 
his entrance into 
the Crimson Dive 
caused nothing but 
faint nods of recog- 
nition here and 
there, and even 
Amy herself gave 
him only a vague 
welcoming wave of 
the hand instead of 
turning up a rap- 
turous face of greet- 
ing, the thought 
upon which he had 
been dwelling sud- 
denly crystallized 
and gave him his 
desired dramatic 
entrance. Very slowly he hung up his hat and coat and 
crossed to the long table at which Heurter, Amy, Marcarson 
and a couple of uptowners were seated. 

“Hello there!” said Heurter. ‘‘How’s the poet, eh?” 
There was always a little sneer in Heurter’s voice when he 
spoke of Le Barron’s poetry. He thought it was rotten 
stuff, and said so quite freely. To-night his slightly veiled 
patronage stung Le Barron’s vanity to the quick. 

“You're late, Karl,’’ said Amy. ‘‘ Almost an hour late. 
We have had our food.” 

“‘T had to be late!” said Le Barron in a deep voice which 
caused even Marcarson, the inert, to look round and the 
two uptowners to prick up their ears. “I had to be late; 
I am going to France!” 

The effect was all that he could have desired. To be 
sure, the fateful words were irrevocably said. But no 
matter. The unsaying of them could be coped with later. 

“You are going to France!” said Amy blankly. “Why 
France?” 

They were all attention now. Le Barron kept upon his 
feet and from his pocket drew the newspaper with the 
Lusitania headlines. He held it at arm’s length with one 
hand and smote it with the other. 

“That is why!’’ he shouted. ‘Because of this outrage 
upon the face of humanity! I thought I could stay neu- 
tral—see both sides—but this is too much! America may 
come in now or she may stay out—but I am going in! If 
there is room for one more American in the French 
Foreign Legion I shall fillthat place. The time for hesitating 
is over. I am going!” 

The uptowners nearly applauded. This was not quite 
the sort of romance which they had come to Bohemia to 
see, but it was good romance all the same. Moreover 
it was a good understandable sort of thing. Of course it 
might as easily have happened in Harlem, though not so 
dramatically. Le Barron’s friends became quite excited 
over him, furnishing him with a most pleasurable thrill. 

Through it all a cooling draft of fear that his statement 
was going to be beastly difficult to live up to, that he had 
sure enough got himself in deep this time, occasionally 
swept his consciousness. But the intoxication of being the 
hero of the moment kept this dread of reality in abeyance; 
it was no more than the drunkard’s occasional qualm 
about the headache of the morrow. 

A little later in the evening Professor Arnold arrived, 
his vague spectacled face peering about for them from the 
doorway. They hauled him to the table, and the excitement 
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of breaking the great news to him was renewed. The pro- 
fessor solemnly ordered a round of drinks, and then shook 
hands with Le Barron, beaming proudly at him. 

“Karl,” said he, ‘I can’t say how happy this makes me. 
You were rather going to pieces here—under the circum- 
stances I may say it frankly. Now I find that you have 
seen it yourself, and are going to clear out and make good. 
You could do so in no finer way, and from my heart I 
apologize for my misjudgment of you.” 

The cold wave grew pretty bad at that moment, but 
when the drinks arrived it passed again, and the evening 
was filled with noise. Then as he finally rose to see Amy 
home, Marcarson, the inert, the typical Greenwich Vil- 
lager, intercepted him and drew him aside. 

“T s-say,’’ said Marcarson, who stuttered a little, “I 
s-say, I’m g-going with you, Le Barron!” 
“‘Going where?” said Le Barron blankly. 
““To F-France,’’ was Marcarson’s quiet reply. 


The next day toward noon Karl Le Barron awoke to the 
vague uneasy memory of what he had done. At first he 
thought it was the alcohol he had drunk which depressed 
him so. Then he gradually became conscious that he had 
let himself in for something or other through his damnable 
weakness for notoriety. And just as he was struggling with 
this unformulated realization Marcarson appeared. 

Marcarson never drank very much. He just sat round 
and listened, sometimes holding the same glass of beer 
for several hours. He had very little money and would 
not accept treats. So it was not strange that Marcarson 
should be up betimes. He at once came to the point, 
bringing back with sickening clearness all that had been 
said. 

“Have you s-seen the p-papers?” asked the visitor. 
“‘L-looks like we are g-going to war now anyway. B-but 
I’m with you about not w-waiting. I’ve been to the 
s-steamship office already. We s-sail a week from to-day, 
and I have p-paid a deposit.”’ 

“How in hell did you get the money?”’ demanded Karl, 
sitting up in bed. 

“‘S-sold my furniture,”’ said Marcarson briefly. 

“But look here, Marc!” cried Le Barron. ‘‘Suppose we 
can’t get passports—suppose I break a leg or something!” 
Marcarson came and leaned across the bed, staring at Le 
Barron with a curious spark in his eyes. It was amazing— 
the lethargic Marcarson. Karl shrank back before the 
look. 

“Are you going or are you a damn liar?” asked Mar- 
carson very quietly and without stammering at all. 

“Of course I’m go- 
ing!”’ replied Le Bar- 
rontestily. ‘“‘ButI’ve 
got a peach of a head- 
ache; get out of this, 
won’t you? I want to 
writea poem. I’ll see 
you later, at the Crim- 
son Dive.” 

Marcarson’s eyes 
did not move from 
him for a full minute 
longer, and Le Barron 
began to feel as if a 
sort of old man of the 
sea of his own creating 
were fastening upon 
him. Marecarson was 
going to hold him to 
this, there was no 
doubt about it. 

“Perhaps I’d better 
s-see to things for 
b-both of us,’’ said 
Marcarson. “‘G-give 
me what money you 
have, and I’ll Llook 
after getting ready in 
time.” 

With a supreme 
effort Le Barron pulled 
himself together. 

“That’s good of 
you, old man!”’ said 
he. “If you’ve really 
sold out already you 
might do the same for 
me. I want to see 
Amy, you understand! 
And get my manu- 
scripts together.” 

When Marcarson 
left he was immedi- 
ately alone with a hid- 
eous nightmare. He 
had no wish and no 
intention of going to 
France. Absolutely 
nothing within him 
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called for the vengeance which his lips had framed. Every 
fiber of him revolted at the idea. Fighting was terrible— 
awful beyond everything else inthe world! Heshrank from 
the very word with loathing. Even as a boy he had never 
fought, and of later years he had gone so far as to make a 
brag of this among his newer friends. The People’s Pro- 
test had published a poem of his on nonresistance, with an 
editorial note that not fighting had been even a boyhood 
principle with the author! And now what was he pledged 
to?. At once the obsession to get out of it—somehow, any- 
how—seized upon him. He could not, would not go! 
Fear and dislike of the adventure upon which he had so 
precipitantly and absurdly launched himself grew steadily. 
He even thought of doing himself physical injury; but 
even for that he had not the courage. He was a fake, a 
fake, he kept grimly telling himself. This was not the first 
time that his tongue had made an ass of him; his tongue 
and his insatiable desire for fame—fame of any kind. He 
could not wait for his work to bring him this, because in 
the end his poems might not prove able to do so; and now 
it was too late. He could never be a literary success 
because they would get him out on that hell of a battle- 
field, and that would be the finish. No! By heaven, he 
would escape, somehow! 

But the only simple way out—the brief confession that 
he had changed his mind—was not to be considered. That 
would mean giving up everything—his friends, Webb, the 
professor, Amy—Amy! He would go and see her. He 
would go and see her, and at length he would ask her to 
marry him! Always this had been in the back of his mind, 
despite their declared radical views about marriage. And 
now that he was—or would soon be—a soldier facing 
eternity it would be good to feel that he really had her, 
before he went. Besides it was a singularly appropriate 
moment for such a love scene. He dressed himself with 
care and started downtown. 

But though he had made out a program that a week ago 
would have run like a stimulating drug to the very ends 
of his being, somehow he could not keep his attention on 
even so important a thing as the purpose of his errand. 
The elevated train swayed and rumbled and obsessed him 
with its rhythm. At the same time horrid pictures kept 
coming to his mind—visions of himself blinded, of the loss 
of an arm or leg; worse things—blown to bits or lying 
dead in the desolation of No Man’s Land. He turned cold 
at the thought, and Amy was forgotten. He closed his 
eyes. 

“‘T shall be dead in all my splendid youth,” he thought, 
in rhythm with the wheels beneath him. Then he opened 


“You're Bloomin’ Weli Captured, You Are!”’ 
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his eyes and considered the sentence. ‘‘Youth!”? he 
thought. “Truth; ruth.’’ Then ridiculously: ‘Ver- 
muth!” All at once the lines came tumbling through his 
brain—a splendid clean-cut poem, the jogging of the trai 

beating out the meter: - 


I shall be dead in all my splendid youth, 
For thy dear sake, O France, and for the Truth. 


Hastily he searched his pockets, impatient for pencil and 
paper, and wrote it down. Toward the last he could 
actually see his dead young face “‘seeing a world made free, 
although turned sightless to the war-searred moon!” He 
felt infinitely sorry for his dead self, but mixed with his 
depression was that exquisite ease which comes to the 
creative artist when a good idea has been quickly erystal- 
lized and caught up on paper. No soldier in the very 
trenches could have done a more convincing bit of im-— 
agery, he decided. And thinking this he did not date it, as _ 
he usually did each verse as it was written. Sometime later, | 
at a more appropriate moment, he would bring it out. But 
not until he had his uniform. He almost missed his 
station, such was the haze its making left upon him. | 

Amy received him in the studio where she made her _ 
batiks—strange ill-dyed materials which passed for art. 
She was a dear little soul really, for all her shorn hair and 
innumerable cigarettes; and had a nice mother out in © 
Illinois, to whom she wrote regularly twice a week about — 
the Free Life, the Cosmic Urge, and the stupidity of the | 
New York public, who could not appreciate Art when it 
was offered them upon a tray. To which her mother 
replied with advice about wearing her rubbers and getting 
plenty of sleep, and how her dog missed her, and inclosing 
a small money order scrimped from the housekeeping 
allowance. All of which fostered a sneaking desire in Amy 
for a regular home of her own with a tiled bathroom anda | 
regular bedroom with place to keep nice regular clothes, . 
and a nice dependable husband to pay the rent. But she 
virtuously suppressed all this for the sake of her ch 
career. 

And she did like Karl. To Le Barron she was a most 
satisfactory co-star in the romantic drama of his existen e, 
Her exotic appearance had instantly attracted him, and © 
never once had she failed to respond with quick intuition 
to the little scenes that he inaugurated. Nor did she fail 
him now. When he found himself asking if she could 
pledge her future to a man who was going out to face 


took her thin little batik-clad figure in his arms. It was _ 
wonderful to hold her so! He would get hold of Marcarson 
and the others and 


“Shall I see you 
later this evening?” 
she asked, clinging to | 
him. e 

“Yes,” said - 
“Twill come backand | 
we can have the eve- ~ 
ning to ourselves!” — 

But he didn’t come 
back. Marcarson met 
him as promised at — 
the Crimson Dive and 
received Le Barro 
latest sensation with 
equanimity. Yes, he 
would be glad to 
arrange for the wed- 
ding and act as 
man. As for their 
sailing, that was 
tled. Itwasa marve 
the way the hitherto t 
inert creature too 
hold of things! At 
first hearing of the 
completed arrange- 
ments for France all 
the warmth which 
Amy’s adoration 
left upon him faded 
away, leaving again 
the old obsession to 
escape. But some of 
the rest of the cro 


The People’s Pro 
staff; and all at 


ye Barron was in a more conspicuous position than he had 
sver before held. : 
' Somehow Marcarson did not seem to count. He was as 
jyuiet as ever and said nothing of his intentions, but 
yresently Karl found himself with an enthusiastic audience, 
talking to them of the wrongs of France, of the outrage 
‘pon America’s neutrality—and of his forthcoming mar- 
viage. Drinks were ordered; the time sped away imper- 
_ veptibly. He talked and talked, with Marcarson quietly 
it his elbow. There were more drinks. Almost he was 
sempted to show these appreciative folks his new poem, 
yut just in time he remembered its exact nature, and that 
1 uniform must go 
vith it. By twelve 
»)’elock he was very 
drunk indeed; but 
_ somehow or other 
ie managed to get 
iome with Marcar- 
‘on’s help. It was 
not until his head 
‘ouched the pillow 
shat heremembered 

Amy. 

_ Next morning he 
yas awakened to 
_ the double torture 

»fremembrance and 

sick headache by 
she ringing of the 
_elephone bell. It 
was Amy. 

“Tt was so unlike 
you, Karl!” she said. 
_ ‘I was very much 
|worried. What hap- 
oened?”’ 

' He thought as 
sapidly as his sick 
‘rain would allow. 
» “You'll think me 
fa fool,’’ he said 
shakily, ‘‘butI went 
1p to the cathedral 
and sat there in the 
‘dimness, thinking of 
you. I seemed to 
ose all sense of time, 
and when I came to 
‘myself it was very 
late. I am sorry 
‘that you worried.” 
“Don’t be sorry, 
dear,” her hushed 
\voice came over the 
wire. ‘‘Don’t be 
‘sorry—because that 
‘isso very beautiful. 
‘Tshall never, never 
forget it!” 

| They were married that afternoon, and the following Sat- 
‘urday Le Barron and Marcarson actually sailed for France. 


The terrible period of watchful waiting had set in for 
‘America and there was an excitement in the air which 
heightened the drama of their going. They were not the 
‘only men aboard the Carolina bound upon the same 


‘these pleasantly, Le Barron did not. Somehow he felt 
vaguely unwelcome among them, and his instinct for 
dramatic attion being restrained his mind turned inward, 
‘fumbling for a way of escape. The closer he came to the 
‘reality of war the stronger grew his terror of it and his 
‘determination not to participate in it at any cost. Still 
‘greater than this remained his vanity, which held him 
‘outwardly to what he had undertaken. 

' For the moment he was facing an added complication: 
He had said that he had been abroad and he had lied when 
‘he said it. The statement had been made a long time 
before the undertaking of the present project. In New 
-York’s Latin Quarter it was a mark of distinction to have 
lived in the Latin Quarter of Paris. Everyone who had 
‘spent even a day in the French capital made the most of 
‘the fact. Those who had never been there evaded the 
confession, and usually allowed their familiarity with 
“that dear Paris” to be inferred. Some, among them Le 
Barron, were actually untruthful about it, when sure no 
one was about to contradict them. A few said nothing. 
‘Among these last was Marcarson. But it now developed 
‘that Marcarson was a bona fide student of the Beaux 
Arts, and knew exactly where to go and what to do upon 
their arrival. He had even referred to their prospective 
lodgings—a place in some Rue De Something—and Le 
Barron had had the very devil of a time concealing his own 
ignorance. He had a sense, however, that Marcarson was 
aware of his fraud, for Marcarson had often been present 
‘when Le Barron talked of Paris. The thing hung like an 
uneasy cloud between them. 


errand. But while Marcarson in his quiet way fell in with 


All the way over, and into the heart of the capital, into 
the very lodgings in that street with the unpronounceable 
name, the feeling grew upon Le Barron that Marcarson by 
sheer will power was seeing to it that there should be no 
backing down. It was asif he held an invisible hand upon 
Le Barron’s shoulder, shoving him gently but steadily, 
relentlessly toward the trenches and gaping horrors. Mar- 
carson might as well have said ‘‘ You have promised to do 
this thing for humanity, and you are going to do it.” 

As a matter of fact Marcarson said nothing at all, 
voiced not even the smallest doubt as to the whole- 
heartedness of Le Barron’s intent. Indeed, this was his 


Now and Again a Flare Was Set Off, and it Was by the Light of One of These That He Presently Discovered His Neighbor 


method of securing its finality, if method he had. And as 
the conviction grew in Karl’s mind that this steady watch- 
ing did exist a hatred for his companion gradually accu- 
mulated in his heart. It seemed-to him that Marcarson’s 
role of Nemesis would soon become intolerable. Some- 
times he could have cried aloud under the torture of it. 
But nothing tangible ever offered on which to split. It was 
certain that Marcarson was taking care of this, as well. 

He managed their progress wonderfully; his fluent 
French and his real knowledge of the place, together with 
his looking-up of several old friends—American artists 
now in the French service—expedited matters enormously. 
It was not long before both he and Karl were wearing the 
uniform of the Foreign Legion. And then followed a 
period of waiting round just outside of Paris that was 
incredibly trying. To be sure, Le Barron had spurts of 
enjoying his heroic situation, but he spoke no French, and 
thus possible audiences were for the greater part cut off 
from him. The uniform he wore was a constant reminder 
of what awaited him—a future soon to materialize, for 
short work was made of preliminary training by the 
French in those days of madly pressing need for men. 
Over and over in his lonely hours Le Barron would turn 
to plans for getting out of it all. Then in despair he would 
plunge into such dissipation as he could seize upon, Mar- 
carson always close upon his heels. The desire to write had 
left him utterly. The one thing that now mattered was to 
escape going to the Front. 

At last came their call. They were to be turned into the 
unknown. Twelve hours’ notice was given, and Marcarson 
suggested Paris and the arrangement of a few final affairs. 
It was only then that Le Barron thought of his poems. He 
had carried the manuscripts with him from home, and now 
he gave them to Marcarson in solemn charge. 

“They are about all I have to leave,” said he, “and if 
anything happens to me I want you to look after them, 
and after Amy. You and she always said they were good. 
Perhaps some day the world will agree!” 
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He laughed a little bitterly as he said it, but rather to 
his surprise Marcarson took the matter seriously. 

“Tt’s a real t-trust,” said he. ‘‘We’ll l-leave them in a 
s-safe deposit. You can depend on m-me.” 


This was the last real friendly touch with Marcarson, 
because after they got out there, where grim reality stared 
them in the face, the cold horror which had its beginnings 
in that first uneasy moment at the Crimson Dive when’ 
the announcement that he was going to France had left 
his lips possessed Le Barron utterly. He became a mono- 
maniac, thinking only of how to escape the unescapable. 
Outwardly he gave 
only the impression 
of a morose unap- 
proachable man 
grimly hanging on 
at something he dis- 
liked. Yet little as 
the rest of the men 
in his battalion 
might feel it, be- 
tween him and 
Marcarson the an- 
tagonism had thick- 
ened. The soft 
pressure of Marcar- 
son’s will had grown 
until it was like the 
closing tentacle of 
an octopus, or a boa 
constrictor, sicken- 
ingly, softly strong. 
Soon they were go- 
ing to be sent over 
the top, and word- 
less but with a new 
grim line in the cor- 
ners of his mouth 
Marcarson was go- 
ing to see to it that 
Le Barron went like 
aman. Ithadcome 
tothat. Marcarson 
knew that he was 
afraid and would not 
permit it. And then 
finally, somewhere 
along the Western 
Front, their hour 
came. 

It was night. 
There is no need to 
describe the scene. 
To Le Barron it was 
hell incarnate, 
though he felt rather 
than saw his sur- 
roundings. Indeed 
all that he was ac- 
tually conscious of seeing was the radium watch on the wrist 
of the man next him. To his overwrought imagination it 
seemed that he could hear the thing ticking. A monstrous 
enlargement of everything appeared to be taking place— 
the size of the watch dial, of the man’s hand, of his helmet, 
of the distance up the ladder, rung to rung; and his own 
sense of personal importance grew at the same time, his 
ego finally enveloping and engulfing everything. He was 
going to die, to die, to die, and that was the only thing in 
the world that mattered. 

Some part of his consciousness that worked automatically 
must have escaped from his colossal selfishness long enough 
for him to hear the order given. For apparently without 
his own volition he found himself going up and over, and 
then running across broken land—a puny, unguarded unit 
in a mighty flood. And as his body moved his very soul 
held back, crying to him “Get out of this! Get out of 
this!”” He even said it aloud. And then suddenly he could 
go no farther. He had not been hit, he had not been stopped, 
but the coward soul of him simply refused to move his 
body farther. With a scream of sheer despair he threw up 
both arms and fell flat upon his face. 

Like a torrent, strange men rushed over him. At inter- 
vals his mind went perfectly blank. Once a man’s heel 
ground the fleshy portion of his thigh, but he hardly felt 
it, lapsing back into coma immediately after the first 
onslaught of pain. : 

Then after an indeterminable period there was compara- 
tive silence, through which sanity began to creep back to 
him. The charge of which he was supposed to have been a 
part had passed beyond somewhere, though whether the 
Germans had been swept back or the reverse he had 
absolutely no idea. He had no notion, even, in which 
direction the German lines lay or how far he had run before 
throwing up his hands in that fear-driven gesture. He 
could only discern that it was night, though whether still 
the night of the surprise attack or a following one he could 

(Continued on Page 110) 
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ESS than a year 
ib after the United 
States declared 
war on the military 
hierarchy of Ger- 
many the body of 
the Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz was found 
floating in a canal on 
his old feudal estate. 
The fact that Grand 
Duke Adolf Fried- 
rich the Sixth had 
taken his own life 
was not of so great 
and general impor- 
tance as was the ad- 
ditional fact that he 
left no direct issue. 
The royal line which 
for many scores of 
years had ruled this 
little Northern Ger- 
man state was ex- 
tinct except for a 
distant relative liv- 
ing in Russia, who, 
because of the war 
and his service in the 
army of the former 
Czar, could not be 
called to the throne. 
Had it not been 
for the war this Rus- 
sianized German 
Grand Duke would 
have been crowned 
as the ruler of the 
Grand Duchy of 
Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, for that was 
the ancient peace- 
time custom. The 
fact, however, that 
this German of royal 
blood had taken arms 
against the Father- 
land precluded the 
possibility of his re- 
turn, at least during 
the war. 

After the funeral 
of the melancholy 
Grand Duke, who 
drowned himself be- 
cause a German prin- 
cess with whom he was in love did not rank high enough to 
marry a grand duke, and after the German and Austrian 
kaisers had ordered ten days’ mourning in all courts of 
the two monarchies, Grand Duke Friedrich Franz of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, the neighbor of the dead ruler, 
published a proclamation in which he stated that, as a 
distant relative of the ruling house of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
he had taken over the administration of the state. 


A Medieval Proclamation 


dle proclamation was duly signed and posted in true 
feudal fashion, for even in time of war the ancient cus- 
tom of a great house of German rulers could not and should 
not be broken! Everything was done asit had been centuries 
ago when there were no direct descendants of a deceased 
prince. Except for the signature, the proclamation of 1918 
might have been an original of the year 1518, or 1218, or 
even centuries before that. 

One paragraph especially which stamped the proclama- 
tion with this characteristic read as follows: 

“In which We Graciously give Notice to all Subjects 
that the Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg-Strelitz will be 
administered by Us; to Officials and Vassals of Whatever 
Rank and Station they may be, that You serve the 
Administrator in inviolable Faith and unresisting Obe- 
dience and act at all Times as is fitting for true Subjects 
and Servants to act towards the Rulers of the Land.” 

This astonishing document was written and signed by 
a ruling grand duke of Germany on February 27, 1918. 
Throughout the proclamation the people, the inhabitants 
of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, are referred to as ‘‘servants’’ 
and ‘‘vassals.”” After more than three years of war with 
three-fourths of the world it is still possible for a German 
ruler to address the people as “‘vassals.”’ 


Making Americans—The Little Red and Black Schoolhouse 


The reason the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
could make this feudal announcement is evident: The 
German War Party has been successful in the east and in 
the Balkans. Its unlimited power extends over millions of 
people in twelve nations: Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Turkey, Rumania, Serbia, Belgium, Northern 
France, Poland, the Ukraine and the Baltic Provinces. 
This party has the power to do as it desires, and Grand 
Duke Friedrich Franz, being a ruler of a German state, has 
unlimited authority within his little realm. A link in the 
iron chain feels the strength of the whole. 

With this state of affairs existing in Germany is it 
possible or even probable that there will be a “league of 
free nations” after the war? 

This question may be asked in all seriousness because 
to-day, more than at any other time during the war, the 
world is fighting for a democratic peace, for national 
liberty and for a league of nations to keep the peace of the 
future among all civilized peoples. 

Because it seems universally recognized in Europe that 
any international organization after this war, to be success- 
ful, should include Germany, if not the other nations of the 
Central Powers, I shall try to explain in this article the 
attitude of the present German Government. To-day this 
government is nothing more nor less than a board of five 
men which has triumphed in the east and expects a break 
in the west to end the war. As the war situation stands 
to-day the whole world is faced by what this government 
believes is a German victory, and the world is further from 
a universal-peace organization than at any other time 
during the war, because Germany, by her military successes, 
is creating a league of Continental nations to oppose a 
league of free nations as suggested by President Wilson. 

To understand Germany’s attitude and to comprehend 
the necessity for political unity among the Allies and the 
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United States, the, 
Germany of 1913) 
must be contrasted’ 
with that nation of 
to-day. In time of 
peace Germany is) 
ruled by the Kaiser, 
who is the nation’s 
chief executive. Laws 
are drawn up and 
passed by the Bun- 
desrat, an exclusive 
organization of the 
representatives of 
the rulers of the indi- 
vidual states. This 
body in turn is con- 
trolled by the Kaiser 
because through his 
representatives he 
has the power to 
veto any measure’ 
brought before that 
body. The third! 
element in the peace- 
time political struc-| 
ture of Germany is 
the Reichstag, the 
powerless ‘debating 
society,’ which 
simply ratifies what 
the Bundesrat 
proposes. 

In time of war this 
is completely 
changed. As soon as 
hostilities are pro- 
claimed the Imperial — 
General Staff be-| 
comes the supreme 
power in war. Ger- 
many is placed under — 
martial law and 
everything, fromfood 
and commerce to life’ 
and death, submitsto! 
the discipline of the — 
army. 

One would think — 
from this brief ex- 
planation that the 
German Government 
to-day was nothing 
more nor less than 
the Great General — 
Staff. This was true 
at the beginning, but 
it is not now. Fighting has transformed Germany from 
a belligerent nation under the control of the army to a 
gigantic trust, controlled and dominated by five men, who 
form an unofficial board of directors. This board has 


‘absolute authority in war, politics and business. 


The Five Masters of Germany 


HE five men belonging to this board to-day are: The 
Kaiser; Field Marshal von Hindenburg; General Luden- 

dorff; Grand Admiral von Tirpitz; Field Marshal von 
Mackensen. ; 

The Kaiser, who is given complete power by the German — 
constitution to make war and peace, who is the executive 
head of the government, is in effect the executive at the 
head of the board. ae | 

Von Hindenburg, the chief of the General Staff, who 
complete authority over the armies and navies of th 
Central Powers, is the director of the military and nava 
affairs of the board. 

Ludendorff, the First Quartermaster General, who 
complete power over all German industries and who isi 
effect the dictator of labor, is the business director of th 
board. 

Von Tirpitz, former Secretary of the Imperial Navy, 2: 
founder of the Fatherland Annexation Party and as th 
chief agitator for the war industries, the bankers, th 
conservatives and the nobility, is the Imperial propagan 
dist who prepares the public for the decisions which thi 
board makes in all political and commercial affairs. 

Von Mackensen, one of the Kaiser’s oldest and mos 
intimate friends, who is commander in chief of the Bulga 
rian and Turkish armies and of the German forces in th¢ 
countries, dominates the Balkans and Turkey and is th 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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' stood with empty hands. 
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groups of German soldiers moved about freely, chat- 

tered and laughed without the least restraint on their 
voices. Some of them emerged from or disappeared into 
dugouts in the base of the parapet, but the majority of the 
inhabitants of the trench had evidently abandoned their 
eave dwellings for the primitive lean-to shelters—a sheet 
of corrugated iron or a few boards which partially roofed 
the trench here and there. More complete protection was 
superfluous in this Russian summer. 

Under them men divested of accouterment sat watching 
the cooking pots on fires which smoked with impunity into 
the clear sky. No sound of gun or rifle disturbed the 
evening stillness. Only the sentries standing on the fire 
step at long intervals from each other, in a languid obser- 
vation of a landscape invisible from the bottom of the 
trench, were evidence that this was the front line, that an 
enemy was in proximity. 

A soldier with a packet of letters in his hand approached 
a group which had plenished its mess tins ffom the cooking 
pot and with Teutonic avidity was severally intent upon 
the serious business of food. The half dozen faces looked 
up in a sudden transformation to eager intelligence. 

“The post!” 

One of the men sprang up and hurried toward the soldier. 

“Ts there one for me?’’ His tone was so plaintively 


|: WAS blue twilight in the wide sandy trench. Little 


| anxious that the rest of the group burst into laughter. 


“Hi, Salzmann! You’ll know soon enough that the 
Schiitzchen has thrown you over!”’ “‘He’s afraid someone 
has told her about him!” ‘‘That’s what going home on 
leave does for you, Salzmann! You get caught by a girl, 
and then no more peace of mind!” ‘Don’t give him his 
letters until the last, Mayer!”’ 

Ribald variations upon the theme of the foolishly 
enamored followed in a rivalry of coarse soldatesque wit, 
each trying to think of some more comic 
allusion than his neighbor. Salzmann, a 
blond, simple-faced young man, whose 
eyes were wide in a permanent expres- 
sion of alarm, was the habitual butt of 
his squad; his betrothal when last on 
leave was a novel and still unexhausted 
source of mocking gayety. He hurried 
now at the side of the approaching post- 
man, imploring a sight of the letters, 
which was grinningly refused. 

“One for you, Mendell!” said the 
soldier, sorting out his packet. ‘‘Two 
for you, Schmidt! Here, Griinbaum!”’ 
He pushed the eagerly clutching Salz- 
mann to one side. ‘‘Wait!’’ he said 
roughly. ‘Here, Biirger! Weissen- 
bach!” He distributed the letters; 


“None for me!” cried Salzmann in 
such forlorn disappointment that his 
comrades laughed again. 
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“For you?’’ said the postman, as if trying to remember. 
His face was perfectly serious, his wink of intelligence to 
the others almost imperceptible. They rocked in their 
mirth. ‘“‘Yes—I think there was one for you. I must have 
lost it.” ’ 

“Give it me! Give it me!’’ cried Salzmann almost tear- 
fully, like a child whose plaything is withheld by a teasing 
senior. : 

The soldier made a show of going through his pockets. 

“T certainly -had it,” he said. ‘‘No; nothing here.’ 
Pocket after pocket was examined. He came to the last. 
“Ah! Is this it?”’ He produced a letter. “Johann Salz- 
mann? Yes; this must be yours!” 

Salzmann snatched it from him with an angry curse, 
which added to the merriment of his comrades. 

There was a silence while the group perused their corre- 
spondence. Salzmann left the circle to seat himself upon a 
balk of timber where he could read his precious letter in 
quiet. 

“Lieber Johann,” it ran, ‘‘I am shame-red to write you 
this letter.’’ The soldier’s eyes opened a shade wider, his 
jaw dropped at this inauspicious beginning. He read on, 
tortured by apprehension. ‘“‘The Léwenwirt’s* Franz is 
back in the village and is no more a soldier. Since he lost 
his right arm they let him go. The Léwenwirt and my 
father have been laying their heads together and they want 
me to marry Franz. The Liéwenwirt wants to hand over 
the inn to Franz and me. Lieber Johann, I do not want to 
do this, for Franz has only one arm and cannot even dress 
himself properly, but he has the Iron Cross and everybody 
says he is a hero. My father says I ought to be proud to 
marry him, for, except the Schédfer’s Reinhart, Franz is the 
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*Léwenwirt—the keeper of the Lion Inn. The innkeeper is a person of much 
importance in German village communities. He is never referred to by his own name, 
but always ag the keeper of such and such a house—the Léwenwirt, the Sonnenwirt, 
and so on, 
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only man alive of the village who has the Iron Cross. 
Father says he cannot understand why you, who have been 
at the Front so long, have not won the Iron Cross.”’ 

Salzmann’s expression changed slightly as he recalled the 
dour old miller, who had himself been decorated in the 
war of 1870. 

“The parson preached a sermon last Sunday when 
Franz came back to the village and he said that the Iron 
Cross was the symbol of the iron but modest bravery of the 
German people, and that every German soldier ought to 
have one. My father was there and he said afterward that 
every German soldier who had just done his duty had got 
one; that it was not like the days of 1870, when you had to 
do something fine to win it, and that it was a disgrace not 
to have one, and that he would not marry his daughter to a 
man who had been all through the war and was not dec- 
orated. So, lieber Johann, you must win the Iron Cross 
quickly, because they say the war is going to end, and my 
father will marry me to Franz almost at once.” 

“Ach! Ungliicklicher!’”’ exclaimed Salzmann in a tone 
of heartfelt self-commiseration. Long humbled as he had 
been by the scorn of his quick-witted comrades he was 
intelligent enough to appreciate his betrothed’s naive 
recommendation as a bitter irony. 

The Iron Cross! He had no illusions as to his own mili- 
tary virtues; was, in fact, emphatically certain that nothing 
would induce him to risk his skin beyond the common 
everyday perils he could not escape. In battle his one 
thought was to get into a place of safety as soon as possible. 
No one looked for deeds of valor from him; least of all, 
himself. He was forced on by an even greater fear than 
that which he stumbled to encounter—the fear of his of- 
ficer’s pistol, of certain death if he wavered. As for award- 
ing him the Iron Cross, the entire battalion would have 
shouted with laughter at the mere suggestion. He was 
only too acutely aware of it. The pitiful 
swagger with which he bragged of his 
ability to look after himself was the last 
cloak he could wrap about his ragged 
self-esteem. 

If the miller’s Gretel could be won 
only by the Iron Cross, then his suit 
was hopeless. And it was such a splen- 
did mill! How often had he visualized 
himself as the flour-dusty proprietor— 
forsurely Gretel would inherit—smoking 
the long pipe of worthy contentment on 
the little bench which overlooked the 
dripping water wheel, indefatigable in 
grinding out wealth for him! Gretel 
was pretty, too, and her simple-minded 
pride in her soldier lover had been par- 
ticularly precious to him. He sighed 
heavily as he renounced all this. The 
Iron Cross! He cursed bitterly and 
comprehensively. 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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HAT’S in a name?” 
It was a woman whoasked 
that question, and if 


Romeo had been more of a fight- 
ing man he could have answered 
it. Enrico Mustolini was never 
heard of outside the Eighth Ward, 
but as Iron Mush Murphy he took 
the whole town by storm. Let us 
examine into this matter of names. 

It is well known that the follow- 
ers of three professions, operating 
mostly after dark, often forsake 
their baptismal appellations. 
From time immemorial actors, safe 
blowers and boxers, moved by vary- 
ing impulses, have sought the shelter 
of the alias. Thus Michael Donohoe 
becomes “‘Richard Montclair’; Bill 
Jones blossoms, not too openly, as 
“Frisco Red’’; and Isidore Finkel- 
stein chooses the nom de guerre of 
“Battling Clancy.” 

To tell the truth about the matter, 
Enrico Mustolini had never given any 
thought to the question of an assumed 
name. In the barns and back alleys 
where most of his unremunerated 
fighting had been done the prelimi- 
naries had not included an introduc- 
tion of the principals. If it had been 
necessary to address Enrico at all, 
“Wop” had sufficed. The mothers 
of defeated gladiators frequently 
mentioned him to the police as 
“the tough one of them dago kids.” 

Beyond argument Enrico Mus- 
tolini was tough. He wasa product 
of the toughest school in town, 
the streets and alleys of the 
Kighth Ward. Giacomo Mus- 
tolini, head of the family, 
owned a junk shop and left his 
wife in charge of it while he 
scoured the outlying portions 
of the city for rags, bottles and 
sacks. The two sons, En- 
rico and Antonio, ranwild 
as razorbacks from the 
time they could walk. 

Enrico, or Henry, as 
he preferred to call, him- 
self, wasaswarthy youth, . 
set solidly on a pair of 
stocky legs, and in his 
sturdy body there lived 
again the soul of some 
swashbuckling ancestor. 
Henry loved a quarrel, 
and fought for the fun of 
the thing. Tony, .eight- 
een months his junior, 
was slender of build, 
dreamy of eye, and had 
never shown any liking 
for street brawls. He was 
a better runner than 
fighter, but when cor- 
nered he gave battle with 
the savage fury of a 
frightened cat. 

If Henry regretted this 
softness in his brother’s 
character he said nothing 
about it. Since his tenth 
year he had done most of 
the fighting for the Mus- 
tolinifamily, and the gen- 
eral average was nothing 
to blush for, even in the 
Eighth Ward, where 
fighting averages ran 
high. 

Because it is human 
nature to admire in others 


the qualities that we lack, Tony 
boasted that nobody could make his 
brother’s nose bleed, and Henry glo- 
ried in Tony’s cleverness and the fact 
that he could “‘read newspapers, and 
everything, in wop and American.” 

Henry was not even clever at his 
specialty. Head downand arms work- 
ing like brown pistons he went joyfully 
into action. The science of attack was 
a closed book to Henry; and as for defense, such 
a thing had never entered into his calculations. 
He offered an open and seemingly indestructible 
countenance to his enemies, and while they tried 

to break his nose or close his beady eyes he’‘wore 

them down with a terrific rib bombardment 
which none but the extremely fit could endure 
for long. 

“No use hittin’ that wop in the face,” said 
the Kighth Ward warriors. “Might just as well 
pound a fire hydrant. What’s he made of, 
anyway?” 

Such notable talent for trouble cannot be 
concealed. Henry Mustolini learned, no matter 
how, that preliminary boxers made a great deal 

of money—sometimes as much as twenty dollars a 
night, just for a little fighting—and he set about to 
prove if these things were true. 

With the faithful Tony at his heels he haunted 
the pavilion where the weekly boxing matches took 
place, and his great chance came when a pork- 
and-beaner defaulted at the last minute, leaving a 
gap in the program. 

“Want to go on, kid? All right, hop into these 
trunks and I’ll hustle you a pair of shoes.” 

“Well, what does he get?” demanded Tony, 
even then showing faint glimmerings of the man- 
agerial instinct. 

“Ten if he wins, five if he loses. Hurry up, now!” 

A few moments later the terror of the Eighth 
Ward found himself inside the ropes and blinking 
down at a sea of curious and expect- 
ant faces. 

Henry was not exactly frightened, 
but Tony, who had followed him 
into the ring, seemed to be having a 
nervous chill. 

“¥Fi-five dollars ain’t so m-much,”’ 
murmured Tony through chattering 
teeth; ‘‘and that other guy is b-big as 
a house.” 

“Forgetit!’’ ordered Henry crisply. 
“T’ll tear the belly outa him. And 
how can he hurt me—with them pil- 
lows on his hands?” 

At this juncture a lordly individual 
bent over Henry and in a hoarse and 
highly flavored whisper demanded to 
know his name. That was the time 
for the alias, but no such thought 
entered Henry’s head. He answered 
truly; and Foghorn Finnegan was 
very much surprised, 

“Henry — what? Come 
again wit’ that, kid!” 

“Mustolini—Henry Mus- 
tolini.” 

Now, as a general thing 
professional announcers are 

long on noise, short 
on memory, and wit- 
less as a megaphone. 
Foghorn Finnegan 
was no exception to 
therule. He offered 
himself a muttered 


Henry Was Not Gone, but Henry Was Gsing 


rehearsal, gave up in disgust, seized Henry firmly by the 
elbow, dragged him to the middle of the ring and held up 
one hand. When silence came Foghorn shattered it with 
his heavy roar: 

“Kid Musty, gen’elmen! Kid Musty! One hunnerd ang 
thirty-three pounds!” 

That night as the Mustolini brothers walked hom me, 
keeping time to the clinking of ten silver dollars in Henry’s 
pocket, they spoke of Finnegan’s error. 

“That big bum got your name wrong,” con 
Tony. . 

“T don’t care,” said the fighting man. “I got the 
dough—and one name is as good as another.” 

In this Henry was wrong. Kid Musty fought thea 
times, but roused no great enthusiasm on the part of the 
public. It was T-Bone Riley, patron of the arts and friend 
of all the pork-and-beaners, who suggested an alias more 
in keeping with Henry’s peculiar gift for assimilating pun- | 
ishment. 4 

“Kid Musty! That’s no name for a fighter. What y 
want is something that’ll hit ’em right in the eye when 4 
see it in the papers; something that tells what kind of a 
bird you are. Now you'll never be clever, but you’ve got 

7em all cheated at one thing: You can let a man wea 
himself out hitting you in the mush. 

Must be made of iron. By 

golly! I’vegotit! Iron Mush! How’ s 

that for a name?” 

“Tron Mush Mustolini?” suggested 
Henry, hopefully. 

“Naw! Iron Mush Murphy! 

Take a regular fighting name while 
you’re taking one!” 


Iron! There seems to be something 
enduring in the very sound of the 
word. Linked with a name ora title, 
the effect is irresistible. The Iron 
Duke, the Iron Chancellor, Iron Man 
McGinnity—these are names which 
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public faney; it had in it the element of distinctive noy- 
elty. More than all else it was descriptive. As T-Bone 
Riley said, it meant something. Perhaps it should be 
explained that, in the patois of the profession, to mention a 
man’s mush is to mention his face. Similarly, the no 
becomes a beezer, and the eye a lamp. Americanisms, yes; 
but it was Dickens who called a fist ‘‘a bunch of fives.” — 
Assuredly the name Iron Mush meant something, and 
Henry added to that meaning every time he entered the 
ring. His opponents, finding his countenance absolutely 
unprotected, addressed themselves to it with more of vigo 
than intelligence, and when they wearied by reason of their | 
exertions Henry rocked them to sleep with a tremendous 
tattoo aimed at the point where the ribs leave off and the 
stomach takes on. Henry became a drawing card.’ Nobody 
wanted to see him box, but everybody wanted to see him 
stop uppercuts and swings with his’face. On a jaw 0 } 


built up his fortunes. 
After his seventh engagement Henry purchased a 


future was to be one of violence. When a pork-and-bea 
buys a bathrobe he confesses himself the victim of a 
tion. The fighter who enters the ring wrapped in an ove ; 
coat has never aspired to a main event. a 
Henry began to show himself on the local Rialto, posing 
in front of cigar stands or loafing about the entrances to 
pool parlors. He learned to talk out of the corner of his 
mouth and to smoke cabbage-leaf perfectos. If he had 
dared he would have carried a springy bamboo cane. 4 
About this time Henry was approached by several gen- 
tlemen of elegant but precarious leisure who were desirous 
of attaching themselves to his fortunes in a manage al 
capacity. They painted the future in glowing colors | 
laid great stress on the money they could get for Hen 
while thinking only of the money Henry could get for 


them. * 
On one of these occasions Tony was a listener. ‘And 
you'll have to do is fight,”’ urged the applicant. ‘‘I’ll ’tend 
to everything else; and if I don’t grab you more 
dough’n you ever saw before, you can call me aliar. 

What do you say?” 
Henry wavered, for he was tempted, but Tony 
saved him. 
“He says nothing doing,” remarked Tony. 
“Henry’s gota stg piresdy, I’m looking ou 
for him.” 


“The hell you are!” snarled the disappointed one. 

“Mush never said nothing to me about it.” 
“He’s just made up his mind. Ain’t you, Henry?” 
“Yeh,” nodded the gladiator, dazed by this exhibition 
of quick thinking on Tony’s part. “Yeh, Tony’s me man- 
ager. He can read and write, and everything. Yeh, noth- 
ing doing.” 
' ONY MUSTOLINI had just turned seventeen when he 
assumed the responsible position of manager and busi- 
‘ness dictator for Iron Mush Murphy, and never was 
fighter more faithfully served. No manager ever worked 
harder to thrust his charge into the public eye and keep 
him there; none ever showed a keener scent for an unat- 
tached dollar. 
It was Tony who decided that Henry was underpaid and 
successfully bluffed the promoters by threatening to take 
their drawing card elsewhere; Tony who dictated weights 
and terms; Tony who haunted the sanctums of the sporting 
itors with fearful and wonderful photographs of the Iron 
Mush in action; Tony who discovered that the four-round 
‘route was a bit short for a battler of Henry’s type and 
‘eased him onward and upward into the ten-round class; 
Tony who issued bold challenges to champions and near 
champions; Tony who worked like a Turk while Henry 
i} decorated the Rialto; and it was Tony who insisted that 
a certain amount of training must be done. 
“Ten rounds is a long ways,” said Tony. ‘‘ You got to 
train for these babies now.” 
_ “I can go out to Doyle’s,”’ said Henry. 
“Nix!” said his manager. “‘You’ll train at home. We 
‘can rig up some kind of a ring out in the barn.” 
“But I got to have somebody to spar with,”’ objected 
Henry; “‘and out at Doyle’s there’s always a gang zy 
“Too much gang,” interrupted Tony with firmness. 
“And we won’t pay no sparring partner, either. I’ll box 
‘with you myself.” 
“You!” ejaculated Henry. “Think you can kid me?” 
“I’m not kidding,” said Tony. ‘“‘If these boneheaded 
boys can learn to, box, so can I.” 

He was as good as his word. In order to save the upkeep 

of a sparring partner the thrifty Tony became one himself. 
Being intelligent and adaptable he soon mastered the rudi- 
ments of attack and defense, but he was not content to 
‘remain a mediocre boxer. Tony studied the methods of 
the cleverest performers of the day. From a featherweight 
champion he learned something of the use of the straight 
left, which is in itself attack and defense; from a middle- 
weight he got the knack of whipping in a right uppercut; 
from an English lightweight he studied the defensive value 
‘of elbows and forearms as applied to infighting; and from 
the Old Master himself he borrowed the trick of “‘letting 
‘his head roll with the punch.” 
Naturally an agile youth, exercise gave Tony the speed 
and spring of a panther; constant practice taught him 
accuracy. His shoulders broadened, his chest deepened, he 
‘took on weight where weight was needed; and Henry 
Mustolini, watching this miracle develop before his eyes, 
expressed surprise and admiration. 

“Tony,” said he, ‘I never would have thought it, but 
you're getting to be a regular figuting guy. You are, on the 
square. I can hit most of these birds, but I can’t hit you; 
and you got that straight left up me nose all the time. . 
‘Why don’t you step out and trim some of these dubs?”’ 
“Oh, I don’t know,” said Tony. ‘One fighter in the 
family is plenty.” . 

Henry argued the point, citing ring history to prove that 
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‘his head. He would box, but he would not fight. 
| “When you wasalittle kid,” said Henry, “they 
‘used to say you was yellow, and I licked ’em for 
it. You could ‘always 
put up a good fight when 
they got you in a corner. 
‘What ails you, Tony? 
You ain’t scared of get- 
ting hurt, are you?” 
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one family had produced two champions, but Tony shook 


“He Seems to Take it to Heart,’* Said One Reserved:Seat Patron to Another 


“T don’t know asit’s that, Henry, but I never 
liked to get my face messed up.” 

“Tt would take a mighty good man to mess 
your face up now,” admitted Henry with criti- 
cal approval. “A mighty good man. I don’t 
know as I could do it meself. You got as neat 
a left hand as anybody, and there’s a kick in 
it when you let it fly. Your right cross is a 
darb. . No,don’t laugh! I’m telling you 
straight. You don’t need to be seared of any 
of these preliminary tramps. Why don’t you be 
game and take a chance? You 
might like it same as I do.” 

“You always did like it,” said 
Tony. ‘‘That’s the difference.” 

Henry was not satisfied 
to let the question drop, and 
often revived it, but no 
amount of persuasion could 
induce Tony to consider a 
real battle, though the ram- 
shackle barn behind the junk 
shop witnessed many an en- 
counter that might easily 
have been mistaken for the 
genuine article. Itwasafter 
one of these spirited sessions 
with the gloves that Henry 
renewed the argument. 

“T don’t get you at all, 
Tony. I’msupposed to bea 
dead tough mug, and hard 
game, but you rip into me 
like a champion going after 
a dub. You gimme all the 
battle I want, kid, fight me 
all over the place, but you 
won’t even take on a soft 
one. aMene” Weche 
round—whew!”’ 

‘“‘Aw,’’ grinned Tony, 
“vou just stall when you 
box with me. You never 
really cut loose.” 

“You think not?” de- 
manded Henry. ‘‘ Youstung 
me with that uppercut— 
made me good and sore. I 
forgot all about having any 
brother, see? The rest of the 
round I was after you, and 
I’d ’a’ hurt you if I could. I got plenty close 
enough to cave in your slats, but I never hit 
nothing but elbows and forearms and gloves; and 
all the time, wham! wham! I’m getting them 
short, jolty ones in the belly. . Tony, 
that’s the kind of fighting that licks guys. If you’d tear 
into these other fellows the way you tear into me there’d 
be nothing to it.” 

“You might just as well quit talking about it,” said the 
younger brother. ‘“‘There’s nothing doing.” 

“You won’t fight?” asked Henry. 

Tony shook his head and there was a long silence. The 
iron-faced gladiator was slow in his mental processes, but 
reasonably thorough. Ever since he 
could remember he had taken violent 
issue with those who had called Tony 
a coward. He had silenced those 
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youthful accusers, but he had never been able to 
silence a whisper in his own heart. It spoke to him 
clearly in thatfuncomfortable silence. 

“T’d murder anybody else for saying it, Tony,” 
said Henry at last, ‘‘but I think you’ve got a 
streak after all.’ 

“Well,” said the other, trying to laugh it off, 
“you'll admit I’m a good manager, won’t you?” 

“‘All the same’”’—and Henry wagged his head 
sorrowfully—‘“I think you’re yellow. A bird that 
can fight and won’t fight—why, what else is he 
but yellow?” 

“Tf there was anything to fight for 
Tony. 

“There’s always something to fight for!’’ cried 
Henry ina sudden rage. ‘“‘There’s the dough, for 
one thing; and there’s showing the gang that 
you’ve got the guts! . But what’s the use? 
If you’re born with a streak you'll have it all 
your life, and maybe it ain’t your 
fault. I'll never bother you 
about it again, Tony. I won’t 
ask you to get into the game no 
more—not as long as I live.” 

It is worth recording that he 
kept his word. 


” began 
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HE Iron Man, as they finally 

came to call him, never be- 
came a topnotcher—there were 
a dozen clever men between him 
and the title—but for four years 
he served as a stumblingblock in 
ambition’s path, and many a 
hopeful lightweight, his eyes 
fixed onthe first division, stubbed 
his toes and fell. Some of course 
did not fall. Perhaps the thing 
which kept the Iron Man in the 
second division was his lack of 
speed. He was not fast enough 
on his feet to corner the “‘dancing 
masters.”’ These outpointed him 
and sparred their way to blood- 
less victories, but woe to the wal- 
lowing battleship type of gladia- 
tor who elected to stand toe to 
toe with Henry and exchange 
body blows! 

“‘Anybody can jab him in the face 
and run away,” said T-Bone Riley, 
“but whenever they wade in and mix 
it with this dago their name is pants!” 

Thus, in his leisurely, flat-footed 
fashion, Henry came to the end of his 
fourth professional year, the possessor of at least one 
great distinction: He had fought one hundred and forty- 
six battles and never once had he been knocked off his 
feet. Clever men had cut him to ribbons time after time; 
celebrated knockout artists had bounced their pet blows 
off that chilled-steel jaw; awkward, shuffling maulers 
of his own type had battered him from belt line to eye- 
brows—but nobody could say that he had dropped the 
Tron Man to the floor. Some had staggered him; some had 
dazed him for a few seconds, but.no referee had ever lifted 
his hand to count over Henry. This was his pride and 
the thing that he never failed to mention soon after being 
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introduced to a stranger. It was 
Henry’s one legitimate claim to 
greatness, and he realized it. 

“They can hit me as hard as 
they want to,” he used to say, 
“but they can’t hurt me. I guess 
I’m some tough bird!”’ 

Tony capitalized this unique 
record, even going to the length 
of compiling statistics for publi- 
cation in the newspapers. He 
continued to act as Henry’s spar- 
ring partner at home andabroad— 
the Mustolini brothers once got as 
far East as Denver—and built up 
quite a reputation as a shrewd 
matchmaker and a careful Busi- 
ness manager. Thosewhowatched 
Tony’s work with the gloves were 
impressed with his skill. Some 
predicted a bright future for him 
inside the ropes. 

“Well,” Henry would say, “you 
know how it is; some likes the 
game and some don’t. Tony, he’s 
as game a kid as ever lived, don’t 
make no mistake about that, but—he ain’t 
like me. No; we’re kinda different; been 
that way ever since we was kids. I was al- 
ways the fighting one of the family. They 
all had their cracks at me, but nobody ever 
knocked me down. 

“What do you think of that, hey? Some 
tough baby, me!” 

But constant dropping wears away stone; 
the pitcher that continues to go wellward will 
one day meet disaster; and no iron man ever carried all his 
rivets with him to the grave. It is only a matter of time. 

Out of the East came young Martin O’Day, adventuring 
on the gold coast in search of a reputation and Western 
money. He was red-headed, low-browed, dish-faced, slant- 
jawed, flat-nosed and built like a baby-grand piano. 
Nothing was known of him save that he could make one 
hundred and thirty-three pounds, and was “‘open to meet the 
world” at that weight. He looked like a fighter, he claimed 
to be a fighter, and he demonstrated that he was a fighter 
by stopping Butch Brown in three whirlwind rounds. 
During those three rounds he never took a backward step. 

The Mustolini brothers were spectators that evening. 

“What do you think of him?” asked Tony after the 
victor had left the ring. 

“‘Go git him for me,” 
order.” 

There was no trouble about getting O’Day. His date 
book was full of blanks and his pockets were full of air. 
The match was made for ten rounds and advertised as an 
added attraction. 

“Another set-up for Iron Mush,” said the ring fans. 
“He eats these rough sluggers.”’ 


growled Henry. ““He’s made to 


Henry received his customary ovation as he climbed 
slowly into the ring, covered from head to heel by his old 
red bathrobe, now stained and worn. The Iron Man could 
safely count on the cheers of half the spectators. The 
others usually sat in silence, hoping against hope to see him 
whipped. They had nothing against Henry, as the saying 
goes, but he had been entertaining them for a long time 
and perhaps they were a bit tired of him. Some people like 
variety. 

When the fighters went to the middle of the ring for their 
instructions the redhead grinned cheerfully at Henry, who 
gave him smile for smile. 

“Hello, wop!” 

“Hello, Irish!” 

“They tell me you’re an iron man,” said O’Day taunt- 
ingly, ‘‘and got your start in a junk shop. Think you'll 
ever go back?” 

“Not to-night,” answered Henry. 

“Me,” said O’Day—“I got my start licking Eye- 
talians.” 

“Ts that so?’’ Henry was never clever at repartee. 

“Yeh, it’s s-s-so.”” O’Day prolonged the sibilant aggra- 
vatingly. “‘You’re going back to that junk shop when I’m 
through with you, too. . What’s scrap iron bringing 
these days?” 

““Here!”’ growled the referee. 
till the bell rings!” 

Back in his corner Henry expressed his opinion of O’Day. 

“Fresh mick, ain’t he?” 

“Don’t let him talk to you,’ 
trying to get your goat.” 

“Fat chance!” sneered Henry, and then the gong 
clanged. Once more the men met in the middle of the ring. 

“Scrap iron!” laughed O’Day, and went to work at his 
trade, head down and both gloves flying. Henry met him 
halfway, for this was exactly the sort of battle he loved. 
He had small respect for the sort of opponent who pecked 
at him with a long left jab and then ran away. The Iron 


“Cut that out! Save it 


” cautioned Tony. “He’s 


Tony Found (3 
Him Sitting 

Among the Empty 
Bottles and Spelling 
Out the Press Notices 


Man planted himself solidly on his large flat feet and 
replied to the hurricane of short-arm jolts with a succes- 
sion of rib-tearing punches, some of which might have 
been heard in the top row of the gallery. 

The redhead did not yield an inch 
under fire, but leaned forward val- 
iantly to his guns. Head to head, 
shoulder to shoulder, fist to rib the 
issue was joined, and the house came 
up with a mighty roar of encourage- 
ment and approval. This was no 
pink-tea dancing contest; this was 
a real fight—the matching of punch 
with punch—stamina with stam- 
ina—the supreme test of courage. 
In such a battle there can be but 
one ending. 

Five hundred men tell their wives 
that they attend boxing contests 
solely because they enjoy a scientific 
exposition of the art of self-defense. Of the 
five hundred, one man may be telling the 
truth; he may enthuse over a clever blood- 

less encounter for points. But the four 

hundred and ninety-nine leap to their feet 

to cheer a savage exchange of blows meant 

to hurt. After all, the fight’s the thing! 
And of the four hundred and ninety-nine 
paid admissions there may be twenty men suf- 
ficiently keen of eye to separate the damaging 
blows from the ones that are blocked or missed, 
and to analyze the trend of battle. The whole 
story of the fight between the Iron Man and 
the redhead was plainly written across the first 
three minutes of the engagement, but few were 
cool enough to read the message. 

Henry had but one style of infighting, and in the past it 
had served him well. He preferred to spread his elbows 
rather wide and rip his body punches home with a swing- 
ing motion, his gloves traveling in an are. The man who 
does this must leave his flanks unprotected at least part 
of the time. 

O’Day, bending slightly from the waist, held his elbows 
close to his sides and shot both fists straight forward to 
the mark. Henry displayed more motion than his oppo- 
nent, but half his short, clubbing swings were blocked 
by elbows and forearms, while O’Day, inside the attack, 
was making every punch tell. Henry was receiving 
exactly twice as much punishment as he inflicted. The 
gong found the men still in the middle of the ring, battering 
away at each other with all the strength in their bodies. 

“Tl get him!” grunted Henry as Tony bent over him 
with an iced towel. 


“T got him!’ said O’Day to his chief second. “T’ll 
lick him at his own game—infighting!” 
“ This’ll never go ten rounds!” chuckled : 
the gallery. “It can’t!” Ci | 
“Don’t swing so wide,” advised Tony. a, Ye 


“He’s inside you all the time. Cover up 
more and shoot ’em straight!’’ 

“T’ll ‘inside’ him if he stays with 
me long enough,” said Henry. 

The second round wasa repetition 
of the first. Toe to toe, shoulder to 
shoulder, hammer and 
tongs they went at it 
again, to a sound as of 
carpets being beaten. 
For another three min- 
utes they pivoted in 
midring, and this time 
the round seemed along 
one to Henry. The 
steady exchange of one 
blow for two was begin- 
ning to take effect. 

“‘Step round more!” 
urged Tony. ‘‘Open 
him up!” 

“Not on your life!” 
said Henry. ‘One of us 
is going to back up first, 
and then there’ll be 
plenty of stepping 
round!” 

A portion of this 
prophecy was fulfilled 
toward the end of the 
fourth rib-rending ses- 
sion. Thethunderfrom 
the gallery suddenly 
took on a new note. It 
couldhardly havegrown 
louder, but it jumped to 
a higher pitch and became a 
shrill clamor, which seemed to 
have in it an expression of tri- 
umph long deferred. Slowly 
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O’Day, Breathing Like a Leaky Accordion, Met Tony 
Somewhere Near the Middle of the Ring 
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but surely the Iron Man was giving ground. Henry did not 
step away from his task, he did not stop fighting for an in- | 
stant, but inch by grudging inch he was retreating toward } 
the ropes. 

It was the beginning of the end. O’ Day knew it, and put _ 
a few extra pounds behind the short straight jolts that he | 
was driving into Henry’s unarmored section. Tony Musto- 
lini knew it and twisted a damp towel in his fingers as he 
crouched outside the ring, his eyes on a level with the 
canvas. The reporters knew it and made hasty notes, 
Everybody knew it but Henry. 

“Tl get him yet!” he gasped when he came to his 
corner. : | 

“What did I tell you?” panted O’Day as he dropped 
into his chair. ‘‘He’s licked now—and I haven’t hit him 
above the shoulders once! He’s gone!” ‘| 

Henry was not gone, but Henry was going. For the 
time in his life he had found an opponent who ignored 
chilled-steel jaw and was whipping him at his own gar | 
In vain Tony begged him to cover up and play for a sing! } 
finishing blow. Henry shook his head. He was in the con- — 
dition so aptly described as “punch drunk.” > [ 

“The best he’]l ever get is a draw,” said he three minu { 
later, which was the same as admitting defeat. ; 

““He’s weakening fast,’’ was O’ Day’s report, ‘‘but I’ll say 
this for him—he’s a game dago!””_~ 

The sixth was a cruel period for Henry, but he manage d 
to weather it somehow. His gloves seemed to weigh a ton. 
apiece; his shoes seemed made of lead; every swing of his | 
tired arms cost him an effort; every blow that found his 
battered stomach cost him excruciating pain; but he con- 
tinued the unequal struggle with all that remained of the | 
famous Iron Man—his blind fighting instinct and his brute 
courage. He was barely able to gasp when he rocked back 
to his corner. 

“Draw—sure. One tough—bird!’’ . 

“He can’t stop you,” said Tony, and knew that he lied. 

The seventh round saw the end of the contest and th 
making of an interesting bit of ring history. Henry fought © 
till the last ounce of strength was gone and then he began 
to stagger. Quick as a flash O’Day switched the point of 
attack and whipped a savage uppercut home to the unpr 
tected jaw. ' 

Henry reeled against the ropes; his legs bent under 
and his hands dropped to his sides. 

It was then that the redhead proved himself a ring gen- 
eral. Nothing so plainly stamps the real class of a fighting 
man as the manner in which he goes about the delivery ‘at 

Li 


the master stroke. The bungler, dazzled by the prospec 
early victory, loses his head and rushing in tries to beat 
victim to the floor with a flurry of wild swings, none i 


th hn be 


which finds a vital spot. The craftsman takes his time. 
O’Day stepped back, measured the distance with a e 
and practiced squint, located the target, and stepped in 
again swiftly. The blow that ended the fight came 
the way from his knee, and the padded fist cras 
home just below and in front of the left ear. The Ol 
Master himself could not have done it better, though t 
chances are that he might have been a bit more met 
ciful. The Iron Man collapsed in a huddle of a 
and legs, rolled over on his side, quivered a few ti 
and was still. O’Day took one look at his work and 
_ started for his corner, tearing at the glove lacing with 
. his teeth. The referee was already count 
ing the ten seconds that mark the p 
ing of championships, the ending ¢ 
dreams, and the beginning ¢ 

stern realities. 


Five minutes later = 3 ‘ 
was able to leave the ring. 
Those nearest the aisle leading 
to the dressing room saw the 
tears streaming down 3 
cheeks and laughed at him. " 

“He seems to take it to 
heart,’’ said one reserved-seat 
patron to another. a 

“Oh, well, he gets paid for 
it,’’ said the other. 

Hoarse and breathless 
the gallery gave Henry) 
hail and farewell. « 

“Tt was a long 
time coming to — 
him,” said the dol- 
lar customers, “but 
when he got it he 
got it good! ... 
Some fight!” \ 

Tony bolted the 
door of the dressing J 
room behind him.) 
Then kneeling he- ¥ 
side the rubbing 
table he put his — 
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ILLING or maiming seventy-five children, 
women and old men at Good Friday serv- 
ices in a Paris church with one shell from a 

| paysterious German gun about seventy miles away 

ooks like an awe-inspiring achievement in frightfulness. 
such a gun may seem a dreadful menace to us in America; 

- housands of miles removed from the battlefront, we are 

tot as yet inured to such terrorizing tactics. We know too 

little about the guns that really count in present-day war- 
are to appraise correctly the futility of this new German 
oy of hell. 

Cannon have taken a place of such supreme importance 

_.nthe present conflict that we should be familiar with the 
uns we oppose to the much-cracked-up German pieces. 


vaore than a match for the German artillery. 


feuton device for butchering innocents with the terrible 


‘ngenuity—cannot 
veconjectured. But 
me thing is certain: 
\t present the Ger- 
nan long-range gun 
3a mere toy, in- 


| 

é 

; 

| apable of being 
ised effectively 
_gainst an opposing 
‘rained army. 
essness as a weapon 


| No doubt its use- 
vf war against men 
3 the reason why 
he Kaiser employs 
tin an effort to ter- 
orize noncombat- 
nts, defenseless 
vomen and babies, 
in echt Deutsch 
tyle. The effort is 
mn a par with those 
of the Zeppelin 
aids and the bom- 
vardment of Eng- 
ish unfortified 
oast towns earlier 
n the war. It is a 
»hase of German 
wropaganda aimed 
0 weaken the faith 
nitsown armament 
4 the populace at 
10me. If the 
deoples of the Allied 
sountries could be 


The Allied armies on the Western Front are using many 
Trench guns. It is a reassuring fact that these guns are 


| We have only to compare the exploits of this latest 


xecution of the French artillery, to come to a heartening 
vonclusion as to the superiority of our Allied ordnance; the 
nore heartening because we do not underestimate the 
\yerman strength. War teaches war. We may learn even 
‘rom our enemy, and the perfection his latest invention 
aay ultimately attain—perhaps as a result of our own 
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A Final Inspection of United States Field Artillery in France 


By Richard 


impressed with the efficacy of German equipment suffi- 
ciently to doubt the adequacy of their own war tools 
against those of the Hun, they might be made to clamor 
insistently for peace to end the “futile struggle against 
superior forces.’ So the Kaiser wishes to think. But he 
has signally failed to impress the Allied peoples that way. 

The Parisians go about their business as unconcerned 
over the long-range gadfly stings as the English did under 
the air raids. The braves of the gay city on the Seine shrug 
their shoulders and say ‘‘C’est la guerre!” They know 
more intimately than we the unspectacular but far more 
deadly work their own trusty 75’s, their 90’s, their 220 how- 
itzers, their 340’s and 400’s are accomplishing where it 
really counts. 

Killing off a few noncombatants every fifteen minutes 
during daylight emphatically does not count in this war 
business. It does not even terrify the noncombatants. 
Such tactics will never win this war. What does count is 
the havoc wrought among the effectives. That is where the 
long-range toy fails. That is where the French cannon 
are most formidable. 
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Greek Soldiers are Being Trained by French Officers in the Uses of the Deadly “‘Seventy:Fives’’ 


Jemtime 


7 Hundreds of letters and entries in diaries found on 
g 4 
A German prisoners reveal the terror French shells 


struck in the hearts of fighting men. A German 
machine gunner, quite recently captured, confided 
to his notebook: ‘‘The assault had to be stopped because 
of the violent trommelfewer of the French. Very heavy 
losses in our regiment. At night we were relieved. It was 
time! For all our men were going mad in that witches’ 
caldron.”’ 

Another, a very young boy, writes to his parents: “It is 
bitter, bitter hard! I amstill so young! What is the good? 
What use praying, beseeching? The shells! The shells!” 

An officer of the 80th Regiment writes that reserve and 
rest trenches received as many shells as the first-line 
trenches. 

Lieutenant H , of the 81st, states that “all roads 
are ceaselessly raked by the French artillery. We cannot 
even bury our dead. The men prefer starving to going out 
for food.” 

A German battery commander describes the massive 
firing of the French guns: ‘‘The French artillery prepara- 
tion began. The fire of an entire battery was concentrated 
upon each 100 to 150 yards of our trenches. And I had to 
defend nearly six kilometers’’—about three and a half 
miles—‘‘with my six batteries. My guns began flying up 
in the air. We re- 
ceived between 2000 
and 3000 shots per 
battery. Guns, pro- 
visions and muni- 
tions vanished. So 
did most of the men. 
The rest were made 
mad with gas. 
Masks don’t protect 
men that are hard 
at work and have 
need /Ofpait.. duce 
My first battery 
disappeared utterly. 
Thesecond received 
1250 shots from a 
heavy French bat- 
tery between 2:30 
and 10:30 A. M. 
The shots were per- 
fectly aimed.” 

The terror of 
fighting men, cowed 
in trenches that fail 
to protect, speaks 
from these letters. 
With it compare the 
stoical reception of 
the long-range 
novelty by the Pari- 
sians, and the fail- 
ure of the latest tool 
of frightfulness 

(Continued on 

Page 93) 


had been pestering the trader 

for gratuitous cigarettes for at 
least half an hour after he had got all 
that was coming to him for his beaver 
pelts, and when he surreptitiously 
slipped a dollar-and-fifty-cent skin- 
ning knife under his blanket and tried 
to look innocent the trader’s patience 
gave out completely. The old bull- 
whacker watched the ensuing action 
with grave interest, and even left his 
seat on a nail keg by the stove to view 
the continuation of the proceedings 
outside the store. He viewed them 
from the inside, however, through a 
clear patch that he rubbed on the 
frost-covered window, first closing 
the door to keep out the zero cold. 

It was an interesting spectacle. It 
takes an active and speedy white 
person to keep within kicking dis- 
tance of a running Oglala Indian in 
the prime of life and good condition. 
Actually to kick him three times and 
make up the ground lost on each oc- 
casion, which the trader did, consti- 
tutes a record performance. The 
course ran over ground covered with 
a light snow, around the hay corral 
and to the steep bank overhanging 
the creek, Jimmy demonstrating the 
aptness of the first two-thirds of his 
family name as they went. The 
trader stopped at the creek bank; the 
Indian went on, down and through. 

When the breathless advance agent 
of commerce returned the old bull- 
whacker complimented him on his 
form, but deprecated his violence. 

“T was something of a foot racer 
myself when I was some younger,” he 
said, “but I don’t believe I’d have 
allowed you much of a handicap. 
Nevertheless, Ike, a man hadn’t 
ought to let his heels outrun his head 
like you done. I reckon it’s no more 
than natural and human for to feel 
a mite peevish once in a spell. We 
can’t all be like Old Man Tobermory, 
but we can smother our honest feel- 
ings, sort of—or we ought to could— 
when it ain’t to our interest to show 
’em.”’ 

““Who’s Tobermory?” inquired the trader, picking up 
the skinning knife and returning it to stock. 

“When Young-Man-Afraid-of-the-Soap has got you 
knotted up in rawhide and wired to a sapling you’ll be 
sorry for this,” pursued the old bullwhacker, shaking his 
head with much seriousness. ‘‘ When the squaws are sing- 
ing happy little songs as they stick lighted pine splinters 
into your shrinking form you'll be a-cursing of the day 
when you humbled the haughty spirit of the noble red 
man.” 

““Who’s Tobermory?” repeated the trader. 

““When the Badface band exhumes the tomahawk and 
the shrill warwhoops is a-ringing through the forest aisles 
you'll regret that you hadn’t extended the right hand of 
fellowship to him instead of the sole of your number 
nine,” the old bullwhacker went on. ‘‘An Injun has got 
his feelings, the same as you and me, and you injured that 
one in a tender and sensitive spot, Ike.” 

“T aimed to,” replied the trader. ‘‘Who’s fd 

“You've just about forfeited his friendship,” sighed the 
old bullwhacker. ‘‘He won’t be easy now until he’s got 
red hair hanging in his tepee. Is this here shack insured?” 

“You never stopped to listen when folks got to talking 
about me,” remarked the trader. ‘‘I come into the Man- 
dan Territory before I growed hair of any color at all, and 
I was eating baled hay without spitting out the wire be- 
fore I was three years old. All I wear boots for is the looks 
of the thing. Who was Tobermory? I was asking you.” 

“'That’s what I’m trying to tell you,” said the old bull- 
whacker. ‘‘ Well, he was a man that wouldn’t never have 
treated nobody the way you done a while ago. He was 
mild and gentle in his ways, Old Man Tobermory was. 
Moses wasn’t nothing to him for meekness, and he claimed 
that Job, seemed like to him, was a lee-eetle mite disposed 
to kick on slight provocation. Not that he wanted to criti- 
cize Mr. Job or be finding fault with him, but—vwell, it 
seemed like Satan might have made out a tolerable case 
against him if he had wanted to bad enough. ‘Still,’ says 
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**I’ve Got Faith in That Boy,’’ Pa Kept Saying. “‘You Can’t Tell Me That He Ain't Gota 
Single Spark of Gratitude in Him, After All I’ve Done for Him” 


Tobermory, ‘I got to own that I never had no boils myself 
on me.’ Then he strokes his old gray whiskers all the way 
down from his chin to the buttons on his pants. ‘I reckon 
mabbe it’s because I’ve always et a heap of corn bread and 
sorghum molasses with the rest of my victuals; what do 
you reckon? How does a fellow go about it to get boils, 
anyway? I’d like to try ’em.’ You see he sort of prided 
himself on being patient. 

‘Well, he come into the territory from Missouri or lowa 
or somewheres—him and his old woman and the two boys— 
and they settled on the Belle Fourche, near where the 
Gooseneck Ranch was. If you’ll believe me he broke forty- 
odd acres of sod with a yoke of balky steers and never said 
a word out of the way. What’s more, he kept good friends 
with the man who sold him them steers and told him they’d 
pull the tongue out of a wagon—friends with him for years 
after. Lent him money, by Godfrey!” 

“Did you ever pay him back?”’ inquired the trader. 

“Do you want to hear about this?’”’ demanded the old 
bullwhacker. “All right then! One day he went out to the 
pasture where he’d had ten head of three-year-old colts and 
found the fence wire cut and the colts gone. 

““Noo bad!’ he says. ‘Too bad! Well, the Lord gave, 
and the Lord taketh away. I ain’t got no kick coming.’ 

“His biggest boy, Arch, who was with him, was nosing 
round the tracks where the wire was cut. ‘The Lord didn’t 
take ’em away,’ says Arch. ‘It was a couple of sons-of 
guns riding half-shod ponies. See if it wasn’t! And they 
headed straight for no place they could ride round that was 
anyways populous, the way their trail runs. I reckon we 
might tag along after them, just out of curiosity, paw. You 
fog along and I’ll go to the house and get you a gun and 
overtake you.’ 

““What do I want with a gun?’ asks Tobermory. ‘This 
ain’t the Fourth of July for to make a joyful noise, and we 
ain’t out after meat. I’m sorry to see you getting notions 
like that into your head, sonny. If them Sabeans need 
them colts worse than what I do they’re welcome to them; 
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but I don’t know that it wouldn’t be 
just as well to explain to them thai 
I’m a poor man and leave it to their 
better feelings whether it wouldn’t be 
the right thing for them to let us take 
’em back—if we catch up with them. 

“* Allright, pappy,’ says Arch. ‘Tj 
you’d sooner talk ’em to death thar 
kill ’em outright I’m agreeable. } 
guess they deserve it—the naughty 
bad, wicked things! I don’t blame 
you for feeling sort of vindictive’ | 

“*Why, Archie!’ says Tobermory 
‘Why, boy, I ain’t feeling a partick 
vindictive. I can’t figure how ir 
time you should think such a thing 
as that of me. No, I ain’t mad a: 
’em. All I said was that I’d tell en 
how things was with me. They 
hadn’t ought to mind that. Doyo 
reckon they’d mind—if I just tol 
’em? You know we really do nex 
them colts, Archie. ’Course we coulk 
get along without ’em, but ——’ | 

“Arch had got too far ahead to hea 
good, so he stopped talking and fol 
lowed along the trail, which wa 
tolerable plain so that the boy wa 
making right good time. It was al 
Tobermory could do to keep him i 
sight. The balance of the mornin; 
they rode about south and an hou 
after noon they come into sight o 
Bear Butte and pretty soon Are) 
pulled up at the top of a rise. } 

““*Look over there,’ he says, point — 
ing with his finger, and there abou 
a mile away they made out a bunc — 
of horses and some men milling roun' 
under some cottonwoods. 

““«There’s more than ten hea 
there, and there’s more than tw 
men,’ says Tobermory; and then h 
seen that Arch had got a little Sper 
cer carbine under his leg and was pul 
ing it out. ‘I’d like for you to pu 
that back, Archie,’ hesays. ‘Remen 
ber, them that takes the sword sha 
perish by the sword, and the sameay 
plies to guns. I didn’t see you ha! 
that when we started or I’d hay 
asked you to leave it at home.” __ 

““*We might as well go back then! 
says Arch, reining round. ‘I fe 
bashful when I meet a bunch of perfect strangers and ain 
properly attired and fixed up like other men; and I bet the — 
every last one of them fellows is wearing the very late: 
styles in artillery and has got ’em on straight. Let’s g 
home, pappy.’ 

“* All right, son,’ says Tobermory. ‘Tell ma to set out — 
bite for me on the table and not to wait up.’ Saying whic — 
he trots along toward the cottonwoods. Arch made a moy 
to pull out the carbine again, but he was a good boy an — 
’most always done what his daddy told him, so he ju 
cussed a streak and then put out after the old gentlemai — 
and they both arrived together, just at the same time th: — 
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Black Jack Frushin kicked his last at the looped end of — 
rope that was slung over a limb of one of the trees. | 
“The party consisted of Alonzo Dolby and his mer — 
little band of stranglers, who had accidentally happen¢ — 
on Frushin and a partner of his, name of Gus Minnick, wl — 
was driving four other horses besides the Tobermory te — 
all with brands that wasn’t vented, and no good excus| — 
They had give the boys a fair—well, a fair-to-middlir — 
trial, and had got as far as one up and one to play whe ~ 
the Tobermorys come up and sort of diverted attentio 
“Dolby knew Old Man Tobermory and gave him gl: . 
welcome. ‘If we had known you was coming we’d ha’ — 
sure delayed the performance,’ he says; ‘but you can ha’ — 
a seat for the second act, which is just a-going to begin.” — 
““*To you mean to tell me that you’ve hung that po 
boy just because he had a few cayuses that didn’t proper 
belong to him?’ says Tobermory in horror-struck tone 
“Dolby said he sort of reckoned that they had, kind ¢ — 
and asked him what was his own opinion about it, judgit 
from the looks of the late Mr. Frushin. 
“Old Man Tobermory wagged his head mighty sorro' 
ful. ‘And do you mean to say that you’re figuring on han 
ing that one too?’ he asks, pointing with his finger to G 
Minnick, who was all wound round and waiting. 
“*You might say we got definite intentions bordering 
decisions thataway,’ Dolby told him. ‘You see, Tobe,’ } ; 
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says, ‘we've got to do something to show that we ain’t 

approving this here promiscuous stock-rustling and general 
helling round. We don’t want the idea to get out that we 
don’t take a warm and practical interest in good morals. 
We aim to be an uplifting and elevating force in the com- 
munity, and we will now proceed to uplift and elevate 
Brother Minnick.’ 

“‘Hold on, ’Lonzo!’ says Tobermory. ‘I just want to 
say a word or two before you do anything rash. You ain’t 
agoing to improve no man’s morals by treating him as if 
he was a family wash. Once you’ve hung him you’ve 

_ spoiled all his chances for future usefulness. He ain’t 
going to distinguish himself in no walk of life you can men- 
tion, from that out, the way I look at it. And what’s more, 
it ain’t kind or considerate, noways. You wouldn’t like 
it yourself. No, sir! None of you gentlemen wouldn’t. I 
don’t claim it’s the right thing to go round gathering up 
_ folks’ horses without asking or saying something about it; 
_ put I don’t believe Mr. Minnick here has had the advan- 
_tages that some of us has had, and I believe he’s sorry right 
now that he done so. And I think if you asked him he’d 
_ promise that he wouldn’t doit no more—wouldn’t you, Mr. 
Minnick? You think it over and you'll see that you’ve 


| done wrong. You don’t aim to do wrong, do you?’ 


! “Minnick looked up at Dolby. ‘Do I have to take this 
, as well?’ he asks. ‘Ain’t this against the constitution pro- 
_yiding against cruel and unusual punishments? It’s all 
, right, I suppose, if you say so. You've got me tied.’ 
“*T told you so, pappy,’ whispers Arch, nudging the old 
_ man. 
“‘You hush, son!’ says Tobermory. ‘I reckon he thinks 
, I’m making sport of him, which sure would be a cruelty 
, and which I wouldn’t do and ain’t. ’Lonzo, you turn this 
| boy loose and I’ll take him back to the ranch with me 
where he won’t be led astray by bad company and will 
have good books and moral influences and steady work 
i and wages and regular square meals. I’ve got a heap of faith 
in this boy. If I was a betting man I’d be willing to bet I 
ean reform him, even if appearances is against him now.’ 
““«We'd like to oblige you, Tobe,’ says Dolby, ‘but 
you’re a heap too hopeful. All said and done, Mr. Minnick 
is a horse thief.’ 
, “All said and done, they’re mostly my horses,’ says 
, Tobermory. ‘If I’m willing to overlook it I guess you 


| 
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gentlemen ought to be. Now I’d just like to say a few 
words to prove that I’m right about this.’ 

““*Wor the love of heaven let him take the dirty son-of- 
a-gun!’ says one of the party. ‘A few words is good with 
me, and he’s sure said ’em aplenty. I like to see a good 


lively hanging as well as the next fellow, but I ain’t agoing_ 


to hold out for it if Mr. Tobermory is agoing to object at 
any more length.’ 

“That got another man started. Seemed like Minnick 
had shot off the tip of his ear and the soreness had worked 
all through his system. He expressed himself according, 
and then Gus chirped up and told him that his ears was too 
long anyway. ‘You certainly couldn’t expect me to shoot 
you in the brain,’ says Gus. 

“*Now don’t you boys get to fussing and quarreling,’ 
says Tobermory. ‘It ain’t seemly. Gus, you poor, mis- 
guided fellow, are you willing to come home with me and 
behave yourself?’ 

“*¢Suits me,’ says Gus. 

“««There you are!’ says Old Man Tobermory, as pleased 
as pie. ‘He says he’ll behave himself, and what more could 
you ask?’ 

“So, after a little more, back and forth, they untied Gus, 
and him and the old man and Arch and the colts started 
back. Gus acted kind of quiet and thoughtful for a spell. 
They had gone four or five miles before he spoke. Then 
he says to Old Man Tobermory: ‘You was mentioning 
wages a while back. How much do you reckon you want 
to pay me, Mister Man?’ 

“Arch heard him. ‘Why, you slit-eyed, crooked-nosed, 
small-souled, bandy-legged blister!’ says he. ‘I’ve a notion 
to drag you out of that saddle and jam you a yard and a 
half into the ground. Wages!’ 

‘““Gus slid his hand down to his hip before he took time 
to think that it was waste motion. Then he remembered 
that ’Lonzo Dolby had forgot to return him the personal 
property that he was reaching for, and spurred off to one 
side to avoid the rush that Arch started to make. Old 
Man Tobermory edged in between them pretty lively and 
told Arch to behave. 

“«T’m perfectly ashamed of you, son,’ he said. ‘I don’t 
know what on earth Mr. Minnick is agoing to think of 
such manners—talking about a gentleman’s features and 
limbs, what he ain’t noways to blame for, right to his face! 
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Why, you act as if you’d never had no raising. You excuse 
him, Mr. Minnick; he doesn’t mean no harm; he’s just 
young and thoughtless. You and him is agoing to be the 
best kind of friends or I miss my guess.’ 

“¢VYou miss it about a statutory mile if he ever makes 
them kind of cracks again,’ says Gus. ‘Such language 
applied to me ’most always occasions a coolness in the 
applicationer sort of approximating the temperature of a 
wedge. If I hadn’t a high respect for you I’d be miffed 
about it as it is.’ 

“¢You apologize, Archie,’ says Tobermory. ‘You apolo- 
gize, like a-good boy.’ 

“«Sure,’ says Arch, with a sweet, dutiful smile. ‘I done 
wrong, pa. Mr. Minnick, I hope you'll overlook it. I 
wouldn’t sleep more than twelve hours at a stretch if I 
thought I’d really hurt your tender feelings and got you to 
disliking me. I apologize. Sure! I’d apologize to a pole- 
cat—any polecat—to please pa.’ 

“‘Now that’s handsome,’ says Tobermory, with his 
crinkled-up, benevolent grin. ‘That’s more like my boy 
Archie. Now about them wages: I’m willing to pay what’s 
fair—thirty-five a month; and if we do well and don’t 
have no losses I’ll raise it at the end of the season.’ 

“‘Well, that ain’t much,’ says Gus; ‘but I’ve took a 
fancy to you, and then you done me a favor a little while 
ago, so if your old woman ain’t no more than an average 
bad cook I’ll help you out.’ 

“<T feel sure that ma’ll do her level best to please you, 
since you’re so kind and obliging,’ says Arch. ‘Any time 
the grub is cold you just tell me and I'll make it hot for 
you. I’ll make it so damned hot for you 

“«* Archie!’ says the old man. 

“¢Ves I see that me and Archie is agoing to be the best 
kind of friends,’ says Gus, and his eyes was slittier than 
ever when he said it. 


“Now I take the same view of human nature as Tober- 
mory,” observed the old bullwhacker. ‘I claim there’s 
some good in most folks if we could only find it. The 
trouble is that we don’t look hard enough. Ain’t that 
right? Tobermory figured that Gus had just mislaid his 
redeeming qualities, but they was in him somewheres, hid 
away under a mess of orneriness where nobody’d ever 
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“‘why, You SlitsEyed, Crooked«Nosed, Small:Souled, BandysLegged Blister!’ Says Arch. “I’ve a Notion to Drag You 
Out of That Saddie and Jam You a Yard anda Half Into the Ground”’ 


AWN was due at five-thirty 
D o’clock on Easter Monday, and 

that was the exact hour set for 
the beginning of the Battle of Arras. 
We were up and had our machines out 
of the hangars while it was still night. 
The beautiful weather of a few hours 
before had vanished. A strong, chill 
wind was blowing from the east, and 
dark menacing clouds were scudding 
along low overhead. 

We were detailed to fly at a low al- 
titude over the advancing infantry, 
firing into the enemy trenches, and dis- 
persing any groups of men or working 
troops we happened to see in the vicin- 
ity of the lines. Some phases of this 
work are known as “‘contact patrols,” 
the machines keeping track always of 
the infantry advance, watching points 
where they may be held up, and re- 
turning from time to time to report 
just how the battle is going. Working 
with the infantry in a big attack is a 
most exciting experience. It means fly- 
ing close to the ground and constantly 
passing through our own shells as well 
as those of the enemy. 

The shell fire this morning was sim- 
ply indescribable. The bombardment, 
which had been going on all night, grad- 
ually died down about five o’clock, and 
the Germans must have felt that the 
British had finished their nightly straf- 
ing, were tired out and going to bed. 
For a time almost complete silence 
reigned over the battlefields. All along 
the German lines star shells and rocket 
lights were looping through the dark- 
ness. The old boche is always suspi- 
ciousandlikesto havethe countryround 
him lighted up as much as possible so 
he can see what the enemy is about. 

The wind kept growing stiffer and 
stiffer and there was a distinct feel of 
rainin the air. Precisely at the moment 
that all the British guns roared out 
their first salvo of the battle the skies 
opened and the rain fell in torrents. 
Gunfire may or may not have anything 
to do with rain-making, but there was a 
strange coincidence between the shock 
of battle and the commencement of the 
downpour this morning. It was beastly 
luck, and we felt it keenly. But we 
carried on. 

While the British fire was at its height the Germans set 
up a counter barrage. This was not so intense, but every 
shell, added to the shrieking chorus that filled the stormy 
air, made the lot of the flying man just so much more diffi- 
cult. Yet the risk was one we could not avoid; we had to 
endure it with the best spirit possible. 


An Uncanny Puppet Show 


HE waves of attacking infantry as they came out of 

their trenches and trudged forward behind the curtain of 
shells laid down by the artillery were an amazing sight. 
The men seemed to wander across No Man’s Land and 
into the enemy trenches as if the battle was a great bore 
to them. From the air it looked as though they did not 
realize that they were at war, and were taking it all entirely 
too quietly. That is the way with clockwork warfare. 
These troops had been drilled to move forward at a given 
pace. They had been timed over and over again in march- 
ing a certain distance, and from this timing the creeping 
or rolling barrage which moved in front of them had been 
mathematically worked out. And the battle, so calmly 
entered into, was one of the tensest, bitterest of the entire 
world war. 

For days the battle continued, and it was hard work 
and no play for everybody concerned. The weather instead 
of getting better, asin spring it should, gradually got worse. 
It was cold, windy and wet. Every two or three hours 
sudden snow-storms would shut in, and flying in these 
squalls, which obliterated the landscape, was very ticklish 
business. 

On the fourth day of the battle I happened to be flying 
about five hundred feet above the trenches an hour after 
dawn. It had snowed during the night and the ground was 
covered with a new layer of white several inches thick. No 
marks of the battle of the day before were to be seen; the 
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A Squadron of British Machines Ready to Ascend 


only blemishes in the snow mantle were the marks of shells 
which had fallen during the last hour. No Man’s Land 
itself, so often a filthy litter, was this morning quite clean 
and white. 

Suddenly over the top of our parapets a thin line of 
infantry crawled up and commenced to stroll casually 
toward the enemy. To me it seemed that they must soon 
wake up and run; that they were altogether too slow; 
that they could not realize the great danger they were in. 
Here and there a shell would burst as the line advanced or 
halted for a moment. Three or four men near the burst 
would topple over like so many tin soldiers. Two or three 
other men would then come running up to the spot from 
the rear with a stretcher, pick up the wounded and the 
dying, and slowly walk back with them. ‘ 

I could not get the idea out of my head that it was just 
a game they were playing at; it all seemed so unreal. Nor 
could I believe that the little brown figures moving about 
below me were really men—men going to the glory of vic- 
tory or the glory of death. I could not make myself realize 
the full truth or meaning of it all. It seemed that I was in 
an entirely different world, looking down from another 
sphere on this strange, uncanny puppet show. 

Suddenly I heard the deathly rattle of a nest of machine 
guns under me and saw that the line of our troops at one 
place was growing very thin, with many figures sprawling 
on the ground. For three or four minutes I could not make 
out the concealed position of the German gunners. Our 
men had halted, and were lying on the ground, evidently 
as much puzzled as I was. Then in a corner of a German 
trench I saw a group of about five men operating two 
machine guns. They were slightly to the flank of our line 
and evidently had been doing a great amount of damage. 
The sight of these men thoroughly woke me up to the 
reality of the whole scene beneath me. I dived vertically at 
them with a burst of rapid fire. The smoking bullets 
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from my gun flashed into the ground | 
and it was an easy matter to get an ac- 
curate aim on the German automatics, — 
one of which turned its muzzle toward 
me. | 

But in a fraction of a second I had 
reached a height of only thirty feet 
above the Huns, so low I could make 
out every detail of their frightened 
faces. With hate in my heart I fired 
every bullet I could into the group as I 
swept over it, then turned my machine | 
away. A few minutes later I had the 
satisfaction of seeing our line again ad- 
vancing, and before the time had come 
for me to return from my patrol our. 
men had occupied all the German posi- 
tions they had set out to take. It was. 
a wonderful sight and a wonderful ex- 
perience. Though it had been so diffi- 
cult to realize that men were dying and 
being maimed for life beneath me I felt 
that at last I had seen something of that 
dogged determination that has carried | 
British arms so far. 


The Blue Nose 


HE next ten days were filled with | 

incident. The enemy fighting ma-' 
chines would not come close to the lines 
and there was very little doing in the’ 
way of aérial combats, especially as far | 
as I was concerned, for I was devoting | 
practically all of my time to flying low | 
and helping the infantry. All of our. 
pilots and observers were doing splen-| 
did work. Everywhere we were cover- 
ing the forward movement of the 
infantry, keeping the troops advised of | 
any enemy movements and enabling 
the British artillery to shell every area. 
where it appeared concentrations were’ 
taking place. Scores of counterattacks 
were broken up before the Germans. 
had fairly launched them. Our ma- 
chines were everywhere back of the’ 
enemy lines. It was easy to tell when: 
the Germans were massing foracounter- | 
stroke. First of all our machines would | 
fly low over the gray-clad troops, pour- 
ing machine-gun bullets into them or 


midst. Then the exact location of the 
mobilization point would be signaled to’ 
the artillery, so that the moment the 
Germans moved, our guns were on them. In General) 
Orders commending the troops for their part in the battle 
Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig declared that the work’ 
of the flying corps, “under the most difficult conditions,” 
called for the highest praise. 

We were acting, you might say, as air policemen. Occa-. 
sionally one of our machines would be set upon by the 
German gangsters—they were careful fighters and seldom 
attacked unless at odds of four to one—and naturally we 
suffered some casualties, just as the ordinary police force 
suffers casualties when it is doing patrol duty in an outlaw, 
country. The weather was always favorable to the German. 
methods of avoiding open-air combats. Even the clearer 
days were marked by skies filled with clouds sufficiently 
large and dense to offer protection and hiding places to the 
high-winging Hun machines. | 

I had several skirmishes, but did not succeed in bringing 
down another machine until the twentieth of April, Mea 
I was fortunate enough to begin another series of extremely 
interesting and successful fights. I was promoted to be a 
captain about this time and thought I was very happy; 
but the promotion was followed by another incident which 
really made me proud. The sergeants of my squadron had 
made me a round “nose” for my machine. It fitted on the 
propeller head and revolved with it. I had it painted a 
brilliant blue, and from that time on my machine was 
known as “‘Blue Nose.” 

It was given to me, the sergeant major explained, asa 
sign that I had brought down more than five machines. 
I was so pleased with this tribute from the men that I took 
old Blue Nose visiting to several other squadrons, where 
I exhibited my new mark of distinction to many of my 
friends and flying companions. 

The machine I got on the twentieth of April was the first 
I ever destroyed in flames. It isa thing that often happens 
and though I have no desire to make myself appear as 4 


dropping high explosive bombs in their — 


ploodthirsty person I must say that to see an enemy going 
} down in flames is a source of great satisfaction. You know 
his destruction is absolutely certain. The moment you see 
the fire break out you know that nothing in the world can 
gave the man or men in the doomed aéroplane. You know 
_there is no camouflage in this, and you have no fear that 
| the enemy is trying any kind of flying trick in the hope that 
he will be let alone. 
_ This fight seemed to have changed my luck for the 
better. Everywhere I went for the next few weeks enemy 
machines were easily found, and I had numerous combats, 
_many of them successful. Some days I could have been 
accused of violating all the rules of a flying men’s union— 
if we had had one. I would fly as much as seven and a half 
/hours between sunrise and sunset. Far from affecting my 
nerves, the more I flew the more I wanted to fly, the better 
_Iseemed to feel; and each combat became more and more 
enjoyable. Ambition was born in my breast, and though I 
still dared not entertain hope of equaling the record of the 
renowned Captain Ball, who by this time had shot down 
more than thirty-five machines, I did have a vague hope 
of running second to him. 
| Jt was apparent to us by this time that the Germans 
were bringing their best pilots opposite the British Front 
to meet the determined offensive we had been carrying on 
since the first of April. Most of the machines we met were 
handled in a manner far above the German average. Each 
night our pilots brought in exciting stories of the chase. 
Though they were a higher 
class of fighting men than 
wwe had hitherto flown 
against, the Germans still 
‘showed a reluctance to 
‘attack unless they out- 
numbered us by at least 
ithree to one. 


k 


Scarlet Huns 


NE of the distin- 

\Y guished German fly- 
jing squadrons opposite us 
(was under command of 
thefamous Captain Baron 
won Richtofen. One day 
L had the distinction of 
engaging in three fights in 
alf an hour with pilots 
jrom this squadron. Their 
machines were painted a 
rilliant scarlet from nose 
50 tail—immense red 
dirds they were, with the 
Paecetul wings of their 
sype—Albatross scouts. 
They were all single- 
seaters and were flown by 
pilots of undeniable skill. 
There was quite a little 
spirit of sportsmanship in 
vhis squadron too. The 
‘ved German machines had 
wo machine guns in fixed 
Dositions firing straight 
_ thead, both being opera- 
_ ed from the same control. 
The first of my three 
‘ights with these new- 
vomers in our midst oc- 
surred when I suddenly 
ound myself mixed up with two of them. Evidently they 
vere not very anxious for a fight at the moment, for after 
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a few minutes of maneuvering both 
broke it off and dived away. Ten 
minutes later I encountered one of 
the red machines flying alone. I 
challenged him, but he made off as 
fast as he could go. 

On my return from chasing him 
I met a second pair of red Huns. I 
had picked up company with an- 
other British machine, and the two 
Huns, seeing us, dived into a cloud 
toescape. I went in after them, and 
on coming out again found one di- 
rectly beneath me. Onto him I 
dived, not pulling the trigger until 
I was fifteen yards away. Once, 
twice, three times I pressed the lever, 
but not a shot from my gun! I 
slipped away into another cloud and 
examined the faithless weapon, only 
to find that I had run completely 
out of ammunition. [returned home 
quite the most disgusted person in 
the entire British Army. 

A few days after my unsuccessful 
experience with the red Richtofen 
scouts I got my just revenge and a little more back from the 
Huns. My major had been told to have some photographs 
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A Royal Fiying Corps Pilot, Off to Observe Over the German Lines 


taken of a certain point behind the German lines, and by 
special’ permission he was given the privilege of taking 
them himself. The point to be photo- 
graphed was about seven miles in Ger- 
man territory and in order to make a 
success of the snapshotting it would be 
necessary to have a strong escort. The 
major offered to go out and do the 
photographs on his own,. without an 
escort, but the colonel would not hear 
of it; and so it was arranged that an 
offensive patrol would go out at nine 
o’clock in the morning, meet the major 
at a given point, and escort him over 
the ground he wished to cover. 

My patrol was the one working at the 
time, and I was the leader. At nine- 
thirty we were to meet just east of 
Arras, at six thousand feet. The ren- 
dezvous came off like clockwork. I 
brought the patrol to the spot at nine- 
twenty-eight and two minutes later we 
spied a single Nieuport coming toward 
us. I fired a red signal light and the 
Nieuport answered. It was the major. 
I then climbed slightly and led the 
patrol along about a thousand feet 
above the Nieuport in order to protect 
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the major and at the same time keep high enough to avoid 
too much danger from antiaircraft fire. We got to the area 
to be photographed with- 
out any other excitement 
than a very heavy greet- 
ing from the Archies. 
There were a number of 
big white clouds floating 
round about six thousand 
feet, and these made it 
difficult for the guns to 
shootatus. But they also 
made it difficult for the 
major to get his photo- 
graphs. We went round 
and round in circles for 
what seemed an eternity. 


Close Range 


URING one of these 
sweeping turns I sud- 
denly saw four enemy 
scouts climbing between 
two clouds and some dis- 
tance off. I knew they 
would see us soon, so it 
occurred to me it would 
be a brilliant idea to let 
the enemy think there 
was only one British ma- 
chine on the job. Under 
these circumstances I 
knew they would be sure 
to attack, and then the 
rest of us could swoop 
down and surprise them. 
I had no intention of let- 
ting the major in for any 
unnecessary risks, but it 
seemed such a rare chance 
I could not resist it. 

I led the patrol about 
two thousand feet higher 
up, and there we waited. The enemy scouts did not see us 
at all, but they did see the major. And they made for him. 
The first the major knew of their approach, however, was 
when they were about two hundred yards away, and one of 
them somewhat prematurely opened fire. His thoughts, 
he told me afterward, immediately flew to the patrol, and 
he glanced over his shoulder to see where we were. But 
we had vanished. He then wondered how much money 
he had in his pockets, as he did not doubt that the four 
Huns, surprising him as they had, would surely get him. 

Despite these gloomy and somewhat mercenary thoughts 
the major was fighting for his life. First he turned the 
nose of his machine directly toward the enemy, poured a 
burst of bullets toward a German at his right, then turned 
to the left as the second machine approached from that 
direction and let him have a taste of British gunfire as 
well. This frightened the first two Huns off for a moment; 
and in that time I arrived on the scene with the rest of the 
patrol. 

One of the Huns was firing at the major’s machine as I 
flashed by him, and I fired at a bare ten yards’ range. 
Then I passed on to the second enemy machine, firing all 
the while and eventually passing within five feet of one of 
his wing tips. Turning my machine as quickly as I could I 
was yet too late to catch the other two of the formation of 
four. They had both dived away and escaped. I had hit 
the two that first attacked the major, however, and they 

(Continued on Page 118) 
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OR two months it had not rained. Day after day the 
Pes went down like a fever spot, and at night the 

panting townsfolk threw open their shutters, trying 
to catch some vagrant breeze from the brief darkness. At 
four o’clock the sun showed a brazen rim above the hori- 
zon. The little freshness was burnt up like a drop of water 
on a sheet of white-hot metal. 

In the Gymnasium there had been rumors of heat holi- 
days. The children were quarrelsome, listless and irritable 
by turns. But the state had lately given a fresh twist to 
the educational screw. There were so many competitors 
for the posts it had to offer it could take its choice from the 
best brains in the country. It lifted the examination bar 
a little higher, and the Herr Oberlehrer Schifer drove his 
charges to the jump. 

So the rumors of the heat holidays grew fainter. The 
children were apt to turn savagely on each other at the 
mention of them. 

“German boys can put up with heat and cold,” the Herr 
Oberlehrer said in his hard colorless voice. “In England 
half the year is given over to holidays, because the English 
are an idle and effete nation. They have no strength to 
endure. They are sunk in luxury; they batten on the glory 
of their forefathers. But we Germans are a Spartan people; 
we know how to suffer. We steel our muscles day by day 
for the final issue. If there is weakness among us it must 
be rooted out pitilessly.’”” His own lips were cracked with 
fever. Though they hated him, they knew that he, too, 
was driven. In the darkened schoolroom they stirred to a 
patient, answering activity. ‘‘Now—we are at the begin- 
ning of the Seven Years’ War. Karl Schultz, will you be 
kind enough to give me your idea of Germany at the 
beginning of this epoch?” 

It was very quiet again. The little scuffing movement 
died away, and in the stillness they could almost hear the 
hot droning of the insects in the neighboring forest. The 
Herr Oberlehrer repeated his summons, and slowly, pain- 
fully Schultz dragged himself to his feet. But he said noth- 
ing. He stood in the midst of his watching companions like 
a stumpy little tree amidst a pale undergrowth. His face 
was turned to the light that sickered through the closed 
shutters. It looked 
misshapen and 
swollen—and over- 
white. There was 
something grotesque 
about it—a half-comic 
semblance to a human 
face that the moon 
shows when it is full. 

“Well, and how long 
do you require to 
gather your great 
thoughts, Schultz?”’ 

The boy’s mouth 
dropped open. He 
turned stupidly in the 
direction of the voice. 

‘*Frederick the 
Great—Frederick the 
Great ——’”’ 

“That’s very inter- 
esting! Itappears that 
Schultz has heard of 
someone called Fred- 
erick the Great. Go 
on!” 

‘“Frederick the 
Great was so fond of 
big soldiers—when- 
ever he saw anyone 
tall—he had him 
stolen—so everyone 
stooped whenever they 
came near “ 

A gust of exasper- 
ated laughter bowed 
the lifted heads. The 
Herr Oberlehrer leaned 
forward over his desk. 
His voice no longer 
feigned an ironic suay- 
ity; it sounded shrill 
and rasping, like the 
grinding of one metal 
upon another. 

“Are you making 
fun of me, by any 
chance?” 

‘*Frederick the 
Great came to the 
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“‘Stop that gabble! Answer my question! Have you or 
have you not prepared your work?” 

The child made a blind, fumbling movement with his 
queer, misshapen hands that seemed to appeal to someone 
unseen. 

«My head hurts, Herr Oberlehrer—my head hurts always. 
I can’t think about anything else.” 

They stared at him aghast. There was hysteria in the 
atmosphere—a feeling of splitting nerves. Someone 
dropped a pencil box and the class winced as though under 
the cut of a whip. 

“Try not to whine, Schultz; I dislike whining. Your 
headache does not interest me, and this isn’t a girls’ school. 
Either you did or you did not learn your lesson.” 

“T tried, Herr Oberlehrer—I tried; but I can’t do it—I 
can’t really, it hurts—it hurts so.” 

“You young humbug! The truth is you are the biggest 
loafer in the class. You’re a stumblingblock to the real 
workers, and I shall make an example of you. In the mean- 
time you will stand there until your memory chooses to 
exert itself. Let there be absolute silence while our delicate 
young friend gathers his aching wits together.” 

They let their tension slip for an instant in a titter which 
died away like a feverish breath of-wind, then they were 
still again. Some of them gazed pitilessly at the lonely 
figure in their midst; others had their faces hidden. 

Helmut could not bear to look; and yet again and again 
his eyes were drawn against his will. His heart seemed to 
be beating all over him. He could almost hear the thick 
throb of his pulses; the air throbbed with them. He knew 
what it was to stand like that—alone, no one helping, no 
one caring, one’s brains and limbs frozen with shame and 
terror. He knew it so well that his soul seemed to be desert- 
ing him—to be creeping into Schultz’s body—to be seeing 
through his eyes, sweating in his agony. When he looked 
up he saw himself standing there, crushed and stupefied 
under the growing burden of silence. 

If only someone cared—did something. 

And suddenly Helmut leaned forward and pushed his 
notes into one of the limp, hanging hands. Even then he 
knew that it was of no use—that it was obvious and 
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stupid. The crackling of the paper filled the room with 
outrageous sound. Schultz turned stupidly, but a faint 
light had broken over his whole face. | 

Then he let the papers slip. 

The Herr Oberlehrer came swiftly down from his ros. 
trum; it was like the swoop of some big murderous bird. 
He stood over the two boys, and for a moment Helmut 
almost thought he was smiling, his eyes were so bright; 
and his teeth showed beneath the updrawn lips. } 

“You clumsy young cheats! You little fools! Do you 
really think you can play a stupid trick like that on me? A 
pair of good-for-nothings! Well, I have finished with you) 
this time! I will not have you in this class or in this school 
You contaminate it, and I shall see to it that you are 
removed to the idiot asylum, where you belong. Get out 
of here—into the courtyard—and cool your heads for ¢ 
little! My dog will keep you company, and keep you quiet 
till I come. No—leave your books! You will not wani 
them again here.” 

They crept out from their desks as though their legs were 
hardly strong enough to carry them. It was such a long 
way to the door. They were so small and the room was s(/ 
big. 

And Helmut stumbled, as he had stumbled once before! 
and this time the Herr Oberlehrer leaned forward and struch 
him savagely across the round blond head. 


“He had no right to do that! Noright! It’s forbidden 
I shall complain to my father. I shall tell everybody. Hr 
will be sent away and everything will be different. He hac 
no right!” 

He did not know that he was crying. The tears rolle 
unheeded down his hot red cheeks. He held his smal 
sturdy figure squarely, defiantly, but his lips and nostril) _ 
were quivering. 

“He had no right!”’ he repeated over and over again. — 

Schultz did not answer. He was calm—stolidly caln| 
and aloof, as though what had happened did not concen 
him. The heavy-lidded eyes were half closed, and hi 
abnormal head swayed sleepily on his shoulders. An¢ 
gradually the silence choked his companion’s boyish fury 
Pain and humiliatio 
ceased tospur him. Hy 
was like a young hors) 
that has flung its rider 
and after a headlon; 
gallop stands pantin; 
and quivering, await 
ing retribution. 

‘What does it meal 
to be expelled?” h 
asked unsteadily. “ 
suppose he can expe 
us—just because we’r 
stupid and can’t ge 
on. But what does i 
mean?” 

Schultz remained si 
lent. Apparently h ~ 
had not heard. Ther 
was something inten 
about him, as thoug! 
he were following up’ 
definite, rather amus 
ing thought. 

“They can’t kill yo: 
just because you can’ 
do lessons, can they?’ 
Helmut persisted 
“One hasn’t got to di 
because one’s stupid 
But if one doesn’t pas 
one’s exam—but ther 
I’ve never known any 
one who failed; per 
haps one doesn’t hea 
of them.” qi 

He stopped, over 
whelmed by a rush ¢ 
vague, terrible fear: 
He did not know wha 
they were, but the 
had to'do with hi 
father and mother,wh 
were always watch 
ing—always waitin 
for something; wit 
the Geheimrat, whos 
approval mattered s 
much more than any 
thing; with Kurt, wh 
would be triumphant 
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vith the Geheimréitin, who would say ‘“‘That’s just what I 
sxpected.” Above all they had to do with the world that 
oomed up behind these figures—a world that had no use 
or failures. 
| But then what happened? Or were Schultz and he the 
ynly boys that ever failed—lonely, horrible abnormalities? 
The full midday sunlight poured down into the court- 
yard, and the air shimmered with parched, suffocating 
jeat. From the shuttered windows of the schoolhouse 
same the drone of children’s voices, but outside the gates 
twas still as death; even the hum of insects had dropped 


oan exhausted, quiescent silence. 
_. The two children stood helplessly in the glare of the sun. 


ome tree threw its 
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_ ‘or the Herr Oberlehrer 


They dared not go in to fetch their caps, and there was no 


shade except where the 


oranches over the wall. 
And in that little 
-quare of shadow lay 
he Herr Oberlehrer’s 
Jeufel, watching them, 
iislolling tongue a spot 
f bright color in the 
leached monotony. 

It was with a purpose 
hat the Herr Oberlehrer 
_adspoken of him. He 
ynew—and was 
leased to know—that 
,ext to himself his dog 
yas the most teared 
veing in the school. 
in ill-conditioned cur 
t best, in the play- 
sround, where he 
vould occasionally ap- 
ear, heseemed to take 
o himself something 
‘fhis master’s temper. 
te would attack with- 
ut provocation— 
‘ruelly,effectually; and 
o strike him or kick 
im off was beyond the 
ourage of the bravest. 


_ ved the animal. With 
eufel he could be gen- 
le, caressing and even 
jayful. It was as 
hough the savage, 
_ itiless nature woke in 
im a difficult. respect. 
| “Tf only we could 
m away,” Helmut 
auttered — ‘‘some- 
there where they 
‘ould never find us.” 
_ A wave of physical 
‘ckness swept up from 
ne pit of his stomach, 
‘ad he had to clench 
is teeth to keep it 
ack. Hishead buzzed 
3 though every drop 
[blood in him had a little voice, and a yellow fetid mist 


| 


' vam before his eyes. 


_ For the first time Schultz was speaking: 
“Hello, Teufel! Nice dog, nice dog, Teufel!’ 
He crouched down, patting the ground, the other hand 
ith a lump of meat between the crooked fingers, tempt- 
agly extended. ‘‘Come on, Teufel! Good dog!” 
_ Helmut forgot fear and sickness. 
. “Why, I wouldn’t give him anything—the beast!’ 
| The voice continued its singsong reiteration: 
_ “Come on, Teufel! Good dog!” 
_ “Fancy your wanting to feed him!” 

Schultz called softly. A feverish purpose was in his 
voice, in every movement. It lent him a strange forceful- 
3, Sa a dignity. Suddenly Helmut became afraid 


| The dog lifted his head. He, too, seemed aware of some- 
‘ng unusual. He rose, yawned and stretched himself, 
ad came nearer, sullen, reluctant but compelled. He 
iffed at the outstretched hand, showing his ugly fangs. 
| “Good dog, Teufel!” 

The boy and the dog eyed each other; a challenge might 

ave passed between them. Viciously the animal snapped 
pe meat from the steady hand and gulped at it. 

‘T’d have killed him first,” Helmut stammered. 
Schultz smiled vaguely. He got up, still watching the 
0g, which had fallen into an abrupt immobility. His jaws 
ung open, and there was a look of puzzlement—of comic 
\credulity on his ugly face. 

Then he began to cough. At first it was just an ordinary 
vugh—but it persisted. Presently the dog lay down, 
‘orrying at his muzzle with his paws, rolling over, twisting 
> the accompaniment of the gasping, suffocating whine. 
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It grew louder, piercing; it was like the cry of a human 
being tortured out of human semblance. Suddenly, as 
though galvanized, the dog leaped up on his hind legs, 
pawing the air. 

At first Helmut had laughed. It had been funny to see 
the dreaded tyrant rolling and twisting like a harmless 
puppy; now it was terrible. He looked at Helmut—the 
thing he had hated looked at him with Schndutzchen’s 
eyes—brown eyes, full of pathetic, piteous questioning. 

“Karl—what is it? What’s the matter?” 

But still Schultz did not answer. His white face was 
blank. He stood passive, his hands thrust into his pockets, 
watching with the dazed intentness of someone who is not 
yet quite awake. 


The Steet Hands Whirled Him Up and Up—Then Flung Him Headlong Out of the Glaring Sunlight Into Darkness 


Teufel had dropped down upon his forepaws, crying 
again—a mufiled, protesting cry. Now, as though released 
from a chain, he began to race round the courtyard, full 
speed, striking against the walls, reeling, choking, seream- 
ing. And behind him trailed blood—a circling pattern on 
the gray stones. 

There were faces at the window; the drone of voices had 
long since died away. In a moment, as it seemed to Hel- 
mut, the courtyard was full of people. He had a vague 
impression of Herr Oberlehrer flying past him—a gaunt 
black vulture with flapping wings. He saw him fling him- 
self in front of the raging animal—catch at him and go 
down with him. 

The screaming ceased. For along minute no one moved. 
Herr Oberlehrer and his dog lay in a black heap together. 
At last the man rose. He stood over the quiet, outstretched 
body. There was something in his hand—something red 
that dripped through his fingers. 

“Who did this?’’ His voice was subdued, almost gentle, 
more terrible than they had ever heard it. ‘“Someone gave 
my dog meat—meat packed with needles. There were two 
boys alone with him—Felde and Schultz. Which of you 
two is it?” 

The silence hung over them like asword. Helmut turned 
dazedly toward his companion. The blank look had gone, 
the white face was convulsed and twitching with full con- 
sciousness—with an agony of naked animal terror. The 
Oberlehrer came nearer—slowly—slowly—inevitably. 

“Who was it?” 

The stubby hand rose, it pointed. 

“Tt was he—Helmut. Helmut did it.” 

Helmut turned. He had no thought of protest—only of 
escape. But the black figure sprang on him. Helmut 
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screamed involuntarily as the steel hands fastened on his 
arms. But they whirled him up and up—and then suddenly 
flung him headlong out of the glaring sunlight into darkness. 


In the morning the Herr Oberlehrer’s place was taken by 
a junior master—a young man who could not subdue the 
murmurs that rose and died away again like an uneasy 
wind. Rumor and counter-rumor ran from class to class 
with a lightning swiftness. 

It was Kurt who told them that Helmut had recovered 
consciousness, but that he was never coming back. 

And at midday another rumor reached them. And sud- 
denly the whispering ceased. The children moved on tip- 
toe. They did not speak to one another. They avoided 
each other’s eyes as 
though they were 
afraid of what they 
should see there. 

Karl Schultz had 
confessed. He had left 
a letter. And now he 
was dead. He had 
waited for two hours 
and then thrown him- 
self in front of the 
Orient Express at the 
level crossing. 

What the express 
had left was to be 
buried in the town 
cemetery that night. 

And it was Karl 
Schultz’s birthday— 
his eleventh birthday. 


vit 


HE Gasthaus stood 

at the head of the 
seven waterfalls. 
Through a narrow cleft 
in the mountains it 
peered out on the 
Rhine valley, and on 
days when the summer 
haze lifted one could 
see the great river ly- 
ing like a glittering 
uncoiled snake across 
the plain. 

Hundreds of years 
before, Franciscan 
monks had kept watch 
from the narrow fast- 
ness and the Angelus 
had broken sweetly 
through the song of 
falling water. But now 
the monastery lay in 
ruins behind the Gast- 
haus; careless feet 
trod the worn cloisters; 
and the eternal voice 
was drowned in laugh- 
ter and singing and 
the clink of glasses. 

The fir trees grew close about the monastery. They 
held it in a dark embrace, protecting it against the invasion 
of insolent men. And when the night came they triumphed 
somberly. Their darkness rustled and murmured with 
forgotten things. The moon, falling aslant between their 
pointed shadows, clothed the crumbling walls in white 
glory and an unearthly life woke and moved with sweeping 
garments through the roofless chapel. 

Then the water of the seven falls was like the low singing 
of a great choir. 

At night Helmut lay awake, listening, trying to catch the 
words, which flowed away from him just as he seemed to 
hold them fast. Even through his fantastic, uneasy dreams 
he pursued them desperately, patiently, knowing they held 
the reason for all he suffered. 

But in the daytime he crept away through the belt of 
forest, high up to a sudden opening where the meadows 
ran lush and sparkling to the banks of the little lake. Here 
was silence. The water lay like a darkly polished shield 
under the clear sky, with the cathedral spires of the forest 
reflected upon its unruffled surface. 

The stillness was a cool hand upon his heart. For hours 
he sat in the shade of the trees, his face between his hands, 
and looked out over the drowsy peace. There were no 
thoughts to trouble him. His tired brain was as quiet as 
the water. When a broad-winged butterfly fluttered like a 
painted leaf through the sunlight he felt a little frightened 
happiness stir within him. 

Then one day at the long dinner table the Geheimrat 
explained the origin of the waterfall. 

“It comes from a secret passage somewhere at the 
bottom of the lake,’”’ he said. ‘‘No one has ever been able 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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by when east of Suez the best was 

like the worst; the ten command- 
ments have got themselves written into the social code in 
India, and a man suffers positive disgrace who gets caught 
in the act of assuaging a thirst that is anything but normal 
and conservative. 

The good old days are over. Even the Indian Ocean no 
longer ‘‘sits an’ smiles” as it did for Rudyard Kipling. It 
sits and. glares and evilly grins, covering nests and wide- 
flung fields of deadly mines. Everything is different. 
Everything but the fact, perhaps, that the great Indian 
Empire is still in the prickly-heat belt. They say the war 
has actually changed the climate of the hitherto temperate 
zone, but India is too far from the guns to get the benefit 
of any atmospheric disturbance they may create. So the 
heat keeps on prickling—twelve months in the year in 
some sections of India—and the physical discomfort of 
the white man in the brown man’s land is not diminished. 
But he thinks less about it than he formerly did. 

Toil and worry and sustained serious-mindedness have 
taken the place of leisure and fascinating frivolity, and 
nonessentials have faded for most persons into the unre- 
garded background of life. This is true in some degree all 
over India; it is especially true in Bombay, which at the 
beginning of the war rose to preéminent importance as the 
chief base of the war zones of the East. 

The port of Bombay is the front door of India. Follow- 
ing the long coast line round the tremendous peninsula 
one discovers no side doors of special consequence; and 
Madras and Calcutta open upon Asia and the realms of the 
Pacific. That is why Bombay, destined to become the 
first city of India, developed into one of the busiest centers 
of activity on earth when India turned to face a European 
world at war and to throw her weight into the struggle for 
the Empire’s existence. 

Getting into or out of Bombay is an interesting experience 
and almost as exciting as a venture into any other mine- 
strewn area of war. To the newly arrived it is a great sur- 
prise to find that the Eastern seas are dangerous, but it 
happens that they are—exceedingly dangerous. 


| JOR Englishmen the time has gone 


The Mine-Strewn Bay of Bengal 


NE goes out across the Pacific to begin with—a peaceful 
voyage on a fine big ship. There is considerable talk 
among transpacific passengers and ships’ officers about pos- 
sible submarines or German raiders, but one feels quite 
sure it is all bugaboo talk and one’s sense of security is not 
disturbed. Then comes Hong-Kong. Hong-Kong is the 
Pacific terminal in the Far East, and at Hong-Kong the 
traveler for points beyond—Singapore, Java, Ceylon and 
India—must transship to—to anything that happens to be 
available; anything left afloat to ply the waters of the 
Eastern seas. 
And there is very little choice; no choice at all, in fact. 
All the big passenger ships of the old days have been sent 


The Port of Bombay is the Front Door of India; Through it the Armies in Mesopotamia and East Africa Had to 
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to meet urgent need elsewhere in the world; many of them 
have gone down in the meantime, and only a few old tubs 
are left that in ordinary times would be on the marine 
scrapheap. But under such circumstances the sensible 
traveler makes the best of the best he can get in the way 
of accommodation and resolutely combats in himself a 
distaste for life’s unniceties. 

On a regular ship it takes only four days and some hours 
to go from Hong-Kong down to Singapore. We did it in 
something less than ten days and made the skipper’s life 
miserable by reversing the usual process of betting on the 
daily run. The interest was not in how fast he could make 
the old craft go but in how little speed he could get out of 
her without stopping her altogether. 

Round Singapore they have no fear of mines—though 
they have picked up a few within the past year or so. But 
enemy raiders they do fear and are on a constant lookout 
for them. They seem to be convinced that there are some 
still loose in the world and they thrill each other with scare- 
head stories about them every little while. I thought I 


detected a note of disappointment in ig 
general conversation about their et. 
tinued absence. ; 

In the Bay of Bengal the danger increases and daily mi: 
sweeping operations are necessary along the approacls 
to Colombo. There have been some sinkings in that loc 
ity, and every once in a while a mine is picked up. fF 
from the enemy standpoint the port of Bombay is na’ 
rally the important center, and all ships bound for Bomky 
have to stop a long way out in one direction or another ed 
wait for the sweepers to come down, clearing a channel 7 
them up to the harbor. 

Is this information that would give “comfort to \ 
enemy”? I wonder. I hardly think it is. Rather I shod 
think the Germans would grind their teeth in fine Teutoe 
rage when they think how much of their destructive eff ¢ 
in the East, with all the labor and risk and expense of; 
is practically without result. 


The End of a Neutral Skipper 


HE interesting question is How do they do it? Thy 

are noenemy submarines south of the Suez Canal. Or 
there? Who knows? The Germans have demonstra; 
their ability to get almost anywhere with their forey: 
to-be-execrated U-boats. They have been known to 
into the Mediterranean, past the guns of Gibraltar and] 
Gibraltar’s naval defenses, by the simple trick of slipp 
in directly under British ships going through the stra; 
But this would not be possible in the Suez Canal becaie 
the channel is not deep enough. To be sure there is ¢ 
open way round the Cape, but the British do not beli’e . 
any submarines have attempted that route. 

And there are no raiders. Therefore, what is leftio 
believe except that the work is done by. bought-and-pil- | 
for individual neutrals to whom the British have grand 
the much-talked-of freedom of the seas? As a matte) 
fact it is known that some of it at any rate is done by nr 
trals, because they have been caught at it and iu y 
punished. 

Out in the Bay of Bengal an officer of the old battle-g : 
freighter on which I traveled told a group of passenge 
deck one day how he himself had been a witness to e 
such dastardly neutral deed. He was an officer at the tie 
on a troop ship that was bringing part of‘a British brigle 
out to the Mesopotamian zone. They got round fin 
England all right, and across the submarine-infested Mi 
iterranean; and when they brought up at Port Said ty 
were feeling devoutly thankful—as people always don 
that route—that they had run the gantlet successfully. i 
further danger was to be expected. They could put a y 
their life-belts, swing in their boats and settle down fore — 
remainder of the voyage to the enjoyment of peace id 
quiet. An enemy might safely count on the relaxation 
their watchfulness. q 

A neutral ship, which had been lying at Port Saidor 
several days on one pretext or another, got out just ib 
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of them when they started through the canal; and this 
officer, standing on the bridge looking forward through 
the narrow channel, saw—what he saw! 

_ JT had my suspicions about her all the time,’ he 
said. “I don’t know why, except that when you are 
| partly responsible for the safety of several thousand 
troops you get suspicious of everything, including your 
_ own shadow. I just wondered why she had hung up so 
| long at Port Said, that’s all. And nobody could tell me. 
| She was waiting for big game; that’s what she was 
| doing! 

| “She was steaming along about half a mile ahead of 
| usin the canal and I had my glass on her. Good thing 
too. When her skipper was on trial for his life I was 
| able to testify that I actually saw something lowered 
over her stern. We stopped, of course, and signaled 
everything else to stop. Then the sweepers came down 
and picked the thing up. It was a mine right enough, 
‘and it would have blown us to Kingdom Come and 
| blocked the canal for no telling how long if we had 
struck it. We stood the neutral skipper up against a 
| wall and shot him, and if I had been pronouncing sen- 
tence he’d have had his whole bally crew to bear him 
company.” 

So there you are. Some neutrals complain about 
British suspicions and about the restrictions imposed 
/ on neutral shipping; but such an incident could hardly 
be expected to strengthen British faith in neutrality, 
could it? 

It was about ten o’clock in the morning when we 
came up to the point indicated in our sailing directions 

‘as the entrance to the channel into Bombay, and we 
joined an interesting company of ships. One of them 
‘was on fire—a big freighter down from the Persian 
/Gulf. And a ghastly sight she was too. Everything 
above her hull had been burned away except her fun- 
nels, and she was belching great clouds of smoke and 
occasional long licks of flame. Her crew and some 
|passengers, I learned afterward, had taken to the life- 
boats and had been picked up by the big ocean-going 
\tugs that had come in response to her wireless call. 

i These tugs now had her in tow and the intention was to 
!\beach her, but she had a fearful list and looked as 
‘though she might capsize at any moment. Some of us stood 
at the deck rail and watched her intently for an hour or 
‘more, thinking we were going to see her sink. She looked 
‘as though she was hardly worth beach room even on an 
empty beach. 


Mark Twain’s Guide to Bombay 


HEN there was a troop ship from East Africa lying 
| L off our port bow, filled with happy men in khaki who 
crowded the rails and shouted across at us. And a short 


| distance away lay a big hospital ship from Mesopotamia. 


‘A half dozen small cargo carriers and a full oil tanker, low 
lin the water, were up ahead, while off beyond a little way 
another tanker, outward bound and evidently empty, was 
speeding along in defiance of mines and kicking her pro- 
pellers i in the air as though she were having the time of her 
‘young life. The tankers were painted black and vermilion, 
‘the hospital ship was in the white and red of the cross 
of mercy, the trooper was grotesquely camouflaged, and 
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everything else was battle gray. The tropic sun was beat- 
ing eye-searing sparks from a shimmering sea, and all round 
hovered a wonderful silence. The scene was a study in 
unbelievable color. 

Then down came the little black mine sweepers. They 
were very efficient looking and just a bit cocky about 
themselves. 

“Here, you chaps, stand about now, will you!” they 
seemed to say. ‘‘Let the hospital ship go first. Look alive 
there, little tanker! What do you think you are—royalty? 
Move over to starboard and make way. That’s right! 
Troops next! And now, you dilapidated old merchant- 
man’’—this to us—“‘get a move on! No need to tell you 
to keep your speed down. You couldn’t make more than 
six knots to save your bloomin’ old hull. But off with you, 
all of you! You’ve got a clear way up to the docks now, 
thanks to us as risks our lives for you! If it were not for us 
you’d all be down with Davy J ones!””, 

And we steamed slowly away in the‘wake of the trooper. 
I had been twenty-seven days on the ancient freighter and 
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had grown fond of her and of her British ship’s com- 
pany. She was laden with cargo to the value of a million 
pounds sterling that we had picked up at ports along 
the way, and she was to go on from Bombay, through 
the Suez Canal, across the Mediterranean and round 
to London. Would she ever get there? That was the 
question then. It has been answered: No, she never 
did. I have just learned that they got her, but no one 
will tell me when or where. 

For one of her officers it was the third sinking. He 
was a bit superstitious about the third time down and 
talked about it in a humorous way quite frequently. 
But she was fair enemy game, as fairness is defined 
these days. She carried no passengers beyond Bombay. 

On the way round from Colombo I read—I had read 
them before, years ago—Mark Twain’s impressions of 
Bombay. It was a great mistake. Mark Twain had 
what he himself called “‘an unregulated imagination.” 
In an instant he saw Bombay as “‘a bewitching place, a 
bewildering place, an enchanting place—the Arabian 
Nights come again!’”’ And in an instant he saw all the 
color and dash and heard all the wild sounds and the 
weird music of Oriental life which others must search 
for and, having found, perhaps may never recognize. 
As a preliminary guide he serves principally to make 
one ashamed of one’s own sobriety of soul. 


Along the Waterfront 


OWEVER, after we had crept for hours up through 
the buoyed channel, with nothing at all to see ex- 
cept a dim far-away coast line, I did get a vision of Bom- 
bay. Nota view, a vision. It had been a long, weary, 
slow-passing day. By that time it was late afternoon 
and a white mist was lying on the sea, which floated up 
round the base of the city like a filmy veil. No build- 
ings at all could be seen, but rising above the mist were 
many gilded domes, shining white minarets and uneven 
red roof lines, all bathed in the glow from a great flame- 
colored sun that hung low in the west. It was rather 
wonderful and alluring. 
No need to mention medical and passport inspection 
perhaps, but that, too, took time, and while it was in 
progress we lay at anchor in a wide outer harbor crowded 
with ships; hospital ships—I never saw so many hospital 
ships in one port—battle-gray freighters and fighters, cam- 
ouflaged troopers, tankers and tubs, tugs, scows, barges, 
common rowboats and many swift scurrying launches. 
Everything afloat gave evidence that Bombay was a busy 
base of war. 

Then we were towed through a short canal into the 
inner harbor and nosed by puffing tugs up against a long 
granite dock. It was black dark by that time and pouring 
rain. “A bewitching place, an enchanting place—the 
Arabian Nights come again?” No, nothing like that. That 
for peacetimes, maybe, and for the fortunate few. For me 
considerable preliminary difficulty in getting ashore in the 
first place; then miles of low black freight sheds peered at 
in the gloom over the dripping, leaking, clammy rain apron 
of an ancient rickety gharri; for me splattering mud and 
slush, and steaming intolerable heat; for me a rattle and 
rumble and jolt and the crack of a wicked whip over the 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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At the Beginning of the War Bombay Became the Chief Base of the War Zones of the East, the Pivotal Point of the Widest«Flung War Area of Them All 
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If Your Copy is Late 


ECAUSE of the unprecedented transportation 
conditions, all periodicals will frequently be 
delivered late. If your copy of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST does not reach you on Thursday 
please do not write complaining of the delay, as it 
| is beyond our power to prevent it. If your dealer 
or boy agent does not place THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post on sale Thursdays it is because his 
supply has been delayed in transit. He will have 
it later. 

Sometimes subscription copies will be delivered 
first; sometimes copies sent to dealers. Until 
transportation conditions are improved these de- 
lays and irregularities are unavoidable. 


Doing Your Part 


GOOD many people are taking a credit to themselves 
that they do not deserve. Living just as you lived two 
years ago, earning as much, spending as much, saving as 
much and putting the savings into Liberty Bonds is a 
tepid sort of patriotism. Say a man’s income was ten 
thousand; he spent seven, saved three and put it into 
railroad bonds. He now earns ten, spends seven, saves 
three and puts it into Liberty Bonds. He is doing very 
little indeed to help win the war. He might put his money 
into railroad bonds and get six per cent or six and a half, 
instead of four and a quarter per cent on Liberty Bonds; 
but that is a trifling contribution to the cause. He with- 
holds three thousand a year from the railroads or from 
industry, and hands it to the Government; but the Goy- 
ernment must directly hand a good part of it on to the 
railroads or to industry for necessary extensions and 
improvements. It has already taken authority to lend 
billions to the railroads and to industry for such purposes. 
What the nation needs of that individual is increased 
production and decreased consumption. If he goes on 
producing and consuming just as before the war, a mere 
change in the direction of the investment of his surplus 
counts for only a little. When he puts his income up to 
eleven and cuts his expenditure down to six he is really 
getting into the trenches. 

Merely buying bonds, without producing more or con- 
suming less, is only easy-chair help—bookkeeping help. 
That releases a certain amount of credit for the Govern- 
ment’s use. But credit is the least of the Government’s 
needs. It already has a vast stock of that commodity. Its 
vital needs are more labor, more food, more fuel, more 
warlike goods; in short, greater production, less civilian 
consumption. 


Training for War 


HE German armies have been more capably led than 
the Allied armies. It would be very strange if they had 
not been. Italy produces more notable singers than an 
area of equal population in the Western United States, 
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because time out of mind music has been the subject of 
liveliest interest in Italy. People have talked it, thought 
it, practiced it, lived for it. Any sign of exceptional 
musical talent has been quickly recognized and cordially 
applauded. For generations Germany has maintained a 
very numerous officer class, cultivated it, truckled to it, 
fostered it in every way. A young man who displayed par- 
ticular talent for the profession of arms saw a fine career 
before him. He was given abundant chance to develop his 
talent, with a great military establishment and a huge 
standing army to practice on. In no other European 
country was there anything like such a sustained effort to 
discover and develop military ability. 

That is the first item in genuine preparedness for war 
with a formidable antagonist—the constant training, de- 
veloping and encouraging of officers. That is impossible, 
for one item, unless you give them a big standing army so 
they can have the actual experience of handling great 
bodies of men in the field. 

You can repeat it day after day: This war must end in 
an acceptable guaranty of enduring peace or every nation 
in the world must adopt preparation for war on the 
Prussian model. 


The Front Page Saphead 


AR makes heavy demands upon journalistic space. 

Never before were telegraph wires so laden with mes- 
sages of vital importance. Never was a public so eager for 
real news. Yet there is always a way to first column, front 
page. 

Let some sapheaded young man announce that he is a 
conscientious objector to the draft, or anybody with the 
slightest claim to public attention make a fool remark 
about the President. Instead of being treated as the 
ordinary, run-of-mill, inconsequential delinquents that 
turn up every day in the year, and so tossed into the patrol 
wagon and inconspicuously haled off to court, these 
delinquents can be pretty sure of a column, in preferred 
position—maybe with photographs and an opportunity to 
give the public their views on female suffrage or free trade. 

A whole after-the-war vaudeville circuit might be organ- 
ized from people who have got on the front page through 
acts or utterances that called for a quick sentence and no 
special publicity. 


Inland Waterways 


lies THE year of grace 1918, by the fortunes of war, the 
United States got a start on inland water transporta- 
tion. In April, Secretary McAdoo took over the Erie 
Canal and put it under the Federal railroad administra- 
tion. After two generations of worse than neglect, after 
squandering hundreds of millions on pork-barrel appro- 
priations—we see what may be the beginning of an honest 
and intelligent development of inland waterways. But 
we owe Congress nothing for it. 

While Congress fed the pork barrel New York State 
spent a hundred and fifty million dollars building a well- 
planned barge-canal system, suitable to modern needs and 
so situated as to give promise of real usefulness. It made 
the canals, but it had no proper terminal facilities and no 
barges. Taking them over as director of railroads, Mr. 
McAdoo will equip them. More than that, he will un- 
doubtedly link them up with the railroads, using the two 
methods of transportation in complement to each other so 
as to get the highest usefulness from both. 

It is a late start—but important. Will public opinion 
demand that it be no transient expedient, but the perma- 
nent beginning of an honest, scientific Federal develop- 
ment of inland water transportation? If public opinion 
does not demand that very insistently Congress will relapse 
to the pork barrel. To insure a real beginning, the subject 
of waterway development must be taken out of the hands 
of logrolling, politics-playing congressional committees 
and put under the control of a permanent, nonpolitical, 
scientific commission. 


A Valued Contemporary 


N UNSELFISH interest in American literature moves 
us to call your attention to one of our competitors, 
which otherwise would most likely escape your notice. Its 
title is The Official Bulletin. It is published at Washington 
“under order of the President of the United States,”’ as the 
subtitle announces. The subscription price is five dollars a 
year. It contains a dozen to sixteen pages, about two- 
thirds the size of this page, of the least expensive quality 
of newsprint paper. As to its editorial quality—the care 
and judgment with which its contents are selected and the 
skill with which they are presented—we prefer to express 
no opinion, for we are always content to let the other fellow 
edit his paper in his own way. 

Copies of the journal may be consulted at all or nearly 
all public libraries and at many post offices. We urge you 
to scrape up some degree of acquaintance with it, because 
it is the only journal of general information and opinion 
which this Democratic Congress seems willing to permit 
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in national circulation. As The Official Bulletin is carried 
free in the mails it is not subject to that ingenious zone 
system which will obviously destroy national circulation 
for journals that are obliged to pay postage. 

So after the new postal law comes fully into effect and 
postage-paying publications have been restricted to re- 
gional circulation the one medium through which Amer- 
ican citizens living far apart can get a certain amount of 
general information and opinion in the same way will be 
The Official Bulletin, at five dollars a year. Look over a 
copy and see how the prospect pleases you. 


Money After the War 


N APRIL the Federal Reserve Board figured up one © 

hundred and twelve billion dollars of war loans issued by 
belligerent governments since August, 1914—not to men- © 
tion some twenty-five billion dollars of circulating notes, — 

Viewing this enormous absorption of capital for war 
purposes many people have been saying that after the war | 
capital would be so scarce and dear as to set a heavy brake | 
on business and on all industrial development. 

But we prefer to look at it the other way round. This — 
enormous amount of capital was there to be absorbed. The | 
energy that produced it in such unthought-of abundance _ 
for war can produce it for purposes of peace. Four years | 
ago even the richest nations—the United States and Eng- 
land—looked upon the raising of three or four hundred 
million dollars as a quite formidable undertaking. Billions 
do not daunt them now. Nobody understood a prosperous 
nation’s ability to provide capital. In a year the United | 
States has discovered resources in the way of investable | 
capital that Wall Street had hardly dreamed of. Millions 
of people have been taught to invest. 

We prefer to believe that the country’s industrial devel- | 
opment will be financed after the war much more easily 
than before. 


Our Chief Business 


LITTLE more than a century ago, at Waterloo, the 

world finished twenty years of nearly continuous 
fighting. We are now in the fourth year of a situation that | 
has the essential elements of another Napoleonic era. There 
is no individual conqueror; but in the place of the great 
Corsican there are Prussian chiefs, at least as unscrupulous, 
controlling enormous military power which they are b 
upon using to the limit for domination. The fighting must _ 
continue until they are overthrown. It is idle to speculate 
on how long it will take. We can only hope there will be: 
delusive truces and sham peaces. 

All that part of the world which aspires to indepe 
ence—and has not the point of a German bayonet agains 
its ribs—is now by way of getting thoroughly organized tc 
resist the Prussian menace. Junkertwm’s only hope finally 
of winning lies in dividing its foes. A sham peace that l 
it in full control of Germany’s military resources w 
play into its hands. 

But the alliance against Prussian militarism ought no\ 
to be given a more permanent and comprehensive form. © 
That part of the world which aspires to freedom should by 
formal action accept the fact that fighting the Pru | 
menace until it is overthrown, however long that may 
take, and safeguarding against the appearance of any like | 
menace in the future, is its chief business. t 


Government by Oratory 


USSIA is enjoying the ideal government for which some 

of our American friends on the extreme left have long 
sighed. The recipe for it is simple: + 
First, exclude the loathed bourgeoisie from all share in 
the management of affairs—exclude, that is, the only people 
with any experience in managing affairs. 
a set of lofty general principles and stick to them. 
If anybody complains that the railroad service has" 
broken down, food is scarce and the street cars are not run- 
ning, repeat that you are passionately devoted to human 
equality. 4 
Never mind that there is no coal in the city or that 
farmers cannot get plows. Draw up a fervid pronuncia- | 
mento asserting the rights of the common man. Be careiul) 
that your adjectives and adverbs are properly selected and 
let the fire department look out for itself. That is a bour-' 
geois interest anyway, for if anything burns it will be only 
the houses owned by capitalists. 
Your affair is the triumphant proletariat — without 
bosses, jobs, fuel, food, clothes or lodgings, but gloriously } 
triumphant at last. You may run out of all the necessi- 
ties of life; but the resources of the dictionary are prac 
tically unlimited. 
The Bolshevik: idea of government is not strictly te 
Many years ago there was an exciting municipal campaign 
in Chicago, involving certain questions of city manage- 
ment and public utilities. The Whitechapel Club, a once- | 
famous organization of newspaper men, put its ticke tin 
the field with this platform: ‘‘No Gas! No Water! No 
Police!” 7 


kind has been puzzled and troubled over 
the question of luxury. Are luxuries right 
yr wrong? Are they useful or useless? What 
are luxuries, anyway? These questions have 
engaged the kings, ministers, lawgivers, judges, 
srophets, moralists, preachers, teachers and wise 
nen of every civilization from that of ancient 
Jreece down to and including that of America 
n this year of the great war. 

But what in the past has been only a question 
of ethics and economics is to-day part and parcel 
yf the program of war, of the world’s most 
rigantic struggle for existence. War has but lit- 
Je time for debate, for the niceties of philosophy. 
t will solve the question of luxury for its 
ywn purposes and in its own arbitrary way. 
Perhaps that will not be the world’s final 
yr permanent solution, but at least the war 
has done this—it has put the question of 
“uxury right up to every nation’and toevery 
‘individual for an immediate answer. 

+ Almost every adult human'being has his 
-»r her own idea of what constitutes luxury, 
‘ut the trouble is that people do not agree 
m the subject. Nor is any government, 
sven in wartime, wise or powerful enough 
o classify all products as luxuries or non- 
luxuries convincingly. But it must and can 
‘lecide which industries and products con- 
ribute most directly to the conduct of the 
yar and which less directly. Obviously am- 
nunition for armies and navies contributes 
nore directly to the conduct of the war than 
\xpensive jewelry for private wear. So, too, 
ye would put army blankets ahead of ball 
‘owns, and a thousand and one products 
\head of a thousand and one other prod- 
ucts. ‘ 

_ It is clear enough that certain products, } 
‘re more necessary, essential, important, 
ae and desirable in the present world 


( Nina from the beginnings of history man- 
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isis than others. So gradually the Govern- 
ent is using the power it possesses through 
he Food and Fuel Administrations, the 
: tel General of Railroads, the War In- 
ustries Board, the control over exports and 
mports, and taxation, to expand at one and 
he same time the more necessary indus- 
iries and contract those which are less nec- 
ssary. 

_ Meanwhile these latter are induced to 
take up, as similar industries have in Eng- 
nd, the manufacture of airplane parts, 
elicate shell parts, periscopes, fuses, 
auges, shell primers, cartridge clips, shell 
lugs, field kitchens and all the materials 
\f war which highly specialized industries are so well fitted 
‘0 make. But naturally as the public watches this read- 
istment it jumps to the conclusion that the less essential 
idustries must necessarily be undesirable luxuries. 


Our Extravagant Neighbors | 


oat the striking fact is that the number of industries 
whose products are absolutely unnecessary, nonessen- 
lal, unimportant, useless and undesirably luxurious is 
mited. It is}all a question of degree. At first sight one 
ould say that the millinery trade was nonessentially lux- 
‘rious, and there are many women who buy too many 
)ats and pay too much for them. But no one will deny that 
ommen need some kind of headgear even in wartime. 
Luxury always has been relative, and it is more so now 
an ever before. No one would say that a large supply of 
yatches for society women is as essential at this moment 
'3 ships; and yet some clocks and watches are essential 
ven on ships. If the watch-making industry employed as 
.uch capital, labor, raw materials, fuel and transporta- 
on as the shipbuilding industry, its output would be 
garded as luxurious in the worst sense; and there are 
undreds, perhaps thousands, of industries whose prod- 
cts are luxuries only because they are relatively less 
ssential to war than certain other products. 
_ People never have agreed and probably never can agree 
o what constitutes luxury because each individual regards 
generally as what he himself is not accustomed to use or 
annot afford to buy. Luxuries usually consist of the indul- 
ences of others, not our own. We always spend money for 
ecessities, but the other fellow—oh, he is terribly extrava- 
ant with his luxuries! - 
The things we cannot afford, do not want or are not 
ceustomed to—they are the luxuries. To the child a 
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The War Has Put the 
Question of Luxury Right Up to Every Nation and to Every Individual 
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movie may be luxury; to another person the theater; to 
still another the opera; and to yet another a private con- 
cert in his own house with grand-opera stars. So to the 
tramp a trolley ride may represent the height of luxury; 
to the poor clerk a taxicab may have the same meaning; 
while still another person yearns for a privately owned 
automobile with a chauffeur. 

There are country boys to whom a ride in a day coach 
would be luxury untold, while to the traveling salesman it 
would be misery to ride in any other than a parlor car. 
What you yourself use is always a necessity, as you can 
prove by no end of argument. If a trolley is your limit 
then you cannot be expected to give it up, war or no war. 
If a private railroad car is your accustomed means of con- 
veyance, if you have always traveled in a private car, then 
it seems the simplest, most natural and reasonable way 
to travel. 

Last winter, when the railroads were unable to transport 
sufficient food and coal for the needs of the people, the 
Director General of Railroads quite properly ruled against 
all private cars. Naturally the public did not waste any 
sympathy on millionaires’ wives and daughters who were 
obliged to travel for the first time in an ordinary Pullman 
compartment or stateroom. Indeed the public derived 
much innocent amusement from jeering at them, fully 
conscious of the apparent emptiness of any vestige of right 
or excuse upon the part of those who asked for this con- 
spicuous privilege. Indeed for years the private car had 
been an intolerable abuse in railroad operation, an obvious 
nuisance and burden to be swiftly abolished in wartime. 

But even the private car might under normal peace cir- 
cumstances be no luxury at all. If a really great statesman 
is saved from fatigue by the use of a private car it might 
well be worth while, from the viewpoint of public welfare, 
to permit him the use of one. 
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Surely it is a far more inexcusable luxury to al- 
low a worthless loafer whose wife supports him 
by taking in washing to ride on a street car in 
Washington than for President Wilson to hurry from the 
White House to the Capitol on an important mission in an 
expensive limousine. Peculiar talents demand the satis- 
faction of peculiar wants. For a scholar or scientist a great 
private library or laboratory may be necessary, while for 
other men they may be mere luxuries. 

But the most striking thing about luxury is that it is not 
merely a question of the individual and of the rank and 
class, but even more of nationality, climate, 
race and age. A sealskin coat is a necessity 
in Greenland, but a luxury perhaps in 
warmer climates. The older generation 
nearly always condemns as luxuries a large 
part of the new inventions of the next 
generation. 

In recent years many old people have 
visited their censure upon telephones, just 
as the old people of England in 1557 
thought the young folks were going to 
the dogs because they used newfangled 
earthenware dishes instead of the old-fash- 
ioned wooden articles. They also thought 
chimneys were superfluous, and even be- 
came excited because people were build- 
ing houses of oak instead of willow. Said 
the typical kill-joy of that day: 

“‘Formerly the men of England were of 
oak and the houses of willow. Now the 
houses are oak and the men willow.” 


Luxuries Become Staples 


ANUFACTURERS of silk are deter- 

mined at the present time that their 
product shall not be classed wholly as a 
luxury. From a merely military viewpoint 
they have an easy enough task because silk 
is used for airplanes and cartridge bags. 
But they want to show that even for the 
civilian silk is not a luxury. Probably the 
makers of earthenware dishes felt exactly 
the same way three hundred and sixty years 
ago. The two problems are exactly the 
same, though nearly four centuries apart. 
‘If earthenware dishes and silk for garments 
can really take the place of wooden dishes 
and woolen suits at no greater cost or but 
little greater cost—or, better yet, at less 
cost—then they leave the luxury class and 
become staple articles. 

One of the great Chicago packing houses 
recently found itself oversupplied with 
curled hair, a horse and cattle by-product. 
One of the chief uses for this product is in 
the hair mattress, but the sale of curled hair was restricted 
by a veritable iron ring because hair mattresses had always 
been regarded as a luxury and thus the output was dis- 
tinctly limited. To increase it was regarded as business 
heresy. 

But the packers set out deliberately to increase the 
consumption of curled hair by advertising the product and 
reducing its price. In other words, they set about to take 
this particular product out of the luxury class and put it 
into the staple class. No doubt they considered this a 
clever but matter-of-fact, commonplace commercial opera- 
tion, without a vestige of romance. But in this prosaic 
business measure and in the efforts of the silk manufac- 
turers to prove that their product is economical in view of 
the high cost and scarcity of wool, we have an epitome of 
ages of progress, of the whole onward sweep of civilization. 

For at the root of all human progress has been the 
increase in wants and the spreading out of luxuries from 
the few to the many. As civilization advances, the needs 
of its members extend like outposts of an army on the 
march. 

Every new want was at first regarded as superfluous, 
unnecessary and luxurious, but all that we know of civili- 
zation to-day rests upon the foundations of those new 
wants. 

Not so many hundred years ago man and wife had to 
eat off the same plate. In the whole realm of Charle- 
magne, the greatest emperor of his time, there were only 
two bed sheets, one table cloth and one pocket hand- 
kerchief. Light at night either within or without the 
house, sidewalks in cities, shoes, windows and countless 
other necessitiés of to-day were almost unknown. The 
queen of France was the only woman in her country who 
had more than two linen chemises. Many of the greatest 
nobles had but two beds in their palaces of a hundred 
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rooms, and rarely any chairs or carpets. So scarce were 
shirts that kings gave them as presents to one another. 

But in modern times these luxuries have steadily reached 
out from the few to the many. Luxuries constantly cease to 
be such. They lose their character as they become wide- 
spread, general and cheap. Formerly only the nobles could 
afford a carriage, and the common people plodded through 
the filth of city streets in which there were no sidewalks. 
Then came sidewalks to protect the poor, and to-day the 
very mechanic who would have dodged the horses of the 
nobles a few hundred years ago rides in a small automo- 
bile, which is far swifter and more convenient than the 
former equipage of a duke. The line which separates 
luxuries from necessities or from comforts and conveniences 
shifts not only from age to age but almost from year to 
year. 

The increase of wealth and its more general distribu- 
tion, the development of natural resources, the progress of 
discovery and manufactures, and more especially quantity 
production, standardization, the wholesale invention of 
substitutes, and advertising—these are the great forces 
which have made life worth living for the masses of 
people. 

But luxuries have done more than develop into material 
necessities. They have fathered variety, beauty, grace, 
harmony, refinement and the esthetic enrichment of life. 
They have stimulated the arts and spurred men on with 
restored energy to fresh work and progress. In that sense 
the old saying that the superfluous is the most necessary 
is profoundly true. Even the soldier in the trenches would 
prefer to cut down a little on his food ration if he had to 
choose between a full ration and no tobacco or a slightly 
smaller ration and a little tobacco. 

An existence without any luxuries would be monoto- 
nous, depressing, cowlike. A French writer said that nearly 
all wants are unnecessary, and grieved that he did not have 
hoofs instead of feet so that he could get along without 
shoes and stockings. 

But he was hardly more absurd than a well-known 
Englishman who only a few years ago denounced both 
automobiles and telephones, the latter on the ground that 
people are able to phone for theater tickets instead of 
taking the trouble to go after them, and thus indulge more 
freely than they should in the theater. Such a philosophy 
is as fitting as would be the universal application of the 
sternness of the Scotch Highlander who, seeing his com- 
rade about to arrange a stone upon the ground for a pillow, 
kicked it away as a sign of effeminacy. 


The Thrift of the Rich 


URIOUSLY enough the war has resulted in an even 
greater spreading out of luxuries from the few to the 
many. Except where manufacturers could not secure mate- 
rials there has been but little if any falling off in the sale of 
this class of goods in England and France. But the sales 
have been made to the working classes, the munition work- 
ers, whose wages for the first time enable them to stock up 
with good clothes, furniture, musical instruments, jewelry, 
and the like. One of the most important and successful 
department stores in Paris was recently asked if luxuries 
continued to sell as well as formerly. This was the answer: 
“Far better. We note an increase of at least fifty per 
cent in the sale of articles which can be classed as purely 
luxurious, even though the prices and taxes on these 
articles have raised their cost by one hundred and twenty- 
five per cent. The increase in the sale of luxuries is a 
marked war phenomenon; it is bigger than the increase in 
the staple selling.” 

So violent have been the attacks made upon extrava- 
gance and luxury, especially in England, that the ‘“‘upper”’ 
classes, the well-to-do, have contracted their 
expenses in every direction. It has become 
absolutely unfashionable for these classes to 
indulge to any extent in luxuries. They remem- 
ber the words of Lloyd George: ‘‘Extravagance 
costs blood—the blood of heroes.’’ 

“The reason for the growth in retail trade is 
that the workers are getting very high wages and 
they are now raising their standard of living,’’ 
was the recent explanation of H. Gordon Sel- 
fridge, proprietor of one of the great London 
department stores. ‘‘But the more prosperous 
middle-class people have greatly curtailed their 
scale of living. They are giving up what the mu- 
nition workers are gaining. Their income and 
profits have been reduced, their taxes have been 
increased and they are feeling the cost of the war. 
There has been a great leveling in England, and 
this surely is a distinct social gain. 

“The piano trade is typical. In our stores we 
are selling a great many pianos to families who 
have dreamed for years of being able to buy 
them. But these are not new pianos. We 
cannot spare labor and materials to make 
them. They are secondhand pianos coming 
from the homes of the middle class, often sold 
to provide funds to buy war bonds.” 
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To a less marked degree the situation is the same as in 
this country. In the great manufacturing districts round 
Bridgeport and New Haven, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and 
Detroit, there is ample evidence that great classes of 
working people are raising their standards of living and 
are taking on comforts and conveniences never known 
before. At just what point their spending becomes unwise 
and undesirable is too complex and profound a question 
for anyone to answer. 

Unfortunately luxury cannot always be defended because 
it raises the poorer classes up to comfort. It may be 
merely a symptom of national disease and decay, as in the 
degenerate days of Rome. It is always abused and over- 
done by many people. With some it is mere carelessness, 
a foolish and lavish prodigality in money matters. Almost 
every nation from the days of ancient Rome has had laws 
providing for the appointment of guardians for spend- 


thrifts. But laws aimed at spendthrifts have never in any ° 


country had any appreciable effect in cutting down the 
number of such gentry. 

With others luxury takes the form of an overindulgence 
of artificially stimulated wants, of a debasing and enervat- 
ing sensuality, and even of vice. But worst of all, because 
most common, luxury is often nothing but a form of van- 
ity, pride, ostentation, and a blind, senseless imitation of 
others. Under all its forms luxury easily runs into extrav- 
agance and waste. It has been said that this country 
wastes ten billion dollars a year; and of course much of the 
waste is in luxuries as well as necessities. 

Now it is one place and now another that carries luxury 
to the point of abuse—Rome, Pompeii, Monte Carlo, New- 
port, Palm Beach. It comes in tidal waves, two of which 
have broken upon this country in recent years. The first 
came after the trust-formation period of 1899-1901, when 
scores of newly made multimillionaires burst upon New 
York; and the second was the great spendthrift invasion of 
1916. Usually some one ultra-costly entertainment rivets 
public attention upon the excesses of the time and causes 
a revulsion of feeling which leads to simpler ways. 

But generally speaking luxury has been working through 
the centuries away from gluttony, sensuality, pomp and 
barbaric splendor to comfort, convenience and rational 
enjoyment of life. The old Italian palaces had many rooms 
with wonderfully carved furniture, but there was no light 
or heat and the chairs were too uncomfortable to sit in. 
An English queen to get such a simple food as salad had to 
bring a gardener all the way from Flanders, though every 
ship carried a cargo of cloth of gold for her household and 
its courtiers. Cleanliness was practically unknown, and 
princes died in their palaces because of lack of sanitation. 

We moderns like luxurious table service such as cut 
glass, solid silver and some gold if we can get it. But if 
we have to choose we much prefer comforts, of which nap- 
kins are an example, or conveniences, of which plenty of 
forks, spoons and plates are typical. In earlier days people 
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Luxury is Often Nothing But a Form of Vanity, Ostentation, 
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did not bother with napkins or handkerchiefs and neta 
had enough utensils to go round. But such as they 
were of costly materials and extravagantly elaborate. 
In earlier times nobody cared how many people dropped | 
dead of plague, but they were hugely interested in whether | 
the king celebrated his daughter’s wedding with sufficiently | 
long-drawn-out feasting and magnificence. There has 
been a moral evolution of luxury away from coarse and 
profuse externals to the decencies of life. 
Even the Roman baths were for diversion rather than 
cleanliness, and they used perfume instead of soap. A 
Roman dandy committed suicide when he found he had | 
only four hundred thousand dollars left to spend on ban- | 
quets. They watered their trees with wine, melted expen- | 
sive pearls in liquor before drinking, changed their clothes 
eleven times during a banquet despite the inconvenience, 
and ate only birds which had been taught to talk or sing. 
Roman luxury became merely criminal. To pay for it all 
Italy was pillaged, the provinces were plundered, and ae | 
foreign ally was compelled to contribute. It was like the 
madness on a ship about to sink, or in a besieged city. a 
Despite occasional monkey dinners and other si 
excesses modern American luxury is far more wholesome, | 
A newspaper recently complained that ten thousand pedi 
were spending from eight to twenty dollars a day vin 


accommodation at a famous winter resort. But in 
same article it was estimated that nearly thirty tho 
people were enjoying a holiday at the same place in 
costly hotels and boarding houses, an indication surely 
widespread distribution of wealth and its healthful use. 
Luxury or extravagance in dress, especially on the p: 
of women, is being fought more bitterly in England to-d 
than any other form of spending money. So vitrioli 
hysterical have been the attacks upon women’s dress 
it was widely repeated at one time that a woman who 
a natural skunk coat was an unnatural skunk. 
nearly four years of war it is still maintained that Eng 
women could save twenty million dollars a week on clot 
and yet be as well dressed as war conditions justify. 


The Psychology of Diamond Buying 


T IS curious that the sumptuary laws of ancient 

medieval times, which tried so unsuccessfully to reg 
private expenses, always included women’s dress. 
Greece only the women of the demimonde were free to be 
as lavish as they pleased in the matter of personal ado 
ment. Clothing, banquets and funerals—these have 
the chief objects of sumptuary legislation in many nati 
and many ages. 

But until the outbreak of the present war there had 
no serious effort for a hundred years at least to reg 
private extravagance by legislation, unless the exerci 
police power in matters of health and morals be consi 
such. Most people agreed with Adam Smith that it w 
‘“impertinence and presumption of kings and ministers 
pretending to watch over the economy of private p 
and to restrain their expense, being themselves always é 
without any exception the greatest spendthrifts aliv 

Though the gluttonous and bestial elements have lars 
gone out of luxury, old-time barbaric pomp and dis 
have powerful and lively descendants in social vanity, 
tation and fashion. We all know that vast sums of m 
are spent in both England and America not for a 
enjoyment and pleasure, or even luxury in the per 
sense, but simply in imitation of others. 

It was sheer, blind imitation that led the Hollanders 
pay thousands of dollars apiece for tulip bulbs, th 
other flowers and plants just as beautiful could be bought 
for a few coppers. When brown shoes or high kid top | 
in style we pay far more than when they are out of style, 
though the comfort, convenience, beauty, grace and 
inherent elegance are just as much or as little in evidence 
one year as another. Irving Fisher, one of the ke 
students of modern American customs, explains wh 
pay more for real diamonds than for paste, though the 
may be fully as beautiful and brilliant as the former: — 

“Tf a chemical method should be developed for making 
a real diamond cheaply the desirability of diamonds would 
be destroyed; they would immediately go out of fashion; 
the invention would be self-destructive, and the price of 
diamonds and the use of diamonds destroyed— —tha is, 
diamonds are desired because they are scarce and a badge 
of economic power of the people who possess them. — 

“Paste diamonds may be quite or nearly as beautift 
real diamonds, but they can never be so valuable. y 
who use them do so not because they regard them as 
tiful but usually in order to make people believe th 
real and that the possessor can afford to buy them. 
times they are worn as symbols of real diamonds } 
safety-deposit vaults. The owner then appears 
opera with the imitation jewels. In such cases the 
jewels serve simply and purely as badges of ow 

An art dealer in San Francisco found that peop 
pay four thousand dollars for the same picture i 
that they could buy in San Francisco for two thousan 
dollars, just to be able to say they had bought it in F 

(Concluded on Page 78) 
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“There is the feast that I crave! 
What worry and bills it will save! 
Such nourishing fare without labor or care— 
I’ll hardly know how to behave!” 


OUP 


nh. : 
JOSEPH GAM PBELL GoMPANY 
DE 


Does it pay to make 
soup at home? 


Figure it on the basis of real economy. 


Figure it out for yourself. 


Good home-made soup means retail prices paid for materials. It means labor and time used 
in buying and preparing them, fuel consumed in cooking them. Yet after all this bother and 
expense you have nothing better—nothing more appetizing and wholesome than 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


This gives you all the home-made quality without 
the trouble and fuss. 


Also 
A highly 


a touch of leek, onion and sweet red peppers. 
parsley, celery and appropriate seasoning. 


; Ake nutritious and health-giving combination. 
We make the rich nourishing stock from selected ae 


beef. We include high-grade vegetables in well-balanced 
variety—potatoes, carrots, rutabagas, baby lima beans, 
small peas, green okra, Country Gentleman corn, 
Dutch cabbage and a purée of fine tomatoes. 


Fuel costs money. Every hour you cook home-made 
soup adds to your coal bill or gas bill. Campbell's 
Vegetable Soup comes to you already cooked. You can 
No labor. No 
uncertainty nor delay. And no home kitchen can pro- 
duce a soup more palatable and satisfying. 


heat it ready to serve in three minutes. 


We add alphabet macaroni, barley and rice, with 


Let your grocer bring you a dozen or more at a time, and save delivery cost, disappoint- 


ment and delay. 
21 kinds 


12c a can 


Asparagus Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mock Turtle Printanier 
Beef Clam Bouillon Mulligatawny Tomato 
Bouillon Clam Chowder Mutton Tomato-Okra 
Celery Consommé Ox Tail Vegetable 
Chicken Julienne Pea Vegetable-Beef 


Vermicelli-Tomato 


OR abet RED AT ND SWiine: | LA ‘BEL 


ILLUSTRATED 


VII 
ALE ALDIS poured Leswing’s coffee with an amus- 
D ingly matronly air. In her red morning frock with 
clever black tassels dripping from the cuffs, and the 
dusky hair coiled low, she presented an even more inter- 
esting study than she had the evening before. Leswing 
was seldom up for breakfast, of which fact Dale was un- 
aware; but he had left a call with martyred Humphrey 
for seven o’clock, dragging himself into morning togs with 
a complaining air. 

“Brekker at World’s End isn’t half bad,’’ he announced. 

“Why?” asked Dale, knowing the answer perfectly 
well. 

“Oh, because we have such charming garlands of rose- 
buds running round our coffee cups! Tell me, when shall 
I see this mighty gladiator of yours—or does he come 
peddling his green sass to World’s End?” 

Dale hated herself for blushing. It seemed a concession 
to Leswing’s bewildering elegance. 

“No, not any more; he brings what we want when he 
comes to see me. He will come to-night. I told him he 
must stay away last night.”’ 

“Do I understand, Glory Dimples, that I was the actual 
and insignificant cause of keeping this gallant in the offing? 
Flattered in my last years!” 

Leswing leaned back to laugh, holding up his hands in 
studied amazement, the Cobra blinking a sinister good 
morning. 

“Tt isn’t fair to make fun,” Dale protested, “just be- 
cause you are a Bohemian és 

“Save the word! I loathe Bohemia, with its bathless 
existence, its self-winding spaghetti, its combination sinks 
and writing desks. Never accuse me of anything so low. 
Rather say I do my correspondence by means of penny 
postcards.” 

“What are you, then?” she asked softly. 

He leaned across the table, his eyes growing bright as 
he looked at her, and the scarred face, with its trace of 
coming age and tale of wasted youth seeming like a thing 
of bronze—fascinating to look upon in a museum case! 

“T’m the Bad Man of Africa!’’ He hesitated a mo- 
ment. Trig pranced in to say good morning. “ Dale, how 
can you tolerate that whiskery beast? You should see my 
pets—lions!” 

“No!” The gray eyes were like an astonished young- 
ster viewing a first circus poster. 

“Tl tell it like a real story. Aristides and Alcibiades 
were two cubs whose mother I shot. It seemed rough to 
let the little beggars starve; so I found her cave, meaning 
to knock them in the head—shorter than days of howls 
and pains in their tummies. They lay asleep, fat pats of 
butter, with the sun shining to emphasize the effect. I 
picked one up; it was Alcibiades. He opened those won- 
derful gold eyes, to look at me with a confiding gaze. 
“Where is the mater?’ he seemed to say. Then Aristides 
started up a tune. So I picked up Aristides; and then 
Alcibiades began to grumble in his funny baby-lion voice 
that, once you’ve heard, you never forget. I slung them 
in my pack and brought them home. We brought them up 
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by hand and they live in a 
happy Paradisio of their own, 
acres to romp and prowl 
about, rocks to lie and sun 
themselves on while they 
listen to the boom-boom of 
the sea. They are as tame askittens. Everyone warns me 
of their treachery and the fateful day when they shall taste 
beefsteak unbroiled and begin to pursue humans. I don’t 
worry. It wouldn’t be so jolly bad to end that way, after 
all—better than to lie for weeks in bed, snuffling like an 
old woman.” 

““How can you really have them for pets!” 

“Because I like them; and whatever I like I usually 
have—it is a little habit I’ve gotten into. I call them Allie 
and Arty, and that keeps them as tame as schoolboys. 
Aristides and Alcibiades are merely their dress-up walking- 
out-with-nana names. I look at them—so’’—he fixed his 
eyes on Dale with a penetrating expression; ‘‘and I keep 
looking—so—and they crouch at my feet and lick my 
hand. We often stroll off by ourselves, and sun on the 
rocks and talk over the topics of the day. I, too, like to 
listen to the boom-boom of the sea. I think I was a lion 
in a recent incarnation. I understand the way they must 
dominate; their pride; their hatred of commonplace, 
earth-bound things. . . . What a reel of nonsense we’ve 
been talking! How did it start? Oh, yes; with Trig. Come 
here, Trig; here’s a chop bone just for good fellowship. 
What a choice little entrée you’d make for Arty! Still, 
Arty is a liberal and Allie the radical; so probably it would 
be Allie ——” 

“Don’t feed him at the table!” protested Dale. “You'll 
spoil my discipline, and Glenny will scold.” 

“T enjoy hearing old women row—it’s as much fun as a 
Spanish burlesque. They always end in tears and you give 
them a shilling for drinks while they kiss your hand.” 

“T don’t. And I’ve taught Trig never to bring bones 
into the house; it is sure to spot the rugs. You know, 
ammonia and ——” 

“Oh, Dale! You’re not an index for cleaning remedies, 
are you? If they spot the rugs—get new ones.” 

“But that is expensive.” Dale was trying to collect 
herself mentally. 

John had a wonderful cleaning fluid which took spots 
from anything. She wanted him to patent it. 

“What is the sense of living unless one is expensive?”’ 
Leswing insisted. ‘‘Unless I could indulge every whim I 
wished, I would rather go forth and say ‘Come, Arty! 
Come, Allie!’ and lie down on the rocks at their mercy. 
Don’t be petty, Dale! Scrape the butter off the plates and 
put in a gooey lump for cooking; turn your bonnet rib- 
bons, and so on! You remind me of the Scot visiting 
London and writing home: ‘I had nae been there an hour 
when — bang! went a saxpence!’ You’ve endless income; 
enjoy it!” 

Dale hesitated. Then she looked out beyond Leswing’s 
grizzled head and said: “I wanted to talk about my money— 
John-Giant doesn’t wantit. He will earn everything for me. 
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Dale Felt a Thrill of Intoxication as She 
} Listened to the Chatter and Watched the 
Women Play Gracefully for Their Heart's Desire 


You see, if things had been different—if they had bee — 
married—I shouldn’t mind. But this way is a sop{ 
justice; and I shall never mind being poor.” z 
‘“How interesting!”” Leswing’s lips twisted into) 
cruel smile. ‘‘Wash day, steaming tubs of soiled stuf 
‘yellow soap—tons of yellow soap—hungry man wan! 
pork and fried potatoes and pie—then blights come for tl 
choicest potato plants and fairly elope with their bloom 
and after you hang out the washing you take a stick an 
a tattered old basin and go out to poke the bugs into tl 
pan and escort them to their funeral pyre. Or the ze 
weather strikes through the cracks of the log cabin and tl 
water freezes, and you live on sausage and tea and fla) 
jacks and read last year’s almanac for days until someor 
breaks through the roads. Then you find that your awaite 
mail isa bill for cattle feed and an advertisement for a crea) 
separator! Dale, what a heroic youngster you are—sho| 
me this John-Giant who has so bewitched you.” 
“We have talked of all this—and more’”’—the gray ey! 
were desperately in earnest—‘‘and I still do not wish tl 
money. It has never made me happy. It made Mir 
happy—that is, it made it easy for her to be unhappy, sl 
could grieve to her heart’s content. I sometimes think 
would have been better if she had worked.” 
“She would have died,’’ said Leswing swiftly. 
“That was merely staved off a few years. We can gi\ 
back the money, can’t we? You know what I must do, 
“You must convince me first that you want to—I suj 
pose we can do something with it—one usually can. Lad 
Aldis has enough of her own; she would not care to I 
annoyed. We could give it to some charity if you lik 
Charities always bore me—fussy women in unbecomit 
hats making speeches about the high cost of breadstuf 
and pushing steaming teacups into your hands. Let 
see—you could leave an endowment for oranges for ori} 
inal dipsomaniacs or mufis of pink roses for rheumat| 
charwomen.” He chuckled as if amusing himself. 
“Are you never serious—do you do nothing for tl 
poor—you with all your millions?” 
“Nothing. I don’t approve of poor people. I have nev! 
been interested in them, and I do nothing unless it interes ~ 
me. That is my own beautiful scheme of things. I occ 
sionally take a delight in saving some rapscallion fro) 
the gallows because his daring pleased-me and I delig] 
to return him, dangerous and revengeful, to a narrov 
minded community that will seethe with unrest! Som) 
times I have staked a young boy of my own class who hi 
gambled and come a cropper, and once a princess Wel 
into bankruptcy because she loved a gypsy actor ant lo 
her jewels somewhere about his person, it was eS 
T helped her a trifle. But ordinarily, if you mean orphe 
and widows and wayward young ladies staying 9 
entirely too late—no!”’ g 
“How cruel! Yet you practically can own a 
the whole world that you wish for!” i 5 
“T do own everything I wish for—I dip into sacred “ 
collections and take my titbit. There is nothing for w! 
I wish.” (Continued on Page 28) 
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WNERS now realize that this 
car actually does outstrip 
even previous Hupmobiles 

in performance. 


The flood of power which leaps 
to action for a dashing getaway 
or an instant spurt of speed, set- 
tles down on demand to dogged, 
over-the-top pu//ing. | 


Along with it are the comp/ete com- 
fort and relaxation induced by vel- 
vety riding ease and superb road 
steadiness. 


Perhaps the greatest comfort lies in 
the knowledge that these extraordi- 
nary qualities are enjoyed at mileage 
and maintenance costs so low that 
the Hupmobile has gained a nation- 
wide name for very unusual economy. 
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(Continued from Page 26) 

“Then there is nothing for which to live,” 
mented wisely. 

“Hark to the sage! Glenny, the coffee was mud. There 
are some grease spots to clean—Trig had a side of mutton. 
Come, Dale, let’s go for a morning spin!” 

Bowing meekly, Glenny muttered her apologies. There 
was a hurt look in her wrinkled face as Leswing left the 
room. Dale turned back. 

“The chops were lovely,”’ she said kindly. 

But not coming from her god, Glenny’s hurt was unap- 
peased. 

The scarlet car was panting outside the gate; it seemed 
a tempting creature wooing one from work. 

“T always practice after breakfast,’’ Dale began. 
haps you’ve letters to write?”’ 

“‘T never write letters—I cable.” 

“You wrote me,” she said with unconscious egotism. 

“T had the toothache. I was not myself,” he retorted. 
“‘Let’s drive—a fig for practicing! Always do what you 
want to do, Dale. Get your bonnet! I’ll wait here.” 

A moment later, with a silk scarf over her arm and an 
adorable little flower pot of a hat, Dale pranced down the 
walk. Leswing opened the car door with the air of a foot- 
man. 

“What a joy!” She bounced among the cushions. 

“T picked it up in New York because I loathe railroads. 
You may have it,’’ he added carelessly, “Sf you'll learn 
how to drive.” 

“Really? Oh, no—no! You mustn’t 

“Call it my engagement present,’”’ he chuckled; “and 
don’t bore me with thanks, because I loathe gratitude. 
Show me the way to rambling old farmhouses. I’m in 
search of a clock—a painted, wooden-framed clock—you 
know the sort. I’ve a New England room at Paradisio; 
it lacks a clock. There are splint-bottomed chairs, rag rugs, 
a spinning wheel, and blue-and-white dishes on a mahog- 
any cupboard; but we lack a clock.” 

““When do you use the New England room?” 

“‘When I read my letters from my aunts’’—he made a 
wry face—‘“‘but I like the contrast between that and an 
Italian drawing-room which opens off it. When I have 
attacks of conscience I go there to repent and am uncom- 
fortable for a whole fifteen minutes. You didn’t know I had 
a conscience, did you, Dale? The truth is, it is the best- 
behaved little conscience you have ever met—it never 
troubles me! There—that house looks plummy! Stop!”’ 

They drew up before the slanting dwelling. Chickens 
walked boldly across the sunken doorstone. Cracked 
shades were drawn unevenly at the front windows; neg- 
lected shrubbery and flowers made a gloomy entrance. 
A woman with a thin, tired figure was pumping water from 
a sulky spout. She drew a great pailful and struggled to 
carry it. 

“Oh, she can’t,” said Dale impulsively. 

“Carry that water wherever she wants and tell her to 
come out to the car,” he told the chauffeur. ‘‘I don’t like 
the looks of the house; we better not attempt going in.” 

Quite bewildered, the woman came toward them. She 
had been pretty once, but her blond hair was cruelly faded 
by the sun into burnt wisps, snarled 
in an untidy heap with cheap wire 
pins thrust crossways. Her cotton 
dress was soiled and buttonless, and 
the neck opened to show a drawn 
throat. A string of imitation coral 
was clasped round it—pitiful at- 
tempt at finery. Her feet, 
misshapen from work and 
poor footgear, were thrust 
into “his” slippers. Shehad 
no stockings on, and the 
flapping rim of her dress be- 
trayed the fact. She kept 
working her bony hands 
inembarrassment. Her 
faded blue eyes were 
red about the rims, and 
when she spoke one 
saw that her teeth 
were either broken or 
missing. 

“*T beg pardon,’’ } : 
Leswing lifted his hat in a igi 
cavalier fashion; “‘I was 
looking for a clock—an 
old-fashioned wooden clock with a painted bor- 
der. Have you such a thing about the place?” 

There was one which had been “his” moth- 
er’s, she said. She guessed he could have it; 
it hadn’t gone in years. She would get it if they 
liked, or they could come in. The place wasn’t very 
orderly; she hadn’t been well and “‘he” was busy 
and the children were too little yet to help. Tow- 
haired mites crept round her skirts as she talked, 
peering up at the strangers. 

-Leswing told her to bring it out. Then he leaned 
back in the car to study the landscape. 


she supple- 


“Per- 
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“T suppose this is considered an average farm, isn’t it?” 
he asked presently. 

“Tt is Mr. Abner’s, I think.”’ 

John-Giant had told Dale that it was, and that he was 
an expert along raising certain things. 

The woman and the children returned with the clock. 
It needed regluing, but it was what Leswing wanted. He 
laid it carefully in the bottom of the car and asked the 
price. 

“T guess a couple of dollars—he don’t care much about 
it,” she said in the same weary tone. 

Leswing handed her a ten-dollar bill. She gave an ejacu- 
lation of surprise and handed it back. 

“Would you make it a two-dollar bill—and the rest in 


different money?” She twisted her hands ee neryous- . 


ness. 

“Ah, then your husband will not know the a Ae: selling 
price; is that the idea?’”’ Leswing was the most sympa- 
thetic person in the world; the tenderness of his tone could 
have easily belonged to a visiting divine! 

She nodded. ‘‘He’s gotten awful close lately,’’ she con- 
fided, cheered by the unexpected gift. ‘‘When we were 
married he wasn’t like this at all. He had the place all 
fixed up and a woman come in to wash.” She gave a mirth- 
less laugh. ‘‘I guess farming makes a man sort of close— 
he has to work so hard and get so little. People don’t know 
how hard it is—and he’s had bad luck for two years. One 
year we lost a cow and the next a horse. That’s a lot i 

“Ts he a truck farmer?”’ said the tender voice. 
winced. 

“Yes, sir, he mostly raises garden stuff; there isn’t any- 
thing quite so hard. I wasn’t used to a farm. I taught 
school down to Trilby. But I thought it would be a fine 
way to live. We never meant to get so run down—it was 
just hard luck. Then the children came and they took lots 
of time and I had to get along the best way I could. My, 
I’m glad my mother 
isn’t alive—she’d 
have been ashamed 
to have me talk to 
strangers like this. 

She wanted 
me to marry a city 
man—sometimes I 
wished I had—only 
I liked John. He’s 
always meant well— 
he wishes things 


Dale 


“I Should Never Marry Anyone Unless I Could Worship Her asa 


Good Heathen Does His Idols. My Wife Must be My Idealt"’ 


‘far to go to town and the dentist only comes once a week, 
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were different for me and the children. I’ll never let my 
little girls marry poor farmers—not if they’re old maids.” 
She laid her worn hand protectingly on the yellow bobbing 
heads. “I guess I look about forty, but I'll only be thirty-| 
two next fall. I fade easy, John says, and I’ve got a bad 
back. My head gets dizzy if I weed much in the sun.” 

“How long have you been married?”’ asked Leswing. 

“Since I was nineteen. I only taught school a year, [| 
had enough saved for my clothes. That was all. I often) 
thought of the two silk dresses I had—I used the last. 
patch of the one I was married in—blue with a pink sprig— _ 
to make my oldest girl a shirred bonnet. I think shirred | 
bonnets are sweet, don’t you?” she asked Dale. 

“Very,” Dale heard herself answer. 

“But I don’t care so much about clothes if I could get 
my teeth fixed. I never thought I’d let ’em go like I haye, 
I had pretty teeth, if I do say so. John, he wanted me to 
get ’em fixed, but we haven’t had the money and it’s so 


It just seems as if it wasn’t meant for me to get them fixed, 
If I could have my teeth fixed and a woman to do the wash- 
ing I wouldn’t ask anything else. . . My land, whata 
lot of things you have to do without—don’t you? If Id 
known what I know now when I was teaching school— 
well ” She looked down at the children. » | 

“But the babies?” said Dale softly. 

“The poor kids will have to scramble to get a start. If 
his rheumatism gets worse he won’t be able to keep things! 
going like he has. I guess maybe his sister would take the 
children and we could peddle tinware. They say there’ 8 a! 
living in that Oh, thank you, sir!” 

Leswing had wearied of the monologue and signaled to 
start. 

“T wish you good morning.” He raised his hat again, 

““Good-by, Mrs. Abner,”’ Dale called back. 

The car shot ahead. 

“T’ve thought out two frocks for you; I'll get 
them in Paris.”” With the wisdom of long experi- 
ence Leswing knew better than to drive home the 
moral of the little visit; it would sink into fertile 
soil unmolested. Contrast was the necessary a 
ment to supply. 

“One is a cracking military serge with collar 2 
cuffs of braided red, and the other an evening crea- 
tion of orange velvet with lace draped and not 
desecrated by sewing. You can weara 
silver coronet with that dusky hair and 
carry a fan that is a mass of faint yellow 
plumes.” 4 

““Where will I wear it—to pump water 
in?’ said Dale bitterly. She was thin 
out loud. 

Leswing smiled—how convenient that 
youth is plastic! 

“Oh, to be sure! You’re to marry, 
John-Giant—another John—aren ’tyou— 
and give back the money? Then must 


you an order on the traveling dentist. 
Dale, look at the trees off there—like a 
Corot, aren’t they? Did I ever tell) 
you a 
He tactfully drifted into an anecdote 
of French country life. 
On the way back they passed Orchard 
_ Lodge. With a loyal finger Dale pointed 
out John working in his garden. 
“Shall we stop to say hello?” asked 
Leswing graciously. | 
Dale shook her head. It would be un- 
fair to John, she told herself —entirely 
unfair. Wait until John-Giant came to World’s 
End and stood side by side with Leswing. | 


John came eagerly to World’s End. The eye-| 
ning spent at the log cabin alone, knowing Dale 
was otherwise occupied, was quite an ordeal, 
though she had written a comfort note telling him 
she loved him and that she would arrange abou 

the money as soon as Mr. Leswing came. He had 
written a reply to bring with him the following night, 
and he told himself he was a jealous, foolish person, 
and instead of thanking his stars because Dale loved 
him in spite of everything and understanding every- 
thing—poor Dale and poor John!—there he was mak- 
ing himself needlessly miserable. 
He wore his best suit, the newly ordered mail-order 
suit costing ‘thirty-three dollars, and a necktie which 
Dale had given him. He walked up the veranda steps 
with his steady tread, to surprise Leswing in the 
midst of a vague reverie. For a brief moment John’s 
deep-sea eyes rested disapprovingly in the direction of 
Leswing’s scarred face. As men read men, so John 
divined in Leswing’s elegant cynical self many thing Ss 
at which Dale merely wondered; and so Leswing;, 
glancing unwillingly at the broad-shouldered, honest 
John-Giant, understood the reason for Dale’s love: 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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(Continued from Page 28) 

Dale tripped to the door. She, too, was dressed in her 
best. The dusky hair set off gray chiffon and a string of 
pearls to advantage. 

“John, this is Philip Leswing—Philip Leswing, this is 
John Coventry. Please be very fond of each other.’’ She 
nestled in a large chair and awaited the painful obeying 
of her command, 

Leswing’s white evening suit seemed to sneer at the 
gray-mixture Norfolk with its uneven humps about the 
shoulders, though John had underlined the order sheet 
where it said ‘‘broad or narrow shoulders’’—and the cotton 
thread carelessly stitched about the cuffs seemed glaringly 
noticeable. His nails, broken from struggling to mend a 
hand cultivator, seemed unusually apparent, and the rim 
of mud on his boots called attention to Leswing’s slim, 
patent-leather pumps made by Farrierre, of Paris—who 
took no orders of less than fifteen hundred dollars. 

“Tsn’t it attractive on the hill?” began Leswing, amused 
at the situation. 

“Very,” growled John-Giant. “Do you like the animal 
cemetery?”’ And then he sneezed and was infinitely 
embarrassed, while Dale wondered why he did not talk as 
usual and prove to Leswing the wonders of his lovable 
self. 

“Tell about the little calf,’’ she urged. 

John flushed; it was a mawkish incident to repeat before 
this dazzling man who seemed to possess World’s End all 
in the twinkling of an eye. 

“Oh, that wasn’t much,” he protested. 

“Yes, it was—mimic the calf! You do it so well.” 

“Do, I beg of you,’’ murmured Leswing, lifting his hand 
characteristically to touch the scar, the Cobra sneering at 
John’s modest scarfpin. 

So John did—and very poorly—so poorly that even Dale 
was ashamed. 

She did not urge him to tell another incident, but instead 
turned to Leswing to demand a description of an African 
native feast. Leng practiced in the art, Leswing obeyed, 
telling it with such dramatic force that even John was 
thrilled. 

Then he rose gracefully. “‘I leave you two to the glories 
of the moon,” he said lightly. ‘I must have a word with 
Friend Buddha; he seems utterly neglected. 

Dale, dear, if the dew comes get your shawl,”’ he 


’ added. 


Dale nodded. She was proud of the way he 
knew how to exit as gracefully as he entered. 
John-Giant would have scraped his chair legs, 
twisted his thumbs, and 
hemmed and hawed— 
she was really provoked 
at him for failing to dis- 
play his brilliancy. 

“Well,” she said after 
Leswing tripped down 
the steps, “aren’t you 
glad to see me?” 

*“You know I am.’’ 
His was the injured voice 


of youth. ‘‘I bet you 
didn’t think about me 
last night.” 


“Yes, I did! Did you 
read my letter or throw it 
in the fire?’”’ Dale was 
equally injured. 

“‘T can repeat every 
word of it. I brought an 
answer.” He held out 
the envelope. 

Dale tucked it in the 
bosom of her dress. “I 
missed you terribly, John. 
Did you work hard to-day?” “ 

“Yes, and I’m about discour- 
aged too—potato bugs running 
amuck! Iwas up at half past four 
this morning, and then the day 
was too short.’”’ He smothered a 
yawn. 

“Half past four,” Dale sighed. Leswing had told her of 
a hunt ball in London where they began the cotillon at 
half past four of a spring morning! 

“‘T often get up then.” 

“Do you? That seems a frightful hour—I never could.” 

“T’d never want you to,”’ he supplemented quickly. 

“Don’t you like Mr. Leswing?” Dale changed the 
subject. 

“T guess so. I don’t know him yet. Do you?” 

“Yes, he’s fascinating! He brought me the most won- 
derful ring in the world—the stone came from his own 
mines.” 

“A diamond ring?’”’ The deep-sea eyes darkened. 

“You won’t have to get me one.’’ Dale was unconscious 
of the insult. 

“Well, before you have another man’s ring ——” he 
began sharply. 
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“How silly—when I know you ought not afford it!” 

‘‘Never mind that. I’d sell the whole darned place 
before I’d let you wear it. Dale, you’re mine. That means 
a lot, doesn’t it?’’ His voice was taut with force, 

Dale felt thrilled, bewildered, all in one. 

Womanlike she instantly thought that if Leswing only 
had John-Giant’s youth or John-Giant had Leswing’s 
diamond mines 

“Don’t be horrid!”’ she told him. “It isn’t an engage- 
ment ring—just a present. He’s given away a great many 
before.” 

‘“What did he say when you told him we were engaged?”’ 

“He was very nice about it—nicer than you are to-night.” 

“‘T want to be nice to you always.” John’s strong arm 
encircled her. 

She felt comforted. Then she leaned her head on his 
shoulder. ‘‘We drove by Abner’s farm to-day; in fact, we 
stopped there to buy a clock. Mr. Leswing wanted one 
for his New England room. [’ll tell you about his wonder- 
ful house some day. Mrs. Abner looked like a wreck. She 
told us she taught school a year in Trilby and that she 
never dreamed her married life would be so hard—her 
teeth are all out and her hair faded and she does her own 
washing, and chickens walk all over the porch. Oh, I 
should think she would die 

“* Abner has had hard luck,” John defended. ‘‘He thinks 
a lot of his wife; he told me so. He was proud of her 
being a school-teacher. She loved him, too, or they 
wouldn’t have married. It’s just the way things happened 
to turn out for them, dear.’”’ Then he kicked a chair away 
roughly with his boot. 

“Tt is terrible for 
her, she is so isolated.” 
Dale was unconscious 
how she was hurting. 
“We gave her ten dol- 
lars for the clock, and 


S “*You'’ve Pounced 
Z on My One Secret. 
I Call it a Shame 
You Don't Let Me 
Have Just One’”’ 


she asked to have 
it in different bills 
so Mr. Abner 
wouldn’t know how 
much she had—I 
don’t believe she has 
had extra money in 
years.” 

“Well, there wasn’t any extra money!” 
John cried out with a flash of jealous 
temper. “Abner has worked alot harder 
than I have and he’s had children to 
support. He is no ogre—merely a human being in hard 
luck. You don’t understand, Dale, or else you don’t want 
to understand.” 

“Which is most unfair—you know I do!” She put her 
cool cheek against his flushed one. ‘Just that Ineversaw a 
womanlike Mrs. Abner. . . . John, lam beginning toreal- 
ize I have never thought very much about many things.” 

He loosened his arm. “‘Haven’t you, Dale? Perhaps 
you want to think carefully before you marry me.” 

“John-Giant,’’ Dale’s voice trembled, ‘please don’t say 
that 

“Then forgive me—I promise not to doubt again. You 
are everything that is splendid, Dale; more than anyone 
could ever deserve—only you seemed so different to-night. 
Perhaps it was because I sneezed,’’ he added lightly; ‘or 
that Leswing is different. That is it—it is Leswing, a rich 
man who has never known the blessed pain of toil. AndI’m 


tl 


. dearest, that when you realize a dream and it threatens to. 


magician! Well, Leswing understood the same art- 
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not at ease in these clothes, Dale. I want my ‘uniform’ 
until I’m a gentleman. Then if I dared I’d take to bow. 
pipes and high stocks and ruffles—honestly—knee breeches 
with silver-buckled shoes. I believe I could play quite a 
Chesterfield if I had the wardrobe. But this sort of stuff— 
near-gentleman—only makes me long for an ax and a 
woodpile and an honest flannel shirt. Don’t you see,’ 


become a nightmare it is a terrifying experience? When we 
are married things will be different. We will have no more | 
moments of doubt.”” He kissed her on the lips. ie 

She was silent, her fingers stroking his hair. Then ste| 
said: “TI love to have you want me so fiercely, John-Gi 

I wonder if Mr. Leswing ever wanted anyone.” | 

« Did he never marry?” 

“No, but he—he had affairs.” Dale blushed prettily. | 
““You see, he was the youngest son of a rich family. When’ 
he was about twenty-five he suddenly ran off to Africa— 
no one just knows why—and there he happened to s 
luck. He has a place called Paradisio—a palace with pet 
lions and wonderful rooms and a swimming pool an 
hundred black servants if 

““When’s he going back?”’ demanded John-Giant. 

“Tn a few days.” nm | 

“There’s going to be a play at the town hall Friday— 
want to go?” . | 

“Love to!” ‘i 

“Then we will. And I’ve sent for some,raffia, Dale. ’'m 
going to weave you baskets—you said you liked dark bl 
and scarlet, so that’s what I got.”’ 

““You’re a dear!”’ She kissed his fore 
impulsively. 

“Did you speak about the—money?” he 
asked presently. i 

“Yes. Wehaven’t definitely thought what 
to do. 

“Mr. Leswing can’t understand, he’ 8 
different and. has so much money. But ] 
told him to give it back. . . .” 

Dale drifted into a reverie, debati 
whether or not to mention the gift of t 
despised American limousine. | 

“Of course, Dale, you don’t know how 
different it will be. Maybe I’m not square tc 
ask you to give it back’’— he was trie 
tobefair; ‘‘only I won’t marry you and li 
off your money; and it isn’t honest money, 
either.”’ i 

“T don’t mean you shall.” She rose an 
' looked over on the island, to see joss hb 
ing up in curly little spirals, Leswing mt m 
have been lighting it. 
“Tt isn’t the things money buy i 
count as much as the things it s 
you from,” John told her soberly. 
course you’ve gotten it into your] 
head that you’ll be Mrs. Abner the 
ond, haven’t you? Dale, before T 
~< you turn into a Mrs. Abner rd 
you back—to—World’s End —— 

“But it would be too late,’”’ sh 
minded; “I’d have left World’s 
“Well, we won t ever let it come—no—matter—wha 
He kissed her after each word. 

Then they fell talking of delightful nothings and im Pp OS- 
sible plans, reveling in the freshness of their love an 7 
firmness of their convictions. Youth is always so fi i a 
its convictions! 

On the little island Leswing rested among the grav 
the departed pets, smoking slowly and rubbing his s 
cheek often. The Cobra was his companion: it 
and blinked and sparkled and glowed and settled int 
cold white light which made even starshine dim by ¢ 
parison. Leswing was dreaming of youth—and dusky br 
hairwith grave gray eyes underneath—youth, the onlyt 
he could not purchase, the only private collection he 
not dip into and loot as he willed. As John possessed 
tion to tell him which way the wind blew, so Leswin' 
sessed experience, a more sardonic but reliable guide. . 
It would not take long to win Dale, he decided. The] 
Cobra twinkled with glee. He would deliberately 
work to win youth—Dale was merely the personifice 
of it—to complete his conquest of the world, of life 

As Lord Aldis had taken Mirza from every environn 
she had ever known, every connection she had ma¢ 
been born to, so he would take Dale! Aldis had 
how to set to work to fascinate unto victory—how br 
the Cobra shone with the steady cruelty of a perse 


win 


It would not require a tedious passage of time or eff 
for coming age offered no great endurance as an a 
would require deliberate scheming. No crude dr. 
tactics of a misunderstanding—that would be a bac 
pas. There must be an explicit and lasting unders 
between the three—an understanding that should be 
foundation of his victory. Dale must want to surrel 
her youth to him, even as she now sat on the veranda, 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
slim fingers laid in strong hands, and whispered that 
youth must know and love but youth! 

Leswing would stay the sands of the hourglass, or rather 
Dale would stay them for him—her young, pale self with 
the grave gray eyes—Dale at Paradisio, wearing the orange 
velvet and lace frock in his emerald-green room with its 
paneled rosewood and murky mirrors, silk sofas and walls 
with the pattern of wonderful willow trees and a silvery 
green sky. By such things he would veil the gray 
eyes to his old age. He wanted to see her in the 
breakfast room with its tempting white plush and faded 
rose and gold embroideries; he wanted her dressed in 
sapphire crépe, sitting on the loggia to watch the blacks 
march in twos before her. He felt his heart no longer faintly 
stir, but throb with tremulous longing; he must have Dale, 
for Dale was youth, and youth was the only thing in the 
world which his purse had not brought to the doorstep of 
Paradisio, whining to be purchased! 

The Cobra began blinking again—warning of dangers in 
the way. Leswing tossed his cigarette aside. He must 
have Dale, he must have youth—youth with dewy lips and 
eyes of innocence and heart of girlish whiteness. Youth— 
how strange that never before had the desire been so 
strong! 

With the same intentness with which he set to work to 
win the name of diamond king so he would set to work to 
win Dale, deftly, quite free of censure or detection. Noone 
would know—not even Dale. The Cobra blinked with 
smug satisfaction as Leswing rubbed the dimpled scar. 

Meantime John-Giant had taken his lingering good-by. 

“Shall I call Mr. Leswing?’’ Dale whispered. ‘‘Oh, 
John-Giant, I love you so much—you’re wonderful, 
really wonderful! Yousee, I’m thinking aloud.” 

“No. Tell him good night for me,” he said 
eurtly; ‘‘and to-morrow, remember what you 
promised about the money. Good night, Dale— 
T’ll dream of you.” 

“Until half past four A. M.,’”’ she laughed. 

After he left she surprised Leswing by ap- 
pearing on the bridge and cooing softly. 

“John left a good-by,” she said, wondering 
if Leswing would feel slighted. 

‘* Ah, then a mere prosaic person may return 
to the veranda. I’ve been banished among 
the graves long enough.’”’ He walked over the 
bridge; in the dark she did not see the flush of 
the bronzed face. 

“‘T didn’t mean to banish you; we were 
merely talking of 

He laid a gentle hand on her shoulder. “This 
ruffle is rumpled from the wind, I presume?”’ 

Dale laughed. 

““You are very happy, are you not?” 

“Oh, very!” 

“‘Are you going to kiss me good night?’’ he 
asked. 

She hesitated. 
told him cruelly. 

“Good,” blinked the Cobra; ‘‘she realizes you 
are not a graybeard or herself an infant!” 

“Then, mademoiselle Leswing lifted her hand, 
and the grizzled head bent over that his lips might touch it. 

When Dale reached her room the diamond ring lay in 
its case beside the empty flower vase. She slipped it on 
her finger, enjoying the sparkle. 

“You tempter!” she said. ‘‘I believe I’ll ask Mr. Les- 
wing if I may set you in a scarfpin. Then John-Giant 
couldn’t be horrid any more.” 


“T just kissed John-Giant,”’ she 


vit 


N THE morning Dale happened upon Leswing unex- 
pectedly. He was fencing with Humphrey, an unwilling 
victim, holding his sword in a graceful pose. In his shining 
black togs Leswing seemed a boy—the light was dim—and 
he danced to one side to make way for her, announcing 
“Long live the Queen!”’ and doing a fantastic little step. 

‘Let me teach you how,” he begged. 

“T couldn’t learn. I’m entirely too tall,” she protested. 

“Nonsense! Find your gymnasium suit like a good 
creature and we’ll have a go at it.” 

So they spent the greater part of the morning playing 
at learning in a delightful fashion. Throwing down his 
mask and foil Leswing commanded her to do the same. 

“You must never overdo anything; the charm vanishes 
like the sun during a rainstorm,” he told her. “Always 
remember that. Now I feel bound to amuse you because 
you have amused me. What shall we do?” 

“But I’ve enjoyed it,’ protested Dale, her cheeks 
faintly pink from the exertion. And she wondered if 
John-Giant would be too tired from chopping trees on his 
woodlot to fence with her of an evening. The contrast 
suggested itself —John in overalls, chopping trees; Leswing 
in shining satin with an alluring red heart, fencing! 

“T’ll pianologue for you—would you like that?” 

They had shoved aside the furniture in scandalous 
fashion. Humphrey was set to work to rescue the piano 
from the farther end of the room. 
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“Do! I didn’t know you played.” Dale sat beside him 
on the bench. 

Halfway placing an arm round her he skillfully picked 
chords solely with his left hand, and in a dreamy voice 
told in French the story of the handsome clown who loved 
the midinette and came singing under her window, and of 
the battle cry which caused him to lay off his chalk and 
ruffles and take his sword and march away, while the 
midinette sobbed in her attic and sewed on a black frock! 

Dale was like a child hearing its first nursery rime. 

“Play another,’”’ she whispered. 

“Au Clair de la Lune,” proposed Leswing, his graceful 
hand with the sparkling Cobra moving deftly over the 
keys. Then there came an old lullaby and a wild Russian 
folk song and, to Dale’s surprise, he hummed Swanee 
River with genuine American enthusiasm. 


“I Guess Farming Makes a Man Sort of Close —He Has to Work 
So Hard and Get So Little’’ 


He stopped to say: ‘‘ That is one of my plays when I am 
lonesome at Paradisio. You’d think me nothing but a 
jester if I told you all of them.” 

“Tell me!” she begged; ‘“‘please tell me!” 

Keeping his right hand about her waist and now and 
then striking the right minor chord to meet his words 
Leswing added: 

“T celebrate every holiday on record, Dale. Paradisio is 
a year of holidays: I’ve your American Thanksgiving and 
Fourth of July, Canada’s Harvest Home, the Jewish New 
Year, the Gypsy’s Carnival, the Russian Church Days, 
the —— Why go through the list? But on each day I have 
the native dishes and follow native customs as nearly as 
possible.” 

“Who is with you?” 

“Sometimes friends—more often I am alone.” It 
seemed as if the Cobra must have picked the eerie chord. 

“Why do you never marry?” she said slowly. 

“T should never marry anyone unless I could worship 

her as a good heathen does his idols. I can imagine nothing 
more beautiful than such a love and such a marriage— 
nothing more jangling and sordid than the flat romance 
of ninety-nine per cent of the world—with disillusionment 
to follow as swiftly as the bridal corsage fades! My wife 
must be my ideal. A number of women have fancied they 
would like to marry me because I own Paradisio. I am 
not deceived. But because improbable things are always 
charming I like to think of my marriage to someone 
young and innocent of spotted things, someone to whom I 
might be a protection during my life and my wealth a 
protection after my death. . « There is nothing in the 
world I would not do to win someone if I loved her. 
I always win what I set out to possess. Oh, Dale, you’re 
getting me to be a reminiscent old bachelor! Have I told 
you of my little courtyard looking at the sea? It is like a 
scene from a Hindu fairy tale.” 

“Are there really such places?” 
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“People have asked that when I have been travelin 
and when they visited Paradisio they have said ‘Now 
know there are such places.’”’ 3 

He picked a trio of chords ascending the seale—mockin 4 
brilliant laughs. 

Dale’s eyes were dark with excitement—the Cobra’ 
charm was working. She glanced at her rumpled 
sium suit, the shabby furnishings. Then she rose as if 
break the spell. ' 

“T go to-morrow,” said Leswing. A 

“Will you come back?’’ She wondered why she asked 

“Do you wish it?”” The Cobra winked maliciously, 

ee haven’t decided about the money—you 
come.’ | 

“And if not, will you forget me?” 

“T shall never forget you,’’ Dale said distinctly; “yo 
have been so wonderful!’’ i 

The grizzled head tilted gayly on one side. “‘M ereit = | 

“Why could you become diamond king—you who are g| 
beautifully an idler?” 

“Tuck, my child. Never give me the halo of the hones) 
workingman in my youth. I possessed none of the energ: 
or dreams of your John-Giant; in fact, I should have bee! 
hopeless had not my coolies sweated for me and m 
managers worried over accounts, my salesmen found m: 
markets. I was born to idle, to live like the prince i 
fairy tale.’”’ He twirled his sword, 

“Will you write me?” Dale heard herself asking. 

“Let us hope I may do something more graceful.” 

“ee What? 9 ” 

“That would be telling. This John-Giant writes yo: 
letters, does he not—leaves them in the old tree stumps- 
with crosses at the end for kisses?’”’ He watched her flust 
“So: lmthought. sie Are your engagement tablet 
overcrowded or could you spare the afternoon for a las. 

drive? I presume John-Giant will kidnap you thi 

evening.” s 

“T will drive with you,” Dale said slowly, “be! 
cause we must stop at John’s cabin. He woul) 
feel slighted if we did not come.” # 

Leswing made a little moue. = | 

‘Surely you can spare ten minutes—think C 
the years at Paradisio?’’ Ss | 

‘Sometimes I believe those years could 

tremely rapid ones because they could a 

happy ” he began. Then bringing his @ 

together he made a correct little bow and lef 
room. Heordered his luncheon upstairs, and 
lonesomely playing with a salad and a jam 
wondered why the years at Paradisio could 
rapid, and if Africa harbored some willful wome 
who refused to love Leswing and make hir 
happy—Leswing, who was contrary to everythin’ 
she had been taught, and a delightful surprise 
She dressed with care for the good-by drive— 
old-fashioned wine taffeta with a smart black 2 
feathered Indianwise. 

Leswing nodded approval as he saw her. Hepla nge: 
into stirring stories of African hunts as the car dip 3 
along the green roads—things of physical enduranc 
and bravery, with himself always as the clever hunte J 
nonchalantly triumphant. He had a wise fashion of neve 
admitting his lack of physical strength—if there was some 
thing heavy to be moved he managed so that Humphre| 
or Glenny did the tugging, though apparently he coul 
have done it easier than not, save that he would hav 
interrupted Dale in some trivial speech. ° Leswing’s * wa 
the art of subtle flattery, John’s the tribute of sit ncer 
admiration. 

They were nearing the cabin before nee penetrate 
delightful aura of adventurous romance to say: 
money—we must decide about it.” 

The Cobra twinkled wisely under its owner’s silk gle 
“Do you know what poverty means, Dale?” 

“Tt won’t be poverty, but simply living 
paused, unable to convince him or, strangely en 
herself that this was the truth. She needed John-G: 
presence to bring the joyous disregard of possessio 

“T shan’t let you go into something of which you | no" 
nothing. It is not fair, any more than to teach a perso) 
one system of theology, and make him swear by it, an 
damn the rest of the disagreeing world. If your father an. 
mother were alive, Dale, they would do as I shall—the 
would not send you pell-mell into something of which yo) 
know nothing. You faney that your entire future lies i 
marrying John-Giant—and helping him peddle onions’ | I 

“But I love him!” 

“How do you know you do—how do you know whe ov 
is, Dale?” 

“Why, you know,” she faltered; «you juste 

“That is blindfold romance, surely erring every time i 
tags a victim. Romance makes so many mistakes, Dale 
Experience is the wiser guide. When you love agai — 

“But one only loves once!” 

Leswing’s eyes brightened. ‘‘So? And does 
Giant agree—or was this from some motto calendar? — 

“We both agree,’ Dale said solemnly. 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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(Continued from Page 32) 


“Then you both will have a sad and in- 
evitable awakening. It would be unfair of 
Destiny to appoint but one love to one life! 
How can one gain wisdom, broadness of 
viewpoint or experience if one must stifle 
romance at twenty-one with white muslin 
and blue ribbons and keep it in leash until 
it has a golden anniversary, sucking a last 
tooth in romantie content! Bah! My 
child, you need to see the world—this is 
World’s End!”’ 

“John is to be my world.”’ 

“Very good. I grant you that John is a 
splendid specimen of youth, with a slight 
tendency to celluloid collars and—that sort 
of thing. I don’t deny but what the ex- 
perience has been beneficial to you both— 
mild garden oats—but before you do as 
this clock damsel did—er—Mrs. Abner— 
why not travel 44 

“T shan’t be a Mrs. Abner. 
frighten me.” 

“But how, mon enfant most precious, if 
you have never known poverty, are you to 
gauge your own endurance of it? Is it fair? 
Suppose the nuns had said: ‘You must re- 
main here willy-nilly, embrace the faith 
and the habit and discipline.’ You would 
have rebelled, would you not? You would 
have protested ‘First I must see the world!’ 
Which would be correct—for you were not 
meant for a religious vocation—or a poor 
man’s wife. It is not fair to yourself or to 
John-Giant,’’ he added deftly, ‘‘to enter 
his life unless you feel you can truly share 
it. Whynotatiny peep atthe world, Dale?” 

The car had stopped before Orchard Lodge. 

Dale looked away from Leswing. ‘‘I am 
quite satisfied,’ she said in an amusingly 
patronizing voice which hid a seething un- 
rest. Leswing knew of the unrest—so did 
the Cobra—and they were both satisfied. 
The game they were playing was a maze, 
tangling and baffling to the uninitiated, but 
certain to win! 

John-Giant met them with a boyish wel- 
come. Dale noted that his nails were 
rimmed with earth and the creases of his 
neck perspiring from the sun. He had been 
weeding, he informed them. 

Leswing stepped about the garden point- 
ing out this or that need of improvement 
with an interested scientifie air, asking if 
this or that was the case and suggesting 
remedies for blight and pestilent beasties. 
John-Giant growled his answers—Leswing 
hummed. Dale looked at the flower garden 
for relief of mind. The cabin seemed any- 
thing but a ‘‘wonderful”’ place. When Les- 
wing’s elegant self sat in the homemade 
chair each dusty crevice and imperfection 
was paramount. It was the museum of a 
self-made man’sattempt atahome. Realiz- 
ing this, John became distinctly ill at ease. 

Leswing refused the cake and milk—so 
did Dale. The milk seemed sickish and the 
cake a lumpy mixture, though heretofore it 
had constituted no end of delightful ‘‘par- 
ties.” 

“Dale tidied me up one day,” John- 
Giant began telling Leswing; ‘‘you should 
have seen how well she made it look!” 
Then he trailed into silence as Leswing re- 
plied with a smart bit of French verse. 

They left to avoid a thundershower, John- 
Giant watching them as the car drove off 
and Dale waving her hand long after she 
ceased to see his sturdy self. 

Before John-Giant’s nightly moon-spoon 
call, as Leswing teasingly called it at din- 
ner, Leswing strolled out the gate, leaving 
Dale on the veranda in all her blue-and- 
white loveliness. 

He hailed John-Giant in his approach, 
falling into step and saying soberly: ‘Is it 
quite fair to marry Dale?’”’ The Cobra 
flashed in anger. 

Having expected this John-Giant met it 
without hesitation. ‘“Isn’t all fair in love?” 
The deep-sea eyes looked at Leswing’s 
scarred face meaningly. 

“‘Shouldn’t object, y’know, if it wasn’t 
about Dale’s little pittance you want her to 
shoot overboard. Come, she can’t live ina 
log cabin!”’ 

“‘T won’t take Dale’s money,” he an- 
swered firmly. 

“Yet you will take her youth and strength 
and lightness of spirit—and fade her beauty 
and her heart with drudgery?” 

John-Giant walked on without answering. 

“She is only a romantic child-woman; 
think well, John-Giant!”’ 

“You have it all planned, haven’t you?”’ 
John finally burst out, pausing in the grassy 
path, his giant self seeming more burly 
than ever. ‘‘ Dale is to fade like the woman 
from whom you bought your clock—that 
was cleverly done, Leswing! . You won’t 


You can’t 
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even give me half a chance to prove my 
own worth. ButI will! I’m not good enough 
for Dale—no one is—but I’m not an utter 
boor. I am young,” he added with mean- 
ing force, “‘and strong and determined. You 
need not worry about Dale’s becoming an- 
other Mrs. Abner!” 

“Perhaps you cannot help it. Will the 
cow milk herself; the weeds pirouette away 
at bidding; the seed plant itself; the bak- 
ing, the mending be done at night by 
gnomes; the children ” He paused. 

John-Giant tramped ahead. ‘‘ You can- 
not frighten me.” 

Leswing tapped him on the shoulder. 
“Wait—wait until your dreams are reali- 
ties. Then no one will combat you.” 

The green gate was before them. They 
watched Dale dancing out to meet them. 

“Where did you find each other?’”’ She 
took John-Giant’s arm. “And what were 
you talking about?” 

“Camisoles and kings,’ Leswing an- 
swered. “I must tell Humphrey about 
packing. Aw revoir, young things!” He 
turned away, humming gayly. 

John settled in a moody attitude in the 
first armchair he came to. 

“What were you talking about?” Dale 
asked curiously. 


ou. 

“Lovely! What did you say?”’ Dale 
perched on his chairarm. . 

“That it is not fair to marry you—until 
I’ve made myself the—String Bean Czar.” 
He tried to speak lightly. ‘‘Sometimes I 
wish you had never come back to World’s 
End.” , 

*T thought he understood,” she said 
Woy to herself. Her arm stole round his 
neck. 

John abruptly displaced it. 

“Don’t, Dale, until we understand just 
where we're at. I don’t want to go on 
loving you asI do—if I’m only to lose you 
and become a cynic.” 

“Silly—wasting a perfect evening over 
something that was settled ages past—as 
secure and as certain as Gibraltar!” 

“Ah, but is it? I must say what I think. 
Do you suppose I’d care what Leswing said 
or what you did if I didn’t love you so ut- 
terly that everything in the world hinges 
on it? I don’t believe you know how much 
I care!” 

“T want you to love me like that, but I 
don’t want you to go on doubting. We'll 
never be happy if you do. Why, I’ve been 
planning wonderful economies all day. 
John, is it the silly money? Poor Mr. Les- 
wing, he is overburdened with money— 
but he has no one’s love. We can afford to 
give up the money, John—we are rich in 
better things.” 

“T don’t say Leswing isn’t right—per- 
haps I ought to wait ¢ 

“We will have O. and E. suppers every 
Saturday night,’ she continued indig- 
nantly. ‘‘That stands for odds and ends; 
and we will save our money and go to New 
York every winter to see good operas and 
plays. We can buy a wonderful dishwasher 
for twenty-five dollars, and a fireless cooker; 
and if you have electricity put in instead of 
buying me foolish things which I really 
don’t want I can manage beautifully. I 
know I can, John-Giant.”’ 

“Dale, you’re the loveliest coaxer that 
ever lived.’”’ The mood was banished. “I 
don’t quite see how it will work out, dear 
heart, but I love you.” 


Ix 


ALE fancied Leswing’s departure would 

be a relief, since she need no longer be 
on parade. But World’s End seemed sud- 
denly monotonous and the hours between 
John-Giant’s visits entirely dreary and 
filled with strange wishes. 

“T christen you the Dean of Giftology,’’ 
she wrote him a few days later. ‘‘ Your 
surprise box came this morning and I have 
played peacock all day!” 

The surprise box was not shown to John. 
Already there had come to Dale the reali- 
zation that if one acted a delighted child 
because of such a box one was apt to come a 
cropper, especially if one’s audience was a 
black haired, deep-sea-eyed young man al- 
together too ardent. 

She played with the creamy lace mantilla, 
the fan of faint yellow plumes and the 
bottle of scent, dipping into the glacé 
chestnuts which she found in a satin box, as 
she read one of the new novels. She forgot 
the O. and E. suppers she was to cook for 
John, and the dishwasher and the electrical 
efficiency. 

When John came the glacé chestnuts had 
given her a headache and the synthetic 
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perfume made her languid—she wanted to 
keep the creamy lace round her, she missed 
its clinging silkiness and she was interested 
in the adventures of a new-style heroine. 
All together, she was a lackluster Dale who 
listened about the bug enemies of his truck 
farm and the way the Laird of McNab 
chewed fence posts. 

The next morning brought a flower- 
gram—a vase of crystal in which the potter 
had caught a faintly tinged flood of sun- 
light, and which was crowded with orchids 
of red and spotted black. Leswing had 
written on a card: “From one villain to 
another!”’ 

The idea pleased Dale; she began to feel 
an interest in exotic things. The florist’s 
outer wrappings were of newspaper. It 
may or may not have been accidental, but 
the sheet of the New York paper contained 
an enthusiastic column interview with 
Philip Leswing, the diamond king and 
owner of Paradisio the magnificent!—in 
which it set forth his virtues and achieve- 
ments and days as a young wag in London 
in nothing but superlative praise. 

Dale cut the column out and read it 
carefully, looking at the orchids and play- 
ing with the tassels of the lace mantilla. 
After all, Leswing had achieved a great deal; 
he was what the world calls worth while. 
Because he was extravagant and apparently 
without morals was no sign he was to be 
condemned. Dale’s logic wabbled about 
here—she could not finish her defense, she 
merely knew the newspaper cut of him was 
an insult and that she wished to sit on the 
terrace at Paradisio while the lions sunned 
themselves and the sea boomed beneath. 

Leswing wrote her the following day, 
inclosing an enticing concert program. It 
was a frank letter such as men write each 
other—the sort to win a girl’s heart, since 
all young girls like to be considered com- 
rades. It contained nothing sentimental or 
admonishing regarding John, but said that 
he had picked up a good collar for Trig and 
would send it if he did not return. 

Dale’s heart fluttered as she read this— 
if he did not return! It was just as likely 
that he would sail without seeing her again 
as that he would visit World’s End, to be 
bored and inconvenienced. : 

She wrote immediately that Trig needed 
a collar, his was curled up at the ends; and 


.she hoped Leswing would come to World’s 


End—she wanted to see him. She posted 
the letter, wishing as she did so that the 
scarlet car was waiting to take her foraspin. 

Curling up on the chaise longue Dale 
re-read the letter. She began to find excuses 
for Leswing—for his years of gayety, for 
the scarred cheek. He became a fairy-book 
hero as well as the Dean of Giftology. Her 
own awkwardness grew upon her—the 
questions she had asked, her sweeping as- 
sertion that she wished no more money, she 
was tomarry John-Giant. . . . Of course 
he thought it foolish tomarry a John-Giant. 
Not that she loved him any the less— 
merely that she was beginning to see the 
other side. Trig snored as if his soul were 
annoyed by bad dreams, and Dale rose im- 
patiently and went to the piano to play the 
love song which Leswing first applauded. 

The gifts were never lavish or overdone— 
the days there were no gifts often brought 
a letter or fresh flowers. The days there 
were none of these Dale moped noticeably 
and walked to the post office a ridiculous 
number of times. 

John was busy with new ventures. With 
Dale as inspiration he had developed a 
better market and was considering the pur- 
chase of a hundred acres with which to 
begin his cattle venture. He was distraught 
and tired of an evening and sometimes 
merely came to the door at World’s End to 
say he could not stay—would she please 
kiss him good night and tell him she under- 
stood? Of course it was splendid that 
John-Giant was really beginning to do 
things—and of course it was all for Dale 
and sometime he would stop being under 
such a strain and so fagged. She scolded 
herself for feeling impatient or neglected. 
But the crossing of midchannel became a 
real, rather terrifying prospect, even 
though she was still safe in the harbor at 
World’s End with Leswing playing a 
delightful fairy godfather! 

Another month of delightful surprises 
and comrade notes trained Dale to expect 
novelty. She had acquired the desire for it 
as one does for drink, not surfeited and 
sickened with an oversupply at the outset 
and thus led into rigid declarations of 
abstinence. Leswing knew the wisdom of 
gradual change, even as John-Giant claimed 
the bombastic victory of youth. 


May 18, 1918. 


The summer frocks were faded—rowing 
in an old-style flat-bottomed boat, tra 
ing in the woods, wrought havoc with th 
lacy things. The nuns had merely dregs 
her for the summer; they left her fu 
a vague state of indecision—and her wa 
robe equally limited. = 

The last of September brought a warnir 
coolishness forbidding the veranda ¢ 
siesta spot. The little island was shri 
and strange winds tore across the gra 
the pets. From now until buds burst f 
bare tree limbs Dale must reconcile h 
to the interior of the green villa—unless she’ 
marry John-Giant and share his cabin 
Isolation of a different sort would then 
front her. 

Dale realized this on murky days w 
brought no letter from Leswing. She h 
come to wonder why he stayed in America, 
writing her from a New York club; then 
from Washington; wandering to Califo: 
to look up an old friend and darting ba 
the coast dangerously near sailing ve 

Winter was coming, and faded froe 
and the wind teasing the shaking walls, 
and John-Giant busier than ever—eve 
things were “‘ breaking big,’’ as he said. 
recreation she coaxed Glenny to let hi 
into the kitchen to cook, only to be fou 
in tears and a tangle of pots an hour 
quite helpless as to why it burned an 
acted queerly. q 

Dale had been thankful to escape to her 
room and slip on a mandarin coat, ano 
gift of Leswing’s, lying down and rej 
that Glenny’s capable self could 
order from chaos and a burnt pot r 
John-Giant said he liked pot roast. 
intended asking him for dinner and m 
riously informing him that the new chef k 
cooked what was set before him. 
Giant was never asked for dinner becai 
the new chef had dissolved in tears 
burnt finger and a weariness in her 
which came from encounters with obstin: 
stove lids. She wondered how it wor 
seem, during this midchannel, when Jo 
Giant came home hungry and tired, 
worried perhaps, and found naught bu 
burnt mess on a bespattered stove! T 
would be a great deal of baking and 
ing. And he would not let her keep 
money because it would rob him of 
respect and make him a puppet. 
would be plenty of money if she would 
wait. . . . But perhaps when that 
came she would be hopelessly unab 
enjoy it. 

Then strong arms tenderly holding 
deep-sea eyes with adoration looking i 
hers, and that dark face reverently to 
ing her cheek while John-Giant kissed 
murmuring “‘ Dale, dearest ut 

The phantom of distrust fled. Afte 
John-Giant was John-Giant—and a 
trifles!: Glenny had made the kitchen s 
less and was browning a fresh roast! — 

Dale slipped downstairs .to answer 
bell and found that Leswing in an irre 
ible special-delivery letter ordered her to 
New York. He had a chaperon, a Mrs. 
Sarah Darling-Wicks, who would take 
charge of her and conduct her fall shop-| 
ping. Mrs. Wicks had an apartment at 
which she was to stay, and Leswing would - 
show her about if she chose. Glenny must | 
pack her things and get her off as soon as 
possible, and she could tell John-Giant not 
to growl or else she would bring him no— 
seven-league boots. s 

The day suddenly became a clear, golden | 
thing, worthy of October’s brightest efforts. | 
Leswing had sent for her—to do fall shop- 
ping and buy John-Giant seven-league 
boots! Oh, what did pot roasts matter! — 

““My precious lamb,” said Glenny in a | 
state of rapture, ‘tell me what you'll ‘ave 
and I’ll set about your boxes himmejite!’ 

“The mantilla, Glenny, and the serge for | 
traveling, and the gray chiffon—after you 
mend it—and all the other things, you 
understand. Do hurry, Glenny! ?’m as | 
excited as if I were going to be married!” | 
Dale was dancing about like a child before | 
a Christmas tree. r | 

“T’m going to see John-Giant now—it’s © 
his dinner time. I’ll send the wire on my 
way; I can make the train to-night. Hurry, 
Glenny, there’s an angel!”’ 7 

“°F’s managin’ clever,’”’ Glenny told her- | 
self; ‘‘savin’ of my lamb from such 2} 
fate!’’ And in her excitement she pai 
her own hat, a black plateau of crépe | ith 
a sole bluish geranium struggling for life in | 
its center. -. 

Dale danced on to the cabin. She found | 
John-Giant among a mannish débris of un- 
washed dishes betraying evidence of pork, 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
potatoes and pie! He was also counting 
coins from the depths of a burlep sack. 

“Why not warn a chap?” he began, al- 
most displeased that she should find him so. 
“T admit we are the unconventionals of the 
countryside, but I call this storming the 
fort. I’d have had my hair brushed and 
the dishes shoved under cover.” 

“T shall have to wash the dishes every 
day and see you very often with your hair 
rumpled,” she reminded him, ‘‘so what’s 
the difference? And what in the world are 
you doing—counting treasure? It looks 
like a Sunday-school’s effort toward rescu- 
ing the heathen.” 

He swept the money back into the bag. 
““A secret,”’ he said, smiling. ‘‘You’ve 
pounced on my one secret. I callitashame 
you don’t let me have just one.” 

“Tell me!”’ she insisted, something rising 
in protest within her the moment she heard 
him suggest such a thing. She could not 
bear not to share every thought—though 
she was somewhat reticent about crystal 
vases and lace scarfs. 

“Tt is my nest egg for granny’s marker,” 
he said soberly. ‘‘She never wanted one. 
‘Plant a big tree for me,’ she said—and I 
did. But I want a marker too; she had 
a plain, good name—Mary Sarah Tuddi- 
combe—and I want it on a granite base 
raised about so high.” He indicated with 
his hands against the bookcase. ‘‘Of course 
it can wait until all the other things are 
started—but I drop in stray coins here as 
a reminder. Highty-five dollars will be the 
cost. There, is it such a bad secret, Dale? 
What makes you look so happy—and won’t 
you do me the honor to embrace me?”’ 

““You’re too good, John-Giant,” she said 
as she met his eager lips. ‘Please let me 
help too—she’s mine as well as yours.” 
The vision of Leswing, fairy godfather, be- 
came dim. John-Giant seemed paramount, 
invincible; Leswing a pleasant, almost duti- 
ful affair which would soon be ended. She 
no longer dreaded telling. 

“T must say good-by for a very little, 
dearest. Mr. Leswing wants me to come 
to New York. He has engaged a chaperon 
and I’m to do my fall shopping. If I’m to 
be a poor man’s wife I may never have such 
an opportunity “4 

“I planned we’d go together,” the boy 
said drearily. ‘‘You said so too!” 

The pile of coins for the marker, the 
unwashed dishes, the cabin—all combined 
into a hopeless tangle. Dale’s elegant little 
self saying brittle’ vows made his lips fold 
into a thin, ugly line. 

““T won’t be more than a week—or two. 
Then I'll have settled the old money ques- 
tion and we'll close World’s End and be 
married. Yes, John-Giant, we will be mar- 
ried. Why wait? Don’t resent my seeing 
Mr. Leswing—he will go back to Africa; 
I'll probably never see him again. Don’t 
you understand?” 

“T’m not arguing,” he said in the same 
dreary tone. 

“Tl buy you a surprise.” 

“Don’t bother!” -John walked to the 
fireplace to kick a smoldering log. 

“John! Why can’t you say you’re glad 
I’m going and you'll be gladder I’m coming 
back? Won’t you marry me as soon as ever 
Ido?” She danced across the room holding 
out her arm. 

“We won’t have any of the improve- 
ments—I’ve undertaken the debt for the 
land. Besides,’’ headded grimly, “‘he’ll talk 
you out of it. I know his methods. His sort 
always do that kind of thing. If he’d come 
into the open and let me wrestle him I’d 
win soon enough—but he fences indoors.” 

Dale’s eyes were horrified gray pools. 
“You’re jealous of Mr. Leswing!”’ she cried. 
“You impolite, unfair person—poor Mr. 
Leswing, who is ages older than I and who 
loathes women.” 

He laughed harshly. ‘‘ Wait!” was all he 
would say. 

“T shan’t kiss you good-by!’” Dale 
picked up her walking stick. 

John-Giant caught her roughly in his 
arms. ‘‘You will! You came into my life 
after I dreamed of you for years—you 
forced yourself to become a reality. It was 
you, not I, who did the first wooing. For- 
give me if that sounds wrong—but it is the 
truth. And you can’t go away so easily. 
You are mine—mine—mine!” His lips 
touched hers roughly; she struggled a 
little and then lay contentedly in his strong 
grasp. “Say you’re not mine if you can— 
ah, you can’t! No one else shall ever kiss 
you like that, Dale—you are mine! Money 
and power and a life of questionable expe- 
rience and all the rest of the stuff men lean 
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on when youth deserts—can’t win against 
love—real love—first love!” 

“T shall always belong to you, John- 
Giant,” she said a moment later; ‘‘no 
matter what. My body and my heart are 
yours.” ; 

“The union of a body and a heart signi- 
fies a soul, Dale. There is not much left for 
anyone else, is there?” 

“‘Nothing—and when I come home we 
shall be married.” 

He dropped on his knées; it seemed a 
natural movement. To one more sophisti- 
cated it would have seemed studied. 

“Tl pray every minute that you’re 
away to have you come back to me. I’ve 
been a jealous cad to have said all I did. 
I want you to see all the things I can’t show 
you just yet. I will show you all those 
things some day, Dale. Just be good enough 
to wait—and come back soon.” 

“When I do come back promise me we’ll 
be married,” she repeated, “without any 
more questionings and delays. Promise, 
John! Say it after me—we will be married.” 

“Tf I live and you don’t change,” he 
whispered. 

x 

Dae first impression of Mrs. Sarah 

Darling-Wicks was endless black silk 
and jet ornaments on the point of disrup- 
tion. She had a thin, clever face with 
deeply set black eyes and gray hair molded 
into an ambitious pompadour. She spoke 
with an unfamiliar drawl and accompanied 
Leswing at the station when Dale arrived. 

“My dear child,” she began, languidly 
polite, ‘‘are you a wreck? Trains always 
leave mea wreck. I hope you will love me— 
that is all I ever ask of anyone.’”’ She 
pressed an embroidered handkerchief to her 
eyes as if the gesture always accompanied 
the remark. Later Dale found that it did. 

Dale nodded. After hours on the train 
she felt she could love anyone who would 
lead her to a comfortable apartment. 

Leswing was watching the scene with 
amusement. ‘‘Glory-Dimples looks hun- 
gry, and there’s a smudge on her Grecian 
nose. I’ve asked Mrs. Wicks to widen her 
apartment to take you under her wing. 
You'll find a maid and some things to wear. 
T’ll come up later and we’ll dine out. I’ve 
some friends who are anxious to meet you.” 

That was all he said. He made no offer 
to take her hand even. Dale told herself 
that John’s fears were identical with a 
hysterical woman’s. Leswing in his irre- 
proachable afternoon dress, his monocle 
dangling somewhere off his left shoulder, 
the distinguished grizzled head leading the 
way through the crowd, inspired Dale with 
awe. She suddenly felt herself to be utterly 
crude. In World’s End she was a strange 
creature in a properly strange place, with 
frocks designed on nunnish ideas of the 
world. But New York, with its noises beat- 
ing in on all sides, succeeded in confusing her 
even more than Leswing had anticipated. 

She found him opening the cab door and 
Mrs. Wicks helping her in by dint of her 
left little-finger tip. 

“Good-by!”” Leswing nodded _ jovially. 
“T’ll be up at seven.”’ And before Dale 
could answer he had lost himself in the 
crowd. 

Mrs. Wicks turned solicitously toward her 
new charge. ‘‘My dear, of all the young 
ladies I have taken under my wing—God 
never sent me any children, more’s the 
pity—I think you are the most interest- 
ing, and have the brightest prospects.” 
This was also a trade speech. Dale felt the 
mechanical ease with which it was delivered. 

“Ah,” she murmured, turning her young, 
tired face to watch the crowds. 

“My dear girl, you don’t realize your 
own beauty—you have sadly neglected it. 
That was what Mr. Leswing said. Dear 
Mr. Leswing, what a wonder he is! Such 
generosity, such good taste, such nobility 
of character and broadness of outlook— 
such good looks! I am quite bewitched 
myself.”” She flecked the handkerchief 
across her twinkling, shrewd eyes. 

““Aren’t you very fond of him?” she 
continued. 

Dale nodded. She was fascinated by 
mere crowds, incapable of estimating in- 
dividuals at the present moment. 

“He selected everything for you—you 
don’t know how proud he is of your beauty. 
You’ve a friend in Mr. Leswing as sincere 
as a parent.” 

“What am I to do here?’”’ Dale forced 
herself to be polite. 

“What Mr. Leswing says. Mr. Leswing’s 
judgment is beyond reproach. He is wel- 
comed by the very best people in the 
world—think what an opportunity to 
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broaden one’s mind! Have you seen what 
the newspapers say of him?” f 
Dale gave another boyish nod. She was 
wondering if John-Giant had gotten his 
supper and was going to do his lesson in the 
correspondence course, or would he write 
her first? She told him to send his letters! 
in care of Leswing’s club. ie 
“Like all noblemen he shuns attention,” 
Mrs. Wicks drawled. “I presume you haye 
heard of the Rumanian princess who was) 
determined to be his bride?” | 
Dale listened with vague interest. Crowds| 
still interested her. Then the cab stopped 
before an apartment house and Dale found 
herself being led into an ultrafashionable| 
living room and told to feel that this was 
her home as long as she chose to stay. | 
“Take off your things and let me really 
see you.”’ Mrs. Wicks rang the bell and a. 
smart French maid appeared, staring like’ 
a china doll. z 
“This is Toinette,’ explained Mrs, 
Wicks. “Mr. Leswing has arranged for her. 
She will do everything you wish.” 7: | 
Dale followed them into her rooms, smart — 
affairs in blue and white, with a number of 
hatboxes and frocks laid on the bed and 
chairs. Red roses greeted her, as did a satii 
bonbon box andsome books. By experienc 
she knew who had sent them. — : | 
“T told you what Miss Aldis would wea: 
this evening,” Mrs. Wicks told Toinette, 
“She is to be ready by seven. My vor 


child, what skin and eyes—and hair! Toi- 
nette can work marvels with it. Thank for-. 
tune you are not stout! The last charge 
had was a Chilean heiress weighing over < 
hundred and eighty. Poor thing, she 
so mortified every time she looked in the. 
glass. But not half so much as I was. I’m 
going to run off now to get forty winks. If1. 
don’t my head will ache—and we’ve sucha 
brilliant evening before us. Toinette 
bring you milk or whatever you wish. WV 
advice is to take milk; it never injures t 
complexion.”’ 
“Black coffee,” remarked Dale grimly 
the door closed. With an admiring glani 
Toinette departed. 
Dale wandered amid the array of hat-| 
boxes. She peeked into one—a white feather | 
toque with brilliant buckles lay inside; 
other contained a three-cornered riding hat 
with smart glazed ribbon; a little vel | 
bonnet with ermine bands was in a third. 
The gowns were different from those th 
nuns had bought for her; they were not a' 
girl’s, but a woman’s whose position de 


manded that she dress to emphasize h 
individual charm and general luxurious 
existence. An untrimmed, biscuit-colo 
broadcloth with a seal stole caught 
fancy. There were white tricotine breecl 
and a greenish-gray tweed coat and set 
boots in evidence. Leswing must intend | 
her to ride. And the orange velvet with | 
silvery lace of which he had spoken lay 
among sheets of scented tissue. , | 
Toinette returned with the service of 
black coffee and indigestible, delicious little 
cakes. Dale slipped out of her traveling | 
gown and poured a cup. Taking her foun-| 
tain pen and some of Mrs. Wicks’ embla: 
zoned notepaper she scribbled: ; 


“Dear John-Giant: New York is very 
wonderful. I have just ridden up from the 
depot. Mrs. Wicks is a queer person. [| 
think she enjoys her salary most of all. | 
Mr. Leswing barely spoke to me; he is very 
busy here and is being rushed by everyone. | 
We are going out to dinner—I don’t know | 
where. : 

“Mrs. Wicks’ apartment is all gold and 
coral, and everything is so glazed that you | 
think it has been newly varnished. I have 
a French maid, Toinette, who would adore | 
looking over my shoulder to see what I am. 
writing—but she cannot, for I have set her 
to work getting my things ready. | 

“T will write you every blessed day, and 
you do the same. I am terribly homesick 
for you, John-Giant. Just think how many 
miles I am away—traveling all night long 
and most of to-day. I wish we were married — 
and were sitting before the fireplace plan- 
ning things—don’t you? Please wear a muf- 
fler if the weather turns sharp or you will 
have a bad throat, as-you said you 
last winter. I must stop—Toinette ap-— 
proaches. Be sure to go see Glenny and te 
her I will write as soon as I haye time. 
Hight kisses, John, and then eight more. 

“DALE.” 

She sealed and addressed the envelope, 
placing it on the desk so Toinette, by dint 
of an extra twist, could read “Mr. John | 
Coventry, Orchard Lodge.”’ 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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The Esta Water Auxil- 
iator kills carbon at its 
source, at the point of 
formation. It is a hand- 
some, polished tank, 
easily installed under 
the hood on the back 
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iator is the only device 
of its kind in the world. 
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ET twenty-four hours a day out of your motor. Give night driving its place in the 


sun. Make your engine run all day the way it does now only in the dampness of 


the evening. Make it develop that same power and speed and responsiveness all day 


long——every day. 


The Esta Warer AvuxiiiaTor has been certified at the 
Automobile Club of America. It standardizes your motor 
upon the basis of uniform efficiency. In low altitudes and 
high altitudes, in dry climates and wet climates—at every 
hour of the day—it makes your motor uniformly the same 
as in all night driving. And every man who drives a car, a 
truck or a tractor knows how much better his engine runs 
in the dampness of the evening than it does in the daytime. 


The Esta Water AUXILIATOR gives you the economy of less 
gasoline,of more speed,of more power. Tests at the Automobile 
Club of America and the Pratt Instituteof Brooklyn have scien- 


~ tifically confirmed it to accomplish these results in your motor. 


The principle of the Esra Warer AvxtiaTor is the 
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Write today for the booklet ‘‘The Plague of Carbon and Its Cure.” 
It will tell you how the Esta Water Auxiliator, certified at the Auto- 
mobile Club of America, does its work. It will show you how you 
can operate your gasoline motor with greater satisfaction, and at 


Make it uniformly efficient. 


principle of nature. It delivers to the heart of the gasoline 
engine a stimulant of oxygen in sufficient quantity to insure 
the absolute combustion of every particle of fuel. That is 
exactly what happens when you drive at night in the damp- 
ness of the evening. And the Esta WaTeR AUXILIATOR does 
all the time what nature can do only half the time. 


This spring—today—you can put that very atmosphere into 
your motor for all time. You can install an Esta WaTER 
AUXxILIaToR and generate enough oxygen, in the form of damp 
air, to burn off the power-choking carbon as it forms. 


The Esra WATER AUXILIATOR means simply this: Getting 
the punch, ‘power and obedience of a motor permanently 
clean—at a reduced operating cost. 


ESTA WEEK: May 18-25. Successful dealers everywhere in the United States and | 
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is the thing you must look 
for this year. If you take 
any chances on a “name- 
less product,” the odds are 
against you from the very 
start. The makers of 


Sincerity 
Clothes 


have spent a quarter of a 
century in making that 
name the standard for 


Style, Quality and Work- 


manship all over America. 


Therefore, you may be 
sure we are going to main- 
tain that standard this year 
at all costs. It would be 
the height of folly for any 
manufacturer of any great, 
Nationally recognized prod- 
uct not to do so. 


So look for the Sincerity 
Store in your City and ask 
for your Sincerity Suit 
and Overcoat — by name. 


Send for our Free Style Book. It 
will be well worth your while. 


Kuh, Nathan & Fischer Co. 
Chicago 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

Toinette pursed her lips in pleased fash- 
ion. Mrs. Wicks’ usual charges were dull- 
ards whom Mrs. Wicks was to steer into 
some matrimonial harbor. This slim, pale 
girl who ordered black coffee defiantly and 
wrote immediately to a Mr. John Coventry 
was worthy of close attention. 

At seven o’clock Toinette presented Dale 
for approval. Mrs. Wicks, in a still more 
rustling black silk and an entirely fresh 
regiment of beads, went into ecstasies. 

““My dear—a charming work of art— 
ravishing, superb. Kiss me! Just love me, 
Dale, that is all I ever ask of anyone. Love 
me—and be kind to dear Mr. Leswing, who 
is so proud of you. I want you to see this 
bracelet that my last charge gave me. All 
my girls leave me with souvenirs. I love to 
look at them and recall the dear times we 
had together. Some of the souvenirs are 
extremely beautiful. I will show you them 
in the morning.” Tactfully implanting the 
hint Mrs. Wicks sent Daleinto the drawing- 
room to wait for Leswing. 

The drawing-room afforded Dale much 
amusement. She was picturing John-Giant 
in his usual working clothes trying to enter- 
tain Mrs. Wicks téte-a-téte, and imagining 
the débris of overturned vases and chairs, 
marble cupids and rumpled rugs. 

‘Share the joke!” said Leswing from the 
doorway. 

She turned, smiling radiantly. 

“Why, Glory Dimples is a woman!’ 
He took her hands in his, kissing them, for- 
eign fashion. Dale felt amused—and a trifle 
impressed. John-Giant had often kissed 
her hands, but not formally! 

Dale’s dinner frock was inspired by a 
century-old Japanese tapestry, a thing of 
faded blue and. silver, and round her well- 
dressed hair was an audacious band of pea- 
cock feathers. 

“T feel a fairy princess, not at all Dale 
Aldis, of World’s End. And what excel- 
lent training toward being a farmer’s wife, 
ISN Gb lie 

“TImmense!”’ Leswing laughed with her. 
““Now tell me, are you glad to see me, a 
little bit glad? Say yes, anyway; makes 
a fellow feel awfully set-up.” 

“T am—gladder than I thought I should 
be. You see,’”’ she added with naive frank- 
ness, “‘I hated leaving John.”’ 

“To besure! And did John-Giant growl? 
I can imagine him sulking in the cabin and 
longing to have you beside him sewing 
carpet rags. . . . Dale, we are going to 
meet some interesting people to-night. 
Didn’t I tell you I was noted for coffee, 
cigarettes and celebrities? I am. There is 
a naughty lady novelist and a ballet dancer, 
a statesman, and an opera singer with 
whom everyone falls in love, and some 
clubmen, usual hangers-on. Even in Amer- 
ica you can get up a fairly decent crowd if 
you try. I want you to tell me how you like 
them; they are quite different from every- 
one you have ever seen. To-morrow you 
and I will canter through the park. Be 
nice and don’t make it six A.M. I’m never 
speakable to before brekker. Say eight 
and we can have a slashing time, playing 
anvil chorus with our friends of this eve- 
ning.” Leswing was lighting a cigarette 
and placing it in a pale-green holder. The 
Cobra winked a wicked smile. Leswing’s 
grizzled, slightly perfumed head, his im- 
maculate broadcloth suit, his scarred 
face—seemed to be strangely familiar, as 
if Dale had known him always. 

It was not so much what Leswing said 
to her as what he left unsaid. The friction 
concerning John-Giant was apparently 
forgotten. Besides, the satin of the un- 
dergarments was good to her skin—little 
sensualist; she liked the gold-brocaded 
slippers, and the sparkle of her diamond 
ring quite vied with the Cobra. She had 
approved the perfumed bath; the amusing 
chime of bells on her boudoir door, sum- 
moning Toinette; the package of small 
gold-tipped cigarettes which Toinette 
gravely offered her and Dale as gravely ac- 
cepted, making a mess of choking over one 
and flinging it away. She even liked the 
gay gold-and-coral apartment, the hum of 
vivid, carefree life about her, the titles of 
the books, the pictures, the sheets of music— 
everything suggesting in subtle fashion 
luxury and ease and love—highly spiced 
and unequal! 

“And how do we proceed with Mrs. 
Darling-Wicks?’”’ 

“Nicely. All she wishes is my love—and 
a souvenir of our days together,” Dale told 
him drolly. 

“She’s rather raw, but the best I could 
find in a hurry. That sort of woman is 


liable to get on your nerves. Don’t let 
ner bother you—she is merely a necessary 
evil.” 

Toinette appeared with a square of old- 
rose brocade and the little white toque. 
Dale obediently slipped them on, Mrs. 
Wicks appearing from some place, and 
presto! they were en route for dinner. 

“We're going to be vulgar and dine ata 
hotel,” said Leswing. ‘‘I knew you wanted 
to see what it was like; later we shall go 
to Durant’s studio—he’s giving a party.” 

Dale grew up that first night in New 
York. True, she was an apt pupil; but the 
process was quite as forced as making 
gooseberries ripen during Christmas week 
by dint of hothouse methods. Mrs. Wicks 
had long ago learned the art of effacing 
herself yet remaining properly up stage for 
Madame Grundy’s lorgnette. It was as if 
Dale and Leswing were alone during their 
well-served dinner, and alone also at the 
theater while Dale watched her first mod- 
ern drama. The nuns had inclined toward 
sacred tableaux! 

The play held Dale spellbound. Leswing 
had chosen it carefully. It had to do with 
a society girl who knew nothing of the 
working world and who heroically cast her 
lot with the socialistic element, marrying a 
workingman to prove the strength of her 
argument. In the last act she comes back 
to her own—and the dress-suit hero who 
has sat neglected in his steam yacht during 
the first three acts. 

Dale scarcely spoke during intermis- 
sions. She did not know that the audience 
stared rudely at her and Leswing or that 
Leswing’s cynical eyes softened unto boy- 
ishness as he watched her. Leswing could 
not have repeated a line of the play, he had 
merely informed himself of its trend before- 
hand. Dale could have reacted the entire 
drama. 

She found Durant’s studio the type of 
place where only the ultra set are wel- 
comed. As Africa’s diamond king, Leswing 
was a choice visitor. 

Mrs. Wicks politely napped in an ante- 
room until two A. M., while Dale, with 
flushed cheeks and tumbled peacock band, 
learned many strange things. 

She studied the women as they made ad- 
vances to Leswing—polite, veiled advances, 
it is true, but advances. She watched the 
men toady to him and agree with his light- 
est word. Dale became aware of three 
things during her first studio party: First, 
that Leswing was a highly desirable mat- 
rimonial prize and could marry almost 
anyone he wished; secondly, that there 
were depths within herself of which she had 
not dreamed—strange chaotic longings and 
traits which began to manifest themselves. 
Perhaps it was the band of peacock feathers 
or Leswing’s shining Cobra ring orthe highly 
seasoned food or the play or the thrill of 
excitement when the men clustered round 
her with admiring formality—well-dressed, 
well-groomed men who were polite to the 
nth degree, and clever and apparently 
carefree and idle. The third thing Dale 
realized, after she was alone, tossing sleep- 
lessly about, was that perhaps she might 
not be happy with John-Giant—perhaps it 
was unfair to both of them! After which 
she fell asleep and dreamed that John-Giant 
kissed her good-by; she felt the pressure of 
his firm, true lips and heard him murmur 
“You are mine, mine, mine ——”’ waken- 
ing to stretch out her hands as if to find the 
lovely glow of the old dormitory days to 
lead her back into security. 

During the evening she had experienced 
the curious sensation of contrasts—hard to 
express. For instance, when the opera 
singer begged her to name some song she 
wished to hear she thought of the cost of 
the hundred acres of land and the way the 
potato bugs had ravaged the fields nearest 
the road. When some well-gowned woman 
flirted with Leswing and Leswing grace- 
fully drifted back to “his child,’ as he had 
introduced her, saying some pretty thing 
under his breath and fishing out the fattest 
macaroon from the passing plate, she would 
remember John-Giant as he sat at his wood 
carving or stood in the heart of his wood- 
lands about to wield his ax—she saw faded 
old World’s End, the little island, the animal 
cemetery on the night of her unattended 
party with John-Giant, sole guest, who 
braved Amherst’s ostracism to come, just 
because she wanted him! 

As she sat up in bed after the dream, 
stretching out her hands, she thought of 
the brocaded hatboxes and silky frocks 
cunningly wrapped in silver tissue—and of 
Mrs. Abner and the plans for gingham 
house dresses! 
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There had been many risqué gay | 
said at the studio party, and likewise many 
wise, saddish ones. Dale had been watch- 
ing the grown-up world play. John-Giant 
did not play—he merely ceased to work, 
She became convinced that what Leswing. 
said was true—a different world lay outsi 4 
John-Giant’s domain, a world so fascinat-. 
ing that it could not help but intoxicate 
all who merely watched its gambols. 4 

She heard the women’s pointedly en-. 
vious comments concerning Paradisio, and. 
she thought of Leswing, supreme yet alone, - 
sailing back forever. Then the facts that 


pillows, still sleepless, the growing pains 
continuing with merciless speed. In the 
morning Dale had determined what she 
should do—enjoy herself in this new world 
and participate in all it offered. Then she 
would be quite sure as to whether she could — 
cook O. and E. suppers—and as to Les- 
wing’s sailing home alone! ‘4 


Ff 
xI 


| 
“\7OU’RE delicious, Glory Dimples!” 
Leswing told her after their ride. They 
had eloped for luncheon at Casino Park, 
“So you did not like the lady with the 
faint mustache? No more do I. Twice e | 
cornered romantic gentlemen with unpleas- | 
ant sacks of letters and demanded matri- 
mony or compensation. And what did you 
think of Stapleton? He of the pineal 
and the copper-colored face? An authority 
on Jap prints—but I notice he found greater | 
interest talking tennis with you. Dale, I’m 
afraid you are grown up and I have no one 
to play with me.” ; 
Dale began to realize another vast dif- 
ference between John-Giant and Leswing. 
John-Giant did not condone every fault and 
laugh at every opinion. Indeed, he took her’ 
gravely to task for extravagantly doing this 
or that or fancying the world to be regu- 
lated after her own notions. Leswing 
laughed at all she said or did. She migh 
even fly into a little pout or show an irri- 
tating ignorance at a critical moment, 
Leswing made her feel she could do no’ 
wrong; moreover, that all she said or did 
was quite the most attractive bit of girlish- 
ness possible. | 
It was a grave difference. 2 | 
‘What do we do this afternoon?’’ Dale 
asked. 4 
“You must nap. You will grow weary 
even if you are a wild little American. | 
Have Toinette dress you all pretty, and 
I'll bowl along with a cane and an eyeglass f 
to escort you to afternoon tea at Sherry’s— ; 
rather a mixed crowd; but Stapleton will be 
there to tell you more of his beloved prints— 
and tennis; and theladynovelist; andsome — 
others you have not yet met. This is to be 
a séance tea with a medium to make con- } 
nections between the ghosts and the guyed. 
Nothing real, Dale; just thenewest wrinkle. | 
To-night is the opera; Mrs. Wicks must. 
come along to satisfy Peeping Tom, and we 
won’t do anything afterward but let you 
sleep your head off—or write John-Giant! 
Poor John-Giant, if he could see you now!” 
Leswing was like a mischievous schoolboy, 
not at all the bored man of the world. 
“And when shall I go home?” she asked | 
with the frank ingratitude of youth. ; 
“To-morrow?” Leswing’s grizzled head 
bent on one side. ¢g 
“No-o—not until we have done a few 
more things. I want to see the Zoo.” i 
“They'll all be at the Windemere’s 
crush. That’s to-morrow. Then we have 
an invitation from the Hamilton-Coxes to. 
tour in the Berkshires for a last and rousing 
week-end. Would you like that—or have 
you seen a house party in full tilt?” y | 
“Never! Let us go to the house party, 
Mr. Leswing.” ‘ 
“We shall, Miss Aldis! Why such a 
formal maiden? Say Philip, and make me ~ 
feel human instead of a Victorian guardian | 
in an 1860 novel—with eyes asking you 
to do French verbs on a holiday!” 4 
“But what are you to me? What do’ 
people say?” ; | 
“You are everything to me!””? An eager 
look shone in the scarred face. “As for 
people, they go no further than the titles of 
Diamond King and Lord Aldis’ daughter— 
that stays the dikes of Madam Grundy. 
Dale grew positively oldish during the 
afternoon tea, with women ogling at Les- 
wing and men telling her sweetish things 
(Continued on Page 41) 
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Hoover says that peanuts contain cheaper fat and protein Pennant Salted Peanuts are the pick of the crop from 
than any other palatable food. sunny Virginia fields — golden, whole peanuts, selected for 


ize, flavor and perfection. 
Folks that eat Planters Pennant Salted Peanuts not only a P 


satisfy their “sweet tooth,” but build up their bodies as well. Planters Pennant Salted Peanuts are sold only in this 
Bee ene aI they wane 5 ¢ wax-paper bag with the red pennant on it. 


Handled by jobbers everywhere 


It is “a tasty, nourishing confection. Re Aut Meabart ar yet at 


Dr. H. W. Wiley says peanuts are highly nutritious; and Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
you can eat Planters Pennant Salted Peanuts without fear of Manufacturers of high grade nut confections 
indigestion. Chew them well. and peanut butter 
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DISTEEL WHEELS 


The Wheels Lpat Complete Lhe Car 


At last Science has reached the wheels of the motor car. And How the plane surfaces of Disteel harmonize and supple- 
it is curious that the wheel, in many respects the most impor- ment the body design of the already béautiful car you can 
tant part of the motor car, should be the last to be reached. best judge for yourself, . 

Heretofore, ingenuity and engineering thought have been Disteel Wheels are more resilient, much stronger, and there- | 
lavished upon the motor, the electrical equipment, the fore much safer. They are quickly and easily demounted 


spring suspension, the axle, the body design, the fur- 
nishings of the car. These have already been developed 
to a high state of efficiency and excellence. 


and tires easily changed. Disteel Wheels save tires._ 


There are no spokes and rims or rattles and squeaks 
in Disteel Wheels. Disteel Wheels are easily cleaned. 


| 

Now the wheel has arrived—the wheel that actually — In short, when you realize how much Disteel Wheels | 
7s one of the most essential and one of the most beautiful add to the utility of your motor car and comfort of motoring, 
features of the motor car. you will appreciate the scientific advance made by Disteel 
The proof of this we offer in the wheel that completes the Wheels. . 
car—completes the Beauty as well as the Mechanical Efficiency .The dealer from whom you bought your car, if it is a Quality | 
of the car—the Disteel Wheel. ‘= Car, will tell you about Disteel Wheels. | 
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(Continued from Page 38) 

and Stapleton explaining his ten-thousand- 
dollar print. , 

- Ten thousand for a print and twenty 
thousand for a vase of the Ming dynasty — 
and Leswing had an antique marble Venus 
which cost him fifty! He admitted this 
easily and said he called it his Grande 
Dame, allowing her to preside over the 
music room. 

_ For six thousand John-Giant was to buy 
she land—for ten thousand he could build 
she big house—fifty thousand would pur- 
shase everything John-Giant wished for. 
3Jomething about this contrast made Dale 
ynable to think coherently. She caught a 
‘ragment of ‘‘twenty thousand for that 
sullen black-pearl ring, my dear,’’ and then 
she heard Leswing telling of his yacht, the 
3lue Moon, a marvel for a hundred thou- 
sand; and for a lark he had an old Roman 
talley with blacks to work it whenever he 
selebrated some ancient feast day. A hun- 
jred thousand dollars for a yacht, a toy— 
ind John’s flat-bottomed boat, the Ark, 
vhich he had made himself and in which 
Dale had been rowed on glorious moon- 
‘low evenings! 

| The host’s wife admired her frock—she 
jad four stolid daughters whom she wished 


sked to tea with royalty, was entitled to 
ay regarding wives. 

This thin girl with dusky brown hair and 
. becoming frock of soft ivory annoyed yet 
aterested her. She knew she had a history, 
hat she was very young and equally naive, 
nd that Leswing posed as a semiguardian. 
he could not understand why Dale was not 
naking eyes at Leswing or forcing herself 
ato a compromising position in order that 
heir engagement be announced. Dale was 
_olite, but instinct whispered to suppress 
his salmon-satin-clad woman in a hideous 
coop bonnet. 

“The wife went insane,’”’ Stapleton was 
aying. He was telling about two prints he 
‘ad found in an old farmhouse. ‘They 
lways do, you know, if they have any 
mattering of brains.’”’ He flecked his 
igarette ash into Leswing’s palm for a 


ark. 

“Hard work, children—the usual stuff. 
o the man was delighted to make a few 
ollars from heathen pictures—he was 
aying four dollars a week at an asy- 


“Was she incurable?’”’ The Cobra spar- 
led gayly. 

“I suppose—I wasn’t interested in the 
roman—merely the prints. Someone told 
ie his father had them; his father had 
een a sailor. The children ran round like 
leglected cattle—awful place—I could 
nell it a week. 

“Vinegar and pig and something burnt 
n the stove, and the youngest child was all 
»ur milk and brown sugar. Farms are the 
evil’s estates, aren’t they—that is, for the 
‘ashed?”’ 

“Are you in a draft, Dale?”” Leswing 
ent forward. 
| Dale’s face was flushed. She was saying: 


‘John-Giant said he would study engineer- 


ig. Well, he must keep my money until he 
as finished. It isn’t fair—to me.” 
_Leswing sought her out a little later and 
‘uried her off, amid protests. 

_ “There won’t be any more party when 
ou two go,” they insisted; “‘you’re a story- 
ook couple.” 

| But Leswing had insisted, being halted 


' 1 the steps by a reporter who wanted his 
apressions as to American women. 


THE SATURDAY 


Leswing gave him a cigar and passed on. 
Dale wondered at the way he managed 
things. She was silent as they drove back. 

“What worries Glory Dimples?” Les- 
wing’s soft hand touched her gloved one. 

“Does it fit me to marry John?” she 
asked anxiously. “I’m afraid not—Philip.” 
She hesitated as she spoke his name. “I’m 
afraid you are making me like this sort of 
thing.” 

“What a tragedy!’’ Leswing laughed. 
“The opera is Louise, and I think you’ll 
approve. Remember—forty winks, a sen- 
sible dinner, and I’ll be with you in time to 
hear Mrs. Wicks ask to be loved.”’ 

Mrs. Wicks was rustling about the apart- 

ment when Dale entered. There was a 
letter for her, brought up by Leswing’s man, 
and her black eyes narrowed a trifle as if she 
disapproved. 
_. “My dear, I want you to love me—and 
if you love me you must confide in me—all 
my girls do. Don’t you want me to help 
you read your letter?”’ 

Dale turned it over. John had sealed it 
with a wad of wax, placing his thumb print 
firmly in the center. Dale felt amused. 
Besides, the strong straight writing brought 
John-Giant to her amid all this squirrel 


cage. 

“Thanks, I’d rather not,” she said as 
easily as even Leswing could have done. 
“T’ll eat in my room, for I’m fagged, and 
the opera is something for which I ought to 
rest.” 

John’s letter was a mixture of boyish 
jealousy and a tender solicitude for Dale. 
It began: 


“Dear Dale: There isn’t anything to say 
now you are in New York. I guess you are 
the one who can tell the news. The cabin 
seems lonesome; so does World’s End. I 
walked by this morning and Glenny was 
raking up the leaves. She didn’t speak to 
me, so I didn’t bother her. You know she 
never liked me. 

“T hope you are having a good time— 
don’t hurry home just because you think 
you should. Only you can gamble that I 
am mighty lonesome, and of course I can’t 
help wishing I was along. 

“Sometime we will see New York to- 
gether, won’t we, pal? 

“T’m tired to-night, but am going to 
study a little. I don’t believe, Dale, that 
you'll ever stand farm life. You are right 


about my being something else. When you ° 


come back we will decide about it and then 
be married. 

“After we are married things won’t seem 
so hard. Just now everything is going 
against the stream. This isn’t a jolly letter 
to send you, so I’ll close and wait until I 
can write a hummer. Take care of your- 
self, dearest. I’m going to make you a 
scrap book of pressed autumn leaves; the 
ones on the cabin are gorgeous. 

“Your JOHN-GIANT. 

“P.S. Regardsto Mr. L. Trig was look- 
ing fine; he was playing round the gate.” 


The letter did not satisfy Dale. She 
expected it] to stimulate her, the same as 
if John-Giant were actually at hand. It 
seemed a boorish, egotistical thing and she 
did not attempt answering it as she had 
expected. So she lay down for the forty 
winks, which lasted until Toinette brought 
in dinner. 

The opera added several years to Dale’s 
mental growth—she was fast approaching 
the octogenarian stage—not only the opera 
proper with its lovely music and talent 
combining to send her into a wonderland 
all her own, but the horseshoe of boxes with 
their nodding, bedecked occupants ogling 
at Leswing and her in a manner quite fasci- 
nating. 


EVENING POST 


They had intended going home, but Les- 
wing was pounced on, as Mrs. Wicks said, 
by some more friends, who insisted that 
they carry them off for a supper. So they 
sat until the cool of the early morning over a 
flower-decked table in some private palace, 
talking seriously of light things and lightly 
of serious things. It was this topsy-turvy 
state of mentality that bewildered Dale. 
But she gradually understood. This sort 
of people, the people who with Leswing 
made of life a long and never-ending play- 
time, were possessed of a mighty flippancy 
concerning the things that John-Giant rev- 
erenced. They threw a weird spotlight of 
beauty about immorality, making it a 
fictitious adventure rather than a dreary 
reality. They divided the world into two 
classes—the washed and the unwashed; 
and proceeded accordingly. 

Dale felt a thrill of intoxication as she 
listened to the chatter and watched the 
white-necked women play gracefully for 
their hearts’ desire. It was an interesting 
game and one which she felt she could take 
part in with considerable animation. She 
liked the luxuries of the senses and the 
carefree attitude toward anything which 
smacked of labor or responsibility. It was 
one thing to give ten thousand dollars for a 
baby nursery—and quite another to take 
the sole care of a child day in and night out! 
It was passé to wear a gown more than half 
a dozen times or to bother one’s head about 
the inward working of one’s house—whereas 
to scramble through half a dozen states in 
pursuit of a compromising letter written 
by a late emperor and have said letter 
framed and hung in the drawing-room, or to 
engage a detective to watch one’s collection 
of Egyptian relics, was not only proper but 
necessary to being smart, and therein folks 
should not spare themselves. After all, the 
difference between these people and John- 
Giant was a difference of values. And Dale, 
leaning back in her chair to watch the 
party, began to question John’s youthful 
positiveness. 

Besides, John too was young and had 
not lived. 

She shopped with Mrs. Wicks the next 
morning, sending Glenny a shawl and John 
some shirts—both sent in quite the same 
spirit of necessity. Then Mrs. Wicks took 
her to a clever tea room for luncheon, where 
they could toy with truffles and caviar and 
discuss frills and frocks. Dale could not 
bring herself to tell Mrs. Wicks of John- 
Giant and that she would have need of but 
few and simple frocks. Even if John should 
take her money and live in New York 
ne he studied, she would still need very 
ittle. 


Leswing bumped into them, as he said, 
bringing some clubmen who wanted to 
meet Dale. They carried her off to a coun- 
try club for some sort of high jinks in honor 
of a foreign golf expert. Here Dale saw the 
homage paid to the skill of a golfer—and 
remembered the ridicule paid to the one 
who guided the plow. 

Leswing pointed out the celebrities with 
clever epigrams. He stayed near Dale so 
as to take care of her beautifully. Leswing 
knew just how to take care of a woman 
and make her feel protected unto the last 
shoe button, yet he did not openly monop- 
olize her as John-Giant would have done. 
Regretfully Dale heard him say good-by to 
Mrs. Wicks and plead an evening engage- 
ment. 

She resigned herself to a lonesome eve- 
ning in the gold-and-corai apartment, trying 
to write an interesting letter to John, but 
failing utterly! 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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& a first step in saving time, get- 
ting fresh air, and saving money, 
visit the AMERICA, CROWN, or 
ADLAKE dealer in your town. 

He’s a good bicycle man to know. 

Note the snow-pure white head, 
the dart finish, and the lustrous 
enamel on the handsome bicycles he 
shows you. 

Ask him to tell you about the 
patented, one-piece, drop-forged 
Fauber Crank-Hanger—always effi- 
cient, sweet-running and trouble- 
proof. : 

And the price he’ll give you will 
be right—for he’s a good bicycle 
man to know. 


wn 


Great Western Manufacturing Co. 
La Porte, Indiana 
The World’s Largest Makers of Bicycles 


finish on every America, Crown or Adlake 
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AUTOMOBILE WRENCHES 
AND SOCKET SETS 


The popularity of wrenches de- 
pends upon the exactness with 
which they fit. 


Mossberg Master Toolsare made § ce 
with such care under rigid stan- pg 
dards of inspection that the fg 
‘Diamond M” trade mark is 
known as the sign of master 
workmanship. 


Socket Wrenches by machinists 
and automobilists is due to 
their quality and adaptability. 
Diamond AM" Socket Wrenches 


fit nuts and bolt heads ex- 
actly: thus eliminating any 
‘chewing ” or rounding of the 


nut. They have a bearing on : 
all six sides of a hexagon, nut, #% 
thus distributing the power | 
evenly and insuring the adjust- | 
ment. no matter how ‘ frozen” 
the nut or bolt may be. 


Mossberg Double-end ‘‘S” Set 


No, 50 
To meet public demands for “5S” 
wrenches, Mossberg offers in this No. 
50 set an assortment of the highly desir 
able, thin model, pressed steel construe- 
tion. Set No. 50 is packed in a canvas 
kit convenient for carrying. 


Socket Wrench Set No. 10 


An efficient owner’s set, and for use in 
automobile repair and garage equip- § 
This set is rated at five “man- | 
In 


ment, 
power’? in point of helpful service, 
wooden ease containing: 
Mossberg Ratchet Handle. 
One Extension Bar, 94 inches long. 
One Universal Joint. 
Double End Offset Screw Driver, 
Twenty-one properly hardened Pressed 
Steel Sockets, 


Dealers: if you are not carrying the eoimn- 


plete Mossbera line, we have an interesting 
story to tell you. Inquire about Ut. 


FRANK MOSSBERG CO. 
WRENCHSMITHS 
ATTLEBORO - MASSACHUSETTS 5) 
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THE IRON CROSS 


His gloomy disappointment was relieved 
only by his betrothed’s mention of an early 
peace. He seized on that hopefully. Cer- 
tainly the fighting here had long since 
ceased. Up to a week before, the Russian 
soldiers had been fraternizing between the 
lines. Since, though they had remained in 
their trenches, no shot had been fired. Pos- 
sibly a general peace was really in discus- 
sion; 1914, 1915, 1916, 1917—the whole 
world must be as tired of this as he was. 
Gretel or no Gretel, it was something to 
come out of it alive! He cheerfully aban- 
doned the Iron Cross in the prospect. 

At this point the course of his meditation 
was interrupted. The wail of an approach- 
ing shell startled the entire trenchful of 
idling men; sent them dashing to cover as 
its note changed to the hissing rush of its 
arrival. It burst with a metallic crash. 
Before their ears had lost the sound the 
wail of a second shell rapidly descended 
from its distant high note to the ugly men- 
ace of its fall, the viciously violent detona- 
tion of its impact. A third—and a fourth! 

What was happening? The German sol- 
diers, habituated to the informal truce, 
asked each other the question angrily, wild- 
eyed. In a telephone dugout an artillery 
officer spoke irritably to his battery: 

““X 25; C 2,4. These people are forget- 
ting themselves. Give them a dozen rounds 
battery fire.” 

A moment or two later a run of dull 
reports behind them told of the answer of 
the guns. Almost simultaneously with the 
sound the shells rushed overhead, one after 
the other at the briefest interval, vindic- 
tively hastening to silence this presump- 
tuous Russian battery. That battery, 
however, declined to be overawed. Its 
shells continued to fall in the trench or its 
near vicinity, arriving with a deliberate 
regularity which hinted at a definite pur- 
pose. 

Other batteries, veiled in the deepening 
dusk of the east, awoke as if in sympathy, 
their quickly reiterated reports strangely 
impressive after the silence which had been 
maintained so long. Their shells fell more 
and more frequently over a fairly wide 
sector of the trenches. The German bat- 
tery having discharged its dozen rounds 
ceased fire. But the bombardment of the 
trenches continued, became more and more 
intense. It was as heavy a bombardment 
as the poorly supplied Russian artillery 
could ever pretend to. 

In his dugout the battalion commander, 
annoyed and puzzled by this unexpected 
revival of an enemy he had grown accus- 
tomed almost to ignore, took counsel with 
the artillery officer. 

““What are they playing at?” he asked. 
“Surely they can’t be going to attack!” 

“Probably they have found a few rounds 
of ammunition and are getting rid of it, 
Herr Major,” replied the artillery officer. 
“They can’t keep it up long, for they cer- 
tainly cannot have;much. As for attack’’— 
he laughed contemptuously—‘“‘the Rus- 
sian infantry will not attack again in this 
war.” 

““Gewiss nicht,’ agreed the major. ‘‘Only 
a week ago they were out between the 
trenches selling their rifles to our men. But 
still’’—he stopped for a moment, listening 
to the persistent slamming of the Russian 
guns, the heavy crashes of the repeated 
shell bursts near at hand—‘“‘this sounds as 
though they meant something.” 

“T will soon stop it,’”’ said the artillery 
officer, picking up the telephone. “Hello! 
Give me artillery headquarters. . . . 
LECCE te AH eA . Yes; speaking. 

. . Yes; that is just what I was going to 
speak to you about. They’ve gone mad, I 
think. . . . Oh, all right, I’ll speak to the 
Oberst.” His tone changed to one of subser- 
vient respect. “‘Ja, Herr Oberst, almost all 
their batteries firing. . . . No, I don’t 
think so. They have lost their heads over 
something. I suggest a drastic lesson, Herr 
Oberst. Show them our guns are still here. 
. . . Ja,ja—famos! A few salvos on the 
trenches might be useful—make trouble 
between their infantry and their gunners. 
Ja—jawohl!”? He laughed. ‘‘ Vortrefflich! 
Gute Nacht, Herr Oberst!” 

He put down the receiver and turned to 
the battalion commander. 

You are going to see the surprise of 
your life, Herr Major. Every gun we’ve 
got. Let them have it all at once. Teach 
them politeness. They will not worry you 
again for a long time.” 


(Continued from Page 9) 


“Good,” said the battalion commander. 
“But I hope they are not going to attack. 
The sector is very thinly held.” 

The artillery officer laughed. 

“Their generals may order an attack, 
Herr Major, but their men simply refuse 
to fight. We’ve seen it often enough. Of 
course,’’ he added in a tone of mockery, 
“there’s that battalion of women which 
has been parading Petrograd; perhaps 
they are going to try with that?” 

Both officers laughed at this reduction 
to absurdity. For a long time the chief 
danger from the Russian Army had been 
excessive fraternization. The German au- 
thorities were very nervous of the anarchic 
propaganda enthusiastically preached by 
the Russian soldiers, however contemptu- 
ous they might be of them in other re- 
spects. Every German officer on the sector 
had been glad of the recent cessation of 
intercourse. 

The fighting power of the Russian Army 
was notoriously a thing of the past. This 
fantastic bombardment was merely another 
symptom of the madness to which it had 
succumbed. 

The two officers listened for the opening 
of their own artillery. 

In a dugout of the trench parapet Salz- 
mann interrogated his companions be- 
tween the crashes of the Russian shells. 

““What is it?” he cried. ‘‘Are they going 
to attack? I thought they had no more 
shells? The Leutnant said so the other 
day! Ach! There’s another! Where did 
that one go? That’s in the trench, that 
one! Do you think they are going to attack, 
Weissenbach?”’ 

“Natirlich!”’ said Weissenbach, grin- 
ning at his companions despite the uneasi- 
ness which they all felt. ‘“‘Haven’t you 
heard about it? This is the preliminary 
bombardment for a great offensive. The 
Russians are going to bombard us for a 
week like this and then they are going to 
march through to Berlin and set up a re- 
public like their own. The muzhiks were 
all talking about it last week; nicht wahr, 
you others?” 

There was a chorus of laughing assent. 

“Ach!” cried Salzmann in genuine 


. alarm. ‘‘They can do what they like about 


their republic; it’s all one to me. But 
bombard us like this fora week! Aber, Weis- 
senbach,’’ he said with serious solemnity, 
““we shall all be killed!” 

The others forgot the bombardment in 
their laughter. Salzmann was priceless. 

“More than that,’ cried Griinbaum; 
“the Hauptmann said he was going to see 
to it that this time Salzmann won the Iron 
Cross—or was killed in the attempt. He 
says it’s a disgrace to the regiment that a 
man who has been in it since 1914 has not 
won the cross. So you are certainly going 
to get the Iron Cross, Salzmann; or else a 
wooden one!” 

The squad shouted with delight, all 
eagerly corroborating this happy inven- 
tion, adding confirmatory details. 

“‘To the devil with the Iron Cross!” 
cried their butt, frantic with fear at the 
possibilities which opened up before him. 
He broke into a flood of foul curses, in 
which the Hauptmann, his comrades, their 
decorations, were all equally vituperated. 

His tormentors wiped tears of laughter 
from their eyes. Suddenly they ceased in 
their mirth, looked up, startled. 

“‘Listen!’’ cried someone. 

In one long rolling crash hundreds of 
guns had opened fire, were maintaining it 
in rapid repetition. Overhead, flights of 
shells howled on their way to the Russians. 

“Our guns!’ cried another in relief. 
“The muzhiks will soon remember they 
have.an appointment to make a speech at 
their Soviet!” 

““Gewiss!”’ said a third: ‘‘Besides, they 
can’t have much more ammunition.” 

“So long as they cease shelling!’ cried 
Salzmann, who had retreated to the far- 
thest corner of the dugout. 

But though the thunder of the German 
guns continued unabated, the stream of 
their projectiles tearing across the sky un- 
diminished, the Russian batteries still per- 
sisted in their fire. The crashes of their 
shells followed one another with unfailing 
regularity. 

The din of these warring artilleries had 
lasted for some time when suddenly 
whistles shrilled in the trench above. The 
group in the dugout looked at each other 
in surprise. It was the alarm! 
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“An attack!’’ cried someone. ‘‘ After 
all! Heraus, Salzmann! Go out for your, 
Iron Cross!”’ 

The speaker saw to it that the unhappy 
Salzmann cleared out with the rest, and 
amid renewed laughter the squad scram- 
bled up the stairway into the trench. 

It was now quite dark, a night of stars. 
The Russian shells were still bursting round 
in sudden splashes of red flame, despite a 
most furious cannonade from the German 
artillery working frenziedly to beat down) 
the hostile fire. To the east the dark hori- 
zon was lit by the frequent leaping reflec- 
tions from the Russian guns. But on the - 
sky behind the men now lining the trench 
there was no interval in the illumination 
from the ceaseless discharges. Both artil- 
leries were working at their full power and 
the disproportion between their strengths 
was comfortingly obvious to the German 
soldiers. 

They sprang with alacrity to their posi- 
tions of defense. The machine-gun crews 
joked as they opened their boxes of ammu- 
nition and fitted the belts. Grenades were 
served out lavishly. There was a clicking 
of rifle bolts. Flares began to soar up 
along the line of trenches. A searchlight 
wavered for a moment, flickered, was ex: 
tinguished, shot out its beam of light agai 
in a swinging arc, disappeared. The deat 
ing crash and roll of the artillery ‘fire seemec 
to increase permanently as it leaped tc 
paroxysms of vehemence. = | 

Salzmann found himself on the fire stp) 
rifle ready to his hand, gazing out a 
the nevtral ground. Over the Russiar 
trenches the’shrapnel twinkled incessantly 
Founts of bright flame sprang up from 
impact of high-explosive shells upon thi 
enemy works, the crash of their detonatior 
distinctly audible through the din. | 
paralyzed by the fear of the shrapnel whicl 
cracked and moaned above his head also 
he stared into the night, agonizing for hii 
first perception of the dim human flox 
which would presently surge against him 
He remembered sickeningly the terribl 
bayonets of a Russian charge. Severa 
times already in his experience he hac 
escaped them only by a miracle, had hear 
the death shrieks of his less fortunate com 
rades. He fingered his trigger nervously, 
ready to fire at the first sign of the enemy 
straining his sight into the radiance of th 
falling flares. 5 

“Sie kommen!’ shouted someone a 


mn 


flames leaped from the parapet, a cras. 
that resolved itself into the tireless hamme!) 
ing of machine guns, the irregular rep: 
of rifles; now swelling as they chanced t 
coalesce, now scattered individually i 
rapid independent fire. 4 
Salzmann pulled trigger with the other: 
though at first he could discern no targel 


night, swallowed the flares as they fe 
Into that smother plunged an unceasin 
rain of German shells that lit luridly for | 
brief instant ere they added to the rollin 
fumes. The Russian batteries hurled she’ 
after shell behind him, apparently length 
ening their range. 4: 
From that bank of smoke came at lat 
a tumult of voices, shouts and cheers tha 
overpowered the shriek of sudden agon) 
Curiously high pitched, these voices. _ 
“They must be boys,’”’ thought Sali 
mann as he fired toward the sound. Th 
shouts and cheers continued, swelled loude 
despite the chaos of brutally violent nois' - 
thudding, crashing, hammering, every 
of explosion, which erupted on that dar 
countryside and rolled under the star 
These voices of human creatures, dwarfe 
but undaunted in this immense fury ( 
pitiless destruction, persisted, not to 
hushed, curiously impressive. FA 
Suddenly they emerged from the smok’ 
shadowy but startlingly close; a crowd ( 
running figures whose faces were plucke 
into a momentary vividness by neé 
flashes, their bayonets silhouetted abo 
their heads, dark against the sky. 
raced toward him with such fierce 
mination that those who fell were lo 
of memory in an instant, their places 
Their piercing cries, their high-piter 
cheers had an uncanny suggestion of t) 
(Continued on Page 45) | 
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How you can tell which store 


sells all-leather shoes 


OMEWHERE in yourcommunity, 
there is a shoe merchant who cares 
more for your personal welfare and 
satisfaction than for temporary profit 
for himself. 


He searches the market for the best 
shoe values he can get. Then he backs 
up this worthy merchandise with the 
most obliging service he can give. 


This merchant is entitled to your 
patronage, because he safeguards your 
interests. He is handling all-leather 
shoes—and among them, Selz Selected 


Leather Shoes. 


This merchant can pay less for shoes 
containing leather substitutes—and 


thus make more profit. But he is a 
man of sincere purpose and vision; he 
prefers to give you—for the same price 
—all-leather shoes that will far out- 
wear the leather substitutes. 


Inquire at the shoe stores in your 
town for Selz All-Leather Shoes. Where 
you find them, you will find the mer- 
chant worthy of your trust. He is the 
man to patronize—more so now than 
ever. 


Look for him. 


Meanwhile, send us your address 
for our popular “Blue Book of Shoe 
Styles.” 


Men’s and Women’s Prices, $5 to $12. Children’s, $2.50 upward. 


SELZ, Chicago and Pittsburgh 


Style Designers and Makers of Shoes 
for Men, Women and Children 


10 Factories and 30,000 Dealers in all parts of America and Overseas 
Selz Shoes are all-leather and have been for 47 years 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
namiliar, a hint of the spectral, which 
| a spasm of wild alarm through Salz- 
niin’s unsteady nerves. : 
Boys!” he cried, to reassure himself. 
he guttural exclamations of the Ger- 
_soldiers firing furiously into the mass 
> comforting in their normality. De- 
> the blast of rifle fire from the parapet, 
incessant explosions of the shells in the 


gle, superstitious fear. He fired his rifle 
it desperately, yet without hope of 
tiing it. 

nother anxiety reénforced his dread. 
wire! It had been cut to allow passage 
ohe men fraternizing with the Russians, 
had not been repaired; partly because 
flae paucity of available labor on this 
hily held sector, partly because the effort 
yathought to be unnecessary. The last 
fis confidence forsook him with the 
eization. In another instant the mys- 
sus attackers were surging up against 
hioarapet, were upon him. 

le fired his rifle once more into a face he 


hman on his right shrieked as a dark 
ige on the parapet plunged its bayonet 
oaward. In the same fraction of a sec- 
mihe saw a sliver of steel dart at his own 
yrist as he stood exposed, recoiling in 
er. In one instinctive movement he 
‘ped his rifle, leaped backward into the 
ah, fled. Behind him the high-pitched 
os shrilled out, demoniac, dominating 
hisuddenly vehement guttural curses in 
\ferno of detonations. 
2 dashed along the trench, noting un- 
ojciously the wide-spaced figures of the 
ders, still crouching as they gazed 
(z the sights or wrestling body to body 
figures that overtopped them. 
Ate mouth of the communication trench 
evas automatically seeking he saw his 
fier. In a spasm of horror, too late for 
lease, he saw the officer’s hand jerk up, 
hoistol point. The flash and crack were 
nltaneous. Missed! He dodged, flung 
iivelf headlong into the communication 
re‘h. As he sprawled he heard the death 
e of the officer. 
1 his feet again he raced along the 
*olnunication trench blindly, like a 
‘ed animal. He met no one. Every 
sable man was in the fire trench. There 
ve no supports, he knew well; no adja- 
elreserves. The sector had been stripped 
ownd reénforcements to Flanders. He 
niit get clear away. The possibility in- 
gated him. A deafening crash just at 
sight renewed his alarm, quickened his 
nef ght. Those cursed Russian batteries 
ve still firing, were putting down a screen 
f ells behind the fight. Crash followed 
41. He ran on. 
emerged into an empty support 
®'h and turned to follow it. A sheet of 


| 
1 


Wit something. He remembered; 
Néituation. The Russians were in pos- 
eS yn of the front trenches. This was the 
solter attack, ready to spring. Both 
rt eries had paused. In another moment, 
elips, the battle would commence again. 
lanced along the rank of men. There 
ano escape. He was trapped. He re- 
d himself hopelessly, trying to think 
dlausible excuse to account for himself. 
_ JO officers walked up toward him in 
#€¢ conversation. Despite the gloom he 
ec nized one of them. It was the Oberst 
sOlnanding the sector. The other was 
mtly the leader of the troops about to 
‘ter attack. They stopped by the 
h of the communication trench. 

can’t understand it at all,’”’ said the 
D it. “Who are these people? They are 
‘ md not the infantry usually on this 


lew troops evidently, Herr Oberst,” 
al\the other, suavely concurring with his 
ior, There was, nevertheless, a note of 
ty in his voice. 

_|lone of our people seem to have es- 
= 11,” pursued the Oberst, tapping irri- 
al with the toe of his boot upon the 
Pall. He frowned round him. “All killed 
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or prisoners.”” He caught sight of Salz- 
mann. ‘‘Who are you?” he asked with 
sudden brutality. 

Salzmann quivering with terror stood 

sharply to attention as he named his regi- 
ment. 
“So?” said the Oberst with quickened 
interest. He turned to the other officer. 
“Here is a survivor, Brunnendorf!’”’ He 
reverted to the trembling man. ‘‘ What 
happened? Who are these Russians? Why 
are you here?” he questioned angrily. 

Salzmann launched out into a long, in- 
coherent story, in which it was only clear 
that he had seen the attack, that he thought 
they were boys, and that a shell had knocked 
him senseless. The Oberst eyed him with 
frowning suzpicion. 

“Genug!’’ he interrupted harshly. Salz- 
mann ceased to stammer; stood shaking 
with apprehension. The Oberst pondered a 
moment, then looked at his watch. Once 
more he turned to the soldier. 

“Your name and number?”’ he snapped. 

Salzmann gave them, feeling that his fate 
was sealed. 

“Note them, Brunnendorf!” said the 
Oberst to the other officer. ‘‘ Now, my man, 
go into the front trench and find out who 
those people are! Bring me back an iden- 
tity disk or something of the sort. You 
have five minutes. At the end of that time 
our artillery will commence its bombard- 
ment. If you succeed you shall have the 
Tron Cross. If you fail you will be shot for 
deserting your post! You understand?” 
Salzmann’s mouth opened, moved, but 
emitted no sound. ‘“‘Go!”’ 

Salzmann saluted speechlessly. 

‘As he disappeared the officer in com- 
mand of the counter attack smiled grimly. 

“They have killed every one of my rec- 
onnoitering parties, Herr Oberst,’”’ he said. 

The Oberst shrugged his shoulders and 
proceeded to detail his arrangements for 
supporting the attack. 

Salzmann crept along the empty com- 
munication trench, his mouth dry, shaking 
in every limb. At each bend in the ser- 
pentine course of the trench he hesitated, 
pressed close, hands outsplayed, against 
the wall. Beyond? Only the fear, the cer- 
tainty, of that dreadful firing party drove 
him forward. He had one forlorn chance. 
He murmured it to himself desperately be- 
tween his gusts of panic. If only he could 
find a dead Russian! 

Cautiously he stole round a curve of the 
trench. Then before he could make a 
movement or utter a sound a couple of 
dark figures leaped at him, a terrible clutch 
fastened itself on his throat, bore him back- 
ward to the ground. Choking, seeing the 
stars sway in the sky as he stared upward, 
he felt a heavy weight on his chest. One of 
the figures had seated himself on him. He 
felt a smaller area of pressure over his 
heart, and then the point of a knife sharply 
penetrating his skin. His scream of terror 
was only a gurgle under that clutch on his 
throat. But the point came no deeper, re- 
mained an acute tiny prick threatening his 
life. Almost fainting he heard a whispered 
conversation. He guessed its purport, 
agonized forthedecision. Before he realized 
that it was made he found a gag stuffed 
into his mouth, felt himself vigorously 
turned over onto his face, his hands drawn 
back and securely tied behind him. He 
made not the least resistance. 

“Up!” whispered an earnest voice in 
German. “‘Silence!”’ 

He struggled awkwardly to his feet and 
looked at his captors. They also were the 
beardless boys he had seen rushing to the 
storm of the parapet. Too bewildered to 
give more than a passing thought to their 
youth, he felt himself pushed forward by a 
firm grip on the back of his collar. He went 
docilely, one only of his captors accom- 
panying him. 

They passed quickly down the communi- 
cation trench and turned into the familiar 
front line. A number of busy figures 
thronged it, strengthening the parados, ad- 
justing machine guns, making ready to 
repel the certain attack. His brain still 
numbed with terror he scarcely noticed 
them. Suddenly his captor halted before 
the mouth of a dugout and thrust him 
down the steep steps. He stumbled with 
uncertain equilibrium into a little square 
cave lit by a candle ona table. His captor, 
still maintaining his grasp, followed. 

Three young men—officers evidently — 
were seated at that table. They looked up 
at his entrance and nodded to the salute of 
his captor. They were very young—not 
one had so much as a wisp of mustache— 
but their expression was both intelligent 
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and determined. All three had laid aside 
their caps, and the close crop of their hair, 
revealing the powerful conformation of the 
skull, lent a certain naked force to their 
aspect. 

The soldier reported in Russian, unin- 
telligible to Salzmann. 

One of the officers—he noted that it was 
a captain—nodded understanding with a 
smile, replied rapidly in his incompre- 
hensible Russian, finished in the tone of an 
order. He felt fingers behind his head; the 
gag was whipped off. The captain frowned 
at him. 

“What regiment are you?” he asked 
sternly in his boyish voice. His German 
was excellently pronounced. 

Salzmann stammered out the informa- 
tion, finishing with an obsequious “ Herr 
Hauptmann.” 

“So? And your errand?” 

Salzmann hesitated for a moment while 
he endeavored to decide whether he should 
tell the truth or invent a story. 

““Answer!”’ The captain produced a big 
automatic pistol and dandled it in his 
hand. His eyes were affrightingly stern. 
“Quick, or a 

He raised the pistol till Salazmann found 
himself staring fascinated into the little 
round black hole of the muzzle. 

““T—I came to reconnoiter, Herr Haupt- 
mann,’ he said hurriedly. This uncom- 
promising young officer evidently belonged 
to the genuine caste, obedience to which was 
an unquestioned instinct. ‘‘The Oberst 
sent me a 

““Goon!”’ The officer tapped impatiently 
on the table with his left hand, that terrible 
pistol still poised in his right. 

i to find out what regiment it was 
that attacked, Herr Hauptmann.” The 
sweat was pearling on his forehead. 

The captain exchanged a smile with his 
officers. The smile, curiously enigmatic, it 
seemed to Salzmann, was still upon his 
face as he turned again to the prisoner. 

“T am afraid you will not have the 
honor of reporting to him,” he said with a 
subtle mockery in his clear, level voice, 
“that it was the Battalion of Death—the 
women’s battalion—which captured his 
trenches.” 

““Women!”’ 
ment. These boys—women! 
Gott !”’ 

The smile on the captain’s face broad- 
ened at the naiveté of his exclamation. 

“Yes—women!” There was a certain 
pride in the utterance. 

Salzmann stared into the officer’s face, 
forgetting the pistol, forgetting his position 
in his curiosity. Yes—it was a woman’s 
face that looked into his, a woman’s face of 
soft curves, of eyes that changed expres- 
sion at every instant. He took a long 
breath of relief, smiled fatuously. He al- 
ways felt himself very much at ease with 
women; had many conquests, of a sort, to 
set off against his humiliations in the world 
of men. He smirked, ventured an ironical 
compliment, an awkward bow. 

“Women! —Gratuliere, gnddige Frau!” 

“‘Silence!’’ The voice was not less stern 
because it was feminine. Salzmann’s new- 
found assurance vanished in a spasm of 
alarm. .That terrible pistol still covered 
him. ‘‘Answer my questions!’’ 

“Ja, Herr—Frau— Hauptmann!” he 
stumbled, uncertain of the correct designa- 
tion. 

There was no longer any smile on the 
face of the amazon. 

“Your troops are going to counter 
attack?” she queried. 

“Ja, Herr Hauptmann!” He decided 
that the masculine title was more polite. 

“When?” 

“T don’t know!” The lie had slipped out 
unconsciously; the result of a lifelong 
habit of carelessness with the truth. His 
own words were a shock to him. This was 
dangerous. But, once uttered, he must 
stick to his assertion. 

“You don’t know?” 

“No, I swear it, Herr Hauptmann!” He 
agonized at the least movement of the 
hand that held the pistol. 


Salzmann stared in amaze- 
“Du lieber 


The captain turned to her companion 


and conferred for a moment in Russian. 
Then she addressed herself to his captor— 
“A woman, also, lieber Gott!” thought Salz- 
mann. The soldier—she was little more 
than a girl—had been standing stiffly in 
silence during this colloquy. She now sa- 
luted in precise military fashion, turned and 
went out of the dugout. Salzmann heard 
her heavily booted tread ascending the 
stairway. 
(Concluded on Page 47) 
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The captain resumed her interrogation. 

“What troops are there on this sector?” 
she demanded. 

Salzmann gave the information as ac- 
_curately as he could, warily avoiding the 
_untruths which came so readily to his 
tongue. His eyes never quitted the pistol. 

“Their morale? Are they tired of the 

9” 


: “Ach, ja, Herr Hauptmann—terribly 


ed. 

“Why do they still fight?” 

_ “The officers, Herr Hauptmann; when 
the officer orders “tl 

His eyes were now fixed upon the face of 
his questioner. This should be a palatable 
presentation of at least a partial truth. He 
anxiously observed its reception. 

The captain smiled slightly. Her face 
lost something of its severity. 

“ And the revolution? Would they make 
a revolution if they could?” 

“Ach, ja, Herr Hauptmann; if they 
eould!”? Salzmann infused an accent that 
appealed for sympathy into the earnest- 
ness of his tone. 

The captain deposited her pistol on the 
table as she turned once more to conver- 
sation with her companions. Salzmann’s 
attention followed her. They also were 
women, these officers; one—he visualized 
her with long hair—really beautiful and 
refined; the other, of coarser appearance, 
‘he instinctively recognized as a peasant 
woman, of his own class. What were they 
talking about? His arms ached. He moved 
his wrists, felt the tightness of his bonds. 
‘If he could only get at that pistol! The 
| minutes were passing. The five minutes 
* allotted must be already gone. 

As if in answer to his thought, one long 
deep rolling roar, followed almost on the 
instant by a series of heavy, violent crashes 
just above, shook the dugout. Earth 
dropped from the roof. The candle went 
out. It was lit again before he could decide 
himself to make a dash for freedom. An 
expostulation in feminine voices that had 
commenced in the dark continued in the 
illumination. 

One of the officers, the young and beauti- 
/ful one, was endeavoring to reach the door 
jof the dugout, but was held back by the 
peasant woman. The captain spoke a few 
| words in a tone of calm authority and the 
jyoung woman seated herself again. Salz- 
|mann gathered that a useless exposure to 
jthe bombardment outside had been pro- 
hibited. There was clearly nothing to do 


| - Once more a panic fear surged up in him. 
) Crash upon crash, appallingly close, shook 
the earth with rending violence. They 
| would have one in the dugout in a moment! 
‘He twisted himself in an agony of appre- 
hension, the more alarmed as there would 
)not be even the shortest warning. The wail 
jand rush of the arriving shells were swal- 
}lowed in the blast of the explosions, in the 
dull, heavy roar of the distant guns. At 
any moment a blinding flash, an immense 
noise, the dugout collapsing. His imagina- 
on was painfully vivid. The strength had 
/gone out of his knees; his legs shook. He 
pulled frantically, arms behind his back, at 
) the lashing which secured his wrists. 
“Bitte, Herr Hauptmann, bitte!” he 
‘screamed, panting, wild-eyed in his terror. 
“Untie me! Untie me! A shell might 
come! Untie me! I am unarmed! For the 
love of God, untie me! I am a revolution- 
‘ary! Ithink as you do! Untie me! Bitte! 
Bitte!) Herr Hauptmann!” 
___The three women exchanged a glance of 
pitying contempt. The captain nodded to 
an appealing look from the young and 
beautiful one. The peasant woman obvi- 
ously demurred, grumbling; Salzmann 
hated her. The young one got up from her 
_seat—with exasperating calm it seemed to 
the wretched man quivering anew at each 
recurrent crash—and coolly unfastened 
his wrists. He clutched at her hand, kissed 
It in groveling gratitude. She shook him 
off with disdain. He reeled against the 
table, supported himself by it. 
he captain contemplated him with a 
scorn that was not unmixed with amuse- 
ment. Masculinity was making a poor ex- 
hibition of itself. She calmly lit a cigarette 
and puffed at it as she crossed her legs in an 
attitude of indifference. Salzmann hated 
her also—in those brief moments when an 
Interval between the explosions allowed 
| a respite from his brain-paralyzing 
Panic. From the corner of his eye he 
Me ai pops) ee the pe He would 
are a direct look at it lest his thought 
should be rcad. i 
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The captain spoke; she had to shout to 
be heard in the din. 

“Why did you come?” she asked con- 
temptuously. “‘Did you volunteer?” 

“Ja, Herr Hauptmann.”’ He would have 
assented to anything in his present tor- 
ment. ‘‘I volunteered.” 

The lie was out. He saw an expression of 
surprise flit across the captain’s face. 

' “Why?” she asked, obviously incredu- 
ous. 

““They promised me the Iron Cross,” he 
said piteously. 

The young and beautiful one joined in 
the captain’s laughter. He hated her too. 
The peasant woman looked inquiringly at 
her companions. Obviously she did not 
understand German. There was a short 
explanation in rapid Russian, and then she 
also laughed. Salzmann hated all of them in 
a fresh impulse of resentment. After all— 
he had been conscious of it while he said 
it—there was something heroic in his sim- 
ple statement. Gretel would have thrilled 
to it. In his exasperation at this perversion 
of its effect he almost forgot the crashing 
thunders of the bombardment outside. 

“And why did you want the Iron 
Cross?’’ asked the captain.’ Her tone sug- 
gested that she was merely whiling away 
this enforced wait rather than acutely in- 
terested. 

A terrific detonation outside delayed his 

reply. 
““My sweetheart wanted me to have it,”’ 
he said, forcing himself to continue after 
one wild glance round the dugout. He 
hoped that this would touch a sympathetic 
chord. 

The two officers who understood Ger- 
man smiled again. 

“Your sweetheart wanted you to have 
it?’ said the captain, mockery in the curve 
of her lips. ‘‘She insists that you shall be a 
hero, I suppose?”’ 

Salzmann felt that justification was nec- 
essary. 

“She says it is a symbol’’—he stopped, 
trying to remember—‘“‘a symbol of the Ger- 
man people.” 

“True!” exclaimed the young and beau- 
tiful one earnestly, leaning forward to him. 
It was the first time he had heard her speak 
German; the tone of her voice was very 
rich and musical, even amid this chaos of 
clashing, stunning noise. Her eyes were as 
earnest as her tone. He found himself 
looking into them with an awed respect. 
“Tt is the symbol of the German people— 
the Iron Cross!” 

“ Ja—jawohl!”’ assented Salzmann, nod- 
ding his head in a sincerity he meant to be 
impressive. Another little portion of his 
brain still watched from the corner of his 
eye the pistol on the table. 

“How true that is, Sonia!’’ continued 
the young and beautiful one, turning to 
her captain, but speaking still in German. 
““The symbol of the German people! The 
whole world is stretched on an iron cross 
of suffering—a suffering deliberately con- 
templated by this German people that be- 
lieves in the moral majesty of war!” 

She spoke rapidly, with an almost mys- 
tical exaltation. The Slav temperament, 
swift to interpret the underlying signifi- 
cance of life, was aflame in the dark, glowing 
ee so incongruous with that close-cropped 

ead. 

“And wonderfully, all unconscious of 
its shame, the German people fixes upon 
itself the brand of its sin against that civ- 
ilization which it has crucified! The Iron 


Cross! The Iron Cross of vast, unutterable 
agony on which humanity is dying! Yes, 
it is a symbol—a symbol of iron ruthless- 
ness, of black treachery, of the mockery of 
God! The symbol of the German people, 
fixed upon them by their own hands for 
all time!’’? Her bosom heaved under the 
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tight-fitting uniform as she finished in a 
rush of indignant emotion. 

The German soldier stared at her, be- 
wildered, only half-comprehending this 
denunciation, which in her earnest tones 
had such an unmistakable accent of accus- 
ing truth. Instinctively he felt that some 
sort of defense devolved upon him. Before 
he could frame one, another salvo of shat- 
tering crashes in the adjacent trench routed 
his thoughts, sent his glance anxiously 
round the dugout. 

“But—Herr—Frau—Offizier,” he said 
lamely, as his alarm subsided, “‘you your- 
selves have come to war—women!”’ 

““We have come,” said the young woman 
proudly, “to show the Russian men that if 
they renounce the battle against the evil 
thing—against this Germany that poisons 
before it strikes, then we women must 
purge the world of it. We will not bear 
children into it else!” 

Salzmann scarcely heard her. He was 
listening to the bombardment overhead. 
It had increased to an incredible fury; 
crash merged into crash without a mo- 
ment’s pause. A new fear started up in 
him. This must be the final hurricane storm 
of shells before the counter attack! If that 
counter attack came now—he had failed in 
his mission! 

This new fear was a spur to his brain. 
He thought rapidly, an inspiration of cun- 
ning quickening him. The moments were 
few. His glance slid sidelong to that un- 
guarded pistol. He must make conversa- 
tion until his opportunity. The captain 
was still too close to the weapon. He 
achieved a haggard smile. 

“But are you not afraid of being killed?” 
he asked. 

“Killed?” echoed the young woman 
scornfully. “We are the Battalion of 
Death! We are vowed to die—women of 
every class. The captain there is a countess. 
This officer’’—she pointed to the peasant 
woman, who sat scowlingly ignoring the 
prisoner—‘‘is a farm hand. Iam a student. 
And life holds nothing for any of us until 
the world is purged of all your Iron Cross 
symbolized. Death!” She laughed, her 
beautiful eyes in an ecstasy. ‘“‘See this!” 
She produced a little phial. ‘“‘That is the 
poison we all carry—for use if we are taken 
prisoners. If we fail in our mission death 
is our only hope!” 

Salzmann shuddered at these words, so 
ominously applicable to his own situation. 
He listened anxiously to the bombardment. 
It was slackening. He was sure of it. A few 
more moments and —— His heart beat so 
violently that he agonized lest he should 
betray his desperation. 

The captain smiled scornfully. 

“You are wasting words on this brute, 
Anna Dmitrievna,” she said in German. 
She leaned back from the table, blew a 
puff of cigarette smoke toward the roof, 
followed it disdainfully with her eyes. 

On the instant Salzmann had leaped for- 
ward, snatched the pistol and fired straight 
into her body. Before the two others could 
do more than start from their seats the 
pistol had cracked twice more. He saw 
them lurch and fall heavily. 

Quick! Quick! The bombardment had 
almost ceased. He prayed now for another 
crash as he flung himself on his victims, 
rifled their pockets, stuffed his own full of 
their papers. Would he yet-be in time? 
He dashed up the stairway. 

The trench was filled with choking fumes. 
It was empty of any living creature as far 
as he could see. Yet another shell pitched 
and flashed in a deafening report. He raced 
along, tripping over prone bodies that did 
not move when he trod upon them. Be- 
hind him he was conscious that people were 
emerging from dugouts, were running to 
man the defenses. He found the communi- 
cation trench and plunged into it. 

Almost obliterated as it was by the bom- 
bardment, his progress along it over its 
heaps of loose earth seemed maddenly 
slow. In front of him he heard a scream, a 
hoarse German cheer. 

““Kamerad! Kamerad!’’ he shrieked. 
“‘ Kamerad!”’ 


A day or two later Johann Salzmann was 
seated in front of a sheet of note paper, a 
stubby pencil in his fingers. He smiled to 
himself as he spread his elbows for the letter. 

“ Schdtzchen,’’ he began, “you will be 
pleased to know that I have been awarded 
the Iron Cross. As you say, it is a symbol 
of SS 

He stopped, scratching his head, trying 
to remember. Of what, in the devil’s name, 
was it a symbol?. 
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Swinging a racket 
or swinging a deal 


You’re on your toes in 
the active man’s under- 
wear, playing your 
game with a brain eased 
of strain, and a body 
cooled down. 


Look over these prices. 
Then visit the dealer who 
features Superior; be tape 
measured instead of guess 
measured and choose your 
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Note the Double Need Now | 
For These Victory Foods 


Victory — 
Penny- Buns 


These luscious buns contain a 
lard or sugar, and they save 33% in 
wheat flour. Raisins provide the 
sweetening. These buns are sold at 
a penny apiece at all bake shops. Go | 
try them now. Serve them with coffee | 


Note the Savings 
They Effect 
at breakfast. Taste them with your 


The need to save sugar, wheat and fats is now ree. Let the childven have, Via 
doubled In importance. For it is no longer to Penny-Buns between meals. No other food could be better for them. These buns are more» 


5 ° than delicious—they are high in food value, due to the fruit-food of the raisin. 
our allies alone that we must send these vital foods. : 


The Government now is asking this aid for thou- 
sands of Americans abroad. 


In this national emergency we have developed the famous 
Victory Penny-Bun made with raisins. Note its deliciousness. 
See what it saves. You'll want to serve it often. 

Note how raisin bread and raisin pie also won their place 
on the honor roll of Victory foods. With such foods available 
it is not necessary to go without luscious flavors. One can 
save with these foods and enjoy them. 


Buy one today of your grocer or baker. They are baked 
fresh in the modern ovens of the finest local bakeries. The 


presence of one of them on your table daily is ample evidence Victo ry Raisin Bread 


that you are helping to conserve. 


* 


: : a : Food authorities endorse these raisin breads because raisins displace flour. These 

Scores of other foods made with Sun-Maid Raisins will breads save butter, too, because children like them without it. The raisins act like butter i 
help likewise to save. Send fora copy of our Free recipe boak, in aiding mastication. The raisins also satisfy children’s craving for sweets, which tends | 
hich telleh 5 Al to conserve sugar. Ask your baker or grocer for Victory breads with raisins. Thousands © 
which tells how they are made. of bakers are making them regularly to supply a nation-wide demand. | 


e ; a Mee The rich flavor of Sun-Maid Raisins permeates the bread. You'll take extra delight in | 
Californ 1a Associated Raisin Ga delicious foods that so help to conserve. = | 


Membership, 8000 Growers Fresno, California 
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FREE Formulas to Bakers 


If you haven’t yet joined in with the nation-wide 
baking of Victory Raisin Foods send today for the Free 
formulas for Victory Penny-Buns, Victory Raisin Breads 
and California Raisin Pie. 

Thousands of bakers the country over are supplying these foods now. 
Millions of pounds of Sun-Maid Raisins are used in Victory Raisin Breads and 


California Raisin Pie. Just say on a post card “I want your free formulas’? 
and we’ll send them by return mail. 
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This trade mark appears on every package of genuine SUN-MAID RAISINS for home use. It guarantees cleanliness, 
uniform quality—raisins made from tender, juicy, thin-skinned grapes. All grocers sell them. ‘Three Varieties—Seeded 
(seeds removed); Seedless (grown without seeds); Clusters (on the stem). 


You men who eat light meals down town—try this luscious pie made with SUN-MAID 
RAISINS. It is equally good without sugar. And it supplies enough energy for a 
busy afternoon. It is high in food value. With a glass of milk and a sandwich it forms the 
ideal worker’s lunch. ¢: 

Try it today. All first class lunch rooms and restaurants will serve it if you ask. $ 
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German name, born in Cologne and brought 
to America as a child, who at the age of 
_ forty-three had given up a paying business 
and left a family to volunteer for this busi- 
ness, and who in all respects was just as 
good an American as you or I, reader, can 
ever hope to be. It was his company that 
held the trenches for the time, and he vol- 
unteered to let us see what they were doing. 
The physical things he showed us are by 
now old stories to Americans. Reading 
descriptions of them would be stale busi- 
ness for people at home who read maga- 
zines—the little dirt burrows roofed with 
_withes and leaves, where machine guns’ 
crews squatted behind guns whose muzzles 
aimed out across the debatable territory; 
the observation posts, where the lads on 
duty grumbled at the narrow range of 
vision provided by the periscopes and much 
preferred to risk their lives peeping over 
the parapets; the tiny rifle pits, each har- 
_boring a couple of youngsters; the gun 
steps, or scarps, on which men squatted to 
_do sniper work and to try for hostile 
snipers across the way; the niches in the 
trench sides, where hand grenades— French 
and British models—lay in handy reach in 
case of a surprise attack; the stacks of rifle 
and machine-gun cartridges in their ap- 
pointed places all along the inner sides of 
the low dirt parapets; the burrows, like 
_the overgrown nests of bank martins, into 
which tired men might crawl to steal a bit 
of rest; the panels of thickly meshed barbed 
wire on light but strong metal frames so 
disposed that they might with instantane- 
ous dispatch be thrust into place to block 
_the way of invading raiders following along 
‘behind retreating defenders; the wire 
snares for the foes’ feet, which might be 
‘dropped in the narrow footway after the 
‘retiring force had passed; and all the rest 
‘of the paraphernalia of trench warfare 
which the last three years and a half have 
produced. 
__ Anyhow it was not these things that 
‘interested us; rather was it the bearing of 
‘our men, accustoming themselves to new 
‘duties in new surroundings; facing greater 
responsibilities than any of them perhaps 
had ever faced before in his days, amid an 
environment fraught with acute personal 
peril. And studying them I was prouder 
than ever of the land that bore them and 
sundry millions of others like unto them. 


f Dramatic Farewells 


We halted at a spot where the trench 
‘was broken in somewhat and where the 
fresh new clods upon the dirt shelf halfway 
up it were all stained a strange, poisonous 
\green color. The afternoon before a shell 
had dropped there, killing one American 
and wounding four others. It was the 
fumes of the explosive which had corroded 
, the earth to make it bear so curious a tint. 
. This company then had had its first fatality 
under fire; its men had undergone the 
shock of seeing one of their comrades con- 
verted into a mangled fragment of a man, 
but they bore themselves as though they 
had been veterans. 
In but one thing did they betray them- 
selves as green hands, and this was in a 
common desire to expose themselves un- 
necessarily. As we went along their captain 
was constantly chiding them for poking 
their tin-hatted heads over the top, in 
_the hope of spying out the German sharp- 
shooters who continually shot in their 
direction from the coverts of a pine thicket, 
when they might have seen just as well 
through cunningly devised peepholes in the 
rifle pits. 
T ‘el know you aren’t afraid,” he said to 
| two especially daring youngsters, ‘‘but the 
man who gets himself killed in this war 
without a reason for it is not a hero; he’s 
Just a plain damned fool, remember that.” 
Passing the spot where the soft damp 


je that diabolical greenish hue, I thought 
of a tale I had heard only the day before 
from a young Englishman who, having 
won his captaincy by two years of hard 
service, had then promptly secured a 
transfer to the flying corps, where, as he 
Innocently put it, “there was a chance 0’ 
having a bit of real fun,” and who now 
wore the single wing of an observer upon 
the left breast of his tunic. I had asked 
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him what was the most dramatic thing he 
personally had witnessed in this war, 
thinking to hear some tale of air craftsman- 
ship. He considered for a moment with his 
brow puckered in a conscientious effort to 
remember, and then he said: 

“‘T think perhaps t’was something that 
happened last spring, just before I got out 
of the infantry into this bally outfit. My 
company had been in the trenches two days 
and nights and had been rather knocked 
about. Really the place we were in was 
quite a bit exposed, you know, and after we 
had had rather an unhappy time of it we 
got orders to pull out. Just as the order 
reached us along came a whiz-bang and 
burst. It killed one of my chaps dead, and 
half a minute later another shell dropped 
in the same place and covered him under 
tons and tons of earth, all except his right 
hand, which stuck out of the dirt. Quite 
a decent sort he was too—a good fighter 
and cheerful and all that sort of thing; 
very well liked, he was. There was no time 
to dig him out even if we had been able to 
carry his body away with us; we had to 
leave him right there. So as the first man 
passed by where he was buried he bent 
over and took the dead hand in his hand 
and shook it and said ‘Good-by, old one!’ 
like that. All the men followed the example. 
Each one of us, officers included, shook the 
dead hand and said good-by to the dead 
man; and this was the last we ever saw of 
him, or of that rotten old trench, either.” 


At the Listening Post 


As nonchalantly as though he had been 
a paid postman going through a quiet 
street a volunteer mail distributor came 
along putting letters, papers and small mail 
parcels from the States into soiled eager 
hands. Each man, taking over what was 
given him, would promptly hunker down 
in some convenient cranny to read the news 
from home; news which was months old 
already. I saw one, a broad faced, pale 
haired youth, reading a Slavic paper; and 
another, a corporal, reading one that was 
printed in Italian. The other papers I 
noted were all printed in English. 

It was from a begrimed and bespattered 
youngster who had got a paper printed in 
English that I heard the news about Ty 
Cobb; and when you appraised the char- 
acter of the boy and his comrades a mud- 
lined hole in the ground in Eastern France, 
where a machine gun stammered round the 
corner and the snipers sniped away to the 
right of him and the left of him, seemed a 
perfectly natural place for the discussion of 
great tidings in baseball. If he had under- 
taken to discourse upon war or Germans I 
should have felt disappointed in him, be- 
cause on his part it would not have been 
natural; and if he was anything at all he 
was natural. 

At the end of perhaps a mile of windings 
about in tortuous going we, following after 
our guides, turned into a shallower side 
trench which debouched off the main work- 
ings. Going almost upon all fours for about 
sixty or seventy yards we found ourselves 
in a blind ending. Here was a tiny ambus- 
cade roofed over with sod and camouflaged 
on its one side with dead herbage, wherein 
two soldiers crouched. By a husky whisper 
floating back to us over the shoulder of the 
captain we learned that this was the most 
advanced of our listening posts. Having 
told us this he extended an invitation, 
which I accepted; and as he flattened back 
against the earth making himself small I 
wriggled past him and crawled into place 
to join its two silent occupants. 

One of them nudging me in the side 
raised a finger and aimed it through a tiny 
peephole in the screening of dead bough and 
grasses. I looked where he pointed and this 
was what I saw: 

At the level of my eyes the earth ran 
away at a gentle slope for a bit and then 
just as it reached a thicket of scrub pines, 
possibly two hundred feet away, rose 
sharply. Directly in front of me was our 
own tangle of rusted barbed wire. On be- 
yond it, perhaps a hundred and sixty feet 
distant, where the rise began, was a second 
line of wire, and that was German wire, as 
I guessed without being told. In between 
the soil was all harrowed and upturned into 
great cups as though many swine had been 
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Travel Without Wrinkles 


Go with a Belber wardrobe and get all 
the joys of the journey. 


A Belber wardrobe trunk takes all the 
baggage worries from the trip. It saves 
your clothes—keeps them neat and un- 
wrinkled. It saves you the trouble of 
unpacking and packing wherever you care 
to stop over. 


Belber wardrobe trunks appeal instantly. 
To the seasoned traveler their many merits 
are readily apparent. There is sturdiness in 
their strong construction—beauty in their 
graceful lines. Within their roomy interior 
there is every travel convenience for which 
the heart could wish. 


The model shown below is one of the 
many surpassing styles covered with Du Pont 
Fabrikoid—Craftsmen Qualityin handsome 
Moorish grain. Behind it stands the double 
guarantee — 


Outwear Craftsman 
Travel Quality 


Made in a wide variety of styles from $30.00 to $300.00 


Sold by representatives everywhere 
Booklet upon request 


The Belber Trunk & Bag Company 
Mascher St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


No. 867 is made of finest three ply veneer covered with Du Pont Fabrikoid, 

Craftsman Quality, in beautiful Moorish brown. The edges are bound with 
heavy fibre, reinforced with solid steel trim- 
mings. A turn of the lock and the automatic 
Belber Boltless Interlocker securely fastens the 
trunk in three places. 


45 inches high. 22 inches wide. 2314 inches 
deep. Price, $85.00. 


rooting there for mast. A few straggly 
bushes still adhered to the sides of the shell 
holes, and the patches of grass upon the 
tortured sward displayed a greenish tinge 
where the saps of spring were beginning to 
rise from the roots. _ 

Not far away and almost directly in 
front of me one of those yellow-breasted 
starling birds was trying his song with con- 
siderable succcess. 

‘How far away are they?” I inquired 
in the softest possible of whispers of the 
nearermost of the hole’s tenants. 

“Right there in those little trees,’’ he 
answered. ‘‘I ain’t never been able to see 
any of them—they’re purty smart about 
keepin’ themselves out of sight—but there’s 
times, ’specially toward night, when we kin 
hear ’em plain enough talking amongst 
themselves and movin’ round over there. 
It’s quiet as a graveyard now, but for 
a while this mornin’ one of their sharp- 
shooters got busy right over there in front 
of where you’re lookin’ now.”* 

Involuntarily I drew my head down 
into my shoulders. The youth alongside 
laughed a noiseless laugh. 

““Oh, you needn’t worry,” he said in my 
ear; ‘‘there ain’t a chancet for him to see 
us; we’re too well hid. At that, I think he 
must’ve suspected that this here lump 
of dirt was a shelter for our folks because 
twicet this mornin’ he took a shot this way. 
One of his bullets lodged somewhere in the 
sods over your head but the other one hit 
that bush there. See where it cut the little 
twig off.’ 

I peered where he indicated and made 
out a ragged stump almost within arm’s 


| reach of me, where a willow sprout had 


been shorn away. The sap was oozing 
from the top like blood from a fresh wound. 
My instructor went on: 

“But after the second shot he quit. One 
of our fellers back behind us a piece took a 
crack at him and either he got him or else 
the Heinie found things gettin’ too warm 
for him and pulled his freight back into 
them deep woods further up the hill. So 
it’s been nice and quiet ever since.”’ 

The captain wormed into the burrow, 
filling it until it would hold no more. 

“Ts this your first close-up peep at No 
Man’s Land?”’ he inquired in as small a 
voice as his vocal cords could make. 

Before I could answer the private put in: 

“Tt might a-been No Man’s Land oncet, 
cap’n, but frum now on it’s goin’ to be all 
American clear out to them furtherest 
wires yonder.” 

So that was how and when I found the 
title for this article. Everything considered 
I think it makes a very good title, too. I 
only wish I had the power to put as much 
of the manifest spirit of our soldiers into 
what I have here written as is compassed 
in the caption I have borrowed. 

What happened thereafter was largely 
personal so far as it related to my com- 
panion and me, but highly interesting from 
our viewpoint. We had emerged from the 
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to avoid a particularly nasty bit of footing 
in the nearermost end of the communica 
tion work we climbed out of the trench and 
took a short cut across a stretch of long- 
abandoned meadowland. We thought we 
were well out of sight of the Germans, who 
at that point were probably half a mile 
away. 

A cup of land formed a natural shield 
from any eyes except eyes in an aéroplane— 
so we thought—and besides there were no 
aéroplanes about. Once over the edge of 
the trench and down into the depression 
we felt quite safe; anyway the firing that 
was going on seemed very far away. We 
slowed up our gait. From dragging our 
feet through the mire we were dripping wet 
with sweat, so I hauled off my coat. This 
necessitated a readjustment of belt and 
gas-mask straps. Accordingly all three of 
us—the young intelligence officer, my com- 
rade and I—took advantage of the halt to 
smoke. The two others lit cigarettes but I 
preferred something stronger. | 

I was trying to light a practical cigar 
with a property match—which is a very 
common performance on the part of my 
countrymen in this part of the world— 
when a noise like the end of everything—a 
nasty, whiplike crash—sounded at the right 
of us, and simultaneously a German shell 
struck within a hundred yards of us, right 
on the rim of the little hollow in which we 
had stopped, throwing’a yellow geyser of — 
earth away up into the air and peppering 
our feet and legs with bits of gravel. 

So then we came on away from there. I 
chucked away my box of matches, which 
were French and therefore futile, and ] 
must have mislaid my cigar, which was 
American and therefore priceless, for I have| 
never seen it since. Anyway I had for 
the time lost the desire for tobacco. There 
are times when one cares to smoke and 
times when one does not care to smoke, r 
As we scuttled for the shelter of the trench 
four more shells fell in rapid succession and 
burst within a short distance of where the 
first one had gone off, and each time we 
felt the earth shake under our feet and out 
of the tails of our eyes saw the soil rising in 
a column to spread out mushroom fashion 
and descend in pattering showers. 

So, using the trench as an avenue, we 
continued to go away from there; and as 
we went guns continued to bay behind us, 
An hour later, back at battalion head-| 
quarters, welearned that the enemy dropped 
seventy shells—five-inch shells—in the area 
that we had traversed. But unless one of 
them destroyed the cigar I left behind me 
it was all clear waste of powder and shrap- 
nel, as I am pleased to be able to report. 

That night just after dusk forty-five of 
our boys, with twice as many Frenchmen, 
went over the top at the very point we had) 
visited, and next morning, true enough, and 
for quite a while after that, No Man’s 
Land was ‘‘ All American clear out to them 
furtherest wires.” | 


front-line trench on our way back. In a 


The REID CROSS 


By Bliss Carman 


HEN we were all unready 
To meet the moment's needs 
And back our faith in freedom 
With the arguments of deeds, 
Benumbed by indecision 
And fettered by delay— 
One army, trained and fitted, 
Was equal to the day. 


Against the Dark Destroyer 
Their loyal legions moved, 
To stand by our defenders 
With succor tried and proved. 
To stay the hosts of horror 
With neither sword nor shield, 
To hold the line of mercy 
The Red Cross took the field. 


Equipped, and understanding, 
And prompt because they dared, 
They moved to instant action, 
Beneficent, prepared. 
They did not take their orders 
From an ancient war machine; 
They packed their grips and started, 
Efficient and serene. 


With common business methods 
They put the business through, 
And stayed not to consider 
What Noah used to do. 


They dealt with life, not visions; 
Their errand could not wait 
On the pleasure of officials 
In impotent debate. 


They did not seek omniscience 
Before they fought disease, 
Nor plan the perfect cruiser 
Before they crossed the seas. 
At the first note of anguish 
Their human heart gave heed 
And sped them to the rescue | 
According to their creed. 


They stood by starving Belgium, 
They solaced stricken France, 
Their ensign was a target 
With every dread advance. 
When, snared by plotted panic, 
Italian strength gave way, 
They rushed to meet the danger 
And helped to save the day. 


No doubt betrays their courage, 
No selfishness restrains ; 
They go to serve and hearten 
As pity still ordains— 
To take the chance of battle, 
To draw the fire of hate, 
And win the modest glory 
Which is their high estate. _ 


| 
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If we could only tell you all 
about KORA-KONIA— 


Let us suppose that you are stout or heavily muscled and, in hot weather, 
| chafe so that you almost go crazy; that you begged your doctor for relief 


It was this letter from a.great 
doctor which gave us the idea 


for KORA-KONIA 


and he gave you a powder to dust on the painful raw spots. If that powder 

eased the irritation and pain, prevented further chafing, quickly dried up 

sores and didn’t rub off or wash away with perspiration but clung to the 
skin almost like salve, allowing you to move about all day without discom- 
fort—you would thank the doctor for a heaven-sent relief. You would 
never dream of being without that powder. 


But if we should tell you all about Kora-Konia and publish hundreds— 
yes, thousands of letters from Doctors and Nurses telling of suffering re- 
lieved by Kora-Konia, a lot of people would simply say, ‘‘Some more of 
those old-fashioned fake testimonials for a patent medicine.”’ 


Canadian Factory, Montreal, Quebec. 


Now it is our firm belief and it is the 
firm belief of the several eminent physi- 
cians who have aided in the development 
of Kora-Konia and used it in their prac- 
tice, that this preparation is one of the 
most useful and efficient agents that have 
been developed for the treatment of.cer- 
tain severe skin affections caused by 
nervous irritations, bed weariness, chafing 
or sunburn and, with babies, for diaper 
rash and teething rash. 


We believe it would be an actual mis- 
fortune if we, in overeagerness to tell 
the public about Kora-Konia, should 
arouse skepticism or cause Kora-Konia 
to be classed as just one more patent 
remedy put out simply to make money. 


And so, although we have the proof 
in overwhelming measure, although we 
have the hearty endorsements of many 
physicians, although if we could talk to 
you for twenty minutes we could convince 
you absolutely, we are not going to 
particularize about Kora-Konia in this 
announcement. 


We simply ask you to try Kora-Konia. 
If you chafe and Kora-Konia relieves 
chafing and restores the skin to normal 
whiteness; if diaper rash disappears, if 
skin irritation is overcome, if broken 
blisters on feet are dried up, if the pain 


of intense sunburn is quickly eased, why 
then you can form your own valuation 
of Kora-Konia. 


So we ask you to send ten cents to us 
for a physician’s sample of Kora-Konia. 
Try it for any of the skin troubles for 
which it is indicated. Demand positive 
results as the price of your conviction. 
If you then decide that Kora-Konia is a 
vitally necessary preparation to have 
always in- the home you can buy a 
full-sized box for 50 cents at your 
druggist’ s. 


Just because it bears the name 
““Mennen,’’ Kora-Konia should not be 
confused with Talcum Powder. It has 
somewhat the same soothing and healing 
action but in addition contains several 
other ingredients of recognized medicinal 
value which are indicated in the treat- 
ment of the more serious skin abrasions. 
It is antiseptic, absorbent, adhesive, 
moisture resisting, cooling, soothing, 
and healing. 


Please use the attached coupon in 
ordering your Kora-Konia sample. 


If you care to enclose 20 cents instead 
of 10 cents, we will also send a sample 
of Kora-Konia to some soldier friend of 
yours who you may be sure is suffering 
from chafing and blisters. 


QERHARD MENNEN CHEMICAL Co. 
Laboratories: 42 Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 


KORA-KONIA 


A billion 
babies have cooed joyously under a shower of Mennen’s Talcum. A 
million shavers use Mennen’s Shaving Cream each morning. Mennen’s 
Tar Shampooing Cream and Cold Cream are household needs. 


TRADE MAREK 


Sales Agents in Canada, Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


To make the world comfortable—that is the Mennen creed. 


KONIA 


GERHARD MENNEN 
CHEMICAL CO.. 
NEWARK, NJ 
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Gerhard Mennen Chemical Co. 
42 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 


I enclose 10 cents for a physician’s sample of 
Kora-Konia. 


Name 


Address 
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How Easy to Keep My Pledge 
To Save Food 


HE. Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet prevents waste in several 
ways. For one thing, it keeps your flour, sugar, cereals, 
and other foods, each in its proper place — protected. 


For another, it guards against waste in measuring and mixing. 
And it saves any woman who has it miles and miles of steps and hours 
of time and toil. 


Before-War Prices—Easy Terms 


Some popular models are offered now at before-war prices. Get 
your Hoosier before they are gone. 


The authorized Hoosier store will deliver the model you choose 
for a small payment down. 


Any home can afford our easy terms. Moreover, Hoosier is sold 
on the broadest guarantee ever given on a kitchen cabinet— your money 
all back if you are not delighted. 


Perfected by Many Experts 


Hoosier makers have tested all kitchen cabinet devices for the past 20 years. 

Important discoveries have been built right into this cabinet. 

It has 17 exclusive features that cannot be found in all others combined. 

There are places for 400 articles within arm’s reach—all scientifically 
arranged. 

The Over-Size Base has 25 per cent more space for pots and pans than the 
average. The Hoosier Two-Way Sugar Bin holds twice the ordinary amount. 

In 40 ways, this cabinet saves you work. 

Hoosier’s Council of Kitchen Scientists pronounce it as efficient as can be 
made. And in the whole realm of household economics, there are no women 
more talented than they. 


Get New ‘‘Kitchen Short-Cuts”—FREE 


The portrait in 


This is the title of a valuable book for busy housewives chev eenike aN as 
which we have just issued with the help of Hoosier’s Council of © | H. M. Dunlap, 
‘ S A Domestic Science 
Kitchen Scientists. Lecturer and 
e . 5 - S . li js li . ‘ 

It pictures all Hoosier models and contains the six model sae at he aa 
kitchen plans that our staff of experts have arranged. ae) ae 
° itchen Ocien- 

Be sure to send your address for one copy while these books tists. She and her 


talented associates 


last. No obligation. Send without delay. BT are dhil ac tenee 


service when you 
get this cabinet. 


The Hoosier Mfg. Company, 185 Sydney St., New Castle, Ind. 
Largest Makers of Kitchen Cabinets in the World 


The Hoosier Store, 1067 Market St., Dept. B, San Francisco, California The Hoosier Store, 368 Portage Ave., Dept. B, Winnipeg, Canada } 
The Adams Furniture Company, Limited, Dept. B, Toronto, Canada 


(NAVEAT EMPTOR! that’s the word. 
This good old Latin maxim, antedat- 
ing even that mythical era when Hickory 
Jim was a two-year-old, is to-day as full of 
intensified and constructive wisdom as it 
‘will hold when applied to the purchase or 
‘sale of horses. Caveat Emptor—beware of 
theseller! Also look out for the buyer; and 
be prepared, moreover, to withstand the 
‘assaults of all alien enemies and apparently 
innocent bystanders. Caveat everybody; 
and even then perhaps you'll get stung 
good and plenty just about the time you 
figure that you know all there is to know, 
‘and have seen all that you can possibly see 
in and about the science of horse dealing. 
' He was a chancy-looking horse and his 
owner had been jogging him up and down 
the main street of a little Western town. I 


as a prospective purchaser had been view- 
ing him with the eye of more or less expe- 
rience. e 

| “Seems to me he pulls a little, doesn’t 
he?” I ventured in critical tones as his 
‘rider brought him to a standstill. 

_ The man on horseback regarded me pity- 
ingly from underneath the brim of his wide 
Western hat. There was sorrow, renuncia- 
‘tion and Christian tolerance in his tones as 
‘ne replied with more than passing convic- 
ion. 
_ “Lemme tell you somethin’, brothah!”’ 
ae droned. ‘“‘Wha’s that you say? This 
ittle hoss pulls, eh? Why, brothah, he 
couldn’t pull yore hat off your head.” 

_ He dropped the reins on the horse’s neck 
hind waved his long arms, palms outward. 
| “Tf I was to sell you this hoss,” he 
ieathed: “say—if I was to make up my 
‘ind to let you have him—which I ain’t 
sayin’ I would—you’d figure for the rest 
of your days that I was the best friend you 
nad in the wide world.” 


| Now that’s where the caveat emptor part 
fit comes in. Because when you are look- 


‘ng for metaphor or language all dressed up 
nits Sunday clothes, commend me to the 
‘nan who has a horse to sell and who knows 
he game as it really should be played. 
This little incident may be irrelevant, 
yecause I was about to remark that deep 
lown somewhere, some place, underneath 
he outer covering of every man and 
voman who love poetry of motion, is the 


elf-satisfied, self-centered, egotistical and 


\mwavering conviction that they and they 
lone are the real emperors or empresses 


_ vhen we consider the noble art of buying 
(selling a horse. This too with all the 


dvantages belonging to a peculiar, not to 
ay a precarious, line of human endeavor. 


An Art and a Triumph 


| Now because I have made this bald state- 
aent I can see each and every one of you 
ising in your places and turning mental 
andsprings, while the surrounding atmos- 
‘here is punctuated with pink mosaics of 
dignation. Deluded ones, I am not deal- 
ig with individuals. 

_ Oh, I could put down names of places 
nd residences and the original beginnings 
fa whole lot of people, and I could tell 
hings, so I could; but I ain’t a-going to do 
; in this place. You will pardon me of 
ourse if upon occasion I drift off into the 
/ernacular. 

I was about to assert when you inter- 
apted me that among the peculiar lines of 
rtistic exploitation the purchase and sub- 
quent sale of the equine marvel lends 
\self to peculiar versatility of both thought 
nd action, and affords a very wide field for 
jonjecture, with lots of territory to play 
ound it. 

Am I right, and do you get me? 

Briefly stated, buying a horse is an art— 
jut selling sagaciously spells triumphant 
chievement. 

Now if you keep your seats for a moment 
* two I will relate to you a little narrative 
hich may or may not give an idea of what 

going to follow, because a curious public 
ever quite knows what to expect. 

Vnce upon a time a little old bow-legged 
litor, who according to'our standard needed 

pair of moral shin boots and a chest pro- 

-ctor, landed in Boise, Idaho, where a few 

- us gentlemen were preaching the word, 

ad he suggested to a tall raw-boned horse- 

‘an that he should write concerning his 
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aveat Emptor 
By L.B. YATES 


experiences with the horse traders who in- 
fested that region. 

“There is a very good stenographer in 
the hotel,” he importuned. “Just sit down 
and dictate to her in your own language. 
I'll see that it is edited very carefully.” 

“Why sure!’ responded the affable 
horseman. “‘I’ll rattle it off in about ten 
minutes.”’ 

“But,” protested the little editor, ‘‘you 
cannot possibly finish a comprehensive 
article in that time. Why, my dear sir a 

“Hell, Bill!’”’ returned the Westerner. 
“You didn’t suppose I was going to tell it 
all, did you?” 

And this little parable goes to show, dear 
friends, that some of us are skating round 
on thin ice. But of course if you do not like 
the beginning of this narrative or if you 
think perhaps that the finale might kick 
you in the gizzard you can go to the door- 
keeper and get your money back, because 
the author ab-so-lute-ly refuses to apologize. 


Parting Guests on Strange Horses 


Well, as I was saying, you will all be 
anxious to know how I got my start. Some 
of you will be unkind enough to inquire 
how I commenced my career of crime, so 
while Mister Ringbone dallies with the soft 
pedal in G minor we will lisp the story: 

The very first thing I can remember is 
toddling out to a stable yard in Tipperary, 
Ireland, and being subsequently rescued 
from between the hoofs of a racer. I recol- 
lect the very first time I was lifted on a 
horse’s back. Talk about a king on a lofty 
throne! Gosh, my brothers and sisters, this 
was sublimity! Supreme sublimity, with 
an § as big as a twenty-eight-sheet circus 
poster. 

As I remember he was a black colt, with 
one of those sheeny, shiny, satiny skins you 
folks know. Because when the sun hit it it 
wasn’t exactly black—it went into pinks 
and purples; and he had a great big kindly 
eye that you could hang your hat on, and I 
remember he nibbled my little hands with 
his-soft mouth. And then one of the grooms 
handed me a lump of sugar to give him— 
a very wonderful proceeding that formed 
the climax of a tremendously perfect 
morning. 

Well, when I grew older they used to let 
me come down to dinner sometimes, after 
the main portion of the meal had been 
cleared away, and a big brass kettle was 
brought on, so that a bowl of steaming 
punch could be brewed. This was one of 
the sacred rites belonging to the old days 
in Ireland. They drank hot punch after 
dinner. Is it any wonder that these social 
functions developed something more than 
airy persiflage? 

Everybody talked horse. When they 
weren’t talking about hunters they were 
discussing the race horse in his manifold 
variety, and when that subject was worn 
threadbare the conversation turned to 
coursing, and when they got tired of cours- 
ing they drifted off into dissertations con- 
cerning the hound and the hunting dog, and 
after that palled you would think they had 
run the full gamut, wouldn’t you? But no, 
indeed, my brethren and sisters; no in- 
deedy! The evening had only commenced, 
so to speak, because there was the game 
chicken left, and those present lifted up 
their voices and sang all the songs of the 
feathered gladiator. 

If memory serves me it seems that very 
few men who rode up to our house to dine— 
and by the way they mostly came on horse- 
back—rarely if ever were carried away on 
the same horse upon which they had made 
their advent. Perhaps it was the hot punch 
or an Irish propensity to take a chance in 
the way of barter and trade, but everyone 
seemed to indulge in this popular pastime, 
and it was a sight for the gods to see the 
guests on some bright moonlight night bid- 
ding good-by to their host and then trying 
out their new purchases. 

The avenue gate generally suffered, 
though my mother’s flower beds came in 
for their share; and sometimes a more am- 
bitious pilgrim would wreck the kitchen 
garden. Next morning broken fences and 
gaps in walls bore witness to the activities 
of the night before. 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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Time is the most important thing there is. 


HAT clean, fresh feel- 
ing after a shave with 
a keen-cutting blade 
can be yours—if your razor 
frame holds a Gem 
Damaskeene Blade—tem- 
pered individually—give a 
smooth, “‘snappy’’ shave— 


all dependable, all good. 


In sealed, waxed-paper wrap- 
ped packages—moisture, dust 
and rust proof—each blade 
protected — seven blades to 
the set, 35c. 50c in Canada. 


$4.00 


$1.50 in 
Canada 


New— Special — Compact. 
Khaki Service Outfit, in- 
cludes Gem Damaskeene 
Razor complete with 
seven blades and shaving 
and stropping handles. 


Gem Cutlery Company, Inc., New York 


Canadian Branch 
591 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal 
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| factories it costs more than raw materials. 
Anything that can be done to save it is worth while. 


Arco-Rays 
LENGTHENS YOUR DAYS 


Stays White and Stays On 


A white interior is recognized by all good managers 
| as a prime essential for maximum production. It stops 
the operating leaks due to spoilage, accidents, delays, 


eye strai 


n, personal discomfort and slow work. 


Arco Rays is the product of almost half a century of 
scientific research on interior white coatings. It stands 
above other paints because it stays white and stays on. 


Applied 


to wood, stone, steel, concrete or bricks, it 


produces an 80% diffusing surface that is perfectly 
washable, attractive, economical and permanently white. 


Send for 


Extensively Use 
, me | 


a list of satisfied users and specific information. 


THE ARcO COMPANY 
Makers of High Grade Paints, Varnishes and Enamels 
General Offices: 145 Arco Bldg.; Cleveland, O. 
Sales Offices; New York City, 514 West 36th Street; 
Philadelphia, Builders’ Exchange Building; 

: Kansas City, Gloyd Building 
Established 1881— 38 years’ experience 
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A Memorial Masterpiece 


HE Milne Mausoleum in Elmwood Cemetery, Barre, 

Vermont, is one of the most graceful and substantial 
memorials ever produced in Barre Granite. It is designed 
after the Tuscan order, in the form of a Grecian Temple, 
and is constructed entirely of dark Barre Granite. 


The huge roof, measuring over thirteen feet square by three 
feet high, was a single stone and weighed over sixty tons in 
the rough. A most unusual feature of the roof is the mortise 
and tenon jointing, which was so arranged that when the roof 
stone was placed in position it automatically interlocked the 
entire building, rendering it both weather and time proof. 


BARRE GRANITE 


is adaptable to any treatment—it can be polished to a rich 
lustre, or given the rougher, hammered finish which you may 
prefer—or again, it can be paneled and cut in artistic designs. 
No other material is so enduring and beautiful for monumental 
work as this stone quarried from the rugged hills of Vermont. 
Specify Barre Granite for every part of your memorial, 
whether it be large or small, modest or pretentious. You 
can find no stone more eminently suitable. 


Write for copy of “Memorial Masterpieces.”’ 


Barre Quarriers and ‘Manufacturers Association 
The Granite Center of the World Dept. X, Barre, Vermont 


(Continued from Page 53) 

TJ remember we had a tree on the lawn 
which had been growing from a slip brought 
"yom that which headed Napoleon’s grave 
at St. Helena. 

One night as a horseman was trying out 
1 “cherry picker’’ he had just acquired the 
inimal bolted under the lower branches of 
she tree, and as he lowered his head to 
woid a collision an overhanging twig 
‘aught under his high coat collar, sweeping 
nim clean out of the saddle and leaving him 
suspended in midair. Kick and struggle as 
ye would he could not extricate himself, 
ind the other members of the party abso- 
utely refused to come to his rescue until 
hey had enjoyed his discomfiture to the 
imit. 

There was really no sympathy for a man 
nthe horse-swapping game. The Irishman 
alls it swapping, the Englishman says 
‘Let’s make a chop,” and here in America 
t is a trade. But in every country and 


‘lime the principle and execution thereof are — 


‘lways the same. And I don’t know why 
tb should be so, but I never met a man or 
oman, no matter how honest in the ordi- 
‘ary affairs of life, who did not take pride 
nd pleasure in getting the best of a horse 
eal. 

Iremember one time out in Denver how 
frowsy-looking individual had purchased 
n ancient steed for thirty-five dollars at 
ne of the stockyard sales. The horse 
mped as his new owner was leading him 
jway, and the buyer turned to the sales 
anager in protestation. 


| A Ladies’ Horse 


“T think this horse has corns, Mr. Gould- 
ig,” he quavered. 

“Take him along, brother; take him 
long!” admonished Goulding. ‘‘Supposin’ 
2 has, they’re so far from his heart they 
on’t hurt him.” 

Ah, my sisters, them were the days! 

I do sincerely trust, however, that none 
' the readers of this article will surmise 
hat in any egotistical manner I am setting 
\yself up as an authority or giving expert 
\stimony. Far be it! I know that each 
ad every one of you clings to your own 
rand of dope and methods, which latter I 
n willing to admit are strong enough to 
vat an egg. What follows here are simply 
ttle leaves from little journeys up and 
pwn and all round. Memoirs, if you will 
ive it, of a career devoted to spoiling the 
gyptians wherever we have found them. 
) you needn’t mind writing to the editor 
id bothering him with letters which will 
ad like this: 


|*To THE EpIToR 

| Dear Sir: I read an article in your 
cent publication entitled Caveat Emptor. 
Ow, my dear sir, why don’t you get some- 
ie to write stories about horse trading who 
lows something about the game, and why 
it that you editors always pick some crazy 
td who couldn’t tell the difference be- 
veen a red piano and a horse and buggy? 
‘have been a consistent reader of your 
agazine since its very first issue, but I will 
ve to discontinue my subscription if you 
tsist in passing out such a brand of litera- 
Te, ;' 


“Faithfully yours, 
“W. J. SPAVINS.” 


Pek 

It is a wise actor who knows enough to 

|2ct a wire screen between himself and his 
| dience; and that reminds me of another 

ory: 

,\Two colored brethren down South had 

‘ncluded a mule trade. They met the 

xt day. One of them was sitting by the 

athe with his head in his hands, regard- 


z the remains of the mule he had traded 
2 when the other rode up. 

; Wha’s the matter, deacon?” queried 
2 hewcomer, with admirably feigned sur- 
‘se. “What appears to be de mattah? 
»oks to me as though you wan’t feelin’ 
ry good. Is you sick?” 

I ain’t sick, Br’er Johnson,” groaned 
> other mournfully; “I just specs Ise 
nkin’ too much.” 

But getting right down to the milk of the 
*onut—because after all that is what we 
> here for—anyone who would indulge in 
8 particular recreation must be at once 
‘retive, circumspect, unfathomable, mys- 
‘lous, gifted with a fertile imagination 
leh Is aided and abetted by a rich tongue. 
id those in the concrete are the prime 
entials to successful accomplishment. 
'€ suspicions of the party of the second 
tt must never be roused. Indeed upon 
sasion he can be mystified by statements 
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so astounding that even after they are dis- 
counted there remains enough of theleaven 
to expedite the deal. 

And that brings us to Bill Dorsey, down 
in Howard County, Maryland, and if you 
will take my word for it Dorsey has some 
reputation as a horse trader. They all have 
down in Howard County, for that matter, 
but when you sum them up and weed the 
sheep out from the goats Colonel Dorsey 
is in a class by himself. 

The first time I ever met him he was 
coming down the road riding a chestnut 
horse that acted like a cross between a 
rattlesnake and a Kansas cyclone. He 
pulled up sharply as he ranged alongside, 
while the steed he bestrode punctured the 
surrounding atmosphere with his heels. 

“Pretty lifey animal?” I interrogated. 
“Got lots of pep this mornin’, ain’t he?” 
_ Colonel Bill eyed me over carefully, and 
it may have been that there was just a sus- 
picion of sarcasm in his tones as he replied 
with something more than ordinary as- 
perity: 

“This, suh,”’ he retorted curtly, pointing 
toward the animal, ‘‘this, suh, I would have 
you to understand, is what we call a ladies’ 
horse in Howard County!” 

I remember one time in the good old days 
when we were youthful buccaneers journey- 
ing through the Indian nation with the 
quarter horses. We didn’t call them quarter 
horses down there; they were called short 
horses, because very few of them could 
carry their speed over three hundred yards. 
And when we made a match we used to run 
for so much a yard. Sometimes it was a 
dollar, and on big matches it might be ten. 
I saw a match once of three hundred yards 
for fifty dollars a yard, and there was a lot 
of money bet on the side. 

But that wasn’t what I was going to tell 
you about. I had in mind the time we were 
down in the country near where Shawnee 
now stands and there was a gathering of the 
clans because a new section of the nation 
was about to be opened to homesteaders. 

Wherever there was a horse race there 
you would find an Indian, and they had 
some pretty fair speed marvels too, those 
Cherokees. One old chief who came along 
about that time had the reputation of own- 
ing a very fast horse. We had a pretty fair 
description of him, he being what was 
called a calico horse or spotted. So when 


we woke up one morning and found this | 


old Indian’s tepees erected on the outskirts 
of the camp we went over and looked at his 
stock. Sure enough, there was the spotted 
ghost. So the next night we stole him out 
of the band, took him out on the prairie a 
ways and gave him a trial with the little 
horse called Jim Fiske that I happened to 
own. 

We tried him out at a quarter of a mile, 
and for the first hundred yards he ran neck 
and neck with Jim, but after that breeding 
told and at the finishing line our horse was 
three lengths to the good. 


Cherokee Guile 


Of course as Jim Fiske was one of the 
fastest horses at this distance in the world 
at that time the fact that he had beaten the 
spotted horse did not strike us as being ex- 
traordinary, because a horse might have 
been ranked as a topnotcher and still have 
his measure taken by the little bay. Noth- 
ing therefore remained for us but to make a 
match for as much as we could possibly bet 
on the outcome; and I should like to re- 
mark that when you went betting with one 
of those Indians in those days the only 
limit was the green grass under foot and 
the blue sky overhead. Once you got him 
started he would bet all he had. ; 

So after considerable sparring the old 
Cherokee had put up his money, his saddles, 
furs, and as good a band of ponies as had 
ever picked prairie grass. When we had 
covered all his bets, or he had covered ours 
as the case might be, he offered to bet horse 
for horse—that is to say he bet the spotted 
aati against Jim Fiske, the winner to take 

oth. 

Well, the ground was measured off and 
everybody was on tiptoe, the betting on the 
outside being fast and furious, during which 
time the old Indian was leading the spotted 
horse up and down. Finally along toward 
the shank of the afternoon the judge told 
us to mount and go down to the starting 
post; and it was then that the red man and 
brother sprang the surprise of a lifetime, 
because he took the bridle off the spotted 
horse he had been leading, slapped him in 
the flanks, and started him on a gallop back 

(Concluded on Page 57) 
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Gooo Fountain Pen? 


Avoid writing troubles with 
the always dependable CONKLIN. 
Its superiority is proven by the fol- 
lowing facts: 


— it’s the original self-filler and still the leader, with 
2,000,000 satished users. 
— it is the only pen having the famous‘ ‘Crescent-Filler.’ 


, 


—it has the strongest and simplest filling device. 


—it will not leak, blot nor drop ink. 

— it will not “‘balk’’—writes at the first stroke. 

— it will not scratch — pen action is smooth and easy. 

— it will not roll off the desk—‘‘Crescent-Filler’’ pre- 
vents it. 

— it’s backed by the strongest and broadest guarantee 
in the fountain pen field. 

—there’s a Conklin point to suit every style of hand- 
writing. 

—sold by leading stationers, jewelers, druggists 

and department stores at $2.50, $3.00, $4.00, 

$5.00 and up. 


Try one today—and you'll never 


be without your CONKLIN. 


onklin Pen Mfg. Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Self- Filling 
Fountain Pen 
NON-LEAKABLE 


VAN DYKE OXFORD, IN BLACK OR THIS SEASON'S POPULAR CHOCOLATE BROWN 
FIVE, SIX AND SEVEN DOLLARS 
TYLE that survives the sternest war-time condi- 
tions is the only sort of style worth the attention of 
the thoughtful purchaser today. That 1s why men in 


service and in civil life, alike, look for the Bates mark 
on their foot-wear with assurance that there has been 
no lowering of the Bates Standards. 


Anything less than the price we 
ask you to pay for the Bates 
Shoe is not economy. 

Write us for your copy of 
Shoe Life. It tells you all you 
should know to insure getting 
out all the comfort and wear 
built into the shoe. Name of 
our dealer in your locality on 
request. 


Style comes first in the Bates 
Shoe. Itis the idea upon which 
this business was built, and has 
grown. Because style author- 
ity comes first with us, the 
Bates Shoe stands first with 
the keenest kind of shoe buy- 
ers—catering to the most ex- 
acting clientele of America’s 
best stores. 


Sal Coens 


A. J. BATES CO, 
EST? 1885 
WEBSTER, MASS, 


™ 
SSHOE & 
WAREHOUSES 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
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Men who use cars for important 
work demand Auto-Lite because 
it 1s as reliable as it is able. 


The Reason it is the World's Largest ) 


What instantly ‘“‘cranks”’ 
the engine? 

What faithfully keeps it 
going, fast or slow, over 
good or bad roads? 

What provides the 
searching light for the 
lamps—and puts the pro- 
tective warning power in 
the horn? 

Whatever does all of this 
important work is certainly 
a vital necessity. 

You should be thoroughly 
posted on this subject. 

It is too important to be 
neglected in the selection of 
your car. 


Electric Auto-Lite Corporation 
Head Office and Factory, Toledo, Ohio 


Because, no matter what 
price or type of car you 
prefer, its efficiency very 
largely depends upon its 
electrical starting, lighting 
and ignition system. 


Engineers and manufac- 
turers know this—and 
knowing it, the majority of 
cars are equipped with 
Auto-Lite. 


Because these engineers 
and manufacturers are will- 
ing to pay more and avoid 
risk of inefficiency. 

Auto-Lite has an unim- 
peachable record for 


reliable, efficient and du- 
rable performance on Cars. 
of all sizes and prices. 


So preponderant is the 
choice for Auto-Lite that 
we produce 1800 systems 
a day to meet the demand. 

Ours is a highly special- 
ized institution—the larg- 
est in the world devoted 
exclusively to manufactur- 
ing starting, lighting and 
ignition systems for motor 
cars. 


See that Auto-Lite is on’ 
the next car you buy, and 
you take no risks. 


Detroit Sales Office, 1507 Kresge Bldg. 
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(Concluded from Page 55) 
to the herd. Then he stalked to his tepee 
and led out a spotted horse that looked as 
like the one we had tried out at night as if 
he had been fashioned in the same mold. 

We did not know what to think of this, 
and feeling that we had been trapped 
raised a storm of protest, but the old chief 
gravely pointed out that we had matched 
his spotted horse and that this was his 
spotted horse just the same as the other 
spotted horse, and that he had every right 
in the world to run him. 

After a long argument the officials de- 
cided in the Indian’s favor and we went 
down to the mark. We knew then it was 
going to be a race for blood, and were not 
disappointed. 

After the horses broke away they ran 
locked like a team for the first two hundred 
yards of the distance, then Jim Fiske gained 
an advantage of a few inches, but the 
spotted horse quickly retrieved himself. 
The last fifty yards was the best race I ever 
saw; both riders were whipping like de- 
mons, but when they passed the final line 
the spotted horse’s white nose was in front. 
It was only by inches, but those few inches 
meant that my partner and I were afoot in 
a land of strangers, and ninety miles from a 
railroad as the crow flies. 

Again let me remark that them were the 
days. 

A Generous Indian 


We were only boys then, my partner and 


_ I, and the loss except so far as the little 


horse was concerned sat lightly upon us. I 
think the old Indian chief sensed that, be- 
cause he came over to where we were 
camped in the evening leading Jim Fiske, 
and he put the bridle into my partner’s 
hand and looking at us both delivered him- 
self as follows: 

“Young men got to learn sometime, 
sometime not, but got to learn; so long, 
good luck.” 

And without another word he stalked off 
again, having shown himself to be a real 
sportsman after all. 

So, you see, wherever you go the horse- 
riding folks aren’t the worst people in the 


_ world, especially when you take them away 


== 


—— 


from their favorite occupation. 

Then there was the case of a horse we will 
call Rara Avis, who took up a large share 
of the spotlight in horse-show circles some 
years ago. 

Any expert could pick lots of holes and 
weak spots in this bird, and without look- 
ing him over too carefully either. But 


' when he hit the big town he was press- 


agented like a three-ring circus with ‘‘forty, 
count ’em, forty” clowns and eighty-seven 
elephants. Perhaps he had been overher- 
alded, because when he was brought on to 
be sold at public auction the savants who 
crowded to see him were not overenthusi- 
astic. Candidly speaking, he was what the 
English dealers call a ‘‘flat catcher’’—just 
a showy peacock who would not bear a 


_ cold-turkey inspection or pass any veteri- 


nary who knew the rudiments of his pro- 
fession. 

So though he was advertised to be sold 
at public auction his owners got chilly ex- 
tremities before the date set, and casting 
anchor to windward sold him secretly at 
private sale for two thousand five hundred 
dollars, the agreement with the purchaser 
being that he should be put up and sold 


| under the hammer as per original pro- 


| gram, and of course after some sensational 


bidding would be bought in by his new 
owner. 

When he was brought into the sales ring 
the first bid was five thousand dollars—not 
bona fide, of course—then the price grad- 
ually went up to nine thousand, the horse 
being finally knocked down at nine thou- 
sand five hundred to his already owner. 


And then the unforeseen thing happened . 


when a sturdy old gentleman pushed his 


| way through the crowd and congratulated 
_ the purchaser. 


“Nine thousand was as high as I could 
go,” he explained; ‘“‘ but I want to congrat- 
ulate you on getting him just the same. I 
really did not want him, but my daughter 
did; and I came all the way from the South 
to buy him. However, nine thousand was 
my limit, so my little girl will have to pick 
another one.” 

Horrors! Here was a perfectly legitimate 
bona fide little bid of nine thousand dollars, 

ut nobody knew it until it was too late; 
use the purchaser thought the old gen- 
tleman was “‘bye-bidding” or “capping” 
for the original owners, and they in turn 
thought he was some friend of the man they 
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had sold the horse to. But nobody knew 
until it was all over and the conspirators 
were comparing notes concerning some 
sixty-five hundred dollars which had been 
tossed off and lost in the shuffle between 
the rise and fall of an auctioneer’s gavel. 

Outside of a very select circle the story 
of this catastrophe never leaked out. 

Now good horses are not confined to any 
particular locality; and that’s one beauty 
of the game. Of course one is apt to find 
more fairly good ones in certain districts, 
owing to specializing in breeding; but every 
horseman knows that he is liable to dis- 
cover the star of to-morrow in the shafts of 
a wagon or pulling a harrow to-day, because 
with the wide infusion of good blood and 
breeding bureaus no man can tell where he 
will chance on to one of the elect. 

Never appear to be interested in any 
horse that you expect subsequently to be- 
come the owner of; that’s death to a deal. 
And when I say this I am now taking you 
into the very inner temple. If there are 
four or five horses in the same stable look 
them all over and price them before you 
pay the slightest attention to the one you 
are really after. You can cheapen him with- 
out saying a word, because no matter how 
wise the other fellow is he realizes that he 
does not know it all, and is just as liable to 
Ss mystified by your manner as anyone 
else. 

If the horse happens to have any weak 
spot focus your eye on that. You know 
how the dotted line is drawn from Mutt to 
Jeff; just keep on looking until the man 
who owns him says apologetically: 

“Yes, sir; that little splint don’t belong 
to him a-tall, a-tall; it’s on the bone and 
ain’t close to no joint.” 

And then you in your turn nod your 
head solemnly and say something like this: 
“Yes, brother, I see, but I thought it was 
just a leetle mite round and layin’ on the 
tendon; it kinda has that kind of a look.” 

And about that time he will say prob- 
ably, ‘“‘Could you use this horse if I was to 
price him to you right?” 

And then you say: “Well, I might find 
a place for him if the price was right; but 
of course I’d have to get that blemish off of 
him before I showed him to anybody.” 


Some Horse! 


And usually the rest is easy, because I 
don’t care who the man is if his horse has 
the slightest mark or blemish you can start 
him thinking. And once you get him think- 
ing he commences to doubt, and when he 
commences to doubt he is metaphorically 
speaking on the run. 

Sound logic, my friends, sound logic, eh? 

Only a few days ago I met a very charm- 
ing Southern woman at a dinner party; 
and when I say charming I mean it to con- 
vey all the adjective will express. Just a 
gentlewoman, every inch of her, with the 
carriage of a duchess and all the womanly 
witchery that one could imagine; and of 
course after dinner the talk turned to 
horses and hunters, because the assemblage 
happened to be of the thirty-third degree 
in that respect. And I remember how she 
told me about a horse that she had pur- 
chased a few months before for five hun- 
dred dollars and what a nice clever animal 
it was. 

So I asked her if she still owned him and 
she said she did not, because, as she ex- 
plained it in her soft Southern lisping way, 
a friend of hers had fancied the horse, and 
after prayerful consideration she had de- 
cided to part with him, because a man who 
hunted a little wanted this nag so badly. 
Incidentally she mentioned the price, which 
was nearly four thousand dollars! 

And then she went on to say that she 
had two or three more in the stable that 
were a little too big for her to ride, but 
would suit a man somewhat inclined to ro- 
tundity like myself; and she told me about 
a brown horse who was up to any kind of 
weight and could jump like all possessed, 
and that he was sound as the day he was 
foaled and had speed to throw to the cana- 
ries, and a lot of other things; and I really 
believed her and was quite interested until I 
said, looking down at my waistline, “Could 
this horse carry me to hounds?” 

And do you know, that dear sweet little 
woman looked me right in the eye and 
gurgled: 

“Mr. Yates, this brown horse I told you 
of could carry the First Baptist Church 
and jump over the Washington Monu- 
ment!” 

“Good Lord,” says I to myself, “there it 
goes again: caveat emptor!” 
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“Ne Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


Standard Equipment on Nearly 
Fifty Leading Makes of Cars 


Why? Because it is smart, serviceable and good-looking. 
It protects thoroughly from all kinds of weather and gives an 
enviable attractiveness. Neverleek wears and wears—through 
all sorts and varieties of climate—retaining steadfastly its 
beauty and style. 


Your car. Look it over critically. Be frank. That top 
does look worn, doesn’t it? What a difference a new top of 
Neverleek would make. Ask your dealer to re-cover it with 
Neverleek. Or write us for illustrated booklet. 


F, S. CARR COMPANY 


31 Beach Street 969 Woodward Avenue 
Boston, Mass. Detroit, Mich. 


You should try 


Red Wing 
Grape Juice 
Punch 
and see how uncom- 
monly delicious it 
is. Our booklet 
gives the recipe, and 
many other Red 
Wing delightful 
beverages and des- 
serts. It's jFiree: 
Send for it today. 


RED WING 
GRAPE JUICE 


With the Better Flavor 
is economical any way used. Goes 25% further 
because RED WING is bottled from the first light 
crush of Chautauqua County’s finest selected Con- 
cord Grapes. 

As a beverage RED WING can be diluted with 
plain or carbonated water, still retaining its rich color 
and grapy flavor. 

Demand RED WING from your grocer and at the fountain. 


THE RED WING COMPANY, Inc. 
General Office and Factories: FREDONIA, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: New York and San Francisco 
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A gift should need no introduction. 


It should carry a name that in itself expresses the 
genuine worth, not only of the spirit that prompted 
the gift, but of the article itself. 


A bracelet watch is an ideal gift. 


And _ scarcely less important than the beautiful 
accurate watch is the fine, perfectly finished, expan- 
sion bracelet that is as delicately made as the watch, 
yet strong enough for the hardest usage. 


Nearly all American watch manufacturers, as well 
as importers of Swiss watches, attach to their women’s 
bracelet watches the detachable link 


Sturdy Bracelets 


Gruen Watches are fitted 
with Sturdy Bracelets. 


You will find Sturdy Bracelets 
on Waltham Watches. 


gfteo 


Hamilton 


The decision of the Hamilton 
experts was Sturdy Bracelets.”’ 


Elgin 
The manufacturers of Elgin 
Watches use Sturdy Bracelets 


Is the judgment of these 
experts good enough for you? 


Whatever make of bracelet watch you buy, be sure 
that it has a Sturdy Bracelet-—the name that means 
as much in bracelets as the others do in watches. 


J. F. Sturdy’s Sons Company 
Attleboro Falls - - - - - Mass. 


Also makers of the famous 


STURDY CHAIN 
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A GREAT WAR BASE EAST OF 
SUEZ 


(Continued from Page 21) 


flank of a plodding horse; for me disillusion 
and vague depression and an eventual whirl 
up under the grand porte-cochére of a wildly 
ornate hotel which, I was to find, was 
crowded to capacity. However, they took 
me in; and there were lights and laughter 
and gayety, and a feverish kind of rush 
that could not fail to lift one’s spirits. 
There was not a man in sight in civilian 
clothes. There were army and naval offi- 
cers in companies and crowds, and men of 
the various services of war; while the 
women, I was to discover, were mostly 
“‘Mesopot widows” and permanent guests. 
The Mesopot widows are the wives of men 
serving in Mesopotamia. From England 
and from different parts of India they fol- 
lowed their husbands as far as Bombay, 
and that is as far as they have been able to 


et. 

: And they had better be in Bombay than 
otherwhere perhaps. Wives of men sery- 
ing in far-away zones who have remained 
in England must bear a separation of years, 
but these women get to see their husbands 
once in a while, Bombay being the only 
place where officers serving in Mesopo- 
tamia can spend the occasional leave that is 
due them. They usually get three weeks. 
It takes two weeks or more to make the trip 
down and back, and they have five or six 
days in Bombay; which is better than 
nothing. 

The British did not take Bombay away 
from its original owners, whoever they may 
have been. The Portuguese did that a 
whole century before the little island colony 
came to the crown of Britain, and it came 
to the crown of Britain as part of the dowry 
of Catharine of Braganza when she married 
Charles the Second. Thatis the picturesque 
small item of history which gives Bombay 
a unique place in the British Empire. Just 
alittle group of islands lying close in against 
the mainland of India, they were trans- 
ferred to England in 1661. 

Just a little group of islands lying close 
in against the mainland of India, they were 
separated by shallow channels which have 
since been filled in or spanned by gigantic 
causeways, so that now the Island of Bom- 
bay, twenty-two and a half square miles in 
area, looks as though God and not enter- 
prising Englishmen had made it. 


Portugal’s Mistake 


Why the Portuguese should have so 
greatly underestimated the value of the 
place would be difficult to figure out. Those 
things interest me, and I want to drag the 
ancient mistaken ones back and say to 
them: ‘‘ Well, here now, don’t you see?’”’— 
thus and so. But the Portuguese seem 
always to have been bad judges of ports. 
In the nineteenth century they clung 
jealously to the shallow and useless harbor 
of Macao, on the Pacific coast of Asia, 
while they permitted England to acquire 
the inestimably valuable near-by Island 
of Hong-Kong, along with the wide and 


deep waterways surrounding it. And in the 
seventeenth century they preferred the 
unimportant port of Goa, south of Bombay 
on the mainland coast—which they still 
possess—to the advantages of the finest 
harbor in the East, which the British in- 
stantly recognized. 

At least the British traders did. In those 
days the British traders sailing the seas in 
their picture ships of untold and untellable 
romance were out for themselves. They 
were neither altruistic nor imperialistic. 
They thought little of benefiting the natives 
of the rich Eastern lands into which they 
thrust themselves, and they thought as 
little of aggrandizement for the throne of 
their sovereign. It was an age of adventure 
and gain, and adventure and gain were the 
twin fascinations the old traders pursued. 
King Charles the Second on his throne, 
waging his unintelligent battle for divine 
right against the then well-developed spirit 
of democracy among his Anglo-Saxon 
people—what could he know about the 
values of the great outer world then breath- 
ing its first breath of unbelievable life? 
Seven years after the islands of Bombay 
came to him in the dowry of Catharine of 
Braganza he transferred them to the East 
India Company for an annual rental of 
ten pounds. And not so very long before 
that the Indians sold the Island of Man- 
hattan for something plus a string of beads. 


The Towers of Silence 


Bombay now has nearly one million in- 
habitants. At the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century it already had two hundred 
thousand, and early in the twentieth cen- 
tury the census takers counted 959,537 
souls. Nearly seven hundred thousand of 
these are Hindus and one hundred and fifty 
thousand are Mohammedans, while less 
thansixteen thousand are Christians, count- 
ing both pure European and mixed blood. 

There are about sixty thousand Parsis, 
and the Partsis are the most interesting and 
important element in the community. It 
is to British initiative and example and to 
Parsi appreciation, intelligence and gener- 
osity that Bombay owes the fact of her 
present existence as one of the most beau- 
tiful cities in the world. 

Yet the Parsis still maintain the un- 
thinkable Towers of Silence in the heart 
and center of Bombay’s most fashionable 
residential district; the Towers of Silence, 
where the Parsi dead are disposed of by the 
forever-hovering horrible flocks of kites, 
which on occasion grow gorged and care- 
less, and drop human flesh and little bones 
in the flowering fragrant gardens of the 
great on Malabar Hill. But what would 
you? The Towers of Silence are unthink- 
able only to the Christian mind. To the 
mind of the Parsi all other methods of dis- 
posing of the dead are unthinkable. 

The Parsis are sometimes carelessly re- 
ferred to as Persian Jews or are grouped 

(Continued on Page 61) 


Not Wishing to Go to Mesopotamia, Thank You! 
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Birmingham, Ala. 
J. Blach Sons 


Mobile, Ala. 
L. Hammel 


Little Rock, Ark. 
Pfeiffer Bros. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Broadway Department 
Store 


Oakland, Cal. 
Roos Bros. Inc. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Hale Brothers 


Denver, Colo. 
The May Co. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
The Smith Murray Co. 


Hartford, Conn. 
G. Fox & Company 


New Haven, Conn. 
Mendel & Freedman 


Waterbury, Conn. 
Curran Dry Goods Co. 


Wilmington, Del. 
Snellenburg’s 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Foster C. Law 


Augusta, Ga. 
; F. G. Mertins 


Chicago, Ill. 
Boston Store 


Chicago, Ill. 
Marshall Field 


Chicago, III. 
Rothschild & Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Efroymson & Wolf 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Younker Bros. 


Wichita, Kans. 
Rorabaugh Dry Goods 
Cos 


New Orleans, La. 


Ben Beekman 


Baltimore, Md. 
The Hub 


Boston, Mass. 
Houghton & Dutton Co. 


Lawrence, Mass. 
R.J. Macartney Co. 
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Lowell, Mass. 
R. J. Ma- 
cartney Co. 

Lynn, Mass. 


DanA. Don- 
ohue 


Springfield, 
ass. 
Poole Dry 
Goods Co. 


Worcester, Mass. 
C. T. Sherer Co. 


Detroit, Mich. 
F. G. Clayton Co. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Henry A. Sarbinowski 


Detroit, Mich. 
Wylie Collins Co. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Wurzberg Dry GoodsCo. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Model Clothing House 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
M.L. Rothschild & Co. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
M.L. Rothschild & Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Bernheimer Bros. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Famous & Barr Co. 


Omaha, Neb. 
J. L. Brandeis & Sons 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
The Dupont Product 
Store 


Camden, N. J. 
Munger & Long 


Newark, N. J. 
The L. S. Plaut Co. 


Paterson, N. J. 
Michaelson Clothing Co. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Adam, Meldrum & 
Anderson 


New York City 
Gimbel Bros. 


Rochester, N.Y. 
Duffy Powers Company 


Akron, Ohio 
M. O'Neill Co. 
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Canton, Ohio 
C. N. Vicary Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
The May Co. 


Columbus, Ohio 
Herman J. Daumler 


Dayton, Ohio 
Wilner Bros. & Co. 


Orrville, Ohio 
C. N. Vicary Co. 


Toledo, Ohio 
Webers Clothing House 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Rorabaugh Dry Goods 
Co. 


Portland, Ore. 
Meier & Frank Co. 


Johnstown, Pa. 
Penn Traffic Co. 


Lancaster, Pa. 
Watt & Shand 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Snellenburg’s 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kaufman's 


Providence, R. I. 
The Outlet Company 
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Special Offer 
Next Week 


CHALLENGE 
CLEANABLE 
COLLARS 


The new 25c Challenge Collar is so superior in 
style, comfort and economy, that leading stores through- 
out the country are codperating with us in a special 
introductory offer next week. 


Read the list of stores in this advertisement. 
Look for the special offer made next week (May 20-25) 
in the newspaper advertising of the store nearest you 
and take advantage of it. 


Challenge Cleanable Collars require no launder- 
ing and save the average wearer $10 to $15 yearly 
in collar and laundry expense. These collars are 
waterproof stiffened instead of starched, yet look 
exactly like starched collars. They are ideal for hot 

weather, dancing, etc., as they never wilt. They 
save money and insure cleanliness, comfort 
and convenience. All popular shapes. 
Send for the style booklet. Sample collar, 
your size and style, postpaid for 25c. 


The Arlington Works, 


Owned and Operated by 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
725 Broadway, 
New York City 


q Challenge Cleanable 
Collars are made 


for men in every 


walk of life. 


Charleston, S. C. 
S. Brown Sons 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Lebeck Brothers 


Dallas, Texas 


Titche Goettinger Co. 


Richmond, Va. 
The Cohen Company 


Seattle, Wash. 
The Bon Marche 


Tacoma, Wash. 
Dickson Bros. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Hahn Bros. 
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has been doing. 


work, wherever it was. 


Three cents of it may have had the honor 
of disinfecting with iodine the three torn 
wounds of an American soldier on the French 
front. Or it may have had the less noble 
responsibility of pinning a warm flannel belly- 
band around six-year-old Antoine out back 
of Noyon. 

No use,—we can’t figure this Red Cross 
task in cents’ worth. 

There’s the whole path of ruin from Bel- 
gium to Switzerland, just to visualize one 
thing at a time. Where our allied lines have 
advanced, the land has been swept clean by 
the enemy. If your Red Cross money went 
there it very likely provided pots and pans, 
food and clothes, beds and blankets, for the 
repatriated people. 

And who are these people anyway? 

Three years ago they were prosperous and 
contented—self-respecting, steady, saving, 
hard-working, everyday, small-town citizens; 
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Paid it out—and forgotten it. 
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-T Above the Smoke of Battle 
\’. and the Dust of Violated Homes 


‘Earth Under Them and Sky Over Them’’ 


Vay \ 5 5 

hy lie we are, eating three times a day, homes clean and com- 
\\\ye plete, friends near-by. 

independent and assured. 


Inconvenienced now and then, but 


We have paid out some Red Cross money a while back, too. 


That’s how much it hurt. 


Might not be a bad idea to have a look at what that money 


Maybe it will be good business to sort of check things up. 5 
(Maybe it will be good for our souls, incidentally.) | 
That money went, dollar for dollar, where it did a full day’s 


> | 


though living all their lives under a half 
formed dread of the thing that came at last. 

Now they have “the earth under them and_ 
the sky over them”—not one thing else. 
Their sons are fighting, destroyed, or ill-used 
prisoners. Their daughters are “missing.” 

It’s for you to say whether this great work 
of mercy shall stop. Whether the Heart of 
America will speak again in the same won- 
derful voice that poured forth the hundred 
millions of the first Red Cross War Fund. 
Those millions have fought the good fight 
—they are gone. 

The Red Cross is yours, just as our Army 
and Navy are yours; yours to support with 
the same fervor and loyalty that leads you to 
the bottom of your purse for Liberty Bonds. 

It’s for your voice to say whether your 
Red Cross shall falter now or sweep onward, 
greater and more helpful than ever before. 
And it’s your dollars that must answer. 


War by 
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with Persian Jews, of whom there are a 
ood many in Bombay. But the faith of 
che Parsis is not the Jewish faith. They 
yre Zoroastrians—worshipers of the sun 
ind fire as the truest manifestations of the 
Almighty—and they came down from Persia 


_ nto India about the middle of the seventh 
sentury, when they began to be grossly 
_ >ersecuted by the Mohammedan conquer- 
_ ors of the Sassanian Empire. 


And they were persecuted always by the 


_ Mohammedan conquerors of India and by 


he Hindus, until the happy day arrived for 
ll religions when British power began to 


_ ye predominant in India. But Bombay was 


li te te Rei ee 
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yurely British long before the rest of India 
vas anything but a happy hunting ground 
or English merchants, and the Parsis along 
vith other mistreated elements in the pop- 
ilation flocked to the sure shelter of the 
3ritish flag. There are only about one hun- 
lred thousand Parsis in all India to-day, 
nd ninety thousand of them belong to the 
3ombay Presidency, or Province; and at 
sast sixty thousand of these live in the 
ity of Bombay. 

iy of them are gentlemen of the finest 
ype, and they are distinguishable by their 
ong black coats and the curious stiff black 
iterlike hats they wear. Their homes are 
he most pretentious in the city—palaces 
et alongside British palaces in the most 
ashionable districts; and they control a 
remendous percentage of the city’s com- 
yerce and trade. 


| Liberality of the Parsis 

| But they are remarkable principally for 
heir unusual generosity. In almost any 
ity the visitor is shown public libraries, 
hurches, schools, statues and all sorts of 
urely monumental structures or institu- 
‘ons that are the gifts of individual citi- 
ens, but I know of no place but Bombay 
‘here individual ambition and civic pride 
‘ave been responsible for the construction 
{ splendid government and municipal 
uildings. The old-time Britishers in the 
jast India Company set the example by 
uilding the great Town Hall through 
tivate subscription among themselves, 
nd since then millions of pounds sterling 
ave been spent by public-spirited citi- 
sis—mostly Parsis and an occasional 
‘indu—for the construction of all kinds of 
ne public buildings and institutions such 
'smost municipalities have to worry along 
ithout unless they can be municipally 
rovided. 

In consequence such names as David 
assoon, Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, Rustam 
umsheejee, Pestonjee Horsmusjee Cama, 
‘remehand Raichand and a dozen others 
ve as familiar in India as Rockefeller and 
varnegie are in the United States. More- 
ver, they are quite as easy to pronounce— 
ter your tongue has been put through a 
yurse of intensive training. 

| One of the most interesting things about 
ombay is the fact that it cannot be gov- 
‘ned. It has to be coaxed and cajoled and 
» times benevolently deceived. It can be 
»verned as far as control by the police and 
.e courts over individual action is con- 
rned, but government may not arbitrarily 
idertake any- 
ing in the way 
__ development 
id improvement 
ithout precipi- 
ting a variety of 
ots. There is a 
veat teeming 
itive city lying 
und the beauti- 
1 modern quar- 
‘t—with its parks 
id playgrounds, 
3 deep-shaded 
venues, its mag- 
ficent asphalted 
alace-lined 
‘Ives and its up- 
/ariously orna- 
ental public 
tildings; and in 
lis native city 
‘ere are large 
rdies of repre- 
ntatives of each 
1e of India’s 
lmerous clash- 
greligions. And 
‘e might men- 
m first the ad- 
irable Parsis. 
Does a small 
Inority of 
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Englishmen desire the removal of the fear- 
ful Towers of Silence to some point outside 
the heart and center of its domestic life and 
social activities? To be sure it does; but 
a united community of Parsis stands ready 
to tell the squeamish Englishmen to move 
themselves if they are not satisfied, and to 
touch the Towers of Silence at their peril. 
The idea of British oppression and despot- 
ism in India is a curious kind of joke. 

Does it seem to be to the best interests 
of all concerned that a series of wide 
streets should be cut through the native 
city and that large modern tenement and 
apartment houses should be built to re- 
lieve congestion and to improve deplorable 
sanitary conditions? Yes; but in carrying 
out such a project certain Mohammedan 
mosques might be threatened, and if gov- 
ernment wants more trouble on its hands 
than it can manage all it has to do is to 
invade so much as an inch the sacred prem- 
ises of a Mohammedan mosque. 

Then there are the Jains and various 
castes of the Hindu faith, whose prejudices 
are deep rooted and far more important in 
their view than life itself. 

And these people are dirty. Their city 
reeks with filth even to-day, and a battle 
royal has been waged for years afainst 
their habits and customs. Since 1896 
plague has been constantly prevalent in 
Bombay, and it breaks out about once 
every so often in violent epidemic form. 


The port has been quarantined time and: 


again and commerce has suffered inesti- 
mable loss, while hundreds of thousands of 
lives have been sacrificed. Bombay would 
probably lead the whole East to-day in 
population if it had not been for epidemic 
plague. 

And it is known that plague is communi- 
cated to human beings by fleas from in- 
fected rats. Therefore a campaign of 
extermination against rats in Bombay. But 
the Jains, of whom there are more than 
twenty thousand in the city, kill nothing. 
They even wear thick gauze veils in order 
to protect themselves from the sin of de- 
stroying with their breath the possible 
microscopic insect life in the air; and when 
there are vacant beds in any of their houses 
they engage Jain coolies at a few pennies 
a night to sleep in them in order that the 
always numerous and poor innocent b. b’s 
may not go hungry. 


The Rat Campaign 


When the government inaugurated its 
campaign against rats a few years ago 
these good people—and in a body, mind 
you—started a counter campaign. They 
might have been punished for it, but the 
British know better than to create local 
martyrs in India by combating deep-seated 
superstition and religious prejudice. The 
government offered so much a head for 
dead rats; the Jains made it much more 
worth while for the rat catchers to deal 
with them in live rats. The government 
raised the price, the Jains followed suit; 
and the rat-catching community began to 
go in for rat raising on a business basis. 
It paid. 

What are you going to do with a popula- 
tion like that? The government gave up 


A Man Who Nearly Missed the Transport to Mesopotamia Going Up a Rope 
After the Gangway Was In 
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its benevolent schemes and the rat raisers 
were put out of business. But in the 
meantime the plague bacillus had been 
captured and identified; and a great lab- 
oratory for the manufacture of plague virus 
was established, which has the medical 
fraternity throughout the country engaged 
in the task of inoculating the entire popu- 
lation. I do not mean to say that all other 
methods of fighting this terrible disease 
have been given up, but any plan that 
called for the codperation of the people was 
found to be utterly useless. 

Dealing with the people of the city of 
Bombay is indeed a difficult task, but the 
leading men of the community decided a 
few years ago that something would have 
to be done to ameliorate impossible condi- 
tions; so the Bombay City Improvement 
Trust came into being. This organization 
is not a trust as we understand the meaning 
of the word; it is an organization in- 
trusted with the complicated and nearly 
impossible business of getting the property 
owners and the population in general to 
listen to reason, and it has in its member- 
ship eminent and respected representatives 
of every community and every sect in the 
city. These men serve without pay, and 
for a good many years have been going on 
with the job as diligently and faithfully as 
though they were making large private 
fortunes out of it. Behind them a public- 
works department and a body of their own 
builders and engineers stand ready to drive 
a wedge of actual performance into every 
breach they make in the compact prej- 
udices of the people. And if that is not a 
queer way for a government to have to get 
along with the governed there is nothing 
queer in this world. 


Conditions Bettered 


But it succeeds by degrees. And it hap- 
pens that within the past five years or so 
splendid avenues actually have been cut 
through the native city—not straight, 
because wherever a Mohammedan mosque 
lay in the way a detour had to be made; 
streets have been widened; the drainage 
system has been tremendously improved; 
congested areas have been thinned out; 
fine modern tenement houses have been 
built here and there; and such projects 
undertaken and carried to completion as 
could not have been suggested a few years 
ago. 

The Port Trust is another trust in the 
sense that it is the guardian of public 
interests. It is an older institution than the 
City Improvement Trust and has more to 
show for its activities. Also it is somewhat 
keen about itself and will deluge any visitor 
who will hold still long enough, or whose 
struggle against it weakens, with a flood of 
statistical narrative that will sweep him off 
his feet. Its members like to “point with 
pride”’ and will defy you to name any city 
on earth that has finer docks, more magnif- 
icent warehouses, a better system of rail- 
way communication with the shipping 
services or that has reclaimed from the sea 
greater areas of land. 

“Oh, all right,’”’ you say. You give up. 
Bombay is in many ways altogether amaz- 
ing, has more civic pride to the square inch 
than any placeyou 
know anything 
about, and will be 
a wonderful city 
when it is finished. 
But ambition al- 
ways keeps a few 
laps ahead of per- 
formance, and the 
war caught Bom- 
bay looking like 


ished product. 
And, as I have 
said, the port is 
the front door of 
Indiaelt swias 
without a day’s 
warning really 
that that door was 
thrown open to 
the greatest influx 
and egress of ma- 
terials and men 
that the country 
had ever known. 
But the result was 


got itself finished 
and in operation 


(Continued on 
Page 64) 


anything but a fin-’ 


that everything | 
went ahead and | 


Non-Skid Heel 
prevents slipping 


As important in walking as in 
motoring is the “‘non-skid”’ idea, 
which means safety from slipping. 
For pedestrians, the best example 
of this idea is the Foster Friction 
Plug—found in 


CUSHIO 


RUBBER HEELS 


Not only does this plug prevent slipping, 
but it also makes the heels wear longer. 
Other advantages of Cat’s Paw Heels: 
They have no holes to track mud or 
dirt—and do not mar the floors. 


Cat's Paw Heels will give you foot com- 
fort and protection every day of the year. 
Your whole family should wear them. The 
name is easy to remember and they cost 
no more than ordinary kinds. 
Black, white or tan. For men, 
women and children—all dealers 


Foster Rubber Company 
105 Federal Street - - Boston, Mass. 


Originators and patentees of the Foster 
Friction Plug which prevents slipping 


CUSHION HEEL 
c0STER RUBBER, 
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Model 90—Everything 


Follow this infallible test in the selection of 
your car, based upon the experiences of tens of 
thousands of car owners— 

—who unanimously agree these five essen- 
tials are imperative for complete satisfaction; 

First for consideration, if not first in impor- 
tance, is the Appearance of your car. 

Consult your wife and she will agree this 
Overland Model 90 leaves nothing to be desired, 
with its big-car stylish design, correct color 
scheme and exquisite finish. 


Performance is the foundation of every car’s 
reason for existence. 

It is the powerful, sweet-running motor and 
efficient performance of this easy-to-handle Model 
90 that, more than anything else, is responsible 
for its great popularity. 

More than 100,000 are already sold. 

It is sparing with fuel and saving of tires and, 
above all, is consistent and adequate. 

Its control is convenient and simple. 

Women find this Model 90 especially handy 


Light Four Model 90 
Touring Car . 
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to drive because of its easy-to-operate'l 
narrow turning radius and because it 1 
handle. 
The longer you drive, the greater™ 
necessity for comfort. | 
This is why the Comfort of the M¢ 
best appreciated by veteran motorists ? 
ence teaches that nothing can do mo! 
satisfaction in a car than the absence 
Model 90 has wide, extra cushic™ 
deep upholstery, spacious interior, 


$850 
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r Complete Go tisfaction 


Micantilever springs, and large tires, non- 
1 sar. These factors combined with the 
Mic distribution of weight produce maxi- 
mjomfort. 


1ose who have owned cars for years will 
yu nothing is more important than the 
the company behind the car is able and 
to render. 

this respect Model 90 again offers unex- 
idvantages. No matter where you live or 
ir, ‘pert Overland service is always accessible. 


tht Commercial Cars 


This guarantees satisfaction in your car and pro- 
tection of your investment. 

The fifth essential that must be satisfactory 
is Price. Perhaps this should be listed first, but 
price is only an advantage if the other four essen- 
tials are properly provided. 

Because Model 90 does completely give the 
desired appearance, performance, comfort and serv- 
ice, its modest price makes it even more of a remark- 
able bargain. 

Increased demands upon the time and energy 


f. 0. b. Toledo—Price subject 
‘anada to change without notice 


of people magnify the value of Model 90 cars as 
business entities. 

With one you can commandeer time. With 
one you can exact the greatest amount of work 
out of a day. 

With one you can save hoursand energy, bene- 
fit your health and make your life richer and fuller. 

Order your Model 90 now. Let the Willys- 
Overland dealer save you money. 

Appearance, Performance, 
Comfort, Service and Price 
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The Joys of Bran 


A Pleasant Way to Get Them 


Some men, you know, start 
the day with smiles. And some 
do not. 

Some days are dull, some cheer- 
ful—as one’s fitness varies. 

Do you know that the differ- 
ence largely lies in inner clean- 
liness ? 


f Bp 
y 4 


A Laxative Dainty 


Doctors say to out-of-sort folks, 
““Eat some daily bran.’’ Bran is 
Nature’slaxative. Itactsasrough- 
age to offset the clogging effects of 
. fine food. 

It used to mean some gritty, tasteless food. Now it 
means a dish of Pettijohn’s—a favorite cereal dainty. A 
dish that all folks welcome, regardless of bran effects. 

In these flavory flakes we hide enough bran to make 
the dish effective. Yet it is hardly apparent. 


For Complexions, Too 


A stopped-up sys- 
tem is a foe to fine 
complexions, too. It 
causes many head- 
aches, many fits of 
“blues.” 

The proper remedy 
is bran—a vital part 
of wheat. A little, if 
you eat it daily and 
in flake form, is usu- 
ally sufficient. Then 
the drugs which bran- 
less diet leads to will 
become unnecessary. 


Make a 7-Day Test 


The way to know is this: Serve Pettijohn’s each morn- 
ing for a week, then watch its effects on all. 

Learn how people like the dish and how they enjoy 
the results. A single week should tell. ; 

Then you will know why doctors urge a constant 
bran-mixed diet. And you will know a way to make 
it both delightful and efficient. Order a package now. 


Pettijohns 


A Flaked Cereal Dainty 
55% Wheat Product — 20% Oats—25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory flakes hide 25 per cent unground 
bran. 

Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent Government Standard flour with 
25 per cent bran flakes. Use like Graham flour in any recipe. Both sold 
in packages only. 
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in about half the time that ordinarily 
would be considered reasonable. 

It is an interesting story about how a 
great new fill that had not yet settled had to 
be put into instant use to relieve hampering 
congestion on the docks. They threw rails 
out across it to carry troops and supplies to 
a new temporary pier, and under the first 
train that went over the track sank any- 
where from a foot to a yard. There was a 
mild panic, and it was thought it would be 
impossible to use the area without an 
amount of preliminary work on it that was 
quite out of the question. 

But somebody had an inspiration. An 
army of coolies was mobilized and sent to 
wooded islands and hills across the bay to 
bring in small mountains of willow cuttings 
and brushwood. The track was lifted and 
a bed of these was made for it. Under the 
next train over it sank some more, and the 
process was repeated. Once, and again and 
again; the brushwood being eventually 
reénforced with crushed rock. 

And so the track and other tracks like it 
were made, while the trains, after the first 
day, kept on running at regular intervals. 
The builders like to show that little impor- 
tant railroad and to tell this story as an 
illustration of how Bombay had to work in 
the beginning. 

In India’s terrific population of three 
hundred and twenty million plus, there 
were before the war only about one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand Britishers, all 
told, and of these more than three-fifths 
were soldiers. There were some eighty 
thousand English troops and one hundred 
and fifty thousand native troops in the 
regular Indian Army. The native reserve 
forces amounted to only thirty-six thousand 
men; there were eighteen thousand impe- 
rial service troops furnished by the princes 
of the native states; and in addition there 
was a home guard, trained by regular 
officers, of thirty-six thousand European 
and Anglo-Indian volunteers. 

This was the sum total of the Indian 
military establishment, and I am told that 
when war was declared the whole force 
precipitated itself upon the unready city of 
Bombay, with an evident intention of 
getting out and into the thick of the fray 
without an instant’s delay. This is an 
exaggeration, of course, but that was the 
way it seemed to the city’s suddenly har- 
assed inhabitants; and it means that Bom- 
bay found itself almost overnight invaded 
by an unprecedented crowd of army of- 
ficers engaged on the never-before-under- 
taken-on-such-a-seale task of mobilization 
and preparation for transport, while more 
troops than the city had ever seen were 
moved in from cantonments all over India 
in anticipation of immediate embarkation. 


Eager for the Fray 


Everything everywhere was more or less 
muddled those days, and there must have 
been fearful confusion in India. But Bom- 
bay could have been nothing but thrillingly 
interesting. In private letters and journals 
of the time I get a constantly recurring 
note of furious impatience with the men in 
command, and it is not difficult to imagine 
the heat and the excitement of luncheon 
and dinner table conversation. 

Nobody knew where he was going, but 
everybody wanted to go to France—Indians 
and Englishmen alike. Then rumors began 
to float round that a force was to be dis- 
patched to the Persian Gulf. To the 
Persian Gulf? In the name of all March- 
hare madness, why? What good would a 
force do off on a sidetrack like that when 
every available man was needed to check the 
German advance in the west? Men who 
ought to have known better railed openly 
at the authorities in Simla for not being 
able to realize that India was not, as they 
expressed it, at that moment the hub of the 
universe. What danger could India be in 
from the north? None whatever! 

And whatever England required of Tur- 
key or Persia could easily be obtained by 
negotiation after Germany was destroyed. 
And Germany would probably be destroyed, 
lock, stock and barrel, within three or four 
months! Oh, what a delusion! Little we 
dreamed in those days of what was ahead 
of us; and little those men knew what a 
long, bitter struggle they were to have to 
preserve India from the danger they were 
not then able to recognize! 

But they did so want to go to France; to 
be given at the heart and center of things 
the chance that soldiers live and long for. 
And a majority of them went to France, 
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but this only made it the harder for those 
who were shunted off on the hated side- 
tracks. 

One day, along about mid-October, 
1914—it had taken until then to get the 
expedition ready—a great fleet sailed out of 
Bombay Harbor; the largest of its kind 
that anybody up to that time had ever 
seen. It consisted of forty-six transports 
and three battleships, and it carried India’s 
first contribution to the war. Four troop 
ships and one escort were bound for the 
Persian Gulf—the vanguard of the army 
that has held the Mesopotamian zone— 
while the other forty-two troopers carried 
two separate forces, one consisting of 
cavalry, royal artillery and infantry for 
France, and the other infantry, artillery 
and imperial-service troops for East Africa. 

India was fairly denuded of military 
defense, and it is a commentary on the 
attitude of the population in general that 
in no part of the country was there a sug- 
gestion of a disposition to take advantage 
of this fact. Indeed, subsequent recruit- 
ing—on the voluntary system—has been 
most satisfactory and there has been a 
hearty response on the part of the people 
to appeals of every kind. The hatched-up 
and highly ornamented political situation 
has retarded progress considerably—due to 
self-seeking agitators and German intrigue; 
and the hinging of the untimely demand 
for home rule on England’s demand for 
service has had results detrimental to the 
Empire’s interests which are definitely felt, 
but on the whole the ruling Indian opinion 
is that India’s fate is in the balance with 
England’s and that it behooves India to do 
her part. 


When the Big Fleet Sailed 


An officer who was in command of one 
of the Indian regiments bound for the 
Persian Gulf—himself in a fit of depression 
at the time because he could not go to 
France—has sketched for me the scene of 
the sailing of the first army in colorful 
reminiscence, and says that neither before 
nor since has he ever had such a thrill as 
he got when H.M.S. Swiftsure, a unit in the 


convoy, ran up a signal for all transports 


to be ready to weigh anchor and in quiet 
impressive obedience each division moved 
slowly out to position in the grand fleet. 
The formation was completed just beyond 
the wide, beautiful, island-dotted outer 
harbor, and it was in the orange light of a 
tropical sunset that the ships steamed 
majestically away. They were to part 
company when night had fallen and go 
their separate mysterious directions. 

And one can imagine that Bombay, after 
weeks of the excitement and rush of prepa- 
ration, waked up next morning with the 
feeling, grown familiar to so many persons 
in the world, of being very much left 
behind. 

But there was work to do. England and 
Turkey were not yet at war; there was no 
Gallipoli, no Mesopotamia; but there were 
German colonies in East Africa to be ac- 
counted for, and Bombay would have to be 
both the base of supplies and the port for 
casualties in connection with operations in 
that direction. And since England declared 
war on Turkey within two weeks it was not 
long before the city became the pivotal 
point of the widest-flung war area of them 
all. Instantly, unanimously, and with the 
strong support of the central government 
the British in India determined to dis- 
charge without assistance every obligation 
that could be imposed by the necessities of 
this area, and the actual performance has 
been rather extraordinary. 

As Iam confining myself to a considera- 
tion of Bombay as a great British city and 
the center of war activity in India I shall 
have to expose myself to a charge of par- 
tiality and neglect of the fine work done 
and the sacrifices made in other cities and 
provinces. But I think no reasonable per- 
son would expect anyone to cover such a 
subject in less than several volumes. In 
the United States we have our rather de- 
lightful jealousies. Chicago is jealous of 
what New York can do and hustles like 
anything to surpass New York. St. Louis is 
jealous of Chicago, with the same admirable 
and desirable result. And so on—through- 
out our country. But over there on the fear- 
ful battleline, and in war zones everywhere, 
the American, no matter where he hails 
from, is glad to hear talk among the Allies 
to the effect that the United States is In 
some measure doing her part. In India the 
jealousies between such cities as Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras are exactly like our 


own internal pangs of pushed and hurried 
_ pride; but I think that all intelligent In- 
_ dians and Englishmen everywhere in India 
are satisfied with the general fact that India 
is doing her part. 

The Presidency of Bombay, with its 
‘twenty million inhabitants, is especially 
-furtunate just now in its possession of the 
wife of its governor. The governor of Bom- 
pay is the Right Honorable Baron Will- 
ingdon of Ratton, G.C.I.E.; and Lady 
‘Willingdon, the daughter of a long line 
of British business men—though with ex- 
traordinary social qualities—is a busi- 
ness woman such as is seldom met even in 
the ranks of highly intelligent and finely 
trained commoners. 

Through the port of Bombay the armies 
in Mesopotamia and East Africa had to 
_be provided with food, equipment, muni- 
tions and all the paraphernalia of war, to 
_say nothing of reénforcements mobilized in 
India or coming from various directions for 
‘transshipment at Bombay. But the first 
thing the city had to face was the neces- 
sity for making provision for the wounded 


and for meeting demands for different 


kinds of relief. They were fairly well off in 
peacetime hospitals—thanks to the gen- 
| erosity of public-spirited men—but a few 
| hundred casualties would have taxed their 


capacity; and before the war organizers had 
time to finish their preliminary powwows 
they began to get frantic appeals for help 


‘from Mesopotamia, from Egypt, from Gal- 


_ Tipoli and even from Europe. 


I cannot imagine how they did it, but 
they now have five or six of the finest 
military hospitals in the world, with a 
capacity of something like ten thousand 
beds. In addition to which, when Alex- 
andria and Cairo were being swamped by 
the fearful backwash from Gallipoli, they 
were able to organize and transport a full 


hospital unit with complete equipment to 


Egypt. 
The two finest hospitals, perhaps, are the 


_ Lady Hardinge, named for the wife of the 
| Viceroy who was in office when the war be- 


gan; and the ‘‘Gerard Freeman-Thomas,” 
‘named for the lost son of Lord and Lady 
‘Willingdon. These are both housed in build- 
‘ings that were in process of construction 
when the urgent need for them presented 
itself, and neither of them is yet entirely 
finished. The Lady Hardinge Hospital is 
in a great new provincial museum, and it 
is not possible to imagine anything finer 
than the wards that have been established 
in the long light airy spaces designed for the 
most advantageous display of ancient 
treasures. 


The Mauve Hospital 


| One should not permit oneself any light- 


if 


minded thoughts about such an institution, 
perhaps, but it is a hospital for Indians 
only and it is decorated from its marble 
floor to its domed and artistically side- 
‘lighted ceiling in delicate mauve. Even 
‘the blankets on the long perfect rows of 
white beds are mauve; and the counter- 
panes have mauve borders. Asa matter of 
fact the phonographs in the different wards 
are mauve, and a certain appreciative citi- 
zen has agreed to keep all the vases filled 
with mauve flowers, or at least with flowers 
\that blend with mauve. Some persons 
‘smile at this—not I, of course!—and feel 
‘rather sorry for the poor sick and wounded 
‘Indian soldiers who sit up in their per- 
fectly kept beds and try so pathetically to 
look pleased; but mauve is Lady Willing- 
don’s favorite color, and so great is her 
popularity in Bombay that if she expressed 
a desire to have the lamp-posts painted 
mauve the people would furnish the paint. 
| I asked one of the nurses in this truly 
‘Magnificent hospital if the Indians liked 
being so decorative and immaculate; if 
they would not be spoiled for their ordinary 
way of life and want always to sleep be- 
tween spotless sheets and have a plentiful 
supply of fresh air; and she said: 

“Good heavens, no! They hate it! 
They are so anxious to get out of here and 
back into their nice airless dens and com- 
fortable dirt that they can hardly wait to 
get well. If you ask me, I think our hy- 
gienie methods and extreme cleanliness 
serve only to retard the progress of some of 
them. They don’t mind the decorations, 
though. Indians like pretty colors.” 

I think I have visited all the hospitals in 
‘Bombay—and one begins to feel after a 
time that it is a city of nothing but hospi- 
tals—but these two and the house of the 
Gaekwar of Baroda have made the most 
Vivid impression upon me. The Gaekwar 
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has a fine house in Bombay, to which he 
occasionally comes for the races or a short 
social season or something of that kind, and 
at the beginning of the war he donated it 
for use as a hospital for British officers. 
They call it ‘The Gilded Cage.” It isa 
wonderful place. Situated away out on the 
picturesque rocky shore of the bay it is 
bounded on one side by rolling white- 
ped surf and on the other by fairy gar- 
ens. 

The Gaekwar has always complained 
that the architect made no provision in 
this house for visitors and that he could 
never decently entertain more than one or 
two; but it rather proves his delight in 
drawing-rooms, wide enclosed verandas, 
spacious corridors and other more or less 
waste spaces that without a single change 
in the interior of the building except as 
regards additional bathrooms and an op- 
erating theater ample accommodation was 
found for one hundred beds, to say nothing 
of recreation rooms, music rooms, reading 
rooms and plentiful offices. He thinks he 
will live in it just as it is when the army 
gets through with it. 


Native Contribution 


All the artistic effects in the results of 
war work are due to the Women’s Branch. 
One hears more about the Women’s Branch 
in Bombay than about any other one thing, 
and I am not sure that it is not quite the 
most efficient women’s war organization I 
have ever encountered. There is a Bom- 
bay Presidency War and Relief Fund, 
which undertakes anything from establish- 
ing hospitals to boosting great popular 
loans, and the Women’s Branch is—the 
Women’s Branch. It was organized by 
Lady Willingdon, and, as I have said, Lady 
Willingdon is a business woman. She was 
not content to confine herself to the city of 
Bombay; she went all over the great 
presidency and organized the whole popu- 
lation of women, and she instituted a sys- 
tem of not too friendly rivalries between 
communities, which has resulted in a per- 
fect deluge of successful output. She began 
by standardizing everything—just like an 
army quartermaster; and in consequence 
there has been practically no waste effort. 
This women’s organization not only equips 
and maintains in equipment all the war hos- 
pitals in the presidency—and there are a 
good many outside the city of Bombay— 
but it undertakes as well to supply every 
demand that can be made by the armies in 
the field. And it has actually made good 
with a minimum of friction and delay; most 
of which is due not to unusual devotion but 
to the fact that everything is done on a 
business basis. 

Another thing that has been undertaken 
with great earnestness and with promise of 
justifying success is the training of disabled 
Indian soldiers in profitable trades. The 
pension of the disabled soldier is as much 
as the average Indian can earn in any 
industrial capacity—if not more—so he is 
fairly well off to begin with. But it is the 
idleness of the incapacitated man that is to 
be dreaded more than the possibility of his 
ever being in actual need. So the Queen 
Mary’s Technical School for Indian Soldiers 
was established and now has in it a very 
interesting company of Indians— blind, 
armless, legless, and maimed in every imag- 
inable way—who are learning to do things 
that will keep them employed if they wish, 
and add considerably to their resources. 

Some are learning to operate looms of 
one kind or another; some make artificial 
flowers; some raise chickens and are now 
with great pride supplying the institution 
with fresh eggs; some who have both arms 
but are legless are going in for work on elec- 
trical apparatus; and a large number are 
learning to use hose-knitting machines. 

The curious part of it all is that the 
money for these war relief organizations 
has come for the most part from the Parsis, 
from the Jews, from the extraordinary Jains, 
from Hindus of high caste and low, from 
Mohammedans, from Indian princes, and 
from people in general that one would nat- 
urally suppose were wholly detached from 
the demands of the war. 

The situation in India is an unmistakable 
indication that the best Indians are imbued 
with pride in the Empire and that for the 
Empire and continued pride no sacrifice 
can be too great. It is well to remember too 
that these Indians know nothing else even 
in tradition and history. It would be as 
reasonable to refer to Americans in New 
York as usurpers and aliens as to refer to 
British rule in Bombay as alien rule. 
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IRE insurance in the Hartford is only a 
step in the right direction. Your ability 
to work is your greatest asset. 
insured? This protection is also furnished by 


the Two Hartfords. 


Any agent or broker can sell you a Hartford policy. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY CoO. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


It’s Base Ball Time 


Glove and shoes stiff as a board. Leather on mask hard and wire 
dull looking. Bat grimy. Freshen’em all up quickly with 


aS = i n= O n e The High Quality Oil 


A great cleanser. A wonderful preserver. Puts new life into old 
leather, wood, metal. Rub a little 3-in-One into that old stiff glove. 
Makes it soft and pliable. Ball sticks much better. 


3-in-One softens the leather mask cushion, too, soit won’t hurt your face. If the 
wire is rusty, clean thoroughly. Then apply 3-in-One to prevent rust and tarnish. 
A little 3-in-One on the seams of the ball prevents the stitches from rotting. 


Rub your bat with a cloth dampened in 3-in-One. 
Removes dirt, polishes—brings out the grain. 


Try the 3-in-One treatment on new Base Ball Outfits too. Then 
everything will look new longer—and last longer. Every ball 
player, young and old, professional and amateur, get 3-in-One 
today and use it regularly. You'll like it. 


\ Atall stores in 50c, 25c and 15c bottles; also in25c Handy Oil Cans 


FRE Generous sample and Dictionary of 
Uses. A postal will bring both — Free. 
Three-in-One Oil Co. 
165EUB. Broadway, N.Y. 


Is it also 


Stays caught. 
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Akron to Boston Transports shod with Goodyear Cord 
Tires, being loaded at the Goodyear plant in Akron 


| 
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Cutting the Cost of Selling 
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“‘There ts a third silent party to all our bargains. The nature and soul of things takes on itself 
the guaranty of the fulfilment of every contract, so that honest service cannot come to loss.” 


feIN the manufacture 
and sale of any 
article offered the 
public, certain non- 
productive costs are involved 


which in a measure are 


unavoidable. 


An appreciable portion of such 
costs is incurred in the process 
of distribution, in getting the 
article to the public after its 
completion. 


Admittedly these costs add 
nothing to the intrinsic worth 
of the product, and must seek 
justification on the ground of 
necessity. 


It is evident therefore that other 
things being equal, the article 
bearing the lowest proportion 
of such costs must represent 
the largest value. 


* * * 


One of the chief sources of the 
additional value offered in 
Goodyear Tires is the savings 
effected through Goodyear’s 
system of distribution. 


Having for its aim the highest 
convenience and service to the 
public, this system nevertheless 
accomplishes economies un- 
usual and great. 


It is a system made possible 
largely through the enormous 
popularity of Goodyear Tires, 


and the steadily growing de- 
mand for them throughout the 
world. 


The savings it returns over or- 
dinary systems of distribution 
are applied to the constant re- 
inforcement of that value on 
which such popularity rests. 


To the 20,000 Goodyear Service 
Station Dealers Goody ear dis- 
tributes tires direct, and the 
usual intermediary profits to 
jobber, broker or distributor in 
this way are saved. 


Not one of these dealers gets a 
special price favor, or a discount 


for quantity, exclusive agency, 


or any other such factor. 


There is no free list on Good- 
year Tires, even for purposes 
of demonstration or display; 
and even stockholders of the 
Company are denied special 
privilege. 


The actual result of this plan 
and its accompanying factors 
has been a reduction of 50% in 
Goodyear’s cost of selling in 
the last two and a half years. 


In money this reduction repre- 
sents millions of dollars, turned 
back into the product to 
heighten quality and keep 
prices down. 


Supplementing this total: are 
large indirect economies, again 


—Emerson 


due to Goodyear Tires’ popu- 
larity and the volume of sales. 


Shipments to branch distribut- 
ing points are so large they are 
mostly by carload, and the item 
of transportation is thereby 
kept low. 


The volume handled by indi- 
vidual dealers makes the trans- 
action unit unusual; clerical and 
administrative charges against 
each tire are uncommonly 


small. 
* * * 


~The demand for Goodyear 


Tires is so widespread and sta- 
ble that their sales curve re- 
mains fairly level throughout 
the year. 


This also affects costs usually 
non-productive, by insuring a 
very even and _ consequently 
economical production in the 
factory. 


Because of these and like facts 
surrounding the manufacture 
and saleof Goodyear Tires, these 
tires represent the very maxi- 
mum of intrinsic value. 


Because this value is inherent 
in the product, Goodyear Tires 
deliver a measure of service un- 
rivaled: in the world. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Akron, Ohio 
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Y DEAR AUNT: Henry Begg and 
Me have been very busy lately with 

the Boy Rangers and the Farm Boys 
Resurve and so we have not had time to 
write to you as offen as we should. 

Our last letter happend to be just before 
Chrismas witch was becaws school was 
out for the Chrismas hollydays and we had 
more time to write. 

Henry said we ought not to let it go till 
Chrismas this year becaws you never can 
tell what might happen in the meantime 
witch we both hope will not happen to you 
and Uncle William for a grate many years 
but there is no telling. 

Henry said when he fell in the crick last 
month over his head he thought of you and 
Uncle William going down for the thurd 
time witch is when all your past life comes 
back to you but Henry said he could not 
remember a grate deal of his and wile he 
was trying to remember he swallowed a big 
lot of water and it was all over for him. 

Henry said being drownded is not as 
peaceful as he thought it would be espe- 
cially when they are rolling you on a barrel 
afterward. The boys had to go a long ways 
to get a barrel to roll Henry on after they 
got him out of the crick and by the time 
they got it he was coming to but they rolled 
him anyway as it says on Page 74 of the 
Boy Rangers Manuel. 

It is a grate book and tells what to do 
when you are shot or poysened or drownded. 

If you are shot you tie a hankerchief 
around and twist it with a stick unless it is 
through the hart witch is too late. 

If you are drownded you roll them on a 
barrel after you get them out of the water 
witch is always the furst thing to do. If 
they have not stopped breething yet so 
mutch the better. After they have stopped 
breething there is not as mutch hope but 
you can still roll them on the barrel and 
run for the dockter. 

If they are poysened you always give 
them ippecack to make them throw it up 
ware it is not so dangerus to them and then 
you give them sweet milk and wites of eggs 
and flower and water and mustard and 
water and musselage and melted lard and 
let them smell vinnygar and ammonia. 
But you do not roll them on a barrel when 
they are shot or poysened but only when 
they are drownded. ; 

The things you give them when they are 
poysened are anecdotes witch are found on 
Page 65. The rules for drownding are on 
Page 74 to roll them on a barrel until 
the water comes out and runs over onto 
Page 75. 

Not very mutch water came out of Henry 
becaws he was only drownded for a short 
time before the boys wreskewed him and 
turned rite to Page 74 to’see what to do. 
The furst barrel they could get was a 
flower barrel witch did not stay up very 
well after they put. Henry onto it and 
started to roll and it let Henry down on his 
stummick. But the second one was a rane 
barrel witch lasted until the water was all 
out of Henry and would probily have lasted 
longer if it was nessary witch it was not. 

After the boys were sure Henry was all 
dry inside and the water all out of him they 
stopped rolling and let him up to see if he 
was breething all right witch he was but a 
little sore on his stummick and chest from 
the rolling and a nale in the barrel witch the 
boys did not know until afterwards but 
Henry did. 

It was a close call for Henry and if we 
had not belonged to the Boy Rangers he 
might have been drownded for keeps and 
the both of us would never write to you 
again in. this wurld. 

We did not say anything about it to you 
when it happened on account of not scaring 
you and Uncle William when you are get- 
ting old and ought to live in peace. We did 
not tell our parunts either on account of 
Henry’s muther having a week hart and 
telling Henry not to go in the crick that 
day. 

So we wated till Henry was all dride out 
and then we went around the end of town 
and came home from the opposite direction 
to the erick witch Henry said would be 
better becaws of his muther having a week 
hart. Henry is always very thoughtful 
about his muther and if he got drownded 
for keeps he would keep it from her as long 
as he could. 


So Henry and me hope you will not men- 
tion it to my muther as she might axiden- 
tally tell Henry’s muther and her hart is 
still quite week. But we always feel pur- 
feckly safe to tell everything to you and 
Uncle William becaws you are not as 
nurvice as our parunts seem to be. 

The scratches on Henry’s stummick from 
the nale in the rane barrel are all heeled up 
now but the scars are very interesting 
where he was rolled. But unless you see 
them this summer sometime they will 
probily all disapere by fall. One of them is 
kind of slanting where he must have slipt 
a little on the barrel while the boys were 
rolling him. 

Every boy ought to have the Boy Ran- 
gers Manuel witchis fifty sense apeace witch 
is pretty cheap for saving Henry’s life dont 
you think so? Thare was only one in our 
crowd of boys when it happened and Henry 
and me wundered what we would do if we 
were off alone somewhere and did not have 
one of our own. Thare is a hundred pages 
in the book witch is mutch more interesting 
than arithmetick or grammar witch costs 
twice as mutch but would never save your 
life. Either a grammar or arithmetick 
would be no good to Henry and me that 
day he fell in the crick and we were all 
glad we did not have one of them along 
instead of the Boy Rangers Manuel. 

It tells how to tell poysen berries without 
eating them, what to do for the poysen ivy, 
what time it is by the sun, furst ade for 
soars, ware to get mud to put on beestings, 
witch is the north side of a tree on a cloudy 
day, how to fry fish in the coles without 
burning them, making a fire by rubbing 
two sticks, how to tell poysen snakes with- 
out biting, what to do for drownding 
poysening or being shot, how to make a 
streatcher out of your coat sleaves and two 
poles when your leg is broke and a grate 
many uther things witch are very pleasant 
and interesting for a boy. 

Fifty sense is cheap dont you think so 
and you will find them in all the store 
windows. Henry and me are in hopes of 
having one of our own before long. 

The full name is 


THE Boy RANGERS MANUEL 
THE Boys Own Book FOR OUTDOORS 


By MAny 
AUTHORITIES AND EXPURTS 
PRICE FIFTY SENSE 
ORDER Now 


Henry and me could send you the adver- 
tisement in case you should want to know 
more about it and if any boy down there 
should get shot or,drownded or poysened 
you would be prepared. 

Mutch love to Uncle William. If he 
should ever see the Boy Rangers Manuel I 
bet he wished he had it when he was a boy. 

Henry sends love and says when he was 
thinking of you going down for the thurd 
time he could not help wundering. if he had 
ever thanked you for all your kindness to us 
witch was a grate wate on his mind. 

Your affectionate nephew, 
WILLIAM GREEN. 


P.S. Henry’s muther is up and around 
and might live a long time but a scare 
would be bad for her Henry says. . 

2 ORDER NOW is not part of the name 
but we coppied the advertisement just as 
it is in the window. 

3 If you ever have a-chance to look on 
Page 74 you will see just how we did it to 
Henry. W. G. 

I 
M* DEAR AUNT: Henry Begg and 
me are writing to you about a grate 
supprize to both of us witch happened by 
male yesterday. It was a coppy of the Boy 
Rangers Manuel witch was sent to us by 
some unnone friend and me and Henry 
have been wundering if it could possibly be 
from what we said in our letter a few 
days ago after Henry fell in the crick over 
his head and we rolled him on the barrel 

according to Page 74. 

Not being any of our burthdays or 
Chrismas we could not think of any one 
who might send it at this time when thare 
is no excuse for presence. Henry said you 
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probily sent it and did not write about it so 
it would be a unonimous present and so we 
are writing to thank you for it if it was 
reely you and if it was not it is no matter 
becaws we owe you a lot of thanks anyway 
for many uther things. 

This one was bound in oyle cloth witch 
will ware a long time. None of the uther 
boys have oyle cloth bindings but all have 
only paper backs witch are liabul to get wet 
and soke off in the rane or fording the crick. 
Henry said he bet the other boys would be 
jellus when they saw our oyle cloth binding 
with indellibul ink down the back. Last 
night we read all the rules for being shot or 
poysened or drownded and all about taking 
ippecack and now we are ready for any- 
thing that may come up. Nothing has 
Sane s so far but we both feel purfeckly 
safe. 

We did not know anything about the 
oyle cloth binding and supposed that paper 
backs was all people had until we saw 
yours. 

Henry and me intended to tell you about 
May Day in our last letter but on account 
of the long part of Henry falling in. the 
crick over his head it slipt our mind. 

You have a king and a queen for May 
Day and I was to be the king elected by 
our Sunday school class. It was all settled 
and I was to be elected the next day and 
Henry and me went to bed purfeckly happy. 
Henry was to be furst ade to the king when 
I was elected. 

In the morning when I was to be elected 
Billy Gibbs passed around apples and maple 
sugar and I got six votes and Billy got 
seven and a bloody nose from Henry right 
after the election. Henry only had part of 
a bag of peanuts to pass and when he saw 
how it was going on account of the maple 
sugar and the apples it was too late and 
there was nothing to do except what he did 
to Billy Gibbs. 

Henry said he was sorry about going 
agenst the Golden Rule but he was sure 
you would know how he felt about it. Henry 
and me did not think about susspeckting 
the maple sugar and apples till it was all 
over. Billy’s nose did not quite go down 
for May Day witch was a grate cumfort to 
Henry on account of losing the election. 

Henry also let loose a sworm of hornets 
witch he had saved up in a nest he found 
in the woods right back of the thrown ware 
the king was wating for the queen and 
Billy Gibbs was pretty badly stung a grate 
many times on his thrown between ten and 
eleven o’clock. Henry told me the night 
before he would have a big supprize for 
May Day but I had no idea what it would 
be until he let the hornets loose back of the 
thrown. He put pennyroyle on his face and 
hands witch is on Page 56 of the Manuel 
before he let the hornets loose because a 
hornet will not lite on pennyroyle. Henry 
crauled up very quiet back of the thrown 
according to Page 87 witch is ware you 
craul up on rabbits and quale in the woods. 

Thare is a hornets nest on Page 48 of the 
Boy Rangers Manuel and the hornets run 
from Page 48 over to Page 49. Nobody 
seems to know what they are for till you 
stur them up. A hornet should always be 
let aloan if you see them furst. 

The thrown was made out of bows and 
sticks with leaves on in frunt of a tree and 
Henry crauled up and lade the hornets 
nest right under the thrown and stuck a 
stick in it right between ten and eleven 
o’clock. And then he crauled softly back 
into the woods according to Page 37. It 
was a quite warm day and Billy Gibbs had 
on a kings uniform made out of cheese- 
cloth witch was very loose and it was not 
very long before they were crauling around 
inside of the cheesecloth and being very un- 
comfortable. Cheesecloth is a poor soot for 
hornets. Billy was just waving his seppter 
and saying he was ruler of all the creatures 
in the kingdom and ordering the seven 
Loyle Nites of the May to bring forth the 
queen when the furst hornets crauled up 
in the cheesecloth. The seven Loyle Nites 
were the ones that took the apples and 
maple sugar. 

Some of the hornets also lit on the Loyle 
Nites of the May when they came up to 
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bough before the king becaws thare seemed | 
to be plenty of hornets to go around after 

Henry sturd them up. The Loyle Nites | 
had only cheesecloth soots on over under- 
ware and they all slapt themselves in frunt | 
of the thrown instead of touching thare 
foreheads to the ground three times. Billy 
Gibbs slapt himself all around on the thrown | 
and after wile he jumped down off of the | 
thrown and started for the crick with all of | 
the Loyle Nites after him hollering with — 
pane. It was a grate site. All of them 
waded out in the crick and stade till the _ 
hornets dide down and when they came 
out on the bank the cheesecloth was soking 
wet and they all hid in the woods becaws 
of having only underware on under the | 
cheesecloth witch was a tite fit from being © 
wet and all the gurls were in the park wat- 
ing for the king and the Loyle Nites to — 
come back but they did not. ' 

By this time Henry came up with a big 
reeth of wild flowers and made a speach to 
the crowd and said the May Fairys were 
awful mad at Billy and the Loyle Nites for 
not offering them a sackrifice and they had 
sent the wicked gnoams of the woods to 
punnish them. Henry said the Fairys also 
brought him the reeth and told him ware 
the queens retreat was and he would go and | 
lead her forth witch he did and put the 
reeth on her head and crowned her on a bi: 
stump becaws he said the thrown might sti 
be bewitcht by the wicked gnoams. After 
that Henry and me danced with the queen 
and hada fine time. = 

Billy Gibbs and the Loyle Nites stadein 
the woods all afternoon becaws everybody 
in town was out and they could not get | 
home on account of only having underware 
on becaws the cheesecloth all had to come 
off from being in the crick. Henry and me | 
and our four Sunday school class boys — 
wated to see them come out of the woods | 
about seven o’clock witch was a grate site, — 
All of them shivvered a grate deal. Henry | 
said not to laugh becaws they had punish- 
ment enough from the gnoams. But no- 
body but Henry and me knew about the | 
gnoams for sure. 

Henry and me have joined another Sun- | 
day School class becaws thare is plenty of | 
them in town and all about the same. You 
get the Golden Rule in all of them and the © 
Golden Text witch helps you to do right © 
once a week. Sunday school is a grate thing 
on account of having your face washt and — 
your hare combed to be ready for the Golden 
Text. The Golden Rule is always the same ' 
to do it to your neighbor as he ought to do | 
it to you but Henry said Billy Gibbs lived — 
a long ways over in the uther end of town | 
and was no neighbor of his. 

All of the Sunday schools have Jonah 
and the Wale, Lots Wife and Daniel in the 
Lions Denn. All of them are dead now but 
must have been very interesting wile they 
lasted. Jonah was swallowed for three 
days and nites by the Wale but finally 
came out all rite and the Wale was probily — 
glad to get rid of him on account of being 
so unlucky. Besides Jonah Wales are good 
for sperm oyle and wale bone. When you 
see a Wale you holler thare she blows and | 
then a collum of water comes up. 

Lots Wife was turned into a piller of salt 
and Lot was very mutch supprized an 
became a batchelor afterwards. She las' Hl 
quite a long time but was finally washt into | 
the Dead Sea and that was the last of her. 
The Dead Sea is very old and is dead on | 
account of not being able to sink in it 
becaws of too mutch salt but Lots Wife did — 
not have anything to do with that becaws 
it was that way long before she was washt 
into it. It was still dead in the early part 
of the bible. 

Henry and me are both very greatful for 
the Boy Rangers Manuel. We only ex- 
peckted to have a paper back but it 1s _ 
mutch better for us to have an oyle cloth © 
binding. Henry said it is strange how you — 
always happen to think of the very thing 


we want. ‘ 
Your affectionate nephew, 
WILLIAM GREEN. 


know about the pennyroyle for hornets, 
is on Page 56 and runs over on Page 5 

2 Lots Wife and Jonah are not in th 
Rangers Manuel. Henry and me wasafrade | 
you might think so becaws we put th | 
ware we did. W.Ga 
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The large proportion of lead and zinc, finely 
ground and thoroughly mixed in strictly pure and 
refined linseed oil, gives quality to Certain-teed paint. 
A gallon of Certain-teed will go farther than a 
gallon of ordinary paint; and will cover better and 
last longer. 


PETE Y Beet Sas eee 


e e 

The Certain-teed Policy: 

To make every Certain-teed product from the best quality of materials; to use 
modern methods and machinery in manufacturing; to employ skilled experts; to 
manufacture on a scale that insures minimum costs; and to sell in such volume 
that Certain-teed prices are possible. Under this policy we always have made and 
will continue to make Certain-teed Roofing. Also under this policy Certain-teed 
Paints and Varnishes can be made to sell at such reasonable prices. Paint makers 


usually charge the same for each color. Some colors cost less to manufacture ve i 
| than others. Certain-teed prices vary for each color, according to its_man- VM é 
| ufacturing cost. You, therefore, obtain in Certain-teed Paint the very highest he 

quality at a worth while saving in cost. ies > , a 

cE EET - . ; SEES bs SER 3 TTI SS SY me . ‘ 
| HOUSE PAINT 
° ° Se 
| Certain-teed Products Corporation fo4 |. E 
; 2 . hee eee * j i omy 5 
| . Offices and warehouses in the principal cities of America i Q FF" SSIS SS TL 
‘ 7m a 


Manufacturers of 


Certain-teed Paints — Varnishes — Roofing 
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t” 


Says She ) 


“‘T hate mistakes in bills; they’re a nuisance. 


“T hate making complaints, and asking for corrections. 


“But I hate still more to pay too much because ‘the bill was wrong’; 
so I keep on checking bills before I pay them. That’s one of my thrift 
practices—watching every expenditure, and being as methodical and 
systematic as I can in my housekeeping affairs. There’s never a week 
that I don’t find errors in some bills; and I’m not always certain that, even 
if the bills check all right, there aren’t mistakes in the charges that I 


can’t check — 


‘Except in the bills from Whalen’s. It’s waste of time to check those. I’m go 
really sure and comfortable about them that I pay them just as soon as they come in, 


“It would certainly take something mighty special in goods or service, or both, to 
get me to switch my account to another store. I think I’d rather, even, pay a little 
more for things at Whalen’s, if I had to, because of the time and worry I save by 


What Whalen Does 


buying there.” 


The heart of Whalen’s system of auto- 
matic accuracy is a Burroughs Bookkeep- 
ing Machine—a model (No. 334-E) which, 
while inexpensive, is particularly suitable 
for retail establishments. 


It makes all postings from his sales- 
slips to his ledgers, and all entries on the 
statements he mails—proving the work as 
it goes along, so that his books are always 
in balance. It prevents errors and saves 
time and money on every item it handles. 
It enables him to have statements in the 


PREVEN I COSTLY ERR 


“Do you know, I’ve never yet found 
an error in a bill from Whalen’s! What 
a comfort it is to know that you aren’t 
paying for anything you didn’t get, 
and aren’t paying for anything twice— 
to just write a check when the bill comes 
and not worry about hunting for 
mistakes.” 


FIGURING AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
ORS=SAVE VALUABLE : TIME 


mail on the first of the month, with no 
end-of-the-month rush. Sid 

Burroughs automatic accuracy goes 
farther than: that in Whalen’s store. 
Everything requiring figure-work—sales 
recapitulations, inventories, bank deposits, 
etc., is done on a Burroughs. ‘Afid the 
savings Mr. Whalen makes by using 
Burroughs methods are such that he 
declares his machine “‘a good investment 
and a very necessary part of my store 
equipment.” 


PRICED AS 
LOW. AS #195 


) 


, 


| 
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“It’s Easier Than Correcting” 


~ Says Whalen 


“T hate mistakes; they’re costly. 


_ “TJ hate to feel that any customer of mine has any reason 
at all for distrusting this store about anything. 


- “T’m extra particular about charges and bills, because 
that’s where mistakes are most apt to occur and where they 
do us the most damage. 


“Overcharge a customer even once, through a perfectly understand- 
able error, and we’ve lost some part of her confidence. Overcharge her 
again, and explain that ‘mistakes will happen’, and she begins to be 
interested in other stores that she’d never thought about before. 


“Undercharging is nearly as bad—not quite, because I’d rather 
take direct losses than lost business. 


“It’s part of my service to prevent mistakes. That’s why I have a 
simple system that prevents them. 


' “JT know that everything that should be charged is charged; that 
‘nothing is ever charged to a wrong account; that every posting on my 
books, every item on the statements I send out, is correct to a cent and 
that there’s never an error in addition made in this store. 


| “It’s simple enough. As a matter of fact it’s automatic—I never 
worry about it at all. I keep my books with a Burroughs.”’ 


FIGURING AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES a 
PREVENT COSTLY ERRORS-=SAVE VALUABLE TIMER) 


PRIGEDSAS 
LOW AS £125 


No business is too small or too highly specialized to increase its 
profits by using the methods of accuracy and economy that Mr. 
‘Whalen does. There are more than 100 models of Burroughs Figuring 

_jand Bookkeeping Machines, among which is the “‘just-right” one for 

_ every kind of business application. You can learn more about them, 

and what they will do for your business, by asking any of the 189 
Burroughs offices in the United States and Canada. Your banker or 
\telephone book will give you the address of the nearest. 


Burroughs offices are also maintained in all the principal cities 
vabroad. 


Burroughs 


THIS MACHINE PROTECTEDAY US. AND FOREIGN PATENTS 


The T. F. Whalen Grocery Co., 
at Battle Creek, Mich., is an 
eminently successful store—be- 
cause Tom Whalen, its guiding 
spirit, always knows what he’s 
doing and is always alert to any 
chance to do it better. His 
sound merchandising methods 
take accurate figure-work into 
account—which is one of the big 
reasons for the store’s success. 


New-Skin is a first-aid 


preparation for cuts, 
scrapes and little hurts. 


It has real antiseptic 
power, as shown by 
laboratory tests. 


“Never Neglect 


N 


ize 


Eee £2; 


Eyes 


a Break 
in the Skin!”’ 


All breaks in the skin are 
dangerous. Don’t take 
any chances. Use New- 
Skin. Carry abottlewith 
you for emergencies. 


It fits the vest-pocket. 


Be sure you get the genuine. Always in 
small glass bottles, in red-and-gold 
paper cartons. All druggists—15 and 
30 cent sizes. The 30 cent size will be 
sent by us by mail. Stamps taken. 


EWSKIN COMPANY, 
NEW YORK 


pror CUTS, SCRAPES 
gy AND LITTLE HURTS 
tht ne 


PINEWSHIN COMPANY 


we] YEW YORK any Loy 
flr hy MADE IN Ven 
4 ANTISEPTIC HY port name pecs 
i Bao GMAT ShrTame 
| WATER PROOF 


TERED GS Par, OFF 
Ayt) ELSEWHERE 


a 
Cicer ee 


NEW YORK & LONDON: | 


MADE In U.S pe 
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HE Hohenzollerns block the crossroads 
of the world, calling on the nations to 
stand and deliver. 

The founders of their line stripped men 
of their goods by right of might; the Ho- 
henzollerns of to-day are robber barons of 
the brain. 

Since the time of Frederick the Great, 
Germany has contributed almost nothing, 
creative or original, to the arts and sciences 
of civilization, but has pilfered the ideas of 
other lands for the development of her 
military system and the subjugation of 
mankind. 

The great illusion that caused her to 
suck the minds of alien races and to pro- 
duce so scantily on her own account shows 
forth in a passage from the recent book, 
My Four Years in Germany, by James W. 
Gerard, late ambassador from the United 
States to the court of the Kaiser. It is 
there related that the Crown Prince, strut- 
ting among numerous and costly relics of 
the first Napoleon, said to an American 
woman that he hoped a war would come 
while his father was alive; but that, if it 
did not, he himself would start one as soon 
as he came to the throne. 

The motive power of the Teuton mili- 
tary machine is the blind worship of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte. 

Bring, then, to the eyes of the mind the 
shade of the Man of Destiny standing in 
this room face to face with Wilhelm of 
Hohenzollern! They are in the presence 
of mementos of the First Empire of the 
French — busts, statues, faded _ scarfs, 
tomes and documents yellowed by time. 
Here are two lords of war, both of bound- 
less ambition! Both aspired to lead not 
only on fields of battle but in commerce 
and politics, in knowledge and the arts. 

We hear Napoleon ask: “What have 
you done in military science? Have you 
devised more powerful weapons, better 
tactics?” : 

Before them passes in review the story of 
what Germany, a nation in arms, has ac- 
complished in that art of arts—the task- 
master of all the sciences—war. 

Scharnhorst, reputed founder of Ger- 
many’s military system, reformer of the 
methods of Frederick the Great, absorbed 


much while fighting against Napoleon, who 


in 1806 brought Prussia to her knees. The 
martial genius of France convinced Prussia 
that war was a grim business which re- 
quired both brains and brawn. 

From Napoleon Germany grasped that 
victory rests with the heaviest battalions, 
and learned the value of sudden and over- 
whelming assault. Her tactics of to-day 
are actuated by the practices of the Napo- 
leon of the degeneration—the Napoleon 
who, when his Roman profile was lost in 
the fat of self-indulgence, became a mad- 
man and egotist. 

Obsessed by the lust for conquest he 
then wasted wholesale the lives of masses 
of infantry and cavalry, hoping to counter- 
act by the vastness of operations the failing 
of his mental powers. 


A Race of Imitators 


Scharnhorst, Gneisenau and Clausewitz, 
Teutonic plodders in Napoleonic paths of 
glory, realized that for perpetual warfare 
there must be a substitute for the being 
who created the Grande Armée. They be- 
lieved they found it in the all-encompassing 
General Staff. 

The tactics and strategy of Germany 
soon became the mere handling of an enor- 
mous personnel drilled to unthinking obe- 
dience and the ordering of a matériel of 
barbaric bigness. 

So intent had Germany been upon or- 
ganization that soon initiative failed her 
even in designing the tools of her bloody 
trade. She has depended upon nations who 
exercised their ingenuity when suddenly 
thrust into conflict. Her first modern in- 
fantry arm was the needle gun, patterned 
for France. The boches use cartridges orig- 
inated by the French. Had it not been for 
a Gallic artificer at the arsenal at Bayonne 
they ‘would have no bayonets. Their offi- 
cers brandish revolvers first contrived by a 
Connecticut Yankee. The Kaiser’s machine 
guns, in their nests of death, had as their 
originals types devised by the Americans, 
Gatling, Maxim and Colt. 


ber Barons of the 
By JOHN WALKER HARRINGTON 


Napoleon, who introduced modern artil- 
lery tactics and was technically one of the 
greatest projectile experts, gave an impetus 
for the development of Teuton ordnance. 
Germany soon lost the initial velocity, 
however, and went to borrowing and crib- 
bing. Alfred Krupp, founder of her mighty 
munition works, was, in effect, a pupil of 
Britain at Woolwich Arsenal. To that 
great depot he sent his first cast-steel gun, 
which was blown to pieces under the bal- 
listic test he asked. His progress was 
stayed until Sir Henry Bessemer, the Brit- 
ish metallurgist, in 1857, discovered a new 
steel process, and those British mechanical 
adepts, James Nasmyth and Thomas Whit- 
worth, invented, respectively, the steam 
hammer and the hydraulic press. 

Shop practice at Essen is based on 
American machine tools and lifting cranes. 
The lathe designed by Asa Bushnell, of 
New York, helped make possible the giant 
shells Germany hurls at her foes. The en- 
gines of death vended throughout the world 
under the Krupp trade-mark are products 
of an art to which the principal contributors 
were the Americans, Parrott, Rodman, 
Hotchkiss and Dahlgren, and a Frenchman, 
Palliser. Many years before the curtain 
was lifted on the tragedy of Europe visitors 
were kept out of the Essen Works, not be- 
cause they might reveal what was being 
originated there, but that the world might 
not know what was being imitated. 


Exploiters of Others’ Ingenuity 


Though her craftsmen toil night and 
day, Germany’s most effective piece of 
artillery is the gigantic howitzer, once dis- 
carded by Austria; made usable by the 
glycerin recoil cylinder invented by an 
American, and portable over the torn ter- 
rain because in Illinois were designed its 
caterpillar wheels. Her missiles recall the 
name of an English originator, Henry 
Shrapnel. 

Germany fights from trenches and rifle 
pits like those employed first in the Amer- 
ican Civil War; she spreads entanglements 
of Texas barbed wire and charges them 
with the deadly currents captured by 
Franklin and tamed by Edison. She sig- 
nals to her armies with the American tele- 
phone, telegraph and searchlight. She 
projects Greek fire and Chinese poison gas 
by the force of air compressors contrived 
in America. 

Whatever novel weapons Germany has 
brought into use on sea or land or in air in 
the present war are reverts to savagery. 
She has gone back to the age of the cave 
man, and has set her men skulking from 
the trenches with spiked clubs to beat out 
the brains of the wounded and the dying. 

Imperial Germany moves her armies 
from front to front by locomotives first as- 
sembled by English skill and over T-rails 
of the American style. Innumerable details 
of New World railroad operations and man- 
agement were utilized by her in mobiliza- 
tion; signal systems, couplers and brakes 
are American. .For some methods of en- 
training and detraining she is indebted to 
an American circus that toured the empire 
twenty years ago, and with it traveled 
three officers of the General Staff, who ob- 
served officially every detail of transporta- 
tion. 

The hordes of the Hun could never have 
gotten within twenty miles of Paris had 
they not had automobiles and motor 
trucks, originated by the French and im- 
proved through Italian and American skill. 
This war’s most important device, that 
formidable cruiser of the land, is an Amer- 
ican farm tractor, fortified by English 
finesse. General Von Hindenburg nosooner 
saw the tanks in action than he determined 
to imitate them. 

The Kaiser’s efforts to be victor in the 
sky suggest anew the thought of Napoleon, 
advance courier of balloon reconnaissance. 
Germany’s vaunted Zeppelins record the 
primal daring of the Montgolfier brothers, 
of France, who first scaled the empyrean 
with spheres of heated air, and the flight of 
the original dirigible with which Gaffard 
encircled Paris. Flying ships contrived by 
British brains swept over London, in sport, 
years before the fiendish cruelty of the 
German begot the infamy of bombing 
babes in cradles: Germany’s giant Gothas 
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are the pantographed enlargements of | 
American airplanes invented by the Wright 
brothers. Even the barograph, with which | 
her aviators measure altitude, was invented : 
here. Photography, which records the re- |! 
sults of their observations, was introduced | 
by Daguerre, of France. ‘ 

In naval warfare Germany has ever 
lagged. Great Britain devised the first, 
dreadnought; the United States, the first | 
monitor. The U-boats infringe the patents 
of the Americans, Holland and Lake. The 
Schwartzkopf torpedoes, with which these — 
asps of the sea speed their secret stings, are. 
imitations of the English Whiteheads. The - 
floating mines that Germany sows on en- | 
emy coasts are patterned after those first — 
made by Confederate engineers in the Civil - 
War. In her ruthless warfare of the under- 
sea Germany employs the wireless tele-— 
graph, pirated from Marconi, the Italian. 

This is a struggle that has evoked the 
titanic powers of high explosives. If Ger-— 
many had invented chemical reaction itself | 
she could not have more persistently and” 
noisily published her claim as the Grand 
Monarque of the laboratory and the arsenal. | 

There was no modern chemistry until 
England developed the atomic theory; 
Italy, the molecular hypothesis; Russia, 
the periodic law; England and America, | 
the theory of the thermodynamics; and | 
France, the law of radioactivity. 

Glance quickly at the names of those | 
who, by common consent, are recognized to 
be the fathers of that science which Ger- 
many has arrogated to herself: Berzelius, | 
of Sweden; Dalton, Davy and Priestley, 
of England; Lavoisier and Thénard, of | 
France; Avogadro, of Italy; and Scheele, | 
of Sweden. 

Germany’s greatest chemical asset for | 
peace or war, the manufacture of coal-tar 
products, taken bodily from England, is | 
based on the discovery of mauveine, made | 
in 1856 by Sir William Henry Perkin, of 
London. From that source thousands of | 
her plodding test-tube gazers evolved the | 
legion of dyestuffs and by-products, com- 
mercial, medicinal and martial, which had | 
so much to do with inflating the Father-: 
land for fight. Her color factories became, 
almost overnight, works for the making of | 
compounds for carnage. 


| 
i 
} 
| 


American Processes 


To replace the Chilean nitrates, so im- 
portant in the manufacture of ammuni-| 
tion, she obtained the nitrogen from the | 
air after processes originally tried by an’ 
American at Niagara Falls and perfected in’ 
Norway. } 

Dynamite came to the world through 
Nobel, the Swede. Lyddite was first com- | 
pounded in England; melinite in France. | 
Most of the smokeless powders are of 
American origin. The technic of explosives | 
was largely developed in the United States: 
of America. 

Napoleon, glancing back over the yester- | 
days, might well demand of the brain 
bandit of Potsdam: “What of Fichte?” 
When the guns of the French were thunder- 
ing over the Prussian plain Fichte was. 
moved to write his ever-memorable Ad- 
dresses to the German Nation. He saw in| 
the magnificent élan of the soldiery of 
France an intelligence which far exceeded 
that of the warriors of his adopted country. 
Through those wonderful discourses, deliv- | 
ered in the very presence of secret agents 
of her foe, Prussia was made to lift up her 
heart anew and to found a system of popu- | 
lar education. 

It seemed good to her autocracy to have 
millions of men mentally alert enough to 
respond quickly to the word of command. — 
So Germany came to provide her sons with | 
ks schoolmasters and the masters of the | 

rills. 

She established a system of continuous 
conscription, adapted from the first draft 
law enacted in Europe, a statute passed at 
the instance of Napoleon, who, in 1798, 
realized that volunteers were growing fewer 
and that he must have conscripts if he 
would carry his eagles far and wide. 
yet we can almost hear him say he never 
dreamed of millions of men ready to do 
deeds of incredible cruelty and then be 
come mere cannon fodder—zu Befehl! i 

(Concluded on Page 76) . | 
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_ B&B Dressings 


Are Sterilized After Wrapping 


_ This means B&B Absorbent Cotton. Also 
B&B Bandages and Gauze—the dressings which 


come in contact with a wound. 

They are not only sterilized—and repeatedly— 
‘in making. They are sterilized to the innermost 
fibre after they are wrapped. 


Our final process—after wrapping—is to place these dressings 
in a mammoth sterilizer. One of them is pictured above. 


There we first create a vacuum. Then we force in live steam 
_ under pressure. Because of the vacuum, the super-heated steam 
| penetrates the heart of every package, and every germ is killed. 


) We constantly prove this. From various parts of the package, 
» including the center, we take out fibre for testing. These fibres 
are placed in a culture medium and kept for days in an incubator. 
_ Thus we know that every fibre is utterly sterile—and always. 


For every package comes to you sealed against germs and all 


- contamination. 


you germ-free dressings. And they are vitally important, even 


| 

4 

\ 

| 

| This is costly —it is slow. But it seems the only way to bring 
| on the smallest wound. 


For Safety’s Sake Al- 
| ways Ask for the B&B 
| Double-Sure Products 


Absorbent Cotton 
Bandages, Gauze, 
Adhesive Plaster, etc. 


Buy Them From Your Druggist 


(So Plain 
ByB Gauze 


; eet TIAA AGE 
£3 Ct go T oP Is e 


Double-Sure Products 
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1c 
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Safety’ Sake 


Be As Careful 


As Your Doctor Is 


Surgeons take endless precautions to have every 
dressing sterile. Gauzes in hospitals are sterilized 
after wrapping, and by this same vacuum process. 
The U. S. Army in its field dressings requires this 
final sterilization. 


Be as careful in your home. Every cut or scratch— 
even a pin-prick—offers danger of infection. Have 
sterile Absorbent Cotton, sterile Bandages ever ready. 
Bring nothing else in contact with a wound. 


Call the doctor for any serious wound. But in the 
meantime don’t infect it. 


Get B&B Safety Dressings— Absorbent Cotton, Gauze 
and Bandages. Get them now—have them ready for 
emergencies. Don’t take chances when this protection 
is so easily available. 


Our First Aid Book 


tells what to do before the doctor comes, in 
every form of accident or emergency. It is 
written by an authority, and has |20 pictures, 
dealing with sudden sickness, poisoning or ac- 
cidents. We offer it free. 


Put it with your B&B Dress- 


ings. It may sometime save a life. 


BAUER & BLACK 


Makers of Surgical Dressings 


Chicago and New York 


Zine Oxide os 
Adhesive Plaster! | 4 
2 in. x 5 yds 
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TO THE ADVERTISING 
MANAGERS OF AMERICA 


CERTAIN man wrote us: “Can 

A get retail merchants to use 
printed advertising matter 

profitably?” The query startled us. To 
us the answer is vital. To you it is not 
much short of that. Why should this 
question ever be raised? We thought the 
answer was plain—one of the A B C's. 
If this advertisement were dull or ugly 
you wouldn't read it. A stupid story 
isn't read, a good story is. A dull leaf- 
let doesn’t attract your retailer. A good 
one pays. “Good” in this connection 
means attractive to the eye and arresting 
to the mind. The mind-arrest lies in 
your own imagination and genius. The 
eye-appeal begins in the paper. 
Get those two corner-stones right and 
dealers won’t waste your material. They 
will test your ability to supply their 
legitimate demand. 
But both mind-arrest and eye-appeal 
must be there. A poor and discordant 
body-structure of paper is just as baf- 
fling to your vivid booklet-idea as is an 
anaemic body to a vigorous brain. 
Making paper that is suited to be the 
body structure of direct advertising is a 
specialty. Did you know that? Did you 
know that it is our specialty? 
The very first American coated paper 
was made in our mills, and the first dull- 
coated stock. Those mills, formerly the 


leading producers of paper for magazines, 
have been made over—amillions of dollars 
of magazine contracts passed by, in order 
that we might specialize on the papers 
that will best serve the particular needs 
of the Advertising Managers of America. 


The twelve. Warren’s Standard Papers 
cover every one of your printing needs. 
They include CAMEO, which has be- 
come a synonym for beauty in printing; 
LUSTRO, the perfect coated stock; 
PRINTONE, “better than Super, cheaper 
than coated”; OLDE STYLE, a bulky 
paper that ads a gracious dignity to 
type; and other specialties, plain and 
coated, that faithfully and unfailingly 
take the impress of, and express, the 
spirit of your work. 


To know them, send for the Warren Sug- 
gestion Book. It is a paper specimen book. 
It is a demonstration of what paper can 
accomplish when it is the body structure 
of an advertising message. Each paper is 
described; its uses explained; its differ 
ences from other papers set forth. Almost 
every method of making a picture and 
almost every method of reproducing one 
are shown. We have tried to make it the 
answer to the Advertising Managers’ 
reiterated question: “What should the 
body-structure of this booklet be?” 


Sent only to buyers of printing; to 
printers, engravers and their salesmen. 
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S.D.WARREN & COMPANY 


YOO DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Fifty-Fifty 

New Confection 
Fifty Figbuds 
Fifty Cents 


Ripe California Figs contain 
a large percentage of fruit sugar, 
which is highly concentrated 
in the drying process. These 
prepared figs are used in making 


Jigbuds 


the “Fifty-Fifty”’ confection. 
They conserve sugar yet com- 
pletely satisfy your sweet tooth. 

“Figbuds” are a healthful, 
wholesome, war, fruit confec- 
tion at peace-time prices. 


50 Figbuds 50c 
A box of candy that will give 
you a genuine surprise—a real 
novelty for a gift. 


Package Postpaid 50c 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, we will mail package of fifty 
Fighuds, prepaid, to any P.O. in 
the U. S. for 50c in Stamps. 


BISHOP & COMPANY 


Los Angeles, California 


TOWELS 


Be the First to use your 
towel. Sanitary, modem, 
efficient way. Soft ab- 
sorbent, clean. One dries 
both hands. Ask your 
dealer fora sample and 
see the Dennison Holder 


At 10,000 Dennison Dealers 
Write to Dennison, Dept. I, Fram- 


ingham, Mass., for ‘The Handy Book.” 


Repair It and SaveTime! 


To mend gas jets; hang pictures; 
bend or cut wire; hold something 
firmly; to do many, many things 


quickly; tosave time, money, worry — 
have a pair of 


LErf- the finest 
> PLIERS 


At hardware or electrical stores. If 
you've used pliers or nippers, you'll 
like the superior quality of Utica 
Pliers. If not, you'll wonder how you 
got along without such a wonderful 
tool. Insist on the Utica. Guaran- 
teed in every way—or your money 
back. ‘Plier Pointers’’ Free. 


Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co. 
Dept. A 


TRADE MARA, 


Utica, N.Y. 


ANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you_wealth. Write for “‘ Needed Inventions” and 
‘‘How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.’’ RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 
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(Concluded from Page 72) 

The secondary schools of Germany are 
only mental drill grounds for war. Her 
kindergarten, which she calls her child of 
play, because she gave it a German name, 
had its parentage in the Emile of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau; was fostered in Swit- 
zerland by Pestalozzi, and taken to Berlin 
by his disciple, Frébel. 

Germany boasts to-day that when re- 
cruits come to her army and navy only 
four-tenths of one per cent are unable to 
read and write. Upon that she bases her 
boast of being the best-educated nation in 
the world. 

And yet we can see a sneer even upon 
the face of Napoleon as he inquires of the 
Kaiser concerning an education only for 
the field of battle, which makes every sub- 
ject a vassal to the state. 

Teutonic universities, last of the growths 
of learning to bloom in the civilized world, 
are mentally and morally stunted by hard- 
and-fast overbearing militarism. Many of 
the great men of their faculties were driven 
into exile because they would not yield 
their beliefs and their ideals to that sodden 
tyranny. In their dogmatism those uni- 
versities have cramped science and the arts 
into narrow specialties, and have even 
sought to rob theology of its soul. All the 
good they have has come from other na- 
tional influences. 

The University of Berlin, founded by 
royal decree, had as its first rector Fichte, 
a lineal descendant of a soldier of Gustavus 
Adolphus, and, as cofounders, Fouquet, 
the French Huguenot; Cammiso, the Ital- 
ian; and Von Humboldt, protégé of the 
Paris savant, Bonpland, and for thirty 
years a resident in France. Whatever of 
value the other Teutonic seats of learning 
may have is due to their great French 
model, the Sorbonne. 


The Filched Fetish of Efficiency 


German universities have for decades ex- 
hibited her medical and surgical loot. By 
deft advertising they have convinced many 
of a great profession that in order to keep 
abreast of the newest discoveries in the 
healing art they must go to them for post- 
graduate study. Germany, none the less, 
has made comparatively few vital contribu- 
tions to a science in which she professes to 
be the leader of the world. 

Vesalius, the Fleming, and Servetus, the 
Spaniard, freed the healing art from super- 
stition and empiricism. The deathblow to 
the old order was dealt by William Harvey, 
the Englishman, who discovered the circu- 
lation of the blood. Malpighi, the Italian 
physiologist, followed with his brilliant 
demonstration of the passage of the life 
fluid from the arteries to the veins through 
the capillaries. 

Vaccination for smallpox was the inspira- 
tion of Jenner, of England. Pasteur, of 
France, creator of modern bacteriology, 
established the germ theory, thus paving 
the way for Koch, and discovered the laws 
upon which Lister, of England, founded 
the antiseptic treatment of wounds and 
made possible the feats of modern surgery, 
such as were performed by Abbe, Bull, 
McBurney, .Murphy and the Mayos. 
Dakin and Carrel, Frenchmen, both of 
whom had practiced in the United States, 
followed with antiseptic solutions that 
have revolutionized the treatment of gun- 
shot wounds in the present war. Anzesthe- 
sia was no product of German medical 
research: Morton, of Boston, discovered 
ether; Simpson, of Edinburgh, chloroform; 
Wells, of Hartford, laughing gas; and 
Corning, of New York, cocaine. 

France invented the tourniquet and the 
stethoscope; America, the intestinal but- 
ton. Though Germany boasts an almost 
magical power to extract the virtues of 
herbs and roots, Gomez, the Spaniard, first 
made quinine; and Derosne, the French- 
man, originally separated morphine from 
the juice of the somnolent poppy. 

That Germany has had men of force in 
the medical profession no one can deny. 
Who has not heard of Rudolf Virchow, 
father of modern pathology, driven by 
imperial power from his chair at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin because he dared to tell 
the truth? None will gainsay the achieve- 
ments of Abraham Jacobi, pioneer of pedi- 
atrics, exiled from Germany by political 
tyranny to become the Nestor of American 
medicine. 

Germany’s achievements in adapting sci- 
ence to industry is a reflex of France. The 
restoration of the French Academy of 
Sciences to its pristine glory by Napoleon 


gave that venerable body a new lease of 
life. The Berlin Academy of Sciences ac- 
complished little until it was reorganized 
on the French model in 1812. Under the 
urge of the Napoleonic era it was still bet- 
ter adjusted to human needs. To the Acad- 
emy of France, however, Marggraf, of 
Berlin, who believed that in the garden 
he had found a substitute for sugar cane, 
announced his discovery of beet sugar. 
Under the inspiration of Gay-Lussac, his 
Paris preceptor and a leader of the French 
Academy, Von Liebig laid the foundations 
of a useful career. 

In the realm of applied physics and en- 
gineering Germany has followed rather 
than led. While she was working out in- 
volved theories other nations were perfect- 
ing appliances for the use of man. She 
is constantly surpassed in practical work 
by Great Britain, the United States, France 
and Italy. In manufacturing she boasts of 
her salvage of by-products, though espe- 
cially excelled in that direction by Amer- 
ican skill. Her industrial and commercial 
development dates from 1890, at which time 
she had had abundant opportunity to 
study the methods of the United States. 

There is no reason why this. country 
should bend the knee to Germany’s filched 
fetish of efficiency. The best of it is Amer- 
ican factory management; elimination of 
lost motion and all its essential principles 
were found by Taylor, of Philadelphia, and 
developed by such experts as Emerson and 
Gantt, of New York. All the appliances of 
modern business methods—the typewriter, 
telephone, dictaphone, card index, the filing 
case—are of American origin. ; 

The United States, since the year 1790, 
has granted twelve hundred and ninety 
thousand patents, and leads the world 
in mechanical originality. Her inventions 


outnumber those of Germany four to one, ' 


Germany having the smallest number of 
patents of any of the industrial nations of 
the globe. Long before the present war our 
manufacturers were in constant legal con- 
flict with Teutons, who pirated American 
rights in the manufacture of goods stamped 
Made in Germany. Thus many had come 
to believe in the creative supremacy of the 
Teuton. 

Germany’s commercial policies are copied 
mainly from Great Britain and this coun- 
try. Her merchant marine is essentially 
British; she vied with Great Britain mostly 
in making her ocean leviathan on a larger 
scale. 

Her finance is British and Dutch; her 
great financial leaders—the Rothschilds, 
Bleichroders, the Goldbergers, the Ballins— 
are not of Teutonic but of Semitic strain. 

So much for Germany from the military 
and commercial aspects. Now for her in- 
tellectual life. 


Artistic Charlatans 


Under the Hohenzollerns Germany has 
played the artistic charlatan. Her Munich 
school of painting is an uninspired reflex of 
the Italian Renaissance; that of Diissel- 
dorf is a meticulous and niggling transcript 
of things unseen of the soul. Her contempo- 
rary art is an exaggeration of the crudities 
of sensational foreign cults. 

Germany, insisting upon her leadership 
in music as though it were a divine birth- 
right, has been a re-user of the ideas of 
other peoples. She never even invented a 
musical instrument, though she has adopted 
many so thoroughly that they seem to be 
her own. Italy is the creator of the violin, 
the violoncello and the piano; a Spaniard 
made the first organ. 

A German symphony orchestra uses 
stringed instruments of Italian origin; for 
the brass she is indebted mostly to Bel- 
gium, as Adolphe Sax, born in Dinant, and 
who established his first factory in Paris, 
invented a series of horns, such as the sax- 
horn, saxophone and the sax-tuba. His 
valves brought to perfection the trumpet, 
the cornet and the trombone. The flageolet 
and the oboe are French; the piccolo is Ital- 
ian; the zither is Austrian; the harp, Greek; 
and the drum is an Oriental tom-tom. 

The language of music is Italian, and so 
is the system of notation. Harmony came 
into being through Claudio Monteverde, 
of Cremona. Music is a form of expression 
in which art and science blend. Its poetic 
inspiration is likely to come from the Latin 
and Semitic nations; its colder terms of 
science from German races. Hence, most 
Germans who have become real masters of 
melody have been inspired by the ideals of 
other lands. Such was Hindel, who trav- 
eled beyond the Alps to learn his art. 


| 
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Many of the composers with German 
names, like Mendelssohn and Offenbach, 
were Jews. 

Wagner, drawing material from the grim 
and bloody legends of the Nibelungen-| 
lied, and merging drama and music and an 
unrelenting technic, made Thalia his) 
drudge. He denounced the Jews because. 
he believed that the singers of Israel had 
put too much of the sweetness into the com- 
positions of his day; he demanded, there- | 
fore, that they hang their harps upon the 
willows of the Rhine. Individual German 
singers and players are few. Germany has 
produced monuments of instrumentation 
but scarcely any virtuosos. 

Those who play and sing, even when 
they bear Teuton names, are usually by 
birth Poles, Hungarians, Austrians or He- 
brews. 

Since the days of Johann Wolfgang von 
Goethe Germany has produced no great 
master of letters. A colossal genius, Goethe 
belongs, like Shakspere, his English master, 
to all time. As was also the Bard of Avon, 
he was trained to that literary efficiency 
which caused him to re-use material from 
every clime. Goethe followéd the ideals of 
the Age of Elizabeth.’ His tremendous 
work, Faust, was inspired by the Doctor 
Faustus of Marlowe, the English dramatist, 
His great powers were first roused, in 1759, 
through the French occupation of the 
Fatherland. His literary life was influenced 
throughout by French letters. 

Schiller founded his style upon Shak. 
spere, Ossian and Rousseau. 

And what of Jean Paul Richter—“The 
Only One”? He is again Rousseau. Hail, 
also, to Friedrich Klinger, poet of Sturm 
und Drang, a German by birth exiled from 
his native land because he sang of freedon 
that is not yet—Klinger, for fifty years ex 


/ 


The Bondage of Militarism 


Who of Teuton blood would not thril 
over the poems of Heine, driven by thi 
hand of oppression to the fair land o} 
France because of his attacks on Ger 
man pedantry and Teutonic Philistinism’ 

German literature at its best was dom 
inated by Franco-classical standards; at it: 
worst its descent began after the Franco) 
Prussian War, when the military powel 
dragged all that was uplifting at the tailo 
a war chariot drawn by the steeds of gree 
and lust. 

Its most virile leaders since the days 0 
Weimar have been two disciples of Ibsen) 
the Norwegian. The first, Sudermann 
might have been less known had his play: 
not been favorite vehicles for Eleadin 
Duse, the Italian actress; the second wai 
Gerhart Hauptmann, who, with gloom) 
realism, portrayed his country’s social ills 

German literature to-day is the unin| 
spired imitation of the extremists of Nor 
way, of Sweden and of Russia. Her ow 
oracles stand dumb at the shambles. | 

Such, then, is the record of Germa 
achievements; a record meager because fo 
more than a hundred years her people hay 
struggled in vain to break from the yoki 
of a militarism that has galled and stuntec 
mind and heart. - | 

The great error of Napoleon was that hi 
failed to hear, even in the rumble of th’ 
tumbrils, the doom of autocracy. France 
succeeded at last in breaking the bonds 0 
monarchy, while Germany still forced upo! 
her people an outworn feudalism whicl 
she tried to conceal by borrowing from th 
cult of French socialism and by the ou 


ise of riches and power. If Germany shoul 
conquer the earth and foist upon it h 
rule of gross materialism, which she call 
Kultur, what will she have gained? Wha 
profiteth it a country if it shall gain th 
whole world and lose its own soul? 

The empire of Napoleon fell whe 
Europe saw that he was creating a systen 
for war alone—not for the glory of France 
The coalition of the Powers of Europe over 
threw his régime at last. ; 

The Allies of the world must, in God 
good time, crush this Last War Lord, wit 
his lust for power, and end his rule of bloo« 
andiron. Then shall the wretched and mis 
guided thralls of Germany be released fron 
bondage, contribute their share to the crea 
tive forces of the Kingdom of the Mi 
and claim their inheritance in the Brother 
hood of Man. 
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The Most — 
Welcome Tire 


That Ever 
Came to Market — 


Some 

remarkable 
facts about 
Brunswicks 


The Very Name of Brunswick Certifies an Extraordinary Tire 


HE latest tire—the Brunswick—is today the sensation of tiredom. The demand is over- 


whelming. Single orders have been placed as high as $300,000. All because the very name 
of Brunswick certifies an extraordinary tire. 


It meant a great venture for the House of Brunswick to undertake tire making. Brunswick 


products in other lines have always held supremacy. And the general idea was that the ruling place 
was occupied in tires. 


But every tire is built to certain standards. Every great tire features certain advantages. Now 
the Brunswick combines all known supremacies. Thus this super-tire conforms to Brunswick ideals. 


First we secured a staff of experts—masters of this There is a certain construction which best combats 
craft. Each came from a famous factory. Each had the commonest tire troubles, and we use it. 
spent at least 20 years in making high-grade tires. Each ( 
pledged himself to the Brunswick idea. That is, to build 
the best tire possible regardless of its cost. And the 
Brunswick Tire will prove to you that they’ve fulfilled 
that pledge. 


That is all there is to good tire making. No secrets, 
no patents prevent any maker from making an ideal tire. 

It is a question of cost and care and skill. Also of 
policy and standards, of prejudice and knowledge. Tires 
differ as men differ. 

We have disregarded cost. We doubt if ever before 
has a tire been sold on so small a margin. 

Yet Brunswick Tires cost you the same as other like- 
type tires. Our saving is on selling cost, through our 
nation-wide organization. 


While our factory was building, this brilliant staff 
spent two years in the study of all tires. They analyzed 
and tested more than 200 types. 


They proved out every feature, every formula used 
in any tire. Not by theory, but by test. Now the Bruns- 
wick Tire combines every advantage developed in tire 


SepstiueHon. Brunswick Tires today hold prestige through the 


; t i , Brunswick name. Every man expects a Brunswick- 
There is a certain formula, long in use, which makes standard tire. 


the best tire tread that’s known. In Brunswick Tires we 
usé that formula. 


There is a certain type of fabric which, by test, is 
stronger than all others. It is now in all Brunswick Tires. 


" And every buyer gets it. In a year from now this tire 
is bound to stand unique among all fabric tires. 
See what these standards mean to you by testing a 
tire or two. They are sold on a 5000-mile adjustment 
There are certain reinforcements—certain extras— basis. No other tire which we have found gives you so 
which add vastly to tire mileage. We have adopted all. much for the money. 


and Tubes—Three Types of Tread 


We Offer to Dealers a Unique Opportunity. Write Us for Our Proposition 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. $22! 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Branches in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
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CARPENTER-MORTON 
ECONOMY PRODUCTS 


WHITE 


* THE Wew peRManeNT FINIH 


HIGH GLOSS 


make old 
things look 
like new 


SS 


VERYBODY wants their floors and furniture to 
look bright and clean, but all of us can’t afford to 
have the painter come in twice a year to refinish things. 


It was for this big class of particular people that the 
three Economy Products illustrated in this announce- 
ment were originated. Read what each will do, then 
buy those you want and you'll learn how well they do it. 


LUS VARNISH STE 


For Floors, Furniture and Interior Surfaces 


The famous economy product that dissolves 
grease spots, penetrates the wood fibre and never 
has a sediment. 


Campbell’s is unlike stains that obscure the grain 
of the wood. It gives a beautiful, even, transpar- 
ent finish. It covers with a tough, hard surface 
that insures permanency. Easily applied with a 
brush; dries hard in twelve hours and is guaran- 
teed to satisfy or your money back for the asking. 


Thirteen colors to suit your tastes and needs. 
Natural Wood Color, Light Oak, Dark Oak, 
Golden Oak, Walnut, Cherry, Mahogany, Green, 
Rosewood, Flat Black, Gloss Black, Piazza Green 
and Piazza Red. 


Insist upon getting the can with the famous 
picture of the camel on it. : 


CARMOTE WHITE 


Made in High Gloss or No Gloss 


Brought to a state of perfection last season, it has been used 
in thousands of homes with satisfaction everywhere. 


Makes soiled, marred woodwork a beautiful sanitary white. 
Not just another enamel, but a new white finish made by a 
scientific process that makes it wonderfully elastic, durable 
and washable. 


Fine for living rooms, dining rooms, bedrooms, and in fact 
wherever a white finish is desirable, either interior or exterior. 
Cannot crack, chip or peel off, withstands the hardest cleaning 

and keeps virgin white under all conditions. 


CAMPBELLS FLOOR FINISH 


This specialty has given so much satisfaction to 
professional users that we have decided to add it 
to our line of Economy Products for Home Use. 


We know of nothing better for all kinds of 
floors and interior woodwork. Dries hard in 
fourteen hours and will not scratch or mar 
under the hardest usage. Never turns white 
and laughs at heels, hot or cold water. Many 
women have used it on linoleum with fine re- 
sults. Sold in square cans only. 


SPECIAL OFFER—85 cent Value for 50 cents 


If you are interested in improving the appearance of your 
home—if you welcome ideas from a national authority 
on how to select and arrange furniture, rugs, curtains 
and decorations—this offer of Ekin Wallick’s famous 
book “* The Attractive Home’”’ will spe- 
cially appeal to you. 
It is a thoroughly practical book, for the family of moder- 
ate income. Superbly illustrated in six colors and attrac- 
tively bound in gray boards, it is a book fit to grace your 
library table ee well worth the price of 50 cents. 
Go to your nearest dealer. He will give you one of Mr. 
Wallick’s books and a '/2 pint can of Campbell’s Varnish 
Stain, any color, for 50c, or the book and 1/2 pint can of 
Carmote White for 70c. 
If your dealer cannot supply you we will send you post- 
paid Mr. Wallick’s book and Campbell’s Varnish Stain 
or Carmote White upon receipt of price. Be sure to 
name color wanted. 


CARPENTER-MORTON COMPANY 


77 SUDBURY STREET Established 1840 BOSTON, MASS. . 
Canadian Distributors:—A. RAMSAY & SON CO., Montreal 
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WHAT ARE LUXURIES? | 


(Concluded from Page 24) 


Hartley Withers, the English economist, 
goes so far as to lay much of the loss of 
money in wildcat securities at the door of 
luxury, fashion and extravagance. “It is 
a greedy effort to make both ends meet, due 
to stupid extravagance.” And he adds 
that public opinion is so debased in such 
matters that it is sometimes necessary for 
the business credit of a man to have his 
wife dress in the most expensive fashion. 
Millions of people buy things they do not 
want because they are ashamed to say “I 
cannot afford it.” They live not in their 
own pleasures but in the supposed opinions 
of others. 

But the war has hastened and intensified 
the tendency of luxury into more healthful 
fashions. At one time even men wore 
gaudy silks and loads of jewels. To-day 
they prefer business achievement and hon- 
ors to the distinction of either clothing or 
of gormandizing banquets. On the whole, 
luxury is turning from dress and banquets 
toward education, art, music, country life 
and travel. 

Rich men distinguish themselves more 
and more by their large benefactions rather 
than by their personal expenditures. More 
and more they regard wealth as a trust not 
to be squandered in idle pleasure. The rich 
are finding that there is just as much dis- 
tinction in doing good as in displaying their 
money, and it is significant that a few years 
ago a gentleman who was in an excellent 
position to know whereof he spoke wrote a 
book called The Passing of the Idle Rich. 

A very large portion of the wealthier 
classes have been still further toned down 
as it were by the war. Camp life and uni- 
forms have put millions of young men on 
the same social level, while the older men 
and the women are engaging in relief work, 
with little regard to social distinctions and 
with no time for mere futile display. It is 
easy enough to live simply if simplicity be- 
comes fashionable, just as it would be easy 
for one nation to disarm if all the others 
did. The war has made luxury, extrava- 
gance and waste distinctly unfashionable 
among large groups of people. 

Even before the war women were becom- 
ing ambitious to lead in other ways than in 
society. They were seeking distinction in 
women’s clubs or as executives in charitable 
effort. As they gain the vote and millions 
enter fields previously occupied by men 
alone there is almost certain to be a tend- 
ency away from frivolity and luxurious 
spending. 


The Golden Mean 


But what are luxuries for you and for 
me? What is the common-sense attitude 
to take toward them, both in times of war 
and of peace? The line is hard to draw. 
Not only do men have different tastes and 
inclinations, but even the best judgments of 
individuals and whole peoples are often 
proved by time to have been mistaken. All 
we can do is to hunt for sanity, for the 
golden mean. 

We know that people cannot get along 
without recreation. Boyhood ‘delinquency 
has increased nearly half in European cities 
where playgrounds have been closed. We 
know that the morale of armies is kept up 
by music. So who will say that musical 
instruments are wholly articles of luxury to 
be dispensed with? In the same way the- 
aters furnish necessary diversion, relaxa- 
tion and distraction. So, too, a certain 
amount of tobacco seems to be necessary 
to maintain the general level of efficiency, 
not only in the trenches but among the 
civil population. Candy and even tea and 
coffee probably gratify real wants up to a 
certain point. 

Musical instruments, like automobiles, 
may be purchased for wholesome enjoy- 
ment, recreation, relaxation and stimulus, 
and up to that point partake more of the 
nature of necessities than luxuries. But 
on the other hand the purchase of all such 
articles may depend upon a fleeting whim, 
a trivial desire, or mere vanity and the in- 
stinct of fashion or imitation. Then who 
can deny they are luxurious? 

Just’ so people-may go to the theater 
nearly every night from habit or because 
their mental resources are too slender to 
get along without exterior amusement. Or 
the scenery and costumes may become so 
lavish as to render the theater nothing but 
a noisy, vulgar and dazzling waste of money 
much needed for other uses in time of war. 


And of course the use of tobacco, candy, — 
tea and coffee often degenerates into habits — 
that are physically injurious rather than | 
beneficial. 

The need of the golden mean is even more 
apparent at present in the building and fur- — 
niture trades. France has 4 superluxury © 
tax upon furniture, and furniture is prac- 
tically unobtainable in Germany and al- | 
most as hard to get in England. As for — 
building operations, we all know that Eng- — 
land long ago arbitrarily restricted them, 
and similar restrictions are fast piling up in 
this country. 

But lurking behind the quick matter-of- — 
course restrictions which have been placed 
upon both these trades in all the belligerent 
countries, is the knowledge that, though 
buildings and furniture are necessities up 
to a certain point, they may readily run 
into merely useless luxury. Both rich and 
poor often have more furniture than either 
their physical or spiritual well-being can | 
absorb, and the rich often have more build- 
ings than there is any sort of use for. 

In the use of every luxury there is always 
a point beyond which the effect is demoral- — 
izing instead of civilizing. Even the men 
who have written whole books defending 
luxury admit that its use must be judicious, 
A certain amount of self-sacrifice is neces- _ 
sary to develop character. Besides, people — 
nearly always cease to be happy when they — 
indulge themselves constantly in luxury. | 
Life grows blasé and empty. Despite the - 
great state and pomp in which they live | 
several of the popes have grieved and pined 
for the simplicity of a country parish. 


The Final Test 


From even the most selfish standpoint | 
luxuries must always be kept in bounds. A | 
manufacturer of pianos was working hard | 
recently for the war-savings campaign, and | 
someone asked him if he did not fear the 
effect of an intensive thrift drive upon the | 
purchase of musical instruments. 

“T find,” he said, “that practically all 
business men are glad to codperate in this _ 
campaign even if they are afraid it may 
hurt their business, and I actually say to 
them: ‘Are you willing to work your heads _ 
off to hurt your own business?’ 

“For in the long run thrifty people buy | 
pianos on a better basis than those who do 
not save. The credits are better where peo- 
pleare thrifty. For example, I can tell you 
city by city where the collections on piano — 
paper are good and where they are bad. 

“Nothing is well sold unless the buyer is 
thrifty enough to pay for it. One half the 
difficulties of all business are done away 
with if customers are careful enough to buy 
only what they can afford to pay for.” 

Of course the final test of luxury depends 
upon the proportion between the cost and 
the result, or the end served. Flowers may 
be a luxury, but they are a charming and 
elevating one. Ordinarily they are justified 
both because of the satisfaction they give 
those who have them and the benefit to the 
community as a whole in having the indi- 
vidual satisfied. But a very rare orchid 
that costs thousands of dollars is a wholly 
unjustifiable luxury, because it uses up t00 
much labor for the end that is served. | 

Nothing could justify the Romans in 
eating the tongues of birds which had been 
trained at great effort to sing. The end was 
not in proportion to the means. This re- 
lationship between the satisfaction of wants 
and the means taken to meet them becomes 
an even more acute question in wartime. 
Mr. Selfridge, who himself sells luxuries 
along with other articles, says: 

“What difference is there between hav- 
ing cargoes of needed materials sunk by 
enemy submarines or having them con- 
sumed at home for mere personal gratifica- 
tion? Every thinking Englishman, before 
spending for himself or his family, stops t0 
consider, not whether he can afford it but 
whether the nation can afford to have him 
spend.” 

As we all know, the English have prac 
tically stopped using automobiles for pleas- 
ure riding because of lack of gasoline. 
old lady protested that she must have he 
daily ride in the park. The authorities hi 
upon a bright idea and said that she coul 
continue to ride if she took a wounded sol 
dier with her every time, which she gladly 
agreed to do. Thus the relation betwee 
the cost. of that motor ride and its resul 
was established on a sound wartime basis. 


% 
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Dry Batteries 


When your engine faints---when 
your truck, tractor, or motorboat 
chokes and loses its gait--- 


When your doorbell quits; when 
electric lanterns get the glooms; 
when telephones go hoarse--- 


Install Columbias; they’re easily 
and quickly wired up. 

With Columbias pouring cur- 
rent once more through the wires, 
everything will hum till the final 
vigorous kick has gone out of 
the cells; and they last long. 


No extra charge for Fahnestock 
Spring Binding Posts. 


Columbia is the Symbol of Supremacy 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada 
Columbia Batteries are made and sold by 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 
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Storage Batteries 


When the name Columbia was 
placed upon a storage battery, 
it meant something--- 


It meant that a storage battery 
worthy of that name was created. 


For a quarter of a century the 
name Columbia has signified 
“‘the best in batteries.” 


No higher tribute could be paid 
to Columbia Storage Batteries 
than to say that they are 
Columbia. 


And there’s a Columbia Service 


Station or Service Dealer just a 


few doors away. 
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representative on this board of the Pan- 
German interests from Hungary to Asia 
Minor. 

_ There are of course no articles in the 
German constitution and no regulations of 
the General Staff which provide for a 
board of directors. Officially there is no 
such organization, but actually this board 
is the German Government to-day. These 
‘five men have more than two hundred mil- 
lion'people under their control, though they 
work through thousands of representatives 
and dummies, from the Emperor of Austria- 
Hungary, the King of Bulgaria, the Grand 
Vizier of Turkey to the humblest soldier. 
At war with the German Government the 
United States is in reality fighting a great, 
all-powerful trust which this board controls. 
We are at war with the biggest and most 
corrupt of all big businesses. 

_ Itis only recently that this board reached 
the climax of its power, though it has been 
fighting for omnipotence within and outside 
of Germany, especially since the United 
States has been at war. It was this board 
that engineered the fall of Doctor von 
Bethmann-Hollweg. This boardselected the 
“stop-gap” Chancellor, Doctor Michaelis, 
and then dropped him because he irritated 
she Reichstag. This same body of men 
Jecided upon the unlimited submarine war. 
These men brought about the war with the 
United States, as the Kaiser, General von 
Moltke, the Crown Prince and Grand 
‘Admiral von Tirpitz ordered the European 
conflict to begin and began it by invading 
3elgium in 1914. 

Under this board are a number of execu- 
‘ives and so-called legislatures, ranging 
irom the Chancellor, the secretaries of 
tate, generals and lieutenants; admirals 
ind submarine commanders to the Bundes- 
at, the Reichstag, the Vienna Reichstag, 
he Turkish Parliament, et cetera. Parlia- 
nents are in effect nothing more than com- 
nittees, and the statesmen and individual 
‘ulers are the public representatives of the 
yoard, who act and talk as the board 
orders, and who, as far as the public is 
oncerned, appear to have the power and 
cuthority to do and say what they wish. 

_ “Appear?” The word is particularly 
pt. The object of the five directors has 
yeen and still is to make it appear to the 
yerman people and the outside world as 
| statesmen, rulers and parliaments have 
‘uthority. Then when mistakes are made 
he underlings can suffer, and in time of war 
jistakes are so numerous it takes a legion 
'f men with ‘authority’? whose official 
eads can fall whenever a majority of the 
oard decides. ; 

I shall illustrate by two recent cases 
arts of the secret history of the German 
nd Austrian nations. 


_ The Kaiser’s Cat’s-Paw 


“When Major Gottlieb von Jagow re- 
igned as Secretary of State for Foreign 
fairs he was succeeded by Dr. Alfred 
ammermann, who as Undersecretary of 
tate had been a popular and influential 
ficial. Zimmermann had many friends 
iside government circles and in foreign 
apitals. He was regarded as a liberal 
satesman, a man who opposed the ruthless 
ibmarine war and an official who had a 
‘ood ‘knowledge , of foreign politics, but 
then he- became the head of the Foreign 
'ffice his whole attitude changed. The 
ew position affected his judgment and 
rejudiced him against many of those with 
‘hom he had been friendly. 

Many men attributed this change to 
iImmermann himself. They thought he 
id not possess the qualities which make a 
2cretary of state, because upon assuming 
ffice he lost his bearing. When, in Jan- 
ary, 1917, he sent the notorious instruc- 
ons to the German Minister in Mexico 
‘ity which proposed an alliance between 
exico, Germany and Japan the whole 
orld came to the conclusion that Zimmer- 
lann was mad. 


Herr Zimmermann did not write these 
‘structions to the German Minister in 
lexico City. They were sent to him from 
ie office of the Imperial Chancellor and he 
‘as ordered to dispatch them, after affixing 
‘iS Signature, to Herr von Eckhardt, in 
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Mexico City. Herr Zimmermann in this 
affair acted only as an agent. These in- 
structions were prepared by Chancellor von 
Bethmann-Hollweg upon written instruc- 
tions from the Great General Staff after the 
board of directors had decided upon such 
an alliance. Both Von Bethmann-Hollweg 
and Zimmermann were mere clerks who did 
what the big five commanded, but because 
Doctor Zimmermann, the only “vonless”’ 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
signed the letter the full responsibility and 
blame were placed upon him. 

Secretary Zimmermann was not such a 
fool that he wanted to remain in office after 
the United States Government had pub- 
lished the text of his letter, and he tendered 
his resignation personally to the Kaiser. 
The Emperor received him at Great Head- 
quarters. Herr Zimmermann explained 
that he believed his usefulness as a minister 
of state was destroyed. He asked for per- 
mission to resign and retire to his small 
estate at Wannsee, the popular summer 
resort of Berlin. His Majesty, knowing 


that the secretary had simply done his | 


duty as a German official subject to orders, 
at first declined, and then agreed. 


Differences With Austria 


This ‘‘Zimmermann note”? was a bomb 
dropped from hostile skies among many 
members of the Reichstag. Several depu- 
ties who were bitterly opposed to the 
Japanese-Mexican talk of the Conserva- 
tives and Pan-Germans desired to intro- 
duce a resolution in the parliament and 
disavow this act of the Secretary of State, 
but Herr Zimmermann, again appearing as 
an agent of the board, informed the secret 
session of the Reichstag that if such a 
resolution were passed the outside world 
would interpret it as a weakness within 
Germany. 

“At this time,”’ said Herr Zimmermann, 
in effect, “‘now that the United States has 
broken diplomatic relations it is ‘necessary’ 
for Germany to maintain a united front 
within.” 

The Reichstag, knowing that Zimmer- 
mann was speaking for the board, acqui- 
esced, and another lawless proposal which 
the Kaiser and the board of directors origi- 
nated was fastened upon Germany and the 
German people. 

This incident shows not only how the 
five directors dictate to ministers of state, 
but it sheds a penetrating light upon the 
indirect control of the Reichstag and dis- 
closes who is responsible for Germany’s 
foreign policies. The board sent the 
German-Mexican-Japanese alliance to the 
Chancellor; he sent it.to Zimmermann; 
and when the Reichstag wanted to pro- 
test, Zimmermann ‘warned the members 
that they must maintain a “united front,” 
and the Reichstag obeyed. 

After this affair had been forgotten in 
Germany the Kaiser permitted Zimmer- 
mann to leave. Germany, however, never 
disavowed this policy, and it would be safe 
for the American people to conclude that 
Herr von Eckhardt, being a true Prussian 
diplomat and knowing that this order 
came from the board, is and has been work- 
ing in Mexico City to bring about the pro- 
posed alliance. As a servant of the Kaiser 
that is his duty. 

During January and February there was 
a four-cornered debate between Imperial 
Chancellor Count Hertling, the Vienna 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count Czernin, 
Prime Minister Lloyd George and Presi- 
dent Wilson about peace terms. In the 
first statements by the enemy ministers 
there was a wide difference between the 
utterances of Count Czernin and his Berlin 
colleague. The President seized this oppor- 
tunity to show the world that Czernin and 
Hertling were not united. 

Immediately there was a reaction within 
Germany. The board, which had complete 
control of Count Hertling, had apparently 
lost its control of Ottokar Czernin. The 
facts are that Emperor Charles and Count 
Czernin had decided to state their own 
ideas about peace without awaiting orders 
from the German Great Headquarters. 
Austria had peace interests that differed 
from those of Germany. Austria wanted 
peace and the German Government did 
not. This difference was evident from the 
two speeches of the enemy leaders. 

As soon as President Wilson replied the 
board met at Army Headquarters. In this 
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The 
Elliott-Fisher 


News, not history, is what 
counts in business 


HEN you’ need information about your 

business you want it immediately and with 
the assurance that the figures are absolutely 
accurate and up-to-the-minute. 


Elliott-Fisher order-entry, billing, bookkeep- 
ing, statistical and utility purpose machines are 
made to help you do today’s work today. 


Elliott-Fisher The Bookkeeping Machine fur- 
nishes up-to-the-minute accounting records with 
proven balances; neat, accurate reports when- 
ever needed, without lost motion. 


This modern mechanical accountant, does al- 
most everything but think. It keeps permanent 
track of all the month’s work. It produces more 
and better work in less time than old methods. 
It makes it possible to complete each day’s work 
with all entries balanced. It takes the curse off 
the Trial Balance. It supplies promptly the 
totals and accurate figures for executives. 


Your office force will like Elliott-Fisher 
machines because they make toil easier, keep 
the mistakes out and the work up-to-date. 
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51 Elliott Parkway, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Aristocrat 


of 
Shoes 


HERE is no mis- 

taking the fine, 
well-bred air of distinc- 
tion which surrounds Nettleton fine shoes for 
gentlemen. 


They represent the supreme triumph of shoe- 
craft—that rare meeting of expert workmanship 
and materials of surpassing excellence. 


are distinguished by their modern styles, their unmistak- 
able comfort, their special capacity to resist wear— 
qualities in which cost per pair is lost and the satisfaction 
of a genuinely reasonable yearly shoe expense is realized. 


The Nettleton dealer in your city can show you 
Nettleton Shoes in a variety of lasts and leathers at prices 
‘from $10 the pair up. 


The shoe shown above is our Nottingham tan blucher. 
The Oxford is our Composite, number (020. 


U. S. Army Officers have set the seal of their ap- 
proval on Nettleton Military Footwear Extraordinary. 


A. E. NETTLETON CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Largest Manufacturers in America of Men’s Fine Shoes Exclusively. 
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case, as in most others, three members con- 
stituted a quorum—the Kaiser, Von Hin- 
denburg and Ludendorff. They had reached 
a decision and were about to send instruc- 
tions to Berlin to Count Hertling when the 
young ruler of the Dual Monarchy an- 
nounced that he wished to visit the Kaiser. 
Emperor Charles came to Germany with 
his staff and consulted with the three di- 
rectors. He protested against Germany’s 
methods and demanded that the German 
Government make some concessions so 
that it might be possible for peace to be 
concluded. 

Within a few days the Emperor was in 
Vienna. Until this time everyone had ex- 
pected Count Czernin to make a reply at 
the same time Count Hertling spoke, but 
Czernin was strangely silent. It was an- 
nounced in Vienna that the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs would not reply until Presi- 
dent Wilson had answered Count Hertling. 

The result of the visit of Emperor Charles 
was this: Count Hertling accepted the 
four fundamental terms of peace suggested 
by President Wilson to satisfy Austria and 
camouflage the real work of the board in 
Russia and Flanders. And Count Czernin 
was kept in Bukharest so he would not 


| have an opportunity to interfere with the 


plans of the board. 

Being an appointee of the five directors 
of Germany and being responsible only to 
these men, Count Hertling, every time he 
speaks, acts only as the spokesman of the 
board of directors of militarism. He does 
not voice the sentiments of the Reichstag 
or the people. He cannot state his own 
opinions. The only freedom the Imperial 
Chancellor has in a public address is the 
choice of words. All ideas and proposals are 
prepared beforehand by the directors. The 
Chancellor is the orator for this ‘German 
Government.” 

At each crisis within Germany and 
Austria-Hungary the opinion of the board 
prevails. As for Bulgaria and Turkey, 
Field Marshal von Mackensen has these 
countries and the occupied territory of the 
Balkans so well under his control that what- 
ever the board demands, as a result of 
his recommendation, Von Mackensen exe- 
cutes. Thus these five men control the 
policies of Germany and all her allies. In 
their hands rests the fate of Central Europe 
and all the conquered territory of France, 
Belgium, Serbia, Montenegro, Albania, 
Rumania and Russia. 


The Salted Snail 


In recent articles for THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post I have emphasized the oppo- 
sition within Germany to the work of this 
board. To-day, as a result of the complete 
collapse of Russia, the pendulum has swung 
from one extreme to another. Since the 
recent strikes, or.street parliaments, the 
directors have been centering their diplo- 
macy upon the internal political situation 
of Germany. Every democratic tendency 
has been put down with a spiked heel. In 
the face of military victories in the east, 
ending in a separate peace with individual 
Russian states, the democratic forces 
within Germany shrank as snails do when 
salt touches them. 

“Tf there is a liberal movement in Ger- 
many, or even a struggle toward democ- 
racy, why don’t those people do something 
to free themselves?’’ Americans and for- 
eigners alike, impatient with the progress 
of the war within Germany, ask this ques- 
tion and then are irritated because no 
satisfactory answer can be given—by the 
Germans. 

In reply I would ask this question: 
“‘Have these critics ever seen a snail try to 
survive when someone is dropping salt on 
its back? If not, go to Indiana and drop 
salt on the backs of some of the snails they 
have in that state, and watch the result.” 

This illustration is not fascinating, but 
it is perfect in this case. The struggle for 
democracy within Germany has _ been 
progressing at snail pace because the om- 
nipotent five have always been on hand to 
drop salt in the form of military victories 
and booty upon the back of these liberal 
forces every time they begin to make 
progress. 

Take the great crisis that existed in 
Germany during January and February of 
this year. Before peace was signed with 
the so-called ‘‘representatives” of the 
Ukraine, Rumania, the Baltie Provinces 
and the anarchists of Petrograd the people 
of Germany were almost in arms over the 
arrogance and power of the directors. 
Nearly six hundred thousand workers went 
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on a strike in favor of a democratic peace, | 
Germany was on the verge of a revolution, | 
It appeared as if the Military Party had 
failed in Russia because it was too auto- 
cratic. i 

The five dictators saw the storm ap-| 
proaching. They realized that even if the 
strikers were forced back into the factories 
the board would have to make good against | 
Russia or fall. And, as in previous crises, 
the leaders made good. They forced the! 
eastern nations to capitulate. Then they 
promised the German people food and) 
issued statements to show that peace with | 
Russia would nullify the Allied blockade 
and give Germany the war materials and — 
supplies needed for a successful prosecu- 
tion of the war in the west. 

On March seventh the Wolff Telegraph | 
Bureau sent the following notice to the 
press: S| 
“The total amount of booty taken by 
the Central Powers since December 1, 1917, | 
follows: Prisoners, 120,433; guns, 3633; 
machine guns, 7103; trench weapons, 86; 
rifles, 128,000; many thousand ordinary 
wagons; several million rounds of artillery | 
ammunition; numberless tanks; armored 
hospital ships, 47; aéroplanes, 22; locomo- 
tives, 800; freight cars, many of them 
filled with supplies, 8000.’ ‘ 


The Jewelry of Militarism 


In explanation the semiofficial news 
agency said: S| 
“These tremendous numbers are still 
more important when one realizes that 
3633 guns is by far more than all the Ger- | 
man armies possessed at the beginning of 
the war, while the 7103 machine guns is 
four times more than there were in Ger- 
many in 1914. When one includes the 
thousands of cannon and machine guns 
captured in Italy during the offensive one 
can measure the enormous increase in the | 
military strength of the Central Powers 
during their recent victories.” 
When the Russian seaport of Reval was 
taken the Frankfurter Zeitung published 
the following telegram from Berlin: F 
“In regard to the booty captured in 
Reval, as far as this relates to naval sup- 
plies, we learn that eight old submarines, 
three freight ships, a large number of small 
boats, ice breakers, sailing boats, schoon- 
ers, submarine-defense nets and mutch 
more naval war material fell into our hands. 
“What became of the Russian fleet 
which was formerly in Reval is unknown. 
All we know is that the cruiser Murik, | 
while en route in the Baltic toward Helsing- 
fors, was frozen in the ice. It is probable 
that the rest of the cruiser fleet is frozen 
somewhere in the Baltic Sea.” 
These two statements indicate to a cer- 
tain extent the amount of war and naval | 
materials that Germany seized in Russia. | 
They are the more important when one 
realizes that by the fifteenth of March the | 
loouing had not been organized on a large 
scale. 
On the eighth of March this official an- 
nouncement was made to the hungry Vien- 
nese: . | 
“The Government of the Ukraine has 
promised to deliver to the Central Powers 
by April fifteenth 30,000 carloads of grain, | 
12,000 carloads of sugar, 2000 carloads of 
frozen meat and 1000 carloads of preserved 
fruits.” > | 
This is the kind of booty the German 
war lords dangled before the eyes of the | 
war-wearied people. Booty, being the jew- | 
elry of militarism, has impressed the public 
ever since the beginning of the war. 
I shall cite another example of the prop- | 
aganda which the board uses to influence 
the people. I find in the Berliner Tage- 
blatt, for instance, the following article: 


Wuat Russia Lost! 


The states of Kieff, Volhynia, Podolia, 
Kherson, Pultowa, Tchernigoff, Yekateri- 
noslaff and Kharkoff, which in 1913 cov- 
ered 460,000 square kilometers with thirty 
million inhabitants; the states of Cholm, 
Grodno and Minsk; the kingdom of Po- 
land with 130,000 square kilometers and — 
thirteen million inhabitants; the govern- 
ments of Kovno and Vilna with four mil- 
lion inhabitants; and Finland with ‘more 
than three million people. ae 

Altogether Russia lost territory twice as. 
large as the present German Empire, I- 
habited by more than fifty million people. 

This campaign to impress the Germat 
people is being waged constantly and ™ 

(Concluded on Page 85) q 
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an Efficiency Engineer discovered Ricoro,’’ said the manufac- 


turer. ‘* He had just demonstrated how I could increase our output 
and decrease our operating expense when I offered him one of my 


‘customers’ cigars. 


S Try one of mine instead,’ he laughed, ‘Maybe I can also increase 
your smoking enjoyment at less expense.’ 


“T bit off the end, lighted up and puffed it. ‘Well,’ I said, ‘ What’s 
the answer? This is as good as the cigar 1 smoke, and probably 


costs as much.’ 


—***That’s Aalf the answer,’ he replied. ‘It’s as good as your cigar— 
but it costs only 8c. It’s a Ricoro, the Corona size — imported 


duty free from Porto Rico.’ 


“no an Efficiency Engineer you are sure some cigar expert,’ | 
. remarked.”’ 


Sooner or later youll discover— 
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| Because you can afford 15c or 25c cigars is no reason for smoking 
 themifa 7c or 8c Ricoro will prove as enjoyable. A trial is the only 
test that tells. Discover Ricoro to-day. You'll find out why we 
call it the ‘‘ self-made” cigar and why millions of Ricoros were sold 
the first year they were on the market. 


War Saving 
Stamps sold in 
_all United 

_ Cigar Stores 


same in all. . 


Ricoro is made in a dozen sizes and shapes, from 6c to 
2-for-25c—simply the question of size. The quality is the 


Imported 
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from Porto Rico 


Corona Size—8c 
Box of 50—$4.00 


Pacifico Size 
7c 
Box of 50—$3.50 


Sold only in United Cigar Stores.—‘‘ Thank You.”’ 


i UNITED CIGAR STORES COMPANY 


; Over 1200 Stores Operated in over 500 Cities. General Offices, New York 


Cabinet Size 
10c 
Box of 50— $5.00 


Panetela Size 
ite 
Box of 50—$3.50 


Saratoga Size 
7c 
Box of 50—$3.50 


Invincible Size 
3 for 25c 
Box of 50—$4.00 
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Kitchen War Work 


Have you enlisted? Is your kitchen equipment ready? Your country’s call to the colors for the 
preserving, canning and evaporating of all surplus fruits and vegetables has begun. You must 
heed and obey for it is the most vital summer work of the American woman. Look over your 
kitchen thoroughly so that you may have everything ready to work quickly and easily. 

Call at your dealer's today and let him demonstrate to you the necessity of a Florence Automatic 
Oil Cook Stove and a Florence Portable Oven for your work. 


Our new edition of the Household Helper contains full instructions on the best methods of 
canning and evaporating. It was written by Mrs. Dora Smith Avery, the director of the Home 
Canning and Evaporating Club of Harvard, Mass. 
Central Oil & Gas Stove Company, 318 School Street, Gardner, Mass. 
Makers of Florence Oil Cooking Stoves, Florence Tank Water Heaters, Florence 
Portable Baking Ovens, Florence Oil Heaters, Gas Hot Plates and Gas Heaters. 
Made and sold in Canada by McClary’s, London, Ontario 
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The GREATEST MOTHER in the WORLD 


Stretching forth her hands to all in need—to Jew or Gentile, black or white, knowing 
no favorite, yet favoring all. 


Seeing all things with a mother’s sixth sense that’s blind to jealousy and meanness ; help- 


ing the little home that’s crushed beneath an iron hand by showing mercy in a healthy, 


human way; rebuilding it, in fact, with stone on stone and bringing warmth to hearts 
and hearths too long neglected. 


; ; A With an: inten y 
Reaching out her hands acréss the sea to No Man's Land; to heal and comfort thousands tue flame ores, 
who must fight and bleed in crawling holes and water-soaked entrenchments where cold sndde tha cocking 


under the cooking. 


and wet bite deeper, so they write, than Boche steel or lead. 
She’s warming thousands, feeding thousands, healing thousands from 


her store; the Greatest Mother in the World — the RED CROSS. 
Contributed through Division of Advertising Every Dollar of a Red Cross War Fund goes to War Relief 
United States Gov't. Comm. on Public Information 
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every newspaper. The board knows how to 
advertise its successes. Is it surprising that 
under these circumstances the German Lib- 
eral Party makes such slow progress? In 
view of the victories that the omnipotent 
five have had in Italy and Russia they are 
like gamblers who have won four-fifths of 
the booty of war and want the other fifth. 
The German Government does not want 
peace. It clamors for more war. 

It is not mere lust of war and greed for 
victories that cause the German Govern- 
‘ment to continue the war, but the fact that 
the big five fear the after-the-war effects of 
the great moral cause that holds the Allies 
together. The great unconquered enemy of 
Germany is the world-wide demand for a 
dJemocratic peace and a league of free na- 
tions. Democracy threatens not only the 
osition of the directors within the Central 
Powers, the Balkans and Russia but it 
chreatens the after-the-war commerce and 
iplomacy of this military board. And it is 
against any and all democratic tendencies 
within Germany and without that the 
jerman Government is mobilized to-day. 
[he omnipotent five are preparing to de- 
eat the crusade for democracy. With the 
sual ingenuity of the devil the enemy is 
\ix months ahead of the war and preparing 
or the crisis which is expected to follow the 
lose of this year’s great offensives. 

_ In December, 1917, it was generally be- 
ieved in Europe that the crisis of the war 
as. passed when the Paris conferences 
ited the military, naval and war business 
fairs of the Allies. It was obvious that 
he triumph of the German War Party was 
aused by the lack of unity among Euro- 
ean Allies. Militarily each nation worked 
or itself and helped the others only when it 
vas absolutely necessary. Then the Italian 
‘ront crumbled, Russia went to pieces and 
he advance that the British made against 
Jambrai was rolled back. 

Finally, when the American mission ar- 
‘ived in Paris and the Allied military lead- 
rs re brought together, it was realized 
Ihat unless there were complete unity and 
‘armony in future military movements in 
‘ance’ and Italy, Germany would come 
jery near to winning the war. So at this 
ime the military, naval and commercial 
lans of all Allies were united. At this con- 

rence, however, the questions of peace, 
iplomacy and politics were left unsolved. 


| ‘The Hardest Blow of 1917 


This Paris conference was the hardest 
low struck by the Allies during 1917. The 
memy recognized this and began imme- 
jate preparations for the western offensive. 
‘hough German leaders overlooked no 
1ove on the military chessboard which 
tight give them an advantage, they real- 
ed that the Allied Fronts in Italy and 
trance could not be broken unless the 
\orale. within at least one Allied country 
pore be crushed. 

There.are many indications that though 
1e enemy expects another military victory 
h either. France or Italy this year the 
da ddoes not count so much upon this 
Tensive’s ending the war as upon the indi- 
vet influence of these military operations 
oon; the political situation in Entente 
cuntries. In the past the German Gov- 
“nment has been successful by eliminating 
‘dividual Entente nations after gigantic 

ttles. The fundamental principle of 
erman politics and strategy has been to 

‘event Allied unity. For three years the 
lemy succeeded with its strategy. Now it 
planning to. win with its diplomacy and 
lities and prevent the political and peace 
lity of the Allies and the United States. 

To-day the German Government, this 
nister board of directors of this powerfully 
‘ganized military trust, is working through 
ount Hertling publicly, and others pri- 
itely, to cause dissension in England, 
‘ance, Italy or Belgium, with the hope 
vat poe may be made with one or more 
these nations after this offensive. 
hrough thousands of underground chan- 
‘ls in Europe and the United States 
ermany is laboring to prevent Allied 
litical unity. The Imperial Chancellor 
‘s already appealed publicly to British 
id Belgian leaders. Others have been 
ying to intimidate France and Italy. The 
‘emy apparently realizes or believes that 
© best way to make America’s moral in- 
lence powerless in Europe is to prevent 
¢ Allies and the United States from join- 
& together on peace terms. 

he: power of the German War Party, 
s triumph in Germany and throughout a 
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great part of Europe, cannot be questioned 
and will either become supreme throughout 
the world or will begin to collapse when the 
next crisis comes, probably this fall. Mili- 
tary unity alone is not sufficient to prevent 
a German victory. Political unity is im- 
perative. 

Germany is still continuing her policy 
of trying to eliminate her enemies one 
at a time. She is trying to get individual 
Entente nations to talk peace terms. She is 
intriguing in neutral European countries 
with the object of enticing some belliger- 
ent into confidential peace discussions. In 
reality Germany is looking for a traitor, 
and the bigger the traitor the bigger the 
price she will pay. 

Naturally the United States and the 
Allies have not a thought, and are not in the 
least concerned over Germany’s bid for 
treason. The present governments and the 
people of all Allied nations are loyal to 
each other and are determined to “‘see it 
through.” But the supreme trial will come 
when this year’s battles end. 

The great cause which should unite the 
Allies is a democratic peace. The founda- 
tion upon which the United States and the 
Allies will be able to make peace with a re- 
formed Germany is a democratic peace. 


The League of Slave States 


Since the United States has been in the 
war a discussion of peace terms has been 
avoided with the Allies. Publicly President 
Wilson, Premier Clemenceau and Prime 
Minister Lloyd George have discussed 
peace. From these statements it is evident 
that there is not complete unity. The fact 
that the United States and the Allies are 
not united in regard to peace is what en- 
courages the board of directors. This is the 
Allied weakness. This is the vulnerable 
point. This is the hole in the line of defense 
through which the German Government 
expects to force its way and dictate peace 
terms to the western world. 

Though it is always more difficult for 
free people to hold together than for two 
hundred million “‘vassals’”’ to be controlled 
by five men, still it is essential to a final 
victory against the German Government. 
These five men can make peace for most of 
Europe, Turkey and the Balkans because 
they have already created a league of 
Continental vassal nations. 

The enemy does not want to annex these 
countries. That is the old method. Ger- 
many has a newer one. She desires each na- 
tion to look after its own business, under 
orders from the German board of directors. 
The end is of course the same, though the 
method is different. Germany proposes to 
permit each nation to have its own govern- 
ment as long as the board can dominate the 
authorities as it dominates Count Her- 
tling, Emperor Charles of Austria, and the 
Reichstag. Careful always to protect its 
own interests first, the German Govern- 
ment nevertheless is aiding each one of 
these nations to carry out the orders of the 
board of directors. Propaganda in favor of 
these countries is being conducted already 
in all neutral lands. 

In reality this league is nothing more 
than an alliance of slave states, but that 
does not alter the facts that this organiza- 
tion exists to-day and that it is with this 
organization that the United States and the 
Allies are at war. Faced by this fact, what 
have the Allies, or America for that matter, 
done to combat it? It is true that our 
armies are fighting in France and Italy to 
defeat the armies of these five slave drivers, 
butis that enough to bring victory? Should 
not the United States and her allies be 


united now in a compact league of free 
nations? 

The remark of Benjamin Franklin, when 
the American Declaration of Independence 
was being signed, that if the members did 
not hang together they would all hang 
separately, may be applied to the war 
situation to-day. United now we can win. 
Germany’s strength lies in her unity, main- 
tained by force, by the might of her armies. 
The Allies’ weakness is that, though held 
together ina fight against a commonenemy, 
they are fighting for different peace terms. 

America’s task to-day should be to unite 
the Allies in a league of free nations be- 
cause that is essential to victory and be- 
cause of the effect of such an organization 
of free peoples upon the internal political 
affairs of the Central Powers. 

To-day the proposed league of free na- 
tions has not passed the discussion period, 
whereas Germany’s league of slave nations 
is a reality. 


erfect Point 


—and Why 


IKE its famous writing 
mate the Eversharp 
Pencil, the Tempoint Pen is a 
better writer, infinitely so, be- 
cause of its wonderful point. 


A special hammering proc- 
ess gives the pen a steel-like 
hardness and flexibility, so 
that it cannot become 
“sprung”? through constant 
use, nor weakened by harmful 
ink acids. 


Then, again, its unusually 
ample iridium tip is affixed by 
having the gold fused about 
it—not annealed—which adds 
still further to the splendid 
writing and lasting quality. 


Ink flows at first touch of 
pen to paper and is auto- 
matically controlled by the 
famous Wahl Comb Feed— 
just enough ink, no more, no 
less, whether you write fast, 
slow, steadily, intermittently, 
lightly or heavily. No wait- 
ing for pen to get into action. 
No forced stops. And no blots. 


The Tempoint Pen cannot 
leak or sweat in the pocket, 
due to the air-tight chamber 


about the pen, and which also 
keeps the point moist for in- 
stant writing. 


You never knew such ink- 
writing comfort. No matter 
what other pen you may now 
be using, try the Tempoint 
and see the surprisingly vast 
difference. Made and guar- 
anteed by a two-and-a-half- 
million-dollar concern. 


The Tempoint Pen is made 
in both Self Filling and Screw 
Joint styles, for pocket, chain 
or handbag. Prices, $2.50 
and up. 


Sold by better dealers every- 
where. Ifnot obtainable near- 
by write today for illustrated 
literature to aid in selection. 


THE WAHL COMPANY 
1800 Roscoe Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Astor Trust Bldg., 5th Ave. and 42nd St. 
New York 
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This is the symbol of perfect writing 
—the mark of the world’s two great- 
est writing aids, the Eversharp Pen- 
cil and its perfect ink-writing mate, 
the Tempoint Pen. 


The Perfect Pointed Pen 


(Heretofore known as the Boston Safety Pen) 


. Write today for catalog and interesting dealer 


Dealers: proposition on these two splendid sellers. 
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This dollar khaki kit is an. achievement. 
It’s Uncle Sam's favorite razor and yours, 
too. Give it the ‘“‘once over.” 


Compact, 
waterproofed case— 10-year guaranteed 
frame and those marvelous Radio Blades. 


Gives the joy shave to millions. 
"- 4Ever-Ready’ Radio Blades 6 for 30c 


Buy the ‘Ever-Ready’ Over Here—it’s. the razor with the 
Ae ek hy guaranteed ‘Ever-Ready’ 
“blade supply in France and 

England. 


~ Sold by dealers everywhere 


AMERIGAN SAFETY ~ 
RAZOR CO., Inc. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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| Complete 


‘Ever-Ready’ 
Outfitin 
Standard Case . 


| $1.00 
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SCRAP IRON ) 


(Continued from Page 12) 


arms about Henry’s heaving shoulders and 
tried to comfort him. 

“Don’t take it so hard, old kid,” whis- 
pered Tony. “It’s tough—it’s awful 
tough, I know, but the best of ’em get it 
some day. It’s part of the game. I’ll make 
another match with this fellow ——” 

Henry shook his head. 

“No,” he mumbled; ‘‘no more matches. 
I’m through. I been knocked out; licked 
first, and then knocked out. I can’t beat 
that guy. This is my finish—good-by, ole 
Iron Man!” 

“Don’t talk like that,’’ begged Tony. 
“You didn’t train much, but the next 
time ae 

Once more the broken gladiator shook 
his head. 

“There won’t be no next time. You 
don’t understand, Tony. I been stopped, 
put out. They won’t call me the Iron Man 
no more. It’s me for the junk shop, like he 
said before the fight.” 

“He said it after the fight, too, Henry. 
It was when I got you back to the corner. 
He came over to shake hands, but you— 
you didn’t know it. And he stood there and 
laughed. ‘There’s your brother!’ he says— 
loud, so the newspaper men could hear. 
‘Put him in a sack and lug him back to the 
junk shop. Scrap iron is worth a few cents 
a pound, anyway!’ That’s what he said, 
Henry. You ain’t going to let him get away 
with stuff like that, are you?”’ 

‘““How can I stop him?” wailed Henry. 
“‘He told theftruth, at that. I feel all busted 
up in little pieces. Scrap iron, that’s what I 
am now—scrap iron!” 


Iv 


ERY few modern gladiators retire to 

private life without first receiving the 
silent hint of empty chairs in the reserved- 
seat section. They pull off their gloves only 
when assured that the public will no longer 
pay to watch the last flickering of the flame 
of youth. 

Henry Mustolini exchanged one distinc- 
tion for another; he quit the ring while 
still a drawing card. There were other 
matches in prospect; the first knockout 
registered against him had revived interest 
in his remarkable career; and there was a 
general demand for a second meeting with 
O’Day. It came from the ring patrons who 
had missed the first encounter and there- 
fore felt themselves defrauded. 

“Nothing doing,” said the pieces of the 
Iron Man. 

Tony argued and expostulated, but could 
make no headway against the stubbornness 
that was one of Henry’s characteristics. 

““They’ll say you’re a quitter.” 

**Let 7emi 

““They’ll say you’re afraid of O’Day.” 

“Well, that’s all right.”’ 

Tony thought that it was all wrong, but 
in time he accepted the situation with as 
much grace as he could muster, and made a 
round of the newspaper offices bearing the 
news that the Iron Man had fought his last 
fight. 

“You see,” he explained, “we always 
figured to quit when somcsody came along 
and stopped us. We don’t have to fight if 
we don’t want to; we got ours and we’re 
going to hang onto it. Our record is good 
enough to quit on—one hundred and forty- 
seven fights, and only one knockdown. 
Where can you beat that?” 

In the meantime the red-headed thunder- 
bolt who scrap-heaped the Iron Man reaped 
the reward of the victor and had the Rialto 
all to himself. O’Day purchased a ready- 
made suit of an eye-aching plaid, some 
startling neckwear, a cheap cameo ring, a 
cane with a handle of imitation ivory, fash- 
ioned to represent the head of an alligator, 
and patent-leather shoes with uppers of 
mustard-colored cloth. After winning two 
more battles in whirlwind style he took 
himself out of town in search of further 
conquests. 

After O’Day’s departure it was thought 
that Henry would emerge from his retreat 
and adorn the cigar stands and pool-parlor 
entrances as of yore; but this was an error. 
Literally, as well as figuratively, the Iron 
Man had gone back to the junk shop, and 
there buried himself among the bottles 
and the sacks. No amount of coaxing could 
make him show himself on the street; he 
would not even attend the weekly boxing 
contests. 

“Tf I went,” said he to Tony, ‘‘they’d 
call me ‘Serap Iron.’ Yeh, him and the 


newspapers hung that name on me—hung 
it on so itll stick. I’ll never get rid of it 
I guess I’ll help the old man wit’ the busi 
ness. It’s all I’m good for now.” 

A fair amount of pride is a blessing, anc 
too much of it is a curse, but the man wh 
suddenly finds himself stripped of the las’ 
shred of self-respect is indeed to be pitied 
In his simple, elemental fashion Henry hac 
taken great pride in the title of Iron Man 
losing it he felt that he had lost everythin; 
that made life worth living. | 

Tony, watching his brother closely, be 
came alarmed. He knew the mental col 
lapse that often follows years of solic 
punching about the head, and he tried hare 
to rouse Henry from his lethargy. Ton; 
found him one day sitting among thi 
empty bottles and spelling out the pres, 
notices of his past. 

“You got to quit this, Henry,” said he 
“It ain’t doing you any good. You're let 
ting yourself get all out of shape.” 

“What do I want to stay in shape for?’ 
asked Henry dully. 

‘““So’s to be healthy, for one thing. Com) 
out to the barn and put the gloves on wit] 
me. It’ll stir you up.” 

Henry protested, but Tony finally gaine 
his point, and from that time on th 
brothers boxed daily, though nothing wa 
ever said about a return to the ring. Whe) 
properly stung Henry would lower his hea: 
and show flashes of his old form. He se] 
dom.mentioned O’Day by name, but th 
redhead was often in his thoughts. 

“If somebody would only lick that guy,’ 
he would say, apropos of nothing, “I’d ta 
better about it. But he’s winning righ 
along. They’re touting him to be champio 
some day. It was in the paper.” ql 

“Tf he gets to be champion,” suggeste 
Tony, ‘“‘so much the better for you. W 
can say it took a champion to stop you. 

“But I want him licked!” cried Henry — 
“Licked! It’s about the only thing I d 
want!” 

“Well,” said Tony, “he’ll get it one ¢ 
these days. They all do.” . 

“And that’s the truth,’ said Henr 
mournfully, and would have continued th 
conversation along those lines, but Ton! 
wisely changed the subject. 


Six months later O’ Day returned to tow! 
wearing two diamonds of the sort that look 
best by electric light, and the haught| 
manner of a conquering hero. He brougl 
with him a brisk, weasel-faced little ma — 
who answered to the name of Spider Fole 
and who lost no time in informing the new — 
paper men that he was O’Day’s managi 
and would soon make the redhead a world 
champion. He also stated that O’Day wi 
ready to box any lightweight at any tin — 
and under any conditions, but the re — 
truth he told to Michael Callahan, the loc) 
promoter of glove contests. 

“No,” said the Spider, “we ain’t hei 
hunting a real fight. Of course, if we ca — 
pick up something soft that’s different. [| 
let my boy go on and spar an exhibition ( — 
kick over a set-up, but nothing toughi — 
than that. He’s as good as matched wil 
Young Daly now, and if we lick Daly tl 
old champ will have to take notice of u — 
So we ain’t taking chances. If your foll 
here want to see O’Day, show us mone — 
enough, find something soft and we'll ta — 
business. Your Iron Man is barred.” ) 

“Our Iron Man has quit,” said Callaha — 
“T’m hearing that he’s gone just a little hb — 
daffy.”’ ; 

“Q’Day thought he might want a retul| — 
match,” said Foley, “and he barred himb ~ 
cause we don’t want to have to train foran) — 
body until we take on Young Daly. . . 
Well, who can you get for us? And it be — 
ter be ten rounds. O’Day ain’t enough of — 
boxer to show up well in less.” a 

Callahan inquired among the local por ~ 
and-beaners, but found them lacking ine) ~ 
thusiasm. The wrecker of the Iron Mé — 
was greatly respected, and none of the loc ~ 
lightweights wanted his game. With 0! 
accord they began to make excuses. Soa — 
Brodie mentioned a wounded thumb al — 
blamed a medicine ball. Waterbury Holm — 
thought the short end of the purse was tl — 
short. Dangerous Doyle needed a month : 

9 


{ 


~ 


which to train. Callahan had nearly aba — 
doned hope, when a human sacrifice ( 
into his office. ia 
“Hello, Tony,’ said the promote — 
“‘Haven’t seen much of you lately, but 
(Continued on Page 89) ‘a 
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deadquarters. Get your boy 


membership certificate 


There 
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Clement Bournique earns 


famous Winchester trophy 


| Read all about how your 
| boy can enter this contest 


WNLEMENT BOURNIQUE, age 


y est contestant to earn the Win- 
chester Sharpshooter Medal in 1917. 
“Many an older member would be glad 
to hold his record of 344 out of a pos- 
sible 375 on the official targets of the 
Winchester Junior Rifle Corps. 


- Any boy or girl not over 18 is eligible 
to join the Winchester Junior Rifle 
wear an official membership but- 
con and compete for the famous Marks- 
man and Sharpshooter Medals. 


The Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 
isan honorary organization to encourage 
marksmanship among boys and girls of 
America. Its membership is made up 
of expert boy and girl rifle shots from 
ul over the country. There 
we no military obligations 
or dues. 


i 10, of Milwaukee, was the young- 


if 


ae 


| Get your boy to join 


Remember that it is just as 
‘mportant for a boy to know 
aow to handle a rifle safely as 
tis to know how to swim. 
| is a Winchester 
Junior Rifle Corps head- 
quarters in your town. 
Your hardware or sporting 
roods dealer is probably 


Omer Ab 


0 register his name for a 


which entitles him to a 
nembership button and to compete for 
he famous Winchester Marksman and 
Sharpshooter Medals. 


How the prize contest works 


After the boy has selected the style of Winchester 
22 caliber rifle that suits his taste and pocketbook— 


_ he dealer has all prices of rifles—he asks fora supply 


S50 Feet-—OFFICIAL TARGET—S0 Feet 
WINCHESTER Junior Rifle Corps Medal Contest 


Fame 0 cones (Lee CuAnig 
ees rent airS 
i eee pis cao 


NCES IEe eg’. ARMS CO. 


One of Clement Bournique’s Sharp- 
shooter scores 


MODEL 06. Take-down Repeating .22 caliber rifle, 20-inch round barrel. 
sizes of ammunition. 


MODEL 03. Automatic hammerless take-down rifle. 
.22 Automatic cartridge. 


WIN CHESTEL 


of official Winchester Rifle Corps targets or sample 
for pattern from which to make his own. If the 
dealer has none in stock, the boy may write us direct. 


But the boy is not yet ready to try for the Win- 
chester trophies. Before even getting his cartridges, 
he is required on his honor to learn by heart the 
rules of gun safety printed in the handbook of the 
Winchester Junior Rifle Corps. Your dealer has 
copies of this book. 


Right here is where the father comes in. The 
father who undertakes to teach and explain the 
rules of gun safety to his son, at once establishes a 
new bond between himself and the boy. It may 
seem a little thing to the father, but the boy clings 
to and remembers those early lessons in the manly 
sport of rifle shooting. The understanding and 
close fellowship leave vivid impressions with the 
boy, never to be forgotten in after years. 


When the boy has learned how to handle his rifle 
safely, has learned how to stand and how to draw 
a bead on the mark, then it is time to buy cartridges 
and start practicing. 

Select a place where he can 
shoot in absolute safety, then with 
you or a friend acting as a witness, 
let the boy shoot his first string of 
five rounds. “Take down the target 
and put up another. Let him shoot 
five shots into the second. He may 
shoot as many targets as he likes, 
always being sure to shoot no more 
than five shots into each target. 
Missing the target entirely counts 
one shot just the same. Shots 
which strike at- the edge of any 
circle count as being in the highest 
scoring circle. 

When the boy has made 10 
targets each scoring 19 out of a 
possible 25 points, have him sign 
his full name while you, or who- 
ever is witnessing, sign as witness. 
The boy then takes them to his 
dealer who will forward them to the Winchester Junior 
Rifle Corps National Headquarters. 


A Winchester Marksman Medal will be sent to 
the dealer who will deliver the medal to the boy 
himself. He will also receive from National Head- 
quarters a diploma signed by the President of the 
Winchester Junior Rifle Corps, certifying to his 
having earned the title of Marksman. 


22 


MODEL 90. 
octagon barrel. 


Shoots three 
The most popular .22 caliber repeater ever placed on the market 


Handles only its own 
Shoots ten shots as fast as the trigger can be pulled 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 


Take-down Repeating .22 caliber rifle, 
The standard target gallery rifle for 25 years 


Take-down .22 caliber single shot rifle. A low 
priced, light weight gun made in two sizes 
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with his .22 caliber Winchester 


| Clement Bournique, age 10, of Milwaukee, 


He is now ready to try for the Sharpshooter 
Medal. This title and medal are not so easily 
earned. He is required to make 15 targets, each 
securing 24 out of a possible 25. 


The rifle to use 


Remember that the rifle and ammunition must 
be .22 caliber Winchester. Remember, too, that 
it does not make any difference in the shooting 
whether you get a low priced single shot rifle or 
a fine repeater. The accuracy of the Winchester 
is in the barrel. The same quality of style and 
the same care in boring go into all. 


Get the boy started today. Get him to go to 
the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps headquarters 
in his town and register as a member. If he 
cannot get all particulars there, write direct to 


Winchester Junior Rifle Corps, National 
Headquarters, 275 Winchester Ave., New 
Haven, Conn., Division 311. 


24-inch 
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Factory-Buildings 


In Austinstock, allessential materials— 
fabricated steel, steel sash, roofing, lum- 
ber, etc.—are held, subject to prior sale, 
ready for immediate shipment. 

The illustration above is an example of 
Austin Speed. 

Fabricated steel, steel sash, etc., are 
on the job long before needed. No time 
is lost between steps. Plans have been 
completely standardized long ago, and 
workmen are so familiar with every de- 
tail that speed with substantial con- 
struction is possible. 

Austin organization and standardiza- 
tion make possible such a proposal as 
this: “In 60 working-days from date 
of your order The Austin Company will 
deliver on a penalty-and-bonus contract 
a factory-building like that here illus- 
trated—a complete building, broom- 


OD 


16112 Euclid Avenue, Eddy 4500 
- 217 Broadway, Barclay 8886 
1026 Bulletin Building, Spruce 1291 
1313 H Street N. W., Franklin 6420 
1430 Penobscot Building, Cherry 4466 

- - 493 Union Arcade, Grant 6071 
717 Merchants’ Bank Building, Main 6428 


AUSTI 


CLEVELAND - - - 
NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA - - 
WASHINGTON - - 
DETROIT - - - 
PITTSBURGH - 
INDIANAPOLIS - 


o 
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THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Industrial Engineers and Builders. 
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Cross-Section of Austin Co. Standard No. 4, Furnished in 


Austin No. 4 Standard built for S. S. E. Motor Co., Philadel- 
any number of bays 30 x 20 feet. 


phia. Level suspension for shaft-hangers is provided. 


Materials on hand before needed. This building was completed for the 
Nordyke & Marmon Company, Indianapolis, two weeks ahead of time, 


Showing light, airy interior of Standard No. 4. The saw- 
tooth sash are top-hung; they open by means of sash operators. 


STAN DARD 
FACTORY 
BUILDINGS 


| 
| 
May 18, 1918 | 


| 


Austin Readiness Means 1 


in Record Time | 


clean and windows washed ready for} 
useful occupancy. 


30-working-day completion can be guaranteed 
on Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Standards; 60-working-day | 
completion on Nos. 4, 5 and 6, and a slightly” 
longer time for Nos. 8 and 9, These nine types | 
will cover practically all industrial requirements. _ 
The Austin Book of Buildings will give you! 
engineering details and illustrations of Austin] 
Standard Factory-Buildings as well as Austin 
Special Buildings. Send for a copy today. 


Brief Specifications for No. 4 Standard 


Concrete, Wocd or Asphalt | 
Block Floor (as desired) | 
2’ x 6’ Wood Roof on 67x — 
12” yellow pine purlins,|— 
or Gypsum or Cement|” 
Tile on steel purlins i. 
4-Ply Tar and Gravel Roof| 


Concrete Foundations 
Brick Side-Walls 
Structural-Steel Frame 
Steel Sash 

IFactory-Ribbed Glass 
Two Coats of White Paint 
Sash Operators 


The Austin Motto is ‘‘ Results, not Excuses.” 
The Austin Record to date is: 120,000 square. 
feet, on one job, in 30 working-days; 540,000 


square feet—more than one mile of building on — 
the same job—in 55 calendar-days. 
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(Continued from Page 86) 

ngive you the answer now. O’Day won’t 
‘ht your brother again.” 
“J don’t want him to,” said Tony, 
yut—how about me?” 
4“ 1? 
“Me,” was the calm reply. ‘Why not? 
saset-up you’re after, ain’t it? O’Day is 
e card, no matter who he meets. And 
en there’s a lot of people round this town 
10 have always wanted to see me in the 
ig. I’ll give ’em a run for their money— 
Tile last.) . Speaking of money, 

w much is the loser’s end?” 


{An hour later Spider Foley heard the 
od news, and O’Day, who had accom- 
nied his manager to Callahan’s office, 
ned as he listened. 

“Tt’s bound to draw like a mustard 
ister,’ said Callahan, ‘‘because it’s the 
ym Man’s brother, and he’s a natural- 
rn set-up—never had a fight in his life. 
e can talk it up in the newspapers and 
ike it look like a case of Italian re- 
ee —— 

and there might be something in it, 
5,” said O’Day. “That manager dago 
Yt stuck on me—much. I saw it in his 
ethe night I stopped his brother. . . . 
4, well, all I ask is that you have him 
irched for a knife before he gets into the 

haa 
Bunk!” exclaimed Callahan. ‘Tony 
Yt after revenge; he’s after the short 
d. He always was a wolf for the coin. He 
dmeso himself. Said he knew I wanted. 
et-up and he didn’t mind taking one on 
jaw for a piece of money. Tony’s a 

siness man.” 

“Well,” said O’Day, ‘‘his brother was 
ne fighter, at that.” 


Vv 


HEN the familiar red bathrobe bobbed 

'V down the aisle with Tony Mustolini 
jsjide it there was a cheer from the gallery. 
]eame from those who had loyally sup- 
jrted the Iron Man during his long cam- 
jign. They would have cheered Henry, 
1), but he was not among the shirt-sleeved 
wendants. 

“Tf I should show up,” he had explained 
tTony, “they’d ‘Scrap Iron’ me to death. 
lot to see this battle, kid, but it’ll be from 
‘ay up under the roof. And I never was no 
fod as a second anyway. . . . What- 
ar you do, Tony, don’t let that guy get at 
ce belly. He’ll tear you in two!” 

3o when Tony’s curly head ducked under 

2 ropes the Iron Man was in the very top 
vy of the gallery, his sweater rolled up to 

_ears and his cap pulled low over his 
€2s. He dared not cheer for fear of invit- 
ir recognition, and he did not know how 
(pray. He was very uncomfortable. 
When the time came for introductions 
“ny whispered something in Finnegan’s 
€, and that worthy gentleman listened 
Cefully and did his best to look intelli- 
fit. Foghorn’s voice was as clear as ever, 
éd his ideas as clouded. He muttered a 
liearsal as he led Tony to the middle of 

> ring. 

‘Serap Iron Murphy, gen’elmen!” he 
}lowed. “Scrap Iron Murphy!” 

Now O’Day’s remark at the close of the 
}ttle with the Iron Man had been given 
\le publicity by the newspapers, and a 
lir of laughter came from the packed 

use. The redhead, in his corner, looked 
\ suddenly, and a grin split his homely 
cimtenance. Henry, safe under the roof, 
ged as if a blow had been aimed at him. 
ghorn Finnegan began to smile, for he 
ceived that he had said something clever. 
“What did Tony do that for?’”’ Henry 
ee eelt. “Ts he trying to kid me—or 
at?’ 

)’Day was wondering along the same 
les, and following his usual custom he 

thanged words with his opponent under 

ver of listening to the referee. 
| ‘Say, wop, where do you get that scrap- 
n stuff?” 


ik if ever I saw any.” 

And then, without waiting to hear 
Day’s retort, Tony turned to his corner. 
ereferee grinned as he signaled the time- 
per. Before the gong rang Tony took a 
nprehensive survey of the gallery, but he 
d not locate Henry. ‘Pretty cool for 
> first time out,” said the experts. ‘“‘Look 
him counting the house!’’ 

g! 
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O’Day left his corner at a shuffling trot. 
He had not thought it necessary to do much 
training for a set-up, and was therefore 
anxious to win in a hurry. Infighting was 
his specialty, and he planned to get close to 
his man and stay there. To his intense dis- 
gust he discovered that Tony had no in- 
clination to play an opponent’s game, but 
seemed to prefer long-range sparring. 

O’Day hesitated an instant and then 
charged, but ran plump into an extremely 
workmanlike left jab, which threw him off 
his balance and spoiled the direction of his 
opening shot. O’Day struggled to close 
quarters, but suddenly found both arms 
scientifically pinned by a clinch. When he 
ripped out of that embrace a short right 
hook came from nowhere and rocked his 
bullet head on his shoulders. A cheer 
dropped from the gallery. 

“Aw, come on and fight!” growled 
O’Day. 

“Come on yourself!” replied Tony 
through set teeth. ‘I’m right here.” 

He was not there when O’Day rushed in 
with a full-arm swing, and before the red- 
head could recover his balance his nose, 
mouth and eyes were full of stinging left 
jabs. O’Day’s first round was a succession 
of short savage rushes; of blows that were 
blocked; of swings that went wild; of baf- 
fling clinches and wasted effort. Tony, 
bright-eyed and alert, and having the twin 
advantages of faster footwork and longer 
reach, found much use for his straight left 
jab, and when the round ended there was a 
thin streak of crimson on O’Day’s chin. 
The cheering was all for Tony. Expecting 
nothing of the Iron Man’s brother, the spec- 
tators were agreeably surprised and told 
themselves that the battle would be a good 
one—as long as it lasted. 

“Yeh, he’s'clever,” admitted O’Day to 
Foley; ‘‘but one good poke’ll take all the 
speed outa him.” 

“You got a nice lead,” said Tony’s chief 
adviser. ‘‘Play him careful. Box him, 
that’s the stuff!” 

For the next five rounds Tony boxed, 
while the spectators marveled aloud at the 
value of the talent that had been hidden 
in managerial soil. O’Day did everything 
in his power to make the elusive Italian 
stand up and fight, but Tony jabbed and 
sidestepped and clinched and jabbed again, 
and never once did he risk an even exchange 
of solid blows. The redhead’s face offered 
mute evidence that Tony’s left hand had a 
sting in it, and somewhere in the sixth 
round it occurred to O’Day that training 
was a very good thing, though he blamed 
the flattened condition of his nose for the 
shortness of his breath. 

“‘He’s beginning to grunt,”’ said Tony in 
his corner. ‘I'll trade him a few next 
round.” 

“Don’t be a sucker!’”? warned his ad- 
visers. ‘Box him. Take a decision.” 

The seventh opened up much as the 
other rounds had done, but Tony seemed 
to be gradually increasing the pace. For 
more than two minutes he boxed with 
O’Day, and then suddenly stepped close to 
his man and opened a vicious short-arm 
assault on his stomach. The first blow that 
landed was a jolty right-hander with all 
Tony’s weight behind it, and it hurt O’Day; 
but he rallied instantly and replied in kind. 

Now it had been no trick to pump both 
fists into Henry’s stomach, but O’ Day soon 
proved to his own satisfaction that landing 
solidly on Tony’s midsection was quite an- 
other matter. Tony was not swinging his 
blows, but shooting themstraight as arrows; 
what was more, he was timing them accu- 
rately and blocking shrewdly with his el- 
bows. The redhead was astubborn fighter, 
but no fool. There was a very serious ex- 
pression on his battered countenance as he 
went to his corner at the end of the round. 

The pavilion was in such a tremendous 
uproar during the minute’s cessation of 
hostilities that a small riot in the gallery 
attracted little attention—such a riot as 
might be caused by the sudden descent of a 
strong man from the top row, via the heads 
and shoulders of the populace. It was 
Henry Mustolini, battling his way to the 
ringside, and as he advanced he gave 
tongue: 

“Clean him, Tony! Clean him, kid!” 

The redhead cast a sullen eye over the 
excited audience. It was his left eye. The 
other was closed to a purple slit. He drew 
breath in short, sobbing gasps, and even in 
that moment of stress he found something 
unpleasant to say: 

“A set-up—hey? . . . You’re a—hell 
of a—manager!”’ 

(Concluded on Page 91) 
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Look at Your Teeth 
In a Week 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Give Pepsodent a Chance 


This is to urge a free one-week 
test of a new-day dentifrice. 
it prove its own results. 


Pepsodent is a scientific denti- 
frice, based on activated pepsin. 
Its object is to combat the film, 
the cause of nearly all tooth 
troubles. 


Able authorities have proved its 
effects by four years of clinical 
tests. As a result, Pepsodent is 
fast supplanting old teeth-cleaning 
methods. Let a week’s use show 
you why. 


What That 


Your teeth’s chief enemy is a 
slimy film. You can feel it with 
your tongue. Dentists call it 
“bacterial plaque.” 


That film is what discolors—not 
your teeth. It hardens into tartar. 
It holds food which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth—the cause 
of decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 


So nearly all tooth troubles are 
due to that film. It gets into crev- 
ices, hardens and stays and resists 
the tooth brush. And it forms a 
ceaseless danger. 


That film is albuminous. 


PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadent 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Sold by Druggists in Large Tubes 


Endorsed by Dentists 


Let 


So 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The object 
is to dissolve the film, then to con- 
stantly prevent its accumulation. 
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All dentists and most people 
know that brushing teeth in old 
ways does not save them. Statis- 
tics show that tooth troubles have 
constantly increased. 


Teeth brushed twice daily still 
discolor and decay. Tartar accu- 
mulates. Most people over forty 
suffer pyorrhea. 


The trouble is not with the tooth 
brush. It lies in a film, which the 
brush alone can’t end. Now away 
has been found to combat that 
film, and everyone should know it. 


Film Does 


Until lately, a pepsin tooth paste 
seemedimpracticable. Pepsinmust 
be activated else it is inert. The 
usual activator is an acid, harmful 
to the teeth. 


But science has found a harmless 
activating method. Five govern- 
ments have already granted pat- 
ents. That method—used in 
Pepsodent—makes possible this 
form of film attack. So Pepsodent 
is fast displacing the old inefficient 
cleaners. 


Send the coupon for a One-Week 
tube. Use it like any tooth paste, 
and watch its effects. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. 
Note how they whiten as the fixed 
film disappears. The results will 
not long be in doubt. 


After that week, you will not 
return to old ways, we believe. 
Cut out the coupon now. 


pRB Beane aeaaucunaueenuseuaaaaaaasant 


One-Week Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO. 


Dept. 128, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
hicago, III. 
Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 


Name____ 


Address 


BEBBBeeeeeeeeuaununennecus 
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A SHAVING DISCOVER 


“Lather and LotionInOne 


Contains Palm and Olive Oils Combined in Cream Form 
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(OW comes a new shaving, discovery—another Palmolive triumph—such as mer 
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have wished for always. It is distinctly different. Its name is Palmolive Shaving 
Cream. It contains palm and olive oils, combined as never before. Made as only 
Palmolive chemists, so lon}, experienced in the secrets of these oils, know how. 


This achieves a double-purpose soap, lather If its only merit was as a shavinj, soap) 
and lotion combined. this Palmolive Cream would rank at the top 


The first time in history that a cream like 
this has been produced. 


But while you shave, the effect of thes. 
time-famed oils make a lotion unnecessary] 
It is our latest achievement, bringing, shav- They temper the skin against the weather 
ing, comforts hitherto unknown. No roughness or irritation, no matter how 


This delightful shavin3, cream lathers in- meet BES ct Ae | 


stantly—a full, upstanding, lather that does 
not have to be continuously replaced. 


f 


f 

After shaving, with this new creation, the 

face does not require additional treatment’ 

The oils soften the beard and the razor simply wash with plain water, dry and use 
slides more easily, little Palmolive Talcum. 


PALMOLIVE 


Shavings Cream 


| 


Notwithstanding, the costly oils we use and the Now no man need buy both soap and lotion, whick 
superior results, the price of Palmolive Cream is but 35c. means a double cost and which takes twice as long te 
It comes in a big, size tube that lasts so long its price use at a time when one is always in a hurry. 


Ss In a big, | 
per shave is infinitesimal. No man —could he buy a costlier soap and a cost: 


A lotion alone costs as much as this cream. All her lotion—could secure better results than by usinj 
shaving creams have greatly advanced in price. Palmolive Shaving, Cream. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Milwaukee, U.S.A. 


The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


Palmolive Shavin?, Cream is 
the latest addition to the 
famous line headed by Palm- 
olive Soap. The famous soap 
sold everywhere by leading 
dealers and supplied in guest 
size by the finest hotels. 
If your dealer hasn’t secured 
a stock of the cream, write 
direct, enclosing, price. 
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(Concluded from Page 89) 
Somebody bounced through the ropes in 
ne other angle of the ring. It was the long- 

het Tron Man, and he hurled himself upon 
is brother and would have kissed him but 
»r the interference of the handlers. These 
isely decided that it was no time for con- 
inguineous affection. THenry’s yell fol- 
ywed Tony as he answered the summons 
tthe gong: et A 
“Clean him, kid! Clean him, kid! Clean 
im for me!” 
O'Day, breathing like a leaky accordion, 
ut game as any wind-broken badger, met 
ony somewhere near the middle of the 
ng; and this time no tantalizing left hand 
umped into his face. For seven rounds 
ony had been fighting cautiously, assuring 
imself of every possible advantage. He 
ened the eighth with a reckless two- 
‘anded assault on O’Day’s red and labor- 
'gstomach. It might have been the sight 
* Henry, wild-eyed and eager; it might 
ave been the knowledge that his man was 
‘eakening fast; at any rate Tony tossed 
sjience outside the ropes and offered O’ Day 
je one thing he had been praying for—an 
yen exchange of the sort that had whipped 
ne Iron Man. 

/O’Day flinched under the first blow, but 
wered his tousled thatch, set his teeth and 
‘illed up his heaviest guns for a counter at- 
ack. It was do or die quickly with him 
ow, and he knew it. Had he gone into that 
»e-to-toe encounter fresh and strong, the 
ateome would have been problematical, 
ut O’Day was bringing to that open mar- 
at a very sick stomach and a fatal short- 
ess of breath. There was nothing wrong 
‘ith his heart, however, and as he stood 
wrward to his bitter task the house rose 
ith a yell. Above the mighty chorus one 
gice soared like the blast of a cracked 


“For me, kid! For me!” 
Tony made no pretense of blocking 
_’Day’s blows or timing his own; he sim- 
ly fought as fast as his fists could fly. The 
tst solid thump that landed under Tony’s 
sart shook him to the knees; the second 
‘ne did not hurt so much; the third he 
sareely felt. In point of blows delivered it 
as nearly an even thing; in point of pun- 
hment inflicted it was anything but a fair 
«change. 
One man had trained on electric lights 
nd rich food; the other had been through 
long and careful preparation for just such 
n encounter as this. One man was floun- 
ering on his feet; the other was putting 
ie strength of his unshaken legs into his 
junches, and lifting them home with mur- 
erous effect. 
_ At the end of a long, long minute O’ Day 
egan making futile attempts to block 
nose tearing short-arm jolts. A little later 
‘e folded both arms across his tortured 
yomach, bent forward from the waist, and 
arew up his bullet head with a sudden jerk, 
‘utting Tony squarely upon the bridge of 
nenose. It was a deliberate foul—the last 
2sort of a fighter made desperate by pun- 
‘hment. It was the first time Tony had 
ver been fouled; pain and rage made him 
maniac. 
_A blind unreasoning instinct told Tony 
» continue the attack on O’Day’s body, 
nd savagely he obeyed. Head down, 
somach covered, O’Day retreated before 
ae doubled fury of that assault. 

It was no part of his plan to unfold his 
rms and reply to it. Toward the end of 
‘he round, when Tony had worn himself 

ut, he would 
| “Tony, the jaw! The jaw!” 
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The words seemed to come from a great 
distance. Over and over and over again he 
heard them, until at last they began to con- 
vey a message to Tony’s dazed brain. It 
was then that he saw, none too clearly, the 
trap into which he had fallen—the foul that 
had tricked him into losing his head and 
wasting his strength. 

He sensed in the crouching retreating 
figure before him something more than de- 
fense; O’Day, badly hurt and nearly at 
the end of his string, seemed to be wait- 
ing, waiting. And then, even as he flailed 
away at his staggering foe, Tony felt el- 
bows through his gloves and became aware 
of the lowered guard and the unprotected 
downturned face. 

“Tony, the jaw!’ This time the message 
came clear as a bell. 

O’Day, head bent and watching warily 
with his one good eye, saw Tony’s black 
shoes shift suddenly upon the canvas, the 
left foot advanced, the right one drawn 
back; he caught the flash of a wet glove 
dropped to a level with the right knee. He 
realized what was coming and tried to lift 
his tired arms to protect his face, but even 
as they started to move, something flicked 
his left wrist ever so lightly, something 
traveling swiftly from below—and_ that 
flick of the wrist was Martin O’Day’s last 
definite impression of the one battle that he 
will never forget. ; 

The full-arm uppercut that smashed his 
jaw and ended his career picked him clear 
off the floor and then dropped him miles 
deep in oblivion. 


When O’Day recovered consciousness 
the first thing he saw was an extended hand; 
the first thing he heard was the even pleas- 
ant voice of Tony Mustolini. He refused 
the hand, but Tony’s jocular remarks lin- 
gered with him for many a day. 

“Don’t forget the number, Irish: High- 
est price for junk of all kinds. Bring your 
diamonds along and weigh in.” 

Here a sneering face thrust itself over 
Tony’s shoulder. 

“Going to be a champion, hey?’’ taunted 
the Iron Man. ‘Scrap Iron, hey? Scrap 
Tron yourself, and see how you like it!” 

‘“‘Gittuhell away from here!’ screamed 
Spider Foley. ‘‘Ain’t you done enough to 
him? Can’t you see his jaw is busted smack 
in two?” 

Later the Spider was more diplomatic. 
Hat in hand he sought Tony in the dressing 
room. 

“‘Listen,” said Foley, ‘I’m a man of few 
words, but them words I mean. I thought 
I had a champion of the world on my staff, 
but you licked him—licked him good. 
Chances are, the doc says, you ruined him 
for life. ’S allright. No hard feelings. Now 
I got no use for a loser, but if you’ll put 
yourself under my pers’nal management 
I'll ab-so-lutely guarantee to make you the 
lightweight champion of the world inside a 
year. Yes, sir, champion of the world! 
What do you say?”’ 

“Nothing doing,” said Tony. “Henry 
and me, we bought the old man out last 
week. We’re in the junk business ef 

“The junk business!”’ cried Foley. “But 
you could be the champion! You licked 
O’Day ” 

“Sure I did,’’ said Tony; ‘‘but I licked 
him as a favor to Henry, here. Didn’t I, 
old boy?” 

* Ain’t it the truth!” grunted the Iron 
Man. “You did something else too, kid. 


You showed ’em that all the Mustolini 
boys are game guys! 
home! 


Come on, let’s go 


” 
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Everywhere 


You Need 
a Hole— 


A Millers Falls bit 
brace and auger bit 
will quickly make it. 


If you only have a small tool outfit and 
want a single boring tool, the bit brace is 
by all odds the best to use as every car- 
penter will tell you most emphatically. 
And if you follow the skilled mechanic’s 
advice you will get a 


MILLERS FALLS-§ {25 


Bar BRACE No.732° 
(In Canada $4.50) 


the carpenter’s favorite 


Millers Falls bit braces and other tools 
have been the standard among master 
mechanics for more than fifty years and 
every amateur user buys right when he 
buys the same tools. 


EE you are a householder with 
a house to keep up, you need 
a No. 732 Bit Brace. You-can 
use an auger in it to bore wood 
and a twist drill for cement, 
plaster and metal. Patented 
chuck makes this possible. 
Protected ratchet makes it 
easy to get into corners, and 
ball-bearing head gives full power to 
your boring. 

All the better hardware stores have 
it or will get it for you. 

Send 10c for our Mechanic’s Hand- 
book, 60 pages of mechanical infor- 
mation—valuable formulas and 
helpful hints. How to figure paint, 
shingles, board measure, brickwork 
and stonework and 50 other useful 
subjects. Pocket catalog of all 
Millers Falls tools on request. 


MILLERS FALLS CO. 


**Toolmaker to the Master Mechanic’’ 
100 River Street Millers Falls, Mass. 


We also make hack saws, breast drills, mitre boxes 
and other boring and cutting tools, 


“MILLERS 
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A Better Belt 
for Every Belting Need 


Engineering skill has performed the miraculous 
in the invention and perfection of machines of 
astounding use and power. Abreast of this skill 
stands the superior efficiency of United States 
Rubber Company’s rubber belts giving life and 
force to machines of every calibre and description. 


Wherever there is a use for a belt—to drive a 
monster engine or a light machine, to distribute 
power from wheel to shaft and shaft to wheel, to 
convey or elevate materials in factories or mines, 
—there is a United States Rubber belt particularly 
adapted to do that work better, at lower cost per 
horse power or lower cost per ton of material con- 
veyed or elevated. 


We have proven to the complete satisfaction of 
the most capable and experienced engineers, mill 
and mine managers and purchasing agents of big 
industries the country over, that in such famous 
U. S. belts as Rainbow Friction Surface, Four Ace 
Friction Surface, Giant Stitched, Sawyer Canvas 
Belting, Silvertown, Fortune, Granite, Shawmut 
Elevator; Relio and Supremo Conveyor, they are 
receiving a service that makes initial cost of sec- 
ondary consideration. 


With factories in the big centers east and west, 
with branches in the principal cities and agencies 
everywhere we can give prompt and efficient serv- 
ice. We welcome invitations for advice or infor- 
mation on all belting problems. 


United States Rubber Company 


Mechanical Goods Division 


New York 


May 18,19) 
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THE GUNS THAT COUNT 


(Continued from Page 13) 


yecomes obvious at once. Reports state 
hat the new gun fired one shot every fif- 
een minutes. That means thirty-two shots 
neight hours. The German battery com- 


\nander quoted above mentions 1250 shots 
-ired on his position by one French battery 


ff heavy guns, also in eight hours. The 
Wrench batteries consist of four guns, 
‘vhich makes an average of more than 310 
hots a gun—an efficiency nearly ten times 
is great as that of the new German gun.) 
d this was a battery of heavy guns. 
The new long-range gun is not a heavy one. 
ts caliber is estimated at about 250 milli- 
‘neters—approximately ten inches. To 
\chieve its unusual trajectory of seventy- 
ydd miles the shells fired from this gun 
‘nust necessarily be light. Ordnance ex- 
verts place the weight of its explosive charge 
\t 15 pounds approximately. The French 
°70 mm. gun fires a 450-pound shell with 
‘in explosive charge of 60 pounds. Its de- 
tructive power consequently is far greater. 
_ As to its other limitations, the supergun 
yas many of them. At seventy miles the 
4im of any gun must necessarily be vague. 
ts shells may shoot over or under the mark 
oy several hundred yards, which would do 
more harm than good in trench or open 
‘ighting. The fateful accuracy of the French 
uns is well known. Their shells light on 
trench line as exactly and unerringly as a 


lock of swallows on a telephone wire. 

The immobility of the supergun is a 
iandicap, as are the tremendous expense 
if each single shot and the shortness of the 
‘ife of the gun. Chemical action of the ex- 
plosives, erosion and overheating in rapid 
ts would limit its use to possibly a hundred 


lischarges. 
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Napoleon’s Maxim 


| But this summing up of the limitations 
and futilities of the supergun in its present 
state of development must not lead to view- 
ng other German ordnance} with the same 
olacid disregard. Germany possesses a for- 
‘nidable array of light and heavy artillery. 
Piece for piece, however, and type for type 
‘he French guns not only match but fre- 
yuently surpass the Teuton cannon. The 
sntire Allied armies on the Western Front 
yse the French guns almost exclusively, 
sspecially the light fieldpieces, the famous 
15’s. 

It is to the precepts of Napoleon that 
france owes the remarkable efficiency of 
ner artillery. In the countless battles he 
Airected Napoleon most frequently gained 
ais victory by massing his artillery at the 
decisive moment. He knew how to con- 
sentrate his guns on the proper spot in 
order to force what he called ‘the issue.” 
“Tn open battle as well,as in siege,” he 
writes, “the trick is to concentrate a heavy 
fire upon the same point. Once the scuffle 
has started, he who manages suddenly to 
direct upon such a point, unawares to the 
enemy, an unexpected mass of artillery is 
sure to rout him.” 


a 


The mass of artillery Napoleon talked 
about meant particularly the number of 
pieces he could concentrate at a given mo- 
ment on one spot of the battlefield in prep- 
aration for forcing the issue. 

The Napoleonic principle of massing 
artillery was applied by the Prussians in 
1870; for instance, in the battle of August 
eighteenth, when they massed nearly three 
hundred guns in unison against the village 
of St.-Privat, which was the right point of 
support of the French Army. 

But in the present war the Germans 
have specialized in massing fewer pieces of 
heavier caliber rather than a great number 
of light pieces. They have depended for 
their effects more on the weight of each 
piece than on the number of pieces. Their 
big 420 howitzers proved very efficacious 
in the attack on Antwerp, after having 
been tested before Liége and Namur. 


Ratio of Guns to Men 


Each of these heavy cannon in itself con- 
stitutes what might be called a strategic 
mass of artillery. Owing to their clever use 
of railways the Germans have been able to 
transport these guns from one theater of 
war to another without insuperable diffi- 
culty. But quick transportation over long 
distances is a delicate and time-robbing 
operation. Not only does the transporta- 
tion of the guns require additional work of 
all kinds, but the ammunition supply and 
the manning of the batteries present diffi- 
culties. 

To follow up quickly a gain of territory 
made by the infantry after the prepara- 
tory pounding by these strategic masses is 
manifestly impossible. To advance quickly 
into positions from which new enemy 
sectors may be pulverized to admit of a 
successful infantry advance is unthinkable. 
The ground over which they must forge 
ahead is naturally completely shot up. The 
infantry in its new advanced position is ex- 
posed to counter-attacks against which it 
can be but inadequately prepared, and not 
supported by its artillery. Frequently gains 
thus made have been lost the next day, 
or hour even. Consequently the result 
achieved by these monster cannon is small 
compared to the effort expended. 

The French, however, have remained 
true to the Napoleonic principle of massing 
great numbers of easily moved guns. 
Though they have in use ordnance of the 
heaviest caliber, the gun to which they pin 
their strongest faith is the little 75. Vast 
numbers of these guns are used by the 
French as well as by the British and Amer- 
ican forces. 

While in Napoleon’s time, early in the 
nineteenth century, the artillery numbered 
only three guns for every thousand men, the 
outbreak of the present war saw the French 
Army equipped with 120 cannon of 75 cal- 
iber per army corps. That is at the rate of 
four per 1000 men. The Germans had six 
field guns of various types per 1000 men. 


PHOTO. FROM BROWN BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY. COPYRIGHT BY COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION 
The Guns Leave for the Front 
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Quit lugging an overcoat 
when you travel 


HE man who ttravels, whether regularly or 

only on occasional trips, doesn’t like to be 
bothered with an overcoat in addition to his other 
baggage. 
A great many travelers have turned to the Tom 
Wye jacket because it gives all the advantages of an 
overcoat with but one-fifth the bulk of a light coat. 
The Tom Wye is snug and warm, yet always pre- 
sents a smart, tailored appearance. Roll it up and 
throw it into a corner of your bag; it won’t wrinkle. 
You can be sure of comfort and protection against 
any sudden change of weather. 


Tailored as carefully as a top coat 


The Tom Wye is so smartly tailored that it can be worn 
countless places where a sweater would be out of place. The 
shoulder seams stay in place; buttonholes will not stretch; 
the front lies flat and there is no bulging under the arms. 
Has four convenient military pockets. 


The Tom Wye stitch makes a snug- 
fitting jacket 


It is the special Tom Wye stitch that gives the close, firm 
texture to the fabric. The yarn used in the Tom Wye is 
pure double-combed Australian Worsted Wool; it keeps 
you snug and warm and sheds fog and dampness. 


The Tom Wye is made in 12 colors, sizes 34 to 46. Prices 
$12.50 with sleeves, $11.00 without sleeves. 


The Tom Wye service jacket, for army and navy men, has a 
collar neck that ends at the collar button and so does not 
’ interfere with the fit of the blouse. Made in three colors; 
same price as regular models. 


Stop in today at any good haberdasher’s or department store and look over this 
new jacket. If your dealer does not have it, drop a card to 


BARNES Geozarion NEW YORK 


DOUGLASS BARNES. President 
-303 FIFTH AVENUE -AT 315? STREET- 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WYE KNITTING MILLS 


WINCHENDON MASSACHUSETTS 


™ Tom Wye 


A New Jacket For Men 


Tom Wye stitch (below) 
as compared with the or- 
dinary loop stitch (above) 
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“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE’? 


53 535094 $4555 96 97 099 
W. L. Douglas name and the TIL ROS 

retail price is stamped on the sue 
bottom of every pair of shoes 
before they leave the factory. 


The value is guaranteed and 
the wearer protected against 


ano 


high prices for inferior shoes. 
ing W. L. Douglas shoes. The 
best known shoes in the world 

product is guaranteed by 
more than 40 years experi- 
The smart styles are the : 
leaders in the fashion centres ‘ BOYS’ SHOES 

Best in the World 

in a well-equipped factory $3 $2.50 $2 
at Brockton, Mass., by the 
and supervision of experienced. men, all working with 
an honest determination to make the best shoes for 


You can save money by wear- 

ayiRe quality of W. L. Douglas 

ence in making fine shoes. | 

of America. They are made 

highest paid, skilled Shosaretere under the direction 
the price that money can buy. 


W. L. Douglas learned 
how to design, draft and 


Ibs retail prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New 
York. They are always worth the price paid for them. 


CAUTION—Before you buy be sureW.L. Douglas name 
and the retail price is stamped on the bottom and the 
inside top facing. This is your only protection against 
high prices for inferior shoes. BEWARE OF FRAUD. 


Sold by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 W.L. Douglas stores. 
If not convenient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask your local 
dealer for them. Take no other make. Write for booklet, 
showing how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


fit shoes, also gained 


valuable retail shoe store 


experience in Golden 
City, Colorado. 


President 


Vid Goreglad W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE Co. 
155SparkSt.,Brockton, Mass. 


Swat the Bugs! 


and blights that infest your garden— 


Save all of your garden crops. Use a Brown's 
Auto-Spray—40 styles—bucket, knapsack and 
traction. Equipped with bother-proof, anti- 
clog nozzles. Endorsed by Experiment Stations 
—over 450,000 users. Ask your dealer. Send 
at once for free Spraying Guide and Catalog. 


THE E. C. BROWN CO. 
870 Maple St. Rochester, N. Y. 


Copyright,W.L.Douglas Shoe Co. 


ite 
stem for beginners; a post-graduate course for 
s. Highest world’s records for speed and accuracy 
and a greater number of court reporters than any other sys- 
tem in the last twelve years. Instruction by mail: satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write for FREE catalog. 
SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 
W. L. James, Chief Instructor. 
Dept. 25, Schiller Building, Chicago, Dlinois 


Also Sanford’s Premium Writing Fluid 
Best for All Records 


And Sanford’s Library Paste 


in the Utopian Jar 
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Of course these numbers include only 
the field pieces. The guns of heavy caliber— 
siege guns, howitzers, naval guns and coast- 
fortification guns—are being used in ad- 
dition to the field pieces. Nearly twenty 
thousand guns of all calibers and descrip- 
tions, not counting machine guns, aéroplane 
guns, and the like, are lined up face to face 
along the Western Front, together with five 
million effectives. This means that to-day 
the artillery numbers one gun to every 250 
fighting men. And this proportion is on the 
increase. No doubt before the war is over 
there will be one cannon for every 100 men. 

The quantity of shells fired by this mur- 
derous orchestra is truly stupendous. Dur- 
ing the first four months the German guns 
fired some nine million shells on Verdun 
alone. Yet men survived the downpour of 
shot—which supports the theory that hun- 
dreds of shells are needed sometimes to kill 
a single individual. Men are often buried 
by the explosions without suffering so much 
as a scratch. Closely hemmed in by mur- 
derous fire entire companies may suffer 
little. But it is all chance; for one single 
shell, by contrast, may kill 50 to 100 men if 
it falls in the midst of a troop. 

This element of chance, however, has 
been reduced to a minimum in the famous 
French 75-millimeter guns. These little 
pieces can fire thirty shots a minute with 
such astonishing precision that the shells 
seem to be set down by an invisible hand. 
Yet the military world regarded them skep- 
tically in the beginning. 

The Germans frankly laughed at the 
“silly French toys.” 

Barely twenty years ago these little blue- 
gray guns were observed in the French 
army posts for the first time. They skipped 
and pranced behind their six horses, which 
seemed quite as much out of place hitched 
to this dainty thing as they would pulling a 
lady’s dogcart in the Bois de Boulogne. 

The roar of German laughter at this gun 
was louder than the crack of a whole bat- 
tery of 75’s. What good could these grass- 
hoppers do against the huge 420 Bertha or 
even against the solid 77 Krupp gun? For 
though the French 75 is only two millimeters 
smaller than the German 77, the mass of 
steel round the latter hole is of most impos- 
ing bulk. Decidedly the French would 
wage war with childish frippery. 

To be just, the French themselves did 
not take their new fieldpiece very seriously. 
The gunners did speak well of it; but then, 
every gunner loves his gun—and love is 
blind. The French, though, are inclined to 
view matters lightly rather thanskeptically. 
Besides, they have the weakness of believ- 
ing what lovers say. So they decided to 
give the 75 a chance. And the gun has 
proved itself a marvel. Every Frenchman 
to-day has the sentiment of a gunner. 


German Spy:Work 


The marvel was not a miracle, however. 
It was the solution of a problem painstak- 
ingly arrived at. Artillery had been an aux- 
iliary arm all through history. The plain 
round balls it fired could not stop an ad- 
vancing battalion, not even after the im- 
provements made by Gustavus Adolphus 
in the seventeenth and Gribeauval in the 
eighteenth century. Each ball might knock 
down three men in a row—but no more. 
When modern wars increased the numbers 
of men pitted against each other the old- 
type cannon lost all efficacy. 

In the Austro-Prussian War of 1866, and 
the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, rifled 
cannon were in use. Their fire was more 
accurate. In the latter war the Germans 
had an advantage in the possession of a 
breech-loading cannon. The adoption by 
the French Army of the ninety-millimeter 
De Bange breechloader restored the equal- 
ity of armament. 

But this 90 could fire only one shot per 
minute. Greater rapidity of fire had become 
essential. In 1890 General Matthieu, direc- 
tor of the French artillery, learned of a 
model field gun which Krupp’s had adopted. 
This gun recoiled on the gun carriage, which 
itself remained stationary. Immediately 
French ingenuity contrived a gun after 
that pattern. Now General Matthieu’s 
information had been wrong. Krupp’s had 
rejected the plan for this kind of gun. It 
had been proposed but was not made. The 
French, however, felt they were on the 
right track. In 1894 Captain Deport had 

| designed the gun according to General 
Matthieu’s specifications. 

But the French War Department slighted 
his offer; Captain Deport resigned his post. 

is gun was made by private enterprise. 


° 
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piece further. 

Before the French Army could finally. 
adopt the gun, German espionage had to be 
sidetracked. The German spies were lured. 


that they “left the execution of their ideas 
to others.” 

One year later, in 1897, the French field-| 
piece, Model 1897, was finished. It was the. 
famous 75. It was superior to the German 
gun. But the Germans would not 
admit it. Their vanity was at stake, 
Egotism obstinately counsels errors, among 
Germans more so even than among other 
people. Besides, Fritz had spent a great 
deal of money on his 77 and he hated to 
pay all over again for a new gun as good as 
the derided French 75. So he sought com- 
fort in his derision, vaunting the superior- 
ity of his own 77 until proofs in the present 
war convinced him. 


Speed and Accuracy 


The little 75 transformed the entire | 
army organization. It revolutionized bat-| 
tle methods. It necessitated the adaptation 
of the entire army to the character of this | 
gun, which became the very pivot of all 
firing maneuvers. A certain French general 
brought an indefatigable activity to the new 
organization. He finally codified the liaison 
between the arms. His ideas, violently com- 
bated at first, are universally accepted 
to-day. 

The nickel-steel tube of the 75 is about 
two and a half yards long. Certain other 
alloys, which are a secret, enter into its | 
composition. A cold-forged sleeve protects 
the rear two-thirds of the tube. The rifling 
takes place after the sleeve has been 
adjusted. 

Breechblock, gun carriage and hydro- 
pneumatic brake are all of special design. 
The latter takes up the recoil of the gun 
and keeps the gun practically immovably 
pointed, so that no time need be wasted 
between shots to correct the aim; whichis 
the secret of the rapid firing of this gun. — 

The pointing of the 75 has been made | 
equally simple and sure. Pointing remains | 
always a highly technical process to explain. 
It is a matter of calculating various angles. | 
A special method of reckoning has been in- | 
vented for the 75. By this method angles 
are expressed not in degrees but in ‘‘thou- | 
sandths.”” One thousandth is the angle 
under which an object one meter tall is 
perceived at a distance of one kilometer. 
This reckoning is sufficiently accurate and - 
has the advantage of being better under- 
stood by men who are not always quite 
familiar with geometrical terms. 

The 75 fires shrapnel shells 33 centi- . 
meters long. Each shell weighs about 15 
pounds and has walls five and a half milli- 
meters thick. It contains 302 lead bullets 
weighing 12 grams each. In the interstices | 
between the layers of bullet is compressec 
powder. The shell explodes 2 certain period 
after being fired. The period is mathemati- 
cally calculated according to the distance 
of the target. A fulminating cap on the 
shell is pierced at the exact spot to set off 
the shell at the proper instant. This hole 
used to be pierced by hand, a slow 2 
delicate operation, which the Germans 
adhere to. The French, however, 
the cap automatically with a simple 
crank device. Its details may not | 
divulged. No matter what happens, tl 
timing tool may never be left to fall into 
the enemy’s hands. “I 

The timing can be done so infinitesim 
accurately that the shell can be madi 
explode just before hitting the target. 
this way the shrapnel bullets and 
fragments rain down upon the enemy anc 
gain greatly in deadly effect. “a 

Another shell fired by the 75 is the 
nite shell, of the same dimensions as 
shrapnel shell, but about four po 
lighter. It contains no bullets, but 
grams of an explosive composed of sixty 
cent creosol and forty per cent meli 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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A New Feature— 
Exclusive With Gordon 


The new style Gordon Seat Cover is made 
in three pieces—see illustration. Notice how 
the back section overlaps on the arm rest 
sections. Each section fits independent of 
the other two, overlapping at the corners. 
This provides a ‘‘give and take”’ which cares 
for variations in upholstery of cars of the 
same make and model—it assuresa perfect fit. 


This overlap enables you to lean back in 
full enjoyment of the deep upholstery be- 
cause it yields to every movement. It pre- 
vents tearing the fabric or pulling loose from 
the fastenings. When you get up the overlap 
takes up the fullness again so the covers fit 
perfectly. Better fit—better appearance— 
complete comfort—easy to put on. 


HE 


WIITIVEN ET NEUIUETTAYRM NINN OOOO 


a 
i 


ORDON Seat Covers improve the ap- 
pearance of your car— make it look 
neat, clean and more truly worthy of you. 


Gordons are economical—save cleaner’s bills on 
motor togs and add more than their cost to the re- 
sale value of your car. They are comfortable—the 
new overlap feature allows you to enjoy all the ad- 
vantages of the upholstery. Gordon Covers are cooler 
than leather in summer—not so chilly in winter. 


Their smoothness of fit, attractive colors and smart 
appearance add immeasurably to every car—new or old. 


You can get Gordon Easy-On Seat Covers from 
practically every Automobile and Accessory dealer. 
Prices $9 and up. He will show you samples of 24 beautiful 
fabrics and quote you prices 
that appeal to your pocketbook. 
Covers shipped within 3 days 
from receipt of order. Gordon Tire 

Covers 
protect 
your spare 
tire from the 
deteriorating 
effects of 
sun and rain. 


Ask him or write us for 
«Printed Samples’’ book. 
Shows fabrics and quotes 
prices for all makes and mod- 
els of American cars. Get 
this book today. 


The J. P. Gordon Company 
404 N. Fourth Street Columbus, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Easy-On Seat Covers, Tire 
Covers, Top Recoverings, Jack Frost Radiator 
and Engine Covers and other accessories. 
Literature upon request. 


Handiest 
cover on the 
market. 


Ask your 
dealer. 
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You Ought to 


OU should enjoy buying your shoes and 

feel still better about them afterwards. 

Your shoe dealer owes you at least that 
much satisfaction for your money. 


Then why are so many men changing from 
their regular shoe stores—why are they so 
restless and dissatisfied? 


Men talk about prices. What they really 
want are values. ‘They know prices are higher. 
They are willing to pay for actual cost increase. 
They don’t want to beat the game but they do 
want it played with all the cards on the table. 


The manufacturer or dealer who means to 
do the fair thing is ready to give you the facts. 
He is meeting you half way in a difficult situ- 
ation. He is taking part of the rising costs on 
his own shoulders. 


This is not a time to pile up profits but to 
win lasting friends. There is another day 
coming—when some shoe dealers will not 
feel so independent. 


There must be some reason why Regal stores 


Feel Go 


\ 


IIE 


Wes SS 


od About Your Shoes 


today are waiting on more customers and 
selling more shoes than any time in the last 
twenty-five years. 

Perhaps it is due to the Regal idea of con- 
centration on a few of the choicest lasts and 
leathers—the Regal plan of small profits and 
many sales—the Regal belief that straight- 
from-the-shoulder values are even more ap- 
preciated today than in ordinary times— 
because they are rarer. 


This is no great virtue. It is just plain 
business sense. See what you think about it. 
Here is a case in point—the Pall Mall Oxford shown 
above. Slender and aristocratic. Made on a genuine 


English Custom Last. Ready now in rich brown 
Cavendish Calf-skin. Get this shoe on your foot— 


and understand what ‘“Regal’’ means in $7. 50 


shoes.. | Priceline 


‘There are fifty-four Regal Stores in the great Metropol- 
itan Centres and about a thousand special Regal representa- 
tives in other towns and cities—all giving you Regal service. 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY 


268 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 
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(Continued from Page 94) Another almost miraculous materializa- 
he creosol may be replaced by other tion out of nowhere of some 75 guns hap- 
splosives. This shell explodes by means of _ pened before Paris in 1914. On September 
percussion cap. Itsforceissotremendous sixth the Crown Prince held a general 
at a great part of the outer shell is reception to celebrate his triumphant en- 
‘duced to impalpable dust. trance into Paris, which was expected to 
| The 75 fires its shells not by means of a_ take place the next day. A sumptuous 
: ywder sack rammed in behind the projec- banquet was spread at the castle of Monde- 
le but by means of a copper cartridge con- mont. Three thousand bottles of cham- 
sining smokeless powder. This copper  pagne had been brought for the feast. The 
mtainer is fastened to the butt of the pro- invited guests imbibed copiously and many 
ctile. The firing is done the same way as ‘‘dead soldiers” lay about. Suddenly a 
ith a center-fire rifle cartridge. shell fell amidst the revelry. The 75 had 
Finally, the 75 may boast of the closet- not been invited, but butted in anyhow. 
tisson in which its cartridges are carried. Half an-hour later three thousand dead 
his caisson is simply a closet on wheels in soldiers in German uniform lay about in 
‘hich the ninety cartridges hang, points the park. 

>ywnward, in ninety separate cells. Ar- The 75 hits hard. The Germans crossed 
ved at the emplacement, the caisson is the Meuse over three bridges after the re- 
vung backward. Its steel doors swing tiring French. They saw before them only 
en, making shields for the gun crew,and a company of skirmishers guarding the 
ie shells, now in horizontal position, lie retreat. They followed fearlessly. But six 
‘ady at hand. batteries of 75’s were masked on the neigh- 
It must seem strange that the Germans, boring heights. When the bridges were 
\rewd imitators as they are, have not as packed the first volley was fired. The 
»t copied the French 75. They have melinite shells completely destroyed the 
alized its superiority to their 77 field gun three bridges. Ten minutes later the Ger- 
ith mortification and gnashing of teeth. mans had vanished. 

‘ut it must be remembered that prior to 


i.e war German spies were cleverly side- More Deadly Than Cholera 
‘acked from their pursuit after the design 

_ the gun. Moreover, the Germans had No wonder the Hun has named the 75’s 
orided the gun. “Bandit Cannon” and “Devil’s Guns,” 
And since the war began not a single 75 and the gunners “The Black Butchers.” 
as fallen into the German clutches! One German officer wrote: “‘Such a cannon 


“The 75 is not to be captured. If it is should be prohibited. It is more deadly 
\ptured it has ceased to be the 75. A than cholera.” ; 

tail of construction is the secret of this. The maximum range of the 75 is some- 
he gun bed is fastened to the limber with what less than four miles. Though its rak- 
removable linchpin. When the piece is ‘ing fire at this range suffices to check the 
_ danger of being captured by the enemy _ progress of troops in open country, it cannot 
egun crew put in a last cartridge, remove silence heavy enemy artillery of greater 
e linchpin and stand aside. The final range. This must be accomplished by spe- 
‘ot is fired; the shell leaves the muzzle cial cannon of maximum power. 

rward, the gun recoils backward. It tears All the arts of war are employed for this 
ie bed with it and lands several yards to purpose. Gas shells belch their trailing 
serear, the bed shattered, the brake burst. fumes, which may spread far enough to 
‘othing remains but the pieces of a corpse, paralyze gun crews and teams over a much 
_which the enemy may study the anat- larger area than that covered by a shrapnel 


ny, but which he cannot reconstruct. shell. Moreover, the fumes linger and in- 
! capacitate the men more lastingly than 
The Uninvited Guest maiming shells can. The latter suspend a 


| battery’s fire only until the wounded and 
‘The 75 lasts almost indefinitely, despite killed have been replaced. Poisoned air 
\e terrific wear and tear of its rapid fire. hangs sometimes for hours and silences a 
jhe pieces which had done maneuver duty battery for that entire period. But the use 
T fifteen years stood’up flawless through- of gas masks reduces the efficacy of gas a 
‘it the great Battle of the Marne. The little. 
ht, nimble little guns may be set up at a Bombardment of the enemy batteries 
oment’s notice anywhere. They strike as from aéroplanes cannot as yet be effected 
aickly as they hit hard. accurately enough when the target is small. 
They can score hits immediately. In Presently, however, it may replace long- 
elgium some French infantry soldiers range shooting, which is not very accurate 
‘scovered a German troop hiding in a either and which requires aviators for range 
juare hay patch 2000 yards away. Noth- finding and correcting anyway. 
'g could be done with the rifles they car- Whatever methods are employed to si- 
ad, and the poilus prayed for a 75. The lence the heavy, far-shooting batteries, the 
diquitous little stinger did not fail. zone covered by the attacking shells may 
“Tf our artillery could only spot these be quickly made available for the action of 
yches!”’ a French soldier sighed. the light guns. This brings into play again 
"No sooner had he uttered his wish than the indefatigable and ubiquitous, trium- 
was fulfilled. From somewhere, suddenly phant 75. From that moment on, these are 
ve 75 shells fell in the hayfield—one in the masters of the ground. But their success is 
omter, one in each corner. The German necessarily retarded by the resistance of 
oop was no more! the trenches. 
| A French officer had intercepted a Ger- The Allied armies use guns of twenty dif- 
‘an telephone message which stated that ferent calibers for the purpose of reducing 
‘vo trains with reénforcements were due on the heavy enemy batteries. Nine or ten of 
ie Peronne-St. Quentin line. Some bat- these calibers belong to the land artillery 
uries of 75’s made short work of the trains. proper. The others are naval guns or coast- 
he remarkable thing about this was not fortification guns. 
ne efficacy of the firing, but the almost The guns range up to the big 400 how- 
amediate arrival of these batteries in the itzers, which match the huge German 420 
asired position. Berthas. The distances over which the guns 


PHOTO. FROM BROWN BROTHERS, NEW YORK C\TY. COPYRIGHT BY COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION 
French Artillerymen Training Our Gunners 
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Yealpax 


Sanitary, Athletic Underwear 


Sold in a Cleaner Way 


vrs pay no more for Sealpax but you get 
“more for your money. [t sells at popular 
_ prices yet,it possesses many exclusive features. 


Sealpax comes fresh from the laundry to you in a 
crisp, sealed container, clean as the driven snow. 
You break the seal; put Sealpax on and wear it. 
That's convenience and economy. 


You find the fabric caressingly soft and refresh- 
ingly cool and airy. You get a newer sense of 
freedom from the freer-cut of Sealpax. 


You note with satisfaction that Sealpax Underwear 
is carefully sewed and neatly finished. 


After months of service, you learn that there is 
unrivalled wear in Séalpax. — 


You'll conclude as have thousands of other partic- 
ular men that Sealpax is a better athletic underwear 
sold in a cleaner way. . 


Sealpax is made in Union Suits and separate gar- 
ments. If not at your dealer—write us. 


THE SEALPAX COMPANY, 260 Church Street, NEW YORK 
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Merged Into 
a Single Star 


HE Savage Arms Corporation 

has suspended all its regular 
activities, devoting its entire 
organization to the service of the 
Government. 


The Company has welcomed this 
opportunity to do its part in winning 
the war, and to help make 
the world safe for Democracy. 


SAVAGE ARMS 
CORPORATION 
1432 Savage Ave. 
Utica, New York 
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“1 To the successtul prosecution of the | 

war we must bend every energy |} 
and concentrate every resource Bs i 
: : President Wilson : 


He Wrote us From 


— he'd) lost they E., Z. 
Garters bought in 
Detroit, had search- 
ed the town for 
another pair; 
wouldn’t have 
anything else; 
told us to rush 
a pair to him. 
That’s typical of 
the satisfaction 
men get from the 


Soldering Made Fasy 


ge n= Sgt . 5 P 
ts Seah Ladies are soldering with 


4,37 NOKORODE 


x 
.% 
Z 


cma F Y 
TAA 


Florida— 


and making leaky pots, 
pans, kettles, etc., good 
as new, thus conserving 


the nation’s metals and 
saving theirown money. 

You use solder just 
the same but no dangerous 
acid or unsatisfactory resin 
for a flux. 

Nokorode does their work 
and easily gives a perfect, 
smooth, lasting joint every lime. 


Send 25c in Stamps 


for book telling plainly how men, 


women and children can do a hun- DEALERS: 


dred and one practical soldering x Ask your 
jobs at home. oe 6 18 ” jobber or 
order sam- 
The M. W. Dunton Co. GARTER ple dozens 
Providence, R.I. U.S.A. without 
obligation. 


“THE ONE THAT WON’T BIND” 


Only E. Z. wearers know what real garter comfort is. 50c 
for silk finish, 25c for lisle. Also the E. Z. 2-Grip, 60c and 
40c, and E. Z. D-LUXE, $1. Ifnot at dealer's, send his name 
and price to the THOS. P. TAYLOR CO., Dept. S, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


MAKERS OF 


Paint Your Ford $1.25 | 


Think of it—only one coat of Glidden Auto Finish and you have a new looking car. 
You can easily do it yourself and in less than 48 hours you’ll be driving again. 

You'll have a rich, brilliant finish that will give you lasting satisfaction. 

Go to your regular dealer, If he cannot supply you, send $1.25 (Canadian Imperial Quart 
$1.50) for 1 quart of Auto Finish Black to-—THE GLIDDEN CO., 1515 Berea Rd., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Canadian Address, Toronto, Ontario. 


Note to Dealers—Send at once for our Marketing Book of Glidden Auto Finishes 
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can shoot vary according to the caliber. As 
a general rule our Allied guns shoot as 
many kilometers as the figure of their cal- 
iberincentimeters. Forinstance, the French 
400 gun—400 millimeters equal 40 centi- 
meters—has a range of 40 kilometers. 

The 75 has a range of 614 kilometers, and 
the corresponding German 77 shoots 54 
kilometers. The German 105 hasa range of 
104 kilometers, the French 12 4 kilometers. 
The 130 and 150 rifles can strike from 13 to 
14 kilometers. 

The howitzers have a comparatively 
shorter range. They are short-muzzled 
pieces, sending heavy shells at little speed. 
But these shells are heavily loaded with ex- 
plosives. The trajectory is strongly curved 
and thus the shells sail over obstacles. 

The 210 and 280 howitzers range no 
farther than 8 or 9 kilometers. The 420 how- 
itzer goes about 14 kilometers, whereas the 
305 rifle attains a range of more than 
twenty-five kilometers. A new French gun 
of 500 millimeters is being made. The Eng- 
lish Navy uses 381-millimeter rifles. A Ger- 
man coast gun of 406 millimeters, weighing 
113 tons, has been in use a long time. 

The heaviest fortifications must crumble 
under the terrific charges the shells carry. 
The 280 French gun fires a 550-pound shell, 
containing 80 pounds of explosives. The 
corresponding German gun sends a 680- 
pound shell, which, however, carries only 
70 pounds of explosives. 

The French 305 long, which weighs 52 
tons, puts a 688-pound shell, holding 225 
pounds of powder, a distance of 30 kilo- 
meters. The 340 howitzer sends a 1200- 
pound shell, containing 504 pounds of 
explosives. The 381 English naval gun dis- 
charges a 1746-pound projectile, containing 
more than 600 pounds of a certain powder. 

The heavy guns are transported and 
placed entirely by rail, or by specially con- 
structed automobile trucks, or are tracted 
by caterpillars, which can drag almost any 
load across any ground. So efficient is the 
present transportation that these enormous 
pieces, weighing as high as 200,000 pounds, 
can be moved at a pace of 12 or 15 kilo- 
meters an hour. A day’s journey of 60 miles 
can be made without trouble. 


The Song of the Seventy-Fives 


But no matter how terrible these huge 
monsters may be and how essential for 
smashing the enemy trenches at long dis- 
tance, for all-round efficiency, nimbleness 
and accuracy the 75 holds first place. It is 
essentially a French gun; it hasa personality 
all its own. It is as sharp and quick as the 
French mind, trenchant as the French wit, 
dauntless as the French spirit. 

It is preéminently the instrument for 
barrage fire. It is without a peer in open- 
country fighting. To cut wire entangle- 
ments close to the ground its straight 
raking, mowing fire is the most efficacious. 
To check, pursue or disperse a troop, to 
chase the enemy from roughly thrown-up or 
shallow trenches, it is the gun of guns. For 
spreading terror among the boches the 75 
has a reputation such as the Kaiser has pos- 
sibly tried but failed to gain for his myste- 
rious long-range novelty. 

The 75 is the Empress of the Battlefield. 
The infantry arm has ‘been the Queen of 
Battles. It remains that. But it must ac- 
knowledge the 75 empress of the domain. 
A lithe, superb empress; a conquering 
empress, whose advent brings triumph. 

To see them in action is a never-to-be- 
forgotten sight. Ranged in batteries of 
four, leaning against a rock, a tree or hid 


under some brush in a fold of the ground, ° 


they bide their chance. Suddenly they 
speak. It is a modest voice they raise. They 
dart back like a snake after striking its 
prey. To the hymn of hate they sing a re- 
frain of terror. 

Their music is irresistible. Their song 
bursts out sudden, clear-cut, abundant, on 
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Another such heavy German nest of 
murderous hornets lay buzzing sleepily 
under a ridge near Roye. The guns were 
bawling to the sun without seeing a thing, 
noses stuck skyward like a pack of lost, 
blind dogs. ; 

A Farman biplane dipped and veered in 
the sky. Without any visible commotion, 
at some enigmatic sign from the flyer, a 
volley of 75’s burst loose. The little guns 
hit unhesitatingly, cocksure, unerring. _ 


An Incomparable Team 


The Farman described another fantastic 
figure in the sky. Two miles away a tiny 
rectangular piece of woods stood—inno- 
cent, inviting, green and cool. y 
wood swayed and trembled. In two 
minutes it was laid flat. For no apparent 
cause, at that! & 

But the cause became clear! From the 


All round it gray 
coats made large blotches upon the beets. 
- And the battery, which no one had seen 
and which itself sees no one and no thing, 
relapses into quiet in its hiding place, 
aw aibng some new signal from its pilot 
ird. : 

With guns like these France has equipped 
her forces. Guns like these have been sup- 
plied to our British allies and even to our 
own American troops. Need we fear the 
horrible, futile joke with which the Kaiser 
tantalizes Paris? S| 

Our Allies’ guns are efficient. We can 
trust them to be more than a match for the 
much advertised boche ordnance. And no 


grime and dust of battle. ao 
Hardship and losses cannot daunt these 
crews. A battery—four guns—of 15's 
went into action recently. The first piece 
spoke. The second piece spoke. The thii 
made ready to speak. Then a German 
mortar poured its contents over the third 
and the third was no more. Four men of 
her crew were killed, the rest wounded. © 
A few seconds passed in the hubbub and 
smoke. Then the severe voice of the 
captain rang above the turmoil: : 
“Well, Number Four Gun, what are you 
waiting for? Don’t you know it’s your 
turn now?” s: 
And the fourth gun spoke. 
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(ea8 Columbia Grafonola holds the record for 
melodious mileage because Columbia Records 
have really put amusement into music. 


| Musically up-to-date—that’s the Columbia key- 
note. If there’s anything in melody that’s spark- 
ling new or entertaining, you'll surely find it on 
~ Columbia Records. And of course the Grafonola 
_ plays Columbia Records best. 
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_ Mississippi steamboats whistling through some 
clever novelty chorus, haunting love songs from We / A | Ss 2 
the latest opera hit, patriotic music, military ‘ae 
marches—any piece that’s catchy, tuneful, bub- a VIN 
bling with the joy of life—that you'll find, and find "yy Je 
it first, on a Columbia Record. Y 


Ay als just such happy, cheerful music this 
handsome Columbia Grafonola wants to win 


my its welcome to your home. If you don’t already 
= Vie ites teadn know the Grafonola, let some Columbia dealer 
don't waste it. introduce you. Its clear, sweet, joyous voice will 
quickly win your friendship. It sings live music 
Columbia Grafonolas, ina lively way. 


$18 to $250 me 
= 


Period Designs up to $2100 
, Canadian prices plus duly 


“ COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NEW YORK 


To make a good record great, play it on the Columbia Grafonola 
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DELCO-LIGHT 
SELF_CRANKING 
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/ Increases Farm Efficiency 


Fifty thousand Delco-Light plants in opera- 
tion on American farms are saving, at the 
most conservative estimate, an hour a day 
each—or over 18,000,000 work hours a year. 


That is equal to an army of 60,000 men 
working ten hours a day for a full month. 


Delco-Light is a complete electric light 


and power plant for farms and suburban 
homes. 


It furnishes an abundance of clean, safe, 
economical light, and operates pump, 
churn,cream separator,washing machine 
and other appliances. | 


MILKS THE COWS — 
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It is also lighting rural stores, garages, 
churches, schools, army camps and rail- 
way stations. 


Prices $395 to $465, except in far West and Canada 


2,000 Representatives— 
A Delco-Light Man near you 


PUMPS THE WATER 
AND 
FURNISHES LIGHT 
FOR 
HOUSE AND BARN 
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The Domestic Engineering Company, Dayton, Ohio 
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TOWARD MORNING 


(Continued from Page 19) 


discover the exact source or explain the 
+t that the level of the lake never changes. 


jd met the great river and been lost. 


wuld still be rushing to its sacrifice, an 
ny of uncounted millions, unknown and 
yseen save when the rocks tossed them 
» an instant into sight. 
And every second the little lake would 
ve of itself and show no sign. 
That ceaseless, purposeless activity, that 
iseless, purposeless giving, stung hisnumb 
ain to an unwilling sensibility. Thoughts 
*kered up like points of flame from a 
idling fire. They came and went, and 
«ery time they came they were brighter 
d keener. They showed him pictures 
txt he had held away from him with a 
‘ild’s instinct of self-preservation. 
'There was Heinitumbling into the flames; 
<d the Oberlehrer towering up and up until 
blotted out the sky; and the dog thdt 
xed round the courtyard in a track of 
nod; and Schultz—Schultz as he had 
en him through long weeks of delirium— 
‘hultz—just a little awful bundle lying 
tween the rails. 
And at last he sprang up. He ran as fast 
his unsteady legs could carry him— 
vay from the lake—away from the sound 
Mir crwater—headlong downhill through 
> forest. 
‘He had never been to the foot of the 
‘terfalls before. The steep steps, the 
nsy balustrade, the near thunder, had 
ide him too dizzy. But now in his panic- 
gicken flight down the pathless mountain- 
¢e he had reached the valley. 
iS funny little sensation ran up his spine. 
‘wanted to laugh and cry in one breath. 
id he had not cried since that last day in 
>Gymnasium; and he had never laughed. 
t it was so funny. So much terror and 
sendor, and then just this little bit of a 
seam at the end of it all—this jolly rivu- 
, jumping from bowlder to bowlder, fall- 
“into deep pools and tumbling out again 
‘miniature cascades, tossing a handful 
\diamonds into the sunlight—no more 
‘ible than a laughing baby. 
And the phantoms that had hunted at 


wee 


d blinked up at the golden light. He lay 
*re in an ecstasy of content. He thought, 
* must hold tight to this minute so that it 
n’t go, so that it will always be like this, 
that they won’t ever come and fetch me 
d take me back again.” 
_But somehow he could not hold on tight. 
‘e minutes wriggled away from between 
\ fingers. Perhaps after all he did not 
ily want to’ keep them. The water called 
him—not terribly now, but gayly and 
ncingly. Content was not enough. He 
led over again on his stomach and with 


sh they were gone; so swiftly one could 
t follow them, one could not even guess 
air hiding place. 

After all, someone had been looking. 
meone jumped up from behind a bowlder 
_the opposite bank. A shrill young voice 
rey: “Du biser Bub! Du béser 


He stared at her in consternation. It was 
as startling as though a real water nixe— 
one of Anna’s fairy folk—had sprung out 
at him. She was small and slender and 
brown—bare brown legs, a short brown 
petticoat, a brown cotton bodice, brown 
neck, brown little face, brown eyes, dark- 
brown hair plaited in two long plaits. The 
little fist that she shook at Helmut was 
burnt as brown as a berry. 

“You horrid little boy—you’ve spoilt 
everything!” 

He continued. to stare helplessly. 

“T didn’t—I didn’t know.” 

“‘Couldn’t you see what I was doing?”’ 

“T didn’t see you even.” 

“T was tickling a trout—a great big fat 
fellow; and he had just gone to sleep. And 
then you came and splashed—you big 
booby !”’ 

“But I didn’t know. Besides 1% 

He had recovered his breath now. After 
all, she was only a little girl—a little village 
girl. It wouldn’t do to let her bully him— 
a Gymnasiast, with the yellow cap of the 
Quinta. 

“Besides—one can’t catch trout like 
that. It’s all a fairy tale.” 

“Oh, is it?’? She considered him scorn- 
fully. ‘“‘You’re from Karlstadt, aren’t 
you?” 

“Ves. How did you know?” 

“Oh, I know all those people from up 
there’’—she nodded in the direction of the 
Kurhaus—‘‘and they all come from Karl- 
stadt, and they all talk like you do—with 
the tip of their tongues.” 

“‘Tt’s the proper way to talk.”’ 

““Who says so?” She did not wait for an 
answer, but returned indignantly to his 
second offense. ‘‘Anyhow, one can tickle 
trout—my brother has done it often—and 
I should have done it then if you hadn’t 
interfered and made such a noise.” 

“Well, why don’t you do it now?” 

“With you there?” 

“T won’t make a noise again.” 

“Yes—you would. You did it on pur- 

oO eH 

“T didn’t!’’? He was hot and trembling 
with anger. ‘“‘I didn’t even see you.” 

“Well—you said I told lies.” 

soledidneite: 

“You said it was all a fairy tale.” 

“Perhaps some fairy tales are true,” said 
Helmut cunningly. 

She considered him for a moment in 
silence. Then her black brows relaxed. 
She smiled shyly. 

“Anyhow, the fish won’t come again 
now. You’ve frightened them away.” 

“T’m sorry.” 

“My name’s Lenchen,”’ she volunteered. 

He got up and lifted his yellow cap 
solemnly. 

“T’m Helmut—Helmut Felde.” 

“T like that. It’s a nice name. Why do 
you wear that funny yellow hat?” 

“It’s my class cap. I belong to the 
Gymnasium—I’m in the Quinta now.” 

“That sounds awfully grand.” 

He blushed up to the roots of his flaxen, 
close-cropped hair. It did him good to hear 
her say that. It was as though she had put 
a healing ointment on a secret wound that 
was always hurting him. She didn’t know 
how low he was in his class. He wouldn’t 
need to tell her. He liked the way she 
looked at him—with such solemn brown 
eyes. It made him hold himself straight. 

“T expect you go to school too,” he 
said with manly graciousness. 

“Oh, yes! Three times a week in the 
summer—twice a week in the winter. It is 
three miles to the school, and in the winter 
we run down on our toboggans. It’s great 
fun then. But we don’t wear caps—ever.”’ 

“Tt’s jolly tobe withouta capsometimes,” 
Helmut said consolingly. ‘It makes one 
feel so—so free.” 

She did not answer, and they looked 
smilingly at each other across the narrow 
stream—anxious and timid and eager as 
two young animals who are not yet quite 
sure of each other. It was Lenchen who 
took the next step. 

“Are you all alone?” she asked. 

““Yes—quite. At least—my people are 
up there; but—but that’s different.” 

“Haven’t you anyone to play with?” 

“Oh, no! I—I don’t play.” 

“Are you so grown up?” 

“T’m eleven—nearly.” 

“P’r’aps you're too grand to play.” 

Her tone was serious, without mockery. 
He shook his head. 
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If your heart 


starts acting like this— 
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— switch to Girards! 


If you stick close to Girards you'll never 
need worry about any ill-effects of smoking. 
There won't be any il-effects! The Girard 1s 
America’s Most Famous Cigar for just that 
reason—it never disturbs your heart action, 
your nerve action or your brain action. 

Smoke as many Girards as you want within 
reason, and they’ll leave you as fit as they find 
you. 


irar 
Cigar 


ig 


on your nerves 


Never Gets 


But that isn’t all! No cigar could win the 
hearts of smokers everywhere, as the Girard 
has done, simply because it is harmless. Men 
smoke for enjoyment—full-bodied, full-flavored 
enjoyment! And discriminating smokers want real 
Havana enjoyment, the ripe, mellow, dreamy 
Cuban aroma! 

All these things you’ll find in the Girard —and without 


any back-fire on your health or your efficiency. 


Any cigar dealer in America can sell you Girards— 
if he hasn’t them in stock he can get them from us, 
Switch to Girards today and stop worrying 
about smoking! : 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf 
Philadelphia 
Established 

1871 


“Broker,’’ 10c 
Actual size 
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The MUNGER 
ALWAYS TIGHT 
EXPANSION JOINT 


are the easiest of all rings to install—but to make 
the operation still easier for the inexperienced, 
each complete outfit of rings includes a Munger 
Ring Insertion Tool. The rings slip over it into 
their respective grooves without the slightest 
trouble. 

Munger “Always Tight”? Piston Rings are posi- 
tively gas-tight. By a patented process of peen- 
ing they are made to conform to the shape of the 
cylinder, and the Munger “Always Tight” Expan- 
sion Joint makes them proof against loss of gas 
until worn out. 


SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL CO. 


Newark, New Jersey 


That Protect and Pa 


PATEN T Send Sketch or Model for ween 
BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


Right is Might 


The Christian Science 
Monitor—the one great in- 
ternational daily newspaper, 
stands squarely on the plat- 
form that “right is might.” 


Fearless in the presentation 
of facts as they are, progres- 
sive in all that it advocates, 
universal in its appeal, and 
absolutely truthful, the Moni- 
tor is recognized as an au- 
thority on affairs to which it 
gives its attention. 


It is an important channel 
through which to obtain re- 
liable information of the ac- 
tivities that are today shaping 
the social, business and polit- 
ical life of tomorrow. 


The Monitor aids the in- 
dividual to lift thought from 
the limits of personal consid- 
erations to the greater re- 
sponsibilities to country and 
fellow men. 

The Christian Science Monitor, at 
3c a copy, is on general sale through- 
out the world at news stands, hotels 
and Christian Science reading- 
rooms. A monthly trial subscription 
by mail anywhere in the world for 
75c, a sample copy on request. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON W..S. A: 


Sole publishers of all authorized 
Christian Science literature 


The MUNGER 
ALWAYS TIGHT" 
PISTON RING 
QOUIFI— 

8'AlwaysTight Rings 

wo, (Regular Size). - 
4 Always nt Rings Showing how easily Munger 
“Always Tight” Piston Ri 
I Regrooving Too! can be placed in “he Bilston 
ing Insertion grooves with the Munger Ring 
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For Your Empty Bags 
Don't throwawaya single bag—they're Bak 
worth money to you. Prices are’way up 
now. Cashin on all you have. But be 
sure you get our prices before you sella § 


your assurance of a square deal every 
time. We buy any quantity. Freight 
paid onallshipmentsto Werthan. Find 
out what real satisfaction is. Write f 
quick, stating what you have. Address § 

WERTHAN BAG CO. 
75 Dock St. 


You’re the Man! 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
352 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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The Munger Re-grooving Tool 
in position for cutting. Test- 
ing width of groove with an 
over-width ring 


A Munger “‘Always Tight” Pis- 
ton Ring being slipped over the 
Munger Ring Insertion Tool 
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» Sent on Free Tria 


We'll send you this superb new Saxophone 
7 oni week's free trial. Use it just as if it were your 
own. Thenif you decide to buy pay only afew dollars 


& a& month, WuRLIZER 


t 200 years of instrument making 
\ The house of Wurlitzer is now making a direct 
money saving offerto you. We supply U.S, Gov. 
PLAY WHILE YOU PAY Uee the in- 
Strument while you are paying. The Saxophone is 
easy to play. Many other instruments to choose from. 
. Send forspecial booklet. Get our 
Write for Booklet liberal terms. No obligations. 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 2385 
E. 4th St., Cincinnati, O. S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


St. Louis, Mo. © 


We want your spare 
time; will you sell it? 


If you want a spare-time opportunity, 
our proposition offers you a chance to 
make a dollar an hour. 

All about you are interested readers 
of The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country 
Gentleman. 

Let us tell you how hundreds of men 
and women earn $20.00 a week look- 
ing after our new and renewal orders, 
and how you can, too. 

If you want money, we want you. 
Write today to 
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“Oh, no—it’s not that. I’m not grand a 
bit—but I haven’t had any time to play. 
One has to work.” 

“T work too,” she said. ‘‘ Awfully hard. 
I have my lessons, and then at harvest 
time I help in the fields, and in the winter 
I carve the birds grandfather puts on his 
cuckoo clocks. But I play too. I used to 
play a lot with my brother Hans, but now 
they’ve sent him to work in the town. 
Now I have no one to play with. I love 
playing.” 

He looked at her wistfully. 

“T used to like it too. It’s such a long 
time ago—I’ve forgotten.” 

oe suppose you wouldn’t play with 
me 9 


“Yes—I would. I’d love to. If you’d 
only show me how.” 

Her eyes were full of a shy eagerness. 

“Hans and I make up our own games. 
P’r’aps they’re silly.” 

“T’m sure they’re not. I’d like to play— 
if you’d let me.” 

He had only one fear now—that she 
would find out how stupid he was—that 
she would grow tired of him and leave him. 
She bent down and picked up a broken 
piece of branch. 

“It’s a race,” she explained. 
choose your boat and then, when I count 
one—two—three! we both throw ours in, 
and the boat that gets to the bridge first 
wins. We have to run alongside, you know, 
to watch, because they’re all so much alike. 
Are you ready?” 

“Yes—I’ve got my piece—I’m ready.” 

“One—two—three—off!”’ 

He saw at once that there was more in 
the game than at first met the eye. For 
one thing, so much depended on your 
choice of branch. His was too broad, too 
clumsy. It stuck in between stones. It 
refused to be hurried, it jibbed at water- 
falls. Lenchen’s fancy was slender and 
light as herself. It leaped chasms, it shot 
through narrow gorges like an arrow. On 
the full stream it was a positive race horse. 
And Lenchen ran beside it, leaping and 
laughing, throwing up her bare brown arms 
in joyous excitement. Helmut ran on the 
opposite bank. He forgot the game. He 
left his charge shamefully in the lurch. He 
could not take his eyes off that flying 
figure. She was free—free like the butter- 
flies and the flashing lizards that he had 
watched through the long summer days— 
like all the forest creatures that he loved 
and dimly envied. His knees shook and 
his heart thumped against his ribs. But 
somewhere in the darkness a little spring 
of happiness was bubbling up. 

““Lenchen!” 

“T’ve won! I’ve won!” she screamed. 

“TLenchen ——” 

Hestumbled. The trembling knees broke 
under him. He hardly tried to save himself. 

For a moment it was all dark. But he 
was conscious of being very weary—very 
much at peace. He heard someone cry 
out, and the splash of water. He felt 
someone bend over him; a pair of strong 
= CULE arms clasped him about the shoul- 

ers. 

“Helmut—oh, Helmut, are you hurt?” 

He opened his eyes heavily. The trees 
and the moss-covered floor made a green 
mist before his eyes. But after a little 
while he saw her face—close to his, so 
anxious, so pitying that he forced himself 
to speak: 

“Tt’s all right. I’m so sorry. I’m not 
very strong. I can’t run much. I’ve been 
very ill.” 

She let him slip down on the ground 
again, but in a moment she was back and 
he drank the cool water out of her brown 
hands. 

“T know what it feels like,’ she said 
eagerly. ‘I’ve been ill too. I had scarlet 
fever. I was dreadfully, dreadfully ill * 

“Tt wasn’t like that,” he said. “It was 
different. They brought me here to try and 
get me well.” 

But he did not want to speak. He was 
tired—exquisitely tired. She still held him 
close, and his head rested against her shoul- 
der. She passed her hard cool little hand 
over his eyes. There was something ur- 
gent, passionate in her caress. She hushed 
her shrill voice to a crooning murmur: 

“Poor Helmutchen. Poor Helmutchen.”’ 

“T shall be all right soon.” 

“What made you so ill? Didn’t they let 
you play?” 

“T’m so stupid.” He did not care now 
that she knew. He was sure now that she 
wouldn’t leave him. ‘I can’t learn my 
lessons. That made people hate me. And 
then something awful happened.” 
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“What dreadul thing?” 
do his lessons either. 
hurt so frightfully. And the master 
him too—and badgered him. An 
the master’s dog. He put needles in t 
dog’s food ——”, 3 

“Oh!” = 

“The master thought I’d done it—and. 
and—then he struck me—and I was d 
lirious.”’ é 

A convulsive shudder shook him. §] 
held him closer. * 

“How silly! How silly! Anyone cou 
tell you hadn’t done it.” Her voice shor 
with anger. “I could have told them 
couldn’t do a terrible thing like tha 
You're such a pretty boy.” 

“T’m so stupid.” 

“What does that matter? You're 
and kind and good.”’ 

He shook his head. & 

“You don’t understand. One must ¢ 
one’s work—one must be able to get on 

“c Why? ” 


? y 
He groped anxiously through his litt 
stock of wisdom. oe 
“Because of the state,” he found at las 
“What’s a state?” a 
“Germany is the state.’”? He lifted h 
head. ‘You see, if we can’t make h 
bigger and stronger we’re no good.” 
“And if we’re stupid—and—and 
do anything?” Rr 
“Stupid people have to be weeded out 
he asserted. , 
“T don’t believe that. I’m sure it’s 
true. Our pastor says that Christ lik 
stupid people—and little children.” ; 
He smiled. He felt terribly wise and ol 
* “Nobody believes in Christ. Perhs 
you do. Country people are more t 
conservative. They cling to things. 
we—we know it’s all a fairy tale. We’ 
got to start all over again. We’ve got 
work things out for ourselves.” | 
He knew that she could not understa 
not even enough to argue. But her 
relaxed and fell away from him. 
“And the other boy—the real one? 
“He killed himself.’’ Her shudder 
him angry. It was so silly—so like a 
“Well, it was the best thing he could de 
he said roughly. ‘‘He was no good—a 
he knew it.” 
“He was cruel.” 
““No—he wasn’t. He was off his hea 
Besides, everyone’s cruel. We all hurt ¢ 
other—down to the teeniest, weeniest 
It’s not cruelty that matters—it’s b 
weak. Weakness is the greatest sin.” 
She sprang free from him—straight up: 
her hands clenched at her sides, her litt 
face white under the tan. 
“Tt’s wicked!” she cried out. 
wicked! I won’t—I won’t believe it 
thought you were a nice little boy 
you’re horrid! You make me frighten 
““Lenchen ——” 
Her eyes were hot with anger— 
child’s royal anger, uncorruptible an 
less. He could not meet it. He wanted i 
say: “‘You’re just a silly little girl. Y 
don’t understand. Life’s like that.” 
But her wrath wasimplacable. Itda 
him. -It was no use feeling old and 
one felt guilty too. 
“‘Lenchen ——”’ he repeated anxi 
“Go away! I don’t like you! Y 
horrid—horrid!” q 
She tore her hand from his and 7% 
fleetly across the narrow wooden iid 
She was almost lost among the trees whe 
he sprang up, calling to her. All his” 
periority had gone—all his little wisdo 
tumbled into ruins. He was almost cryin; 
“Please—Lenchen—Lenchen—don’t g 
I’m sorry—I’m awfully sorry. I did 
mean to make you angry—really I didn’) 
Please—Lenchen!” a 
His shaken, pleading voice just held he 
She stood motionless in the shadow, likea 
alarmed young roe, her head lifted. 
not really horrid! I’ve been so ill—p’ra} 
that’s why. You might be kind, Lenchel 
You ought to be kind to people who’re a 
She turned very slowly toward hin 
looking at him distrustfully out of th 
corner of her eye. . 
“You don’t really mean all that nast 
stuff?” A 
‘““No—I mean—people tell you things- 
one has to believe something. But p 
they’re wrong. P’r’aps your fairy s 
are true—if you’d only tell them to 
He was shameless in his fear. | 
“You won’t frighten me again?” 
“No—never! Not so long as I liv 
Please come back and play.” 4 
(Continued on Page 105) 
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Oui OfNorwescol, 
CameNew lopsFor‘ 


T was a chemist who realized that a success- 
ful top dressing must be more—and also less 
—than a paint. It must waterproof and pre- 
serve the material and bring back the original 
neat appearance, for a shabby top can make even 
a new car look unkempt. 
These were the problems that chemistry solved when it produced 


NORWESCO TOP DRESSINGS — products which have proved their worth 
to thousands of motorists, users of 


loRWES 


The Chemically Correct Line 


For Mohair Tops, and all top linings, there is a Norwesco dressing which 
penetrates the fabric and makes it impervious to water. It restores the original 
black silken sheen and durability of the fabric—gives neatness and newness to 
soiled and water stained linings. 


The Norwesco dressing for Leather and Pantasote Tops and Upholstery softens and preserves 
the material and gives a desirable egg-shell flat-black finish of great durability. It penetrates and 
waterproofs. As it is very elastic it does not crack or flake and does not rub off on the clothes. 
Mail the coupon for the interesting twenty-four page booklet, ‘“‘The Proper Care of Your Car.” If your 
dealer cannot supply you, cut the description column and coupon out of this ‘‘ad”’, mark products you wish 


sent, fill in coupon and mail both to us, enclosing retail 
price and naming your dealer. 


The Northwestern Chemical Co. 


105 State Street 


MARIETTA, OHIO 
U.S. A. 


COTE PT 


Make Old Tops Look New 


For leather and Pantasote. Waterproofs and pre- | 
serves top—restores the original color—makes top | 
soft, pliable, durable. It penetrates—will not rub |@ 
off, crack or chip. As necessary to looks as repaint- 
ing. Fine for upholstery. Price: pints, 75c; quarts, 
$1.25; Canada, $1.00 and $1.65. 


Mohair Top Dressing 


Makes Mohair tops and all. top linings fresh and 
new-looking again. One application dyes and water- 
proofs. Restores the black, silken sheen and dura- |f 
bility. Price: pints, 75c; quarts, $1.25. Canada, | 
$1.00 and $1.65. 


SE-MENT-OL 


Radiator Cement—“Finds the leak and fixes it” 


Repairs leaky radiators instantly. Sure as solder— 
and permanent. No laying up car. Acts instantly. 
Cannot clog radiator or injure any part of cooling |@ 
system. Compounded by chemists. Million cans § 
sold. Price: 75c—Canada 85c. | 


SKALEX 


Prevents Engine Overheating 
Removes coating of rust, scale and lime from 
radiator and water jackets—increases cooling effi- 
ciency, up to 100%. Cannot injure radiator or hose 
connections. Price: 75c—Canada 90c. 


UTILITY BLACK 
Brings the New-Look Back 


Dries in one hour, hard and glossy. Use it on body, 
fenders, hood, radiator or engine—any place where 


there are scratches to cover or mars to hide. Fine Th sy A 
for under side of fenders—keeps rust away. Price: % aR = 
half pints, 60c; pints, $1.00. Canada, 80c and $1.35. | ace ; 
emical Co. <= 


Norwesco Valve-Grinding Compound | 


Gives tight, efficient valves. Easy to work with. | 

Saves time and trouble. No ground glass or emery. 

Price: 1%-oz. tubes, 25c; 4-0z. cans, 40c; 1-lb. cans, 
$1.00. Canada, 30c, 50c and $1.20. ; 


105 State St., Marietta, O., U.S.A. , br 
Gentlemen — Please send free copy of ‘“The Proper Care of Your & 
Car.’ Send articles marked, retail price enclosed. ‘ 


Name 


City. 


Address 
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Improved Summer Underwear 


EGARDLESS of your size or form, there is a 
Rockinchair Union Suit to fit you 
with absolute comfort. After studying 
statistics showing the varying sizes, 

shapes and figures of thousands of men, a leading 
designer of men’s clothes developed the new, 
unique Rockinchair method of sizing—which means 
that the short, the tall, the lean, the stout, are as 
perfectly fitted as the “‘regular’’! 


The difference in comfort between Rockinchair and 
other underwear is the same as the difference between 
a comfortable rocking chair and the plain, straight- 
backed chair. | 


Rockinchair not only fits perfectly, but it is also 
built for comfort. The full natural blouse above 
the waist permits perfect ease in all bodily move- 
ments—no binding, anywhere. The waistband that 
snugly fits the waist, like that of your trousers, keeps 
the garment in position. The one-piece closed 
seat (just like your trousers) is both comfortable 
and sanitary. It means a really closed crotch. 
There is no complicated seat to sag, or gaping split 
seat to bunch and annoy you. 


: ~=l2 > 


Blouse The patented side leg opening has only two but- 
affords tons, placed where the eye can see them. They bear 
unusual no strain; they won’t tear off. This opening allows 
freedom easy, quick adjustment and a broad, wide sweep that 


of action extends clear across the back. Simplicity! 


A model to fit every figure—a quality fabric for 
every purse. 


Try it. Money back if not satisfied. If your dealer 
hasn’t it, write us. 


Seat and 


Henderson & Ervin 


crotch 
exactly Norwalk, Conn. 
like your New York: 846 Broadway 


trousers Chicago: 424 S. Wells Street 


Opens on 
the side 


Adjusted 
in a jiffy 


- 
- 
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ROCKINCHAIR 


Athletic Underwear for Men & Boys 
National Underwear Standards: “Rockinchair” for Warm Weather; Duofold” for hte Weather 


PATENTED 
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(Continued from Page 102) 
“You don’t want to play. You’re so 


ise and grand. You were just making 
” 


“T wasn’t! I’m so lonely, Lenchen. I 
javen’t anybody to play with. It makes 
jie so dull and stupid. Please!” 

| Still she watched him with her quaint air 
? mistrust. Then suddenly she laughed, 
,owing her white teeth, and in a flash was 
‘one. 

Some instinct forbade his following. But 
2 shouted her name again and again into 
xe forest till it rang like an exultant war 


'y- 


Every day they met at the foot of the 
aterfall and played together. She taught 
lim all her games and they made up new 
aes. When they were tired they sat at 
ye stream’s edge and talked and tried to 
ckle trout, though they never caught any. 
_“Tt’s because you don’t believe,” Len- 
‘en would say severely. 

“But I do—I do believe,” he would 
aswer. ‘I do.” 

But then he would feel a sharp pain run 
jrough him—like the pain of a wound 
yat will never quite heal. 

For when one is so old and wise it is hard 
believe anything—even the truth. 

On Sunday he saw her in the white 
yurch in the valley. She sat in the front 
yw on the women’s side, and looked up 
ith solemn eyes at the pastor from under 
ie broad flat hat with the red pompons. 
ven her legs in the white stockings and 
ar feet in the black buckle shoes looked 
jlemn. One could not imagine their being 
) graceless and unashamed as to run naked 
id cut capers. Altogether, she seemed 
) wrapt in goodness that Helmut felt a 
range wave of shame and contrition pass 
yer him—and the strangest part of it all 
‘as that it left him tingling all over with 
ippiness. 

She did not look at him at all; once, 
deed, when her eyes met his it was with 
‘ave reproach. He could almost hear her 
uy, ‘Helmut, you’re not attending.” 
After that he sang the hymns so loudly 
‘at the Geheimrat frowned. And he tried 
ard to believe them. For when he almost 
ieceeded he seemed to be nearer to her. 


| It was the last day of the holidays. 

| Helmut stood in his little bedroom and 
ad a nosegay of wild flowers together with 
ie ribbon off his school cap. On ascrubby 
ece of paper he had painstakingly written 
ita poem. He had composed it the night 
sfore—in bed. It began “My Lenchen 
| like the running stream,” and ran to 
ur lyrical and impassioned verses. 

The composing of it had helped him not 
very. Now he did not want to cry at all. 
he sun shone. Even the thought of 
‘urt—of the thick cruel mouth and bulg- 
g blue eyes—could not daunt him. For 
ere was one day left—one long day which 
‘ust never, never be allowed to pass. 

The door opened and he thrust the posy 
id poem ruthlessly into the bosom of his 
jouse. Though he pretended to be ab- 
rbed in something else and did not look 
und he knew that it was his mother. He 
hard the crackling of her stiff silk bodice. 
'“Helmut, why are you upstairs? Why 
m’t you come down? You're always 
oping by yourself. It isn’t nice; it 
yesn’t look well. Your uncle has been ask- 
gforyou. He has something to tell you.” 
She was out of breath and her voice 
unded flustered and anxious. At another 
me her message would have frightened 
m. But now he only half listened. 

|“T was just tidying things up, mother.” 
“Yes. That’s all very well. If only you 
ould keep your hands clean. No, don’t 
op to wash them now. Your uncle hates 
aiting. He’s on the balcony. Helmut!” 
“Yes, mother.” 

| He came back reluctantly, and she bent 
yer him, tidying his blouse, fussing his 
‘ur with plump hard hands. He thought 
iddenly how homely her face was when it 
sme close. And yet just at that moment 
> could have put his arms round her and 
agged her and told her all about Lenchen. 
») often his mother had made him feel like 
‘at—as though her dull ugliness were 
mething sad and pitiful that brought 
em closer to one another. 

Helmut, Liebling, when your uncle 
yeaks to you you will be good, won’t 
nu? You must try to be more grateful. 
oure such a funny little fellow—so stiff 
idstolid and unaffectionate. People don’t 
Ways understand that it’s your shyness. 
nd you know your uncle has been so good 
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to you. It was he who brought us up here 
when you were getting better. We could 
never have afforded it. And he’s promised 
to help you in your career. You know, we 
can’t do much for you, Helmut. Your poor 
father has been so unfortunate. When he 
was a young man he offended his chief— 
and—and he hasn’t been advanced as—as 
we had hoped. That ought to be a lesson 
to you—always to consider your superiors— 
to be polite to them and appreciative.” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“You ought to make more of your uncle 
and aunt and Kurt.” 

“T hate Kurt!” 

He felt her draw herself away from him. 

“You’re not to say things like that.” 

“Tt’s true. I do hate him. He’s cruel 
and he hates me.” 

“That’s because you’re naughty to him. 
They think you’re jealous because he gets 
on so well at school.” 

“He cheats—and tells lies.” 

“Never mind! That’s not your business. 
He succeeds and you don’t. You ought to 
be polite and—and kind. You ought to say 
nice things to him to please him. After all, 
when you’re grown up he might be in a 
position to hurt you—in the army or in the 
government or in business. He might spoil 
your career just as your poor father’s 
career has been spoilt.” 

“But I don’t want a career.” 

“Helmut, don’t be silly! Everyone has 
a career—in our position.” 

“T_T want to play,” he burst out eagerly; 
“‘and—and then I’d like to be a farmer and 
work in the fields and have pigs.” 

She stood right away from him, looking 
at him as though at someone unfamiliar 
and frightening. 

“You mustn’t talk like that—even in 
fun. Supposing your uncle heard you? 
He’d think you had no feeling of honor, 
Helmut—no feeling of Standesehre. You 
couldn’t be a farmer. All our family have 
served the government. It would be a dis- 
grace. One owes something to one’s posi- 
tion, Helmut. One can’t do as one likes.” 

“Birds do,” he persisted; ‘and butter- 
flies and squirrels. They play in the wood 
all day.” 

“Until they get hunted and killed. That 
ought to be a lesson.” 

“And Schultz got killed too,” he said. 

He was following a new train of thought 
and did not see her face. It had grown 
cold and hard and white. There was a note 
of reserve—almost of antagonism—in her 
colorless voice: 

“T suppose this is the result of holidays, 
Helmut. And you’ve been ill, so one must 
excuse you. But you’re talking very stu- 
pidly and wickedly. Karl Schultz brought 
disgrace upon his people, and when he 
killed himself he did the only thing he 
could do. People can’t live after they’re 
disgraced—not in our position.” She sof- 
tened suddenly. She pleaded: “ Helmut— 
you mustn’t fail us! You must be good! 
Your father and I—we hope so much from 
you. You're everything to us. And we’ve 
been so sad and anxious. You will try 
and please everyone—and work hard—and 
make us proud of you?” 

He looked up at her. Her face was 
quivering and her eyes red with tears, but 
he thrust an answering distress away from 
him. He only thought of how quickly he 
could escape. 

“Yes, mother—I’ll try.” 

“Mein liebes Kerlchen!”’ 

They went downstairs together and her 
hand on his shoulder kept his rebellious 
feet from jumping two steps at a time. She 
drew him closer to her as they came out 
onto the veranda, where the Geheimrat and 
his brother-in-law sat over their coffee. It 
was as though she were trying to subdue him 
with the nearness of her strong body. 

The Geheimrat, was in a facetious temper. 
He had dined well. The smear of cigar ash 
on his waistcoat, the disorder of empty 
cups and glasses on the table, the pose of 
his soft big limbs, suggested an obscene 
satiety. His face was flushed and heavy. 
He looked like a big black crow drowsing 
in the sun after some repulsive meal. 

He leaned forward and pinched his 
nephew’s ear. 

“Na, young gentleman, and how are 
you, eh?” 

“T am very well, uncle,’’ said Helmut 
gravely; ‘‘thank you.” 

“Enjoying yourself?” . 

“Yes, uncle; thank you very much.” 

“Good. You’ve been running wild long 
enough, though. Too much loafing isn’t 
good for German boys, eh?” 

(Continued on Page 107) 
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Renew and decorate masonry exteriors— | 
i stucco, concrete, or brick—with the liquid >; 
cement-coating, Trus-Con Stone-Tex. For- | 
' mulated specifically for masonry surfaces; 
i becomes an inseparable part of the wall, |. 
| | sealing all pores and filling hair-cracks. Un- | 
| | like paints, it dampproofs as well as beauti- 
f fies. Therefore, cannot chip, flake or peel off. | 
Aes] Furnished in many pleasing colors. Applied 
to new or old walls. One of the Famous 
Trus-Con waterproofing and dampproofing [| 
products—sufficient assurance of quality. 
j If your brick, stucco, or cement building is 
disfigured, or damp and unsanitary, use Stone- 
Bacon Write for full information, telling your 
needs. 


THE TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
101 Trus-Con Building, Detroit, Mich. 


We specialize in unusual paint requirements. 
t | Write for advice. 


Renew Masonry Walls With 


A Perfumed Luxury 


Make your bath a luxury as well as a necessity. 


= water and the fragrance of a thousand flowers? 


for the Bath. Softens Hard Water Instantly 
irritates the skin, when a spoonful of BATHASWEET in your bath will bring the softness of rain 


vigorates. Small size 35c, large size 75c, at all Drug and Department Stores, or by mail to Dept. A. 
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The Graflex 


A reflecting camera that lets 
your eye see what the lens 
sees, before exposure, and 
right side up. You watch the 
ground-glass screen, adjust 
focus till the image of your 
picture grows clear and sharp 
—then snap it. 


See the picture 
before you snap it 


ee eS, speed, absolute 
control of focus and composi- 
tion—thesatisfaction that follows 
increased certainty—this is{the 


Graflex story. Automatic expo- 
sures from a tenth to a thousandth of a 
second; successful snapshots in failing 
light, where slow exposures with other 
cameras would result in failure; fully- 
timed negatives, in good light, of two- 
mile-a-minute motion that other cam- 
eras could never get. Ask for interesting 
booklet ‘“‘Why I Use a Graflex’’— free 
from your dealer or from us. 


FOLMER & SCHWING DEPARTMENT 
Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester New York 


TO TOUR RIGH 
TRAVEL LIGHT 7, 


Write today for Complimentary copy FS 

of the TOURING CATALOG, = 
by CaseyAsco. Illustrating 
all sizes complete camps 
weighing packed, only 
15 lbs. per passenger. 
A thousand new in- 
structive surprises 
for tourists by this 


! 


authority on touring. Ri 3 LE 3 7 
KANSAS CITY AU E SUPPLY CO. 
1564. GRAN AS CITY, MO. 
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* AODRESS 


)MY CAR IS A 


Why bathe in hard water, which roughens and 


A BATHASWEET bath cools, refreshes and in- 


THE: CITIZEN 4 SAVIN 
CLEVELAND; ONTOS: Es 
TS ASSETS UOVER.” 
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Put This War- Tire 


on your Bike 


War-time calls for war-tires. Vitalics are war-tires in every sense 
of the word. They contain all the fleet, rugged toughness re- 
quired in the hard grind of the bicycle squad at the front. 


Put Vitalics on your wheel. They will make you jump joyously 
into the saddle and keep yourself fit and hardy for your share in 
the war when your time comes—if it does come. 


The famous Vitalic De Luxe has struck a big, new note in bicycle 
tires. It is an automobile tire in virtually everything but size. We 
build it with the same care and with the same choice rubber and 
stalwart fabric that goes into auto tires. 


This great tire'has been adopted as standard equipment by the 
foremost bicycle manufacturers. It is everything that we know 
how to build into a long-mileage, puncture-resisting, smooth, fleet, 
non-skid bicycle tire. It is the favorite tire with the most experi- 
enced riders everywhere. It stays in service long after inferior tires 
have petered out. Its rugged riding qualities and long life will save 
you many a dollar. 


The Vitalic line embraces single tube, racer, and clincher types— 


all leaders in their classes—all contain carefully selected rubber, 
fabric, and design. Inspect and test Vitalic quality at your 
dealer's today. The tires are right and the prices are right. 


SEND TODAY for FREE Vitalic testing section and booklet, “Tougher Than 
Elephant Hide.” Please give name and address of your bicycle tire dealer. 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER WORKS, Erie, Pa. 
"Tougher Than| 
Elephant Hide 
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_ (Continued from Page 105) 

[he grip on his shoulder tightened. He 
need across at his father. The Herr 
i itschreiber sat on the edge of his chair 
siling, with weak anxious eyes. 
‘You’ve had splendid holidays, haven’t 
y1, Helmut?” 
Yes, father; thank you, uncle.” 
‘Panting to get back to work, eh?” the 
vimrat chuckled. 
‘Oh, yes, uncle!” 

The red face grew suddenly pitiless. 
‘Well, you’ve got a lot to make up for. 
u’ve done very badly so far. If it hadn’t 
n for that illness of yours—I can’t put 
with that sort of thing, you know. I 
» not going to help lame dogs over stiles. 
at’s what I want to tell you. If you 
xat help from me you’ve got to show 
vre worth helping. You’re not going 
k to the Gymnasium—you know that?” 
Jelmut glanced swiftly over his shoulder 
rard the forest and then back into the 
eimrat’s face. 
'Y-yes, uncle.” 
“You're going to the Institut Bernhard. 
'at’s where all the idle youngsters are 
t. And not one of them has dared to fail 
7. They cram you there like Strasburger 
se—so.”’? He pantomimed someone pour- 
liquid through a funnel into his open 
ath. ‘‘When they have finished with 
‘| we'll get you into a line regiment; 
\ after that we’ll see what can be done. 
|; you’ll have to pull yourself together. 
\standen?” 
Te spoke loudly so that all the other 
el guests heard and looked at the small, 
fearishly flushed boy and smiled. A faint 
nor of anxiety shook him. But it 
sed as quickly as a gust of wind through 
(| branches of a tree. 
Yes, uncle—I’ll try.” 

I’m sure he’ll do his best to show his 
titude,” the Herr Amtschreiber began. 
‘he Gehetmrat waved his cigar silencingly. 
We all hope so. You know what hap- 
s to boys who don’t pass their ein- 
(riges exam, Helmut?” 
jut Helmut did not answer. His at- 
ition had escaped—it was racing ahead 
tim, downhill to the forest. He did not 
sn see the Geheimrat, though he was 
‘ing at him.: All that the Geheimrat had 
satened was just so much sound. It 
cerned to-morrow—and to-morrow was 
11> off—something negligible and unreal- 
z le, like death. 
‘Didn’t you hear, Helmut?” 

fe started, smiling vaguely. 

Oh, yes, uncle!” 

If you fail in your exam you will have 
i(:0 into the army as a common soldier— 
‘three years. You will be outdistanced 
your contemporaries. Every opening 
W be closed to you. You won’t expect 
» from me then, eh?”’ 
\le thought ‘‘ Perhaps she won’t wait!” 
‘Oh, yes! Yes—uncle. No, uncle.” 
Good. We understand each other. You 


go. 

‘he hand checked the wild impulse. He 
id his cap and made a solemn little bow 
n the waist. The hand released him. 
edately he walked down the steps and 
tl path that led to the brink of the forest. 
H paused and looked back. But he was 
p) of sight of the veranda. 

‘hen he gave a choking, delirious little 
slut and began torun. Heran faster and 
ier. And at last the hill ran away with 
altogether and toppled him over, pant- 
and laughing, on to the moss-covered 
(ts of a big pine tree. 

venchen helped to pick him up and tried 
‘ub the green stain off his knickerbockers. 
“re were pine needles all over him—even 
inuis thatch of flaxen hair. She brushed 
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lc ered. 
You might have hurt yourself,’ she 
Sided. “Boys are always so rough and 
clnsy.” 
And girls are always crying,” he re- 
ved gleefully. ‘‘I believe you’re crying 
7, Lenchen.” 
on: 
ell, you’ve been crying.” 
haven’t!” ae 
Now who’s telling fairy tales?” 
le prepared to do a highly aggravating 
i, dance Tound her, but suddenly she 
<ed straight at him and he stood still. 
I thought you weren’t coming,” she 
Sil. “T supposed you had forgotten 3 
1s OWn eyes had grown serious. 
Would—would you have minded—so 
ch, Lenchen?”’ 
‘I don’t know. I like playing. And I’ve 
one to play with now—except you.” 
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She shrugged her small shoulders crossly. 
““Well—it’s no good standing here, any- 
how!” 

She went on up the steep mountain path 
very much as though she did not care 
whether he followed or not. She walked 
so fast that he had to run to catch up with 
her. They continued side by side, getting 
very hot and breathless, Helmut every now 
and then casting anxious, rather awestruck 
glances at his companion’s face. 

“‘Lenchen! I say, Lenchen!”’ 

“Well?” ‘ 

“You know—I couldn’t help it—they 
wouldn’t let me go. They kept on jawing 
at me. I—TI nearly cried myself.” 

The pace slackened. She was listening 
like some doubtful bird with its head 
cocked to catch the faintest sound. 

“T don’t believe you did.” 

“T did—honor bright! If they hadn’t 
let me come I—I should have howled.” 

It was magnanimous. She stopped to 
look at him, her cheeks bright with color. 

“Really, Helmut?” 

“Howled!’’ he emphasized nobly. 

He had his first glimpse of the elusive 
feminine temperament. She gave a sudden 
shrill little laugh, pinched his arm and was 
off down a side path, skipping like a mock- 
ing brown elf, her two plaits flying out 
behind her. Helmut followed at a rather 
sullen trot. He felt sure that she had been 
making fun of him all the time—had com- 
promised his masculine dignity for the sheer 
fun of the thing. It was all the more dis- 
concerting, when he caught up with her 
again, that she was quite serious. 

“Oh, Helmut, you are a darling!” 

“Oh!” he said helplessly. 

She took his injured arm and squeezed 
it hard. 

““We’re going to have a whole happy 
day together—aren’t we?”’ 

He gave a solemn nod. He was not 
going to tell her about to-morrow. He 
was afraid to. She might not understand 
what a long way off to-morrow was. 

“Yes. Let’s do something extra; shall 
we? Something different. I—I’d like some- 
thing quite special.” 

“We'll go up to the Ludwigshthe,”’ she 
decided. “It will be so hot there’ll be no 
one there. We shall have it all to our- 
selves. What did you bring?”’ 

He fumbled in his trouser pocket and 
produced a crumbling and slightly soiled 
lump of Sandtorte. 

““Tsneaked it yesterday afternoon at tea.” 

“And I’ve kept my breakfast Butter- 
brédchen. We'll share and drink out of the 
brook. It will be like an adventure.” 

The word gave him a little thrill of mem- 
ory. Years ago Heini and Fritz Schnautz- 
chen and he had adventures. 

“‘Let’s pretend,” he said eagerly—“‘let’s 
pretend we’re lost—or that there’s been a 
terrible earthquake and we’re the only 
people left in the whole world.” 

She considered seriously. 

“T don’t think I’d like that. You see, 
there’s grandfather and mother—and 
Hans—and my aunt over at Gutach. I 
wouldn’t like them to be killed.” 

He walked onin silence. He was ashamed 
and a little disappointed. He saw that it 
was unkind to have wanted to clear off a 
lot of nice people for the sake of the 
Geheimrat and Kurt. At the same time the 
fact that Lenchen loved some of those nice 
people threw a shadow between them. 

“T expect you’re awfully fond of your 
grandfather and mother—and Hans— 
and—and—your aunt,”’ he said at last. 

“Of course Iam! Aren’t you?” 

“T haven’t got any. I mean—I don’t 
know. P’r’aps town people are different.” 

“T don’t think I like town people at all,” 
said Lenchen, lifting her sleek round head 
proudly. ‘Exceptyou, Helmut. Andyou’re 
not a bit like them.” 

It was full afternoon now. The sun 
struck with hot golden shafts between the 
trees that lined the steep stony path. The 
sleepy air weighed heavily on them so that 
they lagged and struggled one behind the 
other. At the end Lenchen led. She kept 
on pitilessly. Helmut, breathless and pant- 
ing, fixed his eyes on the little brown heels 
that twinkled from bowlder to bowlder just 
above him. His heart pounded against his 
ribs and his breath came hard and short, 
but he kept the little brown heels in sight. 

At last the trees thinned. They came 
out into a wide clearing in the midst of 
which stood a wooden hut labeled Aus- 
sichtspunkt. The path straggled on aim- 
lessly for a few yards and ended in a 
surprised kind of way with a rustic balus- 
trade. (Continued on Page 109) 
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ROM the Great White Way—where songs are made—to every 
home and place where songs are played, these three “‘ Feist”’ hits 
are becoming part of America’s daily life. Take this page to your 


piano and try the wonderful melodies. 


Get the complete sheet 


music from your dealer today. They’re printed in the ** Feist”’ 
easy-to-read style—no leaves to turn. 


Bring Back My Daddy to Me 
I’ll Come Back to You, When It’s All Over 
We'll Knock the Heligo, Out of Heligoland 


Over There 


Homeward Bound 


In the Land of Wedding Bells 


Don't Leave Me Daddy 


K-K-K-Katy 


Tom, Dick and Harry and Jack 
Round Her Neck She Wears a Yeller Ribbon 


15c acopy, anyseven for $1. Postpaid. BandorOrchestra,25ceach. Male Quartette, 10ceach. 


ON SALE NOW 


Leo Feist Inc. FeistBuilding 


The Kaiser 
Will ‘‘Strafe’’ It 

O sir it won’t tickle 

the Kaiser. But 
maybe that’s why it’s 
sweeping the good old 
U. S. A. with its won- 
derful melody and in- 
spiring words. Geo. W. 
Meyer has put the real 
spirit of 1918 into his 
peppery military music 
—and Howard Johnson 
has written the words 
that will linger in the 
memory of every Amer- 
ican when the Rhine is 
crossed and the guns 
are stacked. Get it— 
it will get you. 


Tt Will Tease You 
Till It Gets You 


REAL “kiss and 

let’s makeup” song 
—with a teasing mel- 
ody and tantalizing 
words. You can’t help 
but hum it, sing it, or 
whistle it once you’ve 
heard it. Full of life 
and spirit—the kind of 
song you like to hear 
once, twice, and a hun- 
dred times. True love 
doesn’t run smooth but 
“T’m Sorry I Made You 
Cry” is the smoothest 
love song in years. 
Words and music by 
N. J. Clesi. 


That Hits Home 
UT of Belgium, for 


four years a land 

of desolation has grown 

Benoit’s, Levenson’s 

and Garton’s “My Bel- 

gian Rose”—a beauti- 

ful song that reaches 

the heart. You can’t 

get away from its cap- 

tivating melody and 

wonderful words., 
“And tho’ they've taken 

all your sunshine and 
dew, we'll make an 

American beauty of you” 

are two of the lines 

you'll love in this song. 

Learn it now. 


OTHER POPULAR “FEIST” SONGS 


Give Me a Kiss by the Numbers 

Each Stitch is a Thought of You, Dear 
Good Morning, Mr. Zip-Zip-Zip 

I Don’t Want to Get Well 

It’s a Long Way to Berlin 

Hail, Hail, the Gang’s all Here 

At the Darktown Stutter’s Ball 

Where Do We Go From Here 


at all music and department 
stores or at any Woolworth, 


Store. 
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Just Like Washington Crossed The Delaware 
General Pershing Will Cross The Rhine 
CHORUS 


Pee SS es 


Just like Wash-ing-ton_ crossed the Del-a-ware,— Sowil 


Per-shing cross the Rhijie,— As they fol-lowed af-vter | 
ie 


SS | 


George, At dear old Val-ley Forge, Our boys will break that 


> 


i — 
line. It's for your land and my land Andthe sake of 


, = ae Ee ===) 


Auld Lang Syne,— Just like Wash-ing-ton—— crossed th 


Se —-— — 

| =a ae eee 
<4 

Del-a-ware,— Gen-'ral Per-shingwill cross the Rhine. 
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so sor-ry, dear,- Im sor-ry 


: as eS PES rae ea 


Wont you for-get, — wont you for-give?. 


I madeyou cryl— 


SSeS Sas | 


one lit-tle 


Dont let us suy good bye! One lit-tle word, 


SSS Sa 9 


It breaks my 


One Uit- tle kiss wort you try?— 


iS aa | 


heart to hear you sigh, Jmsor-ry 1 madeyou cry! 


smile,. 
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My Belgian Rose 
CHORUS aoe 4 
PSS SS Sa 


Bel-elan Rose_ For 


Rose— my droop-ing Bel~gian 


SSS Ss 


ev-’ry hour of sor-row youve had, Youll have a year to 


Sse ff 


which to be glad; You were not born in vain-foryouwillblooma- fy 


ae see Ere 


gain, And tho’ they've tak-en all your sun-shineanddew, Well 


— 


low A_f& ‘ z ‘ 
ee Se * 
ete eae : 
make an A-mer- i-can beau-ty of you, And you will * 
i : 4 i 
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find re - 


pose— ov-er here, My Bel-gian Rose. 
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~ For Shipbuilding 


Speed up the shipping program. Build more boats and 
yet more boats. That is the world’s sea-flung challenge 
to America. America will answer that challenge by 
building boats faster than Hun Hate can sink them. 
She will dot every sea with the white-sailed symbols of 
America’s right to trade anywhere, any time. 

The thousands of patrol boats, submarine chasers, 
merchant vessels and transport-ships—built to nullify 
Hun Piracy and further American Trade—will require 
sheet or metal parts which, for the sake of durability, 
should be made of Armco (American Ingot) Iron. 

Armco Iron stubbornly resists the action of sea water 
and other corrosive influences, because it is remarkably 
free from the impurities that cause rust and because it 
is made even throughout. Armco Iron insures the 
length of service that is the best economy. 

Make the smoke-stacks and boiler cases of every 
boat with Blue Annealed Armco Iron. Make the ven- 
tilators and interior linings of every craft of Armco 
Galvanized Iron. Save the shipping industry many 
thousands of dollars by putting broken ship parts back 
into service with Armco Iron Welding Material. 

Armco Special Analysis Castings and Forgings for 
scores of shipbuilding purposes are prominent among 
the products of The American Rolling Mill Co. They 
are made with the same care and fidelity and by the 
same unexcelled organization as Armco Iron itself. 


This list of ship parts can be made of Armco Iron or 
fabricated in our Forging and Casting Departments: 

BLUE ANNEALED ARMCO Shafts; Propeller Shafts; Tail Shafts; 

IRON: Boiler Cases; Boiler Breach- Rudder Posts; Stem Frames; Piston 


ing; Smoke-stacks. Rods; Inboard Coupling Sleeves. 
GALVANIZED ARMCO IRON: 


Ceilings; Side-walls; Ship Cowls; 
Ventilators. 

FORGINGS—Solid or Built-up 
CrankShafts: ThrustShafts; Tunnel 


CASTINGS: Rudder Posts; Davits; 
Stems; Pin Boxes;StemFrames;Shoe 
Sections; Anchor Stocks; Crank 
Webs; Propeller Hubs and Bosses. 


Marine engineers and ship builders should write for Armco 
Iron literature and ask for the advice of our specialists in sheet 


and plate metal service. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO., Dept. 907, Middletown, Ohio 


(Continued from Page 107) 
enchen lifted her bare arms above her 
d. 

Now we’re at the top of the world!” 
eried exultantly. ‘‘There’s nothing 
yer than we are!”’ 

‘e found breath to stammer: “Oh, but 
‘e’s Mont Blane, Lenchen; and heaps 
‘ther mountains—miles higher.” 

he pushed him indignantly. 

‘You're such a horrid little boy, Helmut. 
at’s the use of playing if you don’t play 
yerly? I feel I am at the top of the 
vid, and so I am at the top. Don’t 
] things.” 

Sorry,” he muttered humbly. 

‘e stood close beside her. He felt very 
<ymed. She was quiteright. It was horrid 


«2 thought of such a thing when he had 
red with Heini and Fritz Schnautz- 
1—even supposing he had known about 
hich he hadn’t. He wondered vaguely 
t made him spoil things—things he 


d. 

Til play properly now,” he promised 
y.ously. : J 
ae smiled upon him—her wide, kind 


ne. 

It’s only because you’re so clever, 
nut.” 

But I’m not. I’m stupid. I mix 
gsup. Lenchen—I think I could play 
¢er—I mean, would it matter if I pre- 


p led I was all alone in the world—with 
9. 


‘Why no—of course not!” 

e became animated and purposeful. 
That’ll be splendid! We'll bivouac 
¢. You see, it’s a safe place. We can’t 
¢.ttacked on three sides because of the 
ipice. But I’ll have to explore round 
1 to see if there aren’t any murderers or 
7 ands ——”’ 

But everyone’s dead, Helmut.” 

\Now who’s being horrid? Besides— 
e’d be wolves and things: And you’re 
mer my protection. You ought to do as 
«retold, you know. Sit down under the 
13 and wait till I come back!” 

ae looked at him with solemn admira- 


(. 

Oughtn’t you to have weapons?” 
[have weapons.” He thrust a branch 
ugh his belt and patted it significantly. 
yw I’m armed to the teeth. You’re not 


e glanced back anxiously. 
You won’t eat all the bread and butter, 
you, Lenchen?”’ 
ie made a sign of taking a tremendous 
ai, and he plunged boldly into the forest. 
vas not a game any more. It was as 
pas anything had ever been when he and 
ui and Fritz Schnautzchen had set out 
m heir adventures. There were wolves 
t| things; in spite of the earthquake 
he might even be brigands. And he was 
icafraid. If a whole pack of wolves had 
eon him he would have met them un- 
dated. He would have killed them— 
vy one—because he would be defending 
chen, who trusted him—and who for 
ll er boldness was just a little bit afraid. 
e was a knight—a Siegfried setting out 
‘in glory for his Brunhild, who waited 
ohim on her lonely rock. He sent a 
ing shout of defiance at the enemy. 
Bj no one answered. He stood still and 
sned to his shout. It went on and on 
ugh the forest. “It was as though he 
@ given life to something, as though it 
é got away from him and laughed at 
d afterward when it had gone 


t vefore, Now with every minute it 
7 more and more profound. It was 
dark too. Where he stood the sun had 
De erated for a hundred years. The 
ig t bare stems of the pine trees dwelt 
Ast night and twilight. No birds had 
built their nests among the branches. 
1/ stillness was never broken by the 
iW er of a bird’s wing or a note of a bird’s 
oF It was as though death lived there. 
elmut knew that there were invisible 

‘gs all round him. He could feel them 
wi ching. But he could not see them— 
¢ They lay just outside his vision. Karl 
tz was there—quite close. If he did 
ove—if he did not make an effort he 


e forced himself to walk on. He did 
(think of wolves or brigands any more. 
ly were not real—not real like the in- 
vile people. His feet were leaden, just 
as i1ey are in those awful nightmares when 


alk about Mont Blane. He would never | 
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one tries to escape and can’t. And he was 
very cold. All at once he began to run— 
and he ran madly, with the enemy hot on 
his heels—out into the sunshine again. 

There was Lenchen waiting for him, her 
arms folded about her knees, the Butter- 
brédchen solemnly placed in front of her— 
like a little dog on trust. She waved to 
him and he forgot why he had been afraid. 

“Why, Helmut, what a time you’ve 
been! Have you killed them all?” 

“All the ones I could kill,’”’ he said 
soberly. 

“There are things one can’t kill,’’ she 
remarked—‘“‘fairies and witches and people 
like that. Even earthquakes can’t kill 
them. There’s a little house down in the 
valley just peeping out of the trees. I’m 
sure a witch lives there.” 

“‘Tt’s the Forsthaus ” he began, but 
she silenced him with the crusty edge of 
the Butterbrédchen. 

“Bite!’’ she commanded. 

He obeyed whole-heartedly, and they 
took bite and bite about, so that there 
should be no waste. They divided the 
Sandtorte to the last crumb. They were 
very thirsty, but it was too much bother to 
find water. 

“Don’t you wish you had two Butter- 
brédchen all to yourself?’’ Lenchen asked 
sleepily. 

“Yes—rather.”’ 

But he did not really care. He was too 
happy. He leaned back against the tree 
and through half-closed eyes looked out 
over the earth. It was a dream—a real 
dream. Beyond the farthest mountain 
were great shining cities. 

Of course they were on the top of the 
world. What was all that nonsense about 
Mont Blane? He had never seen Mont 
Blane. It was in a book. Books were 
stupid and dull—not real, like this. 

Of course they were all alone. 

He felt a hand take his. Their hands 
cuddled together like little mice. 

“T am sleepy, aren’t you, Helmut?” 

“No, not a bit!” he declared valiantly. 

Her dark head rested drowsily against 
his fair one. 

“Dear Helmutchen!”’ 

Of course there were fairies. 

When he closed his eyes he could hear 
their distant mysterious murmur. 


He woke suddenly and violently, and 
even before he knew where he was he 
knew that the dreadful thing had happened. 

Lenchen stretched herself and rubbed 
her eyes. 

““Why—we’ve been asleep!” 

“Tt’s gone,” he said. 

“What’s gone?” 

“Our day.” 

She laughed sleepily. 

“But there’s to-morrow. Grandfather 
says to-morrow is also a day.” 

“Not for me. I—I’m going home, Len- 
chen.” 

She did not ery out or protest. He felt 
the warm slack body pressed against his 
grow straight and rigid. She frightened 
him, she was so still. 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“T didn’t want you to know. I didn’t 
want to know myself. I thought—I didn’t 
think it would ever really come.” 

“Helmut—I—I shan’t have anyone to 
play with.” 

“T shan’t ever play again.” 

They did not look at one another, 
but stared unwinkingly ahead, their eyes 
strained wide open. The shadow of the 
gaunt pine had spread round them like a 
black stain. The peaks of the mountains 
stood out against the sky in sharp cruel 
outline. It was as though a silver veil had 
been rolled up. There was no more mys- 
tery. The warm midsummer murmur had 
died into cold silence. 

In the witch’s cottage a red eye winked 
up at them malevolently. 

“Oh, Helmut, Helmut!” 

He turned on her with a choking cry. 

“T can’t—I can’t believe it. To-day was 
to be always—always! I can’t go back! 
I don’t know what to do. If only I could 
run away somewhere. They’re sending me 
away—to a crammer’s—where stupid bad 
boys go. They told me—just now. And 
they’ll stuff my head—full—like a Stras- 
burg goose—till it splits. No one ever fails, 
my uncle said. But I shall. My head 
hurts now when I try to think of things. 
And it will get worse. And they’ll laugh 
and make fun—and I shall try harder. 
Then I shall fail just the same. I shall 
have to be a common soldier for three 
years. And when | come out there’ll be no 
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Tastes Good— 
Does Good 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ERE is a great help in solving one 
child problem—that of securing reg- 

ular care of the teeth. The delicious flavor 
of Colgate’s appeals to the normal taste and 
makes the twice-a-day brushing so pleasant 
that the habit forms itself. And once formed 
it will persist to help maintain ‘‘Good Teeth 


—Good Health” all through life. 


For you, Ribbon Dental Cream is a safe, 
sane and thorough dentifrice, free from 
over-medication. Preferred by both dental 
profession and public, it is favored because 
it does so well all that a safe dentifrice 
should do. 


Clean your teeth with Colgate’s. 


Sold everywhere; ora trial tube 
sent for six cents in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. P, 199 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—lasting and refined. 
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Onion Suits 


The Underwear for 
Summer Wear 


AYBE you are one of the men who can’t stand 
woven cloth underwear next to your skin. 

You don’t like the clammy feeling caused by 
perspiration-soaked underwear. Well, there is a 
union suit made for such men as you. Several 
hundred thousand men have switched to it. 

Its name is Lastlong. It is knitted. The fabric 
is feather-weight; size 40, athletic style, weighs but 
6 ounces. Absorbs: perspiration — doesn’t hold it. 
Loose-fitting. Can’t bind or grip anywhere. 

Athletic.and other styles at popular prices. Be 
sure to ask your dealer for Lastlong Union Suits. 


Write for Booklet and sample of fabric 


If your dealer doesn’t carry Lastlong 
we'll see that you are supplied. 


LASTLONG UNDERWEAR COMPANY 
349 Broadway - . - - New York 


jth Flowers are Nature’s most beauti- 
ful gift to Mankind. Like the rays of 
sunshine they are made to brighten the 
life of every one—whether rich or poor, 
meek or mighty. The millionaire’s mansion looks 
souse? bare and gloomy without the softening effect of beauti- 
= POWER © fying plants, flowers and foliage, and the workingman’s cottage can be 
gga) enhanced in value hundreds of dollars by the addition of beautiful climbing 

; vines, window boxes, lawn vases and shrubbery. 


Red Snapper Plant Food 


Is the ideal fertilizer for this purpose; with its use success can be obtained with absolute certainty. It 
gives to plants and foliage a wonderful growth and color, and keeps them in bloom until frost. It is the 
richest and most nutritious yet harmless plant food ever placed on the market, : 
Sold in two-pound cans, including free package of Red Snapper Plant Tonic; price 50 cts. Also in twelve 
and a half pound paper-lined burlap sacks, price $1.50. Ask your florist, druggist or grocer. If they 
have not got it, send us their names and 25c for a liberal trial package sent by parcel post paid. 

We have an exceptional attractive proposition for dealers and traveling salesmen. Write us for introductory offer. 


NATIONAL PLANT FOOD COMPANY, General Office, Eau Claire, Wis. 


Factory, Pensacola, Florida 


Doubles Mileage— 
Saves Tire Expense 


Vulcanize casing cuts and sand blisters 
before moisture rots the fabric and 
ruins the tires. Double your mileage— 

) save cost of new tires, save repair bills 
and delay. Mends tubes anywhere. 
This Outfit With $3 5(Q) 
Repair Material, Only e 

Fits all sized tires and tubes. Auto- 

} matic heat control insures perfect re- 
pairs. No watching or regulating. Burns 
alcohol or gasoline safely without ex- 
posed blaze. Experience unnecessary. 
[eae ; More than 200,000 in use proves anyone 

“nen hae can use it anywhere. 

Special model for Fords, $2.75. If your dealer hasn’t Vul-Kits or Ford- 
Kits in stock we ship prepaid, guaranteed, on receipt of price. 


FREE BOOK, “Care and Repair of Tires”’ 


Full of authentic tire-saving information—sizes—pressures—general care— 
how to increase mileage—etc. A postcard brings this valuable book to you. 


C. A. Shaler Company, 1403 Fourth Street, Waupun, Wis. 
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place for me—my uncle said—nowhere to 
go. Noone will want me. My people will 
be too ashamed. They want to be so 
proud—they want me to do better than 
anyone else. They’re always expecting 
things—and I can’t do them—I can’t—I 
can’t!” 

She pressed her burning cheek against his. 

“But they’re your people. They must 
love you—whatever happens.” 

His teeth chattered. He made a con- 
vulsive effort to hold himself still. 

““T—I don’t know. If only one knew— 
why it all was—what it all means; but we 
can’t find out. There doesn’t seem any— 
any sense in things—in going on. What’s it 
for? One isn’t happy. Not boys like me. 
Clever, splendid people like Priitwitz—or 
strong people like Kurt—they’re happy. 
Because peoplelovethem—or they’ refright- 
ened. But people like Karl—and me—we’re 
no good—we can’t pass our exams—we can’t 
ever be happy—all our lives.” 

“But God made everyone,” she said 
with childish solemnity. 

“He couldn’t have—not if he was God. 
There’d be no sense in making Karl—just 
to kill him.” 

“Karl killed himself. The pastor says 
it’s almost the wickedest thing of all.” 

““My mother—said it was the only thing 
he could have done—because he’d disgraced 
himself. People in our position—mustn’t 
live—after they’re disgraced—she said.” 

He turned drearily toward her and they 
stared into each other’s eyes like antago- 
nists who will not let each other go. Hers 
were hot with indignation. He began to 
falter under them. His mouth quivered. 
On the heels of this ruthless philosophy 
came the slow bitter tears. 

And in an instant she was holding him to 
her with all her strength. 

“Oh, Helmutchen, you’re such a little 
silly boy! And I’m littler—and not clever—I 
can’t do lessons—not fine ones like yours— 
I shan’t ever be able to do anything won- 
derful. I shall just work in the fields as 
long as I live. But I’m happy—and I know 
you're silly—I know—I know—I know!” 

He clung to her, sobbing, fighting her 
with all his pitiful wisdom. 

“You say that—because you’re just a 
girl. You don’t know about things—about 
life—and exams. You don’t understand. 
They haven’t taught you.” 

“No, they haven’t!”’ Fiercely she tossed 
up her small round head. ‘‘ And they never 
shall! I don’t know who they are, but they 
must be wicked people—and I wouldn’t be- 
lieve them—not if they were right. Every- 
one ought to be happy. I’m happy. I 
will be happy. When things are sad I shall 
know that God wishes it and that in the end 
it will be all right. My grandfather and 
grandmother are old people—and they’re 
not clever a bit, and they’ ve never done any- 
one any harm. But they’re always smiling 
and jolly. That’s because they love each 
other and are good. People make jokes 
about them—because they’re so old and 
love each other so much.” 

“Perhaps loving people makes it worth 
while,” Helmut said wistfully. 

“Why—and I love you, Helmut.” 

He was silent for a moment, looking 
away from her, red to the roots of his 
flaxen hair. 

“And I love you, too, Lenchen.”’ 

They did not speak again for a long time. 
Suddenly all the storm and stress and 
tumult had gone. They sat like little birds, 
huddled close together, shoulder to shoul- 
der, their arms interlocked, and gazed 
peacefully out over the world beneath 
them. It was so still that there seemed to 
be no one else alive. But the shadows were 
rising fast up the mountain side. Only the 
peaks were still golden. Westward red 
clouds hung like smoke over a smoldering 
furnace. The glow was on their young 
upturned faces. 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


not tell. But it was strangely still. Dis- 
tantly shells burst with that monotony 
which he had learned to regard as normal. 
Now and again a flare was set off, and it 
was by the light of one of these that he 
presently discovered his neighbor. 

With infinite caution Le Barron man- 
aged to lift his head and get a good look at 
the German, who was lying so close that 
by stretching out one hand it was easy 
to touch him. Before doing so, however, 


Le Barronwatched him intently long enough 
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“P’r’aps when you’re gone you'll fo: 
poor Lenchen,”’ she whispered. ai 
“No—I never will—I’ve never 
anyone before—only Heini and Ff; 
Schnautzchen. And they burnt Heini; 
Schniutzchen is so old he doesn’t care 
more. There’ll never be anyone else 


“And then when you’re a 
you'll come back and marry me? 

““Yes—dear, dear Lenchen.”’ 

“And then everything will be all rij 
Hans will let us have the little Bauerhi 
and we'll live there together and be hay 
You won’t have to be clever or wi 
about lessons any more. We'll keep » 
and fowls and work in the fields with H; 
And when we have little boys and girl 
our own they shan’t ever be unhappy 
poor Schultz.” ‘ 

“No,” he said gently. “a 

“Tt’s only a few years, Helmut. 1 
they go faster and faster. It isn’t lon 
wait. I’m nine and you're nearly eleve 
let’s say quite eleven. We could m: 
when you’re twenty, couldn’t we? Th 
only nine years. To-day nine years yc 
come up the path to our house and Ig 
meet you on the doorstep and say ‘He 
am! How big you’ve grown, Helmut 

He laughed shyly. 5 

“And I shall say ‘How pretty you 
Lenchen!’”’ 

“And you won’t have to mind w 
they bully you or laugh at you in clas 
or when you’re just a common solc 
You'll just say to yourself: ‘It doe 
matter. It’s all silly nonsense. I mus 
good and kind.’ And then you must ec 
up the days and see how long it is be 
you can come.” + 

“You won’t love anyone else, Lenche 

““Never—never! We shall be so hapy 

He believed it. He believed everyth 
It was as though sunshine had come a 
a long bitter night and thawed the } 
unbelief in his heart. Ever since she 
said “I love you, Helmut,’’ everything 
been clear to him. He knew that afte 
he would go back and not even be afr 
He would face the Geheimrat and | 
Geheimritin and Kurt and his moth 
and father’s grief and shame. He wa 
now to think that they couldn’t kill | 
He would go through with the cra 
Hewould bea failure, but he would be ha 

“We're engaged people, aren’t we, I 
chen?” ‘ F ri 

““Yes—of course we are.” | 

“And engaged people give each of 
things. Look! I brought this for you. 

From his blouse he produced the crus 
and faded nosegay. | 

“And there’s a poem inside. I w 

x 
a 


big 1 


— = 


it—all by myself—for you.” 
“Oh, Helmut, how sweet of you! Is 
keep it always—until you come.” 
They looked deep into each other’s eye 
smiling. F 
Afterward they walked soberly down 
mountain path, hand in hand. It wasd 
in the forest. They were two shadows | 
temple with high mysterious columns | 
lost themselves in a whispering dome. . 
far away between the stark stems of: 
trees they caught the red glint of thes 
Where the path ran into the Ror 
highroad a gaunt crucifix stood up bla) 
against theeveningsky. There they stop}, 
facing one another. . 
“You will come back, Helmut?” 
“Yes—I’ll come back.’ 
“Good-by.”’ ‘ 
“Good-by.”” $ 
She choked back a big sob. ; 
“God bless you, Helmut darling.” 
“God bless you, dear Lenchen.” 4 | 
She put her arms round his neck | 
kissed him and wept. And he held 
close to him and comforted her, 


(TO BE CONTINUED) * 
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ax 
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to be quite sure that he was dead. ‘ 
man lay with his head turned the ot} 
way, and his limbs, sprawling awkwar') 
were intact. Gingerly Le Barron tur{ 
the head toward him by the light of | 
next rocket, and then shrank back, shak' 
with excitement. The face had been ¢i 
pletely blown away. There was no do 
but that the German was very dead indé 

He seemed, what was left of him 
young fellow—about the same age ! 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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in rance This is a war of steel and concrete 
—the former for destruction, the 
latter for conservation of men and 
resources. On the battle front in 
Europe concrete machine gun em- 
placements, concrete trenches, 
concrete gun foundations, concrete 
— g barges on which heavy naval guns _ 
Concrete Machine Gun Fmpiace. are mounted, are doing their part tO train Concrete Barge with 


ment, French-German Battle Front Naval Gun on Piave River, 


help hold back and beat the enemy. Italian Battle Front 


Everywhere in Almerica 


Concrete is backing up 

concrete on the firing 

line—in power plant 

and aqueduct, on farm 

and public highway, in 

warehouse and factory 

—it is increasing and CN ae 
conserving production 2eMile Reinfpeed Coneete Pe, Lite, Sooke Lake 
and labor. 


Multiple Arch Reinforced Concrete Dam, 
near San Diego. Cal. 


Use concrete because it is rotproof, rat- 
proof, floodproof, fireproof — perma- 
nent. It makes for economy in 
production, conservation and 
transportation. It con- 
sumes nothing. It adds to 
the permanent wealth of 

the nation. 


Tunkhannock Viaduct, ‘ — 
Delaware, Lackawanna U. S. Army Truck Train on Concrete Road 


& Western Railroad re: “Somewhere in America”’ 
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se Barron. And as he looked upon the 
/man a dramatic idea began to formu- 
ia Karl’s brain. At his own thought he 
» nto shake uncontrollably. This thing 
every strange. The man was dead. How 
.it that he, Karl Le Barron, was not 
» ? He had come out expecting to die. 
-yould die—officially! He hitched him- 
sloser to that dead thing there in the 
,» beside him. 
‘ve hardest things to change were the 
«ification tags, but at length even that 
sjone. He made a thorough job of it— 
rwear and all. There was no use tak- 
chances. The unfastening of the Ger- 
) uniform from about what had been 
«hroat was pretty bad. Fastening the 
lr of the Foreign Legion in its stead 
» ven worse, because his nerve was giv- 
out. He felt faint and exhausted; but 
ngth the gruesome task was ended. 
ead guessed well. They were indeed of 
t the same size. He buttoned the 
sof the German uniform and flattened 
alf before the next flare of light. Some- 
he at the left of what had been the 
»jan front-line trenches a group of fig- 
were moving slowly. The stretcher 
rs were at work. 
utiously he crawled along to the far 
Jiof a little mound of earth which had 
¢ kicked up by a shell, and there lay 
{gain.- The chance he was taking was a 
one.. Suppose some members of his 
y division picked him up in that uni- 
? Suppose the Germans had success- 
liresisted the attack and it was by them 
ahe would be captured? As usual he 
1 too late to consider the possible con- 
mees of his action. At every moment 
ittle group on their errand of mercy 
enearer. If they stopped on the farther 
Jf the shell hole he would be safe for a 
wainutes at least, and be able to think. 
ey as if dead, wondering whether the 
ang of ltis heart vibrated his body per- 
poly. Then he heard a voice speaking. 
‘; was somewhere about here that he 
said the voice. 
Iwas Marcarson. 
|e vibrating of Le Barron’s body seemed 
sp. His mind became painfully clear. 
i) every nerve he listened, striving to 
nrate the wall of blackness round him. 
2 was a sound of men trampling about; 
uld glimpse the flashes of their elec- 
sorches. He heard an exclamation. 
1 had found Fritz. Closing his eyes he 
u seem to see it all. 
‘-here he is!’”’ cried Marcarson. Then 
bef deathly pause. “My God!” said 
aarson in a strange choked way. There 
21 other men speaking, but Le Barron 
aj no more. The strain was too great; 
jsciousness swept over him, and when 
jeovered they were gone. Dawn was 
eing and the machine-gun fire was 
ering merrily far to the left—a new 
jon. The whole sector must have 
id, and of course he was on Allied 
d. Marcarson’s presence with the 
ears showed that not only was the place 
(: he lay in the backwash of the bat- 
1t that the time he had spent there 
sauch longer than he had at first real- 
¢ What to do next was more than he 
e. He closed his eyes and tried to 
ir, When he opened them again it was 
sre into the face of an English doctor. 


¢ 


t= 


first he could scarcely believe his 
ni, looking dazedly from uniform to 
li'm of the little group that surrounded 
| All English! He had known that 
vere near, but this meant that he had 
ly been in the big drive which had 
tonths been rumored as imminent. 
is}ead was clear now, and even as the 


amerad!”’ said Karl Le Barron. 

Ire, none o’ yer fine social dis- 
h¢ons!” grinned one of the orderlies. 
Y\’re bloomin’ well captured, you are!” 
deserter!’’ said the doctor, turning 
va “Anold trick. Take himin, Tommy!” 
es sir! ’Ere, get along, you swine!” 
iGhe man addressed. 

__jerstehe nicht!” said Karl, gazing at 
m1 placid stupidity. 

00k Le Barron quite two weeks to 
al the perfect success of his strategy. 
g that period a good number of 
it; happened to him, but though some 
m were not exactly pleasant this was 
than atoned for by the enormous 
4 that he experienced in at last being 
danger. The questionnaire, which 


oad 


r 
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was put to him by a dapper young captain 
of the British Royal Artillery who couldn’t 
speak more than half a dozen words of 
German, revealed Le Barron to himself as 
Karl Brach, private, otherwise identified 
by a series of numerals. Later, on the 
crowded exhausting trip to England, while 
he was packed in with a miscellaneous col- 
lection of German prisoners, he examined 
the personal belongings which had been 
left him, and discovered that he had an 
old mother in the Schwarzwald and fifty 
marks in a Berlin savings bank. He had 
also a photograph of his sweetheart—he 
presumed she was not his wife because his 
mother’s post card did not mention her. 
The post card was eventually taken away 
from him, but the bank receipt and the 
photograph, which bore no writing, were 
left him. He looked at the smiling pic- 
tured face and wondered. She was a blonde, 
and her face was plump, but she bore one 
resemblance to dark little Amy, of whom 
he had recently begun to think again: her 
hair was bobbed. 

“Montmartre has spread the fashion 
over the world!” he thought. “‘Brach may 
have been a radical too!” 

Somehow he could not bring himself to 
destroy the thing. She was so pretty that 
it was a sort of comfort to look at her 
occasionally. Besides, the dead man had 
helped him and it seemed ungracious to 
discard this relic. And so he put it away 
again in his breast pocket, and showed it to 
no one until after his arrival at Lansdone, 
a great estate near the Scottish border, 
where the prisoners were to be put to work. 
And then he showed it to a man named 
Schoonmacher, a fellow prisoner to whom he 
had taken rather a fancy. 

The place in which the incident oc- 
curred was a lovely one; but, like many 
another corner of the war-torn world, gone 
mad and topsy-turvy with the struggle. 
The two men were standing under a giant 
oak tree. The sunlight filtered pleasantly 
through the branches, making a lacy pat- 
tern upon the one remaining bit of turf 
in all that wide domain. For beyond the 
grove of trees what had once been an in- 
credible sweep of lawn, tended to perfection 
by generations, was now a stretch of brown 
hummocks, where Karl and his companions 
were hoeing a record crop of early pota- 
toes! Overat theshrubbery, which bounded 
this newly mobilized bit of Mother Earth, 
the barbed wire of a stockade, behind which 
the prisoners lived in a trim camp, showed 
plainly—another anachronism in these once 
palatial grounds. Distantly the castle tow- 
ers showed between the tree tops, and near 
by a Canadian guard puffed vile tobacco 
smoke upon the damp sweetness peculiar to 
the summer air of England, and watched 
them indifferently as they drank from the 
buckets of clear water there in the shade. 
The guard could not understand them, for 
they spoke in German. 

They had: been talking of women, and 
when they had drunk Karl brought out 
the photograph. 

“And what do you think of my sweet- 
heart?’”’? he asked innocently. Schoon- 
macher took the picture, a curious faint 
spasm crossing his face at the first glance; 
but this passed quickly. 

“Ah! That was very cleverly done!” 
said he admiringly. ‘‘She is a beauty! To- 
night I will show you mine.” 

The guard strolled up to see what they 
were doing, and good-naturedly told them 
they were blighters and to get back to work. 
They obeyed and, being separated on the 
field, did not speak again until night, when 
for the hour after sundown their life within 
the barbed-wire stockade was their own. 
At this time Schoonmacher kept his word. 
After supper he went to his bunk, and 
presently returning sat himself down be- 
side Le Barron, carelessly handing over a 
photograph. j 

“T promised that I would show you my 
sweetheart,” said he. 

For a moment Karl was unable to answer, 
for the picture was identical with that 
which he himself carried! 

Instinctively his hand went to the pocket 
where it should be resting. It was there. 
He looked at Schoonmacher blankly. ‘The 
other smiled. 

“Do you not admire her?” he said aloud. 
Then in a low voice he added rapidly, ‘‘ You 
see I also am one of the appointed!’”’ He 
stretched out a hand and seized Karl’s in a 
peculiar manner, dropping it again almost 
instantly. The gesture was so swift that 
Le Barron’s limp fingers fitted the clasp 
automatically. Schoonmacher grinned and 
took back his picture. 
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“You have been magnificent!” he said. 
“That showing me the signal this noon 
was the most innocent-looking thing I have 
ever beheld. From where are you?” 

“America,”’ said Karl like an automaton. 

“TI from your accent so thought,” replied 
Schoonmacher quietly. ‘‘Over in the first 
call, I suppose, and do your communicat- 
ing with the people over there through 
your family. I also. I had expected to 
wait over here until we took Paris, and 
then go over with the regular army ‘when 
we make the invasion of America. My 
division was to have landed at West Hamp- 
ton.” 

“Mine at Long Beach,” said Karl. 

‘Ah!’ replied Schoonmacher. ‘‘Butnow, 
with this temporary delay in France, of 
course the internal forces across the At- 
lantic will have to begin work almost at 
once. The pig-hounds at Washington are apt 
to get tired and declare war too soon for us, 
like big fools!” 

“Very likely,” replied Karl, his whole 
being fired with the unbelievable drama of 
what he was hearing. 

“But now while matters are being slightly 
delayed here,” said Schoonmacher, ‘‘ we had 
both better escape and get over to America 
so as to do the Iron Maiden’s work.” 

Le Barron made a jump in the dark. 

“The Bethlehem Steel?” he inquired 
casually. 

“Not I,” said Schoonmacher. ‘Though 
of course the bureau will have that taken 
care of. The Du Pont people are under 
my care!” 

“Well,” said Karl, getting up and stretch- 
ing, “I’msleepy. I think I will go to bed.” 
His head was reeling and he wanted to be 
alone and think. ‘“‘By the way,” he added, 
“fare there any others with our sweet- 
heart’s portrait here?” 

“Not that I know,” replied Schoon- 
macher. ‘I expect not. They are just 
peasants for the most part. And permit 
me a suggestion to make. Of course you 
speak English. Turn that to advantage. 
Get yourself trusted. That is the one hope 
of departing from here.” 

This happened when they had been in 
England a little more than a month. Dur- 
ing the rest of the summer Karl had op- 
portunity to learn a good deal in a general 
way about the expected conquest of Amer- 
ica. And at times, when Schoonmacher 
talked so easily of it, so confidently about 
this temporary delay in Europe, it was 
hard for Le Barron to keep his hands idle 
at his sides. For the first time in his life 
he began to feel the desire to strike. It 
was, however, only occasionally that he 
experienced this impulse. He was no war- 
rior, and he comforted himself with the 
thought that an artist must hold himself 
observant, unemotional, abstract. Besides, 
he was learning things which, if by chance 
true, were worth knowing. Then he began 
to turn over in his mind how best to use 
this knowledge. In the very midst of his 
cogitations he would be overwhelmed by 
the absurdity of the whole plot. The in- 
credibility of it would swamp his belief; 
and so he remained silent. After all, what 
evidence had he, except the coincidence of 
the two photographs and the word of this 
unknown German? What was to be gained 
by telling his story to some incredulous 
English official? Nothing! 


Meanwhile the crop flourished, blossomed 
and wilted. Almost before he realized the 
passage of time Le Barron was helping with 
the harvest and winter was coming on. It 
was about this time that the officer.in 
charge, a taciturn Canadian named Nichols, 
in looking over the men to see what dis- 
position could best be made of them, 
discovered Karl’s knowledge of English and 
set him to some clerical work in the ware- 
house, checking up the shipment of the 
crop. This came about through Karl’s 
having received an injury from the flying 
head of an ax with which he had been 
cutting wood. The hurt was slight, inflict- 
ing merely a flesh wound on the left cheek, 
which had quickly healed, leaving only a 
small sear; but it was the inspection of this 
which brought him to the commander’s 
notice. It was not long after that Le 
Barron found himself appointed orderly to 
Nichols. Englishmen could ill be spared 
for such duties to an officer in charge of a 
prison camp. 

When this promotion occurred Le Barron 
wondered if, had he been less taciturn on 
the occasion of his examination for it, he 
might not have gained even further con- 
sideration. But he dreaded questioning. 
And after all he was far better off than the 
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rest of his group. It was an open winter 
and they were set to work upon the roads, 
whereas his duties consisted chiefly in car- 
ing for Nichols’ clothing, cleaning the 
rooms and such matters. 

The first time Le Barron was left alone 
in the officer’s quarters he looked eagerly 
about for newspapers or books—for any- 
thing that bore print. But there was 
nothing obtainable. His eyes fastened 
eagerly upon the backs of a row of volumes 
which the Canadian kept locked in a little 
case. There was food for the gods—the 
Oxford Book of English Verse; Verlaine, in 
translation; the Bible; Tristram Shandy— 
but never a newspaper was to be found. 
They were of course forbidden. 

But despite these deprivations Le Bar- 
ron was not really unhappy. He seemed to 
have sunk into a sort of half-uneasy leth- 
argy. He was nonexistent. He could not 
see how to make his way back into life, and 
gradually he thought less and less about it. 
Nichols trusted him to an increasing de- 
gree, perceiving him to be of a finer grain 
than the other men in his charge, and 
though Le Barron still continued to do a 
small amount of outdoor work his position 
as orderly was held for him through Nich- 
ols’ influence even when spring came round 
again and erstwhile lawns were replowed. 
Le Barron did not know it at the time, but 
Nichols was doing a scientific rather than a 
military job in his administration of the 
camp, and his eye for men’s best uses was 
a trained one. 

Then at last, when Le Barron had been 
dead nearly two years, he went one morning 
to clean Nichols’ quarters, and found there 
a book which had not been locked up. 

The sight of it was as meat to a starving 
wolf. He even made a strange guttural 
sound as he seized upon it. And then an 
inarticulate cry issued from his lips. 

The book was his own—a volume of his 
poems. 

For a long moment he stood there quite 
dizzy, trying to grasp what it meant. His 
poems! But he had never been published, 
except that thing in The People’s Protest 
and a stray verse or two in the half- 
amateur magazines! He turned the hand- 
some volume over slowly and saw that it 
bore the imprint of a great American pub- 
lishing house; the house that would have 
been his own first choice! The title page 
bore incredible words: 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 
KARL LE BARRON 


KILLED IN FRANCE, 1915 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
BY HAROLD HEURTER 


TENTH EDITION 
NEw YorK, 1917 


With fingers that trembled so that he 
could hardly control them he turned the 
splendidly printed pages. Heurter had not 
stinted his praise: 

“In writing the introduction to the 
poems of this, our first great poet to die 
upon the field of honor defending that 
glorious country which has nurtured songs 
and their singers for a thousand years, I feel 
that I am hampered by the need to say so 
much of him—of his personal sweetness, of 
his charm and vitality—that words have 
not sufficient elasticity for my purpose. This 


is ever true when one wants to speak of the - 


dead—and more so, of the heroic dead. Of 
the poems themselves I need say little. 
They have sung themselves all over Amer- 
ica and have become imbedded in the 
hearts of all true poetry lovers. I can add 
little to this praise of an admiring public. 
One can but say of Karl Le Barron that he 
died for his beliefs—flung his young life 
into the fire beneath the melting pot of 
Democracy, from which shall be poured 
forth truth like a molten stream across the 
surface of the world. 

“Though Le Barron’s technic is the least 
important part of his work one cannot 
overlook the extraordinary degree to which 
it is present in this unconscious fiery genius. 
In those best-known lines of his beginning 


I shall be dead in all my splendid youth, 
For thy dear sake, O France, and for the Truth 


he has expressed 2 


“Hello, Karl!’ said a quiet voice behind 
him. It was too much, his name being 
spoken thus immediately on top of his dis- 
covery. Helplessly he swung round, the 
volume dropping from his fingers. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Popularity—The Test of Merit 


AT a manufacturer says about the supe- 
rior merit of his accessory counts for little 
3s he can back it up with popularity. 
]pularity means general usage. It means that 
eroduct is known to be better than others— 
émotorists in large numbers have chosen it for 
6 cars. It means that motorists want that 
disory—buy it—will have no other. It takes 
larity like that to prove the superiority of 
accessory. 
Ire is an illustration. The Stewart Speed- 
ner is the best speedometer built. That is 
Kowledged by everyone. It would make a 
story to tell why. But a short story proves 
ickly—4,000,000 automobile owners use the 
art Speedometer. No doubt they would 
ot no other. 95% of the automobile manufac- 
s furnish it as standard equipment because 
‘ists want Stewart Speedometers. Can you 
| any better proof? But that is popularity. 


| OO © 


SO 


And it takes quality to earn popularity like that. 

The same is true of the Stewart Vacuum 
System which has had such a phenomenal 
growth. To-day, 83% of the automobile manu- 
facturers furnish it as standard equipment. That, 
too, is popularity in the highest degree. If the 
other 17% used a vacuum system it would, no 
doubt, be the Stewart. 

Consider one of the later Stewart Accessories— 
the Stewart V-Ray Searchlight. Like all Stewart 
Products, this searchlight was evolved after careful 
and painstaking research, designing and experi- 
mental work. We planned to build the best search- 
light ever manufactured. That could mean only one 
thing—it must have Stewart quality throughout. 

The popularity of the Stewart V-Ray Search- 
light has since proven its excellent merit. It is 
in use today on thousands of automobiles. 
Many motorists bought it because it had the 
Stewart name—they knew it must be right. 


St t 
Ferieae, © $ 9 


(Western Price $9.75) 
(With Nickel Rail $10.00) 
(Western Price $10.75) 


(Special Ford Model $7.50) 
Western Price $8.25) 
(With Nickel Rail $8.50) 
(Western, Price $9.25) 


Stewart Motor Driven 
Warning Signal $6 
Hand Operated Type $3.50 


Stewart V-Ray 
Spark Plug 


Others selected it after comparing it with others— 
they decided it was better. So, again, exclusive 
quality has earned popularity for a Stewart 
Accessory in a short space of time. 


Examine the Stewart V-Ray Searchlight yourself. 
You will quickly see why it is so popular. Note the 
entirely new design, the ingenious 3-point suspension 
bracket which fits any car, the curved lens, the silver- 
plated reflector, the reducing mirror in back at no extra 
cost, the air-tight and moisture-proof construction. All 
these and more are features of this wonderful search- 
light, not to mention its vastly superior light. And the 
cost to you is only $5 complete. 

When you consider buying a certain make of acces- 
sory for your car, ask yourself this question—‘“‘Is it 
popular? Do many motorists buy that particular make? 
Do they think it is better than any other?’”’ Let popular- 
ity guide you. But, if it isa Stewart Accessory there is no 
need for question—no need for hesitation. Its universal 
popularity is established. You are safe when you buy 
Stewart automobile accessories. They pass the test of 
merit—popularity. 


Stewart Automobile Accessories sold by leading 
Accessory dealers, jobbers and garages—every where. 


Stewart-Warner 


Speedometer Corporation 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


Stewart V-Ray 
Searchlight $5 
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C ss ) LETS THE 
or JXesort coolness BODY BREATHE 


— resort to Chalmers. 


In hot, sultry weather the “coolest spot” is not a matter of 
geography —it’s just a matter of air circulation. 


That’s why you feel so cool and comfortable inside a suit 
of Chalmers “air-cooled” underwear. 

It blots up perspiration like magic, and air circulates freely 
through the fabric, rapidly evaporating the moisture and 
cooling the body. Therefore, for “Resort coolness” wear 
either Chalmers “Inrox” or Chalmers “Porosknit.” 
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us they could have been put. Him be- 
about two-thirds granger, he looked on 
-as a barren forty and proceeded to 
sr him with words of wisdom and fer- 
> him with forgiveness and warm his soil 
sunny smiles, all the time a-scattering 
»s of kindness and going down on ‘all 
3 to see if some of them wasn’t begin- 


+ Injun brothers some time, Ike, and see 
don’t pay. I read once about a kind- 
sted old settler who found a poor starv- 
-edskin out in the snow and took him 
his humble cabin and fed him up a lot 
warmed him and turned him loose with 
ibstake, and years after ——”’ 

Years ago, you was speaking of Tober- 
y,” hinted the trader. 

Well, Gus didn’t seem to sprout worth 
mt,” the old bullwhacker resumed. 
/out that time I lived neighbors to the 
srmorys—not more than twelve miles 
,7—and Arch Tobermory used to hap- 
» along once in a while and unload his 
| concerning Gus and the old man. I 
s| to like to listen to Arch. He had a 
aral gift for language that he had to 
under a bushel, as you might say, 
12 he was round home, account of the 
nan. You don’t often run across sons 
k Archie. He was different to the most. 
< ouldn’t help feeling that Gus was this, 


<ld daddy was doomed to a heap of 
s»pointment in his plans for reform; 
he walked wide of Gus for the most 
and only let himself out when he was 
», according to what he said, except 
or twice, and when Tobermory wasn’t 
d. I reckon that was the truth. As 
m‘obermory himself: 
‘Bless his dear old whiskers!’ says 
tome. ‘He’s dead certain that he’s 
ie to make that libel on a decent hyena 
y\into a model for the young. He thinks 
» in sweeten the mess of meanness until 
‘ft to fill scent sachets and put in 


nate for the children; he won’t 
ou. He smokes his darned old 
tells me to be patient like he is. 
sk me, I’m a surprise to myself, 
ng how the color of Gus’ hair 
me; but all I can do is stay round 
> that the gentleman doesn’t burn 
€ouse up some fine night. You wait, 
(th! Yes, he mighty nigh crisped us 
dy. Give me half a chance and I'll 
ireach out and wipe that smut off the 
§ of Creation!’ 

‘I believe you are sort of prejudiced 
se him,’ I says.’ ‘There’s no telling 
vour daddy may soften him yet, hard 
© 


y 
nd 


is. 

I'd like to soak him good and see what 
€ would do,’ says Arch, sort of study- 
ig ‘The only other way I know to soften 
: asafetida pill is to pound him into a 


“said I should have thought that he 
Pe forget himself some odd time and 
‘ 


cate the son-of-a-gun. 
‘Pa always watches out for that,’ says 
™. ‘I might slip past the old gent,’ he 
y “but it would be like killing a good 
piibor’s worthless pet dog because he 
n¢ed his teeth at you. Pa would never 
t ver it.’ 
“Didn’t you never tell Gus about how 
@ minds you of all them members of the 
al kingdom?’ I asks him. 
Uyve mentioned it to him in private; 
{hen I’m keeping the guns locked up, 
ie knows that if I once laid hands on 
nd pull him apart and take chances on 
el; able to put him together again,’ says 
1, ‘He’s tried to assassinate me by ac- 
ait a couple of times and I have to 
aa him close, but otherwise our rela- 
| is cordial. I keep thinking that he’ll 
0 the end of the picket rope and throw 
Inelf, but it begins to look doubtful. 
other day he got mad with the best cow 
le}> got because she switched her tail in 
is},ce, so he ups with the milk stool and 
‘her head wide open. Pa did tell him 
né wasn’t no way to act, but he told him 
9 In sorrow than in anger, and Gus 
veooked the seeming harshness of the 
enrk when he seen how pa regretted it.’ 
It certainly was hasty of Gus,’ says I. 
t |ink I'd have remonstrated a few my- 
| Did he kill the cow?’ 
|Her hide is on the fence and her meat 
Sf. | down for the winter,’ says Arch. 


. TOBER 


| (Continued from Page 15) 


to sprout. You try that on some of - 


and the other, and he thought that — 
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‘Then, the day before yesterday—I guess 
you seen the smoke—he set the grass afire 
down the valley where we was agoing to 
cut hay next week. There ain’t no kind of 
work Gus hates worse than haying, and 
there ain’t none that he likes any better. 
All is, we’ll have to buy hay this fall or 
let the stock rustle through the winter. If 
I had catched him there would have been 
some eradicating done right there, but it 
was pa happened along while he was touch- 
ing her off in the third place. Pa spoiled his 
coat and singed off a considerable whisker 
trying to put the fire out, but the wind got 
the start of him.’ 

““T suppose pa made allowances for 
him,” says I. 

«“The low-flung liar said that he done it 
for a joke on the grasshoppers,’ says Arch. 
“He claimed that he never thought about 
the hay once. Of course pa had to own up 
that anybody was liable to forget once in 
a while, but he did hope that Gus would 
try to be more thoughtful.’ 


“You'd have thought, being as unchar- 
itable as tinkling cymbals, that Gus would 
have took a chance and a few horses and 
lit out, after a general massacre of the 
Tobermory family; but ’7Lonzo Dolby had 
passed word about him to all the ranches 
and the stock-association men, and as the 
Kansas rustlers was somewhat active about 
that time ’Lonzo had his scouts pretty well 
organized, particularly in the dark of the 
moon; so, altogether, the chance was aslim 
one. Arch figured it out that way at first, 
but later on he come round to my opinion 
that Gus was softening. For a while, I 
don’t deny, the old man’s proteege acted 
up real aggravating; trying to teach little 
Sammy Tobermory to swear and chew to- 
bacco premature, as you might say, before 
them accomplishments was proper and be- 
fitting. That looked like pure devilment; 
but it may have been ignorance. And tak- 
ing Mis’ Tobermory’s gold watch and the 
brooch that had her grandfather’s hair into 
it and trading them to a whisky peddler and 
then getting himself intoxicated and cutting 
down the three-year-old apple orchard that 
was just getting ready to bear—that was 
another thing. 

“«* And all pa does is fill up a bucket with 
rich orient pearls and tote them out to his 
trough,’ says Arch. ‘Ma’s talking of pack- 
ing up and going back East to her folks 
with little Sammy,’ he says. ‘Pa tells her 
that if she feels that way and won’t be per- 
suaded he can’t stop her, but it’s his duty 
to be patient with Gus, and what would the 
boy do if there wasn’t nobody to give hima 
helping hand. ‘‘It’s a cinch that he’d help 
himself,’’ says ma. You see Gus undertook 
to grease the wagon the other day, and he 
wiped the thimbles off with ma’s best petti- 
coat that was hanging to sun, because it 
saved him walking all the way to the barn 
for a piece of old gunny sack.’ 

“But, as I say, things begun to change. 
‘The constant drip of water wears away 
the hardest stone,’ as the fellow says, and, 
along come fall, Gus begun to act more like 
the common run of humanity. Aside from 
feeding bread and strychnine to some of 
the chickens—which may have been out of 
scientific interest—and a few things like 
that, he didn’t do nothing out of reason, 
and he begun to quit insulting the old man 
and trying to kill Arch. Arch owned up 
that he had turned his back more than 
once without anything happening—as long 
asaminute atatime. He told me that Gus 
had toted in a pail of water for Mis’ Tober- 
mory without even being asked and shucked 
half a wagonload of squaw corn the same 
day. Pa sent him to town instead of Arch 
and he come back you might say sober, and 
with all the mail. 

“«That’s right good news,’ I says. ‘If 
your daddy doesn’t take all the cussedness 
out of him he’ll go to the United States 
Senate yet.’ 

““Tt begins to look thataway,’ says 
Arch, sort of looking down his nose’ and 
fetching a deep sigh. 

“«Ain’t you glad?’ I asks him. ‘You 
don’t act like it,’ I says. 

“Sure I’m glad!’ says he, but he didn’t 
look like it. 

“Certainly, I’m tickled ’most to pieces,’ 
he busts out again after a little. ‘Why 
wouldn’t I be pleased to see a fellow crea- 
ture a-turning from the paths of gall and 
bitterness and walking in the straight and 


narrow way that leadeth unto a good team | 
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HE specialized saw-making 

attention given in our own 
mills to the production of Simonds 
Saw Steel makes it the product of 
experience—the edge-holding sort 
never found in ordinary steel. 


This same steel used in all Simonds Saw 
Steel Products, including Simonds Saws 
for cutting wood and metal, is available to 
manufacturers who require flat shapes, 
hardened and tempered and ground to 
necessary specifications—from steel that 
always possesses uniformity. 


Inquiries as to your requirements 
are invited. 


Simonds Manufacturing Company 


“The Saw Makers’’ Established 1832 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


Chicago New York Lockport, N. Y. Montreal 
San Francisco New Orleans Portland, Oregon Vancouver 
Memphis Seattle, St. John London, Eng. 
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How Much 


Do You Earn? 


No matter what your earnings may 
be, you—like the rest of us—are 
anxious to make more money. 


This advertisement tells you of a 
sure way to do it. 


Through our pleasant and attrac- 
tive work Mr. Claude Edgett, whose 
photograph appears at the left, easily 
averages $300.00 a month, net profit; 
Mr. C. B. Smith, a government em- 
ployee, earns $10 or$15 a week extrain 
his spare hours; and Mr. John A. Clow 
is without difficulty adding $80.00 a 
month to his regular income. 


These are only a few of the men 
whose successes you have never be- 
fore read about in The Saturday 
Evening Post, but who are earning, 
month after month, total incomes in 
excess of yours—and doing it more 
easily! 


A Money-Making 
Opportunity 


We should like to tell you more 
about this body of successful money- 
makers, whose work, besides paying 
them so liberally, keeps them out of 
doors and permits them to regulate 
their own hours. The story of how 
they achieved success by represent- 
ing The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
The Country Gentleman is told in 
our interesting booklet, “A New 
Market for Spare Hours.” 


_ This booklet will be sent to you, 
with all details of your opportunity 
to earn money by our plan, if you will 
fill in and mail the coupon below at 
once. 

Just Clip and Mail the Coupon Today 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
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City State 
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354 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please send me ‘“‘A New Market for 
Spare Hours” and tell me, without obligating me 
ae any way, how I can make more money by your 
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and wagon and a cow, not to speak of sum- 
mer’s wages all winter. That’s what pa is 
figuring on giving him to start him on a 
ranch, and I wouldn’t be surprised if he 
raised the bid before spring. Yes, sir, Gus 
allows he’ll settle down on a claim some- 
wheres near us so’s he can get over often to 
see pa and get the benefit of hisadvice. You 
bet I’m plumb joyful about it.’ 

“Well, there it was; and I ain’t got the 
slightest doubt but if nothing hadn’t hap- 
pened to the contrary Gus would have 
settled down and him and Arch would have 
been like brothers, same as the old man had 
said they would be. I kept on thinking that- 
away for about a week after Arch went 
away, quirting his horse for shying at 
the gatepost—‘which wasn’t like my boy 
Archie,’ as Old Man Tobermory used to 
say. I made allowances, because I knew 
that all along the youngster had figured 
that sometime he’d get to crawl Mr. Min- 
nick’s hump for reasons that his daddy 
couldn’t kick at, and here was Mr. Min- 
nick blasting that sweet hope with a short 
fuse and a double shot of virtuousness. 

“Well, I reckon it was about two weeks 
after that when Arch come back again. It 
was one of these here bright clear mornings 
‘when all Nature seems to smile,’ as the 
fellow says. Like in the month of May 
when the lambs did skip and play and the 
birds was a-singing to a charm—only some 
colder, and it wasn’t the birds a-singing. 
I’d just stepped to the door to throw out 
my dishwater when I heard a song that 
wasn’t never rendered by nothing that 
wore feathers. It come clear and strong 
on the morning breeze, with happy yelps 
on the high notes like a timber wolf 
a-serenading the amber moon: 

‘With my hippy, hippy, hippy, 
And my hippy, hippy, hi; 


With my hippy, hippy, hippy, 
Ya-hoo-oo ee-ee—ha-ay : 


“And here comes Arch Tobermory, lop- 
ing along over the trail, beating time with 
his hat on his horse’s neck. He stopped 
singing when he seen me and pulled his 
horse in to a walk, and when he got up to 
where I was his face was as long as a fiddle. 

““Trow, colah!’ I says. ‘If you ain’t 
emptied the bottle I don’t mind if Ido join 
you, early as it is.’ 

““T forget once in a while,’ says Arch, 
sort of sheepish, as he followed mein. ‘N 0, 
I ain’t got none and ain’t had none,’ he 
says. ‘Hohum! I just forget. 


“With my hip 
“*Toggone it! Somebody ought to kick 
me good. It’s a world of sorrow, Uncle 
Billy. We’re here to-day and gone to- 
morrow—like the flowers that bloom in the 
spring and is cut down, as pappy says. 
“With my hippy 


“Oh, shucks! Have you got the makings, 
Uncle Billy? Poor pappy! Poor pappy!’ 


SHOOTING 


(Continued from Page 17) 


were at the moment falling, completely out 
of control, a thousand or more feet below 
me, and finally went through the clouds, 
floundering helplessly in the air. 

This little interruption ended, we all 
reassembled in our former positions and 
went on with the photographing. This was 
finished in about fifteen minutes, and under 
a very heavy antiaircraft fire we returned 
home. The episode of the four Huns was 
perhaps the most successful bit of trapping 
I have ever seen, but it was many weeks 
before the squadron got through teasing 
me for using our commander as a decoy. 
I apologized to the major, who agreed with 
me that the chance was too good a one to 
miss 

“Don’t mind me,” he said; “carry on!’ 

These were wonderfully interesting days 
to me. Late the next afternoon I had the 
good fortune to be a spectator of the great- 
est fight in the air I have ever seen. Thrill- 
ing fights are often witnessed from the 
ground, but more of them take place at 
heights so misty that ground observers 
know nothing of them, unless one or more 
of the combatants should come tumbling 
down ina crash. More than often fights in 
the air would go unobserved if it were not 
for the Archie shells breaking in the sky. 
These shells play about friend and foe alike, 
but when you are really intent upon an air 
duel the Archies make no impression upon 


llc. | you whatever. 


May f | 
“<«What’s the matter with him?’ I 4 


I was kind of worried at the curi 
Arch was acting. ‘He ain’t sick, is 


S. 

“Why, it ain’t him; it’s Gus 
Arch. ‘Poor Gus! If you’ve got a sto¢ 
this smoking I’ll take a sack home to pa 
That’s what I come for. Yes,’ he s 
lighting his cigarette and dragging te 
kind of ravenous, ‘poor Gus has 
poor Gus has.’ 

. “Tasked him how that come. : 

“Well, the old gent sent him tot 
again,’ says Arch. ‘He was to have} 
back the next morning, but he claime| 
met a friend. If that was so I don’t bj} 
him for staying three days to enjoy 
novelty, but it seems to me hard to bi 
But he come back. Pa had been ; 
easy for them three days, but he y 
let me ride over and borrow fro 
“T’ve got faith in that boy,” he k 
ing. ‘‘He’ll be back any minute now, | 
can’t tell me that he ain’t got a single 
of gratitude in him, after all I’ve do 
him. He wouldn’t cause me ang 
suffering all this time if something ha 
happened to him. But I look for him 
minute. He’s good at heart, Gus is 

“Well, finally Gus did come. Id 
blame pa the least in the world, mi 
that. ax hadn’t been right handy - 
don’t know. It takes a heap to | 
started, but he’s sure hard to stop w 
really moves—and sudden. Might 
for a man of his age. I was proud ¢ 
Ho hum! Yes, we laid Gus where ce 
ing willows grow.’ 

“T stared at him. I says: ‘Yo d 
mean to say that your pa—Sam 
Tobermory 

“Arch nodderks 
the ax. 


“With my hippy, hippy — 


**Oh, sugar! Yes, pa said that he’dsi 
a good deal from Gus and had been forb 
ing and long-suffering and lenient 
could be expected, but when the thanl 
whelp come back without the smo 
tobacco he thought it was just a le 
too much. Well, I’ve got to be goin 
pa’ll get anxious about me.’ 

“He jumps up and jams my good 
bacco down in his pocket and bie thr 
the door in a hurry. 

“*Poor Gus!’ he says as he throws! 
leg over the saddle. Then he went of) 
the keen run, into the golden glory oft 
morn, a-splashing the dancing, ripy} 
water of the ford into bright-hued 1} 
bows of peaceful promise, as it were, 
a-floating back behind him on the bre 
like I mentioned it had floated on ahea 
him, come once more the exulting | 


en 


‘Yes,’ says he, 


‘With my hippy, hippy, hippy 
And my hippy, hippy, hi; — 
With my hippy, hippy, hippy, || 
Ya-hoo-00 ee-ee—ha-ay ——’) 


STARS 
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It was my privilege this day to see! 
spectacular fight from my machine. I 
been idling along in the afternoon bre 
flying all alone, when I saw in the distit 
a great number of machines, whirling, s! 
ning and rolling in a great ‘aérial 
made toward them as fast as I could 
and as I approached watched th 
carefully. It was very hard to tel 
time which machines were ours and W 
were the Huns’. Coming nearer i 
easier, for then the Huns could be 
guished by the brilliant coloring 
of their machines. 

Hunting the Huns had taken 
interest at this time because sudden 
machines had appeared painted in t 
grotesque fashion. It was as if thi 
suddenly got an idea from the old 
custom of painting and adorning 
so as to frighten the enemy. We | 
afterward that it was just a case Ol 
spring fancies of the German airmél 
ning riot with vivid color effects. 

We wanted to paint our machin 
but our budding notions were 
upon by the higher officers of t 


creations they had encountered in 
Some of them were real harlequi 
air, outrivaling the gayest feathe 
that had winged their way north 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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“Increases capacity of our truck fleet about 60 to 70 per cent” 


L "We have two Troy Trailers, increasing the capacity of 
our truck fleet about 60 to 70 per cent, and considerable 


saving in time and labor. 


"We load up our Trailers and leave them loaded in the 
yard, waiting for truck. When one of our trucks comes in we 
load the truck also, and hitch on the Trailer."—HAMMOND-STANDISH CO., Detroit 


The average truck owner figures that when his its rated capacity, but, it has motive-power to spare, 
truck is carrying its RATED load capacity, it is work- and can haul its full load and just as much again 


ing at 100% efficiency, and that in order to haul 
double the amount at the same time, he must use 
another truck of the same capacity. ' Troy Trailers are made in from 1 to 5-ton capacity, 


Your truck cannot carry ‘‘on its back’’ more than and with any type of body desired. 


The Troy Wagon Works Co. 


on a Troy Trailer, at the same time. 


Oldest and largest makers of Trailers, making 


possible highest grade construction at lowest cost. Troy, Ohio 


Troy Trailers are double-ended. This illustration shows a truck backing a train of two Troy Trailers. The wheels marked A, of each | 

trailer, have been locked, while the other wheels have been unlocked and made “‘free”’ to steer. (In reality it is the draw-bar, which | — 

controls the wheels, that is locked or unlocked, and not the wheels themselves.) The man is guiding the direction of the rear trailer by ke 
merely steering the draw-bar with his hands, and guiding the trailers into any location he desires to place them. This reversible feature 

f Troy Trailers makes it easier to back them into an alley, alongside a loading platform, or place them in an exact spot, than it is to back a truck into the same locations. 
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‘o PAS N il| its beauty, i its comforts, 
VEN : W, its associations. You, 


ESPN your architect and the 
am will create the first and 
second of these. The third is 
the gift of Life and Time. 


Much of the beauty and many of the 
individual comforts the architect will 
develop from suggestions that you and 
your family have already formulated. 
Your most helpful and effective ideas, 
however, will be evolved only after your 
first consultations with him have brought 
you a stimulating new fund of informa- 
tion on the wonderful art of home- 
building. 


Especially will you we astonished at the 
importance of electrical equipment in the 
success of a modern home. 


Be Guided by Your 
Architect 


Your architect has the advantage of pro- 
fessional training in both the art and 
construction phases of architecture. He 
bears the real responsibility for making 
your home livable. All of your sugges- 
tions are negligible in number compared 
with the thousand and one details he 
takes care of without a question. 
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When Your Architect 
Begins the Plans, Have a ‘Talk With 


Your Electrical Contractor 


3 KR HOME is made by 


But remember that your encourage- 
ment and co-operation are gratifying and 
inspiring to him. 


The work of the 


Electrical Contractor 


Inform yourself in the matter of elec- 
trical equipment. Talk with your elec- 
trical contractor and have him give you 
an exact definition of the electrical possi- 
bilities of your home-to-be—of course, 
electric lighting is a mere beginning. 


Then say to your architect that you 
wish him to be liberal in his electrical 
budget—that you want your home to 
have all present-day electrical advantages 
and an installation which will antici- 
pate the rapidly expanding application of 
electric current ae power to domestic 
uses. 


The architect will plan for electricity, 
but the electrical contractor will interpret 
the plans—will carry the responsibility 
of correct installation. The co-operation 
of these two technically trained men will 
give you complete electrical service and 
satisfaction. 


To enjoy continuous satisfaction in 
that service, see to it that none of your 
electrical work, even of minor impor- 
tance, is entrusted to any but a quali- 
fied io a contractor. 


The Electric Cable Company, 10 East 43rd Street, New ae City 


Makers of Ecco Wire for every purpose where rubber-covered wire is used. 
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‘Continued from Page 118) 
‘The scarlet machines of Baron von 
fen’s crack squadron, sometimes 
e “circus,” heralded the new order 
gs, Then it was noticed that some of 
emy craft were painted with great 
sabout their bodies. Later nothing 
9 gaudy for the Huns. There were 
es with green planes and yellow 
silver planes with gold noses; khaki 
nil bodies with greenish-gray planes; 
i dies with green wings; light-blue 
/ and red wings; every combination 
futonic brain could conjure up. 
" battle seemed to be at about evens 
ysuddenly I saw a German machine, 
s}y colored, fall out of the mélée, turn- 
‘(er and over like a dead leaf falling 
n tree late in autumn. I watched it 
e for what seemed an awful length of 
elbut finally it crashed, a complete 
' Turning my eyes to the fight again 
;one of our own machines fall out of 
“|. Halfway between the scrimmage 
e ground I thought it was coming 
mtrol again, but it turned into an- 
s| ive and crashed near the fallen Hun. 
nent later a second German machine 
éumbling out of the fight. 
ign up with anxiety to get into the 
t self I could not help having a feel- 
sn to awe as I watched the thrilling 
ie. A mass of about twelve machines 
in round and round in a perfect 


the Huns darting in all directions. 

as I reached the scene the fight, 
piinately for me, broke up, and my 
Siation in it was limited to a short 
st nd a few shots after the fleeing 


f 
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nd, and as I approached I could see 
oking bullets and the flaming mis- 


re was joy in flying these later days 
Ai, when a tardy spring at last was 
jing to assert itself. The hardness of 
‘ater was passing and the earth at 
vas glorious to see. I remember one 
r in particular when the whole 
kiseemed beautiful. We were doing a 
rat two miles up about six o’clock. 
jaeath us a great battle was raging 
2 could see it all in crisp clearness, 
e1, lines of white smoke telling just 
rx our barrage shells were bursting. 
ound all about the trenches and the 


tlarea was dark brown where it had 
3 up by the never-ceasing fire 


h pposing artillery. 

nither side of the battle zone could be 
1 ie fields, the setting sun shining on 
mwith the softest of tinted lights. 
'rther back, on both sides, was the 
ale land. The little farms stood out 
‘a‘ing geometric designs, with different 
of soil and shades of green, according 
wit had been sown in them and the 
ef the coming crops. There was no 
all, and one could see for miles and 


1 Arras I could see the British 
el, and it resembled more a river 
tid gold than a sea. Across the 
it was possible to make out Eng- 
nd the Isle of Wight. The chalk 
f£ Dover formed a white frame for 
‘se of the splendid picture. 
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Captain Ball’s Example 
Ward Germany one could see a tre- 
“us wooded country, a stretch of 
es. beyond the trees, and the 


listinct. To the south I could make 
vit of the River Seine, while to the 
ay the Belgian coast. The marvel- 
auty of it all made the war seem 
ible. We flew along for miles in the 
‘joyment of it all, and I shall be glad 
a) we did not have a fight that eve- 
‘It would have brought me back to 
Mmeality with too sudden a jerk. 
Ding the next week I had three or four 
insatisfactory combats. My work 
wsied mostly of sitting patiently over 
2 les waiting for an enemy to appear. 
efter he would put in an appearance I 
‘carefully watch for an opportunity 
dl tack, only to have the Hun escape. 
vas .ostly concerned with my old friends, 
» €2my two-seaters, especially the ones 
atjould fly at low altitudes doing artil- 
Y |)servation work. I would try to get 
hii a cloud, or in one, and surprise 
mas they went by. I managed to 
is upon several machines from am- 
Sut had no luck at all in the succeed- 
‘(mbats. On such occasions I would 
1} much disgusted to the aérodrome 
it in more time at the target. 
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I began to feel that my list of victims ' 


was not climbing so steadily as I should 
have liked. Captain Ball was back from a 
winter rest in England and was adding 
constantly to his already big score. I felt 
I had to keep going if I was to be second to 
him. So I was over the enemy lines from 
six to seven hours every day, praying for 
some easy victims to appear. I had had 
some pretty hard fighting. Now I wanted 
to shoot a rabbit or two. 

Several times while sitting over the lines 
I was caught badly by antiaircraft fire, 
and had to do a lot of dodging and turning 
to avoid being badly hit by the singing 
shrapnel shells. As it was I frequently re- 
turned with scars, where bits of shell had 
pierced my planes and fuselage. 

One day, after climbing slowly to sev- 
enteen thousand feet and still finding no 
victims, I flew fifteen miles inside the 
German lines, hoping to catch some un- 
wary enemy aloft. At last, about half a 
mile beneath me, I saw a lone scout. I 
carefully maneuvered to get between him 
and the sun, for once there I knew he could 
not see me and I should have all the ad- 
vantage of a surprise attack. I was within 
twenty yards and going about one hundred 
and thirty miles an hour when I opened 
fire. Not more than ten shots had sped 
from my gun when the Hun went spinning 
down in a nose dive, seemingly out of con- 
trol. I dived after him, firing steadily, and 
we had dropped something like three thou- 
sand feet when the enemy machine burst 
into flames. 


Hair-Raising Encounters 


During my dive I had seen a black 
speck in the distance which looked as 
though it might be a Hun. So I climbed 
again and made in the direction of the 
speck, hoping it would turn out to be an 
enemy machine. It did, and I succeeded in 
getting in another surprise attack, but my 
shots hit no vital spot and the German slid 
away in safety. 

A few minutes later I saw a third Hun 
and again I maneuvered for the advantage 
of the sun position. But the pilot either 
saw me before I got into the blinding rays 
or else he saw the other machine diving 
away and thought something was wrong, 
for he too dived steeply before I could get 
within effective range. However, I was 
very well pleased with the day’s work, for 
I had sent my second machine down in 
flames. 

The thirtieth of April was a red-letter 
day for me. I celebrated it by having a 
record number of fights in a given space of 
time. In one hour and forty-five minutes I 
had nine separate scraps. This was during 
the morning. Before we had tea that after- 
noon the major and I had a set-to with four 
scarlet German scouts that was the most 
hair-raising encounter I have ever been 
mixed up in. 

This very pleasant fighting day started 
when I led my patrol over the lines and 
dived so steeply after an enemy machine, 
which suddenly appeared beneath me, that 
I nearly turned over. The remainder of the 
patrol lost me completely. I kept putting 
the nose of my Nieuport down until I got 
beyond the vertical point. I fell forward 
in my seat and struck my head against 
the little wind screen. I was going down 
so fast I upset my aim completely, and al- 
lowed the Hun by a quick maneuver to 
escape me altogether. The patrol had dis- 
appeared so I climbed up as fast as I could 
to have a look round. 

Five minutes later I saw two huge Huns 
directly over our lines. They were easily 
mammoths of the air. I wanted to have a 
look at the strangers, so started in their 
direction, keeping my own level, which was 
a little beneath the big Germans. They 
grew rapidly in size as I approached, and I 
took them to be some new type of two- 
seater. From later experiences and dia- 
grams I have seen I think now they must 
have been the three-seater Gothas—like 
the machines that later flew over London 
so often, many of them coming to grief as 
the penalty of their daring. 

This was probably the first appearance 
of the Gothas over our lines. A few days 
later I had another glimpse of two of them 
in the distance, but that was the last I saw 
of the monstrous Germans. This day they 
seemed rather keen for a fight, and one of 
them came down in a slow spiral to get at 
me. I at the same time was trying to stay 
in the blind spot just beneath him, and 
hoped eventually to get a steady shot at 
some vital point. We must have made a 
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15,000 dealers sell Raybestos to motorists who 
demand quality in brake lining. 


The Raybestos Company 
Bridgeport 


Fragrant blossomsand green 
fieldsechothecalloftheopen 
road. You are eager to re- 
spond, willing to enjoy the 
freedom of all outdoors. 
Touring over hills and 
mountains, driving through 
towns and villages, means 
constant use of brakes— 


PORES Car ~ 


Before you start, little things 
may need attention here and 
there. Perhaps the brakes 
would be more reliable with 
new lining — deter lining 
than last year. It is well to 
avoid cheap brake lining— 
lining that cannot stand the 
test of touring — 


repair man 


When you buy brake lining, 
bewareof short-lived fabrics. 
Pay a few cents more for 
Raybestos, which is definitely 
guaranteed to wear one year. 
The repairman may make 
more money selling shoddy 
lining, but — service and re- 
liability are above price — 


Connecticut 


NM 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for two or 
three nights. The soreness stops and 
shortly the entire corn or callusloosensand 
can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not ir- 
ritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Do You Earn 
$30.00 a Week? 


FRANK HORN, OF OHIO 


easy. Several years ago he be- 

gan to use odd moments to ask 
his acquaintances about subscribing 
for The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Journaland The 
Country Gentleman. He secured 
many orders. 


Each year the number of orders— 
and Mr. Horn’s profits on them—grew 
rapidly, until his spare-time Curtis 
business was paying him as much as 
$30.00 a week in addition to his sal- ° 
ary as foreman in a railroad car shop. 


If you want more money during the 
coming summer, you can have it. A 
post-card inquiry will bring you full 
details about the exceedingly profit- 
able spare-time position we can offer 
you. Address 

Agency Division 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
351 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pees. HORN, of Ohio, finds it 
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ludicrous picture, little me under the huge 
Hun. I felt like a mosquito chasing a wasp, 
but was willing to take a chance. 

While I was maneuvering with the first 
monster the second one dived at me from a 
slight angle and seemed to open fire with a 
whole battery of machine guns. I dived to 
gain a little more speed, then pulled my 
nose straight up into the air and opened 
fire. When I had got off about fifteen rounds 
the gun jammed, and I had to dive quickly 
away to see what was wrong. I found I 
could do nothing with it in the air, but my 
aérodrome was only a few miles away, so I 
dived down to it, corrected the jam, and 
was away again in a few minutes in search 
of more excitement. 

I was very peevish with myself for hav- 
ing missed a chance to bring down one of 
the big new German machines, and was in 
a real fighting temper as I recrossed the 
lines. I had not gone far on my way when I 
saw three of the enemy about two miles 
away, doing artillery work. I dived for the 
nearest one and opened fire. Then I had 
the somewhat stirring sensation of seeing 
flaming bullets coming from all three of the 
Huns at once in my direction. The odds 
were three to one against me, and each 
enemy machine had two guns to my one, 
but suddenly they quit firing, turned and 
fled away. I went after them, but suddenly 
saw the game they were attempting to 
play. They were trying to lead me directly 
under five scarlet Albatross scouts. 

These scarlet machines, as I have 
explained before, all belonged to Von Richt- 
ofen’s squadron. I saw them just in time 
to turn away. I drew off about a mile, then 
easily outclimbed my brilliant red rivals. 
Having gained the advantage of position I 
decided to have a go at the crack German 
fliers. I dived toward them with my gun 
rattling, but just before reaching their level 
I pulled the machine up and zoomed straight 
up in the air, ascending for a short distance 
with the speed of a rocket. 

Then I would turn and dive and open 
fire again, repeating the performance 
several times. The Huns ‘evidently had 
expected me to dive right through them, 
but my tactics took them by surprise and 
they began to show nervousness. After 
the third zoom and dive the formation 
broke up and scattered. 


The Five Scarlet Scouts 


Then I turned round to look for the 
treacherous two-seaters who had sought to 
lead me into a veritable death trap. I had 
searched several minutes before I picked 
them out of the sky, and I can still remem- 
ber the thrill ‘of joy with which I hailed 
them. It had seemed such a rotten trick, 
when they were three to one, not even to 
show fight, but simply try to trick me. I 
felt I must have vengeance, and went after 
them with the firm conviction that this 
time something was going to happen. I got 
into position where they would pass in 
front of me and dived at the second Hun. 
His observer was firing at me, and pretty 
soon the two other Huns chimed in. 

Add to this staccato chorus the healthy 
rattle of my own gun and you may gain 
some idea of the din we were making in 
midair. My first twenty shots silenced the 
observer in the machine I was attacking, 
and as I passed over it it suddenly slipped 
to one side, then stood on its nose and fell. 
I did not have time to watch this machine 
down, but turned to attack the third Hun 
in the line. He had seen his comrade’s fate, 
however, and losing heart had begun to 
dive away. I poured fifty rounds after him, 
then let him go. The leading machine had 
now disappeared, so I was left free to dive 
down and see what had happened to the 
Hun who had fallen out of the fight. He 
crashed in the most satisfactory manner. I 
turned and flew south, feeling very much 
better. 

But I was not idle long. The five scarlet 
scouts had gotten together again and were 
approaching our lines farther south, with 
the evident intention of attacking isolated 
British artillery machines. This particular 
squadron had made a habit of sneaking 
across our lines during the spring, and its 
leader had become 
known among our 
infantry as the lit- 
tle red devil, and 
one still hears him 
spoken of by the 
people who were 
in the trenches at 
that time. Wehad 
often tried to catch 
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him on one of these expeditions, but he and 
his scarlet followers always chose a moment 
when our fighting patrols were engaged on 
another sector of the Front. Then dashing 
across the lines thered Albatrosses would 
shoot down one of our older machines, which 
we were employing then on observation 
work. 

This morning I had an extra feeling of 
bitterness toward the Richtofens for their 
mean attempt to trick, and I went after 
them again witha feeling of exalted strength. 
I was above them as before, and after one 
dive they turned away east and gave up 
their idea of setting upon our artillery 
workers. I considered it unwise to go down 
and actually mix in the middle of them, as 
they were all good men. So I contented 
myself with harassing them from above as 
I had done in the previous fight with the 
quintet that morning. They were appar- 
ently much annoyed at this and kept 
steadily on their way east. I followed for 
quite a distance and then sat over them as 
one by one they all went down and landed. 


A Soul-Stirring Fight 


On the way home I had a skirmish with 
two German artillery machines, but we did 
not get within very close range of each 
other and nothing happened. They were 
frightened a bit, none the less, and sped 
away. In a little while, however, they 
plucked up courage and came back to re- 
sume their work of spotting for the German 
guns. This time I tried going at them from 
the front, and it proved exciting to say the 
least. I approached the leading Hun of the 
pair head on, opening fire when about two 
hundred yards away. He also opened fire 
about the same time. 

We drew nearer and nearer together, 
both firing as fast and direct as we could. I 
could see the Hun bullets going about three 
feet to one side of me, passing between my 
upper and lower planes. My own were 
doing better work, and several times it 
seemed certain that some of them were hit- 
ting the front of the enemy machine. On 
we came, each doing more than a hundred 
miles an hour, which would have meant a 
colliding impact of more than two hundred 
miles an hour. With big engines in front 
of us for protection we were taking the 
risks of each other’s bullets. 

Thirty yards away we were both hold- 
ing to our course, and then, much to my 
relief, be it confessed, the Hun dived, and 
I thought I had hit him. I turned quickly, 
but in doing so lost sight of him completely. 
Then a second later I saw him, some dis- 
tance away, going down in a slight glide, 
evidently quite under control, but I think 
badly hit. The other machine followed him 
down and neither of them returned. I had 
very little ammunition left but stayed on 
the lines another fifteen minutes hoping for 
one more fight. 

It came when I sighted one of my favor- 
ites, an enemy two-seater, at work. I got 
directly above him, then dived vertically, 
reserving my fire until I was very close. 
The enemy observer had his gun trained up 
at me and the bullets were streaming past as 
I came down. I missed him on my dive, so 
shot by his tail, then zoomed up underneath 
and opened fire from the blind spot there. 

I don’t know what was the matter with 
my shooting this morning, for with the 
exception of the machine I hit from the side 
it seemed to have become a habit with my 
enemies to dive away from me and escape. 
I did not seem to be able to knock them out 
of control. This one like the others, dived 
steeply, and though I followed and fired all 
of my remaining bullets after him he con- 
tinued in his long straight dive and landed 
safely in the corner of a field near the city 
of Lens. Two or three Archie batteries took 
bites at me as I crossed the lines for 
luncheon. 

Then came my thrilling adventure of the 
afternoon. The many experiences of the 
morning had put me in good humor for 
fighting, and immediately the midday meal 
was finished I was up in the air again, with 
my squadron commander, to see if there 
were any Huns about looking for a bit of 
trouble. We patrolled along the lines for 
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twenty minutes, but saw nothing jj 
time. Then, as I was leading, I } 
farther into enemy territory, and pres 
south of us, we saw five Albatross scou; 
went after them, but before we had 
within firing distance we discovere 
red Albatrosses just at ourright. This 
quartet, I believe, was made up of 
von Richtofen and three of his best | 

However, though we knew who they 
we had been searching for a fight ani 
feeling rather bored with doing noth 
after the four we went. The major r¢ 
them first and opened fire on the re; 
chine from behind. Immediately the 
of the scouts did a lightning turn anc 
back at'the major, firing at him and 
ing within two or three feet of his ma 
In my turn I opened fire on the baro 
in another half moment found myself 
midst of what seemed to be a stamp 
bloodthirsty animals. Everywherel{ 
smoking bullets were jumping at m 
though I got in two or three good bu 
the baron’s red devil, I was rather 
dered for two or three minutes, as J 
not see what was happening to the 
and was not at all certain as to whi 
going to happen to me. e | 

It was a decided difference fro 
fighting of the morning. The Ge 
seemed to be out to avenge their loss 
certainly were in fighting trim. Rou 
went in cyclonic circles for several mi 
here a flash of the Hun machines, | 
flash of silver as my squadron comn 
would whiz by. All the time I woul 
the same mix-up myself, every no 
then finding a red machine in front 
and getting in a round or two of quick 

I was glad the Germans were scar]; 
we were silver. There was no need ti 
tate about firing when the right color 
by your nose. It was a lightning figl 
J have never been in anything just | 
Firing one moment, you would he 
concentrate all your mind and mus¢ 
next in doing a quick turn to avoid: 
sion. Once my gun jammed, and 
maneuvering to the utmost of my; 
to escape the direct fire of one of the) 
ous Germans I had to fuss with the w 
until I got it right again. 


Safe Home Again — 


I had just got going again whe 
Richtofen flashed by me and I let hin 
a short burst. As I did so I saw w 
me four more machines coming do 
join in the fight. 

Being far inside the German line 
once decided they were additional Hi 
I zoomed up out of the fight to be fre 
moment and have a look round. Th 
ment I did this I saw the approachin 
chines were triplanes, belonging to | 
our naval squadrons, and they werec 
for all they were worth to help us a 
the Albatrosses. The latter, howeve 
had enough of the fight by now, and 
moment I zoomed they dived anc 
away toward the earth. I did not kno 
until I looked down to where the 
should still have been in progress. 
was nothing to be seen. Everybod 
disappeared, including the major. It 
sad moment for me, for I felt I had 
lost him this time. After circling ov 
spot for five minutes or more and ex 
ing signals with the triplanes I sta 
home with a heavy heart. r. 

On the way I saw another machi 
proaching me, and got into fighting pt 
in the event it should prove hostile. 
drew nearer together I recognize 
another Nieuport, and then to my gre 
I realized it was the major. He ) 
west at top speed as soon as he sa 
fight was over and I was not to be see! 
was afraid I had followed the H 


very anxious as to what had happe 
Upon recognizing each other 
our hands in the air, then came close é! 
together to exchange broad grins. W 
side by side to the aérodrome and la 
I found my machine had been very 
shot about, one group of seven bullet 
ing passed within an inch of me 
place. Itha 
a close shav' 
a wonderfu 
stirring figh 
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‘Your Engine 


fcQUAY-NORRIS 


dur motor is giving trouble with 

ss oil, it needs McQuay-Norris 
wé Rings. 
pecially constructed ring with 
oil reservoir that collects all 

€x'ss oil from the cylinder, leaving 
uj) the film necessary for proper 

Ujication. 

U}i in the top groove only of 
‘piston, with McQuay-Norris 
Reer Piston Rings in all lower 
‘ves, to insure maximum com- 
sion, power and fuel economy. 
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Increase your power—save fuel and 
oil. Decrease carbon trouble—cut 


down running expense with a full set of 


Seven Years of Use Has Proved Them 


Many owners install these rings as a matter of course in each suc- 
ceeding car or engine they buy. They have found it real economy 
to put in the best piston rings obtainable. 

For over seven years McQuay-Norris \cs«fRoor Piston Rings have been 
giving car and engine users increased power at decreased cost. They 
improve compression by preventing escape of gas. Keep down excess 
oil—reduce carbon—keep spark plugs cleaner. 

The McQuay-Norris \caxfRoor design is exclusive. Not an experi- 
ment but tried and found efficient by the test of seven years of 
performance. 

This design is the secret of piston ring efficiency. It has solved once 
and for all the piston ring question. Standard everywhere because 
they have made good so consistently. 

Made in every size and over-size. Fit every model and type of motor 
and engine. Obtainable everywhere through supply houses, dealers, 
garage and repair men. 


BE SURE YOU GET THE GENUINE— 
It will save you the cost of experimenting. 


Manufactured by 


McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co., 2836 Locust St., St. Louis, U.S. A. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Pittsburgh San Francisco Los Angeles 
Seattle Kansas City St. Paul Atlanta Dallas 
Canadian Factory: W. H. Banfield & Sons, Ltd., 372 Pape Ave., Toronto 


New York Chicago 
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This Book will 


save you money, 
time and trouble 


by giving you complete information 
about all types of piston rings, and 
enabling you to judge for yourself 
the claims of all rings. It will also 
show you what an important part 
piston rings play in a motor. For 
your own satisfaction, profit and 
protection, fill in coupon and send 
for your copy today. 


= 


McQUAY-NORRIS MFG. CO. 
2836 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me your book, ‘‘To Have 
and to Hold Power.” 


Name 


Street 


Cy 
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How the Armies’ need for meat 


was answered 


N a fighting man’s ration meat is the 

important item. Twenty ounces of 
fresh beef, or its equivalent, is called 
for daily. 

To supply the meat needs of an 
army that was suddenly expanded from 
100,000 to 1,500,000 is a tremendous 
task. Added to the needs of the Allies, 
it is a staggering one. 

In one week, Swift & Company was 
called upon to supply the Allies and 
the American Army abroad 24,000,000 
pounds of meat and fats—enough to 
have fed America’s peace-time army 
for more than six months. 

An order of this size means the dress- 
ing of 13,000 cattle and 200,000 hogs. 

To move the finished products 800 
freight cars were needed. Of these, 650 
were from the Swift refrigerator fleet. 


Three days after the order was re- 
ceived by Swift & Company shipments 
began, and the whole amount was roll- 
ing seaward within a week. 

Swift & Company’s entire resources 
have been geared to every war demand. 
Since January 1, 1918, over 400 car- 
loads of our products per week have 
been shipped abroad on war require- 
ments. 

The Nation’s meat-supply machinery 
has stood the test. 

Not once has there been a failure to 
meet the Government’s needs. 

This service Swift & Company per- 
forms without governmental guarantee 
of profit, and with a limit of 9 per cent 
return on capital employed in the meat 
departments. This means about two 
cents on every dollar of sales. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 
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keep eyes young, use light in abundance throughout 

the house. Diffuse it and soften it, but do not dim it— 
for insufficient light is a fruitful cause of eyestrain! With 
NATIONAL MAZDA lamps you may have ample light with 
economy of electric current, and consequently a saving in the 
use of the coal that America so badly needs. 


Buy NATIONAL MAZDAS where you see them displayed. 
Buy five at a time in the handy Blue Carton. Let the lamp 
man advise about sizes—he’ll help you get the most light for 
your money. NATIONAL LAMP WORKS of General Electric 
Co., 42 Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Bie early the lesson of Good Light, Good Sight. To 


Any of the labels 
below ts a guaranty 
of National Qualily 


THE WAY TO 
BETTER LIGHT 


NATIONAL LAMP WORKS 


OF GERTAM ELECTRIC CO. 


Face Powder Jonteel soc. 
Flesh, brunette or white. 


Send roc for trial box, reproducing 
' the full size box in miniature. Con- 
tains liberal supply of powder. State 
tint desired. Liggett’s, Dept. I, 162 
West 34th St., New York City. 
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Cold Cream Jonteel 50c. Will not grow hair. 


Combination Cream Jonteel 50 cents. 
Will not grow hair. 


Perfumed 
with the Costly 


UST smell it! Smell orange blossoms from the south 

of France. Sandalwood from mystic India. Oliba- 
num—the frankincense of the Holy Land. Scent- 
freighted Ylang-ylang flowers from Manila. 

The flower gardens of the entire world have 
yielded up their choicest blooms for Jonteel, the 
costly new Odor of twenty-six Flowers. 3 

All these different odors have our master per- 
fumers cunningly interblended—that the fragrance 
which rises may be new —distinctive— supreme. 

And that is exactly what Jonteel is. 

But more—Talc Jonteel is the first talc embody- 
ing so costly an odor at a popular price—25c. Face 
Powder, clinging, invisible, soc. And the new Com- 
bination Cream Jonteel—softening and protecting, a 
perfect base for powder, a cream you love to use, soc. 
(In Canada, prices slightly higher.) 

Ask the Rexall druggist near you to let you smell 
the odor of Talc Jonteel today. 


The S000 Rexall Stores 


throughout the United States, Canada and Great Britain have exclusive 
sale of Jonteel. This privilege has been accorded them because they are 
the foremost drug stores in their respective towns, distributors of the 
highest grade toilet requisites; and because they are linked together into 
a great National organization for the giving of service. Among them are 
the 200 Liggett Stores reaching from New York and Boston to Winnipeg; 
Hindle’s Drug Stores, Bridgeport; Peck Bros. Co., Grand Rapids; John 

W. Miller, Dayton; McKee’s Ltd., Hamilton, and the 

leading druggists in every other 
city and town. 
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New Odor of 206 Flowers 
Talc Jonteel 
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:  EVENTUALLY—WHY NOT NOW? 


—every man, woman and child 
in the United States must get 
behind the Government in its 
preparations and efforts to win 
the war. 


Why Not NowP Why not 
lend your help immediately ? 


The use of white flour sub- 
stitutes saves flour, and saves 
wheat-so necessary to feed our 
own soldiers, and the soldiers 
of our Allies. Therefore use 
barley, corn, rice and oatmeal 
to the fullest extent possible. 


In baking Bread, Rolls, Biscuits, etc., a 
certain amount of white flour is necessary 
as a base to supply the required amount of 
gluten to make the dough rise. There- 
fore we suggest the use of Washburn- 
Crosby Co.’s GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
in the proportions necessary for such 
purpose. 


EVENTUALLY—WHY NOT NOW? 
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An unretouched 
photograph tak- 
en by the light 
of Brascolites 
alone. Note the 
clearness and 
absence of deep 
shadows. 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


The Brascolites in this art room reflect and diffuse an even, clear light under which 
art is possible—a soft yet permanent light that suffices for the most exacting 
processes of drawing, shading and coloring. 

Because it saturates an atmosphere with light approaching the quality of day- 
light, it is the ideal work-light for every exacting service—in the laboratory, the 
drafting-room, the library, office, or wherever particular vision or long eye-use 
is required. 


Because of its daylight quality without glare it is the most agreeable and 
comfortable as well as serviceable light for all uses—it wears well because it does 
not wear the eye. Brascolite is an eye-help in every sense. 


“It is better to let electricity wear the eye- 
glasses than to put them on yourself.” 


There is a Brascolite dealer in your vicinity who is always ready to demonstrate 
it. Write to our engineering department for calculation of your lighting needs 
or advice concerning your lighting problems. On request we will send you catalog 
showing Brascolite designs for a wide range of uses. 
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ae ST.LOUIS,U.S.A. 


New York, 30 Church St. 5 San Francisco, 132 Lick Bldg. 
Chicago, 19 South Wells St. | H] Cincinnati, 515 Johnston Bldg. 
Philadelphia, 1007 Land Title Bldg. \ Y Minneapolis, 204 Andrus Bldg. 
Boston, 217 Old South Bldg. = Atlanta, 1313 Healey Bldg. 

Canadian Distributors: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 
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One Year’s Work of One Construction Company 


Archilect or Engineer Company and Location Architect or Engineer f 
>. Call 30 A. Mendleson’s Sons, Albany, N. Y. Alexander Selkirk : 
Daggett & Ramsdell, New York, Timmis&Chapman — 
Vacuum Oil Co., Paulsboro, N. J., . B. Van Leuven Newkraft, New Brunswick, N. J., Ballinger & Perrot 
Aluminum Co. of Am., Niagara Falls, Vi. M. F. Fickes Pathé Fréres, Brooklyn, N. Y., Helmle & Corbett 
American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn., . R. Coe Wm. A. Rogers, Niagara Falls, N. Y., Simon Lark, and 
Vacuum Oil Co., Paulsboro, N. J., . B. Van Leuven John Tansely, Asso- 
Sanitary-Can Co., Fairport, N. Wis, N. M. Loney ciated 
Beach Mfg. Co., Montrose, Pa. John E. Smith’s Sons Co., Buffalo, N. Y. ~ 
Vacuum Oil Co., Bayonne, N. J., L. B. Van Leuven Robert Gair Co. No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y., William Higginson 
Egyptian Lacquer Mfg. Co., Kearney, N.J., Lockwood Greene Hoboken Land & Imp. Co., Hoboken, N.J., Chas. Fall 
& Co. Colgate & Co., Jersey City, N. J., Warren Davey 
Bush Terminal Garage, Brooklyn, N. Y., William Higginson Robert Gair Co. No. 5, Brooklyn, N. Y., William Higginson | 
Turner Shop, Brooklyn, N. Y., Turner Const. Co. Oakes Mfg. Co., Steinway, L. I., L. C. Smith, and |] | 
Hoefler Ice Cream Co., Buffalo, N. Y. H. E. Sholl, Asso- j 
Wheeling & L. E. R. R. Co., Canton, O., Albert M. Allen ciated 7 | 
& Co. Bush Terminal Co. No. 10, Brooklyn, N.Y., William Higginson i 
Taylor & Crate, Buffalo, N. Y. Bush Terminal Co. No. 9, Brooklyn, N. Y., William Higginson | 
Scovill Gate House, Waterbury, Conn., Hugh L. Thompson W. 9th St. Term. Whse. Co., Cleveland, O., Albert M. Allen & ] 
Scovill Bridge, Waterbury, Conn., Hugh L. Thompson Co., and Fulton & — 
Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn., Hugh L. Thompson Taylor, Associated 
Atlantic Whse. Co., Bronx, N. Y. City, Timmis& Chapman Wiedeman Co., Cleveland, Ohio, Albert M. Allen & — 
Beaman & Smith, Providence, R. I., Jenks & Ballou ‘Cos 
L. A. Dreyfus & Co., Rosebank, S. I., Wim. J. Barney Valentine & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., L. V. Pulsifer 
R. Wurlitzer Mfg.Co., N. Tonawanda, N.Y., W. H. Wendall Vacuum Oil Co., P. H. Ex., Bayonne, N.J., L. B. Van Leuven 


ge Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. 
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Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn., Hugh L: Thompson 7 Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Shelton, Conn., P. L. Gerety } 
Am. Paper Tube Co., Woonsocket, R. I., W. F. Fontaine New Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn., Lockwood Greene | 
Union Terminal Co., Jersey City, N.J.,. J. G. Glover & Co. 
Bullard Mach. Tool Co., Bridgeport, Conn., Fletcher & Hudson Motor Car Co., New York City, H. B. Mulliken 
Thompson, Inc. American Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., William Higginson | 
Belleville Whse. Corp., New Bedford, Mass.,C. R. Makepeace Otto Higel & Co., New York City, Timmis& Chapman } 
& Co. . O. K. Tool Holder Co., Shelton, Conn. ane i 
Kennedy Warehouse, New York, John B. Snook Sons The numbers given above correspond to those on the buildings 
Chalmers Knitting Co., Amsterdam, Newey ae Makepeace in the illustration. It will be noticed that in some instances one ‘ 
oO. 
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number covers several buildings for the same company. 


Barrett Specification Roofs 
on the Latest “Concrete City” 


The great Turner Construction Company has pictured in this cost less per year of service than any other kind; that they are 
drawing a composite view of seventy concrete buildings which free from maintenance expense; that they take the base rate 
they erected in 1916. of fire insurance; and, finally, that they carry a 20-Year Surety 
Bond Guaranty. 


| 


It is a representative group of modern industrial edifices and 


the principal architects and engineers of America cooperated To any one interested we will send free, on request, a copy of 
with Turner in drawing designs and specifications. The Barrett 20-Year Specification with the necessary roofing 
diagrams. tsi | 

* 


Over 90 per cent. of all these buildings are covered with Barrett 
Specification Roofs. 


Turner’s letter, reproduced above, speaks for itself. Read it. 


aes f New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
Barrett Specification Roofs are used on most of the permanent Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit Birmingham ‘Kansas City 
structures of the country. Minneapolis Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 
Thqeriaant | . iacd | ah ed THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limirep 
lis is not to be wondered at when you consider that they : Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney, MP) 
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N THE early part of April, 1915, 
we were in trenches opposite Mes- 
sines. We enjoyed the usual morn- 
ing and evening ‘“‘hate’’; we sniped 

‘and were sniped at; we patrolled and 
‘wired and attempted to drain away 
the superfluous water, and there was 
‘much mud and humor and expectancy. 
\[t is true there were no Mills grenades 
jor Stokes mortars or tin hats, but 
isrench warfare was not so very differ- 
ont then from what it is now—with 
me great exception: There was no 
ras. And there were consequently no 
respirators to carry day and night. It 
's almost impossible now to remember 
che time when one did not carry a res- 
»irator in the trenches. Somehow it 
‘makes you feel quite naked to think of 
t—and yet there we were, imagining 
ve knew what war really was like! 
The newspapers we got at that time 
vere generally a good many days old, 
jmd censored at that, and our chief 
‘ource of news about the war in other 
yeople’s parts of the line was a sum- 
mary of so-called information issued 
rom headquarters, which percolated 
lown to the battalion and, like every 
»ther summary before and since, went 
iby the name of ‘‘Comic Cuts.” 
Somewhere about the middle of the 
nonth we heard that in somebody 
lse’s summary had appeared a para- 
(raph to the effect that a deserter 
rom the German lines up in the salient 
‘ad told a cock-and-bull story of how 
hey intended to poison us all with a 
loud of gas, and that tanks full of the 
soison gas were already installed in 
heir trenches. 


The First Appearance 


Se COURSE nobody believed him. 
The statement was “passed for 
formation for what itis worth.” And 
$ nobody ever believed anything that 
ppeared in Comic Cuts in any case, we 
vere not disposed to get the wind up 
bout it. And then, about a week later, 
n April 22, 1915, was launched the 
tst gas attack; and another constant 
_orror was added to an already some- 
hat unpleasant war. Details about 
he attack are still somewhat meager, 
or the simple reason that the men who 
ould have told much about it never 
ame back. 

__ The place chosen for the first gas attack was in the northeast part of the Ypres salient 
‘t that part of the line where the French and British lines met, running down from 
here the trenches left the canal near Boesinghe. On the French right was the 
egiment of Turcos, and on the British left were the Canadians. 

Try to imagine the feelings and the condition of the colored troops as they saw the 
ast cloud of greenish-yellow gas spring out of the ground and slowly move down wind 
ward them, the vapor clinging to the earth, seeking out every hole and hollow and 
\lling the trenches and shell holes as it came, First wonder, then fear; then, as the first 
‘inges of the cloud enveloped them and left them choking and agonized in the fight 
wr breath—panic. Those who could move broke and ran, trying, generally in vain, 
2 outstrip the cloud which followed inexorably after them. 

The majority of those in the front line were killed—some, let us hope, immediately, 
ut most of them slowly and horribly. It is not my intention to try to play upon feelings, 
ut those of us who have seen men badly gassed can only think with horror of a battlefield 
overed with such cases, over which the Germans subsequently advanced. 
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The Canadians on the British left 
fared both better and worse than the 
French colored troops. Only their left 
appears to have been in the main path 
of the poison cloud, but there is little 
doubt that in the thickest part those 
who did not escape either to a flank or 
to the rear were killed on the field. 
Thousands of those in the support 
trenches and reserve lines and in billets 
behind the line were suffocated —many 
to die later in the field ambulances and 
casualty clearing stations. 

Of those on the fringe of the cloud 
many saved themselves by burying 
their faces in the earth. Others 
wrapped mufflers round their mouths 
and noses or stuffed handkerchiefs 
into theirmouths. Many of these men 
were saved by their presence of mind, 
for though gassed at the time they re- 
covered later, after treatment in the 
hospitals. 


Canadian Pluck 


ibe IS on record that the Canadians, 
with handkerchiefs or mufflers tied 
over their mouths, continued to engage 
the Germans and that a number of 
them actually charged back through 
the gas cloud in an endeavor to reach 
the enemy. What became of them is 
not known. 

In this way a big gap was made in 
the Allied lines, through which the 
Germansadvanced. But the Canadians 
quickly formed a flank on the left and 
stoutly engaged the enemy, with such 
success that they first slowed up and 
then brought to a halt the advance of 
the Germans. It was this prompt 
action and gallant resistance that 
probably saved the day. 

Whether the German high .com! 
mand had underestimated the probable 
effect of the gas and had arranged for 
only a limited objective past which 
the local commanders did not take the 
initiative to go, or whether the latter 
were. unaware of the real weakness of 
the Canadian line is unknown. The 
fact remains that they did not press 
their advantage to the full. They had 
taken the Allied front line on a wide 
front, killed or captured thousands of 
men and taken sixty guns, and seemed 
to have a clear way through to Calais; 
but they were stopped by the pluck 
of a handful of Canadians. Reénforcements of men and guns were rushed up, and the 
immediate danger was over. 

It is a matter for surmise how long the Germans had been planning and preparing 
their use of gas. The idea may have been a pre-war one, but it is difficult to believe that 
a project deliberately planned for years would not have been developed so as to make 
it a sure winner—for it could easily have been that. If, for example, they had made 
the attack over a wider front with such strong gas clouds as are now used nothing 
could possibly have stood against them. Every living thing to a depth of fifteen miles 
or more could have been killed. 

On the other hand it is impossible to imagine the use of poison gas as having been 
decided on without better preparation having been made to meet retaliation, unless 
it was assumed either that the use of the gas would be decisive or that at any rate the 
war would be finished before the Allies could hit back with the same weapon. 

In any case the preparation must have been going on for months. All the production 
of material, organization of personnel and so on takes a long time. This we realized 
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A Wounded Man Having His Mask Put On for Him by a Comrade 


ourselves later, for though the decision to retaliate with 
gas was made in May it was September before an attack 
could possibly be made. If we assume that a like interval 
of four months elapsed for the perfecting of the German 
arrangements it means that the decision to use gas was 
made about Christmas, 1914. 

The onus of urging the Kaiser’s advisers to adopt the 
use of poisonous gases had been laid at the door of Pro- 
fessor Nernst, professor of chemistry at the University of 
Berlin. Professor Nernst is a noted chemist, and’ even 
before the war was a notorious Pan-German and Anglo- 
phobe—one of the “professors” who carried too much 
weight in Germany and whose arrogance and shortsighted- 
ness helped to lure her to her downfall. Sometime after 
the use of gas was started Professor Nernst was made a 
sount by the Kaiser for his “notable services” —meaning 
presumably the use of gas in warfare. 


The Work of Nernst and Haber 


HE actual carrying out of the gas operations was in- 

trusted to another professor of chemistry, this being one 
Haber, of the Kaiser Wilhelm Physical Chemical Institute 
at Berlin. In 1914, long before the war started, Professor 
Haber and his assistants are known to have been working 
secretly with some intensely poisonous arsenic gases and 
liquids, and one of the assistants was killed and another is 
reported to have had his arm blown off during the re- 
searches. 

Haber’s particular job was to make all the scientific ar- 
rangements in the field; to decide on the gases to be used, 
and the quantity to employ; to study the wind directions 
and decide exactly when to make the attack. In the weeks 
preceding the twenty-second of April, Haber was con- 
tinually at the Front receiving re- 
ports from the wind observation 
stations and in close touch with the 
men in charge of the cylinders in the 
trenches. On several occasions dur- 
ing this time the attack was fixed for 
a certain hour, but was postponed by 
Haber, owing to the wind’s being 
unsuitable. 

The actual arrangements that had 
to be made were much more complex 
than the carrying out of the attack 
itself. First of all, decision had to be 
come to as to the gas to be used in 
the fiendish attempt. Sucha gas had 
of course to be highly poisonous. 
Then it must be cheaply and easily 
made in large quantities; it had to be 
compressible, so that it could be 
transported easily; it must be heavier 
than air, so that it should keep close 
to the ground when first liberated; 
and for preference it should not be 
unstable—that is, decompose easily 
and enter into nonpoisonous com- 
binations with materials, other than 
man, that it should come across in 
its passage through the air. 

Any chemist to whom such a prob- 
lem is put will inform you there are 
very few gases that fill the bill. The 
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was available from the alkali works in Germany, and it 
meets all the other requirements except that of not easily 
combining with other things. This deficiency was fortu- 
nate, for it meant that protective chemicals were easy to 
find when it became necessary to provide respirators to the 
Allied troops. 

Then there was the question of transport and emission. 
The gas was eventually put up in steel cylinders, about 
thirty inches long and eight inches across, and stout enough 
to stand a pressure of about ten atmospheres, the gas being 
stored in them compressed to a liquid. On opening such a 
cylinder the liquid boils and gives off the gas again, but this 
would not do for field work, because of the intense cold 
which is produced by the sudden expansion. This would 
freeze up the pipes and slow down the discharge to such an 
extent that the gas attack would be too weak. 

To get over this difficulty the Germans fitted their 
cylinders with internal siphon tubes so that actually liquid 
chlorine was forced into the air, where it evaporated without 
affecting the gas remaining in the cylinder. By this means 
the whole of the gas in the cylinder, amounting to forty-five 
pounds, is emptied into the atmosphere in less than three 
minutes. The sudden expansion of the chlorine in the air 
also makes both it and the surrounding air cold and helps 
to keep the cloud close to the ground. 

The actual handling of the gas attacks was allotted to 
two regiments of pioneers—the 35th and 36th Pioneer 
Regiments, which were specially organized for this pur- 
pose. These regiments have the ordinary organization of 
two battalions per regiment, with three companies and a 
park or transport company per battalion. The rank and 
file are ordinary pioneers, but the officers are specially 
picked and include chemists, mechanical experts, meteor- 
ologists, and other men with special scientific qualifications. 


German choice rested on that well- 
known gas to students of chemistry— 
chlorine. Chlorine in large quantities 


PHOTO. BY PERMISSION OF THE GAS DEFENSE SERVICE Fa 
A Working Party Engaged on Road Rep 
Warning of a Gas Attack. Work is Stopped Until the Attack is Over 


air Several Miles Behind the Line Receives 


Strombos Horn Being Sounded in the Trenches on Approach of the Gas Cloud 


The choice of country in which to make a gas attack was 
a serious matter to the enemy. The gas of course will go 
with the wind, but it depends largely on what the country is 
like where the wind will go. The Germans themselves say 
they prefer a flat country without any marked under fea- 
tures and sloping gently toward our lines, just as they had 
at Ypres. Indeed, they went the length of saying that a 
gas attack could not be carried out in hilly or very broken 
country; and they suffered in consequence later on, 
through being taken unawares by the French in just suck 
country in the Vosges when retaliation was commenced 
But taking it altogether the Germans were wise in thei: 
choice of position. 


The Technic of Gas Attacks 


1 


NOTHER thing that had to be considered was the out, 
line of their own trench system, so that they woulc 

not let off the gas in such parts of the line that it would floa’ 
back and gas their own troops in neighboring trenches. TX 
do this they invented a ‘“‘factor of safety,” which repre 
sented an angle between the direction of the wind and thi 
line of the trenches. No attack was to be made if the win 
direction came within forty degrees of any trench withi 
gassing distance. This worked very well. 
Another consideration was the strength of the wind 


‘The wind must not be too strong when the gusts dispers 


the gas cloud, or it will weaken it so that it loses a lot 0 
its effect and will be blown over the enemy too quickly 
nor must it be so weak that it will take a long time t 
reach the opposing trenches. | 
Another great danger in winds of too low velocity is tha 
these are just the winds which change their direction mos 
frequently, and anything under two miles per hour is jus 
as likely to blow the gas back to th 
place from which it came. It we 
disregarding this principle on on 
occasion later on that caused the Ge! 
mans numerous casualties from or 
of their own gas clouds. In genera 
however, it may be laid down the 
the most favorable winds are tho: 
between four and twelve miles 4 
hour, so that with a wind of eigl 
miles an hour the cloud would mo\ 
just twice as quickly as a man wall 
ing rapidly, and would take on! 
twelve and a half seconds to cro 
No Man’s Land in places where tl 
trenches are fifty yards apart. 
Let me try to give an account | 
the procedure of carrying out g: 
attacks as it was told me by a Ge 
man prisoner taken not so very lor 
ago. He said: 
“‘T am not one of the gas pioneel 
but being an engineer by trade ar 
having been in the trenches for mat 
weeks with the 35th Regiment 
Pioneers I have got to know the 
methods fairly well. Indeed L assist 
on one occasion in carrying cylinde 
into the trenches for an atta’ 
against the British. Gas is not po 
ular with us; we have had too mal 
mishaps, and the cylinders are 
nuisance to carry into the trench 
(Continued on Page 109) — 
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-— papers—and who doesn’t?—you 
‘must have read about Mrs. Willard 
_ Wilmington. It was she, you remember, 
_ who gave the first surf luncheon—some- 
where in Rhode Island, let us say, and avoid any difficulty 
_ with the censor. The guests came in bathing suits, had 
their cocktails served’ in the bathhouses, and ate the 
fish course on the float, fifty yards offshore. I forget 
where the coffee was served—on surf boards, perhaps, 
riding in. 
In the Social Register you would have found, if you had 
consulted the proper edition of that sacred volume, after 
the first two lines required for Mr. Wilmington’s clubs, the 
names of Crocker de Groot Wilmington, Third, at Groton, 
and Miss Wilhelmina de Groot Wilmington, at Bryn 
Mawr. The deeply scholastic flavor of the Wilmington 
family could not have escaped you, I should suppose; and 
you would have said, after a moment: “Oh, so 
that’s why I never saw that Wilmington girl!” 

You would have been quite right: neither at 
that historic dinner in the big Fifth Avenue 
| house, when a Japanese jiujitsu expert taught the 
_ guests how to throw him over their décolleté 
' shoulders ; nor at that scarcely less famous break- 
fast when the Indian mahatma so successfully 
_ went into a state of trance that he forgot to come 
_ out of it, and they had to leave him on the rug 
' till tea-time—at neither of these functions would 
"you have found Wilhelmina de Groot Wilmington, 
though she was nineteen at the time. 

“As soon as Willie gets through learn- 
ing one thing she starts to learn 

\another,” her mother complained. “I 

_think she’s crazy, really. Of course, if 
that’s her idea, there’ll never be any end 
_toit, will there? You can always find 
‘something to learn, I suppose, if you’re 
as pig-headed as Willie.” 

_ “I wish she’d learn some of the darned 
‘old stuff they stick off on me,’’ grumbled 
‘Crocker de Groot Wilmington, Third. 
“I’m about through—I am; it’s 
_ sickening.” 

“Don’t be silly, Crocker!” said his 
‘mother wearily. ““You’ve got to get to 
‘Princeton, haven’t you? Well then?” 
| You see, children are not so easily 
‘managed as jiujitsu. 

_ Even her father was disappointed in 
Willie. She was the only daughter he 
had ever had and she was not at all what 
‘he had expected. She was not like his 
sisters at her age; she was not like his 
wife; she was like none of the young 
jadies who might have been his wife— 
or like any of those, for that matter, 
who couldn’t very well have been. 

| If you had asked Mr. Wilmington 
|ust what he had expected in the way 

of a daughter he would have been a 
ttle vague, probably; but you might 
lave extracted from him at last the 
»ieture of a pretty thing, with rather 
0ose hair, dressed in white, who ate 
/00many chocolates for her own good 

| ind always anticipated her allowance. 

jhe would sit on the arm of his chair 
und give him a kiss and say that he 
ickled when he kissed her back, and 
ease for a little, tiny, weeny string 

yf pearls, and a car of her own. And 
hen some day he’d find some young 
Uppy or other kissing her, in the 
ountry, and the puppy would say: 
| “It’s all right, sir; I was just 
oming tosee you. Mrs. Will knows.” 
_ You see, don’t you? He felt he 
vasn’t asking much. 

But Willie never sat on anybody’s 
hair; her legs were too long. She 
‘as very tall and very thin, and her nose 
as too big. She had shortsighted, soft 
Town eyes, and very fine, soft, straight 
town hair, which didn’t arrange to good 
dvantage, as the coiffeur put it. She had 
w) taste whatever in dress, and was utterly 
nwilling to take anybody’s advice on the 
ibject. She was not particularly affection- 
te and not at all demonstrative. In short, 
ou probably wonder by this time at my 
\sing her as a heroine; for I don’t deny 
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for a moment that Willie is the heroine of this story. She 
had grown too fast, and that “took her strength,” as her 
nurse said, and made her lazy. She sat and read a great 
deal, nursing a dog and twisting a strand of hair over her ear. 

Her mother’s quenchless vitality—she had been a Cali- 
fornia girl, very beautiful, entirely spoiled, when Wil- 
mington married her—put her daughter out as the sun 
dims a candle. She played tennis and swam and ice-boated, 
and only stopped doing one thing in order to do another. 
Nobody but her maid ever saw her tired, though she often 
tired other people. 

Willie admired her, but rather kept away from her; she 
knew that her mother never forgave her for being so plain, 
and that she adored her brother 
because he was handsome and 
athletic, like herself. Her 
father, jovial and boyish when 
everything went well, moody 


“I Swear, I Don’t Know Where You Get All This Swallowing-the:Dictionary 


Business!’’ Her Father Would Mutter 
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and depressed at the least discomfort 
or disappointment, rather alarmed her: 
for she was of an even temperament. 

“Take your nose out of that book, 
girlie, and speak to your old dad!” he 
would shout sometimes, and pretend to box with her. This 
alarmed Wilhelmina. Again, he would shake his head 
mournfully and stare at her. “The girl’s going blind— 
blind as a bat!’’ he would mutter. “If your mother paid 
any attention to any of us she’d stop the book nonsense. 
I swear, I don’t know where you get all this swallowing- 
the-dictionary business!”’ 

He himself never read anything but the ticker and the 
sporting news. But if he had taken the trouble to open 
the magnificent hand-tooled volume entitled Pietr de 
Groot of Nieuw Amsterdam, which stood behind glass 
doors in his library, with his Uncle Steen Van Alstyne’s 
name in the author’s place on the title page, he might 
have found out. 

There was a picture in that volume of Mevrouw Wilhel- 
mina Van der Groot, so like his daughter as to serve for a 
photograph of her in fancy dress. There was grand Dutch 
blood in his veins, you see, and he had passed it on to 
Willie. 

Mevrouw Van der Groot was a great student, wore one 
of the first pairs of glass spectacles made, being very 
shortsighted, and wrote a treatise on a remarkable tulip, 
bred and cultivated by herself. She had seven sons and 
five daughters, and lived to celebrate her sixtieth wedding 
anniversary. Also, she compounded an unguent invaluable 
for the healing of sores and sprains of animals. But there 
is no record of her ever having eaten a fish course on a 
float, practiced jiujitsu, or patronized a mahatma from 
India. Thus we see that civilization advances, in spite of 
the pessimists. 

When Willie had finished with her school she told her 
father that she wanted to go to college. 

“College?’’ he repeated vaguely. “But you can’t, you 
know. They don’t let ’em. Didn’t you know that?” 

When she explained, he gasped. 

“Oh, awoman’s college!” he repeated. ‘For 
heaven’ssake! What else do you want to know?” 

Mrs. Wilmington was in despair. 

“Then when will you come out? Before or 
after?”’ she inquired with vexation. ‘And how 
could you come out, anyway? What would be 
the good—to go back to school again? I shan’t 
allow it!” 

But she did, of course; because, as a matter 
of fact, a sulky plain daughter on her hands, who 
didn’twant to go to parties, wouldn’t 
add very much to the joy of life of 
her mother, as her friends pointed 
out. They added, behind her back, 
that any woman of forty-two who 
looked thirty-five in the evening 
couldn’t be too anxious to have a 
great girl of eighteen who looked 
twenty-three tagging about. 

So Willie came out, with her 
cousins, Anne Van Alstyne and Pussy 
Wilmington, at a big expensive . 
ball, where she had a very dull time, 
I’m afraid. Her program was filled, 
of course, and she had a bushel of 
flowers, for she was the only daugh- 
ter of a very rich and very well- 
known man; but the nose glasses, 
on which her mother insisted, 
pinched her nose, and the season’s 
style of dress was distinctly un- 
becoming to her. She came back 
from Bryn Mawr to do this, and 
returned to that seat of learning di- 
rectly after the ball was over. And 
from then on, for four years, she 
was very happy. 

She had a bedroom, a bath anda 
study, all her own; and she filled 
dozens of loose-leaf notebooks with neat 
backhand notes term after term. There 
was nothing brilliant about her; don’t 
expect her to turn out a George Sand. 
Simply, she was a born student, with no 
taste for sports or social life. I don’t 
think she ever won a prize; she was 
always among the first five in her class 
and usually among the first three. But it 
never occurred to her instructors to expect 
anything original or exciting from her pen. 

She was fond of history and botany, and 
would have liked to study medicine; but she 
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knew that there were limits to her parents’ indulgence 
and never mentioned this. 

She was a little cold at the time of which I write, and 
the sort of girl who attracts neither women nor men. 
Women, especially young women, love beauty in their sex; 
and though young men don’t care so much for it they 
know what they do like, if they can’t explain it; and Willie 
hadn’t got it. You shall see girls with shell-rimmed spec- 
tacles wearing the largest and whitest of diamonds set 
in platinum; freckled snub-nosed butterballs will draw a 
gridiron hero from Cambridge to 
the Hot Springs of Virginia in 
training season; thin girls with 
big noses have caused rising young 
bankers and brokers to lose many 
a night’s healthful sleep. 

It really isn’t beauty—though 
very plain and very pretty girls 
always think it is. If you have 
it—this mysterious something 
that Willie hadn’t—you don’t 
need beauty; and if you have 
beauty, and lack it, you may go 
through the wood triumph- 
antly—and pick up a crooked 
stick at the last, as the saying is. 
Watch your friends. 

Now, though Willie was per- 
fectly contented at Bryn Mawr, 
I can’t say that it agreed with her 
looks particularly. She was a lit- 
tle anemic, undoubtedly. 

She was much too shy for acting 
in the college dramatic entertain- 
ments and too unobtrusive for de- 
bating societies. Some people who 
would have liked to share her 
pursuits, perhaps, were afraid of 
seeming to curry favor with such 
a rich girl, whose family was so 
well known. Those who had no 
such fears she didn’t happen to 
eare for. She took her maid with 
her at first, but dismissed her 
after a month because of certain 
caustic comments; and, not be- 
ing accustomed to take care of her- 
self, she rather let herself go, as 
they say, so that each summer her 
mother was more and more horri- 
fied at her slouchiness. 

Even her graduation ‘was in- 
glorious, for she had the ill luck 
to catch the whooping cough; and 
her diploma was handed to her in 
the infirmary, greatly to her relief, 
for she dreaded the procession of 
caps and gowns. 

Mrs. Wilmington’s sister was 
visiting her at this time, with her 
three little children, and Willie 
wasn’t considered safe company 
for children for two months after 
her recovery. So they sent her to 
an old aunt of her father’s, away 
up the Hudson, for the summer. 
It really was her own fault if they 
forgot her a little: she did noth- 

ing to remind them. 

Her father ran up to see her 


“You might write them, miss, or even go and see for 
yourself,” he suggested. 

“So I could,’ said Willie. 
Peters.” 

And since Aunt Katrina disapproved highly of motors, 
and discouraged them in the village by keeping the roads 
as bad as she could, Willie went by train. 

Once in touch with the old atmosphere of the library 
and the classroom, once more lost in a crowd of hurrying 
young people with their arms full of notebooks, Willie’s 
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Miss Wilmington,’ laughed the other. “You can see 
what she is, all right.” / 
They really thought they could. Now everybody from | 
everywhere) goes to agricultural colleges, especially when 
they are well-equipped colleges: Queer middle-aged profes- 
sors, white-haired women, bumptious young chits from adja- | 
centsmalltowns. Isupposeno other classesin Christendom 
are so funny. Clever young farm boys from the West rub 
elbows with theoretical bank clerks from the East who | 
want a change from their desks. | 
There was an old Scotch gardener . 
once who wanted to fight the in- 
structor, a young specialist from . 
Berlin, in open class. . . . | 
Next to Willie, for instance, | 
sat an Englishman, a youngish | 
oldish chap, with eyeglasses and 
a decided limp. He was very re-- 
served and not a little shy, given | 
to stammering slightly if asked a 
sudden question in a quiz. But) 
it was observed that he always 
answered correctly. > | 
Once, as the class broke up, 
Willie dropped her fountain pen. 
As she peered shortsightedly after 
it he leaned to help her and, peer-) 
ing in his turn, bumped his head 
violently against hers. The sight 
of anyone shyer than herself had 
the natural result of putting her 
at her ease, and, though he wal- 
lowed in flushed embarrassment, 
she got him through it with com- 
parative calmness. 3 
“Tt doesn’t matter a bit,” she 
assured him gently; “‘it really 
doesn’t hurt. I bent over too 
suddenly—that was all.” 


“T guess there’s not much richness or snobbishness about | 


“‘Oh, no—really! . . 9m 
such a clumsy ass—always was,” 
he stammered. ‘And Oh,. 


great heavens, what have I done!” 
She followed his horror-stricken 
gaze and saw a great fresh blot of 
ink on her skirt; the vindictive 
fountain pen, furious at its fall, 
had spat venom from its rescuer’s 
hand. = 
“Good Lord! I ought to live 
in a room by myself! It’s simply 
sickening!’’ he moaned, the dark 
flush fading slowly from his thin 
cheeks under the steady smile in 
her quiet kind eye. FF 
They walked across the greer 
campus together, Willie adapting 
her long young stride to his limp, 
while she soothed his perturbec 
growlings. | 
“T assure you it will be gone to 
morrow,’ she repeated, and prom 
ised to prove it to him; but, as ¢ 
matter of fact, she hadn’t the re 
motest idea of what to do to thi 
spot, and gave the skirt to th 
chambermaid the next day. 
This led to a new complication 
for Mr. Wilmerstone, embarrasse( 
- but -persistent, finally succeedei 


once, and she was dissecting some 
particularly ugly flowers with the 
help of a microscope which had 
consumed even her allowance for 
some months. A high-powered microscope is not a becom- 
ing adjunct to a young lady’s profile; you squint and poke 
forward, and stick your hair behind your spectacles. She 
had on a rather mussy blouse and a hideous plaid skirt; 
and when her father asked for something to drink she 
told him vaguely that Aunt Katrina had been in bed with 
sciatica for a week, and that she herself never had tea, and 
most of the servants went to the village when Aunt 
Katrina was in bed. 

“Shall I ask her maid to find something?” said Wil- 
helmina; and her father sighed and said no, he’d wait. 

“Ts this what you like to do, Willie?” he asked, looking 
worried. 

“‘Oh, yes,” she assured him; “ 

He shook his head. 

“It’s one too many for me,” he said briefly; “but I 
don’t know what to do about it!’” And he went back to 
Surf Leas. 

Willie kissed him good-by with equanimity and returned 
to her botanical studies, where she stuck, suddenly and 
irritatingly, for lack of the proper textbooks. In despair 
she appealed to the old gardener, and he recommended her 
to the State Agricultural College Library—the gentlemen 
up there had helped him out before now. 


very much.” 


Willie Worked From Six in the Morning Until Five in the Afternoon, and She Bloomed 
Like the Harvest She Gathered Every Day 


spirits rose; she became a little excited. The most mar- 
velous course in advanced botany was just beginning; she 
could no more go by the doors of the laboratory than a 
drunkard can pass a hotel bar or a bridge fiend avoid a 
green table. She enrolled herself as a student, paid her 
fee, took her first lecture in a new notebook, and engaged 
rooms in one of the dormitories. 

Having informed her aunt’s trained nurse of all this, who 
saw nothing out of the way in it, she dismissed her relatives 
from her mind. And as Miss W. de G. Wilmington, of 
Groot’s-Landing-on-Hudson, she slipped unnoted into the 
academic stream of the great summer school of agriculture. 

Nothing had ever fascinated her so much; she plunged 
into humus and subsoils and nitrates and albumin as 
another girl would plunge into the midsummer fiction 
number of a popular magazine. She pottered about the 
demonstration plots, and sifted soils and measured roots 
in the open till her back ached. But the ache passed and 
her appetite grew; she was too sleepy to make up her 
notebook at night. 

“That girl from Groot’s Landing is a wonder!” said one 
professor to another. ‘“She’s not much to look at, but she’s 
gotamighty clear head, I tell you. She’sa Bryn Mawr grad- 
uate; I thought they were a set of rich snobs down there.” 


in making it clear to her innocen 
stupidity that he insisted upo 
paying for the damage he hai 
done. You see, he simply couldn’t have a poor girl studen 
out of pocket and the fault his. When it dawned on he 
she fell into a gulf of embarrassment herself; for she sim. 
ply couldn’t explain to a man whose clothes, though nea 
and very well made, were obviously far from new that sh 
could buy herself a new dress every day if she needed it. 
At last, in desperation, she bought back the fateft 
skirt from the chambermaid, who had eliminated the sp¢ 
almost entirely, and wore it triumphantly. I suppose sh 
had never been so concerned about an article of clothin 
in her life. rt. aa 
By this time, of course, they had become good friend: 
and when his landlady died suddenly, so that he wa 
forced to take his meals elsewhere, he came to her boardin 
house for them, in the most natural way in the world. 
The utter impersonality of the man, his absolute la 
of reference to his home, family or circumstances, woul 
have been instantly remarked by anyone but the one’s! 
Fate had thrown in his way. He and Willie were ¢ 
removed from the rest of their tableful as a pair of Pat 
gonians. hs 
His lined worn face, with the sad, almost dazed e 
held no charm for the few women in their special 
advanced classes; her absent-minded and reserved C0 


' built, as always, a hedge about her. To each other they 
seemed perfectly normal gentlefolk, with an absorbing 
| taste for science; to others, I fear, the landlady’s brief 
_ description sufficed. 

“A pair o’ freaks, those two, I guess,” said she; “but as 
good as gold, both o’ them. Agriculturals will often be 
. that way, I’ve noticed.” 

_ “Yd like awfully to ask you something,” he said shyly 
one afternoon when they were working late, alone, in the 
Jaboratory. “What do they mean by my English accent, 
here? How can one speak English without an English 
accent?” 
_ “Ym sure I don’t know,’ she answered vaguely, one 
“eye on her cross section, one hand on the screw of her 
-microscope. “I never noticed that you spoke differently 
_ from anybody else.” 
_ “Oh,” he said, relieved—‘“‘really! It always puts one 
off a bit when Americans mention it, you know. Now in 
Canada, of course, they don't.” 
_ “T’ve never been in Canada,”’ said Willie, eye and hand 
still absorbed. 
_ “Tshouldn’t wonder if I settled there after—afterward,” 
he went on, evidently half to himself. 
_ Quite unconsciously she had fallen on the only way to 
get anything out of him—to let him alone. You get a 
/ squirrel to run up your sleeve to your shoulder like that, in 
the park. 
_ “After what?” she asked, only half attentive, reaching 
for another slide. 
_ “After—after the war,’’ he muttered; and her eyes, 
downward bent, caught a glimpse of his thin wiry hand 
clutching the rim of the table suddenly, so hard that the 
‘knuckles turned bluish white. She looked up. ‘The 
-war?”’ she repeated. ‘‘The war?” 
Her soft eyes searched a face as white as milk; trem- 
bling, writhen lips that worked wildly. His chest heaved 
and he swallowed hard. 
| “The war?” he mimicked in a shrill sort of crow. 
“Haven’t you heard of it, then? Did you think I meant 
|the Civil War? Ah ——”’ 
_ Just then a heavy door banged like a cannon, and the 
\man crumpled down and slipped out of his wooden chair 
sideways toward the floor. He had fainted dead away. 
This was in the summer of 1916. 
| Willie got up composedly, pushed back her microscope, 
eased him gently to the floor, loosened his collar, and got a 
‘tin of water from the sink across the room, which she 
‘poured over his head. From a large bottle marked “Pure 
Grain Aleohol’’ she poured a little into a glass beaker and 
managed to drip a teaspoonful or so between his teeth. 
_ Ina very few minutes he opened his eyes, stared emptily 
‘at her, and fumbled with his hand. She put her own into 
‘t promptly. 


“Thanks, Sister,” he murmured. “They got me, that 
time, didn’t they?” 

She soothed him and began to be a little frightened. 

““Can you pull me round, or am I—am I done for?” he 
asked thickly. 

“You’ll—you’ll be all right in a moment,”’ she answered, 
hardly knowing what she said. 

“That’s good! That’s good, Sister,”’ he whispered, still 
staring; and suddenly something came back into his eyes 
and he drew a long breath and let go her hand. 

“What’s up?” he asked jerkily. “Miss Wilmington! 
What happened? Are you hurt?” 

“No, no,” she assured him. “You had a fall, Mr. 
Wilmerstone. You fainted, I think. Just sip this again. 
That’s better.” 

He sat up against the wooden chair and smiled at her. 

“You're a good, plucky girl,” he said approvingly. ‘It 
was that infernal door slamming. What must you have 
thought of me? You see, I haven’t the nerves of a sick 
kitten. But I can’t speak of it; makes it worse, you know. 
Idea is to forget it—bury it. Put one’s mind off. Shell 
shock, you know.” 

“Shell shock?” she repeated, her soft shortsighted eyes 
blinking. “Shell shock?” 

“Where have you been living?” he said slowly. ‘Did 
you think I meant eggshells? Or oyster shells? Or— 
or peanut shells?”’ The color flew to his cheek bones. 
“We're fighting a war—a war,” he cried, glaring at her; 
“the biggest fight there’s ever been! Haven’t you heard 
of it? What a country!” 

“Yes, yes; of course,”’ she assured him. “‘The war, of 
course. I wasn’t thinking.” 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” he cried sharply three times; and 
before her eyes he burst into tears. 

His head dropped into his hands, and he sobbed as 
children sob, desperately, uncontrollably, beyond any 
comforting. It was a terrible sight, and Wilhelmina sat 
like a stone, staring at it. She didn’t know what to do. 

Two minutes passed—three, five. Mr. Wilmerstone 
sobbed as if he had been six, and not the six-and-thirty he 
looked to be. A lovely sunset stained everything red, and 
little soft calls of birds going to bed came in through the 
window. Somebody was watering the lawns, and the fresh 
odor of wet asphalt crept up, mixed with the clipped grass. 
Wilhelmina felt as if it must all be a dream. 

Suddenly, as suddenly as he had begun, he stopped. 
Taking a large colored silk handkerchief from his pocket, 
he carefully dried his eyes, blew his nose, folded up the 
handkerchief, coughed once or twice, drew a long breath, 
and faced her with a distinctly becoming smile. 

“Thank God, that’s over!” he said briskly. ‘‘They 
said it might end that way. Wonderful, isn’t it, what 
these medical chaps know? . . Now, my dear young 
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lady, I’m going to tell you a bit about this funny little 
war of ours. You can tell your friends, you see, and maybe 
when they hear about it they may decide to come in. It’s 
bite or be bitten, you know. I was in the first O. T. C.” 

Sitting on the floor, his soft shortsighted eyes fixed on 
her face, he began; and the great war, in small, vivid 
first-hand pictures, pieced itself together before her. He 
had been through the Marne; he had seen an entire 
Canadian regiment cut to pieces before his eyes; he had 
just escaped the first gas attack. 

There were four brothers of them—the youngest the 
only one to die. His father, overworked at recruiting and 
long hours, had a sudden heart failure a year ago. Thank 
goodness, the oldest brother, Alan, had been found, in time, 
to have inherited his weak heart, and had been invalided 
home to the War Office, where he was taking the dear old 
governor’s place wonderfully. 

Percival, the second, never even saw active service; he 
had been sent out to India with the first troops, caught 
a fever at Aden, had been laid up in a hill-town garrison, 
twisted and crippled with rheumatic fever, and struggled 
back finally. In his good weeks he madé recruiting 
speeches from a wheel chair and inspected hospitals 
between times. He’d made a lot of clever machinery inven- 
tions—all sorts of foxy dodges to lighten the weight of 
machines, so that women could run them. 

Alan had three lovely daughters; neither Percival nor 
Francis had married; Dick, who had died at Mons, had 
four beautiful little boys. His wife, nursing in mother’s 
house, a hospital now, had his D. S. O. She was as 
cheerful as possible—sang to the men every evening. 

And, of all idiotic things, he, Francis, had turned out 
the veteran soldier! He, the shy one, the student, the 
stay-at-home, who hated even hunting, because of the 
blood! It was a joke, really. 

Had he grown to like it? 

Not a bit; stupid idea, sensible men banging away at 
each other! Never got over the senseless criminal waste of 
it.| But there you were; it had to be done. No use jawing 
about it. Carry on, and get through with it. 

How had he been wounded? 

Oh, it was a silly sort of affair. He was dragging 
somebody out of a shell hole, and a silly old something-or- 
other exploded under his nose, and his ankle got cut up— 
rather. Just the kind of a wound he would have had, you 
know! They couldn’t seem to get it straightened out, and 
he had to wear an iron brace on it. They couldn’t attend 
to it directly, things being rather warm at the time, with 
lots of really severely wounded being brought in, and it 
got infected and they thought he might have to lose it; 
but the luck held, and it was only a matter of pottering 
about with a stout cane—for life, probably. 

(Continued on Page 93) 


So Willie Came Out, With Her Cousins, Anne Van Alstyne and Pussy Wiimington, at a Big Expensive Ball, Where She Had a Very Dull Time 
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N OFFICIAL report of the incident would 
A probably phrase it: “On receipt of the 
order, Lieut. Cabot Lee Higginson Jones, 
U. 8. R., employed violent language,”’ but that would 
entirely disguise his identity from his comrades, and would, 
moreover, be doing ‘‘Bud” a grave injustice. To say he 
“employed violent language” is a slur; he swore like a 
mule skinner, and I intend to give him full credit. The 
facts are that Lieut. Bud Jones tossed the note from the 
regimental intelligence officer onto the dugout table and 
groaned, clawing impotently at his hair, as one in the 
anguish of despair. 

“What do you know about that armchair bonehead?” 
he raved. ‘He sits back there and dopes out stunts on 
paper that nobody’d dream .of who knew anything about 
the lay of things!” 

The captain assented gloomily. “They seem to think 
at headquarters all we got to do is write out reports,’’ he 
said. ‘‘And a company’d have to be eight million strong 
to furnish all the working parties they ask for. Gee, I'd 
give a month’s pay to get one of ’em out here in the 
trenches for twenty-four hours! Maybe they’d learn 
something about war then. 

“‘Did you see what he wants?” continued Lieutenant 
Jones in a bellow like a drill sergeant’s. “Tells me in cold 
black and white to proceed four hundred and fifty yards 
east from the bridge on patrol. Why, four hundred and 
fifty yards east from the bridge would land us square in the 
middle of the German wire! And then I suppose he went 
off to tea with some other Napoleon! A guy like that 
ought to be keeping bees.” 

The instructions were bad enough, but what touched 
Bud on the raw was the fact that the memorandum from 
the regimental intelligence officer contained a reprimand. 
It intimated that headquarters was tiring of the formula he 
invariably employed in patrol reports—that they were fed 
up on it—and the colonel expected something different 
from ‘Enemy wire in fair condition” next time he went out. 


Bud’s Patrol Goes Over the Top 


- WW eee, do they want me to say?’’ he demanded hotly. 

“‘Give’em some word pictures about the frost on the 
barbs? The enemy wire’s in fair condition, and that’s all 
there is to it.” 

The captain patiently rubbed the top of his clipped head 
and remarked: ‘‘Better humor ’em. Maybe they want 
some details. So when you go out to-night try to find out 
whether Heinie’s been doing any work on their wire or 
whether any of it is bust.” 

“But to-night’s is a combat patrol, sir; I haven’t had 
any orders to reconnoiter.” 

Not knowing precisely how to deal with this objection 
the company commander compromised. “Oh, well, if you 
don’t catch any boches down there go out a ways and see 
what you can see,” he said wearily. “T’ll fix it with the 
major, and warn the other company.” 

A telephonic conference in code with the battalion com- 
mander resulted in a summons to the captain to report at 
the major’s post of command, and there he received specific 


By George Pattullo 


orders for the guidance of the patrol. As they are of no 
interest to us we will join Lieut. Bud Jones in his platoon 
dugout on the left of B5 sector. 

It was seven-forty-five and biting cold. The members 
of the patrol, gathered in the trench, shivered as they 
waited. Perhaps it was because they were without over- 
coats, or perhaps—well, men always shiver before they go 
over the top or venture out into No Man’s Land. Most of 
them coughed and then tried to check it; a few gulped 
from time to time. Several—but every football player 
knows the symptoms. 

The flap over the door of the dugout lifted, letting out a 
thin streak of light, and a tall figure emerged. 

“All ready, sergeant?” he whispered. 

2 Y 8) SIne 4 

Without another word Jones led the way. Every man 
had been thoroughly drilled in what he had to do, so that 
orders were unnecessary. They went stumbling along the 
trench toward a post at the tip of their salient. 

There was a sprinkling of stars in the sky, but not a 
glimmer of moon, and the night was dark. The men could 
barely see the duck boards under their feet, and the walls 
of the trench were invisible except for the tips of the revet- 
ment posts showing dimly against the faint luminosity of 
the upper air. 

The party would have looked like a bunch of masquer- 
aders in daylight, for every man had his face blacked, and 
his eyes glared white like those of a frightened negro. They 
all breathed hard, too—one so distressingly that the lieu- 
tenant was moved to halt and caution him. 

“T ain’t feelin’ good, sir,’’ protested the doughboy in a 
whisper. 

“You'll feel a lot better in a minute,’”’ was the grim 
rejoinder, and a couple of the others chuckled. 

They went on, but the officer did not feel altogether 
easy in mind about Oblowski. He had reported sick that 
day, complaining of stomach trouble; but as stomach 
trouble is a fairly common malady among men detailed for 
work on the wire or night patrol, Jones had dismissed his 
excuse. A platoon commander has to ignore scores of 
complaints every-week for the sake of discipline; other- 
wise every shirker might evade duty. 

He had seventeen men in his patrol. Three of them were 
old soldiers with many years of service to their credit; two 
others spoke German as fluently as they did English; the 
remainder had joined from civil life shortly before sailing 
for France the previous June. 

About twenty yards from the post they halted, to give 
the men final warning of their exit, in order that there 
might be no possibility of an overzealous sentry shooting 
in the direction of any noise they made. Then the party 
entered a sort of drainage ditch that led out of the trench 
and presently emerged into the open, behind their own wire. 

A patch of brush screened them momentarily from the 
boche lines as they silently trod a path toward the first 
barbed barrier. The officer went ahead; behind him came 
the patrol in groups, in single file. There was a heavy frost 
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on the ground, the air was clear, and sounds car- 
ried as they do on a sharp winter’s day. It seemed 
to Bud that their progress must be audible in — 
Berlin; as a matter of fact the soldiers in the post could 
not locate their position from the slight noise that reached | 
their ears. 4 | 
A gap had been cut in the innermost barrier of wire. | 
They entered through this, penetrated to its far side, and 
then turned to the left down the broad clear lane between 
the first and second barriers. The grass was fairly long, 
and stiff with frost; it crackled under their feet. One of 
the automatic riflemen fell into a shell hole with a horrible 
rattling and din, and the patrol came to a halt, waiting | 
tensely for an alarm. Surely one of the boche machine 
gunners must have heard and would crack down on them! 
Not a sound, except the spat of a rifle from their own 
trenches far to the right. m, | 
In the reaction of relief Bud became conscious of a — 
peculiar dryness of the throat. Also his stomach seemed — 
to have drawn up tight. He was frightened—nervously — 
frightened—but he was not afraid. There’s the distance — 
of the sun from the earth between the two; he never went — 
out on patrol without taut nerves and tingling apprehen- — 
sion, but it was not, the fear that shrinks. It sprang more — 
from an overwhelming sense of responsibility than from 
any risks he ran. 


il 


Oblowski Delays the Game . a 


IEUTENANT JONES was only twenty-three years old 
and had been peacefully engaged in selling bonds for a 
New York firm until the war broke, and now he was out 
in No Man’s Land with seventeen husky doughboys, in 
momentary expectation of being blown to atoms by the 
German artillery or less messily removed from terrestrial 
activities by a sniper. And he knew to the marrow of his 
bones that the seventeen men at his back staked their 
lives on his vigilance and coolness. - | 
-The lane they followed ended at a road. That is to say, a 
road cut straight through the entire depth of our wire, 
crossed No Man’s Land, and thence through the boches’ 
lines. A layman might wonder why raiding parties could 
not take this road to penetrate into the enemy positions, 
The only explanation I can think of consists of the con- 
centrated fire of some hundreds of three-inch and six-inek 
guns, assisted by swarms of machine guns, and the fact 
that the infantry in the trenches would like nothing bette: 
than to see it tried. Charging wildly on a full trench in the 

glare of midday would be almost as safe. 3 
Just as they emerged into the road Private Oblowski go’ 
hung up on a loose strand and had to be extricated. Delay: 
are irksome when you are running on schedule, with deat! 
lurking behind every blotch in the dark, and the inciden’ 
did not make him any more popular with the lieutenant 
Was it due to carelessness or the blindness of fear? 
The patrol headed cautiously down the road, betwee 
the woven masses of our own wire. They passed two jie 
barriers of it and then debouched into open country. Thei 
progress had been steadily downward, and now they wer 
(Continued on Page 76) | 
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city on the map, 
| inthe Metropolis 
‘of Guilt and Guile, 
‘where Alias and 
Alibi ride in gum- 
‘shod limousines 
‘while Mary Smith of 
/ the pure heart walks 
thestone pavements 
with broken shoes, 
‘there is amansion so 
rich and so rare that 

‘it stands alone. 

Turrets and 
towers, green- 
bronze roof, Carrara- 
marbled portico and 
iron-grilled gates 
brought from Hy- 

|derabad, have made 

‘of this mansion the 

show place for those 

‘who parade the 

Avenue in an unend- 

ing sash of fashion. 

| Out from this pal- 

ace at the close of a 
winter’s day there 

‘flashed the tiny pul- 

‘gations of voice- 

‘induced currents, 

which were plugged 

‘upon the designatéd 

‘wires, and which en- 

‘tered, even as the 

‘voice was speaking, 
the sky-flung office 

of Detective Drew. 

| Triggy Drew, 

dark in complexion, 

‘stout, and forty-one 
toa month, bent his 
albow, raised the re- 
eelver and pressed 

the diaphragm 

against his ear. 

The voice that came over the wire was as clear as a bell 
within a bell: ‘‘ Montgomery Stockbridge wants you.” 
| Triggy Drew hung up the receiver, rose to his feet, 
reached across the desk and secured his overcoat and hat. 
He turned, then, and strode out through the office, passed 
‘the waiting operatives in the hallway, nodded to the door- 
‘man, and jabbed three times at a white button before a 
atticed-iron shaftway. 

The elevator plumbed eighteen stories. The corridor 
was clear. A taxi stood at the curb in front of the building. 
Into this Drew stepped, whispered an address, and lounged 
yack upon the seat as the driver cranked up the car and 
lropped into first, second and third speed. 

Through Wall Street the taxi threaded, rounded to the 
Bowery, glided up between the car tracks and the Elevated 
jillars, crossed the town to Washington Park, and then 
00k the long longitude of the Avenue as the shortest and 
juickest way to its destination. 

Drew stepped: out in front of the mansion of turrets 
md towers. He handed the driver a two-dollar bill. He 
started up the four rows of marble steps and, reaching an 
‘ron-grilled door, touched a button with an insistent 
syhumb. 

[ The door opened to a crack; then wide. A doorman in 
lyery was waiting. Drew paused in the shaded gloom of 
the foyer hall, removed his overcoat and hat, handed them 

0 the servant, peeled off his yellow kid gloves, and started 

Alter a butler, who had appeared and motioned toward the 
nner mansion. 

The rugs beneath the detective’s custom-made shoes 
vere as thick as a Delmonico’s beefsteak. The portiéres 
‘ustled with wealth and luxury. Old masters frowned down 
4pon him. He came, at the heels of the lordly butler, to 
he sanctum and the famed library of Montgomery 
Stockbridge. 
| The munitions magnate sat near a great polished table. 
dis seamed face and gray-thatched eyes lifted from asquare 
1 white paper, which was under a cone of rose light. He 
astened upon Drew, between the curtains, a glance of 
Temendous intentiveness and concentration. 

_ The butler vanished with sliding feet. Drew stepped 
orward. He nodded. His well-manicured fingers toyed 
vith his watch chain as he waited for Stockbridge to 
‘peak. The order that came was harsh: 

Sit down!” 
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Drew Snatched Up the Receiver. 


Drew turned and pulled forth a leather-bound chair. 
Into this he dropped, leaned forward, and rested his 
elbows upon the table. The magnate’s brows worked up 
and down. His glance bored toward the envelope upon the 
table. His lips parted in a grim line. 

“T’ve received a letter for your investigation,”’ he said. 

Drew crossed his legs. His eyes glazed with speculation. 

“Blackmail?” he asked. 

“Yes! Damn it, man; yes!” 

Stockbridge snatched up the envelope, creased it, fished 
out a sheet of paper, and struck this with the knuckles of 
his right hand. 

“‘T’ve sent for you to ferret this out. Arrest the mis- 
creant! Make him—or her—pay!”’ 

“May I see it?” 

The letter volplaned across the polished table. 

“Ridgewood Cemetery,’ drawled Drew politely. 
“Dated yesterday. Signed in blue ink by the—superin- 
tendent. Looks official and—smells—ah!’’ The magnate 
moved closer to the edge of the table. “Smells grave- 
yardy,”’ continued Drew; “flowers and urns and new- 
turned earth. It seems to be the bare announcement that 
the grave you have ordered dug in the family plot is 
ready.” 

“Quite so!’’ snapped Stockbridge with choler. 

““Who’s dead?” asked the detective. 

“Dead? Damn it—nobody’s dead in our family!” 

“T mean—well——”’ drawled Drew, recrossing his 
legs. ‘‘I mean Then this is a practical joke?” 

“Practical! Impractical, you had better say! It’s a 
threat to Loris and me. We’re the only ones interested.” 

‘‘Has she seen’ this letter?”’ 

“Certainly! I keep nothing from her.” 

“And she does not know anything about it?” 

“Absolutely nothing! 
night. I called the cemetery people up; got the superin- 
tendent. He said that Conroy—Doctor Conroy, our family 
physician—phoned him and ordered the grave dug. Said 
a death was about to occur in the Stockbridge family! 
Conroy said he never sent any such message.” 

“Then,” said Drew with conviction, ‘‘it’s a practical 
joke and unworthy of notice.” 

Stockbridge snarled like a mastiff. He leaned far over 
the table. His finger pointed straight between the detec- 
tive’s unflinching eyes. 
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He Heard a Low Chuckling Laugh 


It came in the late mail last : 


By Henry Leverage 


ILLUSTRATED BY LEJAREN A HILLER 


“It’s blackmail, 
or worse, Drew. You 
know me! I’ma 
hard man, they say. 
There are many who 
would get me if they 
could. There’s that 
devil in human 
form— Morphy; the 
one you helped me 
send away for from 
ten to twenty years 
uptheriver. Helost 
his appeal to the 
governor last week. 
He’s capable of any- 
thing.” 

“You’ll never 
hear from him 
again.” 

“T’m not so sure. 
Then there are the 
others. What man 
can rise to-day with- 
out pulling a few 
down? Wall Street 
and Broad Street are 
full of curbstone 
blackmailers who 
knew me when I 
was taking chances. 
Thank God, I got 
above them!” 

Drew eyed the 
letter with arching 
brows. He waited to 
hear more. 

os Yes: abiowe 
them!”’ continued 
SbO1e Kip Tard) caer 
“There’s that Nich- 
ols—Harry Nichols. 
He’s got a cham- 
pagne thirst and a 
grape-juice salary. 
Threw him out of 
the house the other 
day. Hewas calling upon Loris. Think of it! Then there’s: 
Vogel. There are Vogel’s friends. There’s a wolf pack, with 
Morphy’s brother among them, who would like to see 
me in Ridgewood Cemetery. I'll fool them! I want you 
to handle this case as you handled the evidence against 
Morphy. As ——” 

“‘T’ll be only too glad to handle it, Mr. Stockbridge, 
when it ——” 

B-r-r-r! B-r-r-r! B-r-r-r! B-r-r-r! Stockbridge wheeled 
in his chair, leaned over to a little ebony table littered 
with bronze ash trays, and lifted the receiver of the in- 
sistent telephone. 

Drew watched him. The tenseness of a static overcharge 
was in the air of the room. The face of the magnate, at 
first cold with hauteur, changed over the listening seconds 
to venom and anger. The diaphragm of the instrument 
hissed its message. A click followed this hissing. Stock- 
bridge replaced the receiver, dropped down in the chair, 
and eyed the phone. 

Drew half rose, with hands on the edge of the larger table. 
The magnate turned, with his chin describing an upward 
are. The eyes that blazed and burned across the room at 
the half-standing detective were glazed and fire-laden. 

“What Who was it?”’ asked Drew. 

Stockbridge stared at the letter in Drew’s hand. His 
lips grew taut. A pasty hue deepened to a greenish pallor 
upon his face. 

““Who was it?”’ he repeated absently. “Why, it was a 
death threat! It was what I expected! It followed the 
letter. They will get me; they ——” 

Stockbridge’s muscles stiffened. 

“Bah!” said Drew. “Thisisa modern age. Who phoned?” 

“T don’t know. All I do know is what he said.” 

“What did he say?” 

“That I shall be a dead man within twenty-four hours. 
That I shall be in my grave in seventy-two. He men- 
tioned the letter from the cemetery people. He gave 
details that only a few know—early follies of mine—an 
actress—a deal in War Babies, which was hushed up.” 

“Did you recognize the voice?” 

“No; it was hollow--whispering—consumptive.” 

“Just what did he say?” 

“What I told you—with the addition that he was going 
to get Loris later.” 

“T’ll take the case!’’ snapped Drew. 
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Stockbridge tried to smile. He pushed back from the 
ebony table as Drew glided across the room, pressed the 
ash trays aside impatiently, picked up the receiver, and 
moved the hook with his broad thumb. 

“Hello! Hello!” he repeated. ‘‘Hello, Central! Hello, 
Central! What’s the matter here? Connection seems to 
be broken.” 

Stockbridge frowned. 

“Wire cut,” he suggested. ai 

“Must be! Hello! Hello! Hello!’ Drew eed the 
diaphragm end against the nickel-plated transmitter. His 
eyes narrowed when no answer came over the wire. They 
swung toward Stockbridge with heavy- 
lidded calculation. 
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have. That letter. Please, dear, go to 
bed early.” 

She glided across the library rug, turned, tossed back her 
head and fastened upon Drew large black-lashed eyes, which 
contained the fire of youth and health. Drew bowed. A 
swish of silk and perfumed laces came to him. The -cur- 
tains closed and left the room empty for her passing. 

“A mighty fine girl!” thought Drew. ‘“I’d hate to 
remove a delusion from her—Harry Nichols, for instance.” 

The butler entered, beef-red of face. 

“Th? trouble man from th’ telephone company is ’ere, 
sir,” he announced in heavy accents. ’E’s been hover th’ 


Your enemies. 


‘Have you another phonein this house?”’ 
he asked, 

“Yes—twomore. Thisis Gramercy Hill 
9763. The other two—one in Loris’ room 
and one in the butler’s pantry—are Gram- 
ercy Hill 9764 and 9765.” 

““T want that phone call traced before it 
gets cold,’ said Drew. ‘‘Have your butler 
lead me to his phone. We'd better get a 
trouble hunter over from the Gramercy Hill 
Exchange. In addition 4 

“Go on!” said Stockbridge intently. 

“T’ll phone the office for five operatives— 
no, six. This may all be a hoax; but I’ve 
lived forty-one years too long to overlook a 
threat of this kind, particularly when it 
concerns a2 man who—who has made as 
many real live enemies as you have.” 

The butler arrived in answer to Stock- 
bridge’s pressure on a foot button. Drew 
stepped back from the table, followed the 
figure in somber livery down to the base- 
ment, where he snapped a series of orders 
into the phone that set the cut glass tin- 
kling. He was back with Stockbridge in five 
minutes. 

“All set!”? he announced. ‘“‘Now while 
we wait for the trouble man we'll get ready 
for trouble here. How about that butler— 
your servants?” 

“‘A)l old, tried and trusted. Wife picked 
them before she died.” 

“How about those two windows?” Drew 
advanced over the thick pile of the library 
rug and spread aside the curtains. “‘There’s 
a good catch here,” he mused. “It’s closed 
on this one. It’s all right on the other,”’ he 
added, parting the second set of curtains. 
““They haven’t been up for some time. Sup- 
pose you order the butler or doorman to 
shut the outer blinds. That’ll leave only 
the doorway for a possible entrance—if 
anyone tries.”’ 

“Good! We'll take all precautions.” 

Drew caught the note of defiance. He 
smiled; then raised his brows as the butler 
entered, carrying a silver tray upon which 
was a bottle of Bourbon and a single glass. 

Stockbridge moistened his thin lips 
thirstily and whispered into the butler’s 
ear; then watched Drew as he went over the walls of the 
library with the keen trained scrutiny of a man hunter and 
a modern operative. 

“These bookcases?” Drew inquired, standing back. 
“How about them?” 

A glass clicked against the tray as Stockbridge said: 

“All right. They’re all right. I had them. put in. I 
just ordered so many feet of books—six hundred, I think 
it was—and they filled the order. All I ever read is the 
magazines and the financial news in the papers.” 

“Can this door be locked?”? Drew glanced toward the 
hallway. 

“Yes, locked and bolted securely from the inside. I 
often lock myself in to avoid te 

The magnate stiffened in his chair, eyed the’ heavy 
curtains of the opening; then bent his body downward 
and shielded the view of the Bourbon whisky and the one 
glass as a vision in an evening gown swept forward and 
allowed the portiéres to drop into their places. 

Drew recognized Loris Stockbridge from her newspaper 
photos. Her face softened in the rose light as she glided 
round the table and laid an unjeweled hand upon her 
father’s shoulder. She swished her skirts and smiled, as 
Drew bowed with Old World courtesy. 

He resumed his examination of the books and cases, 
Before his close-lidded eyes, however, as he went over the 
bindings, remained the picture of a slender elegant figure, 
crowned with a knotted turban of blue-black hair, which, 
when uncoiled, must have been luxuriant enough to reach 
to her knees. 

A gushing torrent of silvery unbridled emotion filled the 
great room. She had leaned and spoken into Stockbridge’s 
ear. Drew caught words of caution and concern. He heard 
her repeat ‘‘Be careful, father! Remember, you're all I 


“They'll Not Pull Anything on ‘Her. 
Case by Midnight’’ 


junction box in th’ alley, sir. ’E’s waitin’ downstairs, sir. 
Says th’ trouble i is.up ’ere. Shall I show ’im hup, sir?’ 

““Ves,”’ snapped Stockbridge. ‘‘Yes; show him up!” 

Drew thrust his hands into his coat pockets and waited. 
A clinking of tools.sounded. A shambling step was in the 
hallway. ' 

“This woiy,’’ rumbled the: butler in a tone of supe- 
riority. 

The curtains opened and let aah a slouching figure, 
with a greasy cap drawn down over peering eyes. Round 
the trouble hunter’s shoulder a strap ran, which held a 
lineman’s satchel at the hip., 

“Take a quick look at that phone,’ suggested Drew. 

Stockbridge. rose lankily and made room. . The trouble 
man swung off his satchel. He dropped it to the hardwood 
floor of the library’ near the little ebony table. He fished 
out a testing set from his breast and hesitated. ~ 

“‘T’ll test -here,”’ he said. ‘‘The clamps cut through the 
insulation of the leads near the bell box.’ 

“Hello! . Hello!”” Drew -heard. ‘‘Hello! This you, 
Marie? .-.°. Say, Marie, give.me Franklyn Official 
seventeen. . .... Yes. . ..., Hello! Hello! This you, 
Tupper? . This is Albert, testing. .. ' Yes 
Nothing wrong with the junction box i in the alley. i I ‘try 


' the house connections.” 


A click of metal sounded as the lineman went over every 
inch of exposed wiring. He straightened and examined the 
transmitter and receiver. Pliers came out and rattled over 
the connections and binding posts. : 

“This seems all right,’’ he announced with a puzzled 
scratching of his head. “You can talk here, allright. . . . 
Hello!’’ he whispered... “Hello, Marie! What number’s 
this? oy a VES agin Gramercy Hill 9768. O. K. 
Tell Franklyn Official that I took forty minutes on the 


I’m Going to Round Out This 
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job—at double time. . . 
all right.” 
. “Just a minute,” said Drew as the lineman replaced the | 
receiver and swung the tool bag to his hip. “Just a_ 
minute, please. Where was the trouble?” , 
“You can search me, sir. It wasn’t here—that’s a. 
cinch.” 

“How about the junction box?” 

“Looked all right. I cleaned and scraped the connec- 
tions.” 

“Did you see anybody about?” 

The trouble man scratched his ear. 

“Seems to me I did. A fellow climbed 
over a back fence just as I came into the 
alley.”’ : 

“‘What kind of a fellow? How did he 
look?” 

“Looked back.” 

“No! No! What was his general ap- 
pearance?” 

“‘Couldn’t see, mister; too far away. 
Tall, I think.” 

“That'll do.” 

The waiting butler parted the library 
curtains and allowed the lineman to go 
through to the hallway. 

““Odd!’’ said Drew, turning toward Stock- 
bridge. ‘Rather odd. Tallfellow, eh? Prob- 
ably that was the man who cut in on the wire 
and threatened you. I’ll go outside and see 
if Delaney and the other operatives have 
arrived. Please tell your butler to stay right 
here with you. Iwon’t be away very many 
minutes.” 

Outside the mansion, across the Avenue, 
Drew’s eyes rested upon a taxi with its 
engine running. The light from an over- 
head are showed that it was filled with 
men. He crossed, jerked open the door, 
and peered inside. 

“Right here, boys,’”’ he whispered. “Get 
this block covered, Delaney. Two of you 
go into the alley back of Stockbridge’s and 
stay there till you hear from me. Watch 
the telephone wires and everything. It’s 
an all-night job, with pay and a half.” 

The operatives sprang out. Delaney 
turned toward the taxi driver and was 
about to dismiss him. 

“Keep him round the corner,” Drew 
ordered. 

“You come with me inside the house. 
I want you to look that ‘library over; also 
the old man’s bedroom.” 

““What’s coming off?” asked Delaney as 
they climbed the steps of the mansion. 

“‘Greek meet Greek, I guess. Stock- 
bridge is nosaint. Somebody has given him 
twenty-four hours tolive. That’s more than 
he ever gave the shorts in Munitions Pre- 
ferred! Remember how we sent Morphy 
away last year? It was a case of two thieves 
falling out—only Stockbridge got to thedis- 
trict attorney first. He af 

“All right!”’ added Drew as the doorman opened the 
door to a crack. ‘‘All right! This is Mr. Delaney, one of 
my men.’ 

The magnate sat between the two tables of the iibraey! 
The rose light from the hanging lamp over his head 
brought out the firm resolve that was in his mind. No sigr 
of fear was upon his shrewd craft-lined face. He eyec 
Delaney suspiciously. 

“My right bower—Mr.. Delaney,” explained Drew 
rubbing his hands. ‘‘Might be a good idea,” he added’ 
‘for Delaney to take a look at your bedroom. What time 
are you going to retire?” 

“The usual time—about one”? /~ 

Drew glanced at his watch. ic: ; 

“Ten-forty now,” he reflected. ‘All right, Delaney 
Follow Mr. Stockbridge’s butler upstairs and look thi 
bedroom over. Take particular notice of the windows anc 
doors. Don’t overlook anything. A trifle may mean much.’ 

Delaney was back in the library within ten minutes. | 

“Everything fine, chief,” he reported. ‘Searched 
posted a valet, and locked the windows. Ready?” 

““Yes.”’ Drew turned and stepped to the table. ‘Under 
stand, Mr. Stockbridge,’ he said—‘‘understand clearly 
that there will be seven of us outside the mansion.” Also 
we have the entire police and detective force of New Yor! 
to call upon. There should be no trouble.” 

Stockbridge reached toward the little ebony table 
pulled out a drawer, and extended a box of Havani 
cigars. 

“Help yourself,” he “said. “Take a handful. We'l 
smoke to the yelping curs. I’m leaving everything to you 
That’s my rule in life. And when we get these lette 
writers and telephone blackmailers we'll send them afte: 
Morphy—eh?” 


. Yes—bridle—everything’s 
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_ upstairs alone. And 


“We shall!’”’ said Drew. “Good night! Be sure to 
lock yourself in and post your butler outside. Don’t go 
Well, good night.” 

Drew glanced back through the curtains as the butler 

_ started to close the great door. The munitions magnate 
had risen to his full height. His blue-veined hands were 
pressing. upon the polished surface of the center table. 

His eyes had narrowed to pin points. His teeth were 
_clamped upon the butt of a Havana. The posture was 

one of defiance and utter disregard for the enemies he had 
made. 

The door closed, with a strong lock clicking. Drew and 
Delaney waited in the hallway till the butler came forward 
silently. 

“Watch that door!” instructed Drew. “Stay right by 

_ it under all circumstances. I charge you with that duty.” 

They were out in the Avenue and over to the waiting 
taxi before they turned and glanced at the mansion. 

It blotted out half of the sky with its towering turrets 
and ornate bays. Snow was falling aslant its mellowed 

-windows. Drew turned away and leaned toward the taxi 
driver. 

“Run your car over to the other corner,” he ordered. 

“Get a position where we can watch that house without 
being watched. Where are Flood, Cassady and Flinn?” 
he added, turning toward Delaney. 
_ “Flood’s chinning with the fixed-post cop. Flinn and 
\Cassady are in the alley back of the house. Joe and 
-O’Toole went over to the east. That squares the square— 
including us.”’ 

Drew stepped into the taxicab. Delaney followed him. 
They closed the door and felt the glad warmth of the 
exhaust-heated interior. Drew rubbed the rear glass with 
the palm of his hand. He lowered this as he pressed the 
tip of his nose against the cold surface. Delaney winced 
jander the grip of steel fingers which crushed through his 
:2oat sleeve. 

__ “Somebody is coming out of the house!” whispered the 
iletective. 

__A girl descended the white steps. She paused on the 
sidewalk. She glanced up and down the Avenue. Then 
she hurried north and turned the corner in a flurry of 
snow. 

“Trail her!”” ordered Drew, opening the taxi’s door. 
“Trail her, Delaney, and keep her in sight. I’d know her in 
i million.” 
| “Who is she, chief?’”’ asked Delaney, on the step of the 
axl. 

“Loris Stockbridge. There—she twinkles! See her 
vhite spats? See her furs? She’s some queen to be out a 
light like this. Don’t let her get away. That’s it, Delaney.”’ 
| Delaney sprang to the curb. He rounded the blanketed 
ywood of the taxi. He glided along the pavement; then 
‘tossed the Avenue and disappeared into the gloom of the 
jafion whose walls were 
/owering apartments and 
vhose end was marked 
y a row of arc lights 
\cross which snow, 
wwitled from housetops 
nd the leaden vault of 
1e sky, sifted like fine 
iamonds of the night. 

The Avenue churned 
ith its returning theater 
arties and nighthawk 
abs. The great grilled 
ates and doorways of 

1e Stockbridge mansion 

ere shut. The lights of 
le upper windows went 
it one by one. There 
mained, however, a soft 
se glow at the two bays 

the front, where the 
brary was situated. 
trew marked the snow 

1 the ledges outside the 

/orm blinds, whose slats 

ere slightly opened. 

A swift crunch at the 
Je of the taxi, the turn- 

g of the door lock, and 
‘burly outline in black 

‘nounced Delaney. 

| “All right, chief,’’ he 
iffed, slamming ‘the 
or. “All right—move 
er. Here she comes 
lick? 

|Drew rubbed the 

psted glass vigorously. 

blurred form, close to 
ewall of the side street, 

‘oved to be Loris 

_ |ockkridge. She turned 
_ }€ corner, glanced back 
: ‘er her sabled shoulder, 
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pressed her hands deeper into her muff, and almost ran for 
the steps leading up to the mansion. ‘ 

She let herself in with a key. She stood framed within 
the mellow oblong of the opening. She was gone, with a 
quick closing of the door. A chuckling sounded at Drew’s 
side. 

“Connected with a blond lad in a fur benny,” said 
Delaney. 

“Where?” 

“At the corner drug store. He was waiting. They had a 
soda—cherry sundae—an’ chinned a bit. She’s sweet on 
him, whoever he is. He handed her a little flat box, which 
she put in her muff as quick as any shophoister. It was 
just about the size of a half-pound box of chocolates. 
Might have been a smoke wagon, though; one of those 
little watch-charm affairs—all polished up, without a 


- punch.” . 


“A gat?” 

“Sure, chief! Might have been one. He kept looking 
round before he slipped it to her. I was outside by the 
chewing-gum machine, where they couldn’t see me.” 

“What became of him?” 

“T tended to that, chief. I spots O’Toole chinning with 
the C. O. man on the opposite corner. He came over when 
I pulled out my handkerchief. He’s after the blond lad 
with the fur benny. The C. O. dick is covering the corner 
of the block. O’Toole will have it all as soon as he puts the 
boy to bed.” 

Drew rubbed the glass and strained his eyes. The 
Avenue had quieted during the half hour after midnight. 
Belated pedestrians glanced at the taxi curiously. The 
snow had ceased falling. 

Delaney fished out a great watch and studied its dial 
with the aid of the light that came in through the side 
window. 

“Twelve-forty-five,” he announced heavily. ‘Wish I’d 
brought a pint along—this is going to be an all-night 
session.”’ 

“Quiet!”’ signaled Drew. . - 

Delaney replaced the watch. He cleared the side pane 
with his elbow and glanced down and across the Avenue 
at the doorway of the mansion. It was closed. A light, 
however, appeared below it, where the servants and 
tradesmen’s entrance was. A man emerged. He crossed 
the sidewalk and stood at the curb. He turned and came 
toward the taxi with faltering bewildered steps. 

“The butler!” snapped Drew. ‘“That’s Stockbridge’s 
butler! What’s happened—inside?” 

“God only knows!” exclaimed Delaney. 

Drew opened the downtown door of the cab to a crack. 
He thrust his hand out and waved it.. The butler caught 
the signal, straightened like a man in sight of his quest, 
and hurried across the ice-sheathed Avenue. 

“What is it?”’ asked Drew. 


Her Dusk:Black Eyes Burned and Blazed Across the Room With a Shimmer of Amazement 
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“T don’t know, sir. Somethin’ ’appened. Th’ telephone 
company rang us on th’ downstairs telephone. Th’ chief 
operator said to hang up th’ receiver on th’ hook in th’ 
master’s library, sir.’’ 

“Well? Well?” said Drew, feeling Delaney’s hot breath 
over his shoulder. 

“T knocked hon th’ door, sir. ’*E must be in there, sir; 
but ’e don’t answer.”’ 

“How hard did you knock? He may be sleeping.” 

“Very ’ard, sir. I ’it with my ’eel, sir.” 

“Come on!” said Drew, grasping Delaney’s sleeve. 
“Something is wrong.” 

They followed the butler across the icy Avenue and 
into the mansion. Delaney stepped close to his chief’s 
heels as they mounted the stairway leading from the 
basement to the main floor. 

The doorman, half dressed, stood like a Tower beef- 
eater in front of the library door. He gave way as Drew 
pressed him aside and rapped vigorously upon the stout 
panels. He repeated the rapping. 

“Stockbridge couldn’t have gone upstairs?” asked 
Delaney. 

“E’s in there, sir,” the butler said sepulchrally. “I 
know ’e’s in there. I’ve been on th’ watch since you 
left—except when I went after Mr. Drew.” 

“Listen!’’ said Drew. 

Four heads bobbed and pressed their ears against the 
polished teak wood. Two faces grew set and hard. 

A low whine like the howl of a wild thing rose to a reed 
note of moribund terror. It died; then resumed its shriek- 
ing. It leaped the octaves from no tone to a blare of a 
soul in agony. Then it suddenly struck down the scale in 
descending steps of mocking laughter. 

“Look out!’’ shouted Drew, springing back. “Look 
out there! I’m going to break down the door.” 

The detective lunged forward. He crashed against the 
panel near the lock and bolt with a fullback’s energy. He 
backed away. 

“Hold on, chief!”? Delaney said. “That’s no use. The 
door is three inches thick: I had a look at it. Wait!” 

Drew rubbed his right shoulder as Delaney sent the 
butler for an ax. 

“The only way, chief,” explained the operative. “I’ve 
been in too many of Devery’s raids not to know. I’m the 
one who took Honest John Kelsey’s front door down for 
him.” 

The puffing butler appeared with a fire ax. He passed 
it over to Drew. 

Drew waved the servant away. He moistened his palms. 
He swung the ax and crashed its keen edge into the panel. 
He followed this blow with another. The dark wood splin- 
tered. An opening had been made. This he enlarged till 
Delaney pulled off the fragments of wood and reached 
through. “Is the key there?” asked Drew. 

““Yes. I turned it. 
Here is the bolt. Both 
were locked, chief, on the 
inside.” 

“Stand here,’’ said 
Drew. “I’m going in 
alone.” 

Drew jerked open the 
splintered door. He hes- 
itated. He brushed aside 
the portiéres with his left 
arm as he advanced with 
his right hand at his hip, 
where a bulge marked the 
presence of a revolver. 
He stoodrigid. Hiseyes 
took in the details of the 
huge room. He sniffed 
its air. A frown creased 
his forehead. 

A powder explosion 
had left an acrid trace. 
The white paper and en- 
velope from the Ceme- 
tery Company were upon 
the large table under the 
cone of rose light. The 
smaller table had been 
overturned. The whisky 
bottle and glass lay at the 
edge of the rug. The tele- 
phone transmitter and 
receiver were on the 
hardwood floor, where 
they had fallen with the 
ash trays and the butts 
of two Havana cigars. 
The aged millionaire lay 
crumpled against the 
wainscoting. His head 
was half under his left 
shoulder. His iron-gray 
hair was singed black. 
(Continued on Page 81) 


\ K y E LEFT Paris at an early hour of the morning 
of the fourth day of the greatest battle in the 
history of this or any other war, and of the 
third day of the bombardment of Paris by the long-range 
steel monster which already had become famous as the lat- 
est creation of the Essen workshops. 

There were three of us and no more—Raymond Carroll, 

Martin Green and I. To each of the three the present 
excursion was in the nature of a reunion. For more than 
six years we held down adjoining desks in the city room of 
a New York evening newspaper. Since we parted, Carroll 
and I to take other berths and Green to bide where he 
was, this had been the first time we had met on the same 
assignment. 
. I counted myself lucky to be in their company, for two 
better newspaper men never walked in shoe leather. 
Carroll among reporters is what Elihu Root is among cor- 
poration lawyers. There are plenty of men in the journal- 
istic craft who know why certain facts pertinent to the 
proper telling of a tale in print may not be secured; he, 
better than almost any man I ever ran across in this busi- 
ness, knows how these facts may be had, regardless of 
intervening obstacles. In his own peculiar way, which is 
a calm, quiet, detached way, Green is just as effective. 
When it comes to figuring where unshirted Hades is going 
to break loose next and getting first upon the spot he is a 
regular Nathan Bedford Forrest. His North American 
sanity, which is his by birth, and his wit, which is his 
by inheritance, give strength and savor to what he writes 
once he has assembled the details in that card index of 
a mind of his. 


Strokes of Sheer Luck 


E LEFT Paris, heading north by east in the direction 

whence came in dim reverberations the never-ending 
sound of the big guns firing in the biggest of all big engage- 
ments. Through the courtesy of friends who are members 
of the French Government we bore special passes admit- 
ting us to the Soissons area. Later we were to learn that we 
were the only individuals not actively concerned in military 
operations who at this particularly momentous time had 
been thus favored, all other such passes having been can- 
celed; and by the same lucky token we are, I believe, the 
only three news- 
paper men of any 
nationality whatso- 
ever who may lay 
claim to having wit- 
nessed at first-hand 
any part of the 
close-up fighting in 
the most critical pe- 
riod and in one of 
the most critical 
spots along the crest 
of the culminating 
German offensive of 
this present year of 
grace and gunpow- 
der, 1918. 

Indeed, so far as 
the available infor- 
mation goes, I think 
we were the only 
practitioners of the 
writing trade who 
actually got to the 
actual. Front in 
the first week of the 
push. Whether any 
of our calling have 
got there in the suc- 
ceeding weeks, I 
doubt. These times 
the war correspond- 
ent, so called, does 
not often enjoy such 
opportunities. After 
the army has dug 
itself in is another 
matter; then, within 
limitations, he may 
go pretty much 
where he pleases to 
go. But when the 
shove is on he stays 


By IRVIN S. COBB 


behind, safely at the rear with the rest of the camp fol- 
lowers, and compiles his dispatches from the official com- 


munications, fatting them out with details out of the- 


accounts of eyewitnesses and occasionally of participants. 

For the three of us, though, was to be vouchsafed the 
chance which comes but once in the modern newspaper 
man’s life, andsometimes not then. By a combination of rare 
luck and yet more rare luck we not only got to the Front 
but we got clear through it. As I write these lines I figura- 
tively pat myself on the back at the thought of having 
seen what I never expected to see when I landed on French 
soil less than a month ago. At the same time it behooves 
me to disclaim for the members of our party that any 
special sagacity on our part figured in the transaction. 
Good fortune came flitting along and perched on our shoul- 
ders, that’s all. 

If our passes had shared the common fate of those other 
passes in being annulled, if anyone charged with authority 
had seen fit to halt us, if any one of a half dozen other 
things had or had not befallen us—we never should have 
gone where we did go. 

Except that we three were the only passengers on the 
train who did not wear French uniforms, and except that 
the train ran very slowly, nothing happened on the jour- 
ney to distinguish it from any other wartime journey on a 
railroad where always there is to be heard the distant 
booming of the guns mingling with the clickerty-clank of 
the car wheels, and where always the sight of all manner of 
military activities is to be viewed from the car windows. 

In a deep cut we halted. When we had waited there for 
perhaps twenty minutes a kindly officer volunteered the 
information in broken English that the station at Soissons 
was being shelled and that if we intended to enter the town 
it behooved us to walk in. So we took up our traps and 
walked. 

Through old trenches where long-abandoned German 
defenses once had run in zigzags across the flanks of the 
hills we labored up to the top, to find the road along the 
crest cumbered and in places almost clogged with marching 
troops on their way back to rest billets, and with civilians 
fleeing southward from Soissons or from evacuated villages 
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within the zone of active hostilities. We seemingly were 

the only civilians going in; all those we met on that 

three-mile hike were coming out. To me the spectacle 
was strikingly and pathetically reminiscent of Belgium in 
mid-August of 1914—old men trudging stolidly ahead with 
loads upon their bent backs; women, young and old, 
dragging carts or pushing shabby baby carriages that were 
piled high with their meager belongings; grave-faced chil- 
dren trotting along at their elders’ skirts; wearied soldiers 
falling out of the line to add to their already heavy burdens 
as they relieved some half-exhausted member of the exodus, 
of an unwieldly pack. Over the lamentable procession 
hung a fog of gritty chalk particles that had been winnowed 
up by the plodding feet. Viewed through the cloaking 
dust the figures drifted past us like the unreal shapes of a 
dream. I saw one middle-aged sergeant, his whiskers 
powdered white and his face above the whiskers masked in 
a sweaty white paste like a circus clown’s, who, for all that 
he was in heavy marching order, had a grimed mite of a 
baby snuggled up to the breast of his stained tunic, with 
its little feet dangling in the crisscross of his leather gear 
and its bobbing head on his shoulder. He carried the baby 
with one hand and with the other hand he dragged his 
rifle; and he looked down smiling at the bedraggled little 
mother who traveled alongside him shoving before her a 
barrow in which another child sat ona pillion of bed clothes, 
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Unconquerable Peasants | 


] 
SAW two infantrymen slide down a steep embankment 
to give aid to an old woman who struggled with a bundle 
almost as large as herself, and then, having accomplished) 
the job, running with their accouterments slapping against 
their legs to catch up with their company. I saw scores ol) 
sights such as this, and I did not hear one word of complaint 
uttered, nor did I look into one face that expressed aught 
save courage and patience. And seeing these things, mul- 
tiplied over and over again, I said to myself then, as I say 
to myself now, that I do not believe Almighty God in His 
infinite mercy designs that such people as these shall ever 
be conquered. 4 
Only one person spoke to us. A captain, grinning at us as 
he plodded by at the head of his company, said with a ae 
ward flirt of his thumb over his shoulders: 7) 
““No good, nc 
good! Much boom: 
boom!” 4 
es Much boom: 
boom was emphati- 
cally right. Ovei 
the clustered tops 
of the city the hos. 
tile shells were 
cracking, and fre 
quently to our ears 
there came along 
with the smashing 
notes of the explo 
sives the clatter of 
tumbling walls anc 
smashing tiles 
Drawing nearer we 
divined that the 
ecannonading was 
directed mainly at 
the railroad station 
so skirting to the 
left of the districl 
under fire we made 
our way through 
almost deserted side 
streets to the centel 
of the town. 
Hardly a house 
or a wall along oul 
route but boremark: 
of punishment 
Some were faller 
into heaps of ruins 
some merely we! 
pecked and scarred, 
with corners bitter 
out of the walls an 
chimneys broke 
into fantasti 
(Continued o 
Page 50) 
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| Postcard From an American Prisoner in 
FOHNNY McCORKLE, known to his familiars 
J as Blink, and to his officers as Private McCorkle, 
’ Company G, Fifty-blankth Infantry, Amex 
orees, sat rereading his mother’s letter, a far-away 
ithtinhiseyes. Please do not be sentimentally mis- 
'd about that far-away light in Johnny’s eyes. 

| Just before going up to the first-line trenches that 
ght with the relief, Johnny had been handed two 
‘tters, one from his mother and the other from his 
‘rl. The former he had stuffed into his pocket for 
‘mfortable reading later on—forgive him, mother !— 
‘id the latter he had opened on the spot, just to see 
yw Katie was makingit anyway. Alsotosee whether 
je had received the green bead necklace made by 
bona fide wooden-legged soldier, which Blink had 
‘mitted to her forty-two days before. 

‘She had not. Her letter apparently had been writ- 
‘nm at about the same time that Blink was gayly 
arley-vooing his way through the sale with a young 
wrench demoiselle near Katie’s own age and fresh 
arm, but with an added dash of coquetry in the 
ft beamy dark eyes, which said plainer than tongue 
iat Blink of the blue eyes and ruddy sunburnt cheeks 
ad one hundred and eighty-two pounds of clean 
‘lid fighting strength was just about the nicest 
\ing that had ever happened in her little shop. 
nd if Katie had not held Blink’s heart as stanchly 
' the French held Verdun, saying to all and sundry 
‘tls “They shall not pass! They shall not pass!”’ 
‘here is no telling—but she did. And so that inter- 
ational rapprochement was blocked. 

| Arrived in the first-line trenches with nothing but a 
atch of ever-thickening gloom between him and the 
1emy he arranged his small affairs, learned that there 
as nothing on for that night in the way of raids, 
noked a pensive cigarette, and at length bethought him- 
lf of his mother’s letter. He drew it forth, read it by the 
zht of a shaded pocket torch, and at a certain passage he 
gan to wink very fast and hard. 


| Mr. Jass Makes a Sporting Offer 
ees was a nervous affection which had caused his nick- 

name. When Johnny became excited his blue eyes 
hanged to violet black, and he began to wink rapidly. 
nd that interrupted blue-black flashing beam of his, reén- 
oreed by the smiling lips ‘below, was very hard to resist. 
| The passage in his mother’s letter to which he had 
turned for another reading was this: 

Old Mr. Jass wants to know whether you have caught 
our first Hun. He says to tell you that the day he receives 
lord to that effect he is going to deposit one hundred 
jollars in-the bank to your credit, and a similar sum for 
ait additional Hun thereafter. He calls it a bounty, but 
call it a sin. Oh, my dear son, be careful! 


This passage was the cause of the far-away gleam in 
link’s eyes. But that gleam was not produced by yearn- 
‘g for his mother, or for Mr. Jass, or for the latter’s offer 
‘gold. The remarks of old Mr. Jass, the town plutocrat 
ad banker, had simply served to lay bare the secret 
esire of the young soldier’s soul. 


Wounded American Soldiers 


Blink wanted a Hun. He wanted to catch a Hun. He 
wanted to catch him alive, all by himself, with his own two 
hands. And now that dreamy, pensive, far-away look in 
his eyes is explained. It meant only that he was visualizing 
with concentrated intensity all the picturesque details of 
that thrilling man hunt. He saw himself sneaking noise- 
lessly over the top of the trench, crawling cautiously round 
the barbed-wire entanglements, gaining the German lines, 
pausing a moment to listen and to peer over the lip of the 
trench, dropping casually upon some startled Hun, propel- 
ling him swiftly and surely back to his own sector, turning 
him in like a lost umbrella to the proper authorities with 
a simple ‘‘A Hun I found, sir! . . . ‘Where?’ . . . Oh, 
in his trench!” and finally, the congratulations of his com- 
panions over, inditing a post card to old Jass as follows: 
“Dear Mr. Jass: About that Hun. I got. him. But I can’t 
accept the hundred dollars, thanks just the same. It 
wouldn’t seem right somehow. Say, it wasn’t any excite- 
ment at all. Not to compare with that wild cat I caught 
up in the cafion behind your barn.” 

Blink saw that post card, with his own writing on it, as 
plainly as if it were already an accomplished fact. Once, 
when he was seventeen, he had captured a young wild cat, 
and he still remembered what a magnificent scrap the 
powerful, wiry, opal-eyed little fury had put up. Was a 
Hun as fierce as awild cat? He guessed not! Itissignificant 
that never once did Blink conceive an unhappy ending to 
his adventure. He was one of those incurable optimists. 

Presently, the open letter still in his hand, he rose 
and stared a long moment over the parapet. Thick, soft 


Germany, Showing the Censor’s Erasures 


blackness. He tilted up his chin and stared above. 
Not a single star alive, a second blackness. What a 
night for a raid! 

“Hello, Blink. That you?” said a voice, as a com- 
panion ranged up alongside. 

“Yes. Hello there, Ed.” 

“Heard the news?” 

“No. What?” 

“Colonel X got his Hun. Last night’s raid.” 

“What?” gasped Blink. He sucked in a hard 
breath. “‘How did he doit? Why, he’s the chief of 
staff. How came he to go over the top?” 

“Wanted his Hun! So he just sneaked out with the 
rest like any common dub, and brought in his man. 
Some gay boy, eh? It takes nerve for that.” 

“Oh, I don’t know, Ed,” replied Blink with be- 
coming modesty, still thinking of the postal he had 
just imagined; “I don’t think those fellows are so 
very fierce—not when you come on them alone.” 


The Beginning of Ill Luck 


“TINHAT’S just it,’ retorted Ed sagely. ‘‘How can 

you be sure that you’ll come on ’em alone? You 
can’t. You might tumble into a whole nestful—and 
then where’d you be? Next thing you’d know you’d 
be working twenty-five hours a day in a salt mine. 
The thing’s not so dashed simple as it looks.” 

“Oh, of course,”’ scoffed Blink, turning on his heel 
and stalking off in the dark, “‘if you’re going to be 
scared to death before you begin ——” 

Ten minutes later he hoisted himself up over the sand- 
bags which topped the parapet. 

The blackness now round and above was absolute. But 
there was a soft breeze which bore direct from the enemy’s 
lines. A good night for a gas wave if Fritz felt so inclined. 
For an inappreciable space Blink lingered, crouching, one 
hand pressed lightly to earth like a runner about to begin 
a race, while he stared intently before him. The next 
moment he was up and off, moving as silently and surely 
as a coyote across the intervening space of open ground. 
Once he stumbled into a knee-high barrage of barbed wire 
which gashed his left wrist badly and must have opened a 
small vein, for he could feel the warm fluid ooze into his 
palm. He stopped and bandaged it firmly with a clean 
handkerchief. It was the beginning of ill luck. 

After that he felt his way with still greater caution. 
A few minutes later his reconnoitering foot struck what 
appeared to be a block of solid rock. He bent down and 
ranged over it gently with his palms. Concrete below, 
sandbags above—undoubtedly the enemy’s first-line para- 
pet. Blink’s heart missed a beat for joy. Gripping firmly 
his trench knife, his sole weapon—for at the last instant he 
had discarded his gun as too unwieldy for close quarters— 
he clambered warily over the sandbags, poised himself 
lightly for the vault downward into the unknown, drew a 
full breath, and then—his foot turned on a pebble. 

Crash! His knife leaped from his hand, hit the side of the 
trench, ricocheted, and fell into what appeared to be a pile 
of tinware. Rattle! Clatter! Bang! It was a noise to 
wake the dead. (Continued on Page 41) 
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home for everyone in Europe without a home. 

Exiles, revolutionists, anarchists, refugees, 
deserters, capitalists, ex-kings and ex-convicts, pro-German 
Americans, anti-German Austrians, former ministers of 
state, war-rich speculators and war-weary loafers saunter 
through the crowded streets of Berne, Zurich and Geneva, 
cross their knees under the clothless tables of the cafés 
and argue the war to an end as they would have it end. 
Allin all, these cosmopolites, from many known and many 
unidentified places, make themselves at home in this in- 
land island, the Swiss Republic, surrounded by a sea of 
belligerent peoples. 

Needle your way along the arcaded sidewalks of Berne 
or permit yourself to be carried along by the current of 
human beings that surges up one side and down the other 
of the Bahnhofstrasse of Zurich; watch the people, trek 
through the shops and idle away an hour in some tea room 
or hotel lobby. Your impression will be that of all travel- 
ers: Outwardly Switzerland appears to be a nation of 
intense activity, of thriving industry, of happiness and 
prosperity. With the war the influx of tourists ceased and 
the immigration of tourist substitutes began. The home- 
less, the radical, the Bolsheviki and the trouble makers 
have taken the places of the sightseers. The man with a 
bulging brain and an empty stomach predominates. The 
Swiss tourist to-day brings more ideas than money, and 
his appetite is as keen as his intellect. Switzerland has 
become the home for the friendless of Europe, the dining 
room for the exiles, and the headquarters of the Bolsheviki 
outside of Russia—of the men who want to end the war by 
revolutionizing the world. 


F bemetorev speaking, Switzerland is the 


A Manufacturer’s Troubles 


ECENTLY I was crowded into one corner of a second- 

class compartment on the morning express which runs 
between the capital and Zurich. Across from me were two 
Swiss citizens, and in other seats were citizens from per- 
haps a dozen nations, including Germans; because, they 
say in Switzerland, there is a special branch of the German 
secret service which listens to and reports conversations 
on the trains. As we were pulled out of the station the 
compartment seemed to become a traveling debating hall. 
Nearly everyone was talking at the same time. Within a 
very few moments, however, all of us were listening to the 
conversation between the two Swiss, because they were 
discussing the Bolshevik troubles in Zurich. The Swiss 
General Staff had just ordered the mobilization of extra 
troops to maintain order in this metropolitan 
community because the workmen in the factories 


By Carl W. Ackerman 


T can continue. Food and clothing are so expensive my 
workmen spend more time talking about their troubles 
than they do at their work. The Bolsheviki come round 
and urge the men to strike. It’s all I can do to keep them 
from walking out.” 

“‘T tell you we’ve got to put down these revolutionists,” 
interrupted the other Swiss debater. 

“Certainly,” responded the factory owner, ‘“‘but there 
is only one way. We have to have raw materials and food. 
We are approaching an economic crisis. We have to have 
supplies, and if we don’t get them the Bolsheviki will get 
us. There’s no alternative.” 

When the express rumbled into the station at Zurich we 
saw a troop train packed with soldiers en route to the fron- 
tier. They were from the Alpine district and were yodeling 
Swiss songs. I bought the noon extras and hurried to my 
hotel. While at lunch I read the brief announcement that 
the Zurich police had raided the home of an Italian anarch- 
ist and confiscated a large number of propaganda docu- 
ments, revolvers and hand bombs. 

The city was excited over this disclosure. Everyone 
seemed to be speculating about the circumstances. In the 
evening I called upon a prominent Swiss citizen and found 
him disturbed over the announcement which I had read. 
So far he had heard no details. He asked me to return the 
following day. 

That night I dined with another Swiss family, and a 
manufacturer from a neighboring city was present. He, 
too, was uneasy and reported he had discovered a Bolshevik 
agitator in his employ and had discharged him. The man, 
he said, had posed as a Russian who had deserted the 
Russian Army in France. His investigation showed that 
this agitator had traveled throughout Switzerland and that 
he had been preaching revolution among the workingmen. 

Early the next day I hurried to the home of the Swiss 
citizen who had promised me information about the 
Italian anarchist. 

“Everything that was found was shipped from Ger- 
many,’ he declared as he greeted me. “There were one 
million copies of an Italian newspaper, which were printed 
in Berlin and shipped across the border in a coal train. 
There were two hundred and fifty new German revolvers 
with several hundred boxes of ammunition and hand bombs 
packed in suitcases. The things were destined for Italy, 
not for Zurich. There have been five other arrests and 
more may be expected.” 


and shops had threatened a general strike. 

“‘T am seventy-three years old and I haven’t 
carried a gun for twenty-five years,” declared a 
gray-bearded Swiss to his companion, “but if the 
government can’t stop this Bolshevik agitation I 
will come in from the country with hundreds of 
other farmers, and we’ll put an end to this busi- 
ness. If those scoundrels think they can Bolshevik 
Switzerland they are mistaken.” 

‘Nevertheless, you must admit,’’ replied the 
other traveler, who said he was a silk manufac-. 
turer, “‘that economic conditions here have be- 
come unbearable. I employ nearly eight hundred 
workmen in my factory. Coal and raw materi- 
als are so scarce I don’t know how much longer 


- 


The Main Street of Berne 


Above—A Jungfrau Glacier From the Terrace of the Officers’ Hotel at Murren 


En route to my hotel I bought the noon edition 
and read the brief announcement that the federa 
government had taken the matter up diplomati 
cally with a foreign power, and that until the governmen 
had concluded these negotiations no announcement woul; 
be made. | 
Several days passed before a newspaper friendly to th’ 
Entente published the statement that the documents an 
arms came from Germany. The following day the Germa — 
Legation in Berne sent an official announcement to th, 
press stating that the German Government “officially. 
had no connection with the plot. In this way the matte 
was settled! 
Though it relieved the minds of many Swiss citizens t 
know that the guns were not to be used against the Swis 
they could not overlook this breach of neutrality, knowin! 
that as long as Germany played with fire on Swiss territor’ ; 
there would be danger to Switzerland. What steps th — 
Swiss Government took diplomatically have not hee 
disclosed. , 


At the Tender Mercy of Berlin } 


EVELOPMENTS such as this one have caused man 
people to conclude that Switzerland is not neutral c 
that this little nation is partial to the Central Power; 
which amounts to the same. The evidence, I believe, doe 
not substantiate this charge. The natural sympathies ofth — 
Helvetian Confederacy are with the democratic nations (| _ 
the Allies. There are centuries of friendship for Franc 
and a fundamental admiration for the United States, bu — 
Switzerland fears the military strength of Germany. He 
industrial life is almost wholly at the mercy of Berli: — 
because every factory in the country, except the very fe — 
which are working for the Allies, is dependent upon Ge) — 
many for coal. 
In winter the Swiss people are kept warm by Germa| © 
coal. All the trains are run by German coal, and German — 
takes every advantage of this situation to increase hi — 
economic and political hold upon the country. Being | 
free people, the Swiss resent this. They know the prit — 
they pay in economic and political bondage is almost ruir : 
ing the country, but they are helpless. They are within a 
jaws of the German military vise, and every carat weigl — 
of pressure from the iron hand in Berlin is felt eal 
: 
; 
{ 


injurious. > 
Threatened from the outside by Germany and enda 
gered within by the Bolsheviki, Switzerland is on the trea 
mill of neutrality. And in many respects both date 
have the same origin. The Bolsheviki seem to} 
working for the Kaiser in Switzerland, as most 
them have been doing his bidding in Russia. | 
Last fall the Swiss Government foresaw tl 
economic crisis that was approaching. A speci 
commission was sent to Paris to confer with Te] 

resentatives of the United States. Above ever) 
thing else Switzerland needed grain. German . 
had made an offer which the Swiss Governme! — 
did not wish to accept unless refused by tl 
United States. As a result of this meeting 2 — 
agreement was signed between the United Stat: 
and Switzerland whereby America agreed to shi 
thirty thousand tons of grain monthly fro: 
December of last year to December, 1918. Swi 
zerland was elated with this agreement when tl 
(Continued on Page 34) a 
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gravely from the threshold. With 

a mighty effort he recovered some 
yeasure of self-control, picking up 
jae book. 

ii—I beg pardon, sir!” he said. 

This book—I ——” 

' “So you are a reader, eh?” com- 

yented Nichols, not unkindly. ‘‘But 

nat is verse!” 

_ “Tsee it is, sir,” replied Le Barron. 
Might I ask if—if this is considered 

‘ood poetry?” 

‘Nichols took the volume and ran 

ver the pages, still grave. 

| “Ves,” said he at length. “Yes, it 
good poetry; probably the best 

iing, including even Brooke and 

seger, which the war has produced. 

‘ertainly America’s best. I like it 

/mormously. That thing beginning ‘I 

‘jall be dead in all my splendid youth’ 

‘as done a lot for me. Would you like 

») borrow it?” he asked suddenly. 

‘A wave of emotion swept over Le 

‘arron. 

“Yes, indeed, sir! If you would be 

very kind,” said he. 

“Take it for to-night then,’ said 
fichols. “‘It can’t betray much infor- 
ation to the enemy, and I expect 
iat the clipped periodicals you fel- 
ws see are not much resource, eh?”’ 
'“No, sir!’”’ said Le Barron. 

'“How comes it I never noticed your 
cent before?” said the officer, look- 
\g at him directly. ‘“‘ You speak like 

f A American.” 

'“T was educated in America,” Karl 
plied. ‘‘When the war broke out I 
as taking a special literary course at 

olumbia. I was in the first call.” 

“Ah! That explains it,’’ said Nich- 

8. “Literary course,eh? Did you 
lant to go back and fight?” 

_ |\“Itwas absolutely against my will,” 

plied Le Barron, flushing. 

‘“Had you applied for your first 
pers?” 
ie was just about to. I put it off 
‘o long.” 

\“I see, I see!”’ said Nichols. ‘‘What strange things 

ippen! Iam Canadian-born myself—Toronto, Perhaps 

_ yu have been there?” 

_ | “Twas clerk in one of the big hotels there for two months,” 

id Le Barron. Nichols sighed with satisfaction. 

| “Nice to see someone from home,’ he murmured. 

_ ‘Beastly to be invalided to a job like this, isn’t it? Eh? 

a, [forgot you were the enemy! Well, well! I’m sorry 

; ee didn’t get your citizenship papers in time. Especially 

_ He checked himself abruptly. 

_ |“Take the book and go along!’”’ he added after a pause. 

You will enjoy it. I understand that the poet’s friend, 
_ jarearson, who writes the note to the introduction, is in 
mndon arranging for an English edition. He is the literary 
ecutor. I’ll be glad to lend you books at any time.’ 
In his rest hour Le Barron feasted his eyes upon his 
10k. His book at last, successful, known throughout the 
‘aglish-speaking world! Over and over he read the 
‘miliar verses, occasionally frowning angrily when he 
me upon a place where Marcarson had edited a line. 
specially he lingered over the “‘I shall be dead”’ poem. 
2remembered so vividly the day he had written it, com- 
down on the elevated train when despair was on him. 
Ow wise he had been not to show it to Amy or the fellows 
at night! In the volume it was dated Paris, on the eve 
his departure to the Front, and the preface referred to 
as a prophecy. 

And Heurter, poor old Harold! What an injustice he, 

arl, had done the man, thinking him so little appreciative 

fine work, while all the time under his raillery and sneers 
dlain the deep feeling which his written word confessed! 

id Marcarson—good old Marcarson, who had been 

lemnly true to his trust! He had always believed in 

‘Mmself, and now he had made good. He was famous— 

mous! No limelight of the Crimson Dive glowed by 

M™parison with that which now enveloped his name. 


[' WAS only Nichols regarding him 
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But he must first get to London; 
that was absolutely necessary before 
any of the other things could materi- 
alize. He began to watch for his op- 
portunity. When it came it was so 
simple that it was absurd. 


A friend of Nichols, a civilian, left 
a bag of clothing in the officers’ quar- 
ters one day, and just at dusk Le 
Barron put on a suit of tweeds which 
he took from it, pulled a shako down 
over his eyes and, wrapped in Nichols’ 
ulster, quietly walked out of camp. 
There was a five-pound note in his 
pocket, abstracted from the visitor’s 
wallet, which had been left on the 
table. On the road to the station Le 
Barron hid the ulster and military 
headgear in the underbrush, put ona 
soft traveling cap which he had found 
in the bag, and strolling into the rail- 
road station took a convenient train 
to London, 

All the way he could hear nothing 
but his poem—his famous poem— 
beating out its rhythm in the wheels. 
He became drunk with the sound of 
it, for the time even forgetting to fear 
capture. His one thought was to wit- 
ness his success, to see wider and 
more tangible evidence, to get real 
confirmation of it. Nor did he have 
long to wait. At Euston Station the 
news stand had two copies of his book. 
The sight thrilled him, but he did not 
stop. Hewanted to see it at the book- 
sellers’, and the very first thing he did 
was to inquire Itis way to the most 
important of these. He did not even 
wait to eat, and breakfastless he 
feasted his gaze upon a window dis- 
play which consisted chiefly of copies 
of his volume built in pyramids. Le 
Barron flattened his nose against the 
glass and stared as a starving man 
might look through the window of a 
restaurant. 


“‘Two Years Ago. 
Professor Arnold and Le Barron’’ 


The great poets of his father’s generation were not the 
poets of this war. Their efforts had been but the halting 
measures of a decade no longer vital to the stirring 
times into which they had lingered on. But he, Karl Le 
Barron, had taken their place. It was young men who 
were needed now. Rupert Brooke was good enough; 
Seeger had his good points, but both of them were dead. 

And then all at once he realized that Karl Le Barron 
was dead too. 

He was a man of one idea, one desire, one determination 
at a time. And now the wish to come back and claim his 
renown was obsessing him fiercely. Just as he had been 
determined to get out of the war at any cost so the idea of 
coming to life and claiming his place in the world’s sight 
took complete hold upon him. From that second he began 
planning and scheming to get away. 

After deep consideration he concluded that the first 
thing to do was to get in: touch with Marcarson. With 
Nichols’ interest, if the officer could be got to believe his 
story, he might succeed in having word sent to Marcarson. 
At least an investigation would be started. But against 
this plan stood every circumstance of his supposed death 
and the incriminating evidence of his German uniform. 
Then there was Schoonmacher to be reckoned with. The 
more he thought of it the more firmly convinced he became 
that the only thing to do was to escape from the camp. 
Once he reached Marcarson the rest would be simple 
enough. He would then return to America and there 
reveal himself in safety. America being neutral his act in 
deserting from the Foreign Legion of France would not 
count for very much even if it were to be discovered; and 
he would take precious good care that it did not come out! 
A satisfactory story could be easily invented. He would 
be famous, rich perhaps. Ten editions of his book and all 
the advertising consequent upon his resurrection were 
enough to set any man ypon his feet. He would only have 
to name his price to the editors who had rejected him. 


Heurter, Webb, 


So it was true, true! He was in 
very fact a famous man. There was 
only one drawback to his pleasure in 
the display. The photograph in the center, an enlargement 
of a small picture belonging to the military authorities, was 
so retouched as to be unrecognizable. It certainly looked 
precious little like him, and he began to think that he had 
been a jackass not to have been photographed in the past. 
It had been a luxury he could ill afford, and so he had taken 
the pose of disliking the camera, an attitude which at the 
time had impressed his friends. He cursed the memory of 
that affectation, and turned away at length, hungry and 
tired. He would get a bite to eat and a cup of coffee, take 
a look at the long-forbidden newspapers and then find 
Marcarson. 

A newsboy offered an assortment. He bought several, 
including one which had something that looked like a 
book supplement, and without even glancing at the head- 
lines went in search of food. For the moment he was 
satiated with emotion, and hunger beset him. He turned 
into the first place available—an A.B.C. shop it hap- 
pened to be—and gave his order, commanding as luxurious 
a meal as he could devise, and deliberately waiting until 
he had eaten a part of it before unfolding his papers. When 
he did so he ignored the outer sheet and looked first at the 
book supplement. There, sure enough, was an announce- 
ment of the forthcoming English edition which Nichols had 
mentioned. Taking his butter knife he carefully cut out 
this notice, which bore the publisher’s name and address. 
Things were unfolding in a remarkably simple fashion after 
all. What a fool he was to have worried so! Ina few hours 
he would be with Marcarson, a clear road ahead. He took 
a second cup of coffee with slow satisfaction and turned to 
the front page of the newspaper. The headline was at 
first wholly unintelligible to him: 


PERSHING’S FORCE LANDS SAFELY IN FRANCE 


This was distinctly puzzling. Pershing! Who was Per- 
shing? He searched his memory in vain. Then he went 
on reading the story. The date line was a revelation. 
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“With the American Expeditionary Force, at a French 
Port,” it ran. 

But even after this Le Barron had great difficulty in 
understanding. He looked dumbly at the people on either 
side of him, who ate in silence, absorbed even as he was in 
reading the great news. He longed to speak to them, to 
question them, but at the instant he did not see how to do 
so without fatally betraying himself. 

So perforce he satisfied himself by reading on with care, 
filling in with his imagination what he did not know, sup- 
posing a thousand things which were not true. So America 
had not waited for the landing of Schoonmacher’s division 
at West Hampton! They were doing a little landing on 
their own account! How intensely dramatic! And how 
dramatic his, Karl Le Barron’s, discovering itin thisfashion! 
What would it all mean to Marearson? Perhaps his friend’s 
time in London was to be brief—perhaps under the circum- 
stances it had already ended! Alarmed by the thought he 
paid his check hastily and went out to find the publisher 
whose announcement he had cut out. There was no time 
to lose. 

The newsboys were crying the arrival of the Americans, 
and the crowds were buying eagerly. Le Barron was utterly 
at sea and forced to inquire his way step by step. But 
at length he found the place—a dingy dignified building 
bearing a world-famous name. He inquired for a member 
of the firm. He would begin by revealing himself. It was 
only fair to the publisher. And yet he hesitated. This 
news about America was so confusing. With the United 
States’ joining the Allies what had his, Le Barron’s, status 
become? It was all distinctly uncomfortable. 

The office girl who took his message—but not his name, 
which for the moment he withheld—came back presently 
to say that there were no members of the firm at present 
in town, but that Mrs. La Mont would see him. Karl did 
not want this, but did not know how to escape it. A 
woman! An office girl! Women stenographers! Where 
were all the males, anyway? But he said he would see Mrs. 
La Mont. After another long delay she appeared—a stout 
capable woman with eyeglasses. What could she do for 
him? Le Barron stared at her in despair, his name dying 
away on his lips. Somehow he could not tell this Spartan- 
looking woman who substituted so quietly for some 
man—perhaps a dead one, he thought, looking at her un- 
ostentatious black dress. So he simply 
asked for Marcarson’s address. For- 


Le Barron come in he looked-up, at first unseeingly, for he 
was absorbed in the work he was at. And then he gavea 
little start, but he quickly recovered himself. 

“T beg your pardon,” said he, rising. ‘‘I thought it was 
the boy with tea. What can I do for you?” 

““Marcarson!” said Le Barron huskily. 
know me?” 

Marcarson slowly put down the galley which he had 
been correcting, and turned on an extra light. Then he led 
Le Barron under it, and: after a silence shook his head 
slowly. 

“It’s of no use, my man,’ 
this week!” 

“The third!” gasped Le Barron. “‘But good God, Mar- 
carson! What are you trying to tell me—that I am an 
impostor?” 

Marcarson shook his head again and deliberately lighted 
a cigarette. 

“Almost the very words that the last one used!” he 
remarked, seating himself on the arm of a chair and regard- 
ing Le Barron with an expression half-quizzical, half-ironic. 
“‘T wish you chaps would cook up a little originality.” 

““Marcarson—great heavens, man—listen a moment and 
I can prove who I am! Who else would know about Amy 
and Webb and the rest? Answer me that!” 

“Everybody knows!” said Marcarson briefly. 
Barron’s life is an open book—as is his death!” 

With the last words his voice changed, becoming cold 
and penetrating. 

“Now look here!”’ said Marcarson. “I knew Le Bar- 
ron—no one so well as I—and I know that you are not he. 
I know it because you are a taller man than he and a 
heavier, because your hands are calloused with hard labor, 
and he never did a stroke of manual work in his life. He 
was constitutionally and temperamentally incapable of 
doing any such work. I know it because you have a birth- 
mark on your cheek. Don’t tell me; I know a birthmark 
when I see one! You have not his voice, his manner or his 
carriage. By these things I know it. And finally I know 
you are not Le Barron because I myself carried his dead 
body in from a French battlefield and buried it and raised 
a little cross above it!” 

He paused an instant and took up something from 
among the papers on the table. It was a little metal disk. 


“Don’t you 


’ said he. ‘You are the third 


“Le 


tunately she had it, and thanking her 
he set off, again struggling his way 
through the mazes 6f the city. 

It was a quiet hotel at which 
Marearson was staying, and Le 
Barron walked up and down before 
it for quite a long time before enter- 
ing. He could not make up his mind 
how to approach Marcarson, and a 
sudden reluctance to show himself 
was upon him. He recalled the im- 
pelling power of the man which he 
had experienced in Paris. Yet the 
thing must be done sooner or later. 
At length he plucked up heart and 
made inquiries of the clerk. 

‘‘Captain Marcarson?”’ replied the 
clerk. ‘‘Does he expect you, sir?” 

“Yes,” lied Le Barron. 

“Show the gentleman the American 
captain’s room,” the clerk directed. 
And Le Barron followed the boy up 
two flights of stairs and part way 
down a red-carpeted corridor. Then 
he stopped and slipped a shilling into 
the boy’s hand. 

“This is far enough,” said Le Bar- 
ron. “Which door is it?”’ The boy 
pointed to the end of the corridor. 

“Last on your left, sir!”’ said he. 

Le Barron waited until the boy 
was out of sight round the bend of 
the stair, and then approached the 
door indicated. He knocked softly. 
There was silence. Again he knocked, 
and then came Marcarson’s voice 
bidding him enter. He opened the 
door and went in. 


Marcarson was seated in front of 
an infinitesimal open fire, and round 
him was strewn a great mass of galley 
proof; the English edition in embryo 
without a doubt. Marcarson had 
changed a good deal. He was sturdier 
and had grown a small mustache. 
Moreover, the uniform of an Amer- 
ican captain was becoming to him. It 
suited him better than that of the 
Foreign Legion. He had a quiet air 
of assurance and his stammer hed 
disappeared. When he heard 
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“T know you are not Le Barron,” he went on, “‘becaus, 
I myself took this identification tag from off his dea 
wrist!” 

There was a long silence. Le Barron felt as if he wer 
stifling, as though he were in the midst of a dream. 
tried to speak but could find no words. The strange domi 
nating power of will that was in Marcarson radiated th 
room. It was like their very worst times in Paris, onl! 
more intense. Marcarson was again willing him to d 
something from which there was no escape. ] 

‘And now,” said Marcarson, breaking the silence, “wi 
you go or shall I put you out? It makes my very soul sic 
to think that there should be three men, presumabl] 
Americans, willing to steal the fame of an American soldie 
who died upon the battlefield!” 

Once, between the table and the door, Le Barron turne 
and tried to speak. He wanted to reason, to argue, t 
point out how Marcarson had started at first sight of hin 
to tell him some intimate detail which would be fin: 
proof. But words failed to come. Even as he walked t 
the door he tried to return, but there was that in Marea) 
son’s face which told him it would be of no avail. Ands 
without a word he went away, his shoulders hunched as | 
with guilt. 

He was unconscious of going down the stairway, uncor 
scious of the swirling life about him in the street outsid 
Dazedly he walked and. walked, considering what to d 
next, trying to grasp at some tangible future. There wi 
no use in attempting anything further with Marcarso) 
that was plain. The man had become so steeped in tl 
whole idea of Le Barron’s death that persistence woul 
merely eventuate in being hauled before a magistrate, wit 
consequent identification as an escaped German prisone 
And he knew no one in all London who would give th 
faintest credence to his preposterous story. 

One thing alone was clear to him: He must get ol 
of England. Capture was imminent now, terrifying hin 
Indeed new distresses began crowding into his mind. FE 
had very little money. Buying a passage to America wi 
out of the question. Yet if he remained where he was | 
would goon be starving without daring to look for wor’ 
Then at the lowest ebb of his predicament, an idea occurre. 
to him—a dramatic idea; and at once hope renewed itse 
in him. He made a few sharp inquiries of a passer-by. | 

Asthe ultimate result of these que 
tions, when the Ancoria, a great lin’ 
utterly ridiculous but. mercifully i) 
visible in her coat of camouflage, sail 
from Liverpool less than a week late 
Karl Le Barron sailed with her. F 
was in the stokehole. Stokers we 
not asked too many questions. The 
chance in the event of torpedo 
was a slim one and they were hard’ 
get. But in spite of the work hed 
on the threshold of that inferno, t] 
engine room, there was new hope 
his heart. In America if they ev. 
reached it were a hundred people wi 
knew him—Amy; Professor Arnol 
Webb, of The People’s Protes 
Heurter. Doggedly he stuck at } 
task, the year of agricultural lab 
standing him in good stead. And 
kept below, going up for air on 
when driven beyond endurance, TI 
close confmement made him a litt 
overwrought and imaginative, for 
great was his fear of being discover 
prematurely and sent back witho. 
being permitted to land that ever 
body whom he saw looking at hi 
from the passenger decks took on ti 
fancied resemblance of an enemy. — 
man in uniform looked to him li) 
Marcarson; a Canadian shoul 
strap and the turn of a head ina! 
miliar manner almost persuaded hi 
that Nichols was aboard. Anoth’ 
looked to him like Schoonmacher, t’ 
German; and again another civili: 
seemed to take on the face of 
British doctor who had discover 
him upon the day of his capture. B 
no one seemed to recognize him, a’ 
at the pier in New York he left t 
ship and its haunting fears the i 
stant permission was granted him. 
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When Le Barron ‘started for t 
corner of Manhattan which h: 
known him best he was conscious 


said so casual a farewell. 
awaited him at last; so rich, so su 
so secure that he could afford. aft 
these long wecks of agony to toy 


oe 


ess that at any instant he could stretch out his hands 
nd seize what was rightfully his. Since his escape from 
ye internment camp he had not shaved, and now the thin 
jeginnings of a beard and mustache veiled his identity, 
: ‘hich the scar from the flying ax head further obscured. 
he work in the stokehole had left its mark upon him in 
aggard lines. But when he looked upon his mirrored 
keness this change caused him a certain amount of grati- 
‘cation. It was thoroughly in keeping with his terrible 
xperiences. 
| His first destination was the Crimson Dive. It was still 
ather early in the evening for the usual crowd ta be 
pout, but even at the risk of weakening , 
ye dramatic effect of his entrance he hur- 
ed to it. He could not wait. The sight 
| Washington Square overrun with the 
‘atin population of the adjacent streets, 
 ‘nging with children’s voices, blossoming 
ith lights here and there, the great white 
‘rch rising in its midst—sent a glow 
 yrough him; his pulses quickened and his 
ep with them. Turning the familiar cor- 
‘er he ran up the steps of the café and 
 /ushed upon the door. It was locked. 
Le Barron stepped back and looked up 
{the blank front of the building. Nota 
_ ‘ght, not asound. Then he perceived that 
. ae sign was gone. In its place was an 
zent’s placard, advertising the building 
let. Had the place failed, then? At the 
 />rner saloon he leaned across the bar and 
‘raced himself with a stiff drink. 
“Not much!”’ sajd the barkeeper in re- 
ly to his query. ‘‘They’re running a big 
 jusiness now. Got aswell new hotel down 
yo blocks to your right.” 
| With the first depression he had experi- 
/aced since leaving the ship settling down 
‘pon him, Le Barron walked the two blocks 
‘3 directed. And there, sure enough, was 
ae new Crimson Dive. And such a one! 
“cross the spacious imitation-marble front 
‘Jazed an electric sign. Everywhere were 
_ Wwidences of a too obvious prosperity. Gone 
vas the picturesque disorder; the “‘artis- 
‘e” makeshifts that had held him in the 
‘ld days. Evidently Webb, who backed 
‘be place, must be making money. Le 
Jarron almost hesitated to enter, it had so 
/atently passed into the class of restaurant 
‘hat would most surely not be frequented 
y his old crowd. And yet this might not 
‘eso. For had not he too passed from ob- 
‘curity into success? Remembering this 
_ 'e went in. 
| Early as it was the tables were already 
_ lling up. The people were the old uptown 
- /ocial summers of former times, but now 
hey seemed to have swamped the place 
- jompletely. ‘‘One might as well be eat- 
ag in Harlem,’”’ thought Le Barron bit- 
erly. But nevertheless he sat down and 
_ ‘dered. He did not know where else to 
Hs and he needed a few moments in which 
0 readjust himself to this new commer- 
lialized Bohemia. It was bewildering. 
_ “here were people in evening clothes. He 
__ sked for the proprietor. 


_ “Mr. Webb lives away uptown,” said the waiter. “He 
_on’t come down more’n once in a week. But I can get 
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| ou the manager, sir 
“Never mind the manager,” replied Le Barron. 
To think of it! 


yonder the crowd steered clear of it! 


or the entertainment of the slummers. 


0 much! 


ingers as he sang Le Barron’s praise. 


Old Webb in a conventional flat—or 
vena house perhaps; and very likely coming downtown 
_ ahis own motor! Well, well, they were all moving along 
bit! Probably he too would have to be taking better 
_uarters than he had known before—Gramercy Park, if 
* my approved—one of those modern studio places. He 
__ rew impatient at the thought. He would finish his coffee 
uickly and go for Amy. Confound this stupid place, no 


_ He paid his check and was on the verge of leaving when 
wo men entered whose faces were vaguely familiar. As 
hey took off their shabby hats he placed them in_his 
‘emory—Grierson, one of them; and Eddy Cohen. Even 
a his lesser days these two had been rather below his social 
orizon, and now they appeared to have become sort of 
rofessional Bohemians encouraged to frequent the place 
Le Barron felt a 
-ague pity for them; poor things, they had never amounted 


He watched, however, for some sign of recognition as 
hey seated themselves at one end of his table. No such 
ign manifested itself, but it was not long before they 
vegan talking about him. Cohen actually had a copy of the. 
seems with him, and rumpled the pages with long dirty 


“Absolutely the first big man modern America has pro- 
duced in the arts!” he declared. 

“Do you mean to say that you think those sonnets to 
Amy are any good?”’ demanded the other fiercely. “‘ They 
are rotten, I tell you—rotten! Why, Shelley or any mid- 
Victorian damfool sentimentalist might have done them!”’ 

Le Barron’s heart swelled nigh to bursting. This was 
music—incense—living in very truth! That one of the 
disputants disliked his work counted for nothing. That 
two men quarreled seriously about it was everything. The 
final proof of his greatness was now manifest to him, and 
reveling in the fact of their complete unconsciousness he 
got to his feet. He would leave them, to be later astounded 
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This was good news. Le Barron started on his way 
rejoicing. So Amy was successful too! Perhaps her pros- 
perity was due to the money from his work, which of course 
must have gone to her in the natural course of events! 
How splendidly things were developing for all of them! 

The place on Eleventh Street was indeed of a far higher 
class than the old apartment. A colored boy in brass but- 
tons directed him and would have announced him had not 
Le Barron prevented. He rang the bell beside the heavy 
mahogany-colored door and waited, a flood of real love and 
anticipation sweeping him; genuine gladness at the thought 
of her, shaking him to the core. It was Amy herself who 
opened for him, Amy unchanged except for an indefinable 
difference in her dress. She stood there in 
a white tea gown as unlike her old batik 
art robes as was the richly decorated studio 
behind her from the attic at the end of those 
old long flights of stairs. She stretched 
out her hand as she peered at him under 
the dim light of a Chinese lantern. 

“How do you do?” said Le Barron. 

She drew back a step, puzzled, but 
opening the door wider. 

“How do you do?” she replied. “‘Won’t 
you come in?” 

He followed her into the big studio and 
looked about him swiftly. A spacious, 
splendid place! Then he looked at her 
again. She was frowning, just the ghost of 
a frown that puckered the space between 
the delicate black eyebrows. Evidently she 
had not the remotest suspicion as yet. She 
thought him an acquaintance and was try- 
ing not to do him the discourtesy of non- 
recognition. 

““Won’t you sit down?” she asked. Her 
voice was softer than of old and she looked 
well-groomed and well-fed. This was suc- 
cess! He leaned to her, smiling. 

“You don’t know who I am, Amy?” said 
he. She gave an embarrassed little laugh 
and confessed. 

“T’m going to be frank,” said she. “I 
don’t know. Your face isso familiar, and 
yet I can’t quite recall is 

“Take your mind back a long way,” 
said he. ‘‘Two yearsago. Heurter, Webb, 
Professor Arnold and Le Barron.” 

She started a little at that, looking at 
him again. 

‘“What do you mean?” she said. “You 
are not Heurter, nor Webb, and certainly 
not the professor ”” Then she suddenly 
got to her feet with a cry which lost itself 
almost as it reached her lips. ‘‘What are 
you trying to tell me?’ she whispered. 

“Amy—my Amy!”’ he cried, wrung with 
her terror and his own delight. 

“You are Le Barron?” she said, draw- 
ing away from him. 

“Yes, lam Le Barron!” hesaid. “Amy, 
isn’t it a miracle?”’ 

He tried to take hold of her but she re- 
treated, putting the breadth of her luxuri- 
ous sofa between them. 

“Karl Le Barron is dead,” she said. 


“‘What are You Trying to Tell Me—That I am an Impostor?’’ 


at the adventure they had unconsciously lived through. 
Those sonnets to Amy! The mere mention of them by 
these two submerged beings had quickened his longing for 
her uncontrollably. Amy, his wife! Why had he delayed 
in seeking her out? He had been an ass—he ought to have 
rushed to her immediately! With a smile at the uncon- 
scious backs of the two men at the table he left the place 
and strode down the square and over into the network of 
little cross streets beyond. 


As he went along he braced himself for the shock of not 
finding her immediately. After all a place shifts about a 
good deal during two years, and New Yorkers are more 
prone to this habit of moving than almost any other peo- 
ple. Very likely she had changed her dwelling. There were 
new buildings, studios and apartments everywhere about. 
At her threshold he stood for a moment, pleased with the 
sweep of emotion that met him there. It was not his own 
name that he looked for above the row of little bells, but 
hers, for it had been agreed that after marriage she was to 
keep her professidbnal name, this being considered very 
advanced and consequently desirable by them both. But 
even so, he looked in vain; and this did not particularly 
trouble him. He asked the janitor, a new man, if he knew 
Miss Levine’s address. And for once fortune was with 
him. The man knew where she was and was even garrulous 
about it. It was a new apartment house on Eleventh 
Street, a very fine place, the ground floor. She had moved 
less than a month ago. 


“No, no!” he cried. “My God, Amy, 
I’m just out of a grave and you are trying 
to shove me back! Have pity!” 

“Karl Le Barron is dead!” she repeated dully. 

“But I am not dead!” he persisted. ‘‘Talk to me! 
Listen to me! I’ll convince you by any proof that you 
require, Amy, only look at me; surely you can see ——” 

Reluctantly she came closer to him and switched on an 
extra lamp, just as Marcarson had done in London. Then 
she turned up his face and looked at him—a long slow look. 

“You are like him,’”’ she whispered at length. “But I 
knew Le Barron—no one so well as I—and I know that 
you are not he.” 

“Don’t!’* he shrilled. 
words—in London.” 

“‘Marcarson?” she said. 

“He threw me out as an impostor,” said Le Barron 
bitterly. Instantly he regretted his words. 

“‘Marcarson denied you!” she said in a low tone. “‘And 
he was right. You are not Le Barron. You are heavier, 
and—somehow utterly different.” 

“Amy!” he cried wildly. ‘Look here—of course I ant 
different to look at, in my speech even. That may well be. 
Can-you conceive of what I have been through during 
these past two years? Of course I have changed! Put me 
to some other test than my physical appearance, in 
heaven’s name!”’ She was regaining her self-control and 
was more like the old Amy now. 

“That is only fair,’ she said. “TI will try you.” 

There was a silence during which she hung her head and 
he waited. Then she looked up at him. 

(Continued on Page 97) 


“‘Marcarson used those very 
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ELMUT!” 
Frau Felde 
bent over 


him, shielding the 
candlelight with her 
hand. There must 
have been a draft 
from the open door 
—or else her hand 
shook—for the thin 
flame waved to and 
fro distractedly, like 
aredrag in the wind. 

““Helmut!’’ she 
whispered again. 

It was as though 
she did not really 
want to wake him. 
He lay there on his 
back, half dressed, 
a trousered leg 
sprawling out from 
underneath the gro- 
tesque white plu- 
meau. His mouth 
hung open and he 
was breathing nois- 
ily. 

“Tt’s time, Hel- 
mut—four o’clock,”’ 
she insisted in the 
same constrained 
undertone. 

He did not move, 
and she took him by 
the shoulder and 
shook him—reluc- 
tantly, almost with 
repugnance. He 
stirred at last and 
blinked up at her. 

“‘Oh—all right, don’t fuss! I’m getting up.” 

He wriggled his shoulder free and turned sullenly to the 
wall. She put the light down on the dressing table in the 
midst of a sordid disarray of half-dirty collars and crumpled 
ties, and went out as she had come, noiselessly, as though 
from the presence of grave sickness. In the dining room 
the Herr Amtschreiber waited for her. He, too, was half 
dressed. His braces trailed over his slippered heels, and his 
thin fair hair stood fretfully on end. Like the furniture in 
the stiff comfortless room he had faded and grown old and 
hopeless. He did not turn as his wife entered, but stood 
warming his withered hands against the porcelain walls 
of the stove. 

There were breakfast things laid out ready on the table. 
She rearranged them, setting out the solitary cup and 
saucer, covering thesteaming coffeepot, clatteringnervously. 

“‘Ts—is he getting up, Clara?” 

“T think so. He’s awake.” 

“Did he seem all right?” 

“He was dazed. But he understood.” 

“‘He mustn’t miss the train.” 

“No, that would never do.” 

She gathered her flannel dressing gown closer about her 
heavy body, shivering with sudden cold, and came over 
to her husband’s side. They did not look at one another. 
With the sound of movement in the adjoining room they 
started and grew tense, listening, wincing at each blunder- 
ing, uncertain footfall. 

Presently the sounds grew nearer. There was a finality 
about them, and the two gray figures braced themselves. 
As the door opened the Herr Amtschreiber turned, rubbing 
his hands in an agony of cheerfulness. 

“Ready, Helmut?” 

“As ready as I ever shall be.” 

He was in fact fully dressed, with hat and overcoat. But 
his clothes—at best ugly and clumsy—had nowa wretched, 
debauched look, as though they knew their own hideous- 
ness and were ashamed past hope. Their wearer tossed 
down his cloth-covered suitcase and came over to the 
table. His eyes were doggedly lowered; in the lamplight 
his face glistened with a gray moisture. 

His mother fussed over the breakfast things. 

“You'll be late, Helmut. It would never do to be late.’ 

He muttered something and sat down and began to eat. 
They hovered about him uneasily. They made little sen- 
tences—about his train, about -the weather, about his 
journey; but he did not answer, and they fell silent: Per- 
haps he felt how terribly they loved him—how terribly 
they longed for him to be gone. He gulped at his food as 
though it hurt his throat. At last he stood up, pushing 
back his chair. “I’ve had enough. I'd better be off.”’ 
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“Drop Those Superior Airs! You Think I’m Frightened —Eh?”’ 


They both took a deep breath, nerving themselves for 
the plunge. Something that the Herr Amtschreiber was 
trying to say twitched at the muscles of his face. His wife 
laid her hand with a hard stiff tenderness on the boy’s arm. 

“T’ve packed all your warm things, Helmut. You must 
write regularly—and let us know ——” 

“Oh, yes, of course!” 

The words tumbled suddenly from the Herr Psi 
schreiber’s lips: , 

“Head up, Helmut! Mustn’t be too downhearted. 
After all, if you do your duty, in whatever sphere—if you 
are honest and obedient and loyal—no one has a right to 
reproach you. At least, we don’t—we, your parents.” 

He broke off waveringly. The boy lifted his heavy eyes. 
His mouth quivered as though he, too, were on the verge of 
some outburst—of appeal, of gratitude or love. But the 
hard strong hand on his arm tightened so that he felt the 
impress of each separate finger. 

“Only we do ask—we do expect, Helmut, that you will 
remember who we are—that you won’t bring shame—or 
disgrace on us. Last night—Helmut—an official’s son—it 
doesn’t do. Think of our position! If your poor father was 
forced to retire now —— And perhaps next year he will 
get an order.” 

His eyes were sullen and defiant. 

“Well, what have I done? We had a spree at the 
Erbprinzen. Why shouldn’t I have my fling like everyone 
else? Kurt did. Kurt had a good time.” 

“But that was different. Kurt had got his commission.” 

“And he’ll have a good time often. And I shan’t ever 
again.” 

“You mustn’t take it like that, Helmut. It’s wrong.” 

But their protest flickered out. They watched him help- 
lessly as he gathered up his things. They were unhappy. 
They ached with sorrow for him, but it was a dull ache that 
had no voice. And mixed with it was an antagonism—a 
brooding resentment. They could not forget that he had 
broken the sacred tradition that governed all their life. 

“Well—good-by!”’ He kissed them both—roughly, hid- 
ing his face. “‘There—you don’t need to worry. I won’t 
do anything. I promise. I—I’m awfully sorry—about 
last night—and everything. It’s hard on you—I know.” 

They clung to him. But their agitated affection could 
not hide that they were glad that the parting had nearly 
come, glad that it was so early and that they would not 
have to accompany him to the station—that no one would 
see him go. 

“Try and please your inderoning Helmut. He’s the 
man that matters.” 

“T’ll try.” He shook himself free from their fluttering 
hands. He was brutalin hisimpatience. They called after 


easily now that he had gone. It wasall over. For two yer 
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: 
him as he stumble — 
down the dar | 
stairs, buthedaay ( 
answer. i 

“Glick auf, Ke ‘ 
mut!” 

They went bai é 
slowly to the stuf 
dining room, § 
seemed to hay 
grown smaller: 
grayer. There w 
something poigna’ 
about the hal, — 
finished breakfas 
the empty chai 
They could almc, 
see the gesture wi 
which hehad push. 
it back from t} 
table. The tea; 
rolled down Fri, 
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Felde’s cheek. | 
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““Ach, Herman 
if it had only be. 
different! If he hi 
only tried a liti 
more! What w 
people think? / 
my family are 
least officers i in t 
reserve.’ 

“Tf one does on 
duty ——” theH 
Amitschreiber beg 
listlessly, witho: 
conviction. 

“Our poor H 
mut!” { 

And yettheyii 
their breath mec 


there would be nothing to hope or fear. There would 
no more bitter hours of anxiety, wondering whether or 
Helmut would again be sitzen geblieben in the fatal U; 
secunda. That question was settled for all time. And the 
wretched months when he had “bummeled,”’ the i 
cure” which was to establish him as a pardonable inva 
in the eyes of incredulous, spiteful colleagues and their 
less incredulous and spiteful wives—that was over too. 
the humbugging and pretense—finished with. 

They were disgraced. But it could never be worse th 
it was now, and at least their disgrace was out of sight. 

Frau Felde wiped away her tears. 

“After all, perhaps he doesn’t care. He hasn’t mu 
feeling—no class honor—our poor Helmut. And as H 
Bernhard said, there is always America—or the colonie: 

The street door clanged. The sound hushed them. 
was so dolorous and final. They sat still and listened 
the slow heavy footsteps pass down the sleeping street 4 
silence. 


There were twenty of them in the carriage. They w 
packed so close together on the hard wooden benches 
they could scarcely move their arms, and the atmosph 
was thick with smoke and pungent with the smell of hum 
bodies. They were men of many classes, many conditio:. 
Between the burly, smooth-jowled peasant in his blac 
broadcloth and moleskin waistcoat and the nae 
youth in his town shoddy there was but one thing in 
mon—the gay ribbons that streamed from their caps a 
adorned the handles of their walking sticks. That m 
their common destiny. For all that, they looked abc 
them with suspicion, with a dull distrust, trying to me 
ure each other without self-betrayal. i 

The big peasant produced an embroidered velvet « 
and selected a cigar deliberately. He alone had an air 
assurance, almost of arrogance. The eyes turned dum 
in his direction and he met them with a bovine stolidity. 

“Have one!”’ he said. 

They gave a rumbling growl by way of answer. The c 
went the round and they helped themselves. Alone the 
seated in the far corner refused. He shook his head, stari 
out of the window. His neighbor laughed and nudged hil. 

“Don’t, then! So much the more for me.” 

And he slipped a second cigar into his breast pocket. 

Matches were struck. There was a general stirring, 
clearing of throats, vague inarticulate noises verging 
speech. The peasant blew great rings of smoke into 
thickening atmosphere and squared his shoulders. | 

“T’m from Titisee,” he announced. “My name is V! 
Thomas. My father owns the Schlangenbauern Hof 
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jhe hillside. Iam joining up with the Forty-fifth at Berg- 
‘ausen. My father was Gefreiter in the regiment forty 
years ago.” ad 
They stared at him respectfully. His neighbor took 
ourage. He even swaggered a little. 
| “My father is Oberbahnwarter at Rastatt,”’ he said. ‘It’s 
ot a bad little nest. One can have a good time there. And 
nere’s Baden-Baden when one wants a spree.” 
_ Their tongues were loosened. They began to vie with 
‘ach other. They made their announcements with a kind 
{ defiance, as though once and for all they were trying to 
istablish their position. Alone the Grossbauwer’s son listened 
, unmoved silence. 
_ “My father owns forty acres and twelve cows and fifty 
igs,” he said finally. ‘‘For two hundred years my people 
ave owned the Hof. That’s better than stupid titles.” 
| The man with the narrow chest took up the challenge. 
_ fe threw out his hands in an angry, nervous gesture. 
_ “Two hundred years!” he shouted. “‘That’s just like a 
 easant, sticking to the same place—never moving, never 
 aanging. It’s you that stop progress. You block our way. 
Je can’t move because you’re always there, like a drag on 
ye wheel. I’m a mechanician. I’m from Mannheim. I 
—allyou we move! We know what’s going on in the world! 
ye, and we see that things go the right way! We working- 
en—we’re the future—that’s what we are; and one of 
nese days you’ll have to wake up or clear out—you 
amned land hogs!”’ 
| The peasant stared contemptuously, but he was slow- 
ip or perhaps he did not think it worth while to answer. 
=| 
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he mechanician leaned forward and tapped the boy oppo- 
‘te him on the knee. There was something feverish and 
erpetually angry about the man. His sunken eyes were 
snetrating, bitter and intolerant. 
_ “And what’s your pedigree, comrade?”’ he asked. 
_ | Helmut turned slowly, as though waking from a dream. 
lleyes were fixed on him, for he alone had not spoken. 
omething indefinable separated him from the rest. They 
lt it and waited loweringly. He flushed scarlet. 
“My name’s Felde,”’ he stammered. 
| “That’s not saying much. What’s your father?” 
“An official.” * 
' “Oh, well—we’re all officials more or Jess. 
omrade! Don’t be so damned superior.” 
_, “My—my father is Amtschreiber at Karlstadt.”’ 
‘Someone whistled. 
“Herr Je! Hinjdhriger then?” 
©N-no.’’ 
There was a silence. He looked from one to another 
ith a kind of defiance that was also a sort of apology and 
| peal. But their faces were hard. They considered him 
ally, curiously, as though he belonged to another race. 
“Tf your father is 
, \mtschreiber why 
_ ten’t you LHin- 
7 ihriger?’’ the 
| |annheimer per- 
_ sted pitilessly. 
let failed—I 
buldn’t pass the 
; }am.” 
_ “Then you don’t 
tedtobesodamned 
)perior. I hate the 
|) crowd 
rse than the peas- 
_ ts, buta bourgeois 
i 10 is a fool into the 
. )tgain!” He spat 
jeiously. ‘‘Don’t 
yu give yourself 
ts here, anyhow!” 
| threatened. 
‘Someone inter- 
ned pacifically. 
Let’s have a 
ng, comrades.” 
“Sing yourself.” 
‘The proposer, 
10 obviously con- 
tered that he had 
\Voice, started 
outschland liber 
les, but the Mann- 
imer broke out 
ith a loud oath: 
“That’s enough 
that, anyhow! 
aven’t you got 
© ideas in your 
ads, you sheep? 
eutschland iiber 
les! Ach, you 
ake me sick. 
fery cock crowing 
its own dirty 
< heap. I tell 
hat: We—we 


Speak up, 


“Leave Him Alone! Let Him Go His 


proletariat—we’ve had enough of that stuff. What’s Ger- 
many to us—or England or any blasted country! We 
workers hang together all over the world. The proletariat 
over the capitalist and the imperialist and all the other 
scoundrels—that’s my song.’ 

The Grossbauer narrowed his small eyes arrogantly. 

“T’ve heard of your sort. We don’t breed them up our 
way, God be praised! I’m a Kaiser’s man!”’ 

“You would be. You look it. But your day’s coming 
all right. We’ve. had enough of you and your blasted 
Kaiser !’’ 

“You'll talk like that to the Herren Officieren, eh?” 

“Yes, I will! I’m not afraid. I don’t care for any man 
alive. I’ll say what I think—straight in their ugly faces. 
T’ll put the fear of God in them. I’ve got six million com- 
rades behind me, I tell you, and if they try any monkey 
tricks v4 

“Ach was! Silly stuff!’ 

The Mannheimer leaned forward, shaking his fist: 

“You call it silly? You wait—you Reichsgesinnten! 
You try another war onus. Then you’llsee. It’s we who’ve 
won your wars for you. But we’re not going to win any 
more. We’re not going to butcher our brother proletariat 
to fill your greedy stomachs. No! There'll be no more 
hip-hip-hurrahing—no more of your precious Deutschland 
tiber Alles!” 

His peaceably inclined neighbor produced a bottle from 
under the seat. ‘‘Have a drink, comrade?” 

The storm died down. The bottle went the round. 
There was a grunting and smacking of lips. They wiped 
their mouths on the backs of their hands and winked at 
each other with a stupid, new-found friendliness. The 
Grossbauer drank to the old regiment and the Mannheimer 
to his brothers over the whole world in mutual toleration. 

“Your turn, my Hochwohlgeborener Herr Felde!”’ 

The boy hesitated. His face was wet with nausea. But 
they were watching him. The Mannheimer bowed mock- 
ingly. With a silly laugh Helmut snatched the bottle and, 
tilting it, drank to the last evil-tasting dregs. 


Ix 


AUS! RAUS!” A door burst open. With a fright- 
ened jerk the muffled snores and stentorian breathing 
broke off, and an instant later the darkness writhed con- 
vulsively in the throes of returning consciousness. Dis- 
tracted, groping légs waved ludicrously from the upper 
berths; bodies tumbled to the floor like heavy drunken 
spiders shaken from their webs. The voice grew angrier, 
flinging itself into obscure corners like a terrier hunting 
out a skulking rat: 
“?Raus! ’Raus, ihr Lumpen!”’ 
Then someone snapped an electric switch. 


Own Way. We Don’t Want Him —the Beastly Bourgeois Spy!”’ 
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It was as though a crude searchlight had been turned 
on a rudely disturbed ant heap. 

Helmut had already lurched to his feet. He was blind 
with sleep, and yet he was sure that he had not slept. He 
was sure he had heard every sound in that endless night. 
But a fretful drowsiness had distorted the animal sighs 
and groans, the twitching of overexhausted bodies, the 
cursings of uneasy sleepers into a nightmare which per- 
sisted. Even now the reality was unreal. He hardly knew 
where he was. But he did know that there was something 
imperative behind that voice, driving him to hurry—to 
hurry desperately. 

He fumbled into his clothes. His fingers were stiff and 
swollen and unmanageable. His body ached. With the 
hours the straw sack had seemed to wear to nothing under 
him, leaving him on the bare board. The chilly stuffiness 
of the narrow, ill-ventilated room had crept into his very 
bones. 

“Now then—hustle, can’t you?” 

The Gefreiter bellowed his way up and down the dormi- 
tory.. Helmut’s neighbor, struggling with an unfamiliar 
uniform, lurched against him and they cursed each other 
childishly. A tense excitement possessed them all. Half- 
naked men, their backs glistening wet under the light, ran 
hither and thither, the Gefretter hunting viciously at their 
heels. But there was purpose in the apparent confusion— 
a tight-jawed, ruthless order that reckoned every breath 
and gave no quarter. They waited one behind the other at 
the washbowls. So many seconds for each man, neither 
less nor more. The Oberbahnwiirter’s son from Rastatt 
stood in front of Helmut. Perhaps the irritable, watching 
eyes troubled him—perhaps the washing itself. He was 
slow and clumsy and the line behind him muttered and 
fidgeted. They jostled each other. A hard-knuckled fist 
poked into Helmut’s ribs. A suppressed frenzy of impa- 
tience ran like a fire over dry grass. Suddenly Helmut 
kicked out savagely. The heavy military boot jarred 
against the boy’s shin and he staggered back, whimpering, 
half blind with pain and soap. 

They took no notice of him. They jostled Helmut into 
his place. 

“Get on with it—you!”’ 

““My bayonet! Someone has taken my bayonet!” 

They found time to snigger. It was the company’s 
Einjdhriger. He stood aloof, his long aristocratic face 
drawn into lines of petulant indignation. 

The Gefreiter, watch in hand, shouted at him: 

“Damn your bayonet! Who the devil wants to steal 
your bayonet?” 

“‘T shall complain to the Herr Feldwebel.” 

“Complain then! Get the whole company into trouble. 
Try it on—that’s all, my fine gentleman!” 

The victim, on the 
verge of a furious 
outburst, composed 
himself, shrugging 
contemptuously. 

“*Here’s five 
marks on the table, 
for the man who re- 
turns my bayonet.” 

They appeared to 
take no notice of 
him. He continued 
to dress with an af- 
fected deliberation. 

Helmut flung him- 
self into his tunic. 
He knew the routine 
now. At a certain 
moment a certain 
button, or one was 
lost. At a certain 
moment one had to 
be ready at one’s 
bedside. Then the 
clothes would be 
tossed out, shaken, 
replaced, tucked in 
with a meticulous 
accuracy—almost 
as though to the 
beat of grim music. 
But they were too 
new to their task. 
The Gefreiter, like 
some exasperated 
sheep dog, yappedat 
their heels, tearing 
down their failures 
with a snarling fury: 

“Youdirtyswine! 
One can see what 
pigsties you came 
from. Wait though 
—I’ll show you!” 

(Continued on 

Page 101) 
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If Your Copy is Late 


ECAUSE of the unprecedented transportation 
conditions, all periodicals will frequently be 
delivered late. If your copy of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST does not reach you on Thursday 
please do not write complaining of the delay, as it 
is beyond our power to prevent it. If your dealer 
or boy agent does not place THE SATURDAY 
EVENING PoOstT on sale Thursdays it is because his 
supply has been delayed in transit. He will have 
it later. 

Sometimes subscription copies will be delivered 
first; sometimes copies sent to dealers. Until 
transportation conditions are improved these de- 
lays and irregularities are unavoidable. 


How Long? 


EACE is possible through the triumph of Prussian 

militarism. Before it can come that way France must 
be crushed, and England and the United States—presum- 
ably unconquerable.at sea—so harassed that they will 
sign a scrap of paper with Hindenburg. No one who 
knows anything of the temper of England and the United 
States would put that within a period worth calculating. 

Peace may come through effectual reaction of German 
opinion against a war of conquest. Such a reaction seemed 
quite probable last winter when Germany’s prospects of 
conquering looked poor: So far as anybody outside of 
Germany can judge, the better the military situation 
grew, the more docile to its militarist rulers the public 
became. Naturally, then, it is reasonable to look for 
popular reaction against war only when the military situa- 
tion turns dark again. And it is not reasonable to expect 
that until America has at least two million well-equipped 
men in France. That means more ships. 

Ten million tons of neutral and ally shipping were sunk 
last year. Eight million tons of new construction is the 
most we can look for this year. If luck on both sides breaks 
about even, two years from this writing we may have 
tangible facts on which to build hopes of peace. Mean- 
time, unless conditions change radically, nothing in the 
world is worth serious calculation except war. 


Gambler’s Finance 


HERE is other news than that from the Western Front, 
though it is little noticed now. It gives a different 
view of German efficiency. 

In the current fiscal year the United States will raise 
more than four billion dollars by taxation—probably about 
half the net cost of the war. The new British budget, for 
the year beginning with April, will raise four and a quarter 
billion dollars, or nearly thirty per cent of the estimated 
expenditure. 

Germany, with expenditures on about the same scale as 
England and the United States, is raising much less than 
half as much by taxation. New taxes, laid since the war 
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began, fall short of meeting interest on the war debt. 
Sinking fund and pensions, added to bond interest, would 
leave a very substantial annual deficit. Besides bond 
issues and treasury bills, Germany and Austria-Hungary 
have put several billions of paper money in circulation. 
Germany’s debt already exceeds the hundred billion marks 
which Havenstein, president of the Reichsbank, considered 
the danger line. 

From the beginning Germany has financed the war on a 
gambler’s expectation of big indemnities. 


A Budget and Other Things 


ee out of mind criticism has been directed at the way 
Washington transacted national business. It has been 
inefficient and often unintelligent. The lack of any sys- 
tem of financial control, Congress’ pork-barrel bills that 
squandered millions to help the political fortunes of its 
members, the chaotic and helter-skelter state of the 
executive departments—all that. was well known to the 
public. The public shrugged its shoulders, and even 
grinned. Incompetence and playing politics with national 
resources meant merely the waste of so many million dol- 
lars a year. We were rich; we could foot the bill. We 
never even made a serious gesture in the way of calling 
Washington to account and demanding reformation. 

What wonder that Washington accepted the situation 
complacently and as though it were a thing ordained by the 
laws of Nature? If the country swallowed its excuses that 
the form of our Government prevented us from having a 
budget system, and so on—all of which excuses meant that 
Washington found it more convenient to palaver and play 
politics than to make the sacrifices necessary for a reform— 
why should not Washington think they were valid? 

We shall pay a fearful price for muddle and blunder now. 
This spring’s news from France presses that gruesome fact 
home. We are up against a ruthless reality. We can’t 
cancel our incompetence with a few easily collected. mil- 
lions of dollars. We pay in blood and tears. 

War may be the chief business of the United States for 
years. When the German drive had our Allies’ hold upon 
the Channel ports in peril the Senate spent hours listening 
to speeches quite futile under the circumstances. Time 
for that; but no time, for example, to reform a wasteful 
method of appropriating public money. 

Time—it strikes us—for a different temper toward 
any incompetence at the Capitol! 


Too Many Parades 


TIS time to discourage this overfrequent parading. As 

a method of focusing public attention and rousing 
enthusiasm, the parade originated, of course, in illiterate 
communities whose minds were open to only the most 
elementary appeals. By frequent repetition it grows stale, 
and it has been repeated too much of late. 

The President appointed Liberty Day in aid of the third 
loan. Some million men, over the United States, tramped 
some thousands of miles. These parades looked exactly 
like every other parade for every other object. The result, 
in bond subscriptions, was decidedly disappointing. 

If itis not a big parade it attracts little attention. If it 
is a big parade it slows down industry very perceptibly 
and reduces production. It is a holiday affair, and we 
don’t want more holidays. We want more work. Half the 
time and energy that the parades consumed would have 
brought better results if directed to more efficient methods. 

In the early stages of war, when we were more or less at 
sixes and sevens and trying to find ourselves, and the 
whole job was in the making, parades may have been expe- 
dient. We ought to be on the job in grimmer fashion now- 
adays. Modern resources can find less costly and more 
effectual means of reaching the public mind and expressing 
public determination. Shutting up shop for half a day, in 
order to gape at a column tramping down Main Street has 
not the right look. 


Holland Under Crossfire 


E KNOW there are men in the world who, seeing a 

farmer with the price of a load of hogs in his pocket, 
will coolly calculate whether it is worth their while to cut 
his throat’ in order to get the money—weighing the gain in 
money against the chance of detection, and striking a 
balance with no more compunction for the farmer than if 
he were a log of wood. 

Only within recent months has the United States been 
able to understand that there is in the world a government 
like that—commanding the allegiance of sixty million 
people educated in modern schools. 

That is so amazing to Americans that even now we can 
grasp it only by looking indubitable facts steadily in the 
face. Until recently this country—including the Presi- 
dent—failed to understand Germany. We did not under- 
stand how completely predatory its government was. 
But, more important still, we did not understand how 
completely a ruthless discipline, beginning in the elemen- 
tary schools, had subjected the German people to that 
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government. We much overestimated the effectiveness ¢ 
liberal pacific opinion among them. We put ourselves ij 
their place; and, as we could not imagine ourselves f 
lowing a predatory government on a career of boundle; 
conquest, we expected them to make their cry, ‘‘No anne; 
ations and no indemnities,”’ effective. ) 
It is clear now that we expected too much. The bonc 
of German docility are stronger than we supposed; mo} 
time and hard experience are needed to loose them. Th: 
they will impose any restraint on the government in regar 
to Holland seems improbable. So that unfortunate cou 
try has been put in the réle of the farmer. 
Whether Berlin decides to cut its throat or not depend 
of course, upon calm calculation—weighing the gains fro, 
the enterprise against the losses, and striking a balance wit 
no more compunction than if the six million inhabitants ) 
Holland were so many grains of sand. | 


One of Our Mistakes 


ONCERNING various expositions of misdirected go — 
mental energy we have heard many very intellige) — 
men say: ‘‘I don’t care a rap how much mere money thi — 
waste if only they’ll crowd the work along.” 
No doubt the whole country has said about that; b; 
it is impossible that blunders in war should waste me 
money. They must waste time and life. More ships ai 
more American soldiers in France this spring might hit! 
kept the Germans out of strong positions from a | 
American soldiers will finally have to help drive thea 
heavy sacrifice. 
When the Government spends money it is spending t 
nation’s labor and materials. Say that through bad pla 
ning a given ship costs twice as much as it should. T 
money has gone finally to meet pay rolls and bills for ste, 
and so on. It means that the labor and materials whii 
should have produced two ships have produced only or. 
Except the soldier who gives his body, the greater part! 
what all of us do to help win the war is expressed in i 
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If we abstain from building a garage and buy Liber 
Bonds, and the Government wastes the money, it is wa; 
ing our effort. Every dollar the Government spends i is ) 
much national energy and national resource. If it thro: 
away a dollar there is just that much less to throw agaitt 
Germany. | 
It is very true that we can afford to spend energy prc- 
igally in order to get quick results. But blundering dk 
not get quick results. The notion that so many hundr 
millions written off for mistakes is of no real consequer 
is a capital mistake in itself. That much national enery_ 
has been wasted. | 
Rich in resources as we are, the long war we must cali- 
late upon may bring a juncture when win or lose hangs tr 
the last ounce. To waste now may be to want then. Te 
complacent ‘‘mere money” notion is a mistake. 


Slackers and Pacifists 


ERE is a little story which was repeated many tins 
in American history as white men pushed across 1e 
continent from east to west: 

The settlement received warning—perhaps from 
sole survivor of the next settlement—that Indians were 
the warpath. Its mentbers hurried into the stockade ai 
made such preparations as they could for its defense. Tly 
had all too many reasons for supposing that, if the Indiis 
got in, every man, woman and child would be slain—w 
likely with those gruesome elaborations the Indiis 
affected. In the siege every hand was needed. Wonn 
loaded the muskets; children brought water and food. 

But say there had been one able-bodied male w 
refused to take part in the proceedings. Suppose, wW 
besought thereto, he said: ‘‘I have conscientious scrups ; 
Our Master taught: ‘Love your enemies; do good wo 
them. If your enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, ge 
him drink.’ Of course I expect to eat my share of ‘é 
scanty stock of food. I expect you to protect me from ‘¢ 
Indians. But if I load your rifles, or fetch you ammunitil, 
or bring up food and water, I am assisting in killing; 2d 
it is written, ‘Thou shalt not kill.’”’ Probably when € 
Indians were driven off several weary men would hie 
found time to kick him over the fence, and to the ¢ 
of his days he would have complained that he had bin 
persecuted for his conscientious scruples. 

That was brought to our minds the other day b a 
bundle of press clippings showing that the mayor aa 
town had refused to subscribe to Liberty Bonds or 
speak for the bonds, or in any way to encourage the se 
of bonds—quoting Scripture copiously in support of is 
refusal. Here and there you still find such a chap. Mos 
according to our observation, they were openly 
German before our declaration of war made that atti e 
dangerous. 

They are grafters—expecting sustenance and prote 
from the community, but refusing to help defend it. 
for their Scripture, any novice in casuistry knows that 
great ingenuity i in distortion is necessary in order to fir | 2 
Biblical text in support of almost any proposition. — 
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HE first few days in May we spent escorting 
[ machines taking photographs. It was rather 
exciting work, for several times we went very 
‘ng distances into Hunland and stayed over there 
rhours. It is also very nerve-racking work, as 
‘uy listen constantly for the least break in the 
jooth running of your motor, knowing that if 
fails you are too far from home ever to get there 
rgliding. At such times my thoughts always 
‘verted to the ignominy one would feel in help- 
3sly landing among the Germans and saying 
Kamerad!”’ Far better to die in a fight or even 
eldup the ghost to a despised Archie than tamely 
‘pmit to being taken prisoner. Then, too, all 
e time you are loafing about taking snapshots 
‘om the air the antiaircraft fire gets very fierce. 
On one occasion we went over to photograph 
/,aérodrome in the vicinity of Douai, a city you 

n see from the top of Vimy Ridge on any clear 
yy. We had with us in all about twenty ma- 
‘ines, and were a very formidable party indeed. 
/s luck would have it we spied two Germans. 
‘ith two or three other of our fighting pilots I 
‘ieckly dodged to one side to try to engage the Huns 
‘fore they could see the whole crowd of us and be 
ghtened away. But no luck! They made off the 
/inute we turned our noses in their direction. 

‘We proceeded over Douai, and in turning round once 
twice the machine actually taking the photographs 
‘as lost. I mean by lost that it got mixed up with the 
‘st of us and it was practically impossible in that num- 
7 of machines to pick it out again. The result was 
2 went round and round in circles for half an hour 
ying to find out where it had gone. It was like an old- 
 shioned game of ‘‘Button, button, who’s got the but- 
/n?” and was so amusing I had to laugh. Round and 
‘und we went. The strain began to get on the nerves, 
_ course, as every minute seemed to be an hour, and we 
{felt we should be getting away from there as soon as 
jssible. But when you are in great danger the smallest 
jings make a keen appeal to your sense of humor, and 
 eidea of the whole twenty of us playing such a foolish 
‘mein such a dangerous spot could not help having its 
" mny side. Several of the others told me they had felt 
_/esame way about it, and had had many good laughs. 


— 
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1 The Winning of the D.S. O. 

q EEDLESS to say, the antiaircraft guns under us 
N were having the time of their lives. They never 
\dhad such a huge bunch of good targets to shoot at, 
| they blazed into the 

_ idst of us with all the - 
. ihate” they had. But we 
* id the luck, and hardly a 
‘achine was touched. We 
 oreflying at thirteen thou- 

' nd feet, and that seemed 


"7 ider us and over us, but 
' ne at thirteen thousand 
* 3t. We were annoyed but 
* ‘it worried. 
A Finally somebody got fed 
|) with all this running 
und in aérial circles, and 
arted toward home. We 
‘id all been waiting for 
‘mething like that to hap- 
m, and every one of us 
‘veaked off in the leader’s 
“ake, We got back safely 
' ough, but to add to the 
# ‘sco of the expedition it 
Uy rned out that the man who 
# as taking the photo- 
) aphs made some awful 
_ Tor and snapped the 
| cong places altogether. 
| ora period of fully half an 
! pur he had to listen pa- 
_?pntly and quietly while the 
i \st of us tried to think up 


ords, for while we were 
Nehing and discussing 
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< lorning 8 work the J PHOTOS, FROM BRITISH PICTORIAL SERVICE 
ue apher pilot, all alone The Upper Picture Shows a British Aeroplane Flying Round an Enemy Observation Balloon Before Attacking; 
without further orders, the Middle One, the Balloon Falling to Earth in Flames; and the Lower One, All That Remains of the Balloon 
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had quietly gone over the lines, taken the proper 
pictures and returned safely with them. It was 
a brave thing to do and we admired him for it. 
The next day was a very successful one for me. 
Thad several fights, and for one was later awarded 
the Distinguished Service Order—my second dec- 
oration. We had been taking photographs again, 
with another large escort, as on the day before, 
and were returning homeward when an enemy 
single-seater approached slightly below us. I 
went down and attacked him and we fought for 
quite a while, exchanging shots now and then, with 
no result other than the escape of the enemy. 
The other machines had continued on their way 
and were nowhere to be seen when I climbed 
away from my unsuccessful duel. Being left 
alone and of no further use to the photographers 
I felt I might as well look round a bit. My search 
for enemy machines soon was rewarded. I came 
upon five of them doing artillery observation 
work. They were all two-seaters, and conse- 
quently my legitimate prey. The Huns were 
nicely arranged in two parties, one of two and 
the other of three. I decided that as the party of three 
was nearer I would tackle it first. Remembering my 
former experience in diving into three enemy artillery 
machines I was wary of a trap, but went after the bunch 
with a firm determination I would not make a hash of it. 


One Against Three 


aie trio made away asl approached. Furious at the 
thought that they should escape scot-free I forgot 
my caution and went after them pell-mell. I didn’t care 
at the time whether there were any hostile fighting ma- 
chines above me or not. I wanted to teach the cowardly 
two-seaters a justly deserved lesson. Catching up to 
within two hundred yards of the rear one I saw that all 
three were firing at me from their back guns. I was so 
much faster than the Huns I could zigzag on my course— 
wondering as I did soif I resembled an ocean greyhound 
dodging a submarine. 

Finally I closed to within twenty yards of the fleeing 
Germans and let go at them. The rear machine was my 
easiest target. Soon I saw my bullets going into the 
observer’s body, and I feel sure some of them must have 
passed on from him to the pilot, who was seated directly 
in front. The observer’s face was white as a sheet, 
and-out of pure terror, I think, he had ceased to fire at 
me. - The pilot now was gazing back over his shoulder 
and was too frightened to maneuver his machine. He 
had turned into a sort of 
human rabbit and was con- 
cerned only with running 
for his life. Fifteen rounds 
from my gun sufficed for 
that machine. Down it 
tumbled, a stricken and 
dying thing. 

As the two other ma- 
chines were some distance 
off I did a circle to see the 
falling Hun crash. When I 
did this the two others sud- 
denly returned underneath 
me and opened fire from a 
spot where I could not see 
them—one coming within 
a hundred yards. Almost 
at the same moment that 
they attacked, four enemy 
scouts came diving out of 
the clouds, two of them 
firing as they dived at me. 
I turned on the nearer of 
the two-seaters and firing 
forty rounds at him from 
the side managed to shoot 
him down. 

I then went straight at 
the four scouts, opening 
fire on one that was coming 
straight head-on. He 
swerved slightly at the 
last, and flashed by me. I 
ducked away into a cloud 
to consider the situation 
for a moment, but in the 
mist in my excitement I 
lost control of my machine 
and fell in a spinning nose 
dive for quite a distance. 
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When I flattened out at last the enemy 
scouts had flown away, but there beneath me, 
still slowly spinning to his fate, was my second 
two-seater. Three of the missing scouts now 
appeared some distance above me. I decided 
it was not a very healthful spot, and made 
away for home perfectly content with having 
added two more Hun scalps to my score. 

It was great flying weather, and next day I 
had four fights in forty-five minutes. I could 
have had more, but had to return for want of 
fuel and ammunition. First of all I spotted 
two of my favorite two-seaters doing their daily 
observations, some three miles on the German 
side of the lines. I was very careful now 
about the way I approached these people, and 
went at it in a somewhat scientific manner. 
Climbing to just under the top of a cloud, 
where I was more or less invisible, I watched 
them carefully for five whole minutes as they 
went back and forth on their beat, and I care- 
fully figured out just where I could catch them 
when they were nearest our lines. I also kept 
avery close eye on some enemy fighting pa- 
trols lurking in the distance. 

Picking a moment when they were wellaway 
I flew over some more sheltering clouds, then 
came down and dashed at the two Huns. I managed to 
get twenty rounds into the nearer one, and pretty good 
shots they were, too, but nothing seemed to happen. At 
least nothing happened to the Hun, but something went 
wrong with my engine, and fearing it would fail me alto- 
gether I broke off the fight and made for home. 

Just after I made our lines the engine began running per- 
fectly, so I went back for my two-seaters. Only one of 
them remained. This convinced me that the other machine 
had been hit badly enough to make him descend. The one 
left behind was very wary, and I saw I could not get within 
two miles of him. So I gave him up as a bad job and flew 
up and down the lines until I discovered another pair of 
two-seaters. These also proved to be shy and I chased 
them well back into their own country. It is discouraging 
work and very aggravating to chase machines that will not 
fight. For my part I find that I get in a tremendous temper 
and am very apt to run unnecessary risks when I meet an- 
otherenemy. Itisa case of anything to relieve one’s feelings. 


When Fighting Seems Like Sport 


N THE afternoon I had three more fights, the first one 

being unsuccessful from my point of view, but certainly 
a very exciting affair. I was out with my own patrol, six 
machines strong, and we had not been on the lines very 
long before we met up with a lone Hun two-seater. From a 
distance he looked like one of the shy fellows I had been 
chasing most of the morning, and I led the patrol straight 
at him, quite confident in 
my own mind that he 
was going to be an easy 
victim. I was convinced 
of this when at first he 
appeared inclined to run 
away. 

I opened fire at him 
at two hundred yards, 
whereupon a marvelous 
thing happened. The 
German pilot turned in 
a flash and came head-on 
into the six of us, opening 
fire with twoguns. Much 
to our amazement he 
flew right through the 
center of our formation. 
The unexpected audacity 
of the Hun caught us 
entirely off our guard. It 
was a bad bit of work for 
us to let him go right 
through us, and we were 
all deeply disgusted. We 
turned on the fellow with 
all the fury there was in 
us, but he was quite ready 
forus. We seemed to be 
fighting very badly, and 
the honors were not com- 
ing our way. The fight 
lasted about three min- 
utes, and during that 
time I, for one, was 
caught badly by the 
German. While I was 
trying to correct a stop- 
page in my gun he turned 
on me and got in a very 
fierce burst of fire, some 
of the bullets passing 
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With a British Squadron of Airmen Who Bomb the Enemy by Day 


close to my body. He also got one of the others a few 
seconds later trying to do the same thing, and then to cap 
the climax he turned away, broke off the combat, and 
escaped as free as a bird, with probably only a few bullet 
holes in his machine. He must have been a very fine pilot 
and a very brave man, for he put up a wonderful fight, and 
I have not the slightest hesitation in saying he probably 
enjoyed it much more than we did. 

One of the next days we had rather a dramatic touch. 
After the morning’s work we were sitting at luncheon and 
the second course had just been served when a telephone 
message came through that two enemy machines were at 
work on the lines. They were directing artillery fire of 
several hostile batteries on some of our important points. 
The request came through from the front line to send some- 
body out at once and drive the undesirables away. 

Talk about Wellington at the Battle of Waterloo! This 
had that beaten in every way. We felt like a lot of firemen, 
and in a very few minutes after we got the message another 
pilot and I were out over the trenches. Five minutes later 
we were engaged in deadly combat with the two enemy 
machines. 

They had seen us as we approached. We were hungry 
and were anxious to get back to our muttons. So there was 
no shilly-shallying about the fight—it was a case of going 
in and finishing it in the shortest possible order. So the 
two of us waded in side by side, opening fire on the rear 
enemy. With our first burst of fire it dived on its nose, did 
a couple of turns as it fell, and finally crashed into a field 
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’ ‘beside the river. We then turned our tent 
to Hun Number Two, but he was a mile awa; 
by this time and winging it for home as fas) — 
as ever he could. We were willing to wast) 
ten minutes more away from the festive boari 
to have a go at him, but he showed no sign o © 
returning, and we streaked home to our inter 
rupted meal. It had all been very short ani 
sweet, and most successful. 

I had now come to the conclusion that to b| 
successful in fighting in the air two things wer] — 
required above all others. One was accurac — 
in shooting, and the second was to use one’ 
head and take no unnecessary risks. Conse — 
quently my plans from about this time for 
ward were to take a minimum of risks, an 
whenever things looked at all doubtful or ba! 
to make my escape immediately and wai 
patiently for another opportunity. The pez 
tience part in carrying out this campaign wa 
the hardest, but I managed to control mysel 
and found it much more effective than cor 
stantly blundering into danger like a bull in 
china shop. 

When I left for my leave to England I #) 
not very keen on going. The excitement ¢ 
the chase had a tight hold on my heartstring 

and I felt that the only thing I wanted was to stay right 2 
it and fight and fight and fight in the air. I don’t thin 
I was ever happier in my life. It seemed that I had foun) 
the one thing I loved above all others. To me it we 
not a business or a profession but just a wonderful gam 
To bring down a machine did not seem to me to be killin 
aman; it was more as if I was just destroying a mechar 
ical target, with no human being in it. Once or twice tk 
idea that a live man had been piloting the machine woul 
occur and recur to me, and it would worry me a bit. M 
sleep would be spoiled perhaps for a night. I did n 
relish the idea even of killing Germans; yet when in a con 
bat in the air it seemed more like any other kind of spor! 
and to shoot down a machine was very much the same ¢ 
if one were shooting down clay pigeons. One had the gre: 
satisfaction of feeling that he had hit the target and brougl 
it down; that one was victorious again. 


A Holiday in Blighty 


| 
HEN I reached England, however, I found I was: 
a very nervous condition. I could not be still. After 
week there, in which I enjoyed myself tremendously, 
found I was getting quieter, and realized that my lea) 
was probably doing me a world of good. My last week: 
leave I enjoyed without stint, every minute seeming bett 
than the one before. To make it still more ideal I did n 
have the usual dread of going back to France—I was loo) 
ing forward toit. I realized that this short rest had quiet 
my nerves and had le 
mein a much better sta. 
of health, so that wht 
the two weeks were 1 
and the day came form 
return I gladly got ont] 
train leaving Charit 
Cross, and all day look 
forward to my return 
the squadron. 

By great luck I ma 
aged to catch an autom 
bile going in my directi 
from Boulogne, and 4 
rived at the aérodron 
the night of the same di 
Thad left London. Ife 
like a small boy retur 
ing home for his ho. 
days. i 


I was plied wi 
questions as to what go 
old England looked lik 
what I had done al 
what was happening » 
Blighty; andin my tu: 
I was full of questions 
to what had happened 
the squadron while Iw 
away. Many thingsh 
several people had | 
killed, and quite a 
ber of Hun machines h 
been shot down by ¢ 
pilots. A great many ‘ 
citing and a great 
amusing fights in the: 
were related. i 
It was typical of t 
attitude of these 
rades of mine that wh | 
a man had been int 
(Continued on Page! 
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“My credit is rising high 
And Campbell's Soups are why— 
They save my wealth in money and health A 
o no one is richer than [!” ae : 
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Serve by saving—wisely 


You cannot serve your country well by sacrifice 
: without wisdom. Self-denial, to be effective, must 
~~ be coupled with judgment and practical sense. 
Money saving must go hand in hand with health saving. 

“Nobody ought to eat less than is necessary for good health and full 
strength,” says our National Food Administration, “for America needs the full I 
productive power of all its people!” Right here, if you will stop to think of 


it, you will realize the especial usefulness and value of 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


It not only is economical but its extremely nourish- 
ing quality increases this ““productive power’’ which 
the nation needs. 

It supplies those important vegetable food ele- 
ments which are positively necessary to health and 
vigorous condition. 

With the stimulating meat juices of selected beef 
we combine choice potatoes, rutabagas and carrots— 
diced, also Dutch cabbage, Country Gentleman 


The sensible way is to order this wholesome soup from your grocer 
by the dozen or more, and enjoy it regularly and often. 


12c a can 


21 kinds 


Asparagus Clam Chowder 
Beef Consommé 
Bouillon Julienne 
»Celery Mock Turtle 
Chicken Mulligatawny 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton 


Clam Bouillon Ox Tail 


corn, baby lima beans and small peas. We add rice, 
barley, macaroni alphabets, fresh okra, celery and 
parsley, fine tomatoes, and a trifle of leek, onion 
and sweet red peppers.—A most palatable and satis- 
fying dish. 

We Americans as a nation depend too exclusively 
upon meat and other heavy high-caloried foods. 
This invigorating soup furnishes just the dietary bal- 
ance which many of our people actually require. 


Pea 

Printanier 

Tomato 
Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable ; 
Vegetable-Beef 
Vermicelli-Tomato 
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“I Don’t Want to be a Farmer's Wife, Philip; So Much I Admit. I Don’t Believe I Could Make Him Happy —Do You?” 


7 Nalbro Bartley 


XII 
MONTH later Dale Aldis admitted that John- 
A Giant’s letters were not only tyrannical but in 
poor taste. He had tired of waiting for the real 
love letter she promised in her hastily written notes. 
He said he was lonesome and discouraged and wanted 
to know the day she was coming back. The Laird of McNab 
had died and he would not get another horse until he knew 
Dale’s plans. He was glad she was having a good time, 
only he was lost without her. He had repented of not 
speaking to Glenny and had humbly gone to call, only 
to be snubbed. He had made the scrapbook and the raf- 
fia baskets, and her writing desk was finished all except 
the motto—what did she want carved across the front 
panel? 

Dale had excused her hurried notes with ‘‘When I see 
you we'll make up by talking,” or “I’m so tired, John- 
Giant, my head aches and we have a busy evening, there 
are so many people to see and so many things to do; and 
of course I’ll never have such a wonderful time again.’ 
This hurt, but Dale unthinkingly had written it. 

John had demanded to know when Leswing was going 
home—if he never worked or thought of care; to which 
Dale had replied in a spirited tone, saying that Mr. Les- 
wing was extremely busy in his own fashion and if John 
could see the way people rushed after him and the furore 
he created he would be ashamed to have asked such a 
question. 

John had not written when Dale went on the motor trip 
with the Hamilton-Coxes. But Dale was so busy and 
happy in a new and dangerous fashion, and so sure, after 
all, that she would marry this John-Giant and have all 
these wonderful experiences to tell him, that she had not 
worried. 

Returning to New York, with Leswing hinting of his 
departure, she had found this curt paragraph: 


Dale: Is there any use in our going on? You know 
what I mean. I feel so utterly out of it all, and you said 
you would come back long ago and we would be married. 
What is wrong, dear? Are you confused again? They’ve 
got you down there in the big town and just shown you 
one dazzle after another. Thatisn’t square. Come home, 
dearest—I want you. JOHN. 


It struck Dale as presumptuous. Leswing always treated 
her as if she were a grand duchess; all the older men did. 
A young girl grows fond of this sort of deference, since it is 
really the deference which age pays youth. Why should 
she come home before Leswing sailed—they were planning 
a wonderful party for him, following him out in a yacht to 
throw bushels of flowers. Dale felt it was the least she 
could do—to say bon voyage! 

When Leswing dropped in for afternoon tea, Mrs. Wicks 
tactfully dropping out, Dale told him this. 

“Of course I must be fair to John,” she added; “but I 
want to see you set sail—that is, if you wish me.” 


B 


ILLUSTRATED 


io 


BY HENRY 

“T shouldn’t sail unless you did.’”’ He laid a corsage of 
English violets in her lap. ‘Well, suppose I leave next 
week—what then?” , 

“It has been a wonderful playtime, for which I shall 
always thank you—always!”’ Dale’s lips quivered. . 

“T don’t want to set sail,’ Leswing added; “that is— 
alone. I believe you’ve taught me to be very fond of you.” 
He touched his scarred cheek, the Cobra shining brightly. 

“T’m fond of you, Philip,”’ she said slowly. “Everyone 
is fond of you. Sometimes I wonder if it is because of your 
wonderful treasures.” : 

“But in all the chattering of them’’—Leswing reached 
in an inner pocket—“‘I did not let them suspect my great- 
est.”” He laid a flat black case on the cloth between them. 
“T don’t mind their talking about Mrs. Venus or the Blue 
Moon or a few garish things like that—but this, ‘Dale, only 
such as you could comprehend.’ He opened the case as 
he spoke. 

On a black velvet background rested the most curious 
jewel she had ever seen—an unset opal two inches in 
length and half as wide, in whose blue-gold cream-gray 
lavender depths rested the outline of a sleeping woman 
clad in blush-rose draperies. She was lying on her side, 
each tiny feature as perfect as if some sculptor had con- 
ceived a way of so fashioning her beneath the stone. 

“That is my cloud sprite,” said Leswing, enjoying Dale’s 
silent wonder, “‘from the private collection of a roguish old 
rajah who became hard up after a fling in Paris. There she 
is—drifting to sleep among the clouds. Dale, that stone is 
worth half a million.” 

Dale laid it in the palm of her hand. She was still silent. 
Half a million! Piles of dimes for a grave marker! 

“Tf Tever came a cropper and went bankrupt,” he added, 
“T should toss the cloud sprite into the sea before I would 
let it go to the vulgarly rich. But if I loved someone very 
dearly I should give it to her as a mascot. Jewels are mas- 
cots, Dale. 

“Here is my Cobra, wisest of the wise,’’ he lifted his 
finger as he spoke; ‘‘my cloud sprite is my religion. Then 
I’ve a black diamond, the Imp, which goes with me on all 
my reckless expeditions; and an emerald—the Divine 
Grassplot, I’ve named it; and a sapphire, Angel’s Smile. 
But they are at Paradisio. I brought the cloud sprite 
because I could not bear to leave her.” 

“Will she ever waken?”’ Dale’s fancy played along as 
Leswing’s had done. 

““Sometime—if I could kiss her eyes. I often dream of 


. her wakening. I tell myself she is an imprisoned princess 


banished there by the old rajah. Other times she is an 
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exiled angel. Again she becomes the dead wife « 
an unworthy man, who chose a jewel for her cask 
in order that when he repented he could not kno 
where to mourn her—a thousand dreams. Well, wh 
would you say if I gave her to you, Dale?” 
Dale put up her hands in protest. ‘Please take her { 
Paradisio—I’m afraid she would surely dream bad drean 
in a log cabin.” | 

Like a physical caress Leswing replaced her in the cas 
and then in his pocket. 

“And now,” said Dale, forcing herself to speak, “¥ 
must decide. ( 

“Decide what?” He came to sit near her on the cor: 
téte-a-téte. 

“About John-Giant. . . . I don’t want to be a farn 
er’s wife, Philip; so much I admit. I don’t believe 
could make him happy—do you?” 

“No, Dale.” He stroked her cheek cleverly. 

“If we were married now and I could help him a litt! 
longer he could manage to find a position.” 5 | 

“What do you call a position?” 

“Two thousand a year would be excellent.” 

Leswing’s face was a study. 

“T know it isn’t as much as the keep of your horse,” sh 
said a. little bitterly, “‘and you paid a hundred thousan 
for your yacht—and all the rest. You’ve taught met 
know such things—and to like them. I must begin t 
forget.” 

“You never will,’ Leswing murmured. 

“No?” Her head tilted defiantly. ‘Well, where wer 
we? Oh, yes! John’s position—two thousand a year. — 
shall ask him to use my money until he has fitted himse. 
for that.” 

“Why marry until he has?” 

“We must marry—we can’t wait years. Besides, Joh 
needs the money and he wouldn’t take it unless we wer 
married—he’ll rebel against taking it as it is. Only— 
wouldn’t be happy. 

Dale had learned to take herself seriously. Hitherto shi 
had been merely an untutored, charming child with a 
impulsive, tempestuous little heart. She had watche' 
Leswing’s set take themselves seriously, admire their ba 
qualities and overemphasize their good ones, pamper thei 
tendencies and adore their own peculiarities—it was al 
apart of the game. Dale was beginning to do likewise. 

“Suppose he refuses?” ‘ 

“But he must ” She turned to look at Leswing 
Something in his face, which he had repressed for along time 
frightened her—a starved-beast look, pathetic, menacing 
fatal! 

“Philip, are you angry?” She stirred uneasily. 

“T love you.” His soft hands closed on her wrists liky 
cold chains. “You will marry me and come to Paradisio.’ 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Save For—And With— 
The Republic 


The necessity of tire saving is becoming more 
acute every day. 

The American people are breaking away from 
the old, haphazard habit of choosing any tire 
at all. 

If it is true that Republic Tires do last longer, 
it is almost a patriotic duty for car owners 
to satisfy themselves of that fact. 

The first Republic user you meet will tell 
you that it is true that they do last longer. 
But there is noneed of taking anybody’s say-so. 
Republic Tires will prove themselves to any 
car owner who puts them to the test. 

Watch the tires the first month and see how 
slowly and evenly they wear down. 

Note the steel-like resistance to wear. 

See how immune they are to road cutting 
and chipping. 

Observe how tough is the tread, and yet how 
resilient the tire itself. 

The old question of whether they do or do 
not last longer is easily susceptible of proof. 
If you really care to economize you can. 
The way to prove it is to resolve that your 
next set of tires will be Republic Tires, with 
the sure and scientific Staggard Tread. 


Republic Inner Tubes, both Black-Line Red and 
Gray, have a reputation for freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber Corporation 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Originator of the First Effective Rubber 
Non-Skid Tire—Republic Staggard Tread 


Republic 
STAGGARD 


PAT. SEP. /5-22-/908 


Tread 


Maximum Grip with 
Minimum Friction 
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Dale laughed confusedly. ‘‘I’m years younger—how 
foolish ——” 
“T grant you that,” he said swiftly; “‘but in heart I’m 


a boy, younger than even this John-Giant. You must 
come back with me, Dale; you are the only thing in the 
world that I want.” 

She was silent, rather stunned with the confession. 

Leswing waited briefly and then continued. ‘‘And since 
you ask about the money, insist upon bringing it to a 
direct issue, I shall tell you the truth: There is no money, 
Dale, except what I have given your mother and your- 
self—not a ha’penny! You don’t suppose, my child, that 
Aldis fancied he was to die overnight—or that, having 
done so, his wife would help the woman who had taken 
her husband from her, outraged her own title of wife? 
My dear, men and women are queer creatures and the 
most loving of them often 
fail to protect their loved. 
That was exactly your 
father’s mistake. 

“At the time I was a 
chivalrous youth, roman- 
tically inclined, and so I 
came to the rescue. I 
brought your mother to 
America, at her wish, and 
built her house; and 
never let her know it was 
my pocket money, not 
her dead hero’s. The 
London world never 
knew. It was nothing to 
be praised for. I wanted 
to do it. I deserve no 
credit. Then—after a lit- 
tle—I went to Africa and 
luck came fairly to haunt 
me. What was a few 
thousand a year com- 
pared to a woman’s ab- 
ject want, a woman with 
an unnamed child, a girl- 
child as well? What 
could she have done? She 
was mentally paralyzed 
from the moment word 
reached her of his death. 
She had loved so fiercely 
that sanity in certain 
phases left her when that 
love was thwarted. I, 
who had watched, under- 
stood. Perhaps it wasa 
queer thing to do—you 
asked me once what I did 
in the way of charity— 
voila!”’ He shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“All these years, never 
seeing me, or caring—or 
anything—you havesup- 
ported me.’ Dale put 
her hands to her eyes as 
if to shut out present 
reality and,slip back to 
the dormitory days, the 
strange home-coming, 
the mystery of that fad- 
ing mother. ‘She would 
have had to work like a 
charwoman; I should 
have been in an institu- 
tion—oh, no, Philip; tell 
me it isn’t true—that he 
did provide ik 

Leswing shook his 
head. ‘‘Not a ha’penny. 
Why attach importance to what I did? Idon’t. Merely 
that since you ask, even demand—and since this John per- 
son would demand as well, I must tell you. There is no 
money.” 

“You came again to bury her in Florence—you came 
he-e to see me i 

“Not another second’s thought about it! Merely a 
compliment paid to a splendid, daring love story—Aldis 
would have done the same for some other man. Dale, 
darling, you can’t marry this John-Giant; you’re a tender 
baby thing and you don’t realize. Don’t go getting red 
eyes from crying, or turn away from me. You want to 
thank me? Marry me. You shan’t shut yourself away 
from the world on a farm. You can’t—you’d elope with a 
circus man from sheer ennui. No child of Mirza and 
Aldis ever could. I’ve known it all along. I thought I was 
taking the slow, kind way of showing you the difference— 
you were made for this sort of life—not log cabins!” 

Dale walked to the sham fireplace, looking down at the 
smartly imitated logs. 


*“Marry me and we will go to Paradisio.” Leswing 
came beside her, the Cobra sparkling enthusiastically. 
“Please, Dale, look up and say you will. Don’t you sup- 
pose I know how to make you very happy? Don’t you 
suppose it is much kinder to John? He will thank you 
later on—some broad-hipped farmer’s daughter will be a 
recompense. My dear, what would you do without a 
dollar in the world—and a few silk frocks which were 
never intended for berry picking? What would you do? 
Remember Mrs. Abner; that is no far ery! Don’t look at 
me with such startled eyes, Dale—like a deer facing a 
gun barrel. Have I been such a cad? Have I rushed you? 
Did I say ‘You shall never marry this dolt!’ Did I blurt 
out my secret about the money like a stage villain? I 
grant you that it was a wise experience—this pretending to 
be inlove. Go on dreaming that you are, if youlike. But 
marry me—that is all I ask, Dale—and come to Paradisio. 


“‘You Can Have Her—I Don’t Want Her. Only Don’t Try Sneak Tricks and Then Tell Date I Took a Bribe” 


There I can fight phantom John-Giants. Well—will you 
accept the cloud sprite?” He was bending down, his 
scarred cheek touching hers. 

“T must tell John first,’ she whispered. “I want to 
think—think—think!”’ She beat her hands together with 
frantic helplessness. 

“That never gets you anywhere,” laughed Leswing. 
“Kiss me, Dale! You don’t suppose I’ll give you up?” 

“T must tell John,’ she repeated. 

“Tell John-Giant—but you will marry me. Paradisio— 
the sea booming, the lions on the rocks, the yacht, moon- 
light, rose gardens, lacy frocks and - 

“Philip, I must get it all clear first. There was never 
any money—never. You did everything for us—every- 
thing. Then John came. John won’t take the money, he 
says—and I can’t be a farm woman. But there isn’t any 
money.” 

She looked at him, the eyes still the startled ones of a 
deer at bay, and a hard little line crept across her forehead. 
Dale was all woman. 
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“We will have a quiet wedding, for I loathe a crush, <q 
sail off in the night, so to speak.’’: Leswing was stroky 
her head. : 

“TJohn-Giant — he 7 
thoughts. , 

“Shall we tell him—or be married first? That woulde 
best—and then go together; tell him there is no moly 
and you could not drudge away youth in a log cabin; «y 
if he really loves you he will be glad. A person who reay 
loves another wants only what is best for them, I q 
give you the best, Dale ——” | 

“When did you begin to love me?”’ she asked. 

““At World’s End, of course, dear stupid! Men of Vy 
age and position do not ask young girls in no way ce. 
nected with them to come to New York and proceed ) 
such an elaborately formal scale. It would be absurd. ‘Is 
people you have met know I intend to marry you. Ths 
needed no clumsy :. 
nouncements. Don’t y; 
understand, Dale? | 
wanted to show you 1 
side as well as Jok 
Giant’s. I must mar 
you and take you to P.. 
adisio!”’ 

““We shall never con 
back?” 

“Never! America ; 
entirely too efficient o: 
moment and too extra. 
gant the next to fosi: 
the romance which I « 
determined shall be ou, 
At Paradisio the ve- 
elixir of love is to be h| 
for the wishing. There: 
nothing that is not bea. 
tifully worth while. 1, 
cloud sprite belon; 
there—but you sh; 
judge for yourself. If 
you will be so much mc 
mine at Paradisio—t 
very presence of the n 
tives will emphasize t 
contrast, the dependen 
for companionship. 
want to shut you aw: 
from everyone, Dale, f 
a long, long time.” Le 
wing’s eyes were as 2 
dent as a schoolboy’s. 

A strange langu: 
seemed to spring fro 
Dale’s heart, not h 
body. Subtle flattery h: 
spun its web, and wh 
she struggled to esca| 
the effort resulted 
naught but defeat. 

“How can you loven 
somuch? I, who have: 
loved John-Giant!” 

‘Love is not meant ' 
be understood, Dale! 
He took her gently © 
his arms. She felt chill 
and dreary, asif shemu 
break back to the fire { 
dream simple dreams | 
O. and E. suppers an 
darning for John. 

- “T have waited man 
years for such a love 
this. For what else 
such a place as Par: 
disio? For what else | 
the rest of my life?” 

“You are many years older’’—she stared with the fran 
eyes of unflattering youth—‘“‘nearly thirty!” 

“T shall not live to be old with you,” he begged. “Jus 
a few brief years and then you will be alone—with ever 
thing I shall have ever owned. You will have no need ¢ 
anyone to protect you’’—Leswing played his last card- 
“as I protected Mirza.” | 

“You did everything,” she repeated, turning back t 
him; ‘‘all these years with no thought of return, no ide 
whether I ——” 

“Whether you were snub-nosed and crossed of eye 0 
whether you were Dale, the most willowy fay creatur 
imaginable. I merely paid my tribute to romance. Te. 
me, do I deserve nothing in return?”’ 

A moment later she answered: ‘Let me tell John.” 

Leswing gave a joyous cry. The Cobra flashed its ecstasy 

“T will give World’s End for a hospital; the town need 
one,’’ she continued evenly. ‘ You need not come with m 
while I tell John. Glenny and I will meet you here.” 

(Continued on Page 28) | 


She struggled to free r 
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Styleplus are the 
New Method Clothes 


EW method, because we are 
the only clothing manutac- 
turers operating on a known-price 
basis. We concentrate great vol- 
ume on each Styleplus grade and 
we nationally identify the prices 
each season. 
This is the Styleplus method. By it 
we reduce our costs. This explains 
the exceptional quality at the price. 
You buy Styleplus with both eyes 
open. You know that the price for each 
grade is the same the nation over. 
Models designed by talented artists. 
Quality dependable throughout. Work- 
manship skilled and thorough. Models 
for men of every age and physique. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Today’s the day to visit the Styleplus 


ee os | Store! 
& Co. Inc. ¢ ae ff Look for the Styleplus label in the coat 
| ot! $2/—Green Label.  $25—Red Label 


Styleplus Clothes are sold by leading merchants throughout the United States—one store in 
nearly every city and town. Write for copy of “The Styleplus Book” 
and name of the local Styleplus merchant. 
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(Continued from Page 26) 

“T think I had better,”’ he said anxiously. 

The gray eyes flickered. Being all grown up and dreary 
of heart Dale understood that Leswing still feared John- 
Giant. With all his worldly supremacy and past record 
for unsurpassed charity he feared him because he was 
young and strong and white of soul. 

“Very well,” she answered: ‘‘and now, Philip ——’ 

“Kiss me!”’ he whispered. 

As she did so John’s words repeated themselves: “‘No 
one shall ever kiss you like this—you are mine—mine— 
mine!” 

She had said her heart and her body were John’s, and he 
had answered that such a union bespoke a soul and so ker 
soul was his as well. What else had she to give Leswing? 
Her mind—a worldly mentality won by a clever siege of 
luxury! That was all. It seemed that Leswing was getting 
the worst of the bargain. 

She was thinking of John’s bruised, withering dreams, 
wondering briefly as Leswing released her if anyone had 
really loved him with the passion of youth and the purity 
of maidenhood—as she had loved John-Giant? And what 
would become of her heart and her body now that they 
could not’ belong to John-Giant? 

““You can finish trousseau hunting in France,’’ Leswing 
was saying. ‘‘ We ought to be ready to sail in ten days.” 


, 
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HE expects a tip,’’ Dale said scornfully as Mrs. Wicks 
rustled about, preparatory to Dale’s departure for 
World’s End. 

Always ready for such occasions, as any true fairy god- 
father ought to be, Leswing produced a set of elaborate 
jet combs which caused much flecking of an embroidered 
handkerchief and the request that Dale always love her. 

They motored to World’s End, reaching there at dusk 
of the third day. It was fallish and Leswing shivered 
from loathed cold. 

“France is often beastly this time of year,” he said. “I 
say we go direct to Paradisio, Dale, and run over to Paris 
in the summer.” 

Dale merely smiled. She was turning an eager face 
toward the old green house, noting that the gate was 
relocked and once more the convent order of bell- 
ringing existed. Glenny came to the gate, curtsy- 
ing like an animated manikin. Toinette, whom 
Leswing had suggested accompanying them, stood 
by in supreme scorn. 

“You’ve come into your own, my lamb!’”’ Glenny 
whispered. 

Dale nodded vaguely, pushing by them and rush- 
ing up the walk. The drawing-room door was ajar. 
She hesitated before she entered—it was the last 
time she was to see the drawing-room, since it was 
to be dismantled and disposed of in Leswing’s effi- 
cient fashion once he had a proper incentive. He 
had suggested that they give the house and grounds 
to Amherst. Dale consented—nothing seemed to 
matter since this incombatable ennui of the soul 
had come upon her. To have told John and seen the 
stab in the deep-sea eyes were the only things of 
importance. Paradisio mattered very little! 

She saw herself —a long-legged, unwanted child— 
returned from the convent, begging for cinnamon 
buns and chocolate, and Mirza answering fretfully 
to goto Glenny. For amoment she almost wished 
she. could relive those lonely years. 

She saw John-Giant as he had come the first time 
to be her guest. She could almost hear his awkward 
tramping round the room as she pointed out this 
picture and that and the little marionette theater, 
long out of use, which had been Mirza’s. Well, Les- 
wing was coming up the walk and Humphrey and 
Toinette were piling bags out of the motor. Les- 
wing was very soon to be her husband and they 
would sail for Paradisio, where she was to be as im- 
prisoned as the cloud sprite, while Leswing psy- 
chically gathered back his youth! 

“There isn’t much you want, isthere? How about 
burning the letters? Ithink it would be best.” Les- 
wing had waved the servants round to the back and 
was close beside her. ‘‘I fancy they’ll have to tear 
the whole place down and rebuild om 

“Oh, no doubt!”’ Dale passed inside and threw 
her fur coat on the nearest chair. 

“This marionette theater ought to be put in work- 
ing order—it would amuse the children. And how 
about all this?’ He indicated the furnishings. 

“T don’t care for anything,” she said steadily. 

“NorI. Inever want to take anything to Para- 
disio save what I have selected. It has never been 
cluttery in a single corner. These things belong to 
a lived-out tragedy, Dale. Let them stay to furnish 
the parlors of the Amherst Hospital.” 

“‘T shall go upstairs to dress,’ Dale answered. 

Leswing kissed her. ‘‘It won’t be very long, dar- 
ling, will it? We can finish here in a few days— 
then New York—then ——’” 
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‘Can we—in a few days?” There was a hidden note of 
regret. 

‘About four, if you wish—no longer.” 

“Then we'll say four 

“What worries, dearest—the telling him?” Leswing’s 
lips pinched in a trifle at the corners. ‘“‘Let me ”? 

“Oh, no! I must tell John myself.” 

‘‘Shall I be present?” 

“T want to be alone with him, Philip—to go to his cabin.” 

‘“Nonsense—such primitive youngsters are too savage!”’ 

Dale smiled. ‘‘You don’t understand—not at all. Of 
course I shall go alone to tell him!” 

‘“Why not here?’’ Leswing asked. 

“Tt would be kinder,”’ was all she answered. 

Tired from the wooing and winning of youth, Leswing 
stayed in the old guest room, oblivious of creases in his 
brocaded dressing gown or stray threads on the carpet. 
He was considering a number of things: First, he must not 
let it be more than four days—the memories of those deep- 
sea eyes were unpleasant in their possibilities; secondly, 
he must compensate John-Giant for his loss. It would hit 


two birds with one stone—this last: John, being only” 


n ‘‘American peasant,’’ Leswing had deceived himself, 
would be more easily soothed, and Dale with the aristoc- 
racy of her birthright would see that John accepted a 
tip—even as Mrs. Wicks the jet jewelry. Besides—here 
Leswing’s grizzled head dropped thoughtfully a moment— 
besides And he stopped his very thoughts lest they 
go to wooing latent self-sacrifice! After all, he told himself 
a moment later, Dale would come to look upon this as a 
disgraceful little incident, something to blush over when 
she was forced to recall it. There was the setting of the 
cloud sprite to be determined on, for the third thing; and 
Dale’s rooms at Paradisio to get ready, for the fourth. 
And a certain full-faced Spanish woman who lived in ele- 
gant isolation in the hills must be sent flying and the villa 
pulled down. It could all be arranged; money could 
arrange everything—both the selling and the stabbing of 
youth—both of which Leswing knew. 

He rang for some brandy. ‘‘Has Miss Aldis gone out?” 


he asked, not imagining in the least that she had. 
“Yes, sir,”’ Glenny told him. 
sir. 


“It's tomismut, laitancy, 
Glenny was darkly disapproving. 

“Ah!” Leswing placed his 
tapering finger tips together. 
““This house is like a barn. 
Get some heat into it and 
bring me a brandy. Then 
order the car. I’ll drive un- 
til the place is fit to stay in.” 

Glenny curtsied. ‘And 
what will you do after Miss 
Dale has gone?” he 
continued. 

Glenny’s face raed 
white. “Haftershe’as 
gone, sir? My lamb 
needs me! Oh, no, 
sir, I couldn’t be left 
be’ind!”’ 

“You in Africa?” 
Leswing laughed. 


” 


Date Hesitated Before She Entered —it Was the Last Time She 
Was to See the Drawing:Room 


May 25,1918 


“The lions would spoil your slumbers, and you’d start in 
to convert the heathen and thereby ruin their dispositions, 
We'll ship you to London town—you can start a shop.” 
Glenny’s knotted fingers twisted the crisp apron ruffle, 
“T choose to go with my lamb,” she began faintly. “TI was 
with ’er mother, sir—and I was with ’er from the moment 
she first drew breath —— 
“Other times, other manners. You’d keep bringing 
things up to mind. Things about—ah, what’s the use of 
arguing! We will send you to hear the Bow Bells, Glenny; | 
Iam sure that would be best.” 
Glenny turned away. So Dale was to go alone to Para- 
disio; Glenny was to see none of her triumph! Yet she did | 
not dispute Leswing’s word—no one disputed it, for that 
matter. She went back to her kitchen. 
phantom Dale in her short lacy frocks, sitting on a chair 
waiting until the cinnamon buns were baked to a turn. 
She could hear her whispering, “Glenny, could I eat to-day’s | 
share and to-morrow’s share now—and next Tuesday’s? | 
Because I’ll be back at school Tuesday! I want to take | 
them over on the island and play I’m shipwrecked !” om. 
London and a shop with a bell and living rooms in the rear, | 
and her lamb alone at Paradisio. Some fine-aired French- 
woman like this Toinette to take her place. John Coven- | 
try had planned no such exile—Dale had told her John 
wished Glenny to stay with them. He planned for and | 
expected it. | 
She turned to the cupboard to begin dinner. “Like an | 
old ’orse turned out to pasture when ’e’s done trottin’,”’ she 
ruminated; “‘and an old woman is sent off to keep a shop— | 
and ’er tongue silent. That’s the way of the gentry,” she 
added— Glenny’s first democratic speech. ‘‘ John wouldn’t | 
’ave done it—’e’d been willing to listen to me scold, because 
my lamb needed me.’ ; 


John was not home when Dale reached the cabin. Asa 
matter of fact he had gone to see if a letter had come from ' 
her; there had been none in three days. The dried leaves | 
crackled underfoot and the vines, stripped of foliage and | 
blossom, rattled in the fall wind. Dale shivered as she | 
reached the door. She knew just where John hid the key, ' 
for they had often joked about it and she had hid notes as | 
asurprise. Mechanically her fingers stole up to the cubby- | | 
hole. Then she opened the door and went inside, moving ' 
with the slowness of one who is dreaming. 

The raffia baskets she saw first of all, piled in a heap on | 
a homemade chair—a gift offering for when she should | 
return. She could tell from the appearance of her last ‘ 


She, too, saw a_ 


letter, lying on the table, that he had carried it with him. | : 


There stood her new writing desk, an admirable bit of | 
home work, with the curved chair which she had fancied to 
match. Across the front panel was cut in Old English 
style: The Key That is Used Grows Bright. 

Dale understood—it was to be inspiration for her in the | 
midst of her new labors. 

John had neglected housekeeping. There was dust of | 
long standing here and there, and the kitchen harbored | 
unwashed dishes. A diagram of a new house lay beside her ‘ 
letter—John’s dream pastime; and outside was stacked 
the new lumber for their addition—a sun parlor, a dining 
room, and a bedroom for Glenny if she chose to stay. 
One time Dale had tidied up for him; she laughed as she 

thought of it—but it was not a laugh inviting response. 
The fire in the hearth had died down, the room was cold, 
and she knelt to poke it with a stick until little sparks 
flashed here and there. She wondered how long it would 
be before he returned. Yet she did not care—it 
seemed pleasant in the cabin despite the dust, even ' 
though she had come to say good-by! An atmos- | 
phere of work permeated the place. She felt 4 
if she could begin to plan again—plan for some- | 
thing besides supreme, unmarred pleasure and per-_ 
fect isolation. 
John bounded throughthe door, guessing rightly _ 
when he spied it was unlocked. 
“Darling!” he said, tossing off his shaggy coat, © 
“‘yvou surprised me! s ust when I was as blue as © 
indigo because there was no letter ld | 
Dale rose swiftly to facehim. He knew when he > 
looked at her—something in the pale grave face chilled | 
and frightened. It was a different Dale, just as he had» 
prophesied! 

“John, don’t kiss me—wait until I explain. There 
is so much to explain and I am tired of trying—even | 
to myself. Perhaps I better tell you what all the ex- | 
planation has led to—shall I?” 

“Tf you like—won’t you kiss me?” 

She shook her head. “Not until I tell you; then 
you may kiss me good-by if youwish. . . In New 
York I’ve been among the world—the world Lord Aldis 
and Mirza lived in. I’m not a splendid, high-idealed 
girl but a weak, yielding creature dependent on the 
nice things of existence. I would not do for your wife. 
I’d drag you down by my own discontent—be a para- 
site. I can’t marry you, John-Giant. It would be un- 
fair to both of us—one time you told me there was a 
caste of justice struggling for existence in this country- 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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O her they become paramount joys, for with 

a McDougall Cabinet standing guard in her 

kitchen, simplifying many a task, and saving 
many a dollar, she has learned to apply a totally 
new meaning to health, happiness, thrift and con- 
venience. 


Her choice was prompted by the knowledge that the 
McDougall was the first kitchen cabinet ever made, 
and that it is still first in all that makes a kitchen 
cabinet better. (See Helpful Book offer.) 


She knows that the McDougall has long since 
eraduated from the ordinary kitchen cabinet class 
into a method of better kitchen management, that 
its wonderful utility carries far beyond a clever 
arrangement of drawers, bins, racks, shelves, etc. 


(See Helpful Book offer.) 


‘She knows that the McDougall method helps her 


at the stove, ice-box and pantry, as well as in the 
better utility of foods. She knows that while all 
kitchen cabinets are good, the McDougall most 
fitly meets a particular need in her kitchen and so 
turns her many cares into joys. (See Helpful 


Book offer.) 


iMcDougall 
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And with all this, she knows that the price of her 
McDougall was as moderate as that of cabinets 
that do not offer this distinctive McDougall Method, 
also that the easy payment plan enabled her to 
pay for it comfortably while it was actually earn- 
ing its way in her kitchen, and that the McDougall 
money-back guarantee is further assurance of value. 


Helpful Book Offer 


Let us send you, with our compliments, “The Mc- 
Dougall Method,” a valuable book on kitchen manage- 
ment which will lighten your daily kitchen tasks, and 
save your time, steps and money. 


A postal brings it without any cost or obligation on 
your part whatsoever. This is an authoritative work 
which includes interesting discussions on the care of 
the stove, pantry, ice-box and foods. You will be 
glad of its helpfulness. It also pictures and describes 
McDougall Cabinets, including the one best suited 
for your own needs. 


As the first edition is limited we would suggest that 
you send your postal without delay. 


McDoucaAtt Company, FRANKFORT, INp., U. S. A. 
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(Continued from Page 28) 

Well, I shall help it a bit by not marrying 
you. Itwouldn’t be fair’”’—she was looking 
out, beyond him, trying not to let those 
deep-sea eyes make her heart stir with long- 
ing. She was thinking of the contrast be- 
tween John’s rugged face and Leswing’s 
scarred, softish cheeks—with a tendency to 
a flabby chin! 

“‘ Are you joking, Dale?” he said quietly, 
but he wondered if she could hear the way 
his heart thumped. 

“No, John,”’ she added in the same quiet 
manner. ‘‘I wish things might be different, 
but I couldn’t do my share of the hill 
climbing.” 

““Won’t you wait and let me try to make 
enough money?” 

“Please, John—it is settled.” 

“He has convinced you. I knew it.” 
John turned away and took his pipe from 
the wall rack. . 

“He is right; you will see as time goes 


“Of course he is right! I’m not saying he 
isn’t—only why did you make me love you, 
Dale—and then snatch it all away? Well, 
I can sell the place and clear out—it would 
be easier for you.” 

“Oh, no, no!”’ she urged. Her lips began 
to tremble. “For it is I who must go. 
World’s End is to be given to Amherst for 
a hospital. I shall never be here 
again.’’ It was so much harder to tell him 
than she had dreamed. She found herself 
wanting to creep into his arms and have 
him kiss her and say, with the fierceness of 
youth, that she was his. Something in the 
quiet fashion in which he listened frightened 
her. 

“Where will you go, Dale?” 

“To Paradisio,”’ she answered. ‘‘I am go- 
ing to marry Mr. Leswing.’’ Then every- 
thing sung round her head in a peculiar 
fashion. 

“Thief!’? she heard John say harshly. 
“Well, I wouldn’t have thought that!” 

“You must not say that, John; you must 
understand!’”’ She was all hysterical girl 
again—the prematurely calm woman had 
vanished. Youth had called to youth and 
been answered. 

“T know better than you; he wanted 
you because you were young and innocent 
and because he is old and scarred with the 
things men do.” John’s voice rose to a 
sharp, incisive tone. 

“There never was any money,” she pro- 
tested—‘‘I mean from Lord Aldis—it was 
Philip who did everything, brought Mirza 
here and built the villa and supported us. 
You see, there would be no money to give 
back.” 

“T suppose you are paying the debt.” 
John’s face was white and filled with 
shadows like that of an overworked mill 
hand. ‘That meant no more to him, Dale, 
than to keep an old hunting dog in his 
stable. He hardly realized what he was 
doing. Men with millions don’t. It wasn’t 
anything that cost him self-denial; he 
didn’t give of himself. But then, what’s 
the sense in talking!”’ 

“He would not have told me if I had not 
asked. I forced him to tell,’’ she kept on 
steadily. ‘‘I think he was quite right to 
have me come to New York—it is really 
fair to you, John. Suppose I had married 
you and been wretchedly discontented?” 

“You needn’t work so hard, Dale; Les- 
wing’s sophistry does not interest me; he’s 
an old man and he dreads it. He wants 
youth, a hard thing to buy and make one’s 
own—the right sort of youth. Well—he’ll 
marry you and load your hands with spar- 
kling things and take you back like a slave 
girl to this place of his, and there you’ll 
stay, to give of your youth until it is faded. 
He talks of working hard and wearing 
cheaper clothes and cooking your food and 
washing your dishes. It’s true that is 
drudgery; but drudgery is the finest thing 
in the world if it isn’t overplayed. 

“But he never has hinted of your giving 
him unwilling kisses and letting his age 
feed off your youth to stave away the 
grave. That is what he never mentions. 
Besides, it can’t be done! But you’ve that 
to find out. Why, you don’t fancy for a 
moment, do you, Dale, that you have Les- 
wing’s love? You have his fierce desire to 
remain young through the mediumship of 
yourself—and his fear of wrinkles and 
canes! You’re to be the shield which he 
holds before him as age advances. . . . 
That’s mighty cheap stuff—that money 
argument. It was a rich man’s prank when 
he brought your mother here. It pleased 
Leswing to do it—and he’s kept sending 
the money the same as a man keeps up 
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dues in a club he never attends—a matter 
of sentiment. But marrying you, Dale, has 
nothing to do with it—nothing whatsoever. 
He merely wants you because you are young 
and he is old. Well, is there any- 
thing else you want to say?” 

“He thinks I will be happy,” she added 
faintly. 

John’s lips curved mockingly. ‘And has 
he spoken of children?” 

“ae No.”’ 

“He will never speak of them; he cares 
for nothing but a selfish life hidden from 
the whispers of the normal world. Leswing 
wants no home, Dale, no family—but a 
refuge from age decorated with glittering 
things to tempt the foolish side of a young 
girl’s heart. You told me you were at the 
end of the world and you wanted to find 
your way back to the beginning. I tried to 
show you. The beginning of the world is 
always a bit of a struggle, just as some 
things about our life together would have 
been. We are real, Dale, you and I—notina 
storybook with the proper incidental music 
being played at the proper moments. Les- 
wing has created such a storybook for his 
own edification—and defense. The book 
will end some day by an abrupt period, and 
you'll still find yourself at the end of the 
world. World’s End and Paradisio are 
identical, but you can’t see it now.” 

He knocked his pipe against the table 
edge with a studied gesture to conceal the 
trembling of his brown hand. 

Dale was silent. 

“Do you love him?” he asked presently. 

“T shall marry him.” 

“You have answered me.” 

“What will you do with yourself, John?” 

““What does it matter—why should you 
care? Tell me, do you still love me?” 

Dale covered her eyes with her hands, 
the sparkling ring shining in triumph. ‘‘I— 
don’t—know,”’ she began confusedly. 

“He’s stolen in like a well-trained thief; 
he knew just how to proceed, just what to 
say and what not to say, and what to give 
you. He’s taken advantage of age—it isn’t 
fair. . . . Well, by God, if he’s stolen you 
from me—I’ll—I’ll steal some woman 
sometime!’’ His voice sank to a whisper. 

Dale made a pretense of fastening her 
coat. “I’m sorry,” was all she said. 

John looked at her in fierce anger—then 
his face quivered like an unjustly punished 
child, and he smiled tenderly. 

“Are you, Dale?” 

Instinctively she came near him. “I 
want to kiss you good-by,” she said bro- 
kenly. “If Il am going to another World’s 
End—it is fate, the unmatchable. What’s 
the sense of my dragging you along? It 
wouldn’t be worth the try, John-Giant, to 


marry me. Just let me stay a dream.” She- 


raised her face to his. ‘‘ Don’t you see it is 
all I can do now? I must marry him be- 
cause 

“Because he knows how to make you— 
because he’s a thief! Well, you shall marry 
him!”’ The enraged anger of stabbed youth 
surged to the surface. “‘You could come 
here on your knees and beg of me to marry 
you—in vain. I told you in the first place 
to be sure—very sure—before you went 
twisting up someone’s destiny. You said 
you were. I guess all women lie. I guess 
the things books say of them are true’”’—he 
gave her a little push. “I want you to go 
out of here and stay,” he finished. “I’m 
through! -Don’t try to make eyes at me 
and say it’s inevitable, and chatter-chitter 
about World’s End and gratitude and this 
and that—go back to your old man and be 
dragged off like a slave girl. I don’t want 

ou ” 


Dale went slowly to the open door. John 
did not turn to watch her; he was appar- 
ently building the fire. She tried to call his 
name, but she could not seem to make him 
hear or else no sound came from her lips— 
she did not know which. He kept on break- 
ing fagots, humming in a forcedly gay tone. 
Finally she went out the door and over to 
the road. A scarlet car was waiting just 
beyond the trees. Leswing waving a walk- 
ing stick came to meet her. 

“T took the liberty of coming as near as 
was proper,” he said. ‘‘Was the young sav- 
age hard to manage?”’ He had the magical 
power of making the whole thing one of 
unimportance—a disagreeable trifle. 

He helped her over a bad place in the 
road and into the car. She sank back 
among the cushions while the machine 
shot ahead. She wondered if John saw. 

“Well, my dear, are we to be dumb? I’m 
afraid the cave man has no sense of humor— 
a disadvantage of being primitive! Or did 
he overdo the agonies? He is too young to 
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lose gamely, Ifaney. . . . I think-we shall 
have a decent dinner—filet mignon and 
artichokes, with a sauterne cup. You must 
tell me what sort of wedding you will be 
satisfied with, because I’ve arranged about 
the gift of World’s End and there is no 
sense in our staying longer than another 
day.” 

“Very well, Philip,’ Dale turned to him 
without emotion. It seemed as if the world 
and all therein were like a Noah’s Ark crew 
moving mechanically about, quite indiffer- 
ent as to whether they were placed on the 
sunny nursery table or flung from the win- 
dow into the wet, leaf-ridden curb. 

John-Giant did not want her—that one 
fact remained paramount. He told her 
so—it was quite wise that she marry Philip. 
John-Giant’s love had been like having a 
little child who lived but a day. 


That night Amherst said “I told you 
so,” and might have added ‘We should 
have been disappointed had it not come to 
pass.” For John Coventry had staggered 
about the main street in a drunken state as 
his father had done, and given away his 
cabin half a dozen times, offered his hand 
in marriage to the mill girls, and cursed in 
horrid fashion when someone asked him as 
to Dale Aldis! 


xIV 


FOR SALE: Ten-acre farm in excellent condition; 
log-cabin house; lumber for addition; two wagons; 
farm implements—any reasonable offer considered. 
Owner leaving state reason for selling. 


J. COVENTRY, Orchard Lodge. 


ESWING read the printed notice in the 
station and redirected his orders as to 
driving direct to World’s End. Instead, the 
scarlet car halted before the ramshackle 
justice’s office. 

Leswing went inside with his jaunty 
tread, glancing neither to right nor left. 
In another five minutes or so he was re- 
turning, telling the driver to go on to 
World’s End. He turned the collar of his 
coat round his face, though the wind was 
not sharp and the car was sheltered. Look- 
ing in, all one could see was the figure of an 
elderly man seemingly in deep meditation. 

He discovered Dale packing the trifles 
she wanted. She was engrossed in a cab- 
inet of keepsakes, scarcely glancing up as 
he came into the room. 

“T shan’t take any of these,’”’ she said 
in an indifferent voice. ‘‘Glenny is going 
to make a fire and we can burn them our- 
selves.’”’ She threw a faded pink fan on the 
heap with a discouraged gesture. 

“Quite right!’’ Leswing took off his 
things. “‘Aren’t you tired poking over that 
stuff? Let’s desist and let Glenny attend 
the funeral pyre.” 

“Thanks, I’llsee it through. By the way, 
Glenny is quite broken up. So you intend 
shipping her to England? She fancied she 
was to share the romance of Paradisio.” If 
one had heard Dale speaking he would 
have said she was a cynical woman of the 
world, master of any situation. 

“T can’t imagine Glenny in Paradisio— 
the lions might chew her shawl fringe.’’ 
Leswing stroked Dale’s head. ‘‘She’ll 
settle down in London—I’m going to fix 
her up. She thinks she’ll pine for us—but 
she won’t. Time heals anything, Dale, 
don’t|forget.”” He watched the expression 
of her narrowing gray eyes. 

“T have quite finished,” was all she an- 
swered, rising and unpinning her apron. 
“Tf you will open the door, Philip, we can 
get these out of the way.” 

“How long will it take you to pack?’”’ 

“A few hours; there is so little that 
pleases you—I mean about my clothes. I 
am always getting new and gorgeous crea- 
tions and then tossing them aside.” 

“That is because we can find very few 
things that are lovely enough.” Leswing 
adjusted his monocle. ‘‘We will remedy 
that by a good Paris shop. Suppose you 
try to make the night train to-morrow, and 
Tl follow on by the machine?” 

“Very well.” Still the same listless 
interest. 

“And if we corral Mrs. Wicks as a neces- 
sary evil for a day—may we plan for our 
wedding on Thursday?” Leswing’s eyes 
were boyish. 

“T should think so.”” Leswing might as 
well have planned that they inspect a fish 
aquarium. 

“That is all you shall be bothered with— 
you shall never be bothered at Paradisio. 
You clap your hands so—as the fairy tales 
say—and lo, in come two black imps to do 
your bidding. I never fancied I could en- 
dure a conventional existence such as this 


‘to stay a few days—alone—I am tired.” 
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for so long. Think what you have done, 
Dale: routed me out of every habit and 


perceptibly. 

“T don’t mind detail—and now I must} 
finish this débris.” She slipped by him, the 
large basket in her hand. | 

Leswing stood at the mantel, stroking 
his scarred cheek. Trig whined to be petted, 
but he did not notice. Glenny tiptoed in to. 
ask about the dinner, but he frowned as he 
saw her and she tiptoed away. After a 
little Leswing nodded at the medallion 
portraits of the dead still standing on the 
parlor table. 

“Mes amis,”’ he said softly; ‘I too shall' 
know a great love.” 

His eyes almost closed as if he recalled 
some long-forgotten and quite dead mem- 
ory. His hand trembled as he touched the 
scar, and for an instant the grizzled head 
sank down as if he would have prayed! 

Then he went in search of Dale, to find — 
she had escaped him and was seeing about 
the disposal of something else. An old 
woman in the village needed furniture, and 
Dale had promised she should have a 
plenty. . 

Newly appointed trustees of the hospital, 
bristling with importance, were coming up 
the walk. They wanted to revel in the 
possession of the most shameful attraction 
and speak of moral crucibles and of the! 
infinite good this would do the suffering! It 
was to be called Amherst Hospital; Dale 
wished no other name attached toit. __ 

Leswing dismissed them in his inimitable | 
fashion. The trustees found themselves 
walking down toward the green gate, ad- 
mitting that the South African diamond 
king was a man of many moods. After all,| 
Amherst could settle down and tell itself it 
was a thoroughly respectable settlement— 
as soon as the new structure rose on the 
hilltop and Dale and Leswing were married | 
and away. = | 

Dale vanished until dinner time. Toi-| 
nette sternly stood Leswing off when he — 
tried to find her. Toinette would have! 
liked to advise Dale on being less reserved— | 
it seemed to Toinette a very easy thing to 
love a diamond king; Dale was entire 
too distraite to please her idea-of the 
tunate fiancée. 

“‘T approve that gown, darling,’’ Lesw 
told her at dinner. ‘That silver embroid- 
ered black gauze makes you like a star—_ 
you must wear that at Paradisio.” y 

Dale nodded her thanks. “I think there - 
is nothing more to be decided, is there, — 
Philip?” - | 

“Tf there is, someone else may have the 
burden. We’ve posed for shoulders of — 
Atlas long enough. Dale, have you eyer 
played jeu de barre on horseback? I’ve an 
Arabian mare in mind for you—and I'll get 
Marigold, of Vienna, to do your habit.” _ 

“You are always talking of clothes and 
effects and perfect moments of posed pleas-| 
ure, aren’t you, Philip?’”’ Dale leaned | 
the table characteristically. ‘‘What would 
happen if you lost your money and we had 
to live in—in a log cabin?” she added) 
unconsciously. ‘ ‘ 

“Tf I lost my fortune the sun would 
neglect to rise,’’ he assured her; “‘one is as 
probable as the other. So please stop con- 
juring up new shadows. I won’t lose my 
fortune—unless the Bank of England fails.” 
He brushed at his grizzled hair impatiently, 
the Cobra blinking disapproval. . | 

“‘Philip,” she said after a pause, “would | 
you mind if we are not married for another — 
week? Is there a rush about sailing?” 

Leswing’s brows drew together swiftly. 
When one nears the completion of a victory | 
straws of delay sound a tocsin of alarm. 

“Why, chérie?”’ he managed to say 
lightly. 

“Because I wanted to go to the convent: 
to say good-by.” | 

“Wait until we are married. Let us go 
together,” he urged. “Let us give them 
something for a remembrance—something 
they have given up hoping for.” : 

“That would be splendid in you, Philip; | 
but it was not what I had meant. I wan 


Leswing pushed his plate away, debating 
his answer. Glancing at Dale, he noticed 
that the healthy pallor was deserting her; — 
there was a gray, wishful look. 

“Very well,’”’ he said briefly; ‘then we 
will say in ten days—the marriage?” 

“Thank you, Philip.”” She spoke more 
happily than he had heard her since they 
had returned. 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

Humphrey tiptoed into the dining room 
to whisper in Leswing’s ear. 

“May I be excused, Dale?’’ Leswing 
thrust out his lower jaw in indecision. 
“‘Something has come up to be seen to.” 

“Certainly, Philip.” Always that mono- 
tone, as if he were a stranger with whom 
she was chancing to dine. 

She wondered when she was alone if she 
was always to feel the same deadish crea- 
ture. She recalled the June morning when 
she pushed open the windows of her dress- 
ing room and said, as only youth can say 
on a June morning, “‘I’m glad I’m home.” 
Was it the last June—or the last lifetime? 
This June would see her at Paradisio, with 
the lions sunning on the rocks. 

Leswing had entered the drawing-room, 
to find John standing in the outer doorway 
as if he begrudged even entrance into the 
room. ‘I came to tell you you can’t tip 
me—like a waiter,’ he said swiftly. ‘I’m 
not to be bought off—like your blacks.” 

“T beg pardon?” Leswing began in a 
hushed tone, lest Dale hear and recognize 
the speakers. . 

“You thought you were too smart to 
ever be caught, didn’t you?”’ John’s face, 
with the trace of his night’s revel, was un- 
pleasant to look upon. ‘“‘Thought I’d stop 
whining if you got someone ‘from New 
York’ to buy my place for twice its worth— 
that I’d never know—count myself lucky, 
go away to find a cheap woman who would 
bemy equal. Why the devil did you bother? 
I would have more respect for you if you 
hadn’t PY 

“‘T am sorry you misunderstand.”’ Les- 
wing came closer, still speaking softly. ‘I 
wanted to give you a start 2 

““A start!’’ He laughed shrilly, like an 
angered woman. ‘“‘You’ve given me a 
push—you take your young girl and drag 
her off to Africa to gloat over her, you old 
man! Never mind about me! A lot I’ll care 
after—a little. I’llmakemy pilelikeyou’ve 
done, and when I’m old and clever and able 
to buy souls as easily as I buy shoes now 
I’ll buy some boy’s sweetheart and take her 
off—and pay back what you’ve done to me.” 

Leswing’s face turned white. ‘‘John,’’ he 
said softly. ‘‘John, let me talk to you. 
But how can I?” he asked of himself. “‘ How 
can I?” 

“Don’t talk to me—we’re not in Africa, 
where you could have me spirited off if I 
displeased your majesty. We’re in a coun- 
try where a man says as he thinks—and 
does pretty much too. Don’t you suppose 
you’ve stolen Dale—as if you held me up at 
night and took my purse? You knew how, 
didn’t you? Youhadalong apprenticeship. 
Well, if clean living makes a man a dupe for 
such as you, I’m done with it. J’ll learn 
how to steal the youngest girl I fancy— 
when I’m nearly fifty.” 

Leswing put his hands to his face. 

“Tf you had lived the way men should 
live you’d have married and had your fam- 
ily—you wouldn’t have conjured up some 
wild existence beyond civilization where you 
could live with the morals of a Bushman. 
You’re afraid of civilization, Leswing—be- 
cause civilization defines the boundaries for 
old age. You know what happens to old 
men who can’t buy loyalty—hired lackeys. 
You’ve got Dale, haven’t you? You think 
her youth will hold your age at bay? It 
won’t. But you can have her—I don’t 
want her. I wouldn’t take her if she asked— 
only don’t try sneak tricks, buying off my 
land at a bonus and then telling Dale I took 
a bribe. I’m no peasant, Leswing—I’m an 
American farmer.” 

“Tf you were my son I’d be proud ——” 
Leswing mumbled vaguely. 

Dale had opened the door. She stood 
like a carved figurine, her eyes cool, shining 
slits of gray. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, Mrs. Leswing,”’ 
said John in stilted fashion. It is not nor- 
mal for youth to be tragic, and therefore 
when tragedy is forced upon them they 
meet it in a ridiculous-pathetic fashion. 

Turning he left the house. 

Dale came into the room. “Philip, what 
have you done?” 

“Did you hear?’”’ 

“Just his voice.” 

“T tried to get someone to buy the little 
place—I wanted to give him a start. But 
they must have told.”’ 

“Of course they told—all Amherst loves 
John.”’ 

Leswing moved uneasily about the room. 
“T was in error.” 

“What will become of him?’ asked Dale 
suddenly. Then she gave a frightened cry: 
“Philip, we’ve ruined him between us! 
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With all this muddle of everything—he’s 
going down hill instead of up. It isn’t fair 
to do that to any—young—thing. He will 
never believe in anyone again. That is very 
terrible, isn’t it?”’ 

“He'll get over it.’’ Leswing’s voice was 
metallic. ‘‘I did.” 

“You?” Dale looked in silent interro- 
gation. 

“‘Well,”’ said Leswing hoarsely, “‘I seem 
to have foozled all the way round.” 

‘What did you get over? What hap- 
pened to you when you were young that 
made you the bad man of Africa?”’ 

He glanced at her under his heavy eye- 
brows; curious lines crept into his face, as if 
age were suddenly springing from nowhere 
to claim him despite his efforts. 

“What happened?” she repeated. 

“Why should you care? You—who 
don’t give a damn for me!” He put his 
fingers up to his head. Dalesaw that even 
with their well-kept appearance they 
betrayed little pouches about the joints 
and a withered symptom at the tips. 

“T do give a damn for you,” she told 
him in the same low tone; ‘“‘only you 
forget that mentally I am no longer 
young. It is not time but happenings 
which govern the hourglass. Iam old 
enough to be told what happened.” 

He looked at her for a long moment. 
“T must have seemed quite a q-queer 
bad man,” he said finally; ‘‘sort of 
combination genie bringing forth rare 
jewels and incense, and a whining 
slacker afraid to admit that the time 
for skulleaps and after-dinner naps has 
come. Come here, Dale, let me see you 
closely! There, what a tired child it 
is—for it is a child even if it tries to be 
grown up.” He laughed—a_ hollow 
sound like someone trying to bring har- 
mony from tinkling cymbals. “I’min 
the same class as the people who rush their 
three-year-old infants into typewriting and 
reading Greek. You shall be a child again. 
I’ve been quite impossible.’’ He laughed 
again. 

Dale shivered. He seemed driftwood; 
the debonair man of the world, slightly inso- 
lent and expecting universal homage, had 
vanished. Leswing remained, the Leswing 
of bruised youth who “got over it.”” At 
that moment she felt more in love with him 
than ever before. 

“What happened?” she kept repeating. 
“Tell me—was it something such as hap- 
pened to John—tell me—for if it was you 
did not get over it.”’ 

“Do you care so much what has hap- 
pened to John?”’ He reached forward and 
took her face between his palms. They 
were cold, almost feeble; and she would 
have rather that he let her alone. 

“T careso much,” she told him. ‘‘ All the 
young in me cares, Philip. I’ve so little to 
give you—have you never thought of it? 
My very self is John’s—even if he no longer 
wishes it that way!”’ 

“Do you dread Paradisio?’’ he whis- 
pered. 

Her eyes narrowed. ‘‘What happened to 
you?”’ she continued. 

““T see!’’ Leswing released her, dropping 
back into his chair. “I’m afraid I made a 
bad mess of it—forty ways round the jack,” 
he murmured. 

Dale stood up before him. ‘‘If I were your 
daughter and two such men as Philip Les- 
wing, diamond king, and John Coventry, 
farmer, asked for my hand, what would you 
honestly say?” 

“Dale ” he began in protest. 

“Tf I were your child, Philip—can you 
never think of meas that? Not even for an 
instant? What then? Would you send me 
to Paradisio—to another World’s End?” 

He moved uneasily in his chair. ‘So!’ 
was all he answered. 

“Tf John Coventry were your son 

“T can’t go on!’’ Leswing sprang to his 
feet. “I’m an old man, Dale. There, 
you’re well rid of me!”’ 

He went to the mantelpiece and buried 
the grizzled head in his arms. She waited 
in silence. Presently he faced her. : 

“When I was a boy, Dale—to be exact, 
on the ship going back to London after I 
brought Mirza here—I fell in love, just as 
John-Giant has fallen. She was a young 
girl such as you—and she cared for me—as 
you care for John-Giant. We were amiable 
babes in the wood—she the youngest daugh- 
ter of an exceedingly aristocratic but poor 
Russian noble, I the youngest son of a 
properly born and fairly wealthy English 
family. There was a duke of her 
own country, quite a bad man such as I 
have become. He was over twice her age, 
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with a record not belonging to a young 
girl’s diary. She had come to loathe him. 
We were planning to be married and begin 
the usual dovecot existence—I should be 
able to buy her decent bonnets and still 
keep my riding horses. We could even win- 
ter on the Riviera in a modest way, and 
Mirza should not be neglected. You see, I 
was not the diamond king then—nor a bad 
man. There was nothing unusual about 
it, Dale; the ordinary fragrant boy-and-girl 
affair—just as yours and John-Giant’s has 
been. But she had an annoying family— 
the b-brothers kept getting into card games 
and gambling off a bit of the estate—that 
sort of thing; then political influence was 
brought to bear on her father. Of course I 
wasn’t up to providing 
for that sort of emer- 
gencies. In an amaz- 
ingly short time she 
sent word she was to 
be a duchess and shé 
hoped I would forget. 
““T remember I made 
a great night of it. The 
conditions were a bit 
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“‘My Lamb Needs Me! Oh, No, Sir, 
I Couldn’t be Left Be’ind!”"’ 
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different from John-Giant’s but theimpulses 
the same. I delivered a socialistic speech 
from the bar-room table and kissed the 
maids at intervals—and went home to burn 
up our letters and the cravats she had made, 
and send back her keepsakes—all the bleed- 
ing trifles. Then I thought I would go to the 
devil, but being a fastidious youth the devil 
seemed unattractive. I planned to enter a 
Trappist monastery—but that, too, wore 
away intime. . . . I even went to her wed- 
ding uninvited and watched her as she 
pledged her youth to a world’s-end. She 
only lived a few years—I fancy she never 
quite forgot. 

“Then I disappeared into the heart of 
the African jungle—and let the gossips say 
what they wished. I made up my mind to 
love no woman seriously until I, too, was 
middle-aged and rich and incombatable 
and no young man could override my in- 
ducements. I believed it was the way of the 
world. I, who had been crucified as a youth- 
ful lover in deadly earnest with ideals as an 
incentive, would be victorious as a middle- 
aged husband with money to jingle before 
the lovely young thing’s nose. But I have 
been wrong. 

“‘John-Giant hates me, Dale; but he 
will never know how hard it was to stab 
him, to keep back memories of myself 
similarly stabbed! After all, Dale, it has 
not been you who have made me change— 
but John-Giant. I wish to God he might 
have been my son. This custom of civiliza- 
tion’s unequalizing age in marriage is a sad 
fault which must beovercome. This marry- 
ing of girls to oldish men who want to hide 
behind the sweet flesh of youth is quite a 
coward’s tactics! I’m afraid I’ve made you 
very unhappy, Dale. Can you forgive me?”’ 

“Philip!”’ she put her arms round him 
tenderly. 

“You see I am not all bad, am I?” 
he asked almost gayly. ‘‘How well I can 
argue on the other side of the question— 
once started! Don’t be afraid, Dale—I 
shall give you back to your John-Giant. 
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I could never marry you. I had tried telli, 

myself that you did not care for John-Gia) 
that it was a girl’s dreamy vision, I 4 
that it is the sacred white love of you| 
which all the world should reverence—a} 

so I give you back. Nor shall I spoil 

romance by trying to heap worldly thir; 

as a penance. As I have refused to glor, 
age and am honest with my hourgiiee | 
shall I try to leave youth unspoiled } 
both of you. Youth means struggle, Ds) 
I shall not try to make it easier—my) 
easier,” he could not help adding. “Lat 
when Paradisio has lost its master, do 1 
refuse what shall come to—not you It 

John-Giant! For you will have learned {3 
rugged beauty of work, and riches shall 1 
spoil you.” He kissed her on the forehe;, 

“Will you go back alone?”’ 

A shadow seemed to settle in his eyes. [ 
shall become acquainted with old age—aj 
I shall not be lonesome. I shall learn hy 
to be an old man, Dale—that will keep 1: 
busy. You said a true thing when you ti 
me Paradisio was but another worl 
end. World’s End was not lightly nami, 
my dear; it was not merely a roman: 
villa, but a limbo filled with those w) 
have tried tricking Father Time! Tha 
are many such world’s ends. Time lets 12 
mask proceed a bit and then sentences 3 
to world’s end. It wasn’t quite cricket 
Aldis, Dale, to take from Mirza the joyt 

living. Youth must be with you, 
the same as roses belong to Ju’, 
The beauty of first love is someth: 
almost spiritual; later loves spea 
material things. Strange as Jo 
Giant may think it, it is better r 
him that I give you up than for yc 
own self. In time he would growin 
such a sardonic, careless man ail 
and steal from some other boy, Ii 
going to world’s end, Dale. I ee 
never try again to be young; I mis: 
my chance at it—more’s the pi, 
Tell John he must be very, very gol 
to you.” | 

Slowly Dale drew off the sparklir 
ring. Leswing accepted it withc 
comment. ‘‘ Timeis not sucha hai 
parent if you treat him as he :- 
serves.’”’. He stroked her hair as } 
had done those first days at Worls 
End. ‘‘But we who have cheail 
must expect world’s end!” 
‘“What has made you give me up?” 33 
whispered. ; 

‘No great crisis or unexpected déno- 
ment—merely that Truth, a great allyf 
Time, lent his arguments to the quiverf 
your lips when you tried to kiss me, and) 
the wild despair in John-Giant’s eyes. . . 
That was enough. John-Giant does not fl 
the quiver of hesitation when you kiss hi, 
does he?’’ Leswing seemed impersonal 
his questioning. She shook her head. | 

“This is quite the end. All the Paradiss 
and jewels in the world, with the sea boo- 
ing at one’s feet and a cloth-of-gold frock r 
each hour in the day—all that, Dale, isle 
a withered leaf in the scale against '2 
unwilling quiver of your lips. I have b 
blind—what is it you Americans say 
l-lost my step.’”’ He turned, pacing up 
down the room. 

“We shall stay in Amherst,”’ Dale si 
presently, ‘‘where John has worked so hil 
and won so little. It would not be fairo 
ask him to go away.’’* 

“Quite unfair,’ he assured her eit 
cheerfully. ‘Become one of Amherst.! 
dare say it can be as beautiful as Paradio 
if one looks through Love’s projectosco’. 
Make Amherst know the real Dale, ever! 
it did refuse to eome to your first par’. 
Make your life in accord with the life ab 
you, and when you grow old you will h: 
comrades instead of black imps of lon 
despair. A stabbed youth, I tried to } 
come different from everyone else in '¢ 
world. I told myself that whenever I che . 
I could gather youth, too, into my treasié 
chest. I am quite alone, Dale, except ! 
hirelings. Don’t, I beg of you, repeat 
mistake.” / 

“T am not afraid of Amherst or work 
age—if John is with me,” she said. 

“Even if you come to a forked roa 
you and this John-Giant—and in 
years each take your own ways you 
have started normally, as youth sho 
start; and you can by that very begin 
have the wisdom and the honor which s 
make the parting sane—not like an ol 
man’s vague dreams of Paradisio.” 

““Ah, but we could not part,” Dale 
most whispered. ‘‘There would be 
children ——” 

(Concluded on Page 34) 
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Leswing was silent. 

“But I have learned from you, Philip. 
Not even John shall know all I have 
learned.”’ She kissed him gently. Then her 
eyes gravened. ‘He said he did not want 
me ” 

Leswing smiled. ‘‘So I said—one time; 
but had she come back, Dale, ah—ask this 
John-Giant. I will vouch for his answer.” 

“T want to go to him now!” Dale was 
unconscious almost of the tragedy before 
her. It was John-Giant she must reach 
and kneel before and beg of, John-Giant 
who would take her fast in his strong 
young arms and tell her the things which 
only John-Giant could murmur in loverish 
fashion. 

‘*May I drive you up there?’”’ he asked. 

“Just to the last turn of the road.’”’ She 
glanced at the clock. It was after nine. 

“T shall not wait this time to bring you 
baek—for you belong to John. He shall 
bring you back when he chooses.” 

They drove in silence to the forked road. 
Then Dale slipped out of the car, Leswing 
grasping her hand gently and telling her to 
be careful of a jagged root he could just spy 
over by the turn. There was something in- 
finitely patient and benedictory in his voice, 
though he spoke merely of a jagged root. 

Turning, Dale fled; and the wondering 
chauffeur drove the scarlet car with its sin- 
gle passenger back to World’s End. 

The cabin was lighted. Sobered and 
ashamed—and slightly bitter—John had 
set to work at his lessons. She could see 
him bending over the round table with its 
mannish litter of books. 

Dale rapped. When he opened the door 
she drew back; it seemed as if she could 
not tell him, he had said so positively that 
he was through. But Leswing said it was 
the way of stabbed youth, and that he 
would vouch for his answer. 

“What now?” hesaid harshly. ‘I shan’t 
sell your love letters to a magazine!” 

““T want to come back to you,” she began; 
then she stretched out her hands, but he did 
not respond. ‘‘ Please, may I come in?” 

Almost unwillingly he let her pass inside. 
“T love you, John-Giant. Will you marry 
me? Please, will you marry me?” Her face 
blurred suddenly because of its closeness to 
his own. “‘ Mr. Leswing sent me to you; he 
is sailing back alone. It is a long thing to 
explain and I am tired—a little later, John, 


| | will tell you. Hesent me here and said we 


were to marry and work together.’”’ The 
dusky head dropped onto his shoulder. 


| “John-Giant, I love you—please, I love 


” 


ou 

Slowly the strong arms encircled her. 
“When?” he asked, wondering if this too 
was a mirage. 

“Now!” she answered impulsively. 
“Now, now!”’ She stamped her little foot. 
“We won’t go away from Amherst, John— 
we won’t sell the cabin—we’ll build the ad- 
dition. We’ll stay, and Amherst shall have 
World’s End for a hospital; and perhaps— 


| it will come to my next party. John, kiss 


me—please.”’ Slowly their lips met. 


| 
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“He said,” Dale told him a morta! 
later, ‘‘he left you to bring me back becaug¢ 
I belonged to you—John-Giant.” 

Convinced that neither John Coventry 
nor Dale Aldis was unduly influenced or jy 
a delirium, the justice was prevailed upor 
to marry them, his nightcap atilt and hi 
blood pressure running amuck, while hi 
wife and daughter served as curious wit. 
nesses. The flickering lamplight showe 
Dale’s eyes shining like stars while John 
Giant towered above her, saying, ‘‘I, John 
take thee, Dale fe 

They went back to the cabin to tall 
until the stars gave way to pinky dawn) 
They talked of Leswing, as if he were ; 
kindly friend long since dead; of Mirza 
and of Amherst, with its beauty and ugli! 
ness alike; of John’s future; of the bis 
house with its white pillars and curtain: 
draped at the shining diamond-panec 
windows; and then of love—as only un 
stained youth dares speak! | 


When they reached World’s End, Glenny, 
red-eyed and tremulous of voice, told he 
lamb that Leswing had left. He had gath 
ered his bags that same night. But ther) 
was a small package for Mrs. John Coven 
cryin 

The accompanying note was character 
istically flippant: 


“Madame Coventry: As the Russian 
say, God bless you and may your husban( 
be raised to the rank of a general! Forgiy, 
my ‘hasty leave but I should be de trop) 
Besides I must cancel the orders for froe 
and frills. | 

“Fiven Glenny is convinced that all end 
well. I gamble she will come to smile upor 
John-Giant as:she does upon her lamb, | 
hereby bequeath Glenny to you both: first 
because she can be’of:service; and last, be 
cause she would not be happy elsewhere 


Neither Paradisio. nor a Lunnon shoj 


would compensate her for the loss of on) 
Dale Aldis Coventry. She is fully reim 
bursed for the future—that is my weddin 
gift. And be not surprised or angered a 
any trifles she may present from time ti 
time. It is not I but Glenny who present! 
them. Don’t scold, Dale and John-Giant 
for I cannot think of Dale without a smok) 
gray frock or John minus a bit of help to) 
ward the cattle venture! Besides—Glenn: 
wishes to give it. 

‘“Meantime, do take away your bags ani 
boxes from World’s End; you can be quit, 
larky when you are done fixing up th 
cabin. Promise me, Dale, that the ermin) 
blanket will hang over your bed and th 
Brittany needlework shield the windows. | 

‘Of your future I have no fear—but yor 
will write me? Coventry mari could not b) 
such an ogre as to forbid it. I kiss you 
little hands—and when the sea booms extri 
loud and the lions lie sunning on the rock) 
under the windows of the St. Ursula room 
may I envy John-Giant? PHILIP.” | 


Inside the flat case lay Leswing’s reli 
gion—the cloud sprite. 


(THE END) 


BOLSHEVIKING THE SWISS 


(Continued from Page 14) 


terms were published in the Swiss press, 
because America had pledged the grain 
without demanding scores of concessions 
such as the German Government demands 
when it agrees to supply Switzerland with 
coal or any raw material. The United 
States agreed to begin delivering the grain 
in December, but by the middle of March, 
nearly four months after the agreement had 
been in force, only four ships had arrived at 


| Cette, France, with grain for Switzerland. 


| This situation proved to be exceedingly 


embarrassing for the American officials, but 
because of the shortage of ships it was im- 
possible for the United States to send grain 
to Switzerland without neglecting the Al- 
lies and the needs of the American forces 
in France. 

The German propagandist, who is the 
most active worker in the republic, seized 
this situation to arouse in the minds of the 
Swiss people suspicion of the United States 
Government and the American people. By 
March it was common gossip in the cafés 
and hotels that the United States had no 
intention of keeping its agreement, and that 
the American Army, encamped near the 
ey border, was about to invade Switzer- 
and! 

Though every American knows that it is 
far from the intention of the United States 


ever to violate the neutrality of Switzer 
land, there is to-day, especially in Germa) 
Switzerland, a deep fear of the Unite 
States. The question of an American inva 
sion has been discussed in the national pat 
liament. President Callonder had to stat 
publicly that the government does not fea 
such a move by the United States, but th 
German propagandists continue to sprea’ 
the report. Switzerland has been mad 
afraid of the United States! Though las 
fall the Swiss Army was mobilized almos 
wholly against Germany for fear of a Ger 
man invasion it is now reported that specia 
defensive measures have been taken alon 
the French frontier. 

Is it not possible that Germany may b 
camouflaging her own intentions by direc 
ing suspicion against the American Arm, 
in France? , 

Prof. William Rappard, of the Mit ok 
of Geneva, who was chairman of the Swis 
Commission to the United States, has bee 
lecturing on our war aims and the reaso: 
for our declaration of war upon the Germa 
Government. In all parts of Switzerland h 
has encountered the poisonous gossip of th 
Germans, and he, knowing America’s ideal 
and devotion to the cause of liberty, ha 
been denouncing these statements from th 


(Continued on Page 37) a 
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The complete success of the longest-mileage, hand-made tire is finally 
assured. The short-mileage, short-guaranteed tire has had its day. 


Globe Tire dealers report such enormous increases in sales that more than 
1500 new dealers have recently rushed to the Globe Tire colors. 


~ New York City, always hard-headed in its tire judgment, has increased its 
| purchases of Globe Tires well over 200 per cent in the past year. 


Veteran automobile men everywhere are startled by Globe Tire gains. 


Examine these figures. They’re important. Both to 
motorists and to accessory dealers. 


Kentucky sales jumped 500 per cent in a year. 


Ogden, Utah, reports an increase of 1400 per cent in 
Globe Tire sales since March, 1917, and Ogden 
was making a fine record even then. 


A year ago, our Pacific Coast dealers placed initial 
Globe Tire orders for $1000 and $2000. Today 
individual orders for $25,000 worth are rolling in. 

Memphis has bought $28,000 worth of Globe Tires in 
six months. 

A dealer in Artesia, New Mexico, bought $3,030 
worth in four months. 


In Trenton, our factory location, our distributor, sold 
$125,000 worth of Globe Tires last year right under 
the shadows of a dozen other tire factories. 


Globe Tire purchasers are repeaters;—for it costs the 
motorist much less to run on this deep-lunged, 
longest-mileage, hand-made tire. 


Fine exclusive territories now available for properly 
qualified dealers and distributors. 


s ~ 4 GLOBE RUBBER TIRE MANUFACTURING CO. 
A “ | ; Q Executive Offices: 1851 Broadway, New York 


Factory: Trenton, New Jersey, U.S. A. 


HAND MADE -~- GUARANTEED 6000 MILES 
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GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized Series 


LEATHER BELTING 


Tanned by us for belting use 


In times like these you have no right 
to waste one ounce of power 


With all costs shooting skyward, 
the need of economy is greater every 
day. Above all, siop power-wastes. 


ORN-OUT belts, belts of inferior material 
—even good belts at the wrong work mean 
needless waste. 


Low first-cost of material doesn’t always indi- 
cate economy. To us, the largest belt makers 
in the world, all materials are open for use; but 
sixty years of experience has impressively con- 
vinced us that for power transmission, well- 
tanned leather is the most durable, efficient, eco- 
nomical belting material. Its natural friction 
grip gives it the maximum pull on the pulley. 


Careful selection of hides together with scien- 
tific tanning and currying processes have given 
Graton & Knight leather belts the necessary 


combination of flexibility, firmness, and elasticity 
to transmit the full power load—without waste. 


In reality, power economy is simply a matter 
of using the right belt for every drive. There is 
a Graton & Knight Standardized Leather Belt 
for every transmission requirement, a belt scien- 
tifically constructed to transmit the utmost power 
for the longest period of time. 


It will save you money to let us recommend 
belts for every drive in your plant. Then, in 
buying, specify ‘‘Graton & Knight 
Brand or equal.’’ This does not commit 
you to buying our belts. It does put 
your buying on the one economical 
basis—that of the work to be done. 

Write for information about Stand- 
ardization as applied to Belting. 


The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 


Oak Leather Tanners, Makers of Leather Belting, Lace Leather, Packings, and Specialties 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


24” 3-ply Heart Leather 
Belt, Nicholson- 
Kendle Furniture 

Co., Huntington, 

West Virginia, 
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The Red Cross is 
‘healing thousands, 
feeding thousands. 
It is for your purse 
to say whether this 
work shall falter 


now, or sweep on 
more helpful than 
ever. 


(Continued from Page 34) 
Jatform; but the fact that the United 
tates Government has made no state- 
jents denying the reports of the Germans 
‘as left a doubt in the minds of many Swiss 
s to America’s real intentions. 
“Tt is easy for Germany to conduct this 
ort of propaganda in Switzerland, because 
he so-called ‘American experts”’ of the 
‘erman Government have been sent here 
9 make this country the base for political 
perations against America and the head- 
-uarters for military and economic informa- 
jon about our country. At the head of 
he political experts is Count Montgelas, 
yrmer chief of the American division of the 
mperial Foreign Office, and assisting him 
re men who have been in the United 
‘tates from time to time for the German 
overnment. I have passed on numerous 
-ecasions in the streets of Berne and Zurich 
yen with whom I had to deal in Berlin 
san American correspondent. There are 
taff officers from the General Staff, officials 
om the wireless bureaus, political agents 
‘nd Reichstag members—studying every 
ossible report that may be obtained from 
‘he United States. Until recently a Ger- 
‘yan agent in Geneva was receiving daily 
elegrams from a German newspaper pub- 
shed in America, on political and economic 
evelopments in America. And the French 
-uthorities were the first to discover and 
‘top these messages ! 
e messenger from the American Legation 
a Berne was assaulted one night while en 
‘oute from his office with important papers. 
‘his encounter ended in our first European 
victory, because the German had misjudged 
he strength of the attaché, who succeeded 
tn beating him with his cane until he col- 
apsed on the sidewalk. Then the Amer- 
ean gave him an additional punch just for 


empts were made to enter the room which 
was using as an office. One night three 
nen rented an adjacent room and made a 
‘nass attack on the door, but failed to enter. 
When I reported it to the German manager 
Mt the hotel the next morning he assured 
‘ne I was mistaken, that no guest of his 
jotel would try to rob another; but within 
‘ive minutes after my complaint the three 
nen were hurrying from the hotel to’ the 
ailroad station, fearing, probably, that I 
night complain to the police. 


Other Scraps of Paper 


. A few days later I was sitting in the 
yriting room of the hotel preparing some 
elegrams. After I had them written I 
valked to the telegraph office, where I re- 
wrote them on telegraph blanks. The orig- 
nals I tore into small pieces, chucking 
‘hem into my pocket. About two blocks 
‘rom the telegraph office I saw an opening 
“o a sewer and threw the scraps away. 
3efore I had walked fifty feet farther some- 
‘me was on his knees picking up the bits 
hat remained scattered in the gutter! It 
mused me to know that Germany to-day 
.pparently has more regard for scraps of 
»aper than she had in 1914. 

These incidents are related to show how 
‘Jermany has centered practically all her 
fforts in Switzerland upon the United 
States, because America is the one power 
chat Germany fears in this sphere of influ- 
once. America is also the one power that the 
3olsheviki fear, because if America succeeds 
n sending food to Switzerland and if the 
United States later sends raw materials the 
»conomic crisis, which the Germans and 
che Bolsheviki are expecting, may not de- 
velop, and without an economic crisis there 
van be no revolution. Without an economic 
orisis Germany will have no excuse to invade 
‘Switzerland! America is in the path of the 
“evolution as she is in the path of a German 
“nvyasion. 

| When the Germans had launched their 
charge that the United States had no in- 
vention of keeping its economic agreement 
with the Swiss Confederacy I had a con- 
versation in the federal palace with former 


|President Schulthess, who is now a member » 


of the Federal Council in charge of the 
Department of Economics and Commerce. 
‘His office, he said with a smile, was the 
joattlefield for all the belligerents in Swit- 
verland, despite the fact the representa- 
ves of the fighting nations never meet. He 
»mphasized the very serious consequences 
of our failure to send grain, though he added 
shat the Swiss authorities did not doubt 
America’s intentions. Mr. Schulthess said 
shat unless the United States was able to 
ome the promised quantities of grain the 
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-grams per day for each person. 


THE SATURDAY 


bread ration would have to be decreased 


from two hundred and fifty grams—about 
half a pound—to one hundred and ninety 
Being a 
temporary resident of Switzerland myself 
I was impressed by this figure, because not 
only the quantity but the quality of the 
Swiss bread is very poor. 

During our conversation the question of 
Swiss shipments of food was brought up, 
and I stated that it was my impression, and 
probably that of other Americans, that 
Switzerland would not be in such a predica- 
ment to-day if she did not ship so much 
food to Germany. My statement was 
equivalent to the premature explosion of a 
bomb! 

To-day, in addition to the shortage of 
grain and coal, there is a lack of milk and 
fats. Though the federal government is- 
sues only two kinds of cards—for bread and 
fats—many of the cantons have cards for 
rice, milk, sugar, flour and macaroni. In 
Lausanne, for instance, children are per- 
mitted but half a liter—about a pint—of 
milk each day, and children over two years 
of age cannot have cooked cereals. 


A Nest of Anarchists 


Among the working people this scarcity 
of food has already produced bitter dis- 
satisfaction and the authorities fear the 
ultimate consequences, because the food 
shortage, the lack of raw materials—which 
is increasing the unemployment because 
the factories are closing—and the high 
prices are all trump cards in the hands of 
the anarchists. 

“Down with capitalism “Down with 
the government!’’ These are the cries of 
the Bolsheviki, who maintain that condi- 
tions in Switzerland will not improve until 
the war ends—and the Bolsheviki, being 
pacifists, are trying to end the war. 

Early this year the Russian Committee 
of Workmen and Soldiers sent a special 
representative to Switzerland via London 
and Paris. Upon his arrival in Geneva he 
delivered a Bolshevik lecture to the follow- 
ers in that city, but because the authorities 
feared the consequences they refused him 
permission to hold other meetings. 

He issued an appeal to the Swiss people 
stating that the Bolsheviki recognized no 
government and that he would not _recog- 
nize the Swiss Government. From Geneva 
he went to Zurich, where he thought condi- 
tions might be more favorable, and from 
there he sent numerous telegrams to the 
Swiss Federal Council, among them a de- 
mand for the immediate release of all 
interned Russian soldiers. After several 
weeks devoted to revolutionary agitation 
he applied to the French Embassy in Berne 
for permission to return to Petrograd via 
France and was refused. Then he asked 
the German authorities for permission to 
cross Germany, and one day hedisappeared! 
The gates were opened. 

In Berne there is a man who isa personal 
friend of Trotzky and Lenine. He stands 
accused before the public at least of having 
negotiated agreements between Germany 
and these two leaders. Everyone knows 
him to be an anarchist and he is proud of 
the distinction. In February there was an 
election for the Gemeinderat of Berne, and 
he was elected by a big majority. Not far 
from Zurich there is a little manufacturing 
town, Brugg, of three thousand people, and 
most of the city officials are Bolsheviki. In 
Winterthur there is a large manufacturing 
establishment known as Sulzer Brothers, 
one of the owners being the present Swiss 
Minister in Washington. Throughout the 
winter the Bolsheviki have been trying 
to spread dissension among the workmen 
there. In St. Gall, where millions of yards 
of lace are made for the American market, 
the Bolsheviki have been campaigning 
against the United States, charging that 
President Wilson is prolonging the war! 

Tn Zurich there was until recently a Ger- 
man named Muensterburg, who with his 
co-workers edited and published three revo- 
lutionary newspapers. These three papers 
were avowedly Bolshevik; and because 
they urged the Swiss workers not to serve in 
the army—because even the Swiss Army, 
they said, was an agent of capitalism— 
the Swiss, Government suspended their 
publication and ordered Muensterburg de- 
ported to Germany. When this action was 
announced the workers flooded the govern- 
ment bureaus with protests, but Muenster- 
burg and his allies had to return to the land 
that gave them birth. The federal govern- 
ment has been forced to adopt an uncom- 
promising attitude toward those who are 
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ON’T be persuaded that your old 
Battery is “dead’’ and that you must 
buy a new one, until the USL Service 
Station has inspected it. They repair 
many batteries others call hopeless. 
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Best of all, if they see it can be repaired, 
they will offer you a Guaranteed Adjust- 
ment Plan, on the basis that the repair 
is worth a certain price to you if the re- 
i ; paired battery shall serve you for at least 
eight months. 
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Should the battery fail within that time, 
you'll receive a credit, reducing the repair 
price pro rata cost for as many months 
of service as you actually get from the 
repair. And the credit will apply on a 
brand new USLBattery that contains the 
famous USL machine-pasted plates. 


50c 
Battery 
Book Free 


The “Black Mystery Box 
Explained,’’ a text book on 
the storage battery, used by 
schools and colleges. It will 
be sent you Free if you 
mention the make an 
model of your car. 


Stes er eats 


USL service stations serve you honestly, 
courteously and promptly. Let the USL 
service station in your town prove it. 


FSIS ODS ATO 


US Light & Heat Corporation, Factory: Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Branches: New York Chicago San Francisco Detroit Kansas City Washington, D.C. 
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Sir Walter Raleigh 


was one of the first men to smoke a pipe 
in England. You perhaps remember the 
story. How his faithful valet thought he 
was a-fre and how he tried to put out 
the flames by throwing on a mug of ale! 


It is quite different today. You see 

a man smoking a Wellington and some- 
. how you envy him the sheer joy of it. 
 \. Calm, cozy and contented he looks— 
= ep the original portrait of hap- 
ae) 


piness. 
Nowadays a pipe is as much a part 
of a man’s equipment as his watch or 
knife or the inevitable black notebook. 


will not wheeze or bubble. The “well” 
catches the moisture. The Wellington is 
made of genuine French briar, seasoned by 
our own special process. It breaks-in sweet 
and mellow. The bowl is guaranteed 
against cracking or burningthrough. Any 4 
tobacco tastes better in a Wellington. 4 


The W. D. C. triangle trade-mark 
has been the sign of supreme pipe 
value for more than 50 years. It is 
on pipes of every style, size and grade. 
See that it is on yours. 


WM. DEMUTH & CO. 
New York 


World’sLargest Pipe Manufacturers 
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SUNSHINE 
CLOVER LEAVES 


Light sugar wafers en- 
closing a rich and deli- 
cate cream. Dainty in 
shape, delicious in flavor. 


Served with ices and bev- 
erages, they add aneeded 
touch of brightness to 
the daintily arranged 
luncheon or tea. 


cookies. 
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Light as Sunshine 
Dainty as Clover Leaves 


A tempting morsel with tea or chocolate as 
a light refreshment—a finishing touch to 
the luncheon. 
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iscuits 


include a great variety of wafers, crackers, and 
Sunshine Graham Crackers, Yum Yums, 
Lemon Snaps, and many others meet the need ot 
the hour for wheat saving. 


Joose-Wites Biscurr (OMPaNy 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


Branches in over 100 cities 


Sealed packages— 
or in. bulk by the pound 


MACHINE BOOQKKEEPIN 


gives accurate trial balances, supplanting lengthy 
provings, checking,etc.,with automatic proof. 
Relieves bookkeepers of adding and subtracting. 
Investigate why THE BIG MAJORITY chose 


a «BECAUSE they are the fastest in 


> 


operation,” states Diamond Shoe 


. Co., New York City, “we chose Baker- 


Vawter Machine Bookkeeping Binders, 
Leaves, etc., after considerable com- 
Parison. 


“To secure the proper equipment 


E to go with bookkeeping machines is 
- all important. 


“EXPERIENCED ADVICE by the 


_ Baker-Vawter representative contrib- 
} uted much toward making our Moon- 
' Hopkins machine a profitable invest- 
/ ment.” 


a ern ere eer ean 


Equipping THE BIG MAJORITY 
has given Baker-Vawter Company i 
a ten times greater fund of machine | 
bookkeeping experience. Both the | 
advice and the equipment you get | 
are therefore the BEST to be had. 

Write Dept. M, either factory: : 
Benton Harbor,Mich., Holyoke, Mass. i 
47 Sales Offices—Consult your Phone Book |} 


Salesmen Everywhere 


BaAKer-VawTer ComPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers 5258 
LOOSE LEAF ANO STEEL FILING EQUIPMENT 
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trying to Russianize this republic for its 
moral effect upon the neighboring bellig- 
erents. 

From time to time the Swiss Government 
has feared an invasion from Germany, and 
several hundred thousand men are kept 
mobilized all the time for possible develop- 
ments. According to the Swiss military 
system all men have to serve from two to 
three months with the army. In various 
parts of Switzerland maneuvers are held 
annually, and between these events the 
army is used to prevent smuggling, which 
is another German pastime. 

In January and February an active cam- 
paign was conducted by the Socialists, who 
are first cousins of the. Bolsheviki, against 
universal military service. Public meetings 
were held in all parts of the country. 
Though one cannot say that the Swiss 
Government had difficulty in maintaining 
a mobilized army, one can safely conclude 
that the Bolsheviki are at work even 
with the Swiss soldiers. The Bolsheviki are 
trying to form a Workmen and Soldiers’ 
Committee here as they have in Norway. 

Though there may be no connection be- 
tween the Bolsheviki in Switzerland and 
the Imperial German Government—despite 
the facts that most of the leaders have Ger- 
man names and were born in Germany— 
both are working for the same end. Both 
hope for an economic crisis. If Switzerland 
fails to get food from the United States the 
Germans in the republic want Switzerland 
to ask for grain from Germany and the 
Ukraine. The suggestion has been made 
repeatedly in the press that the Swiss 
Confederation send a commission to the 
Ukraine to contract for grain; but the fed- 
eral authorities, having confidence in the 
United States, have refused so far to listen to 
these German appeals—though if Switzer- 
land actually faces the day of starvation the 
little nation will have to place herself at the 
mercy of Germany. But Switzerland will 
hold off until the last hour, because Ger- 
many’s price may be permission for her 
army to cross Swiss territory into France. 
This is the ghost of the future which parades 
the streets of the capital. 

All observers are unanimous in saying 
that the time is past when Germany will 
violate Switzerland’s neutrality as she did 
Belgium’s. They do not believe German 
public opinion will sanction it. Be that as 
it may, Germany has some big object in 
view in Switzerland, and it may be nothing 
more than a “peaceful”? conquest which 
would leave Switzerland but a dependent 
state. German business men have already 
invaded Switzerland en masse, purchasing 
factories, retail shops and hotels. My ex- 
perience in traveling in all parts of the 
country has been that I could not avoid a 
big hotel which was not owned and man- 
aged by Germans. This was my lot in 
Geneva, Lausanne, Berne and Zurich. It 
seemed to me there were no beds to sleep 
in that were not German, and I am quite 
sure there are no cafés where one can eat 
and talk without having everything one 
says noted by a German agent. 


The German-Controlled Press 


The Swiss press is sharply divided. In 
the French part of Switzerland there are no 
neutral papers. All are pro-Ally as far as 
the war is concerned, though intensely pro- 
Swiss at all times. In German Switzerland 
many of the influential newspapers are 
owned by German capital or are subject to 
German influence, both directly and indi- 
rectly. Some are so dependent upon Ger- 
many for news and coal that room cannot 
be found for American news. After a care- 
ful study of the newspapers over a period of 
three months, it was estimated that eighty- 
five per cent of the news about America in 
the Swiss papers was decidedly antagonistic. 

Our failures and miscalculations have 
been advertised almost daily, with the re- 
sult that many thousands of Swiss citizens 
do not consider America’s participation in 
the war seriously. By April, one year 
after we had been at war with Germany, 
practically nothing had been done to ex- 
plain America’s position. Most of the 
news of us has been “‘made in Germany,” 
because the German agencies have been 
particularly liberal in spreading dissatis- 
factory reports about the United States. 
The excellent reasons which the United 
States has given for not being able to ship 
grain to Switzerland immediately have not 
been explained in the press. Nothing has 
been done to contradict the German state- 
ment that the American forces in France 
will invade Switzerland. 
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German propaganda, however, is not . 
limited to the Swiss press nor to the spread. | 
ing of rumors about American intentions, | 
All news stands in German Switzerland are | 
controlled by a German syndicate. The | 
leading news stands in Berne, Zurich, Basel, | 
Lucerne and all the railroad stations han- 
dle only German and Swiss newspapers, _| 

The first part of this year a correspond- | 
ent of one of the leading Swiss newspapers | 
returned from the United States with ma- 
terial for a series of articles on America’s | 
war preparations. The first article he called 
ae America Entered the War.” Ithad | 
to be rewritten three times before the edi- | 
tors would accept it, because they feared | 
his strong statements might antagonize the 
ten thousand German readers of the paper, 
Finally, when the article was published the | 
German authorities sent word to the editor | 
that unless a German writer was permitted | 
to answer the articles the German Goyern- | 
ment would have to stop the coal supply _ 
to the paper. i 

When the great offensive was launched | 


on the Western Front the French Council | 


of National Defense closed all frontiers, es- 
pecially the border stations between France 
and Switzerland. This was done to prevent 
news from reaching the German agents in | 
Switzerland pertaining to the movement of | 
troops. A few days later the German Goy- | 
ernment closed the Swiss-German frontier 
and there was an immediate reaction in | 
Switzerland. The press discovered that 
Switzerland had only sufficient coal for her 
industries and trains to run about two 
weeks. While Germany may have taken this 
step to prevent news from Germany reach- 
ing Switzerland during the great milit 
crisis in March and April, it is probable 
that the German Government had another 
object in view, namely, that of impressing | 
upon the Swiss Government and people the | 
dependence upon Germany of Swiss indus- 
tries and railroads. 


Between Two Fires 


Germany is using Switzerland, also, as a 
base for smuggling supplies and information — 
to the United States. 
made repeatedly to get Swiss citizens with 
forged passports past the American au- 
thorities. Other cases are on record of 
shipments of German goods to the United 
States smuggled into packages of Swiss 
goods. Recently a Swiss concern shipped 
a large consignment of electrical machinery 
to New York. Concealed within the heavy 
beams of the crate which was used for the 
packing were one million fine German 
needles for American knitting machines. — 

In thousands of ways Germany is making 
use of her organization in Switzerland to 
serve her thousands of purposes in Europe 
and the United States, and she is preparing 
not only for the present but for the recon- 
struction period after the war. Switzerland 
is to be the chief base for economic opera- 
tions when peace is signed; and Germany 
may have her own way during the after-the- 
war period unless America and the Allies can 
come to the assistance of the little republic 
before the possible economic crisis arrives. 

Switzerland has a solution for her war 
difficulties which she has suggested to the 
United States and the Allies, but which has 
been officially declined. Now the question 
has been presented again by disinterested 
parties to the Inter-Allied Councils in Paris 
and London. The key to the solution is 
ships. Switzerland would like to charter 
German ships interned in European ports, 
man them with neutral crews, subject to 
inspection by the Allies, fly the Swiss fla 
and send them to the United States an 
South America for grain and raw mate- 
rials, Switzerland has already asked the 
German Government for its opinion, and 
Germany’s terms, so I have been informed, 
are that these ships carry only supplies for 
Switzerland and return with ballast to the 
Americas. ; 

France has already placed the harbor 
and port of Cette at the service of Switzer- 
land, and Switzerland already has certain 
Dutch ships under charter; but the present 
tonnage and that which the United States 
has placed at the disposal of Switzerland— 
as reported in Berne up to March 22—18 
apparently insufficient to enable Switzer- 
land to pass the economic crisis which is 
approaching with the rapidity of a storm. 

Switzerland is striving to maintain her 
freedom, economically and _ politically. 


Switzerland desires to remain neutral and | 


independent, but on the one side are the — 
Bolsheviki and Germany, on the other the | 
shortage of coal and food. 


Efforts have been | 
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ail Borden's Code 
—the Keystone ofan Industrp 


Pure milk, next to pure water, is the one essential to life that your home, in common 
with every other home, can least afford to be without. 
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Purity in milk is so important, and the health of a community depends so largely upon : 
the milk used, that now, state and municipal laws govern sanitary conditions at the source 
of production and at places where milk is sold. 
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Upon the Borden Sanitary Code, formulated more than sixty years ago, all subsequent 
Inga has ea vey g q 
protective milk regulations have been based. : 
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That code, inauspicious and humble as was its beginning, expressed Gail Borden’s idea. 
And later generations, long after Gail Borden had put his code into operation, recognized 
its elements as essential in preventing disease and sickness, and vitally important in saving 
the lives of thousands of infants. 
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The Borden Sanitary Code—itself stricter than most enacted milk-protecting legislation— 
made possible the realization of Gail Borden’s great vision: To enable all the world to 
be supplied with milk in safe, usable, nutritious forms. 
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The Borden Sanitary Code is the keystone upon which an institution, world-wide in its - 
scope, has been built. Adhering strictly to the spirit of the code the forms in which 

safe and nutritious milk can be obtained are grouped as Borden’s Milk Products. Indi- a 
vidually they are known as Borden’s Eagle Brand, Borden’s Evaporated Milk and B 
Borden’s Malted Milk. ; ae 


The Borden name on the container is an assurance of the quality and purity of the contents. 
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Borden’s Condensed Milk Company 
New York City 
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EAGLE BRAND 
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Nation’s Milk 
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To Washington 


on their own wheels 


Transportation difficulties mean nothing to these big 
trucks. 


One day’s output of a single motor 
truck factory in Detroit, breaking 
the trail over the snow-swept 
mountains of Pennsylvania. 


They deliver themselves. 


From the factory in Detroit, hundreds of them have 
journeyed across country to enter the Government 
service. Through drifted snow and driving rain, through 
hub-deep mud and over jolting country roads, long lines 
of these trucks—all equipped with sturdy wood wheels— 
have made this 752-mile trip without incident. 


And the same strong, tough, resilient, dependable wood 
wheels which carried them to Washington will bear 
them safely forward over the shell-torn roads of France. 


The United States Government has pronounced the 
wood wheel “physically fit.” 


AUTOMOTIVE WOOD WHEEL 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


105 NORTH 13th ST. PHILADELPHIA 


Note the 
Wood Wheels 
EVERYWHERE 
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| With an almost superhuman effort Blink could he have conceived such a wild, rash, as Y ° x 
ed to stay the effects of gravity, but it purely sporting adventure. vi in ar ime * 
s too late. His unruly legs shot from “T wanted a Hun,” said Blink simply. | BS 
te him and he flew like a pin wheel, “Sounds foolish when you put it intowords, | K ; ; . : , F : F wy 
Idly revolving arms and legs, straight doesn’t it? But it’s the truth. I thought I Ye The single aim of this company in war time 1s public service — xe 
0 zee perilous pies pe eee mei ome be ‘ nice little Sites hats us service to the government and service to the people. To this end we ES 
uarely on top of a pot of boiling-ho ere all by his lonesome and induce him “ . : ee . aaa * 
ffee, which promptly upset, scalding his to come along with me. I’d taken you if xe are cooperating closely with the U. S. Food A dministration, limiting ae 
That pot of coffee was the exact you'd been alone.” uS our output to conserve raw materials and rigorously maintaining the Us 
ithematical center of a circle of Germans, “Where do you come from?” WS high quality and food value of our products. ie 
1o stood round it, aluminum cups in “California. Round Fresno. Neverheard | % ; a Ww 
nd. It was a clean bull’s-eye for Blink. of Fresno raisins? Best in the world. I'll us Can I eat candy and bea patriot? “Yes,” answers the FoodAd- 
2 a one. niche be anna. team send you a box when I get home.” % ministration, “if you eat the kind of candy that contains a minimum mR 
sre not fighting for him that night. Plucky but Rash % amount of sugar.” First among such candies the Administration lists ve 
‘It is possible, however, that they kept * chocolate coated candies with nut and fruit centers. ue 
f eye on him after all, for under ordinary ‘“Well, come along,’’ answered the ser- | 3 : 1 : A sz 
cumstances that minute would havebeen geant grimly. “You're a damn fool.” ye There is an abundance of chocolate. It is pure and w olesome wy 
3 last. Germans do not enjoy being He gave the prisoner into the hands of ns and has high food value. You are codperating in the conservation ui 
ee et oe yee Ne diet igs scabies who stolidly led him off to is program if you eat chocolate confectionery containing such centers. mx 
pposed to be a quiet sector. What did Thus Blink’s career as a fighting unit in iN a 
‘ose young American ruffians mean by the Allied ranks was brought, almost before | 3 | ; we 
sturbing the peace of Europe? ’Twas_ it began, to an inglorious close. Andit was | w —— aan es i 
andalous! Thus it would have fared solely his own rashness that was to blame. x oo | ie |e 
idly with the young intruder had it not He had given his individual will free rein, | x IE ee | %e 
en for one thing. That one thing was a tried to play the big game off his own little | a / NUTS x 
ugh. For as Blink landed he laughed. It private bat instead of waiting for orders. | ¥ Reh | CHOCOLATE Ww 
4s a clean cheerful boy’s laugh that some- Suppose every soldier should do likewise? es NOTS - % 
jw did not go with murder and sudden He recalled an episode of the Napoleonic | yz | ee NI ee COVERED ye 
ath. The enemy stared, stupefied. And wars. A dashing young French cavalry | x ; COVERED | x 
ink, seeing its good moral effect, kept it officer had, through direct disobedience of AS a cnn De Nat Conbinenone a 
). He doubled over and shook with mirth. orders, turned the tide of battle to victory. K os ; 1 
“Well, boys,’ he grinned, “I guess the And Napoleon, calling the brilliant youth | 4% © A package contain se 
inks this time are on me! I certainly to his side, had said: “For your valor you | x \ ; j we 
dn’t go to spill your coffee.” shall be decorated to-night. And for your K ing sweets that are x 
He reached over, picked up a cup, poured disobedience you shall be shot to-morrow | ¥ at the head of the R 
_lelast remaining drops from the pot, and at dawn.” i ene f ne 
ank it off with a hand that trembled not Something within Blink had always ap- | % ist of candies that As 
whit. For Blink was playing for dear life proved that implacable justice. There is H conserve sugar. oe 
_|yw, and he knew it. inside every one of us a spectator, cool, | ¥ se 
é “You've got guts anyhow,” said a Ger- alien, dispassionate, sitting up in the back | % ¥ 
an sergeant in English, coming forward. of our brains, pronouncing stern judgments, us 1 
Do you call this a raid?”’ POBNDS out with clear, pee age *K Sold by Whitman agencies nearly everywhere a 
aN our shortcomings, our weaknesses and our | 3 2 ; : ; Ww 
| Blink Introduces Himself Lore Theb prea seized on Blink now i STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, INC., Philadelphia, U. S. A. x 
Ze and flayed him without pity. But he took Daten ttt ATS A 
-) “You might if you don’t care what you his whaling as he had taken them at school, : ee oe : a s 
y,” replied Blink, grinning. “But it’s all his teeth gritted and his lips fixed in a bitter 


yer now except counting the corpses. little grin. ‘Oh, my dear son, be careful!”’ 
im it.” The words rang in the confusion of his mind 
“You mean you came all by yourself?” with the very intonation of his mother’s 
Blink nodded. voice. 
“What for?” Between two guards he stumbled along 
Blink got to his feet. The ring of Ger- the dark communicating trenches toward 
Jans closed in on him ominously. Afewof the rear. Once he was stopped by a medical 
em had already scattered over the top to officer, who skillfully dressed his wounded 
»connoiter. The sergeant explained briefly wrist and then relieved him of his pocket- 


» his fellows. book, his watch and his overcoat by way 
\“What did you do it for?” he repeated of fee. 

ispiciously. ‘‘Were you an outpost that ‘Go as far as you like,” remarked Blink 
‘st your way and stumbled onto us?” ironically. ‘All the house drinks to-night 
| Blink shook his head. ‘It’s just what I are on me.” 

ld you,” he said. “It’s a solo raid. I’m Here and there a German jeered, but 
ie whole cheese.”’ most of them looked on stolidly or mut- 


“But why?” persisted the German im-_ tered “ Amerikaner”’ as he passed. Finally 
atiently. Not in a million incarnations they emerged into the open, and here in 
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Stand- 


Have You Two 


ards of Cleanliness? 
One for yourself? One for your employees? 


Your standard of hygiene for employees materially 
affects your Labor Turnover. Frequent changes 
in factory personnel are costly. But clean sur- 
roundings and sanitary washrooms play no small 
part in keeping workers contented and efficient. 


Eliminating the loss incidental to unnecessary labor turn- 
over will do much to offset today’s inevitable advances in 
labor costs. The savings will pay a good proportion of 
higher wages. And hygienic conditions increase factory 
production. 


Keep your washroom up to modern standards of personal 
hygiene. Give each employee a clean towel every time— 
a towel to be used once by one user—a new, comfortable, 
white, absorbent towel —a 


Scot Tissue Iowei 


Wherever modern standards of cleanliness prevail, Scot- 
Tissue is the economical towel. It costs little, eliminates 
laundry expense and prevents the washroom becoming a 
source of illness. 


Not only the factory —but every office, every school, club, hotel, 
lodge, or store that maintains a high standard of cleanliness, will 
find ScotTissue the most economical and satisfactory towel to use. 


Scott Paper Company 
Originators of the Paper Towel 


Manufacturers of ScotTissue Towels and Toilet Paper 


723 Glenwood Avenue, Philadelphia 


Address Nearest Office 
356 Market Street, San Francisco 


30 Church Street 


113 East Austin Avenue 
New Yor! i 


hicago 


ScotTissue Products for Personal Hygiene 


an old tumble-down stone chateau which 
shook under the thunder of the occasional 
guns Blink was put through a searching 
third degree. Certain questions he an- 
swered frankly; to many more he re- 
sponded quietly, “‘I couldn’t say.” 

His boots, the pride of his heart, became 
the spoil of the taller of his captors. His 
pipe, tobacco pouch and warm knitted 
sweater went to the shorter guard. After 
that, far into the night he trudged, man- 
acled to the hand of a German sergeant. 
Finally, dead with fatigue, they came to 
a railhead, where both dropped in their 
tracks and slept. And from now on his 
status changed, it dwindled, it disappeared. 
Hitherto as a free-born American citizen 
and soldier he had certain inalienable rights: 
The right to draw his regular rations, the 
right to draw his regular pay, the right to 
kick. Henceforth he could do none of these 
three things. He was nobody, nothing, a 
cipher. He had absolutely lost caste. 

In the days and weeks that followed, 
when he was shifted and shunted from 
place to place, but always working east- 
ward, this feeling of intolerable isolation 
weighed like a physical load on his shoul- 
ders, dragging him down. He forgot how to 
smile. He also suffered considerably from 
the inflammation in his wrist. In addition 
he was tormented by a lack of food, water, 
rest and sleep. The roadbeds over which he 
traveled were atrocious, the engines puffed 
laboriously with their worn-out pistons, 
and so violent were the bumpings and jolt- 
ings of the train that Blink decided the 
wheels must be square. 

At length one morning when Blink had 
fairly lost count of the drab processional of 
days he was herded together with several 
hundred English prisoners into his perma- 
nent camp. Here after the usual rigmarole 
of registration he was assigned a certain 
barrack, a certain company and a certain 
number. And then for a while, until they 
should detail him to some prison labor, he 
was left to his own devices. 


That Down-and-Out Feeling 


If ever Blink felt like making an exit 
from the world it was in that first bleak 
bitter hour after his arrival, when he sat on 
the doorstep of his barrack, his feet in the 
snow, cold, hungry, utterly miserable, ut- 
terly alone. In the first stages of his jour- 
ney his thick comfortable uniform had 
gone the way of his watch and his pocket- 
book; and as a substitute he had been 
given odds and ends of thin cotton shoddy 
garments which were no protection against 
the vicious severity of winter. His shoes, 
made from a pressed-paper composition in- 
stead of leather, had already burst at the 
seams and let in the icy slush. For more 
than a week his feet had been constantly 
wet. Little chills succeeded by fever flushes 
chased up and down his spine. He was 
light headed from lack of food. With the 
loss of his status, of his independence as an 
American citizen, he felt diminished, un- 
real, as if he had become a ghost. He was 
as lonely as the first man in hell. 

Presently another prisoner strolled up 
and accosted him. 

“How are you?” 

“Fine!” said Blink without raising his 
eyes. “It’s a great life if you don’t weaken.” 

“That’s right!’’ responded the other 
heartily. ‘‘Keep your spirits up. You’re 
American, aren’t you?” 

“T was. It seems now as if I were dead 
or had my soul amputated. I hardly know 
whether I’m myself or some other nut.” 

“Oh, you’ll be as right as rain before 
long,” the prisoner informed him. “It isa 
kind of a shock turning from a free man 
into aslave. But it’s not quite so bad now 
as it was before our committee was formed. 
We'll fix you up with clothes and food until 
you can establish communication with your 
own authorities. You’re the first American 
here. My name is Jenks—Charles Jenks, 
from Montreal.” 

“What committee was that you men- 
tioned?” 

For the first time Blink raised his blood- 
shot gaze and surveyed the speaker. He 
was a tall, lean Canadian of a sedentary, 
bookish type with a straggly mustache and 
a kind brown eye. 

“The British Help Committee. It’s 
elected democratically by the British pris- 
oners to look after their rights, investigate 
abuses, and forward complaints of ill treat- 
ment to the Spanish Government, which 
represents our interests in Germany.” 

“Does your kicking do any good?”’ de- 
manded Blink pessimistically. 
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“Things have improved since we began, 
All kinds of abuses have lessened. Just 
now we're putting through a complaint 
against forced labor in the German mines,” 

“I hope you win. I heard that was. 
triple-plated hell.” ‘ 

Blink’s voice as he spoke sounded to him 
strange and thin, as if it came from afar, 
He rose abruptly, and as he rose he reeled, 
A thousand prismatic lights rushed before 
his eyes. : 

His new-found friend caught him by the 
arm. “Steady on!” he advised. ‘“ What’s 
the matter?” 

Blink laughed a trifle groggily. ‘“Every- 
thing.” His mother’s words rang like a 
jingle of bells in his head. He murmured 
them aloud: ‘“‘Oh, my dear son, be care- 
ful!’”’—and heeled over in a dead faint, _ 


When, some time later, he came to he 
found himself lying in a cot in a small 
room, half office, half bedroom, which the 
Canadian called his flat. Blink’s cheap 
shoddy coat had been removed, also his — 
water-logged shoes; and he was comfortably 


““Mother,’”” he murmured, “I’ve been 
having the darnedest dream! Phew! The 
! Don’t drown me.” . 
He opened his eyes fully and beheld not — 


7 


his mother but the lean Canadian, his kind 
face full of concern, dashing icy water from 
a jug over his head. Blink sat up, but 
immediately sank back again weakly and) : 
closed his eyes. a 

“That’s right. Take your time. 7 
one thing you can take in this hole. Now 
don’t talk.” Blink started to open Dis) 
mouth. ‘Just lie quiet. You’re starved. 
That’s about all ails you. Oh, I know the 
signs by now. I’m going to fix you up =| 
snack to eat. My parcel for this week 
hasn’t been opened yet.” i 

He kept up a battery of cheerful remarks 
as he lifted a small deal table over before 
Blink’s cot, dived into drawers and set 
various objects upon the table. 

“Keep your eyes shut,’ he ordered, 
“until I command you to open them. 
You're going to have the surprise of your 
life. Are you warm?” He flung his over- 
coat on the cot and continued without a 
halt: ‘“‘Now you'll have to excuse me for a. 
minute. I’m kitchen inspector here—have 
charge of the cooking. I’m off to heat up 
something of my own for you.” 

Blink opened one eye with a feeble grin, 
but his benefactor had already departed. — 
Within a few minutes he returned, bearing - 
a tray. - | 

“Wait! Don’t look yet. When did you 
eat last anyhow?” e | 


: 


The Good Samaritan’s Dinner 


Blink pondered. ‘Two days ago, about. 
They gave me some soup that tasted like © 
decayed swill. It had some dark ropy stufi. 
floating round the bottom which looked) 
like dead seaweed or woman’s hair. It sort 
of got my goat. Suppose I’ll have to get — 
used to it—but it takes time to tame your 
stomach so it won’t buck at anything.” 
He sniffed eagerly. ‘‘Holy Gee! That 
smells good!” | 

“Now then, open your eyes,” commanded 
the Canadian. He supported Blink, still 
pale and wobbly, to a sitting position. — 
“Look!” ; | 

And Blink looked. He gulped a deep 
breath and slid his tongue hungrily over his — 
dry cracked lips. 

““My God!” he ejaculated. ‘Pinch me, 
somebody. Is this a starvation pipe dream? 
Chicken bouillon!” He took a draught of 
the fragrant steaming liquid. ‘Hot beans! 
Marmalade. Say, where’s the Neapolitan 
ice cream? And they try to put it over — 
on us that there’s a food famine here in 
Germany !”’ 

“There is,” said Jenks grimly. “You 
don’t suppose all this is German prison- 
camp rations? It comes from our British 
parcels, which we receive twice a week. 
Food, clothes—all of it comes from home. 
If we depended on our jailers we’d die of 
hunger and cold. But every week two ten- 
pound parcels can be sent—though they 
don’t always arrive—for each British pris- 
oner of war. The contents of these parcels 
practically duplicate the army rations—so 
much fats, so much starch, so much sweets. 
It’s been very scientifically worked out.” 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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EN YEARS of constant research and 

experiment—day after day of unremit- 
ting laboratory work—with the laboratory 
furnaces glowing night after night! 

Thousands of different combinations and 
mixtures of materials gathered from all over 
the world! 

Each carefully recorded formula tested in 
the laboratory furnaces under different de- 
grees of heat! 

Steady improvement in spark plug por- 
celains all this time—but no great gain upon 
the increasingly severe requirements of new 
developments in gasoline motors! 

3449 different experiments—until—finally 
—the startling results of Experiment 3450 
showed a long stride ahead in all the essen- 
tial requirements for spark plug insulators. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Ae 


Cross-section of highest 
quality steel magnified 
1600 areas showing very 

jine, even structure 


Cross-section of ordinary 
steel magnified 1600 
areas showing coarse 

structure 


Loins 


WEient 3450 


Champion 3450 porcelain is so far ahead 
of any other insulator that it stands today 
clearly and distinctly in a class by itself— 
unchallenged. 

Literally, Experiment 3450 has developed 
undreamed-of qualities in porcelain for spark 
plug insulation. 

Even the startling qualities recently de- 
veloped in steel, by scientific heat treating, 
are no more romantic. 

The microscopic views below show a 
great similarity in the recent development of 
new superior qualities in steel and the devel- 
opment of this new superior Champion 3450 
porcelain. 

So Champion Dependability takes on 
new meaning—for no spark plug can be 
more dependable than its insulator. 


Cross-section of ordinary 
porcelain magnified 1600 
areas showing coarse 
structure 


Cross-section of Cham- 
pion 3450 porcelain mag- 
nified 1600 areas showing 
very fine, even structure 


Dependable Spark Plugs 
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The famous chestnut colored tread 
_ puts the finishing touches to the 


| - The Cups, slightly reduced in size, 
| give great resiliency, speed, and wet- 
: _pavement riding safety to the tread of 


Pennsylvania 


4CUUM CUI 


Made of the same stock as that used in Vacuum Cup 
Automobile Tires, this tread is built over a carcass of 
highest grade fabric, a special strip being provided to 
facilitate cementing the tire to the rim. 


28" x 1368, 


28" x 154", or 28"x 156" rim. Also Juvenile sizes, 


, Price (Single Tube or Clincher) each, $3.7. 5 = | 


ie One universal size, made to fit either a 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY — 
eee JEANNETTE, PA. Ss aa 


Direct Factors Branches and Service Agencies S 
Throughout the United States and Canada 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

“And the Germans let all that good grub 
through?”’ demanded Blink, shoveling the 
good grub inside of him for dear life. 

“Generally. They have to. You forget 
that we have their German prisoners too. 
And there might be reprisals. But I’ll ex- 
plain afterward.” 

“Talk on, talk on!” cried Blink, his 
mouth full of food. ‘‘This is the sweetest 
music I have ever heard. Fire away. Enu- 
merate. What are my rights as a prisoner 
of war?” 

“Don’t think,” smiled the Canadian, 
“that one of them includes a gorge like this 
every day. This is just by way of celebra- 
tion. As to your rights: First, correspon- 
dence. You are entitled to write one postal 
a week, and in addition one letter every 
other week. These of course are censored. 
If you are wise you will not animadvert 
)pon camp conditions or any of the darker 
aspects of prison life, or attempt to get 
secret information through by codes or by 
hiding it under the stamp. You might lose 
all your privileges thereby. As to food and 
clothes, you should receive regular weekly 
parcels from your people or from the Red 
Cross. I’m not sure what the American 
method is, but doubtless it parallels the 
British.” 

“How will the Red Cross know I’m 
here?” queried Blink in some anxiety. ‘‘Do 
I write direct? Do I give my address? 
Do I have to pay? I haven’t any money. 
They cleaned me out on the road.” 

“T’m not sure about the details, as I told 
you. But write to the American Red Cross 
in Paris. Write to-night. Give your ad- 
dress and prison number. Ask for their 
food parcels, and the entire information 
covering your case. Tell them to notify 
your mother What’s wrong?” 


The Rights of Prisoners 


For at mention of his mother Blink had 
suddenly gulped, choked, then hurriedly 
turned his face away. But it was not 
thought of his mother which had moved 
him, for she had been with him in almost 
every hour of the long, jolting, sleepless, 
nightmare way. It was Katie. For the last 
week, in his misery, he had practically for- 
gotten Katie. Now the memory of her 
rushed back upon him with almost the force 
of ablow. He faced back again to Jenks. 

“All right,’’ he said gruffly. ‘Go on. 
‘Notify my mother ——’” 

$f notify your mother of your im- 
prisonment and the rules concerning letters 
and parcels. Probably the Red Cross will 
handle the entire affair. It’s simpler that 
way. 

“So much for your food and clothes and 
letters. Now about the labor question: 
As I said, the British Prison Committee, of 
which I am president—I’ve been here three 
years already and so I know the ropes 
pretty well—is making a formal complaint 
against our working in the mines. We’ll 
receive a decision this month, and I am 
hoping it will be in our favor. Aside from 
the mines there are the construction gangs, 
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factory and munition industries, and work- | 


| 


ing on the farms. Now, what is your occy- _ 


pation? If you’re a miner I advise you to | 
keep it dark.” 

“T’m a hayseed,” laughed Blink. “I run 
my mother’s ranch, and one of my own 
which adjoins it. I have a car and I drive 
round to see how things are shaping up, and 
along in the afternoon I generally take 
Katie out for a spin.” 

“Taking Katie out for a spin hardly 
constitutes an occupation,” observed Jenks 
dryly. 

“Oh, doesn’t it?” chuckled Blink. “You 
don’t know Katie!”’ 

“What did you put down as your oc- 
cupation on the card you filled ‘out this 
morning? You know the Germans keep a 
clearing house for prison labor, and when- 
ever they need miners or farmers or me- 
chanics they just consult their files. Their 
system is very complete.” 


Farm Labor the Best 


“T didn’t put down anything,” confessed 
Blink with a grin. -“I was feeling too 
blamed bitter. So when they handed out 
that registration card with all those per- 
sonal intimate questions about my nativity 
and age and predilections I just scrawled 
across its face ‘Damn the Germans!’ and 
let it go at that.” 

Blink leaned back and laughed heartily, 

but the Canadian looked grave. 
_ “Vl get you another card in the morn- 
ing. And you must answer everything they 
ask. It’s simpler in the end. Write down 
farmer for your occupation. That’s the 
best class of prison labor in Germany to- 
day. There you live in the country. And 
in addition you have your two weekly par- 
cels of food and clothing, which suffice for 
your physical needs if they get through to 
you regularly.” 


“Then is it true about the food famine?” | 


“It’s true,” replied the Canadian grimly. 
“There’s a famine in all except water and 
air. Bread, sugar, potatoes, margarine, 
meat, tobacco—all these articles are strin- 
gently rationed. There are no lubricating 
oils; no illuminating oils; no butter, tea 
or coffee; no rubber, soap or rice; few 
medicines; very little paper; practically no 
cotton, leather, soda, medical bandages or 
photographic material; no bicycles or taxi- 
cabs. But worst of all is the famine in fats.” 

By this time Blink had cleared the table 
as clean as if a swarm of locusts had passed 
that way. 

“You make me feel sorry for the poor 
boneheads,”’ he remarked. 

“You needn’t,” retorted Jenks with a 
hard smile. ‘‘Any nation deserves its fate 
in the long run. Just let that fact sink in. 
These people have as good a government 
as they deserve; and the minute they de- 
serve a better they’ll make it—don’t fear. 

“Now about camp activities: You’d best 


join something. There’s music, a French, — 


and a Russian class, and a chess club.” 
““A chess club!” gasped Blink. 
mamma!”’ 
(Continued on Page 47) 
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Photograph by L. A. Hiller 


Takes out all glare—Legal everywhere 


Gives you 500 jt. range 


OTH these cars are equipped with Noviol 
‘LD (yellow tint) Conaphores. This scientific head- 
ight glass is legal everywhere because it controls the 
ight within the law’s requirements, without diffusion 
nd without glare. 
| The photograph shows the two cars as they meet 
t a dangerous turn on a dark road. 

No confusing glare strikes the eyes of either 
river. Both pairs of headlights direct the light where 
: is most effective—full on the road. Both drivers 
an see perfectly. 

The main shafts of light illuminate every inch of 
he dangerous going for 500 feet ahead. Ample side- 
ight shows the treacherous ditch at one side of the 
oad, and the sharp, rocky turn at the other. Pos- 
ibility of an accident is reduced to the absolute 
i: om 


Signals ‘‘Safety’’ to Others 


, The yellow-tint Noviol Conaphore is a recognized 
ignal of safety on all highways. The instant a driver 
ees the yellow-tint Noviol lights he knows they 
vill not blind him—and feels perfectly safe. The 
oft, mellow light is easy on his eyes, and helps him 
9 see past the oncoming car. 


Reasons for Conaphore efficiency 


Four major advantages make the Conaphore the 
deal headlight glass under all driving conditions. 
_L. Kills all glare. The Conaphore uses all the 
ight, but patented corrugations control it within 


“GLASS WS 
\NOo CLASS Wor 
—TOP- As 


CONAPHOR tz 


coe" 


o 
or 
PATENTS igsuto PEM 


The Conaphore has a smooth front surface. Easily 
cleaned. Does not clog with mud or dust 


Manufactured by the World’s Largest 
Makers of Technical Glass 


(ONAPHORE 


Range 500 feet— No Glare—Pierces Fog and Dust 


legal limits. Height of beam is not more than 42 
inches from the road. 

2. Range 500 feet. Corrugations throw a shaft 
of strong driving light along the road for 500 feet 
ahead of the car. 

3. Pierces fog and dust. Projects a beam that 
is easy for the eye to follow through fog and dust. 
This is because yellow-tint Noviol Glass (patented) 
absorbs the blue-and violet light waves, thus mini- 
mizing diffusion and “‘back glare.’’ 

4. Ample side-light. Cylinders fan strong rays 
out over both roadsides. Light spreads 25 feet at 
each side of the car 75 feet ahead. 

Help make highways safe. Equip your car 
with Conaphores. They safeguard you, and make for 
the safety of others. Legal everywhere. Dimming 
unnecessary. Made in both Noviol and clear glass. 
Easy to install. Sizes to fit all cars. Order from 
your dealer; if he has not received his supply, write us. 


Retail Prices (Per Pair) Noviol Glass Clear Glass 


Sizes U.S. © Canada U.S. Canada 
5 to 6% inches inclusive . . $2.40 . . $3.50 . . $1.60 . . $2.40 
7 to 8 inches inclusive .. 3.50... 5.00 .. 2.50... 3.60 
854 to 10 inchesinclusive .. 450.. 625 .. 3.00.. 4.25 
1034 to 1114 inches inclusive .. 600 .. 825 .. 400.. 5.75 
Prices west of Rocky Mountains 25c per pair more than U. S. list. 
Sizes vary by steps of 1g inch above 6)% inch size. 


CONAPHORE SALES DIVISION 


EDWARD A. CASSIDY Co., Mers. 
284 Madison Avenue New York City 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


CORNING GLAss WorKS ALSO MANUFACTURES PYREX TRANSPARENT OVEN DISHES AND PyREX CHEMICAL GLASSWARE 
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ELECTRIC 


This is the UNIVERSAL Trade Mark. It is el \ 


mark of quality andyour goers of satisfaction. 


UNIVERSAL 
Electric Waffle Iron 
No. E930. $10.00 


Makes delicious waffles right at the table. 


No grease, no odor, no smoke. 


“UNIVERSAL 
Electric Four Heat Grill 
No. E984. $7.50 
Broils, fries, toasts, stews. Will cook a 
complete meal for two or three persons. 


food, but also in the conservation of time and work in the home. It is the 

duty of every American housewife to aid in local war activities, but many 

are unable todoso because of the great amount of time required for household cares. 

Electricity solves this problem by doing the tasks that ordinarily take the 

best part of a day in a few hours, giving more leisure time and accomplishing 
the work in a far more efficient manner. 


UNIVERSAL 
Electric Iron 


makes the hardest of all household tasks one of the easiest. Does the week’s 
ironing in a few hours ina cool, comfortable kitchen and saves you countless steps. 
Every housekeeper who uses a UNIVERSAL Bread Maker, Food Chopper, 
or Percolator, knows that the name UNIVERSAL stands for best in material, 
workmanship and construction and complete satisfaction to the user. 
Back of every UNIVERSAL electric appliance is a manufacturing experi- 
ence of over half a century. 
UNIVERSAL Electric Home Needs are on sale at Electric Lighting 
Companies, Electrical Dealers and HousefurnishingStores everywhere. 
Write to Dept. No. 141 for Free Booklet 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, New Britain, Conn. 


’ | ‘HE spirit of war-time economy is shown not only in the saving of money and 


“The Iron With — 
The COOL Handle” 


UNIVERSAL UNIVERSAL UNIVERSAL 
Electric Coffee Percolator ectric Toaster Electrie jdvating Pad 
No. E9637. $11.00 No. E946 $5.00. No. E9940 $8.50 
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Other styles $8.00 and upward. Makes 
delicious, full-flavored coffee and uses a 


third less. 


Makes crisp, golden-brown toast right 
beside your plate — a slice a minute. 
Twelve slices for | cent’s worth of current. 


Provides best ways of applying localiz 
heat to any part of the ly. 
use on outdoor sleeping porches. 


(Continued from Page 44) 
“Tt would be a fearsome thing if we didn’t 
jo something to prevent the chaps from 
zoing mad,” replied Jenks quietly. “By 
xeeping ourselves cheerful and fit we’re 
laying the game, that’s all. It’s a sport- 
ng proposition, if you can see it that way.” 

“Put me down for a course in chess,” 
aid Blink, breaking a long silence. “It’s a 
yame with guts, I’ve heard.” Eventually, 
secause he possessed a fine resonant bass, he 
ylso elected to join a band of young yowlers 
who met twice a week and provided the 
nonthly singsongs. 

That night he wrote his first letter to the 
yuter world. And as it is an interesting 
-hough not newsful document I am going to 
-ranscribe it in full. It ran as follows, in a 

‘ound boyish scrawl: 


““MINDEN, WESTF. 
“Jan. 20, 1918. 


“Tye AMERICAN RED CROSS, Paris. 


| 
_ “Gentlemen: I was captured at Gonzea- 
»ourt, France, on the 30th of Nov., 1917, and 
0 far 1 am the only American at this lager. 
| “The British Help Committee have done 
heir best for me, supplied such clothing as 
hey could, and, what was more important, 
some food from the English Red Cross 
®mergency Parcels. 

“Will you please advise me whether the 

/American Red Cross has any food or cloth- 
ng depots for the prisoners of war, and also 
whether we will receive food parcels from 
‘she Red Cross Society or direct from our 
‘people at home? Do we subscribe a part of 
our pay to you in case you supply us with 
‘ood—or how is that arranged? Please for- 
‘ward me all the information you possess on 
shat subject, so that when more Americans 
arrive I can be of assistance to them. 
“Will you also kindly write to my 
nother, Mrs. John McCorkle, and acquaint 
‘ger with the rules governing the care of 
American prisoners of war? Tell her I am 
well and tolerably happy. Her address is 
omitted]. 

“Thanking you in advance for your 
\sindness to me, I am, 

“Very respectfully yours, 

“JOHN McCorRKLE, 
“Company G, 5— Inf., U.S. A. 
| Gea Lager No. 67615, Block I, Co. 
‘No. 6.” 


IF To this was added the next morning the 
Vollowing note of confirmation: 


\) “MINDEN, WESTF., Jan. 21, 1918. 
“AMERICAN RED CROSS, Paris. 


“Gentlemen: Please find herewith a let- 
ser ‘from Private John McCorkle of the 
Amex Forces, who is in our camp. 

' “Any information needed concerning 

food, clothing, etc., for prisoners of war will 

pe gladly furnished you by our committee. 

| “With all best wishes, sincerely yours, 
“BRITISH HELP COMMITTEE, 

a ‘“Minden, Westf., Germany. 

_ /*Cuas. 8. JENKS, 

_ | 6th Canadian M. R., President.” 


i 
i 
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These two letters, posted January 21, 
1918, at the German lager, were received in 
Paris February eighth, acted upon imme- 
diately, and by the middle of February 
Blink had established his line of communi- 
cation and was receiving his parcels. These 
parcels, like those for the British prisoners, 
followed very closely the army rations. 

Meantime another registration card, 
this time meticulously filled out to the last 
detail, was duly filed, Blink figuring therein 
as a “scientific farmer.” 

“For,”’ explained he to Jenks, on whom 
he had dropped in to inquire how the lat- 
ter’s cough was progressing, ‘‘they might 
send a common or garden farmer to the 
mines, but they’d never send a ‘scientific 
farmer’ there so long as there are any field 
jobs—not if I know anything about the 
way their think tanks work. ‘Scientific’ is 
one of their fetish words. You see if it 
doesn’t get me by.” 

And it did. At the end of a fortnight he 
was assigned for labor on a small farm some 
ten miles to the north of the lager. It was 
owned by an old German and his wife 
whose five sons were at the war. And 
Blink, it must be said, was not sorry to 
leave the camp, despite some new-found 
friends. It seemed somehow more human 
and natural to be at work under the open 
sky with the companionship of dumb 
brutes, horses, cattle and dogs, than to be 
herded together with a mass of prisoners, 
some of whom were going mad, despite their 
efforts, with bitterness and pent-up nostal- 
gia. Hate was foreign to Blink’s nature. 
Like Kim he was the little friend of all the 
world. 

About a month after Blink left for his 
farm, Charles Jenks, already far gone in 
consumption from the exposures he had 
undergone the first year of his imprison- 
ment, was exchanged. 

On his way to Switzerland for a cure 
he stopped over in Paris for a day, and thus 
were learned the details of Blink’s disastrous 
solo raid. 

And now we are done with that young 
trouble maker, whose conduct, mind you, 
I do not recommend as exemplar—though 
he may some day be president. 

Aside from him there were up to March 1, 
1918, about one hundred and fifty Amer- 
ican civil and military prisoners in Ger- 
many. As our forces engage more and more 
deeply in the present titanic offensive those 
figures will doubtless leap up. With few ex- 
ceptions the men have been assigned to two 
main camps, that of Giistrow, in Mecklen- 
burg, andthat of Brandenburg. From these 
main camps the men are redistributed to 
various working camps and shifted from 
one place to another in accordance with the 
demand for labor. Reports on these two 
camps have been received from neutral 
official sources, and the American Red 
Cross is in touch with most of our men. 
The prisoners: are encouraged to form com- 
mittees similar to the one which came to 

(Concluded on Page 49) 
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To Save 40,000,000 
Tons of Coal 


‘‘How are we to avoid another 
coal shortage next winter?’’ is 
the question nearly everybody is asking. 


That question was put to a distin- 
guished Consulting Engineer, who has 


specialized in coal conservation. He 
answered: 
“Tl tell you one way. Over forty 


million tons can be saved by the steam- 
users of America, and that is just about 
the shortage of 1917.’’ 


“(Do you mean that American 
steam-users are wasting forty 
million tons a year ?’’ 


“T do; and I mean only the waste of 
actual heat that the precious coal has 
made, and which leaks through the 
boilers and pipes instead of going to the 
engines and radiators.”’ 


‘Is that waste of heat prevent- 
able ?’’ 


*“All but a very negligible fraction of 
it is absolutely preventable.’’ 


“How is that ?” 


**Simply by insulating your pipes and 
boilers with a covering of maximum 
efficiency —a covering that is able to 
retain the heat of the steam so that it 
can’t escape before it does its work.”’ 


“‘But don’t all steam-users al- 
ready employ such an essential 
protection for their steam?”’ 


*“Many do. Such as use an insula- 
tion like ‘85% Magnesia,’ for instance, 
get every ounce of possible steam from 
a minimum of coal. ‘That’s what all 
the big locomotives have; that’s what 
Uncle Sam’s war-ships have, and nearly 
all our other steamships; that’s what 
the central stations use, and the largest 
power-plants; also, that’s what the 
great hotels and skyscrapers use. They. 
can’t afford any insulation less efficient. 

“But, unfortunately, many other 
steam-users only think they have ade- 
quate protection for their steam. They 
use some of the > inferior coverings 
through which their steam leaks like 
water from a sieve.” 


“‘If there’s such a difference in 
insulating-coverings, why does 
anybody install the inefficient 
ones ?’’ 


“First, because they don’t know; 


second, because the poor ones are 
slightly cheaper, at first cost. “The best 
engineers know and usually recommend 
the most efficient. But there is still a 
widespread ignorance as to the degree 
of coal-saving with different coverings. 
So, when between two proposed cover- 
ings, both of which /of alike, one costs 
a few cents less a foot, it is a natural 
temptation to take the cheaper.’ ~ 


“‘But after the inferior insulat- 
ing-covering is in commission, 
isn’t its inadequacy obvious ?’’ 


**You can’t see leaking heat, can you? 
After a covering is on, the owner hasn’t 
any scientific test to apply to see 
whether his pipes are retaining the 
maximum of hot, dry steam. He has 
no guide as to the coal that ought to be 
sufficient.”’ 


*‘Then how can one be sure as 
to what insulation he should get 
to save the most coal ?’’ 


“Tf he gets such an insulation as 
*85% Magnesia’ he is sure from the 
start. For over a quarter of a century 
it has been the standard among the best 
engineers. When a man follows 
Uncle Sam, and the locomotive- 
builders, and all the other enormous 
users of steam just mentioned, he is 
making a safe investment, isn’t he?”’ 


“‘Do you call an insulation like 
“85% Magnesia’an Investment?’’ 


“T certainly do. A wasteful cover- 
ing is an expense, no matter how cheap 
its frst cost. But a covering like “85% 
Magnesia’ is such a coal-saver that it 
quickly pays its initial cost, and its sav- 
ings thereafter are annual dividends 
on the investment. 


“Moreover, “85% Magnesia’ lasts 
practically forever. I know instances 
where it has been in use for over twenty 
years, and then has been taken off and 
reapplied on new pipes, as good as when 
it was first put on. Nothing seems to 
weaken it. That durability makes it 
an investment—a thing that can’t be 
said of the inferior coverings which 
have to be renewed frequently because 
they are structurally weak.” 


“Then if you could speak to all 
the steam-users of the country, 
what would you say?’’ 


“I would say, Save coal by putting 
*85% Magnesia’? on your pipes and 
boilers. The estimate of forty million 
tons wasted a year by defective insula- 
tion is conservative. As “85% Mag- 
nesia’ is unquestionably the insulation 
of highest efficiency known, it would 
prevent. that staggering loss.. “That’s 
what I would say.’’ 


“If you want to know more about 
heat-losses and_heat-protection,. write 
today. for the little book, “‘Let ‘85% 
Maenesia’ Defend Your Steam.’’ 


MAGNESIA ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


721 Bulletin Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, Wm. A. Macan, Chairman. 
George D. Crabbs, The Philip Carey Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Alvin M. Ebret, Ehret Magnesia Mfg. Co., Valley Forge, Pa. 
J. R. Swift, The Franklin Mfg. Co., Franklin, Pa. 
R. V. Mattison, Jr., Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa, 
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Ashamed of Corns 


As People Should Be —They Are So Unnecessary 


The instinct is to hide a corn. And to cover the pain with a smile. 

For people nowadays know that a corn is passé. And that naught but 
neglect can account for it. 

It is like a torn gown which you fail to repair. Or a spot which you fail 
to remove. The fault lies in neglecting a few-minute duty—just as with a corn. 

Any corn pain can be stopped in a moment, and stopped for good. Any 
corn can be ended quickly and completely. 

All that is necessary is to apply a little Elue-jay plaster. It is done in a 
jiffy. It means no inconvenience. 


Then a bit of scientific wax begins its gentle action. In two days, usually, 
the whole corn disappears. Some old, tough corns require a second application, 
but not often. 


Can you think of a reason for paring corns and letting them continue? 
Cr for using harsh or mussy applications? Or of clinging to any old-time method 
which is now taboo? 


Blue-jay 


For Corns 
Stops Pain Instantly —Ends Corns Completely 


Large Package 25c at Druggists 


Small Package Discontinued (888) 


Or for suffering corns—for spoiling hours—when millions of others escape? 


Can you think of a reason for not trying Blue-jay? It is a modern scientific 
treatment, invented by a famous chemist. It is made by a house of world-wide 
fame in the making of surgical dressings. 


It has ended corns by the tens of millions—corns which are just like yours. 
It is easy and gentle and sure, as you can prove for yourself tonight. 


Try Blue-jay on one corn. If it does as we say, keep it by you. On future 
corns apply it the moment they appear. That will mean perpetual freedom. 
A corn ache, after that, will be unknown to you. 


How Blue-jay Acts 


a nen 


t 


A is a thin, soft pad which stops without wetting. It wraps around 
the pain by relieving the pressure. the toe and makes the plaster snug 
and comfortable. 


B is the B&B wax, which gently 
undermines the corn. Usually it 
takes only 48 hours to end the corn 
completely. 


C is rubber adhesive which sticks 


Blue-jay is applied in a jiffy. After 
that, one doesn’t feel the corn. The 
action is gentle, and applied to the 
corn alone. So the corn disappears 
without soreness. 


BAUER & BLACK, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc., CHICAGO and NEW YORK 
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Blink’s rescue, in order that the officials of 
hese may act as spokesmen and communi- 
rate directly with the Red Cross. Should 
-he number of prisoners increase greatly in 
uture the experience of the British shows 
hat such committees are of value in re- 
orting abuses, organizing the men and 
jirecting activities. 

At Berne, Switzerland, is a Red Cross 
varehouse where supplies are stored suffi- 
ent for ten thousand men. Already a full 
outfit of winter clothes has been dispatched 
_oevery prisoner, and the semiweekly parcel 
ystem is in full swing. 

In his letter Blink desired to know 
yhether he should pay a part of his salary 
othe Red Cross in the event of its supply- 
ng him with food and clothes. But that is 
jot exactly the method of procedure. The 
2ed Cross supports the American prisoner 
n Germany, and the American people sup- 
yort the Red Cross. Nevertheless, mothers 
_ will always be mothers, and one day Mrs. 
VicCorkle made up a parcel of food, includ- 
ng among other things some raisins from 


nent. 

Ts his mother worried at not hearing from 
im; is he ill and cannot write; is he miss- 
ng; is he a prisoner or dead; is he troubled 
yecause some sharks are foreclosing the 
‘mortgage on his home; is he anxious to 
send money home to his wife but cannot on 
‘account of some hold-up of his pay; has he 
‘egal papers to sign—all these matters this 
department undertakes to cover; and a 
shousand different ones besides. As the 
army in Europe expands in magnitude, and 
sonsequently in its human needs, this one 
‘bureau alone bids fair to assume colossal 
dimensions. 
| For the purpose of exposition let us take 
a few type cases to develop the method of 
the Home Service Bureau in its work. Mrs. 
Jackson out in Iowa has not heard from her 
‘son James, a soldier with the American 
forces, for some weeks. The line of com- 

munication between them has suddenly 
been broken. Why? What has happened? 
‘She does not know. She only knows 
‘that her son’s letters, written on the thin 
Y.M. C. A. paper, have ceased to arrive. 
‘Every morning she waits for the rural de- 
livery—and waits in vain. Finally, torn by 
vague fears, she writes to the Red Cross in 
Paris. 
“James has always been a good son,”’ she 
‘says, and adds the infinitely moving little 
‘sentence: “I am his mother.’’ Simple, 
tragic, illuminating remark, compact these 
days with universal grief! It is significant 
that most of these letters of inquiry end in 
the same fashion, with the same touching 
sentence: ‘‘I am his mother.” 
In response to that letter the Red Cross 
/puts a tracer on James. His regimental 
officers are questioned. Searchers, one of 
whom is now established in every base 
hospital in France, seek him among the 
‘wounded. Some of his comrades may turn 
in word as to his fate. But if nothing comes 
to light, if James remains persistently miss- 
ing, then his name is posted and news of 
|him publicly besought. 
| Thus far the Red Cross has succeeded in 
eaene, every soldier concerning whom in- 
‘formation has been desired. 

_At present, in the case of American sol- 
diers who die in France, a cross marks the 
grave. At the transverse of the cross stands 
a metal shield with a design in low relief 

Teyealing a youth with broken sword, his 
face lifted to heaven. Round the shield runs 
the inscription: “He died to keep men 
free.” Underneath are his name and regi- 
mental status. It is the intention of the 
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Red Cross to remit this shield of glory to his 
relatives after the war, when some perma- 
nent form of remembrance shall have been 
devised by the War Department. 

But it is not alone for the sake of the 
troubled kin in America that the Home 
Service Bureau exists. The men in the field 
are often confronted with practical diffi- 
culties concerning money, deeds or invest- 
ment, and do not know which way to turn. 
For this purpose the Red Cross has put 
at their disposal a complete department of 
lawyers, notaries public and banks. Each 
case is unraveled to its end and the inter- 
ests of the soldier are as fully protected as 
if he were the client of a private firm. 

One would like to believe that in a time 
of crisis like the present all citizens of the 
nation would draw together against the 
common danger; that the usurer would 
ease up on his victim; that the stern land- 
lord would wait for rent; in short, that the 
wicked would cease from their wickedness, 
and from flourishing like a green bay tree. 
But in real life the villains are apt to flourish 
even more robustly because they are with- 
drawn from the public eye. What shall be 
done to the wretch who forecloses a mort- 
gage on a soldier who is away fighting for 
civilization at his country’s command? 
Well, if the wretch forecloses a sufficient 
number the chances are he will become rich 
and respected and live to a green old age. 
Nevertheless, the Red Cross does not intend 
that foreclosures shall occur if it can put a 
spoke in the wheel. That some unscrupu- 
lous wolves disguised as humans are abroad 
in the woods to-day, on the lookout for 
little Red Riding Hoods to devour, is evi- 
denced by the letter below: 


OversEAS, March 21, 1918. 

‘“ AMERICAN RED Cross, Paris. 

“‘Dear Sirs: I wish to state my case to 
you in regard to my property at home. I 
have a house and lot in X, U.S. A. The 
lot is paid for but my house is not. I 
have made several monthly payments on 
it. The loan company from which I took 
my loan has a headquarters at A, and 
also at B. They have an agent in my 
town by the name of Mr. C. He has 
charge of the bank in our town. Some time 
past I received a letter from him in which 
he stated that if those payments were not 
paid up to date he would have to foreclose 
the mortgage. He has also told my wife the 
same. I havea wife and child and, I being 
their sole support, you can see it makes me 
worry about things at home. I will be very 
grateful to you if you will kindly advise me 
as to what can be done.” 


That letter, O.K’d by the captain, ar- 
rived in due course at the Red Cross, which 
immediately took up the case with the 
holder of the mortgage. The soldier will not 
lose his home. 


The Shylocks at Home 


In several instances before leaving for 
France the soldiers were assured that pay- 
ments would not be pressed in their absence; 
that the holders would do ‘‘the square 
thing.’’ Nosooner had the transports sailed 
than these modern Shylocks began harry- 
ing the women of the family—which is 
ede a Shylock’s notion of a square 

eal. 

Their attitude is reminiscent of a cer- 
tain Mr. Smith whose cow broke into Mr. 
Jones’ front yard, trampled the shrubs 
and made a clean sweep of the grass. When 
Mr. Smith was indignantly called to ac- 
count for the damage his domestic animal 
had wrought he looked over the scene of 
havoc, rubbed his jaw and declared he 
would do “‘the square thing.” The follow- 
ing day he presented a bill to Mr. Jones for 
using his cow for a lawn mower. 

A similar moral strabismus or squint eye 
is to be found in the holder of mortgages 
who conceives that a deal is square only 
when it redounds to his own pecuniary 
advantage. 

In this particular field the Red Cross will 
take care of all the cases that fall under its 
eye—but the matter should not rest there. 
During the Civil War a law was passed to 
protect the soldiers from having their mort- 
gages foreclosed. To-day the nation finds 
itself again at war, but on a vastly grander 
scale. And the fighting men are even more 
remote from their firesides. The Red Cross 
is doing its best to check these financial 
cannibals who gobble up a soldier’s house 
and home. But Congress can block the 
scoundrels still more effectively by passing 
a law that shall make their infamous prac- 
tices a crime. 
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“ Which was the love that Endured?” 


| A photo-play directed by 


Cecil 


always means a theatre full 


of fascinated people 


E MILLE is a figure of solitary magnificence. He 
has killed a proverb and has done ‘‘something new 
under the sun.’’? De Mille has made a new art. 


Poets, painters and sculptors have become great by /o//ow- 
ing high and ancient tradition, Greece, Rome or such: with 
tried material they worked — words, pigment, marble. 

But Cecil B. De Mille was given a new and curious toy of science— 
a motion picture camera. 

It’s easy to talk now, but that struggle filled years before the new art 
emerged, a subtle and wonderful thing, an art that is founding, not follow- 
ing tradition. 

De Mille’s was the mind that inspired the great screen masterpieces 

‘ > ‘ 2 >? 
‘Joan the Woman’’, “‘Carmen’’, ‘*The Cheat , Lhe Devil Stone’’, 
““TheWoman God Forgot’’, ‘‘Maria Rosa’, ‘The Whispering Chorus.’’ 
His screen productions have entertained millions. 

Hundreds of the country’s leading motion picture theatres are show- 
ing this week, his newest production, a great photo drama of American 
social life 


“OLD WIVES FOR NEW” 


presented by Jesse L. Lasky from the great story by David Graham 
Phillips, adapted to the screen by Jeanie Macpherson. 


An ARTCRAFT Dicture 


In this picture he takes the four walls off married life. 

See it, and you will /ve it!—you will live it as you watch it! 

Love is the theme. Love killed by a thoughtless wife. Love reborn 
through a passionate, mad, groping for its true expression, and as certain 
as your heart is beating now it will beat faster the evening you take your 
seat at this photo-play. 
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The Summer Shoe 
With Personality 


It is not enough that hot-weather shoes be 
sensibly light and cool and airy. They must 
be smart and attractive—serviceable—possess 
style as well as give comfort. 


Last summer when Keds made their bow 
to the public, there was difficulty in meeting 
the big demand. That will not happen this 
year. Special provision has been made to 
supply the fifty thousand dealers who handle 
Keds, and customers will not be disappointed. 


are practical shoes for hot days. The light 
canvas uppers are flexible and yield easily to 
the stride. The soles of live resilient rubber 
give a new delight to walking. 


More important still, there are Keds for all 
occasions. Made over fashionable lasts, they 
are always appropriate—always in good taste. 


The clean, well-cut lines of Keds will pass 
every required test in the city. On turf, 
beach, club-porch or mountain-trail, they are 
equally desirable, everywhere in vogue. 


For shoes that insure comfort, that are styl- 
ish, that are economical—buy Keds. There 
is satisfaction in every pair which bears the 
seal of the world’s largest rubber manufac- 


turer. The name is on each shoe. 

National Campfire Champion 
Keds Keds Keds 

$1.50 up $1.25 up $1.00 up 


Sizes for boys and girls cost less. 


United States Rubber Company 


New York 
—eeaEooooaeelyloIIIIyIoIyoyyyyEEEEEeEEEEEEEEEE—E——————l 
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ON THE THRESHOLD OF THE 
BATTLE OF BATTLES 


(Continued from Page 12) 


designs. Indeed we found out later that 
only one structure in Soissons had escaped 
damage in the shelling which went on inter- 
mittently in the earlier years of the war 
and which the Germans, with a sort of futile, 
savage fury, had lately renewed from their 
lines twelve miles away to the northward. 

This sort of thing appears to be a favorite 
trick with our enemies. A village or a town 
may be abandoned by all save a few help- 
less citizens, living, God only knows how, in 
the litter of their homes; the place may 
be of absolutely no military value to the 
Allies; possibly no troops are quartered 
there and no batteries or wagon trains are 
stationed within miles of it; but all the same 
when the frenzy of their madness descends 
upon them the Huns will level and loose 
their batteries upon the spot and make of 
the hideous hash which it has become a 
still more hideous hash. It is as though 
in sheer wantonness they kicked a corpse. 

We skirted the sides of the wonderful old 
cathedral, which since 1914 has stood for 
the most. part in ruins, with its beautiful 
stained windows—which never can be re- 
placed, since the art of making such glass 
as this has been lost—lying underfoot in 
broken splinters of many colors. Just off 
the main square we secured quarters in a 
typical French inn of the second class, a 
small place with a grandiloquent name. 
Mainly the shops and houses in the neigh- 
borhood were closed and their owners gone 
away, but the proprietor of the little hotel 
and his family and his help still abided 
under their belabored roof. Plainly their 
motto was “Business as Usual.” 

Their only guests were a few American 
Red Cross workers, both men and women; 
a few American officers of the transport 
service; and a few French officers. But that 
day at noon, so we were told, the whole 
staff turned in and cooked and ‘served, free 
of charge, a plentiful hot meal to two hun- 
dred refugees, who staggered in afoot from 
districts now overrun by the advancing 
Germans. These poor folk were all de- 
parted when we arrived; French camions 
and American motor trucks had carried 
them away to temporary asylums beyond 
the limit of the shelling, and for us there 
was abundant accommodation—seats at 
the common dining table, chambers on the 
second floor, and standing room in the deep 
wine cellars down below if we cared to oc- 
cupy them when the bombardment became 
heavier or when hostile aéroplanes circled 
over to drop down bombs. The members 
of the ménage, as we learned later, slept 
regularly down among the casks and wine 
bottles, because nearly every night for a 
week past enemy airmen had been circling 
about doing what hurt they could to the 
town and its remaining inhabitants. 


Among Crumbling Ruins 


From the single shattered window of the 
bedroom to which I was assigned I could 
look out and down across the narrow road- 
way upon a smaller house which had caught 
the full force of a big shell. The thing must 
have happened within a day or two, for 
the splintered woodwork and caved-in 
masonry had not yet begun to wear the 
weathered, crumbly look that comes to 
débris after a: few weeks of exposure in this 
rainy climate, and there was a fresh pow- 
dering of dust upon the mass of wreckage 
before the door. Curiously enough the ex- 
plosive which had reduced the interior of 
the building to a jumble of ruination left 
most of the roof rafters intact, and to them 
still adhered tiles in a sort of ordered pat- 
tern, with gaps between the red squares, 
so that the effect might be likened to a 
kind of lacy architectural lingerie. 

Any moment similar destruction might be 
visited upon the hotel opposite, but, despite 
the constant and the imminent danger, the 
big-bodied, broad-faced proprietor and his 
trim small wife were seemingly as tranquil 
as though they lived where the roar of guns 
was never heard. The man who looks upon 
the French as an excitable race has only to 
come here now, to this land, to learn his 
error and to realize that beneath their sur- 
face emotionalism they have splendid re- 
serve forces of resolution and fortitude. By 
my way of reasoning, it is with these people 
not merely a case of getting used toa thing— 
it is something more than that, something 


' age cast in the matrix of a patient herois 
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deeper than that. It is a pure, clean cour. 


abnormal and disordered to the point of 
being almost intolerable when endured fo 
weeks and months and years on end. 
Having established ourselves, we se , 
about the task of securing the coveted 
transportation up to the vicinity of the 
planes of contact between the Allies and 
the enemy. The shelling had somewhat 
abated since our arrival, so we made so bold» 
as to trudge across town to the railroad 
station, encountering but few persons on 
the way. In the immediate neighborhood 
of the station the evidences of recent straf 
ing were thicker even than in other parts ¢ of 
the old city. Where an hour before a she 
had blown two loitering French soldie 
bits, a shattered stone gateway and a 
hole in the ground and a great smearin 
moist red stain upon the upheayed e 
spelled the tale of what had happ 
plainly enough. A withered old man 
doing his feeble best to patch together 
split and sundered planks of the gate; the 
bodies, what was left of them, hag 
removed by a burial squad. ie: 


5 


Thus Far But No Farther ~ 
At the railroad terminal there was press 
ing need for everything that went» or 
wheels, and of a certainty there was noth 
ing in the nature of a self-propelled vehiel 
available for the use of three men who cam 
bearing no order that would give them 
right to commandeer government equ 
ment. Soournext hope, and seemingly, 
last one, lay in the French. At a certair 
place we found numbers of kindly and syn 
pathetic officers with staff markings o 
their collars, who professed to be glad tc 
see us, at the same time expressing a po! 
surprise that a trio of unannounced Amer. 
ican newspaper men should have dro 
in upon them, seemingly out of the sie 
harassed skies above. 
But when we suggested we would app: 
ciate the loan of an automobile and 
the automobile an officer to escort us upt 
the battle front they lifted eyebrows, shot 


possible, considering the exigencies saad 
| 


emergencies of the moment. The most J fOr: 


perhaps ever would be was in midbi 
Every available bit of motive power 
required; every availableman wasrequ 

Besides, the roads, as doubtless we kn 
were blocked with reénforcements hur ‘ 
up to support the hard-pressed British 
north of the Aisne. Any other time, yes 


quite free t to stay on in Soissons if we care 
for a place temporarily so unhealthy. We 
might have free access to any of the map: 
or records on hand. We might visit any © 
the hospitals or rest camps in the immedia 
vicinity. But further than that our new 
friends could not go. They added, by wa 
of advice, that our best course would 
to return streightway to Paris and co: 
again when the crisis had passed and the 
sector to the north had somewhat quieted 
There being nothing else to do, we too 
a walk to think things over. The walk 
ended at our stopping place just as # 
German guns north of us beyond the rive 
resumed their afternoon serenade. Mor 
refugees were coming into the town in. 
long dismal procession from Chaulnes a 
Ham and Noyon and scores of sma 
places. Some of them had been on the roac 
for twenty-four hours, some for as long a 
forty-eight hours. They had rested a whil 
in wrecked and empty villages during th 
preceding night, then had risen at daybreal 
and resumed their heart-breaking pilgrim 
age, with no goal in sight and no destina 
tion in view, and only knowing that wha 
might lie ahead of them could never by 2 
chance be half so bad as what the Ge 
were creating behind them. pa 
At the beginning of this war, in Belgiu 1 
and again in Northern France, not many — 
miles from where we then were, I had 
on the edges of the vortex of battle 
destruction many such eddying, ai 
(Continued on Page 53) 
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Releasing Four 


O counteract in some measure the withdrawal of millions of ‘“‘ war 

dollars” from circulation, the Federal Reserve Board has recently 
recommended a more general use of the form of draft called Trade 
Acceptance. 

This form of draft, generally representing the cost of a bill of 
goods, is sent with the invoice. It bears the date of maturity, and 
the buyer makes it negotiable by accepting it across the face. If 
this acceptance follows the form prescribed by the Federal Reserve 
Board, the Trade Acceptance is rediscountable at Federal Reserve 
Banks at a lower rate than other paper. 

It has been estimated that in this country about four billion 
dollars are normally tied up in ‘‘dead ledger accounts.” This large 
sum of inert capital is released for circulation through these self- 
liquidating Trade Acceptances. Have you the correct Federal 


Bilhon Dollars 


Reserve form of Trade Acceptance? If not, write to us and we 
will send you a Hammermill Portfolio of printed forms, which will 
help you to systematize your office routine and which contains the 
correct Trade Acceptance form. 

Trade Acceptances should be printed on Hammermill Safety 
Paper which affords protection against fraudulent alterations. This 
is the paper used by Banks and business firms for checks, notes, 
drafts, receipts and any paper which represents money. An attempt 
to erase anything written or printed on it betrays itself, whether the 
erasure is made with chemicals, knife or eraser. 

Specify Hammermill Safety Paper to your printer or lithographer 
when ordering Trade Acceptances or any document you wish to 


protect. Samples of Trade Acceptances and information regarding 
Hammermill Safety Paper sent on request. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
streams of human flotsam and jetsam of 
war; but to one who knew the facts of 
heir case the present plight of these poor 
wanderers had a special appeal. For this 
was the second time they had been dis- 
jossessed from their small holdings, the 
second time they had fled in huddles like 
‘rightened sheep before the path of the 
gray invader, the second time all that 
shey owned had been swept away and 
smashed up and wasted beyond repairing. 

Driven out of their homes in the first 
vour weeks of the war, back in 1914, at 
che time of the great onslaught against 
Paris, they had been kept away from 
hese homes for more than two years, all 
juring the German occupation of their 
erritory. After the great victory of the 
Allies over Von Hindenburg in the Aisne 
»ountry they had returned, tramping 
yack in pairs and groups to the sites of 
heir homesteads, filled with the tena- 
sjous impulse of the French peasant and 
che French villager to reroot himself in 
‘|ais native soil; had returned to find that 
\oefore the Germans retreated beyond 
|she Chemin des Dames they, in accord- 
‘ance with orders from the all-highest 
command, sawed down the fruit trees in 
she little orchards and burned the houses 
shat had sheltered them, and tore up the 
é a and shoveled dung into the drinking 
wells. 

Nevertheless, the repatriates had set to, 
working like beavers to restore a sorry sem- 
lance of the simple frugal communal sys- 
“em under which they and their fathers 
oefore them had existed since the Napole- 
ynie wars. And now, just when they were 
beginning to patch together the broken 
‘onds of their lives, when with aid from the 
French Government and aid from Amer- 
leans they had cleared and planted their 
jevastated fields and had built new habita- 
tions for themselves out of the ruins of the 


upon them like a ravening wolf on a fold; 
and again they had run away, deserting all 
‘they could not carry in their arms or upon 
their backs, and knowing full well in the 
light of past experience that the Germans 
‘sither would garner the work of their hands 
or else would make an utter end of it. 


Captain Pepper’s ‘Sporting Lot 


At a corner just above the hotel we came 
upon a mother and her family of nine. She 
was less than forty years old herself; her 
husband was a soldier at the Front. She 
wore wooden sabots on her feet, and upon 
her body a tattered, sleazy black frock. Her 
eldest child was fifteen years old, her young- 
ast less than six months. For the ten of 
them to travel a distance of twelve miles 
had taken the better part of two days and 
two nights. The woman had contrived a 
sling of an old bed sheet, which passed over 
one of her shoulders and under the other; 
and in this hammock contrivance she had 
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carried the youngest child against her 
bosom, with her bodice open at the breast 
so the baby might suckle while she pushed 
a crippled perambulator containing the 
two next youngest bairns. The rest of the 
brood had walked all the way. They were 
wearied beyond description; they were in- 
credibly dirty and famishing for want of 
proper sustenance, but not a single one of 
the small wretches who were old enough to 
speak the word failed to murmur “ Merci, 
merci,’ when the neighbors brought them 
bowls of hot soup and gave them sups of 
warm milk and put big slices of bread 
smeared with jam into their dirty, clawlike 
little hands. 

Having wolfed down the food they 
squatted, all of them, against a house front 
to wait for the camion which would take 
them to a refuge in a Red Cross station a 


dozen miles away. They had to wait a good. 


while, since all the available wagons were en- 
gaged in performing similar merciful offices 
for earlier arrivals. The children curled 
up in little heaps like kittens and went to 
sleep, but the mother sat on a stone door- 
step with her babe against her bare flesh, 
over her heart, to keep it warm, and stared 
ahead of her with eyes which expressed 
nothing save a dumb, numbed resignation. 

An old priest in a black robe came along 
and he stopped, being minded, I think, to 
utter some message of comfort to this wife 
of a soldier of France, and in her way, I 
say, as valorous a soldier as her husband 
could be, did he wear twenty decorations 
for bravery. But either the priest could 
find no words to say or the words choked 
in his throat. Above her drooped head he 
made with his hand the sign of the cross 
in the air and went away. And as I stood 


and the Noise is So Terrific That the Sound Can 


looking on I did in my heart what any men 
with blood in his veins would have done 
had he been there in my stead—I con- 
signed to the uttermost depths of perdition 
the soul of the brute of Prussia whose dis- 
eased ambition brought to pass this thing 
and a million things like unto it. 

Had we waited that night for Opportu- 
nity to knock at our door I am inclined to 
think we might be waiting yet. We went 
out and we set a trap for Opportunity, and 
we caught her. No matter how or whence, 
the chance we coveted for a lift to the 
battle came to us before the night was 
many hours old. But before the design as- 
sumed shape we were to meet as blithe a 
young Britisher as ever I have seen, in the 
person of one Captain Pepper, a red- 
cheeked Yorkshireman in his early twenties, 
a fit and proper type of the men England 
has sent out to officer forces overseas. 

One of our Red Cross ambulances, while 
scouting out toward Noyon that afternoon, 
picked him up as he trudged up the road 
alone, with a fresh machine-gun wound 
through the palm of his right hand and his 
cap on the back of his head. His wound 
had been tied up at a casualty-dressing sta- 
tion and he had set out then to walk a 
distance of twenty-odd kilometers to Sois- 
sons, where he was told he might find a 
hospital to shelter him. 

He dined with us, along with the ambu- 
lance driver who brought him in; and 
afterward he insisted on sitting a while with 
us, though he had been fighting day and 
night almost continuously since the begin- 
ning of the battle and plainly was far spent 
from fatigue and lack of sleep. So far as 
I might judge, though, he did not have 
a nerve in his body. Gesturing with his 
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swathed hand he told us not what he him- 
self had done—somehow he managed in 
his self-effacing way to steer away from 
the personal note in his recital—but 
mainly about the stupendous tragedy in 
which he had played his part. Consider- 
ing him as he sat there on a broken sofa 

with his long legs outstretched before a 

wood fire, one could not doubt that it had 

been a creditable part. 

We gathered that in the second day 
of the fighting, as the English fell back 
before overwhelming odds but fighting for 
every inch, he became separated from his 
company. Next morning he found him- 
self without a command in the heels of 
the orderly retreat and had offered him- 
self for service to the first superior officer 
he met. Thereupon he was put in charge 
of a mixed detachment of two hundred 
men—gathered up anyhow and any- 
where—and with his motley outfit had 
been told off to hold a strip of woods 
somewhere south of Chauny. Under him, 
he said, were stragglers cut off from half 
a dozen battered line regiments, and 
along with these, cooks, wagon drivers, 
engineers, officers’ servants and stretcher 
bearers. In front of the squad, beyond 
the woods, was a strip of marsh, and this 

natural barrier gave them an advantage 
which, plus pluck, enabled them to beat off 
not one but several oncoming waves of 
Germans. 

“We had machine guns, luckily enough,” 
he said; “‘and, my word, but we gave the 
beggars a proper drubbing! We piled them 
up in heaps along the edges of that bally 
old bog. Everywhere along the Front— 
where we were and everywhere else, too, 
from what I can hear—they have outnum- 
bered us four or five to one, but I’m quite 
sure we’ve killed or wounded ten of them 
for every man of ours that has been laid 
out since this show started four days ago.” 


Off for Blighty 


‘“Well, that’s all, except that this morn- 
ing about ten o’clock I was hit and had to 
quit and come away, because you see I 
wouldn’t be much use with one hand out of 
commission and bleeding all over the shop— 
would I now? I’m sorry to have to leave 
the chaps—they were a sporting lot; but . 
since I had to stop a bullet I’m glad I’ve 
got a nice clean cushy wound. I shall be 
glad to get a taste of Blighty too; I’ma bit 
fagged, as you might say.” 

His head nodded forward on his chest 
when he got this far, and his limbs relaxed. 

He protested, though, against being bun- 
dled off to bed, saying he was quite com- 
fortable and that his hand scarcely pained 
him at all, but the man who had brought 
him took him away. As for Carroll and 
Green and me, we slept that night, what 
sleeping we did, with our clothes on us, 
ready to rise and hunt the wine cellar if 
anything of a violently unpleasant nature 
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If You Drove Your Own 
Truck Youw’d Know What 
Its Axles Must Stand | 


Because no one can possibly appreciate the 
continuous jolting and hammering, the in- 
cessant bumps, bangs and shocks the truck 
gets, except the man who drives it. 


You can sit in your office, analyze your 
cost-sheets and see the results of good, sub- 
stantial truck-construction. But you can’t 
fully realize to what extent that means good 
axle construction unless you get up behind 
the wheel and drive the truck. 


Then you'll actually see the loose bricks 
and holes in the pavement, the muddy ruts 
and the car tracks. And you’ll actually feel 
a little of what these road conditions are doing 
to the axles. 


The jerk that almost throws you out of 
the seat and loosens your grip on the wheel is 
as nothing beside the ten-ton blow on the 
axle spindle when the front wheels bump over 
a car track at fifteen miles an hour. 


And don’t forget you usually have to cross 
four rails, and that every front axle shock 
is instantly followed by an even heavier 
one on the rear axle, which often carries 
90% of the merchandise load. 


But even if you did drive your own truck 
for a day and picked out the worst road you 
could find, you would probably not subject it 
to as rough treatment as it usually gets. For 
you appreciate highly the value of your 
investment, while your driver is more im- 
mediately interested in delivering the goods 
and getting back for another load regardless 
of what happens to your truck. 


For these reasons and many others, Timken- 
Detroit axles are designed and built not only 
to meet average conditions when the truck 
is new, but to successfully contend with the 
most unfavorable conditions and stand up 
for a long period of years. 


That’s what we mean by efficient com- 
mercial haulage. 


That is the reason why so many of the 
builders of really worth-while, well-known 
trucks use Timken-Detroit Axles although 
they cost more. You’ll find their names in the 
booklet, A-5,‘“The Companies Timker Keeps,” 
sent free, postpaid, on request to 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY Wy 
Detroit, Michigan Y 


Oldest and largest builders of front and rear axles for both 
motor cars and trucks. 
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rred over our heads. During the hours 
ore daylight there was a spirited spell of 
vanging and crashing somewhere in the 
own, and not so far away either, if one 
ight judge by the volume of the tumult, 
ch rattled the empty casement frame 
Jongside my bed and made the ancient 
couse to rock and creak; but when dawn 
ame the gables above us were still intact 
nd we were enjoying our beauty sleep in 
he calm which succeeded the gust of shell- 

or of bombing or whatever it was. 

imiediately after breakfast, in accord- 
nce with a plan already formulated, we 
wuietly took possession of one of those 
mall American-made cars, the existence 


jhat he traveled on a roving commission 
nd need necessarily report to none con- 
apne his daily movements; and for pas- 
engers, our own three selves. For warrant 
o fare abroad we had a small American 
lag painted on the glass wind shield, one 
xtra tire, and an order authorizing us to 
sorrow gasoline—simply these and nothing 
‘nore. Very unostentatiously we rode out 
{Soissons, steering a northwesterly course. 
Ve might not know exactly where we were 
oing or when we should be back, but we 
yere on our way. 
At the same time, be it here said, there 
yas method of a sort in our scheme of 
hings, for we were aiming, as closely as 
ye might, at the point where approxi- 
aately the main French command jointed 
n to the right wing of the British, we fig- 


verlapping and intermingled areas of con- 
rol met, and more especially in a confused 
jeriod when one army was falling back and 
he other bringing up its reserves, we stood 
better chance in our credential-less and 
‘accredited state of wriggling on up from 


_ he back lines to the front than would else- 


shere be possible. 
We reckoned the prospect after this fash- 
on: If the French find us traversing the 


jorbidden lands they may take it for 


_jhrough. 


ranted that the British permitted us to 
vass. If we fall under the eyes of British 
uardians of the trail they are equally 
ikely to assume that the French let us 
And so it turned out; which I 
laim is added proof that the standing luck 
if the American newspaper reporter on a 
lifficult assignment is not to be discounted. 


The Single Trump 


\ Instock we had one trump card, and only 
ne, and we played it many a time during 
that somewhat crowded day. All of us 
vere in khaki with tin helmets upon our 
ieads and gas masks swung over our shoul- 
ers. The heavy trench coats in which we 
vere bundled prevented betrayal to the 
yasual eye of the fact that none of us wore 
badges denoting rank, upon our collars or 
houlder straps. Outfitted thus we might 
lave been major generals or we might have 
yeen second lieutenants of the American 
ixpeditionary Forces. Who, on a cursory 
-crutiny of us, was to say? 

So we decided among ourselves that ours 
vas a role suggestive of great personal im- 
ortance and urgent business. Did any 
'vayside sentinel, whether British or French, 
nove out upon the crown of the road as 


_ hough he meant to halt us, one of us, with 


authoritative arm, would wave him clear 


of our pet and we would go flitting im- 


yeriously by as though the officiousness of 
inderlings roused in us only a passing an- 
‘oyance. It proved a good trick. It may 
ever work again in this war, but I bear 
vitness that it has worked once. 

In the very first leg of this expedition 
good old Madame Bonneaventure stood 


our friend. The River Aisne skirts the city 


f Soissons. At the far side of the bridge, 
spanning the stream, which bridge we must 
‘ross, stood a French noncom, charged, as 
we knew, with the duty of examining the 
asses of those outbound. If we disre- 
zarded his summons to halt, complications 
of a painful nature would undoubtedly en- 
sue. But as the car slowed up, all of us with 
our fingers figuratively crossed, he either 
recognized the driver as one who passed 
‘him often or was impressed by our bogusly 


im) ve mien, or possibly accepted the 
painted flag on Tin Lizzie’s weather-beaten 
tenance as warrant of our authenticity. 


ring that at the junction place, where the 
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As he waved to us to proceed and then 
came to a salute, we, returning the salute 
in due form, were uttering three silent but 
none the less vehement cheers. I think we 
also shook hands. We were past the first 
and by long side the most formidable bar- 
rier. The farther we proceeded into the 
battle the greater would be our chances of 
proceeding, it being generally assumed that 
no one gets very deeply into the district of 
active hostilities unless he has a proper er- 
rand there and has proved it to the satisfac- 
tion of the highway warders behind. 

Through several villages that were re- 
duced by shell fire to litter heaps and 
tenanted only by detachments of French 
soldiers we passed. Next we skirted up the 


- sides of a steep hill and rounded the crest 


to where, spread out before our eyes, was a 
glorious panorama of the terrain below and 
beyond. 

We drew in our breaths. Each one of us 
had seen something of the panoply of war- 
fare in the making, but nothing in my own 
experience since Belgium in 1914 had 
equaled this. All the world appeared to 
have put on cartridge belts and gone to 
war. As far as the eye could reach, away 
off yonder to where sky line and earth line 
met behind the dust screen, cavalry, artil- 
lery, infantry, supply trains, munition 
trains, and all imaginable branches of the 
portable machinery of our army were in 
sight and in motion. Their masses hid the 
earth with a shifting pattern as though a 
vast blue-gray carpet were magically weav- 
ing itself. Overhead, singly, in pairs and 
in formations, like flights of wild fowl, the 
scout planes, the observation planes and 
the battle planes went winging. They were 
like silver gulls escorting limitless schools 
of porpoise through placid waters. 


Miss Morgan’s Work 


Usually there is a seemingly interminable 
confusion in the vision of a great force upon 
the forward go. To the lay eye it appears 
that the whole movement has got itself in- 
extricably snarled. This line travels one 
course, that line goes in exactly the opposite 
direction, a third one is bisecting the first 
two at cross angles. But here one great 
compelling influence was sending all the 
units forward along a common current. 
The heavy vehicles held to the roads which 
threaded the plain; the infantry took short 
cuts across lots, as it were; the cavalry 
traversed the fields and penetrated the oc- 
casional thickets; the sky craft trod the 
alleys of the air—but they all headed 
toward the same unseen goal. There was no 
doubt about it—France was hurrying up a 
most splendid army to reénforce the hard- 
pressed defenders of French soil, where the 
Hun pushed against the line of the inward- 
bending and battered but yet unbroken 
British battalions. 

We coasted down off the heights into the 
plateau, and now as we came in among 
them we had opportunity for appraising 
the temper of those men hurrying on their 
forward march to the killing pits. Whosays 
France is war wearied or that her sons are 
tired of fighting? No suggestion was there 
here of dumb oxen driven to slaughter. 
Why, these men were like bridegrooms 
bound for the marriage feast. They sang 
as they marched or as they rode. Some- 
times it was the Marseillaise Hymn they 
sang, but more often a snatch of some rol- 
licking chanson, and through the dirt masks 
they grinned into our faces as we went 
slithering by. 

There were hails and friendly gestures 
for us. It might be a boy private with a 
sprig of early spring wild flowers jauntily 
stuck in his cap who waved at us. It might 
be a cook balancing himself on the tail- 
board of a traveling field kitchen who raised 
a sweaty visage from his steaming soup 
caldron and made friendly circles in the air 
with a dripping iron instrument that was 
too big for a spoon and too small for a 
spade; or it might be a gunner on a bounc- 
ing ammunition truck with enough of po- 
tential death and disaster bestowed under 
his sprawled legs to blow him and, inci- 
dentally, us into ten million smithereens 
if ever it went off. 

Kilometer after kilometer we skihooted 
through the press, and it was a comic thing 
to see how a plodding regiment would 
swing over or a battery would bounce and 
jolt off the fairway into the edges of the 
ditch at the insistent toot-toot of our penny 
whistle of a horn to let us by. It made one 
think of whales making room in a narrow 
tideway for an impudent black minnow to 
pass. And always there was the drone of 
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the questing aéroplanes overhead and the 
thunderous roaring of the guns in front. 
We overtook one train of supply trucks 
with the markings of the U. S. A. and 
manned by dusty lads in the khaki fustian 
of Yankeeland—evidence that at least one 
arm of our service would have a hand in 
the epochal task confronting our allies. 
All the rest of it was French. 

For us there was no halt until we reached 
Blérencourt. Now this place was a place 
having a particular interest for us, since it 
was at Blérencourt that the organization 
known as the American Fund for French 
Wounded, which is headed by Miss Anne 
Morgan and which has for its field personnel 
American women exclusively, had during 
the past nine months centered its principal 
activities. 

In the outskirts of the town, now evacu- 
ated of almost all its civilian residents, 
stand the massive stone gateways and the 
dried moat of the magnificent chateau of 
Blérencourt, which was destroyed by the 
peasants in the time of the Terrc. and 
never rebuilt. What remains constitutes 
one of the most picturesque physical re- 
minders of the French Revolution that is 
to be found in the country to-day. We rode 
under the arched stone portals—and lo, it 
was almost as though we had come into the 
midst of a smart real-estate development 
somewhere on Long Island within cozy 
communicating distance of New York City. 

French francs, provided by the state, and 
American dollars, donated by the folks 
back home, had been used under American 
supervision to construct a model colony 
upon the exact site of the ancient castle of 
some vanished noble family of the old 
régime. There was a model barracks, a 
model dormitory, a model schoolhouse, two 
model cottages and an office building that 
was a model among models—all built of 
planking, all glistening and smart with 
fresh paint, all with neat doorsteps in front 
of them and trim flower plots and vegetable 
gardens about them. There was a chicken 
house and a chicken run, dotted with the 
shapes of plump fowls. There was a store- 
room piled high with clothing and food sent 
over from America to the A. F. F. W. for 
distribution among destitute natives of the 
devastated districts, of which this, until a 
year ago, had been the center. 

These incongruously modern structures 
snuggled right up under the venerable walls 
of the battlements. Indeed several of the 
buildings were cunningly built into the 
ruins, so that on one side the composite 
edifice would show a withered stone face, 
with patches of furze growing in the chinks 
of the crumbled masonry like moles on the 
forehead of a withered crone, and on the 
other would present a view of a smart cot- 
tage with a varnished shingle roof and a 
painted front door which apparently had 
just arrived from some planing mill in the 
States. Underneath the floor was a cellar 
four hundred years old, but the curtains in 
the window had seemingly been cut and 
stitched only yesterday. Somehow, though, 
the blended effect was immensely effective. 
It made me think of Homedale-on-the- 
Sound grafted upon a background of Louis 
the Grand; and for a fact that was exactly 
what it was. 


On the Edge of the Battle 


This creation, representing as it did nine 
months of hard work on the part of de- 
voted American women, had been closed 
only the day before. It stayed in operation 
until it seemed probable that the German 
legions might penetrate far south in their 
effort to ford the River Oise. The little 
pupils of the kindergarten had been sent 
away in trucks, the main dormitory had 
been turned into a temporary resting place 
for refugees, and the American ranges in 
the kitchen had done valiant service in the 
cooking of hot meals for exhausted women 
and children tramping in from the north 
and west. Before the managers and teach- 
ers left at dusk of the preceding evening 
two crippled French soldiers, specially de- 
tailed for work here by the government, had 
been assigned to place vessels of kerosene 
in each building, with instructions to fire 
the oil at the first signs of approaching 
Germans. 

The cans of inflammables were still in 
their places when we arrived and the 
maimed watchmen, one of them a one- 
armed man and the other a one-legged, had 
camped all night on the premises ready on 
warning to apply the torch and destroy this 
frontier outpost of American charity and 
American efficiency. But in the forenoon 
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word was come that the enemy had been 
brought to bay seven miles away and that 
he would never break through the British- 
French line. So Mrs. Dike, of New York, 
and Miss Blagden, of Philadelphia, two of 
Miss Morgan’s assistants, had motored in 
from below, filled with thanksgiving that 
the patient work of their hands and their 
hearts would almost certainly be spared. 

While Mrs. Dike, with tears in her eyes, 
was telling us of the things that had been 
accomplished here and while the troopers 
poured in unceasing streams along the main 
road beyond the gateway, a handful of be- 
lated refugees crept in under the weathered 
armorial bearings on the keystone of the 
archway, to be fed and cared for and then 
sent along in the first empty truck that 
came by going toward Soissons. 

In this group of newcomers was an el- 
derly little man in a worn high hat and a 
long frock coat with facings of white dust 
upon its shiny seams, who looked as though 
he might be the mayor of some inconse- 
quential village. He carried two bulging 
valises and a huge umbrella. With him was 
his wife, and she had in one hand a cage 
housing two frightened canaries and under 
the other arm a fat gray tabby cat which 
blinked its slitted eyes contentedly. 

The most. pitiable figure of them all to 
my way of thinking was an old woman— 
yes, a very old woman—she must have 
been all of eighty. Alongside one of the 
buildings I came upon her sitting in a hud- 
dle of her most treasured possessions. She 
was bent forward, with her gnarled hands 
folded in the lap of her dress, which was 
silk and shiny, for naturally when she fled 
from her home she had put on her back the 
best that she owned. Under the cope of a 
queer little old black bonnet with faded 
purple cloth flowers upon it her scanty hair 
lay in thin neat folds, as white and as soft 
as silk floss. Her feet in stiff, new, black 
shoes showed beneath her broad skirts. 
Her face, caving in about the mouth where 
her teeth were gone and all crosshatched 
with wrinkles, was a sweet, kindly, most 
gentle old face—the kind of face that we 
like to think our dead-and-gone grand- 
mothers must have had. 


France Symbolized 


She sat there ever so patiently in the soft 
sunlight, waiting for the truck which would 
carry her away to some strange place among 
stranger folk. When I drew near to her, 
wishing with all my heart that I knew 
enough of her tongue to express to her some 
of the thoughts I was thinking, she looked 
up at me and smiled a friendly little smile, 
and then raising her hands in a gesture of 
resignation dropped them again in her lap. 
But it was only with her lips that she 
smiled, for all the time her chin was quiver- 
ing and her faded old blue eyes were brim- 
ming with a sorrow that was past telling in 
words. 

She still sat there as we got into our car 
and drove off toward the battle. Looking 
back, the last thing I saw before we rounded 
the corner of the wall was her small black 
shape vivid in the sunshine. And I told 
myself that if I were an artist seeking to put 
upon canvas an image that would typify 
and sum up the spirit of embattled France 
to-day I would not paint a picture of 
a wounded boy soldier; nor yet one of a 
winged angel form bearing a naked sword; 
nor yet one of the full-throated cock of 
France, crowing his proud defiance. I 
would paint a picture of that brave little 
old withered woman, with the lips that 
smiled and the chin that quivered the while 
she smiled. 


The surroundings were as French as 
French could be, but the supper tasted of 
home. We sat at table, two of us being cor- 
respondents and the rest of us staff officers 
of a regiment of the Rainbow Division; 
and the orderlies brought us Hamburger 
steak richly perfumed with onion, and good 
hot soda biscuit, and canned tomatoes 
cooked with cracker crumbs and New 
Orleans molasses, and coffee, and fried 
potatoes; and to end up with there were 
genuine old-fashioned doughnuts—‘“‘fried 
holes,’ the Far Westerners call them. 

The mingled aromas of these rose like 
familiar incense from strange altars, for 
the room wherein all of us, stout and will- 
ing trenchermen, sat and supped was the 
chief room of what once upon a time, be- 
fore the war came along and cracked down 
upon the land, had been some prosperous 
burgher’s home on the main street of a 
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The Extra Test for ‘‘Frictioning’’: Frictioning is the proc- 
ess by which fabric and rubber are milled together. This 
Extra Test insures, by micrometer measurement, the exact 
thickness and precise proportion of rubber to fabric. 


To Give You True Tire Service 


Here we reveal another of the many Extra Tests per- 
formed in our factories, that put true service into Racine 
Country Road and Racine Multi-Mile Cord tires. 


The Extra Test for “Frictioning” is vitally important. It assures even distribution of strength, ply by ply, tire 
by tire. This, and each of the many other Extra Tests, is a specific example of the extra precautions we take— 
extra care in our factories which gives extra wear on your roads. 


Country Road 


RACINE, sa7/-c,.q LIRES 


The combined Extra Tests reflect Racine Rubber Company’s sincere 
spirit of service to the great American army of automobile users. They are 
a promise from these quality tire builders, of the utmost in service for every 
tire dollar you invest in their product. 


It Pays to Use These Tires 


Use Racine Country Road or Multi-Mile Cord _ resist the wear and tear of country road service. 
tires. L h d ti ll be. And F 
aes tg Ur aA MLA ae oes ine ca Racine Multi-Mile Cord Tires—real cord tire 


—you will respect the extra good workmanship— é : 
the careful inspection—that make these tires quality—service proved and Extra Tested. 


better tires. Also Extra Tested red and gray tubes. 


Racine Country Road Tires—5000 mile It will pay you to know the dealer who sells 
guarantee—specially built and Extra Tested to them. 


For Your Own Protection Be Certain Every 
Racine Tire You Buy Bears The Name 


RACINE RUBBER COMPANY 


Racine, Wisconsin 
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drowsy village cuddled up in a sweet and 
fertile valley under the shoulders of the 
Vosges Mountains. From a niche in the 
corner a plaster saint, finished off in glar- 
ing Easter-egg colors, regarded us with one 
of his painted eyes, the other being gone. 
The stove had been carried away, either by 
the owner when he fled, away back in 1914, 
or by the invading Hun before he retreated 
to his present lines a few miles distant; but 
asegment of forgotten stovepipe protruded 
like a waterspout gone dry, from its hole 
above the mantelpiece. On the plastered 
wall of battered, broken blue cast, behind 
the seat where the colonel ruled the board, 
hung a family portrait of an elderly gentle- 
man with placid features but fierce and 
indomitable whiskers. The picture was 
skewed at such an angle the whiskers 
appeared to be growing out into space 
‘sidewise. Generations of feet had worn 
grooves in the broad boards of the floor, 
‘which these times was never free of mud 
‘stains, no matter how often the orderlies 
‘might rid up the place. So far and so 
‘much the setting was French. 
~ But stained trench coats of American 
‘workmanship dangled from pegs set in the 
plastering, each limply suggestive in its 
‘bulges and its curves of the shape of the 
‘man who wore it through most of his wak- 
ing hours. The mantelshelf was burdened 
with gas masks and saucepan hats of 
‘pressed steel. A small trestle that was 
‘shoved up under one of the two grimed 
front windows bore a litter of American 
newspapers and American magazines. As 
for the doughnuts, they were very crisp 
and spicy, as good Yankee doughnuts 
‘should be. I had finished my second one 
and was reaching for my third one when, 
without warning, a very creditable and real- 
istic imitation of the crack o’doom tran- 
spired. Seemingly from within fifty yards of 
the building which sheltered us Gabriel’s 
trumpet sounded forth in an ear-cracking, 
earth-racking, hair-lifting blare calculated 
‘to raise goose flesh on iron statuary. The 
‘dishes danced upon the table; the coffee 
_slopped out of the cups; and the stovepipe 
over the chimneypiece slobbered down a 
trickle of ancient. soot that was, with age, 
‘turned brown and caky. Beneath our feet 
“we could feel the old house rocking. 
Through the valley and across to the 
foothill beyond, the obscenity of sound 
went ringing and screeching, vilely pro- 
faning the calm that had descended upon 
‘the country with the going-down of the sun. 

As its last blasphemous echoes came 
back to us in a diminishing cadence one of 
our hosts, a major, leaned forward with a 
‘cheerful smile on his face and remarked as 
he glanced at the dial of his wrist watch: 
“There she goes—right on the minute!” 


The Chinese Show 


Sure enough, there she went. Right and 
left, before us and behind us, from the 
north of us and from the south of us, and 
from the east and the west of us, big guns 
pend small ones, field pieces, howitzers, 
mortars and light batteries, both French 
and American but mostly French, joined 
in, like the wind, the wood and the brass 
of an orchestra obeying the baton of the 
leader. The coffee could not stay in the 
dancing cups at all. The venerable house 
| was beset by an ague whichran upitsshaken 


sides from the foundation stones to the roof 
rafters, where the loosened tiles clicked 
together like chattering teeth, and back 
down again to the foundations. 

The thing which we had traveled up- 
ward of a hundred miles in one of Uncle 
Sam’s automobiles to witness and after- 
ward to write about was starting. The 
overture was'on; the show would follow. 
_ And it was high time we claimed our re- 
| served seats in the front row. 
| ILuse the word “show” advisedly, be- 


! 


a “Chinese show’’?—to quote the cant or 
trade name; I think the English first used 
the term, but our fellows have been bor- 
Towing ever since the first contingent came 
Over last year. 
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This particular show to which we had 
been bidden as special guests was to be a 
foray by night over the tops preceded by 
artillery preparation. Now such things as 
these happen every night or every day 
somewhere on the Western Front; times 
are when they happen in different sectors 
at the rate of half a dozen within the 
twenty-four hours. In the dispatches each 
one means a line or so of type; in the field 
it means a few prisoners, a few fresh graves, 
a few yards of trench work blasted away, a 
few brier patches of barbed wire to be re- 
patched; in the minds of most readers of 
the daily papers it means nothing but the 
tiresome reiteration of a phrase that is tire- 
some and staled. But to us it meant some- 
thing. It was our boys who were going in 
and going over; and our guns were to be 
partners in the prior enterprise of blazing 
the way for them. 

No matter how much one may read of 
the cost of war operations in dollars and in 
time and in labor, I am sure one does not 
really begin to appreciate the staggering 
expenditure of all three that is requisite to 
accomplish even the smallest of aggressive 
movements until one has opportunity, as 
we now had, to see with one’s own eyes 
what necessarily had to be done by way of 
preliminary. 


Vast Preparations 


Take for instance the present case. The 
raid in hand was to be no great shakes of a 
raid. Forty-five Americans and three times 
their number of Frenchmen would partici- 
pate in it. Within twenty minutes, if all 
went well—and it did—they would have 
returned from their excursion into hostile 
territory, with prisoners perhaps, or else 
with notes and letters taken from the bodies 
of dead enemies which might serve to give 
the Intelligence Department a correct ap- 
praisal of the character and numbers of the 
troops opposing us in this sector. In the 
vast general scheme of the campaign now 
about renewing itself it would be no more 
than an inconsequential pin prick in the 
foe’s side—a thing to be done and men- 
tioned briefly in the dispatches, and then 
forgotten. 

But mark you how great and how costly 
the artillery accompaniment must be. More 
than a hundred guns, ranging in caliber 
from a nine-inch bore down to a three-inch 
bore, would join in the preparation and in 
the barrage fire. More than ten thousand 
rounds of ammunition would be fired, this 
not taking into account the supplies for the 
forty-three machine guns and for the bat- 
teries of trench mortars which were to 
codperate. Many a great battle of our 
Civil War had been fought out with the 
expenditure on both sides of one-tenth or 
one-twentieth part the gross weight of 
metal that would be directed at the boche 
beyond the ridge. The cost for munitions 
alone, excluding every other item of a score 
of items, might run to a quarter of a million 
dollars; might conceivably run consider- 
ably beyond that figure. And the toil per- 
formed and the pains taken beforehand to 
insure success—wowie! 

For days past the French had been bring- 
ing up pieces and massing them here for the 
purpose of this one little stab at the Hun’s 
armored flank. As we traveled hither we 
had seen the motor-drawn guns laboring 
along the wide high roads; had seen the 
ammunition trucks crawling forward in 
long lines; had seen at every tiny village 
behind the Front the gun crews resting in 
bad streets named for good saints. By the 
same token, on the following day, which 
was Sunday, we were to see the same thing 
repeated, except that then the procession 
would be headed the other way—going 
back to repeat the same wearisome pro- 
ceeding elsewhere. 

Days, too, had been spent in planning the 
raid; in mapping out and plotting out the 
especial spot chosen for attack; in coordi- 
nating all the arms of the service which 
would be employed; in planning signals for 
the show and drilling its actors. And now 
all this preparation requisite and essential 
to the carrying-out of the undertaking had 
been completed; and all the guns had been 
planted in their appointed places and 
craftily hidden; and all the shells had been 
brought up—thousands of tons of them— 
and properly bestowed; and the little 
handful of men who were to haye a direct 
hand in the performance of the main job, 
for which all the rest would be purely pre- 
liminary, had been chosen and sent forward 
to ordained stations, there to await the 
word. And so up we got from table and 
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went out across a threshold, which quaked 
like a living thing as we crossed it, to see 
the spectacular side of the show. 

Inside the house the air had been churned 
up and down by the detonations. Outside 
literally it was being rent into fine bits. 
One had the feeling that the atmosphere 
was all shredded up fine, so that instead of 
lying in layers upon the earth it floated in 
torn and disheveled strips; one had the 
feeling that the upper ether must be full of 
holes and voids and the rushing together of 
whipped and eddying wind currents. This 
may sound incoherent, but I find in my 
vocabulary no better terminology to con- 
vey a sense of the impression that possessed 
me as I stepped forth into the open. 

We had. known in advance that there 
were guns in great number disposed about 
the surrounding terrain. Walking about 
under military guidance in the afternoon 
we had seen sundry batteries ensconced 
under banks, in thickets and behind low 
natural parapets where the earth ridged 
up; and had noted how cunningly they had 
been concealed from aéroplanes scouting 
above and from tHe range of field glasses in 
the German workings on beyond. 

But we had no notion until then that 
there were so many guns near by or that 
some of them were so close to the village 
where we had stopped to eat. We must 
almost have stepped on some of them with- 
out once suspecting their presence. The 
ability of the French so well to hide a group 
of five big pieces, each with a carriage as 
large as a two-ton truck and each with a 
snout projecting two or three yards beyond 
it, and with a limber projecting out behind 
it, shows what advances the gentle arts 
of ambuscade and camouflage have made 
since this war began. Seen upon the open 
road a big cannon painted as it is from 
muzzle to breach with splotchings of yel- 
lows and browns and ochers seems, for its 
size, the most conspicuous thing in the 
world. But once bedded down in its nest, 
with its gullet resting upon the ring back of 
earth that has been thrown up for it, and 
a miracle of protective coloration instanta- 
neously is achieved. Its whole fabric seems 
to melt into and become a part of the soil 
and the withered herbage and the dirt- 
colored sandbags which encompass it abaft, 
alongside and before. It is the difference 
between a mottled, snake crawling across 
a brick sidewalk and the same snake coiled 
and motionless amid dried leaves and bowl- 
ders in the woods. Nature always has pro- 
tected her wild creatures thus; it took the 
greatest of wars for mankind to learn a 
lesson that is as old as creation is. 


Americans Easily Bored 


Standing there in the square of the 
wrecked village we could sense that in all 
manner of previously unsuspected coverts 
within the immediate vicinity guns were at 
work—guns which ranged from the French 
seventy-fives to big nine-inch howitzers. 
As yet twilight had not sufficiently ad- 
vanced for us to see the flash of the firing, 
and of course nowadays there is mighty 
little smoke to mark the single discharge of 
a single gun; but we could tell what went 
on by the testimony of a most vast tumult. 

We were ringed about by detonations; 
by jars which impacted against the earth like 
blows of a mighty sledge on a yet mightier 
smithy; by demoniac screechings which 
tore the tortured welkin into still finer bits; 
by fierce clangings of metal; by thudding 
echoes floating back from where the charges 
had burst; by the more distant voices of 
certain German guns replying to our salvo 
as our gunners dedicated the dusk to all 
this unloosened hellishness and offered up 
to evening star their sulphurous benedic- 
tions. It was Thor, Vulcan, Tubal Cain, 
Bertha Krupp and the Bethlehem Stéel 
Works all going at full blast together; it 
was a thousand Walpurgis Nights rolled 
into one, with Dante’s Inferno out-Infernoed 
on the side. And yet by a curious phenom- 
enon we who stood there with this hand- 
made, man-made demonism unleashed and 
prevalent about us could hear plainly 
enough what a man five feet away who 
spoke in a fairly loud voice might be saying. 

“You think this is brisk, eh?’’ asked our 
friend, the major. ‘Well, it’s only the 
starter; the ball has just opened.” 

He tucked his thumbs into the girth 
harnessings of his Sam Brown and sprad- 
dled his legs wide apart. 

“Wait,” he promised; “just wait until 
all the guns get into action in twenty min- 
utes or half an hour from now. Then you'll 
really hear something. Take it from me, 
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you will. And in the meantime we might 
go along with these fellows yonder, don’t 
you think so?” 

Through the deepening twilight we fol- 
lowed a party of French infantrymen up 
a gentle slope to the crest of a little hill 
behind the shattered town, where the ceme- 
tery was. In this light their horizon-blue 
uniforms took on the color tone of the uni- 
forms worn by the Confederates in our 
Civil War, but their painted metal helmets 
looked like polished turtle shells. They 
slouched along, as the poilu loves to slouch 
along when not fully accoutered, their hands 
in their breeches pockets and their half- 
reefed putties flapping upon their shanks. 
We trailed them, and some of our soldiers, 
officers and enlisted men, trailed us. 

Half an hour later I was to witness a 
curious and yet, I think, a characteristic 
thing. Most of the American privates grew 
tired of the spectacle that was spread out 
before them and slipped away to their 
billets to go to bed—this, too, in spite of the 
fact that scarcely one of them had ever 
witnessed cannonading on so extensive a 
scale or indeed on any scale before. Never- 
theless, the bombardment speedily became 
to them a commonplace and rather tedious 
affair. 

‘Come on, you fellows,”’ I heard one tall 
stripling say to a couple of his mates. ‘‘Me 
for the hay. If the Heinies would only 
slam a few big ones back in this direction 
there might be some fun, but as it is, 
there’s nothin’ doin’ round here for me.” 


The Price That France Pays 


But the Frenchmen, all intent and alert, 
stayed until the show ended. Yet a thing 
like this was an old story to them, for they 
were veterans at the game whereat our 
men still were the greenest novices. I sup- 
pose there was an element of theatricalism 
in the sight and in the fury of sound which 
appealed to the Gallic sense of drama that 
wasinthem: Be the cause what it was, the 
thing occurred just as I am telling it. 

We mounted the hill and rounded the 
stone wall of the burying ground. The 
village in the hollow below had been quite 
battered out of its original contours, but 
strangely enough the cemetery, through the 
years of intermittent fighting and shell fir- 
ing that had waged about it, was almost 
unscathed. It was a populous place, the 
cemetery was, as we had noted earlier in 
the day. Originally it had contained only 
the graves of the inhabitants, but now these 
were outnumbered twenty to one by mounds 
covering French soldiers who had fallen in 
action or had died of wounds or natural 
causes in this immediate vicinity. The 
same is true of hundreds of other graveyards 
in this country; is probably true of most of 
France’s cemeteries. 

I have seen places where the wooden 
crosses made hedge rows, line behind line 
for miles on a stretch, and so thick-set were 
the markers that, viewed from the distance, 
they conveyed the impression of paling 
fences. 

France has become a land of these wooden 
crosses and these six-foot mounds. It is 
part of the toll—a small part of the toll— 
she has paid for the right of freedom and 
in the fight to make this world once more 
a fit place for decent beings to abide in. 

On the knoll behind the cemetery we 
came to a halt. Night was creeping down 
from the foothills, making the earth black 
where before it had faded to a common 
gray; but overhead the sky still showed in 
the last faint traces of the afterglow, with 
the blue of an unflawed turquoise against 
which the stars stood out like crumbs of 
pure gold. The broken and snaggled roof 
lines of the clumped houses of the town 
were vanishing; the mountain beyond 
seemed creeping up nearer and nearer to us. 
More plainly than before we could mark 
out the positions of the nearmost batteries 
for now at each discharge of a gun a darting 
jab of red flame shot forth. Where all the 
guns of a battery were being served and 
fired in rapid succession the blazes ran to- 
gether like hemstitches, making one think 
of a fiery needle plying in and out of a 
breadth of black velvet. Farther away the 
flashes were blurred into broader and paler 
flares so that on three sides of us the horizon 
was circled with constantly rising, con- 
stantly dying glows like heat lightning on 
a summer night. 

The points where shells fell and burst 
were marked for us with red geysers, which 
uprose straight instead of slanting out at 
a slightly upward tilted angle, as did the 

(Concluded on Page 63) 
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HE war has brought many problems, some of which 

manufacturers are meeting. There is, for instance, 

a real scarcity of leather, which is needed for the 
army and which has caused the price of all leather goods 
to rise. 


Shoes, for instance. A few years ago you could get a 
good, well-shaped, all-leather shoe for $3.00. You can’t 
today. You must pay $4.50 to $6.00. 


To fill a real need—to save leather for war purposes —- 
to help reduce the cost of living by furnishing a good- 
looking, strong, substantial shoe for workmen, farmers, 
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Fill in and mail this coupon to us at once. Get your 
share of the demand for this popular shoe for workers: 
BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO., 

Beacon Fats, Conn. 
Send me one dozen, assorted sizes, ‘“ Win-the-War” 
Service Shoes. 
Send dealers’ terms. 
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ee Ship. me 
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clerks and many others, we designed the ‘‘Win-the-War” Hi 
Service Shoe. This shoe is made of an excellent quality — 
of strong brown canvas, with neat black leather trim | 
mings. It has a heavy brown rubber extension sole which — 
looks just like a leather sole. 


This sole has many advantages over a leather sole. It r 
is springy and relieves the jar and strain of walking. It is "i 
especially valuable to the man who has to work all day 
upon hard cement or wooden floors. It is waterproof— _ 
protecting the feet and health of the wearer. : | 


A fine cork insole makes the shoe exceedingly cool and 
comfortable, doing away with the great objection to 
rubber-soled shoes. It isa first-class shoe in every respect, 
made by the manufacturers of the famous TOP NOTCH. 


Rubber Footwear. 
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HRIFT is now the duty of every American. You 
can save money and leather by buying these splen- 
did, long-wearing ‘“‘Win-the-War’’ Service Shoes. 
They are a big success. We are pushed to our utmost 
capacity to make them fast enough and are scouring the 
East to get more employees, both men and girls, to help 
us make these shoes in our special ‘‘Win-the-War”’ factory 
at College Point, Long Island. 
We are proud of the shoe—proud of the value we can 
give in these times when value counts. We believe we are 


helping the Government by making and selling such a 
shoe, by keeping our factories busy and providing good 


jobs for hundreds of workers. 


Most canvas shoes in the past have been rather clumsy 
in shape. This Service Shoe fits and looks well. No man 
need be ashamed to wear it to business. But the best 
thing about it is the fact that it only costs $3.50 and will 
give you great service, foot comfort and satisfaction. ‘The 
Top Notch cross on the heel is a guarantee of worth and 
reliability. 

Buy a pair of these shoes today. Go to the Top Notch 
dealer in your townor city. He is a man you can depend 
upon to give you real value for your money. Write us 
if you don’t know his name and we'll tell you where to get 
these shoes. Use the coupon printed below. 


For Letter Carriers, Factory Workers, Office Men, Vacation Use 
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TOP NOTCH RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


Factory: Beacon Falls,Conn. Special “‘ Win-the-War” Factory: College Point, L. I. 


WORKERS 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO., 


Beacon Fatts, Conn. 


Please tell me the name of a dealer in my vicinity from 
whom I can obtain ‘‘ Win-the-War”’ Service Shoes. 
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For more than sixty years Clinton Wire Fabrics have maintained such 
rigid standards of quality that “Clinton” is the standard by which all 
Wire Fabrics are judged. | ; 


Clinton Welded Fabrics for concrete construction, Clinton Screen Cloth 
and Poultry Netting are in constant demand for both peace and war 
time construction. 


CLINTON WELDED SHEATHING 


solves the problem of quick, permanent It consists of Electrically Welded Fabric 
construction in reducing by nearly one- with a sheet of tough, waterproof tarred — 
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sary for light, reinforced concrete build- verse and longitudinal wires. b 5 


ae An actual test on Government buildings 


Factory extensions, warehouses, ‘etc., in Washington, D. C., showed that, as 
which are durable, weather-proof, and a support for stucco, Clinton Welded 
fire-resistant, can thus be built almost as Sheathing saves an immense amount of 
quickly and cheaply as of wood. the material required in applying the 
scratch coat. It is the most economical 
support for interior plaster, as well as for 
stucco. | 


Temporary wooden structures can be 
converted into permanent and substantial 
buildings, simply by stapling Clinton . 
Welded Sheathing to the surfaces and If you contemplate building, write for our 
applying concrete. catalog and pamphlets. 
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outings from the mouths of the guns. As 
early as we might tell the enemy fire was 
paratively light. Only we could see 
n the far flanks of the little mountain 
front of us a distant flickering illumina- 
on, which showed that his counter batter- 
es were busy. On every hand white signal 
ockets rose frequently, and occasionally 
hung burning halfway up the walls 
if th 


e sky. 

Of a sudden all hell broke loose directly 
yehind us. I use the term without desire 
o be profane and in a conscientious effort 
o give some notion of a physical occur- 
ence. At any rate it seemed to us that all 
‘ell let loose. What really happened was 
hat two guns of a French battery of nine- 
ach heavies, from their post directly in our 
ear and not more than an eighth of a mile 
listant from us, had fired simultaneously, 
nd their shells had traveled directly over 
ur heads, aiming for an unseen objective 
‘niles forward. 

Then, and every time thereafter that one 
f the nine-inchers spewed its bellyful of 
igh explosive forth, the sound of it domi- 
‘ated and overmastered all other sounds. 
dirst there was the crash—a crash so great 
hat our inadequate tongue yields neither 
djective nor noun fitly to comprehend it, 
he trouble being that the language has not 
ept step with the developments of artil- 
ery in this war. Our dictionary is going to 
‘eed an overhauling when this job of lick- 
‘ng Germany is finished. 


A Study in Noise 


Well, first off there was the crash that 
yas like the great granddaddy of all the 
rashes in the world, making one feel that 
ts vocal force must have folded up the 
ieavens like a scroll. Then, as a part of it, 
yould come the note of the projectile rush- 
ng through the ripped ether above us, and 
his might be likened to a long freight train 
raveling on an invisible aérial right of way 
+ aspeed a thousand times greater than 
ny freight train ever has or ever will 
‘ttain. Then there would float back a tre- 
‘aendous banshee wail, and finally, just 
yefore the roar of the shell’s explosion, a 
vhine as though a lost puppy of the size of 
en elephants were wandering through the 
kies, complaining in a homesick key as it 
vent—the whole transaction taking place 
nan infinitesimal part of the time which 
ias here been required for me to set down 
ay own auricular impressions of it, and 
neidentally creating an infinitely more 
ivid impression than possibly can be sug- 
iested by my lame and inadequate meta- 
shors. 

Comparatively, there was a hush in the 
‘lamor and clangor succeeding this hap- 
vening—not that the firing in any way 
bated, for rather was it augmented now— 
ut only that it seemed so to me; and in the 
ull, away off on our left, I could for the 
irst time make out the whirring, ripping 
ound of a machine gun or a row of machine 
uns. 
| The major consulted the luminous face 
f his wrist watch. 

“T thought so,” he vouchsafed. “It’s 
ime for the barrage to start and for the 
Joys to go over the top. Now we ought to 
ee some real fireworks that’ll make what 
as gone on up to now seem puny and 
‘rifling and no account.”’ 
| Which, all things considered, was an 
imderestimation of what ensued hard on 
he heels of his announcement. Personally 
shall not attempt to describe it; the size 
of the task leaves me abashed and mortified. 
3ut if the reader in the goodness of his 
jeart and abundance of his patience will 
e-read what already I have written in an 
ffort to tell him what I had heard and had 
)een and had felt, and will multiply it by 
ive, adding, say, fifty per cent of the sum 
otal for good measure, he will have, I 
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trust, a measure of comprehension of the 
ensemble. But he must do the work; my 
founts are dry. 

Furthermore, he must imagine the aug- 
mented hullabaloo—which should be pro- 
nounced hellabaloo—going on for twenty- 
five minutes at such rate that no longer 
might one distinguish separate reports— 
save only when the devil’s fast freight afore- 
mentioned passed over our heads—but all 
were mingled and fused into one composite, 
continuous, screeching, whining, wailing, 
splitting chorus. 

Twenty-five minutes thus, and then a 
green rocket went up from near the for- 
ward post of command where those di- 
rectly in charge of the operation watched, 
and before it had descended in a spatter 
of emerald sparks which dimmed out and 
died as they neared the earth the firing 
from our batteries began to lessen in volume 
and in rapidity. Within those twenty-five 
minutes the real object of the operation had 
taken place. Hither the raiders had gone 
over the top or they had been driven back 
in; either they had accomplished their de- 
sign of penetrating the enemy’s second line 
of defenses or they had failed. In any 
event the movement, all carefully timed 
and all mathematically worked out, was as 
good as over. To learn better at first-hand 
exactly what results had been obtained we 
returned to the village and passed through 
it and picking our way in the inky darkness 
went along a road toward the post of 
command. 

The road, though, was deserted, and after 
a bit we retraced the way back to the 
building where we had supped and made 
ourselves comfortable in the room of the 
colonel of the regiment holding the line at 
this particular point. An orderly brought 
us the last of the doughnuts to nibble on, 
and upon the ancient hearthstone we took 
turns at cracking French hazelnuts with a 
hammer while at intervals the building 
jarred to the thumpings of such guns as 
continued to fire. 

Nearly an hour passed, and then in came 
the colonel and with him a French liaison 
officer, both of them with tired lines about 
their mouths. They had been under a 
strain, as their looks showed, and they flung 
themselves down on adjacent cots with 
little sighs of relief and told us the news. 
In a way the raid had been a success; in 
another way it had not. All the men who 
went over the top had returned again after 
penetrating up to the German secondary 
trenches. Several of the Frenchmen had 
been wounded, not seriously. None of the 
Americans had anything worse than barbed- 
wire cuts and bruised shins to show for his 
experience. 


Low-Grade Prisoners 


Returning, the raiders reported that our 
fire had completely obliterated the hostile 
front trench and had ripped its protecting 
wire jungle into broken ends. Likewise it 
had completely abolished such boches as 
had tarried too long in the enemy’s forward 
pits and posts. Of these unfortunates only 
dismembered trunks had been found, with 
one exception. This exception was a body 
lying in a shell hole, and not badly mangled 
but completely nude. By some freak the 
shell which killed the German had stripped 
him stark naked down to his boots. 

But the total of prisoners taken was zero, 
and likewise it was cipher. Forewarned by 
the preparatory volleying of the big guns 
playing on his counter batteries, the wily 
German, following his recently adopted 
custom, had, before the barrage began, 
drawn in his defending forces from the first 
line, leaving behind only a few, who fell 
victims to the first few direct hits scored 
by our side; and therein the raid had failed. 

In the next sector on our right, where a 
daylight raid had been, undertaken two 
hours before ours got under way, the 
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raiders had suffered a few casualties but had 
brought back two wounded captives; and 
in another sector, on our left, yet a third 
raid had produced four prisoners. I saw 
the unhappy four the following day on their 
way back to a laager under guard. One 
of them was a middle-aged, sickly-looking 
man, and the remaining three were weedy, 
half-grown, bewildered boys; very different 
looking, all of them, from the prime sinewy 
material ‘which formed the great armies I 
had seen pouring through Belgium in the 
late summer of 1914. 

All four of them, moreover, were wall- 
eyed with apprehension, and flinchy and 
altogether most miserable looking. Not 
even a night of fair treatment and a decent 
breakfast had served to cure them of a 
delusion that Americans would take prison- 
ers alive only for the pleasure of putting 
them to death at leisure afterward. What 
struck me as even more significant of the 
change in the personnel of the Kaiser’s 
present army—conceding that these speci- 
mens might be accepted as average samples 
of the mass—was that not one of them wore 
an Iron Cross on his blouse. From personal 
observations in the first year of the war I 
had made up my mind that the decoration 
of the Iron Cross in the German Army was 
like vaccination in our own country, being, 
as one might say, compulsory. Here, 
though, was evidence either that the War 
Lord was running out of metal or that his 
system had slipped a cog. Likewise it was 
to develop later that the prisoners I saw 
wore paper underclothing. 

But I am getting ahead of my story. 
The colonel, lying back on his cot with his 
head on a canvas pillow and his muddied 
legs crossed, said at the conclusion of his 
account: 

“Well, we failed to bag any live game, 
but anyhow our boys behaved splendidly. 
They went over the top cheering and they 
came back in singing.. You’d never have 
guessed they were green hands at this game 
or that this was the first time they had ever 
crossed No Man’s Land.” 


One Hundred Per Cent Grit 


To the truth of a part of what he said I 
could testify personally, for late that after- 
noon I had seen the squad marching for- 
ward to the spot where they were to line 
up for the sally later. They had been like 
schoolboys on a lark. If any one of them 
was afraid he refused to betray it; if any 
one of them was nervous at the prospect 
before him he hid his nervousness splen- 
didly well. Only, from them as they passed 
us, they radiated a great pride in having 
been chosen for the job, and a great confi- 
dence in its outcome, and a great joy that 
to them thus early in their soldiering had 
come the coveted chance to show the stuff 
that was in them. And while they passed, 
our friend the major, standing alongside 
watching them go by, had said with all the 
fervency of a man uttering a prayer: 

““By Jove, aren’t they bully! No officer 
could ask for finer men than that for his 
outfit. But they’re leaving oodles of disap- 
pointment behind them at that.” 

‘‘How’s that?” I asked. 

‘*T’l] tell you how,” he said: “‘ Yesterday 
when the scheme for this thing was com- 
pleted we were told that forty-five men out 
of our regiment were to be allowed to take 
part in to-night’s doings. That meant fif- 
teen men out of each battalion. So yester- 
day evening at parade I broke the glad 
tidings to my battalion and called for vol- 
unteers, first warning the men as a matter 
of routine that the work would be highly 
dangerous and no man need feel called 
upon to offer himself. Do you want to 
know how many men out of that battalion 
volunteered? Every single solitary last 
dog-goned one of them, that’s all! They 
came at me like one man. So to save as 
much heartburning as possible I left the 
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choice of fifteen out of nearly a thousand to 
the top sergeants of the companies. And in 
all your life you never saw fifteen fellows so 
tickled as the fifteen who were selected, and 
you never saw nine hundred and odd so 
downhearted as the lot who failed to get 
on the list. 

“That wasn’t all of it, either,’ he went 
on. ‘‘Naturally there were some men who 
had been off on detail of one sort or another 
and hadn’t been at parade. When they 
came last night and found out what. had 
happened in their absence—well, they sim- 
ply raised merry blue hell, that’s all. They 
figured somehow they’d been cheated. As 
a result I may say that my rest was some- 
what broken. Every few minutes, all night 
long, some boy would break into my room, 
and in the doorway salute and say, in a 
brokenhearted way: ‘Now look here, ma- 
jor, this ain’t square. I got as much right 
to go over the top as any feller in this regi- 
ment has, and just because I happened to 
be away this evenin’ here I am chiseled out 
of my chance to go along. Can’t you, 
please, sir, ask the adjutant or somebody to 
let me in on this?’ 

“That substantially was what every one 
of them said. And when I turned them 
down some of ’em went away crying like 
babies.’’ He glanced away across the blue 
hill. ‘I guess maybe I did a little crying 
myself.” 


Red Speaks His Mind 


I thought about what the major had said 
and what the colonel had said and what I 
myself had seen after I had climbed some 
shaky stairs to be bedded down for the 
night on a pallet of blankets upon the floor 
of a room where several tired-out officers 
already snored away, oblivious of the re- 
verberations of the shelling from our guns 
and from the enemy’s, which went on until 
nearly daybreak. 

In the morning I got insight into another 
phase of the enlisted Yank’s understand- 
ing. We came downstairs to breakfast—to 
a Sunday morning breakfast. For the mo- 
menta Sabbath calm hung over the wrecked 
town and over the country roundabout; 
all was as peaceful as a Quaker meeting. 
Red, the colonel’s orderly, stood in the 
doorway picking his teeth. Red is six feet 
two inches tall, and disproportionately nar- 
row. He is a member of a regiment re- 
cruited in the Middle West, but he hails 
from the Panhandle of Texas, and betrays 
the fact every time he opens his mouth. 
At the moment of our approach he was ad- 
dressing an unseen and presumably a sym- 
pathetic listener beyond the threshold: 

‘Me, I’m plum’ outdone with these here 
French people,” I heard him drawl. “Here 
we’ve been camped amongst ’em fer goin’ 
on four months and they ain’t learnt Eng- 
lish yet. You’d think they’d want to know 
how to talk to people in a reg’lar honest-to- 
God language—but no, seein’ seemin’ly 
not a-tall. JI’d be ashamed to be so ig- 
narunt and show it. Course oncet in a 
while you do run acrost one of ’em that’s 
picked up a word here and there; but that’s 
about all. 

“Now f’rinstance you take that nice- 
lookin’ little woman with the black eyes 
and the shiny teeth that runs that there 
little store in this here last town we stayed 
a spell in before we come on up here. I 
never could remember the name of that 
there town— it was so outlandish soundin’— 
but you remember the woman, don’t you? 
Well, there’s a case in p’int. She was 
bright enough lookin’ but she was like all 
the rest—it seemed like she jest couldn’t 
or jest wouldn’t pick up enough reg’lar 
words to help her git around. Ef I went in 
her place and asked her fer sardines she’d 
know whut I meant right off and hand ’em 
over, but ef I wanted some cheese she 
didn’t have no idea whut I was talkin’ 
about. Don’t it jest beat all!’ 
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Threaded Rubber 


— Insulation 


Where? 


Read what follows carefully. It may 
clear up some points you haven’t under- 
stood and will enable you to explain 
them to any of your friends who may 
ask you. 


Inside every storage battery there must 
be four different things—positive plates, 
negative plates, battery solution (or 
electrolyte) and zzsu/ation. ~ 


Chemical action between plates and 
solution causes the How of electric current. 


The insulation is a thin sheet of some 
material placed between each two plates 
—the positive on one side, the negative 
on the other. It keeps the active 
material of the plates from coming into 
contact and ruining the battery. 


Threaded Rubber Insulation is an ex- 
clusive feature of the ‘‘Still Better 
Willard,’’? which carries the circle trade- 
mark shown on the opposite page. 


The reason Threaded Rubber Insula- 
tion is such a remarkable improvement 
is because it lasts longer and does the 
job better—which adds to the durability, 
life and efficiency of the battery. 


Why? 


Because Threaded Rubber Insulation 
means a better battery at only a slight 
advance in price for you, the car owner. 


Willard might have been content with 
a battery that was already used by about 
85 % of all car builders and had given satis- 
faction toa million and a half car owners. 


But the Willard policy is “‘ Improve 
whenever it is possible.”’ 


Because it is the answer to a definite, 
long-felt desire of engineers. 


They recognized the great durability. 


and ideal insulating properties of rubber, 
but for years could not overcome certain 
obstacles to its use. 


This was because no thoroughly satis- 
factory way had been developed to let 
the battery solution pass ¢Avough the 1n- 
sulation—its free flow being necessary 
to the chemical action which meant a 
good, strong electric current. 


Because the Willard organization 

persisted in working away at the 
problem till they found the answer by 
piercing the rubber with 196,000 little 
threads. 


Write Willard Storage Battery Co., Cleveland, Ohio, for free booklet, “The Story of 
196,000 Little Threads,”’ which gives further details, including the very important Willard 
“Bone Dry” Principle, which is another great advantage of Threaded Rubber Insulation. 
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Ralph Connor—Sky Pilot 


By A.C. Laut 


VR I first knew of Charles Gordon, or Ralph 
Y¥ Connor, the author of books that are a household 
word throughout the world, he was in what my frontier 
friends called the ‘‘missionary business” at what is now 
known as Banff, the beautiful tourist resort in the Rockies, 
but what was then more famous as a booze joint for lumber- 
jacks and railroad navvies. It wasn’t an easy job to hold 
down. It was about the toughest job in the repertoire of 
the Home Mission Board; for between tackling a brown- 
skinned pagan full of ignorance and a white-skinned lum- 
berjack full of bad whisky, the odds are all in favor of the 
heathen. But Charles Gordon held down his job, in spite 
of the fact that in physique and temperament he looked 
better fitted for drawing-room favors than the rough 
knocks of the frontier. To travel hemlock forest trails in 
forty-below weather and find at the end of the trail a con- 
gregation of half a dozen whisky toughs assembled in a 
smoky log cabin isn’t particularly inspirational work. It 
sends the most of students in the ‘‘missionary business”’ 
home with tales of self-pity resembling the expression on 
the inverted side of a tablespoon. It sent Charles Gordon 
out—‘“‘out”’ is the term for the return to civilized life— 
with the groundwork for his future books on frontier life. 


(Concluded on Page 110) 


Dr. Alice Gregory 


OCTOR GREGORY, in the oval, is the head 

physician of the Women’s Overseas Hospital 
Unit, U.S. A. The unit consists of four doctors, 
nurses, pharmacists and about forty auxiliaries, 
and at the time it left this country planned 
to take up its duties in the first Women’s 
Overseas Hospital, to be established in 
the Aisne region by the National Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association. Late 
reports indicate that members of the 
unit have been caught in the path of the 
German offensive and are helping to 
meet the emergency demands of the drive. 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts bout the Great and the Near Great 


' Will Levington Comfort 


Alin Autobiography 


ERTAIN high moments of critical 
comment come to the rescue now to 
one making his own portrait from a mir- 
ror: ‘‘Straw-colored eyebrows,” .. . 
“built like a Nipponese boxer,” ... 


‘cavalry legs,’ . . . ‘“‘brindle with’ 


wind-tan and sunburn,” .. . “always 
intoxicated—alcohol, spirituality or mys- 
terious ideals of hisown,” ... ‘‘akind 
of peasant, forever shouldering himself 
up into some society which dissatisfies 
him as much as that he has just 
left,” . . . ‘‘aweather-stained face peer- 
ing into the windowpanes of civiliza- 
tion.’”’ I came through in Detroit thirty- 
nine years ago, when the French boys were 
still spinning logs on the river. Wrote 
essays for high-school students and fea- 
ture stories for the papers; became a 
cavalryman in Cuba, a correspondent in 
Asia; -broke into the old McClure’s at 
the same time Jack London and David 
Graham Phillips were out for the Top. 


Kate Douglas Wiggin 


OVE of children has been the big force in Mrs. Wiggin’s life. Whe 

she was a young girl she developed the first free kindergarte1 
between the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific, and there it was that 
in order to earn more money to take in more children from the street 
she wrote The Birds’ Christmas Carol. She never withdrew all con: 
nections with schools, and to-day she still devotes much of her time to talk 
ing and reading to her little friends in the schools and to bringing to ther 
the inspiration of her friendship and personality. Someone said of th 
characters in her books that ‘‘they are good people for children to know.’ 
Mrs. Wiggin is all of that, and then some. 


PHOTO. BY WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


Had a lot of the world put 
through me, and a lot of 
sacred literature and East 
India lore that refuses to 
die off the planet. Begin 
life and work all over again 
every few months, and 
think each book is the real 
one—until it leaves the 
shop. Dream of a new 
heaven and a new earth, 
but not so as to break con- 
nections with the good red 
soil. Forever interested 
in the ways of a man with 
a maid and the serpent on 
the rock. 

Like it all wonderfully 
well; getting the Warm 
Laugh on it all, and be- 
lieve firmly that the best 
possible thing that can 
happen is the thing that 
happens next. 


PHOTO, BY PRESS ILLUSTRATING SERVICE, INC,, NEW YORK CITY 
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ON’T BUY INK CARELESSLY. When you 

think of it, nothing is more important than the 
written word. Can you imagine a Treaty of Peace 
being signed with ink that fades? Kvow before you 
buy that your ink is right. Hereafter, for you, this 
will be easy. Insist on Signet. 


Signet is not only a permanent ink, it is a practical 
. one—practical in that it flows freely, is without sedi- 
ment, will not corrode or build on the pen, and an 
ideal fountain-pen-ink—follows the pen easier than the 
thought precedes it—so kind to the eye, so easy to read. 
Besides, Signet Blue-Black writes the old familiar, 
pleasing d/we, but dries d/ack, and a black that never 
_fades. It “feels”? good as soon as you put your pen 
to paper. | 
The same standard of excellence that has made 
LePage’s famous the world over is characteristic of 


WORLD FAMOUS 
GLUE 


all the Signet Inks. “Made by the makers of 
LePage’s Glue” is an iron-clad endorsement of 
quality. Behind it are the good faith, the good will, 
the principles and the ideals of its manufacturers. 
You can know before you buy that Signet is the 
highest possible standard of INK excellence. 


Dealers, everywhere, who know that “quality 
¥ ” an X 
attracts qualtfy,” sell and recommend Signet. Get 


“Signet for every. writing ink purpose—for the office, 


home, store, school—wherever ink is used. 


DEALERS: LePage’s has never been found want- 
ing in help-sell co-operation. We stand behind you 
with an aggressive, national advertising campaign on 
Signet. Handle ‘the Signet line with LePage’s and 
profit by the “LePage” proven reliability. Watch 
this publication for Signet pages. They help increase 
your sales. Look up your stock of Signet. 
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RUSSIA CEMENT COMPANY EirnsietteSiacct siodice'io G ter, M 
Cement, LePage’s Paste and Mucilage; also \ 
Signet Ink, Signet Metal Polish and Signet Oil. Ouces CT, ass. 


lEPAGES GLUE 
The new handy tube with spreader makes LePage’s 
better than ever. 
Today, when ‘“Mend—don’t spend’’—is the Big 


Idea, the LePage handy tube with its new spreader— 
working without fuss, muss or waste and making it 


innovation. 
All dealers, everywhere. 


| IE Pacr’s MUCILAGE 


+ of the LePage family and doth inherit the 
+ LePage standard of excellence. 


Syinenins 


6; 


so easy to apply the glue—is doing its bit in millions i AND PASTE » “Mend—don’t 
of ways, fixing things new again and saving money. i A Mucilage exceptionally strong in ad- f i cea 
? : 2 eas ! hesiveness and possessing a remarkably | sur rised at the Bao en! 
It’s the same good, always reliable LePage’s pa! Peseta cote ara 
with a half-century test behind it—the standard of LePage’s Mucilage is giving eminent satis | Eaasoaal ee i © OF Se) 
Cae : ae faction wherever and whenever a muctilage or ke ing S rength a. vy 
excellence —in its class. | _ liquid sticker is needed. TePage’s White | of LePage’s —= 
Get the new tube with spreader—have it at hand ff Paste is smooth, “creamy,” pertumed a0 Chi nz 
: ‘ e different—different in that it does not dry oe na 
when needed—you are bound to appreciate this new —_out or cake in the package as quickly as Convent, 
© pastes that are made with less care. Both } 


pees ee 


asi ec ee ee NRT 


1EPace’s CHina CEMENT 
Resists hot or cold water— 
requires no heating—in 
handy tubes all ready 
to mend china, glass 
or porcelain. Don’t 
be without a tube 
in the house. 


All dealers, 
everywhere, sell it. 
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HEN their fame for higher quality 
was in the making, Vacuum Cup 
: Tires were correspondingly high- 
_ erin price. While this made slower work 
_ of building sales volume, the determina- 
_ tion to maintain the chosen standard was 
— unalterable. 
As sales grew, it became possible to sell 
more and more close- 
ly to the prices of 
ordinary tires. ‘This 
was greatly helped 
by the policy of 
making tires for the 
user only, avoiding 
large equipment con- 
tracts with automo- 
bile manufacturers. 


ee 


N 1914,. nine Vacuum 

Cup stock tires were 

submitted to official 
test by The Automobile 
Club of America. 

They attained an official 
average on two-ton cars 
of 6,760 miles. The maxi- 
mum was 10,164 miles. 
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No other make of tires 

has ever been offered for 
this official test. 
. Vacuum Cup Tires 
stand on that record, and 
with greatly enhanced 
quality over the stock 
tires that made it. 


Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies 
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«6, 000 Miles 


3 4 Member Jeannette & 


Then was devised our zone selling 
system, enabling us to market our fast- 
erowing production without increasing 
the selling expense. 

Today, due to our policies and the econ- 


omies of production in the most modern 


and efficient factory in the industry, 
Vacuum Cup Tires cost approximately 


the same as ordinary. 

3,500 mile tires. 3 

They cost much less Food 1S 
Ammunition 

Don't 


than any other make 
Waste it. 


carrying anywhere 
U'S:FOOD 


near the same mile- 
ADMINISTRATION 


age assurance. 
Vacuum Cup Tires . 
are guaranteed—per 
warranty tag—for 


“Sp Makers of Auto Tubes ‘‘Ton Tested”’ 
PEN NSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY, JEAN NETTE, PA. 


Throughout the United States and Canada 
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IGH up in the Sierras, close 
along the snow banks, lives a 


vivid, blood-red plant known 


By EMERS 
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as the snow plant. It is a brilliant 
and striking object where it grows, 
like a flame of courage in hard sur- 
roundings. It belongs there. It does 
not belong anywhere else. 

A few years ago out in Yosemite 
Park a tourist brought down from 
the high country some of these snow 
plants—no longer things of especial 
beauty, with no fragrance and no ex- 
treme decorative quality when taken 
away from the snow of the high alti- 
tudes. Major Littebrant, then super- 
intendent of Yosemite Park, heard of 
these plants, asked to see them, fined 
the aforesaid tourist twenty-five dol- 
lars for each specimen, ejected him 
from the park and told him he could 
not come back there again. Where- 
upon much wailing and gnashing of 
teeth ensued among the friends of the 
tourist, none of which did the latter 
very much good. 

“T don’t want to stay in here and 
do police work,” said Major Litte- 
brant; ‘‘and I’d rather join my regi- 
ment, but if I have a duty to do ’m 
going to doit. The park regulations 
are made to be observed.” 

Later history hath it that the said 
regulations have been observed most 
scrupulously by all and sundry tour- 
ists in Yosemite since then, and that 
the snow plant is now held to be a 
sacred flower. In other words, the 
United States Army and the United 
States Government combined have 
purposed to teach the traveling pub- 
lic certain manners in the open— 
there is a general park regulation that 
flowers are not to be picked or forest 
growth destroyed. 

In another of the mountain parks, 
Yellowstone, it was some years ago 
an interesting custom of tourists, 
more especially brides and bride- 
grooms, to inscribe their names upon 
the formations round the geysers. 
The superintendent of that park at 
one time was Captain George S. 
Anderson, a good soldier, who re- 
cently died a brigadier general. It 
was his pleasant custom on finding a 
new set of names inscribed on a gey- 
ser floor to wait until the offending 
persons had got as far away from the 
place as possible, then to have them 
arrested by some soldier and brought back for the express 
purpose of erasing their own names from the place where 
they had written them. He included all brides as well as 
bridegrooms in this practice, and hence was very gener- 
ally hated at the time. How much good manners he taught 
brides, bridegrooms and others, no man may tell. 


The Men Who Didn’t Mean To 


COUPLE of years ago I was out in Yellowstone Park 

myself, and coming in from the East Fork toward Mam- 
moth Hot Springs noticed a big log still burning at good 
speed in a camp fire which had been left unextinguished 
by a party of tourist campers in charge of a professional 
outfitter. I thought it my duty as a citizen to report this 
to Colonel Brett, then superintendent of Yellowstone 
Park. The colonel with much pleasure telephoned over 
east, had the offending camp captain brought back to 
Fort Yellowstone, and then and there taught him so much 
manners that I fancy he will never again leave a camp fire 
unextinguished. 

These strict rules in the national parks ought not to be 
necessary, and they would not be except for the curious 
and interesting fact in natural history that the human 
fauna of this continent seems largely composed of idiots 
and children. I would not say that the American public 
is exclusively composed of those two classes—there should 
be added to these two that large and apparently growing 
class of persons who have no manners whatever out-of- 
doors. Apparently the only way to teach manners to any 
of these classes is to do so on the stern basis of army dis- 
cipline, which willy-nilly instilleth the fear of God. 


PHOTO. BY B. WILLIS, U. S. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY : 
The Head of Stehekin Glacier, Cascade Pass, Washington 


The carelessness of the traveling public in regard to 
forest fires, for instance, puts in continual risk the entire 
natural beauty of all our national playgrounds. Beyond 
that, it involves the continual risk of millions of dollars’ 
worth of forest growth. But for the forests these parks 
would not be so beautiful as they are. But for the super- 
intendent and the police there would be no forests, no 
flowers, and little else left which could be destroyed. 

This is destruction of the “‘didn’t mean to” class. As to 
malicious destruction, you perhaps heard something about 
the I. W. W. forest fires which devastated such great areas 
in Idaho, Oregon and Washington in the summer of 1917. 
You say that was the work of marauders who ought to be 
jailed? Granted very gladly. But have you never seen 
in your mountain travels hundreds and hundreds of miles 
of burned-over forests, a waste and a wilderness, done not 
in deliberate malice but in folly quite as disastrous in its 
ultimate result? That is what carelessness with fire means. 

That was only carelessness, you say? Names at best 


are only relative things, and sometimes not descriptive.. 


The truth about such carelessness is that it amounts to a 
lack of decency, and ought so to be classified. The man 
who sets fire to a forest is a malefactor, whether or not he 
meant to be. Millions of dollars’ worth of forests have 
been destroyed by forest fires even in the guarded national- 
forest reserves. Careless campers and hunters are a men- 
ace to this country, and the total damage done by them 
cannot be estimated. A great many of these same campers 
and hunters resent the appearance of any man in uniform. 
They say that this is a free country. 

Now there we have it—the old American cry that this 
is a free country. America was once a free country—that 


is to say, it was so large and so un- 
known and so unused a country that 
it was not settled, and therefore could 
not be governed. That was the coun- 
try that Lewis and Clark and Kenton 
and Boone and Pike and Long and 
other finders of our new lands saw, 
It was indeed free—at that time. It 
had no laws—at that time. 

But though the new-found Amer. 
ica was a wilderness it was not a waste, 
Neither did the early adventurers try 
to see how quickly they could make 
an abomination of desolation of that 
new and sweet wilderness which they 
had found. On the contrary, history 
shows that our early explorers were 
men of sanity and reason. The most 
of them were gentlemen. A gentle. 
man does not waste, and a gentlemar 
is a gentleman out-of-doors as muct 
as anywhere else. 

Neither did the Indians, who pre 
ceded our first explorers, waste thi: 
country or deface it. I do not recal, 
that, much as I have been among thx 
Indians, I ever knew them to be guilty 
of waste or defacement of natural ob! 
jects. Perhaps they don’t care fo) 
flowers—certainly they do not de 
stroy them. If an Indian breaks of 
green boughs he does it to make < 
shade for his wikiup or for some othe) 
definite and useful purpose. He cut 
lodge poles, but he does not throy 
them away or waste them. He cut 
a little wood, but he wastes none 
He does not burn down the forests 
not the Indians, but our lumberme) 
burned the forests, and they foun 
them standing green entirely acros 
this continent when first they bega) 
their ruinous work. The India) 
would burn off the dry grass in th 
spring so that the green grass woul 
grow the better for the feeding gam 
but he never burned it for fun, an’ 
he never burned it carelessly. Fe 
forest fires ever started from an aba 
doned Indian camp—I never persor 
ally heard of a single instance. 


The Bad:-Man Type 


N THE contrary, it is the whit 

men—cigarette-smoking, matcl 
throwing, fire-leaving white men- 
who have accounted for so man 
hundreds of millions of dollars’ wort! 
of the resources of this country. ( 
late years lumbering operations have been more careful 
guarded, butas toall the early operations in the lower peni 
sula of Michigan, and in parts of Wisconsin and Minnesoti 
it was long admitted freely by lumbermen that as muc 
pine timber was burned as ever was logged off. No 0 
can estimate what prices we are paying to-day for the car 
lessness of the first men who went into the green trees ( 
America, ax in hand. What a riot of freedom was their: 

Of course when it comes to being a unit of any society ¢ 
civilization there is no such thing as a free country. The! 
is no place where a man can be born into the world withot 
being born into certain relations and certain responsibil 
ties to other men. But there certainly was a feeling ' 
irresponsibility, of a far worse than savage independence ' 
others, which began in the early days of America. It nev! 
began among the good people who first came to Americ 
and never among the ladies and gentlemen of Americ 
early or late of arrival. The bad man of the West, tl 
desperado who made such an imprint upon the literatu’ 
of our land, was little more than a man of exceedingly bé 
manners, a man of exceeding selfishness—who was of tl 
belief that this was a free country. 

We should not accuse such a man originally so much 
bad morals as of bad manners. But bad manners run I! 
bad morals, and bad morals run into criminal tendenci' 
and criminal practices. They all come out of that old ar 
really unbased feeling of irresponsibility, phrased as we 
as any way in the old cry that America is a free country. — 
is not a free country, and it never really was free. 

We make more laws and observe fewer laws than a! 
other people in the world. We long have boasted of ot 
(Continued on Page 73) P ; | 
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Sterling Red Tubes are un- 
usually thick and unusually 
strong. The purity and high 
grade of the rubber used is 
proved by the fact that a sec- 
tion of it will float in water. 


The puncture- 
resisting qualities 
of the Sterling 
Tube is indicated 
in a measure by 
the scissors test 
shown above. 


In case of actual puncture, 
the hole in a Sterling Tube will 
not develop into a tear. The 
crossing of grains in the plies 
prevents such damage. 


It is almost impossible to 
break a thin strip cut from a 
Sterling Tube. 
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E make fewer Sterling Seam- 

less Red Tubes than Sterling 

Tires. For one reason, they 
last too long, and for another, they cost 
more than ordinary tubes. 


A good many car owners see the 
wisdom of paying a fairly high price for 
tires, but they think that any sort of a 
fabs! will do. 

The quality of the tube, as a ‘matter 
of fact, has much to do with the life of 
the tire. It is as unwise to skimp on 
the tube as it is to skimp on the ma- 
terial in the tire. 


TERLING Seamless Red Tubes are 
pure gum tubes—a section will float 
in water— only the very highest quality 
of pure rubber will float, and only the 
highest quality of rubber is fit to go into 
a tube which is expected to give service. 
Each Sterling Tube is made of a sheet 
of rubber rolled over upon itself four 
times, producing a cross grained lami- 
nation, giving strength and toughness 
otherwise not procurable. (Do you know 
that there is a definite grain in a sheet 
of rubber— that it will tear more easily 
in one direction than in another?) 

When a Sterling Tube is punctured, 
the air comes out of the hole, but the 
tube is not torn to pieces. Because of 
this, and because of the quality and 
thickness of the rubber, the tube can 
be repeatedly repaired. Because of the 
quality, the thickness, the lamination, 
Sterling Tubes stay alive for a long time. 
When they must be removed from the 
tire, they are not shapeless, dead, rotten 
things. Sterling Tubes exposed to light 
and air for five years have been found 
satisfactorily serviceable. 

They are fairly high priced simply 
because the best quality of pure rubber 
gum is high priced. If you are going 
to make, or use, a thoroughly good, 
serviceable tube, you cannot get away 


Why use Sterling 
Seamless Red Tubes ? 


from the cost. It is, practically all, right 
in the rubber. 

Because of the method of construc- 
tion, Sterling tubes have no seam to 
split—a pin hole or air bubble in one 
thickness is covered by the other three, 
so there are no slow leaks. The splice, 
which in other tubes is the weakest 
point, is in Sterlings the strongest, be- 
cause it is vulcanized, not cemented, 
and because the valve patch is vulcan- 
ized over the splice. (This is an ex- 
clusive, patented feature. ) 


All tires look pretty much alike, and 
you cannot tell by examination what is 
inside of them. But anybody who will 
use his eyes, and his hands, and his 
intelligence, can judge the quality of a 
tube. 


E suggest that you compare a 
Sterling Tube with others. 
We believe it is impossible to make 
a tube at any price, with any different 
material, or with different construction, 
that will give as many miles per dollar 
as will Sterling Tubes. They will make 
even a poor tire give better service. 


A strong, tough, elastic tube strength- 
ens the tire. It holds the air, which is 
as much a part of the tire as the rubber 
and cotton. It does not develop slow 
leaks, which make tires semi-flat for a 
few or many miles before you discover 
it—and a tire run flat, for only a few 
feet, may be damaged beyond recovery. 


The highest grade, toughest tube 
should be used—particularly in cheap 
tires, because they need reinforcement. 
And particularly in high grade tires, 
because you can *t afford to risk the cost 
of a good tire for the sake of saving (?) 
a dollar or two on the tube. 


If you are not convenient to a Ster- 
ling Branch, or Sterling Dealer, please 
use the coupon on this page and we 
will send you a Sterling Tube section. 


STERLING TIRE CORPORATION 


(Established 1908) 


Rutherford, New Jersey 
Export Department: 44 Whitehall St., New York 


TO DEALERS: 


There is at least one man in every sizeable 
town who will agree with the Sterling spirit and 
Sterling policy, and who can doa satisfactory and 
agreeable business, increasing year by year, as 
Sterling quality proves itself, To such dealers, 
outside of the cities in which we maintain 


Sterlin 


branches, we are prepared to make a proposition 
for exclusive representation of Sterling Tires and 
Tubes. 

Our years of direct retail selling have given us 
a system which we know will be valuable to our 
dealers. Please address the home office. 
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HE Vacuum-Bar Tread is a 

scientific non-skid that really 
holds. It is exclusively Sterling— 
patented. Ordinarily the non-skid 
feature will last through the guar- 
anteed mileage. 

Sterling Tires are made in both 
Cord and Fabric Types. They are 
guaranteed for 5000 miles (6000 
miles on 30 x 34 and 31 x 4 sizes). 


We own and operate direct factory 
sales branches in the following cities: 


ALBANY,N. Y. 156 Central Avenue 
BALTIMORE, Md. 1705 N. Chartes St. 
BOSTON, Mass. 205 Clarendon Street 
BRIDGEPORT,Conn. 340 Fairfield Avenue 
BROOKLYN,N.Y. 53 Rogers Avenue 
BUFFALO,N. Y. 210 Franklin Street 
CHICAGO, Ill. 3031 S. Michigan Ave. 
CINCINNATI, Ohio 1302 Race Street 
CLEVELAND, Ohio 5018 Euclid Avenue 
DETROIT, Mich. 940Woodward Avenue 
HACKENSACK, N. J. Main and Passaic Sts. 
HARTFORD, Conn. 286 Main Street 
JERSEY CITY,N.J. 2982 Hudson Blvd. 
NEWARK,N.J. 38 William Street 
NEW HAVEN, Conn. 232 Crown Street 
NEW YORK,N.Y. 234 West 55th Street 
PATERSON, N. J. 53 Ward Street 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 1238 Spring Garden St. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. 540N. Craig Street 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. 234 Broad Street 
READING, Pa. 104-106 N. 5th Street 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 565 East Main Street 
RUTHERFORD,N. J. MapleSt.andErieAve. 
SPRINGFIELD,Mass. 336 Bridge Street 

ST. LOUIS, Mo. 2824A Locust Street 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 518 South Clinton St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 1621 14th St. N. W. 
WORCESTER, Mass. 32 Shrewsbury Street 
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$15 to $30 
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SERGE SPECIALS 
“5130 —$22.50 Blue 


(The largest selling suit in America) 
“6130 — $22.50 Gray 
“7130” —$22.50 Gray 
“3 130° —$26.50 Gray 
4130" —$26.50 Blue 
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Here in the pocket 
of your Clothcraft 
coat is something 
you'll be mighty glad 
to find! It’s the mak- 
er’s Guarantee of “‘sat- 
isfactory wear and 
service’—/is pledge 
that you shall be com- 
pletely pleased with your — 
purchase! 
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brated melting pot, especially in November, though 
haps not so much in the past year of grace. A great 
portion of the contents of our celebrated melting pot came 
here with the wrong impression that a man once here could 
do whatever he pleased and never be called to any ac- 
count. Our desperadoes of the West, our buccaneers of 
banking, our violators of the fish and game laws, our 
ignorers of the forestry regulations, our vulgarians in café 
and camp—they all date back to that erroneous old-world 
aotion that in America a man need not be a gentleman, 
that in America a man may do what he pleases. Now that 
ig the sort of free country we have built up in a hundred 
years or so of strict endeavor. Believe one irritated per- 
son, we have raised more individuals with worse bad man- 
‘ners than one would conceive possible. 

One of the distinct and inescapable products of this 
state of affairs has been the generally accepted doctrine 
on the part of certain classes of our population that as 
soon as a man gets away from home and out-of-doors he 
ean be as rotten a hoodlum as he chooses, provided only he 
ean make his get-away. Out-of-doors far too many of us 
are not citizens, but freebooters, frankly and admittedly. 

Army psychology teaches us that when a man goes into 
1 body of troops he undergoes, at first, a definite moral 
‘owering. 

It is known that he takes on a little of the mob spirit. 
But it is also known that as soon as he does so he begins 
-o look round for a leader. That is where the officer comes 
‘n. That’s where discipline and the law come in. In other 
words, the instinct natural in certain lower phases of human 
aature is guided and guarded and restrained for the good 
xf the greater number. 


| 
| 
| 
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The Hoodlum With a Shotgun 
Bo who is going to care for the psychology of the 
D hoodlum with an automatic shotgun and a general 
icense under his creed that this is a free.country? Cer- 
‘ain it is that as quickly as any one of thousands of our 
sitizens leaves home and joins the modern mob sometimes 
nfesting our out-of-doors, his standards lower not only 
oerceptibly but almost immeasurably. And he has no 
bfficer to take him in hand. Our laws are not enforced 
against these continuous offenders against good customs 
and good manners. 

There are sometimes instances of men, apparently sane 
and sober citizens, who take a delight in seeing how differ- 
ent they can become, and how quickly, after they have 
left home and gone into camp. They like to be thought 
tough. They dress the part as far as they can. They as- 
sume a swagger not natural to them, and they are guilty 
of bad manners which would not be tolerated in any rank 
of roofed-over society. They prove perfectly the psy- 
‘chology of the mob. 
| Now any gentleman knows that if you are traveling 
among savage peoples or rude peoples the best way for you 
| to attain a secure influence and respect among them is to 
jhold fast to your own standards. Shave every morning, 
bathe every day, be as clean and neat as you may in the 
circumstances—then those people will begin to look up to 
| 
| 
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you as leader. This is very simple psychology, which is 
recognized all over the world by ruling nations who send 
their citizens among savage or inferior races. It is the 
basic raison d’étre for the somewhat elaborate character 
of the English safari in African hunting—it is expensive, 
but it gains respect. I like to think that Lewis and Clark 
were gentlemen even in their buckskins. I have seen a 
great many men in buckskin shirts who were anything but 
gentlemen, and most of them came from cities. 

The more you study some of these phenomena the 
more you begin to conclude that there are a great many 
homes where the personal manners are a great deal worse 
than they are in the Indian tepees. I have no doubt that 
traveling, tourist and camp manners would be quite as bad 
in Europe as here—indeed, a great deal worse—were it 
not for the ominous word verboten. That mandate has a 
certain corrective influence in regard to out-of-door man- 
ners of the traveling and tourist public on that continent. 
We have some verboten signs in America. The only trouble 
is that back of the verboten we have the feeling that this 
is a free country. 

All these strictures will seem less severe to any man who 
begins to take thought and to look about him. For in- 
stance, out of my window once I could see some old apple 
trees, gnarled and picturesque, which stood on certain 
vacant lots of an old farm absorbed by the advancing city. 
In the spring these trees were covered with blossoms and 
were very beautiful. We enjoyed them for a little while— 
until certain boys in the neighborhood discovered them 
also. Result: Upon the second spring thereafter the apple 
trees were gone, literally broken to bits, their branches 
torn off, until only a few scarred stumps that never would 
bloom again remained. 

I often saw those boys in the spring going home with 
their arms full of blossoms. I presume their mothers en- 
couraged them in their love of beauty. I presume their 
mothers put these broken branches in a large tall vase in 
the center of the table and said to the incoming neighbors 
“ Aren’t they sweet?” Had all these mothers taken these 
same boys upon the family carpet and the family knee, 
inquiring where they got these blossoms and why, and then 
exercised the family slipper in admonishment, we should 
have had more apple blossoms; and, what is far more, we 
should have had better citizens later on. Bad manners 
out-of-doors begin with bad manners and a wrong point 
of view at home. 

On a Sunday we sometimes drive north of Chicago along 
the great lake-shore drive, which some fifteen or twenty 
miles out passes through some uncut forest growth. In 
the autumn as you go north you will meet a string of cars 
coming down from the upper lake-shore country—cars 
sometimes containing women apparently well-dressed, ap- 
parently well-born, apparently well-cultivated. These cars 
will be full of forest foliage—reds, yellows, scarlets, browns, 
all the wonderful coloring of the autumn; and you might 
at first praise these beauty-loving folk. Pass on north, to 
see where these things come from. An army of boys and 
young men are crawling under the wire fences, each with 
an armful of these branches which he has broken from 
somebody’s trees. I presume when they get home with 
these things they put them over the parlor mantel and say 


Grazing in the Montezuma National Forest, Colorado 
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*‘Aren’t they sweet?’’ But no one thinks of the property 
rights violated. No one thinks of the laws violated. And 
what is worse, no one thinks of the wanton destruction of 
the natural beauty of the forest. 

Now you go up into that same lake-shore country in the 
summer time, of a Saturday or Sunday, and you will see 
the ground under the trees unspeakably littered with odds 
and ends of picnic lunches, scraps of food, bits of paper. 
I have seen many abandoned Indian camps, but nothing 
dirtier than some of these picnic grounds on country es- 
tates where picnicking is neither invited nor permitted. 
But who cares for the law of trespass? Who shall teach any 
of these vandals and hoodlums the law of decent respect for 
what belongs to someone else? Are they not out-of-doors? 
Js this not America? Is this not a free country? 


Aren’t They Just Too Sweet? 


F YOU shall go through any incoming week-end train 

plying between any city and its summer-vacation country 
you will in all likelihood see a great many wilted flowers 
and perishing ferns, even little forest trees dug up and 
more or less rudely cared for during transport to the city. 
No one knows, but anyone can guess, where these things 
came from. Their application in the city home? Why, 
mamma will put some of the flowers in a vase and grieve 
because they did not come to life. Papa will throw the 
dying tree out into the yard—a tree which one time might 
have stood three hundred feet in height for all he knows. 
The ferns will be allowed to languish uncared for in some 
dry pot. For a little while someone will say “Aren’t they 
sweet?” and then everyone will forget. And everyone has 
long since forgotten the place where these things came 
from. If property rights were violated, who cares? If it 
was wild country, why, of course that gives open license 
for any sort of depredation. Tear up, cut down, break 
off, destroy, mutilate, deface—it seems to be the American 
instinct to do that to out-of-door America as rapidly as 
possible. 

The motor car is of course responsible for a widely ex- 
tended zone of American travel. Most unhappily, this has 
not proved an unmixed benefit to America, because it has 
in too many cases also extended the zone of bad manners— 
indeed, not only extended but intensified such bad man- 
ners as these people had originally. It has numerically and 
geographically extended the mob of freebooters. You can 
recall out of your own experience scores of instances of the 
lawlessness of the motorist. 

There are cases where a man has run down a child in the 
street—and speeded away if he thought he was unnoticed. 
A joy-riding overdriven car goes into the river at night —and 
scandal comes to light the next morning. It is a scandal 
based not more on bad morals than on bad manners. 

I was once out in the country with a hunting companion 
who had just bought a new car and who naturally, think- 
ing it the only car in the world, wished to show how fast 
it would travel. We ran over three chickens that morning. 
The driver deplored it. “Sometimes I kill as many as a 
dozen in a day,’’ said he valiantly. I never knew him to 
turn back to offer to pay for one. I never knew a motorist 
in the country to return to a farmhouse in front of which 
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he had killed a fowl, or perhaps a dog, to 
express a regret. There are, I know, men 
who have done that. JI have never seen it 
happen. Yesterday, on a country road, I 
saw athree-hundred-pound hog lying dead 
at the roadside, killed by a car. The farmer 
who owned it had not been notified. 

A member of my family came in weeping 
the other day. She had seen a dog run 
down. ‘The car went right on,” said she. 
It was only a dog. Is this not a free 
country? Why, yes; and a corollary of the 
national belief that this is a free country is 
the doctrine that everything is right and 
proper in life, in travel, in commerce, pro- 
vided that you can get away with it. I 
presume that a great deal of the irrespon- 
sibility of some motorists is based upon the 
fact that they feel themselves in a position 
of such security that they literally can get 
away with it. 

Instances? Any man can multiply all 
the instances required. A motor-car party 
came to the ranch of a friend of mine in 
Idaho last summer and asked permission to 
camp. It was given very readily, also per- 
mission to fish in the trout stream which 
ran through the place. That night the 
motorists set out nets in the narrow places 
of the stream and drove out of the holes 
nearly all the trout in that part of the 
water, catching them, of course, in the nets. 
Just at daybreak they were on their way 
out of the country. They had broken the 
law of that county and of that state. 
Worse than that, they had broken the laws 
of hospitality. Worse than that, they had 
broken the laws of good manners and good 
breeding as practiced among human beings. 

Sometimes—not often—bad manners 
bring their own reward. One time out in 
the Rockies I saw standing by the roadside 
a heap of smoking and twisted iron. An 
hour previous it had been a two-thousand- 
dollar motor car. Some young men driving 
in there and pitching their camp had gone 
away and left the camp fire unguarded. It 
spread. One or two trees were burned, and 
the car was burned. Had it not been for 
the direction of the wind and the location 
of the near-by river there might have been 
a million dollars’ worth of other property 
burned. All that rose simply out of an idea 
that there is no law needful in the open. 


What Farmers Suffer 


A part of this same feeling is the much 
too general disrespect of Americans for the 
game and fish laws of the country. As it 
chances, I have been a sportsman all my 
life and have lived in the open perhaps 
much more than the average man. I have 
in my lifetime seen all outdoor America 
change for the irreparable worse. Regions 
which once were full of wild life now are 
wholly barren. The cleaning out of a coun- 
try in these days happens very rapidly— 
once the railroad did slowly what now 
the motor car does rapidly. A hundred 
motor cars going into a game or fish coun- 
try can ruin it. Incidentally, with the de- 
struction of fish and game life there will be 
other destruction and desecration quite as 
bad. A land of the free? God save the 
mark! I sometimes wish I were back 
among the Indians again—I preferred them 
to savages. 

These statements are rude, but they are 
not nearly rude enough. They may sting 
somewhat, but they will not sting in any 
wise as much as they should. The slightest 
observation will more than prove the truth 
of every word herein. You yourself know 
the man who in camp feels himself privi- 
leged to steal a farmer’s vegetables, a farm- 
er’s fruit, to shoot his chickens, to lay down 
his fences, to burn his rails—and never to 
dream of apologizing to the farmer or offer- 
ing to pay. 

I have had farmers tell me that they 
would not allow me to shoot on their land 
because other hunters had killed their 
chickens and their turkeys and even their 
cows and their horses. I used to scoff at 
the idea that you could hurt a cow with a 
shotgun; but only last summer I knew of 
a man’s being very nearly killed by the acci- 
dental wound from a shotgun in the hands 
of a friend. It was short-range work. I 
presume that a careless, thoughtless or mali- 
cious hunter firing at close range at even so 
large Seal as a cow or a horse might 
inflic wound that would prove fatal. 
And you know of the countless fatalities in 
th deer-hunting country, where men carry 
rifles. 

Have you never been in a farmer’s feed 
lot in the corn country when you were out 
afield with dog and gun? Here are perhaps 
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fifty or a hundred head of cattle being fat- 
tened on corn. Perhaps they range part of 
the time out in the fields. Now it is a per- 
fectly demonstrable fact that it does not 
take very much of a stampede to run a 
pound of flesh off of a fattening animal. A 


- continual series of stampedes will take five 


or even ten pounds off of a heavy beef steer 
in a day. Perhaps you know how much a 
pound of beef is worth these times. Mul- 
tiply that by fifty or a hundred, and then 
see what the daily loss to a farmer may be 
by reason of careless shooting on the land 
which he has bought and paid for and on 
which he pays the taxes. Then perhaps you 
may understand something of the hostility 
farmers are coming to have toward shooting 
tourists. You may understand why every 
year the posted lands in the American 
farming country increase by hundreds of 
thousands of acres, absolutely barring out 
the sportsmen who once hunted there 
freely. You may also understand why the 
daily-bag limit is decreasing so steadily. 
You may further understand why states 
like Ohio and Wisconsin have put a per- 
petual closed season upon quail. It isn’t 
that they love quail so much, but that they 
hate hunters more. Illinois soon will place 
quail on the ‘“‘song-bird”’ list and protect 
them forever. Ill-mannered shooters will 
largely be to blame for this. 

Oh, pull your car up in front of a farm- 
er’s house, under his trees, if you feel like 
it. Build a fire right close to his fence if you 
like, and go away and leave it burning— 
why is he there if not to put out fires? 
Litter up his woodland—he oughtn’t to 
have it anyway. Burn his trees—he ought 
not to have so many trees. Cut them 
down—that will save him work. Kill his 
chickens and his turkeys—you need them, 
don’t you? Camp in his dooryard if you 
feel like it. He ought to be glad, ought he 
not? And then get into your car and pull 
on out fifty miles away, breaking the speed 
laws incidentally. Make your get-away. 
This is a free country, is it not? When the 
farmer isn’t looking take down his rail 
fence, and don’t bother to put it up again. 
Bend over his sheep fence so your dogs can 
get through more easily—why bother to 
straighten it up again? Kill all his rabbits, 
which his boys might want to kill—you 
saw them first, didn’t you? Shoot his 
quail, law or no law—that’s what you’re 
there for, isn’t it? Trap his mink and rats 
in his creek or marsh—you beat his boys to 
them, didn’t you? If he is husking corn in 
the field, never mind about his team, even 
if it doesrun away. Shoot at anything that 
moves. Let him do the running after the 
team. Don’t stop to ask him if you may 
shoot on his farm—he’s only a farmer, isn’t 
he? What’s the use? This is a free coun- 
try, isn’t it? 

Now it is just such practices as these— 
and they are frequent practices on the part 
of anumerically large section of the out-of- 
door public—which have made the farmer 
of America feel it was almost time for him to 
begin to do something on his own part. The 
increasing restrictions of the sporting privi- 
leges of America are one of the consequences 
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of this feeling. The posted farm is a direct 
consequence. The growing resentment 
against sportsmen and casual motorists is 
absolutely traceable to this same source. 
Nor can any man with any reason in his soul 
blame the farmer for feeling precisely as 
he does. 

I do not speak as a prophet or the sev- 
enth son of a prophet, or classify myself 
much otherwise than as plain human and 
plumb average, but in my early youth I 
had a severe training in the etiquette of the 
field and the duties of the out-of-doors at 
the hands of my old Virginia daddy. He 
was a stickler for all the conventions, for- 
malities and courtesies of the field. He 
trained me, before he taught me to shoot, 
to be careful to appreciate properly the 
courtesies due to the landowner on whose 
property we were following our sport. 
Though our country at that time was 
largely wild and unsettled, these things I 
learned, just as much as [ learned to be 
careful with a shotgun or any other fire- 
arms. I have never regretted that some- 
what severe training, a part of which 
sometimes was applied in the family wood- 
shed. If I have any manners I fancy that I 
got some of them in the woodshed. And in 
the course of a somewhat wide series of 
observations afield I often have had regret 
that there were not more woodsheds oc- 
cupied by parents such as my own waiting 
for the returning brave who had forgotten 
something when he was out-of-doors. 

My old governor was a martinet, though 
of gentle sort. He taught me long before 
there was a forest reserve in America never 
to leave a fire burning in the woods—he 
showed me how to put it out with water or 
with wet sand or with dirt. He made me 
clean up every bit of paper and bit of un- 
derbrush round the place when we broke 
camp. He taught me that it was wrong to 
waste firewood even in the wilderness. 

When I was a young man and went out 
into the West sometimes we traveled in 
wild country. If we found a cabin unoc- 
cupied we felt free to go into it, to cook, 
to eat, to use the fireplace and the firewood. 
It was the etiquette of that land always to 
bring in more wood and to leave the kin- 
dling wood split, ready for the next fire. 
I have seen men who had neglected or were 
about to neglect this last little precaution, 
and I have seen the surprise, scorn and 
contempt in which they were held by cer- 
tain of the rude natives of that land. I 
saw then that good manners could grow in 
any country, in any class; could come from 
any source and be practiced in any of a 
great many ways. 

Good manners, courtesy, breeding, in- 
telligent respect for the rights of others— 
are a part of the fundamental principles of 
any good citizenship, east, west, north, 
south or anywhere else in this or any other 
land. We may trace something of our bad 
manners to our celebrated melting pot, 
working in combination with our commer- 
cial possibilities. You cannot trace the de- 
fect back to ladies and gentlemen, no mat- 
ter where they were born or how long they 
have been upon this soil. 


PHOTO. BY L. C. MC CLURE, DENVER 


A View of Mt. Sopris 


May 25, 1918 


There is very little land left in America | 
that may properly be called public land. 
Even the great national parks, owned jn 
common by all our people, are not public in | 
the sense that they may be used as anyone 
pleases. In the great majority of cases 
motoring and the pursuit of any field sports 


such as fishing or shooting imply the use of | 


land owned in fee and protected by the law 
of trespass—the least respected of all our | 
lawsin America. It may bea trifle irksome 
at first, but it is really fit and proper for 
you to ask a landowner if you may use his 


land before you proceed to doso. It doesn’t — 


take long to drive up to the farmer’s house 
and ask him if you may shoot. If he says 
you may not, it is far better form to accept 
this gracefully and to thank him for the in- 
formation than it is to abuse him or covertly 
to act counter to his wishes. The land is 
his, not yours; and even if he doesn’t own 


the wild game upon it, neither do you, and — 


the law of trespass should protect that game 
against you. 

It is true that in actual practice most | 
sportsmen forget the law of trespass, and 
rather take a pridein having doneso. Thisis 
a deplorable thing; but deplorable or not, 
the farmer is in altogether the better posi- 
tion in regard to it. He has the result 
entirely in his own hand, and it is devoutly | 
to be wished that the farmers will stiffen 
up more and more year by year and take | 
more and more advantage of their legal 
rights to enforce a greater amount of public | 
decency upon the marauding public who 
travel out-of-doors. Then perhaps the free 
citizens who have felt at liberty to do| 
as they liked once they had a gun on 
shoulder or a steering wheel in hand will | 
begin to learn that a great many of the 
rights they thought they had were only 
privileges, and not rights at all. 


The Stamp of Good Breeding 


If among the old-school sportsmen there 
was more dignity, more formality, a greater 
observation of the etiquette of the field 
than there is to-day in the army of Amer- 
ican shooters, something of the old laws of 
sport does prevail, none the less, showing | 
that there remains a basis of respect for 
good manners the world over, in all classes, 
in all times. Even in rude shooting com- 
pany you will see a general sneering at the’ 
man who always claims as his the bird at. 
which another has fired with him. The 
man who hurries down the trout stream 
ahead of you, anxious to get the best fish- 
ing, is always condemned. The etiquette of 
self-abnegation, of courteous acknowledg- 
ment of the right of others, is a sort of! 
instinctive thing, sometimes sporadic; you 
may get it almost anywhere in sport in any 
country, in almost any class. But un- 
happily it is not a universally accepted and. 
universally practiced law. This  bird- 
claiming shooter, this place-claiming angler 
who wants all the best of it, is very apt 
to be the man who will tell a farmer to go. 
to the devil, and who will help himself to’ 
any sort of property at any time he can get. 
his hands upon it unobserved. Bad man- 
ners may be as much a crime as if punish- 
able by fine and imprisonment; because’ 
they run into other crimes, indoors and 
out-of-doors. 

Under the free sky, under the clean 
leaves of the trees and by the sweet waters— 
that is the very place for a man to become 
gentler and kinder and more generous, 
surely not the place for him to become 
rude, selfish, arrogant, domineering. Per 
haps we are but passing through a certain 
unpleasant stage of our rapid national exis’ 
ence. Let us hope for a general recrud 
cence of the woodshed idea. There abides 
saving grace. Meantime, surely for the 
woodshed, the church, the home, the forum, 
the tribune—we need a new command of 
Genesis, ‘‘Let there be light.” Publicity? 
Why, yes, and the more the better. And 
the more enemies this manner of publicity 
shall make for writer the more friends 
have been made for the good citizenship of 
this country. Speed the day when ther 
shall be brought to bear upon all these vio- 
lators of decency the full force of that silen 
and inexorable little phrase, ‘‘It is not bein 
done.” That is the mandate of good mor- 
als. That is the stamp and the hall-mark of 
good breeding. The presence or the absence 
of this manner of hall-mark indoors or out- 
of-doors is precisely what always has marke 
and always will mark the difference between 
ladies and gentlemen—and others. You 
can tell a man’s table manners by the way 
he fishes a trout stream, and you can tell his 
ancestry from his table manners. 
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Infetior insulators are frail. 
Their fine-grained texture is 
chalky and breaks down 
under the extreme heat— 
2000° to 3000° F .—rapid changes 
of temperature and high com- 
pression of a modern engine 


Vitristone is a very strong 
synthetic stone. The most in- 
tense heat and vibration it 
must sustain in spark plug 
service cannot crack its 
rugged, crystalline structure. 
It gives perfect insulation 


42,000,000 spark plugs junked in 1917 


This enormous waste, largely due to the breakage of infe- 
rior insulators, rendered needless by a new artificial stone 


VERY motorist knows the con- 
stant trouble he has with faulty 
spark plugs. 

This trouble is largely due to the use of 
inferior material in the insulators. They are 
frail and simply can not stand up under mod- 
ern engine conditions. No one should expect 
them to. 


Inferior insulators crack and break down 
quickly. They cannot withstand the intense 
heat of the present-day engine—2000° to 
3000° F.—the sudden temperature changes; 
high speeds; and rapidly recurring hammer- 
like blows of compression. They short-circuit, 
miss fire and are thrown away. 


The development of Vitristone 


After eight years of experimentation in the 
Red Head potteries, spark plug experts per- 
fected an insulating material that would not 
crack under the most severe engine conditions. 


Practical tests prove this discovery to be 
the greatest advance made in spark plug con- 
struction in the past ten years. 


Vitristone—the new insulator—is an arti- 
ficial stone. Its rugged, crystalline structure 
is unaffected by rapid changes from extreme 
heat to extreme cold. It withstands the most 
intense vibration. 


The difference between inferior insulators 
and Vitristone under the heat of the engine is 
the difference between a cheap porcelain-ware 
dish and a stone-ware dish. If you suddenly 
pour cold liquid into a hot porcelain-ware dish, 
the chances are it will crack, but you can 
subject a stone-ware dish to the same test 
without damaging it. 


Built for years of service 


Red ‘Head spark plugs are built for years 
of service. Rigid tests insure gas-tightness and 
insulator efficiency. If a Red Head misses, 
clean it and nine times out of ten it will fire 
100% right. It is easy to clean. 


Don’t wait till your spark plugs crack and 
miss fire. Put a full set of Red Head plugs 
in your engine today. You will find that 
they stand up perfectly under the most severe 
working conditions. 


There is a Red Head plug for every re- 
quirement. 


Your dealer has Red Head plugs in stock 
or can get them for you. If he does not, write 
to us for the name of the nearest dealer who 
can supply you. 


Emil Grossman M’f’g Corp’n 
Bush Terminal, Bldg. 20 Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Porcelain-ware 


Many inferior insulat- 
Ors are made of the 
Same material as a 
cheap porcelain- ware 
cup, which; quickly 
cracks and breaks under 
sudden and extreme 
changes of temperature 


TRADE MARK REG 


Vitriston 


Stone-ware 


Stone-ware withstands 
extremes of heat and 
cold. That is why 
Vitristone insulators 
do not break 
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Insulator 


Red Head Vitristone 
Standard 72"'—18—an 
all-purpose trouble- 


proof plug 
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Long body 
accessibility 
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Red Head Vitristone 
Special for Fords. 
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This Handsome 
Davenport Is Also A 
Comfortable Full Sized Bed 


ERY family wanting to save space and rent and to live 
more comfortably, as well as more economically, should own 
a Kroehler Bed Davenport. 
A luxuriously handsome and up-to-date Davenport in- 
stantly and easily convertible into a comfortable full sized 
bed. Saves space—saves rent—makes one room serve as two. 


KROEHLER 


Bed Davenports 


Won the Highest Award at Panama-Pacific Exposition 


Two types—the Kroehler Kodav, a short davenport; the Kroehler 
Daveno, a long davenport—each is made in many delightful modern and 
period designs. You should buy the one best suited to the size of your room. 

Superb finishes—luxurious upholstery, rich covers in tapestry, damask, 
velour, as well as genuine or imitation leather. 

Either Kodav or Daveno is equipped with a comfortable full sized 
72 in. x 48 in. sanitary, all steel, sagless bed spring. Ample room for thick 
mattress and all bedding, which is concealed by day! Folds and unfolds 
easily—nothing to get out of order. Bed frame and springs entirely inde- 
pendent of upholstery. 

ost dealers sell mattresses separately, giving customer choice of 
various makes, but to insure greatest comfort, we strongly recommend 
that you buy a 30 or 35 lb. cotton felt mattress. 

We also recommend the Superior Leather Substitute, O7, BANNON’S 
MOLESKIN, which has the rich leather appearance and durability of 
high-grade Genuine Leather. 

Kroehler Bed Davenports are made by master craftsmen in a factory 
equipped with the highest type of modern machinery to make perfect 
furniture and do it economically, and with facilities for seasoning and 
drying the lumber before it is used. Every detail in process of construction 
is carefully watched. The best materials are used and the finished article 
critically inspected before shipment. 


Can Be Bought For Cash 
Or On Easy Payment Plan 


of reliable dealers everywhere. Do not accept a substitute. It’s to your 
interest to buy furniture made by a large manufacturer of strong financial 
standing whose reputation is at stake. 

Our trade-mark, the name “‘Kroehler,”’ is on every bed. Insist on 
seeing it before you buy. Write for interesting Booklet and Name of Dealer. 


-Kroehler Manufacturing Co. 
Naperville — Illinois 


Other Factories at: 
Binghamton, N.Y. Cleveland, O. Kankakee, Ill. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ew York City 
Canadian Factory: Stratford, Ont. 
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ON NIGHT PATROL 


(Continued from Page 8) 


at the bottom of the valley. A small creek 
faced them. The road crossed the creek by 
a bridge, and the Americans had an idea 
that the boche patrols used it. They either 
crossed there or at a ford some distance to 
the right. 

Suddenly a machine gun began to chat- 
ter. The patrol threw themselves flat on 
the ground, with their faces in the dirt so 
that the helmets would protect their heads, 
and waited. The boche sniper soon ceased, 
and they got to their feet again. No bullets 
had come their way; evidently he had not 
heard them. 

“Damn!” muttered the lieutenant. 
“They flop down like a sack of coal.” 

Arrived at the bridge he silently stationed 
his men. He had now fourteen to dispose 
of, three having been dropped out to cover 
the party in the event of a hasty with- 
drawal. They were stationed at intervals 
along the edge of the road as far back as the 
inner wire. 

A short distance to the left of the bridge- 
head he put an automatic rifleman with a 
carrier behind him; then three bombers 
with hand grenades, closer in. The ser- 
geant took up position near the bridge on 
the left of the road; young Jones lay across 
from him on the right. Beyond him were 
two rifle-grenade men, with a carrier at 
their heels; then three more bombers, and 
another automatic rifleman and his carrier. 
The automatic-rifle experts on either side 
could sweep the bridge with their fire, the 
while the bombers tossed grenades. In 
short, Lieutenant Jones had framed up 
quite a nice little party, and hoped for the 
best. 

All was now ready for the arrival of the 
guests. The patrol lay low and waited. 
Bud could hear his own heart going about 
two hundred to the minute, but he forgot 
all about that in a gust of rage against the 
rifle-grenade carrier behind him, who was 
breathing like a grampus just come up 
for air. Next moment, too, somebody 
coughed — stealthily, it is true, but loud 
enough to wake the dead out there. 

That’s always the way. There won’t be 
a symptom of a cold among the men picked 
for a patrol, yet as soon as the party gets 
out into No Man’s Land half of them will 
begin to cough. It wouldn’t make any dif- 
ference if they knew that one cough would 
bring down a barrage; they’d still do it. 

While Lieutenant Jones was gnashing his 
teeth and glaring balefully over his shoulder 
through the gloom at the fellow who was 
breathing so hard, one of the bombers crept 
up to him on his hands and knees and put 
his lips close to the officer’s ear. What he 
said matters not. It set Bud in motion. He 
started to crawl off toward the right, work- 
ing soundlessly along on his stomach by the 
aid of his elbows. 


Oblowski Comes to Life 


Private Oblowski, bomber, was missing 
from his post. The bag of bombs was there, 
but he had sneaked off. 

“He can’t be far away,” reflected the 
lieutenant, ‘‘because he’d know the men 
on the road would pick him up.” 

He rose and commenced a cautious hunt. 
Twenty yards back he descried a dark 
blur—a shell hole. . 

“‘Oblowski!’’ he whispered. 

No move; yet Jones felt certain that the 
renegade was there, and wondered whether 
he would shoot on perceiving that he was 
discovered. The possibility did not deter 
him. He approached the shell hole on 
hands and knees and slid down. There was 
Oblowski, face downward against the side 
of the hole. He did not stir, and appeared 
to be either dead or unconscious. 

Jones shook him. The soldier gave 
limply to his. grasp and made no sound. 
Had it been any other man of the party the 
lieutenant might have been alarmed by the 
symptoms, but he knew Oblowski. 

With his mouth close to the deserter’s 
ear he breathed: ‘‘It won’t work, Oblow- 
ski. Get back to your post or Pll kill you 
here. Would you rather have me do it or 
take a chance on the boche?” 

Still not a sign of consciousness; evi- 
dently the bomber knew quite well that 
the lieutenant dared not risk a shot in No 
Man’s Land. And as clearly as though 
the shirker had voiced his thought Jones 
guessed what was passing in his mind. 

A furious rage seized him. He grabbed 
Oblowski by the elbow and began to apply 


the boot. It is strictly against regulati 

for an officer to kick a soldier, but a lot é 
regulations are made for peacetimes and 

by the board in the stress of war; beside 
Oblowski was not a soldier at that momer 
but a deserter. Therefore, Lieut. Cab\ 
Lee Higginson Jones, U.S. R., hung to o 
of Private Oblowski’s arms and kicked eo} 
venient portions of his anatomy as hard 
he was able. 

It worked like a charm. Private Om 
ski came out of his trance. He grun 
“Ouch!” first; then ‘‘Gee, that ae 
and presently was rubbing his eyes 
though awaking from a dream. 

“T thought that’d do it,” muttered th 
lieutenant, giving him a couple of extra on 
for luck. 

“Now,” he whispered 
Oblowski’s unwashed ear, “ 
back to your post or I’ll shoot you t) 
minute we’re safe inside our own wire.” 

Without proffering any explanations > 


followed a foot behind him. 


Two Hours of Silent Waiting 


Another of the bombers was instruct) 
to keep an eye on Oblowski and the lie 
tenant returned to his post. wid t 
patrol reéstablished in position he fi 
better; but he reproached himself bitter 
for not having left the shirker behind, La 
stiff punishment. 

They waited beside the bridge in | 
electric stillness. The suspense became ti- 
rific. The officer’s skin pringled, and } 
body grew rigid at the faintest sound. T; 
least stirring of a cramped limb was me 
nified a thousandfold, and the dim vl 
beyond the creek seemed to swarm wi 
shapes. 

It was easier for the men. Their ey 
apprehension was born of the personal 
They were not to make a move until th; 
officer gave the signal; it was for them) 
lie quiet and let the lieutenant do the thin- 
ing; no responsibility rested on them, 

The minutes dragged by, but no es ; 
appeared. His men were growing 
As their eyes grew accustomed to the g jou 
so that they could distinguish objects in t> 
vicinity their initial caution departed al 
they took to easing cramped limbs. Sevel 
of them gave vent to smothered cough 

Jones pulled back his sleeve and ofan u 
at the luminous dial of his watch. He hl 
specific orders as to the length of time thr 
were to wait at the bridge and it ie 
portant that he should not exceed t> 
limit, for other work remained to be doi. 

A flare soared aloft from the enemy lin, 
and he caught his breath. It seemed to hi 
that every man of them must stand outi 
the dazzling light like an electric sign in 
dark street. Surely the boches must detit 
them in that pitiless glare! An interval 
agonizing suspense while they hugged 12 
ground; then the light died, and 2 
breathed again. a 

Once more the dark, and the sullen broc _ 
ing quiet that hangs over the tren 
still nights—a quiet more menacing th 
screaming shells. Under it men’s ners 
begin to quiver and jump, and imaginati) 
plays strange tricks. Staring toward 12 
bridge with smarting eyes lew 
Jones could see all manner of 
figures—of stealthy, creeping foes. Yet 
forced his will to dominate his foam 
waited with outward calm. 

Two hours passed in this fashion. Fra 
time to time flares lighted the boche pc- 
tions and the woven tangle of their 
and occasionally a white rocket appeail 
above a sector where some of our 0} 
troops were holding the trenches; 
otherwise the night was singularly fre 
activity. 4 

Once again Lieutenant Jones cor 
his watch. ‘‘ Nothing doing,” he mu 
and be it said that his regret was ie 
tempered by relief. Their time a 
The ambush had failed. Now an q. 
different job faced them. 4 

He passed the word along, and vies Lo 
were ready led the way over the 
They were now on the enemy side 
valley. The lieutenant proceeded t 
their wire, moving slowly and with i 
caution, his patrol following at d 
intervals. They were really a com ; 
not a reconnoitering patrol, but he had b ay 

(Continued on Page 78) Pi 
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A Real “Money Back” Guarantee 


UR unconditional guarantee of finest obtainable, our dealers will at 

quality and satisfaction means once return your money to you. 
exactly what it says. If the quality You are the judge. Our label and 
of any of our Certified Brand canned _ the guarantee upon it are our pledge 
foods does not prove to be the very and promise to you personally. 


OUR GUARANTEE 
IF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED 


THAT THE CONTENTS OF THIS 
OF THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE 

LITY, YOUR DEALER WILL 

ND THE PURCHASE PRICE. 


A partial list of Wilson’s 
certified food products 


Corn Beef Hash Blueberries 
Ox Tongue Gooseberries 
Lunch Tongue _Loganberries 
Veal Loaf Raspberries 
Sweet Corn Strawberries 
Green Peas Plums 
Tomatoes Catsup 
String Beans Chili Sauce 
Beets Apple Butter 
Pork and Beans Peach Butter 
Pumpkin Jellies 

Leaf Spinach Jams 
Asparagus Tips Peanut Butter 
Apricots Mince Meat 
Cherries Olives 
Blackberries Sardines 
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Ansco Vest-Pocket No. 2. 

| Equipped with Modico An- 
astigmat lens, F 7.5, $20.00; 

} with Ansco Anastigmat lens, fF 

1 F 6.3, $27.50; in Extraspeed 

fs) Bionic shutter (maximum fee 

&i speed 1/200 second). Other 

Ansco Cameras, $2.75 up. 


Unerring in Action 
as a Fine Jeweled Watch 


and almost as convenient to carry, is the 
Ansco V-P No. 2—the smallest and lightest 
camera made to take 2% x.3% inch pictures. 


It is the only vest-pocket camera that com- 
bines fast, clear-detining, anastigmat lenses 
with a simple, easily operated micrometer fo- 
cusing device. This unusual combination 
assures fine, clean-cut pictures which make 
excellent enlargements. 


The watch-case cover protecting the high 
grade lens, the genuine fine grain leather 
covering and the superb workmanship are in 
perfect harmony with the pictures it takes, 
and unite in making the V-P No. 2 a camera 
which you will be proud to own. 


LN Si1Gi@ 


CAMERAS & SPEEDEX FILM 
Write for a specimen picture on Cyko Paper. 
Then ask the Ansco dealer for a demonstration. 


ANSCO COMPANY 
BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
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(Continued from Page 76): 
ordered to get something more definite in 
the way of information about the boche 
wire than “fairly good condition,” and he 
was going to do it. 

One of the men tripped and went down 
with an awful clatter. Jones did not hesi- 
tate; he knew intuitively that the noise 
would draw fire, and threw himself flat. 
The others imitated him. 

Rat-tat-tat! Rat-tat-tat-tat-tat! Rat- 
tat-tat-tat-tat-tat ! 

The German sniper fired blindly into the 
night, sweeping the area whence the noise 
had come. Some of the bullets whined 
above them. He lowered his fire, and the 
dust spurted in jets into the face and eyes 
and mouth of Lieut. Cabot Lee Higginson 
Jones, U. 8. R. Then, apparently satisfied 
that nothing threatened, the hidden gunner 
desisted. 

But for several minutes the patrol lay 
where they were. Not a man of them but 
wondered whether he had been hit; not 
one but expected the outburst to be fol- 
lowed by a rocket calling for a barrage; and 
if a barrage were put down while they were 
out in No Man’s Land there wouldn’t be 
an identity tag left of the party to send 
home. 

At last Jones rose, dusted his clothes 
| from force of habit, though it was an absurd 
| thing to do, and silently interrogated the 
| man next to him for casualties. That 
soldier was O. K.; so was the next. The 
voiceless roll call went along to the last 
man. All were unscathed except the 
sergeant, who was bleeding from a wound in 
the forearm. As it appeared to be a trifle, 
and the sergeant showed fierce resentment 
when Jones made motions to indicate that 
| he might go back, the party advanced once 
more toward their objective. 

Pretty soon they could feel that they 
were ascending a slope. The ground was 
| rough and badly torn. Shell holes gaped 
| everywhere; a man had to keep his eye 
| peeled lest he fall into one. Whenever 


Lieutenant Jones paused to get his bearings 
he saw the dark bulk of Mont —— looming 
ahead, and so knew that they were going 
straight. 

Quack! A short interval, and—quack! 
Officer and men dropped stealthily to earth. 

Jones would have sworn that it was a 
duck; but what could a duck be doing out 
close to the boche wire in the dead of night? 
He lay motionless, listening. And as he 
waited the sergeant came crawling up to 
him on his belly. Silently the sergeant 
pointed an arm toward their right, but 
strain his eyes as he might the lieutenant 
could discern nothing. A moment, and to 
his ears came the unmistakable crunch of 
_ marching feet. There was a party of boches 
| somewhere southeast of them. 


Human Quacks and Real Barks 


Quack! Quack! The signal now came 

| from a point almost straight ahead. It was 

immediately answered from the direction in 

| which he had heard movement. Evidently 
two parties of the enemy were abroad, and 
were thus apprising each other of their 
locations. 

Lieutenant Jones stuck his lips close to 
the sergeant’s ear and gave certain orders. 
The sergeant turned round and began to 
worm back along the line of prone men. 
Two minutes later the entire patrol got 
into motion. They went crawling on their 
stomachs toward the nearer group of the 
enemy. 

The officer took the lead. Hard as the 

_ going was he was making very fair progress 
when suddenly his helmet brought up 
against metal with a reverberating clang; 
he had reached the enemy’s barbed wire. 
Of course he stopped, stiff as a ramrod; 
and the man at his heels brought up with a 
jerk. Their hearts were in their throats; 
| the whole wide world seemed to hold its 
breath; the patrol lay like dead men, wait- 
_ ing for whatever might befall. 

A dog began to bark. It was not the aim- 
less baying a dog indulges in when the mood 
seizes him at night, but sharp and purpose- 
ful, ending in a fierce throaty growl. The 
beast had not only heard them but prob- 

| ably had seen them as well; he was not 
_ fifty yards in front. 

| Next moment a thin shaft of light showed 
| through the dark, and a voice spoke to the 
| dog. He growled again. Evidently he was 
tethered somewhere in the wire; just as 
evidently the voice came from a boche who 
had emerged from a dugout in the trenches 
and was now peering ‘over the top to see 
what had alarmed the beast. 


. 
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But luck was with the patrol, for wlp 
they flattened themselves in dread expec}. 
tion of a challenge and swiftly follow 
fire, a party of the enemy approached | 
spot where the dog was tied. They ca 
carelessly, with crunch of boot and ¢lip 
of spade against iron; two of them Wi 
talking. Their tones were subdued jt 
nevertheless distinctly audible to the tee 
listeners lying outside the wire. 

The dog continued to growl; twice. 
barked savagely; but it was apparent t} 
the owner ascribed his uneasiness to ¢ 
presence of their own party, for he spie 
sharply to the animal. Then Jones ; 
another thin gleam of light, and gues, 
that the man was descending into ' 
dugout. 

Who were the newcomers? And wha) 
the others who had quacked from 
right? As he speculated on the latter pit 
Bud caught a distant steady tramp of : 
on duck boards, and the question - 
answered for him. A party of boches yi 
going along their trenches, evidenths 
patrol returning from a tour. 

Meanwhile the enemy directly in ti 
front continued to advance. The off» 
began to think he could descry indivicy) 
figures, but could not be sure. At any it 
the thing to do was to let them come onj 


_ he waited. 


Bud Jones the Doctor 


Perhaps sixty yards in front of thn 
beyond the thick masses of their wire |r. 
riers, the Germans came to a stop. Ant. 
tered word, and they set to work y} 
picks and shovels. Lieutenant Jos 
shivering with eagerness like a fox tera 
at a groundhog’s hole, also heard the ck 
and play of pliers. 

A working party! What to do nj! 
They were out to bag Germans of cove 
but if they opened fire the entire pzo 
would assuredly be wiped from the facol 
the earth before they could recross 1 
creek. Also, they wanted prisoners; it 
how could they be obtained with the x 
barriers between? It was a ticklish qj 
tion, in which every second counted, i 
the decision rested with Lieutenant Jo's 
bond salesman, twenty-three years of 
who never before in his bright youngi 
had ever been obliged to decide bety2: 
anything more momentous than a brs} 
and a midiron. | 

After a while he touched the man bao 
him, motioning that he should return. \ 
soldier passed the signal along. Soonh 
patrol were retreating on their stomh 
the way they had come, back toward 1? 
own lines. If any individual among tin 
regretted going it wasn’t visible inti 
speed. The lieutenant came last, coven 
the retreat. 

I hate to write about an American pi’ 
turning tail in the face of the enemy, 
wait—wait! They reached the bottoi¢ 
the valley without mishap. Several f'e 
went up, but in distant parts of the seo 
and they arrived at the creek without kn 
detected. Here the lieutenant was oble 
to take the lead again, for none of the @ 
knew the whereabouts of the bridge i 
going to the ford had become out ofh 
question. Time was too precious. 

The patrol no longer crawled; & 
walked. With the officer some yard! 
advance they arrived at the bridgeheadn' 
Jones saw them safely across. He cou® 
them as they passed. The tally was cor¢t 

“And now,” he said to himself ah 
brought up the rear of the procession! 
we can only get in without trouble!” |, 

A party of soldiers unable to regain ?! 
own lines without a hot reception 4 
seem a joke, but it is no joke to the meni 
have to do it. As often as not a zeil 
doughboy will forget about the patri° 
grow hazy as to its position and let fly it 
a hail of bullets from his automatic a’ 
first noise he hears. Men of the ain pl 
talion, too, often shoot each an 
unwittingly from different salients, si! I 
because they are new at the game/l 
have not yet acquired an accurate kr 
edge of the lay of their trenches. ‘@ 
detect movement away off in the dart 
bang at it; the others reply; and first t™ 
a raging major knows a couple of his | 
panies have a little war of their own ¢ 

Now Jones’ patrol was in an awk 
fix for a safe return. They had gone 01%! 
the left of the sector, with orders t@ 
what they were sent to do and then. 
the company’s lines at the extreme T 
To accomplish this he should have fi! 
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fej nich that “times Americas rains 


' ie Cl er aaa ee ee eat What watch do you carry? How accurately does it 
ee keep time? Would you carry the same watch if your 
life depended upon the accuracy of your watch? 


oe 
z 


Your life actually does depend upon the accuracy 
of the watch carried by the engineer who runs your 
train. So does his own life. And so do the lives of 
all the travelers. 


That is why Official Time Inspection is main- 
tained on g5 per cent of America’s railroad mileage. 
And why most of the engineers, conductors, fire- 
men, and trainmen on America’s railroads, .which 
constitute 40 per cent of the railroads of the world, 
carry the Hamilton, the watch of railroad accuracy. 


“The Railroad Timekeeper of America’ 


The watch that with uninterrupted safety and 
accuracy times America’s trains, which represent 40 
per cent of the trains of the world, is the best watch 
for the modern American who values absolute de- 
pendability and infinite perfection in his timepiece. 


The man who carries a Hamilton has the satis- 
faction of knowing that he owns a watch by which 
his friends will set their watches. If you don’t own 
a2 Hamilton, you're losing time. 


SITES DE SNS LRRD oe ee 5 RM te 


There are 32 Hamilton models to choose from. 
They range in style from rugged utility to objects 
of extraordinary artistic beauty. A life-time of con- 
tinuous service in a life-long possession of charm. 


Play hai 


Prices, $28 to $150. Movements, $15 ($17 in 
Canada)and up. Sold byall leading jewelers everywhere. 


reminder of the one who gave it 
ee Give aSHamilton 9 


‘ Send today for “The Timekeeper” — 

the story of Hamilton supremacy 

' Graduation days are gift days HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 
5 A Hamilton Watch is a life-long Department J 

1 memento, a daily, hourly, beautiful ao ze Erp No Ega4 
k 


~! 
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Ill say 


OU wait until you sit down to a plate of Aunt 
Jemima pancakes! 


One tantalizing whiff of their steaming fragrance, 
one eager taste—and your O. K. of this famous break- 
fast will be just as emphatic. 


Aunt Jemima pancakes! Piping-hot, golden-brown 
Aunt Jemima pancakes! So cheering to the lazy 
morning palate, so downright satisfying to the “inner 
man,” that last year America served 120 million Aunt 


Jemima breakfasts. 


And—as simple as A, B, C to prepare 
Perfect pancakes—perfect every time—all ready on the 
table in two short minutes. That’s the easy Aunt 
Jemima way! 
No tedious measuring and mixing—no experimenting 
with a pinch of this and a bit of that—to make these 
cakes just right. Aunt Jemima flour is complete— 


they are! 


with even the sweet milk ready mixed in it—and needs 
only the simple addition of water. 


A patriotic breakfast 


Aunt Jemima Flour now contains no wheat. It is made 
of barley, rice, buckwheat and corn—a fine, rich blend 
even more appetizing, if possible, than the old recipe 
which called for wheat. 


So today Aunt Jemima pancakes, though a “luxury” 
breakfast, is a patriotic one—one that you can eat 
morning after morning with a clear conscience! 


Aunt Jemima pancakes! Piping-hot, golden-brown 
Aunt Jemima pancakes! Sit down to a plate of them 
tomorrow morning—and you'll ‘“‘Say they are!”” Aunt 
Jemima Mills Company, St. Joseph, Missouri. 

For the most delicious waffles and muffins you ever tasted, try them made 


with Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. Easily and quickly made according 
to recipes on the package. 


May 25, 19k 


| 


(Concluded from Page 78) 

the ford and crossed the creek there; but, 
as I have already mentioned, his plan left 
no time for that. He must get back to a 
telephone with all speed, and so he was mak- 
ing for their original exit as fast as the 
patrol could leg it without giving them- 
selves away. : 

The party negotiated the road safely and 
went down the wide lane between the 
second and inner barrier of wire. So far, 
all was well. Nobody challenged, and 
| there was no sign that the soldiers in the 
: 

: 
: 
: 


adjoining post had heard them. Hardly 
fifty yards now lay between the patrol and 
the shelter of their own trenches. 

_.’ Then somebody stumbled over a clump 
_ of dirt and banged his rifle against the wire. 
Instantly they heard ‘“‘ Halt!” 

_. Every man dropped except Cabot Lee 
‘Higginson Jones. He was at the tail of the 
line, and he needed to be at the head; so he 
took a chance and ran forward. 

Followed the sharp spat of a rifle. He 
felt a lusty blow on his helmet, as though 
somebody had hit him with a club, and 
down he went. Lucky for him that he did; 
the soldier in the post pumped bullets over 
the spot, and his comrades turned loose a 
shower of hand grenades. Several of them 
_plumped on the ground close beside the 
party without exploding. Three went off, 
but they had fallen short and at their left, 
_and nobody was hurt. 


Risky Business 


The officer cast caution to the winds; as 
| well be killed by a boche barrage as by the 
‘fire of one’s own men. He rose to his 
_ knees and shouting “Field! Daley! Don’t 
| shoot! It’s the patrol,’’ dashed ahead. Per- 
haps they heard him and understood; per- 
haps they had decided on another course 
of action. At any rate the firing ceased. 
The lieutenant was within three feet of 
_the parapet when a rifle was poked through 
and the soldier behind it fired again. He 
missed; next instant Jones was over the 
| top in a diving tackle. As he went he cried: 
_ “Tt’s me, youdamn fools! The lieutenant!” 
Two of the men recognized his tones and 
_ stood staring stupidly as he hurtled into 
their midst from the dark. But the other 
_ was all up in the air. To him the affair was 
_araid, and the boches were already upon 
them. Dropping his weapon he seized a 
rocket and tried to apply a match. Even as 
he did so the officer went headfirst for his 
middle and got both arms round him. The 
sizzling rocket fell to the floor of the 
| trench, where it hissed and roared and 


sputtered fire like the grand finale of a 

_ July Fourth celebration. 

| “Hold still!’? commanded the officer 

) sharply. “Help me with him, Daley!” 

| The corporal came to his assistance, and 

| between them they subdued and pacified 

| the panicky soldier. 

Said Jones, panting: ‘Thank the Lord it 
| didn’t go up! Why, man, a barrage would 
| wipe out the whole bunch! Now sit tight 
| here until I bring them in.” 

In no time the entire party was safely in 
the trenches, telling their comrades all 
about it. As for Lieutenant Jones, he had 

| no leisure for conversation; he was running 

| toward the company post of command. 

_ “Back already?” began the captain, 
rubbing his forehead sleepily as Bud burst 
into the dugout. “‘What happened?” 

_ Young Jones did not pause to enlighten 
him. He seized the telephone and started 
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to bark into it. What he said was in code, 
but as he listened the captain’s eyes began 
to bulge with excitement and he rubbed his 
knees gleefully. 

Great!’ he exclaimed. “Fine business! 
Sure you got the exact location? Then 
you'd better y 

What Jones had better do he never 
learned. You see, he was new at soldiering 
and it never occurred to him now to wait 
for orders. Big things were about to come 
off—the greatest game of his life was on— 
and he, Cabot Lee Higginson Jones, was 
going to be there or bust. Out he ran, head- 
ing toward the exit into No Man’s Land, 
leaving the captain to appease a frantic 
major’s curiosity over the telephone as 
best he might. 

Pausing only long enough at a listening 
post to leave explicit orders there could be 
no confusing, the lieutenant climbed out 
and started once more through the wire 
toward the bridge. Hearing a noise close at 
his back he stopped, with automatic ready, 
but it was his striker, who had followed 
him. ‘‘Captain said I could, sir,” he lied, 
and Jones was too glad of his company to 
question. 

They stole across the bridge on the balls 
of their feet; a machine gunner barked at 
them, but the shooting was poor and the 
pair did not halt. They commenced to run. 
Any other time Jones would have considered 
it the height of madness to cross No Man’s 
Land so carelessly; but now he was on fire 
with eagerness, absolutely oblivious of dan- 
ger in the excitement of the hunt. 

He was still in this exultant mood when 
a dog barked. The sound brought him up 
short. He slid into an adjacent shell hole 
and pulled Thompson down with him. And 
the two lay there, gasping for breath. 

Presently they had regained their wind 
and overcome their excitement sufficiently 
to hear other sounds than the beating of 
their own hearts. Not far ahead men were 
industriously digging with picks and 
shovels; there could be no doubt of it. 

“Tf they get the range right, first crack,” 
whispered Jones to himself prayerfully, 
“oh, boy!” 

What would happen if the artillery did 
not—what would happen if their fire fell 
short and enveloped the shell hole—he did 
not care to think about. 

“T wonder why the devil they don’t open 
up?” thought Jones ina fever of impatience. 

The artillery response ought to have 
come long before this. He had expected it 
to be in full blast ere he got out of the 
trenches, but fifteen minutes had elapsed 
and still everything was quiet. The delay 
was due to a slight misunderstanding of the 
code on Jones’ part—his instructions were 
found to conflict—but the captain straight- 
ened it out by a miracle of intuition, the 
artillery officer replied ‘“‘O.K.,’’ and twenty- 
nine seconds later two batteries were belch- 
ing flames and screeching death. 

Jones and Thompson heard the shells 
tearing toward them and cowered down 
against the wall of the hole. 

Blinding flashes almost in their faces, a 
series of rending explosions, and in front of 
them they heard shell and shrapnel splin- 
ters, dirt and stones falling in showers. 
Next moment came a rush of feet and the 
screams of men in mortal terror. A salvo 
had burst squarely in the middle of the 
working party, and they were now tram- 
pling one another to escape. 

Lieutenant Jones raised his head cau- 
tiously above the rim for a look. 
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What was left of the working party were 
floundering back to the boches’ trenches, 
screaming as they ran. It was horrible to 
hear. Yet as he listened, Lieutenant Jones 
was filled with a blessed sense of relief. He 
had entered the trenches with a wholesome 
respect for the boche, with an inner uncon- 
fessed suspicion that Heiny was a superior 
article of fighting man, the best of them all. 
But now he croaked to Shorty Thompson, 
his striker: 

‘Hell! Listen to that! We can lick men 
who scream, any day!” 

“Sure we can!” agreed Private Thomp- 
son. 

They remained in the hole until the job 
was done. What damage the American 
shells did to the boche wire they could not 
discern, but in the light of some flares the 
enemy sent up they descried several bodies 
on the ground and five hanging limply in 
the wire. 

“Let’s go,” whispered the lieutenant, 
and just then the German artillery opened 
up in reprisal. What portion of our posi- 
tions they were shelling the two could not 
see, but they lay low and waited until the 
fire died down. Then they crawled out of 
their refuge and started back across No 
Man’s Land. 


Same Old Wire 


About the hour of dawn, just as the 
usual company patrol was setting forth for 
an examination of their own wire, Lieut. 
Cabot Lee Higginson Jones, U. S. R., sat 
him down to the table in the dugout with a 
pen and paper. 

He was very sleepy, but on him had 
descended a wonderful sense of peace. 

He was too tired for elation, but he 
wouldn’t have changed places with the 
occupant of a reserved table on Broadway, 
with all the food restrictions called off. 
The paper he held was an official-looking 
form headed Company Patrol Report, and 
there were six spaces to be filled in, with a 
seventh reserved for remarks. These 
spaces were labeled: 


. Patrol of ——N.C.O. and —— men 
. Left 
. Mission 
. Ground patrolled —— 
Returned to 
. Results 
. Remarks 
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Lieutenant Jones scanned this formida- 
ble array and yawned. He was allin, anda 
wire cut on his cheek was stiffening. 

“Why don’t you let that go until this 
afternoon?” inquired the captain. “‘There’s 
no rush. 

“Oh, that intelligence guy’ll be along 
here about eleven o’clock, roaring for it 
just when I’m getting in my best lick of 
sleep,”’ answered Jones. ‘‘And I don’t 
intend to be waked up by that big stiff or 
anybody else. If Old Man Hindenburg 
himself should come along and ask for the 
privilege of shaking the hand of Lieut. 
C. L. H. Jones, you tell him I’m asleep and 
to go chase himself.”’ 

So saying he yawned again, lighted a 
cigarette and began to write. With short 
and soldierly sentences he penned his 
report. The first six spaces were rapidly 
filled; he reached the seventh. There he 
paused a moment, blinked sleepily, and 
then set down in a clear, steady hand under 
the title of Remarks: ‘“‘Enemy wire in fair 
condition.” 


WHISPERING WIRES 


Drew called his name. He repeated it. 
He motioned for Delaney to remain in the 
doorway. He tiptoed round the table, 
| Stooped with one’ knee upon the rug, and 
- shook the magnate’s stiff left arm. 

A stain of scarlet which had clotted the 
Wainscoting’s lower seam and the polished 
| planks of the hardwood floor held him. He 
closed his eyes in puzzled thought. Then, 
_ without disturbing the body, he stood erect 

and wheeled upon the staring, chalky faces 
in the doorway. 

y Keep everybody out!’’ he told Delaney. 

Stand right there where you are! Do you 
smell anything?” 

(oure! It’s powder I smell. How ——” 

Stockbridge is dead! He was shot at 
very close range under the left ear with a 
small-caliber revolver. The powder stains 
are there. The opening is clotted shut. 
The bullet went into his brain. He fell 


a 
— ° 


(Continued from Page 11) 


forward. He knocked over the little table 
with its load of trays, telephone, cigar 
butts, and a bottle and glass. He’s been 
dead—some time.” 

“T ’eard no shot!” cried the butler. 

“You wouldn’t,” Drew said absently. 
“Delaney,” he added, “‘say, Delaney, you’d 
better get out a scrap of paper and a pencil. 
We want some notes on this.” 

T’m ready,” the operative said huskily 
as he chewed upon the end of a short pencil. 

“Take this,’ mused Drew. ‘Take 
Wait a moment.” 

The detective strode across the library 
and snapped on the switch by the door. 
A flood of soft frosted light brought out 
every detail of the palatial room. He ad- 
vanced to the windows, thrust aside the 
curtains of each and glanced outside. ; 

“Both closed,” he said to Delaney. 
“Put that down. Snow on the sills. Put 


that down. No trace”—he climbed up on 
the ornate radiator boxes and felt the 
patent catches—‘‘no trace of being opened. 
Impossible for anyone to have fired a bullet 
through them. Put that down!” 

“Now, Delaney,’ he resumed, ‘‘we 
shall consider the door.’’ He stepped close 
up to the locks, eyed them, backed into the 
room, and examined the chamfering. 

“Touble-locked, Delaney; first with a 
key—then with a good bolt. Standard 
lock of superior make. Two keyholes—one 
outside and one inside—which are not in 
line with each other. Now, Delaney, 
pocket your notes and come on inside. Go 
over everything for a possible trapdoor or 
panel. Tap the walls. Move the cases. 
Turn the pictures. Lift the rugs. Then 
put things back just as you found them. 
We'll have the coroner here soon. Also, the 

(Continued on Page 83) 


Motorists so 
Careless about 
Money Spent 
on Radiator 
Repairs? 


HEY HAVE aleaky 

radiator soldered and 
spend $10 to $25—lay up 
the car from three days to 
a week —and get back a 
radiator weakened by the 
high heat of the soldering 
torch! 


They ought to learn about 
“x”? Liquid — 

The most Scientific Process 
of permanently REPAIR- 
ING leaks without solder or 
welding! 

Andif the saving of $10 to 
$25 on a repair job didn’t 
interest them—they’d learn 
that “‘X.”’ Liquid does a BET- 
TER job—its proper use pre- 
vents FUTURE LEAKS—and 
abolishes RUST and SCALE in 
the cooling system. 

4 4 4 


a ”ISapure LIQUID. Itis 
» ¢ poured intotheradiator, 
instantly combines with the 


water and circulates through- 
out the cooling system. Wherever 
there is a leak—‘‘X’’ automatically 
finds it, flows through and turns to 
a metallic-like solid RIGHT IN THE 
HOLE. This makes a life-time repair. 
Vibration cannot loosen it! 


In using ‘“X’’ THERE IS NO NEED 
TO DRAIN THE RADIATOR. No 
need to fuss or bother. ‘‘X’’ posi- 
tively will REPAIR all leaks in the 
radiator, pump, gaskets, connec- 
tions, etc.—without clogging the 
cooling system. And if kept in the 
water ‘‘X’’ will PREVENT NEW 
LEAKS. ‘‘X’’ is not a cement, powder 
or flaxseed meal in liquid form. It 
will not harm iron, steel, brass, rub- 
ber or aluminum. 

4 A 4 


VERY water cooling system is 

choked with rust and scale — 
causing more trouble than most 
motorists realize. It is a remarkable 
fact that the same ‘‘X’’ Liquid used 
for repairing leaks —will, if left in the water, 
loosen the rust and scale already formed. 
And by absorbing all free oxygen in the 
water “X’’ WILL PREVENT NEW RUST 
AND SCALE FROM FORMING. 


This means a clean cooling system, a 
cooler, better-working engine and a SAV- 
ING OF OIL. 


“X" Liquid is guaranteed to make good 
or your money back. 


LARGE SIZE $1.50 


Does a $25 repair job! 


FORD SIZE 75c 
Does a $15 repair job! 


Your dealer can supply you—or we will ship 
direct on receipt of price and dealer’s name 


“xX? LABORATORIES 
640 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


“Xx”? Liquid makes water- 
cooling systems: Leakproof 
— Rustproof — Scaleproof 
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JOINS EDISON 


Mis HEMPEL, of the Metropolitan Opera, called by critics 

the most richly, endowed soprano in. America,” has 
joined the Edison group of stars. A true artist, her ambition | 
to have her voice Re-Created and preserved in all its splen- 
dor outweighed all other considerations. Henceforth she will: 
sing for the only instrument which can Re-Create her glori- 
ous voice. 


ed 


It was through hearing the Re-Creations of other great. 
artists that Miss Hempel became interested in the New Edison. 
The temptation to hear her voice thus Re-Created was too. 
strong to be resisted. She came to our laboratories; made a 
Re-Creation; then submitted it to the searching trial of the) 
tone test. She herself sang in direct comparison with the. 
instrument. It was enough. Those who have heard her voice 
on talking machines can conceive her joy in hearing it Re- 
Created with such fidelity that no human ear could distinguish | 
artist from instrument. Then and there she resolved_ the 
henceforth the instrument for her voice was 


Lhe NEW EDISON 


“‘The Phonograph with a Soul”’ 


“eonere nase 
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Now at last you can hear Frieda Hempel. Not an imitation, | 
but Miss Hempel herself. And this though you’re a thousand 
miles from the Metropolitan Opera House. See the list of her| 
Re-Creations. It is your opportunity to hear the world’s most. 
beautiful music interpreted by one of the world’s greatest singers. 


And never was the solace of music more needed than now, | 
with the heavy clouds of war darkening so many households. 
An evening of music means a let-down, a complete relaxation 
for the taut nerves. Let music enrich and sweeten your life. | 
Let Miss Hempel help you forget for a while the din of a 
world in arms. 


A postcard brings our interesting literature, including the | 
musical magazine, “Along Broadway.” 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. 
ORANGE, N. J. 


FRIEDA HEMPEL’S EDISON RE-CREATIONS 


Theme and Vonaiions (Proch) Aloha Oc. (Queen Liliuokalani) 


Assisted by Criterion Quartet. | 


The photograph depicts Miss Hempel singing in di- 
rect comparison with her own voice on the New 


Edison. The instrument with which this tone test As sung by Miss Hempel at the Metropolitan in | 
was made is an Official Labora- ; The Daughter of the Regiment. My Old Kentucky Home. (Foster) 
tory Model, encased in a William Assisted by Criterion Quartet. | 

gis CL Cc and Mary cabinet of walnut. See Ave Maria—Cavalleria Rusticana. Ee eneit’n Leth ikaw it) | 
Ae oon this cabinet at your dealer's. Anadaptation from the Intermezzo by Mascagni. bs a tea ene eal e, 


LABORATORIES Price $265. (In Canada add duty.) Violin obbligato by Mary Zentay. Long, Long Ago. (Bayly) 
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‘tral Office crowd. I want your notes 
we la 


‘\)rew glared at the butler’s popping eyes. 
You!” he said, pointing an accusing fin- 
“You didn’t obey orders! You didn’t 
where you were told to stay!” 
So ’elp me, I did, Mr. Drew! Hif I 
at it wasn’t farther than th’ foyer or 
downstairs steps. I ’ad my eye on the 
4\r all of th’ time.” 

You heard nothing? Nothing fall— 

| a table, for instance?” 

I did not, sir.” 

No shot?” 

I cawn’t say I did, sir.” 

No telephone bell ringing?”’ 

The library is almost soundproof, sir.” 
Very true,” said Drew. “Very true, 
sed.” He turned on one heel. “‘ Well, 
aney, what have you discovered? Find 
thing queer?” 

Everything’s regular. Modern—very 
jern house! Thick, new, fireproof, 

indproof building. No trapdoors or 
pil The gunman who pulled off this 
} went right up in smoke. I quit, chief!” 
Jrew sank down on one knee by the side 
Stockbridge’s body. His swift fingers 
over the pockets of the vest and trou- 
s:. He pulled out the millionaire’s watch. 
Ihad been stopped by the fall. The 
estal was in pieces. The hands were 
tt. His dark eyes snapped as he rose and 

e laimed: 

"The murder occurred at four minutes 
eighteen seconds past twelve o’clock, 
i he watch was right. It’s a fine move- 
nat—easily worth a thousand dollars.” 
Je thrust his fingers through his black 
hr. He repeated the combing motion. 
‘2 telephone held his glance. He reached, 
g sped and fished up the dangling receiver 
its silken cord. 

"Give me Spring 3100,” he said as Cen- 
| answered. 

‘Hello! Hello! Is this Spring 3100?” 
inquired in level tones. ‘‘Hello! Who's 
Reet.) . James? ... . Well, 
Jnes, plug me in on the Fifth Deputy 
‘mmissioner’s private house wire. . . - 
Star T don’t care! This is Drew 

xing. Drew! D-r-e-w! Yes; of 

ine Agency!” 

‘Jeturned and eyed the puzzled Delaney, 
yo stood in the center of the library. He 
typed the receiver against the transmitter. 

; lips hardened as the diaphragm vi- 

ited harshly. 

‘Hello!’ he snapped. ‘Hello, commis- 
-gner! This is Drew. Drew—yes. 
Jay, Fosdick, there’s been a murder com- 
reted at Stockbridge’s. . . . You 

ie millionaire; the munitions 

-ignate; Morphy’s old partner. . . . 
\s—he’s dead; he’s stone-dead! Send 
jar, best operatives. We’ve removed 
ithing. . . . Yes; send finger-print 
anand photographer. You'll need them. 
|, was shot down in a sealed room. : 
\s, sealed! Sealed and guarded. . . . 
J); it wasn’t suicide. Not by your badge, 
_|sdick! It—was—murder! T’ll_ stake 
_ 17interest in this life on that. The weapon 
a must. have been a_small-caliber 
volver held not farther than two inches 
{m his head. . 
| Jwder burns! Close up! You —— 
Drew lowered the receiver. He wheeled 
_ iward the doorway of the library. Loris 
{oekbridge, gowned in lace chiffon and 
ihastily thrown on opera cloak, stood 

{med in the silken portiéres. Her dusk- 
‘ack eyes burned and blazed across the 
1m with a shimmer of amazement. 
Clasped in the fingers of her jewelless, 


Burned? Yes— 


‘ht hand was a tiny ivory-mounted 
‘volver. 
| What are you people doing here?’’ 
Detective Drew flushed red under his 
veskin. He bowed, with his keen glance 
ed upon the little revolver clasped in 
mis’ slender hand. 
“Miss Stockbridge,’ he said, ‘“ Miss 
mis, something has happened to your 
cher. Won’t you go upstairs with the 
_tler till the investigation is made?” 
Happened,” she repeated blankly. 
What could have happened to him?” 
Her splendid eyes fastened upon the 
velope and letter as if they contained the 
planation. She stepped slowly toward 
em. Drew held out a barrier arm. 

Please don’t!”’ he whispered. ‘‘ Your 
ther is over there.” 

Is he dead?” 
ae words came too suddenly to suit 
Ov A 

Yes,” he said, narrowing his lids. 
Yes—he is dead. He was killed in this 
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locked room by a revolver shot behind and 
under the left ear. No one was in this room 
when we locked him in. No one was in it 
when we broke the door down save him. 
He was 

_ “Murdered!” Loris’ voice rose into wild 
ripples of poignant grief. 

She swayed. Her knees bent. She sank 
fainting at Drew’s feet. He stooped 
swiftly, placed one arm under her head, 
while with the other he reached along her 
arm and unclasped the little revolver. 
meet df take charge of this,’ he whispered 
into Delaney’s ear as that detective sprang 
forward. “You and the butler carry her 
upstairs to her bedroom. It’s on the third 
floor, I think. That’s the reason she didn’t 
hear us breaking through the library door.”’ 

Drew dropped the revolver into his side 
pocket. He followed Delaney and the 
butler with their burden as far as the first 
stairway. He came back and stood in the 
great hallway, where all of the servants 
were gathered. 

Eying each one, he saw that they lowered 
their heads under his accusing scrutiny. 
Focusing his gaze, he tried to single out a 
culprit from their midst. There seemed to 
be none. The assassination was so baffling 
he refused to allow his brain to connect 
them with the murder of Stockbridge. He 
beckoned to the hallman; instructed him 
to stand in front of the library door and 
let no one in till Fosdick and the Homicide 
Squad arrived. 

He broke his own orders by pressing 
aside the portiéres and entering the cham- 
ber. His search was a thorough one, done 
in solitude and silence. He went over the 
body of the aged millionaire. He took 
samples of the blood and the dried whisky 
stains. He examined every square inch of 
surface about the corpse. There seemed to 
be no clew. 

He stepped out of the library and glided 
through the foyer hall to the front door. 
Here Delaney joined him as footsteps 
sounded outside upon the snow and the bell 
rang with imperious insistence. 

‘““The C. O. bunch,” said Delaney. “Tl 
go on to the taxi, chief. I'll round up our 
men and wait for you. We've no more 
interest in the case—have we?”’ 

Drew shook his head and opened the 
door. He caught Fosdick by the sleeve and 
pulled him on one side as five Central 
Office men stamped into the hallway. 

The commissioner, with necktie untied 
and collar awry, listened as Drew whispered 
the details of the crime, holding back the 
matter of the revolver and Loris until a 
future hour. 

“I’m going, Fosdick,” he said as he fin- 
ished. ‘‘I’ll leave the case to you—where 
it belongs. Call me up about eight in the 
morning. I’ll be at my office.” 

Drew crossed the Avenue. He climbed 
into the taxi, which started round the 
block with Delaney hanging on the running 
board. © 

The Central Office man who had taken 
O’Toole’s place had little to report. O’ Toole 
had vanished close on the heels of the blond 
young man in the fur overcoat. They had 
gone southward. 

Drew sprang from the taxi as he received 
this information. 

“Come on, Delaney,” he said. “Let’s 
you and I walk. We'll work over to Fifth 
Avenue and then down.” 

Delaney fell ‘n behind his chief. They 
struck through a side street and westward. 
The hour was after two. The crisp snow 
underfoot was almost untrodden. The 
bright stars had come out_to sparkle the 
world with their beauty. Drew turned up 
his coat collar. He hooked his arm till it 
crept under Delaney’s. He pulled the de- 
tective to his side. 

“Fifth Avenue,” he announced as they 
reached the corner. ‘‘Now downtown. I 
want to walk and get the fog from my 
brain. I want to think. That place back 
there muddled me. We can get coffee and 
rolls later on. I’ll never sleep till I settle 
this case. I never shall!’ 

Delaney glanced round. He blinked as 
he saw the towering facades of Stock- 
bridge’s mansion; its turrets and towers 
spired in the frosty air. Drew walked on in 
silence for three blocks. 

“Delaney,” said he then, ‘‘this case, like 
many others, is just an elimination of false 
leads. We should keep along the main 
stem. Truth is a tree with many branches. 
It rises from the roots of cause and reaches 
the top called effect. It springs from motive 
to crime in one straight line. We must 
trim the branches and then we can see the 
trunk.” 
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“There’s one I’d like to trim right now,” 
said Delaney. 

‘“Which one?”’ asked Drew. 

“That noise in the room like a cat get- 
ting its tail twisted.” 

“T can explain that,” Drew said. 

“Tt’s been driving me to drink, chief.” 

“The telephone companies have a device, 
Delaney, they call a howler, which they cut 
in on the wire when a receiver is off the 
hook. It is simply a high-frequency cur- 
rent that vibrates the diaphragm till some- 
body hears it and puts the receiver where 
it belongs.” 

“Tt’s.a howler, all right, chief!” 

“Oftentimes a book gets under the 
receiver and lifts it from the hook an inch 
or more. The chief operator at Gramercy 
Hill put the howler on after Stockbridge 
was shot and the phone had fallen to the 
floor. Is that satisfactory? I didn’t recog- 
nize it myself, at first.’ 

“T see it now, chief. I thought all along 
it was spirits, like the rest of the job. Out- 
side of spirits, there’s only one answer—the 
multimillionaire let somebody into the 
library when the butler wasn’t looking. 
That somebody shot him.” 

Drew chuckled beneath his overcoat 
collar. 

“You have another guess. How did the 
library door get locked and bolted on the in- 
side if that was the case? Did Stockbridge, 
shot through the brain, rise and do it?” 

“JT never thought of that!’’ Delaney 
admitted. 

“No,” said Drew; ‘it’s just a question 
of applying ordinary up-to-date methods. 
We'll start by calling on Harry Nichols. 
I’ve his address.” 

Ten minutes later, after a brisk walk 
through Thirty-ninth Street, Drew 
mounted a flight of steps and pushed the 
button under the name H. E. Nichols, 
which was printed in neat script over a mail 
box. 

The lock was clicking when an exclama- 
tion sounded from the curb. O’Toole had 
advanced from an opposite shelter. He 
stared at his chief in frozen amazement. 

“All right!” said Drew. ‘“‘Go home— 
get some sleep—and report early at the 
office. I thought I was on the right lead.” 

Drew thrust his foot against the door 
and pressed it open with his left knee. They 
mounted two flights of carpeted stairs. 

“Old house, but good,” whispered 
Drew; ‘‘divided into bachelor apartments. 
I think that’s our man.” 

A blond pompadour, under which were 
a pair of blue eyes and a thick-lipped 
mouth, appeared over the banister. 

“Harry Nichols?”? asked Drew as he 
stepped along the hallway. 

“Yes; come in. Right this way. I’ve 
only got one room and a bath. Excuse 
everything, please. I have just heard from 
Miss Stockbridge. She has recovered from 
her faint. She told me the detectives were 
all over her house. I suppose you gentle- 
men are detectives?” 

Drew shot a swift glance round a large 
room, hung with heavy paintings which 
were never old masters. A small couch- 
bed was half-hidden beneath hastily thrown 
off bedsheets and blankets. A table was by 
this couch. 

“All I want to say is this, Nichols” — 
Drew presented his card: “This affair at 
Stockbridge’s sooner or later will bring 
you into contact with the Police Depart- 
ment’s Detective Bureau. The servants, 
the papers, idle tongues, will connect your 
name with Loris’ in some way that may do 
harm to both of you.’ Drew hesitated. 
“Give me the full facts, as far as you can,” 
he added, dropping his hand into his right 
side pocket and drawing the ivory-handled 
revolver halfway out. 

The blue eyes widened. The lids dropped. 
A faint hiss of indrawn breath reached 
Drew’s ear as he brought the revolver all 
the way out and held it in the open palm of 
his hand. 

“Remember,” he cautioned, “I’m liable 
to be called as a witness in this case. Say 
nothing that could be used against you or 
her.” 

“Before I say anything at all, Mr. 
Drew’’—Nichols glanced at the card— 
“before I say anything at all I should rather 
have a talk with Loris— Miss Stockbridge. 
Is that satisfactory?” 

““Good!” said, Drew. 
said just what you did.” 

Nichols did not brighten under the pro- 
fessional flattery. Delaney had already 
sized him up as a very clever young man. 


“T’m glad you 


He was not far wrong, as the detective 
(Continued on Page 85) 
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It’s great to know 
that a million 


men believed me 
—by Jim Henry 


I was just green enough, when | 
started writing these Mennen Shaving 
Cream advertisements, to take it for 
granted that every one would believe 
me. 

When I’m selling on the road, it 
isn’t safe to doubt my word and | sup- 
pose my ads must have*sounded con- 
vincing because of my naive faith that 
they would be believed. 

Anyway, a million men have taken 
me at my word and as a result use 
Mennen’s Shaving Cream every morn- 
ing. 

What I promise for Mennen’s Shav- 
ing Cream is: 

—that it will soften the toughest 
beard without rubbing in the lather 
with fingers. 

—that it works equally well with 
hot or cold water or with hard water. 

—that your face will feel great 
after shaving —soft and free from that 
sunbaked sensation. 

No man, after trying, ever said that 
those statements were extravagant. | 
have never known a man who was 
disloyal to Mennen’s Shaving Cream. 
A Mennen user would no more switch 
than a baseball fan would transfer 
his interest to cricket. It isn’t done. 

I’ve only one complaint— most 
men like Mennen’s so well that they 
squeeze out too much. Half an inch 
is ample for the average shave. “Take 
a little extra time to work that half 
inch up into a billowy lather, using a 
lot of water, and you’]l not only get 
a better shave, but an economical one. 

Better purchase at once for it’s get- 
ting harder and harder for us to buy 
empty tubes, and it’s barely possible 
we may have to cut down production. 
However, I guarantee to get Mennen 
lather to you in some form. Send for 
a Demonstrator Tube, anyway, risk- 


ing 12 cents on : 


your faith that 
(Mennen Salesman ) 


MENNENS 
SHAVING 


JIM HENRY, House of Mennen, 

42 Orange St., Newark, N. 18 
Dear Jim: 

You sound honest anyway. 
good as you say it is, it’s good enough for me. 
cents for a Demonstrator Tube. 


If the cream is half as 
Here’s 12 


Nant —— SSS 


Address = 
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More Strength Se + + SHOULDERS | 


of STRENGTH 


Where Strength Is Needed 


Mark carefully how Ajax tires are braced where road strain 
comes. Note those burly supports, known as Ajax Shoulders of 
Strength. This mileage-adding feature, belonging exclusively to 
Ajax, reinforces the wearing surface of every Ajax tire. 


Ajax Shoulders of Strength distribute road wear evenly over 
the tread. Friction can’t center and grind quickly through to 
the fabric. Shoulders of Strength put more rubber where it should 
be —more tread on the road. 


SAK ROAD KING 


This stalwart Ajax tire rolls up amazing tires and Ajax tubes yield the utmost in 
mileage records. See its Shoulders of service. Try them. 
Strength, and its massive Road King tread. 
Those triangle barbs give splendid traction. 


we: 


Os! 


Ajax tires are 97% Owners’ Choice. This 
great percentage of the Ajax yearly out- 

The Ajax Road King, with a heavy put is selected by individuals to replace 
Ajax seamless inner tube, is a combina- tires of other makes that came on their 
tion that shows a mileage profit. Ajax cars. 


Ajax Tires Are Guaranteed In Writing 5000 Miles 


‘The nearest Ajax Tire Supply Depot is headquarters for 
Ajax Tires, Ajax Tubes, and rea/ service. Write for a copy of 
the new booklet “Ajax Shoulders of Strength.” 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 


1796 Broadway, New York 


Factories: Trenton, N. J. ‘ Branches in Leading Cities 
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(Continued from Page 83) 
ened by the question shot direct through 
| n white teeth: 

Is that revolver fully loaded?” 

‘rew twirled the barrel with his thumb. 
Yes. Yes; it is. The merry whirl for 
js still here.” 

Are you sure?” 
Positive, my boy. 
Then—well—I’m willing to talk till 
iimsday if you want me to. There’s 
,aing to hide—is there?”’ 

he relieved note in his voice was fol- 
ood by a broad smile of genuine warmth. 
rew laid the gun on the table. 

You lent it to her without any extra 
ridges,” he said, backing to the center 
fhe room. ‘‘That clears you both from 
y case. The letter from the Cemetery 
Sapany frightened her. She feared for 
father’s life. She phoned you. You met 
(at the drug store. You gave her your 
ver. And now you have it back. 
Wil say good night.” 

‘Chief,”’ asked Delaney as they reached 
-; street and turned toward the Avenue— 
“ vief, why didn’t you ask the lad about 
S{:kbridge’s personal affairs?”’ 

‘Unethical to a client,’’ reproved Drew. 
“re an idea—which is a strange thing for 
4 tective to have—that Harry Nichols 
w represent Loris. He will advise her in 
mt matters.’’ 

I see, chief. Well, I’m going home, if 
t}’s the case, and get ready for a big day 
tcay. I’m—I’m ——”’ 

velaney stared at Drew’s face; then up 
atn arc light. - 
Hello, chief!’ he exclaimed. “Hello! 
Wat’s that spot on your neck under your 
ez’? He had turned and narrowed his eyes. 

»rew raised his left hand and rubbed it 
avss his face. His brows lifted in arches 
ofsurprise as he glanced at his soiled 


ors. 

What is it?’”’ he asked. 

Looks like soot or lampblack.”’ 

Can’t be.” 

Smell it,” suggested Delaney. 

vrew sniffed; then exhaled a frosty 
biith of astonishment. 

It’s burnt powder!” he exclaimed. 
“yw where in thunder did I get that?” 

‘From the little revolver—the one you 
ge2 Harry.” 

‘Hardly. I don’t remember any powder 
bias on that. It was mighty clean. Even 
th barrel was bright.” 

Then you got it at Stockbridge’s.” 
Might have. Yes, Delaney; I might 
hie. It’s funny we just noticed it.” 
Light’s bright,’ suggested Delaney, 
niding toward the overhead arc. 

We'll think it over. You run along 
hie. Be at the office not later than nine. 
‘keep on the Avenue till I reach the 
tiron Building. I’ll get some coffee and 
son Twenty-third Street; then I’ll take 
‘urkish bath, a shave, a shine, and a 
sl npoo.” 

You ain’t going to bed at all?” 

‘Not till I find out who murdered Stock- 
bi'ge. I couldn’t!”’ 

'Good night!”’ said Delaney. “‘I’ll see 
y; at nine, sharp.” 

'; was five minutes before that hour 
wn the operative, fagged and unshaved, 
stnbled off the elevator and entered the 
ql >r office of Drew’s Agency. He elbowed 
though the detectives and tapped upon the 
cl f’s door. 

Come in!” sounded briskly. 

elaney pushed the door open. He eyed 

'w with sovereign amazement. ‘he 
chf looked as fresh as a daisy. There was 
rier, tinge upon his close-shaved cheeks. 

glistened in his black hair. His mustache 
W trimmed and level with his upper lip. 
eyes, as he swung, were bright—almost 

bright. 
How d’ye doit, chief?” asked Delaney, 
d pping into the nearest chair and crossing 
h tired legs. 

One or two hours’ sleep is never any 
£d. Better stay awake. You look like 
tl last rose of summer!”’ 

Ifeel like the last of something. What’s 
| news in the Stockbridge case? Got 
a) assignment for me?” 

Jrew swiveled in his chair. He dragged 
tard him a sheaf of papers. 

News?” he shot over his shoulder. 
ood news—no. But we’ve been work- 
ll, I’ve assigned ten operatives. Fosdick 
t sea. Newspapers coming out at ten. 
Rey it’s a second Rue Morgue.” 

Morgue is right,” said Delaney with a 
ky voice. “TI see no light atall—atall.” 
Just a minute. You remind me. What 
3 the exact locality of that spot of 
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powder on my face? The rubber in the 
Turkish bath said it was under the left ear.”’ 

“Right there!’’ Delaney laid a finger on 
the neck cord beneath the lobe of the 
chief’s ear. 

Drew raised his black brows in reflec- 
tive thought. 

_ “That’s where Stockbridge got the bullet, 
isn’t it?”’ he asked. 

Delaney felt a cold chill course up and 
down his tired spine. 

“Tt was!’’ he exclaimed fervently. 

“* A detail we won’t forget,”’ smiled Drew. 
“Perhaps it will help solve the case. Now,” 
he added, thumbing over the sheaf of 
papers, ‘‘we’ll check up a branch of the 
tree of Truth. The telephone calls have 
been traced to the limit of the telephone 
company’s ability—which is considerable.” 

‘What calls, chief?” 

“The first one, Delaney, was to the 
cemetery’s superintendent, notifying him 
to excavate a grave in Stockbridge’s family 
plot. Subtle suggestion, that?”’ 

SeLtrwase” 

“This call was traced to a slot phone 
in the Pennsylvania Railroad Station. The 
toll collected must have been thirty-five 
cents, including the war tax. The superin- 
tendent at Ridgefield Cemetery says the 
voice was thin and tired. That would 
suggest the next call.” 

“Which was?”’ said Delaney, waking up. 

“The one notifying Stockbridge that he 
had about reached his span of life on this 
earth. Again, from the magnate’s own 
words, we have the thin voice. ‘ Whisper- 
ing,’ he called it. I was in his library when 
he received it. The connection was broken 
right afterward. The trouble hunter could 
find no sign of tampering.” 

Delaney eyed his unpolished shoes with a 
sage wink. 

“Go on,” he said. ‘‘You’re doing fine, 
chief.” 

“T have the telephone company’s word 
that there is no record of this call. The wire 
chief at Gramercy Hill Exchange states 
that it never went through their switch- 
board. In other words, Delaney, it was 
done by tapping the wires at the junction 
box back of Stockbridge’s mansion, ringing 
us up with a magneto, and listening in. 
The only other place it could be done was 
at the Gramercy Hill switchboard, which is 
almost out of the question.” 

“How about underground?” 

“Impossible! The cables are in conduit. 
We'll presume that the tapping was done 
at the junction box in the alley. Now to 
the third call.” 

“When was that, chief?’’ 

“Stockbridge was murdered at four min- 
utes and eighteen seconds past twelve by 
his own watch. It was a very good watch, 
Delaney. Allowing for a movement of the 
hands due to the fall, how are we to account 
for a telephone call sent to Gramercy Hill 
9763—Stockbridge’s library phone—at ap- 
proximately four minutes past twelve from 
a slot telephone booth at the west end of 
Forty-second Street Railroad Station?” 

“‘How’d you get that, chief?” 

“Through what followed! The telephone 

irl remembered this call because Stock- 
Sridgets receiver was not hung up. It was 
soon after that when the chief operator put 
on the howler which you heard.” 

“Then,” stammered Delaney, ‘‘Stock- 
bridge got a message from a slot telephone 
just before he died?”’ 

“Or was talking to one when he died,” 
snapped Drew. ‘‘The time might be the 
same. The girl heard nothing—naturally 
she couldn’t; only this: On being jogged, 
she did remember that the call from the 
slot booth was given by a thin piping voice. 
It was rather late, you know, and some- 
times they remember; especially when the 
howler is put on soon afterward.” 

“I’m all balled up,” said Delaney, rising. 
“You’ve got me twisted, chief. What have 
these phone calls got to do with a man shot 
in a locked room? If you can tell me how 
he was shot I’ll find out who shot him. 
That’s the way I feel this morning, chief.” 

Drew lifted his eyebrows. 

“You make the mistake,” said he, “of 
bucking up against a seeming impossibility 
when there may be a way round. I admit 
that we don’t know how Stockbridge was 
shot. I don’t want to think of that part of 
it either. But, Delaney, consider that there 
was a chain of threats leading up to the 
murder. If we get the man or woman who 
forged the chain we shall find out how the 
trick was done. Evidently this individual 
knew something about tangling up tele- 
phone leads.” 

Delaney reached for the door knob. 
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“Well, mother, I just couldn’t go away carrying a picture of you struggling along 
with that old stove weve had ever since I was a boy. So I spoke to dad about a 
little surprise for you. This dandy range was his answer. 


“Now you'll have plenty of time for your Red Cross Work.” 


Meals will almost 
cook themselves now! 


How it constantly wastes ex- 
pensive fuel, often spoils costly 
food, and recklessly squanders 
a woman’s precious energy — 


A big, friendly, capable 
Acorn Range has come to the 
rescue in this home. It is just 
like a wonderful new servant, 
always ready and willing to 
help with the cooking. 


At first Walter and father 
thought of their plan only as a 
nice little surprise. 


Then they began to look at 
it as an efficiency proposition 
as well. 


“*T am beginning to see,’’ 
remarked father as he made 
out a check for the very finest 
Acorn Range in the store, 
“that economy begins in the 
kitchen.”’ 


But when the stove salesman 
pointed out the extravagance of 
a cranky, undependable old 
stove — 


When it comes to a showdown men favor high-class equipment always 
because they know the most efficient is the most economical. That 
is why Acorn Ranges are going into so many thousands 
of homes today in spite of the fact that they 
cost a little more than ordinary ranges. 


Always 
Improving 


Made for 

88 yrs. -RA NGES- 
Gas, Coal, Oil and Electric 
Combinations: Gas-Coal and Oil-Coal 


Automatic Gas-Range 


(Servantless, Fireless Cooker) 


Factories, Albany, N. Y., and 
Buffalo, Chicago, Detroit, 
Shanghai, China; Kobe, 


RATHBONE, SARD & COMPANY, Main Office, Albany, N. Y. 
Aurora, Ill. Branch Offices and Warehouses: New York, Boston, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Portland, and Dallas. Foreign Agencies: 
Japan; and Cape Town, South Africa. 
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SEP AD 


A. H. Woods Presents 
FANNIE WARD 


The YELLOW TICKET’ 


A] abe play that by reason of its power, its 
originality, its ruthless realism and its uni- 
versal appeal ran for goo days in New York 
and filled the theatres from coast to coast, is 
now available for the millions where once it was 
seen by tens of thousands. 


“THE YELLOW TICKET,” written by Michael Morton, and 
presented on the stage by A. H. Woods, has been put into a 


PATHE Photoplay 


with everything that goes to make a picture great. 


You owe it to yourself to see the play that made stage history. 
Ask the manager of your favorite picture theatre TO-DAY when 
he will show it in his house. Or send to us the coupon attached 
herewith for your convenience. 


Pathé Exchange, 25 West 45th Street, New York: 


Please advise me as to when and where [ can see ‘“The Yellow Ticket” in my vicinity. 


Also please send 


me your beautifully illustrated booklet on this newest Pathé Photoplay. 


Name 


Street 


City and State 


| Stockbridge’s known enemies. 


| in the. front office. 
| feared him. 


“Wait!” said Drew. “I’ll not keep you 
long. The last card in my deck may be the 
winner.” 

“Or th’ joker,” grinned Delaney. 

“Yes. Well, what do we know about 


| Stockbridge’s enemies? We want a strong 
| motive for killing him. A motive so strong 


that it reached a long arm through the 
stone walls of one of the finest homes in 
America, pressed a lethal weapon against 


| his head, and blew out his light with a 


cupronickel bullet.”’ 

‘Was it that kind?”’ exclaimed Delaney. 

““Yes—so the autopsy shows. A twenty- 
two-caliber bullet—one of the smallest 
made.” 

“The same kind that was in the toy 
pistol Loris had?”’ 

“ No.”’ 

““That’s the finest thing I’ve heard this 
morning. It lets her out altogether.” 

“Yes; she’s clear. She could not have 
done it, Delaney.”’ 

“This,’”’? continued Drew, “is a list of 
i It’s made 
from his secretary’s statements, my own 
newspaper reading, and from what he told 


| me in the library before he was shot.” 
| Drew counted the row of names. 
| seven,” he said. 


“Just 


‘First and foremost comes Morphy, who 
is in the state prison. I had the warden on 
the wire. He says that Morphy, or rather 
Convict No. 87,318, is there. He’s a trusty 
Stockbridge always 


“Then comes Vogel, who is dying of 
tuberculosis in the state hospital at Glen- 


| dale. That lets him out completely. His 
| partner, Ross, is making little rocks out of 
_ big ones somewhere near Lake George. 


Ross was -always good-natured—you re- 
member him at the trial? We’ll strike him 


| from the list, with our blessing. 


“Now three others are hardly worth 
mentioning— Greene, Finkelstein and Gold- 
berg. They were the brokers who were 
mixed up in the Morphy failure. They got 
off by turning state’s evidence. One con- 
fessed, one told all he knew, and the third 
went before the Grand Jury and claimed ex- 
emption. A nice bunch of squealers—eh?”’ 

‘“Who’s the seventh?”’ asked Delaney, 
counting on his thick digits. 

‘‘Morphy’s brother, Cuthbert Morphy— 
an electrical engineer, patentee of the wire- 
less boat that Morphy promoted with the 
aid of Stockbridge’s money and influence. 
Their failure rocked Wall Street. You 
remember it?” 

“Sure! But what became of him? I 
don’t remember seeing him at the trial.”’ 

“He beat it for Argentina. From there 
he went to Antofagasta. From there he 
disappeared. Who knows? He may be 
right here in New York—the best hiding 
place in the known world.” 

““What does he look like?” 

“‘There’s no photograph of him that we 
can find. Flinn and Cassady have been 
scouting the town for one. He’s a little 
fellow, from all accounts; quick-tempered; 
has probably been getting money from 
Morphy. That’s the list.” 

“The last one looks good to me,” chir-_ 
ruped Delaney. ‘‘Cuthbert, eh? I never 
did like that name. What shall I do? Start 
looking for him?”’ 

“Useless! Save your time. Jump up to 
Stockbridge’s house. See Loris. Look over 
what Fosdick’s men have done. Tell the 
girl in the case we’re working hard. You’d 
better get a shave, though.” 

“‘T’ll do that,’’ Delaney said, rubbing his 
chin. ‘‘Good-by!”’ 

Drew heard the door softly closed. He 
swiveled in his chair. He studied the ceil- 


’ 


-| ing. His finger crept to the row of buttons 


under the edge of the desk. 

“Harrigan,” he said as the door opened 
to a crack, “‘ what is the report on the state 
prison where Morphy is located? His 
summer home, the papers call it.” 

“Fick phoned in a few minutes ago, 
chief. Said that Morphy is the whole 
thing in the front office. Struts round like 
the warden. Wears silk socks and smokes 
perfectos. Has the use of the phone.” 

“What?” barked Drew, bringing his feet 
down from the edge of the desk on to the 
floor with a crash that almost upset the 
inkwells. 

Harrigan felt the chief’s steely fingers 
grasping his shoulders. 

“Get out there!” Drew ordered through 
line-drawn lips. “Get out there to the 
soundproof booth. Find out whether 
Morphy or anybody in the prison tele- 
phoned at four minutes past twelve this 


' morning.” 
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Drew waited for Harrigan’s report wi; 
every nerve strained like taut wires. 9 
phone rang suddenly. Its B-r-r-r—pb-7-y. 
steadied him. He lifted the receiver fro 
the hook. 

““Drew—yes,” he said guardedly. . , 
“Yes, Fosdick. . What? You s 
that—that the autopsy shows wha 
Repeat it. I can’t quite hear you. Loude 

Yes; allright now. . .| 
It shows—it shows that the cupronick 
bullet was not scored. Wait; I don’t g) 
that. . It was lodged in the soft tisg) 
at the—yes; I see. There were no rifliy 
marks on the bullet. You’re sure? . . 
Yes. What would I think? Wh 
commissioner, it would seem to me that t]. 
bullet was never fired from a regulati: 
revolver—or rifle. It came from a barr 
that was smooth-bored. I don’t get it , 
align ae: No; nothing new. I’ve i 
Delaney at the house. . . . Yess J 
call you later.” la 

Drew hung up the receiver. He Ha 


in his chair, leaned back, and studied t) 
pattern of the stamped-steel ceiling, _ 
“That may be another link,” he muse 
ae thing is getting uncanny. [ mu 
e ey SP i{ 
The door opened. Harrigan stepped i) 
He whispered into Drew’s ear: } 
“Report from the Eastchester Coun’ 
Telephone Company shows three a 
distance calls from the prison. One was | 
seven-ten P. M. to a slot booth at Fort 
second Street Railroad Station ——” | 
“Good!” said Drew. ‘‘Go on!” 
“The next call, last night, was to t 
State Capitol Building. It was for thr 
minutes. No doubt it was the wai 
We'll ignore it—eh?” 
“Chop it out!” ) 
“The third call,” said Harrigan, co 
sulting a scrap of paper, “was to the sar 
telephone booth at the railroad station. I 
a. 


f 


number is Gramercy Hill, 9845. The 
was for twenty-two minutes, exten 
from a quarter to twelve to seven min 
after twelve this morning. It was ch 
to the prison.” 
Drew rose from his chair. 
Harrigan leaned over and laid the 


upon the desk. He helped Drew with 
overcoat. Heopenedthe door. He teak 


}t 
roll-top of the desk drop down. He | 
“*When’ll you be back, chief?” i ; 
“T don’t know! I’m going for a walk — 
the air. I’ll keep in touch with you. I’) 
almost got my man—almost. I’m going) 
to those booths. I’m going to a telepho 
expert I know. I’m going to the mansi 
where this murder was committed. I mi 
be gone some time.” 

“Whom do you suspect?” asked Har 
gan. ia 
““Eiverybody!’’ snapped Drew as | 
stamped through the outer office a) 
dashed the door open. i 

“That’s a very large order,” grinn ; 
Harrigan. iw 

Drew spent the balance of the day 
fevered work. He dropped into a dr 
store for a coffee-bracer as the first shac) 
of night crept down through the whi! 
ribboned cafions. He turned by instinet te 
a telephone booth. Dropping in a nick, — 
he asked for Gramercy Hill 9764—Lor — 
number. The answer he received spurt. 
him out through the door of the drug ste 
into a passing taxi. | 

‘Drive like sin!’’ he shouted to the lea 
ing chauffeur. ‘‘Full speed, and more, ) 
Fifth Avenue! I’ll tell you when to sto! 
They’re not going to kill that girl if Ie 
help it,”” he added under his breath. 4 | 

He stopped the rushing taxi two bloc 
down a side street, entered a cigar sto, © 
and phoned to his office. 

“Send Fick back to the prison,” he t 
Harrigan. ‘Tell him to watch Morp 
when he phones. Get that? Tell him to 
to find out who Morphy is connecting 
in New York.” 

Drew walked back to the Avenue. P — 
turned north and pressed the button at ? 
front door of the mansion. Voices sound¢ — 
The door swung open, revealing the do 
man and a Central Office detective. 

Delaney stood at the top of the seco! - 
flight of stairs. His face was grim. } 
jerked his head over his shoulder as Dr’ 
reached his side. 

“She’s in there,” he said. ‘“She’s wi 
her maid and Harry Nichols. She gott 
notice through the mail an hour ago tl 
the casket she ordered from the Hardwo . 
Casket Company, of Jersey City, will? 
delivered to-morrow. She never order! 
any coffin at all!” . 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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I Every Phase of Moioring 
emphasizes tis need | 


Any car, anywhere, any time, under any condition 
of road, of speed or of load, is a more comfortable 
car, a more efficient car, a more economical car 
when equipped with the Hartford Shock Absorber. 


It cushions the jolt and absorbs the jar, buffers the engine 
from wrenching and strain, saves money on tires and 
gas, and protects the whole car from the shock, bump and 
racking of the road. It’s the universal car comforter—the 
strongest ally low-upkeep ever had. 


As an endorsement of its superiority, and as proof that it 
makes even the best cars better, a majority of high-class 
American automobiles carry the Hartford Shock Absorber 
as regular factory equipment: 


Apperson Daniels McFarlan Owen- Revere 
| Biddle F.R.P. Mercer Magnetic Singer 
\ Cole Haynes Murray Pierce- Stutz, 

Crawford Marmon National Arrow Etc. 


If you are really interested in riding comfort and eco- 
nomical maintenance, send today for “‘Every Phase of 
Motoring.” It takes the Hartford all apart for you— 
tells what it does, how and why it does it, and what it means 
to you—a very interesting and valuable little book. 


EDWARD V. HARTFORD, Inc., 190 Morgan Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


4 BRANCHES: NEW YORK :: BOSTON :: CHICAGO :: KANSAS CITY 
Hartford Shock Absorbers carried in stock by leading Automobile Accessory Jobbers and Dealers 
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FULL WEIGHT GUA 


GENUINE WROUGHT 


apt gee ORC aa ATTIRE 


Fas receipt and writing of letters of 
this kind is a daily occurrence with the 
Byers Company. oo 

Thousands of engineers, architects, man- 
ufacturers, plumbing and heating contrac- — 
tors, ice and cold storage plants, nursery- 
men, railroad, water works, gas works, mine 
and other officials, testify to the superior 
rust-resistance of Byers pipe. 

If you specify or use black or galvanized” 
pipe for water, gas, steam, oil or other 
fluids, write us for information about the . 
service given. by Byers pipe, as proven by 
a multitude of service records extending 
over half a century. 
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(Continued from Page 86) 
Dirt!” snapped Drew. ‘‘Lead me in! 
‘ease her mind. They’ll not pull any- 
on her. I’m going to round out this 
i midnight.” 
rew’s eyes glowed at the richness of the 
u? he entered. It was soft-lighted. It 
rugged with Turkish and Armenian 
ets. It was splendid with ebony and 
furnishings. 
bedroom in white stamped itself upon 
nemory as he advanced across a larger 
nber and bowed over Loris’ hand, 
sh she extended from the folds‘of her 
‘e gown, 
arry Nichols rose from a stool at Loris’ 
i, He thrust out his palm impulsively. 
w cramped his fingers in a hearty grip. 
suurned toward Delaney and said: 
Where is that letter from the casket 
ec pany?” . Y 
| tore it up,’ said Loris. ‘‘I was so 
gnant I just couldn’t help it. It’s in the 
peaked. The maid can get it.” 
Get it,” said Drew to Delaney. “Get 
th scraps and put them in an envelope. 
W may need them for evidence. This 
th g has gone far enough. I know who 
is recting matters. I know he’s where we 
put our cuffs on him at any time. 
Wat I want now ” Drew glanced 
alat the room. His eyes rested upon a 
tephone that stood on a little silver 
i 


‘ket near a long mirror. | “What I 
t,” he continued, ‘“‘is the tool who is 
dug this archfiend’s work. If he tries 
aithing to-night we can trap him.” 
I searched this suite,’ said Delaney. 
“ere’s nothing here that don’t belong 
ho. The maid’s been with Miss Stock- 
bi ge going on five years.” 
Six—almost,”’ said Loris, sitting up 
wl sudden energy. “Six years, Mr. 


We'll take no chances,” declared the 
deetive. ‘I’m responsible. The library 
w searched and locked and all that; but. 
know what happened. Who’s been in 
Ws teday? Up here?” 
oris glanced at Harry Nichols. 
You’re one,” she said prettily. Her 
e1s softened beneath their dark lashes. 
“arry's one. I’m one. Mr.—Mr. De- 
lay is one. A sergeant of detectives was 
h> and looked round. Then 

Yes, miss,” said Drew. “‘Go on, please. 
Wo else?” 

The housekeeper, Mrs. Seeley. She has 
bin with us ten or twelve years—ever 
site | can remember. Then—well, there 

the housemaid, and—oh, yes; the 
tephone repairer. The de 
sfene did not permit Loris to finish her 
8 


sence. He was over at the telephone 
oa tigerish stride. He half raised the 
ae from the hook, dropped it back in 
ze, and wheeled. 
‘That’s our man!” he snapped to De- 
le2y. “You were here. What did he do?”’ 
Delaney turned, with a questioning ges- 
t 2, toward Loris. 
| He?” Loris said faintly. ‘‘He came to 
t| door—the servants’ door. He said the 
phone people had sent him to look at 
a the telephones in the house.’ Loris 
gneed at Harry Nichols. ‘You remem- 
hk ?” she asked tensely. 
tts right,’ declared Harry. ‘I 
vat down. I told the detective to let him 
1 He went into the library. He looked 
athat phone. The maid and butler were 
Vhhim. They thought perhaps he might 
te something.” 
‘Umph!” said Drew. 
“And then” —Harry Nichols glanced at 
fe for confirmation—‘‘And then he 
ne up here and tested this phone. He 
1 that something strange was the 
tter—that somebody was tampering 
h the wires.” 
| I don’t believe it!’”’ exclaimed Drew; 
at is,” he added hastily, “I don’t be- 
ire anything was the matter at all. That 
ow’s been in evidence too much. He 
: in the library just before Stock—Mr. 


a “Suppose you miss the trouble 


Bs 
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_ “The wire chief ought to know where he 
lives.” 

“He may not. This plan is better. Call 
up Fick, at the prison. Have him notify 
you when and where Morphy telephones— 
if he uses the prison phone to-night. I 
think this is the lead to our friend the 
trouble hunter. The long way is the short- 
est sometimes.” 

“Do you suspect Morphy?” asked Loris 
Stockbridge as Delaney hurried through 
the tapestries and out into the hallway. 

“Yes; I do!’”? answered Drew with con- 
viction. ‘I believe that every single lead 
we have points to him.” 

“But he is in prison.” 

“Ah!” said the detective, with bright 
eyes. “So is Lucifer in the lower regions; 
but he has a long arm. Morphy’s tool may 
be this telephone repairman. I suppose the 
one you saw is the same man I saw in the 
library just before your father was slain. 
He was a white-faced little runt, with a 
cap, and most polite manners?” 

Loris nodded. She rested her chin on her 
hand and gazed about the suite. Her 
lashes lifted. 

““Won’t you please look over every- 
thing?” she asked, with a slight shudder. 
“That Mr. Delaney is so clumsy.” 

Drew took the compliment with a bow, 
his hand pressed over his heart. He 
searched the walls and the floors of the five- 
room suite. He eyed the ceilings. Rugs 
were lifted and replaced. Pictures were 
turned. The marble-tiled bathroom came 
in for its share of scrutiny. He paid careful 
attention to the doors and windows. Satis- 
fied finally that no one save Loris and Harry 
Nichols was in the suite, he lounged into a 
Turkish corner, drew up his trousers, and 
waited for developments. 

An hour passed, with Loris and Nichols 
in whispered conversation upon the long 
divan which extended across the room from 
wall to wall. Then, and shrillingly, the per- 
fumed air was vibrant with B-r-r-r! B-r-r-r! 
B-r-r-r! 

Loris rose to answer the phone call. 
Drew, still deep in thought, allowed her to 
pick up the silver-plated receiver and 
voice a soft ‘‘Hello!”’ 

He leaped to his feet. He strode forward, 
watching Loris’ face. It changed between 
steps to a flushed mask of fear. She cried 
“Harry!” as she dropped the receiver and 
darted across the room. She sank into 
Nichols’ arms. Drew snatched up the 
receiver. He heard a low chuckling laugh. 
It died to an echo and then to nothingness. 
He flipped the receiver on to its hook. He 
wheeled and stared across the room at 
Loris. 

“What wassaid?”’ he questioned sharply. 

A mass of turbaned hair bobbed. Glori- 
ous eyes burned and glowed into his own. 
Her sweet lips trembled. Loris whispered 
brokenly: 

“He said—he said that I should die 
before midnight. That the master had 
ordered—ordered the coffin. Oh, it was too 
terrible!” 

Drew had no recollection of the minutes 
that followed.. It was racked with sobs 
and interluded with bitter threats from 
Nichols. A door slammed. A tramp of 
feet upon the stairway, a gruff voice reso- 
nant with a triumphant note, announced 
Delaney, bringing a prisoner. 

“The trouble man!’’ Drew surmised, 
gliding over the rugs. 

He unlocked the door beyond the tapes- 
tries. A form hurtled through. A man fell 
to his knees; then sprawled across the rug. 
Delaney followed. Drew bent and studied 
the face that was partly covered with 
shielding cuffed hands. A Central Office 
detective deposited a kit of lineman’s tools 
on the floor, then retired discreetly. 

“The trouble hunter!”’ snapped Drew. 
“That’s him, Delaney. Now what hap- 
pened?” 

Delaney wasted no words. 
deep breaths he said: 

“Got the wire chief. He said—that—this 
fellow—had been out all day. Gave his 
address. I went there. He’d flown. Trailed 
round a bit. Called up Fick to put him 
wise. Waited. Fick connected. Morphy 
was on the wire in the front office of the 
prison. He tried to get a number in New 
York. We beat him to it. Wire chief 
helped. This fellow was monkeying with 
the connections in the Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion. He had bored a hole through two slot 
booths. He had wire. I dropped on him 
like a ton of bricks. Then I heard Morphy 
calling. I answered. What I told him was 
a-plenty. He went mad, with that bull 
voice of his roaring: ‘Bert! Bert! Bert! 


Between 
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Why Berries Call 
for Puffed Grains 


Once mix Puffed Grains with your berries and you'll never want 
berries without them. 


These airy, toasted bubbles seem to complete the blend—just 
as crust does in a shortcake. 

Puffed Grains are flimsy morsels. They crush at a touch. Never 
was a crust so flaky. But their flavory granules, as they melt away, 
multiply the berry dish delights. 

Serve Puffed Grains as you 
always do—with sugar and cream, 
in bowls of milk or crisp'and dry. 
But at berry-time mix them also 
in the fruit dish. 

Try them tomorrow. The 
Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs are 
usually best-liked with fruits. 


Puffed Corn Puffed 
Rice Puffs Wheat 


Each 15c Except in Far West 


With Strawberries 
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The Milk Dish Needs 
These Bubble Grains 


Here are whole grains steam exploded—puffed to eight times 
normal size. They are crisp and toasted—airy morsels, four times as 
porous as bread. 


For wheatless days there are Puffed Rice and Corn Puffs—just 
as delightful as wheat. 

They are ever ready. They 
are flimsy and flavory. Every 
food cell is exploded so they 
easily digest. 

All that you want—nutrition, 
enjoyment, ease of digestion— 
are here in a matchless way. 

For summer luncheons and 
suppers serve Puffed Grains in ; ; 
milk. In the afternoons when children are hungry, crisp the 
Puffed Grains and lightly butter. Let children eat them like peanuts. 


At dinner, scatter them on your ice cream. 
Keep the pantry shelf filled in hot weather. 
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ee dealer will gladly explain to, 
you the marked difference between his 
Crossett Shoes and cheaper models, _ 

He knows what leathers go into all kinds 
of shoes. He knows about the linings, threads, 
polishes and all other items. 

When I tell you that better men’s shoes 
than mine cannot be bought, I am simply 
stating a fact that is generally known through- 
out the shoe business. 


coy “ 
Crossett Walking Boots and Oxfords for Vomen 


contain the same fine leather and workmanship. 


ee Lh pe 


LEWIS A. CROSSETT, Inc., Makers North Abington, Mass. 


No. 180 


$7.50 to $12 


AS sk your 
Tooth aru in the 
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In the Fitall 


Men and women can now obtain a Fitall 
Adjustable Toilet Kit which will hold just 
what they wish to carry and changes can 
be made in a jiffy. 
The secret of the Fitall lies in _ 
the adjustable straps and < 
patented Nonmetalock \Yy @ 
which hold all fittings aA 
securely. Three large under- ‘ 
neath pockets provide ample space for extra 
traveling requisites. 
Military Fitalls of waterproofed khaki and serge are 
just the thing for army and navy, also for motorists 
and anyone who travels. 
Fitalls may be had fully equipped or empty to carry 
your own toilet articles or any you wish to buy. 
Fitalls are exceptionally light and compact and are 
made in various sizes of flexible leathers and attrac- 
tive cravenetted fabrics from $1.50 up. 

Look for the Fitall label in every kit and refuse 

imitations. Ask your dealer to show you 

Fitalls. Your store should carry these prac- 

tical and compact Toilet Kits. If not, send 

for illustrated booklet. 
EISEMAN, KAISER'& CO., Ekco Bldg., Chicago 
= Mirs. of EKCO Make Leather Goods 


Pat, U.S. and Foreign Countries 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 
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Is it in her room?’ What did he mean by 
‘it,’ chief?”’ 

Delaney glanced: at Loris and Nichols. 

“Go on!” said Drew tersely. 

“T got Morphy off the wire. I got the 
warden. He called the guards—after I told 
him a few things. Morphy is in the cooler.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Drew. “That fin- 
ishes him! Now this fellow —— Will he 
talk?” 

“Never a word has he said, chief. I 
wouldn’t have brought him here if it 
hadn’t been for that ‘it.’”’ 

Delaney glanced about the walls of the 
suite with apprehension. 

“So this is Cuthbert Morphy!” asked 
Drew, glancing at the prisoner. ‘‘I suppose 
you searched him?’ 

“Sure, and I did. I found his papers. 
He’s been to Argentina and to Chile. He’s 
well fixed with money.” 

“Morphy’s tool and brother would be. 
Stand him up, Delaney.” 

Delaney stooped and lifted the trouble 
man, who swayed, with slowly opening eyes 
taking in the details of the suite. 

“‘He won’t talk—eh?” snapped Drew. 
“Well, Fosdick will make him talk. He’ll 
find out why this fellow has been looping 
Morphy up to the phones in this house. 
This man is a wireless expert—a telephone 
engineer,’ 

Drew stepped close up to the prisoner 
and grasped him by a shoulder. 

“Out with it!’’ snapped the detective. 
“What did you put in this room? Why did 
you kill Stockbridge? Tell us how you did 
it, Cuthbert, and we'll try to save you 
from the chair.” 

“Oh, don’t!’’ exclaimed Loris. ‘‘ Please 
don’t hurt the poor man! Perhaps—per- 
haps he is innocent.” 

“Miss Stockbridge, I’ve been in this busi- 
ness twenty years and I never saw an inno- 
cent man who wouldn’t talk. This fellow 
has brains. He’s doubly dangerous. He’s 
been here and placed some device in this 
room orinthesuite. We have got to find it.” 

The prisoner smiled wearily. 

“Ts that right about my brother— 
Morphy?” he whispered. 

“Sure!” blurted Delaney. “Sure! He’s 
mad! They put him in the padded cell. 
ants ll lose his ten years’ good time over 
this.’ 

Theprisoner turned toward thetelephone. 

Pal liga done!” he said, clicking his hand- 
cuffs. “‘Th’ jig’s up. You've got me right. 
I'll give you credit for it.” 

“That’s talking!’’ Delaney said. 

“Yes. Well, let one of my hands free. 
The left one. I’ve been frisked. I’ll show 
you how that human devil—Stockbridge— 
was croaked.” 

Loris crept closer to Harry Nichols. 
Delaney glanced at Drew. A minute 
passed, with the detective weighing the 
request. He decided by a reassuring nod 
toward Delaney. 

“Let him have one hand free,” said 
Drew. “You have the key. He can’t do 
much harm.” 

Delaney snapped the left handcuff open 
after a tussle with the lock. Cuthbert 
Morphy dragged Drew toward the tele- 
phone. He turned before the pier glass. 
His face was drawn. He stared at Delaney. 

“You go downstairs,’ he whispered. 
“Call this phone up from the one in the 
library. Shout into it when Gramercy Hill 
gives you this number.” 

Delaney glanced at Drew. The detective 
nodded. 

“The number is 9764,”’ he said. “Go 
on! I’ll take care of this fellow.” 

Delaney hurried through the tapestries 
and down the two flights of stairs. The air 
of the suite grew charged and surcharged 
with electric expectancy. Loris and 
Nichols stepped forward. 

B-r-r-r! B-r-r-r! B-r-r-r! sounded in the 
ringing box of the telephone beneath the 
pier glass. 

Drew wrapped the handcuff chain tight 
about his strong right wrist. He braced his 


ody. 

Cuthbert reached out his left hand, 
lifted the receiver, and said into the trans- 
mitter: 

"Hello! Hello! Goon! Shout! Keep it 
up!” 

Drew heard Delaney’s voice booming. 
The metallic diaphragm of the receiver 
roared in synchronism. The prisoner closed 
his eyes. He stiffened. He pulled on the 
chain. Drew jerked back as a crimson 
cone of flame streamed from the telephone 
receiver. A sharp report racked the air 
of the room. Smoke wreathed about the 
astonished detective’s head. 
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Cuthbert Morphy relaxed. He sari | ! 
the floor with a bullet in his brain. Dr¢ 
unwound the chain by a swift twist | 
his wrist. He sprang forward. His fo 
reached and crashed down upon the smo, 
ing receiver. It remained there as his ey ey) 
widened. 


Cuthbert Memks eed as a trout 
man—was a single-shot pistol actuated ’ 
the human voice. It would always stri_ 
in a soft spot—the ear. J 
Delaney dashed through the tapestriy 
Loris swayed, with her unjeweled hai 
over her pink ears. . She sobbed. § 
turned toward Nichols and pr I 
face against his breast. He led her throu) 
to another room of the suite. They sto 
there and: watched Drew. Their hes 
were very close together. 
“The case is closed!” 
detective to Delaney. 


a screw driver out of his tool nie a Zoi 
to see how his device is constructed.” 
The detective cut the silk-covered w 
with his knife. He picked up the receiy 
He ran his fingers inside the listening 
and showed a smear of burnt powder 
Delaney. y 
“That’s how I got marked,” he sa 
“T telephoned from the library after 
bridge was shot. Now see here! | 
diaphragm has been punched with a} ‘sir 
hole—about twenty-two caliber. T : 
‘all there ever was tosee. The rest is insi 
Pliers, please.”’ | 
“Ah!’’ Drew removed the binding po 
from the end of the receiver. He unscrew) 
the nuts. He took off the front rubl: 
retainer, allowing the perforated diaphra) 
to drop to the table. He helditup. 
““See,’’ he said—‘‘a hole the size 01 
bullet. The rest of the mechanism is } 


like a gun barrel. 
exploded cartridge. What’s this?” 

Drew straightened, with a sharp c, 
like a hound that had reached its quar. 

“Tt’s simple!”” he exclaimed. “A 12 
spiral of about number forty wire—perhis 
thinner. The current set up by the ve 
in the transmitter heated this wire. Iti 
series with the winding round the magr). 
A low voice would heat it cherry-red.\ 
loud voice—long continued—would ht 
it white-hot. That would be sufficiento 
cause the cap in a cartridge to explc, 
flare the powder, and drive the bullet 10, 
your ear or my ear, Delaney. 

“Not into mine!”’ aeclaved the oped 
“T’ll never telephone so long as I live!’ — 

Drew gathered together the differit 
parts of the receiver. He dropped thn 
into his coat pocket. 

“Are there any questions?” he askec 

“There are one or two,” Delaney sil. 
“How did Cuthbert get into this housin 
the first place?”’ 

“‘He opened the circuit at the junetn 
box, cut in with his testing set, and thril- 
ened Stockbridge before he disconnecd 
the wires. I reported the matter to Gril- 
ercy Hill. The wire chief sent round \¢ 
first man handy—which was Cuthbt, 
acting on Morphy’s instructions.” 

“Then he changed the receivers in ie 
library while you and the millionaire we 
watching him?” 

“He did. It was done very slickly. le 
took off the old receiver and put on 1° 
loaded one. They look alike. You eld 
hear through the pistol even after it as 
discharged.” 

“Then he came up here this afternn 
and tried the same thing on Loris—i¢ 
last of the Stockbridges?”’ 

“ec Wes” 

“That’s all. No! Say, chief, why id 
that Morphy go to all the trouble of te 
phoning into one slot booth and haves 
brother connect him with another? Coulit 
he have phoned directly from the fit 
office of the prison and murdered his 
mies?” 

Drew glanced at the gruesome moid 
under the splendid rug at his feet. | 

“That would have been too ealy 
traced,” he said. ‘‘And now, Delaney, te 
added, turning and surveying Loris and & 
sweetheart, who stood haloed in the 
light of the inner suite, “now, Dela 
best of friends, you must remember tat 
the only thing in this world sweeter a 
love’s young dream is a tired man ’s8 
I think I have earned mine.’ 
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The Sun-Ray lens combines 
the advantages of both the 
diffusive and refractive 
types, giving a long ‘‘dis- 
tance beam” plus a wide 


side diffusion. 


All the prisms on the Sun- 
Ray lens are on the inside 
of the glass, making it a 
simple matter to keep the 
lens free from dust, mud 
and dirt. 


per 
SE fH 


Sor all sizes 


25¢ additional in extreme West and South 


Law Abiding, Effective — and Reasonably Priced 


Don’t judge lens efficiency by price. all the complicated legal requirements of every state in 
| Ifa lens obeys the law, shows the road, the Heahes the Union,—a lens that hills glare, that is easily cleaned, 
the trees, the bridges and the curves, if it kills glare and eae aor AATEC fouctyeh sive fo -your-car ou pel 
makes night driving safe, both for you and the man priced well within the reach of every motorist. 

you meet, if it is easy to keep clean and adds to the 


appearance of your car, /f 1s efficient, whatever its price. 


7 The Sun-Ray lens more than fulfills all of these re- 
quirements. 


Sun-Ray lenses save you money—considerable money. 
You pay only a nominal price—a price that allows us a 
fair profit and allows our dealers a fair profit—noth- 
ing more—and you get everything you need in lens 
efficiency. 


| Yet it costs only $1.75 a set in all sizes. And it is the 
| first and only successful lens we know of selling at such 
a reasonable price. 


Think what that means! Here is a lens that gives 


Only our tremendous manufacturing facilities, our 
financial ability, our quantity sales and our highly 
organized distribution system make possible this new 
value. 


Every motorist should have Sun-Ray lenses. Get 
them from your dealer—or if he has not yet received 
below the 42 inch level,—a lens that throws side light to his supply send direct to us, giving the make and model 


the remarkable width of /68 degrees,—a lens that meets of your car and the diameter of your present lenses. 
: Canadian Price $2:75 per pair. : 


| you everything you want—a lens that throws a distance 
| beam far ahead on the road,—a lens that keeps its light 


DEALERS 
bi Sun-Ray lenses offer the greatest dealer opportunity of a decade. They will fit any head- 
| light—at one price, just $1.75 a pair. And our liberal sales plan allows you to do business 


: on a profitable basis. Certain territory is still open. If you want to get in on the ground floor 
BY of a highly successful and rapidly growing business, wire us today for complete informatian. 


i THE PRISMOLITE COMPANY 
| 4th and Gay Streets, Columbus, Ohio 
NORMAN COWAN, 435 Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


Pacific Coast Distributor 


SANFORD BROTHERS, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


| JOHN V. WILSON CO., Boston, Mass. 
; Southern Distributors 


New England Distributors 


Acorrect size 
for every car 
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Annabel Lee of the Prest-O-Lite Clan 
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12,000 miles in 18 months 


help —from two sources. 

—Help from the little Prest-O-Lite 
Battery which started the big engine and 
fed the bright headlights. 

—And help from a proud father who 
taught her what she should know about 
the rules of the road and the folly of ex- 
ceeding the speed limit. 

Thanks to the surplus power of the 
Prest-O-Lite, Annabel never experienced 
a minute when that little helpmate failed 
to spin the husky old engine at a touch 
of her toe. 

And thanks to the skill acquired from 
her clever tutor, she backed the car into 
only one ditch—killed only one chicken, 
and barked only one telegraph 
pole, in all that time. 


()' course Annabel had help— good 


) 


i 


The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 


To keep her faithful little Prest-O- 
Lite Helper in one hundred per cent con- 
dition, Annabel relied solely on the Prest- 
O-Lite service man down on Main Street. 


For Annabel herself, dreadful as it 
may seem, did not even know what kind 
of grids were inside of that battery. 

And not once has she found it neces- 
sary to take even a peek at the hiero- 
elyphics in the battery booklets which 
came with the car. 


You who read this, and envy Anna- | 


bel, certainly can’t do better than to follow 
her lead—join the Prest-O-Lite Clan 
while the joining is good. 

Write us today for name and address 
of the nearest Prest-O-Lite service man, 
who will be glad to welcome and install 
you as a member of the clan in 
good standing. [ 
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) they let him go at his real job again— 


‘tific agriculture. He had special per-_ 


from both War Offices and went over 
ders, the Somme, Champagne and 
diun—the worst shot-over spots on the 
tern Front—to make observations on 
| quality of the soil and its possible 
= litation. ; eye 
{nd you know, Miss Wilmington,’ he 
red her eagerly, ‘“‘they’re absolutely 
entirely wrong when they say that 
;done for. Why, just think a moment! 
id 
he hardpan. Out in Kansas, at the 
,; wonderful agricultural college in the 
«d, we exploded small charges of dy- 
gite at twenty-foot intervals and in- 
‘ised the yield of a test field of barley 
f per cent! 
t’s the subsoil of Northern France? 
{ tum after stratum of decomposing 
k. There isn’t any soil in the world 
h needs blowing up more. No farmer 
‘d afford to give it the blowing up 


” 


nad. 
That’s quite true,” said Willie thought- 


And that’s only theory,”” he went on 
arly; “but we don’t need theory, as I 
yt out in my report. Why, bless your 
« t, they have only to go to the hottest 
% of the Somme and look at the wild 
ers there! Petunias and snapdragons 

nasturtiums, out of alittle old-fashioned 
len that had been turned upside down 
| zen times by the shells bursting, all 
«wing and ablowing, bigger than I 
saw such stuff! It was wonderful! 
\| at the bottom of a Jack Johnson hole 
‘iw a great sheaf of Indian corn big 
igh to stop a tank.” 

How wonderful!” cried Willie, beam- 
nwith sympathy. 

_/e drew a long breath. 

By Jove, it’s dark!’’ he apologized. 
hid here I am jawing along. . . . But 
(understand it all so, Miss Wilmington, 
it impossible to stop. And now that I can 
t@ about it again—they said I’d surely 
hb ble to—it’s done me such a lot of good. 
I’ afraid supper’s over, though.” 

hey wandered slowly back to the board- 
in aouse, where the obliging landlady made 
thn fresh scrambled eggs with chipped 

b ‘and found hot biscuits and quantities 
ofaspberries. Wilhelmina had developed 
a eat fondness for cream and had a large 
piher of it always ready for her cereal 
al her fruit. 

I declare, Miss Wilmington,” said the 
ladlady, “I used to think it dreadful 
w teful—you pouring otit that cream like 
sla milk, you might say. Still, I said, 
‘{e pays for it; it’s her affair.’ But as I 
lex at you now it seems to me you knew 

b:. You certainly look a whole lot bet- 
ten when you came to me, if I do say it of 
nm own table. Haven’t you been laying 
0 weight?” 

‘Really, I don’t know,” said Willie 
rer coldly. ‘Then you think it’s merely 
a uestion of very heavy tractors, Mr. 
V merstone?”’ 

Absolutely. Ofcourse there’s the barbed- 
W2problem. . . .” 

‘hey talked all the evening. 

don’t know whether Darwin or Huxley 
€r noticed it, but you and I have, I am 
$2, observed that shortsighted persons 
Hioke to be absent-minded. Wilhelmina 
h| always been unconscious of her family’s 
Wilth and position because, I suppose, 
@ryone she met in New York was so 

scious of it. At college she had been a 

ctical recluse; and once away from 

(ot’s Landing, she had melted quietly 
lid a stream of nonentities and become 
q) of them. 

“he only friend she made was Mr. 
Eincis Wilmerstone, and to his simple and 
$ ntific mind one girl was apparently very 
qc like another. Or such had been the 

e, he assured her, till he met her. The 
y girl he had ever known, to notice her, 
3 his second sister, Philippa, an ardent 
‘anist of his own training. After the 
t they were going to Canada, Philippa 
Lhe, to take up a large tract for experi- 
ntal farming; he’d probably get a gov- 
Ment inspectorship. 
dis three other sisters hated that sort of 
ng—one went in for votes for women; 
» had some sort of a tea-house interest 
+h a friend, with bees and sunbonnets; 
® was married and could only talk about 
t husband, which was all very well if you 


a he o 
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amited a California ranch to crack ' 
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were fond of her husband. Wilhelmina 
could quite picture them—self-respecting 
English girls who worked hard. 

“American girls aren’t allowed to,’ she 
ventured once. 

“No?” he returned, surprised. “But I 
thought you were so wonderful that way, 
over here! You, for instance—aren’t you 
qualifying for a science mistress, now?” 

“Oh, no!” she said hastily. “I—I 
couldn’t.” 

She seemed so embarrassed that he 
blushed in his turn and led the talk to 
nitrates. Americans had the most curious 
delicacies; he had noticed this before. 

At their late supper one night—for they 
had fallen into the habit of working. late 
and supping together after the others, 
favored by a shrewd landlady, who ob- 
served that Willie made no objection to the 
extra charge for such service—the good 
woman regaled them with a bit of gossip, 
herself bringing in the savory tureen of 
clam chowder, the cabbage salad, the mo- 
lasses cake and cottage cheese, to all of 
which Wilhelmina helped herself twice. 

“Tt cert’nly does me good—the way you 
relish your food, Miss Wilmington,” she 
said, smiling. ‘‘I remember how you sort 
of picked at it, first off; and now look at 
you! Don’t you think she’s improved won- 
derful, Mr. Wilmerstone? Really, now!” 

Mr. Wilmerstone looked gravely at the 
girl; he had rather a quaint old-school way 
of doing this that couldn’t have offended 
a duchess. 

“Miss Wilmington has made a distinct 
gain in weight undoubtedly,” he answered. 
“And she appears to me less pale; though 
I may be wrong.” 

Willie noticed that he used a very dif- 
ferent tone and even a different phraseology 
in speaking to the landlady from those he 
used with her. 

Now came the gossip: 

“T’m losing two of my young ladies 
to-morrow for a few days,’’ she told them. 
“JT was wondering if you’d be one, too, 
Miss Wilmington?” 

A rich, cranky old lady down at Groot’s 
Landing had sent out notices all over the 
country, advertising for young women to 
help get in her hay. All the farmers’ boys 
were at work in the munitions round her 
land, and her farmers were afraid they’d 
lose the crop. She owned nearly ten thou- 
sand acres, and let it out. She drove 
about in a pony cart. She burned candles 
all over her house. She wore clothes woven 
in her own mills from the wool of her own 
sheep. 

Wilhelmina listened gravely. Aunt Ka- 
trina’s habits and customs were as well 
known in the family as outside of it. 

The old lady was offering good pay, and 
about twenty of the girls from the college 
were said to be going to work in the hay- 
fields for a lark; the farmers’ daughters 
were very slow to take up the offer. 

“T think perhaps I’d better go too,” 
said Wilhelmina slowly. 

“T’ll go with you,” said Mr. Wilmerstone. 
“I’m no good at raking, but I can drive 
a cart. Mustn’t lose crops this year. I 
suppose one lives at a farmhouse?”’ 

They found themselves—the two girls, 
Wilhelmina and the Englishman—well 
lodged and fed in a big, comfortable white 
farmstead about two miles from Aunt 
Katrina’s stone house. Clad in a blue 
denim smock and high-laced fishing boots, 
Willie worked on the Martindale Upper 
Farm from six in the morning until five in 
the afternoon, with an hour off at noon and 
a morning and afternoon rest. The first 
day her back ached; the second day her 
arms ached; the third day her feet ached; 
but after that she never gave any of these 
servants of her will another thought. Her 
glasses got slippery with the honest sweat 
of her toil, and she took them off and found 
that she did as well without them. 

Her soft long hair fell down constantly; so 
she bound it in two Gretchen braids about 
her head, and the sun shone down on it and 
brought out strange coppery lights in it. 
The full smooth oval of her face, no longer 
pale, burned slightly, and under the red the 
brown lay like old gold; she was like a 
smooth seckel pear. Deep-breasted, long- 
legged, full-hipped, she moved, with her 
swinging long gait, like a Juno of the old 
countries, of no kin to the spare and boyish 
Dianas of her native city. 

Never talkative, she spoke, it seemed, 
less than ever. : Sleeping, eating, striding 
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Now—Tire Improvements 
on Par With Newest Cars! 


' YOU buy the latest improved 
motor-cars—different designs— 
better engines! 


Were tires perfect? 
improvements be made? 


Federal’s answer is their exclusive 
Double-Cable-Base feature. 


If tires are only armoured against 
attacks of the road, they are. only 
partially equipped to resist wear. 


Federal’s Double-Cable-Base 
construction prevents undue inside 
wear against the rim—at the same 
time making it possible to get more 
service outside against the road. 

Four unstretchable twisted steel 
cables anchor the Federal. tire so 
correctly and securely to the rim 
that the longest, hardest. use can- 
not make it shift. ' 


Could no 


Rugged 


Tread 


White 


The Federal Rubber Company of Illin 


This keeps the toe of the bead 
from tube-pinching; prevents rim- 
cutting and blow-outs just above 
rim; and absolutely insures the tire 
cannot blow off the rim. 


Also, the low, flexible bead filler 
heel yields with every motion, re- 
lieving the inside walls from excess 
strain and preventing fabric sepa- 
ration. 


Any Federal dealer will explain 
these tire improvements in our white 
Rugged Tread and black “ Trafik” 
Tread, both strong, effective, non- 
skid tires. 


Also our perfected Cord tire with 
black non-skid tread and Double- 
Cable-Base. 


Get Federal tires: and save 
money. 


ois — Factories, Cudahy, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of Federal Automobile’ Tires, Tubes 
and Sundries, Motorcycle, Bicycle and Carriage 
Tires, Rubber Heels, Fibre Soles, Horse Shoe 

' Pads, Rubber Mat- 

ting and Me- 

chanical 

Rubber 

Goods 
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New Economic Policy 


absolutely dependent upon him 
for support. 

The ‘“‘ New Economic”’ is also 
being adopted to insure the: 
lives of business partners and 
corporation officials to: cover 
their value to their concerns. 
The contract’s attractive fea- 
tures will be fully explained on 
request. 


Dividends 


This contract is just what its 
name implies. It is ‘‘xew’’ for 
it has been recently worked out 
to meet special needs. 


It is ‘““economic’’ because it is 
low priced and provides at mini- 
mum cost a maximum amount 
of insurance at the time when 
protection is most needed, 
namely during the earlier years 
of life when a man is meeting 
the hazards of business and his 
family.is growing up and is 


In arranging insurance protection the best way 
is to have the whole matter submitted to you 
by mail with helpful suggestions, and you can 
then consider the subject at your convenience— 
when and where you like. 

That’s the now familiar ‘‘ Postal Way” the dzrect 


way that enables the Company to supply sound 
insurance protection at low net cost. 


Guaranteed, is 


a Provision of 
this Policy as 
of Others, and 
the Usual Con- 
tingent  Divi- 
dends are Paid 


‘ Besides. 


Find out what you can save at your age 
Simply write and say “‘Mail me leaflet about your New 
Economic Policy” mentioned in The Saturday Evening 
Post for May 25th. 

When you write be sure to give, 

1. Your full name; 2. Your occupation; 3. The exact date of your birth. 
No agent will be sent to visit you. Tur Postat Lire 
employs no agents; the resultant commission savings * 
go to you because you deal direct. . 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Postal ues me 


511 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 43rd St., New York 


features 


of the 
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UNION MADE 


Patented 
button-down 
skirt showing 
neat jacket effect. 


Skirt up show- 
ing suspenders 
which are at- 
tached to back 
of jacket. 


Ask Your 
Dealer for the 
Patented 
“Sensible” 
Work Suit. 
Don't accept 
imitations or 
substitutes. 


EN! You'll appreciate the A 
comfort, safety, convenience 
and service of this modern Work 
Suit. Great for Summer. Keeps out 
dust and dirt. No superfluous cloth 
or tiring suspenders to chafe and 
generate heat. Costs no more than 
old fashioned work garments and 
satisfaction is guaranteed. 
Write for descriptive booklet **M" 
Johnston & Larimer Mfg. Co. 
Dept. S. E. P., Wichita, Kansas 


Note: Wealso make 
the “Sensible” for 
boys and women, 
Patented in U. S., 
Canada, England, 
France and other 
countries. 


drop seat arrangement, 


Insure Against Car Theft 


The car thief is always on the job. He takes a good look before 
he grabs the wheel. If he spots a POWERSTEEL AUTOWLOCK, 
he shies. That Yellow Strand Wire Rope and unpickable spring 
lock beat him. That’s why you save 10% on theft insurance in 
some companies. At dealers, $2.25 east of the Rockies. 
BASLINE AUTOWLINE saves in another way —in time, when 
you need a tow. It’s also Yellow Strand Wire Rope, fitted with 
patented snaffle hooks. At dealers, $4.95 east of the Rockies. 


Truck owners value the POWERSTEEL TRUCKLINE for its 
superstrength and unfailing service. Write for literature. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO., ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 
Manufacturers of celebrated Yellow Strand Wire Rope 
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| much sciatica,’ said Willie; 
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through the summer air, she bloomed like 
the harvest she gathered every day. At 
noon she lay under the trees and listened, 
gently quiet, to Captain Wilmerstone’s 
vivid pictures of the great war: she knew 
all his fellow officers by now and was wise 
in trench slang. 

One afternoon at sunset he drove her 
home on the bumpy, dusty hay wagon. She 
had washed her hair that morning early, 
and to keep the dust from it had bound a 
blue cotton handkerchief over it; the last 
shred of modern Americanism fell from her. 

On the porch stood a newspaper artist 
making sketches of the girls, who laughed 
round him. 

“Gad!”’ he cried softly to his friend as 
the pair on the wagon drove up. “Will you 
look at that? A pure Dutch type—a per- 
fect peasant beauty! Isn’t she a wonder? 
You never know what you'll find on these 
farms!” 

The next day at their noon hour Francis 
looked at her differently. 

“You know, that man was right!” he 
said abruptly. “‘You area wonder! You’re 
like a beautiful tulip I used to grow when I 
was a young un; all yellow and brown and 
red she was—the Wilhelmina Van der 
Groot.” 

“Why, that’s my name!” said Willie, 
surprised. 

“Really? How amusing!” he answered 
vaguely, half listening. ‘‘But you usedn’t 
always to look like her, I’m sure; because 
pretty girls always frighten me.” 

“T’m not pretty,” said Willie simply. 

“Pretty? I should say not!’’ he cried 
scornfully. “‘You’re perfectly beautiful!” 

And then, leaning over her as she rested 
against the roots of the apple tree, where 
the Pound Sweets smelled like wine, pale 
yellow among the green leaves, he kissed 
her full on the lips. And if she had not 
been beautiful before, there is no doubt 
that she became so then. 

For all the rest of her life Wilhelmina 
will think of that kiss whenever the scent 
of apples comes to her; and she will hear 
the drone of bees, and see, through a blur of 
happy tears, great orange-colored Black- 
eyed Susans on fire against the burning 
blue of a midsummer noon sky. 

After a while they began to talk soberly 
of the future. 

“Your—your people won’t mind your 
going to Canada?” he asked. “I’ve noth- 
ing but what I can earn, you know. But 
I’m sure of a good post there—the colonel 
told me that; and Alan, my brother, you 
know, is awfully interested in my work. 
And we don’t need such an awfully big 
lot—do we, dear?’’ 

“Oh, no,”’ said Willie comfortably. 

I assure you she was perfectly uncon- 
scious of how funny she was. 

“What I should like enormously,” he 
went on, “‘is to get hold of some big potash 
man—I want to show him on what an 
enormous scale I’d like to develop the 
thing. I don’t mean some petty little 
dealer, y'know; I mean a great capitalist. 
For instance, a man like Willard Wil- 
mington. I wish I could get a 
chance at him. A namesake of yours, you 
see.’ And he laughed and patted her arm, 
which thrilled under the blue smock. 

“That will be easy enough,” Willie re- 
turned practically. “I’ll wire father to 
come up here, and you can talk to him 


_ about potash—and me—together.” 


“You don’t understand, dear,’ he ex- 


| plained, “I mean the Willard Wilmington. 
' He cornered the potash market. I’ve been 
finding out a bit; and it seems that this 


rich old lady we’re haying for is his aunt or 
something. I’ve sent for a letter from Alan 


| and I’m going to call on her. I’ll get out 
| my oldsoldier clothes. Thinkshe’llseeme?” 


“I’m sure she will—if she hasn’t too 
“she’s my 
aunt, too, you know.” 

She felt his shoulder draw and stiffen 
under her cheek—I don’t remember whether 
I mentioned that her cheek was on his 
shoulder—and his voice, when he answered, 
was quite different. 

“No; I didn’t know. I’m sorry!” he 
said, and sat up so straight that Willie had 
to sit up too. 

“T—this is very—I don’t quite under- 
stand your idea in playing this joke,’ he 
began awkwardly. ‘“‘I—I wish you had 


‘pressed lips, staring at the Black 


’ with Philippa, perhaps,”’ she said coldly 
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told me before. You must have thoy 
me a frightful ass.” 
“But what does it matter?” Willie beg 
him, bewildered. 
“Tf you knew how I. detest. fori 
hunters ——” he said slowly from ti 


Susans. 

“Tt’s not precisely my idea—stal] 
American heiresses. . . . You may 
know it, but some of us—even us Englis: 
aren’t so awfully keen on what people 
about —— Well, perhaps I’m differ 
But I don’t like it.”’ 

Then Willie had a clever thought. 

“But—but it’s not the same with yi 
she murmured, looking courageously 
him; ‘‘it isn’t as if you had any title, 
see. It’s titled foreigners who marry } 
esses—isn’t it?” 

He scowled uncomfortably at her. | 

“That’s just it,’’ he said briefly; “Al 
Lord Wrythedale now.” 

“Oh!”’ said Willie. ‘ 

“Of course he and old Perce are as 
as churches—thank God! But there it 
he added gloomily. 

Willie drew away, in her turn. 

“Then—then you'd better go to Can 


a a 


They were both as serious as possib 
really! 

He drew a long breath—a breatt 
yellow Pound Sweets and cut hay 
heady pollen. 

“Hang Philippa!’”’ he cried. ‘‘I’d m: 
you if your name was’ Rockefeller!’ 

And he gave Wilhelmina such a kiss { 
her lids fell; and she no longer saw 
Black-eyed Susans. : 


If you read the Sunday papers—ar 
am sure you do, or what would you d 
Sunday ?—you already know all about 
wedding. Anne van Alstyne, who 
married very well, was matron of ho 
and Pussy Wilmington, who hadn’t mar 
at all, was one of the bridesmaids. Nob 
looked at either of them, however, bec: 
everybody was staring at Willie—a ga 
ripe brunette in a priceless lace veil cath 
into a marvelous Dutch cap close ak 
her head, fastened in with Aunt Katri 
famous and hitherto jealously guarded b. 
pearls. 

It was all considered to be, someho' 
tremendously cleverstroke of Mrs. Wilm 
ton’s, whosmiled gently when congratul 
upon her daughter’s turning out a Dil 
Juno, and bore with great equanimityh 
news imparted to her by Pussy’s sisti 
nursing in a hospital somewhere in Fre 
with a school friend of Dick’s widow —i 
Alan, Lord Wrythedale, couldn’t live tl 
years more, and knew it. i 
Percival died suddenly a week Li 

i) 
e 
t 


the wedding, which was as small and q 
as a family wedding of such an eno 
connection could be. Doubtless to you 1 
me it would have seemed quite large 
noisy. | 
Captain Wilmerstone’s uniform was wi 
and not very much like the shiny } 
olive-drab of our Reserve officers, it is t) 
but the medal on his breast was rather i 
in color, too, as his young wife pointed \ 
The only new thing about him was a at 
apple-wood stick, with which he walkecij 
the aisle of the Groot’s Landing chapi- 
a wedding gift from the bride, cut fromit 
old Pound Sweet tree on Aunt Katril'’ 
Martindale Upper Farm. 
Philippa, bridesmaid, brought ove’ 
picture of Francis as a baby, set in ganl 
and seed pearls; there was a paruredl 
emeralds, the dowager wrote, but ocit 
travel was too unsafe at present, in i 


| 
( 
| 
| 
| 
‘ 


opinion, to send them. Pippy was v1 
come to risk her life, but the emeralds 
been too long in the family. 

“Won’t it be funny,” said some | 
natured relative at the wedding breakfit 
“to think of Lady Wrythedale spencig 
her time poking into a microscope?” 

Aunt Katrina chuckled and wagged *1 
Mechlin-topped bald old head. 


“and a fine healthy one too! I know mt 
about ’em than you do, perhaps.” 4d 


| 
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To get the best and the most out of each room and every article in it, is one of the aims of the modern house. This needs no better proof than the 


existence of the enclosed porch with its varied functions. 


It is the happy combination of out-of-door charm with indoor comfort. 


In this particular 


porch, a granite linoleum floor has been used with the inexpensive wood structure and porch furniture to suggest the coolness, cleanliness, and simplicity 
which the warm weather demands. With rugs of soft reds, browns, or yellows, and chintzes in the same tones, the room at once assumes the warmth 


and hospitality so necessary in the cooler months —FRANK ALVAH PARSONS 


ee enclosed porch is designed and furnished for 
year-round use and enjoyment. A floor was chosen 
which would be appropriate for all seasons by the simple 
expedient of changing the rugs to suggest coolness or 
warmth according to necessity. 


It isan Armstrong’s Linoleum floor in a delicate blue-and- 
white granite effect. It is part of an intelligently and 
artistically conceived scheme of interior decoration. It har- 
monizes with the blue furniture, the buff walls and ceilings, 
the draperies and soft rugs. Yet it is more than attractive 
and artistic; it isa floor that will serve long and well. It is 
easy to keep clean and sanitary; economical and durable. 
Armstrong’s Linoleum is appropriate for every room in 
the house. Parquetry Inlaid designs for living-room, 
dining-room, hall, library, or den can be waxed and polished 


just like hardwood, and are much more economical. The 
new Jaspé (moiré) effects come in blue, brown, green, 
light gray, and tan shades; the plain linoleums (without 
pattern) in blue, brown, rose, dark gray, light gray, green, 
and tan. They can be used with charming effect practically 
anywhere in your home. The colors run through to the 
back. Then there are tile effects for the bathroom, and 
matting and carpet patterns for bedroom and nursery. 


Wherever you use Armstrong’s Linoleum, you feel that 
it really belongs there. You quickly learn that it saves 
money and labor. Linoleum floors have been in vogue in 
Europe for years. Why isn’t the idea logical for America? 
On request, we’ll send the names of merchants near you 
who sell Armstrong’s Linoleum. They will show you the 
latest Armstrong designs for every room in the house. 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY, Linoleum Dept., Lancaster, Pa. 


Linoleum is made of powdered cork, wood flour, and 
oxidized linseed oil, pressed on burlap. Genuine lino- 
leum always has a burlap back, is flexible and not easy 
to tear. Be sure that you get it. Better still, ask for 
Armstrong’s Linoleum by name-—there #s a difference. 


Ask your merchant to lay the linoleum for you. His 
practiced hand will insure smooth, perfect floors. 


Arms 


Plain 


tron 


Circle A Trad 


Granite 


Send for our new book, “‘The Art of Home Furnishing and Decora- 
tion,” by Frank Alvah Parsons, a leading American authority on in- 
terior decoration. It treats of the artistic necessities of every home 
and tells how linoleum may be used effectively in typical rooms. 
Sent with portfolio of de luxe plates of home interiors for 20 cents 
in stamps. 

Also write the Armstrong Bureau of Interior Decoration for sugges- 
tions as to patterns and color schemes to meet your particular needs, 
or for any other help in solving your floor problems. No charge 


whatever for this service. Don’t hesitate to use it at any time. 
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Eastman Kodak Uses Star Blades 


MONG American industrial leaders none stands 
higher than the, Eastman Kodak Co., which has 
made photography a universal pastime and built up a 
new industry of enormous size. We are proud to include 
the Kodak name among the leading users of Star Blades. 
To have the endorsement of use in the Kodak factory is 
the highest honor because it means a product has 
proven of maximum quality by the Eastman tests. 


motive, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Cramp Ship Yards, © 
Curtiss Aéroplane, National Lamp, Standard Oil, Fore’ 
River Ship Building and many other plants whose 
names are household words the country over. 


To these plants with millions of dollars in production 
at stake, manufacturing cost is such a tremendously 
vital matter that they spare no effort and expense to 


It means that Star Blades have proven their efficiency 
in the Kodak factory. the same as in the plants of 
Bethlehem Steel, Pennsylvania Railroad, Baldwin Loco- 


find the facts. They know Star Blades reduce their — 
cutting cost because their tests have proven it beyond 
any doubt. 


¢) STAR _HALK SAW BLADES & 


made of Tungsten Steel 


Machine ancieiaed Flecbloand AlltHord | 


If yours is a smaller plant your cost of production is relatively more important even though the. 


gross amounts are smaller, because you lack the large savings that quantity buying and quantity | 
production give. 


Send today for our 
“Hack Saw Effi- 
ciency ” handbook. 
It contains more 
vital information 
about hack saws 
and their use than 
was ever put intoa 
book before. Free 
on request to every 
hack saw user. 


| 
| 


Cash in on the experience of the industrial leaders and use Star Blades, or better still, make your own tests and 
find out for yourself. 


Our new free book on “‘Hack Saw Efficiency” and the test blanks we furnish make it easy. 


Whatever your size, you can’t afford to have a higher cutting cost than your competitors. 


us. As a result, the Star Blade not only cuts faster at first, but keeps on cutting long after other blades have been 
hopelessly dulled and thrown away. 


The Star line has a saw for every kind of machine or hand sawing. 


| 
Includes flexible as well as all hard blades. . 


Our thirty years’ experience in hack sawing efficiency is at your service for the asking. If you have a hack saw | 
problem that puzzles you, put it up to our Engineering Department at Millers Falls, Mass. 
Manufactured By 


CLEMSORN .@ S. Une. 


MIiODLETOWR, NEW YORK 


Sole Distributors 


MILLERS FALLS CoO. 


MILLERS FALLS, MASS. 


What did you use to sing,” she said, 
2 at night?”’ 

» strained at his memory. The truth 
in his life would serve him as no 
should have the truth 
cost what mortification 


‘ch weiss nicht was soll es bedeuten,” said 


That’sit!’’she cried. “And now—who 
it that you once struck, on Eighth 
Od 
Feurter, of course!” said Le Barron. 
tried to kiss you!”’ 
Ah!” said she, coming closer, her hands 
‘er breast, her face white and terror- 
tiken—not glad _ but terror-stricken. 
( ly Le Barron and Heurter would know 
Hat that!” 4 

Tell me one thing more and I will be- 
I you,” she added, her eyes holding 
i “Just one more thing. What. hap- 
1d on the night when he—when you— 
d me to marry ”” Her voice faded 


WV 

| ie question caught him unaware. What 
y¢ he done on that night? The truth! 
' truth! He must remember! Ah, he 
; it now! y 

[got very drunk,” he said bluntly. “I 
4t remember anything else, except that 
herowd of us went into Joe’s and several 
es. It was a bad spree; but men do 
e things.” 9 

er cry of triumph broke from her as he 


fir hed. Relief flooded her, transforming 


h 
So!” she said. “Impostor! I knew it 
tra the moment you made your claim! 
Karl Le Barron, my wonderful poet- 
joand, spent that night in the cathedral, 
ale. He told me so; and Marcarson has 
aired me that it was true. Of course 
Mecarson denied you—you thief!’’ 
But wait, Amy —listen!”’ cried Le Bar- 
x frantically struggling in the net of his 
o making, trapped by that two-year- 
olbit of melodrama. “‘I did tell you that 
ciedral story, but it was a lie!” 
Lie?” she said. ‘You had better not 
+¢- to me of lies! Will you go now?” 
Go?” said he. “Amy, what are you 
sing? Be reasonable!”’ 
he was calmer now, and her face was 
hidening just as Marcarson’s had done. 
You admit that Marcarson, Le Bar- 
‘ri’s closest friend, did not accept your 
cm,” she said. ‘“‘And now I may tell 
| there have been others who, on the 
syngth of a chance resemblance, tried to 
il Le Barron’s name. But so far no 
0 erimpostor has had quite your audacity 
‘iltoming to me!” 
_ Iean prove myself by a hundred more 
ii mate reminders,” he said desperately. 
/That is an implied insult!”’ she said. 
“Till you go quietly or must I ring for a 
s vant?” 
‘All right, I’ll go,” he cried, a sudden 
fy seizing him; “but I’ll be back to- 
‘rrrow with somebody who has not gone 
cteinsane! And you will have to believe 
Yin the end!” 
And with that he flung out of the room, 
lying her standing there, white as her 
Ta garment, motionless. 


eI 


The cool night air was a hand of mercy 
chis hot forehead. Mad! Both she and 
_lirearson—mad, unfair, absurd! And 
\h their hands against him what was he 
to, how pry his way back into life again? 

‘ely there must be someone who would 
1; begin this raving as soon as he men- 
{ned his own name! He thought of his 

‘ious friends—Webb, Heurter, Arnold. 

eprofessor was best. Resolutely heset his 

‘enorthward. It wasstill early in the eve- 
ig when he reached the well-remembered 

Je house, and a light was burning in the 
if window. A trim maid admitted him 

d knocked upon the inner door. 

‘TI think it is the gentleman you were 
- (eeting, sir,” said she. 

 |*Show him in,” said Arnold’s voice. And 
_ , Barron stepped inside. 

_ |There in his deep chair, in a study un- 
a since last he saw it, sat Professor 
nold, a heavy book upon his knees. At 

Barron s entrance he looked up silently, 
tring long but without expression. At 
igth he spoke, his voice slow and even. 


y 
as 


‘ploded from Karl’s lips. ‘‘You know me! 
‘Thank God, thank God!” 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


. “So, Le Barron!” said Professor Arnold. 
Dramatic as ever, eh?” 
You know me!” The-words fairly ex- 


Then beforehe realized what he was doing 
he had fallen upon his knees by the big 
chair and buried his face in his arms, sob- 
bing so violently that he shook with the 
wrench of it—great heart-easing tears of 
relief burning his eyes. Through the storm 


‘he presently heard the professor’s voice 


questioning him. The blessed fact of his 


-acceptance tore at his overwrought nerves 


even more dreadfully than Amy’s denial 
had done. Not for an instant did Arnold 
question his identity, and so after a little 
while he could tell his story coherently, 
almost quietly. The elder man listened 
without comment, though when Le Barron 
came to the more heroic and dramatic in- 
stances a shade flickered over the auditor’s 
face as if at recollection of some previous 
dramatic exaggeration. At the end of the 
recital Le Barron could not help reproach- 
ing his listener with this. 

“Te Barron,” said Professor Arnold, 


“what difference does it make whether I 
accept your extraordinary story whole or 
not? The main thing that concerns you is 
the fact that I do recognize you, that I 
admit you to be the famous poet.” 

“But it’s all true, what I have told you!”’ 
cried Le Barron. ‘Every word! I have 
understated it if anything!” 

“Its truth is irrelevant to your present 
situation,” the other repeated. “What are 
you going to do?” 

“Prove who I am, and claim my name 
and my success!”’ replied Karl Le Barron, 
wondering at the question, but with a doubt 
of himself and of the whole world crowding 
back upon him. 

“And if you do so, what then?” asked 
the professor. ‘Will not your claiming 
your fame lose it for you? Your principal 
claim to distinction is that you are dead— 
killed in battle.” 

Karl took in. his breath sharply. This 
was a new aspect, and a far from pleasant 


one. 

“ Andhowabout Amy?” heasked huskily. 
‘“‘How about the love of my life?’”’ 

“Who has about her a certain aura 
reflected from your glory,” commented 
Arnold. ‘Well, of course Amy is married 
again. Didn’t she tell you?” 

For several moments Karl Le Barron did 
not quite understand this. It was inered- 
ible, it was not true! Nevertheless 

“Whom did she marry?” he asked at 
length. 

“Some uptown business chap—Green, I 
think his name is. He has money. He was 
originally attracted to her as the spotless 
heroine of your tragedy, I believe.” 

So that was why she had been so fright- 
ened! It was humorous, intensely humor- 
ous! All at once Karl felt that he must 
laugh; and in another instant the quiet 
room was ringing with his hysterical mirth. 
A heavy hand on his shoulder brought 
back some measure of self-control. 

“Well,” said he, ‘what do you advise, 
professor? Tell me the truth now. God 
knows I need it!” 

He watched the older man piteously, and 
perceived that it would indeed be the truth 
Ses would be spoken when Arnold re- 
plied. 

The professor’s eyes had points of fire in 
them, though his voice was calm. 

“Don’t come to life!”’ he said. “You are 
dead and famous; and not, so far as your 
work is concerned, unjustly so. Some of 
your poems are fine—fine! That last, ‘I 
shall be dead in all my splendid youth,’ a 
splendid thing! Are you going to defame 
your verses, the only good thing you have 
ever offered to the world? Are you going 
to disclose them as the production of a 
coward, a deserter, a self-confessed char- 
latan? 

“Don’t doit, my boy—don’t doit! Your 
work is better than you yourself have ever 
been. Let it stand unshamed. Go back 
into oblivion!” 

The study was very quiet indeed. Karl 
Le Barron’s brain seemed utterly numb. 
All this was true, what his old friend, his 
mother’s friend, had said! For the first 
time in his life shame was upon him, gen- 
uine shame, reaching at last behind the bar- 
riers of his almost impenetrable egotism. 

“What shall I do?’”’ he asked. 

The professor nodded his head slowly. 
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Factory showing 
30 x 60 ft. room 
in which 
W. L. Douglas 


began manufacturing 


July 6, 1876 
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, Copyright, W.L.Douglas Shoe Co *_ 


SAVES YOU MONEY 


Buy direct and save $10 to $20 on 
a bicycle. RANGER BICYCLES now 
come in 44 styles, colors and sizes. 
Greatly improved ;_ prices reduced. 
=m Other reliable models $16.75 up. WE 
“ DELIVER FREE to you on appropal 
4 and 30 days’ trial and riding test. 
Our big FREE catalog shows 
everything new in bicycles and 
sundries. Write for it. 
TIRES, lamps, wheels, parts and 
supplies at half usual prices. 
Do not buy a bicycle, tires, or 
sundries until you get our wonder- 
ful newoffers, low prices and liberal 


Plekcic terms. A postal brings everything. 
Lighted CYCLE COMPANY 
Motorbike Dept. D-55,Chicago 


MEA 


eee re 


Size, 13’ x914” x4” 
Weight, 2 Ibs. 6 ounces 


“Tue Boy Wuo Peccep SHoes” STARTED 
in MANUFACTURING. 
Pairs a Day anp Five Emp.Loyees Con- 
stituTeED His WHote Workinc Force. 


“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE’”’ 


$3 935054 $4 85 96 57 £58 
W. L. Douglas name and the 
retail price is stamped on the 


before they leave the factory. 


the wearer protected against 
high prices for inferior shoes. 
You can save money by wear- 
ing W. L. Douglas shoes. The 
best known shoesinthe world 


Lane quality of W.L. Douglas 
product is guaranteed by 
more than 40 years’ experi- 


The smart styles are the 
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Tue Output was 48 


of every pair of shoes 


ue is guaranteed and 


Pe 


making fine shoes. 


in the fashion cen- | BOYS’ SHOES 
tres of America. They are Best in the World 
a well-equipped fac- $3 $2.50 $2 


tory at Brockton, Mass., by 
the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under the direc- 
tion and supervision of experienced men, all working 


honest determination to make the best shoes 
price that money can buy. 


: | ‘he retail prices are the same everywhere. They 


no more in San Francisco than they do in New 


York. They are always worth the price paid for them. 
CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L, Douglas 


and the retail price is stamped on the bottom 
he inside top facing. This is your only protec- 


tion against high prices for inferior shoes. BEWARE 
OF FRAUD. 


over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 W. L. Douglas 


If not convenient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask 


your local dealer forthem. Take no other make. Write for 


showing how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


President 
W.L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO. 
155 Spark St., Brockton, Mass, 


CuT ME OUT! 


and mail me, with your name and address, 
to The Curtis Publishing Company, 361 Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. I will 
bring you full details about how you can make 
$5 or $10 a week extra in your spare time! 


Address 


City State 
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Handy Metal Case 


The IN-GOOD 


Looks like leather, but is really made of strong, 
rolled steel. It is absolutely sanitary, can be 
scoured or washed inside or out and will give 
a lifetime of service. 

This case is ideal as a tool kit, for carrying 
wet bathing suits, for picnic lunches, for fishing 
trips, for mother’s use when. out with baby 
and for a hundred other purposes, 


If your dealer doesn’t carry, send $1.50 (regular price) 
and we’ll mail you one by parcel post immediately. 


St. Louis Tin & Sheet Metal Working Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Dealers and Jobbers: Wiite'ro? Progosition. 


Write For Proposition. 
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FEATHER-WEIGHT * - FLAT-KNIT 


THE SATURDAY 


TLONG 


TRADE MARK 


Union Suits 


WANTED NEW IDEAS 


F you perspire freely, you’ll ap- 
preciate the absorbent qualities of 
Lastlong knitted fabric. 
It’s flat-knit and feather-weight, made 
up in athletic and other loose-fitting 
union suits for men who cannot wear 
woven cloth underwear next to the 
skin. 
Lastlong is the cool, dry, comfort- 
able, correct-fitting union suit pre- 
ferred by several hundred thousand 
men. 


If your dealer does not carry Lastlong Union Suits 
we will see that you are supplied. 


LASTLONG UNDERWEAR CO. 
349 Broadway - - 


Write for 
List of In- 


ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 


prizes offered for inventions. 


Our four books sent 


Free. Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


More sanitary- than wall paper. 
scrubbed with soap and hot water. Just one 
night-and the room can be used again. Ifyou | 
don’t know who sells it-in your town, write us. 
THE BILLINGS-CHAPIN CO. ‘ 
Boston Cleveland New York | 


PRIES HARD OVERNIGHT 


fr. 


buys the 


BlackBeautynn 


p 
Our plan gives you this new 2, y | i \ 
model Black Beauty Bicycle & Uf) 
at once, Easy payments; no ff W] 
need to “‘saveup.” Weship £4 f 


Factory ~ 
On Approval *5i2% § 
Freight Prepaid. Keep it if Be 
you like it— pay small de- 


posit, then $1.00 a week; 
or return at our expense. 
No risk at all. Guar. 5 yrs. Q 


$9.00 Vitalic Non-Skid Tires 


WRITE TODAY {" Ps" and big Black Beauty Catalog (in | § 
colors), FREE. Pick out your model. 
Sundries. Save money. Get our factory-price Sundries Catalog. 
Bicycle parts, accessories and sup plies—everything for cyclists. 


DECK PAINT] 
TPAG 


Can be ie 


oe porches, floors and walls 


18 Big Features— 
“finger” grips; 12-arm 
ig a. sprocket; coaster brake; 

Best Tires—the famous See dovetail color design, etc. 
| 


| 
| 
| 


They Absorb 
Perspiration 


Write for Booklet and sample of fabric. 


New York 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure, 
*| and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott’s. 
150-page catalogue free. Please address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 69 Springfield, Mass, 


cu 
Faust Coffee 


Now Manufactured 


In Instant Form 


Make the most delicious coffee or tea—in a second. 


| NO WASTE—no grounds or leaves—no pots to clean. 


Faust Instant Coffee & Tea 


contain no acids and are easily digested. Recommended by 
physicians. Send dealer’s name and 30c. (foreign 40c.) for 


| Coffee or Tea. Dealers supplied direct or by any jobber. 


JOBBERS—WRITE US. Address, 
; C. F. BLANKE 
Tea & Coffee Co. 


St. Louis, U.S.A. : 


HAVERFORD CYCLE CO. (Est. 22 Yrs.) Dept. R23, PHILADELPHIA 


The 
Only Shade 
Made With a 


Ventilator 


Easily Hung in 
Five Minutes 
With New 
Self-Hanging 
Device 


& : { i 
New Self-Hanging Vud 


(—— 


or Ventilating Porch Shades 
give you protection from the sun and also seclusion, 
and the Ventilator woven in the top of each shade 
automatically clears the porch of impure hot air. 


: Let us tell you of many other good things built into VUDOR Porch 
Pe Shades exclusively, send you illustrations in color, and name of dealer. 
Hough Shade Corporation, 228 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 
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EVENING POST 


“That’s it!”’ said he. ‘Do the simple 
thing. This country is at war. Enlist. 
Enlist as John Smith.” . 

Le Barron drew a long breath and got up. 

“T will,” he said. 


It was past midnight when Le Barron 
left the professor, and at first his heart was 
strangely calm. Enlistment! That was the 
solution. Then a doubt began to creep in, 
his old horror of the trenches, and his fear. 
Suppose the war ended before he could 
atone? Suppose he enlisted and then found 
that after all he could not face what he had 
undertaken? Suppose he waited and then 
was drafted? After all, did not all these 
things leave his problem unsolved? The 
situation needed further thinking out. He 
decided to walk downtown. 

The longer he walked the less convinced 
he felt of the professor’s logic in making 
such a suggestion. From the ranks of the 
service he might at any moment be resur- 
rected against his will. And unless he were 
killed he would be inevitably discovered 
sooner or later. Besides, would he really 
lose caste by disclosing himself to the pub- 
lic? For inasmuch as old Arnold had recog- 
nized him he was certain now that it would 
be possible to discover other unprejudiced 
persons whowouldaidhim. Thenhethought 
of Amy, and despair grew upon him so that 
he walked like a lunatic until, being com- 
pletely heedless of the passers-by, he ran 
into a man. This was at Seventh Avenue 
and one of the lower streets through which 
its unfinished extension was being made. 
There were exclamations, apologies; and 
for the second time that night Karl Le 
Barron was recognized. The man was 
Schoonmacher. 

“Well, Kamerad,” said Schoonmacher, 
“so you are also going to the meeting!” 

It was as if they had parted yesterday. 

“You—you!’’ Karl stammered, the 
prison camp on the Scottish border flashing 
back into his mind, and with it the fore- 
boding of something sinister. 

“I saw you on the boat coming over,” 
Schoonmacher continued. ‘Come, walk 
along quietly or we may be noticed.” 

“T saw you also,” replied Karl tingling, 
every nerve alive to hear instead of to 
speak. That photograph of the “Iron 
Maiden,” as they called her! Could it be 
possible that what Schoonmacher had un- 
consciously told him those many months 
ago was no mad egotistic German dream, 
but truth? 

“And you had your notice, eh?’’ Schoon- 
macher went on. “‘I did not expect to be on 
this work when last we met. But duties 
are shifted round now because of the tem- 
porary delay in Europe. Remember how 
you asked about it yourself?” 

For the first instant Le Barron feared he 
was not going to remember; and then all 
at once things became clear. The Du Pont 
powder works! ‘Part of the work to be 
done from the inside when America comes 
in.’ No, not the Du Pont powder works if 
Schoonmacher had been shifted. . . . He 
had it now! 

“Bethlehem!” he formed with his lips. 

“Yes,” snorted the German. ‘We little 
thought to be together on it then!” 

“No!” said Karl, keeping step with the 
man, his manner casual but his mouth 
growing dry with excitement. Once again 
the familiar drug of dramatic sensational- 
ism was flooding him. He would somehow 
see this impending thing, whatever it was, 
through to the finish. They had reached a 
little frame house—mere flotsam on the 
backwash of the real-estate-improvement 
wave which was changing the district. The 
old building, which was only two stories 
high, occupied a corner and leaned against 
the substantial masonry of the adjoining 
loft structure. At the door Schoonmacher 
stopped, and making sure that the un- 
finished avenue was deserted gave a low 
whistle. Instantly Le Barron took a chance 
and repeated it—so closely on the sound of 
the first as to seem spontaneous. For sev- 
eral minutes there was no response and 
they waited uneasily. j 
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“T wish they would open,” said Sch 
macher in a low voice. “I don’t expecy, 
will know the other five. And I wis; 
were over. One chance in seven ig 
much, but I never do like drawing {, 
Generally I lose; but this time I bet Yi 
win!”’ He laughed uncomfortably, ~ 

At this instant the door was openeip 
visibly, and Le Barron followed him a 
pitch-dark hall. At the head of a rie 
little stairway stood a man with a - 


torch, lighting their way. Schoonmale 
went first, and by observing sharply 
Barron saw the grip he gave the waiy 
member. When his own turn came hi 
peated it. The host, for such he appe e 
to be, was a burly man, who filled the g 
way of the little workshop into whie 
led them without a word. It was a 
ceilinged room, lit by a storage-bat 
light, and in it were seated five menj 
seemingly strangers to each other ani} 
patently nervous. They appeared relive, 
by the advent of the two latest comers, ); 
without further preliminaries Sehj,. 
macher, who was evidently the perso} 
authority, took the chair. Then he sik 
in German. = 
“Tt is late,” said he. “We know y 
we are here for. Is all ready?” a) 
“Yes,” said the big man who had shy 
them in, pointing to a small object wv 
lay on the table. ‘‘If you will draw the 
I will explain how it works.” i, 
“Good!” said Schoonmacher. “Am 
who wishes may prepare the straws. - 
man who wins will maybe lose his life 
all know that. There are two new 
men on the night shift at the ma 
trance. They will see that the one wh 
is admitted. That is all, I think.” — 
Suddenly Karl found his voice. Tt 
not for nothing that he had lived thr 
hundred dramatic situations withou 
ing his cue. He felt no apprehension 
situation; in a curious way it was the¢ 
part that he had ever played. , 
“Wait, Kameraden!” he said. “4 
word. Do not draw. Allow me to do 
thing. I strongly crave the honor. Ne 
have I done the service for the Father] 
that I could wish. Allow me this task! 
There was a pause of astonishm 
Then Schoonmacher spoke. ¥ 
“T have known this Karl two yea,” 
he said. ‘‘Heis an honest boy. He von- 
teers for the risk, and that is noble. 
selves, we have not dared so much. . .| 
Schoonmacher said more, but Le Ban 
did not hear him. A blind fury was giy- 
ing in him, deluging his soul like a havof 
fire. These scoundrels, these filthy ds! 
So it was true what was said of them! n- 
credible outrages were planned by tim 
even here in America, his own couny! 
Almost he feared that they would see m 
tremble with anger as the thing on ie 
table was uncovered. But instead ty 
shook hands with him, and with a kinof 
awe watched him receive the infernal a- 
chine from the careful hands of its inven), 
the big burly man, who handled it <a 
mother might her infant. | 
“Very, very modern!” the big man jid 
with pride. “Its efficiency is colossal, 1- 
surpassed! It will destroy everything wiiin 
a hundred feet. But you need have nofr. 
“The time clock is perfect. It care 
regulated by hand, but it cannot go off wil 
it is set—absolutely! When you placet, 
arrange the clock for the number of mines 
you need to get away—that is all! Sr 
plicity! Perfection!”’ | 
“T understand; you advance this lile 
thing!”’ said Karl amid the deathly sileie. 
He took the machine into his havs. 
Stealthily he moved it round as they ble 
him—curiously enough— Godspeed! 
“Gott strafe Amerika!” said a voice, id 
at the same instant something in 1¢ 
mechanism clicked. Just before the * 
plosion occurred Karl Le Barron’s dramii¢ 
instinct flared up in full glory. 
“Gott strafe den Kaiser!” said Karle 
Barron, and fired the bomb. | 


} 


(THE END) 
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Help Your Wife Keep Down Expenses 


Economizing to meet war-time conditions is a man’s size job. Are 
you doing anything to help your wife solve this problem? 

Have you thought that electricity can prove just as essential in the 
management of a home as it is in business? 

Do the practical thing! Have your electric company or electrical 
supply dealer demonstrate the labor-saving Western Electric washing 
machine, vacuum cleaner, portable sewing machine and electric iron. 
You can easily satisfy yourself that they do enable housework to be done 
more quickly, more easily and more economically. 

The portable electric sewing machine will help your wife make her own 
and the children’s clothes—a real war-time economy. Then, too, clothes last 
longer if they are washed the electrical way—and best of all, your wife will 
be free from the drudgery of wash-day, with its vexing servant problem. 

Housekeeping is becoming more and more a business. Why not help 
your wife run her home in an up-to-date business fashion? 


Asa starter, write for our new Booklet No. 61- Q, ‘To Lighten the Labor of Your 
Home,” or drop in at your electrical dealer’s and see these things for yourself. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
New York Philadelphia Atlanta Chicago St. Louis Denver San Francisco 
Buffalo Baltimore Birmingham Cincinnati Kansas City Salt Lake City Oakland 
Newark Richmond Charlotte Indianapolis Oklahoma City Omaha Los Angeles 
oston Pittsburgh Savannah Milwaukee Dallas Minneapolis Seattle 
New Haven Cleveland New Orleans Detroit Houston St. Pau Portland 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


Rugs last longer 
when cleaned by 
electricity 


The electric iron 
saves steps 


Cooking by 
electricity 
saves fuel, 
Jabor and 
food 


The entire machine 
is no larger than a 
traveling bag 


The washing 
machine 
quickly pays 
for itself 
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Stewart Lens 


Per Pair 


Selecting accessories for your Ford should give you 
more real pleasure than any buying you do—even more 
than the purchase of clothes and personal effects. It 
will if you do it the same way, for buying accessories 
is of equal importance. 


When buying a suit of clothes, you don’t merely 
tell the clerk to wrap up a suit for you. Of course not! 

é You select it with care. 
' You aim to get a suit 
with just the right cut— 
the correct lines—in a 
harmonious color and 
pattern. You are dis- 
criminating. You want 
to be satisfied—to appear 
well dressed—to be com- 
plimented on your taste. 
But, you say, that is only 
sensible buying. And, 
you take much pleasure 
in buying that way. 


$2 


Stewart Autoguard 
for Ford Cars 


$7.50 


(Western Price $8.25) 
(With Nickel Rail $8.50) 
(Western Price $9.25) 


¥ 


a Stewart V-Ray 


It Is a Pleasure to Equip Your Ford With Stewart Accessories 


You should buy accessories for your Ford in the 
same way. Use the same taste and judgment. Be 
particular. Buy for looks as well as service. 


You take pride in the efficiency and performance of 
your Ford. You swear by its reliability. You take 
pleasure in buying accessories for it—accessories that 
will increase its comforts, its service, and add to its 
appearance. 


Stop and think! How do you buy accessories for 
your Ford? Do you merely ask the clerk for A speed- 
ometer, A searchlight, A warning signal? Or do you 
go in and say, like most careful buyers, “I want a 
Stewart Speedometer, and a Stewart Searchlight, 
and a Stewart Warning Signal’”’?? The latter method 
stamps you as a careful buyer who is realizing the 
fullest pleasure in buying accessories for his Ford. 


You don’t want your friends to ask ‘‘What kind of 
a speedometer is that you have ?’”? You want them to 
say, ‘““Ah! I see you have a Stewart Speedometer.” 
You like to hear nice remarks about your Ford’s 


Stewart -Warner Speedometer Corporation, Chicago, U.S. A. 


Stewart 


Warning Signal 


Spark Plug 


Stewart eeedonntes and Instrument Board for Ford Cars $1 24 
(Western Price, $13.00) 


Sedan and Coupelet Model 
(Western Price, $16.00) 


$15 


Loan, 
.50 


Motor Driven Type $6 


Hand Operated $3 
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equipment — the speedometer, searchlight, autoguards, 
signal, lens, etc. You will if they bear the name 
Stewart. 


There is something about Stewart Accessories that distin- 
guishes them from the ordinary kind. Besides having 100% 
quality, a Stewart Accessory has that indefinable something 
called ‘‘Class’’ and ‘‘Style.’’ Yourecognize it instantly. It is all 
in the design and finish. 
That is why Stewart 
Accessoriesaddsomuch 
to the appearance of 
any automobile. You 
can always be proud of 
your Ford when it is 
Stewart-equipped. You 
need never apologize for 
its accessories. The 
mere fact that you 
bought Stewart Acces- 
sories for your Ford in- 
dicates your good taste 
and judgment. There 
is pleasure and satisfac- 
tion in knowing that 
your Ford is equipped 
withthe best accessories 
that money can buy. 


Stewart V-Ray $ 5 
Searchlight 


Stewart Autoguard 
Tire-carrier for 
Ford Cars 
(Western Price $12.50) 
(With Nickel Rail $12.50) 
(Western Price $13.50) 
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$11.50. 
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dually the pandemonium subsided. 
rderly of the day appeared, stagger- 
“stween two pails of steaming coffee. 
coldiers dipped in their metal bowls 
rank noisily, their eyes fixed on the 
‘ter, whose lips moved with the sec- 


\ eavy step sounded in the corridor. 
a flash the emptied bowls vanished 
dhe lockers. The Hinjdhriger snatched 
;missing bayonet from under the bed 
das buckling his belt just as the new- 
1 loomed up in the open doorway. 
“ramm stehen!” 
was quite still. The whirlwind had 
ed each man, each thing in place. 
« stood in a straight row with blank 
and fixed, staring eyes, the middle 
of each hand pressed anxiously to 
: ater seams of their trousers. The dif- 
«es that divided them had somehow 
e rubbed out. The Gefreiter and the 
eahnwarter’s son had faded into each 
hs shadows. 
“verything in order?” 
“y Befehl, Herr Feldwebel!” 

> burly figyre moved heavily down 
e otionless line. The Herr Feldwebel was 
juced, bull-necked. The fair, carefully 
nd mustache lay flat, like tiny spread 
n against the-full cheeks. His eyes were 
4 and sharp. They flashed over each 
a ike a hungry knife, eager to cut. 
/d suddenly Helmut’s heart seemed to 
a; still in his breast. The top button of 
s mic—it had come unfastened—or he 
iC rgotten it. He felt it like a loathsome 
nwhich spread and spread over his 
hi: body. And it was too late. If a 
a: had been about to strike him he could 
st ave moved to save himself. 
Fir again. The old fear—of an exam 
(a forgotten button. 

e Feldwebel stopped short. He seemed 
) sell up. 
“ou call this being in order!” 
‘ye Gefreiter, standing stiff as a ramrod 
1 elbow, threw Helmut a glance of bit- 
ay hate. 
“erzeihung, Herr Feldwebel 
“ pretty sight for the Herr Leutnants. 
svenly lot. This sort of thing can’t go 
n. [wo hours’ extra drill for the whole 
laon. I’m not here to do your dirty 
‘0 for you, Gefreiter. Verstanden?” 

‘4 Befehl, Herr Feldwebel!”’ 

‘ight about!” 
“e stiff line was violently galvanized 
it! ife. Twenty-five men pirouetted on 
he heels, clumsily, unsteadily, like ma- 
jo ttes dangling from an as yet unac- 
us med hand. 


” 


"e little lieutenant, Miller, turned up 
heed collar of his greatcoat, thrust his 
ais deep into his pockets and stamped 
is2et. He made a funny grimace, as 
th he were reassuring himself as to the 


of all his features. 


n€it to bowl them over. The rest of the 
ol any had long ago been dismissed, and 
n/2empty square the handful of men had 
1 { Lorn, deserted look. 

\esecond officer shrugged his shoulders. 
He as tall and sparely built, and the move- 
i accentuated his resemblance to some 
eae temporarily inactive bird of 
Ve have a certain reputation with re- 
va; to newcomers,” he remarked. “‘Hav- 
ing o recently joined, you are perhaps not 
awe that we reckon to be through with 
ou| aw material three months sooner than 
an other regiment—cold feet notwith- 
staling. Each regiment its own foible, 
nu wahr, lieber Kamerad?”’ 

_ le question was faintly stressed, as 

ES gh it covered a second meaning not 

f tether agreeable. The little lieutenant 
ed hotly, so that his face was even 

recer than it had been before. 

Really. Let us proceed by all 


erleutnant yon Steuban motioned to 
Feldwebel, who stood at a respectful 
S 
i 


“* 
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(Continued from Page 19) 
-he himself had the look of something 


distance, and an order was roared across the 
Kaserne Hof. The first man in the line 
jerked forward alone. He moved like a 
mechanical toy that is not quite in order. 
In harsh rhythm his legs shot out almost at 
the horizontal, the feet comically pointed, 
and came down rigid, with a jarring thud 
that shook his whole body. It was the 
Mannheimer. 

His thin face had a sullen, resentful look. 
But he was trying desperately. His uni- 
form, a size too big for him, flapped about 
his meager body, and his bayonet, dangling 
from an overample belt, danced like a pos- 
sessed thing at his side. 

_ The Feldwebel kept pace with him, ges- 
ticulating vociferously, as though he had 
been the trainer of a troupe of performing 
animals. 

Two paces from where the officers stood 
the man came to a halt—abruptly, nearly 
throwing himself off his feet. The mechan- 
ism apparently had run down. 

Oberleutnant von Steuban fixed his eye- 
glass with a fur-gloved hand. 

“Herr Gott! Bow-legged too. What do 
they mean by shifting these deformities 
onto us? Haven’t we any line regiments 
forsuchstuff? Thenext, in heaven’sname!”’ 

In due course the next arrived at his com- 
rade’s side. The rest followed. Though it 
was a bitter November morning and they 
wore no overcoats they dripped with sweat. 
Their knees shook under them. 

Helmut came last of all. It was like the 
old days when he had tried to walk past 
the Oberlehrer’s desk without stumbling. 
His legs did not belong to him. They did 
what they liked. But he was taller than his 
companions, better built, and, though he 
did not know it, there was a grace in his 
slim young body. 

When he stopped at last the beads of 
perspiration rolled down his cheeks to the 
corners of the smooth, quivering upper lip. 
He held himself tense for the abuse that 
was to come to him. 

To his amazement the little lieutenant 
nodded. 

“Bs geht schén. Strammer Kerl! The 
makings of a good soldier there, eh?” 

Helmut heard. And he could not help 
himself. He glanced toward the speaker, 
flushed with happiness, almost smiling. 

“Siramm stehen!” the Feldwebel roared 
indignantly. 

“Tn our regiment we do not indulge in 
good and bad soldiers,” Von Steuban ob- 
served. “We havesoldiers. That isenough. 
Our idea is conformity—uniformity.”” The 
glint of malice died out of his wooden face. 
He yawned. 

“And the fellow has such a damned un- 
military expression,’ he added. 


x 


HEY judged that he was now fit to go 

out into the world. At least he could 
meet an officer without bringing discredit 
on the discipline of the whole army. For 
hours together they had set him to practice 
the encounter and he was as near perfection 
as the Herr Feldwebel Kahn considered 
possible for a raw recruit. It was an exact 
business: At three paces’ distance you 
stiffened to a ramrod, threw out your chest, 
jerked up your hand to your cap, your el- 
bow well out, your head half turned. With 
your eyes fixed immovably but expression- 
lessly on your object you proceeded another 
six paces, by which time you were caleu- 
lated to be well past and out of sight. You 
then relaxed smartly and the crisis was 
over. The only real difficulty lay in count- 
ing your paces. 

Helmut stood by the Kaserne gates. He 
had longed hungrily for this moment. It 
had seemed to him that if only he could 
get away from these perpetually watching 
eyes, from the proximity of other human 
bodies, he would be happy. Every day he 
had thrown wistful glances at the broad 
white road outside. He had thought about 
it at night, and gradually it had become a 
symbol of old fancies that as the years 
passed had grown wan and dim as ghosts. 
There had been something splendid and ad- 
venturous about it—as though perhaps it 
led to a new country. But now he stood 
there and realized that it was just an ordi- 
nary road after all. To the right it led to 
Mannheim; to the left it ran through the 
insignificant garrison town. He knew the 
town already by hearsay. There were a 
few dubious shops, a couple of public 
houses, multitudes of children playing in 
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The “Why” of the Hood Extra “Ply” 


The famous Hood outdoor sign will 


introduce you to the sign of a 


Hood 


Dealer in a near-by town or city. Look him 


Quality 
is 
Economy 


up for an educational test. 


Take in your hand the 4” section construction 


of a Hood Arrow Tread Tire. Count the plies 
of finest fabric. Remember that fabric, the strength 
and substance of it, is the backbone of the tire. 


Compare the Hood 4” section construction with any 
4" or even 41/7” section of a “standard” tire. You 
will discover 41/)"’ strength in a Hood 4” tire. 


The price is slightly higher, but the cost per mile 


much less. 


If you do not find a Hood Dealer near you, look 
him up on the page in the 1918 Blue Book opposite 
the contents page. That will direct you to where you 


may be shown the “why”’ of that extra plye"s 


our 


judgment will do the rest. Try a Hood Tire. 


Hood Tire Co., Inc., Watertown, Mass. 


will enjoy its 
delightful appeal 


my an addition of ele- 
gant refinement to 
the bath, or as a refresh- 
ing, welcomeagentinthe 
sick room, you will find 
the delicate pungency 
of this exquisite toilet 
water agreeable and 
completely satisfying. 

For over a century this 
wonderful Eau de Cologne 
has been universally used 
by persons of discrimina- 
tion who insist upon dis- 
tinction in their toilet ac- 
cessories. 

MadeinAmerica, bythe 
makers of No. 4711 White 
Rose Glycerine Soap 
and No. 4711 Bath Salts. 
No. 4711 Eau de Cologne 
is the original product— 
the same today in its su- 
perior qualities as when 
refined people first ac- 
claimed it. 


Made inU.S.A. 
MULHENS & KROPFF 


Dept. No. 24 
25 West 45th St., N. Y. 
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girls, also 


coming vacation months, ina particularly interesting 
way. Write for particulars, without delay, to the 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box 363, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


You can earn some money this vacation 


A splendid opportunity is open to school and college 


’ SILK CAP 


Regal "s00 


Light weight, easy fitting and distinguished looking. The 
logical summer headwear for style and comfort. Rich and 
exclusive novelty patterns in wonderful color combina- 
tions. Look for the Regal Name. 

Your dealer can supply you if you insist. If he will not do 
so, remit direct to us, stating size worn and preference as 
to loud, medium or quiet color. We will see that you are 
supplied. THE, REGAL HAT CO. 

Largest Mfg. Distributors Cloth & Silk Headwear in America 


Regal Bldg., 643 to 651 So, Wells St., Chicago 


————————————— ee 
ANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 


simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 


bring you wealth. Write for ‘* Needed Inventions’ and 
“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, Dc, 
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teachers, to earn extra money during the 


Manager of The Girls? Club 
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Foi Ks 
takes care of his 
OWN Car— 


Instantly removes grime, grease, 
etc., from your hands after working 
around the garage, garden, boat, 
etc. All who work about machinery 
need Skat—the soft paste soap that 
works into eyery pore and wrinkle, 
‘rolls out’? every ground-in par- 
ticle of dirt, and rinses your hands 
perfectly clean, white, smooth and 
soft. Most economical, 


THE SKAT COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 


The Wonderful Mill 


During the period of ihe War, we will not sell 


an American Midget Marvel Mill unless its 
pur pose is to supply the local needs of a commu- 


nity, or our Government, with flour and feed. 


O your bit. Help the Government 

by saving the freight on wheat and flour. 

Relieve the Railroads of this unneces- 
Sary congestion by establishing in your com- 
munity one of these wonderful American Midget 
Marvel Roller Flour Mills. 


And Make Money, Too 


$150 to $1,000 per month can be made with this 
permanent, substantial and dignified business. 

This wonderful self-contained roller mill is 
revolutionizing milling. Makes splendid flour 
at a better yield than the Government requires. 
One man without previous milling experience 
can run it successfully. Small cost, small 
power, easy operation enable it to make a 
“Better Barrel of Flour Cheaper.’’ You can 
sack your flour under our nationally adver- 
tised brand ‘‘FLavo.” 


Our Service Department in- 
spects your products each 
month free and keeps you up 
to quality. Sizes of mills from 
15 to 100 barrels per day. You 
can start with the small size 
if you have $2,000 to invest. 
Sold on 30 days’ free trial. 


Write for our catalog and 
experiences of successful own- 
ers all over the United States. 
ANGLO-AMERICAN MILL CO. 

513-519 Trust Building 
Owensboro, Ky. (215) 
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the gutters. There were other things too— 
barely hinted at, though, with winks and 
sidelong glances. He had not understood 
and no one had enlightened him, because, 
after all, he did not belong—he was an 
outsider. 

There was nowhere for him to go—noth- 
ing for him to do. It was odd how isolated 
he felt. He had hated those jostling, ubiqui- 
tous bodies, but in their midst he had 
been warm and assured. There had been 
no choice, no doubt, no thought or question- 
ing or remembrance. He had been a mere 
animal among other animals that suffered 
fatigue and hunger, that enjoyed food and 
rest. 

Now for a few hours he could choose, 
think and remember. And it was as. though 
asecret prop had been cunningly withdrawn 
so that he should know its strength. His 
golden freedom had turned to lead in his 
hands. He would have been glad if the 
Feldwebel had come out and shouted to him 
to go here or there. 

Two LHinjihrige swaggered out of the 
barracks. One of them was the boy from 
Helmut’s platoon. He wore a fine new 
uniform that fitted his well-grown body 
creaselessly. There was an air of insolent 
well-being about them both. 

Helmut watched them wistfully as they 
stopped for a moment to draw’ on their 
white gloves. The desire for companion- 
ship—for a word with equals who spoke 
his language, who would not look upon him 
with distrust and hatred—almost choked 
him. A wild impulse seized him. He would 
go up to them and say: ‘‘Excuse me, Herr 
Kamerad, my name is Felde. My father is 
Amtschreiber at Karlstadt. I was in the 
Gymnasium. If I might be allowed * 

The little rehearsal died in his heart. He 
would have to explain. He thought of how 
they would look at him—of the contempt 
they would hide behind a glacial courtesy. 
He went red with shame. Much better 
that they should think he was just one of 
these Gemeine Kerls who stole bayonets 
and exacted ransom. Anyway in five weeks 
they would go into their own quarters. The 
period of disgusting intimacy with the herd 
would be over. 

The two young men walked on. It was 
evident that they had a purpose. Possibly 
they were invited out. The Hinjdhrige were 
in great demand among such gentry as the 
little town boasted. They did not so much 
as glance at Helmut as they passed. But 
the two sentries watched him. Their dull 
faces were expressionless, and yet he was 
sure that they were laughing at his inde- 
cision. He had turned away, shamed into 
some sort of initiative, when a voice hailed 
him, and he looked back willingly, almost 
thankfully. 

A soldier who had come out of the house 
opposite the barracks beckoned to him. 

“Hi, comrade, where are you off to so 
fast?7 

“T don’t know.” 

“Well, that isn’t a very interesting place 
to get to,” the soldier grinned at him good- 
naturedly. He was a squat, red-faced little 
fellow with sly twinkling eyes. “‘I suppose 
you don’t know your way about here yet?”’ 

“No, it’s my first day out.” 

“Hm. Well, it’s a dirty little nest. It’s 
better for the Herren Officieren; they can 
skip over sometimes to Mannheim to their 
wives—or such like. And they’ve their 
casino.” He nodded toward the red-brick 
building across the way. “Fine doings 
there, sometimes, I can tell you! I’m or- 
derly to Oberleutnant von Steuban, and I 
know. But you can’t blame ’em. A place 
like this is enough to bedevil a saint. No 
womenfolk; can’t get a decent place for 
them to live in. What women there are— 
well, villagers and such like—they’re more 
for our sort, eh?”’ 

In a sudden revulsion of feeling Helmut 
longed again to be alone. He was conscious 
of something significant in the man’s man- 
ner, as though what he said was only a 
preamble. And yet he was friendly too. 
And friendliness had become go rare. He 
turned and walked at his companion’s side. 

“I suppose you’re in your second year?” 
he asked, and hardly knew how hard he 
tried to roughen his accent into tune with 
the man’s broad dialect. 

“To be sure. Shouldn’t be an orderly 
otherwise. It’s a soft job. Mind you put 
in for it when your time comes. There’ll be 
a regular competition for a smart, good- 
looking chap like you. And you can get 
your man, too, with a bit of luck.” 

“T shouldn’t have chosen Von Steuban,” 
Helmut remarked. 

__ The man laughed. 
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“Oh, I don’t know. One can get round 
him. He’s a hard nut, of course. But then 
he’s bound to be. If he isn’t, there’s sure to 
be a harder nut on top to crack him. We’re 
a fine regiment; the smartest in the di- 
vision. We showed up best at the last maneu- 
vers. The inspecting general said so. We’ve 
got a reputation to keep up.” 

“Td choose Leutnant Miiller,” Helmut 
considered. 

His companion stopped short to stare at 
him. His twinkling eyes had grown round 
and stony looking. 

“Well—if you think that, keep your 
mouth shut, that’s all! We don’t want any 
Millers in this regiment. Till two years 
ago we didn’t have even an Einjiihriger less 
than a count. And now—Pfui Teufel!” 
He spat to emphasize his disgust. ‘‘ Miiller, 
forsooth!” 

Helmut was silent. His whole life taught 
him that the man’s judgment was irre- 
futable. And yet the little lieutenant had 
said “Fine fellow!”” and had even smiled 
at him. 

“He seemed—rather decent,” he de- 
fended doubtfully. 

The soldier shrugged. 

“Maybe. We don’t want him, that’s all. 
He can take himself over to the One Hun- 
dred and Fourteenth. They have Millers 
like the sand on the sea. Have to number 
“em, so I’m told. Well, we shan’t keep ours 
very long. : 

““We had another like him last year—God 
knows how he got in—but we got him out 
again, double quick, Praised him out. The 
colonel wrote such glowing reports of him 
that nothing would satisfy Berlin but to 
have him at headquarters.”” He burst out 
laughing. “‘And we’ll get our little Miiller 
out soon—freeze him out or kick him out— 
somehow. Pass auf!” 

Helmut did not answer. Though he saw 
as clearly as anybody how out of place the 
little officer was in such a regiment, yet the 
thought of his humiliation made him feel 
tired and dispirited. Suddenly his com- 
panion nudged him. 

“Got any money, comrade?’”’ 

He started. 

“Why, yes—a few marks.” 

The man nodded. His eyes narrowed 
craftily. He looked round at Helmut and 
there was something unexpectedly bestial 
in the expression on his round rosy face. 

“That’s good. After all, one has to have 
a good time somehow. If one knows the 
ropes it isn’t so bad—even in this damned 
nest. 

“T tell you what, comrade, you ought to 
make friends—join up with a lot of other fel- 
lows. And a girl; there are some jolly fine 
ones wanting to be knocked off the perch by 
a fellow like you.” 

They had come back to the gates of the 
barracks, where a little group of soldiers 
had gathered—eyvidently waiting. Helmut 
recognized them. There were men of his 
platoon among them—the peasant Thomas 
and the Oberbahnwarter’s son and the Mann- 
heimer. They were watching Helmut and 
his companion with a sort of subdued ex- 
citement. 

The latter nodded toward them. 

“All right. Wait a bit. Look here, com- 
rade, I’m taking these fellows to a place I 
know—just outside—it’s a sort of club— 
none of your silly Sing Verein. It’s a pri- 
vate concern. One can have a fine time 
there. I tell you about it because you look 
a decent sort. And look here: I’ll intro- 
duce you to a girl—a real high-stepper.” 

The boy stopped short. A red wave of 
shame and anger blinded him. He could 
have struck his companion. And yet he 
was afraid. Fear galloped in his blood. The 
man had plunged his hand down into the 
depths of him and outraged the innermost 
dweller—dragged it to light—the sleeper 
from whose threshold he had turned again 
and again in awe and terror—as though he 
knew that on the manner of its waking 
depended his whole life. 

And now—this man with his dirty, ruth- 
less hand! 

The Oberbahnwiirter’s son beckoned good- 
naturedly. 7 

“Come on, Felde!’’, 

Helmut liked the little fellow. He was 
kindly and bore no malice. Helmut remem- 
bered remorsefully how he had kicked him. 
And these men were his only companions. 
His lot was bound up inextricably with 
theirs. If he went with them now he would 
never be alone again. There would be no 
more distrust and hatred and persecution. 
He would be one of them. 

“Come on, comrade!” 

But he held back. 
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bourgeois spy!” ‘ 
The soldier considered Helmut for a 
ment. The good nature had gone out ¢ 
red face. It was stiff with spite. 
“Dummer Junge!’ he spat out. 
They left him there. He watched { 
as they went on their way toward 
town. Well-conducted, decent fel] 
they seemed. He heard them laughin 
When they were out of sight he - 
back slowly through the barrack gat 


Thereafter war, pitiless and unser 
lous, was declared against him. They t 
the Hinjdhriger, but he was a bird of 
sage who could buy respect and would 
day be able to enforce it. They could 


. They jostled him from 
at the washbow] so that his unre 
inspection brought him into inces 
grace. At night a teasing whisper 
about him. An obscene, weird wor 
drop through the darkness, togeth 
his name and a subdued, waspish 
laughter. <a 

Most of all the Mannheimer ha 
The man lived on hatred—burnt 
It was as though he knew that 
alone among his comrades recogni 
pitiful contrast between his violent 
ciations of authority and his grotesqu 
forts on the parade ground. Shame di 
him to a persistent challenge. > | 

“You wait!’’ he vociferated as they) 
polishing their’ accouterments after | 
evening drill. ‘You wait! I’m biding) 
time—that’s all. One doesn’t bang c! 
head against a brick wall; one mines it} 
blows it up—suddenly. Let them kee) 
at their monkey tricks with me. I'll dic 
their tune so long as I choose to. Son! 


oS 


. the worse for them. The time’s coming va 


we proletariats will set them dancing. Ii! 
wait untilthen.” Then helooked at Hel 
with hissunken furious eyes. ‘‘Do you) 
that, you bourgeois swine? I can wait!) 

Helmut made no answer. The mansiy 
up violently and lurched across the ren 

“Can’t you speak? Drop those damx 
superior airs! I won’t stomach them. Wi 
do you mean by not answering? Do it 
think I’m not waiting—eh?”’ , 

oe Wiest" | 

“You think I’m frightened—eh?” _ 

“Yes—I do.” 

The threatening hand dropped. xe 
Mannheimer went back to his work. © 
that night there was no whispering. i 
sudden blows rained on Helmut out of di« 
ness and almost unbroken silence. Butty 
were sparks that, flying wildly, toucheit 
last on the vein of gunpowder that 
strangely through his docility. ig 

They had expected a victim. They i 
loosed a madman. His strength was (> 
vulsive, fearful as an earthquake. ‘1 
black invisible circle broke before him. q 
bodies that clung to him, seeking’to cig 
him down, were wrenched off like a elu? 
of blood-gorged insects. His whirling } 
struck horribly into soft unguarded fas. 
The darkness became his ally, for he haco 
friends to spare; but his enemies, bel 
dered by the tumult, fought among th 
selves, cursing and groaning in a mis6 
hysteria of thwarted malice. 

And then suddenly panic seized tha. 
They fell away from him, scuffing @ 
frightened rats back to their holes. 

So he stood alone in the center of @ 
dormitory, his body stripped naked, blo Mi 
and bruised, his chest heaving ing q 
breaths of rage and triumph. ee i 

He waited. The silence was absolv 
No one challenged him. He had won ¢ 
he was alone—for ever and ever. - | 

Stiffly he felt his way back to his ber 
He buried his face in the rough pillow, # 
ing the last bitter tears of boyhood. | 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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for Floors, Furniture and all Woodwork 
Now made in Eight Colors 


. Te OR VARNISH 


Floor Varnish are incidental to its wonder- 


proof qualities of ‘‘61’’ Floor Var- 


A MOST striking instance of the water- 


itralite 


Long-ure WHITE ENAMEL 


Its enduring luster 
Fis. such that it. 1s 
widely used for ex- 
terior as well as in- 
terior work. It lasts 
longer than paint 
whether it is used . 
inside or outside. 


nish is reported by Mr. G. Edw. 
Chase, former Assistant Director of Works, 
Panama-California Exposition. Following 
the big flood in San Diego, Cal., in the 
spring of 1916, Mr. Chase, while doing 
relief work, came upon a house the floors 
of which had been completely under water, 
covered with mud and silt for three weeks. 
Mr. Chase happened to know that ‘‘61”’ 
had been used on these floors, but he hardly 
expected any varnish to withstand such a 
severe test. Much to his surprise, after 
the floors were cleaned and allowed to dry, 
they were found to be in perfect condition. 


But the waterproof qualities of ‘‘61”’ 


ful stamina and resistance to the wear it 
encounters every day. This is the varnish 
that stands abuse; the kind you can test 
with a hammer. ‘‘The wood ‘may dent, 
but the varnish won’t crack.” 

“61”? Floor Varnish stains and varnishes 
in one operation. It renews and preserves 
not only floors, but furniture and wood- 
work of all kinds. 

‘61’ is sold in six attractive, semi-trans- 
parent wood-stain colors: Light Oak, Dark 
Oak, Cherry, Mahogany, Walnut, Forest 
Green; also the Natural and Ground Color. 
Send for Color Card and Sample Panel 
finished with ‘‘61’’ and try the hammer 
test yourself on the sample panel. 


Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by painters, specified by architects and sold by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 
OUR GUARANTEE: If any Pratt @ Lambert Varnish Product fails to give satisfaction you may have your money back. 


PRATT & LAMBERT-Inc. VARNISH MAKERS 69 YEARS 


83 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


In Canada, 25 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 
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“Every Miller Cord 
Specialist Has Had 
10 Years’ Training”’ 


Tiredom’s ucat Feat—the Uniform Cord 


Chief of the Miller Tires—All Built By Champions 


the building of Cord-type Tires their championship 


GPs Miller Rubber Co. has successfully applied to 
system that gave the world Uniform fabric tires. 


And no motoring sensation is comparable to the buoy- 
ancy of riding on Miller Uniform Cords. 


Size for size they have much greater air capacity than 
ordinary tires. And their hand construction makes them 
wonderfully flexible. 


The big strong cords fairly 
float in new, live rubber. 


Geared-to-the-Road 


Miller Uniform Cord Tires 
are made with two treads— 
the conventional ribbed type 
and the Geared-to-the-Road. Only Miller Tires have this 
latter feature, for this is a patented design. It has the ad- 
vantage of caterpillar feet that engage the ground like cogs. 


Geared-to-the-Road gives positive traction, with prac- 
tically no skidding, hence great security on roads. 


It also prevents the wheels from spinning as you start 
the car, saving your tires from being scuffed and “burned.” 


me GEARED: T0-THE-ROAD 


99 Per Cent Excellent 


No other tires can be as uniform as Miller unless 
the men who build them are as uniform as Miller tire 
builders. For tires contain much hand-work—Cord tires 


most of all. 


This is why we developed the body of Cord Tire Cham- 
pions. 


Each man is a specialist of 10 years’ training or 
more. Their average efficiency 
is 96 per cent, notwithstanding 
that every man signs each tire 
he builds and is penalized if 
ever one comes back. 


That is why 99 Miller 
Tires in 100 outrun stand- 
ard guarantees. 

Not 1 per cent ever need adjustment. Under like 
conditions, Miller Tires—Cord-type or fabric—wear the 
same. 

This year, our output must be limited. Only about 
one man in 25 can make good here. 

To be sure you'll get Millers, speak to the authorized 
dealer now for your supply. 


Distributors, Dealers and others desiring a profitable tire agency with an assured future 


should write for attractive proposition. 


A few exceptional territories to be awarded soon, 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


Makers of Miller Red and Gray Inner Tubes, The Team-Mates of Uniform Tires. 


Miller Tire Accessories are the life-savers of old tires and the ‘‘first aid’’ to injured ones. 
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| SHOOTING STARS 


(Continued from Page 22) 


_xceedingly tight corner and had managed 

o squeeze out of it it was later related as 
very amusing, not as a very terrible, in- 
jdent; and as the narrator would tell his 
tory the others would shriek with laughter 
t the tale of how nearly he had been hit 
nd how “scared” he had been. It was 
uch a wonderful way to take life that upon 
ooking back at it I feel that nothing the 
uture can ever hold for me can excel those 
vonderful days. Face to face with death 
very day, but always with the best of com- 
‘ades and the most tried of friends, it has 
eft a wonderful memory with me. 

The day after rejoining the squadron I 
lid my first job at nine o’clock in the morn- 
‘ng. I must admit I felt very funny in the 
nachine. I seemed to have lost all feel of it 
nd could not turn or fly it properly at all. 
Jowever, that day I had two jobs, and by 
he end of the second luckily had run into 
10 exciting episodes. 

Then came the reaction. I felt a wonder- 
ul thrill at being back in the air again an 
iandling my beloved Nieuport. It seemed 
hat nothing was dangerous, and that to 
hrow this machine about in the alr was 
ust the best sport that had ever been 
nvented. I remember racing along near 
o the ground, seeing how close I could 
nake my wing tips come to the sheds and 
rees without hitting them. It was all a 
yonderful thrill, and no thought of peril 
ontered my head. That evening I went up 
ind spent an hour in flying, just for the pure 
leasure of it. Life was as sweet as it could 
ye, and I saw the world through rose- 
olored glasses. 


The Pork Patrol 


That night the romance of our life at the 
“ront was brought home to me again. We 
pent the evening after dark standing round 
_ piano, while one of our number played 
yopular songs, the remainder singing in 
oud and varied keys, going on the principle 
hat if you cannot sing you can at least 
nake a joyful noise. 

About nine o’clock a party of ten others 
rrived from a squadron stationed near us, 
nd we had more music and songs with 
hem. Everybody was happy; flying and 
lighting had been forgotten for the moment, 
nd war was a thing far, far away. Toward 
he end of the party we went to the farm- 
ard near by, appropriated some small pigs 
mly a few months old, and placed them in 
he room of one of our pilots who was din- 
ng out. Then about eleven o’clock when 
ie had come back we went into the next 
100m to listen through the thin partition to 
iis remarks when he entered his pig-filled 
voudoir. 

In a small space about ten by six, more 
han fifteen of us were jammed, anxiously 
vaiting for the climax of the evening. In 
he other room the little pigs were grunting 
yway merrily, and it was all we could do 
o keep from roaring with laughter. It was 
itech black, and with the funny little 
queals coming through the partition there 
vould occasionally be a bit of a scamper; 
or though at first we placed the pigs on the 
ded, I saw, on looking over the partition, that 
hey were moving round the room in forma- 
jon, one of their number evidently having 
issigned himself the position of leader of 
he pork patrol. 

_ Unfortunately the episode fell through 
niserably, as the pigs took up a station 
iear the door, and when the owner of the 
‘oom returned and opened it he walked 
icross to light his lamp. The pigs, seeing 
she opening before he had seen them, made 
. dash and managed to get out, with a 
treat chorus of squealing. They hid under 
he huts, and it took the rest of us several 
1ours to find them and take them back to 
heir mother. 
| After going to bed I was awakened by 
[pug of my dogs scampering out of the hut. 
‘(listened for a minute and heard voices 
yutside, got up and walked out in my 
pyjamas. It was a perfect moonlight night, 
vithout a breath of wind, and bright as 
ould be. Outside two or three others were 
ptanding in pyjamas, and after asking 
vhat was the matter I was told there was a 
zerman machine overhead. 
tening carefully I could hear the beat 
ot a Mercedes engine about a mile away. 
We could not see the Hun but could hear 
um quite distinctly as he flew past. Then 
Ramethe explosions as a few bombs were 
opped, and then more explosions as the 


antiaircraft guns located the moonlight 
marauder and began to fire. We could see 
little bursts of flame as the shells exploded 
high in the air. It was a beautiful show. 
The light. was too bright even to see the 
stars, but these fierce little bursts of flame 
dotted the sky, first in one spot, then in 
another, and gradually traveled in a line 
toward the trenches as the enemy made in 
that. direction. He got away safely, how- 
ever, and we returned to bed. 

In our home in a beautiful green orchard 
our life was full of the most extraordinary 
contrasts. - One. minute we were as far 
removed from the war as if we were in 
South America, and an hour later we would 
be fighting for our lives or carrying on 
in some way directly connected with the 
mad world struggle. It all added to the 
lure of life and somehow made the real 
fighting, when it came, seem less real and 
tragic. 

The second day after my return I began 
another three months of strenuous battles. 
The squadron had been assigned a new kind 
of work to do, in addition to regular patrol. 
This lasted throughout a great part of the 
month: of. June, and gave us some very 
strenuous mornings, though the afternoons 
were generally easier. 

My first fight occurred in the early 
morning, about seven o’clock, when I was 
leading a patrol. The clouds were very 
low, being about four thousand feet, the 
lower part of each cloud having a thin 
hanging mist about it. This made it pos- 
sible to fly just in the mist without being 
seen at more than two hundred yards. 

I had been gazing far into enemy terri- 
tory, and suddenly saw five enemy scouts 
dive out of the clouds, then, after coming 
in our direction for a moment or two, dive 
back into the mist. I thought they were 
trying to surprise us, and crawled up as 
close to the clouds as I could, heading in 
their direction. Suddenly they loomed up 
just in front of us, and evidently were more 
surprised than we were. I managed to get 
in only a short burst before my machine 
gun jammed hopelessly, but the remainder 
of the patrol gave chase to the Huns as 
they turned to flee and scattered them 
helter-skelter. One man appeared to be hit, 
and one of my men went after him in a 
vertical dive to one thousand feet from the 
ground, where the enemy suddenly re- 
gained control and darted across his own 
lines, escaping. 


The Disappearing Hun 


Later in the day I went out by myself, 
and flying over Vimy Ridge and Lens was 
watching a ground battle taking place 
there when suddenly I saw a single scout of 
the enemy underneath me. He did not see 
me, and I dived at him and managed to 
fall into the much desired position just 
behind his tail. I opened fire and my 
tracer bullets could be seen going all round 
the pilot’s seat. I had considerable speed 
from my dive and was going much faster 
than he was, so whirled past him. Then to 
avoid getting him behind me I zoomed up, 
and after reaching five hundred feet above 
made a quick turn to see what had hap- 
pened. To this day I have not the faintest 
idea what happened. My enemy entirely 
disappeared from view. I looked all round 
underneath, and everywhere else, but 
could not see him. Later I telephoned to 
the antiaircraft batteries and infantry 
stations near the front-line trenches, but 
they could give no information. That 
particular Hun must have dissolved. 

Ten minutes later I had another fight. 
T had seen, some distance away, two of the 
enemy. They were fighting machines, so I 
reconnoitered carefully, and a little later 
discovered two more Huns were flying 
two thousand feet above them. I climbed 
up and looked carefully from a distance at 
these; then climbed a little higher, with 
the idea of attacking them,when I suddenly 
saw two more Huns three thousand feet 
above the second pair. It was a layer for- 
mation, and a favorite trap of the Huns, 
their idea being that our machines would 
come along and attack the lower pair, in 
which case the middle pair would come 
down on top of them, leaving the highest 
pair inreserve. This had been tried innum- 
erable times and had been more or less 
successful, but long since our people had 
become wise and always watched for any- 
thing of that sort. 
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John Calkins 
A Dollar an Hour 


Edwin Kohl 
$500 a month 


Wesley Kemp 
$1600 a year 


THE AUTOGLAS 


~ * (PATENTED MAY 2, 1911) 


Is the most comfortable goggle and 
the most efficient eye protector made. 

Fitting closely the contour of the 
face, it excludes all wind, dust and 
flying particles. 

It is perfectly ventilated. 

Procurable from all opticians, motor 
supply and sporting goods dealers, or 
we will send you address of your near- 
est dealer. 


F. A. HARDY & CO. 


Dept. B. Box 804 Chicago, Ill. 


What are you doing? 


Calkins, Kohl, Kemp and a score 
of our other valued young men 
have gone to war. 


Before Uncle Sam borrowed them, 
‘we were paying them, on an aver- 
age, $300.00 a month. 


Are you doing as well? 


You can! 


$300.00 
a Month 


The fact that they have gone gives 
you a remarkable opportunity to 
make moré money. 


The demand for the three nation- 
ally popular Curtis periodicals, 
The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
The Country Gentleman, 1s 
greater than ever before. 


Thousands of orders are coming 
directly to us simply because our 
staff of local salesmen is not big 
enough to handle all the business. 


We Need You 


to represent us locally in your 
spare time—and we will pay you 
liberally in salary and commission 
for the new and renewal subscrip- 
tions you can easily and quickly 
secure. 


You can use more money. We can 
use you. Let’s get together. Address 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


360 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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LEARN LAW 
Get this book 


Free! 


Law-trained men win quick success in business 
because they have learned to ‘act with sound 
judgment, decisiveness, and confidence. That is 
why they are promoted so rapidly to be heads 
of big corporations, railway systems, etc. 
Thousands of these men, now successful execu- 
tives at large salaries, have taken the Blackstone 
Course and profited by it. You, too, can learn law 
in your spare time through the Modern American 
Law Course and Service of the Blackstone Insti- 
tute. Write to-day for complete information and 
our 118-page book. 

BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 
Dept. 245 608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago Illinois 

<<< ~Lp— 
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‘ The Pumps with 
the Red Band 


derland 
Tire 


The picture is of Sunderland No. 10— \ 
a new model so designed that the washer \ 
spreads as it wears. This important 
feature -gives you a pump that stays \ 
tight and effective for many years. Single © 
barrel, single action, 21-inch stroke. 
Every Sunderland has heavy steel cyl- # 
inder; strong, smooth handle; best 
leather washers, and actually tested to 7 
125 lbs. pressure. Uncommonly strong 
and long-lived. iy 
A model for everybody — others $1.40 to $4.50. £ 
More than 300 jobbers stock them, and prob- 4 
ably your dealer. Booklet on request. Be & 
sure you get the pump with the Red Band. 
SUNDERLAND MFG, CO. Z, 
600 W. 22nd Street Chicago (284) 


More widely than ever before in our 50 
years of making helpful shoes these 
models are worn today: 


Coward 
Arch Support Shoe 
Gently and gradually remolds the deli- 


cate -bony..span that forms the arch and 
renews its normal usefulness. 


Coward 
Bunion Shoe 


Guards the bunion from outer bumps 
and_knocks and permits it perfect com- 
fort inside the shoe. Fits and shelters 


the joint. 
Coward 
“Good Sense” Shoe 
Foot-shaped, friendly, conforming. 
Clasping the heel and instep gently and 
giving the toes their full rights. 
Coward 


‘Nature Tread” Shoe 


Has the straight inner line of the natural 
foot, giving perfect balance. Supple, 
willing, considerate in shape. 

We are experienced in fitting by mail. 


JAMES S. COWARD 


262-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 
(Near Warren St.) 


Mail Orders Filled Sold Nowhere Else 


| The 


“REG. U.S. PAT. OFF” 


IDEA 


arket it. Send 


"ff Patent your Invention—I'll help m 

sas for 4 Free Guide Books with list of Patent Buyers, 
hundreds of Ideas Wanted, etc. Advice Free. Richard B. 
Owen, Patent Lawyer, 33 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C., or 
2276-T Woolworth Bldg., New York, 


PATENT That Protect and Pay 


Send Sketch or Model for Search 
BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


THE SATURDAY 


By pure luck that morning I saw the top 
pair, and flying away off to one side I 
climbed as fast as I could until two thou- 
sand feet above them; then followed along. 
I. was quite certain there was no fourth 
pair, and also knew that the third pair 
would be very keen on watching under- 
neath them to see that their comrades were 
not attacked. It was a case of the trappers 
trapped; and successful on this occasion, I 
was always on the lookout for the same sort 
of thing after that day, and succeeded in 
bringing down some of the topside people 
on several other occasions. 

This day I dived down at the top pair, 
one of which was flying directly behind the 
other. I did not touch my tripper until I 
was fifty yards from him, then opened a 
stiff fire. 

This aviator, knew nothing of what was 
coming to him at all. He also probably 
never knew what hit him, because, slipping 
to one side, his machine went into a spin 
and fell, completely out of control. I did 
not wait to attack the other man, as I was 
underneath him, and by the time he had 
turned to see what was happening I was a 
quarter of a mile away and going for home 
as fast as possible. It was the first machine 
to my credit since my return from England, 
and I was greatly pleased. 

My record of machines brought down 
was soon in the vicinity of twenty, and I 
saw I had a rare chance of really getting a 
lot before going on my next leave—at the 
end of my second three months at the 
Front. 

With this object in view I planned an 
expedition into the enemy country to 
attack an enemy aérodrome. I had care- 
fully thought it out, and came to the con- 
clusion that if one could get to an aérodrome 
when there were some machines on the 
ground and none in the air it would be an 
easy matter to shoot them down the mo- 
ment they should attempt to come up. It 
would be necessary for them to take off 
straight into the wind if there was a strong 
wind at all, so I could not be surprised that 
way, and should be able to hit them if I 
came low enough before they would get a 
chance to maneuver or turn out of my way. 

I planned this expedition after much 
thought, and set it for the second of June, 
as that was to be my day off. Dawn was 
the hour I considered advisable, as there 
would be very few machines in the air, and 
I should have a great chance of evading 
trouble on the way to the aérodrome. I 
spent my spare moments the next few days 
arranging the details. 


Off on a Daring Adventure 


On June first I wrote my name on the 
blackboard to be called at three o’clock 
next morning, and sat down, for the last 
time to consider exactly if the job was 
worth the risk. However, as nothing like 
it had been done before, I knew that I 
should strike the Huns by surprise, and 
considering that I decided the risk was not 
nearly so great as it seemed and that I 
might be able to get four or five more 
machines to my credit in one great swoop. 

At three o’clock I was called and got up. 
It was pitch black. I dressed and went in 
to tell two of my friends that I was off. 
They were not entirely in favor of the expe- 
dition, and said so again. Notwithstanding 
this I went on to the aérodrome and got 
away just as the first streaks of dawn were 
showing in the upper sky. 

I flew straight across the lines toward the 
aérodrome I had planned to attack, and 
coming down low decided to carry out my 
plan and stir them up with a burst of 
machine-gun fire into their hangar sheds. 
But on reaching the place I saw there was 
nothing on the ground. Everyone must 
have been either dead asleep or else the sta- 
tion was absolutely deserted. Greatly dis- 
appointed I decided I would try the same 
stunt some other day on another aérodrome 
which I should have to select. 

In the meantime, for something to do I 
flew along low over the country, in the hope 
of coming on some camp or group of troops 
so as to scatter them. I felt that the danger 
was nil, as most of the crews of the guns 
which ordinarily would. fire at me would 
still be asleep, and I might as well give any 
Huns I could find a good fight. I was in 
rather a bad temper at having my carefully 
laid plan fall through so quickly, and noth- 
ing would have pleased me better than to 
have run across a group of fat Huns drilling 
in a field—or something of that sort. 

However, nothing appeared, and I was 
just thinking of turning and going home or 
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of climbing up to see if there were some 
Huns in the upper sky when ahead and 
slightly to one side of me I saw the sheds of 
another aérodrome. I at once decided that 
here was my chance, though it was not a 
very favorable one, as the aérodrome was 
pretty far back from the lines. To make 
good my escape from this place would not 
be so easy as I had hoped. Furthermore, I 
was not even certain where I was, and that 
was my greatest worry, as I was a bit 
afraid that if I had any bad fights I might 
have trouble in finding my way back. 
Scurrying along close to the ground, zig- 
zagging here and there, one’s sense of direc- 
tion becomes slightly vague. 


The Fight at the Aerodrome 


Another half minute and I was over the 
aérodrome, about three hundred feet up. 
On the ground were seven German ma- 
chines, and in my first glance I saw that 
some of them actually had their engines 
running. Mechanics were standing about 
in groups. Then I saw a thing which sur- 
prised me very much—six of the machines 
were single-seaters, and one a two-seater. 
I was not very anxious for the two-seater to 
come up to attack me, as in taking off he 
would have a certain amount of protection 
from behind, with his observer, while the 
single-seater could have none. However, in 
this luck also favored me, as the two-seater 
did not move at all. 

I pointed my nose toward the ground 
and opened fire with my gun, scattering the 
bullets all round the machines, coming 
down to fifty feet in doing so. I do not 
know how many men I hit or what damage 
was done except that one man, at least, fell, 
and several others ran to pick him up. 

Then clearing off to one side I watched 
the fun. I had forgotten by this time that 
they would of course have machine guns on 
the aérodrome, and as I was laughing to 
myself as they tore round in every direction 
on the ground, like people going mad or 
rabbits scurrying about, I heard the old 
familiar rattle of the quick-firers on me. I 
did not dare go too far away, however, as 
then I should not be able to catch the ma- 
chines as they left the ground, so turning 
quickly and twisting about, I did my bes 
to evade the fire from the ground. . 

Looking at my planes I saw ‘that the 
guns were doing pretty good shooting. 
There were several holes in them already, 
and this made me turn and twist all the 


-more. Then one machine suddenly began 


to taxi off down at the aérodrome. It in- 
creased its speed quickly and I immediately 
tore down after it. I managed to get close 
on its tail when it was just above the 
ground, and opened fire from dead behind 
it. There was no chance of missing and I 
was as cool as could be. Just fifteen rounds, 
and it side-slipped to one side, then crashed 
on the aérodrome underneath. 

I was now keyed up to the fight, and 
turning quickly saw another machine just 
off the ground. Taking careful aim at it I 
fired from longer range than before, as I did 
not want to waste the time of going up 
close. For one awful moment I saw my 
bullets missing, and aimed still more care- 
fully, all the time striving to get nearer. 
The Hun saw I was catching him up, and 
pushed his nose down; then gazing over his 
shoulder at the moment I was firing at him 
he crashed into some trees near the aéro- 
drome. 

I think I hit him just before he came to 
the trees, as my tracers were then going in 
an accurate line. 

I again turned toward the aérodrome. 
This time my heart sank, because two ma- 
chines were taking off at the same time, 
and in slightly different directions. It was 
the one thing I had dreaded. There was not 
much wind and it was possible for them to 
do this. I had made up my mind before 
that if they attempted to do this I should 
immediately make good my escape, but I 
had counted on being higher. However, 
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true to my intention I began to climb. One 
of the enemy machines luckily climbed 
away at some distance while the other made 
up straight after me. At one thousand feet, 
and only a few hundred yards from the aéro- 
drome, I saw that he was catching me, 80. 
turned on him and opened fire. We made 
about two circuits round each other, neither 
getting a very good shot, but in the end] 
managed to get in a short burst of fire, and 
his machine went crashing to the ground, 
where it lay in a field a few hundred yard: 
from the aérodrome. 

The fourth machine then came up and J 
opened fire on him. I was now greatly wor. 
ried as to how I was to get away, as I was’ 
using up all my ammunition and there 
seemed to be no end to the number of ma-| 
chines coming up. I was afraid that other 
machines from other aérodromes would 
also come in answer to telephone calls, and 
I wanted to get away as quickly as I could, 
But there was no chance of running from 
this man—he had me cold—so I turned at 
him savagely and in the course of a short 
fight emptied the whole of my last drum at 
him. Luckily, at the moment I finishec 
my ammunition he also seemed to have ha¢ 
enough of it, as he turned and flew away. ] 
seized my opportunity, climbed again anc 
started for home. 

To my dismay I discovered four enemy 
scouts above me. I was terrified that they 
would see me, so flew directly underneatl 
them for some time—almost a mile, I shoul: 
think—going directly south. Then decid 
ing that I must do something I took thi 
bit in my teeth and slipped away. They 
did not attempt to attack me at all, so. 
am not sure whether they even saw meo 
not. - | 
I now headed in the approximate direc 
tion of our lines and flew in rather a daze 
state toward them. I had not had an) 
breakfast and was feeling very queer at m; 
stomach. The excitement and the reactio) 
afterward had been a bit too much, as we) 
as the cold morning air. It seemed once o 
twice that my head was going round ani 
round and that something must happer 
For the only time in my life it entered m' 
thoughts that I might lose my senses in | 
moment and go insane. It was a horribl) 
feeling, and I also had the terrible sensatio: 
that I should suffer from nausea any mi 
ute. I was not at‘all sure where I was, an 


) 


away and nothing seemed to matter b 
this awful feeling of dizziness and the d 
sire to get home and on the ground. 7 

-¥! 


Not Satisfied With Three 


By the time I reached the aérodrom 
however, I felt much better and flew ove 
our still sleeping huts,-firing off my sign: 
lights frantically to show them I had ce’ 
tainly had some success. I landed and m 
sergeant immediately rushed out and aske 

_me how many I had bagged. When I tol 
him three he was greatly pleased and yelle 
it back to the mechanics who were waitin, 
by the shed. Then as I crawled out of m 
machine I heard the remarks of -the m 
chanics round me. They were looking | 
over. Everywhere it was shot about, bull: 
holes being in almost every part of i 
ust 2 none luckily within two feet of Be 

sat. 

Parts of the machine were so badly dan 
‘aged as to take a lot of repairing; but 
‘used the same patched planes in the mi 
chine for some time afterward and alwa} 
felt great affection for it for pulling n 
through such a successful enterprise. — 
personally congratulated the man who he 
charge of my gun, suddenly realizing, if. 
had jammed at a critical moment, Ww: 
tight corner I should have been in. 

Within three or four hours I had receivé 
many congratulations upon this stunt, ar 
what I had planned as merely a way ' 
shooting down some more of the Huns 
found the authorities considered a Vel 
successful expedition. It pleased me vel 
much—and of course I have always ke} 
the telegrams of congratulations which 
received that day. 4 

At first I had been disappointed in t 
net result, for when I started out I he 
rather hoped they would all take off as tl 
first machine did and that I should be ab 
to bag, at the very least, four. But ¢ 
looking back at it I think I was overopt 
mistic and was very lucky to have broug] 
down as many as I did. ' 

Editor’s Note—This is the fourth in a series 
articles by Mr. Bishop. The next will appear 0 | 
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Uf these Litmus Test 
Papers turn pink in 
your mouth, they in- 
dicate “Acrd- Mouth” 


Here is a simple, interesting experiment it 
will pay you to make. If you have *‘Acid- 
’ Mouth,”’ the sooner you know it, the better. 


*©A cid-Mouth”’ is the cause of far too much 
tooth agony and tooth decay. Dental au- 
-thorities believe that nine out of every ten 
_ people have this over-acid condition. 


According to the law of averages you have 
“Acid-Mouth,”’ and so have several mem- 
bers of your family. 


Find out. Send today for the Litmus Test 
| Papers which we will gladly send you free. 
One paper on your tongue will quickly tell 
you whether you have *‘Acid-Mouth.” 


Counteracts “Acid-Mouth” 


And one brushing of your teeth with Pebeco 
Tooth Paste will show you that Pebeco counter- 
acts ‘“Acid-Mouth.’’. Buy Pebeco Tooth Paste 
at the drug store where you regularly trade. 


Millions of clean, strong teeth, firmly set in 
healthy gums, owe their attractiveness and vigor 


_ to the fact that their possessors use Pebeco twice | Litmus 
daily and twice a year have their dentist look Acid-lest 
_ their teeth over and do what is necessary. Pa 
_ Pebeco is wonderfully refreshing and pleasant to capers 
use. Keep your teeth pearly white; resist the OO 
tasteless, secret acid condition that leads to tooth pee 
| troubles and tooth decay. Use Pebeco. a ie | 
en or 
The price of Pebeco Tooth Paste is 50 cents these free 
Sold by druggists everywhere ert searts 
oday 


MADE BY 


LEHN & FINK, 122 William St., New York 


Manufacturing Chemists 


Renna RMS RENTS TN ITD 
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“T call upon young men and old alike and 
upon the able-bodied boys of the land to 
accept and act upon this duty,—to turn in 


hosts to the farms and make certain that 
no pains and no labor is lacking in this great 
matter.’”,—PRESIDENT WILSON, 1917. 


May 25, 19) 
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: Serve Your Country on the Farm | 
= Our path to victory leads across the ploughed be made to produce will be lacking unless the | 
: field. The well-being of our boys in France people of cities and towns make it their busi- 2 
= and of our war workers at home—yes, the des- ness to help the farmer. = 
5 tiny of the Nation—depends largely upon the You who read this, whether you live in a great = 
= SORE DUC N 7 OMS ENE, city or a small town, can render service in this E 
= We have the acres necessary. Our farmers have connection. Without your help, your strength, = 
= that spirit which leads men to fight or work your patriotic co-operation, our farmers can- H 
=z till they drop. But the labor with which to not plough, plant and harvest the acreage Z| 
z produce all the food that American farmscan needed to produce enough food. 2 
E How You Can Serve : 
, Men and Boys—If you are not engaged in direct Women and Girls—Help your sisters to do their | 
= war work, get out on the farms. In addition, take women’s tasks on the farm. Help with the lighter 3 
= someone else with you. , tasks suited to women—as fruit and vegetable = 
= If you are an employer, release every employee picking, sorting and packing; or replace tempo- 2 
= you can spare. Use your vacation to help feed the rarily men in lighter city operations so that they =| 
= Nation. can work on the farms. 2 
2 So follow the flag to the furrows. Write, wire or phone to the nearest agricul-° | 
= tural college, farm-labor committee, state farm-labor specialist, county agent, or to 5 
: U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE | 
= =} 
= WASHINGTON, D. C. E 
2 The Hercules Powder Co.welcomes _ ture,and hopes, byso doing, to render 2 
2 the opportunity to publish this state- some service to the Nation and tothe : 
: ment by the Department of Agricul- | American farmer. | 
= AGRICU LT OURAIEDE PARE MEANeE z 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
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St. Louis 
Wilmington, Del. 


Chicago Hazleton, Pa. 
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New York 
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ey weigh ninety pounds and they are 

carried in by the infantry. A gas 
iment does not do that for itself. It is 
ong carry and it is really more than a one- 
nload. At the most two men are allotted 
sarry in each cylinder, whatever the dis- 


y much danger of the cylinders’ being hit 
‘shell fragments. This also serves to hide 
linders in case a raid is made, and the 
‘dbags form an excellent firing step. In 
{, you would never guess that the gas 
3 ready in position to make an attack. 
of this takes a long time to do, and then 
y have to wait for a wind that is favorable. 
‘It may be weeks before the right time 
ies, but all the time the pioneer officers 
| Unteroffiziere make observations of the 
\dand report back to somebody at head- 
ters. On the night fixed for the attack 
the infantry are warned beforehand. If 
_wind continues” favorable the sandbags 
taken off, the domes removed from the 
‘nders, and to each cylinder is attached a 
ld pipe which is bent over the top of the 
apet into No Man’s Land, with the end 
htly bent up, so that if any liquid comes 
‘it is not wasted in the ground but 
‘porates in the air. The end of the lead 
eis weighted with a sandbag, so that it 
ant kick when the gas is turned on and 
lw the gas back into our own trenches, 
laappened in one or two of the earlier 
acks. It is this kind of thing that makes 
g unpopular in the Gerinan Army.” 


4 When the Signal Comes 


‘Eventually the time really does arrive 
f{ the attack, and the pioneers stand by 
cylinders, of which twenty form a bat- 
7; and to each battery there are two 
jaeers and one noncommissioned officer 
‘ting to unscrew the taps. A signal is 
an by means of a rocket. All the in- 
fitry have been eagerly waiting for ‘his 
jal, which means that they have five min- 
s to clear out of the front-line trenches 
ore the gas is turned on; and I can tell 
i they do not waste any time. Every- 
ly makes a rush to the support trench 
\ leaves the front line entirely to the 


neers, 
We all keep our masks ready to put on 
 moment’s notice, because in the earlier 
ack the wind on two occasions blew the 
| gi. of again into our own trenches and 
eda lot of the infantry who were unpre- 
‘ed for its return. According to the 
_ixth of time the attack is to last the cyl- 
il ers are turned on, from one up to five at 
ame, in each battery. 
__ "As soon as the taps are turned on the 
_Fneers make for cover, but they have a 
£d many! losses from bursting cylinders, 
1 nleaks, and from the shrapnel and high- 
€ losive shells which invariably greet the 
8 t of an attack. The promptness with 
ch this happened at the time I was in 
_t line made us believe that your people 
‘ known all about our gas preparations 
‘some time. The infantry are all very 
1 to be away from the front-line trench 
'en the cloud is sent over.” 
is method has been practically un- 
a-red throughout the time the Germans 


ae Made gas attacks. In the first attack 
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Onsidering the terrors of the game. 
© or three days all we heard about 


: 
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(Continued from Page 4) 


were the things we should do in the event of 
being similarly attacked. It appeared that 
great chemists from England had immedi- 
ately taken up the question of providing 
efficient respirators, and until they came out 
were advising people as to emergency meas- 
ures. Some of these methods seemed to us 
very funny. We were told, for example, that 
a respirator could ‘“‘easily’”? be made by 
knocking the bottom off; a bottle, filling 
the bottle with earth,-and then learning to 
breathe with the neck of the bottle stuck in 
the mouth. The breath was to be taken in 
through the bottle and let out through the 
nose; but as bottles were scarce and few of 
them survived the attempt to get the bot- 
tom broken off there was not much doing. 

However, we learned that handkerchiefs 
filled with earth and kept moist would keep 
some of the gas out, and by the time the 
first novelty had worn off we were receiving 
private respirators from England. These 
had all been made in response to an appeal 
by Lord Kitchener to the women of Eng- 
land to make respirators for the troops out 
of cotton wool wrapped up in muslin or 
veiling. The result of this was that the War 
Office was absolutely swamped.with mil- 
lions of these respirators within a few days, 
and most fellows in the trenches had one or 
two sent out by post straightaway. 


The First Respirators 


Besides these, arrangements were made 
by the various divisions for respirators to 
be made in towns behind the lines; and the 
government factories in England got to 
work to turn out a simple type of respirator 
which had been devised by the English 
chemists as the quickest to make and the 
simplest to use. The result was that within 
about one month we had four or five dif- 
ferent kinds of respirators issued to us. 
Most of these were simple pads of either 
cotton wool or cottton waste. The earlier 
ones were soaked in washing-soda solution, 
and the later ones were moistened with a 
specialsolution consisting of ordinary photo- 
graphic hypo-and washing soda mixed with 
a little glycerin. 

One type that we had for a week or two 
in the trenches consisted of the usual pad 
of cotton waste together with a small wad 
of the same material which was kept sepa- 
rate. The respirators were stored in boxes 
let into the paradoses, or rear walls of the 
trenches. On the alarm being given each 
man in the trench made a dive for a res- 
pirator, stuffed the wad into his mouth as 
a first protection, and then bound the pad 
round his mouth and nose, the wad being 
afterward taken out of his mouth and 
puter round his nose so as to make a tight 

Gs 

These practices were popular for once or 
twice, but when it began to be realized that 
the wads were not always used by the same 
man the novelty waned. We thought we 
were getting pretty smart at it when we 
could get every man in the trench fully 
protected—that is, with the tapes tied— 
in forty seconds from the word ‘‘Go.”’ 

Later on we had the official “‘ black-veiling 
respirator,” which was issued to all the 
British troops and which went through two 
or three of the earlier attacks as the chief 
protection. 

It was from one of these attacks delivered 
in the salient again, on the twenty-fourth of 
May, that the first benefits of good training 
in the use of the respirator were seen. One 
of the regiments which had been on the flank 
ofthe first attack and had seen the effects of 
the gas and what it really meant had taken 
the training very seriously, and the officers 
had insured that every man had a respira- 
tor, kept it in good condition, and knew 
how to use it in the quickest possible time 
should occasion rise. Other regiments were 
not so good, and it was just this training or 
lack of it that made all the difference be- 
tween heavy casualties and light casualties 
in subsequent attacks. 

On the twenty-fourth of May the regi- 
ment mentioned above happened to be in 
the very thickest part of the cloud, and 
though the battalion on either side of it 
suffered serious losses they themselves came 
off almost scot-free. Instances of losses 
from insufficient education in the use of the 
respirator were numerous on this occasion. 
A lot of men took their respirators off in the 
middle of the attack in order to wet them 
with solution again; and as they did not 


wring them out sufficiently the respirators _ 
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were difficult to breathe through and the 
men thought they were being gassed and 
repeated the dose—the result being that 
they could not draw air through the sodden 
cotton waste, and they were gassed either 
from pulling off the respirators altogether 
or from the air coming in at the side. 

One very bad instance was quoted by a 
medical officer at an advanced dressing 
station which was taking in gas cases as 
they came down from theline. Two or three 
men from one battalion came in pretty 
badly gassed, but still able to walk. The 
M. O. asked them if they had respirators 
issued to them. They said ‘‘ Yes.” 

‘Well, why didn’t you put them on?” 

They said “‘We did put them on; we’ve 
got them on now.” 

And so they had—strapped across their 
chests! 

At that time respirators were generally 
carried by the [men tied round their caps, 
and in some cases could not be removed in 
time; and the May twenty-fourth attack 
made it apparent that the respirator should 
be carried in a position ready for immediate 
use. For this purpose a waterproof cover 
was provided and the respirator kept in a 
small pocket inserted into the jacket, or else 
in a pouch slung over the shoulder. 

The other bad feature about the prepa- 
rations was the arrangement for dipping 
the respirators in solution in the trenches, 
as referred to above. During the attack a 
lot of the men dipped their respirators in 
water; which of course washed the chemi- 
cals out of the respirators and made them 
ineffectual much sooner than they should 
have been. But all of these matters were 
remedied before another gas attack was 
made. 

After the first emergency respirator had 
been issued every effort was made to devise 
a more effective form of protection than 
that given by the cotton-wool pads, in 
expectation of a recurrence of German at- 
tacks. As a matter of fact there were no 
attacks between the beginning of June and 
December, 1915, because the wind was 
unfavorable to the Germans. This was an- 
other point that they had apparently over- 
looked, because on investigation we found 
that the prevailing winds in Flanders blew 
from west to east, and that about three- 
quarters of the total winds were in our 
favor and against the Germans. 


Some Early Experiments 


The long interval of the summer of 1915 
gave us a splendid opportunity to develop 
the protection against gas which had been 
commenced in the spring while attacks 
were still being made. The most important 
of these developments were the invention 
of the celebrated ‘“‘smoke helmet” and the 
use of sprayers for the removing of gas 
from the trenches. We also found out the 
exact value of certain other devices and 
methods which had been suggested for 
combating the gas clouds, and a lot of 
impossible ideas were consequently turned 


own. 

The latter might be discussed first of all. 
One suggestion which was made and be- 
lieved in by most people at various times— 
including the Germans themselyes—was 
that fires built in the trenches or on the 
parapet would cause such an upward draft 
as to lift up the gas cloud and carry it 
safely over our heads. Experiments showed, 
however, that this idea was absolutely 
false, because though an upward draft was 
certainly formed the incoming air carried 
with it just as much gas from the surround- 
ing atmosphere, and nothing was gained by 
it. It was a long time before the Germans 
tumbled to this, and even many months 
later their own instructions on defense 
against gasincludedstatements that showed 
their reliance on this procedure. 

One suggestion which actually reached 
the point of being acted on was that the 
gas cloud could be dispersed by an explo- 
sion, and for this purpose we were provided 
with wooden boxes filled with black powder 
and with fuses attached, which we were 
supposed tolight at the crucial moment and 
throw into an advancing cloud. This 
heroic procedure was never actually made 
use of, however, because experiments in 
the meantime again showed that such 
explosions had very little effect on a cloud 
of gas. : 

Two suggestions which really did turn 


out to be winners were those referred to- 
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An Incident in 
the Lives of Two 
Famous Smokers 


It is related of Carlyle that once Tenny- 
son, after they were both famous, came for 
the first time to call upon him. They were 
familiar with each other’s work, though they 
had never happened to meet. 


Carlyle greeted Tennyson at the door and 
led him into his study. They sat down in 
front of an open fire. They loaded their pipes 
and smoked vigorously. 


At the end of two hours, Tennyson rose 
and took leave. He declared warmly that to 
him the two hours just spent were the most 
satisfactory in his life. And yet these two 
world-famous writers had passed those two 
hours, puffing thoughtfully at their pipes, 
without saying a word to each other. 


It’s marvelous what depths of silence and 
understanding come to men with pipes in 
their mouths. 

Pipe-smokers are 
called dreamers. It would 
be far more sensible to 
look more closely and 
perceive if they are not 
the real thinkers of the 
world. 

An open fire, a pipe 
that is going well, 
anda pipefulofthe 
right tobacco. Oh, 
Mr. Khayyam, 
what you missed! 
What more could 
oneaskat theclose 
of a busy or fret- 
ful day? 


The right to- 
bacco—that’s the 
urgent need! One 
that has flavor and tang and individuality 
and yet doesn’t dry up the mouth or tickle 
the throat. A tobacco that is soothing and 
yet never becomes tame to you. 


Edgeworth is given credit for having these 
characteristics. 

And yet pipe-smokers are so finicky that 
its manufacturers don’t want to recommend 
it to you too strongly. It’s possible that you 
might not like it better than the brand of 
tobacco you are using at present, though 
many fave changed to Edgeworth. 

It doesn’t delight every pipe-smoker—it 
would be asinine to make any such claim as 
that—but it does seem to win and hold many 
fastidious smokers. 


Its manufacturers would welcome your 
trying it to see what you think of it. 

Send them on a postcard your name and 
address, also that of the retail dealer to whom 
you turn for supplies and they will despatch 
to you generous samples of Edgeworth in 
both forms—Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 

Then get out your favorite pipe—the one 
you've set aside to give a rest—make sure it 
draws well, scrape out the bowl, and load it 
up with Edgeworth. Lean back, find the 
most comfortable position in that old chair, 
light the willing mixture and puff, puff, puff 
it into your mouth, slowly—estimatingly. 

Now, what do you think of Edgeworth? 


You can pour Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
straight into your pipe from the tin. It packs 
thoroughly and it burns freely, evenly, to 


_the very bottom, getting better and better 


as it kindles to its work. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice greets you in thin 
slices to be rubbed a moment before being 
packed into the pipe. One slice loads the 
average bowl. 


Edgeworth issold in convenient sizes to suit 
all purchasers. Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed in 
pocket-size package is 13c or two for 25c. 
Other sizes, 30c and 60c. The 16-ounce tin 
humidor is $1.15; 16-ounce glass jar $1.25. 
Edgeworth Plug Slice is 15c, 30c, 60c, and 
$1.15. For free samples, write to Larus & 
Brother Company, 1 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus & 
Brother Company will gladly send you a one- 
or two-dozen carton of any size of the Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed by prepaid parcel 
post at same price you would pay jobber, 
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LORSHEIM oxfords will 
not slip—they fit snug at 
the ankle and hug the heel— 
they're cool because “Skeleton 
Lined,” an exclusive feature of 
| Florsheim low shoes. For Suim- 
|) mer comfort and dependable 
quality wear Florsheim. 
i 


Eight totwelve dollars; reason- 
ably priced, value considered. 
Ask for The Florsheim Shoe— 
see the Styles of the Times. 
Booklet of Military Scenes on 

request. 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


The Carlton—Tan 
or Black—A 
young man's 
style 

Look for 


name in 
S/loe 


SHIP “SEEANDBEE” 
s \ Largest and most 
costly steamer on 
inland waters of 
the world. 


~ 
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A Good Night’s Rest 
Be it East or West 


Let old Lake Erie lull you to sleep for one night of your 


trip—East or West. You'll find comfort and quiet ona 
completely appointed steamer and will wake up refreshed. 

The great ship “SEEANDBEE” is 500 ft. long, 98 Step 
6 in. broad, with 510 staterooms and parlors accommo- 
dating 1500 persons, Schedule includes steamers ‘*SEE- 
ANDBEE,” “City of Erie’’ and “City of Buffalo.”” 


Daylight trips every Saturday from July 6 to Aug. 31. 


Daily Between Cleveland and Buffalo 


FARE $3.52 May Ist to Nov. 15th 


Leave Cleveland 8:00 p.m. (U.S. Standard Cen. Time) 


Arrive Buffalo . 7:30a.m. (U.S. Standard East. Time) 
Leave Buffalo. . 9:00 p.m. (U.S. Standard East. Time) 
Arrive Cleveland 7:00 a. m. (U.S. Standard Cen. Time) 

Connections at Buffalo for Niagara Falls and all Eastern 
and Canadian points. At Cleveland for Cedar Point, 
Put-in-Bay, Toledo, Detroit and all points West. Rail- 
road tickets reading between Cleveland and Buffalo ac- 
cepted for transportation on all steamers, Ask ticket 


agent for tickets via C. & B. Line. 
NEW TOURIST AUTOMOBILE RATE—S$7.50 Round Trip with 
Two Days Return Limitfor Cars Not Exceeding 127 Inches Wheelbase, 
Send 5 cents for colored puzzle chart of the great Ship 
“SEEANDBEE." Also ask for pictorial booklet (free) 
The Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Company 

<a Dept. R, Cleveland, O. re 
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O U can add $5.00 or even 
$20.00 aweek to your 
present income by acting locally 
as a subscription representative 


of the Curtis Publications. Let us ex- 
plain our spare-time offer. Write to The 


Curtis Publishing Company, 362 Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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previously—the smoke helmet and the 
Vermorel sprayer for clearing the trenches. 

The idea for a respirator in the form of 
a helmet to go right over the head is stated 
to have originated from an idea of a ser- 
geant of the Canadians who was gassed at 
Ypres, who stated that he had seen some of 
the Germans through the gas cloud with 
things that looked like flour bags pulled 
over their heads. It was thought that 
something of this kind could actually be 
made use of, and experiments showed that 
it was really a practical idea, because 
breathing is done through a very big sur- 
face and not only through the chemicals 
directly in front of the mouth and nose, as 
in the case of the respirator. By having a 
big surface it is possible to have thinner 
material and there is, therefore, less resist- 
ance to breathing. All that is required is 
to tuck the helmet down inside the jacket 
and button the latter tightly round it at the 
neck, and if this is done there is little pos- 
sibility of gas leaking in. As a matter of 
fact there is no evidence that the Germans 
ever did use anything of the kind. 

The first types of smoke helmet were 
made of flannel and had a window for see- 
ing through which was made of mica or 
celluloid. The helmets were soaked in the 
same kind of solution—hypo, carbonate of 
soda and glycerin—that had been employed 
for the respirators. Helmets of this kind 
were capable of standing up against really 
considerable concentrations of chlorine, 
and they were quickly recognized both by 
the troops and by experts as being a very 
big improvement on the old respirator. 

These helmets were made and issued to 
the troops as quickly as possible and a few 
of them were actually used in the attack of 
May twenty-fourth. _Men unpracticed in 
their use were apt to find them hot and 
stuffy, and, not realizing that the feeling 
wears off, were often inclined to think that 
they were being suffocated or gassed. Asa 
matter of fact well-drilled men could do 
almost anything while wearing the helmet, 
the chief difficulty being tHat of limited 
vision. After wearing the helmet for a 
short time the celluloid window got clouded 
over from the moisture in the breath, but 
this could easily be remedied by wiping it 
on the forehead. In many cases also the 
windows got cracked or broken from the 
rough treatment they were bound to meet 
in trenches, and this was a constant danger 
until men learned how to fold the helmet 
properly so as to protect the celluloid and 
to place a small sheet of cardboard or thin 
wood over the window before folding. 

The sprayers previously mentioned were 
originally suggested for use against the gas 
cloud itself, the idea being that chemicals 
should be sprayed at the cloud so as to 
neutralize the poisonous gas and thereby 
purify the air. Nearly everybody with even 
a nodding acquaintance with chemistry 
wrote in suggesting ammonia for this pur- 
pose, oblivious of the fact that the chemical 
reaction between chlorine and ammonia in 
these circumstances produces a dense cloud 
which is most irritating to the eyes and 
throat, and that this together with the 
excess of ammonia would be almost as bad 
as the original gas. 


And Still They Drank It 


In any case it is impossible to deal with 
the gas cloud by spraying, because of the 
enormous amount of chemicals and appara- 
tus that would be required to neutralize the 
attack. A cloud of chlorine from one thou- 
sand cylinders, for example, would require 
more than forty tons of the strongest am- 
monia solution obtainable to kill all the gas, 
even if none of the spray were lost in.the 
ground. Besides this the spraying might 
have to be continued for hours, some of 
the attacks having lasted intermittently for 
more than three hours. 

It was quickly seen that this was 
an utter impossibility, but experiments 
showed that a spray of the hypo solution 
was quite capable of removing what re- 
mained of the gas cloud out of trenches and 
shell holes and from dugouts into which the 
gas had penetrated. This of course applied 
only to chlorine. Arrangements were there- 
fore made for supplying a large number of 
these sprayers, which are exactly the same 
as those used for spraying fruit trees and 
potatoes with fungicides, and men were 
specially trained in 
their use so that 
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officially known as the ‘‘ Vermorel sprayer 
men,” and were popularly supposed to pref- 
ace all their operations with the words 
“Let us spray.” 

The solution to fill the sprayers was kept 
in all the trenches in corked rum jars, and 
there were many amusing incidents rising 
out of the dual purpose to which these re- 
vered vessels were put. It is stated that a 
certain battalion on going into the line for 
the first time saw these rum jars safely en- 
sconced in niches in the parapet and imme- 
diately thought that they contained therum 
ration concerning which they had heard so 
much before they came out. Some of the 
more adventurous ones surreptitiously tried 
out the supposed rum and drank a few 
mouthfuls of the nauseous liquid before dis- 
covering their mistake. The real joke lay in 
the fact that even after they realized that the 
liquid was not rum they continued to drink 
it, and by the time they finished their two 
days’ tour of instruction there was not a drop 
of Vermorel sprayer solution left in any of 
the trenches. 

The sprayers were somewhat delicate 
pieces of apparatus to keep in good condi- 
tion in the trenches, and were apt to get 
crusted with mud and out of order unless 
they were well looked after. Like every- 
thing else connected with the defense 
against gas, their condition in the trenches 
varied with different regiments according as 
they were well trained and disciplined or 
otherwise, but as a rule the sprayers were 
well enough looked after, and proved ex- 
traordinarily useful on many occasions after 
their first appearance in the line. 

As stated before, the long interval of the 
summer and autumn of 1915 gave the 
chemists and the army plenty of opportu- 
nity for thinking about the gas question, 
developing organization and methods to 
meet attacks in the future, and making 
arrangements for the training of the troops 
so that they should be thoroughly prepared 
when the next attack should arrive. 


WHO’S WHO-AND 


(Concluded from Page 66) 


Ralph Connor—Sky Pilot 


It must have been in that environment that 
he learned that platitudinous, sing-song 
morality doesn’t hold good with whiskered 
lumberjacks full of whisky and frisky. 

I think the Aberdeens were the first big 
people who found him out at his obscure 
post. They had heard him preach at the 
shabby little mission church and invited 
him to dinner. Now an invitation from 
a governor-general is virtually a command. 
Charles Gordon sent his regrets—he had 
an appointment up in the woods with the 
navvies and lumbermen. The Aberdeens 
must have smiled, but a missionary on 
the pittance of a few hundred dollars a 
year—I think the stipend was round five 
hundred dollars a year—who considered 
an appointment with lumberjacks ahead 
of dinner with the governor-general must 
have impressed them as something of a 
man; and there began a friendship that has 
lasted through his life. Charles Gordon 
stuck at that God-forsaken, thankless job 
till he was well on in his thirties. 

Then he came “‘out”’ to take a poor little 
mission church which had been established 
on the ragged edge of Western Winnipeg 
to catch youngsters who were frisking to 
the bad. That church is to-day one of the 
biggest and best in Western Canada, and 
Charles Gordon is still its pastor. Soon 
after taking this mission church he began 
to write—I think it was at five dollars a 
throw—the sketches later known as Black 
Rock. The note of religious fervor hitched 
up to brawn and red blood betrayed Charles 
Gordon as the only possible man who 
could have written them. I was an editorial 
cub in the West at the time and spotted 
Ralph Connor as Charles Gordon almost at 
once. It was not until six or eight of the 
sketches had run that I could get his per- 
mission to reveal his identity; and, because 
J like a religion with red corpuscles and not 
clammy white ones, I revealed his identity 
with great enthusiasm. It is funny to 


recall now, but when my sketch of him 
came out it had been slashed to what is 
editorially known as about a “‘stick’’—the 


they could be em- 
ployed after an at- 
tack was over. 
These men were 


» “a 
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One of the most important things th; 
was done was to start a big field laborato; 
for dealing with questions of gas warfar) 
And as it had already been realized that ¢ 
whole basis of defense against gas w; 
going to lie in the hands of the trodps then 
selves by increasing their steadiness, d_ 
veloping their discipline, and general’ 
accustoming them to the idea that g| 
was now an ordinary method of warfar — 
chemists and instructors were appointed f 
attachment to each of the British armic 

These men were all chosen from the lin 
For the most part they were infantry of| 
cers who could realize the real needs a) 
limitations of the troops, but they we 
picked in each instance because they ha 
at any rate, some chemical knowledge a) 
could translate into practice for the bene 
of the troops various chemical measui| 
which had been adopted for the latte} 
safety. Their first chief job was to see th, 
respirators and smoke helmets were issu 
in sufficient number; to see that they we 
in good condition; and then to arrange }: 
the training of all the troops in the army, 
their use. This was a heroic task, to be ¢. 
complished in as short a time as possib, 
but by dint of speaking to large bod; 
of officers and men at the same time it was, 
far completed that all ranks were given ort 
tical instruction in the use of the helm, 

When it is realized that each of tha 
officers had to deal with at least one hi- 
dred thousand troops it will be seen thait 
was no mean feat that was accomplish, 
What was started then has never bh 
completely accomplished, partly roam 
the continual development of gas warf, 
and partly because it is a matter of e 
cation—which is always slow—but vy 
largely also because of the continuay 
changing personnel and the enormous nu- 
bers of men that have had to be trained’ 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of a seriesf 
articles by Major Auld. The next will appear itn 
early issue. 


most clammy, pallid, “‘faint-praise-th-— 
damns” kind of sketch that could slaa 
good friend in the face. I wanted to sw. | 
It had evidently been done on that sid 
Canadian principle of damning your (n 
till they make good abroad. It is ill 
funnier to recall that Black Rock 1s 
peddled from publisher to publisher in hw 
York and knocked from pillar to post fia 
year before anyone could be induced;o 
touch it. Meanwhile it had been issuein 
Canada, and there was a flaw in its ecy- 
right protection. With pirated editiis 
and regular editions, that book sold cer 
two millions almost at once. It is selig 
yet. And when Sky Pilot and his oe 
books came on, along with the great bi 
in Western real estate, they had mle 
Ralph Connor before his fiftieth ye: a 
near-millionaire; for he made good in ‘al 
estate as he had in the “missioiy 
business.” . 
When the war came on, Charles Gown 
was well on in his fifties. He had a growg 
and adoring family. He had one an 
most beautiful homes in Western Canla. 
He had a fortune. He had big busi’ 
interests and a big insistent congregai. 
He had every valid reason a man elld 
have for not going. Of the firm in w¢h 
his interests were centered, four out ofve 
had enlisted, and the real estate boon in 


investors losing their all. 2 | 
Surely Charles Gordon could have 2 
suaded himself that he should stay Ine 
and look after those interests; but he din't 
fool himself and wasn’t a hypocrite. 
went with a regiment of Western FE 
landers and he stayed in the trench 
two years. Of his partners, fo 
killed. Of his regiment, I am not 
exact figures, but I think sixty-fiv: 
one thousand answered the last ro 
There is a story here concerning 
Gordon’s business ethics which I 
tell, but which I hope he will give 
world himself some day; but suffie 
of the investors in his: friends’ fi 
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hetter White Enamel 


—and a less expensive 
| enameling method 


Like most folks you have longed for more 
white enamel rooms in your home. 


| Nc ow you can have them. 


No matter how high your quality standards 
or those of your architect or painter, Glidden 
~ Velvet White Enamel will give you a better 
looking and better wearing white enamel 
job than usually comes under old expensive 
methods. A better enamel and a less ex- 
pensive method has made this possible. 


In the first place, Glidden Velvet White 
Enamel gives you the costly seven-coat result 
with only four coats. Here’s a big saving 

_ in material and time. Then again, it doesn’t 
_ require expensive rubbing —another big 
saving. 


But the biggest thing about Velvet White 
is the thoroughly satisfactory and durable 
finish it gives—a soft velvety effect that can 
be washed repeatedly without impairing 


the finish. 


Send for “Prove It”? Panel—Free 


DRE ARS ENSHRINED EN NPAT 38 VARI : 


If you will send for our free panel you will give us an oppor- 
tunity to tell you more about finishing economies and to send you 
| the names of home owners, institutions and prominent buildings 

_ throughout the country where Glidden Velvet White Enamel is 
| giving satisfactory service. 


a | Remember that ‘‘Velvet White’’ is only one of many Archi- 
ai tectural Finishes you can get under the famous Glidden Green Label. 


For the touching up of worn surfaces about the house you'll 
get just the right effect with Jap-a-lac Household Finishes. 


The Glidden Company, Cleveland, San Francisco 
The Glidden Varnish Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


Branches; New York—Chicago—Kansas City—London 
Stocks in principal cities 


For all exterior house paint- 
ing use Glidden Endurance 
Paint (Prepared). Beautiful, 
modern shades, scientific 
formulae, different from 
others—and better. 
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ing flavor, and fragrance, and coolness! 


through thick and thin! 


You never do tire of P. A. You’re just 
as fullofthat lead-me-to-it spirit at 7 a.m. 
as you were at 10.30 the night before! 
Set that down to Prince Albert quality 
that’s all yours for the say-so! 


Ring-in on P. A. if your in 
is howling-hungry for quality tobacco! 


Make a break for some Prince Albert and plug- And, behind quality is Prince Albert’s exclusive 
the-gap-that-gets-your-smokegoat! For it’s highgear patented process that cuts out bite and parch. That 
happiness and content that P. A. certainly will pass means you can smoke your fill without a come- 


your way! And, you’ll take such a shine to its refresh- back! Just get the gladnoise of P. A. quality, and, 


Gee, how Prince Albert does listen these spicy 
spring days! And, P. A.’s so satisfying! Hooks- Tell you straight, you’re saying something when 
a-hold right into the high top notch of your keenest you demand Prince Albert, for the tidy red tin is the 
smokeneeds—and nails down the job to your delight certificate of membership in the hugest smokefraternity 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


PRINGE 
ALBERT © 


the national joy smoke 


swings such a peck-of-pleasure into the 
day’s work and the night’s content that you 
can’t any more afford to be without it than 
youcould profitably auctionoffyourleftarm! 
Turn a trick in your own favor before the 
clock strikes! Make P. A. your little old pal; 
play the smoke game with both hands! 


Copyright 1918 by 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
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P. A. freedom from bite—and you'll take the 
knock out of your smokemotor! 


LA. see ee 
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the world ever knew! Smokepals by 


Prince Albert is to be had everywhere the thousand any way you travel. 
tobacco is sold, in toppy red bags and 

tidy red tins; in handsome full pound Scrap-your-smoke-past ! Clamp your 
and full half pound tin humidors— . 

and—in that clever, practical fall | taSte-o-meter on some Prince Albert and 


pound crystal- glass humidor with find out at a right-pretty-quick-gait 
sponge-moistener top that keeps the 


tobacco in such perfect condition. how you and P. A. will mix! 
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PERFECT 
FITTING 


LET MUNSINGWEAR COVER YOU WITH SATISFACTION 


Four forms of 
Williams’ 


Shaving Soaps 


UHH HINAHNIIN) 


Send 20c. in stamps for trial sizes of the four 
forms shown here. Then decide which you 
prefer. Or send 6c. in stamps for any one. 
The J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
After the shave or the bath you will enjoy the 
comforting touch of Williams’ Talc Powder. 
Send 4c. for a trial size of the perfume you pre- 
fer—Violet, Carnation, English Lilac or Rose. 


English Lilac 
Talc Powder 


THE J-B.WILLIAMS CO.) © 
GLAST i”, USA ; 
NET WT. 4.02. 


This is your old friend Williams’ Shaving 
Soap made into a cream. Its form only is 
changed; its moist, gentle nature remains 
the same. Squeeze it from the tube onto 
your brush, or onto your face, and you 
will instantly recognize the same old-time 
creamy, softening, soothing lather that has 
met every shaving difficulty since 1840. 


| 


| TICE TO READER. When you finish 
| ding this magazine, place a U. S. 1-cent 
‘mp on this notice, mail the magazine, and 
| ail be placed in the hands of our soldiers 
sailors destined to proceed overseas. 

| NO WRAPPING—NO ADDRESS. 

| A. S. Burleson, Postmaster General. 


At the Front of the Front- By Irvin S. Cobb 


“SHE. 


This series of twelve tire tests is designed to take the uncertainty 
out of tire-buying by helping the motorist to determine before- 
hand what mileage he may expect from the various tires he is 
considering. The next advertisement in this series will 
appear in an early issue of ‘‘The Saturday Evening Post.’’ 


Tube-Shape 


Perhaps you have noticed that some inner tubes become creased or cut 
or otherwise injured without any seeming cause. 


Such troubles are due nearly always to the fact that ordinary inner tubes 
do not fit properly when inflated inside their casings. 

Look at the photographs reproduced below. . The tube on the right is a 
Michelin, the only tube made circular on a ring-shaped mandrel to fit the 


casing perfectly andnaturally. The tube on the left was made on a straight 
mandrel. Both are inflated to the same pressure. Compare the two: 


1—The tube on the left is simply a piece of 


straight tubing cemented at the ends. 


When deflated, the outer and inner circumfer- 
ences of this tube are of the same length, al- 
though the outer circumference should ob- 


viously be much the longer if the tube is to fit 
the inside of the casing. 


Or else, if the inner circumference is made 
short enough to fit, then the outer circumfer- 
ence is too short, and is stretched by inflation, 


with the result that it is weakened and often 
rendered porous. 


In either event, straight tubes are easily 


pinched between the casing and: the rim in 
fitting the tire. 


If such a tube is made so that its outer circum- 
ference is long enough to fit, then the inner 2—Now notice the Michelin Tube on the right. 
circumference must be too long, and when It is made by a patented process on a ring- 
the tube is inflated folds form as shown, caus- shaped mandrel and hence is naturally ring- 
ing breaks in the rubber under the pressure shaped. Its outer and inner circumferences 
of inflation. both fit perfectly. 


Michelin Tubes are used by most motorists and endorsed by practically every tire dealer. They are unsurpassed 
in quality and yet are reasonable in price. 


This tube shows the shape 
which straight tubes take 
when inflated to the same 
pressure as the Michelin 
Tube shown on the right. 


This tube is a Michelin— 
the only tube made ting- 
shaped like the casing, 
thus insuring perfect fit, 
without destructive folds, 
wrinkles or thin spots. 


Both these tubes 
are inflated to the same pressure 


MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY 


MILLTOWN, NEW JERSEY | 
Michelin Tire Co. of Canada, Limited, 


782 St. Catherine Street, West, Montreal, Canada 
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\THE NATIONAL DRINE 


| GLASS of Welch’s 
brightens the day. It 

is the drink of hale and 

hearty Americanism. 


After exercise, after shopping or 
| after work,when your energy begins 
| to flag, drink Welch’s. Nothing 
| like it to chirk you up. It goes 
| right down to the roots of a thirst 
and really satisfies. 


And the bracing effect lasts. No 
reaction. Welch’s is a natural 
__— energizer that gives you solid bene- 
fit as well as pleasure. 


| Welch’s is a drink that uplifts 
the nation. It was founded on a 
principle of human betterment and 
it is doing the work. Clear heads 
and steady nerves are the national 
fashion nowadays. 


| Welch’s has always been the 
- quality grape juice. Pure juice of 
Premium Concord Grapes, .extra 
| care in the making and bottling— 
| no wonder it’s so good. 


Try Welch’s as a fruit course for 
breakfast. Itstartsthemorning right. 


Do you like variety? Then write 
today for the handsomely illustrated 
book of Welch Recipes. All of 99 
ways to serve this golden purple 
juice-and all good. The Book is free. 


Buy Welch’s in bottles, 10c and up, 


| from your grocer, druggist or confectioner. 
Say “Welch’s” at the soda fountain. 


Look for the store where Welch's is 
displayed. 


Canadian Plant: St. Catharines, Ontario. 


Tne Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, NY 


r 
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We want no person in the United States 
io eat less than is required for good health 
and full strength, for in this emergency 
America requires every atom of the pro- 
ductive power of our people. While 
many can eat less, all of our population 
can substitute other food stuffs for the 


few that are vitally needed for export. 
—Herbert Hoover. 


HE shield cf the National Food Administration in 

over ten million American homes is the seal of a 
sacred covenant made with their country by patriotic 
housewives, pledged to help win the war by the con- 
servation of food. 


Use other cereal flours and save wheat. Give corn 


meal and oat meal a larger place in your menus. Useno 
butter in cooking. Use vegetable fats. Use less sugar: 


RISCO 


for ey, -For Sh fe ce 
for Cake Making 


Economy and conservation both result from the use of Crisco. 
It gives the best results for the least expenditure. It is so rich, 
less is required. 


It is always 
It has no taste, no odor, and 


Crisco is the solid cream of wholesome, edible oil. 
of the same dependable quality. 
gives only richness to foods. 


All war-time recipes are made richer by the use of Crisco. Its 

delicacy improves these additions to your menus. Crisco easily 

blends with barley, graham, rye and other flours necessary to 
save wheat. It successfully 
takes the place of butter. 
Experience with Crisco has 
taught millions that to use 
butter in cooking is both un- 
necessary and wasteful. 


The next time you buy a 
cooking fat, try Crisco. You 
can get it in one pound, air 
tight, sanitary tins, free from 
all the impurities to which 
fats sold in bulk are exposed. 


Have you ever seen “Balanced 
Daily Diet’”?. Every progressive 
housewife should own a copy. In 
this book, illustrated in color, Janet 
McKenzie Hill, of the Boston Cook- 
ing School, tells how to prepare over 
150 new and palatable foods for 
physical strength and mental activ- 
ity. Your hot weather problems of 
serving will be solved by the sug- 
gestions for well balanced summer 
meals. Contains the interesting 
Story of Crisco. Published to sell 
for 25 cents, we will send a copy for 
10 cents in stamps. Address Depart- 
ment K-7, The Procter & Gamble 
Company, Cincinnati, Chio. 
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British Tommies Going Forward, Bound for the Trenches Where the World’s Greatest Battle is Raging 


HEN the last preceding article of this series 
ended I had reached a point in the narrative 
where our little party of four, traveling in 
our own little tin flivverette, were just leav- 


Jing Blérincourt to the west of Soissons, being bound still farther west and aiming, if 
\ our abiding luck held out, to reach the front of the Front—which, I may add, we did. 
’ To be exact we were leaving not one Blérincourt but three. First, Blérincourt, the 

| town, with its huddle of villagers’ homes, housing at this moment only French troopers 
and exhausted refugees; second, Blérincourt, the castle, a moldering relic of a great 
house, testifying by its massive empty walls and its tottering ruin of a gateway to the 

_ fury which laid hold on the peasants of these parts in the days of the Terror; and, 


third, Blérincourt, the model colony of model 
cottages, which for us held the most personal 
interest, since it was here the American women 
of the American Fund for French Wounded 
had during the previous nine months centered 
their activities relating to the repopulating 
of districts in the Aisne country, now for the 
second time evacuated and given over again 
| to the savage malice of the boche. 

Behind us as we swung into the main high- 

way lay this grouped composition of the 
| wrecked chateau, the tiny old houses of weath- 
ered gray stone and the little frame domiciles, 
_ smart and glistening with fresh paint and fresh 
, Varnishing. Before us, within a space of time 
' and distanee to be spanned by not more than 
| half an hour of steady riding, was somewhere 
| the problematical doorway through which we 
, hoped to pass into the forward lines of that 
battle which the historians of the future, I 
| dare say, will call merely the Great Battle, 
' knowing their readers require no added phrase- 
| ology to distinguish it from the lesser engage- 
ments of this war—or in fact of any war. 

We did not ask our way of any whom we 
met, either of those going ahead of us or those 
coming back in counter streams. To begin 
with, we deemed it inexpedient to halt long 
enough to give to any person in authority a 
chance for questioning the validity of our 
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plainer than any mileposts could have been: By the columns of Frenchmen hurrying up 
to reénforce the decimated British who until now, at odds of one to five, had borne the 
buffets of the tremendous German onslaught; by the never-ending, never-slackening 
roar of the heavy guns; by the cloud of dust and powder, forming a wall against two 
sides of the horizon, which mounted upward to mingle its hazes with the hazes of the 
soft spring afternoon; by the thin trickling lines of light casualty cases, “walking 
wounded,” in the vernacular of the Medical Corps—meaning by that men who, having 


present mission, since, as I already have explained, we 
carried no passes qualifying us to traverse this area; 
and besides there was no need to ask. The route was 
marked for us by signs and sounds without number, 
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had first-aid bandages applied to their hurts 
at forward casualty stations, were tramping 
rearward to find accommodations for them- 
selves at field hospitals miles away. 

At once we were in a maze of traffic to be 
likened to the conditions commonly preva- 
lent on lower Fifth Avenue in the height of the 
Christmas-shopping season, but with two 
distinctions: Here on this chalk-white high- 
road the movement, nearly all of it, was in one 
direction; and instead of omnibuses, deliver- 
ing vans, carriages and private automobiles, 
this vast caravansary was made up of soldiers 
afoot, soldiers mounted and soldiers riding; of 
batteries, horse drawn and motor drawn; of 
pontoon bridges in segments; of wagon trains, 
baggage trains, provision trains and provender 
trains; of field telephone, field telegraph and 
field wireless outfits upon wheels; of all the 
transportable impedimenta and all the myriad 
items of movable machinery pertaining to the 
largest army that has crossed a corner of 
France since the days of the first great inva- 
sion more than three and a half years ago. 

There were ambulances past counting; 
there were big covered camions in numbers 
sufficient to fit out a thousand circuses; there 
were horses and donkeys and mules of all the 
known sizes and colors; there were so many 
human shapes in uniforms of horizon blue that 
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the eye grew weary and the brain rebelled at the task of 
trying, even approximately, to compute estimates of the 
total strength of the man power here focused. 

Through all this, weaving in and out, our impudent little 
black bug of a car scuttled along, with its puny horn honk- 
ing a constant and insolent demand for clear passage. At 
a faster gait than anything in sight except the cruising 
aéroplanes above, we progressed upon our way, with none 
to halt us and none to turn us back. Where the dust hung 
especially thick at a crossroads set in the midst of the wide 
plain we almost struck three pedestrians who seemingly 
did not heed our hooted warning or take notice of it until 
we were right upon them. As they jumped nimbly for the 
ditch we could see that all these had staff markings at their 
throats, and that one, the eldest of the three, a stoutish 
gentleman with a short grizzled beard, wore three stars in 
a triangle upon his collar. Tin Lizzie had almost achieved 
the distinction for herself of having run down a major 
general of France. 

We did not stop, though, to offer apologies or explana- 
tions. With rare sagacity our driver threw her wide open 
and darted into the fog, to take temporary shelter behind 
a huge supply wagon, which vehicle we followed for a while 
after the fashion of a new-foaled colt trailing its dam. 

Proofs began to multiply that we were nearing the zone 
of live combat. Until now the only British soldiers we had 
seen were slightly wounded men bound afoot for the rear. 
All at once we found ourselves passing half a company of 
khaki-clad Britishers who traveled across a field over a 
course parallel to the one we were taking and who disap- 
peared in a hazel copse beyond. Rifle firing could be heard 
somewhere on the far side of the thicket. At a barked 
command from an officer who clattered up on horseback a 
battery of those doughty little seventy-fives, which the 
French cherish so highly, and with such just cause, was 
leaving the road and taking station in a green meadow 
where the timid little wild flowers of a mild March showed 
purple and yellow in the rutted and trampled grass. 


Alt the Bull’s-Eye of the Front 


ITH marvelous haste the thing was accomplished 

almost instantly. The first gun of the five squatted in 
the field with its nozzle slanting toward the northwest, and 
behind it its four companions stood, all with their short 
noses pointing at precisely the same angle, like bird dogs 
on a back stand. Suddenly they did what well-broken bird 
dogs never do—they barked, one after the other. Almost 
before the whining whistle of the shells had died away the 
gunners were moving their pieces to a point closer up 
behind a screen of poplars and sending a second yelping 
salvo of shots toward an unseen target. 

We became aware that the component units of the army 
were now quitting the roadway to take positions in the 
back lines. Indeed those back lines formed themselves 
while we watched. One battery after another swung off to 
the right or to the left and came into alignment, so that 
soon we rode between double rows of halted guns. With 
our canes we could have touched the artillerymen piling 
heaps of projectiles in convenient hollows in the earth 
close up to the edges of the road. Big covered wains dis- 
charged dusty infantrymen, who, pausing only long enough 


to unbuckle their packs from their shoulders and throw. 


them under the hoods of the wagons, went at a shambling 
half-trot through the meadow. Cavalrymen, not dis- 
mounted, as they had mainly been during these dragging 
winter months of warfare that was stationary and static, 
but with their booted feet once more in their stirrups, can- 
tered off, bound presumably for the thin woodlands which 
rimmed the plateau where the terrain broke away at the 


banks of the River Oise. Here again at last was war in the 
open, as different from battle in the trenches as football is 
from trap shooting. The action of it was spread out before 
one’s eyes, not masked in mud ambuscades. Each instant 
our eyes beheld some new and stirring picture, standing 
out by reason of its swift vigor from the vaster panorama 
of which it was a part. What I had seen of battle forma- 
tions in the preceding three weeks had made me think 
mainly of subway diggin’s: or of construction work for a 
new railroad or of engineering operations in connection 
with a dam, say, or a dike. What I saw now most vividly 
suggested old-time battle pictures by Meissonier or 
Detaille. War, for the moment at least, had gone back to 
the aspect which marked it before both sides dug them- 
selves in to play the game of counter-blasting with artillery 
and nibbling the foe’s toes with raids and small forays. 

Of another thing we were likewise aware, and the realiza- 
tion of the fact cheered us mightily. Among the blue uni- 
forms of the French the greenish buff of the British showed 
in patches of contrasting color that steadily increased in 
size and frequency.. By rare good luck we had entered the 
advanced positions at the identical place for which, blindly, 
we had been seeking—the place where the most westerly 
sector of the French left wing touched the most easterly 
sector of the British right wing; and better than that, the 
place where the French strength hurrying up to reénforce 
and if need be replace decimated divisions of their allies 
was joined on to and fused in with the retiring British 
Army, which, during the preceding three days, had sus- 
tained the main force of the German offensive. It was here 
if anywhere that we could count with the best prospects 
of success upon boring straight through to the Front, the 
reason being that the French might assume the British had 
given us passage and the British might assume the French 
had let us by. 

There were perhaps three more miles of brisk traveling 


for us, during which I am sure that I saw more than ever ~ 


I have seen in any three miles that ever I traversed in my 
life; and at the end of that stretch we could tell that we 
had well-nigh outrun theforward crest of the French ground 
swell and: had’come into’ the narrower backwash of the 
British retreat. A retreat of sorts it may have been, but 
a rout it most assuredly was not. We saw companies 
reduced to the strength of ten or twelve or twenty men 
under command of noncommissioned officers or possibly 
of a single lieutenant. We saw individual privates and we 
saw privates in squads of two or three or half a dozen men, 
who in the terrific fighting had become separated from 
command, which possibly had been seattered but which it 
was more likely had been practically wiped out. Such men 
were not stragglers, nor were they malingerers; they were 
survivors, atoms flung backward out of the raging inferno 
which had swallowed up whole regiments and whole 
brigades. 

And we took note that every single man of these broken 
and decimated detachments was in good humor, though 
dog tired; and that every single one of them had kept his 
accouterments and his rifle; and that every single one 
of them, whether moving under orders or acting upon his 
own initiative, was intent upon just one thing and one 
thing only—to get back into the maelstrom from which 
temporarily he had been spewed forth, to pump more lead 
into the living tidal wave of gray coats. Some that we 
overtook were singing, and singing lustily too. Than this 
no man could ask to see a finer spectacle of fortitude, of 
pluck and of discipline, and I am sure that in his heart 
each one of us, while having no doubt of the outcome of the 
fiery test, prayed that our own soldiers, when their time of 
trial by battle came, might under reverses and under 
punishment acquit themselves as well as had these British 

veterans, Yorkshire 
and Bedfordshire and 
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Canada, who came 
trudging along behind 
us, swallowing our 
dust. What impressed 
us as most significant 
of all was that only 
once that day did we 
see a scrap of personal 
equipment that had 
been cast aside. This 
was a cartridge belt of 
English make, with its 
pouches empty and its 
tough leather torn 
almost in two, lying 
like a broken-backed 
brownsnakeina ditch. 

Already from 
wounded English sol- 
diers and from ex- 
hausted English hos- 
pital workers whom 
we had seen back in 
Soissons we compre- 
hended a measure of 
appreciation of what 


Within two hours they charged three times! Each time, 
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these battered fragments of the forces had been called 

upon to endure during four days and five nights. We knew | 
as surely as though we had stopped to take down the story 
of each one of the wearied, cheerful, resolute chaps, that 


they had their fill of killing the enemy and of seeing their 


mates about them blown to bits by high explosives or 
mowed down by rifle fire. I recalled what a bedraggled 
young surgeon, a Highlander by his accent, had said the | 
night before: 

“‘T crave never to pass through this experience again. I 
have seen so much of death since this battle started that 


I have in me now contempt not only for death but for life . 


too. I thought last year on the Somme I saw real fighting. | 
Man, it was but child’s play to what I saw the day before 
yesterday ! 

“From the casualty dressing post where I was on duty 1. 


i 


: 


could see the fighting spread out before me like a cinema _ 


show. For our shelter—we were in a concrete dugout— 
was in the side of a hill with a wide sweep of lowland below | 
and beyond us, and it was here in this valley that the Ger- 
mans came at our people. Between jobs in the operating 
theater—and God knows we had enough of them—I would . 
slip out for a breath of air, and then I could watch through 
my glasses what went on.” 


Sights the Highland Surgeon Saw 


a WAVE after wave the Germans came on, marching 
close together in numbers incredible. They were like | 
ants; they were like flies; like swarming grasshoppers. At 
first they tried a frontal attack against our trenches, but 
even the Germans, driven on as they must have been like’ 
cattle to the slaughter, couldn’t stand what they got there. 
they fell back again, and each time they left their dead 
lying so thickly behind that finally the ground seemed as, 
though it were covered with a gray carpet. 
“That happened in the first day of their drive against 
our part of the line, which was the third line back, the two | 
front lines having already been taken by them. So on the 
next day, which was the day before yesterday, they worked 
their way round to the south a bit and tried a flanking’ 
advance. Then it was I saw this, just as I’m telling it to’ 
you. Isaw them caught by our machine-gun fire and piled’ 
up, heap on heap, until there was a windrow of them before 
the British trenches that must have been six feet high. 
“They went back, but they came again and again, and. 
they kept on coming. They climbed right over that wall 
of their/own dead—I myself watched them scrambling up 
among the bodies—and they slid down on the other side 
and ran right into the wire entanglements, where those of 
them that were killed hung in the wires like garments dry- 
ing on a line. They died there in such numbers that they 
fairly clogged the wires. And still they kept on coming. 
“When our line began to bend in, farther away to the 
west, we got orders to evacuate the station; and the men in 
the trenches where. I had seen the fighting got orders—| 
what were left of them—to fall back too. They were: 
Scotchmen, these laddies, and they were fairly mad with 
the fighting. They didn’t want to go, and they refused to 
go. I’m told by reliable witnesses that their officers had 
almost to use force against them—not to make them keep. 
on fighting but to make them quit fighting.” 
He looked into the coals of the wood fire and shivered. 
“Man, it’s not war any more; it’s just plain slaughter. 7 
Mark my word—there’ll never be another war such as 
this one has been or another battle such’as the one that 
still goes on yonder. ’Tis not in flesh and blood to endure 


its repetition once the hate has been cooled by a taste of 
peace.” 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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says; so I set up amid my black- 
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statement about this here 
affair; and I wouldn’t even 
yet, only for our publicity man. 
The day the story leaked he 
falled me up in the A. M., which is 
‘the B. C. of the daytime, and 
woke me out of the first perfectly 
good sleep I’d had since Jim 
pulled that stunt and floored 
me so. 

| First off, I wouldn’t answer the 
| phone; but Musette stood by me 
_ with it in her hand and just made 
_me 
f 


| Peer going to make no 


} 


” 
! 


_ “For my sake, mademoiselle 
says she, just like she used to in 
_ our act on the big time, which we 
_ played before I got into the danc- 
ing game. “For my sake, made- 
moiselle,”’ she says, “do not refuse 
to talk with the publicity man!” 
__ Well, when I heard who it was 
I seen some sense in what she 
-and-white-check bed, which— 
believe you me—is as up to date 
as my latest drawing-room dance. 
And I grabbed off the phone. 
“Yes,” says I in a fainting 
voice; “this is Miss La Tour. 
| What is it, please? I’m far from 
well.” 

“Cut out that stuff, Mary!” 
‘says a male voice. ‘This is 
Roscoe. I want you to give out a 
| statement about you and Jim 
| splitting up.” 
ieetl won’t!’’ says I, very 
) sharp. ‘‘Whatter yer think I 
yam?” I says. ‘‘That’s nobody’s 
business but our own!” 

“Oh, ain’t it, though?” says 
| Roscoe, very sarcastic. “The 
biggest parlor-dancing outfit in 
_ America busts up and you can’t 
: be seen, even, for two whole days! 
'The stage at the Royal ain’t 
‘notified that your piece is called 
l off; the De-Luxe Hotel don’t get 
no notice that you ain’t going to 
| appear; and all the info’ I could 


| get when I called up your flat is 


| that you was gone out!” 
“ And so I was!” says I, indignant. 

“Then I call up Jim’s hotel and they say he’s gone!”’ 
| shouted Roscoe. ‘Hell!’ says he, forgetting that me and 
| the telephone operator both was ladies. ‘Hell! What 
kind of way is that to treat a guy you’re paying three 
| thou. a year to for getting your picture in the paper every 
_ time you sneeze?” 

I didn’t have any comeback about that, for there was 
certainly some truth in what he says. But I wasn’t to be 
| put down so easy. 

“T guess I know my business, Ros,” I says, sharp, ‘‘or 


_ . I wouldn’t be living in a swell flat on the Drive, all fixed 
| up like a furniture shop, with a limousine and two fool dogs, 


| and earned every cent of it myself, and no one can say a 
word against me, if I didn’t know my own business. So 
there!” 

“TLooka here, Mary,” says Roscoe. ‘‘There’s going to 
be a lot of talk up and down the Rialto if you don’t come 
across with some explanation. I’m comin’ right up and 
get it.” 

“No, you don’t,” I says, for I hadn’t had my facial 


| massage in three days, and, after all, Roscoe is a man, even 


if press agents ain’t exactly human. “No, you don’t, 
Ros!” I says. “If I gotter make some statement I’ll 
write the dope myself and you can fix it up after—see? 
It’s a big story, but delicate, and I’m going to have no 
misunderstanding over it.” 

“All right, Mary,” says Ros. “But you get the stuff 
ready for the morning papers. I’ll be up for it.” 

Then he hung up and I knew I had to come across. 
Besides, ma come in just then; and while I may boss my 
_ press'agent, and even sometimes my partner and Musette 
and the two dogs, ma sorter gets my goat. Ma had ona 
elegant rose-silk negligée I give her; and, as usual, she had 
it ruined by tying a big gingham apron over it, which made 
her look the size of a house, but sort of comforting. She 


| stopped by the bed and set both her hands on her hips— 


| the way she does when she don’t mean to be answered back. 


F 


THE 


Ma is a Fine Trainer—Believe You Me 


“Now, Mary Gilligan, you get right up and wash your 
teeth,” says ma, ‘‘and do your three handsprings and other 
exercises, decent and proper; and then eat the breakfast 
I got cooked for you.” 

Funny thing, but ma ain’t got a mite of dramatic sense. 
I just can’t understand it, after her having been with the 
circus so long on the trapeze, until she got too heavy after 
I come; and since then in the wardrobe end of the theater, 
and all. I ain’t never been able to break her in to none of 
the refinements of life, either, and she will go into the 
kitchen for all I say; and some day I just know she’ll call 
me Gilligan in public. And a nice laugh that'll get! 

But, anyhow, I usually do what she says, because ma 
is a fine trainer; and—believe you me—I wouldn’t be able 
to hold on to Jim’s neck and swing out straight twenty 
times round, like I do—or did—only for her and her 
keeping me on the job like she’s done. The only other 
trouble with ma is, she can’t seem to properly understand 
that it’s my artistic temperament which has brought in 
the cash—that and some good looks, and me realizing that 
this refined parlor-dancing stuff would go over big. Of 
course Jim’s being able to wear a dress suit like he’d been 
born in it has helped some, even aside from him being 
such a fine partner; which brings me back, as they say, 
to the tale. : 

Well, I done my exercise, and so forth, and then I had 
Musette bring up the sofa, a elegant gilt one—for we got 
what ma calls Looie-the-Head-Waiter stuff in our parlor— 
to the window, so’s I could lay and look dreamily out over 
the autos on the Drive tothe ships in the river; you know— 
the Dutch ships which have been taking out their naturali- 
zation papers, or something. And, as I lay there thinking, 
I come to the conclusion that if I told about the split I 
better tell all, including my own enlistment. 

Oh, how well I can now understand why many men 
enlist, having been through it all myself! And how then 
they long to get out, and can’t, and realize that they was 
boobs! And how they learn that they weren’t boobs after 
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all, once they get used to it! Do 
you get me? 

Well, anyway, I decided to tell 
the whole story, which, of course, 
begun at Ruby Roselle’s party. 

I think I don’t hardly need to 
state that I don’t generally go 
with that Roselle crowd. No 
acrobatic dancer could and keep 
her health. And—believe you 
me—every drawing-room dance 
act that is worth a thousand 
dollars a week has acrobatics, and 
good sound acrobatics, as its base. 
Well! As far as Ruby Roselle and 
her crowd is concerned, far be it 
from me to pass any remarks. 
But anyone in the theatrical line 
will tell you that a girl which has 
made a reputation only on the 
color of her hair and is not averse 
to tights don’t have to lead the 
rigid life of a first-class Al 
dancer, leaving out all judgments 
as to character, which are usually 
wrong anyway. 

But, having said that much, I 
will only add that I have never 
gone out a lot, and seldom with- 
out ma. And while champagne 
is not exactly a stranger to me, 
owing to Jim and me always hav- 
ing to have it served with our 
dinner at the Ritz each night— 
which anyone with sense knows is 
all publicity stuff and we never 
drink it—still, I’m not in favor of 
champagne parties, which they 
generally end in trouble; and this 
one of Ruby’s was no exception. 

Indeed, I wouldn’t of gone in 
the first place only for us unfor- 
tunately being on the same bill at 
the opening of the Superba Roof, 
which, of course, being the big 
midnight show of the year, and 
the rest of the leads all having 
accepted, and Ruby being in so 
strong with the management, it 
would of been bad business policy 
to refuse. 

When I pointed this out to Jim 
he couldn’t see it at first, owing to 
me never having gone on such 
parties; and nobody can say any different, with truth. 
But the Superba contract was the biggest thing we had got 
yet. And, coming on top of the twenty minutes in Give Us 
a Kiss, the twenty minutes at the De-Luxe Hotel, the net 
profs. was pretty fair; and it looked like the two of us was 
going to do even better on the Third Liberty Loan than we 
done on the first two. So, for once, we accepted an invite to 
one of Ruby’s famous blow-outs. 

Ruby Roselle’s house was something. wonderful, but not 
to my taste, there being too much in it, besides smelling of 
cologne and incense, which, from her singing Overseas in 
red-white-and-blue tights, was more or less to be expected. 
Also, the clothes on her and the other girls was too elabo- 
rate. Mysimple little real lace, and my hair, which Musette 
always does so it looks like I done it myself, made them 
seem like a Hippodrome production alongside of a play by 
this foreigner, Ibsen—do you get me? I was proud of this; 
for—believe you me—getting refinement means work, just 
like any other achievement, and I had modeled myself on 
Mrs. Pieter van Norden for years, than whom there is 
surely no one more refined by reputation, though I had 
never seen her. I could see Jim felt the same about all this, 
and we exchanged a look on it; for, besides being engaged 
to be married we was the best of friends when we come 
in—when we come in! Remember that! 

After we said “‘How do ye do?”’ to Ruby, I whispered to 
Jim not to celebrate too much. He ain’t a drinking man if 
for no other reasons but those of my own; but just oncet in 
a while he’d get a little more than he should, and this 
opening night the show had gone awful big. Had he but 
heeded me better! Alas! Nothing doing; it was all in 
vain! 

For description of party see any motion-picture film on 
Vice. Why waste words on what is so well known? And— 
believe you me—this was just like a film; and, as I have 
said, nothing like that for mine usually. But, even so, we 
might of got off stage and home without no trouble—only 
for Von Hoffman and the baby alligator. 
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It seems like this here Von Hoffman was stuck on Ruby; 
in fact, it was him that suggested her singing Overseas in 
that fierce costume. Also, he gave her the alligator, she 
having tried to pick on a present he couldn’t possibly get 
when he wanted to buy her something. But, being German 
by descent, he had the efficiency to get it, anyways; and 
there was the alligator at the party, about fifteen inches 
long, with a gold collar and diamonds in the collar—and 
we at war! 

Well, it seems this alligator hadn’t eat since it come; 
and after Ruby had a double Bronx and two glasses of 
champagne the memory of his hunger begun to worry 
her—do you get me? So she had him brought in and set 
in the middle of the supper table on the orchids at two 
dollars per each, which he sat on without moving while the 
crowd tried everything on him, from olives to wine, with 
no success. The alligator seemed a awful boob, for he just 
lay there like a stuffed one, which we knew he wasn’t on 
account of his not having eaten. 

Well, Jim hadn’t heeded me. I guess the truth must be 
told, though, honest, he had took but very little; still, 
being unused to it, the effect 
was greater—do you get me? 
And pretty soon he and this 
Von Hofiman was kidding each 
other and that alligator some- 
thing fierce. 

Now Jim took a hate on this 
Von Hoffman bird the minute 
he laid eyes on him, partly on 
account of the costume of 
Ruby, and also on general 
principles, because of the bird’s 
accent. But, the alligator not 
moving or nothing, Jim asks if 
the alligator understands only 
German. 

“In all probability,” 
Von Hoffman; 
class alligator.” 

“‘Then he ought to under- 
stand American,” says Jim. 
“‘He’ll have to eventually; 
why not now?” 

“There’s nothing to prove 
that,”’ says the German bird 
with a sneer. ‘‘He will prob- 
ably get along very well as he 
is, with German only.” 

Jim looked mad as a hatter; 
but instead of taking it out on 
this Von Hoffman, as he had 
ought to have, he turned on 
that poor dumb beast. 

“Well,” says Jim to the alli- 
gator, ‘‘here’s where you learn 
some patriotism.” 

And he leaned ’way across 
the table until his face was 
only a inch or two away from 
thealligator’s. Jim looked that 
animal straight in the eye and 
spoke very severe. 

“To hell with Germany!” 
says Jim. 

And with that the alligator 
snapped — snapped right onto 
the end of Jim’s nose! Oh, my 
Gawd, but I yelled! So did Jim—believe you me! And 
then we all tried to get that fiend of a pro-German alli- 
gator off Jim’s face. When they succeeded in making him 
let go you had ought to of seen Jim’s nose! It had four 
holes in it and was bleeding something fierce. 

Oh, may I never live to see such a sight again, let alone 
having to go through what followed! For once I forgot my 
refinement completely, and I remember yelling at Jim to 
kill that German. For if he didn’t sick his alligator on to 
Jim, who did? And there he stood laughing at Jim for all 
he was worth; and Jim never even offered to fight him! 

Believe you me, all my sympathy for Jim melted right 
away when I seen he wasn’t doing nothing but stand there 
holding on to his nose and moaning. 

“T know alligator bites is deadly poison!” He kept 
saying it over and over again, while Von Hoffman was 
laughing himself sick. 

“T hope it is poison!”’ he says. 
napes of an American dancer!” 
At this I walked right up to that Von Hoffman bird.: 

“‘T’ll get you for this!” I says. ‘“‘Somehow I know you’re 
a wrong one, and J’ll get you, even if Jim don’t want to! 
I’d enlist to-morrow if I was a man and get your old Kaiser 
as well!’ 

Then, the next thing I knew, me and Jim was in the 
limousine, on the way to the hospital; and Jim was still 
moaning over being poisoned by the alligator and getting 
blood all over the place, and the car just relined and every- 
thing! I didn’t say a word just then, because, of course, 
you must stick to a pal in time of immediate trouble—do 


says 
“he is a high- 


“‘T hope it is, you jacka- 
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you get me? But I was boiling mad inside, though worried 
a little about the poison. Still, Jim’s not hitting that bird, 
Von Hoffman, was worse to me than death itself. 

At the hospital the chauffeur and me got Jim inside 
somehow and to a desk in the hall. There was a snappy- 
looking nurse sitting there with a book, and our coming 
in at that hour no more worried -her than a fly in-cold 
weather. She just looked up quiet and spoke—sort of 
inhospitable. 

“‘Name of ailment?” she inquired. 

“Alligator bite!’’ I told her, brief; and I will say this 
got her goat a little, because she made me say it twice more 
before she would believe me. 

Then she directed us down a long hall, and a young guy 
in a summer suit of white duck stopped reading the 
newspaper long enough to give Jim’s nose the 
once over. 

“No cause for alarm,” says this bird. “The 
nose will be about twice its normal size for a 
day—that’s all!”” All! And, as if that wasn’t 
enough, he painted the nose and all round it 


That Bandage Had a Will of Its Own, and the Only Way to Make it Mind Would of Been to Step on it and Kill It 


with some brown stuff, which stopped) the bleeding but 
made Jim look like he was made up for some sort of comedy 
act. Jim was perfectly sober by then and quit talking 
about poison, and etc., and when we was back in the 
limousine I just let myself go and bawled him out good 
and plenty. 

“Now see here, Jim,”’ I says, “I’ve stuck by you to-night 
long enough to make sure you ain’t goin’ to die or nothin’; 
and now I’m through!” 

“You been just fine, Mary,” says Jim, trying to take my 
hand. I took it away quick. ‘| 

“You don’t get me!’’ I says. ‘‘I mean I’m through for 
keeps. The engagement is broken, and everything!” 

‘““Whatter yer mean—broken?”’ says Jim, sort of dazed. 

“Just that!” I snapped. ‘‘Here you get tight and take 
a insult from a German; and, as if that weren’t enough, 
you go farther and get bit by a pro-German alligator! 
And you don’t even offer to fight the German that owns 
the alligator, either! And, what’s furthermore, you’ve got 
your face swollupso’s you won’t be able to dance to-morrow 
night; and that iodine won’t wash off; and the act is 
crabbed in the bud—do you get me? Crabbed! And 
I’m through—that’s all! So don’t never come near me 
again!” 

Believe you me, Jim tried to make me listen to reason; 
but I couldn’t hear no reason to listen to, and so wouldn’t 
let him say much. Then Jim got mad and bawled me out 
for breaking my rule and going on the party, and by the 
time we got to my place we wasn’t speaking at all—not 
even good night or good-by forever! 
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For hours and hours after ma got me to bed I just lay 
there thinking and aching and feeling all hot and ashamed 
and terribly lonesome, and with my career all ruined 
because of the Germans—to say nothing of having been 
obliged to become disengaged to Jim. 


And then, just as I was nearly crazy wondering how I was | 


to-get my self-respect back, I got a swell idea. I would 
enlist! Ladies could. I remembered reading a piece in a 
newspaper some place about yeowomen or something. And 
as soon as I realized that I could serve Uncle Sam and help 
get even with that bird, Von Hoffman, and the Kaiser and 


the alligator, and lose my personal feelings in publit | 


service, I got the most wonderfully easy feeling round my 
heart and dropped right off to sleep. But when I woke up 


in the morning it was something fierce, the way I felt. 


Believe you me, it was just like 
ee Thad ate Welsh rabbit the night 
, : before, or something —the © 


weight that was on my chest. 
just what it was. Then I re- 
membered. Ihad lost Jim! Of | 
course I hadn’t lost him so_ 
much as shook him; but it was ; 


way in the cold gray dawn of | 
ten A. M. 

Honest to Gawd, I never | 
knew how fond I was of Jim 
until I woke up that day and | 
realized he was gone forever! | 
But I wouldn’t of phoned him | 
andsay I’d changed my mind— 
not on a bet I wouldn’t. And, 
anyways, I hadn’t changed my 
mind. The evidences begun to 
pile up against him. I com- 
menced to remember how he 
had been away on some myste- 
rious trips so many afternoons 
for the last four or five months; ° 
and maybe with some blonde, 
for} all I knew. And then his 
going to pieces like that over a j 
mere alligator bite, the way he 
done; and, worst of all, not hit- 
ting that German, even though | 
in pain, and crabbing our act 
by getting bit on the nose. 

The more I thought about it, | 
the worser I felt, laying there 
in retrospect and negligée. And | 
I couldn’t see no way of us ever 

getting together again—even 
when he called up and apolo-: 
gized; which, of course, I ex- 
pected he would do any minute. 
But he didn’t; and by the time’ 
ma came in and routed me out 
of bed I had myself worked up 
so’s I was crying something 
terrible, and hating Jimas hard 
as I could, which would of been 
enough to kill him—only for 
the pain in my heart for loy- 
ing him. 

While I ate only a light re- 
past of ham"and eggs, and a 
little marmalade, and etc., ma made me tell her all; which 
I done the best way I could with erying in between. And 
then I told her about me having made up my mind to 
enlist. She was some surprised at that, though not much. 
Ma, having lived through two circuses and a trapeze act, 
it is sort of hard to surprise her very much—do you get 
me? So all ma says was: 

“Well, Mary Gilligan!” says she. “Can ladies enlist? 
I had a idea,”’ she says, ‘‘only gentlemen was permitted.” 

“‘No,’”’ says I. ‘I see a piece in the paper where ladies 
can go in the navy—yeowomen they call them; a fancy 
name for a stenographer!”’ | 

“A whole lot too fancy!” says ma, very prompt. “And 
no daughter of mine, and a decent, respectable girl, is going 
sailing off on no battleship with a lot of sailors—not to 
mention submarines; not if I know it!’ says ma. “So, 
Mary Gilligan, you may as well put that idea out of yo 
head, let alone you ain’t a stenographer and couldn’t learn 
it in a month.” 

“‘Well, ma,” I says, ‘maybe you’re right; and I do get 
seasick awful quick. But—oh, ma! I got to enlist some 
place. Can’t you see the way I feel?’ 

Ma could. 

“T know!”’ she says, very sympathetic. ‘‘I was the same 


when your pa missed both the third trapeze and the life 


net. I would of enlisted when he died if there had been 4 


war. And, of course, you feel like Jim was dead. How 
about the Red Cross?” > 
‘‘Won’t do for me,” I says, prompt. “I don’t see myself 


sitting round in no shop, with a dust cloth tied over my 


| 
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At first I couldn’t make out — 


all the same, or looked that — 


: 


| 


on me keeping up with and contributing 


head, selling tickets. I got todosomething 
active or I’ll go bugs!” 
Then ma had a real idea. 
“How about this here Woman’s Auto- 
mobile Service?’’ says she. ‘‘The one I 
read you the pieceabout? You’rea woman 
and you got a auto.” i 
“Ma, you’re awonder!”’Isays. “Look 
up the address while I get my hat on! 
Tell Musette to call for the limousine; and 
watch me make a trial for my new job.” 
So they done like I asked, and I kissed 
ma and Musette good-by; also, the two 
fool dogs, for I had a sort of feeling like I 
was going into battle already. 
.“When Jim calls up tell him it’s no 
good—he can’t see me,” says I, the last 
thing. And then I set off in the limousine. 
Well, I’d put on a very simple imported 
model and a small hat, and only my dia- 
mond earrings, and a brooch Jim had give 
me, when we was first engaged, over my 
aching heart. I wanted, above all things, 
to look refined; for, even if the U. S. 
, Army isn’t always quite that, still, this 
was a ladies’ branch of it. And you know 
what women can be—especially in organ- 
izations; though I admit I hadn’t had 
much previous experience with them, ex- 
_ cept the White Kittens, which ma insisted 


to their annual ball, because of she hay- 
ing always’ belonged. And—believe you 
-me—the scraps I seen at some of their 
' Execution Committee meetings would make the Bat- 
tle of the Marne look like a pinochle post-mortem! 

_ Well, as I was saying, I took no chances on appear- 
ances of refinement in this case, not knowing exactly 
what class of ladies would be running the Woman’s 
Automobile Service. And, even when I got to their 
office, it took me several minutes before I got the right 


_, dope on them and their line—do you get me? 


In the first place, it wasn’t at all like the White 
Kittens’ Headquarters, in the Palatial Hotel ball- 


‘account of them. 
Well, I got out and walked across and into that shop. 
And—believe you me—it was the plainest place you ever 
» saw; not even so much as a flower or a rug to give it a 
womanly touch. But neat! My Gawd! And there was 
three young ladies there, all in the snappiest-looking uni- 
forms you ever want to see—dark green, like the ambu- 
. lances, with gold on the collar, and caps like the National 
Army, and the cutest leggings! My! 

Maybe you think they looked like a chorus? They did 
not! They was as businesslike as English officers. Over 
) in one corner a frowzy-looking little dame was sitting, 

e 3 reading a book. There wasn’t 
no unnecessary furniture in 


pipe 
ie Pi 
‘i i ee 


j 
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You Ought to of Seen the Elevator Boys 


, room. Instead, it was a shop on a swell side street, with 
two very plain capable-looking dark-green ambulances 
_» standing outside. My limousine had to stop next door on 


_ Well, I Never Stopped to Think or Salute, or Ask Nothing of Nobody 


the place, and 
*way at the back 
was a door 
marked Captain 
Worth—Private, 
which seemed 
funny. 

The minute I 
come in one of 
the girls jumped 
up and says what 
could she do for 
me? 

I seen at once 
she was a perfect 
; lady. 

“T am Marie La Tour,’ I says in a very quiet low- 
pitched voice, like a drawing-room act. 

“Yes?”’ says she. “‘And what can I do for you, 
Miss—er vA 

“La Tour!’ I says again, as patient as possible. 

But it was plain she didn’t get me, even the second time, 
though it’s a cinch she heard me all right, all right. But the 
name simply didn’t mean nothing in her young life.. Was I 
surprised?‘ I was! Of course if I had said “I am Mrs. 
Vernon Castle,’’?.and she didn’t know who it was, I wouldn’t 
of got such a jolt. But Marie La Tour! Well, there’s 
ignorance even among the educated, and I realized this 
and didn’t try to wise her up any. After all, I was not out 
for publicity, but for serving my country. Besides, I had 
heard right along that the army was full of democracy; 
and, of course, this was some of it. 

““Well,”’ I says, ‘‘I would like to enlist. My heart is 
broken, but full of patriotism, and this seemed a good 
place to come.” ; 

“Good!” says this young lady, which I had noticed by 
this time she had a lieutenant’s uniform on her, but not by 
any means intending she was glad my heart was broken. 
“Good!” shesays. “Sit down and let me tell you about 
our organization.” 

“Ts it the regular army?” I asked. 


Get Out of the Way 


“Not yet,’’ says she; “but we hope we will eventu- = 


ally get official recognition. We are already used by the 
Government for dispatch and ambulance service, and as 
escorts and drivers for officers and members of the various 
departments; also, as government inspectors. So you see 
it is a very live work.” 

“ Andit’saawfully pretty costume,” Isays; “‘sosnappy.”” 

“The uniform is only the outward sign of what we are 
doing,” says Miss Lieutenant. “You have a car?” 

“Outside,” I says; ‘‘eight-thousand dollars, 
and all paid for. You can have it if it’s any 
good to you. Ma always prefers the street 
cars, anyway.” 

“Thankyou; that issplendid!” says the lady 
officer, very pleasant, but not exactly excited 
over my offer—which was some offer, at that. 

She took out a slip of 
paper and begun filling in 
some blanks on it. 

First, the make of the 
car, and then the answers 
to the questions she shot 
at me. 

““Can we have it at a 
moment’s notice?’’ she 
said. ‘Yes? Good! Is 
it new? In good condi- 
tion? Do you loan or 
give it?” 
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“Give!’’ I says, brief. “I am not going 
to be a piker to Uncle Sam.” 

At this the lady lieutenant actually come 
out of her shell enough to give me a smile. 

“That’s the spirit!”” she says. ‘We 
sometimes have as many as twenty offers 
of cars ina day. But, as a rule, they are 
half-time loans. Can you drive?” 

“Drive a horse?”’ says I. 

“No, no,”’ says the kid, serious again; ‘‘a 
car, of course!”’ 

“Why, no,” says I, feeling sort of cheap. 

“Tsn’t there anything else I can do?” 

‘““Plenty,”’ she says cheerfully; “but you 
will have to learn to drive, first of all. You 
must have a chauffeur’s license, a doctor’s 
certificate of health, two letters of recom- 
mendation from prominent citizens as to 
your loyalty and general character, and a 
graduate’s certificate from a technical au- 
tomobile school.” 

“Anything else?’’ I says, sort of faint. 

‘‘Well, of course, you will have to take 
the nursing and first-aid course at St. 
Timothy’s Hospital,’”’ she says, ‘‘and the regular U. S. 
Infantry drill. But that’s about all.” 

“Do I have to learn all that stuff before I can come in?” 
J asked, feeling about as small as when I had my first try- 
out on the big time circuit. 

“Oh, no,’ says Miss Lieutenant; ‘‘you can sign your 
application right away if you like. Then you can come in 
immediately and start rookie drill and the first-aid work 
with the service while you are getting your technical 
training.” 

Believe you me, my breath was about taken away by all 
this stuff. I don’t really know now just what I did expect 
when I first come into that shop, but I guess I had a sort 
of idea they’d give me a big welcome and I’d get a costume 
of some sort; and, after that—well, I don’t really know. 
I certainly never expected what they handed me. But I 
was game. 

“When can I commence all this?” I says. 

“When do you want to?” says Miss Lieutenant. 

“To-day,” I says firmly. At this Miss Lieutenant actu- 
ally smiled again. ; 

“Good!” says she. ‘‘The minute you bring me that 
health certificate and those letters of recommendation I’ll 
sign you up and you can start in at the Automobile Train- 
ing School. To-morrow morning is the time at St. Timo- 
thy’s Hospital and to-morrow afternoon is rookie drill.” 

*“And when is the auto school?”’ I says. 

‘*Eivery afternoon,” she says. 

“Then,”’ says I, “‘I’ll get them letters and the certificate 
here by noon. And if you O. K. them I’ll just start in this 
P.M.—if it’s all the 
same to you.” 

““Good!’’ says Miss 
Lieutenant, evidently 
not displeased, yet de- 
termined to show no 
emotion. 

Then she got up, 
indicating that our 


business was over, 
clicked her heels together 
like a regular officer, and 
made a stiff little bow. 
Oh, wasn’t she profes- 
sional, just! 

“Well, Dll be back,’’ 
I says, and started to go. 
**T’m sure I can get 
everything but the tech- 
nical stuff; and I’ll get 
that if I die of it!’ 

And—helieve you me 
—lI had no idea how near 
true them words was 
when I uttered them. I 
was almost at the door 
when the frowzy little 
dame in the cor- 
ner, WhichIT had . 
forgotten she ~ 
was there, come ™~ 
overand touched 
me on the arm. 

(Continued, on 
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E ARE numerously, voluminously and 

y \ solemnly informed, especially by our 

“‘advanced”’ thinkers, as well as by 

some who are a few paces to the rear, that 

when this war is over the old order will be 

changed, destroyed in the welter that has whelmed the 

world, and that much that is new will follow, socially, 

politically and economically. It is as trite to say that as 
it is to say the war itself is terrible. 

Here and there have been predicated various idealisms 
that the new order will install, as each particular predi- 
cator thinks or writes or talks; and these stand out rather 
forlornly at present for two reasons: The first is that in a 
large way what will follow after the war depends on how 
the war ends, and the second is that the war itself has 
reduced this loose-thinking, easy-going, potentially ideal- 
istic America of ours to the hardest sort of practicality and 
nonidealistic regulation. Political, social or economic ideal- 
ism may be defined as a pleasant hope focused on an imag- 
ined set of conditions and circumstances. The conditions 
and circumstances that now confront us are not imaginary. 
They are real and commanding. 


The Supreme Paradox of the War 


BE, AS free and democratic Americans, laughed at the 

Verboten signs that speckled Germany in the days 
before the war and at the restrictions those signs typified in 
laws and mandates—laughed and commiserated the Ger- 
mans over their universal and drastic regulation by their 
rulers. Arewelaughingnow? Wearenot. Thelaughiswith 
the Germans, for we are having our “forbiddens”’ impressed 
on us, and instead of the gradual imposition of them we 
are getting them in overwhelming and precipitate mass. 

It is the supreme paradox of this war that we, the so- 
called democratic peoples of the world—American, British, 
French—fighting for the preservation of our democracy, 
have been compelled to exert all the latent autocratic 
powers of our governments to save our democracies, and to 
invent, establish and adapt autocratical inhibitions on free- 
dom of movement, purpose, mode of life, expression, habit, 
as well as property. No man’s time is his own; no man’s 
money is his own; no man’s will is his own—if the state 
demands the use of that time, the service of that money, 
the exertion of that will for state purposes. It has taken 
less than four years to bring about this revolutionary shift 
in conditions. We speak now of ‘‘the old days”’ as if they 
were centuries aback, and we mean only an elapsed period 
of forty-odd months. 

Those were the comfortable days—those days before the 
war. That was the Golden Age. In the regulated years to 
come those of us who lived in them, who had our full expe- 
riences of them, will look back to them and be glad that our 
time was that time, and sympathize with the burden bear- 
ers of the new day. We lived in a wonderful country, and 
in the fullness and enjoyment of all its wonders. We came 
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and went as we pleased. Our time was our own time, our 
property our own property, our enjoyments our own enjoy- 
ments. We had a freedom of action, a negligible sense of 
being governed, a lack of responsibility that gave to us a 
certain wideness and nonrestraint that brought to each 
one a full measure of the joy of life. Cares of state did not 
oppress us. Our prosperity was great. Our creature com- 
forts were easily obtainable. Our governmental obliga- 
tions were lightly borne. We paid small taxes or none at 
all. We traveled or stayed at home, as it suited us; ate and 
drank what we pleased, and when; sought and obtained 
our pleasures without thought of any phase of the seeking 
save the result. 

The numerous delights of the country were ours to do 
with as we would. They were fat, lush days; and though 
the ascetics among us warned, and the Puritans among us 
protested and the reformers pointed out the numerous 
errors of our ways, and sought to force us to do as they 
wanted us to do, not as we wanted to do ourselves, we were 
a happy people, and a prosperous, and life was pleasant 
and the dour forebodings of the kill-joys were laughed 
away. 

Then came the war, and eventually our participation in 
it. Then, too, came the increased responsibilities, the neces- 
sary regulations and the inevitable restrictions. Then came 
the time when the state assumed the paramount power 
over the destinies, conduct, customs and manners of the 
individual. Then came the truth forced home that the 
only way a democracy can win a war is to transform it to 
an autocracy. Then came the crushing realization that no 
person—not one—has any right as an entity as against the 
supreme right of the nation. Then came for the first time 
the bringing home of nationality, the putting up of the 
Verboten signs—all for the public welfare. Then we began 
to comprehend what a nation is—an instrument for the 
common good rather than a medium for personal aggran- 
dizement. 

And now? Take toll of it for yourself. Recall the time 
before the war and consider your changed situation and 
the changed situation of the nation. The Government has 
exerted itself, has asserted its paramountcy under the spur 
of war. Every phase of living is being regulated to meet 
the demand for national solidarity in this enterprise. Our 
goings and our comings are regulated. There is no place 
one can visit without the country unless the need is im- 
perative; and the time is not far off when movement 
within the country will be rigidly restricted. Our food is 
set forth for us, and our heat and our light. Our exports 
and our imports, our production and our transportation, 
our trade and commerce, our every untrammeled aspect 
has been trammeled, or will be, inevitably. 
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Our money is no longer our own, but must be ' 
devoted to the needs of the Government. Our. 
railroads are under government control. Our | 
young men are in camp. Our every manu-. 
facturing process is being devoted to but one. 
end—winning the war. We are told what we must do, 
what we may do, and when. ; 

New regulations are constantly being approved and set: 
forth. Closer adherences to governmental rote are being: 
required. The American is learning that the individual has 
no place in our processes as an individual, but has his im- 
portant and imperative place as a part—one of a whole, 
operating, thinking, functioning merely as a cog in a vast. 
and paternalistic machine. This new condition is so con-| 
trary to our accepted manner of life that the change, how-' 
ever willing the average Americans may be, is not to be. 
accomplished without a considerable disorder and lack of 
understanding, or without considerable prediction of vari-' 
ous fulfillments and amplifications of some of the acts and) 
theories of it after the war is over. 


{ 
Steps Not to be Retraced . 
E ARE an amenable people. We accept situations. We 
adapt ourselves to new conditions. We are naturally 
of an orderly disposition. We looked on government as 
something necessary, but held it must not be onerous, and 
gave ourselves little concern with it in the mass so long asit 
was not onerous. We had our fervid politics, but when the 
result came we abided by it. We lived easily, mostly along) 
lines of least resistance. Now, having been put to the test. 
of regulation that in most cases is revolutionary when set) 
beside our former functionings, we are falling into line. 

I have recently been at some pains to make inquirie 
throughout the country, from coast to coast, as to presen 
conditions and future concepts. Two things are apparen 
as the result of those inquiries. The first is that the Amer 
ican people as a whole, and notwithstanding certain ele- 
ments of protest here and there, have cheerfully taken up 
their new estate of regulated living and doing, of largely 
increased paying of governmental obligations and de- 
mands—cheerfully and intelligently, for the most part, 
taken up that new estate. The second is that such consid 
eration as there has been of what will happen after the w: 
has been based to a great extent on an expressed conceptio 
of what it is hoped may happen, or may be caused to hap- 
pen, rather than on what is most likely to be the case, tak 
ing into consideration the political, social and economi 
aspects of this country as they will exist, and with wha 
ever changes the war may bring they will continue funda 
mentally to exist. 

It is probably true that governmentally the Unite 
States has taken steps since this war began that will no 
be retraced—steps in the direction of nationalizing th 
country, in the direction of supervising the use and i 
tribution of its resources, in the direction of a closer and 


? 
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more regulatory government of the people. These things 
of course must abide the event, but the chances are that 
many changes that have been effected will not be repealed. 
The one dominating thing that will not be repealed is 
human nature. War will change many aspects of our life, 
and has already changed many, but war will not change or 
repeal or revoke the preéminent factor of self-interest in 
the individual. 

Intelligent selfishness will continue to be the mainspring 
of endeavor, and idealisms that are based on mass advan- 
tage as opposed to advantage secured and retained by 
individual power and opportunity will continue as ideal- 
isms, however joyous their perfected practice might be. 
The trouble with most theories of perfect democracy is 
that they are based on a Utopian conception of human 
nature rather than on the realities of it. They deal with 
the lives and fortunes of all on the basis of the ideas and 
idealisms of the few, passing over human nature and its 
ingrained manifestations as something that need not be 
considered, or that may be talked or written or theorized 
out of existence. 

As a concrete example let us take the railroads, now in 
the hands of the Government. As I go about the country 
I hear numerous assertions that the railroads will never 
return to private control. That may be true, for there 
were a great many features of private control of the rail- 

oads—their banking direction, their financing, their in- 
efficient and profiteering operation—that should have been 
elimmated long ago and may be eliminated under govern- 
ment supervision. The point is here: If the railroads do 
not go back to private ownership at the end of the period 


stipulated in the bill putting them into the hands of the 
| Government, it will not be because the theory of govern- 


ment ownership is agreeable or advanced but because of the 
hard, practical, intelligently selfish fact that government 


operation is advantageous to the people. 


The Impenetrable Future 


HE Government must prove up on the railroads, must 
show that better service in all ways is possible under the 
present scheme of control—or the future actual government 
ownership of the roads—than was formerly obtainable, or 
the Government will be forced to return the railroads to 
their owners. There will be no idealism, no new-order con- 


\ ceptions, no paternalism about it. Hither the Government 
' ean run the railroads more efficiently than the private 


- owners, or it cannot. If it can it will be folly to turn the 


_ roads back. If it cannot it not only will be folly but it will 


be impossible for the Government to continue in their 
operation, for the people will not suffer worse service than 


4 
| they have had for the mere exploitation of an advanced 
) 


| theory of men who never bought a hundred shares of stock 
in a railroad or invested in a bond or shipped a ton of 


' freight over a railroad. 


b 
| 


| 


| 
} 


The problems advanced by this war so far as this coun- 

| try is concerned are now formulated, in thelarge way. We 
know pretty well what we have to do, the size of the task. 

' We can doit. We shall do it. Detail will differ, of course, 
and new circumstances arise, but in the big perspective the 

| thing is reasonably well laid before us, demonstrated and 


set. The basic job, I mean, not the changes in the day-to- 
day aspects of it. Any set of men in charge of our govern- 
mental affairs can figure with reasonable faith that their 
conclusions are justified on what must be done during one, 
two, three or more years of war; but considerations of 
what can be and must be done after the war are entirely 
speculative, and beyond the facts that the task will be tre- 
mendous and the difficulties new difficulties and the re- 
flexes unaccustomed reflexes there is little concrete to tie 
to or work upon. It will be a new situation subject to none 
of the old conditions, precedents or assumptions. 

Unless we are to concede that the democracy we are 
fighting to make the world safe for is an entirely new and 
hypothetical democracy, the value of the democracy we 
uphold and maintain by our processes in this war must be 
established by proven works. These present innovations 
and regulations must show their efficiencies, must demon- 
strate their values. It would be absurd if we find that food 
regulation and coal regulation and railroad regulation and 
any other regulations or conservations imposed upon us or 
to be imposed upon us are beneficial and economical and 
making for greater national effectiveness, to throw them 
aside after the war is over. If they prove up we shall retain 
them; but it is entirely too early for any man or set of men 
to assert they will be retained if he speaks from the basis 
of the present status of the experimentation. 

Right there will come a danger that is not based on ideal- 
ism at all, but is based on that phase of human nature to 
which I have referred. The danger is that our lawmakers 
and our executives, having found what they deem good— 
whether it is real good or not—and having obtained added 
power, will not abandon that power unless forced to do so 
by the people. Rather our lawmakers and our executives 
will seek to increase that power and multiply our regu- 
lations. The danger is that our Government, formerly 
foster father in many of its relations to our people, will seek 
to advance to real paternalism, whether the children object 
or not; and the problem that will face the people will be to 
see to it that the advance is made in accord with new con- 
ditions that may exist and not merely for the purpose of 
exercising paternalism because that is an agreeable and 
powerful aspect of government for the governors. The 
democracy we are fighting for is by no means a perfect 
democracy, and the democracy that is to be continued after 
the war must be a new democracy, not a brummagem 
political democracy based on idealisms that are not sus- 
ceptible of practical application. 

Except in a few places there is not much thinking yet in 
the United States over this post-war situation, and most 
of the thinking that is in process is not thinking at all but 
generalizing on postulated conditions that no man can say 
will exist; for this war is not susceptible of day-by-day 
interpretation, and it is far less susceptible of long-distance 
prediction either in its close or following effects. Numer- 
ous publicists, capitalists who see the light or the glimmer 
of it, plutocrats who are forward-looking because they 
fear they may lose what they have if they stay in the rear, 
politicians who seek to make ready to travel with the 
current instead of against it, and various similars have 
set forth their ideas of after-the-war conditions and neces- 
sities. These coincide in the bromidic conclusion that there 
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is to be a new deal, but there isn’t much in any of them to 
show what sort of hands will be dealt. The old order is to 
change, has already changed, but the new thinking that 
should come with a new order is not yet beyond its 
juvenile state. : 

It is a safe and sane enough conclusion that there is to 
be some growth of radicalism in this country and a con- 
solidation of conservatism. It is already apparent that our 
next great political battle will be the preliminary struggle 
between the idea of strongly centralized and paternalistic 
government, regulatory in many new ways and especially 
as to property, and the idea of government as it has existed 
for some twenty years or more—that is, the new against 
the old. It is also apparent that the merits of this struggle 
will be obscured somewhat by the opportunism of the 
politicians, who on the one hand in seeking for votes will 
accept any radicalism if it appears to have any vote- 
getting power, and who on the other hand will assume a 
radicalism they have not, for the same purpose. 

As it stands the Democratic Party is likely to be the 
more radical of the two great parties, and the Republicans 
to be only as radical as the leaders think they must be. 


The British Labor Program 


ECENTLY the Labor Party of England put forth what 
it called its ‘‘ program for reconstruction after the war.” 
That program, which has had some publicity in this coun- 
try, is by far the most radical pronouncement yet made 
by any political party whatsoever. Viewed in the lights 
of the United States it contains much dynamite and much 
that cannot be tortured or theorized into domestic applica- 
tion; but it is an advanced platform, and as radicalism is 
international in its broad aspects, and not national, it is 
being applied here by many American radicals, principally 
of the writing class. 

The British Labor Party, in stating its objects, says: ‘If 
we in Britain are to escape from the decay of civilization 
itself we must insure that what is presently to be built up 
is a new social order based not on fighting but on fra- 
ternity—not on competitive struggle for the means for 
bare life but on a deliberately planned codperation in the 
production and distribution for the benefit of all who par- 
ticipate by hand or brain; not on the utmost possible in- 
equality of riches but on a systematic approach toward 
a healthy equality of material circumstances for every 
person born into the world that widest possible 
participation in power, both economic and political, which 
is characteristic of democracy.” 

The four basic principles of the British program are: 
The universal enforcement of the minimum national wage; 
the democratic control of industry; the revolution in 
national finance; and the surplus wealth for the common 
good. In these are some phases that are applicable to the 
United States, and some that are not. For example, the 
minimum wage demanded is thirty shillings a week, or, in 
round numbers, seven dollars and fifty cents. That sum 
does not apply to our wage situation, nor is it likely to; 
and many of the other purely labor problems are not on all 
fours with our labor problems. 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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in three months during the fourth year of the great 
war. Her launching at Staten Island was a closely 
guarded secret. However, the wine that dripped down her 
cutwater was regulation in color and in foaming bubbles, 
and seemed to wish the Hatteras many prosperous voyages. 

She was bunkered, cargoed and equipped just five months 
and five days after her plans had been drawn. She lay off 
Tompkinsville, differing in these respects from the other 
ships of the Atlantic chain—her hull, cellular bulkheads 
and futtocks, or crossribs extending from.the keel, were 
of concrete construction. She had been poured into a 
mold, crossbraced and stayed with steel straps, and was 
known as the first of the ferro-concrete boats, which were 
most inexpensive to build and were expected to break for 
all time the Diesel-Fisch’s blockade. 

No marine underwriter would insure the Hatteras. She 
was new. She was an experiment. She seemed very low in 
the water and somewhat clumsy in her camouflage of 
dirt gray, which merged to sky blue on the crown of her 
squat after funnel. 

“Ships, however, like some men, are not easily determined 
in the casual glance. Old McGovern, of McGovern & 
Sterne;swho built the Hatteras and who was already 
bidding on.thirty more like her, had made the statement 
to navigation‘sharps, who came from Washington to see 
the launching, tliat the ferro-concrete construction, taking 
in the added features of a highly developed and very 
modern turbine and patented gear reduction, would 
revolutionize Western Ocean packet service. 

He went further and gave figures to show—ton for ton 
and knot for knot—that the Hatteras was a better ship 
than steel or composite construction. Her coal economy 
would delight the heart of a Tyneside engineer. Her cargo 
capacity was all of seven thousard tons. She could not 
burn. She was a rock when it came\to strength. She had 
answered a modern Delphian Oracle, and was built and 
fashioned to save democracy with stone walls instead of 
the wooden walls of Athens. ; 

Her first voyage was to be the test upon which McGoy- 
ern and the Shipping’ Board would base their figures for 


Hi nationality was American. She had been built 
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future ships of the 
same ferro-concrete 
construction. To in- 
sure this voyage’s being a successful one 
McGovern had scoured most of Staten 
Island and the New York water front for 
exactly the men he wanted. It would never do to intrust 
an untried ship to green hands. 

Her captain, picked by deduction and elimination, 
allowed the builder to exercise considerable latitude in the 
manner of men with whom he would intrust the turbine 


“engine and the last word in reduction gearing between a 


rapidly revolving drum of tiny vanes and a slow-moving 
thrasher propeller whose four blades lazed along at two 
hundred and twelve revolutions a minute when the Hat- 
teras was extended to her full speed of twelve knots. 

The second engineer had followed the turbine engine 
through the shops. He became a fixture at McGovern’s 
suggestion. Under him a third engineer and a group of 
oilers, coal passers, water tenders and stokers worked at an 
American wage, with American accommodations in their 
quarters and at their mess. 

The Hatteras was ready to cat her anchor and clear the 
net at Quarantine for the first long leg of her voyage to 
France, when a dinghy approached from the general direc- 
tion of St. George. In this dinghy, which was not concrete, 
two men lolled who had been signed on by McGovern that 
morning. One disgraced the simian race by the alias of 
Mike Monkey. He was half Scotch and half Rotherhithe 
in upbringing—or, as Darwin said, “in descent.” His 
companion in the Hatteras’ dinghy was Solway, a lean 
Scot with a close-reefed tongue and an itching desire to 
land enough cannon and steel rails in France to pave the 
way to Berlin and the brute who ruled there. 

The two seamen went over the low rail of the Hatteras 
at the waist like two quick cats. They turned and ordered 
their dunnage brought aboard. They strode aft and 
mounted the quarter-deck, where a pale figure sat at the 
breechblock of a four-inch gun knitting a gray sock with 
an overhand swing, like a sailmaker patching a sail. 

‘Captain Percival did not rise. He did not even stop 
knitting. He glanced up, however, between stitches and 


blinked a pair of lashless eyelids at his first engineer and. 


first mate. He had been notified by McGovern what 
manner of men to expect. 

Mike Monkey turned from his scrutiny of the pale 
captain and studied the after engine-room companion with 
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concern. It was time 
to get down to his 
work. Solway coughed 
behind a huge hand. 
He swung toward the 
crew, who were gath- 
ered upon the fo’cas’le 
head, where a patent. 
winch and a fanglike 
four-inch gun were lo- 
cated. 1 
Both seamen held a thought behind the surface though 

of their minds. It concerned the pale captain. In all their 
seafaring, which was considerable, they had never seen so 


They Were 
Plumping 
Shots at the 
Roaring 
Cruiser at 
the Rate of Twelve a 
Minute, Whichis Allthe 
Breechblock of a Fours 
Inch Gun Will Permit 


weak an individual upon a quarter-deck. They turned 


and scrutinized the thin lips, the receding chin, with its 
stubble of white hairs, and the general lavender-and-rose- 
water complexion of the one to whom their destinies and 
the future of the Hatteras were intrusted. S 

“McGovern’s daft!” whispered Solway into Mike Mon- 
key’s grimy ear. 4 

Captain Percival paused in his knitting, fluttered his 
sallow eyelids twice; then opened to the world a pair of 
pink optics that matched the freckles of his scrawny jowls. 

“You two gentlemen will kindly keep your remarks to 


yourself,’ he suggested in soft voice. “You, Mr. Solway, — 


step forrad and cat the anchor. You, Mr. Monkey”— 
Captain Percival blinked at Mike’s oily dungarees before 
he recalled the name—‘“‘you, Mr. Monkey, drop below and 
get one hundred and thirty pounds of steam on the boilers. 
We're going out as soon as I finish this sock.” h 
Mike Monkey gulped hard. It was as if the ball of gray 
at the end of the captain’s yarn had popped into his mouth 
en route to his stomach. He followed Solway off the 
quarter-deck, then swung down the companionway and 
was heard telling the new crew and the anxious second en- 
gineer just what he expected from them, in accents too 
thick to crowd through any speaking tube. el 
Solway tested the two-way cock, edged steam on the 
patent winch till the cock was halfway open; then leaned 
over the rail and watched the bright chain walk up from 
out of the murky waters of the bay until one fluke of the 
mudhook showed above the surface. ee 
“All clear here!” he shouted up to the bridge, where a 
second mate towered, with one hand on the engine-room 
telegraph. ae FS 
The second mate took a light from a pilot, hitched his 
pipe into the corner of his mouth; then turned and studied 
the figure of the pale captain on the quarter-deck, below 
the breech of the gun. Be. 
The knitting was finished finally. The captain rose and 
blinked, first at the telltale at the mainmast top, and ther 


over the taffrail to where an arching sky of fleece-whi 


clouds billowed before the pressure of a west wind. 
“All clear forrad?”’ struck over the many hatches of the 
plank deck and rolled to Solway; the captain’s vol e, 
though thin, was penetrating. ve 
“All clear, an’ ye should be thankful,” said Solwa 
The second mate rang for quarter speed. The wheel 
went over. The Hatteras moved, gained slow speed, and 


setting forth upon her maiden voyage. 


. 
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swung on a long safe are that just missed the monitor at the 
net. Five flags were raised to her signal halyards. The 
pilot took his position at the weather rail of the bridge. A 
tug shrieked hoarsely at the vision of a concrete ship 
The Hatteras 
answered with a bull-like bellow from her siren. She took 
the first of the Ambrose Channel and plowed down through 
the line of buoys like a sow between two fences. She wore 
to sea at a safe nine knots until the land and the Western 
World were a line of black, into which she merged her 
funnel smoke as an added color. 


Night found the freighter with the eye of Fire Island 
rising and falling over her low taffrail. The pilot had been 
dropped. The pink-eyed captain had gone below. Mike 
Monkey, finding little to do, with an inclosed turbine and 
triple-door Scotch boilers of the very latest construction, 
reached the bridge in time to hold Solway from going off 
watch. 

“Alf a mo’ with you,” said the engineer. 

Solway fished out a small plug of tobacco and passed it 


_ to Mike Monkey in anticipation. The little engineer was 
| the very soul of thrift. 


“Weil?” asked the Scot. 
“Weil, yourself. I’m done! I resign! Wot with a music 


box for an engine an’ a stokehold crew who waste oil an’ 


coal somethin’ awful—to soiy nothin’ of th’ ’ard look th’ 
pink-an’-white skipper gave me, I’m done. I ’ave my 


| rights—I ’ave!”’ 


Solway cocked ore ear. He heard the whine of the 
turbine. Aft of this sound was a low roar like an auto in 

+ speed. This was the gear-reducing mechanism between 
the turbine and the tail shaft. 

“She’s new, mon,” he commented. Fy 

“New! She’s a oly ’orror! She’s a patented coffeepot, 
with a grinder. I minds ’er like—th’ Lady ov Charlotte, 
wot is rustin’ at Birkenhead. They tried to drive’er direct 
with turbines. She thrashed th’ sea into bubbles. Th’ 
propellers wouldn’t bite. She’s an experiment—so’s this 


_ hooker.” 


Solway smiled with cold warmth. 

“We're a-hittin’ it up, mon,’ he said dryly. “Nine- 
point-seven all th’ watch. A doot if many c’uld do better.” 

Mike Monkey strode to the bridge-rail log for confirma- 
tion. He came back with a pucker between his brows. He 
worked his nose into a button of suspicion. Between clamps 


_ of his yellow teeth on the borrowed tobacco he studied the 


deck of the Hatteras. Her two four-inch guns were ele- 


‘vated in the manner of latter-day tankers and carriers. 


They could sweep the sea. They were manned by the pick 


_ of the American marine. They were a match for anything 


under seven-inch caliber upon a Diesel-Fisch. A high 


_ platform and a steady aim had accounted for most of the 


recent success over U-boats. 
The little engineer’s eyes were riveted upon the hatches 
of the freighter, which seemed for all the world like scales 


~ lant 


Well to the North of Ireland a Sea Snake in the Leaping Shape of a Forty:Knot Destroyer Drove Down Upon the Hatteras. 


on some marine monster. He counted them till he had 
reached twenty-four. He spat a yellow stream to leeward 
and thrust a squared, unshaved jaw up toward the Scotch 
mate. 

““Wot’s this?”” he queried. ‘Wot’s th’ bloomin’ stuff 
this hooker’s made of? Composition?” 

“A doot it. It’s concrete, with a metal lath. ‘Poured 
into shape,’ th’ auld mon told me. McGovern’s a lang 
head.” 

‘?F’s crazy—like th’ rest ov’em. Wot with concrete, an’ 
music-box engines, an’ double return tubular boilers, an’ a 
‘Sister Susie knittin’ socks for th’ soldiers’ for a captain— 
anything is liable to happen. A stone ship, wot?” 

“That’s what she is. She’s loaded with metals an’ 
sixteen-inch guns from Bethlehem. A’ve no doot she'll 
sink too fast for us to let go when her hour comes.” 

“Gol-blyme, yes!’’ blurted. Mike Monkey. “She’s a 
chambered ’orror! But wot ov th’ pink skipper?” 

Solway squinted under the peak of his cap. He touched 
his nose to the glass over the shaded binnacle. He stiffened 
and glanced at the wheelman, who leaned over the spokes 
of the wheel. 

“Twa north!” he ordered. 

“Two north!”’ repeated the quartermaster. 

“Th’ skipper, man?”’ asked Mike Monkey. ‘‘ Wot ov 
"im? ” 

“Dangerous! A lad to avoid.” 

“°Tm? That ain’t possible! ’E’s got ’ousemaid’s 
knee, ’e ’as. ’E’s afraid to talk. ’E’s no skipper for a 
stone boat with two four-inchers, an’ a lot of Fritzes 
waitin’ for th’ chance. Wot we ought to ’ave is a Drake, 
like we ’ad in th’ Princess Castle. Drake’s dead; but ’e 
put up an awful fight, ’e did!” 

“The big Yorkshire squire?” 

“Yes, ’E was th’ proper figure ov aman. Six-feet-three, 
with a voice like a Mersey siren.” 

“ A’ve nae doot this mon is bad. McGovern knows.” 

““McGovern’s got concrete on th’ brain.”’ 

Solway brought forth a second plug of tobacco and 
handed it over to Mike Monkey. This was one way of 
silencing the Rotherhithe engineer, who had learned 
frugality in a Thames-side shipyard. The mate turned 
and paced the arching bridge from lee rail to weather 
canvas before he brought up standing before the Londoner, 
who had taken a second clamp at the plug. 

““A’ll trouble ye for it,’’ he said cuttingly. “A dinna 
think we take th’ southern route—this time. Last course 
from th’ skipper was th’ auld northern passage. We go ta 
th’ ice side of th’ Orkneys.” 

“Wot! For France?” 

‘Tis better, mon. Th’ channel is guarded. Th’ south- 
ern route is paved with th’ ruins 0’ ships. It’s weepin’ ta 
think o’ it.’ 

Mike Monkey studied the dark velvet ahead of the 
plowing freighter. He lifted his unshaved chin till his eyes 
were fixed upon the slow-swaying cap of the foremast. 
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The yellow stars were there in baleful glory. He blinked at 
them; then swung on one heel. Aft, by the taffrail, the 
alert gun upon its platform, with its coiled crew about the 
breech, marked the waiting answer to the Diesel-Fisch, 
out of Wilhelmshaven and Helgoland Bight. 

The frugal engineer, who was getting no bonus upon his 
coal in the eastern passage, decided that they could use 
another knot of speed. He had an idea that the turbine 
and gear reduction had not as yet been tested. He examined 
the bridge-rail log at the lee side; then dropped below the 
engine-room companionway. The freighter picked up from 
nine-point-seven to a full ten-point-five. 

Captain Percival and his knitting were more in evidence 
as the voyage progressed until the day they sighted the 
first of the far-flung network of destroyers and drifters 
about the coast of Ireland. The captain had instructed 
Mike Monkey in a drawling whisper to compile a series of 
observations having to do with the coal consumption and 
the oil used aboard the Hatteras. To Solway was left the 
duty of figuring the currents, winds and progress to a 
tenth of a knot in each day’s passage. 

These figures were for McGovern and the American 
Shipping Board. 

The second mate had made the rounds of the ship 
between its skin and plank sheathing. He had tested the 
futtock ribs as well as the hold beams and main-deck 
beams. Her knees, half steel and half concrete where they 
joined, had been designed from bridge specifications. They 
held. The mate rubbed his hands after sounding the mid- 
ship well. The Hatteras was as dry as a tankard in a 
temperance town. She had not even sweated on her inner 
skin; which was remarkable, but which was due to a 
patented preparation mixed with the concrete and smoothed 
upon her outboard run. 

The skipper took the results with a quiet smile. He 
mounted the bridge on the tenth day at two bells, laid his 
knitting in the chart rack and studied the horizon line 
ahead with a pair of twelve-diameter glasses. Solway, 
under the lee of the wheelhouse, found the opportunity to 
analyze and vivisect the frail captain with eyes that missed 
nothing. 

He saw a black-clad seaman, whose hands and short 
boots were more feminine than masculine. The hairless 
lips and lashless lids, the sunken nose, with its thin nostrils 
and the freckles and splotches upon the drawn dry skin, 
were disquieting. He seemed too weak and listless to 
command a seven-thousand freighter like the Hatteras. 
He reminded the Scot of a babe going into a den of wolves— 
the wolves being U-boats. 

A diversion occurred at three bells that for the first time 
broke the serenity of the Hatteras’ passage. Mike Monkey 
appeared above the engine-room companion aft the mid- 
ship ventilators with his fingers hooked in the straining 
collar of a stoker, whose red face bore every evidence of a 
struggle and a swiping blow from a slice bar across his 
cheek. (Continued on Page 66) 


“‘mMines!’’ Shouted a Stuttering 


the Atlantic, bringing American soldiers to 
France. Lookouts high and low, under navy 
discipline, searched the seas for hostile periscopes. The 
convoy, the apex of which was a big cruiser, was invis- 
ible in the black night. The vigilance of navy training 
protected the soldiers, sleeping with their life belts on. 

Suddenly out shot a bright light on the leading trans- 
port; a merchant sailor, one Jesus Fernandez Mendoza, 
a Spanish fireman, flashed an electric torch, fumbling 
about the deck. The light could be seen for miles. 
Instantly a navy lookout reported the occurrence to the 
naval officer in charge of the ship. A sharp command, a 
shuffle on deck, a bluejacket kicking the torch over- 
board stayed the Spaniard’s desire to fondle an electric 
flashlight in the submarine zone. Five days’ solitary 
confinement ended the lesson. Showing a light on a 
man-o’-war at night in time of war is a court-martial 
offense; even lighting a cigarette or having matches. 
The navy commander, in absolute charge, enforced 
military discipline on a merchant vessel carrying troops 
and punished the guilty. | 

Because of the navy, criminal carelessness and con- 
duct involving the safety of thousands of men came 
to nought and a possible catastrophe was averted 
The navy was in command. 

This war is of two kinds—the war in the trenches and 
the submarine war at sea. In the war in the trenches it 
is now the man power of the Allies standing up against 
the Teuton hordes in their drive for Amiens and. Calais. 
The war at sea is the destructive underwater power ot 
the German submarine against the shipbuilding power 
of the Allies plus our own. It is nip and tuck. Quite 
recently the submarine was ahead. Twelve million 
tons of allied and neutral shipping has been sunk. The 
burden of shipbuilding to renew lost tonnage falls on us. 


\ N yITH not a light showing the transports plowed 


Responsibilities of Merchant Crews 


O THAT our soldiers in the trenches can lick the Ger- 
mans our ships carrying these soldiers overseas must 
first lick the German submariness Licking the U-boat 
means driving it away, and on the run. It can be done. 
Canada has sent hundreds of thousands of troops across 
without the loss of a single man. We, too, have done 
well. So far we have succeeded in landing a goodly 


number of troops; this was possible only because the navy 
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are too lazy, too drunk, or not willing to work overtime, the 


cannot be manned by civilians not familiar with sub- 
marine warfare and who, by the very laxity of our ship- 
ping laws, cannot be compelled to obey orders to save 
their vessel even at the expense Of their own lives. Not 
all merchant crews are unreliable or will act as cowards 
in time of danger; many have behaved nobly, but 
instances during the past prove that not all are ame- 
nable to strict military discipline. It is as ridiculous to 
allow the fate of our Allies to rest in the hands of a few 
thousand illiterate foreigners as it would be to have the 
Quartermaster’s Department of the army composed of 
foreigners who on the eye of battle would strike for 
higher wages. 

Every ship carrying a national cargo has a vital part in 
the winning of the war. No condonation can beextended | 
to a captain who loses his ship and cargo without hay- | 
ing put forth every effort possible to avoid it. Being 
part of the national resources ships carrying cargo in 
time of war cannot be considered as the private prop- 
erty of any company or individual. 


The Shortage of Officers ¢ 


A7E SHALL have gone on record in holding the view 
that citizens shall be required to risk their lives in 
the prosecution of the war, and at a nominal wage. By 
war a merchant ship at sea is as large a military ace 
as an ammunition train. And in this war the efficiency 
of the American merchant marine is of even greater 
importance than the efficiency of the fleet itself. An — 
American merchant sailor, though exposed to a percent- ; 
age of risk, does not experience a mortality in any degree — 
comparable to that of an enlisted man fighting on shore — 
or to the merchant sailor of our Allies. This is due | 
to the readiness of some of our merchant seamen to | 
take to the boats at the first sign of danger and leaye — 
their ships to destruction. Time and time again British — 
merchant ships when called upon to stop have put on | 
speed and escaped, even though under heavy gunfire, 
The other week nineteen British ships beat off or» 
escaped U-boat attacks. a 
Being also a vital part of the nation all merchant ships — 
must be controlled by the Federal Government. Ships’ 
must be controlled by the military forces of the nation, 


compel men to risk their lives. The control of the mer- 


chant marine in time of war should naturally fall to the 
navy. 3 
One thousand and ten ships are to be built by the Ship- 
ping Board. The making of these ships is an absolute | 
certainty, but their manning is not. For this some ten 
thousand trained officers and thirty-two thousand men are _ 
needed—altogether 42,137 men. Increase in material has 
been provided for, but the only step for getting the per- i 
sonnel is the lowering of the standards already required. 
Only those who are physically fit and intelligent can 
become soldiers of the nation; but the illiterate foreigner, — 


assumed the higher control of the transports. An experi- 
enced naval officer commands each one. Its crew is of the 
navy; so is the discipline. 

Oversea war depends upon shipping, and in this war ships 
are military resources. Sending transports across the 
ocean is a military job on the success of which hangs vic- 
tory or defeat. Ships are vital. The number of ships 
which we can operate efficiently will control the number 

of soldiers we can land in France. The battle front is in” 
France, with three thousand miles of sea over which every 


risk of that ship’s being sunk by submarines is doubly 
increased. : 

The job is to secure the lines of communication. . If the 
flow of shipping and transports is interrupted even for a 
few days a great disaster may occur. Paris was saved by 
reénforcements sent in taxicabs. To-day the cargo ship 
and the transport become our most valuable resources. 
Ships cannot be jeopardized by careless and inefficient 
handling. Ships cannot be put in the hands of men not 
accustomed to discipline and working for pay only. They 


! 
because only the army and navy have authority to | 
{ 
, 
1 


man and every ton 
must be moved; 
and our success is 
not measured by 
what we create here 
but by what we can 
getacrosstheAtlan- 
tic and place in the 
war zone. 

The greater the 
ship efficiency and 
the larger the sup- 
plies behind the line, 
the better our sol- 
diers will be fed, the 
better they will 
fight. Anarmy still 
travels on its belly. 
The number of 
troops that we can 
support in France 
depends entirely 
upon the amount of 
shipping we can 
send. Delay, reduc- 
tion in speed, slow- 
ness in unloading, 
amount to the same 
as having less ton- 
nage. When a liner 
good for nineteen 
knots from port to 


port averages but 
sixteen knots be- 
cause her firemen 


PHOTO. BY BROWN BROTHERS, COURTESY OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY RECRUITING BUREAU 
These Men Have Passed the Examinations and are Leaving the Officers’ Material School, 


in the U. S. Naval Auxiliary Reserve, Later to Take Positions as Junior Deck Officers of Our Great Merchant Fleet 


They Will be Sworn In as Ensigns 


unable to speak ~ 
English—anarchist, — 
socialist, disloyal, 
ill-disciplined or 
rumhound—can be > 
intrusted with the 
ship which is to 
bring the supplies — 
to the American 
fighter in France. | 

| 


Furthermore, at the _ 
outbreak of war. 
about five thousand . 
Germans were sail- 
ing under the Amer- } 
ican flag in various | 
capacities. Itises- 
timated that sixty 
per cent of the 
members of the 
Seamen’s Union 
are foreigners. 
The American 
merchant marine, 
that once was, is no 
more. As we have 
not ships sufficient 
to our present needs 
we naturally have 
not enough mer- 
chant officers or 
sailors. The rub is 
not so much officers 
(Continued on 
Page 49) 


I Have Photographed Parts of the Wrecked 


NEw YORK, 25th May, 1918. 
i} \ | Y DEAR OTTO: Since many weeks I have wanted 
to write you, but I have been so busy sending anony- 
mous death reports to parents of Yankee soldiers 
that there has been but little time to spare. Besides, a 
» problem was: How should I get to you a letter along with 
) several genuine, original photographs? 
But at last the Herr Gott provides me with a safe mes- 
» senger who will remail to you from a neutral country the 
) absolutely true story of the horrible destruction which 
/) the Zeppelins of the Fatherland, sailing like avenging 
\ angels in the sky, have worked upon the city of New York. 
| This mighty disaster has been kept back from all the 
world by the censors, but now at last I give it to you from 
) first-hand observation. 
Everything which I write here, Otto, is absolute truth; 
) and so that you will see that no one must dare to question 
) anything which I tell you I have photographed different 
, parts of the wrecked city about which I will give you the 
| information. The camera cannot lie. You will know how 
| horribly these impetuous barricades of Yankees have 
) suffered when you see with your own eyes the shell craters, 
| the ruined streets and the wrecked buildings, in photo- 
‘graphs! 
' No one can doubt the absolute truth of photographs, so 
» when you show these prints to the neighbors do not fail to 
» remind them that what the camera makes a record of is 
4 only that which has been actually seen by the human eye. 
| First, when did the Zeppelins come? They made terror 
» for these Indians of America on the first of May, 1918, 


} 
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Do Not Forget to Impress Upon All That Photographs 
Never Imagine But Always Tell the Truth—Absolutely! 


and now the city is full of bomb holes and wreckage, just 
as you will see plainly for yourself in the photographs. 
Up with the Cherubim and Seraphim of Deutschland the 
beautiful Zeppelins flew, plain and clear to the naked eye. 
The place where they came from I must keep a secret, for 
these snooping nastinesses of Yankee pigs may lay their 
inquisitive hands on this letter by chance, and no doubt the 
officers of the Zeppelins are soon preparing to make mince- 
meat of the other cities as well, so I will not give the name 
of their base, lest some spying interferer should see it. 

But do not let anyone fool you, Otto. Here are the 
photographs, and everyone knows that what is in a photo- 
graph must be so; nicht wahr? 
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City About Which I Will Give You the Information 


So. Now take the photographs, which everyone can see 
are real, and I will relate to you all the facts. 

First, the water front is a total wreck. Of this I cannot 
send you photographs because no one is allowed—not even 
a reservist of the Fatherland—to approach the ruins 
without a pass. The authorities are frightened through 
and through lest the people should see what a terrible loss 
has occurred. The Brooklyn Navy Yard is stuffed full of 
wounded sailors and I have spread round that story to the 
best of my ability, but there are still a few New Yorkers 
who do not believe it. 

I went Sunday afternoon on a Staten Island ferryboat. 
Going down the bay one sees tugboat after tugboat tow- 
ing barges full of ashes and wreckage of all kinds. These 
barges are taken out to Sandy Hook, where the cargoes are 
shoveled off secretly into the ocean. 

Now, Otto, look one minute at the photograph which I 
have marked ‘‘A.’’ Remember well that this is a real pic- 
ture taken by a real camera—and the camera is a big sim- 
pleton that has not even the intelligence to lie. Everyone 
knows that. 

Very well then; did you ever see such a throwing-up of 
dirt from bombs at the Front as this pile shown here—by 
actual photograph? No! I hear you say. And you are 
right. But what is the building? I hear you ask. This 
terrible damage was done by the bombs which the Zeppelin 
dropped for the Municipal Building. You can see a part 
of the Municipal Building—what is left of it—at the right 
of the dirt pile in front of the crater. The high building in 

(Continued on Page 32) 


B c 
Now Remember, Otto, You Have Seen With Your Own Eyes the Actual Photographs of the Wreckage Caused by the Zeppelins to the City of New York 
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By Everett Rhoades Castle 


OOKING back from the 
iy clarifying perspective 
of two months Miss 
Adele Glaub wondered with 
bitter wondering how she 
could ever, ever in this wide, wide world have 
been such an awful sentimental boob. Adjec- 
tives and noun were both supplied by the lady 
herself as she trailed across the waist depart- 
ment of the Mammoth Department Store on 
her way to answer to the august summons of 
that august gentleman of department store 
power, Mr. Harvey Bibker, merchandise man- 
ager. With handsslightly nervousshe removed 
the jet black earrings behind the sheltering lee 
of a mirrored column. This simple act was an 
ominous sign that clearly showed that the lady 
feared the impending discussion pertained to a 
subject not only disagreeable in the extreme 
but one before which the dainty bits of femi- 
nine adornment were better discarded. Withno 
roseate obstacle of profits to block his vision 
Mr. Bibker had a disconcerting habit of staring 
intently at a large lace collar ora string of beads, 
as if to say: ‘‘You find plenty of time to— 
er—adorn yourself. Why not devote a portion 
of it to making some profits for your depart- 
ment?” 

As the long pearlike portions of jet detached 
themselves from the Glaub shell-pink ears the 
lady herself, catching the bitter glare of the 
image in the mirror, grimaced with undignified 
vehemence. 

“You poor little it!’’ she hissed with sibilant 
scorn. ‘‘You see what you get for fallin’ for all 
this patriotic bunk.”’ And then, as the other 
sneered only in return, ‘‘ You poor little fish— 
gettin’ stuck for six thousand dollars just be- 
cause you fell for all this war hokum an’ every- 
thing!’’ With a bitter laugh she finished: 
“Doin’ your bit, ha!”’ 

Then, like a small child that hopes it will 
only be a severe lecture but fears the worst, 
Miss Glaub patted a stray wisp of the dark 
hair into demure businesslike order and undu- 
lated slowly to the elevator. 

And only two months before she would have 
answered that summons with all the languid 
unconcern of one who knows—absolutely—that 
no amount of lace or jet or jade can hide the keen business- 
like air of one who is making a handsome profit! Only 
two short months! 

But during those months there had appeared, in all the 
glory of carefully brushed khaki serge and mahogany pol- 
ished boots, plus gleaming spurs, the slender figure of Lieut. 
Bertram Finkle. 
was in itself a surprise, inasmuch as Mr. Finkle had ap- 
peared eight times a year for several years as the traveling 
representative of the Mode Blouse Company, but that he 
should appear in regalia such as these. 

The siren of the waist department was busy checking 
waist invoices when the door of her little office framed the 
martial picture of olive drab and the single glistening 
insigne of rank. 

“O-0-oh—Mr. Finkle!” she thrilled. 
derful!” 

“Lieutenant,” he corrected, smiling with his best com- 
mercial smile. 

The smile sobered the glow in the dark eyes. After all, if 
he was out sellin’ waists there wasn’t any sense in bein’ too 
cordial. But her ‘‘Won’t you come right in an’ sit down 
Mr.—Lieutenant?”’ was cordial enough. 

But the glow returned with his next words. ‘‘I am just 
goin’ round sayin’ good-by to all my friends—an’ cus- 
tomers.” 

Miss Glaub caught the full meaning of the pause. “I’m 
sorry,’ she murmured softly, ‘‘if I couldn’t always be as 
big a customer as you thought I should be, but that ain’t 
any reason why we ain’t—can’t be personal friends, is it?”’ 

“Indeed it ain’t! An’ now that I am goin’ a. 

The erstwhile representative of the Mode Blouse Com- 
pany paused uncertainly as the sinuous form slowly rose 
and thrust out a graceful languid hand, indicative of 
womanly prophecy as supplied by that splendid seven-reel 
feature, The Seeress. 

With half-closed eyes she continued for him: 

Goin’ to do what every real he-man will havta do— 
battle for us poor weak defenseless women an’ children. 
Make the country safe for dem—for everybody; even if it 
costs you your life.” Warming to her work Miss Glaub let 
the dark dangerous eyes close still further and reviewed the 
stirring things she had read. ‘‘Leadin’ our gallant boys 


“ Ain’t you won- 


Not that the appearance of Mr. Finkle . 


ILLUSTRA TED Jijag LEJAREWN 


Oh, if She Only Had Had Sense Enough to Remember That a Salesman 
is a Salesman Even if He is a Soldier 


forward until they can see the whites of those German 
eyes! To sacrifice everything to get that big German stiff. 
Not to fear anything, even death, in order to do your bit!” 
The eyes opened slowly and they were moist and brilliant 
with the glory and bigness of it all. ‘‘O-o-oh! Itis too won- 
derful for words.’’ Then almost in a whisper: ‘‘I am so-o 
sorry.” 

“Sorry?” 

ee Yes. ” 

“But I don’t get—I don’t understand.” 

“I’m sorry that in the past I ain’t been as appreciative 
of my friends as I should have been—the ones—though 
even what they were sellin’ was a little higher than com- 
petition—were underneath the real men—I’m sorry that 
we didn’t do more business together.” 

Lieutenant Finkle breathed deeply, and the result was 
a most military chest. The Glaub business was a tasty 
twenty-thousand-dollar affair, that made Mr. Nathan 
Rosewater, the possessor of the majority of it, a most 
envied and maligned man. 

“Oh!” he said; and being a salesman of the first order 
wisely stopped there. 

Miss Glaub shuddered reminiscently as the elevator 
ascended. If she had only let the whole affair rest at that! 
If that sudden, foolish, irresponsible, unbusinesslike feeling 
had not come over her that she had in some way been 
unpatriotic—a sort of business slacker! With tragic calm 
she remembered how guilty she had felt as she recollected 
the times, almost without number, she had said ‘‘ Nothing 
doing! I don’t need a single, solitary waist!’’ when he had 
called. And all the rest of them were still calling—while 
he —— It was then that all the damage had been done. 

**Q-o-oh, I feel so guilty! An’ besides 4s 

“Miss Glaub, I beg you don’t say another word about 
eee 

But she had insisted on going on—on being a poor boob. 

“TI could use some stuff for a late-spring sale—some- 
thing at a price.” 

“But you a 

“T know.” The dark eyes grew tremulous. “But I’d 
like to give you a little order anyway before you—you ——” 
““Go away, maybe never to return,” he finished softly. 
Miss Glaub nodded violently. 


June 1, 1918 


“In that case those 
Twenty-Nine-O-Nines of 
ours, those peachblow erépe 
de Chines with the vestees 


A HAILLER 


and cuffs to 1% 

But there is such a thing as letting even 
patriotism go too far; for instance, buying | 
merchandise at regular prices to be put into a \ 
sale. Miss Glaub interrupted gently but firmly, 

“What I said,’ she explained, ‘‘was that I 
wanted some stuff for a late-spring sale, ata | 
price.”” Slowly she repeated the last three words 
again: ‘“‘At—a—price.” 

“But those peachblows at thirty-one-fifty a 
dozen are what you might call a price, con- 
sidering what the market is an’ i 

In vain did Lieutenant Finkle straighten his 
shoulders and look pleasantly military. 

Miss Glaub shook her head sadly but firmly. 

“Of course we are friends; an’ of course _ 
now that you are goin’ I want to show you | 
that I appreciate what a big thing you are © 
doin’ an’ what a real hero I think you are in © 
comparison with a lotta these blouse hounds | 
that are always after you—but honest, Mr.— 
Lieutenant, when you start to talk about stuff | 
at thirty-one dollars a dozen bein’ at a price 
why, honest—as much as I’d liketa—I gotta 
remember that after all I am a workin’ girl— 
an’ that after.all my job depends on how much 


money I can make for the house. Ain’t I 
right?” ‘3 
Lieutenant Finkle nodded. ‘Sure you're | 


right!” he agreed heartily. “‘But honest I can’t 
see why those wouldn’t make as much profit | 
as any a a 

“They ain’t no use talkin’ along that line. 
Besides, I got enough of that stuff to make this — 
town so sick of peaches that they wouldn’t ° 
take another for a gift.” r- 

Then the catastrophe happened! For it was © 
then that the glorious Mr. Finkle had slapped 
his shiny left putty and shouted quite glee | 
fully—just as if the crook didn’t know that 4 
what he was goin’ to try to do might put a poor 
girl out into the world without a position. Miss 
Glaub sniffled at the memory as she stepped 
from the elevator. ‘‘By George!” was his ex- 
clamation. “I got it, Miss Glaub! I got some- — 
thing for you that will make you one of the best customers _ 
the Mode ever had after I get back—that is, if—I—get— _ 
back. An’ it will make not only the best kind of a late- 
spring sale—but pretty near any profit you name.” f 

This was a different matter. Miss Glaub’s eyes said so 
plainly, so warm and bright were they. “Go on!” she 
urged. | 

“You know how much white crépe de Chine is a yard | 
now, Miss Glaub?” . | 

Miss Glaub did—and named it for the best grade. 

Once more Lieutenant Finkle nodded. “Just exactly!” — 
he agreed. ‘‘They ain’t no chance to put anything over > 
on anyone that watches even the raw-stuff market, like 
you do.” 

Miss Glaub admitted this with a shrug of svelte shoulder, © 
very suggestive of The Golden Hope. 

‘““What would you say if I was to tell you that I— | 
because it is you—would sell you white Georgette with 
twelve-inch square collars at twenty-one dollars a dozen 
net?” 

Only by a sudden lowering of dark lashes did Miss 
Glaub betray her eagerness. Her voice was calm. 

““Where,”’ she inquired impersonally, ‘“‘is the joker?” 

But there was none, Mr. Finkle assured her vehemently. 
““There’s only two reasons that I would sell them waists to 
you at a price like that—a price that means that we take 
a loss on every waist. The first an’ most important is that 
I want you for a customer now that you yourself have said 
that you was sorry because we hadn’t done more business 
in the past, an’ the other is that the collars of all the waists 
have a two-inch band of blue Georgette about them that 
for some reason didn’t take well down East. Not that they 
ain’t smart waists—every one of them—but you know 
yourself, Miss Glaub, the unaccountable way the women 
in some localities won’t buy a certain kind of waist?” 

“Stickers ?’’— wearily. 

“No! Indeed no! You can’t call any waist that—even 
if it has a little touch of style about it like a blue-edged 
collar—that can be sold at two-eighty-nine, an’ made of 
the best Georgette—an’ sold at such a profit.” 

This was certainly true. The best Georgette called for a 
much higher-price ticket, and the Mammoth customers 
knew it. “Georgette Waists—the best Georgette in the 


a 
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world—$2.89.’’ The line floated across the Glaub mind 
as it would be emblazoned in the daily papers. Unques- 
tionably it would make a wonderful—pos-i-tive-lee won- 
derful sale; and a wonderful profit too—but those blue 
eollars—Miss Glaub hesitated. Under different cireum- 
stances she would have thought well and long, but the 
sight of that martial figure and the thought of how she had 
treated it brought an immediate decision. Oh, if she had 
only waited—only taken time to think—to remember that 
| just because a man wears a uniform isn’t any reason for 
| forgetting that he was formerly a salesman—and doubly 
eager to sell ‘‘stickers”! Instead she had spoken softly. 

“Maybe,” she agreed; “‘but that ain’t why I am con- 
sidering them. It ain’t just a case of business—it’s just 
that I want to show my appreciation of the brave an’ 
manly thing you did. That’s why I am willing to take 
those waists off your hands at twenty dollars a dozen.” 

Thrilled by such patriotism Lieutenant Finkle hesi- 
tated only for a moment to make a slight correction. 
“Twenty-one,” he said. 

“Twenty,” cooed Miss Glaub. 

“Honest, Miss Glaub, I couldn’t.”’ 

“Twenty ?’’—playfully. 

And underneath the prankish tone Lieutenant Finkle 
recognized an underlying vein of firmness. But have we 
said that the lieutenant was a good waist salesman before 
he became a very military figure? 

“Twenty-fifty,” he suggested; ‘‘pos-i-tive-lee, Miss 
' Glaub, that is the best I could do for my own 

“Twenty ’’—sweet and low. 
| Lieutenant Finkle admitted the trench had been taken 

with a rueful laugh. 

“All right!’”’ he agreed rather bitterly. “‘But honest, 

| Miss Glaub, I don’t see how you have the heart to squeeze 
_ the blood out of a turnip.” 
' With partially closed eyes she answered him. “It ain’t 
' a question of any vegetables,” she explained; ‘‘it’s only a 
| question of patriotism—of my doin’ my bit—by helping a 
_soldier’’—more softly—‘‘a officer—even indirectly.” 


| As she hesitated outside the great man’s door Miss 
Glaub wondered if it wasn’t a tiny gloat of triumph. The 
| crook! When he knew all the time they wouldn’t go. To 
| take advantage—such a low, mean, crooked advantage of 
ja poor defenseless woman—a patriotic woman temporarily 
'plinded by her patriotism to the deep menace of that blue 
‘edged collar. To take the bread an’ butter out of the 
' mouth of a girl whose bread an’ butter depended—ab-so- 
lute-lee on selling waists at a profit. With a large engulfing 
‘sigh that was almost a sob and a series of hectic little 
‘shudders Miss Glaub wondered what the large man behind 
| the glazed glass door 
“was going to say. 
/ Would it be a warn- 
‘ing—or would it 
hbee—? Oh, if she 
\had only stopped to 
‘think, but With 
\a sudden rigidity of 
muscle, like a person 
‘entering a dentist’s 
‘office, Miss Glaub 
turned the bronze 
‘knob and passed in. 

The gentle re- 
proachful look on 
the face of the mer- 
_chandise manager as 
he bowed was an 
ominous sign. Mr. 
Harvey Bibker was 
a gentle man and 
kindly, and smiled 
out on a pleasant 
‘world on nearly all 
occasions; but there 
was nothing pleasant 
about losing money, 
\emecally when lost 
by some subordinate 
who could usually be 
‘counted upon for the 
‘exact opposite. It 
was a knife turning 
In the wound, to his 
cae nature, to be 


reproachful; but he 
did not hesitate to 
do his duty. 

He began in the 
usual Bibker fashion, 
which is to say that 
the body tilted back 
in the swivel chair, 
the hands formed a 
Gothic roof over the 
gentle rotundity of 
stomach, the eyes 


sought a strip of molding that ran across the ceiling above. 


_ “It really—er—seems too lovely a morning to talk about 


disagreeable things, but—er—sometimes we must. Now, 
this item of six thousand dollars for white Georgette 
waists—why doesn't it turn over more readily?” 

Choosing quickly between injured innocence and tearful 
pleading, Miss Glaub used the former. ‘‘The reason they 
don’t sell readily,’’ she retorted, ‘‘is sim-plee because the 
women ain’t buying them.” 

Mr. Bibker frowned. ‘‘We can take that for granted,” 
he admonished heavily; ‘‘but as the responsibility is 
yours I—er—think that an explanation of the reasons 
both for their purchase and for their nonselling is due me.”’ 

Miss Glaub sensed the danger, but held to her original 
tone. “‘Sure there is!”’ she agreed. ‘‘I bought them sim- 
plee an’ on-lee because at twenty dollars a dozen for that 
quality of material it was actually below the cost of the 
present wholesale market. Every one of those waists, Mr. 
Bibker, because of the quality an’ workmanship, should 
retail at not less than four-eighty-five—not a penny less.’ 

“But why then 

‘‘ At three-fifteen, the first price I marked them at, they 
were sim-plee marvelous values, an’ at two-eighty-five, 
the price we next marked them at—why, Mr. Bibker, they 
were the most mar-ve-lous-ly tree-mendous bargains that 
the women of this town will ever get!” 

““But—er—why, if this is all true, didn’t they sell?” 

Miss Glaub cast her dark eyes dramatically upward and 
let her two hands gracefully follow. Of course it was because 
of the deadly monotony of that blue-edged collar, but what 
people don’t know don’t hurt them—or other people. 

“You got me!” she confessed finally. 

For several minutes Mr. Bibker digested this admission 
in silence. Then with a quick jerk the large Bibker head 
came down to a normal level and Miss Glaub noticed with 
a sudden clutching of breath that the eyes that were 
turned directly toward her were coldly glazed—another 
ominous sign. 

““Have I?” questioned the great man bluntly. 

Quickly abandoning an attitude that was not bringing 
results, the siren of the waist department sniffied audibly. 
“*Q-o-oh, Mr. Bibker,”’ she sobbed, ‘‘how can you say such 
a thing—to a poor working girl whose every thought is for 
the house an’ business!’ 

Mr. Bibker coughed uneasily and his voice when he 
spoke was soft enough to indicate that tearful pleading 
should have been the mode of defense in the first place. 
““Hr—don’t get excited, Miss Glaub. I didn’t—er—mean 
that as any insinuation against your loyalty, only oY 

“Only you thought that I ain’t—wasn’t’’—another 
sniffle—‘‘ wide-awake as I might have been. That buyin’ 


“‘Say, Mister,’’ Said Miss Tupper — With Frank Suspicion —“‘is This a Joke, or are You Merely 
Tryin’ to Show Me a Good Time?’’ 
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the best kind of waists at less than wholesale wasn’t good 
judgment.” 

The Bibker head tilted back and the eyes sought the 
molding. 

“No matter how cheap a thing is,’”’ he commented, “ 
isn’t cheap if you cannot sell it again.”’ 

“But, Mr. Bibker, I am goin’ to sell them!”’ 
nation through glistening eyes. 

But the picture of a charming lady in distress—painful 
distress—did not seem to affect the great man as it would 
Mr. Uthas Garbey, Mr. Nathan Rosewater or any of the 
other men she knew. 

“How?” he demanded. 

Fighting for time Miss Glaub raised a languid hand to 
snow-white brow and indicated thereby the shock this 
sudden lack of confidence had engendered in a naturally 
sensitive nature. Finally: 

“Have I ever fallen down on the job, Mr. Bibker?” 

“Er—no, but I ——” 

“Have I ever asked the house to take any more than the 
usual end of the season mark-downs? Have I now, Mr. 
Bibker?”’ 

“No, I can’t say that; though several times it looked as 
though the house was going to lose on ? 

Miss Glaub leaned back with dignified calm: ‘“‘ You 
can’t always tell from where you sit how your picture is 
goin’ to look,’’ she commented. 

The great man was gracious enough to smile slightly at 
this. ‘“‘So,’? he questioned the molding, ‘‘you’ve had a 
plan all along?” 

With the fear of the cold glaze that would surely return 
to the now pleasant blue eyes if the answer was negative 
Miss Glaub lied promptly and bravely. 

“T have,”’ she said. 

The great man was frankly beaming now. Once more 
the world was a kind place, where one could have confi- 
dence in the judgment of subordinates. ‘Fine!’ he 
applauded. ‘‘Great! I might have known that you 
wouldn’t squander the money of the house—that there 
must be some good sound business reason for buying mer- 
chandise—even if it was low priced—that apparently did 
not sell readily.” 

Wincing under the unconscious sting of that last sen- 
tence Miss Glaub quickly covered the outward signs of it 
with an elaborate yawn. 

“Sure!” she said; but how the ears of a certain mili- 
tary waist salesman must have burned—yea, seared !—as 
the terrible things she thought flew through space. 

Mr. Bibker was continuing to the molding. ‘‘It must be 
a splendid idea,’’ he chuckled, ‘‘ because, from what Morris 
in the advertising office said, the deadly monotony of those 
piles upon piles of 
waists with blue- 
edged collars was 
enough to drive any 
customer insane— 
not alone keep them 
from buying.” 

With a fair imita- 
tion of an amused 
little laugh she 
agreed, but mentally 
the humorous Mor- 
ris was consigned to 
that special place of 
torture where those 
who play mean, 
dirty, little, peanut- 
office politics are con- 
fined. A sudden 
thought interrupted 
this pleasant con- 
signment. 

‘“Mr. Bibker, 
what—what if I 
hadn’t had anidea?”’ 

The head of the 
great man twisted as 
if the subject was 
disagreeable. 

““Wewon’t discuss 
that—now,”’ he said. 

“But, Mr. Bibker, 

T’dliketoknow; an’ 
besides ——” 
’ The Gothie arch 
parted and a hand 
went up in silent 
command. “Tellme 
the plan!” 

Once more the 
languid hand fought 
fortime. ‘‘Itain’t— 
that is, all the details 
ain’t ready yet; an’ 
furthermore “i 

(Continued on 
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After the Gas Attack Trenches are Cleared 
of Gas by Means of Large Canvas Fans 


HE final object in the training of 
[ines in defense against gas is that 

troops shall be able to protect them- 
selves completely and as quickly as pos- 
siblein allthemultitudinous circumstances 
in which they may encounter the poison- 
ous gas in the field. To attain this it is 
necessary to inspire confidence by letting 
them in as far as possible on the principles 
underlying the use of gas and the tactics 
which are adopted by the enemy; and, 
secondly, to bring their practical pro- 
ficiency and discipline up to such a stand- 
ard that they make the very best use of 
the apparatus that is given to them. 

It must be remembered that one of the 
greatest difficulties in talking to people 
about gas is the mystery of it. Even edu- 
cated people hardly understand the word 
“gas”? in connection with war and are 
apt to think of coal gas and dentists’ gas 
in consequence. The result is that the 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY PERMISSION OF THE GAS DEFENSE SERVICE 


gas of the Germans was sometimes cred- 
ited with all sorts of impossible qualities 
of movement and deadliness, and it can 
hardly be realized what alarm and distrust may exist in the 


raw recruit with regard to gas until he has been given some » 


instruction. This is even as great a danger as the over- 
confidence of the veteran soldier, who may know just as 
little about it. 


An Army of Specialists 


WY Baier drilling and assertion are not sufficient to inspire 
confidence and acquire proportion, and it was realized 
very early that personal experience was needed. To gain 
this arrangements were made for every man to see and smell 
gas in concentrations that would at any rate produce severe 
discomfort if dwelt in for any length of time, and for each 
soldier subsequently to be exposed to gas while wearing a 
gas helmet in such a concentration that negligence in obey- 
ing orders or in using the smoke helmet correctly would 
lead to real danger to life. By this means confidence could 
be inspired in everybody, though there is always a certain 
danger due to recklessness among the more adventurous 
types. 

Besides this it was necessary to give as many men as 
possible some idea of the common sense of the operations 
in which the army was being drilled. This could only be 
done by giving a cléar idea of how the gas is used; how gas 
travels; where it accumulates; how it can be removed, 
and so on; and under what conditions a respirator or smoke 
helmet protects or ceases to protect its wearer. It was on 
these lines that instruction was built up; and to do it 
thoroughly it was found that a large number of instructors 
were required in order to train the officers and noncom- 
missioned officers and to get them to treat their respirator 
with as great a respect as their rifle and to learn to carry it 
through a gas-defense drill in just as smart a manner as the 
ordinary arms. 

For this purpose special schools of instruction were 
started at each army headquarters, and as many regimental 


A Carrying Party in a Communication Trench Halts on Hearing the Gas Alarm. 
Respirators are Adjusted and the Party Moves On 


officers and noncommissioned officers as possible were 
given a four or five days’ course of gas training, so that 
they in their turn could go back to their regiments and 
spread the gospel, as the responsibility for getting things 
done must eventually fall upon them. Not only was it 
found impossible to provide specialist officers for each 
regiment or battalion, but it was' recognized that such a 
procedure would have a bad effect on the gas-defense 
measures. 

Gas defense was a matter which affected everybody and 
was in no way to be regarded as a specialist’s job; bat- 
talions were already full of specialists. Indeed the colonels 
were apt to complain that they had nobody but specialists 
to command. There were bombers, snipers, signalers, 
machine gunners and sanitary men; and at that time the 
trench-mortar personnel was also a part of the infantry 
battalion. With all of these things the feeling was that if a 
job could be looked on as being a specialty it should be put 
on the specialist officer concerned, and nobody else worried 
about it much. Now if gas defense was to become Lieu- 
tenant Snook’s job, it meant that it was going to be nobody 
else’s job, and it was essential that the idea should grow up 
in the army that gas defense was a purely military matter 


‘and affected everybody. 


What was said then is just as true to-day—that the 


defensive appliance is a certain protection if it is used 


properly and in time. Defense against gas is thus on an 
entirely different footing from defense against shells and 
bullets, where protection cannot be assured; and, to quote 
instructions on the subject: ‘‘For destructive effects gas 
must depend on surprise, on poor discipline or on defective 
appliances. Consequently gas casualties are preventable if 
the soldier is trained continually to exercise vigilance and 
is well drilled in the use and care of his respirator.” 

The basis of the whole thing, therefore, was that every 
officer should see that the men under his command 
were properly instructed in defensive measures against 
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The Blanket Protection of GassProof Dugouts 
is Adjusted as Soon as the Alarm is Given 


gas attacks, and that all orders on the 
subject were thoroughly understood. It 
was then up to the officers to see that 
their men could get their helmets on prop- 
erly in the minimum time, and this in- 
volved considerable amount of drill prac- — 
tice. It was pointed out to the officers - 
that since protection had been provided, 
those battalions which had been carefully 
instructed had come through practically 
unharmed, while those battalions in which 
instructions had been neglected suffered 
severely. 

It was also up to the officers to explain 
to their men as much as they themselves 
had learned about gas clouds, and to im- 
press on them, for example, that by moving 
to the rear they would move with the gas, - 
and that if they got flurried they would 
breathe more deeply and would run much | 
more risk of being gassed. 

Besides these questions of instruction 
and drilling a lot of other arrangements 
had tobemade, so that warning of German © 
gas attacks should be spread in the quick- - 
est possible time. Arrangements were made to install 
alarms of various kinds in the trenches. Of course no reli- | 
ance could be placed on any method of communication | 
which involved the use of the lungs. A man cannot blow 
a bugle or a whistle while he has a helmet on, and if he 
waited to give a signal by such a method before protecting 
himself he would be almost certain to be gassed. What was . 
done was to place bells and gongs made from shell cases up 
and down the trenches. 


The Various Gas Alarms 


T FIRST these were rather futile things, the bells gener- 
ally being much too small—some of them merely cow 
bells. The shell cases were a bit better and are still used 
for local alarms; but the arrangements for giving warning 
were not really very good at that time. The best devices were 
a number of motor horns, which were obtained locally, 
but the supply was insufficient and there was no general 
issue. Later on the alarm arrangements were tremendously 
improved. In some cases signal lights were used, but so 
many different kinds of rockets were already employed for 
signaling to the rear that there was great difficulty in find- 
ing a light sufficiently distinctive. There was also the 
danger that it could be quickly copied by the boche, who 
would thus amuse himself by giving us all kinds of shocks 
from false alarms. - ef 
Quite as important as the provision of signals was the 
making of observations to see when the wind was in a 
dangerous quarter. This was done partly at the meteoro- 
logical stations at headquarters and partly on the front line 
itself. The latter was regarded at the time as the most 
important, and orders were given that each unit in the 
front line should rig up some kind of wind vane and learn 
to ascertain the strength of the wind, so that they should | 
be immediately prepared for an attack whenever the wind 
was in a dangerous quarter. 


Wind vanes in the trenches were of the simplest types 
_and’a great deal of ingenuity was displayed in fitting up 
_weathercocks that would be capable of turning in really 
low wind—say, one with a speed of only two miles an hour. 
_ The bearings for the central rod were the greatest difficulty, 
but it was found that by boring out a rifle bullet a sharp 
pointed stick or a thick piece of wire could be got to revolve 
in the hollow bullet quite easily, what remained of the lead 
core acting as a kind of lubrication. 

‘The greatest nuisance of these wind vanes at first was 
that they were made so generally obtrusive that they could 
pe seen from the enemy’s lines, and they nearly always 
drew fire from snipers, and sometimes actually from the 
artillery. Presumably the enemy thought that where the 
wind vanes were installed company’ headquarters were 
probably situated. The position of the wind vanes conse- 
quently had to-be chosen so that the direction and speed 
of the wind would be measured several feet above the 
j ground without the apparatus being too obvious. One of 

the simplest types of vane adopted, and one which could 

hardly be seen from any distance, was a bit of a stick to the 
end of which was tied ten to twelve inches of thin thread 
with a tiny bit of cotton wool at the end. When the wind 
_ is blowing the direction taken by the thread shows the line 
of the wind fairly exactly, and the behavior of the cotton 
wool in rising and falling indicates the strength of the 
wind. The latter, however, was supposed to be measured 
by reference to Beaufort’ s scale, which depends on the 
movement in wind of natural objects. Beaufort’s scale, 
which was devised long ago by an English admiral of that 
name, is as follows: 


Smoke moves straight up, speed of wind is nil; smoke 
| slants, speed is two miles an hour; the wind is felt on the 
_ face, speed is five miles; paper, etc., move about, speed is ten 
| miles; bushes are seen to sway, speed is fifteen miles; tree 
) tops sway and wavelets are formed on water, speed is twenty 
miles; tree tops sway and whistle, speed is thirty miles. 


All of these arrangements for training and equipment 
of the troops were hurried on as quickly as possible, but at 
the same time sight was not lost of the 
h probability of the Germans’ using gases 
different from the chlorine which had 
originally formed their stand-by. It was 
felt that a good all-round protection should 
, be capable of keeping out not only chlorine 
+ and similar gases but also others which 
were quite likely to come into use. 


} Rumors of New Terrors 


| ING the whole of this time we were 
getting a lot of information from the 
‘intelligence branch as to materials which 
\the Germans were making for use against 
us in their next gas attacks. Some of this 
| information was really farcical, but on the 
/ other hand some of it was very good and 
helped to confirm the conclusions to which 
our own scientists were coming as to the 
likelihood or unlikelihood of particular 
‘gases. In the former category may be 
classed one story which came to us con- 
\ taining a very circumstantial description 
| of some experiments which were stated to 


A German Gas Cloud Approaching Qver No Man’s Land 
About Three Seconds After the Attack Started 
Above—A Working Party Calmly Waiting, During the Passage of the Gas Cloud, to Resume Work 
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have been carried out in Berlin. These trials were stated to 
have been made in what we considered a very proper place, 
namely, Hagenbeck’s menagerie, where, in the presence of 
a large number of military representatives, a new gas was 
tried out. 

A noncommissioned officer appeared with a tank of the 
gas on his back, the spraying nozzle coming out under his 
arm. A camel and an elephant were brought out. The 
noncommissioned officer advanced toward them, and at 
twenty paces’ distance he pressed down the lever on the 
tank and out came some small black bubbles of gas, which 
floated down the wind toward the fated animals. The bub- 
bles burst, giving off a yellow vapor, and the minute this 
vapor came in contact with the camel and the elephant 
the beasts dropped down dead! 

This sounded very terrible, but even in the conditions 
we were at the time it was not taken too seriously, and of 
course nothing of this kind has ever made its appearance. 

Another story which commenced to make its appearance 
at that time and which we have heard a great deal about 
ever since was that the Germans were busy making prussic 
acid in enormous quantities for a huge offensive which was 
to finish the war. It was stated that the Kaiser had at last 
been persuaded to use this terrible weapon in order by its 
use to finish the war at once and prevent needless suffering. 

When they first made their appearance stories with 
regard to prussic acid had to be taken a great deal more 
seriously than those like the “‘little black bubbles.” For 
one thing we were unprotected against prussic acid, and 
for another it was known of course to be an extremely 
deadly poison. Indeed before the war it was regarded as 
the most poisonous vapor known, so a great deal of weight 
was attached to these statements, and experiments were at 
once put on foot to find protection against prussic acid and 
to see exactly how poisonous it was compared with other 
gases. 

As a matter of fact prussic acid has not been used by the 
Germans simply because it is not poisonous enough. It is 
not so poisonous, for example, as phosgene, and a lot of 
captured German documents showing the relative toxicity 


A View of the Same Attack Five Seconds Later. 
Was Taken Actually in the Gas Cloud 
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of different vapors always put it on a rather low basis. It 
was this and not a desire to avoid utter barbarity which 
decided the Germans not to use it. The ordinary German 
soldiers, just like ourselves, still consider prussic acid as 
the most dangerous possible material, and whenever they 
have a story to tell of a new gas being invented or being got 
ready to use against us they will tell you in awestruck tones 
that it is prussic acid. 

The most valuable piece of information which we got 
was a complete set of notes of some very secret lectures 
given to specially selected senior officers at a conference in 
Germany. We gathered that this conference was held 
behind closed doors and triple lines of sentries, and all that 
kind of thing, and I cannot of course indicate how the 
information came into our hands, but there it was. It 
described a lot of new gases which had been considered, and 
stated among other things that they intended to make a 
big gas attack against either the French-or ourselves in 
Flanders in December, 1915, sometime before Christmas 
when the wind was favorable. For this purpose they were 
going to use a mixture of chlorine with another gas, phos- 
gene—the amount of phosgene to be twenty per cent of 
the whole. 


Protection Against Phosgene 


Nea phosgene had been realized by our own chemists as 
avery likely gas to be used. I cannot say that it is more 
poisonous than chlorine, but it is infinitely more deadly 
because it is much more difficult to protect against and is 
more insidious in its nature. For one thing, though it is 
an asphyxiant like chlorine it is possible for a man to be 
only slightly gassed and think he is all right, and then, 
especially if he takes any exercise in between, to fall dead 
several hours later from heart failure. 

The information was so complete that our arrangements 
to provide a helmet which would protect against phosgene 
were hastened as much as possible; and it was as well that 
they were, for the attack actually did come off just about 
the time and place mentioned, in the Ypres salient. 

It was realized of course that any change 
in protection would have to include both 
prussic acid and phosgene; and this is not 
nearly so easy as it sounds. Phosgene is 
peculiarly chemically inert for such an 
active poison, and it was some time before 
a reasonable protection was found which 
could be incorporated in a smoke helmet. 
The substance actually decided upon was 
a solution of sodium phenate—that is, 
carbolic acid dissolved in caustic soda, 
the mixture containing an excess of caus- 
tic. This solution is quite capable of deal- 
ing with reasonable concentrations of 
phosgene and would successfully protect 
against three parts of phosgene to ten 
thousand of the air, which in the cireum- 
stances was quite good enough. The 
French also altered their protection at the 
same time and used sodium sulphanilate 
as the basis of protection against phos- 
gene. The objections against the sodium 
phenate were that it could not be ab- 
sorbed into a flannel helmet owing to its 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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T WAS the Grossbauer’s son, Veit Thomas, who told 
| them. He had been elected Siubendilteste, and thanks to 

the arrival of fat hampers from the Hof above Titisee 
there existed between him and the Herr Feldwebel a subtle 
understanding highly agreeable to both parties. Whoever 
else suffered injustice in the platoon, it was not the big 
peasant. Nor, for that matter, did he escape justice, for 
even the Feldwebel could not stop the inflexible working of 
the machine—and therein lay its strength. But petty per- 
secution, the additional burdens which were in the Unter- 
officier’s power to bestow, never fell to Veit Thomas’ lot. 
Moreover, he was the sure channel for all the rumors and 
seandals of the reciment. 

“Yes,” he said as he leaned against the lintel of the 
dormitory window and watched the Oberbahnwirter’s son 
polish his boots for him with moody discontent; ‘‘fifty miles 
is what they’re going to squeeze out of us. And if we don’t 
play up it will cost our little officers fifty bottles of fizz— 
a bottle for every mile. You'll see how they'll hound us 
along.” 

The Oberbahnwirter’s son lifted a white face from his 
task. 

“Fifty miles! Why, I’ve never done twenty. Fifteen 
knocked me all to bits.” 

““And there are to be no stragglers either.’””’ Thomas 
nodded maliciously. ‘‘Each straggler means a pint less 
for the winners. Don’t you worry—when your legs fail 
they’ll kick you along!” 

There was a moment’s heavy silence. 

“They say that General von Dering is to act as ref- 
eree.” the Gefreiter began, not to be outdone in superior 
knowledge; “‘and the Emperor himself is interested. Of 
course it’s all unofficial, but you know what that means. 
If we win, the Herr Oberst can begin thinking about him- 
self as brigadier; if we don’t he’ll wake up one morning 
with a top hat on. There’s no room in this world for people 
who don’t pull a thing off.” 

“‘And what do we get out of it either way?” someone 
asked. 

“Sore feet!”” An exasperated murmur assented. 

‘“‘What the devil do they mean by it? Just because 
they get drunk at a mess dinner—and brag—and gamble. 
Let them gamble with their dirty money—not with us!” 

The Mannheimer sprang up violently from his berth, 
where he had been crouching with his thin burnt-out face 
hidden in his hands. 

“And if you were half men you wouldn’t stand it!” he 
shouted at them. “If I had some of my comrades here 
we'd soon put a 
stop to it. We’d 
strike. We’d have 
some of these fine 
fellows up against 
a wall.” 

Veit Thomas 
raised himself. He 
came across the 
room heavily, 
menacingly. 

aeeXcOU isitiO1D 
that!’’ he said. 
“*T’]l not have that 
sort of talk here. 
I’m a Kaiser’s 
man. Besides— 
it’s all gas! When 
the time comes 
your bandy legs 
will step out like 
the rest.” 

They laughed 
irritably. The 
Mannheimer 
glared round the 
circle of angry, 
contemptuous 
faces. He shook 
his fist futilely. 

“You wait!” he 
said between his 
Lee time yO 
wait!” 


Soit came to the 
knowledge of the 
Twelfth Platoon 
that the Grenadier 
Regiment sta- 
tioned at Karl- 
stadt had backed 
themselves to 
reach a certain 


“I've Had Enough. 


village midway between the two garrisons an hour sooner 
than the Forty-fifth, and that the officers of the Forty- 
fifth had sworn to have their men quartered before the 
dust of the Grenadiers showed on the highroad. 

There was no official announcement. The reason for 
the forced march concerned the men as little as its destina- 
tion concerns the engines of a ship. Nevertheless the 
whole temper of the regiment changed. The exasperating 
monotony was gone like mist before a strong wind. The 
brooding, peevish faces of the officers lit up with purpose. 
They moved with quick firm steps. The men grumbled— 
but now for the first time beneath the unfeeling character 
of their training there showed the stealthily forged chain 
which linked man to man—officers to men. Willing or 
unwilling, hating or indifferent—they were a whole. The 
herd instinct, deliberately fostered, blazed up, consuming 
the individual with his indolence and cowardice to ashes. 

The colonel harangued the whole regiment on parade. 
The staccato sentences warned them that there was to be 
no straggling—no falling out, 

In the chill drizzle of a winter’s morning they swung, 
four deep, through the barrack gates. Each man carried 
his full campaigning kit—overcoat, loaded haversack and 
rifle. The captains on horseback at the head of their 
companies, the subalterns on foot with drawn swords 
saluted the grim watching figure of their colonel. 

The villagers standing sleepily in their doorways waved 
to them. The band played them out merrily. 

They marched on, singing. The first ten miles was noth- 
ing to the rawest recruit. The rain, soddening their heavy 
overcoats and trickling from the rims of their helmets, was 
an old enemy, worse hated than the sun, but as yet their 
blood was warm and their muscles supple. Nor was the 
pace set sharper than usual. It was not speed that was 
to bring them victory. 

They sang. When one company wearied another caught 
up the refrain. To the curious marked rhythm of their 
songs they rolled the miles behind them. 

They looked for the midday rést. It did not come. At 
two o’clock they knew. that there was to be no halt. They 
ate their rations as they marched. And now for the first 
time there dawned on their stolid faces an almost animal 
look of fear and trouble. 

The drizzle had become a downpour. The soaked over- 
coats slopped heavily against their knees. The course of 
their blood, slackening in weariness, could not stand against 
the penetrating cold that crept up theirlimbs. Songs gave 
place to uneasy mutterings; mutterings to silence. 


That's Why I’m Not Getting Up. I’ve Been Driven Like a Beast, 


Suffering Comrades Over the Whole World —I Protest!’* 


The gray afternoon faded into twilight—night itself. 
Like a black serpent the regiment wound its way down 
into a narrow valley flooded with swollen mountain 
streams. The first company churned the slush to a sticky 
paste in which those who followed slipped and staggered 
drunkenly. Underofficers stumbled up and down the line 
flashing their electric torches into the dripping dead-white 
faces, cursing with voices broken with fatigue. Blows fell | 
in the darkness—passively received by bodies almost dead 
to feeling. ‘ 

The officers marched on immovably. They carried 
themselves erect, with expressionless, insolent faces, as 
though they stood above the reach of hunger and exhaus- | 
tion. Now and then a word of command slashed through 
the soaking obscurity like the cut of a whip. 

At first Helmut had marched willingly, almost thank- 
fully. These long marches were a strange relief to him. 
Then his loneliness seemed less poignant. One could not 
be happy or unhappy. One could not even think. One 
was just a body that marched and marched. And after- 
ward one slept without a dream. 

But now a dull anger smoldered in him. With every 
leaden mile it gathered fierceness. It was as though it fed 
on his wretchedness, blazing higher and higher. He hated 
the men who for an idle boast born of their own boredom 
had doomed them to this torture. He hated the stupid, 
will-less bodies that lurched against him, throwing him 
from his stride. He could have murdered them. It gave 
him pleasure to thrust them brutally back into their 
places. His inflamed fancy conjured up delicious visions 
of a machine gun mowing them down in swaths. 

A light flashed. It was the little lieutenant, Miiller. 
Weariness had pinched his round boyish face into unfa- 
miliar lines. There was a comic splash of mud on his cheek. 

“Kopf hoch, Kinder! Only another mile or two!” 

He had come back to say that; he had left his place 
just to encourage them—when every step counted. Hel: 
mut wondered at the strangeness of his own voice. 

“« Jawohl—Herr Leutnant!”’ 

The lieutenant nodded and smiled. 

“Stramme Kerls!” 

He vanished, splashing into darkness. 

The Oberbahnwirter’s son marched at Helmut’s side 
While daylight lasted he had kept up a sullen silence, bu 
now that the night hid them from each other he weakened 
Perhaps he forgot who was his companion. But at hear: 
he was a kindly, good-natured little fellow who ostracize¢ 
Helmut only because it was the easiest thing to do. 

His voici 
sounded faint an 
distant: 

“Do you thin] 
it will ever come ti 
anend, comrade?’ 

“Oh, yes—i 
can’t be much far 
ther. The Her 
Leutnant said s¢ 
Is anythin) 
wrong?” . 

“T don’t know 
There’s a pain ur 
der my ribs. If) 
stopped I shoul, 
fall down.” 

‘Give me you 
rifle. Iamstronge 
than you.” 

“No—no, con 
rade.” 

““No one will se: 
Come, doasIsay! 

The boy sighet 

“Thank you- 
thank you.” 

Suddenly a 
electric’ wav 
thrilled along tl 
staggering lin’ 
They straightene 
up like men wakir 
from astupor. T} 
ranks closed uj 
Somewhere ahez 
alight glimmere 

“The signa 
They’ve not a 
rived yet!” | 

“In sight.” 

“Fifty mile 
twenty-thre 


In the Name of My 
hours.” | 


_' that kept them tossing and twist- 


| hands out to it in a kind of sup- 


and the flames shriveled and grew 
pale, throwing up a film of smoke 


J 


“The Grenadiers—they say—two miles off.” 
‘An underofficer ran down the column bellowing fiercely: 
“Sing! Sing, will, you—or hy 
They sang. It was like a miracle. The faint, sickly light 
| of morning showed in the east as they thundered into 
| the village—victorious, at parade step, caked in mud, with 
| blank faces. 
The general took their salute standing on the steps of the 
little inn. He greeted the officers who stood about him, 
| stiffly erect, their hands to their helmets. Soaked and 
mud-splashed as they were, they 
retained an invincible immacu- 
| lateness. 
| “Tch gratuliere, meine Herren. 
| Magnificent record! The Em- 
_ peror will be delighted.” 
| Jt was fortunate that the 
, Oberbahnwiéirter’s son stood in the 
»second rank. No one except the 
' two men on either side of him saw 
him fall. He slid down quietly, 
_ rather ‘comically—like a sawdust 
| doll whose stuffing has run out. 
They dared not move to help 
‘him. And it was not until five 
' minutes later, when the general 
had finished his harangue, that 
) they knew exactly what had hap- 
» pened. 


} 


! From the inn across the way 
\camemusic. The Grenadierband, 
‘which had come by train, was 
' playing a song from Der Walze- 
, traum: 

| Madel fein—mddel mein, 

| Giebt sich drein, sagt nicht nein— 


In the intervals they could 
hear voices, laughter. They im- 
/agined the click of glasses, the 
/ warm delicious flow of red wine 
from dusty bottles, the golden 
sparkle of native Sekt, the lights 
and glitter and warmth. 

They lay there, seeing and 
‘hearing these things with their 
jinflamed souls. There was no 
‘sleep. Their bodies were agony 
' to them—a dull persistent agony 


‘ing in the straw with the muffled 
‘sighs of exhausted cattle. Some- 
one had tried to kindle a fire in 
the corner of the barn and they 
‘had huddled round the pitiful 
iblaze, holding their stiff blue 


plication. But the wood was wet 


through which the circle of faces ae 
showed dim and unreal. Now the Fa 
‘light died out wholly and each 
/man was alone. 

“My feet—my feet!” 

The sudden whimper stung 
them to fury. They were worn 
threadbare. Their outer defenses 

weregone. Their raw nerves quivered and twitched. They 
were ready to fall on each other for a word. 

“Curse you! Shut your face! Do you think you’re the 
‘only one?” 

“T’ve got feet, too, haven’t I? Bloody feet; stuck to my 

boots, they have. I heard the blood squelching.”’ 

“And that damned haversack. I can put my fingers in 

the grooves on my shoulders.’ 

“Some people seem to think they’ve got all the trouble.” 
| “Well, why don’t they stick us where we could get dry? 

It’s this cold—it b-bites into one—like a dog’s tooth.” 

“Much they care! Dirty devils the whole lot. If there 
) Was a war I know whom I’d plug first.” 

“Animal torture—that’s what it is.” 
| “Bah! D’you think they’d let their horses rot in the 
/wet and cold?” 
| “Hark at them over there, with their blasted music!” 
‘Someone giggled hysterically. 

“That’s out of the Walzetraum. I heard it last year at 

the summer theater. It’s a fine song.” 

He began to sing in a cracked falsetto: 

“‘Niemand kann tanzen wie meine Frau —— 

They screamed at him, shaking their fists. 

‘Stop that noise! How is one to get to sleep?”’ 

_ _ Well, we’re not sleeping anyhow. Might as well be 
jolly.” 

; _ Lo-morrow they’ll march us back.” 

“Not me! Not on my bloody stumps! I’ll see them 


damned.” 
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‘Listen: They’re toasting someone now.” 

“Tt’s the regiment.’”’ The speaker assumed a satirical, 
nasal intonation: ‘‘‘ Meine Herren—das fiinf und vierzigste 
Regiment Kaiserin Augusta—es lebe hoch!’ There, can’t 
you hear ’em? 

“That’s the Herr Major speaking. I can see his turkey- 
cock face from here.” 

“Herr Je! The regiment!”’ 

An awed silence fell upon them. The storm sank. They 
sat still, listening. The Grenadiers’ trumpeter sent a deep 
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“‘Then in Your Opinion, Herr Kamerad, the Life of a Swine of a Socialist is Worth 
More Than the Honor of Your Regiment?’’ 


thrilling fanfare into the night, and then a wave of subdued 
applause came across the street to the huddled listeners. 

“Drinking our healths!”’ 

“Don’t you believe it!” 

““Why not? We’re the regiment, too, aren’t we?” 

“They may well! Fifty miles in twenty-three hours.” 

“An infantry regiment of the line whacking the Grena- 
diers! Ho, ho!” 

“They’ve sent a telegram to the Emperor.” 

“‘Who cares? He hasn’t got blisters as big as hen’s eggs 
on his feet.” 

“T saw the Emperor once—at Wiesbaden—with his 
staff. Herr Je! How they shone. The Emperor rode down 
the line of troops. He said ‘Good morning, soldiers!’ and 
they shouted back ‘Good morning, Your Majesty!’ I 
thought I’d be glad when I was a soldier too.” 

““My grandfather talks about the old Emperor. He 
cries when he talks about him; he’s very old now. The 
Emperor pinned the cross on his breast with his own 
hands. 

“That was at Versailles in 1871. The cross hangs on the 
wall in our sitting room, but when grandfather goes to meet 
his old comrades in the Kriegerverein he wears it.”’ 

““Ah, yes—those were great days!” 

Their voices were growing clearer. They seemed to be 
coming out of some thick muffling fog. 

“These are great days too. People used to make fun of 
us Germans. They don’t laugh now.” 

“No; they’re afraid.” 
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“The lieutenant says that one day we shall beat them 
all. God means us to—because we’re stronger and braver 
and can suffer more.” 

“That’s why they put ‘God with us’ on the coins. The 
Lord God loves brave men.” 

“My grandfather says it’s a glorious thing to be a 
German soldier and to die for one’s fatherland.” 

“When I go home on leave I shall wear my best uniform. 
In church people will look at me. They will nudge each 
other. ‘There’s young Brentfeld. He’s in the Forty-fifth, 
the regiment that did fifty miles 
in twenty-three hours and was 
congratulated by the Emperor.’ 
My girl will be so proud. My 
brother was rejected and his girl 
broke it off. She was ashamed.” 

They smiled in the darkness— 
each man with his own vision. 

“Ach ja—it’s a grand thing!”’ 

A new voice broke in queru- 
lously: 

“Soldiers are just cannon fod- 
der. They, over there—I tell you 
they’re not thinking about us.” 

“But it was we who did it!” 


he was answered fiercely. ‘‘We 
did it!” 

“We damn well had to; they 
made us.”’ 


“Something made them, too. 
They’re human—sort of. Be- 
sides, they couldn’t have made 
us—not if we hadn’t meant to.” 

“Yes; that’s queer. Look 
here, I’ll tell you something: I 
meant to drop out. I made up 
my mind. I didn’t care—what’s 
a few days’ cells compared to 
this? But when it came to the 
point I had to stick it out—I had 
to. Something got hold of me.” 

“Yes, that’s it. One can’t 
stop; one can’t get out.” 

They brooded for a while over 
the thing which had possessed 
them—which possessed them now 
in spite of all their misery. Then 
a voice broke out again: 

“Little Schneider went all the 
way; and he’d never done twenty 
miles.” 

They stirred uneasily in their 
straw. They began to whisper, as 
though they were afraid of being 
overheard. 

“He dropped, though, when it 
was all over.” 

“They—they say he’s dead.” 

“Heart failure.” 

“He knew he couldn’t do it. 


He told me.”’ 

“But he couldn’t drop out, 
either.” 

A sigh rose out of the dark- 
ness. 


“Well—that’s life. We Ger- 
mans have got tobestrong. The 
weak chaps have got to be weeded 
out somehow.” 

“A good thing too. Up at the Hof we don’t breed pigs 
off a rotten stock. We kill ’em off. Well, this’ll be some- 
thing to tell the old man. They didn’t do fifty miles like 
that in his day.’’ 

“Ach, now you’re beginning to brag! A minute ago 
you were ready to shoot ’em for what they’ve done to us. 
And what are you bragging about? Because you’ve stuck 
it out like a horse that goes till he drops, to please the beast 
that rides him? Because they’ve squeezed the life out of 
one of us? Is that why you’re inflating yourself, Veit 
Thomas? You whipped hounds! You growl, but you like 
licking the boot that kicks you. You’d cheer a monkey so 
long as he wore a helmet and pranced toa military band. 
Pfui! You make me sick!” 

They turned savagely toward the voice. 

“Hold your tongue! We know all about you.” 

““You’re a brave fellow when there’s no one looking.” 

“Tell us about the proletariat and how you're going to 
make people walk on their heads.” 

“Why don’t you do as you say?” 

“Yes, spit in the Herr Feldwebel’s face next time you 
see him.” 

“Then p’raps we'll listen.’ 

They jeered hysterically; for he had laid hands on the 
thing that justified and glorified their misery. If it was 
not a holy, splendid thing then they were madmen. Their 
world would collapse about their ears. There would be 
nothing left but their bleeding feet and aching limbs. 

(Continued on Page 93) 


LL of June was marked by the most perfect weather. 
AN The prevailing strong west winds stopped and a 
light breeze blew constantly from the east. Some 
days there was hardly a stir in the air. From dawn until 
sundown there was rarely a cloud in the sky, and though 
the heat waves from the effect of the sun on the earth 
made flying very rough when near the ground the days 
were wonderful and we all felt like kings. 

The mornings were very busy, as there were many calls 
to chase away hostile aircraft, but the afternoons we 
generally had to ourselves, and though it was necessary to 
stay right on the aérodrome we found many amusements 
there. 

The mess was situated on the very edge of the aérodrome 
and about twenty yards from a farmhouse which possessed 
the most extraordinary farmyard I have ever seen. There 
were pigeons by the hundreds and all kinds of fowl possible 
to imagine. A small pond in the middle of the farmyard 
afforded exercise and amusement for a flock of ducks. 
The raising of pigs, however, seemed to be the farmer’s 
great specialty, and to these pigs I owe many amusing 
hours. 

Using a French boy to help us on one occasion we secured 
a large sow. Upon her we painted black crosses—a huge 
black cross on her nose, a little one on each ear and a large 
one oneach side. Then on her back we painted the name of 
a German ace. So that the other pigs would recognize that 
she was indeed a leader we tied a leader’s streamer on her 
tail. This trailed for some three feet behind her as she 
walked, and is exactly the same sort of thing that the 
leader of a patrol of aéroplanes uses so he can be identified. 

When the sow returned to the farmyard everything 
else there immediately concentrated its attention upon the 
weird sight. Chickens, ducks, pigs and geese all followed 
the big sow as she walked round. It was certainly a 
suecessful circus for our porcine friend, and every. time 
she moved round that farmyard she had a good following 
of admirers. 

However, dogs were our special favorites as far as pets 
were concerned, and every stray dog we could find we 
would pick up and bring home. They were 
all good dogs, and I remember well when 
little Kate, whom we had raised from a 
puppy, was lost. We all felt very badly 
for days. She was reported in the squad- 
ron books as “‘missing,’’ as she had gone 
out and had not returned. 

By way of sports we played tennis a 
great deal and did considerable riding, 
two good horses having been lent to the 
squadron for that purpose. Then, too, as 
the place seemed to be infested with rats, 
we managed to get together some good 
ratting parties and with the help of some 
of the dogs had many successful hunts. 
Another sport, and a very good one, was 
to take a 22-caliber rifle and try to shoot 
individual pigeons on the wing. It was a 
very hard thing to do and required much 
practice. This sport was much encour- 
aged, as it was the very best practice in 
the world for the eye of a man whose busi- 
nessitis to fight mechanical birdsin the air. 


The Joy Stick 


Y THIS time I had learned nearly all 
of the fundamental principles of fight- 
ing in the air and had more or less de- 
cided upon exactly what tactics were best 
for me to use. I also realized the exact 
limit of my ability in carrying these vari- 
ous tactics out, and in fighting acted ac- 
cordingly. I was more than ever firmly 
resolved now that having got so far in the 
game and past its most dangerous stages 
I would take no foolish risks but continue 
to wait for the best opportunities. It was 
very hard to restrain oneself at times, but 
from the middle of May until I left France, 
in August, I lost only one man out of my 
patrol killed, and he was shot down on an 
expedition when I was not with him. 
When flying alone, on a day off or some- 
thing like that, I took queer chances, it is 
true, but flying with the patrols, we often 
let opportunities slip by because they were 
not quite good enough; but when the right 
ones came we were quick to seize them and 
were nearly always successful. 
I had learned that the most important 
thing in fighting was the shooting; next, 
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the various tactics in coming into the fight; and last of all, 
flying ability itself. The shooting I practiced constantly 
and became more and more expert at it, with the result 
that finally I had great confidence in myself and knew for 
a certainty that if I only could get in a shot from one of two 
of my favorite positions I should be successful in downing 
my opponent. ; 

To those who have never seen a war machine I would 
explain that to control one the pilot has to manipulate but 
a single lever, which we call the “joy stick.” It is very 
much like the lever with which you shift gears on an 
automobile, but it moves in four directions. If you should 
want your machine to go down the instinctive move would 
be to lean the body forward. Therefore the fighting aéro- 
plane is so rigged that when the pilot pushes the joy stick 
forward the nose of the machine points down. In the same 
way if he pulls the joy stick back the nose goes up and the 
machine climbs at any angle he wants it to. In turning it 
is necessary to bank the machine, otherwise it will skid 
outward. It is also just as necessary that the machine be 
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not banked too much. This is one of the first things a 
pupil is taught when learning to fly. 

The joy stick also controls the banking. By moving 
it to either side you can tilt up whichever wing is desired. 
At his feet the pilot has a rudder bar, which controls the 
horizontal direction of the machine. If he pushes his left 
foot forward and banks slightly the machine turns slowly 
to the left. To go to the right there are only necessary a 
push with the right foot and a slight bank. The pilot thus 
has both feet on the rudder bar, holds the joy stick with his 
right hand, and with his left controls the engine of the 
machine by holding the throttle in his hand. He is always 
able to do anything he wishes with either the engine or the 
machine itself. When firing the gun he simply moves his 
thumb slightly along the joy stick and presses the lever 
which pulls the trigger. 


| 
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To be able to fight well a pilot must be able to have’ 


absolute control over his machine. He must know by the 
feel of it exactly how the machine is, what position it is 
in and how it is flying, so that he may maneuver rapidly 
and at the same time watch his opponent or opponents. 


He must be able to loop, turn his machine over on its back | 


and do various other flying stunts; not that these are 
actually necessary during a combat, but from the fact that 
he has done these things several times he gets absolute 
confidence and when the fight comes along he is not worry- 


ing about how the machine will act. He can devote all his — 
time to fighting the other fellow, the flying part of it 


coming instinctively. 


Why Gunnery Comes First 


HIS, the flying part, though perhaps the hardest to 


train a man for, is the least important factor in aérial 
fighting. A man’s flying ability may be perfect. He may 
be able to control the machine and handle it like no one 


else on earth, but if he goes into a fight and risks his life 
many times to get into the right position for a good shot 


and then upon arriving there cannot hit the mark he is 


useless. Unable to shoot his opponent down he must risk | 


his life still more in order to get out and 


away from the enemy. That is why I put 


aérial gunnery down as the most impor- 
tant factor in fighting in the air. 


for. 
enemy and get into a proper position to 


there should be nosecond part to the fight. 
But it is a very hard thing to do, as every 
fighting man in the air is constantly on 
the lookout for enemy machines. To sur- 
prise him requires a tremendous amount 
of patience and many failures before one 
is ever successful. A point to know is the 


tion of four or six than it is to surprise 
one or two. This is probably because the 
greater number feel more confidence in 
their ability to protect themselves, and 


ing out. 


or below you all the time. It is a very 
tiring piece of work, so it is but natural 


men behind you you spend more time 
looking in the direction where you hope 


attack them, and to looking at any in- 


In ordinary fight or duel we had tacties 


chine get behind you, or on your tail. 
Once he reaches there it is very hard to 
get him off, as every turn and every move 
you make he makes with you. 
same token it is exactly the position into 


Tactics is next in importance because | 
by the proper use of the best tactics it is _ 
so easy to help eliminate risks and also so _ 
easy to put the enemy at a great disad- 
vantage. Surprise is always to be aimed © 
Naturally if you can surprise the | 


fact that it is easier to surprise a forma- | 


also are probably counting upon each 
other to do a certain amount of the look- 


When flying alone or with just one other 
it is always a case of constantly turning 


round in your seat, turning your machine 
to right or left, looking above and round 


that when you have three or four other. 


teresting sights on the ground. 


of course to suit the occasion. The great 
thing was never to let the enemy’s ma- 
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which you wish to get, and once there you’ 


shoot before he is aware of your presence | 
it simplifies matters tremendously, and 
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the enemy machines are if you want ~| 


must constantly strive for a shot as well 
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A Zeppelin Brought Down by the Royal Flying Corps 


as look out for attacks from other 
chines that may be near. 
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It is well if you are 
against odds never to stay 
_ Jong after one machine. If 
you concentrate on him for 
_more than a fraction of a 
second some other Hun has 
a chance to get a steady 
shot at you, without taking 
any risks himself. To hit a 
- machine when it is flying at 
right angles to you across 
your nose is very hard. It 
requires a good deal of judg- 
ment in knowing just how 
far ahead of him toaim. It 
is necessary to hit the pilot 
himself and not the ma- 
chine to be successful, and 
also necessary to hit the 
pilot in the upper part of 
the body, where it will be 
more certain to put him 
completely out of action at 
once. When a machine goes 
_ into flames it is largely a 
_ matter of luck, as it means 
that several of your bullets 
_have pierced the petrol 
tank and ignited the vapor 
, escaping from it. 
In our tactics we used 
this cross shot, as it is called, 
considerably ; mainly when, 
after a combat had been 
broken off for some reason, 
guns having jammed or the 
engine running badly, it be- 
| came necessary to escape. Upon turning to flee your oppo- 
‘nent is able to get a direct shot at you from behind. This 
is decidedly dangerous; so watching carefully over your 
shoulder and judging the moment he will open fire you turn 
your machine quickly so as to fly at right angles to him; his 
bullets will generally pass behind you during the maneuver. 
The next thing to do is to turn facing him and open with 
your cross fire. 
_ In fighting in company with other machines of your own 
squadron one must be very careful to avoid collisions, and 
_ itis also necessary to watch all of them carefully as well as 
_) the enemy, because it is a code of honor to help out any 
comrade who is in distress, and no matter how serious the 
) consequences may seem there is only one thing to do—dash 
‘straight in and at least lend moral support to him. 
‘In one case I had a captain out of my own squad- 
ron, a New Zealander, come eight miles across the 
lines after both his guns had choked and he was 
‘entirely useless as a fighting unit, just to try and 
i bluff away seven of the enemy who were attacking 
‘me. It was unnecessary in this case as I had the 
‘upper hand of the few machines that were really 
iserious about the fight, but it was a tremendously 
t brave act on his part as he ran great risks of being 
\ killed while absolutely unable to defend himself. 
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( LL fights vary slightly in the tactics required, 
and it is necessary to think quickly and act 
instantly. When a large number of machines are 
engaged one great thing is always to be the upper 
/man—that is to be slightly higher than your par- 
ticular opponent. With this extra height it is quite 
easy to dive upon him and it makes maneuvering 
/much easier. If, as is often the case, you are the 
“under dog it is a very difficult position and requires 
/ great care to carry on the fight with any chance of 
Success. Every time your opponent attempts to 
dive at you or attack you in any way the best thing 
_to do is to turn on him, pull the nose of your ma- 
i ) chine up and fire. 

Often while fighting it is necessary to attack a 
“machine head-on until you seem to be just about to 
crash in midair. Neither machine wants to give 
_ Way, and collisions have been known to occur while 
doing this. We prided ourselves that we hardly 
ever gave way and the German was usually the first 
to swerve. At the last moment one of you must 
dodge up and the other down, and there is great 
danger of your both doing the same thing, which 
lof Course is fatal. It is perhaps one of the most 
thrilling moments in fighting in the air when you 
are only one hundred yards apart and coming to- 
gether at colossal speed, spouting bullets at each 

other as fast as you can. 
Once you have passed you must turn instantly, 
c keep your opponent from getting a favorable po- 
sition behind you, and then carry on the fight in the 
_ {Usual series of turns and maneuvers. An extraor- 
ey feature of these fights which occupied any 
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Returning at Sunset From a Photographic Reconnaissance 


length of time and entailed such maneuvering was the fact 
that they were generally undecisive, one machine or the 
other finally deciding that for some reason or other it must 
quit and make good its escape. In nearly all cases where 
machines have been downed it was during a fight that had 
been very short, and thesuccessful burst of fire had occurred 
within the space of a minute after the beginning of actual 
hostilities. 

We were greatly excited over the fact that in a few weeks 
we expected to have a new type of machine—a much faster 
and better one all round. It also had two guns instead of 
one, which made a great difference—so night and day we 


dreamed and thought of these new machines and the time © 


we should have when they arrived. 
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The next week was a 
quiet one, only a few Huns 
being seen, and the engage- 
ments we had were short 
ones at long ranges. But 
on the evening of the tenth 
of July we had a most in- 
teresting time. The day 
had been very cloudy and 

»there had been no flying. 
My patrol was detailed for 
a job at seven o’clock that 
evening, but when that 
time arrived the clouds 
were so low we decided it 
would not be worth while 
going up, so all roamed 
down to the tennis court. 
The weather became a bit 
clearer when we had just 
finished three or four games 
of aset. It was part of a 
tournament we were play- 
ing, and quite an interest- 
ing game was on when 
suddenly a messenger came 
down with the news that 
six machines were to leave 
the ground. We all ran to 
our machines. We were 
still in our white flannels, 
and dressed more for com- 
fort than for a fight in 
the air. There was no time 
to change, however, so into 
the machines we crawled 
and started aloft. The 

major, deciding there must be some excitement in the air, 
otherwise we would not have been sent out, decided to 
follow us. 


The Major Opens Fire 


WENTY minutes after we had been told on the tennis 

court that a job was on hand we sighted some Huns fly- 
ing slightly above us. It was now a wonderful evening, 
everything clear as crystal, and one could not but feel that 
such a thing as a German should not be allowed in'the sky to 
spoil the beauty of the dying day. So, regardless of posi- 
tion or tactics of any kind I led straight into the German 
formation. They were evidently a new squadron on that 
part of the Front. They were flying machines of 
a bright green—machines that I had never seen 
before. However, they were no more courageous 
than most of their comrades, and when they saw 
us coming though they had every advantage they 
turned to go the other way. 

We cut them off and managed to come in partly 
underneath them. There were twelve of them and 
seven of us, counting the major, who had followed 
us into the fight, and amerry mix-up began at once. 
Several times I became entirely separated from the 
rest and was in a very dangerous position. Once 
after chasing one of the Huns for a moment I 
turned to find another one coming down directly at 
me, so I pulled up my nose to fire straight at him. 
The same moment a third Hun came diving at me 
from the side. He had an excellent shot, and know- 
ing I could not shoot at him at the moment, on he 
came. I felt I was certainly in a very tight corner, 
when suddenly with a flash of silver above me and 
the rattle of a machine gun I saw my major’s ma- 
chine go dead at the German. 

It was a wonderful sight. The Hun quickly 
turned away, and at the same time the other man 
who was attacking me turned also. I then lost 
sight of the major but continued in the whirlwind 
of the fight. Round and round each other the whole 
lot of us went, like a lot of sparrows in a great 
whirlwind. Suddenly one of the Germans ap- 
peared just in front of me and I opened fire dead 
at him. Down he went out of control, and I turned 
to engage some more, but after a few minutes they 
all dived away. 

The people at home on the aérodrome were now 
having a most exciting time. A little more than 
half an hour after the patrol had left the ground 
they saw a silver Nieuport come streaking home. 
It landed and they could see by the number that it 
was the major’s machine. They went up to him and 
he quietly crawled out and spoke to the people 
round him, saying that there was a big fight on 
over the lines and we were all in the middle of it. 
He then turned and walked to the office, where 
he telephoned to report that he had been in a fight. 
Then sending for the medical orderly he informed 
him he had a ‘‘scratch.” 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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delivered late. If your copy of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING PostT does not reach you on Thursday 
please do not write complaining of the delay, as it 
is beyond our power to prevent it. If your dealer 
or boy agent does not place THE SATURDAY 
EVENING PosT on sale Thursdays it is because his 
supply has been delayed in transit. He will have 
it later. 

Sometimes subscription copies will be delivered 
first; sometimes copies sent to dealers. Until 
transportation conditions are improved these de- 
lays and irregularities are unavoidable. 


You Will Win the War 


WO great battles against Germany are being fought— 

one in France and one in America. We shall win on 
both fronts. 

Mr. Hoover says that food will win the war. 

Mr. Hurley says that ships will win the war. 

Other men say that guns, shells, airplanes, Thrift 
Stamps or Liberty Bonds will win the war. A large num- 
ber hope that the other fellow will win the war. They are 
all mistaken. 

You will win the war. 

Just how soon you will win depends solely on how long 
it will take you to get down to first principles, to cut out 
your nonsensical and nonessential ideas, to discard your 
pea-shooter and pop-gun notions of war and to concentrate 
yourself and everything pe possess on a one-hundred- 
mile line in France. 

Someone has pointed with pride to the fact that Great 
Britain is fighting on thirty-seven fronts. But this is at 
best a necessary evil, a defensive measure to safeguard the 
British Empire itself. The statement was made to lend 
force to an argument that the United States should divert 
men and money to Russia. We hope that this will not be 
done. Until Germany is whipped on the Western Front 
she is victorious everywhere. Once forced back over the 
Rhine she is beaten everywhere. 

We must not chip away our resources on deuces and 
busted straights. 

Before you can win in France Congress must get on a 
war basis. If this one will not you can elect one in the 
autumn that will. It is absolutely in your hands. There 
is no need to go into detail about this Congress. It con- 
tains many brilliant and devoted men; and then there are 
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others. These members are self-muckraked in the Con- 
gressional Record. Look up your senator and represent- 
ative in it. Read both the lines and between the lines. 
Congress has passed some admirable legislation; and 
then there is the revenue bill—a war-profits measure that 
taxes everything except war profits; a put-the-burden-on- 
wealth bill that in the clause taxing professional earnings 
and salaries a final eight per cent exempts unearned in- 
comes, including the salaries of a good many congressmen. 
As a means to help you win the war the importance of 
the fall elections cannot be overemphasized. Look the 
candidates over with the same close scrutiny that you 
would give to a horse you were buying. Forget their 
politics and their speeches, but look to their characters and 
their records. There are just three things to ask about 
every candidate this year: Has he brains, honesty and 
patriotism? Every boy orator, every dunderhead, every 
well-meaning ass, every corner-grocery statesman, every 


cheap politician, every faint-heart returned to Congress . 


next fall is going to slaughter the boys in your house, 
your street and your town. Pork and tariff are not 
the issues this year. There is only one issue—the war and 
the life of your boy. 

Before you can win in France the Administration must 
take a larger dose—the whole bottle, in fact—of the medi- 
cine that it recommended to the Allies when General Foch 
was made the big boss of the armies. It has already gone 
a long way, but it must go the whole distance to central- 
ized and codrdinated, autocratic and responsible control 
of our war activities under go-getter and get-it-done exec- 
utives. We want fewer press agents and more pressure in 
Washington. 

Before you can win in France you must bury the hyphen 
in America, and along with it a few of the hyphenates 
who have been spreading sedition and plotting destruction. 
And in addition to these there is another breed of hyphen- 
ates that needs your attention—the near-Americans, born 
and bred here, often finished abroad, whose skulls are full 
of mush or headcheese. These are the gentry who, when 
we propose to deal promptly and properly with a Doctor 
Muck, oppose sentence with gas bombs of lachrymal 
stuff about there being no ‘“‘nationality in art.” The 
truth is that there is no art that is not primarily and funda- 
mentally national; and even if that were not true, America 
would better endow Doctor Muck’s art with nationality for 
the period of the war. 

Again, when we try to suppress those centers of anti- 
Americanism and German propaganda, the German- 
language papers and the teaching of German in the schools, 
the near-American protests to our business men that we 
must continue to teach this favored language if we would 
do any business after the war; and to parents that the 
cultural value of German is so great that without it we 
should be a shockingly raw and uncouth people. But every 
American who thinks at all knows that Spanish, French and 
Italian are the business languages we shall need after the 
war. Again, of all European tongues, German probably has 
the least cultural value. If we really wish to teach a true 
cultural language the instructors in a good many of our 
schools would better begin with English. 

Before you can win in France you must take Broadway 
and all the little Broadways of America in hand. You 
must do something to the swine soul of the crowd that 
leads the jazz life; that swills and guzzles as usual; that 
brags as if its fifty-dollar Liberty Bond were engraved 
in its heart’s blood; that cheers everything, including the 
chorus that comes out in American-flag petticoats; and 
that proves its patriotism by its hoarseness and its alibi 
buttons. 

Before you can win in France you must cure or quaran- 
tine the fellows who, at forty, are getting the children’s 
diseases that most men contract in the early stages of their 
mental growth—those measles of the mind—half-baked 
and wholly impractical theories of life and living. The 
plight of Russia teaches these men nothing; nor does the 
accumulated human experience of the centuries. They 
start by ignoring Nature and human nature, and reach a 
Utopian conclusion that is like a Mohammedan’s dream of 
heaven—plenty of wives and good things for themselves 
and hell for the dogs of unbelievers in their theories. 
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Before you can win in France you must put out of busi- 
ness in America those men who preach the brotherhood 
of man and practice hatred of all men—those apostles of 
peace and prosperity who would bring about the millen- 
nium by violence and destruction; and those drummers 
for discontent, disorder and disloyalty who sell Bolshey- — 
ikism on a commission basis. 

Before you can win the war in France you must put 
every idler in America to work. War is the world cure for | 
idleness. There is a war job ready and waiting now for 
every piano-pounding girl, lounge lizard, tango queen, 
poolroom hobo, doll and he-doll, perfect lady and imperfect 
gentleman in the country—jobs that range from scrubbing | 
to ditching, from clerking to haying, but all good jobs at 
useful work—jobs that will release better men and women | 
to fill places for which their training qualifies them. } 

Lastly, before you win the war in France you must get | 
right with yourself. We all have some taint of these things _ 
that are holding back America. We are, perhaps, half- ) 
hearted, pussy-footed, hoping that before our hour for 
sacrifice strikes the necessity for sacrifice will be over, — 
But our time is now. We must be fired with the old 
American pioneer spirit, each shouldering his share of the 
burdens of the long trail. There can be no vicarious — | 
sacrifice. We must go to it with one big boss, one big 
people and one big punch. Then q 

YOU WILL WIN THE WAR. tf 


Bohemians 


HE war has produced no greater paradox than this: | 
Unnaturalized Bohemians in the United States are 
technically enemy aliens, because they are subjects of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. | 
Bohemians are Slavs—not Teutons. Surrounded by | 
conquering Teutons and Magyars, and brutally oppressed | 
by both, their history for generations gives a record of the | 
miseries and humiliations of a subjugated people. Their | 
sympathy in this war is overwhelmingly with the Allies | 
and against the Central Powers. Many Bohemian regi- 
ments, dragooned to war under the Hapsburg banner, . 
have revolted and deserted. Other regiments have been | 
decimated for mutiny. It is said that three hundred thou- 
sand Bohemian soldiers fought on the Russian side. Others | / 
went over to Serbia; and lately thousands of Bohemians 
have enrolled with Italy. Delegates who undoubtedly _ 
represented the will of a great part of the Bohemian people 
declared their country independent of Austria-Hungary. | 
The Bohemians have done about all a people so situated 
could do to express their hope of Teuton defeat. 
It has happened, however, that many Bohemians and 
other sincere friends of our cause have been annoyed and 
humiliated merely because they bore names which were 
neither Anglo-Saxon nor Latin. The loyal people of the — 
United States have plenty of real enemies to fight. Let 
them take care that they do not fight friends. ; 


Al Guide to Peace Talk ! 


HERE will be peace proposals inspired by Berlin. They. 

will reiterate that the German Government has ‘no 
predatory intentions—wants nothing but an honorable’ 
peace on such terms as will guarantee the future security| 
of the empire. Read them with these few plain and simple 
facts in mind: 

The German Government could have had an honorable! 
peace on the Eastern Front, with ample guaranties for the 
future security of the empire. Russia offered such a peace. 
Russia was helpless. By simply reaching out its hand 
Berlin could have had exactly such a peace with Russia as _ 
it says it wants—a peace that fully secured its own inde- 
pendence and laid the basis for friendly self-respecting 
relations between the two nations in the future. 

It got Russia into the council chamber by declaring that 
it intended to make such a peace. Then it stuck a gun 
against Russia’s head and robbed her of all her western 
provinces—knowing well enough that the outrage would 
provoke Russia’s hatred and make an implacable enemy 
of her, even more surely than the seizure of Alsace- 
Lorraine made an enemy of France; for Bismarck, at 
least, did not preface his seizure with a shameless lie. 
Security, honor, mutual respect, a basis for enduring — 
peace—all these Germany could have had of Russia by 
simply reaching out its hand. It deliberately chose con- 
quest, dishonor, hatred—the seed of a new war. 

When the government which did that within the year 
prattles about wishing nothing except its own future — 
security and just, honorable, enduring peace, only a hope- 
less blockhead will be deceived. 

How long, in view of the Russian facts, is it going to b 
possible to deceive the mass of the German people oe 
the intentions of their government? 


| 
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ai HEN General Maude took Bag- 
| W\ dad an announcement of the fact 
was flashed to the outer world 
| with a certain degree of confidence that 
the importance of the event would be duly and universally 
appreciated. But the only echo of this message that ever 
got back to the Mesopotamian war zone was a cabled 
‘assurance that the Bagdad victory would “have a fin 
moral effect in England.” 
The same thing happened when the British Expedition- 
ary Force in Palestine occupied Jerusalem. The occupiers 
‘were told that the occupation of Jerusalem by British 
troops would “‘have a fine moral effect!” 

I was with some British officers in Bagdad when Jeru- 
‘salem fell, and that kind of message was actually sent in to 
“US; a solemn cablegram from headquarters giving us the 
news—which we had already received by wireless—along 
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with the supposedly comforting comment that it was an 
event which was “‘bound to have a fine moral effect.’’ The 
Mesopotamian officers didn’t know whether to laugh or 

use a little rough language. They laughed—reserving their 
rough language for the easement of their own wounds. 
They had been through it, so it was rather amusing to see 
the other chaps getting it. 


The Land of the Two Rivers 


h HEY had cleared Germany’s only highway to the 
| 4 Eastern seas of Germans and German allies and had 
iclosed and double-barred the only entrance to that highway; 
they had done this after a fearful, long-drawn-out struggle, 
and against the bitterest odds, perhaps, that any British 
Army had ever encountered; and with nothing to comfort 
‘them in their banishment to a sidetrack of the war but a 
/sure knowledge that that particular sidetrack was of first 
‘importance. It would have pleased them considerably if 
_ the people at home had realized the situation in the East 
and had said ‘‘ Thank God, there’s one door shut and held 
against the German beast!”’ 

“But,” they say, “few persons even know where we are 
‘fighting, to say nothing of what we are fighting for.” 

| “T give you my word,” said a major, who had just come 
‘out for the second time from England, “if I was asked by 
one person at home I was asked by a 
dozen, ‘Just where is Mesopotamia?’ 
A good many people seem to have an 
idea that the Mespot show is just a 
little Indian-border affair.” 

“Oh,” I said, “but there aren’t 

Many persons as slack as all that 
on their geography! Not nowadays, 
|surely!”” 
“Aren’t there!” he replied. ‘Well, 
you just wait until you get home to 
the United States. Ask the first grown 
man you meet where Basra is, for in- 
stance. The youngsters probably 
know, but if the grown man doesn’t 
odge the question you send him up 
head of the class.” 

I wonder. In any case, I am going to 
proceed on the assumption that every- 
body else is as ignorant as I was when 
[ began to get specially interested in 
this particular area. That was in 1915. 
[ was in Constantinople—a suffering 
jneutral—and the Turks were banish- 


; _ by the thousands to the 


desert lands that lie along the middle reaches of the River 
Euphrates, while they turned loose great bands of Kurds 
and Arabs to harry and harass, to massacre and to plunder 
them. That was when I consulted maps of Turkey; that 
was when I got a definite conception of the Berlin-to- 
Bagdad-Railroad project and a realization of the carefully 
matured German plan of conquest in the East. 

At that time lower Mesopotamia was occupied by a 
small British force and General Townshend was marching 
up the River Tigris toward Kut-el-Amara. The British 
until then had been consistently victorious in Mesopo- 
tamia; and looking back upon events in Constantinople I 
realize how carefully the news was censored for the benefit 
of the Constantinople population. Warsaw fell to the 
Germans, and the whole city burst forth in a riot of decora- 
tion; Kut-el-Amara was taken by the British along about 
the same time, and the Turkish Army was driven back 
to within forty miles of Bagdad—but not a whisper was 
breathed about this in Constantinople. 

From a German viewpoint a British victory anywhere in 
Turkey would have anything but ‘‘a fine moral effect.” 
A large part of the population of Constantinople was hop- 
ing just then that the British would break through at 
Gallipoli. This I know. So it was better from a German 
viewpoint that they should be kept informed as to what 
was going on at Gallipoli than that they should learn the 
encouraging truth about the British at the other end of 
the empire, in Mesopotamia. 

Aside from its being a horrible war it is a queer kind of 
war—is it not? Its queerness is due largely to the fact that 
nowhere outside of Germany is Germany either liked or 
believed in. And so much for her visions of conquest! 

Mesopotamia is frequently referred to as ‘‘The Land of 
the Two Rivers.’”’ Last year the American Y. M. C. A. 
boys got out a fine little booklet under that title, to be 
distributed among the British troops. The censor put his 
large phlegmatic foot on it and crushed everything out of 
it except a few Bible references and some more or less 
jnoffensive exhortations, but the title in itself is a volume 
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and would lead the thinking youth to 
inquiry. And inquiring he would learn 
that he was going to fight in the Garden 
of Eden, in ‘‘the cradle of the human 
race,” in the land not only of Adam and Eve, of Cain and 
Abel, but the land, as well, of Noah and Father Abraham; 
the land of Babylonia, where Daniel dwelt in captivity 
with the children of Israel and was delivered from the den 
of lions because he served his God continually; the land 
where Shadrach, Meshach and Abed-nego were cast into 
the furnace heated ‘‘one seven times more than it was 
wont to be heated’? and were delivered without hurt 
because they would “not serve nor worship any god, 
except their own God’’; a land about which no book has 
ever been written that does not bristle with references to 
Genesis, to Ezra and the Chronicles and the Kings, to 
Samuel and Daniel and Jeremiah. 


A Short Geography Lesson 


‘TY SHOULD like to remark in passing that being chaplain 

to troops serving in Mesopotamia is about the easiest 
billet that a man could possibly have. His sermons are all 
ready-made right there. There is a sermoninevery glint of 
sunlight on the glittering desert; in every mound of sand 
that covers an ancient ruin; in every bend and ripple of the 
rivers Tigris and Euphrates. These rivers, rising up in the 
hills of Armenia, inclose a great area of what is now com- 
plete desolation, and joining about one hundred miles above 
the head of the Persian Gulf flow down to salt water in the 
broad, low-banked bed of the Shat-el-Arab. 

About sixty miles up the Shat-el-Arab lies Basra, the 
principal port of Mesopotamia; and Basra is eighteen 
hundred miles—or about six days—from Bombay. Bag- 
dad is five hundred miles up the Tigris from Basra; and 
Hit, the British advanced position on the other side of the 
country, is between six and seven hundred miles up the 
Euphrates. This is counting distances by water, the only 
means of communication when the British occupied Meso- 
potamia, and embraces the fact that the Tigris and the 
Euphrates are the two crookedest rivers on earth. 

A few more facts: The Persian Gulf is only five or six 
hundred miles in length and its waters merge with the 
waters of the Arabian Sea and wash 
down the west coast of India. From 
Muscat to Aden, at the lower end of 
the narrow Red Sea, it is twelve hun- 
dred miles; and from Aden to Suez, at 
the south end of the Suez Canal, it is 
sixteen hundred and ten miles.” The 
Suez Canal is eighty-seven miles long; 
and then comes the Mediterranean 
Sea. On the other hand British East 
Africa is only sixteen hundred miles 
south from Aden, and about two thou- 
sand miles down across the Arabian 
Sea and the Indian Ocean from Bom- 
bay. And British East Africa is 
bounded on the northeast by Italian 
Somaliland and on the south by Ger- 
man East Africa, an area of three hun- 
dred and sixty-five thousand square 
miles, which the British have had the 
pleasure of conquering to its last square 
inch. All of which statistical and geo- 
graphical boresomeness is merely pre- 
liminary to answering the familiar 
question: ‘Why Mesopotamia?” 
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There are a good many questions like that which become 
incidental to a broad general discussion of the war, and the 
answer to nearly every one of them is a lesson in geography 
and world-wide German intention. Such questions are 
summed up in the average mind thus: Why anything but 
the Western Front, where the war must be fought out 
and finished? Why anything that scatters Allied Forces 
and weakens Allied resistance to the main German drive? 

But to appreciate England’s performance in this war it 
is necessary to recognize that the Western Front is only 
just half of it, and not the more difficult half by any means. 

Bombay is the central base of all the war zones of the 
East; every contribution that Australia has made to the 
empire’s resources has been sent, up to a short time ago, 
round the coast of India and-up through the Suez Canal; 
and the whole movement of troops and supplies between 
England and France and the East has depended on the 
maintenance of an open way through the Canal and the 
Eastern seas. The Germans depended on the Turks to 
establish a direct line down to the Persian Gulf. They 
had made excellent preparation for it and had even trans- 
ported railway materials all the way down to Basra, where 
they had built a temporary railway pier on the bank of the 
Shat-el-Arab. 

If the Turks had had nothing else to do they easily could 
have held Mesopotamia—for a while at any rate; but the 
British had a notion that they might take Constantinople 

“by way of Gallipoli, so the main Turkish force was of neces- 
sity sent to defend that position and the British were left to 
face something less than a ten-to-one chance in a successful 
effort to secure and hold this valuable route to theseas. And 
if nothing else justifies Gallipoli, that in a measure does. 
Suppose the Germans nowhad their railwaydown to the Gulf 
and a shipbuilding yard at Basra turning out submarines? 
Well, if you will look at your map 
of the East you will find that the 
question mark in your mind covers 
the whole of it. : 

Troops and supplies from India? 
How? ‘Troops and supplies from 
Australia? -How?, An open route 
across the Pacific and the Atlantic, 
perhaps, round the Horn or through 
the Panama Canal. Yes, maybe, 
but a very long route; and the Jap- 
anese Navy would have had some- 
thing to do. As for the British East 
African campaign, it would have 
been quite another story,.would it 
not? A million British troops have 
been operating in Africa. 


An Important Job 


HE Germans and Turks have 

made some astounding attempts 
from Palestine and across the Sinai 
Peninsula to take the Suez Canal. 
They have not succeeded, fortu- 
nately; but it has cost tremen- 
dously to defeat their efforts. And 
they could have interfered most dis- 
astrously with the usefulness of the Canal if they had con- 
trolled the Persian Gulf and had been able to fill the 
Eastern seas with submarines. And that is why taking and 
holding the Gulf- and Mesopotamia have been one of the 
most important operations in the war. There are a num- 
ber of other reasons, but I cannot enumerate them all at 
once. Altogether it has been an amazing performance. 

Friends of mine out here have said to me: “You surely 
will make a point of the fact, will you not, that you are the 
only person not connected in any way with the war services 
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who has been allowed 


togoto Mesopotamia?” 
“T may,’ I have an- 
swered; ‘‘but I’m 


afraid it sounds rather 
vainglorious, and as a 
matter of fact I feel 
quite meek about it.” 

“Well, you should 
not,” said one whose 
influence helped con- 
siderably to make suc- 
cessful the combined 
effort to get for me the 
coveted permission. 
“Tf you are too humble 
and take it all as a mat- 
ter of course we’ll think 
you don’t half appre- 
ciate what an unprece- 
dented thing we have 
managed todo for you.” 

““Oh, very well,’ said 
T; ‘if you feel like that 
about it I shall inflate myself with vanity and boast about 
it until my best friends begin to avoid me.” 

The truth is that if my going to Mesopotamia had 
created a precedent the gentlemen in command of things 
never would have consented to it. They want no women 


- in this uncomfortable zone, and they do not hesitate to say 


so. But there were no others of me to take into considera- 
tion. If just one of the thousand, let us say, Englishwomen 
in India who: have been begging to go ever since Bag- 
dad was taken should be permitted to go, the other nine 


A British River Gunboat on the Karun River ze 


hundred and ninety-nine, with equal rights, would have 
an unanswerable argument with which to support their 
requests, 

But they may say as much as they. like with regard to 
me: ‘You let her go!” 

The answer is: “There was only one of her, and she was 
a long way from home.” 

My preliminary arrangements for making this trip may 
be neither interesting nor important to anyone but myself, 
but to me they were both of those things exceedingly. I 
was about to start en- 
tirely alone for regions 
which even in Bombay 
seem dismally remote; 
regions to which I was 
\ compelled to carry all 
\\ ea kinds of equipment—a 
\ field kit of- bed and 
bedding and such camp 
\\ Mag furniture as I was 
’ \ likely to need, and 

\ ; wherein I imagined I 

\\ should be called upon 
quite frequently to pro- 
vide my own accom- 
modations. I had no 
idea really where or in 
whose hands I should 
land, though I will say 
that enough impor- 
tance had been at- 


make me feel guilty of 
something or other I 
knew I had not done, 
and to give mea certain 
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tached to my going to - 
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assurance that I should be taken care of. About the only 
advice I got from officer friends in Bombay who had served — 
in Mesopotamia was ‘Take everything you can think of — 
that you are in the least likely to need, because up there 
there is literally nothing.” 

Then they limited me to field kit, one small steamer ~ 
trunk, my dressing bag and a typewriter. Men are like that. 

My vision of where I was going was a curiously dis- 
torted one, yet not so altogether incorrect, either. I have - 
found things in a way very much as I thought they would 
be. Isaw a tumbled war area on the © 
farthest horizon of a waste land—I 
had been in Bombay long enough | 
and had heard enough to get that— __ 
in which Englishmen and Indians, — 
camels, Arabs, guns, Persians, sup- 
plies, Armenians, mules-and muni- | 
tions were mixed up in a weird | 
jumble against a background of 
bright yellow desert. An impres- 
sionistic picture. i 


They Call it-Mespot 


T WAS in Bombay that I learned f 
to call it Mespot, Few persons 
ever take time to say Mesopotamia. 
Which is not to be wondered at, 
since the English have an invetenge 
habit of nicknaming everything— 
and everybody too. It is a lucky 
Englishman who can .go through 
life under the full dignity of his real 
name. Yet I am not so sure about — 
the luck, either. It would probably 
be an indication that he was very 
unpopular. When everything in 
Mesopotamia was confusion and 
‘defeat, during the awful period when General Townshend 
was besieged at Kut, Mespot was thought to be a cum 
ously appropriate contraction. It is spoken now, however, 
without a shade of meaningful emphasis. 2 | 
When the embarkation commandant at Bombay deliv- 
ered my permit he told me I was to go up the Gulf ona 
troop ship that would be sailing in two days; and needless 
to say I was aboard betimes. I should not regard it as a 
calamity if I had to do all my traveling on British troop 
ships. When you wish to convey a general sum-up of the 
environment of an Englishman who is provided with every 
comfort and convenience that any reasonable man could 
reasonably require, you say “He does himself rather well.” 
And the Englishman does himself exceedingly well wher 
he goes to war. Not that he is incapable of going to wal 
unprovided and exposed to all the hardships there are—he 
has done that in Mesopotamia; but he can be trusted by 
his worrying wife or mother to eliminate the hardships a 
rapidly as possible; and he does not consider a a 


for comfortable surroundings a sign of weakness. 
The trooper I traveled on was built for the trade route: 
in the Bay of Bengal and used to ply between Calcutta ant 
Singapore, with stops at Rangoon and Penang on the wa’ 
So she is not very large. But she is seaworthy and ha 
ample spaces between decks. These spaces were once use 
for cargo, but they have been made habitable now witl 
rows upon rows of bunks and berths. Many baths . 
been built in, and there are large mess rooms for Britis 
troops. Indians do not require mess rooms. ix 
Officers’ quarters are amidships on the main deck 
are the selfsame cabins that American tourists prob 
complained about in years gone by, when only tourists 1 
catered to and when the armored-cruiser variety of ec 
roach was thought in Eastern seas to be among the neces 
evils—along with unholy smells and the unrestrictet 
(Continued on Page 26) i 
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“Mine is true friendship indeed — 

I bring, at the moment of need, 
ft i This nourishing fare with its flavor so rare 
| And a quality none can exceed.” 


Home Card_ | 
WHEATLESS DAYS 
FEASTLESS DAYS | 


a|O 


Z j SAVE FAT 
GL PAIMA \\\|| SAVE SUGAR 
SAVE FUEL 
Help win the War. |jl|||_\|| 
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“A friend in need” i 
A food that makes “fretless” days 


If ever a woman needed friendly assistance on i 
a baffling problem, the American housewife 
needs it today. On every hand she hears the constant admonition to “Save this!” “Save that!” | 
“Save the other” —foods that will help win the war—and at the same time she must provide : 
her family with a nourishing, strength-giving diet, a diet that will keep them in vigorous condition. 

She is doing it, too. She is a far better soldier than her husband, nine times in ten. And 
she finds one never-failing source of assistance in 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


It takes the place largely of foods you want to save. 
And it supplies vital nutritive elements which you 
need even more—strength-creating elements which are 
all too often lacking in the average diet. 

In this nourishing combination we include choice 
premium-grade potatoes, baby lima beans, small peas, 
Country Gentleman corn, Dutch cabbage, tender carrots 
and sweet yellow turnips. Also juicy green okra, fine 


Get a dozen or more at a time. 


21 kinds 


| Asparagus Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) 
Beef Clam Bouillon 
ie Bouillon Clam Chowder 
\) Celery Consommé 
Chicken Julienne 


tomatoes, parsley, celery, a little leek and onion, a sug- 
gestion of sweet red peppers and macaroni “alphabets” 
beside plenty of rice and barley—all blended with an 
invigorating stock made from selected beef. 

Here you havea dish both tempting and substantial— 
almost a meal in itself. It involves no cooking cost for 
you. No labor, no waste, no delay. It is always ready 
to serve on your table in three minutes. 


And have it handy when you want it. 


12c a can 


Mock Turtle Printanier 
Mulligatawny Tomato 
Mutton Tomato-Okra 
Ox Tail Vegetable 
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(Continued from Page 24) 
disorderliness of lower-deck passen- 
gers. There is nothing like that now; 
no insects of any kind, no unnecessary 
odors and no confusion at all. The 
well-being of the troops is the first con- 
sideration of the authorities, and on a 
troop ship one lives under military 
discipline and enjoys a consequent 
maximum of comfort. 

After bestowing myself in the cabin 
reserved for me I climbed to the spot- 
less upper deck to watch the men come 
aboard. There were more than a thou- 
sand of them—three hundred and fifty 
Tommies, and the others Indian troops. 
And it really seemed, as they came in 
unbroken line up the sloping gangway, 
like going off to the war. Everything 
was so methodical that there was not 
even a sound above the ordinary hum 
of quiet talk, and the embarkation 
proceedings were over and done with 
before one realized they had more than 
begun. We had only to wait for final 
inspection before casting off. 

The embarkation officers in the port of Bombay all wear 
big red silk pompons on their helmets and are very smart 
in their get-up generally, the embarkation service being 
among the things to which the busy war-working popula- 
tion of the city likes to point with pride. Incidentally it is 
the hardest-worked service connected in any way with mil- 
itary operations. Every dock in the snug inner harbor— 
and they measure thousands of feet—was crowded with 
supply ships, hospital ships and transports, while in the 
wide outer harbor lay many more at anchor, waiting for 
vacated berths. But the men who are doing this work 
have achieved an admirable orderliness, and nobody ever 
seems to be in a hurry about anything. It is just that the 
movement never stops. 


Life-Preserver Drill 


NE of the embarkation officers found me where I was 

sitting on the upper deck and, apologizing for being a 
nuisance, he told me it would be necessary for me to put 
on my life preserver and join the line on the main deck; 
the commandant would be aboard for inspection in a few 
minutes. 

I had quite forgotten that we were going out of that 
peaceful inner harbor into a dangerous area where mines 
are regularly planted by somebody and as regularly swept 
up by the interesting fleet of little black boats one sees 
hovering about all the time. Every once in a while a mine 
escapes the net and gets an opportunity to do its deadly 
work, and you never know that your ship is not going to 
be the next unlucky one. 

Going up for inspection with my cork belt strapped 
round me I noticed the piles of rafts—ample provision for 
every man aboard—lying loose on the upper decks. The 
lifeboats were all swinging free, and in each of them, with 
one end firmly attached to the deck rail, was a rope ladder. 
Everybody aboard—officers, troops, crew, servants—was 
lined up, some on the promenade deck, some on the main 
deck, others on the decks below; and as the commandant 
came along, followed by his staff, each individual was sub- 
jected to strict examination. And it was not a perfunctory 
procedure by any means. The general smiled and was very 
courteous about it, but many a man had to take his life 
belt off and learn how to adjust it properly. If you get the 
thing on wrong, you know, it is as likely as not to turn you 
head downward and drown you, and many a man has been 
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A Little British River Gunboat Going Up the Tigris 


known to sustain severe injury by jumping into the sea in 
a badly adjusted rigid cork belt. 

My lifeboat was pointed out to me and I was told to 
keep my belt always at hand until we got out of the danger 
zone, and to jump into it with all haste and run to the rail 
next my boat the instant I heard an alarm. That was all 
right. 

Everybody is used to that kind of thing nowadays. It 
is part of the regular routine on every ship that sails the 
seas, and I have been put through it during the past two 
years on practically all the seas there are. And I react to 
discipline fairly well. But on this occasion I was not pre- 
pared for any rehearsals, and a few hours later my nervous 
system suffered somewhat as it might do in a real disaster. 

Two shots were suddenly fired, and every horn, whistle 
and bell on the ship began to clamor like a fiend let loose. 
I think I must have been standing by my boat all belted 
and ready to go over the side within one minute by the 
clock. I realized at once, of course, that it was a practice 
alarm, but not until afterward did it occur to me that I had 
met it with a disgraceful lack of collectedness and efficiency. 
I had left everything I owned, including money, passport 
and letter of credit, in my cabin. If it had been the real 
thing I should have been landed back in Bombay empty- 
handed and minus everything but the meager outfit of 
hot-weather clothing I stood up in. A very discreditable 
performance. 

But I had also forgotten instructions with regard to my 
pith helmet, so I probably should have died of sunstroke 
anyhow; in which case my money and passport would not 
have been important. The officers and men all had their 
helmets on, but men under military discipline learn to 
remember instructions. 

The sun in the Arabian Sea and the Persian Gulf is mur- 
derous. The air is not so hot after the beginning of Octo- 
ber, but far into the cool season—and in some places the 
year round—whatever the sun touches it burns. One of 
the constant difficulties that officers have with British 
troops in this part of the world is to make them under- 
stand that they are in greater danger from the sun most 
of the time than from anything else. They have died in 
Mesopotamia from heat and sunstroke by the hundreds. 
Tommy, fresh from home and in perfect condition, does 
not like his sun helmet—to say nothing of his spine pad; 
but after he has heard some of the almost unbelievable 
sun stories he wears both these uncomfortable things. 
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However, I shall come to that subject 
in another article. 

A transport with a thousand troops 
aboard, as well as army officers, ship’s 
officers, medical officers, coolie ¢ 
and crew, is a haven of peace. One 
would expect it to be a kind of bedlam. 
It is not. Hour by hour I sat on deck 
reading and hearing not a sound but 
the throb of the engines and the back- 
ward wash of the sea against the ship’s 
sides. Yet wherever I looked th 
were uniformed figures. There were a 
greatmany junior officers—very juni ir, | 
some of them—who behaved with a 
sedateness to be expected perhaps. 
early youth burdened with grave re- 
sponsibilities. They stretched the 
selves out in cool corners and slept th 
hours away or they sat in groups flat | 
on the deck playing cards. a 

A few senior officers more or ] 
monopolized the little library an 
whiled away the time at bridge, th 
quietest of all quiet little games. 
in a while on the decks forward, whe 
the British boys were located, a number of fresh you 
voices would be lifted in close harmony or a shout of i 
tious laughter would float up to the regions of the exalted 
where I dwelt, but not often. 

The Indian troops were bestowed aft and between d. 
and occasionally they gave the junior officers something to 
do. There were so many of them that they could not 
be on deck at the same time, so they had to be exercise 7 n 
squads. They did not like it and would have preferred to | 
lie in their bunks the week through, but they boarde 
ship in the pink of condition, and keeping them fit y 
a part of the day’s work. 


Catering for Mixed Forces 7 . 


HEY got their food in large white-enameled pans; plenty 

of it, and with what looked to me like a superabun 
of rice; and they squatted down wherever they happened 
to be and ate it after their own time-honored fashion—with 
their fingers. They were neater about it than any wh 
man could be. There are foods which can be eaten with 
fingers quite successfully, but boiled rice would hardly 
considered one of them, especially when it is all mix 
with vegetables and sirup and oily sauces. It looks 
awful mess. But neither the Indian nor the Arab kn 
the use of any kind of implement for conveying food to 
mouth, even the Chinese coolie with his deftly handled} 
chopsticks being able to regard them in this at least from 
a standpoint of superiority. 

Our Indians belonged to what is known as a mixed regi-} 
ment; infact, most Indian regiments nowadays are mixed— | 
part Mohammedan and part Hindu.. And this complic 
the business of the quartermaster’s department in an) 
extraordinary way. In order to avoid the defilement wh 
a man of one faith would inflict upon a man of the oth rby| 
touching his food they have to have separate commissaria 
arrangements all the way through from training } 
battlefield. They will train together and fight toge 
but that is the extent of their association. 

So it happens that they have to have separate galle Nn} 
the troop ships. The galleys on our ship were very 
esting. They were common kitchen ranges strung 

the rails of the well deck aft, with ordinary stovepipe 

on wire and projecting rather grotesquely out over 

sides just under the canvas awning. a 
(Continued on Page 28) ; 


The Crowded River Front at Basra 


Near Basra in the Shatsel-Arab 
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Shoes | 


Unless branded thus on the 
sole it is NOT an Educator 


Only Sirens Feet 


Can March 
To Victory! 


V IN we will—but there’s 
much work to do, many 
forced marches to make. 

This is no time to be crippled by 
flat feet, corns, bunions, callouses, 
ingrowing nails, and the other 
troubles caused by narrow, pointed, 
bone-bending shoes. 

Are your feet fit—you who work 
behind the lines to keep a nation’s 
business going? 

Throw your torturing shoes away, 
and in their place get Educators 
built by scientists to‘‘/et the feet grow 
as they should,” not to “train,” or 
alter Nature’s perfect shape. Made 
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Buy Educators today. But in 
buying, look for Epucaror branded 
on the sole. There can be no pro- 
tection stronger than this trade- 
mark, for it means that behind 
every part of the shoe stands a 
responsible manufacturer. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 
14 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Makers also of the famous All-America Shoe 
for Men, ‘‘The Shoe That's Standardized’’ 
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They imparted to the ship a kind of. 


gypsy air wholly out of keeping with her 
serious business, and it seemed to me that 
throughout the livelong day there was 
never an hour when some tall, turbaned 
brown man—Mohammedans on one side, 
Hindus on the other—was not engaged in 
cooking up some kind of savory mess. And 
savory their messes are. There is one thing 
to be said for the Indian: There is nothing 
unpleasant about the odor of his food. If 
we had had nearly seven hundred Chinese 
aboard—nearer a thousand Indians we had, 
counting coolies and crew—life would have 
been insupportable.. That peculiar Chi- 
nese smell, which really comes from a ran- 
cid oil with which the Chinese do their 
cooking, is slightly more unpleasant than 
any other odor I have ever encountered. 
And to get it at its very best it should be 
mixed with the odors of machine oil and 
bilge water on a ship in tropic seas. 

We came at last into the Gulf of Oman, 
with the coasts of Sind and Baluchistan on 
one side and the Arabian Peninsula on the 
other. And it was like stealing silently 
through a great silence. The glassy, glaring 
surface of the sea was disturbed by nothing 
but occasional flying fishes leaping out of 
the ship’s path and skimming away to 
safety. The distant shores, rugged, pre- 
cipitous and forbidding, were like imagined 
abodes of the dead; and even the fishing 
junks were lifeless. They lay becalmed on 
every side, widely scattered over the sea; 
high prowed, brown hulled, of another age 
than this—with batwing sails hanging limp 
on slanting masts. 


The Wealth of Ormuz and of Ind 


Over to the westward, on the Arabian 
side, lay Muscat. We could not see it, but 
we knew it was there, a British naval sta- 
tion prickly with unpleasant memories. We 
knew all about the scorching, soul-withering 
dreadfulness of it and about the gaunt, 
jagged cliffs that ring its harbor. On the 
sheer outward wall of one of these is carved 
the name of every British fighting ship that 
ever sailed or steamed this way. 

Motionless we seemed to lie in the midst 
of a world that had halted to the command: 
Peace! Be still! But we were moving 
slowly onward and eventually rounded a 
sharp headland on the Arabian coast and 
came into the Persian Gulf. They were 
storied waters we were steaming through; 
waters that have sent back crackling echoes 
to many a gun. 

British occupation of Lower Mesopo- 
tamia and the country immediately round 
the Persian Gulf antedates the war by sev- 
eral centuries, and the story of it begins 
with the dislodgment of. the Portuguese 
from the now deserted island of Ormuz. If 
I ever knew I have forgotten why the Por- 
tuguese had to be dislodged. But those 
were the days of uncharted seas and mer- 
chant adventurers who sailed them in 
search of adventure and who needed little 
excuse for warlike demonstration. The 
British East India Company had reached 
a trade agreement with the Shah of Persia 
and one naturally supposes that the Portu- 
guese sought to interfere with the legitimate 
advance of British interests. The only 
easily rememberable item in connection 
with the first British engagement in the 
gulf is that one of the two Englishmen who 
lost their lives in it was William Bafiin, the 
discoverer of Baffin Bay. 

‘“Master Baffin went on shore with his 
geometrical instruments for the better lev- 
elling of his piece to make his shot,’’ writes 
a contemporary correspondent, “‘but as he 
was about the same he received a small shot 
from the Castle into his belly, wherewith 
he gave three leapes, by report, and died 
immediately.” 

This dramatic small incident could 
hardly be improved upon as a beginning of 
England’s dramatic record, and it might 
interest Master Baffin to know that the 
desolate coast of his last earthly vision jis 
now landmarked for Englishmen by many 
tragic, mud-walled, small God’s acres filled 
with white crosses and shafts of marble 
brought from over the seas he sailed. It is 
said that at many a point on the shores of 
the Persian Gulf ‘‘the dead alone guard the 
colors that are being borne afresh in Meso- 
potamia to-day.” 

For generations the favorite occupations 
of the coast Arabs in these regions have 
been piracy, slave trading and gun running. 
And it must be taken into consideration 
that Turkey’s notoriety for iniquitous gov- 
ernmental methods is no new thing, and 
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that Turkish overlordship in the Arabian 
Peninsula has never been a success. It has 
never been a success up along the Tigris 
and Euphrates, for that matter, but at 
Basra and at points above there have al- 
ways been Turkish pashas representing the 
Sublime Porte as resident governors. 

Below Basra the Arabs, divided into 
many tribes and tribal groups but allied in 
strong confederations to resist Turkish ag- 
gression, acknowledge no authority except 
that of their own sheiks. The most impor- 
tant of these great chieftains are the Sheilx 
of Koweyt and the Sheik of Mohammerah; 
and if these two had not been lifelong 
friends of Britain, upholding a traditional 
friendship of their fathers before them, the 
occupation of Mesopotamia by British 
troops would have been much more difii- 
cult, if not altogether impossible. 

The principality of the Sheik of Ko- 
weyt—extending one hundred and sixty 
miles in one direction and one hundred and 
ninety miles in another—lies on the Meso- 
potamian side of the upper gulf and has 
been ruled by the family of the patriarchal 
old Jabir ibn Mubarak, who rules it now, 
since the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The territories of the Sheik of Mo- 
hammerah are in Persian Arabistan just 
across on the other side. Together these 
two picturesque rulers can provide a force 
of fifty-odd thousand men armed with good 
serviceable rifles. They have provided no 
force to support the British, but they could 
have provided such a force to oppose them 
if they had been persuaded to ally them- 
selves with the Turks. 

But it is due almost entirely to England’s 
friendly interference and assistance in the 
past that these sheiks are what they are 
and that they are able to exercise even a 
partial control over their numerous and 
turbulent tribes. 

It was to the interest of the Sheik of 
Koweyt that piracy be suppressed in the 
Persian Gulf, as it was to the interest of 
everybody economically or commercially 
concerned in the regions round about. 
Pearling is one of the principal pursuits of 
the coast Arabs—there being the wonderful 
little islands of Bahrein and Mabarak just 
south of Koweyt, the pearl fisheries of 
which have netted their owners in a good 
year as much as half a million pounds ster- 
ling; and in the pearling season especially 
the upper gulf has always been a pirates’ 
paradise. 

- Turkey could not patrol these waters, 
though considering her claim to sovereignty 
over them it was her business todoso, The 
Arab sheiks had no naval vessels of any 
kind, and Persia was helpless. Therefore 
it fell to England’s lot to police the gulf, 
and this she has been engaged in doing fora 
dozen generations. In the process she has 
maintained a sufficient peace among the 
tribes and has kept their ports and water- 
ways open to the commerce of the world. 


The British Navy’s Part 


She has done her best, without conspicu- 
ous success, to stop gun running to the 
troublesome peoples on the northern bor- 
ders of India; but if she has had any selfish 
motive in her operations it does not appear 
in the available evidence. That British in- 
fluence among the people has been so long 
maintained is due undoubtedly to the facts 
that England never attempted or desired 
to impose upon them anything resembling 
dominion, and that with energy and enter- 
prise and at great sacrifice to herself in 
lives and treasure she has continued with- 
out claim or complaint in the honorable 
discharge of tremendous responsibilities. 

During the whole of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the British Army and Navy were used 
unsparingly in a never-ending effort to sup- 
press the notorious slave trade with the 
east coast of Africa, but it is a notable fact 
that before mere British supremacy of in- 
fluence gave way in 1914 to absolute 
British control the iniquitous traffic in hu- 
man beings was by no means extinct. And 
to realize the extent of slavery in all parts 
of Arabia, Mesopotamia and Persia one 
has only to observe the evidence of African 
blood in vast numbers of the people, and the 
presence among the tribes of innumerable 
black human: beasts of burden who, in 
their picturesque Arab costumes, look to an 
American like stray cotton pickers from the 
fields of Georgia dressed up for a masquer- 
ade ball. It is a positive shock to hear one 
of them speaking Arabic. One wants to say: 
“G’wan, niggeh! Stop yo’ play-actin’!” 

All the Arabs are Mohammedan, but 
they are divided into two main sects by 
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irreconcilable differences of religious opin- 
ion; sects which have indulged in innu- 
merable fearful contests for control, all of 
which have tended to sink the country 
further and further into moral ruin and 
material exhaustion. The two great Mo- 
hammedan divisions are the Sunnis and the 
Shiahs. The Sunnis acknowledge the suc- 
cession of the first three caliphs and the 
right of the Sultan of Turkey to the spirit- 
ual and temporal supremacy bequeathed 
by the Prophet; and the greatest tribe of 
Sunnis in Mesopotamia and Eastern Ara- 
bia—the Muntafik—joined the Turks at 
the beginning of the war and have suc- 
ceeded for a long time, by frequent raids 
and constant guerilla warfare, in making 
things very unpleasant for the British on 
the River Euphrates. 
But the Shiahs deny the succession of the © 
first three caliphs and recognize as the true | 
heir of the Prophet the first imam, Ali, who 
married Mohammed’s daughter, Fatima. 
The sons of Fatima, Hasan and Hussein, 
rebelled against the caliphate, andaccording | 
to Shiah belief were treacherously slain. — 
They became the martyrs of the Shiah | 
sect, and the anniversary of their death be- — 
came the principal Shiah Mohammedan 
holy day. It is celebrated throughout the | 
Shiah world—whichincludes Mohammedan 
India—with processions of mourning, and 
in some localities with a frenzied fanaticism 
which expresses itself in self-flagellation 
and other forms of self-torture, and in 
murderous attacks on men of other faiths. 
The Shiahs, of course, do not acknowledge 
the Sultan of Turkey. Rather they abhor | 
what they regard as his usurpation of a 
holy office; and practically all the Arabs 
behind the British lines in Mesopotamia — 
are Shiahs, which relieves the British sit- _ 
uation of at least one complication. 


German-Turkish Intrigue 


The holy cities of the Sunnis are Mecca | 
and Medina, in Western Arabia; while the | 
chief places of devout pilgrimage for the — 
Shiahs are Kerbela and Nejef—just west 
of the Euphrates and near the ruins of an- — 
cient Babylon. At Kerbela the martyrdom | 
of Hussein took place. Kerbela contains the — 
tomb of the martyr, while the shrine of his 
father, Ali, is at Nejef. These two towns 
are now in the hands of the British, who are | 
adepts from long practice in the gentle art | 
of respecting other peoples’ beliefs. 

So much for the general situation; after — 
which the German intention. I am not 
going into that subject, because it is far too 
extensive and complicated, and in any case — 
it has been so widely discussed that most 
persons are familiar with its points of par- 
ticular interest. It is known that for 
twenty-five years or more the Germans 
have been laying foundations and develop- — 
ing schemes for the colonization and even- — 
tual control of Mesopotamia and the lands | 
round the Persian Gulf, and that these 
schemes carried with them a direct threat — 
against British supremacy in the Indian 
Empire. 

The Kaiser bought the concessions in- 
volved in the Berlin-to-Bagdad-Railroad 
project by condoning Abul-Hamid’s fiend- — 
ish Armenian atrocities in the Balkans. At — 
that time every self-respecting nation on | 
earth was aghast with horror at the unbe- 
lievable crimes of that monstrous Turk, 
but the Kaiser—who believes, as we now | 
know, that certain considerations justify — 
the massacre of innocents—entered into — 
brotherly compact with him. And the first _ 
thing England knew, her influence in Con- — 
stantinople and throughout Turkey began 
to be systematically undermined, while the 
results of successful German diplomacy be- 
gan to be increasingly evident. | 

It is in a bright white light revealing | 
many things that we now view the historic — 
visit of the Kaiser to the Turkish Empire 
and the Sultan when, in Damascus, he | 
grandiloquently proclaimed himself the 
“defender of Islam.”’ . 

But no definite German-Turkish con- | 
spiracy or intrigue of special consequence 
came to light until 1903, when it was 
covered that simultaneously with a Ger- 
man attempt to get a concession for a 
railway terminus at Koweyt the Turkish | 
Government was bringing pressure of a 
kinds to bear upon the independent sheik 
to induce him to accept Turkish national- 
ity and title along with Turkish sovereignty | 
over his ancicnt hereditary domain. This 
the sheik obstinately refused to do—re- 
fusing at the same time the German de- 
mand; but in the face of an event 

(Concluded on Page 30) 
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(Concluded from Page 28) 
threatening Turkish ultimatum he had to 
appeal to his old-time British friends and 
declare his inability to maintain his position 
without their support. 4 

It was perhaps in no altruistic spirit 
whatever that the British responded. 
German invasion of Koweyt, with the in- 
evitable result of German control in the 
Persian Gulf, was not to be thought of. 
And so it happened that they assured the 
sheik of their unfailing support and de- 
clared that they would tolerate no attack 
upon him from any direction, The British 
senior naval officer in the Gulf fleet drew up 
a scheme of defense and landed some guns 
and marines to augment the forces of the 
sheik; then they sat down to wait for what- 
ever might come to pass. 

But the Turks, not being prepared for 
anything so internationally serious, drew 
back, and the incident was closed. It had 
no result except that it strengthened the 
bond between Britain and the Arab rulers; 
though it did establish a kind of recognized 
status for everybody concerned, which the 
British did everything possible during the 
ten years preceding the war to maintain. 


The Arabistan Oil Field 


One more item of special interest and 
importance: In 1901 an Englishman, Mr. 
W. K. D’Arcy, obtained from H. R. H. the 
Shah a concession for working petroleum 
in alljits forms in Southern Persia. Mr. 
D’Arcy was a courageous Englishman and 
spent large sums of money in prospecting 
from one field to another without success. 
But he had faith. He spent all his original 
capital and was then able to interest other 
capital in Burma and India as well as in 
England. He went on prospecting, and 
eventually, in 1908, he struck the long- 
sought area and tapped what proved to be 
an immense and practically inexhaustible 
oil field. This field is in Arabistan, within 
the territories of the Sheik of Mohammerah. 

About thirty miles above the head of the 
Persian Gulf,inthe Shat-el-Arab, isan island 
called Abadan. And I might just record in 
passing that Abadan would not be an island 
if it were not that the rivers in this part of 
the world are so erratic and undependable. 
It is as though they were possessed by an 
insatiable curiosity. The Tigris and Eu- 
phrates set the example for all the lesser 
streams, and you never know when one of 
them is going to stroll out of its bed and 
wander off any old where, regardless of the 
consequences to its own volume and navi- 
gability. Abadan is an island because the 
Karun River—which is wholly Persian, 
rises up in the Persian hills and is tributary 
to the Shat-el-Arab—straggled off just 
above the town of Mohammerah and made 
an insignificant but independent channel 
for itself down to the Gulf. 

And on this long, slender island thus 
created the Anglo-Persian Oil Company es- 
tablished its tanks and refineries. Abadan 
is one hundred and fifty miles from the oil 
fields—which are up beyond Ahwaz—so a 
double pipe line was laid to bring the prod- 
uct down, and Abadan rapidly developed 
into a great oil-shipping port. This has all 
taken place since 1908, and by 1912 the 
pipe lines and refineries were in operation. 
It was an all-British concern from the 
outset, the Persian end of it representing 
nothing by way of capital but enjoying a 
great deal eventually by way of royalty. 

Then, early in 1914, the British Admi- 
ralty bought a controlling interest in it, 
on the strength of weighty considerations 
which had to do with the increasing use of 
oil by His Majesty’s navy and the rather 
extraordinary trend of political events in 
the immediate vicinity. The Admiralty was 
roundly criticized at the time for its un- 
justifiable extravagance; but it was about 
the only bit of preparedness that England 
was guilty of, and justification has since 
been overwhelmingly abundant. Fuel is 


one of the many things necessary to the 
successful prosecution of a war which Mes- 
opotamia does not possess, and without the 
plentiful supply of it close at hand which 
these Persian oil fields afford the operations 
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of the Mesopotamian Expeditionary Force 
would have been much more difficult than 
they have been; and they have been diffi- 
cult enough. : 

And curiously the first force that was 
sent to the Persian Gulf—consisting of one 
brigade and two mountain batteries— 
thought its sole business was to guard the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company’s properties 
and back up the Sheiks of Koweyt and Mo- 
hammerah in any difficulties they might 
have with the Turks. The news of Eng- 
land’s declaration of war against Turkey 
was signaled from a naval convoy ship to 
the transports that were then lying off the 
Arabian coast, and among other things the 
message said: “This force has been sent 
to the Gulf to safeguard our interests and 
to protect friendly Arabs from Turkish 
attack.” 

This ‘‘force”’ soon began to refer to itself 
as “‘ten men and a boy.” But against the 
garrison at Fao—a fortified town at the 
mouth of the Shat-el-Arab, where the first 
landing was made—and eight thousand 
troops from Basra that were immediately 
reénforced by troops rushed down from 
Bagdad, this ‘ten men and a boy” man- 
aged in just twenty-three days to put the 
sixty-odd miles of the Shat-el-Arab, the 
Abadan oil works and the friendly tribes 
of Koweyt and Mohammerah behind them 
and to occupy the important port of Basra, 
which has since been the first base of 
British operations in Mesopotamia. And 
this is the sort of sketch I would not write 
if I had not myself found such outline in- 
formation essential to even a partial appre- 
ciation of the situation now existing in this 
amazing land. 

There is a great bar at the mouth of the 
Shat-el-Arab, a barrier of silt which has 
done more to try the souls of the men who 
are responsible for the continuity of sup- 
plies and communications in Mesopotamia 
than any other one thing. On account of 
it all ships, of whatever draft, must be 
timed with reference to the tide; and the 
larger vessels of the supply and transport 
fleet cannot cross it at all and must stop 
outside while their cargoes are transferred 
to river steamboats and barges. The vol- 
ume of desert sand washed down by the 
rivers is so great that dredging and main- 
taining a deep channel is thought to be an 
operation of too great magnitude to be 
undertaken as anything but a permanent 
development. So the British have worried 
along. 

Crossing the Bar 


In my little book of occasional notes 
which always intends to be a diary and 
never is I find two brief items to remind 
me that, small as our old trooper was, we 
had some difficulty; in fact we must have 
had a horrible night. It was the sixth and 
last from Bombay. Says the notebook: 

“12:30 A.M. Weare just starting over 
the bar. Theengines have stopped; the lead 
is being cast; a musical young voice rings 
out in the silence calling the depths. We 
move slowly under our own headway; a 
final cast; the distant clang of an engine- 
room signal; the engines begin to throb 
again and we are under way—very slowly, 
very carefully. It is a still hot night, with 
not a fleck or ripple even in the path of 
moonlight which lies across the sea. I am 
thinking that for many a young man aboard 
this ship it really is crossing the bar. So 
many of them are likely to find the end 
of youth and of life in ‘the cradle of the 
world.’”’ 

But isn’t that just about the kind of 
twaddle one would be expected to write at 
12:30 A. M.? Somewhat later: “At 3:00 
A.M. Going over the bar was not so simple 
after all. We are still going over and the 
blessed old ship sounds as though she would 
break into a thousand pieces at any mo- 
ment. I wonder But they wouldn’t 
do it if they didn’t think they could! 
There are fifteen hundred souls of us at 
least! Oh, stop it! But I mustn’t be 
nervous. We're flat in the mud, no doubt 
about that. And the feel of it as we creep 
along inch by inch! Why should a ship 
aground feel like that? The engines pant 
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and puff for a few moments; then they are 
still, as though they had paused for rest, 
There is a powerful deep-sea-going tug on 
either side of us and they seem to be tearing 
their very hearts out. But here, you offi- 
cer! Cry about it if you must, but do re- 
strain your language. You are just outside 
the porthole of the only woman creature on 
board, you know. Did you forget all about 
me? Well, of course you did! My, what 
fearful cuss words! Oh, we’ll never do it!” 
But of course we did. I do not know 
when or how. I waked up in the midst of | 
the utmost placidity and managed to get 
on deck just as we were passing Abadan. 
Having heard so much about the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company it was with consider- — 
able interest and curiosity that I looked for 
the first time upon the evidences of its | 
greatness. A forest of smokestacks and | 
acres of enormous gray tanks could hardly | 
be regarded as ornamental in an otherwise 
alluring landscape, nor would an ever- 
present and nicely blended odor of oils in 
all the stages of refinement and unrefine- 
ment be an attraction for the seeker aftera | 
desirable place of residence. But when 
the concomitant of such undesirable things 
is an assurance in these days of econorhic © 
severities of a plentiful supply of fuel oil — 
and gasoline at prices “within the easy | 
reach,” and so forth, one is able to look upon 
them with a certain degree of approval. 


The Lure of the East } 


The company has built for the British 
martyrs to the general good who have to 
live at Abadan a row of very comfortable - 
residences which lines the upper bank of 
the river; more or less cheek by jowl with 
the works, to be sure, but having a view 
to the north and to the westward of a wide 
sweep of palm-fringed river against a back- 
ground of gray and yellow desert unmarred 
by oil tanks or any other evidence of human 
activity. 

On up toward Basra the river is bordered 
on either side by a mile-wide band of date 
plantations, the tall palms being set in even 
rows between which one gets glimpses 
into deep, green, converging distances. In 
places the groves thin down to mere river 
fringes, while an occasional isolated giant 
lifts its plumes up to the blue of the sky; 
or stately groups, unevenly grown and 
wind-bent, are etched in fascinating lines 
against a desert that rolls away and away 
to the ends of nowhere. I think to myself 
“T’m going to like all this.” 5 

But then I remember a young British 
officer in hospital at Bombay who had just 
come down with his nerves shredded from, 
overwork and his vitality all burned up 
with sandfly fever. Hesaidto me: 

“Can’t see why anybody should want to, 
go to Mespot! Except, of course, that you 
are going on up to Bagdad. That may be 
worth while—though I doubt it. Never 
been to Bagdad myself. Nosuch luck! The 
army’sno tourist party, you know. I’vehad 
to stick to coolie corps and mule depots at 
Basra. Still, I suppose somebody’s got to.” 

An expression crossed his face whieh 
conveyed to me whole volumes of unpleas- 
ant recollection, and he added: { 

“‘Basra! I assure you that all you'll 
want to see of Basra you can see through a 
porthole of your ship. Then you'll want tc 
turn right round and come back!” , 

I laughed and ventured to predict thal 
as soon as he had recovered a little of his 
lost ginger he would be longing to returr 
himself, and in a whimsical kind of way hy 
acknowledged that likely as not he would 

“Tt’s probably the most unpleasant hol 
topside o’ Hades,” he said, ‘but there isn” 
any doubt that it has a kind of fiendisl 
fascination. Chaps get so interested it 
what they are doing with the place tha 
they have actually been known to refuse‘ 
month’s leave when it was offered to them 
They stick it till they get shoved out on: 
stretcher, same as me!” 

I wondered. Steaming slowly on up h 
Shat-el-Arab and into an area of war cor 
munications, crowded with a variety ° 
commonplace and anciently curious ¢ral 
beyond my power to describe, I wond 
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F you used Pears’ soap for one week with half the 
critical attention that you pay to your clothes, you 
would probably never use any other soap. 


If you care for that quiet, classic simplicity that 
invariably distinguishes the truly elegant from the 


fantastic and the over-wrought, you are one who will 
appreciate the refinement and the piquant charm of Pears’. 


You select your books, your gowns, your motor car, your 
home, your friends with careful reference to your taste. 


But are you equally discriminating in the choice of your 
toilet soap? Do you think about it? 


There are certain gaudy nervous tastes to which Pears’ does 
not appeal. But the xorma/ taste is for that which is simple, but 
genuinely good. ‘The inhabitants of the civilized world use 
more Pears’ soap than any other high grade toilet soap made. 


Pears’ has been the world’s standard of purity in toilet soap 
for more than a century. Hold up a cake of Pears’ to the light 
and behold its transparent amber lustre. That is the natural 
color of Pears’, undisguised by foreign pigments. 


Pears’ soap is unscented. It has only the natural odor of 
wholesome ingredients. 


Pears’ soap is matured a whole year before marketing. 
This drying-out process eliminates all free moisture. Pears’ is 
nothing but soap. It will far outlast the ordinary toilet soap. 


If you wish to test Pears’ for little expense, Walter Janvier, 
419 Canal Street, New York (Pears’ United States Agent), will 
send you a trial cake of the unscented soap for 4c in stamps. 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


the back with the dome is the publishing 
house owned by the New York World, a 
big ‘“‘administration’’ newspaper. 

Imagine the fright of the Yankees! 

Next I show you photograph “‘B,”’ which 
shows what another bomb did to the cupola 
of the City Hall. This cupola, which was 
famous throughout the country, is entirely 
demolished. They are repairing it, but next 
time the Zeppelins will finish off this whole 
building for good. 
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terrible mental state of the people. The — 
first verse begins, ‘‘Come to my home in 
the attic,’ and then describes the joys of 
living in such a dismal place. A following 
verse starts off with, ‘Come to my home in 
the stable’; and yet more counterfeit op- 
timism comes after these frank words of 
confession. But worst of all, still another 
verse besins, ‘‘Come to my home in the 
sewer,’’ which gives you the truest idea of 
the terror these people now feel when they 


Graflex Details 


1. Focusing hood. 2. Focusing screen, reflecting 
a brilliant image of picture, full negative size, 
right side up. 3. Reflecting mirror which swings 
out of the way just before exposure. 4. Graflex 
Focal Plane Shutter. Affords widest range of ex- 
posures—multiplies lens effectiveness. 


A Booklet of 
Better Photography 


Our booklet, ‘‘Why I Use a Graflex,” is 
convincing evidence of “‘Graflexibility.” 


It shows, by examples, the refinement 
possible when you watch your, picture 
as you take it—when you focus by sight 
rather than by scale, and know in. ad- 
vance what your negative will include. 


It shows, too, the exceptional lens work 
made possible by the lightning-fast 
Graflex Focal Plane Shutter—exposures 
; from 1/10th to 1/1000th of a second, 
and no illumination lost—snapshots in 


: > 
XN BESS failing light, or on gray or even rainy 
e Fe days. And, of course, the speed pic- 
Kae tures, for which Graflex is famous. 
ace WS 


You'll want a copy if you’re interested in 
better photography. Free from your dealer or 
from us. , 


FOLMER & SCHWING DEPARTMENT 
Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester New York 


HEN the choir of feathered songsters rouses you from 
sweet repose and the sun pours through the lattice ‘till its 
glory overflows—wide awake, refreshed and cager for the work 
that lies ahead, —aren’t you glad you had a‘‘Restgood’”’ curled —; 
hair mattress on the bed! i 
The ‘‘Restgood’’ weighs forty pounds and contains all new sani- 
tary curled hair, encased in a wide variety of ‘ticking in stripes 
and art patterns. 
Ask your dealer to show you the ““ Restgood.”” 
Ifhecannot, writeusforthenameofthe* Rest- 
good” dealer near your home and our beauti- 
fully illustrated booklet onthe Restgood line 


Address Dept. S-7 


CHICAGO 


Send 10c for our Art- 
board bed for dolly 


Just so that you can imagine how wor- 


ried America now is I must relate here two 


exhibitions of cowardice on the part of the 
people of the city. You must know, Otto, 
that here are huge apartment houses in 
which live many, many families. Most of 
these buildings are very high. Since the 
Zeppelins came the apartments near the 
ground command the high rates. An apart- 
ment only one flight up always brings a 
much higher rent than one which is five 
flights up, unless there happens to be an 
elevator which will permit those on top to 
make a quick escape when next the Zep- 
pelins come again. 

Does this not show and prove to you 
what devastation we wrought upon the 
buildings of New York, and how fearful the 
inhabitants are? 

Also, in America there is much traveling 
by night in sleeping trains. For sleeping 
purposes there are cars specially built, with 
berths along the sides. There is on either 
side, first a low tier of berths, then directly 
above is a second and higher tier of berths. 
Of course since the Zcppelins came all 
lights are out in these trains, and negroes 
only are allowed to be in attendance so 
that their faces will not be too prominent 
as targets in case the moon is extra bright 
and they should happen to look out of the 
windows or go outside to look up at the sky. 


But the fact which you should know and. 


tell to all without fail is this: Since the 
Zeppelins came everyone is demanding 
lower berths! And these lower berths com- 
mand a large premium over the upper ones. 
Always the anxious query of the traveler 
is, “Can you give mea ‘lower” to Buffalo— 
or Chicago—or Detroit—or Cleveland?” 

If the ticket agent says no, the fearful one 
who is to make the hazardous journey will 
frequently take some other train simply to 
get a safer lower berth! Lower berths may 
sell for eight marks, while the berth just 
above, with more space for undressing, will 
cost only about six marks. 

Probably the Yankees would not be such 
cowards were it not for the fact that a 
motto ‘‘Safety First!’’ has been drilled into 
their heads since they were children. You 
see these words of caution in the electric 
cars, on the roads and along all the rail- 
roads. 

Now we must get back to the terrible 
damage which the pictures show so truth- 
fully. The photograph “C” tells you in a 
very small way the most awful desolation 
which was worked just below the numbered 
streets on the west side of the city. Here 
a great picce of New York real estate lics in 
tatters. This huge plot of wrec!xcd land ex- 
tends for a mile or so and is very wide. The 
photograph looks through the wreclxed 
front of a once famous church. Notice 
the reconstruction work going on through 
the pillars. Away off in the distance is the 


Woolworth Building, which wes spared 


only by accident but will surely ‘be leveled 
next time. 

Here in this flattened misery of earth 
were dwelling houses. The few people left 
have tried to make light of their loss by 
calling the nearest section spared “‘Green- 
wich Village.’ Here the tiny fragment left 
of American art life lives, in stables and old 
ruined dwellings. Having lost all that they 
possessed, most of the artists have opened 
restaurants of queer kinds—for the people 
here go hungry so often that there is much 
profit to be made in America if one can only 
keep enough money fromthe imperious tax 
gatherers to start a place for eating. Most 
of these hysterical artist women in Green- 
wich Village suffered such great losses that 
they made a style of wearing short hair. 
By carrying this sacrifice to the dealers in 
wigs and switches they secured a few dol- 
lars to carry them over the first dismal days 
which the Zeppelins made for New York. 

To cheer the refugees one queer char- 
acter goes from restaurant to restaurant 
singing songs of consolation which he has 
himself made up. I will describe one of 
them, so that you may better picture the 


must be above the ground. A hysteria of 
mock joyruns through this whole song, and 
it always makes applause from the frenzied 
people who listen. 
After we have fooled these oxen into the 
right kind of a peace I will bring you a copy 
of the book in which this impetuous drivel 
is printed—you will see for yourself—in 
black and white—on paper! t 
Also the Yankees are terribly frightened 
at the U-boats! To get volunteers and pro- 
vide safe training for them they have had 
to build a battleship of wood on the dry — 
ground. Here one may see at any time the - 
frightened landlubber sailors who will later 
be driven into real boats on real water only 
at the point of the bayonet. This wooden 
ship is at Fourteenth Street and Broadway, 
and I have also a real, genuine photograph 
of it which I would send you at this time 
only I must keep the bulk of this letter | 
small so that it will be safer gotten across. 
Otto, you must now look at the photo- 
graph “D.” Isitnot glorious? What dey- 
astation! Here you see with your own 
eyes by truthful camera pictures what har 
pened just below Thirty-fourth Street on 
aba Dropping bombs of righteous- 
ness! ow they emptied the famous ho- 
tels, which you see in the background—one — 
of which I am particularly happy about 
since it has a French name. = j 
All of Broadway was blown away by our 
brave navigators of the sky. During the 
whole cf the past winter, traffic was almost — 
impossible on Broadway, and the newspa-- 
pers over and over referred to the fact that: 
the average speed of vehicles on that street 
did not exceed three miles. Proud and 
haughty city—such fate! 
Bomb shelters are now erected all oy 
the city. Remember, Otto, no such con- 
fession of weakness has yet been made by’ 
Berlin. Remind the people about this when’ 
you show the pictures to them and 
them the facts. For reasons which I can- 
not explain the Imperial newspapers do not 
now want to tell about this great victory, 
but you should send it along with cu : 
the frightful ruins to the newspapers ¢ 
Russia, Spain and Turkey. : 
The photographs ‘“‘E” and “EF” were 
taken at the famoys center of the ei , 
Times Square. Allround, you will see, are: 
the mangled ruins. Observe in all plain- 
ness the twisted pipes; only fancy what has: 
happened to the water supply, the sewerag i 
and the gas mains of this ‘nce-so-i 
city. The ruined building in “‘E”’ was once: 
a famous hotel; now it is good for nothing 
but as a billboard on which to post man 
signs about the Liberty Loan. ¥ 
And such posters they have—and always 
such hysteria! Everything will ‘‘win the 
war’ except a huge amount of soldiers and 
cannon. ‘‘Food will win the war” shouts 
one sign. ‘Saving Stamps will win the 
war” screams another. ‘‘Canned fruits 
will save the day” bellows still a third. 
Good! Let them talk that way all they 
want. We know what wins wars, eh, Otto? 
Big beautiful Krupp guns, and obedient 
soldiers and hard-driving generals. And 
we have nover made a'secret of it. But 
then, nobody ever wants to know that 
which is never kept secret; isn’t it so? _ 
While I write there is more which I mus 
tell you about the American food supply. 
The food situation is awful. But since the 
Zeppelins came there is too much fear tc 
give food cards to all, for there are so man ! 
Germans about that the authorities ar¢ 
greatly afraid of them. The restaurants 
told to serve only two pieces of bread—k 
sucha joke, Otto! There are plenty of ei 
man restaurants where big plates of breac 
are put on the table the minute you sit down’ 
Ach! How we have stuffed with bread, foi 
it is the will of Gott that we should eat al 
the bread and beef and sugar that we 
Food so wasted is just so much added 
righteous destruction to France and 
land. But between us, Otto, I do not t 
I will ever be able to look at a plate 
(Continued on Page 35) 
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**Dinah, clean all this furniture and 
woodwork with soap and water. 
It’s varnished with Valspar and 
washing won’t hurt it a bit.’” 
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Valspar—the washable varnish! 


Valspar is the ideal varnish for every household use decause it 1s water-proof, 
spot-proof and durable. 

This means that if your furniture, woodwork and floors are varnished with 
Valspar they can be washed freely with soap and water and thereby kept 
clean, sanitary and beautiful. 

You need never worry about little household accidents, because Valspar 
is immune from damage due to spilled liquids, leaky pipes, overflow- 
ing basins, etc. 

Valspar will protect and preserve your woodwork and furniture for many 
years and will never turn white and never look “‘spotty.’’ 


Use it wherever you need varnish indoors or out— but be sure to get Valspar. 


Special Offer —If you wish to test Valspar send 20c. in stamps 
and we will send you enough Valspar to finish a small table or chair. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 458 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World—EstaBLisHED 1832 
New York Chicago VAENTAES Toronto London 
Boston (Trade Mark) Amsterdam 
W. P. FULLER & Co., San Francisco and Principal Pacific Coast Cities 
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The Varnish That Won't Turn White 
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There are five different United States 
‘Tires. 

Each is scientifically designed and built 
to fit a particular requirement of motoring. 

Among these five you will find exactly 
the tires you need. 


Whether your car is large and heavy, or 


small and light, 

—whether the roads you travel are 
rough or smooth, hilly or level, hard 
or soft. 

No other tire manufacturer pro- 


Also Tires for Motor United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


Trucks, Motorcycles, Bi- 
cycles and Aéroplanes. 
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vides so complete a line from which to 
choose. 

No other has gone to such extremes to 
assure you tires that will give you utmost 
economy, ¢reatest service, and keenest all 
’round satisfaction. 

It is both a personal and a national duty 
to put your tire buying on a thrift 
basis. 

Our nearest Sales and Service Depot 
dealer will show you how. 

Ask his advice. 


United States Tubes and 
Tire Accessories Have All 
the Sterling Worth and Wear that 
Make United States Tires 


Supreme. 
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(Continued from Page 32) 
bread again when the war is over. And 
make no mistake, many of the Yankees 
themselves still flock to the German res- 
taurants to eat the big plates of bread so 


meals at home. 


of stories about ground glass in foods until 
all are scared stiff and pale like cadavers. 
Simple children! Simple newspapers! It 
is very easy to get these stories into them. 

One restaurant man has built a great 
chain of lunch places, winning his success 
partly on the arrangement of having all 
dishes of food behind closed and locked 
glass doors. To get the food, money must 
be inserted in slots,;then a knob is turned 
and the little glass door opens, leaving only 
room for the hand to reach in and get the 


ood. F 

Very playfully the proprietor calls his 
system the ‘‘automat’’—an abbreviation 
intended to, convey the idea of the auto- 
matic service. But no one is fooled by the 
trick, Otto; least of all the anxious Yankees 
who go there, for to them the little glass 
door keeps the hand of the German terror- 
ist from spilling ground glass and poison 
into the food. 

Big American wheat fields—bah! In the 
pleasure parks they are even planting gar- 
dens, and the Americans are threatened 
_ that they must now raise their own food in 
+ their back yards or go without. Again, I 

have a genuine original photograph of one 
of these park gardens, in which you can 
plainly see with your own eyes the hungry 
crowds standing about watching, hoping 
that the gardener will only go away for a 
minute so that they may jump over the 
fence and steal a head of lettuce or some 
corn or a few potatoes—only a few potatoes! 

All these things tell you wonderfully how 

_| proud you should be and how patiently you 
‘must keep faith in Von Hindenburg and 
| the Kaiser. You have photographs—you 
| see the ruins and devastation with your own 
eyes. What then is there to fear? Ger- 
/many is unharmed, Berlin is perfect, with 
/no g astly shell holes and fallen buildings 
like the camera so honestly tells you there 
are in New York. 

To this terror caused by the Zeppelins 

_ -wehave much fun in adding by many means. 
Berthold Dunkelheit typewrites notices 
‘every day saying that on a certain date 
'“This building will be blown up by the de- 
fenders of the Fatherland, on account that 
there are many Englishmen renting office 
‘space in it.” He words them splendidly. 
No one could doubt but that there is surely 
a slow bomb concealed on the premises. 
Bertie goes into the building just before or 
,just after hours and pastes the notices in 
‘the wash rooms on each floor. This goes 
'on while there is small chance of anyone 
catching him. Always inside of a day or 
two an American secret-service man is 
standing inside the lobby of the building 
hunting for German spies and waiting for 
the explosion which never comes. Do you 
‘see? We thus waste much time of the 
Yankee police on silly errands, and also 
frighten girls and office boys, who always 
feel great unrest until the day for the ex- 
plosion is over. 

Heinrich Schwarzaugen also does fine 
work. He gets into the grocery stores and 
puts into circulation funny gossiping sto- 
‘Miesabout the Red Cross. After people hear 
several of these they do not always feel like 
‘giving so much money to this organization. 
One good’story which we 
got all over is so foolish 
Imustrelate it to you. It 
was that many sweaters 
which are knitted for the 
Cross are sold by 
them to department 
‘stores. Heinrich got this 
‘going fine by telling how 
“one woman found ina jf 
‘Thirty-fourth Street | 
poe the very sweater § 
which she had knitted for 

herson in France and had 
_ (given to the Red Cross to 
orward to him there. 
She knew it to be the 
same by a little secret 
pocket she had knitted 
n It and in which she 
a inserted a ten-dollar 
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SOFAMERICA 


Would you believe it? 
Ha, ha! That is a good 
joke. Of course you would 


that they will make up for the corn and oat 
breads which the puritanical housewives”. 
serve them with their morning and evening * Of.this city of dumbheads. 
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not believe it, for you are too smart, and so 
is any other German. But that great joke 
has been told all over New York and it is 
now going West. So you see that the work 
is so easy that I will almost be ashamed to 
scept my Iron Cross when the Imperial 

ttle Fleet comes steaming into the harbor 


ugo von Holle also does splendid, beau- 


‘We have also gotten the newspapers full tiful work. He has stories to make u 


about the Y. M. C. A. and also gossip 
about the morals of the soldiers in the 
camps. It just needs a few simple inven- 
tions now and then to keep the tongues 
wagging, I can tell you, Otto! I wish you 
were here. After we had looked over the 
destruction which the Zeppelins have made 
I could show you how to do some very 
useful work—and so safe! 

Hermann Kriegslieb is another to whom 
belongs great credit, though he is becom- 
ing so headstrong that he may have to go 
to one of the pleasure camps before very 
long. For many months he wrote imagi- 
nary letters of complaint and disaster from 
American soldiers in France to their moth- 
ers at home. These letters he would drop 
on the street to set the gossip going. As 
he went through college here his work was 
very polished. Little letters like this were 
his invention: 


“‘Dear, dear mother: I am getting a nurse 
in the hospital to write this note to say that 
I am safe and hope to come home to you 
soon. 

“Our regiment did its best, though we 
had so little ammunition that it was a 
slaughter to send us over the top. The 
German guns are terrible and I see plainly 
now how foolish we were to declare war on 
them. The few German prisoners I have 
met are very gentlemanly. The French are 
fine people, but, mother dear, there are so 
few of them left that the French nation will 
never be able to stand on its feet again after 
the war is over. The English have let them 
do all the fighting, and now I guess it is our 
turn next. When I get back I will tell you 
some things about the English which will 
make your gentle blood boil. 

“There are so many other Americans 
here who need help to write home that I 
must close now. I was very lucky; though 
one eye is gone and my left side is paralyzed 
I shall be able to do light work of some kind. 

“Lovingly, PHILIP.” 

“P.S.: Iam getting this past the censor 
by giving it to a sailor who is leaving here 
to-day and will remail it to you from New 
York when he lands there. The nurse is a 
lovely Alsatian girl who thinks it is terrible 
that we have been forced to fight for the 
English and the French.” 


Fine, eh? We must keep all the English 
speakers apart just as we must keep all the 
German speakers together. But now Her- 
mann is getting so rash that he tries every 
now and then to engage people in conversa- 
tions in restaurants to tell them how the 
whole 69th Regiment was wiped out by gas 
attack. Esel! I have threatened to keep 
from him all decorations which may be 
later conferred on him. I hope that this 
will help, but it looks to me as though he 
wanted a nice vacation and intends to keep 
on chattering until he is made a guest of the 
American Government. Not a bad life, to 
be sure, but there is still useful work to be 
done. 

I myself have made much conversation 
in the restaurants, but it is always the safe 
kind—about the peace that must come soon 
because Germany is down to her last pound 
of food. Many like this and listen eagerly 
and seem greatly encour- 
aged. Thisis thesafe way 
to get the Yankees feel- 
ing the right way. 

About the bombers I 
will say nothing. It is 
wonderful, but of course 
some nosey Yankee 
might get his hands on 
this letter—they aresuch 
nasty, naughty, prying 
children. But our work 
in this land is always 
pleasant and the worst 
that can happen to us is 
to have a nice vacation 
in a sunny Southern in- 
ternment camp with 
plenty to eat and drink 
and in most cases plenty 
of spending money, too, 
from the benevolent 
Government. If ever a 
simpleton needed the 
=. (Concluded on Page 37) 
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Per Stick 


Because the last bit of the soap unscrews from the Grip 


—and can be stuck to a new Refill Stick—no waste— 
Colgate’s for Economy. 


The stick is the most economical form of shaving soap. 
As we make a shaving powder and cream also, we are 
in a position to give you this disinterested and helpful 
information. Colgate’s ‘Handy Grip”’ is the Thrifty 
Shaving Stick. Lather with Colgate’s,shave with Comfort. 
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(1 your car an attractive appearance of newness and 


neatness with Gordon Tailored-to-Fit Seat Covers. You 
will be delighted with the perfect smoothness of fit—with the 
charming color effects obtained and the ‘“‘spick and span” air 
that makes your car distinctive. 


There will be no more soiled clothes from dingy or dirty 
cushions, and if you turn in your car for a newer model, or wish 
to sell, you will find that Gordon Seat Covers add a decided 
increased valuation. 

Gordon Covers fit perfectly. Our new patented 

sectional cover assures smooth fit and easy riding. 

oN Ask your dealer for Gordon Covers. He will show 

gor you a big line of beautiful fabrics, and quote 

f mf. prices for a set of covers to fit your car. Price 
CN / from $9.00 up. _Get yours now. 


Gordon Easy-On Tire Covers 


protect your spare tire from sun and rain—add 
a neat appearance to your car. 


The J. P. Gordon Co. 
405 North Fourth St. Columbus, Ohio 
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(Concluded from Page 35) 

_ protection of our noble rulers it is this 
poor, fat, worried Uncle Sam. Never mind; 
_ we will soon take him in hand and save him 
- from himself. 

The Zeppelin photographs made that 
clear enough, did they not? And you will 
be sure to show them to everyone; do not 
forget to impress upon all that photographs 
never imagine but always tell the truth— 
absolutely! It cannot be otherwise with 
cameras and plates. 

Now about the great American Army 
and Navy. It makes a fine joke. Ha, ha! 
- Icould write a whole issue of Simplicissimus 
_all by myself! 

_ The Imperial Staff has a full list of the 
American regiments which are now in 
France, so you know of course how few 
they are. But you do not know perhaps 
that the recruiting sergeants of Swineland 
are now calling for women! No? I thought 
not; you are fed only the lies which sift 
through the neutral countries. Well, you 
should see the women soldiers in their uni- 
- forms, as I do every day when I walk along 
Fifth Avenue. Their pictures have been 
in all the New York newspapers to stir 
the other women into action, but even the 
women have no heart in this war. For the 
_ present the few women who have responded 
are trained in automobile driving, which 
-work they do passably well, though I do 
not know how they will like it when they 
are sent to drive ordnance trucks loaded 
| with shell up to the artillery in the dark 
night, without any headlights, as they will 
»soon have to do. For every woman auto- 
mobile driver, I suppose, there are a few 
‘hundred infantry-women herded behind 
barbed wire in the training camps. 


} 


“T beg your pardon, my dear,” she says; 
but I want to tell you I think your spirit 
is fine. And don’t let any fear of the tech- 
‘nical course deter you. Even I was able 
to do it.” 
_ WasI surprised? Iwas! But she seemed 
very sweet and kind, though so unnotice- 
lable; so I just says thanks, and then— 
believe you me—started out on some rush! 
. _ First of all, I hustled up to old Doc Al’s 
} 


“ 


place, which ma and me has him for a 
doctor; though Gawd knows there ain’t 
| never a blessed thing the matter with our 
\healths. Still, since her trapeze days ma 

has always felt that emergencies do hap- 

pen. Well, of course, he give me a perfect 
| certificate in less than ten minutes’ new 

) time, and I was off to see Goldringer, head 
| of the dancing trust; and him and his part- 
‘ner, Kingston, each give me a elegant let- 
iter of recommendation, than which I could 
‘scarcely of got letters from any more prom- 
sinent citizens—unless, maybe, Theodore 
‘Roosevelt. 

Well, anyways, I took all three recom- 
‘mends down to the young lady lieutenant, 
‘and there all was the same. Well, it was 
still lacking five to twelve when I come in, 
and Miss Lieutenant looked quite some 
surprised, though she tried not to. The 
i letters and the doc’s certificate was O. K.; 
and the first thing you know I was signed 
‘up and given three passes. One for the 
auto school for two o’clock that same P. M.; 
one for the hospital, calling for me to be on 
hand for rehearsal of the nursing act at 
‘mine o’clock next morning. The third was 
jalso a call for rehearsal—a outdoor drill in 
the park at three p. M. next day. It looked 
like I was going to have a busy life. 
| “Well,” I says, “would you like the car 


now?” I says. “I can walk home just as 
good as not.’ 

“No, thanks,” says Miss Lieutenant. 
4 ay call upon you for it when it is 
ed.” 


“ 


Udihad all morning to think about Jim, 
and to wonder what he had said when he 
Phoned to apologize. And did the ache 
come back in my heart when I got thinking 
him? It did! I felt almost sick with 
onesomeness by the time I got to the flat. 
dwhatteryouthink? Jimhadn’t phoned 
Fall! Not a peep out of him! 
At first I thought there must be some 
e; but, after I’d rowed with the 
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In the big Central Park, on that ground 
where food is not planted to keep the 
people from starvation, there is a small 
space called the Mall. Here every Satur- 
day afternoon one sees both men and women 
drilling for the army under a regular army 
officer—one Captain Boyce. The poor cap- 
tain had all men at the start, and to cheer 
them all up the newspapers made much fuss 
over them, calling them Captain Boyce’s 
“tigers.”’ But now it seems that “‘tigresses”’ 
have been added to the family as well, for 
preparation to storm Berlin. Oh, Otto, 
how I fear for you! Ha, Ha! 

Worse and worse! Since the U-boats 
threw such a fright into the Yankees it has 
become necessary to try to enlist women 
for the navy also. See the photograph 
“G,” Otto; it is stuck up all over the 
country. Think of it! Here you observe 
with your own eyes an actual photograph 
showing the desperate straits to which the 
money grubbers are reduced. Notice the 
woman sailor trying to look calm and 
jaunty—appealing to her sisters with the 
words “‘I want you for the navy.”’ Terrible, 
is it not? Who will protect this strange 
nation from its queer nature if we do not? 

And what of a nation that takes the little 
boys, too, and forces them into uniform for 
the army. You gasp, Otto; you say surely 
I am misinformed. And I wish it were so, 
for it is awful to think that before we are 
through we will be turning machine guns 
upon these innocents, for innocents they 
are, even if they are Yankees also. Ach, 
Otto, it almost makes me weep to see these 
little shavers scouting for Zeppelins up and 
down the Hudson, just as they are scouting 
and maneuvering all over the country with 
the American flag ahead of them. Have I 


LADIES 


(Continued 


operator in the hall, and with ma and 
Musette both, I come to realize that the 
split between me and Jim was real—that 
we was off each other sure enough. And it 
was not so surprising that a man which 
didn’t hit a German whose alligator had bit 
him wouldn’t know how to treat a lady! 

But somehow Jim’s being so mean about 
not phoning perked me up a lot and give 
me courage to think of going into that auto 
school. I had commenced to be awful 
doubtful about it; but Jim’s neglect, to- 
gether with the lunch ma had fixed, set me 
up a lot. And by one-thirty by my wrist 
watch, and a quarter to two by the mantel- 
piece clock, I had the strength to struggle 
into a demi-tallizur, which is French for any 
lady’s suit costing over sixty dollars, and 
get to the auto school by the time the lady 
lieutenant had told them to expect me. 

Oh, that auto school! The torture cham- 
bers of this here Castle of Chillon has 
nothing on it and—believe you me—the 
first set of tools a person going into it needs 
is a manicure set. The next thing they 
need is a good memory, the kind which can 
get a twelve-hundred-line part overnight; 
which no dancer can nor is ever supposed to! 

One thing I will say for that school, 
though—they was not such a ill-informed 
lot as the Automobile Service. From the 
very minute I set foot inside the place they 
knew who I was, and the manager give me 
the pick of half a dozen young fellows who 
was just filled with patriotic longing to help 
me qualify for the service. 

After giving them the once over I finally 
decided on one lean-looking bird, who 
seemed married, and quiet, and likely to 
teach me something about the insides of a 
auto, instead of asking me questions about 
the steps of the Teatime Tango Trot, and 
did I feel the same in my make-up? 

Well, the first thing this bird asks me is 
do I know anything about a car? And I 
says, know what? And he says, well, can 
I name the parts of a car? And I says, yes; 
and he says for me to name them. So I 
says color, lining, flower holder, clock, 
speaking tube and chauffeur. 

Well, the bird says so far correct; but 
that wasn’t enough, and he guessed we 
better begin at the more fundamental parts 
and would I just step inside? 

Well, it seems this auto school under- 
takes to teach you everything about a car 
from the paint on the body to the appen- 
dix, or magneto, as it is called, in twenty 
lessons; which is like trying to teach the 
Teatime Tango Trot, with three hand- 


. Springs and twenty whirls round your 


partner’s neck, by mail for five dollars. 
Which is to say it can’t be done. 


EVENING POST 


not my little Franz, who, by the way, is of 
great help to me in mailing anonymous 
letters to the Yankees? 

To fire the imagination of these tiny 
chaps and draw more recruits to go behind 
the lines in France the poster shown in the 
photograph ‘‘H” was produced. I show 
you again an actual photograph, which was 
taken through the door of a store which 
speculates in the safer lower berths on 
Broadway. What is America coming to? 
Here they appeal for money in a loan to 
equip the children who are to do their 


fighting. Many, many of these youngsters ° 


are now seen in all parts of the country in 
uniforms. You would think that this state 
of affairs would drive more of their elders 
into action, but then, Otto, you have never 
lived in this country, so only these genuine, 
original photographs can show you in a 
little way how matters really are going here. 

To slow down the production of the 
uniform equipment for the male adult 
soldiers someone started military styles last 
winter for the civilian women. I am not 
sure that this one was a German, but the 
fruit of his work will greatly please and 
amuse the Kaiser. For up and down the 
streets we saw many women wearing suits 
and hats and overcoats made of the very 
same khaki woolen stuff which was badly 
needed for the soldiers. This will be a very 
helpful style of civilian clothing for the 
Fatherland, and we who are at work here 
will do all in our power to make it even 
more popular, 

I do not know any of the reservists or 
secret spies whose names you mentioned 
in your last letter. There are so many of us 
here and we work such long hours and so 
secretly that we cannot always keep track 
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First off, the instructor hands you a 
bunch of yellow papers with a lot of type- 
writing on them—twenty sheets in all, or 
one per lesson, and all you got to do is learn 
them good and then put into practice what 
you learn; and after that what you can’t 
do to a car would fill a book! 

Well, after you grab this sheaf of stage 
bank notes you look at number one and 
follow the bird that’s teaching you round 
the room while he reels it off. I guess the 
idea of you holding the paper is to check 
him up if he makes a mistake. Anyways, 
this bird led me in among a flock of busted- 
looking pieces of machinery and begun 
talking fast. At first, I didn’t get him at 
all; but when I got sort of used to it I 


realized he was saying something like this: ° 


“The crank shaft is a steel drop-forging 
having arms extending from.center of shaft 
according to number of cylinders. It is 
used to change the reciprocating move- 
ment of the piston into a rotary motion of 
the flywheel; it has a starting handle at 
one end and the flywheel at the other, as 
you observe. We will now pass on to the 
exhaust manifold, which is generally con- 
structed of cast iron; it conducts the 
burned gases from the exhaust valve. .. .” 

“Hold on!” I says. ‘‘Exhaust is right! 
I’m exhausted this minute. If you don’t 
mind I’d like to sit down and talk sense, in- 
stead of listening to a phonograph mono- 
logue in a foreign language.” 

The instructor bird seemed sort of 
winded by this; but he got a couple of 
chairs and pretty soon we was sitting in a 
quiet corner talking like we’d both been on 
the same circuit for five years. 

“‘Now listen here, brother,’”’ I says real 
earnest; ‘“‘I want to learn this stuff, and 

-learn it right! And I want you to stick by 
me and see me through, same as you would 
any male man that come in here to learn 
to be a chauffeur. Now take it easy and 
make me get it, and I’ll play square and do 
my best to understand, without no non- 
sense.” 

“Say, you bet I will, Miss La Tour!” 
says this bird, who, married or not, had 
some spirit in him yet. ‘You bet I will! 
You see, a lot of dames come in here just 
because they ain’t got nothing else to do. 
And you yourself must realize that a guy 
can only go through the motions when 
that’s all they want.” 

Well, I could see that plain enough, and 
from then on we got along like a new team 
of partners with equal money in the act and 
going big on thirty straight weeks’ book- 
ing. And—believe me or not—there is a 
awful lot of interesting things about a auto; 
only you would never suspect it until you 
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of one another. I myself have homes in 
three different cities, and in New York 
alone I board in one place, have a complete 
apartment in another section and have an 
office in the lower part of the business 
district. 

Now remember, Otto, you have seen 
with your own eyes the actual photographs 
of the wreckage caused by the Zeppelins to 
the city of New York. 

You have also my solemn word that I 
personally took these pictures with my 
own camera round the first of May, 1918, 
in this very city. Even if I tried to lie the 
camera could not. Surely that is plain 
enough. 

Be sure to show the photographs to all 
the neighbors and tell them that they must 
hold on, for the glorious victory for the 
Fatherland comes closer and closer every 
day. Already it is very plain in sight. 

Your true friend, 


RUPPRECHT VON Z. 


Otto: Since writing the above, Karl 
Shrecklichkeit comes in with a wonderful 
scheme to replace my anonymous letters 
and gossip in the restaurants. He has cards 
printed with ‘“‘War Department” on top 
and a death notification set there in type, 
which we can fill in with the names of the 
sailors and soldiers which we have on our 
lists and mail to the parents, signing a fake 
general’s name. Is it not wunderschin? 
We must go down now to the lawyers and 
see what the penalty would be for mailing 
them. I do not think it would be more 
than sixty days in jail. That would soon 
be over, so maybe I will soon make a trip to 
Washington so that the postmark will ‘be 
just right. RUPPRECHT. 


start to look at what is under that hood 
and body. As to understanding them all, 
you couldn’t get it all off of no twenty 
sheets of yellow paper, nor twenty hun- 
dred, either! It’s a career, really under- 
standing a machine is; just the same as 
being a expert dancer. The guy that in- 
vented all them parts and got them work- 
ing together certainly must of set up nights 
doing it. 

Well, anyways, after two hours of lap- 
ping up this dope I got so’s I could actually 
tell the cam shaft from the crank shaft and 
the difference between a cycle and a cyl- 
inder, which was enough for one day. And 
then I rode home to ma. 

Actually I had almost forgot to be miser- 
able about Jim for two whole hours! But 
when I got home, and he hadn’t phoned to 
apologize yet, it all came back over me, and 
I simply felt that, automobiles and enlist- 
ments or no, I wanted to die—just die! 
I cried so bad that even ma couldn’t make 
me mind, and I was so tired I couldn’t even 
taste the hot cakes she had fixed. I do be- 
lieve ma would think of cooking something 
tasty if the world was coming to a end the 
next minute. She’d be afraid the recording 
angel would need a sandwich and a cup of 
hot coffee to keep him going while he was 
on the job. 

But, anyways, they couldn’t do nothing 
to me, or get me to go to the Ritz or the 
theater much less the midnight show; but 
that last did not matter, because I was wore 
out and asleep long before. And so ma 
had to telephone that Miss La Tour was 
suddenly ill and unable to appear. I made 
her swear not to phone Jim nor let him in, 
nor Roscoe, the publicity man, if they was 
to come—not on no account. And so I 
slept—poor child!—worn by the tossing of 
the cruel ocean of life—do you get me? 

Well, next morning I was up long before 
Musette, and would of been obliged to 
dress unaided, only for ma never having got 
used to sleeping late, partly on account of 
her always taking a nap just after the mat- 
inée performance when with the circus, 
and still continuing the habit. So ma give 
me my coffee and a big kiss, and promised 
not to tell Jim nothing if he telephoned 
and I set off to be at the hospital at nine 
A. M., according to orders from Miss Lieu- 
tenant. ; 

Well, there has always been something 
about a hospital I didn’t care for much; 
not that I have went to many—only the 
night Jim got bit by the alligator; and 
once, when me and Jim was first engaged, 
he had a dog which we had to take to the 
dog hospital. But—believe you me—this 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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CCORDING to its custom for a number of years, 
The White Company is publishing its annual 
Roll Call of fleet installations (ten trucks or more) 
in national magazines and metropolitan newspapers. 


The following summary for each year indicates 
the rate of growth of the installations which com- 
prise ten trucks or more: 


T9102 See EGUCKs 1914 . . 1746 trucks 

TOE = 9191" trucks 1915 . . 2604 trucks 

191208 508 "trucks: 1916 . . 5132 trucks 

1913 . . 1021 trucks Now .. 7433 trucks 
There is now a total of 2,153 White fleets in active 
service, aggregating 23,226 trucks, exclusive of all 


single installations. 


The company takes a just pride in issuing this 
annual statement. Its year-to-year growth is so 
much more convincing than any argument—so 
much more extensive than any other figures pre- 
sented in the industry. 


A copy of the 1918 Roll Call will be sent to anyone interested on request 
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CLEVELAND 
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(Continued from Page 37) 
St. Timothy’s Hospital was quite differ- 
ent from the dog hospital. It was a whole 
lot more like a swell hotel, with porters and 
bell boys and clerks and elevators, and 
everything except a bar, as far as I could 
make out; and, being a lady, I’m not sure 
about that, but I don’t suppose they had it. 

I was so seared of being late that I was a 
little early and had to wait in a office. 
Pretty soon two or three other rookies 
come in; and, being ladies, of course we 
didn’t dare to speak to each other at first. 
And then the ladies of the Automobile 
‘Service commenced coming in, wearing 
their uniforms. And were they a fine- 
looking lot? They were! I sure did wish I 
had a right to that costume; and I had a 
feeling that my heart wouldn’t hurt near 
so bad, even when thinking of Jim, once 
it'was beating under that snappy-looking 
uniform coat in Uncle Sam’s service—do 
you get me? 

Well, about this time we were let go up- 
stairs in one of them regular hotel ele- 
yators, the rookies still scared, the regular 
members in good standing talking among 
theirselves, though several spoke to me 
nice and friendly; in particular, the little 
frowzy one which had been reading the 
book the day before in the office, but wasn’t 


at all sloppy in her uniform. 


Believe you me, I had a awful funny 
feeling in the middle of my stomach going 
up in that elevator, and not for the same 
reason as the Metropolitan Tower or any 
of them tall buildings, either. It was be- 
cause of not knowing what was ahead of me 
and preparing for the worst. After I’d seen 
‘the kind of stuff them lady soldiers had to 
learn in the auto shop, it seemed like 
Sg anything might be expected of 
‘them in a mere hospital. So I got my- 
| self all braced up so’s if I had to cut off 
aleg, or extract a tooth or anything, I’d 
\be able to go to it and not bat an eye- 
lash—not outwardly, anyway. F 

But things is seldom as bad as you \\ 
‘figure in advance—not eyen first-night ° 


| performances. And thestuff which was 
actually put up to us was simple as a or- 
dinary one-step. At least, it looked so 
\from a distance. By distance I mean 
this: When the nursing instructor—a 
y in a white dress, with the darndest- 
looking little soubrette cap stuck ’way 
on the back of her head—when she 
stood up in front of the lot of us and put 
a Velpeau bandage—which is French 
for sling, I guess, and looks it—on one 
of the lady soldiers who was acting as 
mannequin, why, it looked easy. 
While she was putting it on she 
handed us a line of talk something like 


‘was up to the rest of us to put Velpeau 
‘bandages on each other. Gawd knows 
it was no cinch. 

First, I set down, and a girl in uni- 
form asked could shewrapmeup. Well, 
it just naturally rumpled my Georgette 
blouse; but what’s a blouse to a pa- 
triot? I let her go to it, and she done 
it so good and so quick that it was all 
over before I knew it, as the dentist 
Says; and then it wasup to me. Some- 
body give me a nice new roll of bandage 
and told me to get a model. 
| Well, I didn’t have the nerve to ask 
anyone, me being so new and the name 

Marie La Tour not meaning anything to 
nobody there. And so here was me stand- 
ing round like a fool, not knowing how to 
erence, when up comes that lady—her 
which has been so sloppy reading a book in 
che office. 

“Can’t I be your model?” she offered, 

nd—believe you me—I could of almost 
‘ried, I was so glad to have somebody take 
notice of me. 

_ I liked that dame more éach time I seen 
ter; she sure was refined. Even her sloppi- 
1€ss was refined—do you get me? 

| Well, as to real work, that sheaf of yellow 
apers up to the auto school had nothing 
m the bandaging game when it come to 
inderstanding properly. Believe you me, 
hat bandage had a will of its own, and the 
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aly way to make it mind would of been to 
ep on it and kill it. But after a little I 
fanaged to tie up the lady pretty good, 
nd before I was done I had my mind 
up that Musette had lost her regular 
0b and was going to be a bandage manne- 
uin from that p. M. on until I got the hang 
f the thing. 

| ae when the scramble of putting on 
he bandage was over and past, we was 
on hat after we got on to the theory we’d 
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be sent down into the Charity Ward for 
two solid weeks and practice what we’d 
learned. 

If I ever get there Gawd help the char- 
ity patients! I guess the two weeks won’t 
qualify me for the Auto Service. More 
likely I’ll be ready for the Battalion of 
Death, or whatever they call them Russian 
women. 

Well, when the bandages was all gath- 
ered up we was dismissed, as they call it, 
and told to report for a drill in a certain 
place in the park, it being a fine day. 

I must say I didn’t think a whole lot of 
the hospital end of the game, because it 
wasn’t pleasant. Of course I had no inten- 
tions to quit in any way, but it sort of de- 
pressed me, what with all that sickness 
going on round me and the talk about 
wounds and bandages. And so my mind 
wasn’t took off Jim, like it was by the auto 
work, me having a heart which needed a 
little bandaging—only that can’t be done, 
of course. 

Well, on the way home I cried some 
more. And well I might. For when I got 
there had Jim phoned? He had not! No- 
body but Goldringer, the manager, and 
Roscoe, the publicity man, and a few un- 
important nuts like that, and some of the 
newspapers. Ma had stalled them off 
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thought I would go early and sit out in 
front, or whatever was the same thing, and 
try and get a line on how it was done. 

Believe you me, there ain’t many steps I 
can’t get by seeing them done once; and if 
I was to of gone up to the Palace and 
watched Castle, or Rock and White, or 
any one of them, when I come away I could 
do the steps they pulled as good as if I had 
invented them! 

Well, this was my idea in going up and 
seeing the ladies drill. So there I was at the 
park bright and early on a fine sunny after- 
noon, with the ladies all in uniform. But I 
wasn’t in any too much time, for I’d no 
sooner got there than a big roughneck of a 
feller—a regular U.S. drill sergeant, I found 
out after—come up and yelled: ‘Fall in!’ 
Just as rude as any stage director I ever 
seen! But the ladies didn’t seem to mind a 
bit. They didn’t fall into nothing though; 
they just hustled into line and stood there. 

“Ten-shun!”’ says the feller. And they 
all stood like a chorus when the stage man- 
ager is telling them he is going to quit 
the show if they can’t learn no better, and 
they’re a bunch of fatheads, and he’s going 
to get them fired. In other words, 
they stood perfectly still. 

Well, after that it was some- 
thing grand, what those ladies 
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“Hold On!”’ I Says. “‘Exhaust is Right! I’m Exhausted This Minute” 


pretty good by saying it was impossible to 
disturb me. 

And it seems these people hadn’t been 
able to locate Jim anywheres, either. At 
first that sounded sort of funny to me; but 
when I come to think it over I realized 
about his nose, where the alligator had bit 
him and the doctor had put on the brown 
stuff, from which he wouldn’t naturally 
care to be seen—only no one could say that 
it would prevent him using the phone, 
which I also realized. 

Well, after I eat a little liver and bacon, 
and so on, which ma had fixed for me, and 
cried some, which made me feel better 
again, I started out for drill; which means 
that now comes the real important part of 
what happened and the true measure of the 
tale, as the poet says. 

Well, it seems we rookies—and I must 
pause to mention that I don’t like that 
word rookies; it sounds like something 
that would get the hook amateur nights. 
Well, as I was saying, we rookies was told 
to.report at three o’clock for a private drill, 
all of our very own. But I was on to the 
fact that the regular members in good 
standing would be there ahead of us to do 
well what we was about to do badly. So I 


did. I will say that when I come down to 
the park that afternoon I thought maybe 
I’d see some pretty fair chorus work; you 
know—formations, and etc. But this was 
no chorus work, it was soldiering. I never 
seen anything neater in my life. Was it 
snappy? It was! And when I thought 
how that bunch of ladies knew all about 
autos from soup to nuts, and about band- 
ages, and etc., believe you me—that drill 
was the finishing touch. 

For once in my life, I was anxious to bein 
the chorus, even in the back line. But not 
forever—not much! Believe you me, I 
made up my mind that, once I was really 
in it, I was going to work for a speaking 
part like I never worked before. And 
meantime I started in that direction by 
trying to figure out just what the ladies 
did when the stage manager—I mean, offi- 
cer—hollered at them. And—believe you 
me—lI had the turn-on-the-heel and push- 
off-with-the-toe idea on that right-and-left- 
face stuff long before the regular members 
in good standing was dismissed and we 
lady rookies was called. 

Well, the same roughneck which had 
drilled the others had us simps wished on to 
him; and the first thing he done was to get 
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us in a row—you couldn’t properly call it a 

line—and then stand out in front and look 

at us sort of hopeless and discouraged, like 

a good director which has just finished with 

a bunch of old-timers and is starting with 

green material for the back row. Then he 

commenced talking. 

Well, while this bird was getting off a line 
of talk about us now being soldiers of the 
U.S. A. and that being no joke to him or 
us, and ete. and etc. but no instructions in 
it, I let my mind wander just a little, on 
account of me having enlisted for deeper 
reasons than any he mentioned and him 
quite incapable of strengthening them. 

And while my mind wandered this little 
bit, and I was thinking how funny it felt 
to be back in the chorus—do you get me?— 
I happened to take a look at the houses 
facing the park. And—believe you me—I 
got a jolt, for there we was standing right 
opposite Ruby Roselle’s house! 

Well, I was that astonished to realize it 
you could of knocked me over with a 
sudden noise! Up to then I had been so 
interested in the other ladies and what they 
was doing I hadn’t even noticed it. 

And then, before I could really 
commence to think what a awfulthing 
it would be if Ruby was to look out 
of the window and see me standing 
there, and think I was just in some 
chorus, and maybe that nasty Von 
Hoffman with her, and the both of 
them laughing their fool heads off, 
the officer says ‘‘Ten-shun!”’ he says. 
And, of course, I tenshuned, because 
of me being anxious to get everything 
he said when it come to instruction, 
and get it right. 

' _ Well, he told us a lot of dope on one 
thing at a time after he had got us 
in line, with the tallest at the right 
end, which was me. And he told us 
very simple and then made us do it; 
and no camouflage, because—believe 
you me—he could spotany lady which 
done it wrong quick as a flash. 

I will say he didn’t have a whole 
lot of trouble with me, partly on ac- 
count of me having had similar work 
before, and also my feet taking to 
new things so easy. But it took me 
about ten minutes tosee that my pat- 
ent Oxfords, with the Looie heels, was 
never going to do for this work. 
Though I hate to say it, the other 
ladies sure did bother him a lot. 
They couldn’t seem to mind quick 
enough. And he had a lot of trouble 
making them keep at attention. 

Every time we'd be that way, just 
to show what I mean, the lady next 
to me would forget and powder her 
nose. Oh, that wasn’t no new sight 
to me! I seen worse in my day until 
they get used to it. But did that 
officer get mad? He did! 

“Whatter ye think ye’re at?” he 
yells. “A pink tea? Cut that stuff 
now! Attention is attention and 
youse is standing at it,’’ he says. 
“The worst crime youse can commit 
is move without permission.” 

And—believe you me—I sympa- 
thized with him, I did, little know- 
ing what I was about to do next my 
ownself. 

Alas, that in ladies obedience comes 
so much harder than following out a 
impulse! For the officer had no sooner 

uttered them words, and I agreed with him, 

than I went back on him something terrible. 

It was this way: As I explained, we was 
drilling in the park, and not alone in the 
park but also opposite Ruby Roselle’s 
house. Well, of course, we was drilling on a 
open piece of grass, but at one side of this 
here grass was fancy bushes; you know— 
hedges and what not. And me, being on the 
end of the line, was nearest them bushes. 

Well, as the sergeant was speaking I seen 
something move under one of them bushes; 
and, as Heaven is my witness, there was 
that pro-German alligator which had bit 
Jim on the nose and started all my troubles. 
There he was, walking very slow, gold-and- 
diamond collar and all, and by his lone self, 
with nobody to protect him! 

Well, I never stopped to think or salute, 
or ask nothing of nobody. All I knew for 
the time was that that damn’ alligator had 
somehow got out on his own, and that this 
was the chance of a lifetime. So, without 
more ado, I fell right out of attention and 
rushed over and reached into the bushes 
and grabbed the alligator by the tail. 

Well, the officer hollered something at 
me, I don’t know what, and all the ladies 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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HERE was a time when peace and plenty 

fostered a ‘‘hang-the-expense’’ attitude 
on the part of the automobile owner. That 
time has gone. 


The national need of economy has brought 
the whole motor car proposition squarely down 
to a basis of: Service without Waste. 


With the Franklin Car, this standard of 
Economy is not a new phrase, lugged in to 
meet the demands of the times. 


From the beginning, the Franklin has held 
to the truth that heavy weight in a motor car 
is bound to mean heavy expense to run it— 
that needless werght directly results in needless 
waste. And today the car that is too heavy for 
a man’s needs is recognized as making unnec- 
essary demands on the Nation’s resources. 


For sixteen years, the Franklin has been 
built on the principles of Scientific Light 
Weight, Direct Air-Cooling and Flexible 
Construction. For sixteen years, the Franklin 
has been piling up remarkable economy records 
as proof of the correctness of those principles. 


Why the Franklin Car Delivers 
Service Without Waste 


Franklin efficiency has a/Aways been a recog- 
nized fact; the exacting nature of the times 
has simply extended that recognition. 


For the average motorist no longer has a 
mere academic interest in gasoline economy. 
He’s hunting for it. No longer is he satisfied 
with five or even six thousand miles to the set 
of tires. He's /ooking for more. 


In sharp contrast to claims of economy—to 
mere assurances—he finds the strongly sup- 
ported facts of Franklin daz/y performance: 


20 Miles to the gallon of gasoline —instead of 10 
10,000 Miles to the set of tires—instead of 5,000 
A high resale value—instead of a firesale price 


And he inevitably develops a new stand- 
ard of motoring. He will never again tolerate 
the wastage of an inefficient car. 


For it is not unusual to own a fine car; nor 
even unusual to own an economical car; but 
to own a car that is both fine azd economical 
is so unusual that it is possible in only one 
automobile. 


ELECTRIC PRIMER insures ready 
cold weather starting, even from 
low-grade gasoline. Minimizes 
spark plug fouling and loading up. 

MASTER VIBRATOR produces 
fat, hot spark for starting even 
when battery is “low.” Another 
assurance of motoring satisfaction. 


STARTING DEVICE— ‘Simplest; 
surest; large capacity; controlled 
by ignition switch. No meshing 
of gears and pushing of pedals. 


LARGER TIRES increase already 
remarkable tire mileage. 33 x 414 
inch cord tires now on all types 
assure utmost tire reliability. 


NEW OILING SYSTEM with res- 
ervoir and wick eliminates messy 
grease-cup troubles. Surer;  re- 
quires less attention. 


AIR INTAKE STRAINER keeps 
road dust, grit, etc., out of engine 
internals. Prevents wear in cylin- 
ders, valves, etc. Lessens repairs. 


FRANKLIN, AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRAGUS Ea Nie x. 


PISTON CONSTRUCTION auto- 
matically takes up cylinder wear. 
Maintains compression. Engine 
indefinitely retains responsiveness. 


INTAKE YOKE HEATER quickly 
warms up mixture by use of ex- 
haust gases. Original with Frank- 
lin; perfected in today’s car. 
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(Continued from Page 39) 
commenced screaming. And was I scared 
of that alligator? Iwas! But I held him up 
by the tail, and it didn’t take me two min- 
utes to find out that he couldn’t bite me 
that way; and then all my scare was gone. 

I felt so good about getting him I didn’t 
even care much what was being said at me 
by the drill sergeant. I just stood there 
holding tight to the alligator’s tail and 
grinning all over myself. But up come Miss 
Lieutenant, who had been watching our 
drill—the one which had signed me up— 
and she was as mad as a hornet, only hay- 
ing a awful time trying not to laugh. 

“What’s this?”’ she says, indignant. 

Fortunately the alligator was in my left 
hand; so I saluted. 

“Enemy alien alligator!’”’ I says. 

“Dismissed from the ranks!’ she says. 
“And report to Sergeant Warner at Head- 
quarters at five o’clock.” 

Gee, but that made me feel bad! But she 
wouldn’t listen to no explanation at all, and 
there was nothing for me to do except walk 
off to where the limousine was waiting. 
And, in a way, I was glad, because suppose 
Ruby had of looked out and saw the alli- 
gator in my hand! I couldn’t of got away 
with him. 

As things went, I got him safe into the 
limousine. And—believe you me—I didn’t 
dare set him down a minute for fear of his 
trying to get even with me; and so I was 
obliged to hold him at arm’s length until 
we got home, which it is a good thing that 
it wasn’t very far. 

Well, when we got home you ought to of 
seen the elevator boys get out of the way! 
I walked in holding on to the alligator; 
and once I got to the flat there was ma sit- 
ting in the Looie-the-Head-Waiter drawing- 
room, reading a cookbook. When she seen 
what I had I must say that for once she 
acted kind of surprised. 

Of course she ain’t usually surprised, not 
after her having twice seen sudden death in 
the center ring, and the circus went on just 
the same. But alligators coming in unex- 
pected is rather out of the usual. So ma 
marked her place at sauces for fish, and 
took off her glasses so’s she could see good, 
, and give me the kind of stare she used to 
| hand out when I got dirt on my Sunday- 
_ school dress. 

“Why, Mary Gilligan!” she says. “For 
the land’s sakes, where did you get that?” 

“Caught it on the wing!’ I says, very 
_ sarcastic, on account of my arm being 
nearly broke. ‘‘Can you cook it for sup- 
| per?’ I says. 

“Well,” she says, ‘‘I guess I can. What 
is it? A mock turtle?” 

“Tt’s a pro-German alligator,” I says. 
“And if you’ll just kindly help me, instead 
of standing there staring at it, we’ll intern 
_ it some place so’s I can leave my arm get 
a rest.” 

Well, we certainly had a fierce time find- 
ing something to put him in, owing to us 
not being able to agree about what kind of 
a place he belonged. Ma was all for the 
| goldfish bowl, claiming it was his native 
element; and Musette, who come in, 
thought the canary cage was better. But, 
realizing he couldn’t jump very high, I had 
them get a big hatbox, and set him in that. 
“And now what are you going to do 
| with him?” says ma as we all stood round 
| looking at him; and my two fool dogs 
| barking their heads off on account of a mis- 
| taken idea they. had that he was a new pet. 
| “What are you going to do with him?” 
| Says ma. 

“Unless you cook him, I don’t know,” 
_ I says—“‘except for one thing: I’m go- 
ing to take that gold-and-diamond collar 
_ offen that brute and sell it and give the 
money to the American Red Cross; and 
_ Tm going to do it now!” 
_ Believe you me, I was mad at that alli- 
| gator! And no wonder! Just look at all 
the trouble he made me! So I didn’t waste 
any time getting action against him. First 
_ off, I persuaded ma, who was real brave, 
to hold a ice pick down on his nose good 
_and firm, so’s he couldn’t open his face. 
‘Then I managed, after a lot of trouble, to 
get that bejeweled sinful collar off his 
neck. And was it a swell collar? It was! 
As soon as I had it off we just left that 
alligator interned in the hatbox and looked 
the collar over good. It was made all of a 
piece and the jewels were certainly won- 
-derful. I know quite a lot about them, me 
and ma always having invested that way 
when we had a little extra cash. 
Well, as we was looking the stones over 
| carefully, I happened to rub one which was 
close to the snap, sort of sideways, and 
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right off something happened: That there 
collar parted—yes, sir; parted!—the lin- 
ing from the outside, and in the place be- 
tween the setting and the inside frame was 
a couple of thin slips of paper! 

Well—believe you me—it didn’t take 
me long to get the idea; not after having a 
father and mother which had been in the 
circus and had to think quick, and me hav- 
ing been associated with dramatic stuff all 
my life—do you get me? You do! 

What with that collar having come off a 
alligator which I was already convinced 
was a pro-German, and knowing Von Hoff- 
man had give it to Ruby Roselle, and got 
her to sing Overseas in that nasty costume 
made out of the national colors, which 
should never be done, I seen everything 
clear. Von Hoffman had a German job of 
some kind! 

And when I unfolded those papers an’ 
seen they was full of funny little marks 
like a stenographer makes and then can’t 
read, I realized that I had happened in on 
it; and so will any intelligent public. 

Well, was ma and Musette full of ques- 
tions? They was! But I didn’t wait to an- 
swer none of them; for I realized, also, 
that it was almost five o’clock, and I was 
supposed to report at Headquarters for a 
bawling-out at that time. And, after me 
having broken the rules once, I had no 
wish to do it again so soon. 

Well, I just grabbed up the collar and 
the papers, and a clean pair of gloves, as 
the alligator had completely ruined what I 
had, and, having on my hat, waited not to 
explain, but made a dash for the street. 
And by a big piece of luck there was the 
limousine, still standing outside on account 
of I having forgot to tell Rollo to go. Well, 
I told him ‘‘Headquarters!”’ and off we 
started; and I got there just on the dot of 
five o’clock. 

Well, Miss Lieutenant was there, and a 
Miss Sergeant—the one I was reporting 
to—and that frowzy-looking lady I have 
spoke of before, and several other ladies, 
still in their uniforms. And while I was ex- 
plaining in comes the captain, which she 
certainly is a smart woman. And they all 
listened while I reported and told the whole 
story about Ruby and me and Jim, and 
Von Hoffman and the alligator. Then I 
saluted and handed over said collar and 
papers in evidence; and then the captain 
spoke up: 

“This material, which is undoubtedly in 
a foreign code, will be of interest to the 
Secret Service,’ she says. ‘‘This Von Hoff- 
man is probably one of those persons who 
are active in the obviously deliberate effort 
to cheapen and degrade the quality of our 
patriotism,” she says; ‘“‘for I have heard 
that is part of the German propaganda 


re. 

“Private La Tour, in view of the unusual 
circumstances you are excused for your ac- 
tion in leaving ranks without permission,” 
she says; ‘“‘but next time remember to get 
your salute recognized,’ she says—‘“‘even 
under extreme conditions.” 

Then she went on, and she says: 

“T understand you have given your car,” 
she says. ‘‘Some member in uniform will 
take this evidence downtown in Private La 
Tour’s car,’”’ she says, ‘‘which we now ac- 
cept for the service.” 

Then she walked into her office, which 
said Private on it, and closed the door; and 
I watched one of the ladies in uniform go 
away, with the collar and the papers, in my 
limousine. 

And after she had went I got a terrible 
scare, for it come over me all of a sudden 
that I hadn’t even a nickel change on me 
to buy car fare home! 

Well, just as I was standing there won- 
dering how I was going to hoof it after the 
trying day I had had, that frowzy lady 
comes up to me, real kind, like she could 
almost see what I was thinking of; and she 
says: 

““May I take you home in my car, Miss 
La Tour?” she says. “‘I have seen you 
dance so often that I feel as though I knew 
you. I am Mrs. Pieter van Norden.” 

Just get that, will you? Her that I had 
been modeling myself on for refinement for 
years! And—would you believe it?—on 
the way home she told me she had been 
trying to dance like me since the first time 
she seen me! 

Well—believe you me—I felt so good 
over this, and over having got the goods on 
Von Hoffman, and about being excused for 
making that bad break at drill, and not 
getting fired out of the Automobile Service, 
that I only commenced feeling bad about 
Jim and me again after Mrs. Van Norden 
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“‘Over there’? in the trenches and training grounds —‘‘Over 
here’ in the big camps—everywhere — most of our boys are 
shaving with the GEM—New Khaki Service 
Outfit. Strong enough to stand the hardest service, but 
marvelously light, neat, compact—fits in anywhere—makes shav- 
ing easier, quicker, more comfortable. 


Note — The indispensable stropping handle is included in 
every set—keeps blades smooth, sharp—doubles their life 
—saves expense of new blades. Blades in sealed waxed 
paper wrapped package, repelling any attack of rust or dust 
—no conditions of heat, cold or dampness affect them. 


$ wyithout Complete 
UY 2, Compact 


_— 


Gem Military Outfit 
includes razor complete 
with seven Gem Dam- 
askeene Blades and 
Stropping Handle. 
with 
Trench 


Add 50 
l 25 for ciaaee 


mirror 


Ask for the GEM at your 
dealer, or the Post Exchange, Camp 
Canteens, or Quartermaster’s Depot. 


Gem Cutlery Company, Inc., New York 
Canadian Branch, 591 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal 


U.S. Govt. 
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_ We Discard 40% 


HESE suggestions, if 
you ll try them, will make 
wheatless daysa joy. Ask your 
grocer for a package of Quaker 
Best Corn Meal. Then look 
for a surprise. 
At a glance you will see that it dif- 
fers from old kinds. And this is why: 
We grind just the hominy part— 
the sweet; flinty part—the best 60 
per cent of the corn. 
The fibrous outer coat is omitted. 
The oily grain is removed—the part 
that grows rancid. 


| d Pee 
| The Yellow This is just as distinct from old- 
| Teulabe Gra eeniGea style corn meal as patent white flour 
| is from Graham. 
| The White 


iI eLite Meuic Bee _ Note what a difference it makes 

i} in your corn foods, and what a wel- 
come the new kinds get. A million 

I homes now enjoy them. 

| 


| Quaker Best Corn Meal 


Yellow or White—15c Per Package 
A Hominy Meal —The Best 60% of the Corn 
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| Hominy Supreme 


Quaker Hominy Grits is a superlative hominy, which makes all 
hominy dishes better. Even Southerners, brought up on hominy, never 
knew such perfection. A collection of recipes on the package will give 
you many new dishes. In addition try Hominy Grits cooked with 
tomato sauce, and Hominy Grits with cheese. These make a welcome 
change when served with meats at dinner. 


Quaker Hominy Grits 
Fancy White Hominy—15c 
The Quaker Qats @mpany 
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had left me at the door of my place, and I 
was going up in the elevator. 

As I was letting myself in with my key 
I got so low in my mind again that I felt I 
would just die if Jim hadn’t phoned; and 
I knew he hadn’t, for I’d given up hope. 
Well, I opened the door and went in. And 
then I got another shock, for right in the 
middle of the drawing-room stood Jim. 

Well, first off, I didn’t know him on 
account of him being in khaki; but when 
he turned round I nearly died for sure! 
But I didn’t actually die. What I done is 
nobody’s business but mine and Jim’s. But 
I will say it was a second-lieutenant-of- 
aviation uniform; and they show powder on 
the shoulder something terrible. 


ootmnotes 


The Mercy Drive 


Ahad American Red Cross is struggling 
with the hugest task ever presented 
to human benevolence. Already General 
Pershing has more American soldiers in 
France than were on the field of Gettys- 
burg—more than were engaged on both 
sides in any battle of the Civil War. Sec- 
retary Baker says there are over five hun- 
dred thousand, and there will be a million 
more as fast as ships can be found. 

But the American Army, though it 
numbers a million, is but asmall part of the 
Red Cross job. In enemy-occupied France, 
Poland, Russia, Serbia, Rumania, Northern 
Italy, civil populations have been dis- 
persed, their homes and means of sub- 
sistence destroyed, families scattered, chil- 
dren separated from parents. Of helpless 
children alone the Red Cross has succored 
tens of thousands. Cold, mud and the 
frightful wear of the trenches have under- 
mined men’s constitutions and set up a 
terrible scourge of tuberculosis in France. 
Our Red Cross is building sanatoria and 
providing nurses for the victims. There are 
exigent problems of reconstruction— getting 
a shelter over this family’s head, helping it 
to a bit of farm machinery, setting it going 
again after the deluge. 

That black line on the map running from 
the North Sea down to the Mediterranean, 
across the Balkans, then from the Black 
Sea up to the Baltic, is a sign of the greatest 
destruction ever wrought and of an unpar- 
alleled sum of human misery. All along the 
line flies the merciful flag of the American 
Red Cross. Not after the war, not after 
governments have deliberated and debated 
and redacted their schemes of rehabilita- 
tion, but right now, on the spot, the Red 
Cross is doing all it knows to bind up the 
wounds; and for the most part with volun- 
teer hands who take nothing from its funds. 
Right here in the United States the Red 
Cross is spending millions for relief. 

Last summer the American public sub- 
scribed a hundred million dollars to the 
Red Cross—its finest achievement in this 
war. That money is nearly spent— 
efficiently and economically, with little 
“overhead,” for a great part of the work is 
done by unpaid volunteers. There is need 
of more. When this war is over the Ameri- 
can Red Cross is the thing of which we shall 
be proudest. 


Self-Supporting 


O* AGRICULTURAL products—or 
Products of Farm and Forest, as the 
official title reads—we exported two billion 
dollars’ worth in 1917. That is a wonderful 
record. But in the same year we imported 
just a trifle less than two billion dollars’ 
worth of agricultural products, or farm and 
forest products. The imports were only 
five per cent less than the exports. We fed 
France and England; but Brazil, China, the 
East Indies, the West Indies, practically 
every non-European nation we could reach, 
fed us. With the scarcity of tonnage and 
our embargoes on superfluous imports, there 
was comparatively little in the list of im- 
ports that we did not actually have to have 
in order to subsist the population and keep 
our industries going. 

We are very far from being self-sufficient 
or self-supporting. We do not want to be. 
We want to trade our surplus wheat for 
Brazil’s coffee and rubber, and China’s tea. 
We want the highways open. We can no 
more tolerate this submarine business than 
we could tolerate gangs of highwaymen 
who tried to wreck every train that crossed 
the Mississippi and the Ohio Rivers. 
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And he had been studying for months; 
and that’s where he was every afternoon, 
and not out with some blonde, and wouldn’t 
tell me for fear he’d fail to get it! 

And I’m going to dance alone at night 
until he comes back, and all day drive a 
truck or something to release aman. And 
that’s the whole inside story of the split, 
which is now readily seen is not a fight at 
all—at least not yet, since we don’t get 
married until this afternoon. 

So, only one thing more: Regarding that 
alligator, Ma decided he would be too hard 
to cook. So Jim is going to take him to 
camp for amascot, and by the time he gets 
there he will have learned to understand 
American—believe you me! 
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Confiscating 


GOOD many people the world over 

deem this a favorable juncture for 
picking out the rich and taking most of 
their money away from them. That ideais 
always behind the phrase “conscription of 
wealth.” 

On narrow grounds of immediate selfish 
interest only a few of us can have any ob- 
jection to confiscating all fortunes above, 
say, a million dollars. As to much more 
than ninety-nine per cent of us that scythe 
would cut far above our heads—in its first 
and immediate operation. 

But only a very simple, inexperienced 
mind can imagine that the initial operation 
would end the matter. With that operation 
we would have adopted the principle that 
all personal possessions above a maximum | 
fixed by the judgment of Congress were 
subject to confiscation. There is just as 
much reason for fixing the maximum at a 
hundred thousand as at a million. The 
Bolsheviki, in their edict repudiating the 
national debt, appear to have fixed upon — 
ten thousand rubles—worth at present 
about a thousand dollars in American 
money—as the largest fortune which a 
really radical government can tolerate. _ 

You cannot, in our opinion, turn loose 
the gentle principle of confiscating some 
people’s wealth without injuriously affect- 
ing all people’s wealth. We should expect _ 
the reaction finally to touch every fortune 
and every income, no matter how modest. 

is 
Price Fixing % 


Oe THE heels of a coal famine that 
pinched nearly every community east 
of the Rockies we found trade journals 
talking about an impending iron famine. — 
Of course price fixing curtails production. 
With more pinches there will probably be 
more criticism of it on that ground. When 
coal prices were soaring, without a check 
in sight, mines that could not be worked 
profitably at anything like normal prices 
were opened up. Almost any sort of con= 
trivance in which iron could be made found 
a profit in operating when that commodity 
sold round seventy dollars a ton. When the 
Government fixed the price at thirty-three 
dollars resurrected and improvised fur- 
naces had to shut down. . } 
But price fixing, though it does cut outa — 
certain amount of extravagantly dear pro- 
duction, is good economy. The country is 
in a sounder position with somewhat less 
iron at thirty-three dollars a ton than it 
would have been with a somewhat greater 
output at seventy dollars. The increased 
supply of either coal or iron would have 
been relatively small. In the case of coal 
the real famine was in transportation rather 
than in fuel. An increased supply at the 
mines would have done no good when cars 
were not available to haul it. The iron 
pinch is quite as mucha lack of transporta- 
tion and labor as of metal. The stock of 
materials will answer if it is handled to 
good advantage. i- 
The objections to abnormal prices are 
psychological and political as well as eco- 
nomic. Few things in this sordid world are 
more likely to put a nation out of tune than” 
having to pay double or treble the accus- 
tomed price for a necessary article of uni- 
versal yse. At best, high prices are bound 
to be a sufficient affliction during the war. 
Limiting the price of certain basic articles” 
by government action would be justified 
as a political measure, even if it could be 
shown, by some miraculously comprehen- 
sive calculation, that there was no net 
economic gain in it. ih 
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The Story of the Loganberry 


How Nature Created a New Fruit—a New 


Flavor—a Wonderful New Drink 


Out in the Golden West, thousands of miles from most of us, lies 
Oregon. It is the state of towering mountains, always snow-clad, of Then the Idea That 
fertile valleys, green the Founded an Industry 


year around. 


Nature has smiled upon Loganberry Juice—have you ever tasted it? One man took samples 
the valley of the Willamette to the big hotels in New York, Chicago, San Francisco—to the stewards 


where are found, all in one of famous dining-car sys- 
place, rich soil, abundant tems. They sipped thisruby- 
moisture, warm sun, and an red juice. What was ut— 
almost total absence of frost. where did it come from? If 
this was Loganberry Juice, 
how much could they get 
of it? 


If you climb the Oregon 
mountain-sides_ these first 
days of June, you'll find 

something that makes us all youngsters again—wild blackberries! 


: > 80% of all 
And then, down in the gardens, is another berry of fine flavor, the Now a Nation S the Logan- 


berries in 


re a Drink patiee thts little 
e Oregon valley. 
A Third Berry— A new taste—a new 


avor! Piquant but fruity, sweet but racy, with a tang and “pep” 
{ y 


Supreme of All! that drive away thirst. 


It is the Loganberry —a cross of the wild mountain blackberry and Loganberry Juice is one of the new fruit beverages—the coming 


the red raspberry. No one knew of it, until one day John Logan dis- drink of the nation. It has natural fruit acids that add zest—and health. 


covered a wonderful bi 
berry. It had no ahh Thousands of acres of Loganberry vineyards now give their finest, 


Eawheschristenetlt it athe tig G f ‘ luscious berries for this new drink. They are picked in the dewy 
LOGANBERRY. an DON ~~ aa morning, brought to modern plants, the ruby-red juice pressed, 


: : bottled, and sterilized. 
Sunshine and rain 


hastened the growth of : se Fae ys « 5 Phez—pure quice of the Loganberry— 
the Loganberry. In the ted he > SAS is twice as heavy as any other fruit 
mild climate of the Willa- tery a a mz juice. When you mix one part PHEZ 
mette valley it grew prolif- aoa A Black with two parts water, it is delightful. 
ically. Loganberry vine- Me BaF ie One bottle of PHEZ is equal to three 


yards soon stretched for 4. a gs times its contents. 


sae t Mtr rents Price Loju—the Loganberry Beverage, 
Lien HOS DORGWENET Popa here ready to drink—is the pure Loganberry 


yielded a fruit so large, so ge «ana . E 
Be it rciiaatlia fh vom ehat C DB dlatonsons Juice, bottled with water added. 

4 * _ : the two ‘ ri 
was tart, piquant, racy! yey Order Phez or Loju at fountains, 


Asthe Loganberry vine- — hotels, restaurants, summer resorts, can- 
yards spread, came thoughts of a whole nation hungering for these tonments, on dining cars. Serve it at 
luscious berries. Carloads were shipped Eastward by express. But on home as a hot-day beverage—in punch, 
account of its size and juiciness, the Loganberry could not be suc- ices, sherbets and many desserts. Order 
cessfully shipped and marketed on a large scale while fresh. It seemed by the bottle or the case from your 
as if Nature’s new creation would be lost. dealer. 


Pheasant Northwest Products Co. 


General Offices, Salem, Oregon 
Plants at Salem and Woodburn, Oregon 


Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Kansas City, 
Denver, San Francisco 


Pure Juice 
of the loganberry 


Always add 


é two parts 
1 Spates Oa me of eet to 
Book for that Sy 
soldier boy. one part 


Make him smile Loganberry Beverage PHEZ 
all the while. OA to Drink" 
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More speed with less labor, is demanded of tools today. ‘‘ YANKEE” 
Tools meet this demand. Whether a man works in wood or in metal, 
there’s a ““‘ YANKEE” Tool, especially designed, to save his time 
and lighten his work. Time and labor saved means a man more 
valuable to himself and to the nation. 


HINK of a spiral screw-driver that auto- 
' matically brings the handle back—guick— 


ready for the next stroke! 

You can work this No. 130 “YANKEE” 
one-handed, ’way above your head, or in 
deep, narrow spaces; work faster under any 
conditions.— 

Because of the spring in the handle! 

PUSH! That’s all. The spring keeps the 
bit in position, while the spiral turns it. 

No need to hold end of driver with left 
hand. No twisting of the wrist; no pulling 
handle back; no waste of muscular energy— 
nothing to interfere with conserving the last 
ounce of power or the smallest fraction of a 
minute’s time! 

A big advantage, these days, especially 
where many screws are driven. 

Right- and Left-hand Spiral—or Ratchet, 
or Rigid Adjustment, at a finger-touch on 
the Ratchet Shifter. 

A double-duty tool, too, for with a set of 
“YANKEE” Drill-points (eight, #% to 34) 
and special Chuck, No. 130 serves as a high- 
speed push drill. Countersink, Screw-holder 
Bit and Screw-eye Holder are other attach- 
ments obtainable from your dealer. 


iral-Ratche: U 
“YANKEE” Giri Reuse SCrew-driver 
Supplied with 3 sizes of bits 


Standard Size Price, $2.40 
Heavy Pattern Price, 3.15 
Light Pattern Price, 1.85 


No. 130 
No. 131 
No. 135 


Your dealer can 


supply you 

Write us for the‘‘‘Y AN KEE! Tool Book.” 
Illustrates and describes the special-féature 
“YANKEE” Tools: Automatic-feed 
Bench and Chain Drills; Ratchet Breast 
and Hand Drills; Adjustable-Tension 
Push Drill; Portable Square-finish Vises; 
Ratchet Tap-wrenches; Ratchet, Spiral- 
Ratchet and Plain Screw-drivers, etc. 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., Philadelphia 
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AT THE FRONT OF THE FRONT 


(Continued from Page 4) 


The men about us for the most part must 
have taken part as actors in scenes such as 
the young surgeon had described as an on- 
looker. But about them there was no sign 
of reluctance or of surcease. We realized 
as thoroughly as though we had been eye- 
witnesses to their conduct that they had 
carried on like brave men; and without 
being told we realized, too, that they were 
made of the stuff which keeps carrying on 
as long as there is life left in it. They were 
of the breed of the bulldog, and clean 
strain, at that. ca 

Frenchmen grew fewer in number along 
the route we traveled; Britishers became 
more and more numerous. Where byways 
crossed the highroad and in wrecked vyil- 
lages the British already had posted mili- 
tary policemen to guide the traffic and point 
out the proper directions to bodies of men 
passing through. Those men stood in mid- 
road giving their orders as calmly and as 
crisply as though they had been bobbies on 
the Strand. Even in this emergency John 
Bull’s military system did not disintegrate. 
As long as the organism lasted the organi- 
zation would last too. Nowhere was there 
any suggestion of confusion or conflict of 
will. Iam prone to think that in the years 
to come the chief outstanding fact about 
the great spring offensive of 1918 will be not 
the way the Germans came forward but the 
way in which the British fell back. 

Until now we had seen only British foot 
soldiers, and once or twice officers in motor 
cars or on horseback; but soon we came 
upon a battery of British light artillery. It 
was jolting across muddy pasture among 
the stumps of apple trees which the Ger- 
mans with malignant thoroughness had 
felled before their big retreat of twelve 
months before. The place had been an 
orchard once. Now it was merely so much 
waste land, dedicated to uselessness by 
efficiency and kultur. The trees, as we 
could see, had not been blown down by 
shell fire or hewn down with axes. They 
had been neatly and painstakingly sawed 
through, clear down to the earth. Some of 
the butts measured a foot and a half across, 
and to have bolls of this size, fruit trees in 
this country must have attained great age. 


The Fighting Round Noyon 


The battery took position and went into 
immediate action behind a covert of wil- 
lows and scrub at the far side of the ruined 
orchard. At the moment we did not know 
that the thicket was a screen along the 
southern bank of the Oise. At the left of 
where the guns were speaking was a group 
of empty and shattered cottages stretching 
along a single narrow street that ran almost 
due north and south. Coming opposite the 
foot of this street we glimpsed at the other 
end of it a glint of running water, and in the 
same instant, perhaps two or three miles 
away farther on across the river, we made 
out the twin spires of the cathedral of 
Noyon, for which, as we know, the con- 
tending armies had striven for forty-eight 
hours, and which the evening before had 
fallen into the enemy’s hands. Literally 
we were at the front of the Front. 

East of the clustered houses of the city 
a green hill rose above the tree tops. Across 
the flanks of this hill we saw gray-blue 
clumps moving. At that distance the sight 
was suggestive of a crawling mass of larve. 
Over it puffs of smoke, white for shrapnel 
and black for explosives, were bursting. 
We were too far away to observe the effect 
of this shelling, but knew that the crawling 
gray blanket meant Germans advancing in 
force down into the valley of the river, and 
we knew, too, that they were being punished 
by Allied guns as they came on to take up 
their new position. 

Curiously enough there was at this mo- 
ment no return from the enemy. From 
this we deduced that the infantry in their 
impetuous onrush had so far outtraveled 
the heavy and more cumbersome arms of 
their service: that the artillery had not 
caught up yet. However, a little later pro- 
jectiles from hostile field pieces began to 
drop on our side of the stream. 

Halfway of the length of the street our 
car halted. It did not seem the part of 
wisdom for the four of us to go ahead in a 
group, so I walked the rest of the way to 
spy out the land. 

Behind the shattered stone and plaster 
houses French soldiers were squatted or 
lying. In the hope of finding someone who 


could speak the only language I knew I 
continued on until I came to the last two 
houses in the row. They overhung the riy- 
erbank. Beyond them were two bridges 
spanning the little river, one an old steel 
bridge with a concrete roadbed, and the 
other a sagging wooden structure, evidently 
built by soldier hands. 

The mouth of the military bridge was 
stopped with a makeshift barricade thrown. 
together any which way. The backbone of 
the barrier was formed of two tree trunks, 
but they were half hidden from sight be- 
neath a miscellaneous riffle of upturned 
motor lorries, wheelbarrows and clustered 
household furniture, including many mat- 
tresses that plainly had been rifled from the 
villagers’ abandoned homes. Midway of 
the main bridge a handful of French engi- 
neers were pottering away, rather leisurely, 
I thought, at some job or other. Two 
Tommies were standing behind one of the 
farthermost buildings of the hamlet—a_ 
building which in happier days had been a 
café. Now it was a broken shell, foul inside — 
with a litter of wreckage. The men wore — 
the insignia of the Royal Lancers. 


Mining the Bridge 


As I approached them they saluted, evi- | 
dently mistaking me, in my trench coat and . 
uniform cap, for an American officer. That 
an American officer should be in this place, 
so far away from any American troops, did 
not seem to surprise them in the least. y 
“What town is this?” was my first 
question. y 
“It’s called Pontoise, sir,’ answered one __ 
of them, giving to the name a literal rendis | 
tion very different from the French fashion * 
of pronouncing this word. { 
““What’s going on out yonder on the 
bridge?”’ I inquired next. % 
“The Frenchmen is minin’ it to blow it. 
up, sir. They mined it once already but 
the charge didn’t explode, sir. Now they’re F 
goin’ to give it another try. They'll be * 
letting off the charge pretty soon, sir, Ig 
think—as soon as a few of their men anda ¥ f 


—— 


D 
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few of ours who’re over on the other bank o 
in them bushes ’ave fallen back to this side | 
ere.” te 
“How close are the Germans?’ I asked. _ 
I figured they must be uncomfortably — 
close. They were. ve 
“Come along with me, sir, if you don’t i 
mind,” quoth my informant. 7. 
Quite in the most casual way he led me — 
out from behind the shelter of the ruined — 
café. As we quitted its protection I could — 
see over a broken garden wall the British 
battery down below at the left, firing as 
fast as the gunners could serve the pieces. 
Of all the men in sight these shirt-sleeved 
artillerymen were the only ones who seemed _ 
to have any urgent business in hand. « 
Together we advanced to the barricade, 
which at the spot where we halted came 
up to our middles. Across the top of it my 
guide extended a soiled hand. 
“The beggars are right there, sir, in 
them bushes; about a ’undred and fifty 
yards away, sir, or two ’undred at the 
most,” he said with the manner of a hired 
guide. “You carn’t see them now, sir, but f 
a bit ago, I ’ad a peep at a couple of ’em 
movin’ about. The reason they ain’t firin’ 
over ’ere is because they don’t want us to 
locate ’em, I think, sir.” 
“Oh!” I said, like that. “Oh!” i 
By mutual but unspoken consent we 
then retired to our former position. The 
imperturbable Tommy fell back in good 
order, but I think possibly I may have 
hurried somewhat. I always was a fairly } 
brisk walker anyhow. } 
Inside the breached building my com= 
panions joined me, and while the shells 
from the battery and from other batteries 
farther away went racketing over us toward 
Noyon we held a consultation of war. Any | 
desire on the part of anyone to stay and 
see what might happen after the bridge had 
been blown up was effectually squelched by 
the sudden appearance of two British offi- — 
cers coming through the village toward us. 
Did they choose to interrogate us regarding | 
our mission in this parlous vicinity there | 
might be embarrassment in the situation 
for us. So we went away from there. a 
As we departed from the place a certain 
thing impressed itself upon my conscious- 
ness. The men about me—the two Tom- 
mies certainly, the two officers presumably, — 
(Concluded on Page 47) Pp 
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DIRTY motor costs money. It gives less power 
and less speed. Its gasoline consumption is 
higher per mile. It goes. to the scrap heap 

sooner. It renders inferior service at an inordinate 
figure, Mainly because 1 it develops a carbon formation 
in the cylinders. 


It can’t help itself. Its fuel is a light hydro-carbon— 
gasoline. Its lubrication is a heavy hydro-carbon, oil. 
And when the combustion occurs, the carbon remains. 


You can help it. By eliminating the carbon as it 
forms, you, can keep your motor at the point of 
maximum efficiency a// the time. 


HE Esta WaTerR AuxiLiaTor has been certified 

at the Automobile Club of America. It is nota 
temporary remedy. It not only removes carbon — 
the important thing is it prevents it. It goes under 
the hood on the back of the dash of any car, any trac- 
tor, any truck—a handsome polished tank—and 
becomes a real, integral part of the engine. 


Its principle is as old as the hills—the self-same prin- 
ciple that makes a fireman turn the hose on his coal 
to prevent the formation of soot in the flues. 


HE Esta Warer AvxiLiaTor takes this principle 

and applies it just as simply, to the motor car. In- 
stead of watering the /we/, however, and thinning the 
mixture, it introduces damp air into the explosrve charge. 
It introduces an additional element of oxygen in the 
form of moisture. It creates sufficient oxygen to en- 
sure the absolute combustion of every particle of fuel 
and to burn the carbon residue as zt is forming. 


ESTA WEEK: June 1—8. Successful dealers everywhere in.the United eve ge "i 
and Canada will have the Esta on display : 


THE ESTA COMPANY 
103-107 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 

NEW YORK CITY BRANCH 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING . 


Write today for the booklet ‘The Plague of Carbon and Its Cure.” 
It will tell you how the Esta Water Auxiliator, certified at the Auto- 
mobile Club of America, does its work, It will show you how you 
can operate your gasoline motor with greater satisfaction, and at 


DISTRIBUTORS 
CONSOLIDATED SALES CO., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


T. SCOTT EAVENSON, 1108 HARRISON BLDG., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


C. W. EDWARDS CO., 3947 LACLEDE AVE., . ST. LOUIS, MO. 
GEORGE E.LAVIETES, 1834 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


SAMSON MOTOR CO., 416 NORTH CRAIG ST., 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


SANFORD BROS,, reduced cost. 
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just now and then 


t All the Time 


T keeps a clean motor clean —every mile, every 
week, every month. It keeps it running all the time 
with the responsiveness and power you notice, now 
and then, when you are driving in misty weather 


or at night. 


It means a new economy —tested and proved at the 
Automobile Club of America and the Pratt Institute 
of Brooklyn to show a substantial decrease in fuel 
consumption, a big increase in speed, a greater de- 


velopment of power. 


The Esta Water Auxiliator kills car- 
bon at its source, at the point of 
formation. It is a handsome, pol- 
ished tank, easily installed under the 
hood on the back of the dash of any 
car, truck, tractor, yacht or stationary 
engine. It is a carbon preventer — 
not a temporary remedy. It be- 
comes a real, integral part of the 
motor for a!l time. 


The Esta Water Auxiliator is the 
only device of its kind in the world. 
It is fully protected and patented un- 
der date of January 11, 1916, and 
under date of September 25, 1917 
Additional patents are now pending. 


PRICE $15.00 


$16.50 West of the Eastern boundary of 
Colorado, 


Somewhat higher in Canada. 
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WATER AUXILIATOR 
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COUPON 


THE ESTA COMPANY 
107 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 
lam interested in making my engine run at all times with 
greater efficiency. Please send me your booklet “The Plague 
of Carbon and Its Cure,’ 


2010 BROADWAY : 
CHICAGO B 
® 


Name — : = 


Street —— . _ = 


City = ——s 
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| WHEN NOTINUSE 
fEP BOTTLE CLOSED” 
INA COOL PLACE 


“Salad 


(MAYONNAISE) 


Dressing | 


ti ee ? go 
nine ianaaet oS 


Mustard is not “just mustard” — 
when you serve Libby’s. Not too 
: ‘ ; f : 4 ‘ “bitey” — yet not too mild —it 
HE choicest of Spain’s choice olive It is a masterpiece of flavor, this new adds a special savoriness. 


oil—smoothly blended with eggs; a salad dressing—another successful result 
bit of delicate flavoring with certain of | of the Libby idea of going for foods 


India’s rare spices; a dainty touch of pi- wherever the best of each kind is to be 
quancy with the seed of England’s famous found. 
mustard plant; a— Have the salad you like best with Libby’s 


But the telling would reveal a recipe that ‘Salad Dressing—tonight. See how much 
Libby’s chefs value highly—a unique blend better even your favorite salad. can be. 
of exquisite flavorings and seasonings that Send for Salad Dressing recipe booklet. It 
took them many patient months to perfect. _will be mailed without charge. 


oak — 
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Libby, MSNeill & Libby, 269 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
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, (Concluded from Page 44) 
and probably the Frenchmen—had but 
newly emerged from hard fighting. Of a 
surety they would very shortly be engaged 
in more hard fighting, striving to prevent 
the on-moving Germans from crossing the 
river. Over their heads shells from their 
own guns were racking the air. Shells from 
hostile batteries were beginning to splatter 
down just beyond. This then was merely 
an interval, an interlude between acts of a 
most dire and tremendous tragedy. 

And yet so firmly had the chance of death 

and the habit of war become a part of 
their daily and their hourly existence that 
in this brief resting spell they behaved 
exactly as men engaged in some wearing 
but peaceful labor might behave during a 
nooning in a harvest field. No one in sight 
was crouching in a posture of defense, with 
his rifle gripped in nervous hands and his 
face set and intent. Here were being ex- 
emplified none of the histrionice principles 
of applied heroics as we see them on the 
stage. 
_ The Frenchmen were sprawled at ease 
| behind the walls, their limbs relaxed, their 
faces betokening only a great weariness. 
One or two actually were asleep with their 
heads pillowed on their arms. Those who 
spoke did so in level, unexcited tones. They 
might have been discussing the veriest 
commonplaces of life. For all I knew to 
‘the contrary, they were discussing com- 
'monplaces. The two British privates leaned 
upon their rifles, with their tired legs sag- 
ging under them and with cigarette ends in 
their mouths. One of the officers was light- 
ing a pipe as we drove past him. One of 
the Frenchmen was gnawing at a knuckle of 
bread. 

Indeed there was nothing about thescene, 
except a knowledge of the immediate prox- 
imity of German skirmishers, which would 
serve to invest it with one-tenth of the 
drama that marked a hundred other sights 
we had that day witnessed. Later, though, 
we learned we had blundered by chance 
‘upon the very spot where the hinge of the 
‘greatest battle of history next day turned. 


The Hinge of the Battle 


_ It was south of Noyon at the Pontoise 
‘ford and at other fords above and below 
‘Pontoise that the Germans designed to 
cross the river in their onslaught southward 
/against the defenses of Paris. But there 
‘they failed, thanks be to British despera- 
tion and French determination; and it was 
then, according to what students of strategy 
among the Allies say, that the hosts of the 
War Lord altered the plan of their campaign 
and faced about to the westward in their 
‘effort to take Amiens and sunder the line 
of communication between Paris and Cal- 
‘ais—an effort which still is being made as 
I sit here in Paris writing these pages for 
_ the mail. 

_ The day’s journey was not over by any 
‘manner of means, but so far as I personally 
was concerned its culminating moment 
passed when I walked out on the bridge 
timbers with that matter-of-fact young 
/Royal Lancer. What followed thereafter 
was in the nature of a series of anticlimaxes, 
and yet we saw a bookful before we rode 
back to Soissons for a second night under 
bombardment in that sorely beset and be- 
leaguered old city. Before heading back 
wecruised for ten kilometers beyond Noyon, 
going west by south toward Compiégne. 

_ On this side jaunt we mostly skirted the 
‘iver, which on our bank was comparatively 
calm but which upon the farther bank was 
being contended for at the bayonet’s point 
oy British and French against Germans. 
The sound of the cannonading never ceased 
or a moment, and as dusk came on the 
Ne ie horizon was lit up with flickering 
waves of a sullen dull red radiance. The 


learer we came to Compiégne the more 
jumerous were the British, not in squads 
ra detachments and bits of companies but 
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in regiments and brigades which preserved 
their formations even though some of them 


had been reduced to skeletons of their | & 


former proportions. In the fields alongside 
the way the artillerymen were throwing up 
earthern banks for the guns; the infantry- 
men were making low sod walls behind 
which they would sleep that night and fight 
on the morrow. From every hand came 
the smell of brewing tea, for, battle or no 
battle, the Tommy would have his national 
beverage. The troop horses were being 
properly bestowed in the shaggly thickets, 
and camp fires threw off pungent smelis of 
wood burning. For the first time in a long 
time the campaign was outdoors, under the 
skies. 

I saw one fagged trooper squatting at 
the roadside, with a minute scrap of looking- 
glass balanced before him in the twigs of a 
bare bush, while he painfully but pains- 
takingly was shaving himself in cold ditch 
water. He had fought or marched all day, 
I imagine; his chances of being sent to 
eternity in piecemeal before another sunset 
were exceedingly good; but he would go, 
tidied and with scraped jowls, to whatever 
fate might await him. And that, except for 
one other small thing, was the most typi- 
cally English thing I witnessed in the shank 
of this memorable evening. 


The World’s Record for Pumping 


The other incident occurred after we had 
faced about for our return. In a maze of 
byroads we got off our course. A lone sol- 
dier of the Bedfordshires—a man near 


‘forty, I should say at an offhand guess— 


was tramping along. Our driver halted our 
car and hailed him. He straightened his 
weary back and came smartly to a salute. 

““We’ve lost our way,” explained one 
of us. 

He smiled at us whimsically. 

“T’m afraid I can’t help you, sirs,’’ he 
said in the tones of aneducated man. “I’ve 
lost my own way no less than six times to- 
day. I may add that I’m rather a stranger 
in these parts myself.” 

When we got to Blérincourt with an 
hour of daylight and another hour of twi- 
light yet ahead of us we turned north toward 
Chauny, which the Germans now held and 
which the Allies were bombarding furi- 
ously. We had come to a crossroads just 
back of a small village, when with a low 
spiteful hiss of escaping air one of our rear 
tires went flat. We stopped to replace the 
damaged tube with a better one. Behind 
us, a quarter of a mile or so away, a British 
baggage train was making bivouac for the 
night. Just in front of us a British battery 
was firing over the housetops of the empty 
village toward Chauny. 

We had the car jacked up and the old 
tire off the rim and the new one half on 
when—bang! the heavies and the world 
seemed to come together all about us. 
What happened was that a big shell of high 
explosives, fired from an enemy mortar 
miles away, had dropped within seventy, 
sixty yards of us in a field; what seemed to 
happen was that a great plug was pulled 
out of the air with a smiting and a crashing 
and a rending. The earth quivered as 
though it had taken a death wound. Our 
wind shield cracked across under the force 
of the concussion. Gravel and bits of clay 
descended about us in a pattering shower. 

Speaking for myself, I may say that one 
of the most noticeable physical effects of 
having a nine shell exploding in one’s im- 
mediate vicinity is a curious sinking sensa- 
tion at the pit of the stomach, complicated 
with a dryness of the mouth and sudden 
chill in the feet. 

Two more shells dropped within a hun- 
dred yards of us before we got that tire 
pumped up and departed. Even so, I be- 
lieve the world’s record for pumping up 
tires was broken on this occasion. I am in 
position to speak with authority on this 
detail, because I was doing the pumping. 
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AN you imagine a more severe test for a roof 
than to face the violent heat, the perennial 
smoke, and biting gases of a blast furnace? 


Here man pits nature’s most powerful elements 


against each other. 


And here Carey Roofing stands 


up amid the shock and fumes from the mortal 
struggle between fire and iron. 


For more than 20 years, Carey Roofing has protected the 
buildings of the Roane Iron Works, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
illustrated below. Roofing that will stand such a test will 
certainly meet the conditions your roof must face. 


There’s a tested, efficient Carey roof for every purpose. 


Carey Building Materials 


Carried in stock by the Distributors listed below 


Asbestos Built-Up Roofs 
Fiberock Asbestos Felts 
Asfaltslate Shingles 
Insulating Papers 
Rubber Roofings 
Wallboard 

Asbestos Materials 


Asphalt Built-Up Roofs 
Feltex Asphalt Felts 

Manco Asphalt 
Damp-Proofing Compounds 
Fibre Coating for Roofs 
Roofing Paints 

Elastite Expansion Joint 


85% Magnesia Pipe and Boiler Coverings 
Carey Flexible Cement Roofing 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Atlanta 
Baltimore...... 
Birmingham.... 


R. O. Campbell Co. 
..The Philip Carey Co. 
Young & Vann Sup. Co. 
... Brockway-Smith Corp. 
.....The Philip Carey Co. 
Meas seae ane Carey Co. 
...Charlotte Supply F 
James Supply Co. 

... The Philip Carey 
The Breese Bros. Co. 
.......R. BE. Kramig & Co. 
The Carey Co. 
... Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
We}ac in Loe hip: Carey Co. 
The Carey Co. 
The Kelmah Co. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Cameron & Barkley Co. 
The Philip Carey Co. 
W. W. Woodruff Hdwe. Co. 
Fischer Lime & Cm’t Co. 
Warren & Bailey Co. 
R. B. Tyler Co. 
W. S. Nott Co. 


Chattanooga 
Chicago; imac o8 
Cincinnati 
Cincinnati.... 
Cleveland 


Jacksonville 
Kansas City 
Knoxville 


Los Angeles 
Louisville 


Memphis Fischer Lime & Cm’t Co. 
Montreal.....Wm. Rutherford & Sons Co. 
Nashville... . 2.62.52 T. L. Herbert & Sons 
New Orleans........ Wood’d, Wight & Co. 
New York Robert A. Keasbey Co. 
New York Kelric Co., Inc. (Exp.) 
New York The Philip Carey Co. 
Oklahoma City wy. os oo oc A. M. DeBolt 
Sunderland Mach. & Sup. Co. 

Amer. Insulation Co. 

..... The Philip Carey Co. 
Pittsburgh. . Amer. Insulation Co. 
Pittsburgh. . . ...The Philip Carey Co. 
RSLs ILO aes setae The Philip Carey Co. 
Salt Lake City Galigher Mach. Co. 
San Antonio Pitts’h Plate Glass Co. 
San F’cisco West’n Asbestos M’sia Co. 
......+..Savage, Scofield Co. 
Nott-Atwater Co. 


Philadelphia 
Philadelphia. .. 


The Philip Carey Co. 
....Asbestos Covering Co. 
The Philip Carey Co. 


Washington... 
Wheeling 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 


Factories 


LOCKLAND, OHIO — PLYMOUTH MEETING, PENN. 
General Offices: CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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where the service 
is the hardest’’ 


““You’ll always 
find a Savage 


We owe you an explanation 


AVAGE ARMS CORPORATION built itself up — made its reputation — 

S wedged itself into its present commanding position in the small arms 

business in the face of long-established and powerful competition — by its 
policy of giving the trade and the consumer what they wanted. 

We have asked for your criticisms on our guns and we have followed your 
suggestions just as far as manufacturing conditions would permit. 

We have introduced radical changes in arms and ammunition, but they have 
been changes in the right direction. 

And the results—the tremendous popularity of the .303 Savage, the Savage 
Automatic Pistol, the .22 Savage Hi-Power and the .250-3000 Savage, and our 
.22 Rim-fire Rifles—have shown that you appreciated it. 

Now we have stopped making rifles and pistols and our whole equipment is 
engaged in making Lewis Machine Guns for our Government. 


We have got to help win this war! 


If we don’t, you won’t need any hunting rifles or pistols. You couldn’t afford 
to buy them. Every cent you had would be paying taxes —indemnities — tribute 
to the Kaiser. And the Kaiser wouldn’t let you own firearms anyway. Slaves 
can’t own guns. 

So that winning the war — your war — our war — is absolutely vital to us all. 
If we don’t win it, nothing matters. 

We are making Lewis Machine Guns— nothing but Lewis Machine Guns—for 
you because you need them more than you need rifles, or pistols, or anything else. 

Are we not still true to Savage tradition? Is this not doing things ‘‘your way’’P 

We’ll keep on making Lewis Machine Guns—as many and as well as we 
possibly can—until your need for them is over and we can start making rifles 
and pistols again. 


Till then, remember we are doing our bit—for you! 


UTICA, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 12) 


as men—water tenders, firemen, quarter- 
masters, machinists, oilers, lookouts, wire- 
less operators, electricians and deckhands, 

At present there is no guaranty that the 
merchant sailor will stay at sea and remain 
in the merchant marine. He is under no 
obligation to do so. After a trip or two 
through the war zone he may want to go 
back to the farm, looking for a quieter job 
with more pay where the torpedoes are less 
plentiful. 

We are at war, when every man should 
do his part for the sake of the country, 
whether well paid or not; but the workers 
in the shipbuilding plants have been strik- 
ing for more money. Equally we may ex- 
pect that the civilian merchant crew will 
strike when they please and work when they 
please. This the La Follette Law allows. 

Roughly, thirty dollars a month is the 
pay of the citizen soldier, and the satisfac- 
tion that he has eased his conscience by 
doing his part. Not so with the merchant 
sailorman doing the ship-manning in mak- 
ing the world safe for democracy. He 
wants ninety dollars amonthasa deckhand, 
and extra pay for overtime and Sundays, 
Not long agoan American liner while steam- 
ing through the danger zone was warned 
that several submarines were lurking ahead. 
The naval officer in command of the armed 
guard ordered additional ammunition to be 
broken out of the magazine and brought 
on deck alongside the guns. 

The work had to be done in a hurry and 
the crew were called to assist. But the 
sailors refused to work without overtime 
pay. It was Sunday, when, according to 
the La Follette Law, they were only re- 
quired to stand watch. The million-dollar 
cargo, the lives of hundreds of souls in mo- 
mentary danger, meant nothing. Money 
came first. On another liner, while in the 
war zone, it was necessary to lower lifeboats 
and hold ‘‘abandon ship”’ drill as required 
by law. On a Sunday the vessel entered 
the zone, and though the drill was held for 
the safety of the crew and passengers the 
crew while drilling had to be paid forty 
cents an hour overtime. 


Ruinous Wages 


" An officer of the navy stationed in a 
New England port and in close touch with 
shipping stated the situation as follows: 
“Foreign freights are sixty dollars and go- 
ing up; anything that floats is a ship; every 
bustedteakettle, unseaworthyandscrapped, 
has been mended and put to sea to get into 
the freight game of the Atlantic. Ships 
cross the ocean at six knots. Wages un- 
heard of are paid, bonuses for the war 
zone included. With each ship torpedoed 
wages went up fifty per cent, and included 
a war bonus with insurance of life and 
effects, and a first-class passage home on 
full pay in case of sinking.” 

Captain Bennett, of the Bureau of Navi- 
gation, declared that “Every report we 
get from a ship which has gone over and 
back on which we had an officer or a petty 
officer in charge of the armed guard shows 


unsatisfactory conditions among the crews. 
- . . These conditions are such that we 
cannot ever hope to keep up transatlantic 
service unless it is in the hands of disciplined 
men.” 

_A ship under merchant control with a 
civilian complement can ignore instructions 
to zigzag, delay the arrival at designated 
points of sea rendezvous, can be lax in 
darkening ship, in showing lights, in mak- 
ing fog-signals, in using the wireless. 

At the approach of a submarine the fire- 
room force have bolted for the deck, put 
on life preservers and got into the boats. 
Traitors among the flotsam and jetsam of 
the wharfrats who have shipped as sailors 
have been repeatedly detected in signaling 
to enemy submarines. Loading and un- 
loading have proceeded at the pleasure of 
the men, who refuse to work Sundays and 
overtime and desert winches and trucks 
for the grogshop. 


Tales of Inefficiency 


In the haste of getting away from a tor- 
pedoed ship engineers have been known to 
desert before shutting off steam, making 
the vessel run in circles, upsetting the boats 
as they were being lowered. A seaman, 
crazy with fright, cut the falls of a life- 
boat, spilling the crew into the water and 
damaging another boat. 

Tales of inefficiency vary. On board a 
tanker a green pump man turned on live 
steam in the forward magazine; another 
opened the flooding cocks, with the conse- 
quent danger of ruining the ammunition. 
Repeatedly the statement is made that it is 
impossible to drill merchant crews at guns 
when less than a fourth understand Eng- 
lish. Out of a crew detailed to assist the 
armed guard twelve men reported to the 
guns: four men were German, three Swed- 
ish, two Russian, one British, one Filipino 
and one American. At present there are no 
possibilities of training them as gun crews. 
*“Some men do not make second trips,”’ 
stated a naval officer. 

Steaming independently eighty miles 
ahead of convoy the American cargo 
steamer was shelled by a submarine. 
Answering the S O S a destroyer detached 
from the convoy went to the rescue, cutting 
the long swells at thirty knots. Meanwhile 
the guns of the U-boat outranged those 
of the steamer, but though the sub fired 
more than two hundred shots in three hours 
the ship was struck only nine times. A 
shrapnel bullet smashed the gunsight of the 
after gun. The piece became useless and 
there was only one gun left to fight with. 
Another shell broke the steam pipe in the 
engine room, bringing the ship to a stand- 
still. One bursting in the crew’s quarters 
caused a fire; two hits in the stem made a 
leak and nine men were slightly wounded. 

Until the destroyer arrived the enemy 
had it all his own way, with more or less 
panicky feeling for the merchant crew, who 
wished to haul down the colors and aban- 
don the ship. This the senior member of 
the guard prevented and dictated the radio 
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~ Human hands,.human eyes, human brains are forever Paki 


_ at work keeping the Mossberg name i its position of | 
f° unquestioned leadership. ee Sebel 


And the satisfaction which comes to eyery user of a Mossberg pro- 

“duct is a reflex of this spirit of the pride of the -maker— of this: 
thorough manufacturing policy which has’ for its: watéhword, 
* Dependable tools.” ie yea i te ee 


- Mossberg Socket Sets are designed.in seyeral styles to meet many 
needs; from the small set for an automobile to the large set for 
heavy duty. Each a complete unit within itself, 


2 Another: important item sin automobile tool: equipment is the 
_ Mossberg ‘“K "series of adjustable wrenches; made of pressed steel 
-and. guaranteed to be several times more. durable than wrenches. 
made with malleable one-piece jaw. ‘This series is absolutely de- 

pendable and durable under the strain of the hardest: service. - 


aN No. 366 
Ratchet Brace Demountable 
ys Rim Wrench ~~ : 


For quick: tightening and conyenience this 

fool will win.your- admiration at «ice. No 

, necessity for releasing the brakes in. order.to 

- work on the rear wheels. You can alivays 
ea) . bring the wrench to that partielar position 
i where the greatest leverage is to be had with. 
- out, disengaping «the. wrench. or placing -it 
agam. “One fitting of the nut.fto the rim, and 

it can be swung right to contact, 


‘No. 655 iS A ' ; 4 
‘Improved. Universal Vaive e. Vest : SI i 
pat Spring, Lifter me | cee men) we 
Goes nider thé spitting washer readily, raises. No, 366 No: 6552. ‘No, 610: = 


Witheslight pressure of the fingers, “ stays 
ut? where you wish it because the ratchet 
eks it iv position. : : 


get ee eae NOs 680” Be 3 
Adjustable Universal Valve Grinder: ~ 


: Will fit valve tops on all cars, whetherslotted 
_ ordrilted. ‘Phe brace type is admittedly-the 


fdeal-valve grinder, 


Mossberg Socket. Wrench Set 

spay : No. 16 eee 
A -sélected uiuober of applicable. wrenches 
“for guick adjustinents.-Ideal for the small 
carowner, ; : : 

Mossberg Socket Wrench Set 

NO, 4G SPs 
For Ford Automobiles 

The assortment of wrenches ard stools in- 
eluded in this. set are those whieh eoustant 
“study of Ford. repairing needs has proven 
‘necessary to quick réepalring. The sockets 
} are those particularly. needed in Eord work, 
two of them are tapered to fit small clearance 
spaces (the rear axie housing nuts, and eylin- 
‘der head cap serews and other tight places), 
a nee : 2 No. 49 


The Diamond M Trade 
Mark is for your 
protection, 


- Mossberg’ products are 
guaranteed under ~~ 
H. all conditions. 
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HEN you put Hartford Tires on your 

car you are getting not only tires but 
tire insurance. For the finest kind of insur- 
ance is the quality that makes reliability. 


For more than a generation, Hartford has 
stood for all that is best in tire-making. A 
constantly-increasing procession of cars have 
been shod with Hartfords, and the reputa- 
tion for soundness of Hartford Tires has 
steadily grown. 


Today, Hartford Tires are better than 
ever. Scientifically constructed by the high- 
est standards, they are long-wearing, and 
economical. Insurance of low-cost-per-mile 
is a part of Hartford Tire performance. The 
famous H Tread is the mark of tire insur- 
ance everywhere as are also the Strongheart 
Tread and the Hartford Cord. 


HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS COMPANY 
1792 Broadway, New York 
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signal ‘‘Never!’’ sent in answer to the de- 
stroyer’s call: ‘‘Don’t surrender!” 

In contrast to such incompetent be- 
havior the fine courage and bravery of the 
navy gun crew stand out. To the chief 
boatswain’s mate, remaining in an exposed 
condition while leading his men during the 
entire engagement, belong the honors, and 
also to the seaman who never left his sta- 
tion, though injured three times. ‘The 
navy gun crew performed their duty bravely 
and efficiently and are worthy of praise. 
This action gives great honor to the Amer- 
ican Navy.” 

Winging a liner the torpedo struck for- 
ward under the bridge. Once a favorite 
with the public, easy and steady, this ship 
had become a transport and was home- 
ward bound, empty of troops. Hearing the 
alarm the panic-stricken crew shouting in 
a babel of tongues piled up gangway and 
decks. Everything that could float was 
thrown into the water. Men dove over- 
board, striking benches and rafts, split- 
ting their skulls and sinking with a last 
gulp. There were cries for help in every 
language. Frenzied from fear they threw 
themselves into the lifeboats, lowering them 
with utter disregard of others. Boats drifted 
away empty. 


A Disgraceful Panic 


Tangled falls were let go and a lifeboat 
dropped, throwing all hands into the sea 
cold asice. Number Two lifeboat, still level 
with the rail, was lowered. It was seen that 
it would land on another boat, stove in and 
filled with water but hanging to the falls. 
A hurried search was made for an ax, but 
finally a penknife was secured and the falls 
cut, freeing the waterlogged boat. 

Manfully the third engineer officer ran 
to the top of the gangway and threatened 
with a sledge to smash the brains of the 
Spanish fireman who attempted to leave. 
Remaining in the stern of the torpedoed 
ship with the navy armed guard, the com- 
manding officer called back to the crazed 
people pulling away scared to death: ‘‘Come 
back aboard; she is not going to sink.” 
Bulkheads held, the liner made port and 
was put in dry dock the following day. 
The plates smashed by the torpedo were 
replaced and the ship resumed the voyage. 

In reciting the grave dangers of Amer- 
ican ships in time of war being manned by 
polyglot crews that are outside of navy con- 
trol, Admiral Palmer, chief of the Bureau 
of Navigation, quoting the reports of naval 
officers and armed guards, testified before 
Congress: ° 

“Tf any members of the engineer force 
decide that they do not care to go on 
watch they cannot be made to do so. The 
only recourse in this case is for the engineer 


_ officer to send a representative among the 


others and obtain volunteers to stand 
watch. The pay of the men who do not go 
on watch is then checked, and the men who 
take their watches are paid from such funds 
as are checked against the former. As the 
watches always relieve each other at the 
meal hour after volunteers have been se- 
cured, they then go below and get their 
meal, and this usually takes them about 
an hour. As a result they get pay for a 
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four-hour watch while actually they stand 
a three-hour watch. 

“‘This happened with every watch on the 
particular ship in question from New York 
to Liverpool, and on the return trip I saw 
as many as eight names reported to the 
captain of the ship in one watch, the engi- 
neer officer being required to inform the 
captain of the number of men absent from 
every watch without leave in order that 
their pay might be checked. Onsailing from 
New York the vessel was short about twelve 
or fifteen men of the complement, it being 
impossible to get men before sailing. The 
captain of the ship stated to me that this 
happened on every voyage, and in many 
cases he sailed with as many as twenty or 
twenty-five hands short. 

“All in all they were the most illiterate 
and unkempt bunch of human beings it was 
ever my duty to deal with. The first hour 
of the watch the speed was reduced from 
a half to a full knot an hour.” 

The above refers to civilian crews and 
foreigners, but only in a very few isolated 
cases is it that civilian American merchant 
officers have been incompetent because out- 
side navy control. The majority have stuck 
to it through thick and thin. Every report 
speaks of increased efficiency and a better 
understanding of the game; and of late, in 
touch with the navy’s personnel as repre- 
sented by officers and armed guard, higher 
standards are reached. 


The Adventures of the Armenia 


In the submarine zone it is touch and go. 
The Armenia had been torpedoed once, and 
putting a patch over the hole proceeded 
again to sea. Three days out, just after 
midnight, a torpedo struck aft. E. N. 
Weigert, seaman, second class, saw the tor- 
pedo coming some forty yards away and 
hallooed ‘‘Here she comes!” Blown sky- 
high he landed on the main deck, still 
shouting. The ready box and Number Two 
gun platform were blown to bits, and the 
man on the port lookout hurled through 
where the ready box once was, just missing 
Number Five hatch, open at the time. 
Both lookouts picked themselves up and 
hurried to man the gun, and trained it in 
the direction from which the torpedo came, 
but nothing could be seen. 

Everything was a mess. The furniture 
was strewn about, the outer bulkhead 
caved in, doors were blown off their hinges, 
the ladder leading from the smoking room 
to the main deck went to splinters, and the 
magazine at the bottom of the companion- 
way one deck below was put out of shape. 
There the explosion had split the ammuni- 
tion boxes. Caught below Seaman Tousing 
hallooed to Cywinski, yeoman, second class: 
“Give me a hand and follow,” but found 
the wooden bulkhead and ladder piled up, 
blocking the exit. “‘ We are trapped.” 

His mate answered: “‘Get on my shoul- 
ders and get to the upper main deck,” and 
they pulled each other up and rushed to the 

uns. 

Then follow Chief Boatswain’s Mate 8. 
Homiak, commanding the armed guard: 
“‘ At this time two of my men told me they 
were hurt. Not being sure that I had all of 
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PHOTO. BY BROWN BROTHERS. COURTESY OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY RECRUITING BUREAU 
Petham Bay Officers’ Material School. Young Naval Reserves Passing the Final 
Examination to Become Ensigns in the Naval Auxiliary Reserve 
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HE House of Baldwin wants 
to show you how you can pro- 
cure at once without incon- 

veniencing yourself in any way the 

instrument of your choice. Write 
to nearest address today for de- 
scriptive literature and complete 
information. 


The House of 
BeALT DVL WN 


Pianos and Player-Pianos 


The Baldwin Piano 


The most artistic piano that can be 
produced. Highest awards at Paris 
and St. Louis. Grands and uprights. 


The Ellington Piano 


A moderately priced instrument of 
unusual artistic excellence and un- 
surpassed durability. Grands and 
uprights. 


The Hamilton Piano 


Built to give complete satisfaction in 
the home, yet selling at a very rea- 
sonable figure. Grands and uprights. 


The Howard Piano 


The low-priced instrument of known 
quality. Thoroughly dependable and 
within the reach of all. Uprights. 


The Manualo 


The player-piano that is all but 
human. Available in any one of the. 
above Baldwin-made instruments; 
also as an electric player. A wide 
‘range of prices depending upon the 
price of the piano. : 


The Baldwin Piano Ca. 


Cmcinnati.. 2... 142 W. Fourth Street 
BELICAZO! 0.0% + «.- 323 S. Wabash Avenue 
Bere IOUn eee 1111 Olive Street 
New York..........665 Fifth Avenue 
DEN Ver Mees 1636 California Street 
San Mrancisco...4.. 310 Sutter Street 
Indianapolis...... 18 N. Penn’a Street 
Louisville...... 521 S. Fourth Avenue 


endures and lives. 


» ; When the Lia calle 


r Music —it.was to 
The House of Baldwin 


and Baldwin answered 


\ ' HEN the training camps were ready for “Our Boys”, the 


Army Y. M. CG. A. decided that hundreds of pianos were 
needed at once for entertainment and recreation. 


But where were they to be had? The National War Council 
did not want to spend money on hastily made instruments. 
They knew that dependable long-lived pianos could not be rushed 
to completion. The only answer was to find the manufacturer 
making quality instruments having such a wide sale that the normal output 
of the factory would be sufficient to fill the order in the limited time. 

In this emergency, the Y. M. C. A. turned to The House of Baldwin. 
Within half the time specified, the entire order was filled and the first arrivals at the camps found 
awaiting them the same kind of piano which they knew so well at home. 

Tonight, wherever there is a cantonment, hundreds of boys—maybe your boy among them— 
will be ‘tickling the ivories’’ and thousands of them will be enjoying the music, for the Y. M. C. A.’s 
faith in the Baldwin product was well placed. After months of continuous service, equaling a life- 
time of usage in the average home, these instruments are as fit as ever. 


To you who should have a piano or player-piano this achievement of the factories making 


Che House of BALDWIN 


PIANOS AND PLAYER-~ PIANOS 


and this remarkable record of the instruments themselves have the following significance: 


The immense production of the factories which filled this big order and 
which supply your local Baldwin dealer with his pianos and player-pianos, 
makes for unheard-of economies in manufacture. 


Raw materials come into the Baldwin plants in tremendous quantities. Sources of supply, 
knowing that they can depend upon the ever-growing and never failing demand of the Baldwin 
factories, set their prices at the minimum. 


The output justifies the employment of facilities for making every part of every instrument, 
from the smallest and simplest detail to the most complicated. No outside factories make a profit 
on the manufacture of the Baldwin product. 


The healthy demand in every section makes practical the marketing of the instruments 
directly through Baldwin dealers instead of through jobbers and other middlemen. There are no 
extra profits to pay for the handling of Baldwin-made instruments between the factory and you. 


The quality can’t be pounded out. Your children and your children’s 
children can play daily upon a Baldwin-made instrument and the tonal 
beauty which has made it the favorite of great artists and great teachers 


From the start of the business in 1862 it has been built upon quality. 
Awarded the Grand Prize at Paris and St. Louis, the Baldwin makers 
realize that their steady growth depends upon their continuing to set the 
pace for piano and player-piano value. 


Everything entering into Baldwin construction is of a definite high stand- 
ard. Nota single inferior piano or player-piano is made in the . 
Baldwin plants because the cheap parts necessary to its pro- 
duction are not obtainable under the Baldwin roof. 


Every man working on the Baldwin product is imbued 
with the responsibility for making every Baldwin instrument 
unsurpassable at its price. Before every eye in every Baldwin 
factory is a copy of the Baldwin guiding principle, “‘A satisfied 
customer is the best advertisement.” 


Let the experience of the Army Y. M. C. A. guide you in choosing 
a piano or player-piano. Expect these Baldwin-made instruments 
to give you remarkable musical excellence at remarkably moderate 
price. Go to the Baldwin Dealer believing that you will secure the 
BEST piano value to be had from any source. You will get ALL 
that you expect and MORE. 
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This Combination shows 


a greater Mileage Profit 


Take full advantage of Ajax quality. Get the utmost in good tire 
service. Use Ajax tires and Ajax tubes. They Jde/ong together — each 
built for the other. Thousands of careful tire buyers agree that the 
combination shows the greatest mileage profit. 


The same in-built value that makes Ajax tires better tires, makes 
Ajax tubes better tubes. They are seamless. Valve pads are vulcanized 
inside the tube—never patched on from the outside. 


These burly supporting shoulders are features of every Ajax casing. 
They brace and re-inforce the tread. They distribute road wear evenly 
over the entire tread surface. Friction can’t center and quickly grind 
through to the fabric. Shoulders of Strength give Ajax tires more strength 
where strength is needed—more rubber where it should be—wmore tread on 


the road. 
38 ye ASAK ROAD KING 4222722: 
AN : the Road King’s mas- chosen by individual 
“A A /EOsS sivé construction. car owners to take 
4 alc Be a See the triangle barbed tread and the Shoulders of the place of other tires that came with their cars. 
k oul Q Crs e Strength that combine to make this tire the monarch 3 : . ; 
} sth ay. Se of them all. Your nearest Ajax Tire Supply Depot is head- 
on Ze If you haven’t yet learned Ajax superior value, agerters for eau Tite) Alas Tubes, and reg 
try just one Road King. Match its wear against service. Write for the new booklet “Ajax Shoulders 


the field. You'll know, then, why 97% of the of Strength.” 


Ajax Tires Are Guaranteed in Writing 5000 Miles 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 4 


Factories: Trenton, N. J. New York Branches in Leading Cities 


Save and Serve 


You render a patriotic service when you use your i 
automobile. Keep the car going. Carry home your 
purchases. Use it in business. Equip with Ajax 
Tires and’ Ajax Tubes. They will help you save and 
serve. 


RUBBER § : | 
WHERE IT § 
SHOULD BER 


Saris oe st eases 


A 


(Concluded from Page 50) 
them and missing two by sight I ran off 
to the companionway leading to the after 
smoking room. Not knowing that the lad- 
der was blown up, I fell down in the wreck- 
age. I turned on a flashlight. Conditions 
looked frightful. I went below to inspect 
| the magazine, and when I opened the door I 
saw a flicker of flame and found the wooden 
bulkhead smoldering. I put it out. 
| “When the ship was torpedoed I saw the 
stern going up and the bow going down, 
then the stern down and bowup. From the 
shock of the explosion my eyes were blurred 
and, thinking the ship was sinking fast, I 
| shouted to the skipper ‘Here go my con- 
| fidential papers!’ and I threw them over 
the side. We then gave orders to abandon 
ship. The armed guard stood ready to 
lower the boats when I went back to in- 
spect Number Five hold. The chief engi- 
_ neer said the shaft was shot away but the 
engine room was free of water, so the black 
_ gang went back below. Meanwhile tugs 
and yachts came up and the ship was 
brought back to harbor.” 

The work of he-men with guts. 

Rolling, pitching, a terrific sea swatted 
the El Occidente for seven days. A heavy 
southwest gale with rising water washed 
Number One lifeboat from its davits. The 
starboard bunk house, occupied by the 
guns’ crew, had its whole side smashed in 
and the forward end completely carried 
away. The ship took heavy seas fore and 
aft, and in an attempt to secure the covers 
of the forward guns four of the armed 
guard were injured and the seas knocked 
| them round the decks. A big comber over 
| the bows fired Number One gun, the shot 
_ cutting a shroud in the starboard fore rig- 

ging. Now the forward ammunition boxes 
washed aft and burst open. Shells wan- 
dered round the deck striking the dogs of 
the hatches. Half of them washed over- 
board. Projectiles came out of some and 
one shell case fired itself, the primer strik- 
ing a hatch lug. One man of the merchant 
' erew trying to work his way forward was 
struck by the ready box and knocked down. 
The box piled on top of his head and 
‘wedged him in between rail and house. A 
liferaft was smashed. 


What the Navy Can Guarantee 


Both forward lookout boxes were burst to 
bits and washed overboard. The mate suf- 
_ fered from a broken foot and hand, anda sea 
\ tted out the passageway beside the deck- 
| house; two liferafts and one lifeboat went 
galley west. Pushed by a ninety-mile wind 
| the sea stove in Number Five lifeboat. 
|The aft wheelhouse collapsed and the fol- 
‘lowing day the gun crew’s starboard house 
| was completely put out of commission. The 
| wireless aérial blew down. There was noth- 
ing left of the boats, and the ship took water 
‘fore and aft. 
__ For seven days there had been no warm 
‘food. For seven days the battle with 
weather and wind continued. Thenalet-up, 
\and the gale went down. 

Up popped a periscope, taking almost 
\the same course as the Occidente but 
slightly converging. The submarine was 
| making about twelve knots and when first 
‘seen showing only the tip of the periscope 
_ between the seas. All hands were called to 

quarters and the guns were trained, with 
orders to fire as soon as the periscope was 
picked up again. 
| Suddenly two.more periscopes emerged 
/some two thousand yards away. Firing 
commenced. The first shot hit about ten 
‘feet from the periscope. Shells were falling 
right on top of the submarine, which sub- 
_merged, and reappeared dead astern. She 
headed right for the vessel, and a torpedo 
passed just about three hundred yards 
across the starboard beam, but before a 
shot could be fired the periscope got be- 
tween the ship and the sun. The Number 
One Hun faded away in the smoke, but 
when last seen acted as if in distress and it 
looked as if she was endeavoring to come to 
the surface. Coming out with a rush the 
shots were hitting right on top of her and 
She suddenly disappeared. As far as Fritz 
was concerned the war was over. 

he seas must be kept open, and the 
navy has cut the Gordian knot, chucked 
red tape and is taking full charge. It is 
lie: Every ship, as soon as chartered 

by the Government for military purposes of 
transport and cargo or completed by the 
Shipping Board, is requisitioned by the 
army and turned over to the navy to be 
manned and operated. Soon every officer 
and man in the merchant service will be 


peers 
t 
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enrolled in the Naval Auxiliary Reserve, 
and as such under absolute military dis- 
cipline, in time of war receiving naval pay, 
and during peace retainer fees plus regular 
wages—always a naval officer. 

The navy has the men and can guarantee 
that there will be no strikes or mutinies or 
cowardice. The navy can guarantee each 
ship a permanent crew, living on one vessel 
and gaining efficiency with each trip. It 
guarantees competent operation, maintain- 
ing a continuous high rate of speed. It 
can supply proper lookouts. It guarantees 
skilled radio operators and well-trained gun 
crews. The placing of officers and men in 
the navy establishes their status and re- 
moves all doubt as to the question of 
treatment of captains of merchant ships 
carrying guns, as in the case of Captain 
Fryatt, the British skipper, who was shot 
as a franc-tireur for ramming the attacker, 
instead of being held prisoner according to 
civilized usage. 


Navy Men for War Zones 


Furthermore, the navy can guarantee 
that every ship shall be manned by Amer- 
icans of a high degree of intelligence and 
ability, who would not be serving wholly 
for wages and who, because of the discipline 
which their navy training had inculcated, 
would not take to the boats at the first 
approach of the enemy. With officers of 
merchant ships commissioned in the navy 
a much more intimate connection could be 
maintained with the navy itself, as in con- 
voys, patrol work, and so on, and such 
officers could safely be intrusted with con- 
fidential instruction. 

The Navy Department considers the ma- 
jority of merchant officers to be capable, 
and loyal American citizens, but is of the 
opinion that ships crossing the war zone 
should be manned by the navy for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

Supplies of all kinds aboard are for mili- 
tary purposes and should not be subject to 
delay on account of difficulty in obtaining 
merchant crews, or on account of strikes, or 
for any other reason. These ships should 
be under military control of the Navy 
Department. This is only possible where 
the merchant officers are commissioned and 
have the same responsibility and authority 
as naval ofiicers. 

Ships must make the greatest number of 
trips. This can be possible only when a 
sufficient permanent crew is insured not only 
to make the greatest steaming speed but 
also to load and unload if other facilities 
are not instantly available. 

The ships must carry out orders regard- 
ing zigzagging and handling of guns. This 
can only be done thoroughly where the navy 
has full control. With any armed-guard 
crew it is impossible with divided authority 
to prevent conflicts, and it is impracticable 
for the armed-guard officer to take complete 
control. The Navy Department desires to 
commission the master and place full re- 
sponsibility on him for carrying out orders, 
and to give him full military authority over 
his crew. The navy desires to give the 
master the responsibility, and in case of 
failure to place the blame where it belongs. 


Pelham Bay Ensigns 


Sufficient crews must be insured, and 
sufficient competent officers. This is only 
possible by being able to hold the crews 
when once trained, and as new ships come 
out to shift the most capable executive 
officers to the command of these new ships, 
and to supply trained nucleus crews to new 
ships. 

Only trustworthy officers and men must 
be in charge. 

This is possible only under complete navy 
control, where officers and, men can be 
instantly relieved from duty. 

Orders issued must be complied with. 
This is possible only under complete navy 
control, where disobedience can be punished 
by the maximum punishment with little 
delay. 

Ships must get their cargoes safely to 
destination, and crews must never take 
to boats or surrender as long as there is 
a single chance left. Disobedience of this 
order should be dealt with to the full extent 
of military punishment. It is as important 
as an order to hold a trench at all costs. It 
is as important as an order to a naval force 
to intercept and destroy a division of the 
enemy’s force. 

And all this the navy is doing this very 
minute. The uncertainty, the pussyfoot- 
ing, the palavers of the past are over and 
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done with. The navy is on the job. Weare 
at war. 

For the training of deck officers a great 
school has been established at Pelham Bay, 
near New York, something on the lines of the 
British merchant-officers’ training school at 
Chatham. Nine months ago nothing but 
trees and underbrush covered the ground. 
To-day a hundred or more buildings, used 
as barracks, mess hall and storehouses, 
have sprung up. At present six thousand 
young seamen are in training for general 
duties in the Naval Reserve, but in three 
months, when the new buildings are com- 
pleted, sixteen thousand can be accom- 
modated. Twenty-five thousand are in 
hand at the Great Lakes, near Chicago. 

The purpose of the course of the Officers’ 
Material School is to provide an intensive 
system of four months’ practical and theo- 
retical training whereby eligible young men 
of officer quality may fit themselves to 
qualify as junior deck officers after having 
had two months’ practical sea experience. 

To supply the requisite sea experience 
one hundred and ten steamers of the coast- 
wise trade carry cadets enlisted in the Naval 
Reserve. Some four hundred youngsters are 
in the same capacity learning in the school 
of hard knocks on board steam vessels on 
the Great Lakes. There these cadets are 
selected from the petty officers’ school at 
the Municipal Pier in Chicago, and some 
may come from the Reserve School in the 
Naval Militia Armory in Cleveland. 

What Plattsburg did for the army Pel- 
ham Bay is doing for the navy, and a 
Pelham Bay ensign as an established fact 
is in great demand by captains command- 
ing transports. Being young, well edu- 
cated, enthusiastic, flexible and willing to 
learn, he fits in. And, unlike the old-time 
mate, he will never tell the skipper how 
they did it in the last ship he servedin. His 
job is only that of junior officer, and in 
Pelham he learned navy ways and where to 
get off. 


One Hundred Per Cent American 


Similarly another school, as a branch of 
Pelham, but for engineer officers, has been 
established at Stevens Institute, in Ho- 
boken. Here young engineers, with an 
M. E. degree, or three years toward it, of 
push and ability, and after having had 
practical experience in engine room and 
repair shop, are given intensive training in 
marine engineering, struggling with the in- 
tricacies of turbines, triple expansion, feed 
pumps and the ramifications of boiler de- 
signs. From Stevens Castle they can watch 
the drama of the harbor, the zebralike 
transports with Wilkinson’s camouflage 
shoving out through the haze underneath 
the Woolworth spire to the gateway of the 
Narrows, bound for over there with a load 
of khaki. Their job is right before them. 

The Naval Reserve, the creation of which 
according to Admiral Palmer is the greatest 
event in our newest navy, is only a year old, 
but musters more than eighty thousand 
officers and men. More than half of the 
present officers of the merchant marine are 
already enrolled in the Naval Auxiliary 
Reserve and are wearing the uniform of 
the navy. 

To be exact, twenty-four hundred officers 
are on active duty and one thousand inac- 
tive awaiting ships to be taken over. 

These ofiicers, all Americans, are as 
much part of the navy as the graduate of 
Annapolis. That is the navy’s viewpoint. 
Gradually they are absorbing the spirit of 
the service, and their position is that of 
naval officers engaged upon a specialized 
and particular task. 

Overnight, so to speak, the nucleus of a 
future merchant marine has been estab- 
lished. After the war, farsighted men fore- 
see an American revival of shipping with 
modern American cargo ships officered and 
manned by citizens in every port of the 
seven seas. Most of the men in the navy 
come from the Middle West. So will our 
new merchant marine grow out of those 

oung Americans who came in the Naval 
Rekeree to become officers and seamen, and 
they will spread the dope of seafaring 
inland. 

Liking the sea they will stay on the job. 
And just as the navy is one hundred per 
cent American in citizenship so will the 
new merchant marine be, with all the aliens 
and the I. W. W. and the undesirable 
element scattered and thrown out. The 
renaissance of a glorified American mer- 
chant marine of the spirit of the great days 
of the Black Ball liners, the Dreadnought 
with the rake of the clipper that was. 
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Meets Your S 


This is a three-quarter length 
. Lastlong knitted union suit. 


It meets the tops of your 
socks and doesn’t show 
through them. 


If you wear sheer hosiery you'll 
appreciate this style. Ask for 


JASTLONG 


FEATHER-WEIGHT - - FLAT-KNIT 


Union Suits 


The fabric from which these 
suits are made is one of the big 
achievements in knitted under- 
wear. Flat-knit, no ribs, feather- 
weight, elastic and self-ventil- 
ating. Absorbs perspiration— 
eliminates that sticky feeling. 
Lastlong union suits are made in athletic 
and other styles at popular prices, 

If your dealer doesn’t carry them we’ll 


see that you are supplied. 
Write for Booklet and 
Swatch of Fabric 


LASTLONG UNDERWEAR Co. 
349 Broadway New York 


HAVE YOU A 
SWEETHEART, 


Son or Brother in training camps 
in the American Army or Navy? 
If so, mail him a package of 
ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE, the anti- 
septic powder to be shaken into 
the shoes and sprinkled in the 
-{ foot-bath. The American, Brit- 

1 ish and French troops use Allen's 
Foot=Ease, because it takes the 
Friction from the Shoe and fresh- 
ens the feet. It is the greatest 
comforter for tired, aching, ten- 
der, swollen feet, and gives relief 


to corns and bunions. 

The Plattsburg Camp Manual 
‘ advises men in training to shake 
Soldiers use Foot=Ease in their shoes each 
Foot-Ease morning. Ask your dealer to- 
day for a 25c. box of Allen’s Foot=Ease, and 
for a 2c. stamp he will mail it for you. What 
remembrance could be so acceptable? 
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The Most Comprehensive Line 
of Industrial Hose in the World 


Among the modest instruments of commerce 
that contribute an indispensable quota of useful- 
ness, the humble industrial hose holds a place of 
major importance. 


Wherever men mine or make things, wherever 
engines turn the wheels of manufacture or trans- 


portation, in all great public utilities a hose of some’ 


description helps make the work possible. 


There is no single item in all the great list of the 
United States Rubber Company’s mechanical goods 
that has been brought to a higher degree of per- 
fection than its various and special kinds of in- 
dustrial hose. 


Here quality and utility have been given first con- 


sideration above all regard for competitive prices. 


In the U. S. line there is a perfected hose for 
every industrial use—Anaconda Car Heating; Per- 
fected Steam; Giant Sand Blast; Granite Air Drill; 
Peerless 4810 Pneumatic; Giant Suction; Giant 
Gas; Amazon Oil; Giant Steam; Perfected Water; 
Paragon and Eureka Fire; hose for conducting 
chemicals, dyestuffs and gasoline; air brake and 
signal hose; etc., etc., etc. 


Now under the great seal of the United States 
Rubber Company all of these well known individ- 
ual brands can be quickly identified as the quality 
product of ‘‘the largest rubber manufacturer in 
the world.’’ 


United States Rubber Company 


Mechanical Goods Disinion 


New York 


June 1, 1918 
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NCLE SAM has started a 

wholesale pickling business. 

The pickles are not gherkins 
or onions, however, nor any of the 
other well-known varieties; they are wooden 
ships put up in salt or creosote. 

Wooden ships share the fate of the her- 
ring that some of them bring in from the 
fishing grounds—they are salted to pre- 
serve them from decay. While they are 
being built great quantities of the common 
seasoning that you sprinkle on your pota- 
toes are poured down the cavities between 
the inner and outer hulls; sometimes as 
much as a ton of salt is used for every forty 
tons of cargo capacity. When this is mois- 
tened by the bilge water the ship is literally 
pickled in salt, and if she is to last out her 
normal span of life she must be kept in this 
pickle by the renewal of the salt as it dis- 
solves away. Uncle Sam has nearly a hun- 
dred yards putting up these wooden pickles, 
some in brine and some in other liquors, to 
set the Kaiser’s teeth on edge. 

Just now the submarine is undoubtedly 
the worst enemy of ships, whether of wood 
or steel, but the wooden ship has another 
enemy almost as bad as the submarine—and 
his name is Dry Rot. He does not work with 
such dramatic suddenness as the U-boat, 
but he is even more ubiquitous. The spores 
of the dry-rot fungus are like the germs of 
an infectious disease; they float about in 
the air and fasten upon the ship timbers 
wherever they come in contact with them— 
in the mill yards, in the shipyards and even 
in the vessel itself. Then they lie dormant, 
waiting for favorable conditions for de- 


_ stroying the wood. There is no way of tell- 


ing what timbers have been exposed to 
infection; so the shipbuilder must guard 
every timber from the fungus, just as the 
Navy must guard every ship from U-boat 
torpedoes. 

It may seem strange that a ship should 
be especially subject to dry rot, but the ex- 
planation lies largely in the fact that the 
expression “dry rot’ is a misnomer. The 
fungi that produce dry rot are like other 
fungi of decay in requiring moisture for 
development; they do not require so much 
moisture, however, as the other fungi, and 
on that ground may be entitled to be called 
“dry.” Nevertheless, a sure way to kill 
them is to keep the wood perfectly dry. The 

_ sycamore coffins of the Egyptian mummies 
have been preserved in almost perfect con- 
dition for more than three thousand years 
by the simple method of excluding all 
moisture. 


Why Merulius Weeps 


The best known of the dry-rot fungi is 
called Merulius lacrymans—weeping Meru- 
lius. Merulius doesn’t weep for sorrow but 
for a drink; and it comes to him, as will 
appear from the description given by C. J. 
Humphrey, of the Bureau of Plant Industry: 
“Merulius lacrymans is a soft subgelati- 
nous fungus, forming a brown crumpled 
growth with a white fluffy margin over the 
surface of timber. As it develops it pro- 
duces dirty gray to brownish minutely 
porous strands, which serve for the con- 
duction of water, thus enabling the fungus 
to spread rapidly over comparatively dry 
substrata. For this reason it has been fre- 
quently termed the dry-rot fungus. Because 
he is so destructive to buildings the Ger- 
mans call him Hausschwamm, and he is a 
bad enough actor to deserve the name. He 
is most to be feared in coniferous timber. 
Oak ships are generally attacked by a rela- 
tive of Merulius.” ; 

Besides moisture the dry-rot fungi require 
heat, air and food, being in this respect also 
somewhat like the boche; and if they can 
be deprived of any of these four necessities 
they die or lie dormant and harmless. Thus 
wooden ships do not suffer from dry rot at 
points where ventilation keeps the timbers 
too dry or where water saturates the tim- 
bers and thus excludes the air. The places 
which are attacked are those which are 
neither constantly wet nor constantly dry. 

Long before scientists had discovered the 
cause and nature of dry rot, shipbuilders 
had found out that the portion of the ship 
which was constantly saturated with salt 
Water did not suffer; so they tried to ex- 
tend the saturated condition to the rest of 


| the hull by filling the cavities between the 


mes and the inner and outer hulls with 


iy L. C. Everard 


salt, which they periodically wetted down 
and replenished. Though the old ship- 
builders were ignorant of the details of 
fungous life their methods of combating it 
were based on right principles and gave 
pretty satisfactory results. Wooden ships 
have been known to last for many years. 
The Shenandoah, 3407 tons gross, the 
largest square rigged vessel ever constructed 
in an American shipyard, was built in 1890 
and recommissioned by the United States 
Government in 1910, after twenty years of 
service. The English ship The Sovereign of 
the Seas survived sixty years and was then 
accidentally burned. 

Salting was pretty successful as long as 
the shipmasters kept the bays well filled 
with salt and the salt well moistened. They 
were apt to get negligent, however; in fact, 
after a time there were shipmasters who 
did not know how the salt came to be used, 
and not understanding the reason for salt- 
ing paid little attention to keeping their 
ships in proper pickle. The salt gradually 
worked out of the bays; and as no more 
was put in, these spaces became warm, 
moist dead-air pockets—excellent incuba- 
tors for dry-rot fungi. 


How Ventilation Helps 


When dry rot appeared in the top timbers 
it was easily traced to the dead-air pockets; 
and in order to open up these pockets ven- 
tilation holes were cut through the inside 
skin of the hull, called in shipbuilders’ par- 
lance the ceiling. It was expected that 
these vents would induce enough circula- 
tion of the air to keep the timbers too dry 
to.rot. The method was successful to a 
certain extent; to the extent, in fact, that 
the ventilation provided actually kept the 
timbers dry. 

The two methods of preventing dry rot 
in vessels were thus salting to keep the 
timber too wet to rot and ventilating to 
keep it too dry to rot. Both are still used, 
and they are usually combined, some parts 
of the vessel being protected in one way 
and some parts in the other. In the modern 
vessels salt stops are fixed just above the 
air strakes and at the turn of the bilge to 
hold the salt in the place where it will do 
the most good. Ventilation is secured by 
boring holes in these stops, which are of 
wood, and fitting in them pipes of some 
material which the salt will not corrode. 

There are many salted ships on the sea 
to-day, but salting is not so universal as it 
was. Nowadays the builder is apt to pickle 
his ship in some other liquor than brine, 
preferably in creosote. During the period 
following the Civil War, when American 
shipbuilding declined and the wooden ship 
was gradually disappearing from the ocean, 
great progress was being made in the pres- 
ervation of wood and many new processes 
were invented; but these were not tried on 
ships because what few ships the old build- 
ers turned out they were content to protect 
in the traditional way. 


Wood-preservation treatments were used, . 


and still are, chiefly for the protection of 


railroad ties, telephone poles, fence posts, _ 
piling, bridge timbers, wood-block paving, ~ 


and other wooden products which are ex- 
posed to the weather or come in contact 
with the ground or are placed in water or 
in some other way are especially liable to 
the moist conditions which favor decay. 
The value of such treatments is being more 
and more appreciated, however, and their 
use is being extended, sometimes in modified 
forms, to interior work, beams, and other 
construction which is difficult to replace. 
In the study of methods of preserving 
wood the Forest Service has taken a con- 
siderable part during the last decade, and 


when called upon to suggest up-to-date: 


methods of preserving ship timbers from 
decay it recommended the use of creosote 
in liberal quantities; so if you go into a 
wooden-ship yard to-day you are likely to 
find the traditional pleasant smell of pitch 
and oakum intensified by creosote. 
Creosote, though it smells clean to man 
and is even prescribed to be taken inter- 
nally for throat and lung troubles, is fatal 
to weeping Merulius and all his kind. 


Salt works principally-by smothering the 


fungus, keeping the timbers wet and 
cutting off his air supply; creosote 
poisons his food supply. The little 
pest may eat some of the wood sub- 
stance, but if he gets a little creosote with 
the first nibbles he doesn’t grow very big 
nor eat very much. 

As a very small dose of creosote is fatal 
to Merulius it isn’t necessary to pour it 
into the vessel like salt, but only to put 
enough on the timbers to leave no un- 
poisoned opening for him to get through to 
the wholesome fungus food within. 

The best method of applying creosote to 
wood is by injection under pressure. The 
wood is put into large cylinders; these are 
hermetically sealed, and the preservative 
is pumped in under a pressure of one hun- 
dred to two hundred pounds to the square 
inch, so that it is forced deep into the wood. 
If the means of applying this method are 
not available the timber may be soaked or 
dipped in the creosote; or the creosote may 
be flowed on with a brush. To be effective 
any method must get the creosote into the 
wood far enough so that the knocks which 
the timber will receive and the cracks 
caused by subsequent drying of the wood 
will not expose untreated wood and offer an 
entrance to fungi. For this reason hot 
creosote should be used, for it penetrates 
deeper. into the wood than cold creosote. 
Also, if the brush treatment is used the 
preservative should be flowed in liberally 
and not applied in a thin coat like paint. 

Creosoting ships is a comparatively new 
process, however, and many shipbuilders 
have been inclined to do the work in a 
perfunctory way, thinking it a fad. The 
Forest Service is now working with the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation not only to 
arouse shipbuilders to the great advantage 
of care in treating timbers with creosote but 
to secure the use of more efficient methods 
of treatment; such, for instance, as putting 
it on hot with an air spray instead of paint- 
ing; or flowing it on if no air spray is 
available. The air spray or the flowing 
method fills all the cracks and irregularities, 
whereas a stingy brush application is apt 
to miss some spots or to put on too thin a 
coat. Creosote is comparatively cheap and 
there are few operations in wooden ship- 
building which will give greater returns for 
the investment than a liberal use of pre- 
servative properly applied. 


Other Marine Enemies 


The ship’s planking, the outside of the 
hull, is not creosoted, because creosoted 
wood cannot be painted satisfactorily. The 
creosote has a tendency to disintegrate the 
oakum used for calking the seams, and 
apparently it is not disliked by barnacles. 

For the outside of the hull ordinary 
paint is used above the water; but the 
submerged portion requires special treat- 
ment. Copper is the.usual protection 
against the various enemies that attack the 
hull from the outside, such as barnacles, 
sea acorns, shipworms, and so on. This 


may be put on in the form of sheathing or 


copper paint. : 

If copper paint is used it has to be re- 
mewed.. Even the sheathing is not perma- 
nent; ‘for the reason that copper protects the 
ship’s bottom from fouling is that it gradu- 
ally scales off under the chemical action of 
the sea water and carries the barnacles away 
with it. sili Raa: 

The barnacles, sea acorns, and the like 
attach themselves to the ship’s bottom and 
decrease the speed of the vessel and make 
her hard to handle. The shipworm and the 
other marine wood borers eat into the wood 
and destroy it entirely if it is not protected. 
The shipworm is a marvelous grower and 
for that reason is particularly destructive; 
for its appetite for wood is like that of a 
growing boy for pie. At the time of its 
entrance into a piece of wood it is very 
small—in fact microscopic in size—but 
once inside and well supplied with food it 
grows tremendously and may attain a 
length of several feet and a diameter of an 
inch. When the Teredo and the Liminoria, 
two other marine borers, join forces with 
the shipworm they make short work of any 
unprotected wood exposed to their attack. 

The wooden ship has a host of enemies, but 
pickled within and coppered without she 
goes forth stanch and reliable for twenty- 
five years or more of service on the sea. 
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RMiotor Pep 


Cuts fuel bills 4th by energiz- 
ing the gasoline. 


lth more mileage. 
\ Gives 20% more power. 
: Eliminates Carbon. 
Gives quicker and easier starting 
withconsequentbattery saving. 


Gives snappy pick-up and per- 
fect running motor. 


You too can get high test gas efficiency 
from low test gasoline by adding one pink 
Standard Motor-Pep tablet to each 
gallon of gas. Tablets entirely dissolve. 
Can't harm tank, line or engine. Im- 
mediate results — works equally well on 
all gasoline motors—in autos, trucks, 
tractors, motor boats, etc. Used by 
largest corporations after most severe 


brake tests. Sold with money-back 
guarantee—you are the judge. 

Send $1 (bill or money order) today, 
and get this package of Standard Motor- 
Pep, by return mail post paid—enough 
to energize 135 gallons of gasoline. 


THE UTILITIES COMPANY 
313 Citizens Building 
Cleveland, O. 


— Especially 

— iy attractive 
proposition 
for dealers, 
jobbers, 
agents and 
salesmen. 

Write. 


$ prepaid. ~~ 
Start cut- —" 
ting gasoline 


bills by ordering NOW. 


Overland cars now in service are the 
equivalent of several railroads com- 
bined in their ability to transport 
passengers. 

One of the largest railroad systems carries 

about 74-million passengers a year, an average 
distance of 26 miles a passenger. 

Overland cars can carry 2,500,000 pas- 
sengers 100 miles or more a "day, or 900 
million passengers a year. 


And Overland cars are not limited to tracks. 
They come and go in all directions, night and 
day, stop and start whenever and where 
necessary. 


Your success, the amount of work you are 
able to do in a day, is largely a question of 
transportation. 


Why is the cry for ships so frantic? 


Why is railroad congestion so vitally serious? 
The answer is TRANSPORTATION. 


Motor cars are taking a stupendous burden 
off of railroads. 


But are you helping by using a motor car? 
are you saving time, speeding up your eff- 
ciency? increasing your usefulness with a car? 


What the railroads are to the nation—motor 
cars are to individuals! 
Get your car now! 
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th n100,000 purchas- 
echants, salesmen, 
n women engaged 
ai ‘avity—agree upon 
aenat car’s value 
t— 

buy a Model 90 
sen it, or without 
ang about its per- 
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| of merit is the ut- 
at you can have. 
t to take no one’s 
U Own. 

of Model 90 will 
ity. 


Light Four Model 90 
Touring Car . $850 


THE SATURDAY 


You are first impressed by its 
beauty, then by its spacious interior, 
followed by the revelation of its 
comfort. 

Then comes delight in its com- 
pleteness, electric lighting and start- 
ing, convenient and simple control, 
etc: 

The powerful, spirited motor seems 
to exult in the demands you put up- 
on it. 

Model 90 is economical with fuel 
and saving of tires. 

It has big-car stylish design, is easy 
to operate, has narrow turning radius, 
and performs equally well on hill, 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars 
Canadian Factory, West Toronto, Canada 
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uerica at Work i in Model 90 


straightaway, or in congested 
traffic. 

It has rear cantilever springs, 106- 
inch wheelbase, 31 x 4 inch tires, non- 
skid rear, and vacuum fuel system. 

A car to be completely satisfac- 
tory must be satisfactory in every 
one of these respects. 

You cannot get complete satisfac- 
tion for less than Model 90 price. 

Now is the time when you need a 
Model 90, to save time and increase 
your efficiency. 


Why delay? 


Appearance, Performance, 
Comfort, Service and Price 


f.0.b. Toledo—Price subject 
to change without notice 
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Bridging the Atlantic 


| 
2 / | 1st ,. 
for Victory! tl “ 
HAT stately procession of great ships, : 4 \ of 


steadily sliding off the ways and bearing a ey 
our armies to victory, is the American eats 2 
Nation again rising to an emergency. 

And because their burden is so priceless 
and their mission so great, there can be on 
those ships no part which may fail in the 
hour of need. 


That is why on the ponderous links of 
great anchor chains—on thousands of vital 
steel forgings that hold lives in their keep- 
ing—is stamped the Triangle B of Billings 
& Spencer. ; 

That mark says ‘‘Rely on Me. I am 
made as well as I can be made. I shall not 
fail!”’ 

_All through the long years since C. E. 
Billings in 1861 forged the pistols of the 
Black Horse Cavalry and helped save the 
Union, Triangle B has meant ‘‘ Rely on Me!”’ 


It stands on a thousand great drop ham- 
mers beating like titanic pulses of industry 
all over the nation, pounding out forgings by 
millions for the Victory Fleet. 

For over half a century Billings & 
Spencer has been building towards the work 
it is now so proudly doing—for victory. 
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lings & Spencer Co. 


. - Hartford,Conn. 


~ Hand Tools - Forgings - Drop Hammers 


' figure 424 as the number of ships either on the blocks 
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HEN war was declared Congress threw open 
\V y the Treasury vaults and told the Navy to help 
itself. The naval constructors were not a bit 
backward about it. From time to time they dipped 
in for amounts which now aggregate upward of eight 
hundred million dollars. 
Eight hundred millions for new ships of war in a 
single year! Ten or twelve times as much as we ever 
spent before for construction in a like period. Last 
fall Secretary Daniels dropped a suggestion of what 
this expansion is like by saying that America was then 
engaged in the task of making its Navy second in the 
world procession of floating might, and in some special 
respects the very strongest. The secretary named the 


at the yards or deliverable under contracts. 

That was barely six months ago, yet many of those 
skeleton or paper potentialities mentioned by Mr. 
Daniels are now realities in steel and gray war paint, 
equipped, manned, officered, and out on their stations 
in the Atlantic. The stream of effectives destined for 
European service started across the ocean weeks ago, 
and that stream swells in volume from day to day. 
Meanwhile the building program has expanded enormously. 
If the Secretary of the Navy were to publish the facts this 
spring he could double his former figure and still be well 
within the truth. 

The American Navy is adding to itself nearly a thousand 
new fighting ships, including the submarine chasers and 
other vessels of smaller type. 

Up to the present the Navy has had little to say about 
the details of this progress. We congratulate ourselves that 
Fritz of the U-boat is becoming exceedingly annoyed by 
Yankee prowess in making him keep his periscope under 
| water, and undoubtedly he has inquisitive ears for what is 
_ being done to make life even more interesting for him. 
{ Last fall the chief constructor of the Navy, Rear Admiral 
| Taylor, missed an opportunity to take the public—and 
\Fritz—into his confidence when he issued his annual 
\report. He treated the building of ships in a single para- 
_ graph: 

_ As regards new construction, during the year orders 
were placed for large numbers of additional vessels, the 
| order of precedence of the various types of vessels under 
‘construction was rearranged, and exceptional measures 
taken to accelerate the completion of certain types. These 
measures are producing results. 


| Fewer than fifty words, yet they account for the expendi- 
ture of the better part of a billion dollars. 


| Results of Speeding Up 


PUT now those measures have produced the results. A 
considerable portion of the first year’s program is out of 
‘the way already; the rest may be safely left in the hands 
jof the mechanics and the yard and shop executives, while 
‘the construction chiefs in Washington turn their atten- 
\tion to new matters. The need for secrecy is no longer so 
‘great, since many of the new vessels are out there, to be 
‘identified and counted by the enemy if he can do it; and 
‘in one way or another the Navy has been giving the country 
‘a glimpse of a marvelous achievement. 
_ Away back in that dim and archaic period of naval con- 
‘struction dating any time prior to April 6, 1917, our old- 
fashioned notions of dispatch were satisfied when the Navy 
turned out one of those slim, swift, thousand-ton destroyers 
in two years. Every now and then some yard would get on 
its toes and build one in twenty months; and the Navy 
jwould talk about the feat, and the secretary might even 
‘put it in his annual report. 
| Eheu! fugaces—the good old days! The naval con- 
structor who has gone through the past twelve months at 
che yards lumps all these petty triumphs together with the 
-eats of building ironclads in the Victorian Era. They are 
ot in the modern picture at all. The British had set a mark 
or our builders to shoot at by tuning up their processes 
since the start of the war until they were launching de- 
stroyers in twelve months. That was speed made possible 
nly by the adoption of the fabrication plan of ship con- 
struction, much as Detroit fabricates automobiles from 
itandard parts produced in quantity. 

And yet the very first American destroyer that came 
‘hrough after the declaration of war did so in less than ten 
nonths from keel to commission. Nor was that all of it. 

Is vessel had been ready with steam up for six weeks 
vaiting for the winter weather to moderate to give her 
urbines a chance to show what they could do. Rather 
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good for a starter, cutting in two the previous best record 
in destroyer construction, yet only a foretaste of what was 
to follow. 

Formerly in winter our builderslet Nature take its course 
and launched hulls only when conditions were favorable. 
Last winter at the Northern yards several destroyers were 
launched into water cleared of ice by dynamite, to make 
room in the cradles for new keels. It was speed, speed, 
speed, working out new short cuts, trimming waste motion, 
improving efficiency; and doing a little better each time. 
At the present rate of improvement the standard period 
of construction for a destroyer will soon be eight months, 
while exceptional sprints may turn them out in six. 

War found the Navy engaged in a comfortable and orderly 
program of expansion. Not aspiring to be first in strength, 
the Navy built at a rate that kept us seesawing with Ger- 
many in and out of second place in the armament race. 
We built only the best; and the declaration of war found 
on the stocks a number of great vessels in various stages of 
construction—dreadnoughts to be heavier and to possess 
greater broadside power than anything afloat to-day or 
anything building, so far as our designers know; and our 
first two battle cruisers, thirty-five thousand tons, whose 
engines, generating one hundred and eighty thousand horse 
power, will drive them at forty statute miles an hour. 

We built impartially, with no particular enemy in mind, 
but against attack from any quarter. War turned the situ- 
ation about, giving us a particular enemy, whose major 
ships were bottled up by the British fleet and whose one 
effective naval weapon was the submarine. Every dictate 
of common sense demanded that there be a suspension of 
big-ship construction; at any rate, for the first months of 
the war, while the Navy’s construction forces concentrated 
upon the production of smaller craft for use against the 
U-boat. 

Even then Vice Admiral Sims with his flotillas was giving 
a brilliant demonstration of the effectiveness of destroyers 
in this phase of warfare. Moreover, the big ships in the 
navy yards were becoming an embarrassment to the 
Shipping Board, because of their heavy competition for 
workmen and materials sorely needed by the builders of 
merchant ships. 

Without undue delay the Naval Board adopted a policy 
that made the past twelve months a year of small boats 
produced in numbers unprecedented. A vast undertaking 
in destroyers went ahead with all the momentum that 
Yankee ingenuity and a half billion dollars of public money 
could put behind it. In this brief period the Navy has 
created two new and distinct types of war vessel and 
brought one of them almost completely into existence, 
though there are several hundred boats in this class. Yet, 
rapidly as new ships are sliding into the water, the peak of 
production is still to be reached. 

There was no shifting of personnel to bring to the fore 
the man with the ability and the unflagging will to drive 
this job through to a successful end—he was already there 
at the head of the bureau, David W. Taylor, chief con- 
structor since 1914. Wherever on the civilized earth naval 
construction is debated, there the designers quote Taylor. 
He is America’s foremost authority on the propulsion and 
the form of naval vessels. He has put his marks on the 
fleets of all great nations in the center-line turrets, bring- 
ing all the big guns of a dreadnought into the broadside— 
with joint credit to Admiral Capps, the former chief of the 
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Bureau of Construction and Repair—and in the hizh 
forecastles forward in the destroyers, giving those 
vessels their distinctive appearance. At first the other 
navies kept away from these innovations, but at 
length every one adopted them. 

As a cadet in the Naval Academy, Taylor started 
doing things superlatively well, and the habit has 
grown in him with the years. He was graduated in 
1885 with the highest marks ever known in that insti- 
tution; nor have they been equaled since. Then as 
the honor man of his class Taylor was sent over to 
England to be one of the invited post-graduate stu- 
dents at the Royal College at Greenwich; and again 
he took prizes and honors. 

An American naval officer dining out in Washing- 
ton mentioned that he was in the Class of Highty-five 
at Annapolis. 

**Ah, then you were in Taylor’s class!”” exclaimed 
a British captain who had heard the remark. 

“No,” replied the American sadly; “‘none of us can 
claim to be that. We were just there at thesame time.” 

There is none of your roaring sea dog about Admiral 
Taylor. His shoulders sag in scholarly fashion, while 
his mild reserve of manner is that of the man of profound 
study—the college professor in type. Yet he has displayed 
a genuine gift for building efficient organization that will 
work itself to the limit for him. The Navy has never had 
quite this combination of scientist and executive before in 
its master shipbuilder. 

The Navy’s first step in its preparation for actual fight- 
ing was to take an inventory of the smaller craft of the 
United States—pleasure boats, fishing vessels, and the 
like; anything that could be rented, bought, comman- 
deered or acquired by gift—to form a mosquito patrol for 
the Atlantic Coast, thus releasing the fleet and the destroyer 
flotillas for the work of convoying merchantmen and hunt- 
ing down the U-boats. 


The New Submarine Chaser 


= first duty of these converted yachts and fishing 
vessels, with their crews of enlisted men under the com- 
mand of naval-reserve officers or promoted warrant officers 
is to keep watch for the raider who sooner or later is 
expected to attack the Atlantic Coast. The patrol craft 
poke their noses into lonesome bays and coves to make 
sure that the enemy is not establishing submarine bases or 
wireless plants or signaling stations of any kind in out-of- 
the-way regions. And if a U-boat does appear each former 
yacht mounts a gun of sufficient caliber to sink a subma- 
rine; and, needless to say, each gun has a crew eagerly 
hoping to get a crack at one. 

The construction of the submarine chasers now desig- 
nated in the Navy Register as the C-class was one of the 
outstanding feats of the year. Several hundred of these 
vessels are already in use, and the remaining few contracts 
are coming through on schedule; in fact, the Navy has 
virtually put this job behind it—the thing is done. 

The constructors went about this work in typically 
American fashion, a fashion which, incidentally, has lately 
come in for strong condemnation from the strategists of 
the barber shops and home gatherings, and even from 
higher quarters. That is, they failed to take what was at 
hand and insisted upon developing their own ideas. 

The British had been getting some of their eighty-foot 
chasers in the United States; consequently there was 
plenty of factory capacity within this country for turning 
out boats of this sort in large numbers. But, much to the 
displeasure of those who had been filling English contracts, 
the Navy would have none of the eighty-footers, the con- 
struction officers holding the opinion that a more efficient 
submarine chaser could be designed and produced in quan- 
tity within a reasonable time. The new boat would be 
worth waiting for. 

To this end Admiral Taylor summoned Mr. A. L. 
Swasey, an eminent boat designer of Boston, commissioned 
him in the naval reserve, and set him the task of creating 
a chaser to meet the following specifications: 

A wooden hull, for considerations of dispatch in con- 
struction and also to keep away from the steel and riveters 
required by the merchant shipbuilders; seaworthiness the 
first consideration; design, the simplest possible, because 
the production would be in the hands of builders practically 
without experience in this sort of work; bulk enough to 
carry effective guns and a sufficient cargo of ammunition 
yet not bulk at the sacrifice of speed. 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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eally Cheaper Inthe End 


SJE could not hope 
VAG|.to maintain the 
present swift rate 


on any other than an economic 
basis. 


However desirable their advan- 
tages in speed, comfort and free- 
dom from trouble may be, to- 
day these are not in themselves 
sufficient cause for purchase. 


It is essentials that count with 
the thinking motorist now; it 
is mileage, endurance and econ- 
omy that he first demands from 
his tires. 


The known capacity of Good- 
year Cord Tires for delivering 
these essentials in extreme 
measure is the real reason for 
their steadily growing sale. 


We have repeatedly stated that 
Goodyear Cord Tires afford 
users the maximum service at 
minimum cost. 


By this we mean_ that despite 
their somewhat higher price, 
they are really cheaper for the 
user in the end. 


The mileages they deliver so 


far exceed those ordinarily given . 


that their additional first-cost 
is altogether eclipsed. 


Time and time again these tires 
have convincingly demonstrat- 


‘ed that their cost per mile is 


lower than that of ordinary tires. 


There are many simple ways to 
test the truth of this assertion, 
and none better than trying 
these tires on your car. 


Another sort of proof may be 
had without investment, by 
sifting the experience of Good- 
year Cord users. 


In your own community there 
are a number of such users and 
we suggest that you ask them 
their results from these tires. 


We are confident your findings 
will overwhelmingly convince 
you that Good year Cords save 
while they serve. 


In every field in which a tire 
may perform, Goodyear Cord 
Tires have won a conspicuous 
leadership. 


They are preferred equipment 
on a pronounced majority of 
the fine motor cars manufac- 
tured in this country. 


During 1917, every officially 
recognized race driven on the 
speedways and tracks of Amer- 
ica was won on them, and won 
by a non-stop run. 


They have proved their entire 
practicability for heavy truck 
service, and by their strength 
and resilience they dominate 
the airplane field. 


Fourteen years of patient and 
laborious endeavor have been 
given to the perfection .of 


Goodyear Cord Tires. 


The superiority of their unique 
principle of construction has 
been scientifically and practi- 
cally demonstrated beyond 
question. 


. They are more comfortable 


tires—swifter—far less liable to 
injury; and they save gasoline 
to an extent that over a season 
means a considerable sum. 


Their efficiency in service and 
the high mileages they deliver 
insure users an economy which 
is constant and real. 


You should use Goodyear 
Cords, for your own satisfac- 
tion, and the savings they mean 
over ordinary tires. 


Their quality makes them 
higher priced—and Jezter. 


There are 20,000 Goodyear Service Station 
Dealers in America, all pledged to help Good- 
year users care properly for their tires. Now, 
above all times, we urge you to profit by this 
service, which means extra tire mileage and 
lower tire costs. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
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Here are a few of Many reasons for 


Because it is of chrome alloy steel tubing specially made 
for us and the best that money and skill can produce. 


Because our manufacturing processes exact dimensions 
that are accurate to a ten-thousandth part of an inch or 
one-thirtieth the thickness of a human hair. 
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the QUALITY of this ball bearing: 


- Because each bearing is tested seventy-eight times during 


its development by precise instruments that assure maxi- 
mum quality and accuracy. 


Because the steel balls are made by ourselves from the 
best chrome alloy steel procurable and are insistently 
tested for strength, sphericity and uniformity of size. 


The quality of New Departure ball bearings is the reason for their extensive 
use in automobiles, motor trucks, aéroplanes and all kinds of machinery 


THE NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BRISTOL, CONN. 
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(Continued from Page 59) 

Within three weeks Mr. Swasey, with the assistance of 
the bureau’s architects, designed the compromise among 
these considerations that is the C-boat of 1918, one hun- 
dred and ten feet long, fifty tons displacement. 

The problem of motors made the designers scratch their 
heads. The United States manufactures scores of types of 
gasoline marine engine, but the examination of all of them 
developed the fact that only one possessed the qualifica- 
tions required by the Navy—reliability that will not fail 
under any weather conditions, and a home factory big 
enough to handle the C-boat contract. In addition to the 
driving engine two auxiliary motors are required by each 
chaser. Here was an order for hundreds and hundreds of 
motors laid upon a manufacturing capacity already heavily 
taxed to produce engines for airplanes and army trucks. 
In fact, the only delay, and that an inconsequential one, 
experienced in commissioning the submarine chasers was 
due to the difficulties of obtaining motors. 

Instead of stationing the usual inspectors at the thirty- 
one shipyards which shared the C-boat contracts with six 

| of the government navy yards, the construction office 
| picked out experts in small-boat building and put them in 
the private yards as superintendents, to train foremen and 
| inexperienced crews in the new work and to organize the 
' yards up to Navy standards. 


i 
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| Accomplishing the Impossible 


ie new boat has proved to be stanch and well-behaved 
| 1 at sea even beyond the expectations of her designers. 
She is long enough to stand any sort of sea, yet not so 
‘long as to bridge the waves and put strain on her hull, so 
she rides like a cork and defies the elements. In January 
‘several of the hundred-and-ten-footers encountered the 
gale that damaged more or less seriously almost every 
larger vessel in the fleet, but not one of the C-boats even 
_ developed engine trouble. Three of them went unscathed 
through the February blow that sank the Cherokee. 

| Every day the C-boats demonstrate their usefulness in 
\the war zone, their superiority over other vessels of the 
|same sort. The French naval authorities grew so sweet on 
‘them that they bought from ussome of the first sent across. 
By nature hawklike, with the submarine her rightful prey, 
\the C-boat is fast enough to convoy merchant steamers; 
‘and she is being so used on occasions. 

Early in the present year it became evident to our con- 
_structors that the Navy had need of a new class of boats, 
‘something midway between the destroyers and the sub- 
chasers. 

' The destroyer’s outstanding characteristic, her great 
\speed, so valuable to the battle fleet in open fighting, is not 
of vital importance 
‘in her contest with 
the U-boat, except 
so far as it enables 
‘her to race to the 
scene of an attack. 
‘She can cut down to 
,a quarter of her 
\thirty-five knots 
sand keep on the 
\ back of a submerged 
U-boat, while at 
| two-thirds speed she 
ean steam circles 
‘round a submarine 
/ making its best time 
‘on the surface. 

The naval con- 
structors therefore 
proposed a steel 
vessel big enough to 

\earry all the arma- 
‘ment of the de- 
istroyer except her 
|torpedo tubes, but 
powered only 
enough to give her 
_aknot more than the 
‘submarine’s surface 
‘sixteen an hour. 
From the stand- 
point of the under- 
Water pirate, lying 
low on some sandy 
bottom and cursing 
| the danger above, 
|such a vessel would 
‘be a destroyer in 
every menacing re- 
'spect; but from our 
‘standpoint the ad- 
baeees of such a 
boat would be its 
cheapness and the 
rapidity with which 
it could be produced. 


PASSED BY THE CONM.TTEE ON PUBL'C INFORMATION 


The authorities in Washington were in no hurry about 
entering upon this enterprise. The size of the program 
they had in mind was something to appall even a great 
industrial establishment. More than one able and sub- 
stantial manufacturer, volunteering to undertake the job, 
was turned down for no other reason than that the Navy 
was seeking quantity production in a hurry, whereas it 
would take not months but years to equip the ordinary big 
plant for the fabrication of these vessels on a grand scale. 

There seemed to be but one plant that could give a fair 
assurance that the Government might win in this mighty 
gamble, for a gamble it seems, even now. So the construc- 
tion authorities sat back and waited for the presiding 
executive of this establishment to respond to their long- 
distance flirtation. 

Early in January the Detroit automobile manufacturer 
came, and after hearing about the plan in a general way 
vouchsafed the cocksure landsman’s opinion that his fac- 
tory could turn out, say, half a thousand of these boats 
the first year. 

But after studying the specifications in detail Mr. Henry 
Ford and his engineers became subdued and stricken. 
Even so, the contract finally undertaken by the Ford plant 
surpassed the hopes of the Government. Mr. Ford expects 
to reach the peak of production by the beginning of sum- 
mer, and that means a new gray warrior sent eastward 
across Lake Erie oftener than once every two days until 
December first, when the contract matures. 

No shipbuilding operation was ever beset with more 
difficulties—impossibilities they would have been called a 
few months ago. Here is the matter of riveting. To keep 
abreast of its schedule the Detroit factory must drive a 
hundred and eighty thousand rivets every day, and nobody 
has ever done anything like that in the same working space. 
It means sixty gangs, each hammering home three thou- 
sand rivets between starting and quitting whistles every 
day. Until this surprising year a thousand rivets made 
a day’s work for a gang. And these are not marine 
riveters but structural-steel workers, bridge men, and the 
like, unaccustomed to a precision of articulation that must 
be water-tight and oil-tight, for the new boats will use 
crude oil for fuel. The factory-efficiency experts are rely- 
ing upon new welding processes and the scientific manage- 
ment of men, machinery and materials to turn the trick. 
The headquarters officers, who are beginning to sleep with 
this Detroit job, are hopeful but not too confident. 

It took the Navy’s architects less than three weeks to 
design the hull of the new boat, test its model and draw all 
the specifications. In design the hull shares the grace of 
the cup defender with the sturdiness of the mud scow. 
Wherever a straight line will do, it is used instead of a 
curve. The angles of the frames have been kept as nearly 


The Testing Basin at the Washington Navy Yard 
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alike in degree as possible. The bow is a sharp V without 
flare or overhang. Yet, simple as the design is, the model 
showed both speed and seaworthiness under the towing 
carriage of the Washington Navy Yard’s testing ‘basin 
and in the mimic tempest agitated by the pool’s wave 
making machine. 

The first step in the mareirce tion of these vessels was to 
build a pattern boat, full size and complete in every 
respect. This boat was then dismembered and scattered 
through the various shops producing parts. Thus each 
workman or gang in addition to the usual blue prints has 
in constant view the actual part to be duplicated. From 
the shops the parts go to a great assembling yard on the 
bank of the Detroit River, where the vessels are fabricated. 
Here, too, are the storehouses to shelter the outfits for the 
new craft, the small boats, the pumps and other equip- 
ment for them. The steam turbines are being built par- 
tially in the Ford plant and partially in the factories of 
subcontractors. 


The Triumphs of the Testing Basin 


HEN it tackled this job the Government called upon 

the Ford organization principally to show its genius in 
developing production. The Navy itself is furnishing the 
technical knowledge of shipbuilding, maintaining at De- 
troit a force of experts under the command of an eminent 
naval architect taken over from civil life. 

The new vessels are two hundred feet long—they can 
get through the locks at the Niagara step-off—and their 
displacement, five hundred tons, makes them about as 
large as the first destroyers built by the American Navy. 
Secretary Daniels has christened their family the ‘‘ Eagle 
Class.” 

In all of this new construction the testing basin in 
Washington has played its important part. It was built 
nineteen years ago under Mr. Taylor’s supervision, and 
there he spent a dozen useful years before becoming chief 
of the construction forces. The action of water upon ships 
is beyond mathematical calculation frequently; only the 
test of the model will show the faults or advantages of a 
design. As the result of tests in this pool the naval con- 
structors were able to make changes in the hulls of the 
sixteen-thousand-ton battleships that we once built so 
that fifteen thousand horse power could do the work of the 
eighteen thousand in the older vessels of this type. 

It was here that Admiral Taylor conducted his remark- 
able studies of the forces set up in water by moving hulls 
and was thus enabled to repay the British Government a 
hundredfold for the education given to him at Greenwich. 

When H. M. S. Hawke rammed the liner Olympic a few 
years ago the owners of the passenger steamer claimed that 
the improper navi- 
gation of the Hawke 
caused the accident. 
This contention, if 
sustained, let the 
Admiralty in for 
heavy damages, and 
the Hawke’s officers 
for even more dis- 
tressing conse- 
quences. 

Lord Reading, the 
present British Am- 
bassador to the 
United States, who 
conducted the case 
for the Crown, sent 
for Taylor, who was 
easily the star wit- 
ness in that memo- 
rable trial. -He 
showed that two 
moving ships in the 
same vicinity act 
much like electric 
magnets upon each 
other, with attract- 
ing and repelling 
poles, and that 
under certain cir- 
cumstances they set 
up a suction action. 
His testimony 
cleared the Hawke 
from blame and es- 
tablished an impor- 
tant law in the sci- 
ence of navigation. 

When we ap- 
proach war inven- 
tions we come to the 
Navy’s deepest se- 
cret. The testing 
basin in Washington 
has seen the trials 
of many of these 
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devices, some of them proclaimed to be 
revolutionary by their inventors. But, in 
general, the civilian inventor has been a 
disappointment. To be sure, Fritz of the 
U-boat is due for some surprises before 
long; it is even possible that the subma- 
rine is soon to terrorize no more. The Navy 
is relying upon a combination of devices 
to end the supremacy of the submarine, and 
of these devices every one was invented 
either by naval officers or by civilians work- 
ing with naval officers. 

In spite of the great numbers of sub- 
marine chasers and Eagles built or under 
construction, our first year of war was pre- 
eminently a destroyer year in naval in- 
crease. The progress in destroyers was the 
great achievement. We are building them 
nearly four times as swiftly as we did be- 
fore the war. 

The first thought of the Bureau of Con- 
struction and Repair was to simplify the 
destroyer by omitting from the new design 
some of those touches of completeness 
which made the Yankee destroyer the most 
efficient vessel of its class in the world. It 
went hard with the Navy’s constructors to 
do this, especially since the numbers of 
1918 destroyers would dominate the entire 
class of them for years to come. The 
newest would not be the best. A simplified 
boat could unquestionably be built in 
shorter time, while it might be just as ef- 
fective against the submarine as one of the 
older boats. 

But before any action was taken the 
question was submitted to Vice Admiral 
Sims in England. That sterling fighter re- 
plied: “You can’t leave off a thing.” 

“So we hardened our hearts and built 
only first-class ships,” said Admiral Taylor 
afterward. ‘The new boats we are sending 
across now are as good as anything we ever 
turned out.”’ 

In some respects they are better, for they 
have more speed as a general thing. Two 
or three of the fastest of the prewar de- 
stroyers can make something more than 


things which affect the daily lives of 

us all to-day, indoors and out-of-doors. 
Go to your market man and he will tell you 
that quail to-day are cheap at eighty cents 
each. Wild ducks are beyond the average 
man. Prairie chickens are practically un- 
obtainable, legally or illegally. This in a 
country where, within the memory of many 
of us, the market streets once hung full of 
bear, deer, buffalo, antelope, wapiti—every 
species of big game of a prolific continent. 

For a long time we all said that the 
bobwhite quail would last forever; but, one 
thing with another, quail shooting bids fair 
soon to be a thing of the past. To-day New 
York, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin and [owa protect quail the season 
through. Illinois and Indiana are very 
likely to follow within a few years, and they 
are, or have been, two very good quail 
states. Texas has not so many quail as she 
once had. Oklahoma is a good quail coun- 
try even now, but is being badly shot to 
pieces. On the whole the quail outlook 
cannot be called promising to-day. My 
own annual quail shoot in the central part 
of Illinois, where I have been going for the 
past twenty-five years, may serve as a sort 
of industrial example in practical field sport 
to-day. 

Of course one must pay his shooting 
license, the nominal sum of one dollar for a 
resident of the state. If one wishes to send 
some birds home, as I did, it is necessary to 
pay another dollar to the commonwealth 
for that privilege. Railroad fare to my 
town cost something more than five dollars. 
As I was among friends whom I have vis- 
ited formany years, I paid no board. I paid 
no motor hire at all, though we averaged 
twenty to fifty miles a day of travel. Know- 
ing the trip to be inexpensive I drew only 
sixty-five dollars to cover it. I was gone 
two weeks and came home with about four 
dollars in my pocket. I sent home just 
twenty-four quail in the two weeks, and was 
shooting about a seventy-five per cent gait. 

Of course I had to get on my dogs, which 
I love very much, two pointers which I 
fancy—as does every other shooter his own 
dogs—to be the best in the world. 


[hn war and the high cost of living are 
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thirty-two knots when warm, but this year’s 
output must show thirty-five. 

And when a Yankee war vessel is listed 
at a speed, she really makes it. Other navies 
are not so exact in their ratings. A year or 
so ago the Navy was sometimes criticized in 
technical circles because it did not build 
destroyers rated as fast as some of the for- 
eigners; but to-day our commanders are 
not ashamed even of our thirty-knot de- 
stroyers when pitted against the speediest 
which Europe has to offer. 

Last winter two destroyers, an American 
and a crack model from another navy, 
raced to port from their station in the war 
zone. The start was even, but the Yankee 
beat the other in by a good hour: The com- 
manders met on shore. 

“Couldn’t get our steam to-day,’ ex- 
plained the vanquished, evidently under 
the impression that he had brushed with a 
thirty-five-knot ship. ‘‘The best we got up 
to was thirty-four.” - 

The American did not have the heart to 
tell the foreigner that at no time on the run 
in did the Yankee destroyer make better 
than thirty knots. 

In former times we built five or six de- 
stroyers a year, each year’s brood differing 
from the others in design. Building them 
by the hundred has resulted in a sort of 
standardization, as the new ones are all 
alike, or nearly so, two slightly differing 
types having been adopted. 

All of this work is being done either in the 
Government’s yards or in private ship- 
yards which have turned out naval vessels 
in the past. The navy yards have doubled 
their forces. The single item of pumps for 
destroyers gives an idea of the extent of the 
undertaking, an item of ten or twelve mil- 
lion dollars, more than we ever spent on 
any year’s entire destroyer program before 
the war. 

At Squantum, Massachusetts, we are 
building the largest destroyer yard in the 
world. Congress granted the money for it 
in October, but the snow was still deep 


I had not seen my dogs for just one year. 
They had been living at a training kennel 
down state at a cost of something like a 
hundred and fifty dollars for the year. The 
express charges on the dogs came to some- 
thing like five dollars. After using the dogs 
for six or eight days I kissed them good-by, 
perhaps for a year, perhaps forever—I don’t 
know. 

It is apparent, therefore, that a very 
economical and careful shooter of the Middle 
West who kills a couple of dozen quail for 
the loved ones at home in the course of ten 
days or two weeks of shooting has paid for 
his game probably more than three hundred 
dollars. Call it two hundred and forty 
dollars to be liberal—that makes the two 
dozen quail cost ten dollars each! They 
were worth it, and I didn’t kick. But that 
is a hundred times as much as they used to 
cost us when I first went to that Central 
Illinois region to shoot quail. 

.Beyond these interesting figures there 
remains one fact that makes this particular 
quail hunt especially significant: For the 
first time in my life I shipped home some 
rabbits. Not since I was a boy have I shot 
any rabbits, except casually; and of course 
I never would allow one to be shot in front 
of one of my dogs. This does not debar 
pleasant memories of the old times when I 
was a boy, when we usually had a dozen or 
two frozen rabbits hanging on the outside of 
the smokehouse. But rabbits have never, 
until now, been worth the consideration of 
grown-up, honest-to-goodness sportsmen in 
America. This time I sent home a couple 
of dozen dressed rabbit saddles. Having 
done so I began to look into this whole 
rabbit question and found it of considerable 
interest. 

Within the last five minutes I'called up my 
family grocer and asked him what he would 
charge apiece for rabbits over the counter. 
He shivered in the phone and swore that 
he was innocent—being of the belief that 
rabbits were not allowed to be sold under 
our game law. Such is not the case, though 
for the first time in a generation there is 
now a certain closed season on rabbits. My 
grocer called up the wholesale house where 
he buys his supplies, and was informed that 
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when the keels of several destroyers were 
laid down there. In October, also, Con- 
gress authorized a government plant at 
Buffalo for manufacturing boilers for de- 
stroyers, and another at Providence for 
making engines. Both were in operation 
before spring. 

The destroyers are the adventurous chil- 
dren of the Navy, and the mother heart 
alternates between fears for their safety 
and admiration of their performances. 

“The wonder is that they hold together 
through all this work,” said a construction 
officer who knows the destroyer from keel 
to wireless. ‘‘We pack thirty thousand 
horse power into their tin-can hulls, the 
same power put into a thirty-thousand-ton 
battleship, and we send them to sea }in 
all sorts of weather with nothing between 
them and the bottom of the ocean but steel 
plates about as thick as a lead pencil. 

“And yet the little beggars are tenacious 
of life. Some years ago on a foggy morning 
a destroyer was rammed by a schooner and 
lost her stern, sheared clean off, so that a 
bluejacket who woke up in his hammock at 
that moment looked right down into the 
open sea; but she got in all right. Another 
one blew out her starboard side when one 
of her boilers let go, and limped into port 
with a wound that would have sent many a 
stouter ship to the bottom. 

“All of us in the Navy remember the 
great gale of 1911 that caught the Atlantic 
fleet off the Capes. We didn’t hear from 
some of our destroyers for days afterward. 
Nearly every one was laid up for repairs 
after that blow. Now they get weather like 
that every week, and it scarcely bothers 
them at all. Our officers handle them in 
any weather without turning a hair. The 
fact that we haven’t lost one yet from nat- 
ural causes is nothing less than a triumph 
for Yankee seamanship.” 

With millions of dollars to spend, the 
Navy is now well along in the develop- 
ment of its aéroplane fleet. Some of the 
new flying boats, built and now in use, are 


very excellent rabbits could be sold him 
at three and a half dollars a dozen. “‘ You 
see, I’d have to charge at least forty cents 
apiece,”’ said the retail man. Another man 
offered rabbits, warranted to have been 
killed within a year, at fifty cents flat each 
if you carried them home yourself. 

It was my turn to shiver. It never be- 
fore had occurred to me that a rabbit was 
worth anything at all. I remember that 
once I gave a whole hand-car load to a 
country grocer, and was glad when he took 
them off my hands. 

The usual American way of cooking a 
rabbit or anything else is to fry it. Evena 
fried rabbit may be very good indeed, pro- 
vided it is a young one. In the household 
of my old shooting friend we one time had 
a dish of rabbit that was most exceeding 
toothsome. Inquiry developed that this 
rabbit had first been fried, then simmered 
for a couple of hours under water in a 
covered stewpan. It was very tender and 
sweet, served as it was with a gravy of 
flour and milk, the whole well seasoned. 

While we are upon the general question 
of the desirability of the rabbit it may be 
stated that the foregoing is by no means the 
only way to cook a rabbit so that it will be 
good. Neither should the rabbit be sneezed 
at in general. There has not been for a long 
time any valid reason why a three-pound 
rabbit should not be worth a quarter. The 
rabbits on our family smokehouse were so 
good I can remember them to this day. A 
young corn-fed rabbit does not compare 
badly with chicken. The very young and 
tender rabbit may be broiled, as sometimes 
is done in camp. Any rabbit will make a 
base for a good camp stew with all sorts of 
vegetables and things added. 


One good authority down state some- 


what reverses the whole process of cookery. 
In this kitchen the rabbit is boiled slowly 
until the water covering it has nearly dis- 
appeared. Then it is fried and served with 
a brown gravy made in the cooking pan. 
The art of cooking game is not one owned 
in every kitchen these days. Most ducks 
are roasted too long. The frying pan is 
used sometimes when the direct heat of the 
broiler would be better. The direct roasting 
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much larger than any ever turned out 
in America before. Each month 
new increments to the submarine flotilla. 
for the Navy has continued the enormous 


submarine-construction program adopted — 


when Germany first began operating against 
neutral merchant vessels. The British have 
demonstrated the value of submarines as q 
weapon against submarines, and our sub- 
mersibles have already assumed an offen- 
sive réle against Germany. It is the most 


perilous service which the Navy asks of. 


its men. : 

The Navy is constantly giving fresh eyi- 
dence of its greatness—in its business meth- 
ods, in its progress of expansion, in the 
strategy of its staff and in the valor and 
efficiency of its personnel—but nowhere is 
its greatness more evident than in the con- 
struction of its ships. 


The naval experience of the present war 


has been kind to the American Navy. The 
few engagements thus far have not sug- 
gested any substantial changes in our con- 
struction, but on the contrary they haye 
vindicated some theories which had been 
exclusively ours. Years ago our constructors 
began plating the turret roofs with heavy 
armor. The foreign theory was that the 
heaviest shell would ricochet from light 
armor on these slopes. We separated the 
magazines from the turrets, but the foreign 
navies still built the vertical ammunition 
hoists between magazines and turrets. 

In many instances the men who have 
kept American design at the front of progress 
are still in charge of our naval expansion. 
For the past year they have concentrated 
upon small-boat construction, and the ree- 
ord astonishes all who examine it. 

Comes next the big ship. The Secretary 
of the Navy has asked Congress for the 
money to pay for an enormous undertaking 
in heavy fighting craft. The American con- 
structors turn to this production rich in 
experience in large-scale operations. Under 
the circumstances the navy yards in the 
coming months ought to produce marvels, 
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heat with which deep-water ducks should 
pe cooked is almost the same as a broiling 
eat. 

In a very hot oven a mallard duck can 
be cooked sufficiently in a half hour—some 
say in seventeen minutes; and most say 
fifteen minutes is enough for a canvas- 
back. A young squirrel or a young rabbit 
is good broiled. 

However, four-footed game of mature 
years is quite often the better for part 
preparation in the stewpot. As for Molly 
Cotton, it is well enough to arrange for 
parboiling and then simmering—a sort of 
double operation which any cook will un- 
derstand. This process of parboiling and 
then roasting or frying takes time, but is 
worth while. 

Molly Cotton looms on our horizon. She 
has been there all the time, but we did not 
know it. A while ago there was a desperate 
effort made to introduce the Belgian hare 
into American homes. We did not prove 
sufficiently Belgian, and the industry lan- 
guished. These four-footed furry things 
have always been more appreciated in Eu- 
rope than in America. We have had in 
many of our Western States a wild animal 
much larger and just as tough as the Bel- 
gian hare, the jack rabbit of the plains and 
desert country. You may recall having 
heard of great jack-rabbit drives in the 
orchard countries of Colorado or California, 
where perhaps five thousand jack rabbits 
were killed in a single afternoon. Some 
twenty or more years ago, when times were 
rather hard, a certain parson out in Den- 
ver—I think his name was Uzell—under- 
took the collection of the product of some 
of these big rabbit drives for use among the 
poor of the great cities of the East. Even 
so, not much came of the enterprise. We 
did not yet like rabbit. There is a sort of 
prejudice against rabbits, especially jack 
rabbits, which always has obtained in 
America. As a result we have allowed to 
go to waste—and no doubt will still allow 
to go to waste—hundreds and thousands 
of tons of meat that would be very much 
appreciated in Europe at any time, and 
that will be appreciated in America some- 
time very soon. i] ; 
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A message from the 
‘Treastdent~” 
To the 150,000 Repentance. in the 
United States. 


GENTLEMEN: 


In this new 75c ‘‘ High Grade’’ President, you 
have at last the suspender that will appeal to every 
one of the two million men who are reading this 
announcement in Te Post—and to every man who 
demands quality and comfort in wearing apparel 
at a thrifty-wise expenditure. 


Wigh G Va d. hs a new one — 


Suspenders 


or comport 
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The man who buys this 75c President receives the utmost value 
in comfort, service and style. .And the man who sells the 75c 
President receives a return on his investment that makes his 
suspender business exceedingly worth-while. 


Made in fine Mercerized-Lisle and Silk-Faced Webbings, 
‘High Grade’’ Presidents are unusually good-looking and 
very serviceable. The rich gilt-fnished brass trimmings are 
~not affected by perspiration—will never stain nor rust. “The 
famous President “‘give and take’’ feature not only insures 
absolute comfort but hangs and holds the wearer’s trousers the 
tailor’s way always. In every essential this new “High Grade’’ 
President is the final perfection in suspender comfort, long 
wear and looks. 


When you sell a man a pair of these *“High Grade’? 75c 
Presidents you know in advance that he is sure of getting per- 
fect comfort and splendid wear—because of our guarantee to 
repair, replace or (if requested) to refund his money if they 
are not absolutely satisfactory. And this same guarantee applies 
to the regular President at 65c. 3,000,000 pairs sold last year 
is the best proof of President satisfaction. 
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Your customers who are reading this announcement will soon 
be asking for the ‘“High Grade’’ President. Keep one 
step in advance of the demand by ordering now from your 
jobber. Show every suspender purchaser what splendid 
value this ‘High Grade’’ President gives. You will profit, not only 
in his appreciation and good-will, but also in dollars and cents. 


Trestdent< 1” 
Shirley, Mass. 


The manufacturers of the famous President Suspenders make 
a complete line of suspenders to satisfy every preference. 
Cla: ag é f 

Shirley Make’’ on a pair of suspenders is your guarantee of 
highest quality and service. All dealers. 


Every dealer selling suspenders 


should write direct for prices and booklet giving 
full particulars of this new proposition. On initial 
orders any “High Grade” Presidents in good con- 
dition, unsold four months from date of shipment, 
may be returned through your jobber and full 
credit will be given for goods returned. 
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“Tried to destroy th’ turbines!” blurted 
the engineer as he jammed the stoker 
against a rail and glanced up at Captain 
Percival. 

“Explain how!’’ 

“’Ow? Why, th’ snake ’ad a spanner 
in ’is ’and. ’E was just droppin’ it into 
th’ handhole at th’ top of th’ low-pressure 
chamber. It would ’ave ripped th’ music 
out ov ’er—it would!” 

“Search him!” 

Captain Percival’s voice had not raised 
in tone, but it had hardened. He leaned 
over the bridge canvas and fluttered his 
lashless lids toward the object of a thorough 
search by the indignant engineer. The 
result was gratifying. A huge handful of 
powdered carborundum, a score of double 
detonators with short fuses, and a knife 
bearing a German stamp, lay piled in the 
lee scupper as Mike backed away and 
crooked his right arm for a soul-satisfying 
upper-cut. It never landed. 

A tiny puff of smoke rose from the bridge. 
A sharp report, like the flap of a small sail, 
cracked. The spy crumpled into a knot and 
fell face forward across the planks of the 
Hatteras. 

Captain Percival replaced his blued-steel 
automatic, reached to the chart rack, and 
picked up his ball of yarn, needles and half- 
finished sock. He strolled to windward, 
where he leaned under the shelter of the 
port side-light board and a strip of gray 
canvas. 

Mike Monkey lifted the stoker and then 
dropped him again. He motioned toward 
two seamen as he mounted to Solway’s side 
at the binnacle. His voice was husky as he 
eyed the skipper and whispered: 

“°K was shot between ’is lamps; dead- 
centered.” 

“A said th’ mon was desperate,” an- 
swered Solway, glancing slyly at Captain 
Percival. “‘A’ve no doot he loves th’ Hun.” 

Mike Monkey stroked his chin thought- 
fully. His red-rimmed eyes lifted as he 
spat over the lee rail. 

“An accident,” he said to the mate. 
“CE couldn’t do it again. ’E’s shammin’ 
badness. I’ve seen th’ likes ov ’im.”’ 

The mate did not answer. He noticed, 
however, that the little engineer took great 
care in descending from the bridge so that 
he would not disturb the skipper at the 
head of the weather ladder. 

Captain Percival reached the rim of the 
sock. He worked his elbows in the gloom 
like an old woman. The needles clicked in 
a single-stitch motion. Between stitches 
the hairless eyelids blinked and fluttered. 
The eyes beneath fastened finally upon the 
towering form of the mate behind the 
middle binnacle. 

Solway coughed, stepped to windward, 
and shaded his brow with the palm of his 
right hand. He studied the sea ahead of 
the Hatteras. He eyed each lookout and 
marine who was on alert duty. His chin 
went up and his glance fastened on the two 
men in the crow’s nest, over the bridge. 
They poised there with night glasses swing- 
ing and repeating along the horizon and the 
first waters of the submarine zone as de- 
fined by Germany. 

The Hatteras wallowed onward over and 
through a slight harrow of crisscross waves 
that had been churned up by the tail of a 
northeaster. The sky gave warning of 
dense fog to come. They were well to the 
north of Ireland. Soon it would be time to 
put the wheel up and make for the Orkneys. 
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Nets and mines and a trawler flotilla were 
between the bulwark islands and the main- 
land of England. Once past these, their 
voyage should prove uneventful. 

A sea snake in the leaping shape of a 
forty-knot destroyer out of a Scotch port 
drove down upon the Hatteras and set four 
flags at her bridge halyards, which were not 
to be denied. The orders were to keep the 
eastern course and swing over the Orkneys 
before running down the latitude. 

“Mines!” shouted a stuttering lieutenant 
commander through a battered trumpet. 
““Th’ inside passage is full o’ warts, old boy 
o’ stone.” 

Captain Percival fluttered his eyelids at 
this command. He turned toward Solway. 
The Scot gave the order by whispering to 
the wheelman: 

“Fifteen north!’ 

“Fifteen north, sir,’”’ was repeated. 

The Hatteras swung as the youthful 
lieutenant commander leaned over a rock- 
ing rail and studied the freighter’s polished 
side and artistic camouflage. Some weird 
ships were coming out of America. He 
would have liked to inspect the Hatteras, 
but he had other and more immediate busi- 
ness. A squadron of tin fish, accompanied 
by a fast cruiser, had laid more than an 
ordinary nestful of eggs directly in the 
course of North Sea shipping. It would 
never do to spread the warning by wireless. 
The Huns had returned toward Helgoland, 
well satisfied with their Easter offerings. 

Captain Percival left the new course to 
Solway. He returned aft and started upon 
his seventh sock since leaving Tompkins- 
ville. Now and then, over the watches, he 
whispered orders to the gun crews and to 
the lookouts. 

A winding shroud of fog drifted down 
with a northeast breeze from over the rocky 
shores of the Scandinavian Peninsula. It 
smothered the concrete freighter and proved 
far more effective than any camouflage of 
man. Through this fog she plowed like a 
barge, with her turbine whining and her 
gear-reducing mechanism grinding into 
mesh and into ‘‘sweetness,’’ as Mike Mon- 
key called it. 

They entered troubled seas. The north- 
ern route to France was not always the 
safest one. Neutral ships by scores and hun- 
dreds had been sunk between Scotland and 
the Skager-Rack. From Rattray Head and 
Moray Firth to the Baltic, Von Tirpitz 
and his pirate crew took cruel toll of ships 
and trawlers. A hate was being sowed upon 
the waters that would never die. It was one 
thing to sink a converted cruiser or a cargo 
boat, and another thing to deprive God- 
fearing fishermen of their livelihood and 
their little ships. 

Captain Percival made his preparations 
so unobtrusively that there were many 
upon the freighter who believed he was in 
league with the Wilhelmshaven corsairs. 
He swung the ship almost to the Naze and 
thence down along the Denmark coast. She 
felt her way through the fog by soundings 
made in silence from the port-anchor davit 
or cat, which was upon the low 
break of the forecastle peak. 

Night followed day in a drip- 
ping silence, through which the 


Hatteras moved like a specter of gray vapor 
within a green veil. The ashes were blown 
out under water. The slight creak from 
the rudder chains had been silenced with 
grease. The turbine engines had found 
themselves and worked into calculated po- 
sitions without more sound than a cream 
separator makes. The massive reduction 
gearing had received its final attention from 
Mike Monkey, who believed in plenty of oil 
when new surfaces are setting together. 

Out of the mists, an hour after Captain 
Percival had intimated to Solway that he 
might swing for the center of the channel 
and the nets off the Wash, there came, with 
the speed of a flying cloud, the light cruiser 
which had seen the minelayers safely into 
Helgoland Bight. An uncanny premoni- 
tion had caused this action on the part of 
the wolf pack at Wilhelmshaven. The 
Hatteras, despite its cautious passage where 
no allied ship should be, was discovered. 

The mist lifted and revealed the stage. 
It fell again. Captain Percival was seen by 
most of the Hatteras’ crew to lay his ball of 
yarn and half-knitted sock in the third 
bucket from the cabin companion on the 
quarter-deck. He stepped from the deck 
and down the weather steps to the waist of 
the ship. He moved not too swiftly along 
the weather rail and mounted to Solway’s 
side on the bridge. There he turned and 
fluttered his pale eyelids in the direction of 
the hidden cruiser, which had been, at first 
sighting, not more than six knots away. 

Solway tersely repeated orders to the fore 
and aft gun crews. They had no need of 
these orders. The two gun pointers and the 
ensign in command had prepared for the 
unexpected. Three hundred rounds of four- 
inch armor-piercing shells, especially de- 
signed for sub. strafing, were arranged in 
metal cases beneath the platforms that 
supported the guns. Thisammunition could 
be passed up as needed by trained crews, 
who had been drilled to perfection in three 
years of Western Ocean warfare. 

Mike Monkey stayed by his turbine. 
He had but glanced at the stokehold crew 
when the first whispered warning of the 
presence of the German cruiser floated down 
through the engine-room gratings. This 
glance was a threat and a menace. The 
stokers and oilers sprang to their positions. 
They built the steam in the triple-door 
Scotch boilers until the safety valves flut- 
tered. They spread choice coal out upon 
the steel aprons for immediate consump- 
tion. They waited, then, for the first shot. 

The rumor was that the pale skipper 
would cave and surrender the ship. No 
man of all of them believed there was any 
chance against a modern cruiser. The Hat- 
teras was a ripe plum, which had blundered 
or had been thrown into the capacious maw 
of Von Tirpitz—the Captain of the Pit. 


June 1,191 


The battle of the mist had taught the 
German High Sea Fleet and its units that 
a British ship is always dangerous. Here, 
however, was an American freighter of a 
new and untried construction. It had but 
little freeboard; therefore, the commander 
of the Elberfeld—in the Danzig class of 
light cruisers—underrated much about the 
Hatteras that a discerning captain should 
have known. 

Flushed with his return through the 
Grand Fleet with the minelayers, and some- 
what disdainful of all things Western, he 
held his last sight of the freighter, allowed 
for drift and currents, and burst through 
the fog in time to receive three four-inch 
armor-piercing shells from the freighter’s 
forward gun before he could starboard his 
helm and seek safety. The first salvo had 
been an eye opener. ' 

He had expected a sow and met witha 
boar. He swung his cruiser on a long are 
through a dripping pall of gray, ordered his 
six-inch guns loaded with shrapnel and 
ten-second fuses, and groped for the con- 
crete ship, details of which had not yet 
reached Kiel or Wilhelmshaven. 

Solway knew that the cruiser would 
sooner or later find them. The fog held; 
but it was light in patches, through which 
aim could be taken. He glanced at Captain 
Percival for instructions as they emerged 
from the mist and lay at quarter speed 
across a wide lane of oily waters. 

“You may port thirty,” said Captain 
Percival in a cold voice. “Port thirty and 
ring for three-quarters. We’ll hold the 
eastern course until the snake shows.” 

The snake had some difficulty in locating 
the freighter. Its thrashing propeller gave 
the compass point finally. This time the 
Elberfeld held her fire, thrust a sharp, 
rather fragile-looking bow through the 
curtain and let go with both of the bow 
guns at point-blank range. The shrapnel 
burst astern and over the Hatteras. 

Some of the after gun crew were blasted 
from their positions and flattened to the 
deck. The short drab funnel of the freighter 
was pierced in a score of places. Flying 
fragments of three-cornered steel whipped 
the canvas of the bridge into streamers. 
The after gun, short-handed and without 
range, started its roaring—a shot every 
five seconds. The shells, falling over the 
cruiser at first, quickly reached the target. 
The forward gun, blinded by the capstan 
and the braces of the bridge to leeward, 
was brought into position by a whispered 
order given to the quartermaster. 

Hell broke upon that patch of sea! The 
Hatteras, at full speed, with Mike Monkey 
flailing out at his stokers, wallowed at 
thirteen knots for the clammy fog bank over 
her low bow. The cruiser was punished, 
but able to stand this punishment vainly 
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fl Tug Shrieked Hoarsely at the Vision of a Concrete Ship Setting Forth Upon Her 
Maiden Voyage. The Hatteras Answered With a Bull-Like Bellow From Her Siren 
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The Plug 


with the 
Green 
Jacket 


Every detail of a tractor must be built for continuous hard 

work. It must be able to ‘stand up” under severe strains and 

| hard usage. It must operate always under severe conditions— 
usually with a time limit set by the seasons—far from repair 
shops and service stations. 


Under such exacting requirements the breaking of a spark plug 
or the non-firing of a single cylinder means a serious loss of 
time and power. That is why so many tractor manufacturers 
and owners prefer SPLITDORF Plugs—they are more depend- 
able than common porcelain plugs. They know that the laterally 
wound MICA core of the SPLITDOREF Plug is practically inde- 
structible: that it cannot crack or chip; and that it will never 
leak oil or gas. In short, that SPLITDORF Plugs give long-lived 
service that cannot be hoped for from porcelain-cored plugs. 
Piecica type of SPLITDORF Plug best suited for every engine. Get 


them from your jobbers and dealers. 


We have been- manufacturing SPLITDORF Spark Plugs, and_ other 
ignition devices, magnetos, elc., for seventeen years, and if you are having 
trouble with plugs of any make the advice of our skilled erigineers, with 
their many years of all-round ignition experience, is free for the asking. 


Mei DOK ELECTRICAL CO:, Newark, N. 7]. 


Manufacturers of DIXIE and SUMTER Magnetos and Plugoscillators 
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Actual Size— 


Bearing plates sep- 
arated to show ball 


retainer. 


With the Ordinary Washer 


This shows the gears partly 
out of mesh because the 
washers at left side have 
wornthin due togear thrust. 
This results in drive being 
taken ononetoothonly and 
on weak part of that tooth— 
resulting in loss of power, 
noisy gears, jerky “‘back- 
lash”’ and stripping. 
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With Bailey Ball Thrust 


Gears are always properly 
meshed—ball bearing 
stands up under pressure 
and holds the gears snug. 
The drive is exerted firmly 
on strong part of two teeth 
instead of on one, no noise, 
no lost power, no jerky 
“‘back-lash”’ and no strip- 
ping or breaking of gears. 
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“You'll Have No 
More Broken Gears 


Because I have replaced the flat washers at the differential with 
a BAILEY BALL THRUST BEARING.” Ford owners who 
install this frictionless bearing, practically eliminate the pos- 
sibility of broken rear axle gears. 

It being a ball bearing does not wear thin, hence keeps gears in proper 


mesh, thereby preventing breakdowns that may mean your being left help- 
less in a jammed street, on a railroad crossing or miles from home. 


Has eighteen highest grade friction-eliminating steel balls, and therefore 
must effect a big cut in fuel consumption as well as add power. 


and Those Chevrolet 490’s 
For FORDS Having Thrust Washers 
Every Bailey Ball Thrust is fully 


guaranteed. Is made of finest heat 
treated materials and has six times 
greater strength than necessary. 


cost and cars are always in service. 


Your dealer will tell you what it will 
do and that we guarantee it. Should 
he be unable to supply you, write or 
wire us at once and we will see that 
you are supplied. Order one today. 
Price, $3.75. (In Canada $5.00.) 


Fleet owners, large and small every- 
where, are using Baileys, realizing 
that this bearing reduces up-keep 


Dealers-repairmen:—Practically every jobber in 


the U. S. and Canada carries this bearing in stock. 


Geo. D. Bailey Co., 1120 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
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sought to get in a finishing shot below the 
water line or shrapnel enough from fore to 
ift to force a white flag. 

| Captain Percival had dropped from the 
shattered bridge at the third salvo from the 
sruiser. He reappeared at the bow gun 
his coat. His cuffs draped the fife 


ail about the foremast, where the belaying 
yins held them from falling to the deck. 
dis suspenders, over his stiff white shirt, 
plattered here and there with blood and 
lecked with powder burns, were lavender- 
jued and mild. His eyes matched these to 
_fractional shade. 

His voice did not raise as he suggested a 
umber of things to the badly shot-up gun 
rew. Their firing increased until they, too, 
yere plumping shots at the roaring cruiser 
t the rate of twelve a minute, which is 
ll the breechblock of a four-inch gun will 


ermit. 

Shells from the cruiser reached vital 
arts of the Hatteras. Splinters from shat- 
2red long boats marked their going. The 
eck house, chart house, wireless antenne 
nd mainmast went overside as_ they 
inged for the first thin curtain of mist. 

_ Solway succeeded in rigging an emer- 
ency wheel after a shell had carried away 
ye quartermaster and ruined much of the 
heelhouse. The surviving crew had as- 
sted in unshipping spare parts for this con- 
ngency. The Scot stood at the quarter- 
eck rail with his feet braced, his white 
ands gripped upon the spokes of the after- 
heel. His eyes were fastened upon the 
‘uiser, whose leaping flashes of flame 
*ossed the opalescent range, and whose 
erman skipper was by this time wonder- 
ig what manner of mystery ship he had 
jed to capture. 

_A series of four flags was flung to the 
vuiser’s foremast. Translated it read: 
Surrender or take the consequences!’’ 
slway had the satisfaction of seeing the 
ule skipper sight the forward gun and 
ump a shell just where the conning 
swer of the cruiser nestled, at the foot of 
ie foremast. The smoke and flame that 
se at this occasion, the confusion on 
ard the Elberfeld, her sheering off and 
vesenting a perfect broadside, caused the 
ot to run his lower lip above his upper 
id to twirl the wheel of the Hatteras as he 
‘lt the first clammy folds of the fog. 
/They secured breathing time to clean up 
le litter and the bodies on the deck. They 
gged a hospital in the forecastle. They 
‘oke out fresh ammunition for the two 
ins that were still in commission. Then, 
id at the whispered orders from Captain 
reival, the Hatteras started in search of 
e cruiser. 

‘Solway, Mike Monkey, both gun crews 
_d the remnant of the original group of 
‘amen who had signed aboard at Tomp- 
asville were amazed. They had suffered 
uelly from the guns of the cruiser. They 
d been laced and lashed by shrapnel. 
je ship had been hulled in two places 


reward of the stokehold on the starboard 
le. Stokers had closed the bulkhead doors 
time. She listed slightly. The steel rails 
/dthe great cannon, however, had stopped 
2 shells like armor plate. The concrete 
\'s a stubborn target for any projectile. 
ere was no way of knowing, but many of 
'2 eruiser’s shots had never penetrated 
'2 outer stone of the freighter. 

Captain Percival made his preparations 
| a lifting fog. He ordered all the re- 
‘ining boats thrown overside. He saw 
it that the fight to come should not be 
‘jogether one-sided. A coincident range 
ider was remounted on the shattered 
‘frail beneath the stern gun’s grating 
jitform. At this he took his station in 
(ler to call the range. Along the deck, 
‘men were posted with hose and buckets. 
‘Tward the marines had succeeded in 
‘aring the last of the bridge’s supports 
‘1 obtaining a circular angle of fire, save 
_the colanderlike funnel and the stump 
(the mainmast. 

sounds came down the wind to the wait- 
; Americans. A hoarse shout in German 
lowed through the fog. The cruiser was 
windward. Captain Percival hitched 
trousers by a jerk at the tag of his sus- 
ders, motioned for Solway to come up 
th the wheel, then fluttered his pale eye- 
3 for a first sight at the cruiser as the 
‘eras Swung, steadied and lunged into 
rest portion of the veil surrounding 
Chey missed the Elberfeld by a scant 
dle’s length. They plowed under her 
tm as her after guns roared vainly. They 
on a slow arc and stabbed again in 
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the dark. The little captain had grimly set 
his slight jaw. He climbed to the shattered 
rail and held up a wet finger to feel the wind. 
Satisfied, he dropped to the deck beneath 
the gun platform, and motioned to the Scot 
for a fifteen-degree change of course. 

This course, instead of revealing the 
cruiser, brought the freighter out into a 
wild waste of open water, whose wall of 
fog lifted like a gray curtain and revealed 
the shadow of the German shore where it 
came down to the sea in Helgoland Bight. 

The exclamations of the crew and Sol- 
way’s hastily bitten oath brought Mike 
Monkey’s greasy cap and oil-rimmed eyes 
above the shattered coaming of the engine- 
room companion. He took in the details of 
ship, sea and fog. He lifted himself like a 
gopher and studied the menace of the shore 
line. Then he staggered aft across the 
blood-stained planks and thrust his hand 
out to Solway. 

“Alf a chew!” he begged. “I’m dyin’ 
for a bit ov slag. Wot’s th’ ’oly terror doin’ 
now? We’re close to shore.” 

“Th’ skipper’s bad. A doot if his equal 
exists. He’s huntin’ for the German 
cruiser.” 

“°Untin’ for it! Woiy don’t ’e get to sea 
an’ awoiy from danger? We must be hard 
by ’Elgoland.” iF 

Solway lifted the wheel a spoke and 
glanced forward to where the fog was lift- 
ing over the North Sea and revealing an 
arch of purple through which a menacing 
shadow moved in their direction. 

“Yon’s th’ cruiser!’’ he said. 

“Set your course to head her off, Mr. 
Solway,” said Captain Percival in dulcet 
tones from his position at the coincident 
range finder upon the broken taffrail. 

“Aye, aye, sir!’’ answered Solway, lifting 
the spoke till the shattered bow of the 
freighter pointed into deeper fog ahead of 
the cruiser’s blind course. 

“Wot t’ ’ell is this lad tryin’ to do?” 
spat Mike Monkey. ‘’E’s imperillin’ ’is 
ship an’ hengines. Ain’t we ’ad enough?” 

“Five dead,” Solway remarked dryly. 

“Five, an’ one in th’ stokehold. I laid 
him out with a shovel. ’Ad to!”’ he added 
in justification. “But wot ov that? Wot 
I wants to know is, who’s this lad? Wot’s 
’e got against Fritz? I ’ates ’em an’ you 
ates ’em; but ’e’s different. ’E’s a mild- 
mannered cutthroat—’e is.”’ 

““A nae doot ye’ll find out who he is. 
Better get below! Th’ fog’s liftin’ an’ he’s 
watchin’ us like an Atlantic Ocean boson.”’ 

Solway turned and squinted at the little 
skipper as Mike Monkey slouched for the 
engine-room companion. The light purple 
ahead of the freighter resolved itself into 
opalescent mist; then into pellucid bridal 
veils of dripping clouds, which lifted like 
the dragropes of Zeppelins. Beneath this 
overhead billowing the Elberfeld loomed, 
took form and substance, and rounded like 
a dancer, with her bow guns trained upon 
the boat of stone and blood. 

“Ten, starboard!” suggested Captain 
Percival with dry smiling. ‘‘ Make it ten, 
Mr. Solway, please. You, at the breech 
there: kindly insert a four-inch shell of the 
C class and keep feeding them for six thou- 
sand five hundred range: No; make it six 
thousand two hundred and fifty. All right; 
you may fire when you are ready.” 

The skipper tooka second squint through 
the range finder. He moved it so that its 
long barrel was at right angles to the 
cruiser. 

The hell that broke loose as the Elber- 
feld secured the weather gauge added an- 
other unwritten chapter to the book of 
those desperate seas. A hurricane, followed 
by a tornado of shells, reached the freighter, 
swept her decks, cascaded water over her 
shattered rails and brought down many of 
her crew. 

The forward gun, struck by an armor- 
piercing projectile with a light bursting 
charge, went by the board and down through 
the deck to the lower main forehold, where 
it jammed between one-hundred-and- 
twenty-pound steel and the staunch con- 
crete of the ship’s bow. 

The after gun met no such fate. It borea 
charmed life. Its shells, aimed by a gun 
pointer from Bridgeport and ranged by the 
quiet skipper, reached the black man- 
crowded deck of the cruiser and took their 
toll of German lives. Smoke broke out of 
the Elberfeld’s chart house and wireless 
room. Flame followed this smoke. A 
hoarse shout from the powder-grimed rem- 
nant on the Hatteras greeted the explosion 
that lifted the cruiser’s forward barbette 
high in the murk and opened her deck from 
forepeak to the shattered conning tower. 
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Captain Percival motioned for a change 
of course. Solway lifted the wheel a dozen 
spokes. The freighter sheered off and 
started for her Channel course to France. 
Her turbine whined and sang a litany of 
victory. Her fire-box doors clanged as Mike 
Monkey urged more steam for the attempt. 
They were in a fair way to escape to the 
sheltering fog and the coming vapors of 
night when Captain Percival flaunted the 
last red rag at the German bull. He 
mounted the broken rail, spliced the Stars 
and Stripes to a signal halyard, and jerked 
it aloft to the barking music of the short- 
muzzled gun on the after deck. 

The German commander had suffered. 
He flamed at this. His orders were to loose 
two Schwartzkopfs. They came across the 
oily sea. They left a line of bubbles in the 
treacle that showed a full ship’s length 
behind the tin sharks of death. The first 
torpedo missed the Hatteras by a safe 
margin. The second would have struck in 
the bunkers if it had not been for Captain 
Percival’s foresight in ordering the freighter 
ported. It churned alongside, almost within 
reach of the staring crew at the rails; 
then disappeared toward the shores of 
Germany. 

A defiant shout greeted the desperate 
commander’s final attempt. His cruiser 
had been worsted in gunfire. His torpedoes 
had missed. His eyes had seen a lavender- 
suspendered individual on the shattered 
after deck of the Hatteras outmaneuver 
and outguess his intentions. There re- 
mained one course open for him, consider- 
ing everything. He gave the order to ram 
the freighter before it escaped in the 
clammy fog. His guns were useless and his 
losses would be hard to explain to Von 
Tirpitz or the Sea Lords of the Junker party. 

Grimly Captain Percival waited for the 
German’s last card. He waved his hand 
toward the alert Solway, who brought the 
wheel down spoke by spoke. The heavy 
freighter settled deeper into the sea astern, 
as if crouching to meet the coming blow. 
Her crew braced themselves, with staring 
eyes and gripped palms. 

The fast-flying Elberfeld lifted a bone 
about her slender prow. An after three- 
inch gun added its snarl to the attempt. 
Shells burst beyond the Hatteras. A merci- 
ful veil of trailing vapor brushed across the 
scene. It passed, revealing the cruiser with 
belching, flame-crowned funnels and a red 
resolve to cut down the source of much 
pain and suffering. 

Captain Percival had the ship to his 
satisfaction finally. He steadied her in 
such a position that the Elberfeld would 
strike just forward of the shattered deck 
house in the waist. Here were the sixteen- 
inch guns from Bethlehem, the steel rails, 
and the staunchest futtocks, or crossribs, 
of concrete. Also, the compartment was 
flooded with water from the two shell holes 
made at the beginning of the fight. 

A towering forepeak, a white bore of 
water, a tipsy mast which had been cut at 
the base, and a row of fanglike guns ava- 
lanched upon them as Captain Percival 
motioned for the final swing of the stone 
boat. The cruiser seemed to leap the gap. 
She struck the Hatteras a glancing blow, 
like a knife brought across a hard bone. 
The freighter staggered. She was lifted and 
thrown on her beam ends. Water cascaded 
over her lee rail. She righted sullenly. She 
shook herself like a boxer who had survived 
a knock-out blow. She tore loose from the 
cruiser and plowed on, with her deck shat- 
tered and water pouring into two compart- 
ments abaft the foremast stump. 

The crew, the marines, Solway, Mike 
Monkey in the companion, and the smiling 
Captain Percival glanced astern. They 
said nothing for a long minute. No sound 
save the whine of the turbine was on the 
dark waters. The light cruiser Elberfeld, 
out of Wilhelmshaven, had contacted with 
a Tartar. Her bow, as far aft as the steam- 
filled funnels and broken mainmast, was 
crushed and erumpled like an opera hat, or 
an accordion after a tune is played. She 
had attempted to ram many thousand 
dead-weight tons of concrete, railroad iron 
and crucible-steel guns. She would have 
had better success against the rocky walls 
of Helgoland or Gibraltar. 

It was Mike Monkey who compared her 
sinking so. rapidly to a sea horse going down 
with a wild shriek of terror. Only flotsam 
and broken hatches marked the spot where 
she struck the ferro-concrete freighter. 
Over this wreckage, with its dots of strug- 
gling marines like flies swarming about 
dead cockroaches, the merciful heavens 

(Concluded on Page 71) 
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BALL BEARING e 
Youngsters drive it 10 to 12 miles an hour. Tilting board 
operates car by merely shifting weight from one foot to 
other. A coaster too. Great out-door fun for kiddies. 


Makes stronger, happier children. Another New One in 
the Janesville Line is the 


fanesville 


BALL : BEARING 


Best coaster wagon ever made. 


Built of seasoned ash 
and steel. Stands hard knocks. Ball-bearing wheels just 
like an automobile! Speedy, too. Just “‘scoots"’ along. 
Your boy wants one. 

Both sold by toy shops, hardware and department stores. 
If not in your town, write us direct. Send for particulars. 
25 Years of Vehicle JANESVILLE 


Building Success 
Is Back of The 
Janesville 

ine 


i PRODUCTS CO. 


Dept.66, Janesville, Wis. 


\Q 


% 


~ ; Keep Your Motor 
’ At Its Best. Full of 


4 Pep! Free from Carbon! 


Cut Repair Bills—Get More Miles Per 
Gallon—Get More Auto Pleasure—Use 


ECON-O-KLEEN 


The New Carbon Preventive 


Guaranteed to clean out and prevent 
carbon—to increase power—to save gaso- 
line—to be absolu f 
and all elements injurious to motors— 
to add up to 30% to gasoline mileage— 


MONEY BACK if you're not pleased. 

Perfect combustion secured by in- 
troducing more oxygen and purifying 
gasoline. All carbon burned, creating 
added power. NO CARBON LEFT! 
con-O-Kleen goes in with the gasoline, 
works while you drive. Endorsed by 
motorists in every State. 

Send $1 for guaranteed trial can— 
enough for 112 gals. of gasoline. 

Get Our FREE BOOK—Tells how to 


save repairs, Dealers wanted. 


Z ECON-O-KLEEN FUEL CO. 
~~ 101 Labree-Ave. Thief River Falls, Minn. 


BETTENTHANTIKGE! 
Bite 


Serf : startle your friends 
as f on your vacation this 


Tells fortunes — ex- 


poses ‘‘dark secrets’’, reveals hair-raising 


Instructive; intensely exciting. 


$1.00 


occult. mysteries. 

Highly polished 3-ply wood; size 1412x2034 

inchés.~ Buy from your dealer or order direct 
from us, enclosing 

DEALERS: This is a wonderful 

seller; write quick for proposition. 


WILDER MFG. CO. St. Louis, U. S.A. 
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“sit down, son, | want to talk to you 


“You have been working for your old dad 
nearly three years now. You have done mighty 
well. You now hold the position of buyer. 
I’ve always said you were a good judge of 
quality and price. 

“But I notice that you don’t buy as wisely 
for your own self as you do for the company. 


“Take your cigars, for example. 


“You seem to be always jumping 
about from one cigar to another. 
Furthermore, you buy as if you 
were letting price determine qual- 


ity. If you applied such a rule in 
the business you would bust us in 
six weeks. “y 
“In the first place, I don’t think 
you can afford ten-cent and two-for-a-quarter 
cigars. I think it is wrong for you to set such 
a high-priced standard so early in life. 
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CIGARS 


6 cents - 0 preserve the quality 


“T am a good judge of cigars, and many of my 
friends are better judges, and we are all able 
to pay 25 cents for our cigars. But I can say 
to you truthfully that we get our greatest 
value out of Eisenlohr’s Cinco Cigars. 


“T happen to know that Cinco is made by men 
who have the most intense pride in their 
product, and the highest regard 
for their customers. They are jeal- 
ous of their Cinco quality. They 
use more fine Havana tobacco in 
Cinco than you will find in any 
other cigar at anywhere near the 


price. 


“As I said before, you are doing 
well as buyer for the firm, but it 
will please me to see you buy as shrewdly 


when you buy for yourself. 


“I have a cigar rule which you can safely adopt: 
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(Concluded from Page 69) 

ropped a pall and a winding shroud of 
ray-green vapor. 

i The first engineer needed no orders. He 
rang down through the engine-room 
‘ompanion and hurried his force aft to the 
attered bulkheads. Solway turned the 
heel over to a marine, gathered together 
ye survivors of the crew and started the 
umps. It was touch and go all night 
ether the freighter would float or not. 
‘Two of her compartments were com- 
letely filled with sea water. Two others 
aked from the shattering impact with the 
erman cruiser. These were pumped dry 
nally and the rifts in the concrete bulk- 
sads were filled with spare sails and bed- 
mg. Her list to starboard brought the 
va over her broken rails. Her bow went 
ader at times. She wallowed through the 
ig and the Bight of Helgoland until dis- 
‘etion forced the skipper to change the 
yurse over the nine-fathom bank off the 
erman coast and head for the channel. 
Morning and a palesky overhead brought 
like Monkey up through the gratings and 
gon the sodden blood-and-brine-soaked 
ack planks. He started in search of the 
i He stopped on the dripping 


igineer stared from his position before the 
igine-room companion, pink lids fluttered 
id two salmon-hued eyes swept the deck 
| the Hatteras and the work of reconstruc- 
on and salvage going on. 

Mike Monkey regarded the lavender- 
jlored suspenders. He blinked at the 
ood splotches across the captain’s un- 
javed chin. Then he rounded on one heel 
ad went forward in search of Solway. 
The mate was busy with the details of 
ecting a tripod over the breech in the 
2ck, in an endeavor to save the gun that 
id crashed through the planks. He 
epped to the littered scuppers as the 
\gineer touched his sleeve and intimated 
iat he wanted to see him in private. 
'* A’ve much to do,” suggested the mate. 
“"So’ve I. Wot with my turbines an’ 
usic box an’ sixteen t’ one contraptions, 
/ th’ brine an’ th’ bilge over th’ stokehold 
dor an’ in th’ fire boxes, I’ve m’’ands full.” 
Solway passed over a badly bitten plug 
tobacco. 

“A doot if we float ta port,” he offered. 
“She'll float!’”? snapped Mike Monkey. 
That Percy aft there, with ’is ball ov 
wn, don’t seem to be worryin’ so y’ could 
otice. ’E’s got on my nerves—’e ’as!” 
Solway glanced at the tripod and the 
atch tackle slung there. 

“4 bad actor, that!’ he said, turning to 
grimy engineer. 

‘Micky leaped upward like a pop valve. 
“Fs bad—yes!’’ he shouted for all the 
‘orth Sea to hear. ‘‘’E’s bad—I’ll grant 
yu. But woiy’s ’e flyin’ in th’ face ov th’ 
‘In? Wot’s he wallowin’ inside ov Helgo- 
ndfor? Wot’s’ethink weare? Martyrs? 
ain’t no martyr!” 
“Ye’re off th’ point. Ye’re a beastly 


“Ero! Llike that! It’s th’ pink skipper 
jat’s th’ ’ero. ’E’ll get all th’ ’onors they 
in Europe—except th’ Iron Cross. ’E 
ust be known, by McGovern pickin’ ’im 
it. Mac don’t make ’is marmalade ’n’ 
uffins sendin’ old women to sea. It’s th’ 
xes ov Percival you see in th’ windows ov 
? dubs in Whitehall and Piccadilly—a 
anny four-eyed lump ov slag with a cup 
tea in ’is’and. Wot’s’e done to earn it? 
Ys let a crazy squarehead ram us—that’s 
: Aide done! Woiy don’t ’e show ’is 


‘Solway had no answer to this. The 
reckage upon the Hatteras’ scored deck, 
1eshattered planks and rails, the colander- 
ce funnel and the tipsy list to starboard all 
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showed that they had pulled out of the very 
fangs of despair. The dawn, which was 
weirdly bringing the desperate seascape to 
them, was neither a harbinger of victory nor 
arequiem to defeat. They floated—that was 
all. Their speed was not more than six knots. 

Captain Percival came forward by way 
of the weather scuppers. He climbed up 
the forepeak, shaded his eyes with his 
scrawny hand, then turned to the two sea- 
men at the forehatch. 

“Mr. Solway,’’ he said in cold tones, 
“have the goodness to come here. What do 
you make of that light?” 

Solway, forgetting his plug of tobacco, 
strode to the almost submerged forepeak 
and stood beside the captain. The light in 
question stabbed the fog on the port bow, 
disappeared; then came again, like the 
wink of an evil eye of green and yellow. 

“Actinic,” he said. ‘‘Yon’s a fog piercer 
on some German shoal.” 

**A lighthouse?”’ 

“A’veno dootitis. Ye’re headin’ broad- 
side on th’ seven-fathom bank of Helgo- 
land Bight.” 

“Are you sure?”’ 

“T’ll get the chart, sir.” 

“Never mind. I know the place now. 
Have the helmsman port—say, ten—no— 
fifteen degrees. Keep the light full over 
the bow.” 

“We'll run into it,’’ exclaimed Solway. 

“You have your orders,’’ whispered Cap- 
tain Percival. ‘‘Obey them. Get aft, all of 
you. Clear the foredeck. I’m commanding 
this ship.” 

There was no doubt about this last 
remark. The pale skipper climbed to the 
quarter-deck, leaned over the helmsman’s 
shoulder and corrected the course until the 
heavy water-logged freighter bore down 
upon a stone-and-lattice lighthouse, which 
was very modern. Two broad red faces 
peered out and warned them away. The 
ce ghtones The ship lunged on over the 
shoal. 

The lighthouse keepers gesticulated and 
shook their fists. They pointed to the sea, 
which lapped the cubic-foot piling of stone. 
They ducked within the glass inclosure as 
Captain Percival thrust the quartermaster 
out of the way, twirled the spokes of the 
wheel, and brought the Hatteras crashing 
through the supports and on over the foun- 
dation of the lighthouse, which scattered 
under the impact of the blow like a house 
of children’s blocks. 

Mike Monkey sprang to the low waist 
and shaded his eyes as the freighter swung, 
steadied, and plowed out to sea on a course 
that would reach midchannel and the High 
Sea Fleet if continued throughout the day. 

The engineer had seen enough. 
Germans in the water, vainly struggling and 
alternately shaking their clenched fists on 
high at the figure of the skipper sweetly 
finishing a sock on the quarter-deck, was a 
convincer. The little Rotherhithe engineer 
removed his greasy cap, pressed it against 
his oily jacket, and tiptoed along the lee 
rail until he dropped through the engine- 
room companion like a man who had 
walked with kings. The destruction of the 
lighthouse, with part of its tangled wreck- 
age draped over the freighter’s bow, was 
Captain Percival’s finishing stroke at all 
things German. 

A sodden sea and sky was theirs as they 
took the Hatteras out across the Bight and 
into the channel. Fog wrapped them in 
clammy folds. Fog dropped down from 
the remote sky and blotted out all save the 
oily waves and the shattered deck of the 
freighter. 

Through this opal citadel they floated, 
with the turbine whining and the gear- 
reducing mechanism sending a protest on 
high at the added indignity of bow under 
and two compartments awash with water. 
Their speed rose to eight knots, which was 
the best Mike Monkey could get from the 
boilers and the weary stokehold crew. 

Night and a wild unreality dropped down 
upon the channel. Lights stabbed here and 
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there through the pale vapor. Signals were 
flashed and repeated. A splinter of yellow 
fixed full upon the freighter and wigwagged 
a warning. 

Captain Percival, who had no wireless 
and was not sure of the code, swung the 
ship for deeper gloom and kept the lead 
going at the starboard chains. He gave his 
orders in the soft manner of one who knew 
those seas and was being guided accord- 
ingly. Twice he examined silt scraped from 
the tallow in the bottom of the deep-sea 
lead. Each time he had checked his point 
on the Admiralty chart; then resumed his 
clicking single stitch upon a gray sock. 

Lavender changed to purple and purple 
to a deeper shade of sea and fog. Midnight 
brought bobbing buoys ahead and about. 
They slowed for these. Nets were avoided, 
and also mines. The signal that rose from 
the freighter’s quarter-deck was seen and 
answered. A destroyer, followed by two 
drifters, broke through the curtain and 
made a cautious survey of the stone boat 
before they closed in. 

News of the sinking of the Elberfeld had 
already reached the High Sea Lords in 
Downing Street. Word was out to question 
the Hatteras as to the why and the where- 
fore. Two survivors of the German cruiser 
had stated that the prow of the Elberfeld 
had struck a floating island. Their descrip- 
tion of the island closely tallied with the 
overdue freighter, which had been reported 
as last seen west of the Orkneys. 

A perfect day swept the fog from the 
channel. The water sparkled like rare 
white wine. The outline of England’s shore 
was over thestarboard bow. The freighter 
followed the destroyer through the first of 
the guarding nets. She wallowed, wormed 
and plowed on down the road to France. 

It was off Dover where a smart patrol 
boat, with a one-pounder in its bow, darted 
out from the Castle and rounded the Hat- 
teras to a snug broadside. An -admiral 
came aboard, shot a keen, deep-thatched 
glance at the long deck; then mounted to 
the poop, where stood Captain Percival, 
intent upon his knitting. 

““Are you the skipper?”’ asked the ad- 
miral. 

“cc I am.’’ 

“Did you allow the Elberfeld to ram you, 
or was it an accident?” 

The admiral moved toward the rail and 
examined the concrete side. He turned for 
his answer. 

“They courted trouble; so I let them 
come,” said Captain Percival, with a sly 
flutter of his pale eyelids. 

The Sea Lord braced his short legs and 
pinched his lower lip with his fore and 
middle fingers. His staff was about Mike 
Monkey, who related his personal version 
of the details of the voyage. 

“Come here!”’ ordered the admiral. 

Captain Percival deposited his knitting 
in a water bucket, and lifted his chin until 
his eyes were fixed upon the Castle flag of 
Dover. 

The admiral coughed, removed an order 
from his bulging breast, and started to pin 
it on Captain Percival’s blood-flecked shirt. 

“For strafing the Hun!”’ he declared. 

“There is no call for a reward,” sug- 
gested Captain Percival. ‘‘ Also, Admiral, I 
have a mark of honor.” 

A far-away light glazed over the cap- 
tain’s pale eyes. He drew his shirt open and 
revealed upon his chest a great livid scar, 
which throbbed with his lifeblood. 

““How did you get that?’’ asked the Sea 
Lord. 

“The Huns gave me that almost at the 
beginning of the war. I have never for- 
gotten. I have done what I could in my 
small way to pay them back. I shall keep 
doing what I can. I hope yet to smash this 
stone boat into one of their submarines. I 
shall sail these seas until I do.” 

‘‘What have they done to you?” 

“T was one of the mates of the Lusitania,”’ 
said Captain Percival, with a voice like an 
epitaph. 
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Why Is the Karat Mark 
on Gold? 


HE karat mark is placed 
on gold so that anyone 
can distinguish the genuine 


from the plated or surface- 
washed imitations. 


This Emblem Tag is placed on 
finished work of Master Cleaners 
to distinguish genuine cleansing 
from the mere removing of sur- 
face soil, or indifferent makeshift 
work done by improper methods 
under unsanitary conditions. 


Like imitations of gold, this in- 
ferior work, in many cases, can 
not be detected by examination. 


Look for the Emblem Tag; it is 


your guarantee of Master Service. 


If you do not know the Master 
Cleaners of your vicinity, write 


National Association Dyers & Cleaners 
Fullerton Building Saint Louis 


Just one easy motion across and 


the KLEAR-SIGHT 
WINDSHIELD CLEANER 


gives you a clean dry glass. Clings firmly 
to the shield. Ready for instant use from 
either side of shield. Handsome and du- 
rable. Made of sturdy steel with rubber 
squeegee. Heavily Japanned—$2.00. 


Before Kor-Ker 


Punctures were 
unavoidable 


But for five years thousands of motorists have 

been free of punctures and slow leaks and 
have increased their tire mileage . 
by using 


7 KOR-KER Tire Treatment 
Preserves Rubber, — positively 
beneficial. Not a filler. 


Seals punctures—stops slow leaks— 
reduces blowouts to a minimum. 
Maintains normal inflation. These 
are absolute facts which can be 
verified. 


3x34" tires $8.00 for set 4 tires 
4x 4/2" tires $10.00 for set 4 tires 
5x5 "tires $14.00 for set 4 tires 
Price includes Installation De- 
vice. If there isn’t a Kor-Ker 
dealer near you write us 
= direct. Wewill send you 
SS {detailed facts and figures, 


ALCEMO MFG.CO. 
5 Bridge St., Newark,N.J. 


WANTED NEW IDEAS }\",{¢ 

List of In- 
ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
Free. Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
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Here’s What One Man and a 
Moline-Universal Tractor 
CanDoinOneDayofTenHours: 


Plow 7 to 9 acres. 


Disc 27 acres with a 7 foot tandem disc 
harrow. 


Disc 38 acres with a 10 foot disc harrow. 


Harrow 76 acres with a 20 foot peg tooth 
harrow. 


Plant 22 acres with a two-row planter. 
Plant 43 acres with a four-row planter. 


Cultivate from 13 to 20 acres with a two- 
row cultivator. 


Drill 35 acres with a 10 foot grain drill. 
Harvest 25acres with an 8 foot grain binder. 
Harvest 10 acres with a corn binder. 
Mow:25 acres with an 8 foot mower. 

Rake 40 acres with a 12 foot rake. 


Rake 25 acres with an 8 foot side delivery 
rake. 


Load 12 acres of hay. 


In addition, it can be used on the belt for running 
threshers up to 24 inch capacity, silo fillers, corn 
shellers, feed grinders, wood saws, clover hullers, 
hay presses, pumps, lighting plants, etc. 


There is no end of odd jobs that can be done 
with the 
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ECAUSE of its ideal design, construction and 
performance, this new Moline-Universal 
Model D enables one man to farm more land 

and produce more food than ever before possible. 
It is the world’s most dependable farm fhand and 
the greatest labor-saving device ever put into the 
hands of farmers. “‘It solves the farm help problem.’ 


Most Advanced Construction 


New features include self-starter, electric lights 
and engine governor; perfected overhead-valve, 
four-cylinder engine that is free from vibration; | 
complete enclosure of all moving parts; differential 
lock which increases traction in soft ground. 

Every part is designed on the basis of quality and 
service. Drop forgings, heat-treated parts, steel cut 
gears and unusually large bearings add extra years 
of endurance. 

Important as the improvements in the Model D 
are, the big feature of the Moline- Universal is its 
type —a one-man tractor, mounted on two wheels. 
Of its total weight of 3380 lbs., 98% is used for 
traction. This gives phenomenal pulling power. 

Conservatively rated at.9-18 horse power, the 
Moline-Universal Tractor has more than ample 
power for pulling two plow bottoms under any 
usual conditions and plenty of power for belt work. 
Tt will plow as much in a day as the ordinary three 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, Moline, IIL 


Manufacturers of Quality Farm Implements Since 1865 


ANAM, 
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plow tractor. Yet it is light enough for such work. — 
as cultivating, mowing, etc., which do not require 
as much power as plowing. 


j 


One Man Operates Entire Outfit — 


The Moline-Universal attaches direct to the 
implement, forming one compact unit. It turns in| 
a 16 foot circle and backs with the implement at- 
tached as readily as it goes forward. One man has 
complete control of the entire outfit from the seat 
of the implement and can thus do the same work: 
that requires two men with other tractors. Opera-: 
tion is so easy that a woman or boy can handle it. 

Moline Tractor Implements 

The greatest care has been used in designing a 
full line of implements for use with the Moline- 
Universal. “‘Moline’’ trademark on a tractor or 
implement is a guarantee of dependable service. 

Moline dealers are now accepting orders for 
Model D Tractors, and our new and modern 
plant—the world’s largest exclusive tractor factory 
—is being crowded to the limit in an effort to build 
tractors fast enough to keep pace with the demand. 

On request we will be glad to send you Tractor 
Catalog D which completely describes the new 
Moline-Universal. 
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Sectional View Showing Applica- 
tion of Hyatt Roller Bearings to the _» 
Moline-Universal Tractor — fifteen in saree sa 
all—onevery shaft outside the motor. 26 Soy 


ACITO 
Model D 


Bearings of Proven 
Success 


For years Hyatt Roller Bearings 


“Hyatt Roller Bearing Company other bearing COULD give better service, havé* been*used continuously “by 
| Chicago, Illinois for we have had almost NO TROUBLE. the majority of tractor builders 
from their first models up to those 
| GENTLEMEN: With this fundamental ‘‘Positive Reliabil- of the present day. 


ity” always in mind, we have on this late 
model replaced the bearing formerly used in 
the radiator fan with Hyatt Roller Bearings, 
because they do not require adjustment and 
because experience has taught us that by using 
the Hyatt Nonadjustable Bearing we are able 
to eliminate trouble. 


This continued use proves the 
dependability of Hyatt construc- 
tion —it demonstrates that a bear- 
ing designed right will stay right 
under the most gruelling farm 
tractor service. 


Out of the experience that we have gained 
by selling almost ten thousand Universal 
Tractors—tractors that have gone to almost 
every civilized country on earth—we have 
‘finally come to KNOW that the most important 
_—the most desirable feature that a tractor can 


‘possess is ‘POSITIVE RELIABILITY.” 


More than ninety per cent of the 
tractors on the market are Hyatt- 


| Any improvement or any accessory that does That we believe Hyatt Roller Bearings are Equipped — assuring the owner of 
| not make for reliability is a bad investment entitled to the classification ‘‘Positively rele diel Baanne performance at H 
) AT ANY PRICE. Reliable,” is certainly evidenced by their ; H 
y y : 
ori ' ’ adoption for Model ‘‘D”’ after three years’ ee ee Te H 
In deciding upon the bearing equipment . H 
rr > TInt use, and especially when we assure you that : 
for our ““Model D’’ Universal Tractor, we ; : 1 ; oH H 
at pale we paid a higher price than quotations from as HH 
‘were, naturally, favorably inclined toward page es A meecaree = CH 
Hyatt Roller Bearings because of the excel- i 6 ; HH 1. FH 
lent performance these bearings have given us Yours very truly, as ee. a 
Vie, ’ cl | «ay es a5 
in Models ‘‘B” and ‘‘C,”’ of which there are Mourne Piow Co. os HH 
almost ten thousand in operation. As a mat- T. B. Funk cH Ri L ER rH 
PBs ag 
ter of fact, it would be folly to expect that any Eng. Mgr. Tractor Branch. rH HH 
|| BEARINGS |; 
s 
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HYATT ROLLER BEARING CO., Chicago, Illinois 
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Moline - Universal 


Disking at Night 
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HE announcement of the new emergency power always at hand when | 

Moline-Universal Tractor is also night work must be done. 

an announcement of a tractor 
equipped with Remy Electric Starting, 


Remy electrical equipment 
comprises the distinctive Gov- 
ernor Generator—a depend- 
able starting motor—and the 
handy control box—shown 
above applied to a tractor 
engine. 


The Remy self-starter relieves the 
i back-breaking strain of cranking and 
Lighting and Ignition. makes tractor operation just as easy for 
non-robust labor as for the sturdy farm | 
hand. This self-starting feature is of 
vital importance because labor is always 
scarce and the demand for food con- 
stantly increasing. 


The Governor Generator — 
an exclusive Remy feature — 
automatically controls the 
throttle— keeping the engine 
at proper speeds under all 
working conditions. 


It was alwaysaccorded that the Moline- 
Universal Tractor had reached a high 
standard of excellence, but the new 
model is an even more efficient 
machine, as Remy-Equipment 
easily doubles its daily working capac- 
ity—besides adding many important 
advantages. 


The new Remy electric Governor Gen- 
erator—a still further improvement— 
enables the tractor operator to maintain 
desired engine speeds under all con- 

With Remy lighting equipment the — ditions—and in addition makes practi- 
Moline-Universal Tractor can now be cal the application of storage battery 
used twenty-four hours a day, making it ignition to farm tractors. . 


possible for the owner to farm a maxi- Our booklet on starting, lighting and | 
mum acreage—to make up for delays _ ignition for tractors is very interesting— | 
caused by bad weather—and have an send for it. 


REMY ELECTRIC COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 
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Through the control box al- 
ways within easy reach—start- 
ing, lighting and engine regula- 
tion are at the ready obedience 
of the operator from his seat. 
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Moline Universal and Two- 
Row Cultivator at Work 


HINK of the work the Tractor 
Motor must do—as compared 


with the work of the automobile 
jmotor. 


| The Tractor is always pulling through 
ymore or less uneven ground, plowing, 
cultivating, reaping or harvesting —the 
| Tractor Motor working close to capacity 
practically all the time. 

The Spark Plugs in a Tractor Motor 


must therefore stand constant strains 
such as they are subjected to in an auto- 
‘mobile motor only when pulling through 
deep sand or up long, steep hills. 

The Moline testsforspark plug depend- 
ability were thorough and conclusive. 

Champions were selected above all 
other makes of spark plugs and are 
standard factory equipment on all 
Moline Tractors. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Co. of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont. 
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Champion 
Heavy Duty 
Price $1.00 
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effects in the 
new Reversible 
shape 


or Outdoor 
Active Men 


HE virile, breezy 

patterns and superb 
quality in Cheney 
Cravats are preferred by 
men who know what 
they want and are ac- 
customed to getting it. 


Good shops sell these Smart 
5 Economy Cravats. Look for 
| thestampingontheneckband. 


"Tee new Cheney Cravats for Spring 

and Summer are particularly attrac- 
tive —.Rumchundas, Crépe-failles, and 
so on, from 6§c¢ to $1.50. Tubulars 
— four-in-hands or bats— in new pat- 
terns, Soc, 75c and $x. 


Made by the Country’s Ceading Silk 
Manufacturers 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
NEW YORK 


Serve by Saving 
the Children _ 4 


What are you doing ‘ 
through the chil- - 
dren to help 
the nation? 


kf Their salvation is \| 

inhealthfulplay,and 
’ we are authorities in 
play-helps. Our Free ents 

ook shows every- 
thing for school, playground, 
home, lawn, park, athletic 
ground, kindergarten. All 
apparatus scientifically built, 
simple, sightly, strong. urry up; write today, 
for the kid's sake; don’t delay. 

“‘ Everything for the Playground” 


HILL-STANDARD CO, 
47 Fun-Ful Avenue Anderson, Indiana 
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12 to Hay Balers 


—our latest Hay-Baling Profit-Book 
WRITE—get wonderful 1918 money-making 
opportunity with an 


ADMIRAL Pri: 
PRESS 
Most powerful, simple, lever , iy - 

principle. Fastest hustler baler = 

30 years leader. 
Tremendous war hay demand. Coin © 
cash baling for self and neighbors. 
Book explains all—Write Cash or Time 
ADMIRAL HAY PRESS COMPANY, Box 48, Kansas City, Mo. 


made. 


The best system for beginners; a post-graduate course for 
stenographers, Highest world’s records for speed and accuracy 


and a greater number of court reporters than any other sys- 
tem in the last twelve years. Instruction by mail; satisfaction 
guaranteed, Write for FREE catalog. 
SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 
W. L. James, Chief Instructor. 
Dept. 26, Schiller Building, Chicago, Mlinois 
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S THE war progresses and 
encroaches upon one 
after another of the 

institutions of civilized society we are 
obliged to take stock more and more fre- 
quently. Or to put the same thought in 
different language, we have to ask ourselves 
“Where does so-and-so get off?” 

Now it is clear that no institution lies 
more directly and immediately in the path 
of wartime financial change and possible 
upheaval than the savings bank. Millions 
of dollars of Liberty Bonds and war savings 
stamps can be sold only by drawing upon 
the savings of the people. But it is the say- 
ings of the people which create and sus- 
tain the savings banks. Where then does 
the savings bank get off? 

Smaller and of possibly less importance 
in the American scheme of things than the 
institution of life insurance, nevertheless 
the savings bank is one of the foundation 
stones of our whole business and credit 
structure. It isa prop which must not and 
cannot be undermined. There is more than 
five billion dollars of the peoples’ savings in 
these banks, and this huge sum is credited 
to more than ten million owners. 

Like the life-insurance company the sav- 
ings bank has collected from America’s 
teeming millions the driblets of money 
which, brought together in vast reservoirs, 
have made possible the railways and public 
works of this country. Any serious impair- 
ment of either institution would destroy 
the confidence of the common people and 
make further prosecution of war an indus- 
trial impossibility. 

Though in certain respects a smaller in- 
stitution than life insurance the savings 
bank is more venerable in this country at 
least, and I believe more ingrained in Amer- 
ican habit—that is, we should be more sur- 
prised to wake up some fine morning to find 
no savings banks than we should be if we 
discovered that life-insurance companies 
had ceased to exist. In those great centers 
of accumulated wealth on the Atlantic sea- 
board—Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore—the savings bank has al- 
ready rounded out a century of continuous 
existence. The institution has gone un- 
scathed through a hundred years of panics 
and wars, and “‘is still going strong.” 


Government Competition 


But the wars of,the past were such tri- 
fling financial affairs that we have no prec- 
edent on which to base comparisons or 
draw conclusions. Here is the bald ques- 
tion: Will not savings-bank depositors, 
either from patriotism or because the rate 
of interest on the third Liberty Loan is 
higher than the bank rate, withdraw enough 
deposits to injure these banks seriously? 
It should be:said at once that the question 
involves a fear for the future rather than a 
present reality. Withdrawals from savings 
banks during the first and second loan cam- 
paigns were not sufficient in themselves to 
cause apprehension. But the rates on the 
first and second loans were no higher than 
the savings-bank rate. It is higher on the 
third loan, and may conceivably be still 
higher on future loans. Moreover it is a 
progressive and continued withdrawal that 
the banks fear. 

Nor is this all. The campaign for the sale 
of war savings stamps may at least prevent 
the making of new bank deposits, and the 
ever-mounting cost of living may make it 
impossible for millions of people to save 
anything. 

If withdrawals increase and new deposits 
fall off the banks must sell their investments 
to raise funds. But for several years there 
has been no adequate market upon which 
to sell the high class of securities in which 
savings banks invest. Prices of the best 
railroad and other corporation bonds have 
been abnormally low, and as the war goes 
on the Liberty Loans may so completely 
monopolize investment markets that any 
large-scale liquidation of other securities 
will become impossible. Under such condi- 
tions forced sales mean ruinous sacrifice re- 
gardless of the intrinsic merit of the goods 
themselves, and the larger the offerings the 
worse the situation becomes. 

No amount of education or publicity will 
ever wholly prevent people from taking 
money out of savings banks and putting it 
into war bonds. It requires no deep knowl- 
edge of economics to realize that if great 
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numbers of people generally follow such a 
course they will be impeding rather than 
aiding the conduct of the war. But there 
are perhaps millions who will never be 
reached by even this most elementary scrap 
of economic truth. Even more serious, per- 
haps, is the fact that each person always 
considers himself an exception to the gen- 
eral rule, no matter how wise he knows the 
rule to be. Here is the way almost any man 
or woman will reason: 

“This waris getting pretty serious. We’ve 
all got to buckle down. Here are my dol- 
lars. Uncle Sam needs them. It is the 
least I can do. I have only a few hundred 
and it is in the savings bank. What differ- 
ence will it make to that bank with its fifty 
millions of deposits if I draw down my little 
account? So I guess I’ll cash in and buy 
Liberty Bonds.”’ 

To repeat, this is more fear for the future 
than a present reality. Accurate figures for 
the whole country are difficult to obtain as 
yet, but in New York state, where two- 
fifths of all savings deposits are, the new 
deposits in 1917 were eleven million dollars 
less than in 1916, and withdrawals were 
nearly ninety-four million dollars more. 
One of the large Philadelphia banks reports 
that average monthly deposits during the 
period of 1917 when Liberty Loans were be- 
ing floated were nearly a million dollars less 
than during the period before the first loan 
was launched. 


Banks in Strong Position 


There is no doubt that since this country 
entered the war new savings deposits have 
faltered. Possibly there has been a nomi- 
nal increase of total deposits the country 
over, but a close analysis would probably 
show that even so, the small increase is due 
to the year’s interest left on deposit. In the 
early months of last year there were heavy 
withdrawals on the part of the more ignor- 
ant German and Austrian elements who 
feared a government seizure of savings- 
bank deposits, somewhat after the German 
fashion. Even Austrian workmen who sub- 
scribed freely for Liberty Bonds insisted 
upon withdrawing savings deposits. This 
apparent inconsistency was explained on 
the ground that they were perfectly willing 
to subscribe for bonds of their own accord 
but feared to leave any money where it 
could be taken without their consent. Some 
of these withdrawals have been returned 
recently. 

But after all, the astonishing thing is that 
the savings banks have held up so well in 
the matter of new deposits and withdraw- 
als. When we consider that during this 
period people subscribed for many billions 
of Liberty Bonds, bought more than one 
hundred millions of war savings stamps and 
greatly increased the deposits in the Postal 
Savings banks, it is, I repeat, nothing short 
of astonishing that the savings banks suf- 
fered no greater loss than they did. 

This, however, is the experience of other 
countries, generally speaking. France at 
one time lost heavily in savings deposits, 
but the extent of her invaded territory pre- 
cludes comparison. Savings deposits in Ger- 
many and Canada have shown enormous 
increases, while in England the general ten- 
dency has been more toward a moderate in- 
crease. It is clear then that other and more 
cheerful forces are at work upon savings in- 
stitutions than any we have yet considered 
in this article. 

To begin with the savings bank has little 
to fear from the war savings stamp. At 
first there were many bankers who could 
not see this, and they feared that petty sav- 
ings would be diverted from the banks. It 
soon became evident, however, that people 
would not withdraw money from a bank to 
buy a twenty-five-cent stamp. Indeed peo- 
ple do not deposit less than a dollar in a 
bank as a rule. Much less do they with- 
draw a smaller sum than that. But stamps 
cost only twenty-five cents, and it is now 
evident to all that thrift stamps are bought 
out of change in pocket. 

The man who buys cigarettes or the girl 
who buys candy decides to be virtuous and 
invest in thrift stamps. In this case the ap- 
peal of patriotism has been answered not by 
any transfer of money already saved from 
one institution to another but solely by a 
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trifling self-denial toosmallto 
interfere seriously with an- 
other box of cigarettes or 
candy a few days later. One of the most 
far-sighted of the savings-bank men is Mr, 
John J. Pulleyn, who happens to be presi- 
dent of the largest savings bank in the 
country. As long ago as March first his 
bank had actually sold more than five hun- 
dred thousand dollars of war savingsstamps, | 
and he emphatically stated that in his opin- 
ion the bank would gain rather than lose in 
the long run. a 

When it comes to the more serious ques-| 
tion of Liberty Bonds we must not forget. 
the psychology of the savings-bank depos- 
itor. Heregards his deposit as ready money, 
something that can always be got at. Itis 
always available at a moment’s notice. It. 
is a bulwark, an insurance against trouble, 
and it never depreciates in price. A bond 
on the other hand, even a Liberty Bond, is | 
a permanent investment. It has a market 
price which even the experts do not fully | 
understand and which is utterly incompre- 
hensible to the savings-bank depositor. | 

Admitting every argument in favor of | 
Liberty Bonds and ‘admitting the wide- | 
spread knowledge concerning their merits, 
yet the fact remains that to millions of peo-. 
ple it will always remain simpler, easier and 
less puzzling to deposit money in a savings| 
bank than to buy any sort of bond. Then, 
too, the experience of other countries, as. 
well as an investigation among several say-| 
ings banks in New York City, brings out. 
the fact that many people are striving hard | 
to keep their savings deposits intact and at 
the same time buy and pay for as many 
government bonds as possible. In one New. 
York bank patronized largely by waiters 
and other restaurant employees of Greek 
nationality it was said that the Greeks. 
would sell their last possessions before with- 
drawing a cent, but that most of them were 
buying Liberty Bonds at the same time. 

Probably the savings banks have suffered 
somewhat from the high cost of living, but. 
it is true that many persons who have say- 
ings accounts already possess such strong 
habits of thrift that nothing will prevent 
them from saving. Indeed one of the most’ 
searching criticisms ever made of the say- 
ings bank is that it does not do much to en- 
courage the unthrifty to change their ways 
but merely provides a secure and rather in-| 
convenient method of saving for those al- 
ready thriftily inclined. 


| 
Savings Bank Assets | 


In institutions like life insurance and the 
savings bank, which collect the pennies of 
the poor, safeguards and precautions must 
go to extremes. Bankers therefore are con- 
cerned with what might happen if the war 
continues for a long period and Liberty 
Loans follow each other in a steady proce 
sion. In no country can any financial in- 
stitution stand wholly unaided through the 
terrible strain of war. Government su) 
port has been given to many parts of the 
business structures of England and Ge 
many ever since the beginning of the 


system is the strictly commercial and p 
liquid character of its assets. 


other than government bonds. John Smit 
(Concluded on Page 78) 
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nabout Landau 


This car is as comfortable to ride 
in and to drive as it is smart 
in appearance. It is a two- 
passenger roadster with all the 
advantages and attractions of 
the cabriolet or coupé. It carries 
no excess weight or excess space. 
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The Runabout Landau 


A Brand New Type Hudson Super-Six 
Performance Proved by 50,000 Owners 


Runabout Landau. It is the new car of the year. It is distinctly a Hudson 


Rs ane ‘chic’? and similar adjectives are the proper descriptives of the 
creation and therefore is exclusively Hudson. 


The lines and low swung body are not alone its most distinctive marks. The 
colors and the trim-fitting tops of suitable weatherproof fabric in gray, tan, olive 
drab or bright French leather, according to the body colors, set off the car with 
admirable smartness. 


The passenger capacity is for two. Windows are raised or lowered by a new 
type control. The top can be let back, the windows dropped into their places in 
the doors and you have an ideal roadster. 


No car is more suitable for town, country or touring. It is just the model for 
the owner who frequently does his own driving, who wants a closed car, and, on 
occasion, a roadster. It is, in fact, an economy car. 


To those who have followed the performance of the different makes of auto- 
mobiles it is unnecessary to explain the endurance qualities of the Hudson Super-Six 
chassis. There is hardly a person who does not know the intimate performance 
history of one or more Hudson cars. More than 50,000 Super-Sixes are in service. 


It is important that the car you buy this year be one requiring little or no serv- 
ice attention. The best mechanics are needed to repair motors for the army. 
Because expert repairmen are not now available as in the past, cars which call for 
frequent mechanical attention will not be so satisfactory. Reliability of perform- 
ance is now of vital importance. There is no question about Super-Six endurance. 


You can get a Super-Six in any body type you may desire. 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


d 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for two or 
three nights. The soreness stops and 
shortly the entire corn or callusloosensand 
can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not ir- 
ritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


Only 2000 Certified Public Accountants in the 
United States to do the work of over half a million 
concerns needing their services. That means oppor- 
tunity for the man who trains for this profession. 
Some expert accountants earn from $10,000 to $25,- 
000 a year. We willinstruct you thoroughly by mail 
for the C. P. A. examinations or an executive ac- 
countancy position. You do not have to understand 
bookkeeping—we train you from the ground up. 


° 
Train at Home 

Our course and service are under the supervision of 
men like William B. Castenholz, A.M.,C.P.A., For- 
merComptrollerand Instructor University of Illinois, 
Wm. Arthur Chase, Ex-Sec’y Illinois State Board of 
Accountancy ;andotherleading membersoftheAmer- 
ican Institute of Accountants. Profit from their big 
experience. Train in spare time under these experts. 

No large entrance fees, and you can pay for the 
course a little each month if you wish. 


Write for Free Book 


Send NOW forinformation about thiscourse which 
hashelpedsomany—andwhichwillhelpyou. Wewill 
also send our valuable book *‘ Ten Years’ Promotion 
in One"’ free and postpaid. Write TODAY—NOW. 


LaSALLEEX TENSION UNIVERSITY 


“ The World’s Greatest Extension University.’’ 


Dept. 671-H Chicago, Ill. 


Girls, Wear a Sweetheart Service Ring 


or Pin in memory of some dear one afar. 
badge of patriotism and 
love. Heavy sterling 
ring,eagleshank,heart 
, andstarenameled in 


An honor 


Any size, $1,in fancy 
mailing box. Pin gold- 

q finished, in three-color b 
PAT.APP.FO" enamel, 25ceach. Your PATAPP.FOR 
jeweler will supply you, or we will send postpaid on 
receipt of price. 

THE H. H. TAMMEN CO., Mfrs., Denver, Colo. 
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(Concluded from Page 76) 

a leather dealer in Troy, who sells a con- 
signment of hides to a big shoe company, 
can take to the bank an acceptance which 
bears the shoe company’s name as well as 
his own and borrow upon it or sell it. The 
bank ean discount the acceptance with the 
Federal Reserve bank at a small interest 
charge. At any rate the acceptance is paid 
off at the end of ninety days and the trans- 
action is closed. 

But a savings bank in Troy cannot dis- 
count a first-mortgage bond of the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway, for no matter 
how intrinsically sound it may be the mar- 
ket for railroad bonds is down and the bond 
will not mature for the next forty years. 
Moreover, many savings banks are “‘mu- 
tual’’—that is, have no capital stock, and 
so have nothing upon which to base their 
subscriptions to stock in the Federal Re- 
serve. They are not in a position to make a 
capital contribution to the system, which is 
necessary to afford them full membership. 

It has often been said that the savings 
banks have gained strength and experience 
from each crisis or panic through which they 
have passed. The panic of 1837 taught 
them the need of a surplus. The panic of 
1857 taught them the need of diversifying 
their investments. They learned caution as 
regards farm mortgages in the panic of 
1873, and much about railroad bonds in the 
panic of 1893. The present war is teaching 
them the need of having part of their as- 
sets in liquid commercial paper, and perhaps 
even more the desirability of so arranging 
their bond purchases that near-by maturi- 
ties will always be enough to provide suffi- 
cient cash. 

Indeed a bank may be almost as liquid if 
its bond maturities are skillfully arranged 
as if it holds much commercial paper. Ina 
recent issue of the official organ of the 
American Bankers Association an example 
of a Baltimore savings bank is cited to show 
that nearly twenty-five per cent of the as- 
sets can be liquid without holding any Fed- 
eral Reserve paper. But the New York 
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: LONG bodied, yellow-brown animal 
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walked out of the woods and paused 

for a moment by the rapids of a 
mountain stream. Its body architecture 
was that of a dachshund, with the stout 
neck and small upraised head of a sea lion. 
Leaping into the rushing water it shot 
the rapids in a spectacular manner. At the 
bottom of the rapids it climbed out of the 
water on the bank opposite me and stopped 
to watch its mate. This one stood at the 
top of the rapids. It also leaped in and 
joyfully came down with the torn and 
speeding water. It joined the other on the 
bank. 

Together they climbed to the top of the 
rapids. Again these daredevils gave a thrill- 
ing exhibition of running the rushing water. 
They were American otter and this was a 
part of their fun and play. A single false 
move and theswift water would have hurled 
and broken them against projecting rocks. 
In the third run one clung to the top of a 
bowlder that peeped above the mad swirl- 
ing water. The other shot over its back a 
moment later and endeavored in passing to 
kick it off. 

Though I had frequented the woods for 
years and had seen numerous otter slides, 
this was the beginning of my acquaintance 
with this audacious and capable animal 
whose play habit and individuality so en- 
liven the wilderness. 

Play probably is the distinguishing trait 
of this peculiar animal. He plays regu- 
larly—in pairs, in families or with numbers 
who appear to meet for this special pur- 
pose. Evidently he plays when this is not 
connected with food getting or mating. He 
plays in Florida, in the Rocky Mountains 
and in Alaska; in every month of the year; 
in the sunlight, the moonlight or darkness. 
The slippery, ever freshly used appearance 
of bank slides indicates constant use. 

The best otter play that I ever watched 
was staged one still winter night by a 
stream in the Medicine Bow Mountains. 
The snowy slide lay in the moonlight, with 
the shadow of a solitary fir tree across it. 
It extended about forty feet down a steep 
slope to the river. The slide had not been 
in use for two nights, but coasters began to 
appear about nine o’clock. A pair opened 
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savings-bank law has just been changed to 
permit banks to invest not more than five 
per cent of their deposits in bankers’ accept- 
ances. As soon as the president of the 
Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank, the 
largest in the country, received a telegram 
that Governor Whitman had signed the law 
he purchased a ninety-day acceptance for 
a hundred thousand dollars, thus seeking 
to start the fashion. 

Of course the laws governing the invest- 
ments of savings banks vary in each state 
and are applied with varying degrees of 
skill by each banker. Paul M. Warburg, 
vice governor of the Federal |Reserve 
Board, recently commended most highly 
the progressive laws of California, Michi- 
gan and Connecticut, especially of the first- 
named state. Until the recent amendment 
the New York law was found under present 
conditions to be too conservative, even to 
the point of leaning over backward. But 
making all allowances for the differences in 
state laws and for skill in management there 
has, generally speaking, been a demon- 
strated need for changes in savings-bank 
investments. The bankers are thoroughly 
awake to the needs of the hour and the 
changes are actually being made. 

Nor has the Federal Government been 
asleep. There is little doubt that the decid- 
ing motive which led to the taking over of 
the railroads was to prevent a further 
slaughter of high-grade railroad bonds, 
which are so extensively owned both by in- 
surance companies and by savings banks. 
There has been no marked advance in bond 
prices since Mr. McAdoo assumed control, 
but the decline has been pretty well checked 
and the complete demoralization which was 
just beyond the horizon is no longer possi- 
ble. Now that the Government has prac- 
tically guaranteed the payment of bond 
interest the inherent strength of the coun- 
try’s savings banks is about one hundred 
per cent greater than it was only a few 
months ago. 

Mr. McAdoo also has fathered the War 
Finance Corporation, which is in reality a 
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By Enos Al. Mills 


the coasting. They climbed up the slope 
together and came down singly. No others 
were as yet in sight. But in a few minutes 
fourteen or more were in the play. 

Most of the coasters emerged from an 
open place in the ice over the rapids, but 
others came down the river over the snow. 
As the otter population of this region was 
sparse the attendance probably included 
the otter representatives of an extensive 
area. Tracks in the snow showed that 
four—possibly a family—had come from 
another stream, traveling over a high inter- 
vening ridge four or five miles across. Many 
may have come twenty miles or farther. 

The winter had been dry and cold. The 
few otters recently seen by daylight were 
hunting over the snow for grouse and rab- 
bits, far from the stream. Otter food was 
scarce. Probably many, possibly all, of 
these merrymakers were hungry, but little 
would you have guessed it from their play. 

It was a merry-go-round of coasters 
climbing single file by the slide while coaster 
after coaster shot singly down. Each ap- 
peared to start with a headforemost vault 
or dive and to dart downward over the slide 
with all legs flattened and pointing back- 
ward. Each coaster as a rule shot straight 
to the bottom, though a few times one went 
off at an angle and finished with a roll. A 
successful slide carried the coaster far out 
on the smooth ice and occasionally to the 
farther bank of the river. 

After half an hour of coasting all collected 
at the top of the slide for wrestling contests. 
A number dodged about, touching, tagging, 
rearing to clinch and then to roll over. 
Several exhibitions were occurring at one 
time. A few times one chased another sey- 
eral yards from the crowd. Once a number 
stood up in pairs with forepaws on each 
other’s shoulders and appeared to be waltz- 
ing. Finally there was a free-for-all mix-up, 
a grand rush. One appeared to have an 
object, perhaps a cone, which all the others 
were after. Then as if by common consent 
all plunged down the slide together. At the 
bottom they rolled about for a few seconds 
in merry satisfaction, but only for a few 
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government bank empowered to extend aid 
in directions not covered by the Federa] 
Reserve. It is especially provided that) 
loans can be made to savings banks on their 
present investments. 

If, therefore, the unthinkable does hap- 
pen, and practically all savings depositors 
withdraw their five billion dollars of funds 
to buy Liberty Bonds, the Government will 
simply provide the banks with money to 
pay off the depositors, accepting railroad 
and other securities now held by the ba 
as collateral. : 

But it is to be hoped that agitation will 
continue for the inclusion of savings banks 
in the Federal Reserve as limited or associ- 
ate members. Another reform which needs 
discussion is the proposal that deposits j 
Postal Savings banks be turned over to the 
regular savings banks for investment rather 
than committed to the care of the comme: 
cial banks as at. present. ~ t 

There need be no fear for the future o 
the savings banks. The course of lessons 
which the country is now Laan in econ 
omy will create millions of new depositors 
after the war. As Mr. Pulleyn says there 
are seed time and harvest. It is not man 
years ago that bankers were almost as muck 
afraid of the effect of the Postal Savings a: 
they are now of Liberty Bonds and wai 
savings stamps. But the banks have noi 
been injured to any extent by the Posta| 
Savings. 

Indeed new avenues for savings onl) 
seem to increase the total amount. | 

Recently one of the big East Side bank; 
in New York City lost many depositors be 
cause the president decided he would taki 
no more accounts from persons who coul 
not sign their names in English, and thi 
older Jews, who knew only Yiddish, had t 
withdraw. But the loss was almost madi 
up because by a mere coincidence the Jew 
ish principal of one of the near-by publi 
schools had just started a thrift campaign’ 
and the new accounts from school childre; 
near-by offset the loss from their foreign 
born elders. 


t 
| 
i! 


seconds, for soon several climbed up agai 
and came coasting down in pairs. Thus fo 
an hour the play in the frosty moonligh 
went on, and without cry or uttered sounc 
They were coasting singly when I slippe 
away to my camp fire. 

The otter is one of the greatest of tray 
elers. He swims the streams for miles c 
makes long journeys into the hills. On lan) 
he usually selects the smoothest, easies 
way, but once I saw him descend a rock 
precipice with speed and skill excelled onl 
by the bighorn sheep. He has a permaner 
home range and generally this. is largi 
From his den beneath the roots of a tre 
near a stream bank or lake shore, he 
go twenty miles up or down stream; or 
may traverse the woods to a far-off 
or cross the watershed to the next str 
miles away. He appears to migrate som 
times—goes to live in other scenes. ¥ 

These long journeys for food or advei 
ture, sometimes covering several weel 
must fill the otter’s life with color an 
citement. Swimming miles down a 
watercourse may require only an ho 
two. But a journey upstream, often to 
very source, through cascades and sca 
water, would often force the travelers 
of the channel and offer endless op 
nities for slow progress and unexp 
happenings. What an experience for 
youngsters! 

They may travel in pairs, in fami 
in numbers. The dangers are hardly t 
considered. The grizzly bear could kill ¥ 


v1) 


a single bite or stroke of paw; but a 


agility of the otter would discourage 
an attack. A pack of wolves, could 
corner the caravan, would likely after s 
vere loss feast on the travelers. But tl 
only successful attack that I know of wi 
by a mountain lion on a single otter. a 
so efficient is this long-bodied, deep-bitir 
fellow that I can imagine the mountain lic 
usually avoiding the otter’s trail. : 
The long land journeys from water 
water appear to call for the greatest 
sourcefulness and to offer all the even 
that lie in the realm of the unexplore 
Between near-by streams and lakes the 
are regular and well-worn ways. By eai 
(Concluded on Page 81) 7 
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EE COG LES IE STL NETS NRT Mets, 


Unchanged in Quality 


The familiar red box, and the trademark on the toe, stand 
for the beauty and durability you have a right to expect 
in a pure silk stocking properly woven. 

One pair of Black Cat will prove to 

you that a Silk Stocking can be du- 

rable. Ask your dealer for Black 

Cat Reinforced Hosiery for 

men, women and children. 


Black Cat Textiles Company 


Makers also of Cooper’s-Bennington 
Spring Needle Underwear for Men 


Home Office: 
Kenosha, Wisc. 


Factories at Kenosha and Sheboy- 


gan, Wisc., Harvard, IIl., and 
Bennington, Vt. 


J 

Stout threads of 
lisle reinforce 
heel, sole and 
toe, and special 
garter-tops pro- 


tect againsté 
runs. & 
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HE alarm sounds. Instantly the 

apparatus is on its way. Bump— 
bump—bump—over car tracks and 
rough spots. Not a halt until the fire 
is reached. 


Hair-raising, this dash through the 
night— but made safe by the shrieking 
siren and the white unfaltering beam 
from the headlights equipped with 
sturdy, efficient, long-lived Edison 
MAZDA Auto Lamps. 


The car you drive can have this same de- 
pendable lighting, and ought to have it—in 
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“Tt Takes a Real Lamp to Stand This 


the interest of public safety and for your own 
protection. 


There is exactly the right Edison MAZDA Auto 
Lamp for every socket on every model of every 
car or truck; just as there is the correct Edison 
MAZDA Lamp for every use in your home and 
for all other lighting purposes. 


Thousands of automobile supply dealers and 
garagemen throughout the country sell Edison 
MAZDA Auto Lamps. For other types of 
MAZDA Lamps go to your lighting company 
or nearest MAZDA Lamp Agent. 


Garages, Accessory Dealers, Hardware Stores— 
Write for Agency proposition for the handling of 
Edison MAZDA Auto Lamps. Investment small. 
Good profit. Quick turnover. 


Edison Lamp Works of General Electric Company 


Harrison, New Jersey 


} 


(Concluded from Page 78) 
des they follow mostly open ways across 
agh country. It is likely that even the 
ag, seldom used and unmarked ways 
soss miles of watersheds are otter trails 
it have been used for ages. 

/Portunate folks, these otters, to have so 
ich time, and such wild romantic regions 
travel and exploration! After each 
siting time that I have watched them I 
ye searched for hours and days trying to 
s another outfit of otter explorers. But 
ly a few brief glimpses have I had of these 
d, picturesque, adventurous bands. 

{n all kinds of places, in action for fun or 
od, frolic or fight, the otter ever gives a 
9d account of himself. He appears to 
ronly man. Though he may be attacked 
larger animals this matter is not heavily 
his mind, for when he wants to travel 
travels; and he does this, too, both in 
ter and on land, and by either day or 
‘ht. To a remarkable degree he can take 
‘e of himself. Though I have not seen 
n do so, I can readily believe the stories 
itaccredit this twenty-pound, weasel-like 
low with killing young bears and deer, 
d drowning wolves and dogs. 
The otter is a fighter. One day I came 
on records in the snow far from the water 
it showed he had walked into a wildcat 
ibush. The extensively trampled snow 
d that the desperate contest had been a 
ig one. The cat was left dead, and the 
er had left two pressed and bloody spaces 
the snow where he had stopped to dress 
wounds on the way to the river. On 
other occasion the fierceness of the otter 
g attested to by two coyotes that nearly 
1 over me in their flight after an assault 
the rear guard of a band of overland 
ser emigrants. 
Probably the only animal that enters a 
aver pond that gives the beaver any con- 
misthe otter. Onemorning [had glimpses 
‘a battle in a beaver pond between a 
ge invading otter and numerous home- 
tense beavers. Most of the fighting was 
der water, but the pond was roiled and 
tated over a long stretch, beginning 
1ere the attack commenced and extending 
the incoming brook, where the badly 
unded otter made his escape. 
Both beaver and otter can remain under 
ter for several minutes and during this 
ae put forth their utmost and most ef- 
‘tive efforts. Several times during this 
uggle the contestants came up to breathe. 
vice when the otter appeared he was at 
with one large beaver; another time he 
surrounded by several, one or more of 
‘ich had their teeth in him. When he 
oke away he was being vigorously mauled 
-asingle beaver, which appeared content 
‘let him go since the otter was bent on 
ape. It was an achievement for the 
ser to have held his own against such 


ds. The beaver is at home in the water, 
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and moreover has terrible teeth and is a 
master.in using them. 

Though originally a land animal, the 
otter is now also master of the water. He 
has webbed feet and a long, sea-lionlike 
neck, which give him the appearance of an 
animal especially fitted for water travel. 
He outswims fish and successfully fights the 
wolf and the beaver in the water. He still 
has, however, extraordinary ability on land, 
where he goes long journeys and defends 
himself against formidable enemies. 

The otter is a mighty hunter and by 
stealth and strength kills animals larger 
than himself. He is also a most successful 
fisherman and is rated Al in water. Here 
his keen eyes, his speed and quickness en- 
able him to outswim and capture the 
lightninglike trout. Fish is his main article 
of diet, but this must be fresh—just caught; 
heis a fish hog. He also eats crawfish, eels, 
mice, rabbits and birds. However, he is an 
epicure and wants only the choicer cuts. 
He never stores food or returns to finish a 
partly eaten kill. The more abundant the 
food supply the less of each catch or kill 
will he eat. 

Food saving is not one of his habits, 
and conservation has never been one of 
his practices. Though he hunts and travels 
mostly at night and alone, he is variable in 
his habits. 

Like all keen-witted animals the otter is 
ever curious concerning the new or the 
unusual. He has a good working combina- 
tion of the cautious and the courageous. 
One day an otter in passing hurriedly 
rattled gravel against a discarded sardine 
can. He gave three or four frightened leaps, 
then turned to look back. He wondered 
what it was. With circling, cautious ad- 
vances he slowly approached and touched 
the can. It was harmless—and useful. He 
cuffed it and chased it; he played with it 
as a kitten plays with a ball. Presently he 
was joined in the play by another. For 
several minutes they batted it about, fell 
upon it, raced for it, and strove to be the 
first to reach it. 

The otter is distributed over North Amer- 
ica, but only in Alaska and Northern Canada 
does the population appear to have been 
crowded. In most areas it might be called 
sparse. In reduced numbers he still clings 
to his original territory. That he has ex- 
traordinary ability to take care of himself 
is shown in his avoiding extermination, 
though he wears a most valuable coat of 
fur. In England he has survived and is 
still regularly hunted and trapped. Like 
the fox he is followed with horse and hounds. 

Relentless in chase for food and fierce in 
defense of self or young, yet heis affectionate 
at home and playful with his fellows. If 
an old one is trapped or shot the mate seeks 
the absent one, wandering and occasionally 
wailing for days. I believe they mate for 
life. 
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The young, one to four at a birth, are 
born.about the first of May. They are 
blind for perhaps six weeks. They probably 
are weaned before they are four months old, 
put run with the parents for several months. 
Both parents carry food for the young and 
both appear devoted to them. As soon as 
they are allowed to romp or sleep in the 
sunshine they are under the ever-watchful 
eye of one of the parents. Woe to the acci- 
dental intruder who comes too close. A 
hawk or owl is warned off with far-reaching 
snarls and hisses. If high water, landslides 
or the near presence of man threatens the 
youngsters they are carried one at a time 
to a far-off den. 

The hide-and-seek play appears to be the 
favorite one of the cubs, kits or pups, as they 
are variously called. 

They may hide behind mother, behind a 
log or beneath the water. 

The otter has a powerful crushing bite 
and jaws that hang on like a vise. A tug-of- 
war between two youngsters, each with teeth 
set in the opposite ends of a stick, probably 
is a good kind of preparation for the future. 
They may singly or sometimes two at a 
time ride on mother’s back as she swims 
about low in the water. When they are a 
little older mother slips from under them, 
much to their fright and excitement. She 
thus forces them to learn toswim. Though 
most habits are likely instinctive they are 
trained in swimming. 

The otter’s two or two-and-a-half foot 
body is carried on four short legs, which 
have webbed and clawed feet. One weighs 
from fifteen to twenty-five pounds. Clad 
in a coat of fur and a sheet of fat he enjoys 
the icy streams in winter. He also enjoys 
life in the summer. Thouch with habits of 
his own he has ways of the weasel and 
of the sea otter. 

He sends forth a variety of sounds and 
calls. He whistles a signal or chirps with 
contentment; he hisses and he bristles up 
and snarls; he sniffs and gives forth growls 
of many kinds. 

His active brain, eternal alertness, keen 
senses and agile body give him a rare equip- 
ment in the strugele for existence. He is in 
thisstruggle commonly aconqueror. ‘Yes,’’ 
said a lazy but observing trapper one eve- 
ning by my camp fire, “the otter has more 
peculiarities than any other animal of the 
wilderness. Concealed under his one skin 
are three or four kinds of animals.’’ And 
this [found him. Doubtless there are many 
interesting unrecorded and unseen customs 
concerning this inscrutable and . half- 
mysterious animal. 

Possibly the otter heads the list in highly 
developed play habit. The otter slide rivals 
the beaver dam when wild folks’ ways are 
discussed. It isinteresting that this capable 
animal with a wide range of efficient ver- 
satility should be-the one that appears to 
give the most regular attention to play. 


ELECT shoes according to 
quality, not price—that’s 
the way to get satisfac 

tion—the sure way to make 

your shoe money go farthest. 

The name Florsheim identifies 

shoes of superior quality — 

‘dependable todayas heretofore. 


Eight to twelve dollars; reason- 
ably priced, value considered. 


i] Ask for The Florsheim Shoe 
—see the Styles of the }|| 
Times. Booklet of Military |} 
scenes on request. 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


The Ormond — 
Tan or Black— 
Fits the ankle 
and hugs 

the heel 


Continental $ 


6-Cyl. Motors 1 438 


Here’s a big bargain:—Brand new six-cylinder 
genuine Continental motors, size 3% x 5, 
suitable for trucks, pleasure cars or motor boats. 
Complete with Bosch magneto, Schebler car- 
buretor and Auto-Lite generator—all for $148.00, 
less than one-third cost. 


All motors positively 
new and unused, never 
having been removed 
from the original crates 
in which they were 
shipped out by the Con- 
tinental Motors Cor- 
poration. Blue prints 
and other engineering 
data furnished on_ re- 
quest. Immediate ship- 
ment, guaranteed. 


Standard Motor Parts Co., 581 Franklin St., Detroit 


To mend gas jets; hang pictures; 
bend or cut wire; hold something 
firmly; to do many, many things 
quickly; tosave time, money, worry— 
have a pair of 


the finest 
PLIERS 


At hardware or electrical stores. If 
you’ve used pliers or nippers, you'll 
like the superior quality of Utica 
Pliers. If not, you'll wondez how you 
got along without such a wonderful 
tool. Insist on the. Utica. Guaran- 
teed in every way—or your money 
back. ‘‘Plier-Pointers”’ Free. 


Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co. 7vo-cun- 
Dept. A Utica, N.Y. 


WRITE FOR OUR PATENTS 


FREE BOOKS 
620 Woolworth Bldg.. NEW YORK 


625 F Street, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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|| LEVER SELF FILLER cEEALERS 
T PROMPTLY PROCURED 
Send sketch foractua! search 
90-page Patent Book Free. 
GEORGE P. KIMMEL, 22-F1i Oriental Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
eS 
Send Sketch or Model for Search 
BOOKS AND ADVICE EE 
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and report. 1918 Edition 
P ATENT That Protect and Pay 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 
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Ride Like the 


Bicycle Corps in France 


This swift, smooth-running tire is made of the stuff 
that wins friends, wins races, and wins wars. 


It is a rugged war-tire, is full of the fleet, sturdy 
materials needed by the bicycle squads at the front 


in Renee ’ B He lee zz 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Make yourself strong and hardy by spending more time out in the open, 
riding on buoyant Vitalics. They put real sport into bicycle riding that 
makes you jump joyously into the saddle for your spin to school or 


work. They make riders talk Vitalics. Stick to Vitalics, and ride on no 
tires but Vitalics. 


Our famous Vitalic De Luxe is the most powerful long mileage, non-skid 
tire we know how to build. We make it of the choice of the world’s best 
rubber and two-ply fabric of triply twisted thread. Its resilient, puncture- 
resisting strength will save you many a delay—will save you many a re- 
pair bill. They are built for service plus economy right straight through. 
The Vitalic line embraces single tube, racer, and clincher types—all 
lead their fields. Built right of right materials by careful Vitalic work- 
men who get paid, for not just the number of tires they build, but for 
the number of perfect tires they make. 

Go to your dealer’s teday and inspect and test Vitalics. Examine the 
merits of these safe, long-lived tires. 


for FREE Vitalic testing section and 
Send Today booklet, ‘‘ Tougher ThanElephantHide.” 
Please give name and address of your bicycle tire dealer. 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER WORKS 
1904 Liberty St. ERIE, PA. 


| Tougher Than | 
i Elephant Hide 
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SHOOTING STARS 


(Continued from Page 21) 


The medical orderly almost fainted 
when he saw blood pouring down the 
major’s sleeve. It turned out that when he 
had been diving to save me, a chance bullet 
from one of the Huns, who was sitting 
safely at the edge of the fight, had struck 
his machine, actually hitting the switch, 
where it exploded, one fragment of it enter- 
ing the major’s forearm and going right up 
above the elbow. It made a very nasty 
wound indeed. The bullet, as well as smash- 
ing the switch and his arm, had done other 
damage, destroying several instruments and 
breaking an oil indicator. 

The moment he realized that he had been 
hit the major carefully set about with his 
other arm to turn off the oil and adjust the 
switch so that it would work properly. It 
was a delicate job, and all the time he was 
bleeding freely. Then it was necessary to 
get clear of the fight. This, of course, is a 
difficult thing to do at the best of times, but 
in a case like the major’s it seemed almost 
impossible. Luck, however, favored him, 
for at just that moment a chance came and 
he took it. He slipped away toward our 
lines, and losing height came toward home. 
The next thing he feared was the fact that 
he might faint in the air from loss of blood; 
so, terrified of this, he held his arm over 
the side in the cold air, and that partially 
stopped the bleeding. He then came down 
and landed. 

The people at home were having a most 
exciting time. The sudden leaving of the 
rest of us for a job over the lines had been 
quite a dramatic affair, and now, as they 
sat on the ground, first appeared one of the 
machines back in half an hour with its pilot 
wounded; then not a sign of the rest for 
what seemed a very long time. They won- 
dered if we had all been shot down or what 
in the world could have happened. How- 
ever, in an hour and a half the rest of us 
were back. We had been looking carefully, 
in the hope that we could find some more of 
the enemy, but had seen only two of them, 
whom we were unable to catch up with. 


Christening the New Machine 


We did not know what had happened to 
the major until we landed, by which time, 
of course, he had gone to the hospital. Four 
days later we were all pleased to see him 
back on the job again, though, of course, 
unable to fly. He had been operated on; 
but to lie in bed in a hospital was agony for 
him, so slipping away he managed to get 
back to the aérodrome, where he stayed. 
A few weeks later, unfortunately for us, he 
was promoted to the rank of colonel and 
left. The squadron felt very badly at his 
loss for some time, and only the fact that 
the man who took his place was also of the 
same caliber ever reconciled us to it at all. 

When our first job on the new machines 
came it was a great moment for me. I felt 
that at last the time had arrived when I 
could really do some good work, so I went 
after it with my heart altogether in it. To 
get on these new machines, after the old 
ones, made you feel that all you had to do 
was to open fire on any old enemy at all; 
just get near enough to him to do that 
and he was bound to be yours. Asa matter 
of fact, it was almost that easy, and the 
strenuous days of fighting that I had expe- 
rienced on a Nieuport were really gone. The 
new job was much less of work and much 
more of pleasure. : 

One evening I went out to do a patrol 
just on the German side of the lines. Faith- 
fully I stayed at this place for over an hour, 
but then it became more than I could 
stand, as there was not a single German 
machine in sight. I decided to take a look 
into Hunland. I flew about fifteen miles in 
before I saw a single German, and then 
well off to one side there were three of them. 
I did not care whether they had seen me or 
not; all I wanted to do was to get right into 
the middle of them and mix it up, so I came 
straight at them. 

They had seen me, however, and one 
detaching himself from the rest came in 
my direction. He came straight at me, and 
we approached head on, both of us with our 
engines in front and both firing two guns. 
I could see his bullets streaking by about 
five feet to the left of me, and mine, as I 
watched them through my sights, seemed to 
be making better shooting. He suddenly 
swerved, but I managed to get into a favor- 
able position behind him in the course of 
one or two turns, and again opened fire. 


This time I was altogether successful, as 
his machine suddenly burst into flames 
The others had kept well away and we 
now escaping as fast as they could. I qd 
my best to catch one up, and if we had | 
been a little higher should have done so, b 
I felt I was getting too close to the groun 
that distance behind the lines, so oper 
fire from long range I shot away about 
hundred rounds, then turned and hea 
toward home. It was my first Hun g 
down in this new type of machine, and 
first in the squadron. = 

Bad weather then held for more thay 
week, and it was impossible to fly at! 
The evening that it cleared up I was leadi 
my patrol, all of us on the new machin 
when I sighted eight of the enemy two mil 
the other side of the lines. It was just 
half hour before dark and the light w 
very bad. I put my engine fuil on a 
headed in their direction. My machi 
being slightly faster than the remainde: 
my patrol I managed to get a bit aheac 
them, and carefully picking out the leg 
of the enemy formation opened on him, | 


The Silver Flying Fish — 


After I had fired about twenty rounds 
turned completely round and headed und 
me. I turned my sights on to another of hi 
formation and tried to catch him. The! 
over my shoulder I suddenly saw the mz 
chine I had first fired at burst into flame 
in a most extraordinary way. It happene 
quite near two of the rest of my patrol, an| 
incidentally rather frightened them, as th! 
machine, which had been smoking slightly 
suddenly burst into the whitest flame an| 
fell to the ground like a ball of fire. Th 
man had evidently not been killed, as th) 
machine was not falling out of control bu 
diving almost vertically toward the groun 
Several times out of the corner of my eye _ 
glanced at it as it still fell. Probably it We 
the bad light that made the flames sho: 
so white, but the glare was seen for twent! 
miles round by people on the ground. | 

I then made an acquaintance whom | 
grew to know quite well during the ne) 
week or so. It was a silver machine wit! 
small black crosses on it. The pilot ha 
carefully painted his machine, as the sily 
had been put on to represent the scales of | 
fish and covered his planes as well as th 
body of his machine. During this fight | 
caused me a lot of worry. Several times 
was just able to concentrate on one of ty 
others, when this flying fish would butt ‘ 
and force me to a great deal of maneuverir 
to escape him. Over and over again whi 
under me he would pull up his nose ar| 
open fire. I would then point my no 
down and open back at him, and he wou 
turn away. This was his one weakness; 1) 
would not come head on, so I tried that blu! 
whenever he began to fire at me. } 

It was well that I knew this during tl 
fights that followed in the next week. ] 
the middle of this fight both of my gu 
suddenly jammed and I could not get the) 
to work. I struggled with them, all tl 
time maneuvering round so that I shou, 
not be hit myself. One of the enemy, b 
sides the silver man, had noticed that r 
guns would not fire, and the two of the 
came at me, and came right up close on 01 - 
occasion. Just as they did this I managt 
to get my guns to work, and opening fire 
sent the second man down, out of contr¢ 
Old ‘‘Silversides,’’ however, had been ti 
wily even to get near the range of my gun 
and did nothing but cause me a lot | 
worry. | 

It was getting dark now and time ' 
break off the fight, so I decided to escap 
Once again the silver fellow came buttir 
in. Every time I would turn toward tl 
lines he would come at me and open fir 
I would dart across his sights, giving him 
hard shot, then suddenly turn as if I we 
going to fire at him. He would turn t} 
nose of his machine away immediately, al 
I would again have a chance to make) 
dart for the Front. In this way I managé 
to reach the lines, where he left me. I thé 
returned home, with two more machines 
my credit. The next machine I got wast 
fortieth aéroplane I had brought down, ar 
counting my two balloons the forty-seco 
victory to my credit. : 

One day just at this time I had truly 
wonderful surprise. It had been a vel 
rainy day, and as there was no flying I we 
' (Concluded on Page 85) b | 
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Above illustration shows effect of 
Stewart Lens with lights on. 
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Kill The Glare But Not The Light 


Legalize your headlights. The laws of most cities and states demand it. 
\ You must “kill the glare” —but why ‘“‘kill the light” by employing unscientific, 
light-destroying dimmers and lenses? 


Use the Stewart Lens and have a 100% driving light—without glare. Does 
» not reduce the light—increases its efficiency—distributes it properly. 


Stewart Lens provides a perfect flood of soft day-like light which illumines 
- the full width of the road, including side ditches. A flood-light—not a shaft- 
ilight—is what you need. Wherever you find scientific lighting—indoors or 

_ outdoors—it is always on the flood-light principle. That is because flood-lighting 
_ | is most like natural light—free from distortion and optical illusions. It is a safe 
"and sane light. That is what you get in the Stewart Lens. 


42-inch height limitation means nothing to the Stewart Lens. It has no 
limitations or restrictions because it is always a safe light at any height, from any 
 poirit, and any angle. There is no point of high or low danger light. If you 
_ | want a shaft light simply tilt your headlights down and you can comply with 
) any height limitation — but you will still have nothing but a shaft light with 
| its points of danger. 


Lp) 


G4 Stewart V-Ray 
i Spark Plug 


Stewart V-Ray 
Searchlight 


$5 


Stewart Motor Driven $ 6 x 


Hand Operated Type $3.50 


The Stewart Lens is independent of the front glass. If the plain glass in 
front is broken you still have your perfect no-glare light from the Stewart Lens. 

The Stewart Lens adds to the appearance of any car. When lights are on, 
they give the car a rich, distinctive appearance. 

Stewart Lens is scientifically designed. It is the result of continuous research 
and experimentation. Not a hurry-up makeshift to meet a demand. It is 
“tailor-made” to serve a real purpose—to meet real road conditions—to solve 
the headlight problem. 

Consists of a cup-shaped glass bowl which surrounds the light bulb. Light 
is diffused at its source (the light bulb) before it reaches the reflector. That is 
why you get 100% light with the Stewart Lens. 

Easily installed—anyone can do it in a few minutes. Made in one size— 
one model—which fits any size headlight. Gives the same perfect “no-glare”’ 
light on any size headlight. Within reach of all motorists at $2.00 per pair. 

Don’t let your interest in the Stewart Lens cause you to overlook the other | 
Stewart Accessories. Of course you want the Stewart Lens, but you also need 
the Stewart V-Ray Searchlight, Warning Signal, Spark Plug, Autoguard, etc. 
They are all “tailor-made” accessories—accessories of quality, service, and 
good looks. They add to the efficiency and appearance of any automobile. 


Stewart Automobile Accessories are sold by leading accessory dealers, 


jobbers and garages — everywhere. 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation 


Chicago, U.S.A. 


Stewart 
Autoguard $9 
(Western Price $9.75) 


With Nickel Rail $10.00 
(Western Price $10.75) 


Warning Signal 
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A distinctive feature of The Brunswick Method of Reproduction is The 


mss 


Uy A feu 


Ultona, pictured above, in position for playing a Pathé Record. The 
Ultona is instantly adjustable to play any record, whatever make. 


Tones Hitherto Lost 


Now Brought Out in Rich Clarity by 
The Brunswick Method of Reproduction 


you ever heard, the loveliest record — 


Ghee of the finest toned phonograph 
then think of it played infinitely better. 


Such is no longer an ideal—but an ac- 
complished creation —an ‘actual, . buyable 
improvement. 


Once you hear the new Brunswick Pho- 
nograph you'll voluntarily discard old con- 
ceptions, old standards: Each record gains 
new significance! 


Such a bettered instrument was inevi- 
table. Some instrument was certain to offer 
the advantages now presented in The Bruns- 
wick Method of Reproduction. 


This is one of the greatest achievements 
in phonographic history—opening a new 
epoch. 


Brunswick Tone now commands first 
consideration. And people are asking them- 
selves if they can be content with less. 
Few can. 


The Brunswick may be obtained in models ranging from $32.50 to $1,500 


Branch Houses 
In Principal Cities of United 


States, Mexico and 


Never So True 


The simplest way to know the added 
charm of Brunswick tone is to choose the 
most difficult records of all and play them 
on The Brunswick. Then on others. 


Piano records afford the severest test. 
Also the records of symphony orchestras. 


On The Brunswick, piano notes are piano- 
like. Reproduction is perfect. 


There is not the slightest suggestion of 
the zither nor the harp, a resemblance which 
has often disappointed when piano records 
were played. 


In every comparison, your ear will favor 
The Brunswick. Make as many tests as you 
choose. You'll never hear The Brunswick’s 


equal. 
The Latest Way 
The Brunswick Method of Reproduction 


includes the playing of all records, whatever 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 


make. This is accomplished by The Ultona, 
an entirely new and exclusive reproducer. 
It is instantly adjustable, presenting to each 
type of record the exact needle, diaphragm 
and weight. 


Each record is played at its best, accor 


ing to its own requirements. 
phonograph offers The Ultona. 


Another feature of The Brunswick Method 
of Reproduction is the all-wood Tone Am- 
plifier, built like a violin. No meta! is used 


No other 


in this delicate throat — the sound waves — 


have an opportunity to expand and contract 
in a natural way. Thus metallic and harsh 
notes are ended. 

In a dozen ways The Brunswick Method 
of Reproduction is far in advance. So you 
can’t afford to even think of a phonograph 
without hearing The Brunswick first. 


A Brunswick dealer will be glad to play 
the new Brunswick for you and explain The 


Brunswick Method of Reproduction. j | 


Canadian Distributors: 
Musical Merchandise Sales Co. P| 
Excelsior Life Building x 


June |, 1918 


Canada General Offices: Chicago Toronto aw 
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(Concluded from Page 82) 

-to lunch with a cousin of mine who 
4: tationed only three miles away. After 
eon I returned, and upon seeing my 
ay quadron commander went up to speak 

44. Hetold me that the general in com- 
4) of the flying corps had been trying to 
. eon the telephone, and said he wanted 
Jak to me when I came in. I could not 

/ne why so important a person as the 
sy al should want to speak to “‘little me,”’ 
yiang him up. My cup of happiness 

: owed when he told me that he wanted 
si the first to congratulate me upon being 
w. ied the Victoria Cross. 

Jould hardly hold myself down after 
a9 ag the great news. Walking across the 
rome to the squadron headquarters, 
hy, was stationed on the other side, I 
4c ea With the men there and then came 
The next night we had a big celebra- 

jn the way of a dinner, and managed to 

sj) t guests who came quite big distances 
| there. It was a wonderful success, 
ig until after midnight, and several of 

-uests remained all night and returned 

» the next morning. 

'a few days I was to go on another 

- to England, so I put in every mo- 

» that I could in the air, trying to 

ase the number of machines to my 

st. In this way one evening I came 

( three, and managed to surprise them 

e old way that I had done so often 

I was flying a Nieuport. I dived on 

czar and highest one, but found I did 

‘ave the patience to crawl up to my 

. range. Two guns hardly made it 
sary as before, so I opened fire at a 

t more than a hundred yards. As in the 

jays there was no second stage to it at 

jlown he went, completely out of con- 

p'and I stayed above, the two others 

ja\ig escaped, and watched him falling 
thousand feet. 


| 
To London for Decorations 


‘is was my forty-fifth victory, and the 
ne) day I had my forty-sixth and forty- 

y th, in two fights shortly following 
saciother. These were my last fights in 
ir: ce, for the next day I went to England 
m 2Vve, and also to attend an investiture 
at ickingham Palace, at which I was to 

‘ye all three of my decorations. 
aen I left the aérodrome to start for 
nand I had a vague feeling I should not 
be ick again. I remember when leaving 
the ld place, turning round to have a last 
dat it. I was lucky to find a car going 
all e way to Boulogne that day, and with 
fou others, one of whom was going back to 
Bnand for good, we made the trip. On 
thi vay we stopped off at a village where 
hs was a famous farm for French police 
9 We spent an interesting hour there, 
i: the French lady who owned the dogs 
hiled us all round her beautiful place. 
idogs were of all ages, from two-week- 
¢juppies to full French champions. We 
shere just in time to reach Boulogne 
mecheon—my last meal in France, as 
1naged to catch a boat for England at 
w9’clock. 
ght o’clock that night saw me in 
clon, and I was certainly glad to get 
thi. At nine o’clock I was in the middle 
‘of big dinner given by several of my 

ti ds, after which we went toa dance. It 
‘sec ed years since I had been near London, 
avery sight and every sound was joyful 
oie. A few days later, though, I left 

0): and went to the country. 

out this time word came through that 

¥snot going back to France. I was very 

iopointed. I reported for duty, but was 
$)1 a few weeks’ more leave in which to 

fe up. During this time I went to the 
win’ stiture by the King. 

vhad on the previous day received a 

| ram of instructions, telling me toreport 

t uckingham Palace at ten-thirty in the 


oo 


hearty chuckle. ‘Keeping it for a 
it» surprise—eh, Miss Glaub?”’ 
Yes,” she assented; “that’s it.” 
-|oe eat man chuckled again. “All 
t!” he agreed; and then with heavy 
P4isantry, “I hope it hasn’t anything to 
U¢vith that old department store ditty.” 
‘What’s that?’’ suspiciously. 
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morning dressed in service uniform. At 
ten-ten I was there, not wishing to be be- 
hind time on such an occasion, and realiz- 
ing I had better find out before it happened 
just what was expected of me. Walking 
into the palace I came to a hatstand, where 
everybody was checking things. I handed 
in my hat, gloves and stick, whereupon I 
was told to hang on to the gloves, wearing 
one on my left hand and carrying the other. 
Then following a number of other officers, 
also there to be decorated, I came to a 
room in which a general was standing, I 
asked him where I was to go, and he asked 
me what I was getting. 

I began the long rigmarole of V. C., 
D. S. O. and M. C., but before I had fin- 
ished he told me to go in with the D. S. O.’s 
as I was the only V. C. SoI slipped away 
into a room where there were about one 
hundred and fifty other officers. After 
waiting there for more than half an hour 
another general came in and gave us ex- 
plicit instructions as to what to do in the 
King’s presence. It was a terrible moment 
for all of us. 


The Ordeal at the Palace 


Finally the doors opened and we were 
headed toward the room in which the King 
was standing with his staff. Following 
some generals and colonels, who were being 
admitted to the Order of St. Michael and 
St. George, it came my turn to marchin. I 
knew my instructions well. Ten yards 
across to the middle of the room, and then 
a turn to the left and bow. Imagine my 
consternation when, at the first of those 
ten paces, one of my boots began to squeak. 

Somehow or other I managed to get to 
the proper place, where I was facing His 
Majesty. Here I had to listen to an ac- 
count of my own deeds, read by one of the 
staff, while I myself stood stiffly at atten- 
tion. Then approaching the King he hooked 
three medals on my breast. These he had 
been handed on a cushion. He congratu- 
lated me upon winning them, and told me 
it was the first time he had been able to 
give all three to any one person. 

After a short one-sided conversation, in 
which my only attempt to speak failed 
utterly, though all I was trying to say was 
“Yes, sir,’ he shook hands with me, and 
I bowed and backed away, turning and 
walking thirty squeaky paces to a door in 
the corner of the room. 

The moment I reached the outside of 
this door I thought I had been thrown into 
the arms of a highway robber. A man sud- 
denly stepped from one side and before I 
could stop him had snatched the three 
glittering medals off my chest and was 
fifteen yards ahead of me on the way down 
the hall before I realized what had hap- 
pened. 

I took after him, not knowing what to 
do, but he picked up three boxes from a 
table, put the medals in, and handed them 
back to me. Then he returned to meet 
the next man coming out, who incidentally 
was a great friend of mine and also in the 
flying corps. 

The next thing to be faced was the 
crowd at the palace gates, and the photog- 
raphers. 

Luckily I had a car waiting in the in- 
closure, and by getting into this managed 
to evade everybody. 

A week later I was promoted to the rank 
of major, and also learned that I had been 
awarded a bar to my Distinguished Service 
Order ribbon. Good news, like bad luck, 
never comes singly. A few days after that I 
had been granted permission to go home to 
Canada for a visit. The notice was short, 
but within eighteen hours I had made all 
arrangements and was on a train to catch 
the boat sailing from Liverpool next day. 
Within two weeks I was home. 

Editor’s Note—This is the fifth and last of a 
series of articles by Mr. Bishop. 


HEAVEN WILL PROTECT THE 
WORKING GIRL 


(Continued from Page 15) 


Mr. Bibker continued to be amused. 
“That heaven will protect the working 
girl,’ he finally enunciated. 

Down the elevator a few minutes later 
the usually light and airy head of the waist 
department paused for a moment before 
the self-same mirror and reached for the 
jet earrings. Halfway to one pink ear she 
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TERICAS PROGRESS 
IS ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 


ECONOMY: FUSED| 


ELECTRICITY—power of powers—turns 
the wheels of Industry. ELECTRICITY— 
light of lights—illumines every corner of the 
country. 

The multiplied use of electricity in the last 
decade has multiplied the importance of properly 
fusing the circuits to guard against the fire and 
accident hazards of overloads and short circuits. 


waevatle FUSES 


insure electrical safety for the U. S. Navy 
and leaders in all branches of industry. 


A mammoth steel plant which is operating three shifts 
a day turning out war munitions for Uncle Sam asserts 
that ECONOMY renewable FUSES cut annual fuse main- 
tenance costs 80%. This saving is due to the fact that an 
inexpensive little ““Drop Out’? Renewal Link restores a 
blown Economy Fuse to its original efficiency. 

A single order of ECONOMY renewable FUSES and 
“Drop Out’? Renewal Links recently shipped to an eastern 
Navy Yard saved the government $76,486.90. 

Small users enjoy the same full measure of protection 
and the same proportionate saving. 


If your electrical supply dealer 
hasn’t them, write us 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 
Kinzie and Orleans Sts., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Sole Manufacturers of ““ARKLESS”—the Non-Renewable Fuse with the 
**100% Guaranteed Indicator’’ 


Also made by ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. of Canada, Ltd., 
Unity Bldg., Montreal 
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PHARMACAL COMPANY 


THE SATURDAY 


HE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


O cut or scratch too slight 
- * torequire a cleansing appli- 
cation of Listerine. No wound 
too serious for it to help. 


Prevents infection and pro- 
motes healing, 


Listerine will serve the entire 


family. Send for booklet, 
“Domestic Medicine.” 


Manufactured only by 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo.,U.S. A. 
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hesitated, then slowly returned them to her 
pocket. She even neglected to grimace at 
the rather white frightened face of the poor 
little boob of a mistaken patriot that 
fronted her in the glass. 
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A OTHER times and in other places the 
name of Mr. Uthas Garbey has been 
mentioned in connection with other little 
ventures, both of heart and of business, of 
Miss Adele Glaub. Recapitulating briefly 
it may be said that Mr. Garbey was the 
director of publicity for that wonder of 
wonders in the circus world, The Allied 
Wonders of the World. Also, dating from 
twenty minutes following his introduction 
to Miss Glaub, he was her frankly avowed 
suitor. In addition, Mr. Garbey had been 
the means on several occasions of helping 
Miss Glaub through the tangles of poor 
business months. 

Though proposing, occasionally in per- 
son, often by telegraph and regularly by 
mail, Mr. Garbey had never been able to 
obtain a definite decision either for or 
against the plaintiff. “‘Some day—mayhe,” 
was the only sop that was thrown to his 
hungering heart and, as Mr. Garbey him- 
self often said, it was some hunger. 

Often when business was dull—or worse— 
or when some particularly trying day came 
slothfully to a close, Miss Glaub, looking 
very unlike her vamplike contemporary 
Miss Beda Thara, wondered if after all a 
little home—a little. vine-clad cottage— 
wasn’t to be preferred to the wearing grind 
of business; if after all she wasn’t a fool to 
go slaving along for a big fathead to whom 
all the effort and loyalty in the world meant 
nothing but wages, and—bitterly—not 
enough of that. 

And it was thus that she communed on 
the night following the interview with Mr. 
Harvey Bibker. With cold-cream jar in 
hand she gently sought to erase the cares 
of the day and find a way out—some way 
to save her from the haunting blue-glazed 
stare. Oh, if she hadn’t been such a little 
fool—if she only had had sense enough to 
remember that a salesman isasalesman even 
if he is a soldier! Rubbing upward under 
the white-cupped chin she decided savagely 
that after all he was probably in one of 
those jobs where you don’t even go near the 
firing line. It would be just like him— 
those guys who talk so big about killin’ an’ 
all that. Maybe he was a inspector in some 
ammunition factory. 

But the little jar and the soothing mas- 
sage brought no ideas, as they often had. 
And there just had to be an idea! And 
then the cheery visage and the slangy, airy 
confidence of Mr. Garbey floated over the 
Glaub mental horizon. If he was only here! 
Thrusting aside the little jar that had 
proved so comforting in the past, Miss 
Glaub sought the comfort of her kimono 
and a decrepit rocker in preference to the 
more artistic chaise longue. But this was 
no time for artistic things. There was 
six thousand dollars’ worth of blue-edged 
waists to be sold. And to whom? And 
how? A picture of the blue-glazed eyes of 
the great man grew in the shadows behind 
the artistic wicker piano lamp. With a 
very unvamplike sob Miss Glaub buried 
the dark head glistening with blue-black 
lights in a convenient cushion and indulged 
in a good old-fashioned cry. 

Who was there to care whether another 
poor working girl lost her job? And merely 
because after all she had merely tried to do 
her bit. Who? Only Mr. Uthas Garbey, 
and by his last letter—she recalled with an 
added sniffle that in it he had spoken again 
of the little cottage on the hill—he was out 
on the road arranging a wartime billing for 
the Allied attractions. 

Oh, if she hadn’t been such a little boob 
an’ fallen for a uniform that was only 
camouflage for a sharp, shrewd, tricky, 
brazen, sneaky salesman bent on selling 
stickers! With a deep ‘“‘faugh!”’ of intense 
loathing Miss Glaub sought her bed of 
dreams and restful quiet, only to find its 
heavy shadows framing a seemingly num- 
berless assortment of little pictures, which 
included a large man with a cold eye that 
sought the molding with a vestige of kindly 
feeling; a man in a military uniform who 
smiled with fiendish glee; and another one 
of a smiling, well-dressed gentleman who 
beckoned earnestly from the doorway of a 
little vine-clad cottage. 
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HERE is an old saying that the darkest 
moment is just before the dawn, but to 
Miss Adele Glaub it seemed as if the sun 


June f, 19] 


of business happiness would never pj 
again. For two days—long hateful day 
filled by quick dodgings and cireuitg 
traveling to avoid the path of the pleaga; 
Mr. Bibker, who would probably be eag 
for the details of the plan that was not— 
vain did she beseech the cold-cream jar f, 
an idea, and call upon thin air for ¢j 
cheery presence of Mr. Garbey. 

And then did Mr. Garbey prove the sq 
ing right. It was the beginning of the thi 
day and by all indications another dodgin 
hateful day. But at ten a lanky bund 
girl shrilled “Oh, Mizz Glau-aub! Te 
gram!”’ It was nearly a hundred feet | 
the bundle desk, but it is no wild exagger 
tion to say that the usually languid und 
lating figure accomplished it in nothing, fig 

“Here!” she commanded hoarsely aj! 
ripped the gummed yellow flap with finge! 
that trembled freely and likewise fran’ 
And no dawn was ever brighter than ¢ 
ten words that stood out in blue 
the yellow: “‘My spats are pa 
expect me by Wednesday eve” | 

Wasn’t he the kidder! And wasn’t] 


her work—so long neglected. 1 
“What is this,” she demanded of 
bundle counter: ‘‘a pink tea or a place 
get paid wages for workin’? Get busy!”| 
-‘Undulating gently to the lee of a «&. 
venient pillar she disappeared, only to || 
appear a moment later with the artistic | 
earrings of prosperous times. | 
A moment later in the same happy moi 
“Who walked over this waist count 
dearie?”’ she inquired languidly of a gant 
clerk. “‘A tank or sompthing?”’ 
Two minutes later: “Honest, some| 
you girls must think this is a convalese; 
ward!” Then, as they blushingly at 
the allegation: ‘‘Well, it ain’t. Spre 
round! Weain’t holdin’ any mass meetii; 
this morning.” 
Which all goes to prove what a wond- 
ful thing a little confidence in anothe 
ability may do. It also proved that Ms 
Glaub was her old unworried efficient si, 
And when Mr. Bibker passed el 
the waist section on his morning inspect 
tour she languidly toyed with a large { 
earring and said in response to the gr 
man’s ‘good morning that she expected 
start selling the blue-edged waists by ' 
end of the week. 
The great man’s face was wreathed 
smiles. “‘At a profit?” he questioned. | 
The gracefully languid hand deserted 
jet earring to twist the huge jade din 
ring to a more becoming light. She smil 
almost pityingly. £ 
“Honest, Mr. Bibker,’’ she inquil 
almost tartly, “you don’t think I’d justé 
sellin’ them for the fun of the thing?” | 


The great man smiled and passed | 
Miss Glaub decided on a Peach Melbat 
dessert for the first time in nearly two lg 
months. | 

And Wednesday evening found the » 
crepit comfortable rocker, carefully I; 
guised with an artistic throw of velvet, it 
Miss Glaub, equally artistic, in purple v! 
a single large rose at her bodice. She i 
reclined on the artistic chaise longut 
a posture that Mr. Garbey had often ? 
clared was a picture that no artist ec 
paint. | 

Never had she greeted him so warn) 
“‘O-o-oh, Mr. Garbey!”’ she trilled. “P 
tive-lee you don’t know how glad 
see you!”’ And she held out both 
but then, of course, you remember. 
pulsive girlish heroine in Love W. 

“Lady,” said Mr. Garbey with ek 
teristic flash of teeth, ‘‘that goes’ 
only Uthas is the name—U-t-h-a 

Miss Glaub smiled brightly at 
boyishness as she trailed slowly 
chaise longue. ‘‘Very well, Uthas,’ 
said softly. ao 

Almost instantly Mr. Garbey wa 
side her. “‘Lissen, sister,”” he comn 
“we don’t havta beat round the bu 
know why I am here. That little 
over in Jersey is waiting—now.”’ 

Leaving the small white hand: wit! 
huge jade ornament firmly clasped b 
two fervid brown palms, the dar! 


presently were different. 
(Continued on Page 89 
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Se Lach Cord Moves 
As If On Ball Bearings 


ls understand a tire you must realize that it is an 
intricate machine with parts that move upon each 
other constantly while your caris in motion. As in 
all mechanism, one of the chief difficulties that tire 
engineers must conquer is FRICTION. 


That problem has been solved in the Firestone Cord 
Tire by a construction that allows each cord to move as 
if on ball bearings. Thereisnorub orrasp. Cord cannot 
touch cord. Each powerful strand is supported in a con- 
tinuous unbroken ‘‘bearin3,” of fine resilient rubber. 


Every cord is free to turn and to move as the action of 
| the tire demands. It meets strains instantly. The response 
. is as spontaneous as that of a highly developed motor. 


’ Reduce friction to the proper point and internal heat 

and wear become neglizible. Internal heat rots the 
best of rubber. Internal wear cuts the strongest of 
cords. Both these destructive elements are practically 


nullified by the ‘‘ball bearing,” idea. 


' This is only one of the many excellent features of 
: Firestone Cord construction. But it is one of the most 
__ important factors for Most Miles per Dollar. Study the 
__ Firestone Cord cross section. Your dealer has one. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 


Firestone Park, Akron,O. Branchesand Dealers Everywhere 
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N the first hve months of this year, 

the watch purchasers of America 
bought more Period Howards than in any 
previous Spring season on record. 
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Tuese are the days that testand prove the How- 
ard success. Big work is at hand. The Howard 
Watch “belongs.” Men whoare doing things have 
always turned to the Howard Watch. 

The Howard is the finest practical timepiece in 
the world. Its association with the prominent men 
and leading events of America runs unbroken for 
seventy-five years. 

Here are the PERIOD Howards — designs in- 
spired bythe greatest periods of theworld’s activity. 
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~ The Sonic 


Oe aise Greek design, S difppeutie ‘he 
_ inherent fzezess of American civilization 
— L2-size, Extra Thin, Open Face, Plain _ 
j Peli a9: 19, and 17 a in. 
gold-filled case. 
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The Augustan 


Designed in the spirit of the Augustan era—— 
keen, practical, like the America of ue ay 
12-size, Extra Thin, Open Face, Plain 
Polished—z 3,1 sand 17 jewelsini an 
- solid- gold case. 
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They are the first watches designed to express 
the personality of the man who carries the watch. And 
there are three purchasers today for every Howard 
Period Watch that can be produced. 
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That jeweler is fortunate, indeed, who has the 
Period Howards in his store—the backing of the 
Howard name and reputation, and the individuality 
of the Howard Period designs to offer. 


— 
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Tue AucusTan $125, $100, $75 Tuelonic $100,$75,$50 
Tue VicTorian $100,$75,$50 TueTupor $125, $100, $75 - 
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Not every jeweler can sell you a Howard 
Watch. More than ever, the jeweler 
who can is a good man to know. 
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HOWARD WATCHES Tie EDWARD HOWARD 
$50 to $165 model at $350 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS 
Established 1842 


Tue Keystone Watcu Case Company, Prop. 
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Rabddying ‘that cosmopolitanism which 
14 was so characteristic of the Tudor pe ipd, 
as it i§ of our own times. — 
1 2- Siz » ExtraD hin, Open Face, Plain 3 = TT fee 1 ASS: size, Extra Thin, Open Race 
f ie fe — —% 9: and 17 jewels in To See be oe Hye et AD ~/, lee) 19, andAZqe 
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ee (Continued from Page 86) 

-“0-0-oh, Mr. G—Uthas, I’m in trouble.” 

iso a tiny quiver. 

q “Why, sister?’”’ 

} With a warm rush of words she told him, 
welling particularly and at length on the 

old blue glaze and the mean low trick used 

9 dupe a patriotic girl. 

“The nasty little fish!” 

A gentle pressure of the soft little palm. 
That goes double too!” she said fervidly. 

“But what do you care if you don’t sell 
m? What difference does it make—as 
yng as the little cottage _” 

The lady. shook her head ‘sadly, regret- 
lly. “No,” she decided. “Don’t you see 
aat I gotta show those two up—regardless 
f anything else?”’ 

Mr. Garbey laughed, quite bitterly for 
im. ‘In other words,” hesuggested, ‘‘ once 
jore we talk business before—before we 
Jalk about something else.” 

' The little hand withdrew itself abruptly. 
You'd talk that way to a lady in distress. 
‘o the girl you—you a. IN COO 

“No! No! Lissen, sister; it ain’t that! 
if course I will help you with your childish 
ttle problem—an’ help you show that 
oor fish up—but after that?” 

With a smile the little hand stole back. 
After that—why, we will see.” 

Mr. Garbey nodded. “All right, sister,”’ 
e assented. “‘That goes with little ol’ 
ohn W. Myself. Now describe that waist.” 

Miss Glaub, face aglow, did. 

“ An’ you say that the reason they don’t 
aj] is because of this two-inch band of blue 
teorgette round the big square collar?” 

“ Yes.’’ 

“ An’ the rest of the waist is white?” 

A nod. 

Mr. Garbey whistled a blithe bar. “Let 
ye sleep on it,’’ he said finally, “‘an’ then 
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we'll start after them the first thing in the 
morning.” 

Another gentle pressure and lips slightly 
parted in charming wonder. ‘‘O-o-oh, 
Uthas, ain’t you the most wonderful man!” 

Masterfully Mr. Garbey reached for the 
other hand and imprisoned it. ‘‘Say that in 
another way after this is over,’’ he said 
softly. 

Iv 

T WAS characteristic of Mr. Garbey that 
4 when engaged on a business problem he 
invariably conducted himself as a business 
man. And so it was Thursday morning 
found him briskly walking across the soft 
green carpet of the waist-section and utter- 
ing a crisp good morning. 

*“An’ you got an idea?”’ 

Actually Mr. Garbey seemed to ignore 
the warm light in the dark eyes. 

““Sure!’”’ he agreed almost abruptly. 
“Can you getta hold of about six power 
sewin’ machines in a hurry?” 

“But, Uth—Mr. Garbey ——” 

“Can you?’’—still crisply. 

Miss Glaub nodded, and matching his 
tone mentioned the alteration room. 

““Fine!’”’—without noticing the tone. 
‘An’ about fifty yards of red Georgette?” 

“ec But I pe ages 38, 

Mr. Garbey thrust his hand into his 
checkered vest and sought a pencil. ‘‘Can’t 
stop to explain now! Wait!’’—and calmly 
ignored the wound his abruptness had 
caused. 

Miss Glaub said rather tartly that this, 
too, might be obtained. 

“Good! Now go an’ collect about five of 
the best-lookin’ girls in your department.” 

An angry protest at such high-handed 
methods rose in Miss Glaub’s throat—rose, 
hesitated and died. After all if he was goin’ 
to save the day there wasn’t any sense in 


“Well, What Has That Got to Do With Us?’’ Demanded Mr. Garbey With Deep 
Practicality—“‘with Our Little Cottage in Jersey?”’ 
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ee LONG 

~ HAUL 
The success of the long haul is 
always up to the truck—and the 
famous Bethlehem “Dependable 


Delivery” gets more and more 
valuable to the Bethlehem owner 


the farther and farther the truck 


Station. 


Bethlehem Internal. Gear Drive Motor 
Trucks always carry a plus load for all 
distances—their owner's. confidence. 


goes away from the Service 


Know what you're buying —examine a Bethlehem 


e293 28 b19D> 


11 ton Chassis 2} ton Chassis 


F.O.B. ALLENTOWN 


Bethlehem Motors Corporation 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 
New York Showrooms, !893 Broadway 
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Liquid Armor 


UILDING operations have been curtailed 

by Government order. Existing buildings, 

bridges, and other structures must be protected 
and preserved. 


Good paint is armor applied in liquid form. It 
means long life to every structure that it covers. 


Gutters, railings, drain-pipes, steel skeletons, 
ships, bridges, tools, and machinery are ren- 
dered rust-proof by Dutch Boy paste red-lead, 
mixed with pure linseed oil. Browns, greens, 
etc., can be obtained by addition of coloring 
matter. 


A dollar’s worth of red-lead now may save you 
$10 worth of repairs and replacements later. 


Write for our booklet No. F33. 
Dutch Boy White-Lead If you contemplate paint- 


ing your house, office, or other non-metal surfaces, in- 
vestigate Dutch Boy white-lead. Mixed with linseed 
oil, it provides an a//-/ead paint, the handsomest finish 
and the best protection obtainable. A portfolio of 
colored exterior and interior suggestions with useful 
paint information will be sent on request. 


Other Lead Products Wherever lead is used, you 
will find National Lead Company products; for in- 
stance, Dutch Boy babbitts and solders for every metal 
and solder need. Our laboratory consulting service is 
yours without charge. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York Buffalo Cincinnati St. Louis 
Boston Chicago Cleveland San Francisco 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia 
National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh 
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bein’ Besides, how strong an’ master- 
ful he was. So different from that smart 
Aleck parading as a hero. Almost humbly 
Miss Glaub undulated to his bidding. When 
the five stood lined against the wall in the 
little office behind the bundle counter Mr. 
Garbey began by questioning the first girl, 
Miss Virgie Tupper. 

“Do you love your country?” he said 
abruptly. 

With wide eyes Miss Tupper admitted 
her patriotism. 

“Got a sweetheart in the service?” 
“cc 0~0:7 

“A brother?” 

“Say, Mister’’—with a touch of acid— 
“Gs this a 3 

“Tt ain’t!” said Mr. Garbey curtly. 
“Any relation at all?” 

“A cousin of mine is in the marines.” 

“Good!” said Mr. Garbey crisply. “‘ You 
get Friday afternoon off with full pay.’ 

Miss Tupper was noted throughout the 
third floor as one who under no circum- 
stances allowed herself to be perturbed or 
to show any signs of anything but blasé 
worldliness, but an afternoon off just be- 
cause she had a cousin in the marines! 

“Say, Mister’’—with frank suspicion— 
“is this a joke, or are you merely tryin’ to 
show me a good time?”’ 

“Patriotism,” Mr. Garbey assured her 
earnestly. ‘“We merely want you to take 
the afternoon off an’ show Capitol Avenue 
that you are proud to have it known that 
you have a relative fighting for your coun- 
nae 


”” Still suspiciously. 

“Tf it’s rainy we make it Saturday. 
A girl can’t be patriotic on a rainy day. 
Next!’ 

It was a very crazy proceeding, as Miss 
Tupper and the next three—Miss Irene 
Beeley, Miss Eulalie Hieber and Miss 
Agnes Tierchy—viewed it; but why look 
an afternoon off in the face? All found 
some friend or relative of whom they could 
be justly proud. And then came the 
blonde. Of, course she had another name, 
but to the floor she was known only as the 
blonde. The blonde almost tearfully, as 
she saw a perfectly free afternoon slipping 
away, admitted that no relative or dear 
friend was in the service. 

“Too bad,” said Mr. Garbey; “but this 
thing must be according to Hoyle. So we 
can have names an’ addresses for the re- 
porters. Miss Glaub, will you find an- 
other 8 

But the blonde refused to lose her holi- 
day that easily. ‘“‘The shoemaker that lives 
next door to us had two sons in the first 
draft,’ she suggested, “‘an’ they were nice 
boys, so au 

Mr. Garbey clapped his hands with quick 
approval. ‘“‘Fine! That gives us a little 
variety! Two, eh? Fine!” Then as the 
five stared in unison, “Friday afternoon 
come to the alteration room.” 

Ten minutes later Mr. Garbey was briskly 
buttoning his light topcoat. “Getta hold of 
a first-class die cutter,’”’ he directed, calmly 
ignoring the mute Glaub plea for soft con- 
fidences, “‘an’ have him get ready to make 
a die from the pattern I’ll send over this 
afternoon. I gotta hurry now’’—as the 
siren of the waist department prepared to 
speak—“T gotta hurry over an’ see Jerry 
McCabe, city editor of the Star, so’s we 
can arrange for a photographer for Friday 
afternoon.” 

As he strode down the aisle the anger 
melted from the classic Glaub features and 
there remained only glowing admiration 
and deep content. 

“Q-o-oh,”’ she breathed softly to the huge 
dinner ring, “‘ain’t it wonderful to have a 
big strong man to take the burden of all 
your cares!” 

What a wonder he was; an’ after all a 
little cottage on the hill 


Vv 


Te chapter deals only with the Sun- 
day issue of the Bigburg Star that ap- 
peared on the following Sunday. One of 
the items with which this story is concerned 
ran on Page Two of the Magazine Section 
and was surmounted by a three-column 
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picture of five different young ladies, al] 
taken at different sections of Capito] 
Avenue on the sunny Friday afternoon 
preceding. The heading ran as follows: 


Latest Society Fad Comes to Bigburg 
Wear a Service Blouse for Sammee! 


And the story, written by a leading lady 
sob artist, was a credit to the smiling faces - 
that topped it. With light airy touches it | 
told how Eastern society—supplied by Mr, 
Garbey—had surmounted the difficulty of | 
showing its loyalty and patriotism by wear- | 
ing waists with collars that resembled sery-_ 
ice flags—with a star for every man. It 
was new hot stuff, Mr. Garbey had said, — 
and Jerry McCabe, always eager for a. 
chance to print a pretty face, had agreed, 

The second item was a half-page adver- 
tisement in the news section, which read — 
as follows: ; 


THE NEW SERVICE BLOUSES ARE HERB! 
No other: local store can show 
you these new patriotic blouses that have 
just swept the country from exclusive 
Eastern style centers. 
SHOW YOUR PATRIOTISM! WEAR A 
SERVICE BLOUSE! 
Blouses with from one to three stars—other | 
stars furnished free if desired. 
SPECIALLY PRICED AT $5.75 
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a ELL, sister?” 

Mr. Uthas Garbey faced the languid 
lady under the soft glow of the wicker piano 
lamp, and his hands went out to cover the 
green-eyed asp that was extended to greet | 


im. 
“*Q-o-oh, Mr.—Uthas, it was wonderful! | 
Oh, what a wonderful man you are!” 

Mr. Garbey sought and obtained the 
other hand that toyed with the long jet 
necklace that completed the symphony of 
black. 

“Do you mean that?’ 

“It was perfectly wonderful! They came 
an’ came, till I thought we would have to 
get the fire warden—honest. Oh, how mar- 
velous you are! So full of ideas—an’ 
everything.” 

Mr. Garbey pressed his thanks and mur- 
mured halting deprecation. 

““An’ now,” he finished, ‘we can talk | 
about ourselves—now that we have handed | 
the qui-eé-tus to that poor little cheap 
crook that played on your patriotism.” 

Slowly, almost reluctantly Miss Glaub 
withdrew theimprisoned hands. “‘Plee-ease, 
Mr. Garbey!”’ she begged. 

sé But 9 

“T have been thinkin’.”’ 

“Well, but what has that to do with us?” 

The large dark eyes reproached him 
silently. Then after a moment: “I have 
been thinkin’ that maybe after all I mis- 
judged him—that after all he was tryin’ to — 
do mea favor. An’ you know those waists 
were dirt cheap.” | 

“But it was me that ——” 

Miss Glaub nodded, and it was plain that 
the subject pained her deeply. 

“T know,” she agreed softly, “but now 
that it’s all over I can’t see my way clear | 
to hold a grudge against a man who may | 
die any day for his country. It wouldn’t | 
be right.” ss | 

Mr. Garbey reached in vain for the hands. © 
“You mean ”” he began as they evaded 
him. ‘You mean that ——” 

es that after all he is a soldier an’ | 
doin’ his bit at the expense of his life— 
maybe.” ‘ 

“Well, what has that got to do with us?” 
demanded Mr. Garbey with deep practi- 
cality—“with our little cottage in Jersey?” 

Slowly she turned from him and Mr. | 
Garbey in a detached way noticed that her 
waist was of white Georgette—that it | 
looked familiar. | 

“TI don’t know—yet!” she confessed and 
walked slowly toward the passionate ease 
of the chaise longue. : 

And it was then that Mr. Garbey dis- 
covered that the waist really was familiar— | 
that it was one of the blue-edged Georgettes. 
And in the exact center of the wide collar — 
nestled a single large red star! 
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The Last $1250 Six 
Of This Size, Power and Class 


Here is the last fine Six with 120-inch wheelbase to hold to the $1250 price. The produc- 
tion is limited by war-time requirements. Costs are still advancing. The price cannot be 
guaranteed. But today this superb Six, with all improvements, still sells at the $1250 
price. It stands unique and alone in the fine Six field in the value it gives for the money. 


It Is Built to Today’s 
Requirements 


This new Mitchell Light Six is a vast 
improvement on last year’s like-size model. 
| Yet it sells at last year’s price. 

This car was brought out under new 
conditions. Good service men are becom- 
ing scarce. So, to minimize service, we 
have for one thing doubled our tests and 
inspections. 

Then Mitchell has won a large export 
demand, in countries with difficult roads. 
The requirements there are extreme. Last 
year we decided to build every Mitchell 
car to meet.them. So these new Mitchells 
are built to those new standards. 


Experts in Endurance 


A considerable number of the ablest men 

‘in Motordom have been added to the 
_ Mitchell staff. Most of them are experts in 
endurance. They have specialized on over- 


Mitchell D-40 
120-inch Wheelbase, 40-Horsepower Motor 


Touring Car - 
2-Pass. Roadster - 
Touring Sedan - 
Coupé - - 


strength requirements under every road 
condition. 

These men have studied every Mitchell 
part. They have fixed new tests, new 
standards. Never in one year has a Mitchell 
model been so improved as this one. 

Yet last year’s Mitchells were a 14-year 
development. Again and again they have 
proved themselves able to render 200,000 
miles of service. So this year’s Mitchells 
are extraordinary cars. 


A Master Designer 


A famous expert has been placed in 
charge of our body-building plant. This 
new Mitchell is by far the handsomest car 
in its class. It is long, low and impressive 
—a distinguished car. 

It is finished in a new way which gives 
enduring luster. Its equipment is unusually 
complete. It stands supreme in easy-riding 
comfort, because of shock-absorbing rear 
springs. 


$1250 Touring Car- - $1525 


- $1250 3-Pass. Roadster $1490 
$1950 Club Roadster - $1560 
$1850 Coupé - - - 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


Mitchell C-42 
127-inch Wheelbase, 48-Horsepower Motor 


4-Pass. Surrey - $1625 
Touring Sedan- $2275 
Club Sedan- - $2185 


Scientific Savings 


What we save is in factory efficiency. 
We have spent years to equip this plant 
to produce the Six type economically. Our 
savings are simply what old-time methods 
waste. 


We build the complete car — chassis 
and body — under ideal conditions. 


these extra values are all due to that. 


They are just as conspicuous in our 
$1525 Mitchell. 
comparable Six. 


That also undersells any 
And that also is built to 
new standards. 


These two models in their 16 new-style 
bodies form a line of wondrous interest. 
Every man who considers a fine car should 
see what Mitchell prices buy. Write for 
our new catalog, then see the cars them- 
selves. 


Also Cabriolet, De Luxe Sedan, Town Car dnd Limousine, from $1960 to $2850 


And 
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= MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc., Racine, Wisconsin 
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A Fitting Gift To 
The War Day Bride 


The urgencies of the hour suggest 
practical economies in home-making. To 
conserve time and labor is a patriotic obli- 
gation of the American housewife. Now, 
more than ever, the ownership of a 
washing machine 1s a domestic duty. On 
the farms and in communities where elec- 
tric service is unobtainable or limited, the 


RE Uy odio Wringer 


is accepted as the ideal exponent of laundering 
efficiency. Always ready for service anywhere—in 
the laundry, on the porch or in a convenient, shaded 
spot out of doors. No matter when or where you 
want to wash, the little built-in engine—the Multi- 
Motor—supplies the power. Like the Maytag 
Electric Washer, it has established a standard of 
accomplishment that is actually and visibly présent. 


The Maytag Laundry Manual suggests many 
thoughts of helpfulness to the home-maker. It’s free. 


Address Dept. 259. 
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The Mannheimer did not answer, and 
ey sank into a brooding, exasperated 


ence. 
Helmut lay with his face in his arms, 
ying to hide from the mingled stench of 
saw and dirty bodies and saturated cloth- 
zg. The wet cold had eaten through to his 
mes, but in the very heart of him there 
is still a flicker of life—of something that 
ought and reacted to exterior stimulus. 
ad strangely enough it was the Mann- 
imer-who kept the flame alive. Helmut 
‘d seen the would-be rebel’s face in that 
jef firelight. They had _ exchanged 
inces—significant, deadly. The sunken, 
_ \ rning eyes had stared back into his with 
istagic triumph—with the look of a man 
10 has come through shame and anguish 
+ some releasing, expiating purpose. 
You wait!” it had said. “You wait! 
‘yu shan’t jeer at me again!” 
In the dead quiet of the village street the 
‘ud of marching feet sounded ominous. 
‘came nearer; it stopped to the rattle of 
jpunded arms. The listeners rolled over 
‘th a stifled cursing. 
“The patrol!” 
The door flew open and a lighted lantern 


shed searchingly over their dazed faces. 
, underofficer followed on the heels of the 
Jutenant, who had evidently left the feast 
carry out this last irksome duty. The 
ash of mud on his patent-leather boots 
‘hanced their brilliancy. He brought in 
‘th him the warm scent of wine and cigars. 
“Aufstehen!’ 

They lurched stiffly, with agony—to 
sir feet. All but one. And he did not 
Lave. He sat with his back to the wooden 
vl, his arms clasped about his knees, his 
tea white wet mask in the light. A queer 
Ile smile twitched at the corners of his 
tht lips. 

The Bcrofficer stumbled over the straw 
ivard him. 

“Get up! What’s the matter with you? 
e@ you drunk, or mad, or what?” 

‘I’ve had enough. That’s why I’m not 
‘ting up. I’ve been driven like a beast. 
the name of my suffering comrades over 
{» whole world—I protest!” 

The voice was high-pitched and quaver- 
i. It was terror-wracked. Yet he sat 
(sre. The underofficer made a movement 
(sheer helplessness. He was more than 

}f afraid of that set, wild-staring figure. 
(ly madness could explain it. And he 
Ji met madness before—after the ma- 
Yivers. 

The lieutenant motioned him imperiously 
ede. He was young, and the cruel march 

#ideep drinking had inflamed his temper. 
j / was going to make an example—prove 
thimself perhaps that he could uphold his 
échority like a veteran. 

‘Get up!” he said quietly and danger- 
Gly. “Get up! 

fhe Mannheimer glanced across at the 
|e line of tense watching faces. He sought 
(; Helmut, the same smile of childish 
Lamph about his mouth. He did not 
rive, 

‘Get up! Do you hear? For ihe last 
1e ——’ 

The lieutenant kicked the crouching 
fire with his delicately shod foot. 

‘Then grotesquely—like a jack-in-the-box 
teased by its spring—the Mannheimer 
tanded up. His arms whirled. His flat 
n hand struck full across the lieuten- 
27s face. 

‘twas as though a hidden mine had been 
loded under their feet. In the falling 

(st and débris they heard the shrill rasp 
Csteel—a light flashed up. But before 
‘ell Helmut lurched between. He flung 
‘aself upon the frantic soldier, bearing 

‘1 down, pinning him to the ground. Ina 

Sange convulsive embrace they held each 
Cier, 

When at last they were dragged apart 
bh lieutenant’s sword had slipped back 
iO. its sheath. 

t was quite still now. They dared not 
k at one another. Something had been 
= ttered—something that had seemed fun- 
¢nental and inevitable. For the moment 
ahority, rank and caste were wiped out. 
‘ey were like men struggling out of the 


as of a fallen house, asking themselves: 
thas happened? Whoare we? What 


| iere was disaster in the dark, evil- 
sling atmosphere. Only the Mann- 
Hm er seemed unconscious of it. He looked 
aut him vaguely, seeing no one until his 
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eyes met Helmut’s, and then his brows 
twitched with a kind of pathetic puzzle- 
ment. 

The lieutenant’s hand lay clenched white 
on the hilt of the sword he had drawn too 
late. He was a mere boy now—a boy who 
had played clumsily with a machine that 
had no mercy on clumsiness. He knew, and 
the men whom he commanded, and the 
underofficer, who stood baffled and horror- 
stricken beside him, knew that there could 
be no mercy. 

The red stain was spreading over the 
bloodless cheek. Twice he tried to speak. 
His lips quivered with the effort. They 
could almost hear the sob in his throat. 

And at last it was the underofficer who 
blustered out an order. 

Two soldiers from the patrol closed in 
smartly on either side of their prisoner. 

“Vorwaris!” 

The door slammed to and they were 
again in darkness. They crouched down 
in the wet straw, listening. 

The interminable waltz music from across 
the way flowed over the dull receding foot- 
steps. 

XII 

HE next day they were marched back. 

It seemed to Helmut that the light in 
him had gone out finally. He had become 
a mere physical organism that moved at a 
word and stopped at a word—that hun- 
gered savagely for food and rest and for 
vague, unnamable things. The desire of 
them writhed like newly hatched serpents 
at the bottom of his darkness. 

He stood at the gates of the barracks and 
stared brutishly in front of him, brooding 
over nothing. He still suffered—suffered 
even acutely as a paralytic suffers in the 
first hours of atrophy—but he did not know 
that he was suffering. His mind registered 
no emotion. He could not have taken a de- 
cision—could not have moved suddenly to 
save himself. Yet when a gray-coated figure 
turned in at the Kaserne gates he stiffened 
sharply, and the middle finger of each hand 
found the outer seam of his trousers in a 
lightning reaction. 

Lieutenant Miiller glanced at him and 
stopped. 

‘“Why, you’re the fellow I’ve been think- 
ing about. We want extra help at the 
Liebesmahl to-night. You—you seemed to 
me the sort of fellow who knows how things 
are done. Do you think you could lend a 
hand without disaster?” 

* Jawohl, Herr Leutnant.” 

“Good! Report yourself to the mess 
sergeant. Tell him I sent you.” 

“ Jawohl, Herr Leutnant.” 

The other did not pass on. He stood 
there with a set, earnest expression on his 
pleasant face. It was almost as though he 
were trying to overcome a certain embar- 
rassment. 

“Look here!” he jerked out suddenly. 
“You don’t belong in this galére. I can see 
that. You’re educated—different. Why 
aren’t you an Hinjdhriger?”’ 

“T failed—three times, Herr Leutnant.” 

“*Ah, yes—yes.”” He dug his hands deep 
into the pockets of his greatcoat, shivering 
a little. ‘‘Pretty rough for you, eh?” 

Helmut did not answer quickly. He 
shrank from the question as from a sur- 
geon’s knife. 

He was afraid—resentful. Why was this 
man, this officer, trying to make him feel 
and remember—when he had almost for- 
gotten? He stared stolidly. 

“ Jawohl, Herr Leutnant.”’ 

“Ach! Um Gottes willen, answer like a 
human being for once! It’s my duty to 
know something about you. I asked you 
a question, Felde.” 

Helmut set his teeth sullenly. This 
stranger could probe and dig as much as 
he liked. He should not get through. He 
should not hurt. If there was a living 
nerve left he should not find it. 

“T don’t know what the Herr Leutnant 
means.” 

Then his interrogator looked at him— 
so straightly, with so much goodness that 
he faltered. 

“Tt was bad at first, Herr Leutnant. 
One gets accustomed 

“Hardened. you mean. And that’s bad. 
These other fellows—they’re living about 
their own level, some of them. They’ll 
come out all the better for it. But you'll 
be roughened—as the best must be. It 
won’t do. Remember—you’ve got to go 
back to your own life.” 
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Comfort 


In Every Position and Posture 


“Our experience with Men’s Underwear 
has taught us that the DROP SEAT 
Union Suit is the most comfortable form 
of Underwear a man can wear.” 


Statement from one of America’s 
Largest Department Stores 


@ 


ee TRADE MARK 


“DROP SEAT Union Suits 


Made both in loose fitting Athletic styles—Nain- 
sooks, Soisette, silk mixtures and other woven 
fabrics—and in light weight knitted fabrics— 
Lisles, Mercerized Lisles and summer weight 
worsteds. 


The “DROP SEAT” construction does away 
with the necessity of closing the openings with 
double thicknesses or folds of cloth and elimi- 
nates all possibility of chafing. 


Ask your dealer toshow you 
IMPERIAL “‘DROP SEAT’’ 


THE IMPERIAL UNDERWEAR COMPANY 
Piqua, Ohio 
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cleaner with gasoline, 
spark plug into the socket at the 
top, and shake vigorously—that’s 
all. 
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“>hampion 


“ Minute” 
Spark Plug 


leaner 


Cleaning Spark Plugs 


—a Quick, Clean Way 
to Do a Long, Mean Job 


Don’t take the plugs apart. and 


scrub and scrape to half clean 
them—and thoroughly soil your 
hands and clothes. 


Let little flying needles, loose in 


the tube of a Champion Cleaner, 
do the work. 


Just half fill the tube of the 


screw the 


Your plugs will be cleaner than 


you could possibly get them in the 
old scrub-and-scrape way—and in 
a jiffy. 


Any garage man or dealer in 


auto supplies will sell you a Cham- 
pion Minute Spark Plug Cleaner 
for 75 cents (a dollar in Canada). 


It comes in a neat wooden box 


that packs snugly away in your 
tool case. 


Get yours today. 

Manufactured by the 
Champion Spark Plug Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
Champion Spark Plug Company, 


of Canada, Limited 
Windsor, Ontario 


At Last! A pipe that removes the cause of moisture-laden residue. The 
Donnelly Underfeed is the only pipe that loads from bottom and has straight 


open cylinder in place of curved, closed bowl. 


No place for a heel to form. 


No Wheezy, Bubbling Bowl— Always Clean and Dry 


_ Stem vent above bottom—smoke always draws freely through fresh, 


dry tobacco. 


No waste of tobacco. The coolest, cleanest, 


‘ driest, sweetest pipe-smoke in your life or you get 
your money back. Made of guaranteed French 


Dealers: 

This is the great- 

est pipe sensation in 25 years. 
Write for proposition. 


Briar Root 

Solid Rubber Bit. 

Weighs one ounce. Standard Size. Price 

| $1. Prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
JamesA. Donnelly, Suite1212 


9 Murray St., New York 


Sell Us Your Share Time 


We will buy it and pay you a good price for 
it. Wouldn’t you like $50.00 extra in June? 


Scores of spare-time repre- 
sentatives of The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The 


Country Gentleman will 
earn more than $50.00 this 


Why not you too? You need 
not invest a single penny 
to learn all about our plan. 
Experience is unnecessary. 
Profits begin at once. Just 
clip the coupon and mail 
it today. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
369 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Gentlemen:—Tell me all about your spare-time money- 
making plan. I’m interested. 


Name. 


Address 


City. 
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He had found the nerve—at one sure 
glance. And it was alive. It hurt incred- 
ibly. It was like coming back out of a 
narcotic to the bitter knowledge of pain 
and disfigurement. And yet under those 
loyal, friendly eyes Helmut came back 
gladly. There was something sweet, al- 
most voluptuous in this surrender to the 
other’s will. 

“‘T haven’t anything to go back to, Herr 
Leutnant.”’ 

“Your people?”’ 

“They don’t know what to do with me. 
They’re ashamed.” 

“You must make them proud. And 
anyhow, there’ 8 yourself. If yourself isn’t 
ashamed 

He broke off. Perhaps he remembered 
who he was—what his brother officers 
would say if they heard. Perhaps just for 
that moment he, too, was afraid. And for 
just so long they stood there, staring at 
each other, a pace’s distance between them, 
two boys, almost of an age, oddly alike 
with their fair round faces, divided by a 
gulf which by the law of caste they must 
not cross. The Leutnant lifted his head 
sharply. 

““Next year you can be my orderly if you 
choose,” he said. ‘‘Then I could make 
things easier for you. I could lend you 
books—and things; help you. You’d bein 
my quarters. Only’’—a youthful stern- 
ness hardened his glance—“‘ only it’s for you 
to choose. You'll have to show that you 
want it. You know what I mean. If 
you let yourself go now, in a year’s time 
you'll be finished. You’ve got to keep your 
soul alive. It will be hard going. You'll 
have to hold out alone.” 

Outwardly they were just officer and 
man. Helmut had not moved. He stood 
rigidly at attention. But all the thwarted 
affection, all the passionate idealism and 
hero worship of youth was in his throat as 
he answered: 

“Herr Leutnant—I’d do anything—put 
up with anything—I’d be glad—if only 
there was something to work for—I’d —— 

He could have fallen on his knees and 
kissed the other’s hand. He would have 
died for him. Perhaps the little Leutnant 
knew, for he turned away, blushing hotly. 

“Until next year, then, Felde!”’ 

“Until next year, Herr Leutnant!’’ 

“And to-night you serve in the mess?” 

“Zu Befehl, Herr Leutnant!”’ 

A faint, rather bitter smile twitched at 
the corners of the officer’s mouth. He 
nodded and passed on quickly. But Hel- 
mut stood and watched him until the 
slight gray figure had faded like a wraith 
into the dusk. 


The dinner was over. The mess orderlies 
moved about briskly, clearing the long 
table, carrying liqueurs and coffee. Chairs 
were pushed back. The harsh ceremoni- 
ousness of the earlier hours was relaxed. 
Men lounged comfortably in their places. 
A fragrant amethyst veil of smoke rose up 
like incense, through which a portrait of 
Bismarck looked down inscrutably. 

“No; it’s a pity our good comrades 
from Karlstadt cannot take a beating,’ 
Major von Schénau remarked. ‘All this 
fuss about detail strikes me as unsports- 
manlike. Because some fellow drops down 
with heart failure and another goes off his 
head doesn’t alter the fact that we beat 
them. If it had been a question of maneu- 
vering for a position in wartime we should 
have won.” 

“Undoubtedly.” The colonel, at the 
head of the table, shrugged his broad 
shoulders. “But you know what Majestdt 
is—it’s the all-round standard that counts. 
Two links in our chain snapped, and it will 
go against us in Majestdt’s opinion. You 
will see that I am right.” 

The conversation drifted down the table 
to the subalterns. 

“Good Lord! All that swot for nothing!”’ 

** And to-morrow the old grind again.” 

“Drilling blockheads that can’t tell their 
right foot from their left and don’t know 
how to use a pocket handkerchief !’’ 

There was a laugh. 

“Rehearsing a play that never comes 
off!’’ the red-faced major muttered bit- 
ate “That’s what soldiering means these 

ays.” 

Hauptmann von Theobald patted him 
on the shoulder with a slim white hand. 

“Just wait a little, my friend. It will 
come.” 

“You think so? Ah, yes, for our sons’ 
sons. Meantime we rot here in this God- 
forsaken hole—in a ghastly monotony of 
routine that is idiotic unless it leads to war; 
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not even able to relax in it—with not a soy] | 
to speak to but ourselves—not even ah 
to live with our families, because no fa 
could be brought up in such a p 
rotting in soul and mind—for nothing. J 
no purpose. i 


services but has had enough of them.’ 

A silence answered the bitter tirade. 
younger men half smiled, but there 
uneasy, irritable look on the faces of 
seniors. The one commoner among t 
leaned forward eagerly. 

“The truth is that soldiers, unless 
are fighting, are a sort of organized 
ties,’ he said. ‘‘We spend our days d 
things that have no sense in them. 
have a talent for anything intelligen’ 
beautiful we have to suppress it and 
press it in others. Von Liebenau th 
a voice that would have taken him all 
Europe, and he has to crack it on pa 
Von Theobald is an artist, but if he d 
to paint a picture that was worth anythi 
he would be ruined as a soldier; and q 
rightly, because nobody with an a 
mind could do futile, ugly things in 
gently. It is the same with eyeryth 
soldier is simply a negation.” 

They were silent a moment, tall ng 
him with an overemphasized considera 

**Except when he is fighting,”’ Von 
ban observed with his Berlin drawl. 
made that reservation yourself, mein. 
When he is fighting he is the high p 
his country. And we. shall fight! s “t 
only the preparation.” u 

“But when—whom, in heaven’ $s nan 
Miiller exclaimed. 

“Soon—and perhaps everybodm 
cannot go on sharpening a sword for 
If you do, the time comes when it will 
in your hands. Our government 


present we are firmly welded—of onen 
but to-morrow—who knows?” - 
‘Why should we fight at all?” 
There was again the silence, 
visible stiffening. Von Steuban laug 
“Our friend is trying to tell us t 
are anachronisms as well as lunati 
negations,” he said. He leaned hi 
on the table, his long chin in his 
“He forgets that it is quite open to 
man who feels that he has wasted hii 
to take off the king’s coat to-morrow.” 
Miiller moved sharply in his place, and 
the eyes of the two men met and he 
The red-faced major interposed nois 
“Well, and who is our next wh 
to be? France? We should beat her 2] 
“* Aber glatt!’’ 
“Russia?”’ 
“A tottering Colossus.” 
“Both together?”’ 
“So much the better.” 
“EWngland?” 
“ce Abt ' 
They considered the point gravely, 
passionately. The colonel broke the si 
with his harsh strong voice. 
“The English are great fighters 
said. ‘“‘They are brave. But they 
stupid. No, that is inaccurate. They 
to seem stupid and they have pretend 


in England is to be bad form—not 
the gentleman. It shows too much 
ness—too much interest. The En 
people like to bungle a thing two ort 
times just to show that they don’t 1 
care. Then they put their back int 
When they’ ve won they say: “Yous 
we can’t help winning when we try.’ 
course, it’s expensive; but then, tha’ t 
emphasizes the inexhaustibility of 1 
wealth.” q 
“Tf they blunder against us ——” } 
Schénau put in. 
The colonel smiled. 5m 
“Exactly. Then that will be rather 
ferent. That will be very expensive: inde 
Very painful even.’ d 
‘“Nevertheless, they are to. be te 
seriously. They are sportsmen.” 
“And we are in deadly earnest. One 
not be both. To be a sportsman one 
be sufficiently detached to see the 
side of the argument. In war one mus 
passionate. War is not a game.” 
“They are tough,” Von Schone i 
sisted. 
“So are we. They don’t think so: % 
think they are the only people who ca 
(Continued on Page 97) 
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A simple one-piece ring that remains permanently gas-tight! 


A ring so easy to install that anyone can slip it over the Munger Ring Insertion 
Tool without breakage or trouble of any kind. 


a A ring that will give you increased power, greater speed, smoother running, a 
Lope fps paca emcee aa lower gasoline consumption and an unusual freedom from excess carbon. 

dl By a patent process of peening the Munger “Always Tight” Piston Ring is 
made to conform to the shape of the cylinder. The Munger “Always Tight” 


Expansion Joint keeps it compression-tight until completely worn out. 


Each outfit of Munger “Always Tight” Piston Rings includes one overwidth ring TheMUNGER 

for each piston, to be used in grooves that have become worn. Also a Re-groov- ‘ALWAYS TIGHT 

The Munger Re-crgoving Tool in ing Tool, with which worn grooyes can be straightened and trued-up quickly and EXPANSION jOINT 
Toei forget time tee accurately without even disconnecting the piston from the connecting rod. 


This avoids expensive lathe work and effects a saving that every car owner 
and repair man will appreciate. 


SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL CO., Newark, New Jersey 


Showing how easily Munger “Always 

Tight’’ Piston Rings can be placed in 

the piston grooves with the Munger 
Bing Insertion Tool 


The MUNGER 
"ALWAYS TIGHT 
Get them from your acces- pana oS 
sory dealer or garage man. ® 
List price for all sizes up to 334 in. c ae. 
diameter, $1.25 per ring. 8 Alwaus Tight Rings 
With each complete outfit of rings a Re Ae 
Munger Piston Re-grooving Tool and 4’Alwaus fight Rings 
a Munger Ring Insertion Tool are supplied 1 Regrooving Tool 
without extra charge. 1 Ring Insertion Tool 
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Chains —Which? 


Will you put them on your tires? 
—or have the Law put them on 
your wrists P 


For you are to blame if your car skids. You 
are responsible if it swings into a pedestrian. 


Knowing how to drive a car means know- 
ing its limitations. 


A chainless car on a slippery pavement is 
an uncertain car. You are expected to know 
this and be prepared. 


Make your choice now—or Fate may 
make it for you. 


Put chains on your tires. 


Safety! For pedestrians, for yourself. 


—Take Care! 


A campaign against Death and Disability by accident 


This advertising is done in an effort to conserve life and promote efficiency by the following Manufacturing 
Interests, Financial Institutions, Public Service Corporations, Insurance Companies, Firms and Individuals: 


The Travelers Insurance Company Great Eastern Casualty Company Wright-Martin Aircraft Corp. Ansonia Clock Company 
Long Island Railroad The New York Central Railroad Co. Dp. G. Dery New York Evening Post Co. 
oe ore & ee Oe & Perfumes, a BAAR re A Susquehanna Silk Mills me Mes rey Inc. 

ersey City, N. J. e Babcock & Wilcox Co. New Wark @ eee arrison Realty Co. 
Interborough Rapid Transit Standard Oil Co. of N. J. e meus fat Rae National Automatic Sprinkler Ass’n 
ae % : Robert W. Nelson 7 
IT. C. Dawson Savage Arms Corp. HE Band The Fleischmann Co. 
American Car & Foundry Co. Bethlehem Steel Corporation eros a eee Crocker-Wheeler Co., Ampere, N. J. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. New York Edison Company John Simmons Company New England Cotton Yarn Co., 
Bush Terminal Company H. G. Craig & Company The New Jersey Zinc Company Frank Bulkeley Smith, Treas. 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. Penna. Coal & Coke Corp. Seaman Paper Company Sigmund Eisner, Pres. Sigmund 
Thomas A. Edison Borden’s Farm Products Co., Inc. Barber Steamship Lines, Inc. Eisner Co., Red Bank, N. J. 
Standard Aircraft Corp. International Arms & Fuse Co., Inc. Warner Sugar Refining Co. B: LT. Babbitt; New pYorkseNe ess 
S. Rawitzer & Co., Inc. North & South Atlantic Steam R. J. Caldwell Co., Inc. Soap, Cleanser, Soap Powder 
The American Thread Company Navigation Co. The Gamewell Fire Alarm Tel. Co. and Lye. 

Above is a reduction of a page advertisement that For a number of years we have advertised the fact 
appeared in The New York Evening Post—one of a that the chief cause of automobile accidents is skidding 
Series supported by leading business concerns and and that Tire Chains are the only mechanical device 
individuals whose object is to protect and conserve that is absolutely dependable to make slippery roads 
Raraanelite: safe. But printers’ ink does not seem to make any 

impression on some drivers. 

The above injunction to Mr. Motorist by the con- 


: Only twothings can reachand weed out the driver who 
servative, unselfish, far-seeing business men is of the persists in driving with chainless tires on 


same spirit that inspires the advertisements of Weed wet-slippery-skiddy roads—fear of the 
Tire Chains which prevent thousands of accidents and law and the mighty power of public 
save thousands of lives. opinion. Help us chain him to safety. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Incorporated 


BRIDGEPORT OY / CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 
The Complete Chain Line — All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes — From Plumbers’ Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 
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sated without being broken. They are 
taken. So much the worse for them.” 
‘Tt will be a bitter struggle.” 
‘Undoubtedly. For them it is life or 
@ith; for us it is a question of now or 
1 ” 


‘}*he major lifted his liqueur glass. 
Well, may it be soon—before they 
h me on to the scrap heap!” he said, 
akling good-humoredly. 
‘Like poor Leiprandt,” Von Theobald 
iarked. ‘‘He sent in his papers last 
ht. He cried like a child.” 
He was only a child,’ Miiller said 
letly. He still leaned forward a little, 
hands clasped as though he were strug- 
gig for self-possession. His eyes sparkled 
Bere was a feverish color in his cheeks. 
oss the table Von Steuban watched 
i, smiling faintly and steadily, so that 
Jean face was like a mask. 
‘He did the only possible thing,” he said. 
)Why?” Miiller flashed out. ‘What 
his crime? A delirious soldier struck 
112 Was that his fault? Why should 
whole career be blasted?” 
)The Herr Kamerad is very full of whys 
aight,’ Von Steuban interrupted amus- 
jy. “One might almost imagine oneself 
ithe Reichstag, listening to a socialist 
prpolation. True, the blow was not 
iprandt’s fault—though a more experi- 
Jed officer might have prevented it. 
1; the blow having been dealt, he had 
Jy one course open to him: He had to 
jiish instantly—effectively. He should 
je run the fellow through.” 
‘A madman? Damnable!”’ 


'Ah, you think so? Yet the king’s . 


Wulations are explicit on that point; 
Jprandt failed to protect his uniform and 
Tinor.” 

‘An honor that is so easily insulted is no 
ior at all.” 

\ tipple of movement passed down the 
: th of the table. An undercur,ent, in- 
‘ble on the flat surface of their boredom 
{h discontent, had none the less been 
rying them forward to the edge of a 
‘aract. Subconsciously at least they had 
« this moment coming. They stiffened 
meet it, turning their imperturbable 
28 to the two men who waited on each 
yer’s moves in unmasked antagonism. 
Hi in their attitude there was something 
pared, expectant, almost eager. 

{One would think our friend had been 
sidying Bebel,’’ Von Steuban murmured— 

jone could think such a thing of a Prus- 

1 Officer.”’ 
| Meine Herren! Meine Herren!” 
ut for once the harsh voice carried no 
ahority. Leutnant Miiller had notmoved. 
f.spoke quietly, very distinctly. 

‘I did not surrender my intelligence or 
f conscience when I put on the king’s 
at,” he said. ‘‘I say it would have been 
danable to have killed a sick, exasper- 
ad man. A law that insists on such an 
a is a bad law.’ 

{ erhaps he knew then—suddenly—that 
ty were prepared. He looked about him, 
rating their expressionless, unflinching 
sre with a flash of understanding. 

‘Ah!”’ he said under his breath. 

ind now Von Steuban moved. He had 
n ee walang. He dropped like 
awk: 


ore! 


‘Then in your opinion, Herr Kamerad, 
life of a swine of a socialist is worth 
re than the honor of your regiment?”’ 
‘T respect life more than a fetish.” 

‘Ah, our uniform is a fetish? Is the 
m Kamerad sure that the fetish fits 
b 
Their voices were hushed, and yet in the 
se stillness they sounded overloud— 
ital. Von Steuban waited. The young 
but heh him had turned white to the 


he == 
— 
~~ 


but he had not flinched. So they re- 
‘ined facing each other for an intermi- 
(le minute. 

You meant that, Herr von Steuban?”’ 
‘T have said nothing that I regret.” 
‘Von Theobald, will you act for me?” 
he good-looking captain assented cour- 


U us 4 
Riiller tose. He stood for a moment in 
place, very straight and slender in the 
| Gse-fitting uniform. His face was faintly 
te d again, but pinched and old looking. 
With your permission, Herr Oberst.” 
Te bowed and they bowed back to him, 
Evely, ceremoniously. Helmut held the 
“or open and he passed out, leaving be- 
id him an unbroken silence. 


rderly caught Helmut up as he went 
e servants’ steps of the casino. 
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“The Herr Leutnant Miiller says you’re 
to drive out with me in the Krumper- 
Wagen,” he panted—‘‘ to-morrow morning 
at daybreak—seven o’clock.” 

Helmut nodded dully. 

“ All right.” 

“You can come round half an hour be- 
fore and help me harness up,” the man 
added with a wink. 

“Yes, yes. I’ll come.” 

But he hardly knew that he had spoken. 
He was listening to a voice that said over 
and over again: 

“And we’ll get our little Miiller out 
soon—freeze him out or kick him out— 
somehow—you'll see!” 


And so when the first gray light broke 
over the distant hills the ramshackle old 
Krumper-W agen with its occupants rattled 
over the cobbles of the Kaserne Hof and 
two tired sentries presented arms. A few 
minutes more and the little town was rub- 
bing its sleepy eyes behind them and they 
were out in the open country. 

It had been raining in the night, but now 
the gray mantle of clouds was wearing thin. 
In the air there was a keen sweetness—a 
breath of spring blew over the furrowed 
fields. 

Helmut sat on the box beside the orderly. 
The carriage was open, and in his mind’s 
eye he saw the Leutnant, wrapped in his 
long military cloak, with his two com- 
panions facing him. He could hear their 
voices, calm and untroubled—the casual 
everyday comments, as though nothing 
had happened—as though nothing ever 
could happen. ; 

The Zigéuner-Wald lay about a mile out- 
side the town. Helmut knew it well. A 
clearing had been cut through its heart and 
twice a week they were marched out there 
for musketry practice. Though it was 
quite small and insignificant, to Helmut it 
had always seemed the most beautiful 
wood in the world. When he had first seen 
it it had been a green pool in the hot ugly 
plain, and he had run into it like a thirsty 
desert wanderer, drinking its shadow grate- 
fully. Then the autumn had come and 
burnished it to a bronze shield. He re- 
membered the pungent flavor of decay, the 
mellow tang in the mists that had hung 
over the golden floor. And now in the last 
days of winter only the fir trees remained 
clothed in their old dress. They stood out 
somberly—a little plebeian—amidst the 
austere loveliness of barren branches. 

Another carriage had arrived before them 
and a group of men waited at the foot of a 
great beech tree. They stopped talking as 
the newcomers alighted and two of them 
detached themselves from the rest and 
came forward, saluting. 

Leutnant Miiller’s companions advanced 
to meet them and they stood together in 
calm consultation. Presently both parties 
returned to their places. The Leutnant 
slipped off his cloak and tossed it into the 
carriage. He wore a gray Letewka, and 
the short close-fitting jacket made him 
look even younger. 

He nodded to the soldier on the box. 

“You won’t forget, Johann?” 

“Ach,. nein, nein, Herr Leutnant—but 
God forbid!” 

He smiled at both of them. His blue 
eyes lingered rather sadly on Helmut, and 
for a moment he seemed about to speak, 
but he said nothing and turned and joined 
his companions. 

It was very still. Yet when one listened 
every now and then a sound fluttered up— 
the soft jingle of harness, the thud of an 
impatient hoof, the cracking of a twig 
under some mysterious tread. The mois- 
ture from the overhanging branches dripped 
with a silver-toned splash onto the dead 
leaves. A pale, rain-washed sunlight shone 
behind the gray fretwork. It painted the 
stark stems of the trees with luminous 
color. One saw for the first time that the 
sap was rising. 

There was life in the stillness—the first 
stirrings of a sleeper. 

The orderly moaned to himself: 

“Ach, Gott! Ach, Gott! If it is only not 
my young gentleman—so’n braver junger 
Herr!” 

The thick tears rolled down his cheeks 
and he rubbed them away shamefacedly 
with his rough red hand. ‘“‘He is so good 
to me. And look here! He gave me a 
letter before we set out—to me—as though 
I had been a friend. He might have given 
it to a brother officer, but no. ‘Johann,’ he 
said, ‘Johann, you’ll post this if it’s neces- 
sary. It’s tomy mother.’ Look, here it is. 
I carry it in my tunic.” 
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Important — 


The Valuable Free Booklet 
is for adults only —it will 
not be sent to children. 


Your use of English proclaims you 
to the world. What you say tells 
what you are. Your language large- 
ly determines your place among 
successful men. The greater your 
vocabulary, the greater your power 
of expression and influence upon 
your fellowmen. 


Commence now — let Grenville 
Kleiser teach you through his Mail 
Course in Practical English, how to 


Enlarge Your Stock of Words— 
Use the Right Word in the Right 


Place— 


Write Tactful, Forceful Letters ; 
Distinctive Advertisements, 
Stories, Sermons, Poetry, Es- 
says, etc.— 


Win Civil and Military Promotion— 


Become an Engaging Conversa- 
tionalist— 


Be a Man of Culture, Power, and 
Influence in Your Community. 


It will take only some of your spare 
moments at home; no repellent 
grammar study; each lesson as clear 
as daylight, and inspiring to the 
highest degree. 


This Booklet is absolutely free. It teems, 
with information on English, and Mr. 
Kleiser’s new, common-sense method of 
teaching it. You will find it of great in- 
terest and value. Send the coupon and get 
it free. No agent will call upon you. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


Publishers of the Famous “‘New Standard Dictionary ’’ 


354-360 Fourth Avenue New York City 


Most of your thinking is done in [if 
words. i 
words which you do not possess. [ff 
Your thought must suffer for the 
words you lack. 4 limited vocabulary W 
means limited thought, limited author- \f 
ity, and limited power. il 


The idea, plan, or proposal which i 
COMPELS attention is expressed 
in precise, convincing language— 
language persuasive, forceful, and 
gleaming with just the suggestion Il 
you’re trying to ‘“drive home.’’ | 


The average man of today can add 
largely to his efficiency, influence, 
and income if he will give a few } 
minutes each day to Grenville 
Kleiser’s fascinating Mail Course in 
Practical English. Many thousands 
of them have done so. 


IRVIN S. COBB, War Correspondent, _ Hii 
Novelist, Lecturer: ‘‘Any man who 
helps) English-speaking people to a 
better knowledge of practical English 
deserves praise and has mine.”’ Nh 


It is impossible to think in 


JOHN BURROUGHS, famous Natu- ff 


ralist and Writer: ‘‘I see valuable and 


helpful hints in these lessons. 


Nu 
Any 


young man or woman who has an unde- __sifif 


veloped literary talent ought to profit ff} 
, greatly by this Course.’’ | 


FREE-(fe To Become a 
Master of English” | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Gentlemen:—Send me by mail, free of charge 
or obligation, the Booklet ‘‘How to Become a 
Master of English,’ together with full particu- 
lars of the Grenville Kleiser Course in Practical 
English and Mental Efficiency. 


Name. 


Local Address. 


Street and No. or R.F.D. 


Post-Office — —— 


Date. 
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a child can do it. 


with the SHALER 


Touch a match to the non-flaming chemical fuel. In 5 minutes 
you have a perfect, lasting, “feather-edge” repair. So simple 
No acid, cement or gasoline. 
this safety vulcanizer anywhere—in any weather. Carry it in 
your tool box—save cost of spare tubes and repairs. 


Complete Outfit (24.2 4) $1.50 


The Vulcanizer, six round Patch & Heat Units for Punctures and 
six oblong units for cuts and tears—with full instructions, only $1.50. 


Sold by Accessory Déalers and Garages 


Let your nearest accessory dealer show you how easily you can mend your tubes anywhere 
5-Minute .Vulcanizer. Write for Free Book—‘‘The Care of Tires. 


C. A. Shaler Co., 1404. Fourth St., Waupun, Wis. 


You can use 


Cash Paid 


for Spare Time 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 
would like to pay you 
$1.00 an hour for your 
spare time. Would you 
like to earn that much 
extra? Then write 
today to 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
372 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Telephone in Privacy 


/ | ‘HE IMPROVED 
MUTE-A-PHONE 
permitsyoutotelephonein 
absolute secrecy. No one 
else in the room need over- 
hear your conversation. It 
confines business and per- 
“| sonal affairs strictly to your- 
self and those with whom 
you talk. 
MUTE-A-PHONE 
can be instantly placed on 
any telephone mouthpiece. 
preanely finished. Price 


na 


MUTE-A-PHONE IN USE 
For sale by leading dealers. If your 
dealer hasn't the MUTE-A-PHONE 
we will send it prepaid on receipt of 
price. Catalogue on request. 
PELOUZE MFG. CO. att 

232-242 E. Ohio St., CHICAGO THE MUTE-A-PHONE 


MFRS. OF ‘PELOUZE’ POSTAL SCALES 


Ty 
AMERICAN CAN CoO. 


Down and $3.00 a Month Brings You the 
American Adding and 
Multiplying Machine 


Price $44.50—purchased by U.S. Goy- 
ernment, Standard Oil Co., etc. Guar- 
anteed by American Can Co., and used 
in its 51 factories. Adds, subtracts, multi- 

plies, divides. Multiplies fast—much faster 

than machines costing many times its price. 

Keyboard insures greater accuracy than any 

other known. WRITE! 

offer and free literature. 
money. Avoid mistakes. Write TODAY! 
pewriter and Adding Machine Division 

1215 Monroe Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


ANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect yourideas, they may 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘Needed: Inventions’’ and 
“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.”” RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C, 
—————eee een, = 


HIS is the life! What a satisfaction 
it is to skim along in an Ol 
Town ‘‘Sponson Model,”’ the 
safest canoe in the world! The 
air chamber on either side pre- 
vents capsizing and makes it 
unsinkable. The ‘‘Sponson” is 
the ideal canoe Canoeing at 
for family use.} 4 Mary Lyon 
Many other Bp School 
models, ee 
Write for 
catalog. 
OLD TOWN 
CANOE CO. 


759 Middle St. 
Old Town, Maine 


YOUR BOY’S VACATION READING 


In this summer of extraordinary 
lr t 
& omy 


distractionsand temptations, keep 
him headed right with The Ameri- 
can Boy magazine. Manly, in- 
spiring stories and constructive 
departments make The American 
Boy a powerful influence for posi- 
tive good. Subscribe direct or get a 
copy today. 
$1.50 a year 
15c acopyon news-stands 

THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
265 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


AMERICAN Boy 


(500,000 boys read it) 


“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Maga- 
zine for Boys in all the World” 


Send at once for our 
Save time—trouble— 


EVENING POST 


Helmut glanced at the inscription. “To 
the Frau Doktor Miiller.”” He thought: “If 
we had lived in the same town my mother 
might have known her. They might have 
talked together about their sons and of the 
plans they were making for them.” 

He began to imagine what she was like. 
Gray-haired and little, grown hard, per- 
haps, with life, like his mother. Or happy 
and pretty. Yes, surely the mother of the 
Leutnant would be happy and pretty—and 
proud, too, that her son should be an officer 
in the Forty-fifth among such fine people. 
She was asleep now, dreaming no evil, 
not knowing what the fine people were 
doing to her son. 

The orderly gripped his arm so that his 
fingers met through the flesh. An instinct 
must have warned him, for a full minute 
passed before the thud fell. They sat 
rigid, staring blindly. And now there was 
no other sound in the whole world. A 
second thud came—after an eternity of 
time—and it was quite different. It was 
deliberate—ominous. It echoed intermi- 
nably, 

“Ach, Gott! Ach, Gott! My young gentle- 
man! My poor young gentleman!” 

Suddenly Helmut noticed a tiny sparkle 
of green amid the dead leaves. In a few 
weeks the children would come here and 
gather Maienglickchen. He remembered 
how he and his mother and father and Heini 
and Schnautzchen had gone out to gather 
Maiengléckchen, .and how his father had 
explained things to him: 

““You see, the sap is like our blood.” 

Two officers strolled out from among the 
trees; they were still talking calmly. One 
of them motioned to Helmut and his com- 
panion, and they jumped down and began 
to close the carriage. 

Helmut knew then. 

But he had known from the beginning. 

And presently two more officers followed 
and they carried the Leutnant between 
them. Behind at a discreet distance walked 
Von Steuban with his friends and the regi- 
mental doctor. They, too, were talking. It 
was as though they had come back from a 
day’s sport. 

Helmut saw the Leutnant before they 
laid him back among the cushions. He 
was pale, but very untroubled. There was 
a little round hole in the middle of his 
forehead. 

His comrades stood together for a mo- 
ment. 

“He fired high—deliberately.”’ 

“That was his affair.”’ 

“T shall report myself at once at head- 
quarters,’ Von Steuban said. 

Von Theobald bowed. 

“You will permit me to accompany you. 
As Herr Leutnant Miiller’s second I should 
like to assure the court that the proceed- 
ings were perfectly in order.” 

““Tadellos!” 

“In every respect.” 

They saluted each other in mutual con- 
gratulation. 

And so they drove the Leutnant home. 
The Krumper-Wagen bumped and rattled 
over the cobbles. It was a disgraceful old 


Store Improvements 


Ree years it has been a common belief 
that-the department-store clerk was an 
underpaid, undernourished little girl, heart 
weary and footsore. This impression has 
been fostered by numerous plays, movies, 
stories and various forms of socialistic 
publicity. Of course the welfare director 
had known this—known it to be far from 
the truth, as a general rule; but he had not 
stopped to think of the physical impression 
a clerk who was naturally pale would make 
in somber black. It pinched her features 
and took the blood from her lips. 

A customer told the welfare director about 
another remark. ‘Your store looks like a 
wonderfully efficient funeral to me!” a 
woman had said. ‘I know it’s a uniform, 
and all for the best; but all that black 
frightens me. It scares me!” 

Further investigation proved that, de- 
spite other advantages, it did not fit into 
the decorations and color scheme of more 
than half a dozen departments. The all- 
black uniform was gradually eliminated, 
and to-day in this store a plain white wash 
waist, with a separate skirt, may be worn 
without the wearer being sent home for a 
change of apparel. As a result, there is a 
lack of background and of a certain measure 
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bone shaker, and they drove with painf 
caution, as though in its dark recess som 
one were asleep. ; 

And Johann cried. The tears splash 
on to his tunic and made big stains on t] 
blue cloth. 

But Helmut did not cry. His eyes we 
empty—stupid looking. 


XIII 


AB epee were five of them, with the re 
faced soldier in charge, and they h: 
reached a squalid, tight-lipped house 
the outskirts of the town when Helm) 
overtook them. He had been running, H 
eyes were red-rimmed and bloodshot ar 
his breath came in hard jerks. It was; 
though he had been trying to escape fro 
someone. 

“Wait! Wait!’ he shouted at them, 

They stopped, considering him with di 
like and distrust. 

“Well, what do you want, anyhow?” 

““I—I saw you going along—I wanted- 
I thought—p’r’aps you’d let me come wit 
you. I’d like to come.” 

“Oh, yes, and spy things out and snea 
on us.” 

““No—of course not! 
swear it!” 

“You were too damn superior to con! 
before.”’ ; 

“TI know—I was a silly fool. I didn 
realize. The fact is—it’s—it’s so lonely— 
can’t stand being alone any more. I can’) 
I can’t!” 

His voice was high and strained, } 
made them laugh. 

“Well, we don’t want any gentlema 


I wouldn’t, 


{| 
. 


got some money—I’ll stand treat—any 
thing you like—the whole lot of you!” | 
They grinned back at him, their 
against him gratified, not disarmed. Th 
were equals now—more than equals, 
he was cringing to them. j 
“Well, you’ve changed your tune a 
no mistake!” ic i 
“Yes—I know. _ I’ve told you— 
sorry.” - og 
The door of the secretive looking hou 
had opened like a mouth and an evil breat) 
struck into the clean air, carrying with it | 
hoarse murmur of voices—a woman’s high 
hysterical giggle—the scraping of a violin 
“Want to be one of us, eh?” : | 
“Yes—that’s it; not alone.” 
The red-faced soldier slapped him on th’ 
shoulder, blinking triumphantly. 
“Well, come on then! Show what you 
can do, comrade!”’ _ | 
They pushed into the dirty passage, arn 
in arm, and the rest followed, laughing anc 
nudging one another. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


of uniformity, dear to the heart of many 
uplifters of the poor little clerk; but there 
can be no question about the fact that this 


partment. Two separate doors allow him 


leads him to the second floor. To-day there 
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| and the finish 

A tussle with the surf before breakfast—into a suit of elastic air-cooled 


Chalmers—time enough for the paper over a cup of fine coffee, and then 
away to business! 


About four o'clock when the heat of the street is still beating in 
through the ‘office window, what item of his early morning start will 
count most for a steady temper and a cheerful finish to the day? His 
Chalmers air-cooled underwear. 

Because Chalmers blots up perspiration. It lets air circulate freely 
through the fabric, which speeds up evaporation. And the evaporation 
does the cooling. 


UNDERWEAR w“an.. 


: covo Sufade of Sfir-Cooled Fabrics co 
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officially announced the new Smalill- 
Bore Course for outdoor shooting with 
the .22 caliber rifle. 


The new Small- Bore Course is open to 
every civilian American of 16 years and older, 
and those who qualify as Marksmen, Sharp- 
shootersor Experts will be awarded the same 
high official decorations as the crack shots 
with the United States Military Rifle. 


HEN you first got your .22 rifle, 

you probably found a good bit of 
fun in just shooting at any chance tar- 
get—a bit of paper stuck up on a tree, 
an old bottle, or a tin can by the road- 
side. But that kind of shooting soon 
loses interest. 


Yet every man who shoots a rifle will 
tell you that rifle shooting under right 
conditions has all the outdoor “sports” 
beaten for interest as well as practical value. 


IGHT CONDITIONS! There is noth- 

ing that trained riflemen abominate more 
than careless or trivial popping around at 
—nothing that 
has done more 
to give people 
the feeling that 
rifle shooting is 
dangerous. 


Under right 


Jk: National Rifle Association has just 


This target frame is simply 

made of scantlings. A strip 
of burlap is stretched over 
rollers and the paper target 
ts pinned on it, 
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Official Government Honors Now 


Offered .22-Rifle Shooters 


conditions, rifle shooting is safer than base- 
ball, football, swimming or doing stunts in 
the barn. 


It is more to the point—a more valuable 
training of eye, nerve and hand. 


And now this official offer of the highest 
honors for rifle shooting has made .22-rifle 
shooting more worth while than ever! 


Pemin gton, 


UMC 


for Shooting Right 


OW for the practical questions —How 
to do it? and, What will it cost? 


First, a group of ten or more should get 
together and appoint one of their number to 
write to the National Rifle Association, Wood- 
ward Building, Washington, D. C., for direc- 
tions as to how to form a rifle club that can 
affiliate with the N. R. A. 

Or, let him write to us, and we will send 
him a copy of our book, “How to Start Your 
Rifle Club” (new edition, revised and en- 
larged, including full instructions on the new 
Small-Bore Course). Then organize your 


The Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Co., Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms-and Ammunition in the World 


Woolworth Building, New York 


REMINGTON UMC, LTD., OF CANADA, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Club, lay out your range and start shooting. 

Therangeis avery simple matter—merely 
a strip of idle land somewhere that gives 
the maximum range of 150 yards, with an 
earthy hill or bank at the target end to stop 
the bullets. 


HE all-important thing is that your 
shooting shall be right. 

As to your Rifle and Ammunition— 
you can shoot the Small-Bore Course 
with any .22 rifle, any make of cartridges. 

Your own matured judgment will 


UMC—the modern arms and ammuni- 
tion, approved and adopted by the 
greatest body of seasoned shooters in 
the world today— 

The .22 Caliber Slide Acting Repeaters — The most 
popular series of repeating rifles in this caliber ever produced. 

The No.12 N.R. A.—Fitted with sling and special sights; 
produced expressly for the most exacting target shooting. 

The Autoloading .22—The finest practical application of the 
autoloading principle to the .22 caliber. 

The No.4 Single Shot .22—Light in weight, beautifully balanced, 
made and finished; in every way up to the requirements of shooting 
the Small-Bore Course. 

The No. 6 Single Shot .22—Even smaller and lighter than the 
No. ¢ Rifle. 

.22 Caliber Cartridges—Remington UMC—Used by the mil- 
lions for target and small-game shooting; made in Short, Long and 
Long Rifle sizes; and the .22 Remington Autoloading Cartridges, for 
the .22 Autoloading Rifle. ‘ 


Any one of Eighty Thousand dealers will 
show you the Remington UMC Arms and 
Ammunition. You will know him by the 
Red Ball Mark of Remington UMC in his 
store—the Sign of Sportsmen’s Headquar- 
ters in every town. 


“Boy Scout Marksmanship” 
“How A Boy Made the First Remington” 


Course for Junior Marksman) 
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unmistakably lead you to Remington — 


OYS! Write for these four interesting 
and helpful little Books — FREE— 


“Four American Boys Who Are Famous Rifle Shots” 


“Boys’ Rifle Clubs” (tells about the new N. R.A. 
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{struction of the fabric, and on account of 
} being strongly caustic it would tend to 
‘jrn the faces of the men it came in con- 
4t with. These difficulties were overcome 
} making the helmet of two layers of 
} ‘nnelette instead of one layer of flannel, 

1d by mixing with the sodium phenate a 


, 
_> 
4 


‘ge quantity of glycerin. This kept the 
{pric moist and prevented the caustic from 
_prting its corrosive action. 

\[t was realized from the start that a 
-oke helmet containing free alkali would 
‘(teriorate considerably on exposure to 
_,, and it was found advantageous to pro- 
le a breathing tube in the mask so that a 
yin would breathe in through the helmet 
4d out through an outlet valve; in this 
) y the breath, which contains a lot of car- 
janie acid, would have no bad effect on the 
yemicals. The use of an outlet valve was 
+o found to: have the advantage of keep- 
i: the air purer inside the helmet and 
»venting the stuffy feeling which accom- 
nied the older types of helmet. 

_ This additional complication to the hel- 
t was not looked upon favorably at first 
the troops, but it was very quickly real- 
jd that only a little practice was required 
make a man breathe quite normally in 
{2 way mentioned above, and that the 
svantages accruing from the alteration 
re very great indeed. We found that we 
«ald carry on for much longer stretches of 
jxe without being fagged out, and more 
aet trials by the scientists showed that 
«man’s temperature, pulse and rate of 
Joathing did not increase nearly so rapidly 
jie used an outlet valve as when breathing 
tand in through the same material. This 
jlargely due to what is called ‘dead 
ice,’ which means the volume of air in 
ween the lungs and the atmosphere and 
j which the air is largely composed of 
}eath exhaled from the lungs. The smaller 
is space the easier it is to breathe. 

This principle of using an outlet valve 
}3 been retained in all the British respira- 
{'s which have been invented since and is 
iyarded as one of the very highest im- 
}rtance. 


Renovating Helmets 


Another thing which had to be taken 
'e of was that the new helmets, which 
ire called “‘tube”’ or “‘P” helmets, would 
(dually deteriorate on exposure to air, 
<1 would consequently have to be with- 
ee from the troops in the line from time 
z 


ss 


time in order to redip them in chemicals 
d make them as effective as before. For 
{3s purpose large repair factories were 
srted at the bases and were placed in 
cee of Englishwomen who were brought 
x for the purpose. These factories were 
(anized with local labor, helped out by a 
lle military personnel, and were capable 
washing the helmets returned from the 
]3, redipping them in new solution, and 
§ ding them back in good condition again. 
Chis was no small job, as the smoke hel- 
its which were sent in were generally 
fhy dirty, sometimes soaked in mud and 
siden with water, and requiring very 
¢eful handling to be brought back into 
id condition. All sorts of things got 
Ik with these helmets to the repair sta- 
ns, and it was not an uncommon thing 

the satchels containing the helmets to 
found to hold anything from a live hand 
ioe to the photograph of some girl, 
\ich had been stored there for safe keep- 
i. Both then and later we always had 
isiderable difficulty in preventing Tommy 


musing his helmet satchel, and later on 

box respirator satchel, for these illicit 
‘poses. He seemed to consider that if he 
1 to carry another haversack he had a 
fect right to put in it whatever he liked— 
lons, knives and forks, ammunition, 


zetting it out quickly. 
Juring September and October, 1915, 


-#10n one or two occasions it was definitely 
‘ted that the cylinders were actually in 
ition in their trenches. This helped to 
iiten things up, and the factories in Eng- 
dand the repair stations in France kept 
‘mselyes busy in producing the new type 
t. A large number of them were 
issued to the troops by the time 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


the Battle of Loos was started, and were 
consequently employed by our men when 
the first gas attacks were made, in Septem- 
ber of that year. ; 

It was these helmets which appeared in 
so many of the picture papers showing the 
charge of some British Territorial infantry 
through the gas cloud at the beginning of 
the battle, and there is no question about 
it that the men had a very fearsome ap- 
pearance. With the hood over the head and 
the two big goggle eyes, and the outlet 
valve sticking out where the nose should 
be, it is srhall wonder that the Germans 
described them as ‘‘devils,’’ and were so 
terrified as not to be able to put up much 
fight on the front where the particular 
charge was made. 

The expected German gas attack was 
actually made on December 19, 1915, at 
about 5:15 A.M., just before ‘‘Stand to” in 
the morning, the venue being the north of 
the Ypres salient, from the canal bank at 
Boesinghe down to Wieltje, a distance of 
three miles. It was preceded by the ap- 
pearance of parachute lights of an unusual 
kind and by a number of red rocket flares. 
Almost immediately afterward gas was 
smelt in the front trenches. In some cases a 
hissing sound made by the gas’s leaving the 
cylinders was heard and was taken as a 
warning by the soldiers in the trenches. In 
other cases the noise seems to have been 
deadened by rifle fire. Taking it altogether, 
however, there was very little warning, as 
the wind was favorable and the gas traveled 
surprisingly quickly. 


Gas Casualties Analyzed 


There was absolutely no confusion, and 
the men put on their helmets at once and 
lined the parapets within a minute. Where 
the trenches were close together the men 
had some difficulty in getting on their hel- 
mets in time. This was particularly the 
case in listening posts where we had patrols 
out quite close to the German wire. In 
the support and reserve trenches the ar- 
rangements for spreading the warning were 
not so good as those in the front line, and a 
number of men were caught by the gas 
before they had their helmets on. Indeed 
in a number of cases, especially in batteries, 
the gas was smelt before the receipt of the 
warning. 

The actual gas wave lasted only about 
half or three-quarters of an hour, but in 
some places the helmets had to be kept on 
for four hours, as the gas hung about in hol- 
lows and dugouts for a long time. This was 
particularly noticeable in the neighborhood 
of the canal. The cloud was felt as far back 
as Vlamertinghe, eighty-five hundred yards 
behind the line, and was still visible at this 
point. For at least three miles back behind 
the front line helmets had to be put on 
everywhere, and for six miles behind the 
line the smoke helmets were generally worn, 
some men who did not put them on at this 
distance being gassed. 

The actual gas wave was accompanied by 
a heavy bombardment of the front line and 
of Ypres and the villages behind it, shrap- 
nel and high-explosive shells and also tear 
shells being used, the latter shells being 
fired particularly against our artillery. This 
bombardment lasted throughout the day 
and most of the following night. Though 
our wire had been cut in many places by the 
artillery fire, the Germans made no serious 
infantry attack, and small patrols which 
left their trenches in a few places were im- 
mediately shot down, as our fellows were 
continually on the alert and had not suf- 
fered to any considerable degree. 

Altogether a large number of troops were 
exposed to the gas, but, compared with its 
extent, the cloud caused only a small num- 
ber of casualties. This was very satisfactory 
after our experiences of the spring. Men 
who were gassed but not killed were all 
subsequently questioned as to the reason 
for their being gassed, and in each case a 
definite reason was forthcoming. In no 
single instance was the fault laid at the door 
of the smoke helmet, which apparently had 
been quite capable of standing up to the 
highest concentrations in any part of the 
cloud. 

Among the reasons given for the casual- 
ties were things like the following: Some 
men in the fire trenches did not get on their 
helmets quickly enough owing to the short 
distance between the trenches, lack of 
warning in the support line and insufficient 
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Simple in Construction 


Unfailing in Performance 
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Illustration Shows Type C. C. Magneto Replacement System 


Durability 


OUR Atwater Kent System is so simply and 
sturdily constructed that its operating efhiciency 
does not become impaired with long use. 

Therearenorubbing brushes, magnets or complicated 
mechanism to bother about. It will replace the mag- 
neto on your last season’s car and give you additional 
thousands of miles of satisfactory motor operation. 
The big, hot, dynamicspark of Atwater Kent Scientific 
Ignition increases motor power, reduces gear shifting 
and motor stalling, saves gas and facilitates starting. 


See your dealer about an Atwater Kent 
demonstration today. Send for booklets. 


ATWATER KENT MFG.WoRKS 
Philacelphic 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE TO 4937 STENTON AVENUE . y 


A Perfumed Luxury for the Bath. Softens Hard Water Instantly 
Make your bath a luxury. Don’t bathe in hard water; it roughens and irritates the skin. 
A spoonful of BATHASWEET in your bath brings the softness of rain water and the fragrance 


of a thousand flowers. A BATHASWEET bath cools, refreshes and invigorates. 
Small size 35c, large size 75c at all Drug and Department Stores, or by mail to Dept. L. 


.S.A : 


Paint Your Ford $1.25 


Think of it—only one coat of Glidden Auto Finish and you have a new looking car. 

You can easily do it yourself and in less than 48 hours you'll be driving again. 

You’ll have a rich, brilliant finish that will give you lasting satisfaction. : 

Go to your regular dealer. If he cannot supply you, send $1.25 (Canadian Imperial Quart 
$1.50) for 1 quart of Auto Finish Black to—THE GLIDDEN CO., 1517 Berea Rd., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Canadian Address, Toronto, Ontario. 

Note to Dealers—Send at once for our Marketing Book of Glidden Auto Finishes. 
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Special ¥ 
Over-size|~ 
Tire 

for 


Fords, 
Chevrolets, 
Maxwells, 
Monroes, 


and all light pleasure cars with 30x3’ rims—absolutely 
different in construction and price from any you ever saw. 


For—though it fits 30x32 rims, it has the big air space 
of a 31x4—that’s why we call it 


THE GE 4 


“Jumbo Tire 


—yes, it is a General Tire, with all that the fact implies. To tell 
you that it is General-made satisfies you at once that service is. 
certain. It means that this new “ Jumbo” Tire is made with the same 
materials and by the same men and machinery responsible for the 
success and reputation of General Tires—the tires that are noted for 
their stand-up quality and unfailing delivery of mileage. Guaranteed 
for at least 5,000 miles and, like all General Tires, delivering more. 


You'll want “Jumbos”’ on your car for many reasons. Their great 
buoyancy will make your car much more comfortable to ride in. 
The largeness of the tire will add to your car’s looks—and of course 
the “ Jumbo”’ will stand a lot more service than smaller ones. 


Best of all, we’ve been able to build “Jumbo” Tires so that we can 
sell them for only three dollars more than the 30x3” size. 


This means you can now buy over-size tires for your car 
at practically no extra cost 


This is good news for you. Place your order for “‘Jumbo”’ Tires 
today. Know the comfort of using them—the satisfaction of 
their super-strength—and the economy of their cost. See your 
General dealer today—or write us. 


THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER CO., 
Dept. E, Akron, Ohio 


‘Manufacturers of America’s most complete line of tire accessories”’ 
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practice. Some officers and men sleeping 
in dugouts did not have their helmets at- 
tached to them or they were caught away 
from their dugouts without helmets. Hel- 
mets in many cases were under the overcoats, 
which made it very difficult to get them and 
put them on quickly, as it was necessary to 


‘undo the overcoat, the top button of the 


jacket and the cardigan waistcoat before 
the helmet could be tucked in. One cause 
of casualties was that the ‘“P”’ helmet smelt 
very strongly of carbolic, and a lot of men 
who had not had this explained to them 
thought that the peculiar smell was that of 
gas coming in and they took their helmets 
off with a view to replacing them with other 
helmets. This of course was fatal. One 
sergeant was gassed through his helmet’s 
being holed by a bullet, though he himself 
was not wounded. In some cases wounded 
men tried to remove their helmets and 
were gassed in this way, and it was found 
necessary to watch men who were hit to 
prevent this. 

In many ways this attack of the Germans 
was of the greatest importance, as it dis- 
played all of the features on which the sub- 
sequent development of the gas cloud was 
based. These features were: Increased 
concentration; the use of new material; 
surprise. These three things are really the 
basis of all gas warfare, even at the present 
day, whether the attacks are made in the 
form of clouds or by the use of gas shells or 
other projectiles. 

The increased concentration was ob- 
tained chiefly by the reduction in the time 
occupied by the attack. The first attack of 
all lasted about one hour and a half. The 
next attack lasted about three hours. The 
one in question lasted only thirty minutes, 
so that if the same amount of gas was used 
the concentration of the cloud must ob- 
viously have been increased six times over 
that of May twenty-fourth, as there is little 
doubt that the cylinders had been installed 
in approximately the same numbers—that 
is, one to a meter of front. 

Probably the most important feature of 
the attack was the introduction of phos- 
gene. Now there never was any actual 
chemical evidence of the presence of phos- 
gene in the German gas clouds until some 
of their cylinders were captured by us when 
they retreated on the Somme in the begin- 
ning of 1917. But unfortunately the peculiar 
effects of phosgene on our men who were 
gassed were only too apparent. There were 
a large number of ‘‘delayed’’ cases—men 
who thought they were only slightly gassed 
but who became ill or even died several 
hours or sometimes a day or so later from 
heart failure, especially if they had taken 
any heavy exercise in between. 

In these cases there was hardly any 
coughing. What was really wanted was 
rest, but this was not realized at the time, 
and many men walked to the dressing sta- 
tions—sometimes a mile or more—through 
deep mud and became quite exhausted. 
One officer of the Durhams had been 
slightly gassed at the beginning of the at- 
tack but felt perfectly all right until about 
noon, when he became faint and exhausted, 
though not apparently seriously ill. After 
lying down he felt better, but in the evening 
got worse again, and in walking to the 
ambulance to go to the field dressing sta- 
tion he suddenly collapsed and died. This 
was fourteen hours after the attack. 


The Prodigal Bulb 


Another weighty piece of evidence as to 
the nature of the gas was given by the smell, 
which to trained observers was quite dif- 
ferent from the typical chloride-of-lime 
smell of chlorine; and by the peculiar ef- 
fects on the taste of tobacco to men who had 
smelt the gas. If you take a good smell of 
dilute phosgene and then smoke a cigarette 
the tobacco tastes like nothing on earth. 
Tommy’s nearest description of the taste 
and smell is ‘‘moldy hay.” This peculiar 
effect is quite typical of phosgene and is 
known as the “tobacco reaction.” 

In the hope of getting samples of the 
German gas clouds for analysis a large 
number of glass vacuum bulbs were dis- 
tributed up and down the line, and selected 
men were taught how to use them. This 
was supposed to be done by nipping off the 
drawn-out end of the glass bulb, whereby 
the contaminated air would rush in. The 
end was then to be closed with a. hollow 
stopper containing wax. - 

To get these samples was asking a great 
deal. Even when packed in special boxes 
glass bulbs are somewhat fragile things for 
trench life, and the wooden boxes made 
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excellent kindling wood, which was al 
being sought for. The result is that ways 
the cloud does come along the vacuum 
bulbs are often conspicuous only by their 
absence. Even if they are kept whole it 
asking rather a lot of a man to take an 
accurate scientific sample during the ex- 
citement of a gas attack which is accom- 
panied by a bombardment by explosiy 
shells and gas shells. 

For a long time none of the bulbs found 
their way back to the field laboratory, 
Eventually one did come, carefully packed 
in shavings and wadding. I happened to 
be present when it was brought in, and 
there was a good deal of excitement at the 
little prodigal’s return. The bulb was taken 
out, but under it was found a leaf from a 
field-service note book, on which was writ- 
ten: “Danger. This bulb was found in a 


a 


cholera germs. Fortunately it has not been 
broken.” 
“surprise effect,” which was men- 
tioned above as being the third fresh feature 
of this new-era gas-cloud attack, took the 


attack at night, or at any rate in the dar 
the boche achieved two obj ects: First of all| 


flow down toward the earth and keep thi) 
gas cloud low-lying and thick, whereas ir 


cloud when it was first liberated, and thii 
reduced the means of detecting the attacl 
to only two—the hissing noise of the ga! 
escaping from the cylinders and the smel 
of the advanced parts of the cloud. 


Improved Gas Alarms 


Later on it was known that the best hour) 
for all gas attacks, both cloud and shell 
bombardment, are in the night; and as) 
matter of fact practically all gas warfare i 
now carried out at night, but at that tim 
the significance of this was not grasped, ani 
many of our casualties were due to lack 0 
preparedness, numbers of men being caugh 

‘on the hop” and overwhelmed. h 

Some most important steps in improvin 
our protecting measures were taken as | 
result of the lessons learned from the at 
tack; in fact, it may be taken that a’ 
measures in defense against gas have bee. 
learned from bitter experience, and to thi 
extent the sufferings of the victims may b. 
taken as having at any rate some comper| 
sating value. In such a new and strang 
and continually developing kind of wartar 
very little can be done by a priori argu 
ment. This fact we have always tried t 
impress on the men—that the gas warfar 
orders, sometimes apparently trivial ; an 
frequently wearisome and annoying, hav 
all been made as the result of lessor 
learned from actual attacks. 

Among the chief things that were don 
after the December nineteenth attack wi 
the improvement of our system of alarm, 

The bells and horns in the front line ha 
been found quite insufficient, especially fi 
warning people in the rear; and the tell 
phone could not be depended on for th 
purpose owing to the possibilities of tl 
wires being cut by shell fire. To prote: 
them from being cut, all wires would hay 
to be buried at least six feet deep x th 
ground, and this is practically im | 


owing to the work involved. 
It would consequently be fatal to daper| 
on telephonic communication, especially ‘| 


lines. In one case I knew, during just suc 
a bombardment the staff captain at a br 
gade headquarters was talking to one of t! 
battalions when the whole telephone inst 

ment seemed to burst into a sheet of flan 


might have happened in the meantime. — 
For these reasons it was decided to ado} 
for gas alarms sirens worked by compress¢ 
air, which would make a noise sufficient 
loud and distinctive to be heard long ¢ 
tances away. The type of siren which w. 
used has been kept in use ever since in - 
tinually increasing numbers and has P 01 
(Continued on Page 105) © 
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The Four Passenger 


= lean a combination of advantages — the 
1 first “Superfine Small Car” and a really 
- comfortable small four passenger sport model. 


ie Four doors—a comfortable car to get into 
fe and out of — 

Two form fitting individual front seats, with 
ie aisle-way between and a really comfortable rear 
seat for two—with plenty of leg room— 


The Templar Top-Valve Motor—small— 
compact — exceptionally powerful— lively and 
smooth. 


| " “The Superfine Small Car”—the Templar— 
; is both good enough and small enough to be 
truly economical. 


We are glad to hear from those who want 
to own such a car—also from motor car mer- 
chants who appreciate the big field for such 
a car. 


Write to us. 


The Templar Motors Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio 
2000 Halstead Street, Lakewood 


lemplar 
lop-Valve 


Motor 


Ki Body Styles and Prices f. 0. b. Cleveland 


1 Five Passenger Touring ete! ata DOSS: 
re Four Passenger Sportetle . . . $2085 
os Four Passenger Victoria-Elite . $2285 


Two Passenger Touring Roadster $2385 
Enclosed Bodies Custom-Built 
to suit purchaser. 
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The Sportette 
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(Continued from Page 102) 
ttraordinarily useful. It is known as the 
frombos horn, and consists of the horn 
oper and two iron cylinders of compressed 
? charged to a pressure of one hundred 
jd fifty atmospheres. Only one cylinder 
ta time is connected to the horn, the other 
ing kept as a reserve. 
|The Strombos horns are mounted in the 
nches in such a way as to protect them 
{m shell splinters as far as possible. This 
. generally done by packing them round 
(efully with sandbags, only the mouth of 
» horn being displayed and pointing 
jvard the rear. Every sentry must know 
Jw and when to sound the horn. All he 
}3 to do when he realizes that a gas attack 
joeing made, or on receiving instructions 
m an Officer to do so, is to loosen the tap 
the cylinder one complete turn, when 
+ horn will sound continuously for more 
{in aminute. The noise is terrific and in 
inclosed space or in a quiet region it 
jabsolutely deafening. In the trenches, 
wever, it is none too loud, and the 
tances between the horns in the front 
item of trenches are never more than 
ir or five hundred yards. Farther back 
she chain, toward the rear, the distances 
i be increased. Horns are now installed 
battalion, brigade and divisional head- 
‘ters. By turning them on when the 
e of those in front is heard it is possible 
Bess the alarm in an incredibly short 
ce of time and thus forestall the cloud 
to such an extent that every man in 
support trenches or in rest billets or the 
ages behind the firing line is aware that 
attack is in progress and gets ready to 
itect himself. 
Vaturally, things don’t always work out 
\etly according to schedule. The horns 
frequently damaged. In one place I 
is at, just this sidt of the canal, near 
singhe a heavy German trench mortar 
scked three of our Strombos horns within 
week, and another and less suitable 
ition had to be found for the alarm. 
en there are occasional false alarms. 
ese sometimes arise from individual men 
btting the wind up” from a bombard- 
at by gas shell and thinking that a cloud 
ack is being made. Others I am afraid 
been more in the nature of experi- 
nts “to see how it works.’”’ After all, it 
sl be a great temptation to a sentry to 
bin charge of a Strombos horn and never 
re the pleasure of turning it on. 


Tear-Gas S. hells 


} “alse alarms are a great nuisance, how- 
ir, and good arrangements have now been 
de to prevent their spreading. It is 
isible to avoid all the unnecessary dis- 
ioance to which troops are subjected by a 
le gas alarm. This disturbance is par- 
ularly objectionable in back areas where 
iments returned from the trenches are 
Nillets. When the alarm goes everybody 
to turn out—probably in the middle of 
night. Sentries wake the officers and 
Wy ‘in all the billets; messengers have 
ibe sent posthaste to outlying villages 
/arms with which there is no telephonic 
‘munication; respirators are hurriedly 
yected and placed in the alert position; 
 gas-proof curtains of cellars and dug- 
3.are adjusted; the officers move about 
he darkness to see that all their men are 
ounted for and ready; everyone is in a 
e of expectancy—and then the word 
ies through that it is a false alarm, and 
)men go back, cursing, to their billets. 
only is an occurrence of this kind weary- 
it to tired troops, but it has the old dis- 
jantage of crying ‘‘ Wolf, wolf!’? when 
is no wolf—the consequent determi- 
on on the part of the men not to take 
tnext alarm so seriously. 
“hough it was not realized at the time, 
' almost certain that the Germans started 
@ gas in shells almost simultaneously, 
‘probably actually in the first attack, 
i Ha the use of the poisonous gas clouds in 
l attacks of April and May, 1915. Many 
ces came to notice of men’s eyes being 
y affected to such an extent that 
could not keep them open. There 
d to be something in the air which 
an unprotected man weep copiously 
ed to keep his eyes open, and of 
e if he closed them he could not see 
was doing. 
effects, and a peculiar smell which 
ticed both during and after the 
oud attacks, gave rise to the belief 
omething like formaldehyde was be- 
r by the Germans mixed with some 
mine gas. Others described the smell as 
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being that of chloroform or ether, but no- 
body could say definitely what the material 
actually was. It was only after a number 
of blind shells had been obtained and 
examined that it was realized that the 
Germans were firing shells filled with liquid 
which had a powerful lachrymatory effect. 

It does not appear certain whether the 
use of lachrymatory liquids for putting men 
out of action by making their eyes water is 
in itself contrary to The Hague Convention, 
as the vapors need not actually be poison- 
ous. This was the case* with the first 
German gas shells, as it was found that the 
liquid contained consisted only of a material 
known chemically as ‘‘xylyl bromide.’”’ The 
vapor of this liquid and of many similar 
substances has a most powerful effect on 
the eyes, like that of onions but much 
stronger. Except in very high concentra- 
tions it cannot be regarded as poisonous— 
at any rate not in the sense that chlorine is 
poisonous. 

Examination of the Germar lachryma- 
tory shells showed that the liquid was con- 
tained inside the shell in a sealed lead vessel 
so that the material should not come in 
contact with the steel of the shell, which 
it destroys gradually. Shells of this kind, 
though termed. gas shells, are not really 
such, as the liquid has to be broken up into 
fine droplets by the explosive charge of the 
shell before the vapor can produce its effect. 
The liquid has no pressure of its own inside 
the shell and depends entirely on the 
bursting charge to get it distributed into 
the atmosphere. 


Wartime Chemistry 


The xylyl bromide used by the Germans 
was not pure, but contained a big propor- 
tion of benzyl bromide, showing that it had 
been made by the action of bromine on 
coal-tar light oil from which most of the 
toluene had been removed for the manufac- 
ture of the well-known high explosive, 
trinitrotoluene. 

The effect of xylyl bromide on an unpro- 
tected man is instantaneous and remark- 
able. Even such small proportions as one 
volume of vapor diluted with one million 
volumes of air will at once make a man weep 
so copiously that he cannot possibly keep 
his eyes open. 

Obviously a material of this kind has 
great military value, for though it does not 
put men out of action permanently by kill- 
ing them it neutralizes their effectiveness to 
such an extent that for the time being they 
may be regarded as of no military impor- 
tance. In strong concentrations the effect 
on the eyes is most powerful. I have walked 
into an area which was being bombarded 
with lachrymatory shells and suddenly got 
the effect just as if I had been hit in the 
face. Fortunately the lachrymation has no 
lasting effect on the eyes, and a man on 
getting into pure air very quickly recovers. 

Throughout the spring and summer of 
1915 these lachrymatory shells were used in 
considerable numbers, especially in the 
vicinity of Ypres, and at times the ramparts 
of that much bombarded town reeked of 
lachrymatory vapor and ‘nobody could 
stay in certain spots for any length of time 
without having his eyes protected by 
specially constructed goggles or by wearing 
a gas helmet right over his head. 

Taking it altogether we were not troubled 
nearly so much by this new type of gas as 
were the French, in the southern part of the 
line. In much the same way that the gas 
cloud was developed by the Germans 
against the English the gas shells were de- 
veloped chiefly against the French, and 
very much larger numbers were employed 
against the French positions than we had 
to contend with during the first six months 
orso. Later on things were more equalized 
in this direction. Captured German docu- 
ments and statements by prisoners showed 
us that the Germans were counting very 
considerably on the effect produced by the 
lachrymatory shell, and detailed instruc- 
tions for their use in various circumstances 
were carefully laid down. The lachryma- 
tory shell was known by the Germans as 
“T-Shell,”’ and the xylyl bromide as “T- 
Stoff,’’ and instructions were laid down 
for the use of this material. Another kind 
of shell was known as ‘‘ K-Shell,”” which up 
to that time had not been used against us, 
or at any rate had not been recognized. 

The T-Shell was particularly to be used 
against positions which it was not intended 
to occupy immediately, the reason for this 
being that T-Stoff hangs about for a long 
time. Some of the liquid is apt to be 
spread about the ground and gives off 
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THE PRESENT W.L.DOUGLAS FACTORY AT BROCKTON, Mass 
WHERE 4000 SKILLED SHOEMAKERS ARE EMPLOYED. 
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THE W.L.DOUGLAS SHOE Co. 


**THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE”’’ 


$3 $3.50 $4 $4.50 $5 i 7458 


You can save money by 
wearing W. L. Douglas shoes. 
The best known shoes in the 
world. The actual value is de- 
termined and W. L. Douglas 
name and the retail price 
stamped on the bottom before 
the shoes leave the factory, 
which guarantees their value 
and absolutely protects you 
against high prices and unrea- 
sonable profits. 


he quality of W. L. Douglas 

product is guaranteed by 
more than 40 years’ experi- 
ence in making fine shoes. 
The smart styles are the 
leaders in the fashion cen- 
tres of America. They are 
made in a well-equipped ina 
tory at Brockton, Mass., 
the highest paid, skilled Re cemetnra under the direc- 
tion and supervision of experienced men, all working 
with an honest determination to make the best shoes 
for the price that money can buy. 


Output 840 Pairs per Day 


SPRING ST. FACTORY 
Which was Mr Dougles'First Complete Factory 
‘put 4GS Poe Bor Day 


BOYS’ SHOES 
Best in the World 


$3 $2.50 $2 


he retail prices are the same everywhere. They 

cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New 

York. They are always worth the price paid for them. 
CAUTION— Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas 


name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom 
ang the inside top facing. This absolutely protects 

ou against high prices and unreasonable profits. 
BEWARE OF FRAUD 


Sold by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 W. L. Douglas stores. 
If not convenient to call at L. Douglas store, ask your loc 
ener for them. Take no other make. Write for booklet, 
showing how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


Vd, g b Presiden 
Copyright, W.L.Douglas Shoe Co. 


Summer Work 
for Students 


We want to employ 200 students 
to represent the Curtis publica- 
tions this summer. We will pay 
liberal commissions and a monthly 
salary. Orders come quickly. The 
right man can easily ayerage 


$50.00 A WEEK 


S. C. Shenk is typical of the kind of students we want: 
clean-cut, ambitious and energetic. He is one of many who 
are paying all their college expenses with Curtis profits. 
You can too! 


FACTORY, SHOWING THE 30X 60 FT.ROOM 
in which Mr Doug/ee began Manufacturlag July 6,1876 
Output 48 Pairs per Doy 
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Let us tell you how. Write for details today. 


EHEeCURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
370 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Sore Money 
for You, ‘Goo 


OULD you use it? 


Has your salary kept 
pace with your expenses— 


or would $10 to $20 a 
week look good to you? 


If you want more money, and 
if you have some spare time— 
even ten minutes a day—we 
can make you an attractive 
offer. 


The men on this page 
average $11.00 a week 
extra throughout the 
year for their spare time. 


CHARLES KEITER ° 
of Minnesota 


W. A. Tidwell—‘““Tornado Tid- 
well of Texas,’ we call him— 
has made as much as $125.00 
spare time profit in a single 
month. 


Henry H. Drew, veteran in our 
service as well as his country’s, 
never fails to earn a good 
monthly Curtis salary besides 
his liberal commissions. 


And so we might go on. 


HENRY H. DREW 
of Illinois 


Whatever your age 


Whatever your present posi- 
tion, you can make more 
money—and plenty of it— 
through our offer. 


The war has greatly increased 
the popularity of our publica- 
tions, but it has decreased our 


staff of field workers. That is 


your opportunity. 


If you want money, we want 
you. Fill out and mail the 
coupon at once. 


D. E. SMITH 
of California 


W. A. TIDWELL 


of Texas 


= = ————4 


Agency Division 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
368 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please tell me how I can make my 
spare time pay by your plan. I do not, how- 
ever, wish to obligate myself in any way. 


Name 


Address _ 


City 
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enough vapor to make the neighborhood 
of the shell hole uninhabitable for many 
hours, and in favorable condition—for the 


| enemy—for several days. The K-Shell, on 
| the other hand, was intended to be used 


against infantry positions and strong points 
which it was hoped to assault and capture 
within an hour or two of the bombardment 
or on areas which it was hoped to traverse 


| during a big attack. 


The advent of the lachrymatory T-Shell 
incommoded us considerably, but, as it was 
quickly realized that the gas was not 
poisonous, the Tommies were not much 
taken back, and the “tear shells,’’ as they 
were quickly called, were not considered by 
the rank and file to have importance, which 
as a matter of fact they have; but at the 
same time we heard rather alarming stories 
of the effects of gas shells as used against 
the French. 

It was rumored, for example, that in 
the Crown Prince’s big advance in the 
Argonne, in the late spring of 1915, that 
such enormous numbers of gas shells had 
been used against the French positions that 
the infantry occupying them were not only 
put out of action by the effect on their eyes 
but that the amount of gas used was so 
large that the French soldiers were actually 
anesthetized and were taken prisoners by 
the Germans while in an unconscious con- 
dition. 

Whether this was true or whether it was 
exaggerated is not certain, though it is 
certainly true that the Crown Prince’s ad- 
vance was prefaced by a hurricane bom- 
bardment of gas shells, the tactical effect 
of which was considerable. 

Stories of this kind, however, combined 
with the effects which we ourselves were 
experiencing, made us realize that protec- 
tion against tear gas was essential, and for 
this purpose arrangements were made to 
supply every officer and man in the front 
line with a pair of antigas goggles. The 
earliest types of these goggles were very 
simple in construction, and we are told 
were copied from a French pattern. They 
consisted of a waterproof fabric lined with 
flannel containing a wire spring for the 
nose and fitted with celluloid eyepieces. 
By bending the wire to the shape of the 
nose it was possible to close the nostrils and 
at the same time give a reasonably good fit 
to the flannel on the face. 


The Attack at Vermelles 


In some cases the flannel was anointed 
with some kind of grease so as to make a 
still closer fit, in order to keep out small 
traces of gas which are quite sufficient to 
produce lachrymation. Later on we had a 
much better type of goggle backed with 
rubber sponge to make a tight fit to the 
face. 

With the small numbers of gas shells 
used against us we had no experience of any 
effect on the lungs, and it was found also 
that the helmet form of respirator was 
enough to keep out, at any rate, low con- 
centrations of the lachrymator; but we got a 
rude awakening when the boche began to 
use his tear shells in larger numbers. Such 
a case happened to us in the beginning of 
1916, at the celebrated village of Vermelles, 
a little ruined town just behind the lines 
near Loos. The enemy tried out an attack 
on us over about a mile front for the pur- 
pose of bagging some of our trenches, and 
he attempted to keep reénforcements from 
coming up to counterattack him by put- 
ting down a tear-shell barrage through 
Vermelles and north and south of it over the 
roads on which our fellows would have to 
advance. He used thousands of his tear 
shells and the neighborhood absolutely 
stank of them. Fortunately, it was almost 
impossible to put down an effective stand- 
ing barrage with gas, and our reserves got 
through on two roads that had not been 
blocked effectively. The boche attack was 
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a fizzle, but Vermelles was a little priv 
hell of its own for that day and most o 
next forty-eight hours as well. J 

During and immediately after the bo 
bardment, troops passing through | 
village wore both goggles and gas helme 
but the concentration of lachrymator w 
so great that many of our fellows were si 
and actually vomited inside their helmet 
If you can imagine men going up 
battle with these flannelette bags over the 
heads and then being sick inside them, : 
can realize that the boche was not parti 
larly popular with us at the time. 

Besides this, Vermelles was much used 
troops in reserve and was full of cellars ay 
dugouts occupied by the waiting i infan 


some of the shells themselves, for tl 
matter—got down into these cellars | F 
made them almost uninhabitable for da 
except in those cases where they had be 
properly protected by double lines of bl. 
kets hung at the entrances. q 


A Fine Tribute 
About the same time in 1916 the eni 


mentioned previously, for the purp 
assisting in raids. Both of these gas 
joice in long names, the lachrymator b 
bromethylmethylketone, and the K- 
gas monochlormethylchloroformate. 
gases are much more poisonous and d 
hang about as long as the old “T” t 
gas. 

One such raid in which they were use wa 
carried out at a place called La Boiselle- 
afterward famous as a jumping-off pointi i 
the Somme Battle. 

I was not in at the raid, but heard di 
tails of it afterward. The boche rained h 
gas shells into the selected area and at th 
same time prevented reénforcements fro: 
getting up by putting down a so-called bc 
barrage with explosive shells round tl) 
trenches to be attacked. i 

Our men were taken completely by su’ 
prise. Many of them were badly gassed, a 
were temporarily blinded; and then after 
short interval the boche came in. He time 
his arrival so that most of the gas had di 
‘appeared. Then there was some very fier: 
fighting—so fierce that a number of o1 
men died afterward because of the exertic 
following on the breathing of the K-gas. | 

But gassed and blinded men, howev) 
brave, cannot fight successfully again 
others fresh and unaffected, and the enen 
captured a number of prisoners and ty 
Lewis guns. 

Curiously enough, during the Somn 
Battle a few months later we did in proper 
the regiment which had carried out t! 
raid and captured the official report of t) 
commander of the raiding party. In this 
port he said: -_. the men of the Roy 
Irish Rifles created a fine i impression bo: 
as regards their physique and their mode 
repelling an assault. Had it not been f 
the use of the gas shells it would have be 
impossible to clear the section of trench ¢ 
tacked.” 

Rather a fine tribute — and one thc 
one deserved! 

Of course surprises of this kind cann 
be pulled off twice, but occurrences li 
this and the bombardment at Vermelles | 
us see that the enemy intended to devel: 
his gas-shell industry much more than ) 
had anticipated, and our protective me: 
ures were taken in hand so as to m€ 
future eventualities. In fact it was abo 


this time that the box respirator was bei 
hurriedly developed so as to protect 
against any further devilment that Fr) 
might send along. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series 
articles by Major Auld. The third will appear in 
early issue. 
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Equipment on 


Packard 
| Marmon 
| Doble Steam 
Standard 8 
Stutz 
Daniels 8 
Cunningham 


McFarlan 


| 
i 
i 


| White 
Case 
Westcott 
Hal Twelve 
Ohio Electric 
|. Peerless 
iat 
Murray 
Crawford 
Lenox 
Davis 
Moon 
Rock Falls 


_ | Warner-Lenz 
|, Prices: 


$50 to $5.00 Per Pair 


} West of Rockies 
25c Per Pair Extra 


Ciadian Prices, $4.50 to $6.50 


 —_ 
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EMEMBER that. If you use a glare-light 
you must dim it. Or you must throw the 
glare-rays down. But there are no restric- 


tions on the glareless flood-light which the Warner- 
Lenz supplies. 


That has been decided by countless authorities. 
The Warner-Lenz is legal everywhere. It has been 
accepted by every commission appointed under any 
State law. 


Not a Compromise 


The Warner-Lenz is not merely a law-escaper. 
It was invented before No-Glare laws were com- 
mon. Hundreds of thousands adopted it before 
their laws required it. 


Its main purpose was to do away with narrow, 
shifting shaft-lights. To light a wide-spread scene, 
and light it clearly, rather than overlight a strip. 


Get these all-important features, as well as 
glareless light, when you change to lawful 
lenses. 


The Warner-Lenz has these advantages: 


It showers with light one’s entire field of vision, 
just as day does. It lights the roadsides and the 
ditches. It lights the curves and turns, the up- 
grades and the downgrades. 


It lights the road signs, which are often high. 


SHARP |} 
CURVE | 
xr = 


No Law Requires an 
Eccentric Light 


There are no direct beams, no glare rays; so Warner- 
Lenz light is exempt from 42-inch restrictions. 


Turning of the lens in the lamp-rim does not 
affect this light. Nor does rise and fall of the 
car. Nor does a lamp-bulb jarred out of focus. 
This is of vital importance. 


The Engineers’ View 


If you once compare the Warner-Lenz with 
others—in actual night use—you’ll adopt it. If you 
can’t do that, accept the verdict of those who do 
compare. 


Note how many engineers have chosen Warner- 
Lenz in this way for their famous cars. Their re- 
quirements are far-reaching, and their tests exact. 
Get the lenses they select for cars selling from $1,000 
to $5,000 each. 


Glare-lights are illegal almost everywhere today 
—also inexcusable. Dimmers are a nuisance, and 
they quell the light. Shaft-lights leave unlighted 
much that you need to see. 


Change today to the Warner-Lenz. Every hour 
of night driving will amply repay you. Don’t 
defy both law and reason with a light that’s out-of- 
date. 


See your dealer or write to us. Look for the 


name Warner-Lenz on the edge. 


This is A. P. Warner, of the Warner Auto- Meter Fame, 
and Inventor of the Magnetic Speedometer 


THE WARNER-LENZ COMPANY, 918 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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OR over thirty years storage batteries of The 
E. S. B. Co. have in increasing numbers 
played a vital part in the expansion and de- 
velopment of American life, both industrial and 
private. >| 
Well known to every prominent electrical engineer, they 
serve you today in the big Central Lighting and Power Stations, in the 
Telegraph, the Telephone and the Wireless, in Railroad Switch and Signal | 
Service; they are used for Farm Lighting and other Isolated Plant Serv- 
ice, for the lighting of Railroad Cars, the propulsion of Battery Street Cars, | 
of Electric Vehicles, both pleasure and commercial, of Mine Locomotives 
and Industrial Trucks. Wherever the storage battery is of importance 
there you will find the batteries of The E. S. B. Co. working consist- 
ently and dependably. i 


{ 


Best known, perhaps, to the general public are the ‘* Exide ’’ 


tarting & Lighting - 


Batteries for Automobile: 


The “* Exide’’ is the original unit cell battery—the battery of the patented non- 
flooding filling plug, the special compound jar, the large plates and sturdy case— 
every one a tried-out and service-proved feature. 


It is the battery that is uniformly right in every detail—the ‘“‘battery that costs 
most to make but least to use’’—‘“‘the Giant that lives in a Box.”’ 


There is an ‘‘ Exide ’’ Battery specially designed and built to put the maximum 
of power into the starting and lighting system of every car, and there are 
** Exide’? Service Stations located in principal cities and towns. 


THEELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY U0. 


New York Boston Chicago Washington Denver San Francisco St.Louis Cleveland 
Atlanta Pittsburgh Minneapolis KansasCity Detroit Rochester Toronto 


“Exide? HycapsExide’’ “ TroncladeExivde ’’ ** Thin=Exide ’’ ** Chloride Accumulator” 
“Tudor Accumulator” 


Our nearest sales office will send you practical bulletins on request 


JHERE DO 


However, there are various general items 
at are of interest here, and these may be 
mmarized as follows, leaving out sugges- 
ms concerning matters domestic to Eng- 
4d and taking only the international 
onomicand social phases of the program— 
at is, the suggestions and demands that 
ve an international aspect: 


YY 


‘The eight-hour day. 
Out-of-work benefit, with onus on gov- 
yment to provide maintenance if it can- 
tprovideajob. 
Progressive elimination of the control of 
justry by private capital, individual or 
nt stock. 
Scientific reorganization of the nation’s 
lustry on the basis of common ownership 
(the means of production; sharing of 
yeeeds among all who participate in pro- 
ction in any capacity, and only among 
se. 
Nationalization of railways, mines and 
)duction of electrical power; especially 
tional ownership of railways, canals, 
sts, telephones, steamships and all other 
nsportation—national service of com- 
yimication and transport, with steadily 
jreasing participation of workers in con- 
tl and local management. 
National ownership and operation of coal 
yaes, and uniform price for household coal 
toughout nation. 
Retention of private industries controlled 
{ the nation during war period by the 
yernment. Democratic control of in- 
om centralization of the purchase of 
tv material; rationing of producers with 
| ieee they require; maximum price 
ng at factories for standardized products. 
rogressively upward taxation of all in- 
a above requirements for family main- 


ance by a graduation ranging from one 
my in the pound to nineteen shillings in 
t pound for great incomes. 
Direct taxation of private fortunes dur- 
i! life and after death. 
Special capital levy to pay off war loans. 
trict limitation of amounts that can be 
l, by will, and reversal of the surplus to 
t state. 
Application of these surpluses to the 
kiterment of the condition of the people. 
Norld policies as follows: An imperial 
neil for Britain; no annexations; no in- 
sd bites; no economic war after the pres- 
€ war; no secret diplomacy; no leagues 
diations but a universal league of nations 
wh an international high court, an inter- 
nional legislature and an international 
¢ rt of mediation. 


Labor Leaders’ Views 


‘he British Labor Party, which sets 
f(sh these objects, has no similar in the 
Uited States. It is a codrdinate body ina 
- W7 with the British labor unions, and at 
t present time has forty-two members of 
liament. England is unionized to a far 
| ater extent than the United States. 
iF example, about ninety per cent of the 
‘kers in the munition plants in England 
a-r the war began were union men, while 
i his country only ten per cent of muni- 
ti workers were union men. Develop- 
nats in England soon after the war began, 
Were a truce was reached between the 
on men and the government, eliminated 
f(a time the labor problem as to war pro- 
dition; and, as I write, steps are being 
en in that direction in this country. 
(> first year of war work was marked by 
Q re labor disputes. 
_)f{ course when it comes to the strength 
01 political platform such as the British 
Lor platform, an organized political body 
Wh representatives in Parliament is in far 
_ Spnger position than a collection of union 
) 0 without political organization or rep- 
} Tmtation. The only body comparable 
| t! British Labor Party we have in this 
cntry is the American Federation of 
or—or the largest body, rather—and 
ut is not a political organization per se. 
ten tly, however, or since the war began, 
t American Federation of Labor has seen 
leader, Mr. Gompers, taken into the 
der war councils of the nation, and there 
ie a demand by the federation for 
tion of “the rights and welfare of 
men, women and children constituting 
nations, rather than the governments 
he nations.” This,'in a way, puts the 
eration of Labor into politics in the 


(Continued from Page 9) 
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The American Federation of Labor has 
now a-membership of 2,371,434 men and 
women holding cards in the organization. 
It is non-Socialist in its sympathies and has 
been nonpolitical as an organization, except 
in the sense of giving friendly support to 
certain political policies and candidates or 
being unfriendly in the same degree, accord- 
ing to its desires. 

I have not found, in talking to labor 
leaders across the country or in talking to 
men concerned in similar problems, any 
concrete ideas as to post-war conditions or 
possible actions. Indeed, the attitude of the 
labor leaders is expressed in the language 
of the last annual report of the American 
Federation, which says: “Many of the 
problems of reconstruction cannot beworked 
out during the war, while feeling is so in- 
tense. With the coming of peace will comea 
different attitude of mind on the part of all. 
Thesituation and opportunities which peace 
will bring will be without precedent. It is 
of paramount importance that labor shall 
be free and unembarrassed in helping to 
shape the principles and agencies of the 
future. . . . The basis of reconstruction 
should be the trade-union movement of the 
various countries. We recommend that an 
international labor conference of repre- 
sentatives of the trades-union movements 
in all countries be held at the same time 
and place as the World Peace Congress, 
that labor may be in touch with plans 
under consideration and may have the ben- 
efit of information and counsel of those 
participating in the Congress.” 


The Mediation Commission 


Inasmuch as the larger problems of this 
country or any other as relating to the 
reconstruction that must come rest on 
the relations between the employer and the 
employed, and the correlated phases of pro- 
duction and the control of productive ele- 
ments, it will bring a better appreciation of 
the present labor situation, which is the 
basic situation, in this country, to refer to 
two recent movements toward a closer 
understanding and codperation. 

To begin, the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, in a survey of labor condi- 
tions from April 6, 1917, when we entered 
the war, to October sixth of the same year, 
found that there had been more than three 
thousand strikes in that six months; that 
283,400 workers were made idle by those 
strikes, and that there was a loss of 6,285,- 
000 work days. Various causes for these 
strikes were ascribed, including the high 
cost of living, suspicions that employers 
were profiteering, inequalities between the 
wages of private plants and plants doing 
government work, and so on. 

Later, the President’s Mediation Com- 
mission, after completing a survey of labor 
conditions and unrest west of the Missis- 
sippi River, made a report in which it set 
forth this conclusion: ‘‘ Modern large-scale 
industry has effectually destroyed the per- 
sonal relations between employer and em- 
ployee—the knowledge and codéperation 
that come from personal contact. It is 
therefore no longer possible to conduct in- 
dustry with employees as individuals. Some 
form of collective relationship between 
management and men is indispensable.” 

And still later the conference composed 
of six representatives of labor, six repre- 
sentatives of capital, and former President 
Taft and Frank P. Walsh representing the 
public came to an agreement, which is in 
process of execution as I write, whereby 
there shall be no more strikes or lockouts 
during the war; which is in broad effect a 
replica of the agreement reached by the 
British labor unions and the government 
early in the war. 

I cite these findings and determinations 
because they have a direct bearing on the 
future of this country after the war. The 
greatest reforms that will come will come 
in the regulation of all phases of production 
and the interdependent relation of the pro- 
ducers both as workers and employers—the 
manner in which the state will control the 
one and direct and foster the other. The 
general tendency of course is to confuse 
references to workers as meaning organized 
workers solely. 

The attempt of the men who will do the 
thinking concerning the reconstruction in 
this country will be to utilize if possible 
those classes who may be of best service 


because of organization; and there is where | 
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SOUTHERN STATES 


STAUNTON 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


425 Boys from 46 States last session. Largest Private Academy in 
the East. Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the 


Universities, Government Academies or Business. 
1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain air of the famous 


proverbially healthful and beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah, 
mineral spring waters. 1 
training develops obedience, health, manly carriage. 


Pure 
Parental discipline. Military 


High moral tone. 
Fine, shady lawns, 


expensively equipped gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic park. All 
manly sports encouraged. Daily drills and exercises in open air. Boys from 
homes of culture and refinement only desired. Personal, individual instruc- 


tion by our tutorial system. 


Standards and traditions high. Academy 


fifty-eight years old. New $200,000 barracks, full equipment, absolutely 


fireproof. 


Charges $470. Handsome catalogue free. Address 


COLONEL WM. G. KABLE, Ph. D., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 


School of Personality for Girls 
REV. THOMAS BICKFORD, A.M., Founder 
APPY home life with personal attention and care. 


Pines 


Students inspired by wholesome and _ beautiful ideals 
of efficient womanhood. 


“Hygiene and morals observed 


especially for health, character, responsibility and initiative. 


100 acres; pine groves and 1000 feet of seashore. 
is exceptionally favorable for outdoor life. 


Climate 


Horseback riding, gymnastics. College 


Preparatory Course. French, German and Spanish by native teachers. Music, Culture, 
Domestic Science, Handiwork, Household Arts, Secretarial and other courses for securing Personality 


Diplomas introductory to definite service. 
‘MISS FAITH BICKFORD, Principal 


New Haven Normal @72nstics 


1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 32nd year. Fits for teaching, 
physical training, playground work. Vocational bureau. Dormi- 
tories, 2 gymnasiums. New Dining Hall, 9 buildings. Enclosed 3-acre 
campus. Boathouse, athletic fields, 100 acres on Sound. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 563 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


Chauncy Hall School. 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 

FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal. 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 52d Year 


Young men and young women find here a homelike atmosphere, 
thorough and efficient training in every department of a broad cul- 
ture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment permits 
liberal terms, $325-$400 per year. Special Course in Domestic 
Science. For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal 


Harvard Dental School 


A Department of Harvard University 
Modern buildings and equipment. Degree of D. M. D. 
Certificates from recognized preparatory schools accepted. 
Fall term opens September, 1918. Catalog. 

EUGENE H. SMITH, D. M. D., Dean, Boston, Mass. 


Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 
Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 38th 
year opens Sept. 23rd. 

Y Address Harry SEyMourR Ross, Dean, 

= Huntington Chambers, Boston. 


The Sargent School ‘¢,Pbysica! 
Established 1881. 
Address for booklet 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass. 


MONSON ACADEMY 


FOR BOYS 
Established 1804. 15 miles from Springfield. An endowed 
school. Certificate privileges. Completely equipped ath- 
letic field. Modern dormitory. Gymnasium. Rate $450. 
Fund for boys of proven worth. For catalog address 

ALEXANDER H.BLACKBURN, Principal, Monson, Mass. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


men are always in demand. The 


Electrical iit aide School, with its well- 


equipped shops and laboratories, is peculiarly qualified to 
give a condensed course in Electrical 


o e 
Engineering 
Every detailtaught. Actualconstruction, 
installation, testing. Course, withdiploma, 


complet 
* In One Year 


25 years’ reputation, with over 2000 
young men trained. 26th year opens September 25th. 
Send for new catalogue. 113 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Experienced, earnest instructors. 


Booklet. 


Box M, BREWSTER, MASS. 


NEW YORK 


STUDY MEDICINE 


Opportunities in medicine never more attractive. 
preparation for military or civil life. Homoeopathic 
graduates in great demand. Send for catalogue M. 
New York Homoeopathic Medical College and Flower Hospital 

450 East 64th Street, New York City 


Ideal 


WESTERN STATES 


South Dakota State School of Mines 
Rapid City, South Dakota 


Located at the Gateway of the Beautiful Black 
Hills near an important gold-mining region. The 
institution has convenient field facili- 
ties and excellent laboratory 
and library equipment. 

The teachers are 
, trained men, conscien- 
tious, helpful and expe- 
rienced. Muchattention 
is given the individual 
student. Graduates in- 
variably secure good 
@ positions. 

_Send for our list of 
high salaried alumni. 
} Theschoolisastatetech- 
nical institution and the 
§ tuition is very low, only 
™ $12.00a year. Forcata- 
log, book of views and 
other literature address 
the Secretary. 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


For Women, St. Charles, Mo. 88th year. Beautiful sur- 
roundings, modern equipment, homelike atmosphere. Wide 
range of studies. All athletics—new natatorium and gym- 
nasium. Fifty minutes from St. Louis. For catalog address 
J. L. Roemer, D. D., Pres., Box K, St. Charles, Mo. 


Tri-State College of Engineering 


Make you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical En- 
gineer in two years. $184 covers tuition, board and fur- 
nished room for 48 weeks. Preparatory courses at same 


rate. Noentrance examination. INDIANA, Angola. 10S.St. 
KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL 
Highest standard as “prep” 


school. Highest rating by War Department. New $150,000 
fire-proof barracks. All athletics. Tuition $600. For 
catalog address, Supt., COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, 732 
Third Street, Boonville, Missouri. 


Continued on Page 110 
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WESTERN STATES—Continued 


Colorado Schoolo/Mines 


Golden 


INING more active and important than ever 

before. Unexcelled location and equipment 
for practical work. Four-year courses in Metal 
Mining, Coal Mining, Metallurgy, and Mining 
Geology. High standards. Graduates in con- 
stant demand. Athletics, scientific societies, 
social club. For catalog address Registrar, 
Dept. E, School of Mines, Golden, Colo. 


Know about the oppor- 
tunities of dental profession 
before deciding your career. 
The Indiana Dental College 
presents an exceptional op- 
portunity to study dentistry 
at a moderate cost for tuition 
and living expenses. New 
college year begins Septem- 
ber 30. Augmented curricu- 
lum. Able faculty. Clinical 
facilities unexcelled. Write 
for catalog and full details of 
opportunities for service and 
advancement in the practice 
of dentistry. Address 


F. R. Henshaw, Dean, 
3 W. North St., Indianapolis 


North 
Dakota 


This Teacher Made 
$40.00 Extra 
in Three Weeks! 


Teaching is hard work — and 
teachers need their vacation 
time. Sometimes they need 
money, too! 

A hundred or more teachers 
have solved the problem of how 
to earn money while enjoying a 
vacation! 

Nooffice work, noplayground 
work; not a hint of a lesson, not 
a stitch of a needle; hardly a 
stroke of a pen; plenty of time 
for gardening and Red Cross 
work—itsoundslikea fairy tale! 

Yet these teachers actually 
earn from $40.00 in three weeks 
to $400.00 in a single summer. 

How they do it is told in an 
interesting booklet sent on re- 
quest, free of charge, to any 
SaTturDAY EvENING Post 
reader. 

Ask for a copy of “MAKING 
MONEY.” Address: The Man- 
ager of THE GIRLS’ CLUB 

Box 374 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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organized labor will come in if directed in 
proper channels. It is far beside the mark 
to say that benefits to be derived will be 
exclusively organized-labor benefits or that 
propositions made will be organized-labor 
propositions entirely. The question is far 
broader than that. 

What will come in this country will be a 
development of certain economic principles 
and a readjustment of certain social rela- 
tions; and the reason these seem so closely 
allied with organized labor is because, 
mostly, the spokesmen of organized labor 
have given voice to the demands predicated 
on the conditions that are sure to be re- 
aligned. They are identified with the labor 
movement in a way, but they do not 
exclusively pertain to that movement and 
must not so pertain if there is any but a 
strictly limited class benefit to be derived. 

Understanding conservatism to be the 
support of the existing order so far as may 
be, with such concessions to radicalism as 


are necessary, and only those—which must 


be the outcome of conditions of the future— 
the phase of this matter that is of concern 
to the American people is the discovery of 
the point to which our radicalism will at- 
tempt to préceed in the other direction 
in its economic, social and particularly its 
political demonstrations. 

Of all the economic features of the British 
labor program, which I have introduced 
here merely for the purpose of showing the 
trend of radical thought in that country 
and not as a program for this country, the 
proposition that makes most for real de- 
mocracy is this plan for the limitation of 
the amounts that may be left by will. 
Under our theory of government there is no 
need or excuse for demanding that great 
fortunes shall revert to the state, but there 
is a distinct necessity, if we are to preserve 
our democracy, that great fortunes shall 
not be perpetuated as vast aggregations 
of wealth with the undoubted power and 
tendencies toward undemocratic standards 
that go with inherited wealth, but shall be 
distributed so there shall not exist in this 
country these enormous bulwarks of money. 

A million dollars at the outside is enough 
for any man to leave to any other man or 
woman; and the surplus to be devised by 
will should be distributed either in a man- 
ner directed by the state or merely under 
the adjuration that it must be distributed 
widely. This would prevent the building 
up of great family fortunes and the attend- 
ant money aristocracy that has done so 
much to create and foster discontent in this 
country. Add to this heavy inheritance 
taxes, and the reigning families of America 
would soon come down to where they belong, 
on a level with the rest of us; this flashy 
caste would be abolished and real democ- 
racy conserved. 


Al War Without Spoils 


The other taxation features of the British 
program are British and not American, and 
need not be discussed here, but this fact is 
plain: The entry of the United States into 
the war and the consequent increase of 
burdens on the people, the necessities that 
have arisen and the present-day solution of 
them will furnish a taxation standard that 
will not be abandoned simply because the 
war has. ended. It is the announced and 
invariable policy of this Government that 
there shall be no spoils of this war—no an- 
nexations, no indemnities, no loot. There- 
fore we shall bear our own burdens, and we 
shall have had experience of a manner of 
burden-bearing that will put the most of the 
financial packs on the backs of the men best 
able to bear them. Itisn’t likely that we shall 
lessen those burdens; the probabilities are 
that we shall increase them. 

The question of taxation will be largely 
automatic, for such money needs:as we 
shall have will be supplied, and the only 
place to get money is from those who have 
money. The interesting and important de- 
velopments that will come will relate not 
to the taxation of wealth itself but to the 
handling of the sources of wealth, which 
are two: The raw sources and the artificial 
sources, closely interrelated, and the one 
dependent on the other. That is, coal is 
a raw source of wealth, and a coal-mining 
corporation an artificial source of wealth, 
but as the coal-mining corporation could 
not exist without the raw coal to be mined 
the handling of the raw source is the root 
of the problem. 

There has long been a theoretical de- 
mand in this country for the government 
regulation at least, if not the government 
ownership, of the raw things—coal, iron, 
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water power, timber, mines, oil and similar 
natural resources; and combined with this 
a demand for the government ownership— 
or direction and regulation among the less 
advanced—of the correlated industries of 
the country, especially of transportation 
and distribution in all their phases. 

Under pressure of war necessity the 
Government has, after a manner, taken 
over the regulation of some of these prod- 
ucts, notably coal and oil. Before the war 
there was a large conservation program for 
water power and forests, as well as an 
irrigation enterprise that was paternalistic 
in its functions and operations. It may be 
that governmental supervision, direction 
and regulation of the raw materials have 
not been so satisfactory in their war work- 
ings as might have been, but that does not 
alter the fact that there will be well- 
calculated attempts not only to retain such 
control governmentally over the raw prod- 
ucts as shall be established, but to extend 
that control or supervision to them all— 
coal, iron, mines, water power, timber and 
so on. The British program provides for 
such control so far as Britain has anything 
in those lines to control, and also for the 
rationing of raw products to manufacturers 
so there may be an equality of production 
and a better situation for the worker. 


The Halo Over Hand Workers 


The situation in this country as to raw 

products is in some respects on all fours 
with the railroad situation. If the govern- 
ment supervision of raw things as at present 
existing or as it may be extended during the 
period of the war proves to be an advantage 
there will not be much objection, save 
among the private owners, to its continu- 
ance; but it must prove to be an advantage. 
The control of raw products merely because 
in theory such control is desirable will not 
be acceptable to our people, and it is lucky 
for all concerned that there is a present 
opportunity for demonstration as to just 
what the Government can do, with all its 
added war prerogatives, in the betterment 
of production and distribution conditions. 
If it doesn’t work, no excuse or optimism 
oe it may work in the future will allow 
of it. 
Naturally all these things presuppose a 
readjustment of the relations between em- 
ployer and employed. A great share of our 
labor troubles in this country has been due 
to the insistence of the employers on deal- 
ing with labor as individuals instead of 
collectively. The situations in England 
and in this country are not analogous, as 
I have shown. England is largely union. 
This country is not nearly so well organized, 
but in both countries among the workers— 
among many who do their working with 
their voices—there has grown up a dis- 
position to regard the man who works with 
his hands as the primary person to be 
considered in a labor discussion. 

They have put a halo about laboring with 
the hands, this being largely political and 
largely buncombe. The man who works 
with his hands is entitled to every consid- 
eration, every honor and every respect, but 
he isn’t the mainspring in any enterprise in 
which he is engaged. The doctrine that all 
capital is produced by labor is suitable for 
a demand basis, suitable for a foundation 
for labor claims, but it overlooks the fact 
that no labor could be or would be em- 
ployed without the development by one 
man or a few men of the idea that was the 
basis of the enterprise in which the labor is 
done. The man works in the steel mill, and 
his work is skilled and of great importance, 
but he would have no steel mill to work in 
if there had not been originally the idea in 
the mind of some other man of building a 
steel mill, the will to build it, the power to 
develop it and the brains to manage it. 
The various processes of labor in that steel 
mill are but the manufacturing end, the 
applied endeavor possible because the idea 
sprang into being. 

The theoretical democratization of pro- 
duction is set forth in the British program, 
which demands ‘‘a genuinely scientific re- 
organization of the nation’s industry, no 
longer deflected by individual profiteering, 
on the basis of common ownership of the 


‘prises. 
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¢ 
means of production; the equitable shari 
of the proceeds among all who varia 
in production in any capacity, and on 
among those; and the adoption in ps 
ticular services and occupations of thc 
systems and methods of administratj 
and control that may be found in praetj 
best to promote the public interest.” — 
That plan harks back to the early econ 
mists, and its defect is that while lah 
demands all this participation in gains 
says nothing about participation in loss 
unless indeed there shall arise a situatj 
wherein losses in business will be impossib 
There is no disposition on the part of a) 
informed person to diminish the abuses 
which labor has been subjected or to oppec 
any advantages that labor may be a 
obtain, but it is doubtful whether such 
plan would bring about the desired reli 
One of the chief needs of our after-the-y 
period is a Federal incorporation law whi 
shall make impossible the overcapitaliz 
tion of corporations and business ent 
Chief among the causes that ha 
held down wages in this country has be 
the necessity of using proceeds of busin 
to pay dividends on grossly exaggerat 
capitalization. A real Federal incorpo 
tion law would do away with this andi 
more value to workers than such a plan 
that suggested by the English Labor Par 
provided of course there was combin 
with it a profit-sharing agreement such 
many of our great employers now haye 


government control and regulation of 
raw, direct sources of wealth; establishmi 
of such new conditions of work as these 
novations shall indicate; a far heavier j 
post on wealth and the vested interests; a] 
readjustment of social conditions to m 
the new situations. 

There can be no protest, no criticism 
any attempt to better the condition of ; 
individual in the United States, nor of 
individuals; and there will be none } 
helping hands in all stations of life; ] 
there must be stern protest against ° 
trying out of theories that are of no pro’ 
worth. We have enough half-baked, - 
perimental processes going in this one 
now in the way of governmental and e- 
nomic innovations, and the opportury 
given us in this way to prove up on & 
value of some of those proposed chan 
should be the guide. If government 
of railroads is an advantage, retain 
ment control of railroads; but do not 
it merely for the sake of the policy 
is a distinct advance over the old s 
and so with all other radical plans { 
theories. “a 


The First Thing to Do 

If they are good we want them; 
are not good we do not want th 
because it is a fetish on the part of 
people, not only in this country but 
where, that this war has _irretrie 
broken down the old order and that ind 
sequence there must be a realignment 
the relations of man to man. The first 
to do is to win the war. The next thi 
do is to apply what we have learned 
the winning to our future conditio 
third thing is to preserve our Am 
democracy, improving it if we can 
preserve it, quite apart from the the 
of men of other countries, and quite ir? 
pendent of the theories of our own men { 
are influenced by the socialism, the int 
nationalism, the various other isms of 
eign radicals. This is our country, and 
should not be led away from the vital 
that it can only remain our country ile 
Tun it in our own way. a. 

The sort of radicalism we need in , 
country is not imported radicalism # 
American radicalism; not radicalism b? 
on the conditions or theories of any fo! 
citizens or countries but radicali 
shall meet our demands, satisfy our 1 
suit our institutions, guard our pros 
and advance our interests. No sane 
will deny that many of our insticull 
many of our practices must be rea 
after the war to meet the new condit 
arising; but it will not be a sane n 
will urge or try to secure a readj 
that is not American to the core, 
plicated and untainted by importe 
theories or conjectures. The vital ti 
America to be American is after this 
over. ae 
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Where They All Agree 


The Aviator— 


j Building airplanes is one job where they’re not sparing 
money these days. 


Power, more power, still more power—with the least 
weight—that’s what the plane builder’s constantly working 
for. Whatever helps him get it, he quickly seizes upon, no 
j matter what it costs. 


Take this Lynite Piston, for instance. The only thing 
} Curtiss, Hall-Scott and others who are using these pistons 
} i were concerned about was—will they do the job better? And 
they have. 


\ j Lynite Pistons not only reduce weight and increase power 
but they enable an engine to go five or six times as long 
without being torn down. 


The Chauffeur— 


Well, it was much the same, I guess, with the builders of 
that limousine I’m driving. It’s quality first with them all 
the time. 


Manufacturers who make cars selling for $2,000 to $5,000— 
A they’re after performance above everything else. 


Supposing Lynite Pistons do cost a little more than cast- 
iron. They’re there with the performance, so in they go. 


; j And I’d certainly hate to go back to driving a car with 
cast-iron pistons after having used light, cool, Lynite Pistons. 


, | mR iP The Roadster Owner— 


You men talk as if Lynite Pistons were made only for 
airplanes or $3,000 or $4,000 cars. I have them in my car, 
| and it cost only about one-third as much as that limousine. 


The builder of moderate-price cars, of course, has to watch 
his costs carefully, but he is just as ready as the next one to 
spend more for equipment once you convince him it’s really 
worth the difference in price. 


And the way Lynite Pistons put life into an engine, cut 
down vibration and rid a fellow of carbon troubles, makes 
them worth three times the price of cast-iron pistons. 


A free booklet, “‘Lynite Pistons,’”’ tells all 
about this interesting subject. Address Dept. 11, 
The Aluminum Castings Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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sanitary cartons 
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In the strip 


Sliced in 
glass jars 


The same fine bacon-— 
every time you buy it 


NE important reason for the 
popularity of Swift’s Premium 
Bacon is its unvarying quality. 


Whenever and wherever you buy it, 
you are always sure of getting the same 
delicate tenderness, the same mild, 
sweet, mellow flavor. 


This is due to definite standards which 
are adhered to in its preparation. 


Swift’s Premium Bacon comes to you 
in three convenient forms—in the strip, 
sliced in sanitary cartons, and sliced in 
glass jars. , . i 


( \ ‘ 


Try this fragrant, finer-flavored bacon 
for breakfast. See how it satisfies the 
appetite. Be sure to ask and look 
for Swift’s Premium Brand when you 
buy. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Swift’s Premium Bacon 
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Attach It Beneath 


a Tear 


Adhesive Plaster Tape 


Grips for Golf Clubs 


and Tennis Rackets 


The Every Day First Aid 


VERY druggist sells a strong and clinging rubber- 

coated tape, called B&B Adhesive Plaster Tape. 

It sticks instantly to anything that’s dry. And it 
forms a firm and lasting binding which is practically 
waterproof. 


On rubber, metal, wood, cloth, glass or anything, it 
becomes a part of the article itself. 


_ Every home has countless uses for it. Every home 
without it wastes things which could easily be mended. 


Get it and see how often you require it. A hundred 
times you'll wonder what you ever did without it. 


bY 


Double-Sure Products 


An Economical Size 


BBimsie PERO, . 


dhesive Plaster \ \ 


B&B Adhesive is a strong, firm tape, with an ever- 
sticky rubber coating on one side. So it is always ready 
to apply, and it needs no wetting. 


It is made by experts who have spent 25 years in per- 
fecting Adhesive Plaster. It is made for surgeons, 


largely. You will find it perfect for home uses if you 
get the B&B. 


Get it today. You can probably count a dozen needs 
you have for it tonight. And nearly every day brings 
new ones. Have an extra spool to carry when you go 
away from home. 


BAUER & BLACK, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc., CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


Some of the 
Countless Uses 


For mending lawn hose. 
For mending rubber articles of any 
sort. 


wee For mending umbrellas. 


Mends Rubber 


B&B Absorbent Cotton 
B&B Bandages and Gauze 


B&B Fumigators 
B&B First Aid Outfits 


All made under ideal con- 


ditions. All put up in pro- 
tective packages. For safety’s 
sake, in all these lines, ask 
for B@B. 


aN 
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Miune & Black 


Chicago U.S.A 


Free Book picturing many uses and 
filled with good suggestions. 
rite us for it. 


For mending broken handles. 

For temporary repairs to inner tubes 
and tires. 

For mending leaky pipe 

It makes firm grips for wolf clubs and 
tennis rackets. 

It prevents chafing of the hands and 


heels. 

It mends torn cloth, Attach on the 
under side, 

It insulates electric wires. 

It seals fruit jars, 


Mends Wood 
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Herels Both Latherand Lotion 


EN with tender skins, who suffer discomfort after shaving, 


should make the acquaintance of Palmolive Shaving, Cream. 
For this new cream combines a wealth of lather with the qualities 
of a lotion. It offers double convenience as well as double comfort. 


Palmolive Shaving, Cream tempers 
the skin and keeps it smooth with ab- 
solutely no need for other applications. 
This is due to the well known qualities 


of Palm and Olive oils. 


It has the richest, quickest, most 
enduring, lather ever before achieved 
—a lather that doesn’t fall down. Only 
Palm and Olive oils ean produce it. 


Palmolive Shavin3, Cream is the 


While Palm and Olive oils are 
scarce and costly, and in the face of 
the fact that all soaps and shaving, 
creams have sreatly advanced in 
price, Palmolive Shavin3, Cream costs 
but 35 cents for an extra-Zenerous 
sized tube. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Milwaukee, U.S.A. 


The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
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A lotion alone would cost as much. 
This cream is both soap and lotion. 


Palmolive Shaving, Cream will 


be found at all leading, dealers. 


If yours hasn’t secured his supply 
write us direct, enclosing, price. 


latest triumph of the laboratories which 
produce the famous Palmolive Soap— 
the most popular of all toilet soaps, 
measured by actual sales. Furnished by 
most of the leading, hotels in Suest size. 


It is the perfection of shaving, soap 
offered in its most convenient form— 
a rich, luxurious cream in a handsome 
tube—the de luxe product in a handy 
package. 


~PALMOLIVE 


Shaving Cream, 


Shavin T 
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DRAWN BY 
CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


|Ring W. Lardner— Harold E. Wright— Philip Curtiss — David Lawrence 
|Eleanor Franklin Egan—I. A. R. Wylie — Pelham Crenville Wrdickh..... 
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A Cooling Salad 
Slice the oranges thin and_ serve 
with lettuce. Some add French 
dressing in which lemon juice takes 
the place of vinegar. (See Sunkist 
Recipe Book.) 


Children Like This 


Here are oranges with dates—a 
healthful dessert that delights the 
children. Just serve it to them once. 
See what they say. 


With Celery and Apples 


This too, is a luscious combination 
ate salad. An attractive luncheon 
ish. 


Ge 


— 


Sunkist Conde? Delight 


—— gat 


Slice five Sunkist Oranges. Add a 
little sugar if desired. Mix well, then 
sprinkle over top one-half can Fresh 

/ Grated Coconut which has been 
pressed in a sieve. Serves five per- 


sons. 


§ Oranges for Health & 


Salad and 


Dessert in One 
A Luscious, War-Time Dish 


ERVE oranges, sliced, cut-up, or in segments—serve them plain, er with 
other fruits. These luscious dishes will help conserve the exportable foods 
so needed by our men abroad. 

And they will bring to your table delicious flavors that everybody likes. 

They will aid in economizing. For you can dispense with either salad or dessert 
when this fruit serves as both in one delicious dish. 

You don’t even need sugar to sweeten them. The fruit’s own sugar is enough. 
Try one tonight. There is ample variety in these luscious combinations. 


For Balanced Diets 


Oranges aid in balancing the diet because they are rich in vitamines. Food experts 
say the average diet of bread, meat and potatoes is deficient in this respect. Now 
more than ever before, they are advocating the use of oranges with meals. 

They are calling attention also to their valuable salts and acids which stimulate 
digestion; and thus give needed aid in the complete assimilation of every food’s 


nutrition. 
A juicy, fresh fruit that is so efficient appeals to both the reason and the palate. 


Don’t go a day without it. 


Sunkist 


Uniformly Good Oranges 


Sunkist Oranges are fresh the year ’round—picked ripe and shipped 
fresh from California daily in summer as well as winter. They are 
practically seedless, sweet and juicy—uniformly good. What is bet- 
ter for healthful year-round salads and tempting flavors in desserts? 
All first-class stores sell Sunkist. Order from your dealer now. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 


A Non-profit, Co-operative Organization of 8,000 Growers 
Dept. E-20, Los Angeles, California 
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_ ° Always a Treat for Men 
_ You can always please the men folks 
with sliced oranges and bananas as 
the dessert at any evening meal. 
Men don't tire of it. Serve it often. 


i 


Another Dessert Suggestion 


_ This enticing dish makes an excellent 
, dessert, available the year ‘round. 

_ Simply cut up oranges and pineapple 

_ together. Canned pineapple serves © 
as well as fresh. 


nomen MEN TEP NEE RATT 


Miss Bradley’s Recipes 
Send for our book, ‘Sunkist Recipes,” contain- — 
ing more than 200 recipes; tested and proved by 
Alice Bradley. Miss Bradley is principal of Miss 
Farmer's School of Cookery, Boston, Mass., and — 
she tells in this book how to serve lemons and 
oranges in the most attractive ways. A post 
card brings it to you FREE, Send for your copy — 
oe now. Address 
Dept. E-20. — 
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Kadiolite 


REG. uU.s. PAT. OFF. 


yy '2 4 Tells Time in the Dark — 


4 In the 
7 5 Dark 


Waterbury 
Radiolite 
(Jeweled) 
S429 
In Canada 


SILO 


Ingersoll 
Radiolite 
$2 
. In Canada 


$22 


a whee 


ARKNESS never blinds the Ingersoll Radiolite. It’s 
the night and day watch. Glows the time in the 
pitch dark as clearly as it shows it at high noon. 


On vacation or week-end trip, tramping or motoring, in pocket or - 
: a | on wrist, on your desk or under your pillow, the Ingersoll Radiolite 

‘ aX - will prove itself the most valuable, serviceable, ey ppEoi gable time- 
piece you ever carried. ; 


7 a J i Real radium in the substance on the hands and figures gives the 
VE Ingersoll Radiolite lasting luminosity. The millions of. Ingersolls in 
Ge 2 Sia in use guarantee the reliability of the movement. Sizes and styles to 
Ww 4 fe noe i itecbaey meet all requirements. 


Wrist Radiolite 
oO ‘ fe ‘ . . ° ’ 
beet Oe “The only Radiolite is the Ingersoll Radiolite”’ 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 315 Fourth Ave., New York 


Boston Chicago Cre San Francisco Montreal 


Illustrations 7% Actual Size ee 
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Cars 
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The LIGHT-FOUR . . $995 
5-passenger, 35 H.P., 112-in. wheelbase 


The? LIGH ESD... © $1395 
5-passenger, 50 H.P., 119-in. wheelbase 


The’ BIG-SEe ee 22 
7-passenger, 60 H.P., 126-in. wheelbase 
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Beautiful in Design Thoroughly Modern Mechanically Right 
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HEN I returned 
from the Western 
Front and arrived 
in New York City, 
March 9, 1918, one of the first 
questions put to me by a friend 
was this one: ‘Well, having 
done all this air fighting, what 
was the biggest thrill you expe- 
rienced, and where was it?”’ 

“In Paris,” I replied with- 
out slightest hesitation; ‘‘on 
terra firma; not in the air. It 
was when I stood on the curb of 
the Rue de Rivoli and watched 
General Pershing’s first expedi- 
tionary force arrive!”’ 

As I recall that clear, sun- 
shiny, epochal day the incident 
looms larger and is more inten- 
sified in my memory. Nothing 
on earth or above it ever before 
had roused my emotions to such 


great deal. It was no mere ordi- 
nary thrill; it was a superthrill. 
Having observed things from 
the French point of view for 
such a protracted period, the 
realization of American boys in 
olive drab over in the land of 
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Lafayette meant so much! 
Down the long street they 
marched, their pathway strewn 


with flowers by the welcoming Parisiennes. There were these real flesh-and-blood 
Yanks coming to help rid the world of that plague of Prussianism about which I had 
some first-hand knowledge and ideas. Following these men would come hundreds of 
thousands, even millions, more; likewise food and ammunition and guns and anes- 
thetics. Then in due course would come fleets and fleets of airplanes—training machines, 
bombing machines, reglage planes, and ultimately fast avions de chasse, powerful 


battleplanes! 


For make no mistake—notwithstanding the opinions of certain United States Army 
officers—we airmen who have seen what these winged skirmishers of the skies can do 
are agreed upon one thing: Allied victory on any of the Fronts is absolutely dependent 


upon the Allies’ mastery of the air! And 
furthermore, it must be an overwhelm- 
ing mastery—considerably more than a 
mere sixty-forty per cent proposition. 
This is no particularly new thought; 
Many experts have said it already. But 
the year 1918, with its development of 
some phenomenally fast aircraft, such as 
the latest French all-metal Morane- 
Monocoq parasol, a 145-mile-an-hour 
craft, emphasizes this more than ever. 

I believe that after certain high Amer- 
ican officers see a bit more of action on 
the Continent they will place more faith 
in the battleplane as a vitally important 


| adjunct to the infantry and artillery, par- 
_tieularly as regards “open fighting,” 


which is returning into vogue. They 
doubtless will see more clearly the air- 
Plane’s value as a fighting machine—a 


| tank of the air—rather than as merely a 


convenient means of observation of what 


| the enemy is doing and regulation of 
| artillery fire. Instead of comparatively 


small escadrilles with a handful of fight- 
ing aces, like so many star football play- 
ers, We are approaching the day when we 
shall develop great squadrons, equipped 
with thousands of airplanes; and the 
pilots will be in charge of these just as 
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By Sergeant Pilot Harold E. Wright 


OF THE FRENCH FLYING CORPS AND THE LAFAYETTE FLYING CORPS 


impersonally and common- 
placely as artillery cannoneers 
or machine gunners. They will 
be machine gunners with wings 
rather than aviators with guns, 
and they will swarm the Fronts 
in formation just sufficiently 
open to keep out of one an- 
other’s way. They literally will 
have to push the Hun out of 
the atmosphere and then come 
down and coéperate with the 
slower bombing squadrons, 
raking miles and miles of en- 
emy trenches at close range 
with machine guns and “sen- 
sitive one-and-a-half-inch air- 
plane shell’’ fire. 

And all of this was the 
mental motion picture I had as 
Black Jack Pershing’s boys, 
many with their sea legs still 
on, swung past, headed by the 
most awe-inspiring personality 
I have ever seen among army 
officers. Indeed, as this page of 
world history in the making 
was slowly turning before my 
eyes I really felt that I should 
like to be one of those men—a 
private, first or second class; it 
would not have mattered 
which. ForI, too,am American 
from away back, and proud of 


it; but I was wearing a French uniform. I was in danger of being arrested at any 
moment as I stood there; for having been refused permission to leave the Front for 
Paris to help receive General Pershing, I had gone without permission. Upon my 
return I expected to be court-martialed. But I just did not care. I was seeing what 
I came to see. 

Well, that was the big thrill—and it lasted for some minutes too! 


Had the inquirer asked me when and where I had the biggest seare, that would 


Escadrille “‘Spad 15s" 


3 


have been another matter. And let me tell you, members of the French Flying Corps 
and Lafayette Flying Corps—I had been in both organizations—have had plenty of 
opportunity for fright—such as will ‘turn a gay grin into cha-grin,’’ as one of our aces 


used to remark. I scarcely know whether 
we chaps feel worse when we are falling 
with a plane in flames caused by incendi- 
ary boche bullets—‘“‘ going cuckoo,” as we 
ceallit—or, with motor quite dead, making 
a graceful right-side-up landing on Ger- 
man territory with a Hun reception com- 
mittee well aware of that fact. I have 
been through the mill, as it were, and was 
fortunate enough to get away with my 
darned old lucky carcass each time. 
Nevertheless, I am a wood tapper and say 
this without any spirit of boasting, for I 
have seen better men than I can hope to 
be go up bravely and get shot down by 
the enemy in their first combat. 

With field glasses members of our es- 
cadrille standing down on solid ground 
have often looked up to the heavens and 
watched one of our pals engage an enemy 
flyer in mortal tilt, and then sometimes 
our man, sometimes the boche, or even 
both would fall. On other occasions Fritz 
would slip away and make for home 
safely without getting his wings clipped. 
Many times our boys have experienced 
close shaves up in the clouds, saving 
themselves from a hair-raising vrille or 
spinning nose dive; or, having gotten 
into a tail spin, managed to get out of it 
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PICTURE BY PHOTOGRAPHIC SECTION OF THE FRENCH ARMY 


The Ruins of Verdun 


again with whole wings and the ailerons still working. Other 
fellows just cannot help encountering hard luck. Fortune 
seems so annoyingly inconsistent in aviation. There was 
one member of our escadrille, Adjutant Georges Babo, a 
Frenchman who has been 
flying ever since 1914. He 
has been through about 
everything any birdman 
could wish for, and has 
always come out on top. 
Three times he has re- 
turned to our lines with a 
dead observer in his rear 
seat. How Babo has ex- 
perienced so many close 
calls without receiving a 
single scratch none of us 
knows. He declares that 
he probably will lose his 
life on the last day of the 
war; or if he survives the 
war this tricky ace is cer- 
tain that the following 
week he will stub his toe 
and fallinfrontof a flivver. 


Ignorance at Home 


F COURSE, like other 

aviators who have had 
the good fortune to return 
to their homes from the 
battle front, I have been 
asked a great many ques- 
tions, a majority of which 
were most sensible. They have revealed to me many things 
that ought to be better understood by Americans—things 
about the war and the meaning and menace behind it, all of 
which have been told to our hundred million citizens, but 
which evidently are not fully grasped by the masses. The 
facts have not been pounded in. The status quo of the war 
is not understood by many intelligent people so fully as 
their intellects warrant. I met a college graduate recently 
who thought that Rumania had always been a part of 
Russia, like the Ukraine or Siberia. 

While a guest at a tea-and-little-cakes party the week I 
returned from the Front I happened to mention in speak- 
ing of war experiences that ‘‘the French are using a great 
many Spads at the Front.’’ 

One woman wanted to know what Spads were, and 
before I could reply her dearest chum proudly snapped 
out: “‘Why, don’t you know what Spads are? They are 
those new gas masks the men wear in the trenches. Why 
don’t you read the papers?” 

Of course I explained that a Spad happens to be a very 
fast, very powerful airplane, which can attain and maintain 
a speed of better than 135 miles an hour; whereat they 
marveled, wide-eyed. 

Another woman wanted to know where No Man’s Land 
was—on the Western Front or in Russia? 

Styles and modes of air fighting have changed consider- 
ably since the war began, and will continue to change. 
The pendulum of air supremacy doubtless will oscillate— 
one season the Allies dominating the air, another season 
the Germans; and then the Allies will do a ‘‘come-back.”’ 
Just how long this pendulum of air domination will swing 
depends largely upon how much of a bulge the Allies can 
secure and maintain on the enemy through American sup- 
port. It would be utter foolishness to suppose because at 


this writing the Allies 
are masters of the air 
situation—the spring 
of 1918—that within 
a short time the Ger- 
mans will not be bosses 
of the air and remain 
bosses for a period. 
Wanted: Speed—and 
more speed! Planes 
and more planes! 

As an Australian 
put it when discussing 
this subject with me: 
“Blim’me, I wish to 
"ell the accursedly 
prolific rabbits down 
in our Australia was 


airplanes! My eye, 
but there’d be a fleet, 
Sites 


Warfare from the 
point of view of the 
birdman is perhaps 
seen in a broader way 
than from the land- 
army officer’s view. 
Certainly the aviator 
sees more of the fight- 
ing front at one time than any other and sees the tout 
ensemble rather than the “‘close-ups,’’ as they say in movie 
parlance. And strategic operations look very different and 
have far greater meaning to an airplane pilot than when 
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seen from an observation post through field glasses. Early 
in my flying career I was assigned to a growpe de combats— 
a fighting squadron patroling up and down the entire 
Western Front, from Dunkirk, that town splashed by 
the U-boat infested 
ocean, to Belfort, down 
at the eastern end, 
right at the Swiss bor- 
der. I learned to rec- 
ognize many of the 
French and Belgian 
towns, much as a car- 
rier pigeon or crow 
would recognize 
them, by thcir roofs 
and street layouts or 
by what remained 
where the roofs and 
streets used to be. 
Quaint St.-Quentin; 
battered Craonne; 
Rheims, the monu- 
ment to Hun vandal- 
ism and _= sacrilege; 
Verdun, the valiant; 
Pont-a-Mousson and 
Senones, so close to 
German soil; and then 
a little farther south, 
into that compara- 
tively quiet sector 
where the fighting 
front is in original 
German territory, just 
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as more of the Western Front will have to be in Germany 
before we are through—all this was in the day’s work 
for us. 

Hence, taking in a Front of that size we ‘“‘sky-jazzers”’ 
had opportunity to form opinions of our own. Furthermore, 
the significance of many military movements is more mani- 
fest to the patrol aviator than to an officer stationed at one 
point. The aviator cannot help becoming’ something of a 
strategist himself. Some of the things I might mention 
may not be discussed here for fear of giving comfort to the 
enemy, as for example our highly interesting system of 
signaling and certain whys and wherefores. 

However, if in setting down in print a few of my obser- 
vations and answering some of these questions, in perhaps 
a more entertaining manner than mere textbook form, I can 
add something to what numerous skilled and more compe- 
tent writers already have written; if I can convey to Amer- 
ican readers a few ideas as to the vital importance of 
aviation—I shall be pleased. And if it should by any 
chance inspire some of the youth of the land I love who 
are under the draft age or more mature men above the 
draft maximum to join the colors and serve Uncle Sam and 
his Allies in the air and serve well—to die for their country 
if Fate so wills it—I shall feel that my first attempt at 
writing will have been worth while. I should like to go 
back there with the knowledge that if I ‘‘ get mine”’ I shall 
at least have left some leaven behind me which will spread 
among that crop of fine virile manhood that hears the call 
to this year’s National Army, and make such as are fitted 
for it eager to risk the hazards demanded of the falcons of 
democracy. 

If some of the things mentioned herein will assist 
them in learning the science more readily, if some of the 
tips on aérial tactics will 
perhaps assist one Amer- 
ican boy when the emer- 
gency comes up there—the 
labor of writing this will 
not have been in vain. 


Esprit de Corps 


SIDE from all this Iam 
happy to have the op- 
portunity of setting down 


the American boys as well 


my team mates in the 
French Flying Corps and 
Lafayette Flying Corps, 
for they are the finest type 
of men to be found any- 
where. Their esprit de 
corps has been wonderful, 
and at all times they have 
proved their unswerving 
loyalty to the Allied cause, 
I can say the same for the 
fellows I know—English, 
Canadian, American—in 
the Royal Flying Corps. 
And the Italians—those 
wizards of the Capronis— 
are due for plenty of praise too. When called upon they 
have been ready and have made good. I hope for the 
opportunity of telling the mothers and fathers of some of 
(Continued on Page 26) 


as the French who were 


this story as a tribute to | 
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| such a place wants 
| 7 or 800 men the 
. Officers here picks 
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CAMP GRANT, Nov. 4. 
RIEND AL: Well Al they have begin to bust 
if up our regt. and take men away from it and 
the men they take will get to France before 
the rest of us the 
lucky stiffs but 
they don’t send 
them right to 
France from here 
but they send them 
down south to the 
national guards 
camps and fill up 
the nationalguards 
with them and the 
national guards 
are going to get 
across the pond 
first because Secty. 
Daniels wants to 
save the good regts. 
for the finish. 
Well Al they 
can’t send me to 
France to soon but 
it looks like they 
wasn’t a chance 
for a man like I to 
get sent with the 
national guards 
because the men 
we are sending 
down south is the 
riff and raff you 
might say who we 
want to get rid of 
them so when 
Secty. Daniels 
sends word that 
the national 
guards at such and 


them out from 
_ amidst the kitchen 
policemen and the 
guard house. 

It looks now like the real soldiers that they got here 
would be here maybe all winter but between you and I Al 
I got a scheme to beat that game. I found out today that 
| they are going to start a officers training camp here in 
Jan. and if a man makes good in it they will give him a 


 lieut. or a capt. and they won’t be no riff and raff allowed 


in the camp only men that would make a good officer so 
I guess I won’t have no trouble getting in the camp and 
once I win my lieut. or capt. bars they will probably send 


| me straight to France to take command. 
_ Things are going along O. K. without much news to 


write about. Sarah Bernhart the French comedian was in 
Rockford Friday and come out to give the boys a treat and 
for some reason another the most of the boys fell all over 
their self trying to get up close to her and get her to smile 
at them. Well Al everybody to their own taste but from 
what I seen of her she would be perfectly safe around me 
and if she is a day old she is 50 yrs. old and I will bet 
“Money on it. Any way I wouldn’t trade Florrie for a 
_ dozen like she. Your pal, JACK. 


Camp GRANT, Nov. 7. 
et END AL: Here is one for you Al and its just between 
- you and I because I wouldn’t have no one else hear 


about it for the world. Yesterday we was all presented 


with some sox made out of knitting and they come in a 
bunch from the Red X and when I was going to bed I 
thought I would try mine on and see if they fit and if they 
didn’t maybe I could trade with somebody that they did. 
Well Al I'stuck my foot down in 1 of them and my toe run 
into something funny and I pulled my foot out and stuck 
my hand down in it and pulled out a note that was folded 
in side of the sock. Well of course I opened the note up 
and read it and I will copy down what it said. It says 
“Dear Soldier Boy, you may never see me but if you can 
Spare time to write me just a few lines it will make me 
happier than any one in the world for I am oh so lonesome. 
You won’t disappoint me will you Soldier Boy?” And it 
Was signed Lone Star but down below she had wrote her 
name and address. Her name is Miss Lucy Chase and 
she lives in Texas. 

, Well Al I can’t help from feeling sorry for her and if 
it wasn’t for Florrie and little Al I would write her a note 
back and thank her for the sox though between you and 
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She Kind of Smirked and Says “‘Well I Was Expecting to Meet a Man to and I Thought You Was Him” 


I they are to small and try and say something that would 
cheer her up. But of course Florrie wouldn’t like for me to 
do it and a married man shouldn’t ought to be monking 
around like that and lead a girl on though of course if I did 
write to her the first thing I would tell her would be that I 
am married. 

But what has been puzzling me is where she seen me. 
Maybe it was 1 of the times we played in Texas in the 
spring trip either that or she seen my picture somewheres. 
Well Al it must of been a picture without my feet in it 
or she would of made the sox bigger and I wish she had 
of because of course I don’t feel like tradeing them off 
to nobody now that I know they was made for me by a 
admirer. Laying all jokes to 1 side I do feel sorry for the 
girl and if she had of made herself known to me a few years 
sooner things might of been different. Don’t say nothing 
about this even to Bertha because I don’t want it to get all 
over Bedford. I am not the kind that brags around about 
their admirers especially when its a girl. 

I thought once or twice today that I would just drop her 
a card pretending like the sox fit me to a tea and thanking 
her for them and giveing her a hint that I was a married 
man but on second thoughts I guess its better to just let 
the whole affair drop right here. 

They sprung a new one on us last night. Word come from 
the head quarters that everybody had to learn to sing and 
last night was the first lesson and they was about 3000 of 
us and the teacher was a bird named Nevin and he got up 
in front and started out on Keep the home fires burning 
and said we was to all join in. Well Al for some reason 
another everybody but he had the lockjaw and as far as 
we was concerned the fires would of all died out. Most of 
our gang is from Chi where they leave takeing care of the 
furnace to the janitor. He tried 2 or 3 other songs but we 
was all deaf and dumb mutes and he finely give up and 
says he would try some other time when the cat didn’t 
have a hold of our tongue so on the way back to quarters 
everybody cut loose and sung and you could of heard us 
in Beloit. We got a lot of good singers right in our Co. 
that can hit the minors to but we are not going to bust 
out on no teacher’s say so like we was in kindegarden or 
something. ; 

Well Al I am going to break into a new game football. 
They are getting up a club here in camp to play against 
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the Great Lakes navy and the Camp Custer club up 
in Mich. and they want all the men thats played 
football to come out and try for the club here. Well 
I never played but I told them I did and they won’t 
know the differ- 
ence when they see 
me because when 
a man is a born 
athalete they can 
play any game and 
especially a college 
Willy boy game 
like football. I 
seen one of their 
college games out 
to- the university 
in Chi onée and a 
man built like I 
could: of made a 
sucker out of both 
clubs. 

The capt. of the 
camp club here is 
Capt. Whiting and 
he played with the 
university in Chi 
and they got some 
other would be 
stars like Shiverick 
that played with 
the Ithaca club 
down east and 
Schobinger or 
something from 
Champlain college 
here in Ill. and a 
man from Prince- 
ton named Eddy 
something. Well I 
will show them 
something before 
I get through with 
them because an 
athalete has got to 
be born and you 
can’t make them 
out of college 
Willy boys that 
stays up all night doing the foxy trot and gets stewed on 
chocolate and whip cream. Your pal, JACK. 


CAMP GRANT, Nov. 10. 

PEED AL: Well Al I suppose you read in the papers 
about that troop train that a gang of spys tried to 
wreck it and it was a train full of burglars from here that 
we sent down to Camp Logan to fill up the national guards 
and the papers made out like the people that tried to 
wreck it was pro German spys but if you had of seen the 
birds that was on the train you wouldn’t believe it because 
they wouldn’t no Germans waist their time on them because 
they will all kill each other anyway before they get to France. 
One of the birds on it was Shorty Lahey that I all ready 
told you about him and when the national guards sees him 

they will just about declare war against Camp Grant. 
Well Al you remember me writeing to you about that 
little girl down in Texas that sent me the note in the sox. 
Well I got to thinking it over and the more I thought 
about it I got to thinking that it wasn’t the square thing 
to not pay no attention to her when she maybe wore her 
hands to the bone and strained her eyes so as my feet 
would keep warm so finely I set down and answered her 
back and I didn’t say nothing mushy of course but just a 
friendly note to let her know I received the sox and I told 
her they was a perfect fit and I asked her where it was she 
ever seen me or my picture or how she come to pick me out 
and I didn’t tell her nothing about being married because 
what would be the use of hurting her and they can’t be no 
harm done because we will never meet and as soon as she 
writes and tells me where she seen me that will end it. 
But I just couldn’t stand it to think of the poor kid running 
to the door every time the mail man come and maybe 
crying when they wasn’t nothing for her. I guess Florrie 
wouldn’t have no objections under the circumstances but 
if she did find out and start to ball me out I would tell her 
to take a jump in the lake because she never even mended 
me a pair of sox to say nothing about knit them. I also 
asked the girl to send me a picture of herself because it 
tickles them to be asked for their picture and of course as 
soon as I get it I will tear it up but she won’t know that. 
Well. Al I decided to not play on the football club here 
after all. In the 1st. place theys 3 or 4 privates trying for 
the club and I don’t believe in mixing up with them to 
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much and if Whiting and them other officers wants to all 
right, but that don’t make it all right in my mind. And 
besides I figured it wasn’t fair to either myself or Capt. 
Nash to run the risk of getting hurt in some fool game to 
say nothing about learning a lot of fool signals that don’t 
mean nothing but just learning them takes up your time 
that you ought to spend thinking how to improve your 
command. And another thing the minute they started to 
practice I seen they didn’t know the game and they will 
get licked every time they play and I can’t stand to be with 
a looser. They talked about what a great kicker this 
Shiverick is but I watched him trying to kick gools and he 
missed 3 out of 10 and one of them rolled right along the 
ground like a baby had kicked it. 

Capt. Whiting come up to me when I come out on the 
field and asked me my name and etc. and what position did 
I play and I told him center rush or tackle back it didn’t 
make no difference. So he asked me what college I played 
at and I told him Harvard which was the 1st. thing that 
come into my head. So he says “All right we need a good 
tackle back so you can play there now in signal practice” 
so they lined up and I stood back of the center rush and 
they called out some numbers and throwed the ball to one 
of them and 3 or 4 of us bumped into each other and fell 
down and I got a bad kick in the head but it wasn’t bad 
enough to make me quit but what is the use of takeing 
chances. They can have their football Al if they want to 
waist the govt. time but I got enough to think about think- 
ing about winning this war. 

Your pal, JACK. 
Camp GRANT, Nov. 14. 
RIEND AL: Well this was our day out to the rifle 
range and I’ll say Secty. Daniels better hurry up and 
send some teachers here that knows their business. But 
wait till you hear about it. 

In the 1st. place it was a rotten day and a bad wind and 
so dark you couldn’t hardly see and they ought not to of 
made anybody try to shoot. Well they had some targets 
that they said was 100 yds. from where we was to shoot 
from but it was more like 14 of a mile and they said 100 
yds. so we would think it was closer. Well the idear was 
that each guy was to shoot 10 times and if you hit the 
target it counted 1 pt. and if you hit the bulls eye it counted 
5 pts. so if you hit the bulls eye every time you got 50 pts. 
but nobody in the world could do that the way they made 
us shoot. What do you think of them makeing a man lay 
on their stomach to shoot instead of 
standing up and I suppose if the Ger- 
mans got 100 yds. from us we would 
all lay there like we had a stomache 
and let them come. Somebody said 
we layed that way so as to give them 
less mark to shoot at. How is that for 
fine dope? Because if you was laying 
on your stomach faceing them and they 
hit you at all they couldn’t hit you no- 
wheres only in the head and kill you 
where if you was standing up straight 
they would be more libel to hit you 
anywheres except in the head and 
maybe you would get off with a flesh 
wound or something. 

Well 1 of the smart aleck lieuts. 
started out and hit the bulls eye 8 times 
and the target the other 2 times and 
that give him 42 and he swelled up like 
a poison pup but the way the wind was 
blowing you could tell it was just a 
accident because if he had of really 
shot at the target the wind would of 
carried his shots to hell and gone away 
from it but what he done was shoot 
with his eyes shut and the wind done 
the rest of it for him. So some of the 
other boys shot and some of them had 
a lot of luck and Red Sampson got 38 
and finely it come my turn and I was 
dizzy from something I eat and besides 
by that time it was so dark you couldn’t 
hardly make out where the target was 
and I was all cramped up laying there 
but at that I just missed the bulls eye 
the Ist. time and finely quit with 8. So 
afterwards Red Sampson asked me how 
it come I didn’t have a expert rifle 
shooter’s meddle on me trying to kid 
me. So I said ‘‘I never had to shoot 
for a liveing because I could go out and 
pitch baseball and make real money 
where a man like you every time the 
family wanted meat for dinner they 
would send you out to shoot a snake 
or atom cat or something.” So it was 
him that got kidded. 

Well Al I will be shooting with the 
best of them as soon as I get the nack 
and when they get a man here to learn 
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us that knows his business and pick out a day when the 
wind ain’t blowing a mile a minute and pitch dark. 

I haven’t had no answer from that little girl down in 
Texas and I hope she has got over her infatuation and 
decided to forget me. Your pal, JACK. 


Camp GRANT, Nov. 17. 
RIEND AL: Well Al what do you think I got a letter 
from the girlie down in Texas and the poor kid has gone 
crazy over me and I only wish they was some way to stop 
her because of course it has got to end right here and I will 
just have to drop her a line and tell her the truth that Iam 
a married man and the best thing she can do is try and 
forget. But I am afraid it will be pretty hard for her and 
I only wish she hadn’t never seen or heard about me. 
For some reason another she won’t tell me where it was 
she seen me or she won’t send me no picture because she 
says I might show it to the boys and laugh over that little 
girl down in Texas and of course I wouldn’t do nothing like 
that and she wouldn’t think so if she knew me better. 
Here is what her letter says. 


My Soldier Boy, so you are an officer now. Well that 
is just grand and I feel all the happier and prouder to hear 
from you. No Soldier Boy I won’t tell you where I saw 
you. You will just have to guess. Don’t you remember 
that day at ? If you don’t I won’t tell you. And I 
won’t send you my photo because I know what soldier boys 
are. You would show it to everybody in camp and you 
would all have a good laugh over the little {—1 woman 
down in Texas who is fond of you. Well Boy we will prob- 
ably;never see each other unless you should happen to be 
sent to one of the camps down here. Is there any chance 
of that Soldier Boy? So you quit a job in the big league to 
fight for Uncle Sam? That was fine of you and makes me 
all the prouder to have your friendship. I am glad you 
like the hose I knitted for you. Do you want some more 
or can I make you a helmet or a sweater or something? 
Just say what you need and I will make my needles fly to 
furnish you with it. And write to me soon. We are so far 
apart that it takes your letters days and days to reach me. 
Au revoir for this time Big Boy. 


Well Al I can’t remember to save my soul where it was I 
and she could of met. Maybe I could if she had of put the 
name of the town in her letter but she just left a dash like 
I copied it. I been trying to think up all the girls I met in 
different towns while I was with the ball club and I can 
remember a lot of them but nobody named Chase but of 
course she might of give me a fake name the time we met. 


So She Says “They Went Out.’’ Well Al I Suppose I Didn’t Know They Had Went 
Out and I Felt Like Saying to Her “‘Oh I Thought They Might Maybe of Crawled in 


Between the Wall Paper to Take a Nap” 
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Well as I say theys only the 1 thing to do and that is 
drop her a line and say how things stand with me and for 
her to forget about me. Its mighty nice of her to offer to 
knit me them other articles but of course I can’t ask her 
to under the circumstances and all I can do is just to call 
it off or maybe it would be better to not write to her back 
but just leave her guess the truth only I am afraid she 
would think I was a bum to not acknollege her letter. I 
wish they was somebody to advice me what to do but 
I guess I can’t look for no help from you along those lines 
eh Al? You never had them looseing their heads and 
makeing garments for you and etc. 

I pretty near forgot to tell you that these college Willy 
boys got cleaned up 9 to 6 in their game with the sailors 
from the Great Lakes and the sailors made a monkey out 
of them and they wasn’t a kid on the sailors club that is 20 
yrs. old. I bet Capt. Whiting would of gave his right eye 
for a good husky tackle back when them sailors was push- 
ing his Willys around the field. 
Your pal, JACK. 
CAMP GRANT, Noy. 22. 
Hee. END AL: Well they have just sent away another 

train load of the boys to 1 of the national guards and if 
they keep it up we won’t have more then 30 or 40 left toa 
Co. I wish I was with the boys that went but theys no 
chance of that because they are keeping the best men here 
go as we will be all together when they get ready to send us 
across. And it looks like I won’t be able to get into the 
officers training camp because I heard today that they 
won’t leave nobody in that can’t talk all the languages of — 
the ally countrys. Red Sampson heard 2 of the lieuts. 
talking about it and 1 of them was saying how even the 
college boys would have to hustle between now and Jan. 
because while most of them could talk French and Italian 
they was very few colleges where you can learn Roman 
and Australian and etc. so it looks like I would be bared 
out because while I might pick up the French and maybe 
1 or 2 others I couldn’t possibly master 8 or 9 languages 
in hardly a month you might say. I don’t know what the 
idear is but it probably come from the same guy that 
makes you shoot laying on your stomach. : 

Speaking about a month my month without leave is 
pretty near up and I am figureing on going to Chi the 1st. 
of Dec. and see Florrie and little Al though for all as I 
know they both may be dead because Florrie won’t never 
suffer from writers cramp on my acct. I have asked her 2 
or 3 times to come out for Sunday and 
bring the kid but no its always to cold 
or she has got company comeing for 
dinner or 1 thing another. = | 

Sometimes I pretty near wish I had _ 
a wife like Sebastian’s thats so homely 
you can’t hardly look at her but still _ 
and all you get a chance to once ina © 
while. S |i 

Well I wrote to that poor kid down © 
in Texas and told her I didn’t want to _ 
bother her to make me a helmet ora 
sweater but I all ready got a helmet. — 
I didn’t have the heart to tell her about 
Florrie or tell her to quit writeing to — 
me but I give her a kind of a hint that | 
I was to busy to spend much time © 
writeing letters and I hope she don’t © 
try and keep up a correspondents be- — 
cause it can’t do neither of us no good 
and the best way would be for us to both 
forget it and of course that wouldn’t be | 
no trouble for me but I am afraid a girl 
don’t forget so easy. : 

Well Al this ain’t what you mig 
call a happy letter but I don’t know | 
no good news to write only they have 
gave up our choir practice as a bad job 
and we don’t have to worry no more | 
about letting the fires go out. 

Your pal, 


JACK. 


CAMP GRANT, Dec. 2. 
Tee AL: Well Al I just got 
back from Chi and of all the tough | 
luck a man ever had I had it. ‘ 
You remember me telling you about 
the last time I come back from my 
leave and I got in late and Capt. Nash 
says I couldn’t have no more leave for 
a month. Well the month was up 
Friday and I had it fixed so as I could 
go to Chi Saturday A.M. with the gang 
that was going to the football fgame 
between our club and Camp Custer 
and the only ones that was allowed to 
go was the ones that had boughten 
tickets to the game so I bought a ticket 
though I didn’t have no intentions of 
waisting my time out to no Willy boy 
football game. 4 


{ 
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_ Well we got to Chi about noon and we had to march all 
ver town and everybodystood on the sidewalks and cheered 


is to the ecco and I couldn’t get away from the bunch till 
he parade was over though I don’t enjoy marching and 


lave everybody stare at you but when it was over I beat 


¢t for home. Well I hadn’t said nothing to Florrie about 
omeing because I wanted to supprise her and I thought of 
ourse little Al and the Swede would be home and I and 
,ttle Al could walk in on Florrie over to the beauty parlor 
nd supprise her, but when I got to the flat and rung the 
ell they wasn’t no answer and I rung and rung and finely 
‘seen they wasn’t nobody home so I went to the beauty 
arlor and 1 of the girls there told me that Florrie was 
akeing the P.M. off and wouldn’t be back till Monday 
iL 


So I went back to the flat and looked for the janitor to 
tme in and when you don’t want janitors they are always 
oping around at your coat tails but when you do want 
1em they are hideing in the ash bbl. or something. So it 
»ok me about a hour to find this bird and another hour to 
2t him to open the door up for me and of course they 
asn’t nobody home so the janitor says maybe I could find 
at where they went from the neighbors so I rung the 
‘oman across the hall’s bell and she come to the door. So 
‘said “I’m Corp. Keefe and I wanted to know if you 
new where is my wife and kid.’”’ So she says “They went 
it.” Well Al I suppose I didn’t know they had went out 
id I felt like saying to her “Oh I thought they might 
aybe of crawled in between the wall paper to take a nap 
_ I thought maybe they might of left the stopper out of 
_ebath tub and got drained off or something.” But I just 
A her did she know where they went and she said she 


| 


hen I seen she didn’t know nothing about them or 
obably nothing else so I went back in the flat and waited 
d waited and it come along 5 o’clock and I called up a 


loon over on Indiana and asked them to fetch me over a 
z. bottles of beer and I had 2 of them and then went out 
‘restaurant and had supper and come back and nobody 
me yet. Well to make a short story out of it I finished 
2 beer up and finely went to bed and I didn’t know 
thing more till 9 A.M. this morning when the Swede 
me snooping into the room and seen me and let out a 
‘eem and beat it and I got up and dressed and went in 
> kitchen and she said Florrie had took little Al some- 
eres to stay all night with some friends and give the 
vede permission to go to a ski jumpers dance out to 
Twyn and Florrie would be home about 11. 


Well Florrie come strutting in with the kid about 12 
looking like she hadn’t done nothing out of the way and 
when she seen me she squeeled and come romping over for 
a kiss. Well Al she didn’t get it. I kissed little Al all right 
but I didn’t see where she had a right to expect favors. 
Well she seen how things stood and begin trying to explain 
something about spending the P.M. down town shopping 
and then going to a show with some friends of hers on the 
north side and they left little Al in charge of the nurse at 
the friends and they both stayed there all night and why 
didn’t I tell her I would be home so as she could of changed 
her plans and ete. So I said “‘ Yes you are a fine wife and 
mother running around town with a bunch of bums and 
leave your kid all alone in charge of a nurse that you don’t 
know nothing about her and for all as you know she might 
of cut his ears off like a Belgium.’ Well I was sore and I 
give her a good balling out and of course it wound up like 
usual with her busting out crying and then they wasn’t 
nothing for me to do only say I didn’t mean what I had 
been saying and we had dinner and maybe everything 
would of been O.K. only we hadn’t no sooner gotten up 
from the table when in come 1% of the south side and their 
wifes to call. Well they wasn’t none of them I ever seen 
before or ever want to see them again and they was all 
friends of Florrie’s and 2 of the ladys was customers of hers 
so she didn’t dare tell them to get the h—ll out of there and 
a Mrs. Crane and a Mrs. Somebody else picked on me and 
got me in a pocket on the Davenport and they didn’t even 
have sence enough to call me Corporal but it was Mr. 
Keefe this and Mr. Keefe that and when did I think the 
war would end and wasn’t the Germans awful and how 
many men did we have in France and when was I going 
andsoon. And Mrs. Crane said her and all her friends was 
so jealous of Mrs. Keefe because her husband was a soldier 
so I said I had heard they was room in some of the camps 
for a few more husbands and Mrs. Crane said her husband 
had tried his hardest to get into something but he had bad 
teeth so I said why didn’t he try and get into some good 
dentist office. But they wasn’t no way I could get them 
mad enough to go home till 5 o’clock and then I and 
Florrie and the kid had just a hour together before I had 
to beat it for the train. 

Well AlI won’t get no more leave off till Xmas and maybe 
not then but what is the use any way when your wife gives 
you a welcome like that and all together it was a fine trip 
and I won’t never try and take nobody by supprise after 
this but at that why couldn’t she of stayed home where a 
woman belongs. : 
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A Mrs. Crane and a Mrs. Somebody Else Picked on Me and Got Me in a Pocket on the Davenport and They Didn’t Even 
Have Sence Enough to Call Me Corporal But it Was Mr. Keefe This and Mr. Keefe That 


My train was jamed comeing back tonight and I don’t 
know where they got it but everybody was oiled up and 
celebrating about beating Camp Custer in the football 
game and I’ll say Camp Custer must be a home for 
cripples or something if thats the kind of a football club 
they turn out any way I bet they ain’t no room to dance in 
the guard house tonight. Your pal, JACK. 


CAmp GRANT, Dec. 4. 
IRIEND AL: I guess I was so full of my swell visit 
~ home when I wrote you the last time that I forgot 
about telling you about that little girlie down in Texas. 
Well Al they isn’t much to tell only that I got another 
letter from her though I as good as told her I wished she 
wouldn’t write me no more but she wrote any way and she 
says she can’t forget me and theys no use asking her to and 
she wouldn’t tell me where it was we seen each other and 
they was no use me asking her. It looks from her letter 
like she was getting in deeper every day and I don’t know 
what will be the end of it all and if she done anything to 
herself on my acct. I would feel like a murder though of 
course a man can’t help how they look or what a girl thinks 
about them but still and all you can’t help from feeling 
like you was to blame. 
I guess the best way to do is just not answer her letter 
and hope for the best and hope she won’t do nothing rash. 
Well Al I started out to write you a long letter but Iam 
to wore out and I guess anybody would be after what we 
went through today. It was the coldest day I ever seen so 
they picked it out for us to go on a 19 mile hike and if you 
could see the roads around here you would know what that 
means and they can talk all they want to about how the 
men suffers in France but I would rather go out in the 
middle of Nobody’s Land and start a mumblety peg game 
then take another of these dam hikes with the weather a 
million below zero and the road full of rutts as big as the 
grand canion. 
If it hadn’t been for setting a example to my command 
I believe I would of pretended like I was sick and when 
you are sick they make somebody else carry your junk and 
leave you ride in a wagon and thats O.K. for a private that 
don’t care what the rest of them think of him but a corporal 
has got to keep going and try and keep his men going and 
when you got a bunch of'sap heads like mine it keeps a man 
on the jump to tend to:them. Red Sampson was so bad 
that I had to keep after him all the while and finely I 
pulled a good one on him I said “Sampson everybody in 
(Continued on Page 41) 
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HE great time for ir 
[Nene German gas 

troops was un- 
doubtedly 1916, and 
from April to August of 
that year they carried 
out five big cloud gas 
attacks on the British 
alone, not counting sev- 
eral on the French Front 
and a number against the 
Russians. 

During the interval 
from the December at- 
tack of the previous 
year they had obviously 
been thinking hard and 
preparing lots of gas, 
for the new attacks 
showed several fresh 
features both as regards 
extent and tactics. 
Along the lines of mak- 
ing the gas more poison- 
ous, using greater 
quantities and higher 
concentration and the 
springing of surprises, 
everything was done to 
make the gas cloud an 
even more deadly affair 
than it had been in pre- 
vious shows. That our 
own casualties were 
much less than before, 
and that the boche in at 
least one case had a lot 
more killed by his 
own gas than we had, 
were very satisfactory results of all the labor and research 
as far as we were concerned. 

For the same reason that the December attack had been 
reduced in duration to half an hour, the new clouds lasted 
only ten to fifteen minutes; thus once more multiplying 
the concentration by two or three. On top of this the 
amount of phosgene was increasedup to at least twenty- 
five per cent and probably to about fifty per cent, so that 
in this way also the cloud became much more deadly than 
before. It is interesting to note that pure phosgene cannot 
be used, otherwise the Germans would undoubtedly have 
employed it. Straight phosgene does not come out of 
the cylinders satisfactorily—it must have a big proportion 
of something like chlorine mixed with it to force it out and 
get it into the air as quickly as may be. 

All of this made the gas cloud a nasty thing to face. As 
it became progressively more deadly it required less and 
less to kill. A couple of breaths of the poisoned air became 
enough to kill a man; but as our protectionwas good enough, 
it meant that the most important thing for the enemy to 
do was to take us unawares by getting his gas over so 
quickly or deceiving us in some other way that we should 
be down and out almost before we knew it. This is where 
his surprise tactics came in. 


The Development of Gas Tactics 


HESE tactics consisted in attempting great secrecy in 

the preparations, in the use of smoke clouds to put us 
off the [real track of the gas, and the putting over of a 
number of different waves of gas at varying intervals. 
The value of the last two will be more apparent from the 
accounts of the individual attacks, but the importance of 
the first-mentioned method must be emphasized a bit. 

It must be remembered that the carrying in of the gas 
cylinders is the work of the infantry and, as we discovered 
ourselves when we started retaliation, is a very unpopular 
job owing to the difficulties of the carry. Any carelessness 
in allowing the cylinders to clank by bumping against each 
other or against any other metal objects in the trenches, or 
metallic sounds made by rather bored pioneers in unscrew- 
ing the domes or attacking the pipes, are going to give away 
the fact to the opposing side that something unusual is 
going on. And something unusual going on or suspected 
generally spells g-a-s in the trenches. 

Insome cases, too, the opposing trenches can be seen from 
observation posts—O. P.’s or O. Pips, as they are called in 
British Army parlance—and in such cases if the carrying is 
started or the installation of the cylinders is continued 
during the day there is a good chance of the whole show 
being blown on by some watchful observer with a telescope 
to his eye a mile or so away. All this the boche realized 
and made his arrangements accordingly. But in at least 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY PERMISSION OF THE GAS DEFENSE SERVICE 


Front Line Troops Firing Into the Gas Cloud to Catch Any Patrols Which May be Advancing 


one case, in April, in his anxiety to get the cloud over with- 
out diminution of strength and so that we should have 
little time for protecting ourselves and spreading the 
alarm, he chose as his venue for the attack a big portion of 
the line where the trenches were very close together— 
seldom, in fact, more than fifty yards apart. Of course it 
is just in such circumstances that secrecy of preparation is 
of the greatest importance—but at the same time it is of 
the greatest difficulty to maintain. As a matter of fact 
the Germans overreached themselves by this choice of 
position, and little. indications spotted by our watchful 
sentries and patrols made us pretty certain that a gas 
attack was impending, and our watchfulness and prepared- 
ness were correspondingly increased and a constant state 
of ‘“‘Gas Alert”? kept up. 

The first two attacks of the year were made against 
the 16th—the Irish Division. This was the division in 
which Willie Redmond was a captain, and it was composed 
of some of the best fighting material in the world—all 
Nationalist Irishmen and anxious to get one over at Fritz. 
Whether the Irishmen were chosen as a target with the 
foolish idea of *‘ putting the wind up,” or whether it was out 
of revenge for their appearance in the British ranks after 
all the labor that had been expended in trying to spread 
sedition in Ireland,’we do not know. Whatever the idea was 
it terminated in most abject failure, for the Irishmen came 
through both attacks wonderfully well and absolutely 
smashed up the German infantry advances which were 
attempted after the passage of the cloud. Both attacks 
were made on that part of the line near Hulluch running 
for about two miles south from Cité St. Elie. 

The Germans opened the ball by letting our support and 
reserve lines have a heavy bombardment of tear shells. 
Almost immediately after, in the dim light of the early 
dawn, the first gas cloud floated over. It was very thick 
and had been largely mixed with smoke in the hope of 
leading our fellows to believe that it was terribly strong. 
It was not. But the cloud was so dense that even at 
brigade headquarters, three miles behind the front line, it 
was impossible to see across the road. There was enough 
gas in this mixed cloud to make it very dangerous and un- 
comfortable to unprotected men, but there were very few 
casualties. The alarm was quickly spread, the men re- 
mained perfectly cool, and an attempted attack by the 
enemy infantry to follow up the cloud was smashed up 
without being able to get closer than our barbed wire. 

After this first wave there was a tendency among the 
men to regard the danger as over and to congratulate them- 
selves on the apparent and obvious boche failure. As they 
were prepared to go through with anything the boche 
could put over, there was a natural tendency to underrate 
the effects of gas, seeing it had caused them no losses. It 
isundoubtedly true that a number of helmets were discarded 
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entirely—some of the 
soldiers thought they 
were useless after being 
through an attack, and 
threw them away, de- 
pending entirely on their 
reserve helmets. These 
they omitted to place in 
the ‘‘Alert’”’ position, 
pinned up on their chests 
ready for immediate 
use. In one or two cases 
which came to my notice 
officers and men went off 
to the latrines or to head- 
quarters without helmets 
at all. This, of course, 
was not general, but it 
shows how some of our 
men fell for the boche 
ruse, which consisted of 
putting over a second 
wave two hours later 
on exactly the same 
Front. 

The second cloud was 
a frightfully strong one, 
composed entirely of gas 
in the highest possible 
concentration. Itwasthis 
wave which caused all our 
losses on April twenty- 
seventh, as it took a num- 
ber of men completely by 
surprise. But even so, 
the Irishmen were not a 
bit dismayed, and when 
the Germans again 
attempted to advance— 
parties of their bombers in some cases appearing immedi- 
ately behind the gas cloud—they were met by such a stout | 
resistance that those who were not shot down retired in 
disorder to their own trenches. 

The intensity of the second wave can be gathered from 
the fact that buttons and ammunition were quickly cor- 
roded and turned a villainous green color. In a few cases 
rifles stuck and Lewis guns jammed, owing to the effects of 
the gas on the ammunition and the breach mechanism. | 
One good thing about the attack was that most of the rats 
in the trenches were killed. In some parts of the line the 
trench rats are an absolute plague. They eat any food or 
candles left lying about or kept in cardboard boxes. They 
swarm in the dugouts and appear in all sorts of odd corners. 
They disturb the little rest one does get; and I have had 
them run all over me, even over my face, while lying in my 
dugout. All attempts to clear them out were useless. But 
what ferrets and terriers and virus could not accomplish the 
boche gas did. Mister Rat cannot stand up to a strong 
mixture of chlorine and phosgene without a gas mask, and 
so in this attack, as in others we experienced, he died by 
hundreds; and nobody mourned him. 


Kittens Survive When Rats Die 


URIOUSLY enough two kittens, which inhabited the 

dug-out of the commanding officer of one of the bat- 
talions of the Scottish Borderers, who were in reserve, came 
through alive. The kittens were badly gassed and lay 
breathing rapidly, suffering from spasms and with profuse 
salivation. Possibly their fur helped to absorb some of the 
gas, for five hours later the little victims were almost them- | 
selves again, though they continued to cough occasionally 
and drank water continually. The water they took in 
preference to milk. 

The effects of the poison on the soldiers who were gassed 
were pretty much the same as has been so frequently de- 
scribed in the press before. In the lighter cases it was 
mostly severe and painful coughing and bronchitis, with 
occasional retching and vomiting. The severe cases had the 
frothing at the mouth, the painful fight for breath and the 
blue face with staring eyes which are typical of severe gas- 
sing with chlorine and phosgene. I was told that there 
were not many delayed cases—that is, men being taken 
seriously ill hours after the attack, though apparently un-| 
scathed before. 4 

The casualties were really remarkably small in the cir- 
cumstances, and even despite the surprise tactics were not 
as numerous as those of the December attack. Apart from 
the men who were caught without their respirators, most 
of the casualties were the result of some special circum- 
stances.. The helmets themselves when properly inspected 
and adjusted gave good protection. In connection with 
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the laying aside of the respirators after the first cloud a 
sergeant told me that when the second wave came over he 
had seen two soldiers trying to get into the same helmet. 
The humorous side of this had apparently appealed to him 
even in the middle of the attack. 

Of course with the trenches so close together a lot of men 
had difficulty in getting protection in time. Parties of men 
in advanced saps and listening posts had the greatest diffi- 
culty, and numbers of these men were killed. One pioneer 
of a tunneling company came out of a mine gallery know- 
ing nothing about what had been happening aboveground, 
and walked straight into the middle of the gas cloud. 

A man in one of the companies of the Irish Rifles was 
wounded in the head by shrapnel through both his steel 
and gas helmets. In spite of the wound and the hole in his 
gas helmet he held the latter close round his mouth and 
nose and was not gassed at all—a clear case of presence of 
mind saving his life. 

One thing which impressed everyone with the need for 
thorough gas training at home, and which should be taken 
to heart by all men in training at the camps or likely to go 
there, was the way in which reénforcements and men who 
had recently joined up suffered. Their casualties were out 
of all proportion to their numbers and were due entirely to 
the fact that insufficient attention was given at that time 
to the gas-defense training of the recruits. Many of them 
had never put on a helmet before, and none of them had 
ever smelled gas. 

In one particular instance a batch of twenty men had 
come straight over from England and were in the gas 
attack the day after their arrival in the trenches. The only 
training they had had was a lecture from their own regi- 
mental officers, and consequently they knew little or noth- 
ing about the use of their helmets. Every one of these men 
was gassed. It is true that they had scrambled into their 
helmets somehow, and none of them died; but the fact 
remains that absence of training at home cost the fighting 
line twenty men in one company. In this company they 
were the only men gassed. Largely as a consequence of 
this, gas-defense training was taken up very seriously in 
the early training of recruits, and big gas schools were 
established at all the camps both in England and at the 
bases in France, so as to catch the young soldier early. 


Hoist With His Own Petard 


HE boche made another gas attack on the Irish Division 

on the same Front two days later. Once again he let 
off two waves—this time with an interval of only a quarter 
of an hour. But despite his idea of “‘mixing them up” 
he could not bring off that particular surprise again. 

The second attack was one of the most interesting on 
record, for it was here, near Hulluch, that the gas blew 
back on the Germans and killed many more of them than 
our total gas casualties. The thing happened in this way: 
The first gas wave was loosed off at three-fifty A. M., oppo- 
site the celebrated Chalk Pit Wood. Fifteen minutes later 
a heavy cloud was discharged on the Hulluch front. But 
the wind was too light and variable. The cloud came over 
our line and then the gentle wind first dropped altogether 
and then gradually veered round. The gas hung in No 
Man’s Land and over both sets of trenches for a short time, 
and then with increasing pace drifted back right over the 
German position, just where Fritz had been seen massing 
for an attack on the Hulluch sector. We did not see the 
confusion which reigned, but almost simultaneously with 


the arrival of his own gas our barrage came down and the 
German attack dispersed. 

All that day our observers reported the carrying out of 
German casualties from the trenches on stretchers and a 
constant stream of ambulances coming up and then return- 
ing along the roads to the rear. We surmised that the 
boche had swallowed some of his own poison, but it was 
not until several months later, from some documents cap- 
tured during the Battle of the Somme, that we were able 
to appreciate his disaster to the full. 

The first of these documents was the diary of a soldier 
who had been in the neighboring trenches. Itran: “. . 
We went along the trenches to find the headquarters of 
the ——th. It was awful. Everywhere lay dead bodies or 
men gasping for breath and dying from the gas. Somebody 
must be to blame. At first I could not go on. One almost 
had to step on them to get through. I asked an officer of 
the ——th what had happened. They were going to be 
relieved. 

But the other documents were more explicit, as they 
happened to be the official report on the matter from the 
war office in Berlin. It appears that the Germans had 
eleven hundred deaths from their own gas. A most rigid 
inquiry was held and it was found that many of the men 
were not carrying respirators, either in the trenches or in 
the area immediately behind the line. But this did not 
explain the extent of the disaster, so eight hundred of the 
respirators collected from casualties were sent to Berlin for 
examination and report. Even allowing for those which 
might have been injured in transit, there were still thirty- 
three per cent of the masks so defective that their owners 
were certain to be gassed. To see whether this applied only 
to the area affected a large number of respirators were 
collected from up and down the whole Western Front, and 
it was found that even among those as many as eleven and 
a half per cent were similarly at fault. It would seem that 
there had been very poor inspection of the respirators both 
in manufacture and after issue to the troops. Apart from 
the joy of seeing the boche hoist with his own petard it was 
rather a relief to find that the efficient German Army was 
not so frightfully efficient after all. 

This matter of inspection is taken very seriously in the 
British Army. Besides the rigorous factory inspection all 
respirators are inspected thoroughly every day even in the 
trenches, and Tommy is expected to look after his respira- 
tor just as he looks after his rifle. As an official statement 
issued after the April attack said: ‘‘A defective helmet 
frequently leads to the death of the wearer. Inspection of 
respirators must be frequent and thorough.” A sergeant 
who was notorious for his thorough dealing with recruits 
got away with it in even better terms when addressing a 
squad on parade. In thundering tones he said: “If you 
don’t look for the ’oles in your ’elmet, they’ll soon be look- 
ing for a ’ole for you.” 

Another thing that resulted from the attacks just de- 
scribed, and from another similar attack shortly afterward 
in the salient, was the putting on the screw with regard to 
the carrying of respirators continuously by everyone in the 
trenches. A very good and well-known story on the British 
Army in this connection is that of a brigadier general who 
was proceeding to the line for his daily inspection when he 
discovered that he was minus a gas bag. He stopped the 
first orderly he saw, borrowed the man’s helmet and se- 
renely went his way with a clear conscience. Arrived in the 
trenches, one of the first sights that met his horrified gaze 
was a soldier without a gas mask. In virtuous tones he 


demanded the reason for its absence, and then, waving 
aside the halting explanation, went on loudly to assert his 
belief that the soldier would not know how to use a respira- 
tor even if he had one. 

.“‘Here,”’ he said, ‘“‘take mine and show me whether you 
can put it on in quick time.” 

The awe-stricken Tommy slung the satchel over his 
shoulder, and on the word “‘Gas!”’ from the general thrust 
his hand into the haversack and pulled out—a very dirty 
pair of army socks. 

The fourth German attack of 1916 was made on June 
seventeenth in Flanders, near Messines; in fact, just north 
of the Wulverghem-Messines road. Like those of April, it 
was intensely strong, very short, and sent over in succes- 
sive waves at intervals of about twenty minutes. There 
were really no fresh features about the show, but the cloud 
seems to have been even stronger than before. I had no 
personal experience of this attack, but the cloud must have 
been very strong, for it killed animals at “‘Plugstreet’’— 
the only name we used in the British Army for Ploeg- 
steert—three and half miles away, and was quite distinctly 
perceptible even at Béthune. At the “‘Piggeries’’—the 
remains of a model farm in rear of Plugstreet Wood belong- 
ing to a notable French sportsman, a place well known to 
so many British soldiers—a calf was found dead, after the 
passage of the cloud, with the body very much blown out. 
Dead rats lay in close proximity. 


The Mule and His Gas Mask 


VEN farther back than this animals were seriously af- 

fected. The army mules in the line of the gas were seized 
with fits of coughing and kicked violently, making them 
even more difficult to handle than usual. It is probably 
not realized that horse masks are now issued on a scale 
sufficient to provide protection for all horses and mules, 
such as those of the first-line transport and the artillery, 
which have to approach anywhere near the lines. The 
present form of these respirators is that of a big bag soaked 
in chemicals which fits over the animal’s nostrils, leaving 
its mouth free so that the use of the bit is not interfered 
with. When not in use the horse respirator folds up very 
nicely and neatly into a canvas case which can be carried 
on the breastband of the harness or any place from which 
it can be quickly adjusted. Some! of the animals take 
to these masks—“‘ Horspirators,’’ some wag called them— 
quite quickly, but others are strenuous objectors; some of 
those hardened sinners, the mules, transforming them- 
selves into masses of teeth and hoofs whenever an attempt 
is made to fix on the gas bags. 

In one case where a horse and a mule in the same supply 
column were fitted with their masks at the same time the 
difference was most marked. The horse was dressed up 
without much trouble, though he did not like it. He 
whinnied and sneezed, breathed hard and perspired and 
looked rather pitiable, but stuck it out. The mule, on 
the other hand, had to be roped to get the mask on at all. 
Then he danced about, heels in the air and head down, and 
tried to rub off the objectionable appendage against the 
rope, and then against a tree. This did not effect its re- 
moval, and for a minute the cunning animal stood still 
with his ears cocked at different angles. Then suddenly he 
put his head to the ground and before anything could be 
done to prevent it put his foot on the respirator, pulled his 
head up smartly and left the respirator under his hoof. 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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OU know, the 
Y longer I live in 
New York, the more clearly I see that half 

the trouble in this bally world is caused by the 
light-hearted and thoughtless way in which chappies dash 
off letters of introduction and hand them to other chap- 
pies to deliver to chappies of the third part. It’s one of 
those things that make you wish you were living in the 
Stone Age. What I mean to say is: If a fellow in those 
days wanted to give anyone a letter of introduction he 
had to spend a month or so carving it on a large sized 
bowlder; and the chances were that the other chappie 
got so sick of lugging the thing round in the hot sun that 
he dropped it after the first mile. But nowadays it’s so 
easy to write letters of introduction that everybody does 
it without a second thought, with the result that some 
perfectly harmless cove like myself 
gets into the soup. The last time 
that happened to me was when 
the chump, Cyril Bassington- 
Bassington, came over witha letter 
from my Aunt Agatha. 

This chump, Bassington-Bassington, would seem from 
contemporary accounts to have blown in one morning at 
seven-forty-five. He was given the respectful raspberry by 
my man, Jeeves, and told to try again about three hours 
later, when there would be a sporting chance of my having 
sprung from my bed.with a glad ery to welcome another 
day, and all that sort of thing. Which was rather decent 
of Jeeves, by the way; for it so happened that there was a 
slight estrangement, a touch of coldness—a bit of a row, in 
other words—between us at the moment because of some 
rather priceless purple socks, which I was wearing against 
his wishes; and a lesser man might easily have snatched at 
the chance of getting back at me a bit by loosing Cyril into 
my bedchamber at a moment when I couldn’t have stood 
a two-minute conversation with my dearest pal. 

You know how it is. The fierce rush of modern life; the 
cheery supper party; the wine when it is red—and so 
forth. Well, what I mean to say is, as far as I’m 
concerned, what with one thing and another, the old bean 
is a trifle slow at getting into its stride in the morning; and 
until I have had my early cup of tea and brooded on life for 
a bit, absolutely undisturbed, I’m not much of a lad for the 
merry chitchat. 

So Jeeves very sportingly shot Cyril out into the crisp 
morning air and didn’t let me know of his existence until 
he brought his card in with my tea. 

“And what might all this be, Jeeves?” I said, giving the 
thing the glassy gaze. 

“The gentleman called to see you earlier in the day, sir.”’ 

“Good Lord, Jeeves! You don’t mean to say the day 
starts earlier than this?’ 

“He desired me to say he would return later, sir.”’ 

“T’ve never heard of him. Have you ever heard of him, 
Jeeves?” 

“T am familiar with the name Bassington-Bassington, 
sir. There are three branches of the Bassington-Bassington 
family—the Shropshire Bassington-Bassingtons, the Hamp- 
shire Bassington-Bassingtons, and the Kent Bassington- 
Bassingtons.”’ 

“England seems pretty well stocked up with them.” 
| ‘Tolerably so, sir.’’ 

“No chance of a sudden shortage, I mean—what?”’ 

“Presumably not, sir.” ¥ 

“And what sort of a specimen is this one?’ ™, 

“T could not say, sir, on such short acquaintance.” 

“Will you give me a sporting two to one, Jeeves, judging 
from what you have seen of him, that this chappie is not a 
blighter or an excrescence?”’ 

“No, sir. I should not care to venture such odds.” 

“T knew it. Well, the only thing that remains to be dis- 
covered is what kind of a blighter he is.” 

“Time will tell, sir! The gentleman brought this letter 
for you, sir.” 

“What ho! What ho! What ho! I say, Jeeves; this is 
from my Aunt Agatha!” 

“Indeed, sir?” , 

I gave the thing the rapid eye. The wassail bowl, which 
had flowed overnight with a fairly steady gush into the 
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small hours, had left me rather pessimistic that morning; 
and the moment I saw Aunt Agatha’s handwriting some- 
thing seemed to tell me that Fate was about to let me have 
it in the lower ribs once again. It’s a rummy thing. 

Aunt Agatha is the one person in the world I daren’t 
offend, and it always happens that everyone she sends to 
me with letters of introduction gets into trouble of some 
sort. And she always seems to think that I ought to have 
watched over them while they were in New York like a 
blend of nursemaid and guardian angel. Which, of course, 
is a bit thick. There was only one gleam of comfort. 

“He isn’t going to stay in New York long, Jeeves. He’s 
headed for Washington. Going to give the chappies there 
the up-and-down before taking a whirl at the diplomatic 
service. So he ought to be leaving us eftsoon or right 
speedily, thank goodness! I should say a lunch and a 
couple of dinners would about meet the case—what?”’ 

“T fancy that would be entirely adequate, sir.’’ 

He started to put out my things and there was an awk- 
ward sort of silence. 

“Not those socks, Jeeves,’’ I said, gulping a bit, but 
having a dash at the careless offhand sort of tone. ‘‘Give 
me the purple ones.” 

“T beg your pardon, sir?” said Jeeves coldly. 

“Those jolly purple ones.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

He lugged them out of the drawer as if he were a vege- 
tarian fishing a caterpillar out of his salad. You could see 
he was feeling deeply. Deuced painful and all that, this 
sort of thing; but a chappie has got to assert himself every 
now and then if he doesn’t want his valet to treat him as an 
absolute serf. Absolutely! 


I was looking for Cyril to show up again any time after 
breakfast, but he didn’t appear; so, toward one o’clock I 
trickled out to the club, where I had a date to feed the 
Wooster face with a pal of mine of the name of Caffyn— 
George Caffyn, a fellow who writes plays, and what not. 
He was a bit late, but bobbed up finally, saying that he 
had been kept at a rehearsal of his new piece, Ask Dad; 
and we started in. We had just reached the coffee when 
the waiter came up and said that Jeeves wanted to see me. 

Jeeves was in the waiting room. He gave the socks one 
pained look as I came in; then averted his eyes. 

“Mr. Bassington-Bassington has just telephoned, sir.’ 

“Why interrupt my lunch to tell me that, Jeeves? It 
means little or nothing in my young life.” 

“He was somewhat insistent that I should inform you 
at the earliest possible moment, sir, as he has been arrested 
and would be glad if you could step round and bail him out.” 

“* Arrested!”’ 

“Vies\ sir.” 

‘What for?” 

‘He did not favor me with his confidence, sir.”’ 

“This is a bit thick, Jeeves.” 

“Precisely, sir.” 

“T suppose I had better totter round—what?”’ 

“That might be the judicious course, sir.”’ 
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Cyril Breezed Down Center and Toed the Mark for His 
Most Substantial Chunk of Entertainment 


So I collected Old George, who very decently volunteered 
to stagger along with me, and we hopped into a taxi. We 
sat round at the police station for a bit on a wooden bench 
in a sort of anteroom, and presently a policeman appeared, 
leading in Cyril. 

“Hullo! Hullo! Hullo!” I said. ‘‘What?” 

My experience is that a fellow never really looks his best 
just after he’s come out of a cell. When I was up at Oxford 
I used to have a regular job bailing out a pal of mine who 
never failed to get pinched every boat-race night; and he 
always looked like something that had been dug up by 
the roots. 

Cyril was in pretty much the same sort of shape. He had 
a black eye and a torn collar, and altogether was nothing 
to write home about—especially if 
one was writing to Aunt Agatha. 
He was a thin, tall chappie, with 
a lot of light hair and pale blue 
goggly eyes, which made him look 
like one of the rarer kinds of fish. 
He had just that expression of peeved surprise that one of 
those sheepshead fish in Florida has when you haul it over 
the side of the boat. 

“T got your message,”’ I said. 

“Oh, are you Bertie Wooster?” 

“Absolutely! And this is my pal, George Caffyn. 
Writes plays, and what not, don’t you know!” 

We allshook hands; and the policeman, having retrieved 
a piece of chewing gum from the under side of a chair, 
where he had parked it against a rainy day, went off into 
a corner and began to contemplate the infinite. 

“This is a rotten country!” said Cyril. 

“Oh, I don’t know, you know, don’t you know!” I said. 

““We do our best,” said George. 

“Old George is an American,” I explained. ‘Writes 
plays, don’t you know, and what not.” 

“Of course I didn’t invent the country,” said George. 
“That was Columbus. But I shall be delighted to consider 
any improvements you may suggest and lay them before 
the proper authorities.”’ 

“Well, why don’t the policemen in New York dress 
properly?” 


REYNARD 


George took a look at the chewing officer across the — 


room. 

“TI don’t see anything missing,” he said. 

“T mean to say, why don’t they wear helmets, like they 
do in London? Why do they look like postmen? It isn’t 
fair on a fellow! Makes it dashed confusing. I was simply 
standing on the pavement, looking at things, when a fellow 
who looked like a postman prodded me in the ribs with a 
club. I didn’t see why I should have postmen prodding 
me. Why the dickens should a fellow come three thousand 
miles to be prodded by postmen?”’ 

“The point is well taken,’ said George. ‘‘What did 
you do?” 

“T gave him a shove, you know. I’ve got a frightfully 
hasty temper, you know. All the Bassington-Bassingtons 
have got frightfully hasty tempers, don’t you know!” 

“One of these days the clan will go hurting somebody.” 

“‘And then he biffed me in the eye and lugged me off to 
this beastly place.’ 

“T’ll fix it, old son,” I said. ¥ 

And I hauled out the bank roll and went off to open 
negotiations, leaving Cyril to talk to George. I don’t mind 
admitting that I was a bit perturbed. There were furrows 
in the old brow and I had a kind of foreboding feeling. So 
long as this chump stayed in New York I was sort of 
responsible for him, and he didn’t give me the impression 
of being the species of cove a reasonable chappie would 
care to be responsible for for more than about three 
minutes. 

I mused with a considerable amount of tensity over 
Cyril that night when I got home and Jeeves had brought 
me the final highball. I couldn’t help feeling that this visit 
of his to America was going to be one of those times that 
try men’s souls, and what not. I hauled out Aunt Agatha’s 
letter of introduction and reread it; and there was no get- 
ting away from the fact that she undoubtedly appeared 
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to be somewhat wrapped up in this blighter, and consid- 
ered it my mission in life to shield him from harm while 
on the premises. 

I was deuced thankful that he had taken such a liking 
for George Caffyn, Old George being a steady sort of cove. 
After I had got him out of his dungeon cell, he and Old 
George had gone off together, as chummy as brothers, to 
watch the afternoon rehearsal of Ask Dad. 

There was some talk, I gathered, of their dining to- 
gether. I felt pretty easy in my mind while George had 
his eye on him. 

I had got about as far as this in my meditation when 
Jeeves came in with a telegram. At least, it wasn’t a tele- 
gram; it was a cable—from Aunt Agatha. And this is 
what it said: 


Has Cyril Bassington Bassington called yet On no 
account introduce him into theatrical circles Vitally im- 
portant Letter follows : 


I read it a couple of times. 

“This is rummy, Jeeves!” 

s Yes, sir?’’ 

“Very rummy and dashed disturbing!”’ 

“Will there be anything further to-night, sir?” 

Of course, if he was going to be as bally unsympathetic 
as that, there was nothing to be done. My idea had been 
to show him the cable and ask his advice. But if he was 
letting those purple socks rankle to that extent the good 
old noblesse oblige of the Woosters couldn’t lower itself to 
the extent of pleading with the man. Absolutely not! So 
I gave it a miss. 

“Nothing more, thanks.” 

“Good night, sir.” 

“Good night.” 

He floated away and I sat down to think the thing over. 
I had been directing the best efforts of the old bean to the 


_ problem for a matter of half an hour when there was a 


ring at the bell. 

I went to the door, and there was Cyril, looking pretty 
festive. 

“T’'ll come in for a bit if I may,” he said. ‘‘Got some- 
thing rather priceless to tell you.”’ He curvetted past me 
into the sitting room, and when I got there after shutting 
the front door I found him reading Aunt Agatha’s cable 
and giggling in a rummy sort of manner. “‘Oughtn’t to 
have looked at this, I suppose. Caught sight of my name 
and read it without thinking. I say, Wooster, old friend of 
my youth, this is rather funny. Do you mind if I have a 
drink? Thanks awfully, and all that sort of rot. Yes; it’s 
rather funny, considering what I came to tell you. Jolly 
Old Caffyn has given me a small part in that musical com- 
edy of his, Ask Dad. Only a bit, you know; but quite 
tolerably ripe. I’m feeling fright- 
fully braced, don’t you know!” 

He drank his drink and went 
on. He didn’t seem to notice 
that I wasn’t jumping about the 
room, yapping with 
joy. 

“You know—I’ve 
always wanted to go on 
the stage, you know,” 
he said; “‘but my jolly 
old guv’nor wouldn’t 
stick it at any 
price; put the 
old Waukeesi 
down with a 
bang and 
turned bright 
purple when- 
ever the sub- 
ject was men- 
tioned. That’s 
the real reason 
why I came over 
here, if you want 
to know. I knew 
there wasn’t a 
chance of my be- 
ing able to work 
this stage wheeze 
in London with- 
out somebody 
getting on to it 
and tipping off 
the guv’nor; so I 
sprang the 
scheme of pop- 
ping over to 
Washington to 
broaden my 
mind. There’s 
nobody to interfere on 
this side, you see; so I 
can go right ahead.” 

I tried to reason with 
the poor chump. 


“You've a Face Like a Fish!”’ 
Said the Child 


“But your guv’nor will have to know, sometime.” 

“That’ll be right. I shall be the jolly old star by then 
and he won’t have a leg to stand on.” 

“Tt seems to me he’ll have one leg to stand on while he 
kicks me with the other.” 

“Why, where do you come in? What have you got to do 
with it?” 

“T introduced you to George Caffyn.” 

“So you did, old top; so you did. I’d quite forgotten. I 
ought to have thanked you before. Well, solong! There’s 
an early rehearsal of Ask Dad to-morrow morning and I 
must be toddling. 

“Rummy the thing should be called Ask Dad, when 
that’s just what I’m not going to do. See what I mean— 
what? Well, pip-pip!’’ 

“Toodle-oo!” I said sadly, and the blighter scudded off. 
I dived for the phone and called up George Caffyn. 

“T say, George, what’s all this about Cyril Bassington- 
Bassington?”’ 

“What about him?” 

“He tells me you’ve given him a part in your show.” 

“Oh, yes; just a few lines.” 

“But I’ve just had fifty-seven cables from home telling 
me on no account to let him go on the stage!” 

“T’m sorry. But Cyril is just the type I need for that 
part. He’s simply got to be himself.” 

“It’s pretty tough on me, George, old man. My Aunt 
Agatha sent this blighter over with a letter of introduction 
to me and she will hold me responsible.” 

“She'll cut you out of her will?” 

“Tt isn’t a question of money. But—of course you’ve 
never met my Aunt Agatha; so it’s rather hard to explain. 
But she’s a sort of human vampire bat, and she’ll make 
things most fearfully unpleasant for me when I go back to 
England. She’s the kind of woman who comes and rags 
you before breakfast, don’t you know!” 

“Well, don’t go back to England, then. Stick round 
and become President.”’ 

“But, George, old top ——” 

“Good night!” 

“But, I say, George, old man!” 

“You didn’t get my last remark. It was Good night! 
You idle rich may not need any sleep, but I’ve got to be 
bright and fresh in the morning. God bless you!” 

I felt as if I hadn’t a friend in the world. I was so jolly 
well worked up that I went and banged on Jeeves’ door. 
It wasn’t a thing I’d have cared to do, as a rule; but it 
seemed to me that now was the time for all 
good men to come to the aid of the party, so to 
speak, and that it was up to Jeeves to rally 
round the young master, even if it broke up 
his beauty sleep. 

Jeeves emerged in a brown dressing gown. 

“ Sir?’’ 

“Deuced sorry to wake you up, Jeeves, and 
what not; but all sorts of dashed disturbing 
things have been happening.” 

“T was not asleep. It is my practice, on re- 
tiring, to read a few pages of some instructive 
book.” 

“That’s good! What I mean to say is: If 
you’ve just finished exercising the old bean it’s 
probably in midseason form for tackling prob- 
lems. Jeeves, Mr. Bassington- 

Bassington is going on the 
stage!” 

“Tndeed, sir?” 

“Ah! The thing doesn’t hit 
you! You don’t get it properly! 
Here’s the point: All his family 
are most fearfully dead against 
his going on the stage. There’s 
going to be no end of trouble if 
he isn’t headed off. And, what’s 
worse, my Aunt Agatha 
will blame me, you see! 
And you know what she 
is!” 

“Very much so, sir.” 
“Well, can’t you think 
of some way of stopping , 
him?” 
“Not, I confess, at the 

moment, sir.” 

“Well, have a stab at 
Its 

“T will give the matter 
my best consideration, sir. 
Will there be anything further to-night?” 

“T hope not! I’ve had all I can stand 
already.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

He popped off. 


The part Old George had written for the 
chump, Cyril, took up about two pages of 
type script; but it might have been Hamlet, 
the way that poor misguided pinhead worked 


himself to the bone over it. I suppose if I heard him his 
lines once I did it a dozen times in the first couple of days. 
He seemed to think that my only feeling about the whole 
affair was one of enthusiastic admiration, and that he 
could rely on my support and sympathy. 

What with trying to imagine how Aunt Agatha was 
going to take this thing, and being wakened up out of the 
dreamless in the small hours every other night to give my 
opinion of some new bit of business Cyril had invented, I 
became more or less the good old shadow. And all the time 
Jeeves was still pretty cold and distant about the purple 
socks. It’s this sort of thing that ages a chappie, don’t you 
know, and makes his youthful joie de vivre go a bit groggy 
at the knees. 

In the middle of it Aunt Agatha’s letter arrived. It took 
her about six pages to do justice to Cyril’s father’s feelings 
in regard to his going on the stage, and about six more to 
give me a kind of sketch of what she would say, think and 
do if I didn’t keep him clear of injurious influences while 
he was in America. 

The letter came by the afternoon mail and left me with 
a pretty firm conviction that it wasn’t a thing I ought to 
keep to myself. I didn’t even wait to ring the bell; I whizzed 
for the kitchen, bleating for Jeeves, and butted into the 
middle of a regular tea party of sorts. Seated at the table 
were a depressed-looking cove, who might have been a 
valet or something, and a boy in a Norfolk suit. The valet 
chappie was drinking a highball, and the boy was being 
tolerably rough with some jam and cake. 

“Oh, I say, Jeeves!” I said. ‘‘Sorry to interrupt the 
feast of reason and flow of soul, and so forth, but ——’”’ 

At this juncture the small boy’s eye hit me like a bullet 
and stopped me in my tracks. It was one of those cold, 
clammy, accusing sort of eyes—the kind that make you 
reach up to see if your tie is straight; and he looked at me 
as if I were some sort of unnecessary product Cuthbert the 
Cat had brought in after a ramble among the local ash 
cans. He was a stoutish in- 
fant, with a lot of freckles 
and a good deal of jam on his 
face. 

“Hullo! Hullo! 
Isaid. “What?” 

There didn’t seem much 
else to say. 


Hullo!” 


You Could Hear the Blood of the Bassington« Bassingtons 


Begin to Sizzle 
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The stripling stared at me in a nasty sort of way through 
the jam. He may have loved me at first sight; but the 
impression he gave me was that he didn’t think a lot of me 
and wasn’t betting much that I would improve a great deal 
on acquaintance. I had a kind of feeling that I was about 
as popular with him as a cold Welsh rabbit. 

‘‘What’s your name?”’ he asked. 

“My name? Oh—Wooster, don’t you know, and what 
not.” 

““My pop’s richer than you are!” 

That seemed to be all about me. The child, having 
said his say, started in on the jam again. I turned to 
Jeeves. 

“T say, Jeeves, can you spare a moment? I want to 
show you something.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

We toddled into the sitting room. 

“Who is your little friend, Sidney the Sunbeam, 
Jeeves?”’ 

“The young gentleman, sir?” 

“‘Tt’s a loose way of describing him; but I know what 
you mean?” 

“T trust I was not taking a liberty in entertaining him, 
rebate 

“Not a bit! If that’s your idea of a large afternoon, go 
ahead.” 

“‘T happened to meet the young gentleman taking a walk 
with his father’s valet, sir, whom I used to know somewhat 
intimately in London, and I ventured to invite them both 
to join me here.”’ . 

“Well, never mind about him, Jeeves. Read this letter.’ 
He gave it the up-and-down. 

“Very disturbing, sir!”’ was all he could find to say. 

“What are we going to do about it?” 

“Time may provide a solution, sir.”’ 

“On the other hand, it mayn’t—what?”’ 

“Extremely true, sir.”’ 

We’d got as far as this when there was a ring at the door. 
Jeeves shimmered off; and Cyril blew in, full of good cheer 
and blitheringness. 

“I say, Wooster, old thing,” he said, ‘‘I want your 
advice. You know this jolly old part of mine. How ought 
I to dress it? What I mean is, the first act scene is laid ina 
hotel of sorts at about three in the afternoon. What ought 
I to wear, do you think?” 

I wasn’t feeling fit for a discussion of gents’ suitings. 

““You’d better consult Jeeves,”’ I said. 

““A hot and by no means unripe idea! Where is he?” 

“Gone back to the kitchen, I suppose.” 

“T’ll smite the good old bell—shall I? 

“Right-oh!”’ 

Jeeves poured silently in. 

“Oh, I say, Jeeves,”’ began Cyril, “‘I just wanted to have 
a syllable or two with you. It’s this way Hullo, 
who’s this?”’ 

I then perceived that the stout stripling had trickled into 
the room after Jeeves. He was standing near the door, 
looking at Cyril asif his worst fears had been realized. There 
was a bit of silence. The child remained there, drinking 
Cyril in for about half a minute; then he gave his verdict: 

“Fish face!” 

“Eh? What?” said Cyril. 

The child, who had evidently been taught 
at his mother’s knee to speak the truth, made 
his meaning a trifle clearer. 

““You’ve a face like a fish!” 

He spoke as if Cyril was more to be pitied 
than censured, which I’m bound to say I 
thought rather decent and broad-minded of 
him. 

I don’t mind admitting that whenever I 
looked at Cyril’s face I always had a feeling 
that he couldn’t have got that way without 
its being mostly his own fault. I found my- 
self warming to this child. Absolutely, don’t 
you know! I liked his conversation. 

It seemed to take Cyril a moment or two 
really to grasp the thing; and then you could 
hear the blood of the Bassington-Bassingtons begin 
to sizzle. 

“Well, I’m dashed!” he said. ‘‘I’m dashed if I’m 
not!” 

“T wouldn’t have a face like that,’ proceeded 
the child, with a good deal of earnestness—‘“‘not if 
you gave me a million dollars!’” He thought for 
a moment; then corrected himself. “‘Two million 
dollars!’”’ he added. 

Just what occurred then I couldn’t exactly say; 
but the next few minutes were a bit exciting. I take ° 
it that Cyril must have made a dive for the infant. 
Anyway, the air seemed pretty well congested with 
arms and legs and things. Something bumped into 
the Wooster waistcoat just round the third button, 
and I collapsed on the settee and rather lost interest 
in things for the moment. When I had unscrambled 
myself I found that Jeeves and the child had re- 
tired, and Cyril was standing in the middle of the 
room, snorting a bit. 


Yes? No?” 


“Who’s that frightful little brute, Wooster?” 

“T don’t know. I never saw him before to-day.” 

“T gave him a couple of tolerably juicy buffets before he 
legged it. I say, Wooster, that kid said a dashed odd 
thing: he yelled out something about Jeeves’ promising 
him a dollar if he called me—er—what he said.”’ 

It sounded pretty unlikely to me. 

“‘What would Jeeves do that for?” 

“Tt struck me as rummy too.” 

““Where would be the sense of it?” 

“That’s what I can’t see.” 

“T mean to say it’s nothing to Jeeves what sort of a face 
you have.” 

“No!” said Cyril. He spoke a little coldly, I fancied. 
I don’t know why. ‘Well, I’ll be popping. Toodle-oo!” 
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It must have been about a week after this rummy little 
episode that George Caffyn called me up and asked me if I 
would care to go and see a run-through of his show. Ask 
Dad, it seemed, was to open out of town, in Schenectady, 
on the following Monday, and this was to be a sort of 
preliminary dress rehearsal. 

A preliminary dress rehearsal, Old George explained, 
was the same as a regular dress rehearsal, inasmuch as it 
was apt to look like nothing on earth and last into the 
small hours; but it was more exciting because they 
wouldn’t be timing the piece, and consequently all the 
blighters who on these occasions let their angry passions 
rise would have plenty of scope for interruptions, with the 
result that a pleasant time would be had by all. 

The thing was billed to start at eight o’clock. I rolled 
up at ten-fifteen, so as not to have too long to wait before 
they began. The dress parade was still going on. George 
was on the stage, talking to an absolutely round chappie 
with big spectacles and a practically hairless dome. I had 
seen George with the latter merchant once or twice at the 
club, and I knew he was Blumenfeld, the manager. 

I waved to George, and slid into a seat at the back of the 
house, so as to be out of the way when the fighting started. 
Presently George hopped 
down off the stage and 
came and joined me; and 
fairly soon after that the 
curtain went down. The 
chappie at the piano 
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whacked out a well-meant bar or two and the curtain 
went up again. 

I can’t quite recall what the plot of Ask Dad was about, 
but I do know that it seemed able to jog along all right 
without much help from Cyril. I was rather puzzled at 
first. What I mean is, through brooding on Cyril and 
hearing him his part and listening to his views on what 
ought and what ought not to be done, I suppose I had a 
sort of impression rooted in the old bean that he was pretty 
well the backbone of the show, and that the rest of the 
company didn’t do much except go on and fill in when he 
happened to be off the stage. 

I sat there for nearly half an hour, waiting for him to 
make his entrance, until I suddenly discovered he had been 
on from the start. He was, in fact, the rummy-looking 
plug-ugly who was now leaning against a potted palm a 
couple of feet from the O. P. side, trying to appear intelli- 
gent while the heroine sang a song about love being like 
something that for the moment has slipped my memory. 

After the second refrain he began to dance in company 
with a dozen other equally weird birds, the whole platoon 
giving rather the impression of a bevy of car conductors 
from the tall grass dressed up in their Sunday clothes for 
a swift visit to the city. 


A painful spectacle for one who could see a vision of 


Aunt Agatha reaching for the hatchet and old Bassington- 
Bassington Senior putting on his strongest pair of hobnailed 
boots! Absolutely! 

The dance had just finished, and Cyril and his pals had 
shuffled off into the wings, when a voice spoke from the 
darkness on my right: 

“cc Pop 17? 

Old Blumenfeld clapped his hands, and the hero, who had 
just been about to get the next line off his diaphragm, 
cheesed it. I peered into the shadows. Who should it be 
but Jeeves’ little playmate with the freckles! He was now 
strolling down the aisle with his hands in his pockets, as if 
the place belonged to him. An air of respectful attention 
seemed to pervade the building. 

“Pop,” said the stripling, “‘that number’s no good.” 

Old Blumenfeld beamed over his shoulder. 

“Don’t you like it, darling?” 

“Tt’s a louse, pop!” 3 

“You’re dead right.”’ 

“You want something zippy there; something with a 
bit of jazz to it.’’ 

“Quite right, my boy! I’ll make a note of it. All right. 
Go on!” 

I turned to George, who was muttering to himself in 
rather an overwrought way. 

“T say, George, old man, who the dickens is that 
kid?” 

Old George groaned a bit hollowly, as if things 
were a trifle thick. 

“‘T didn’t know he had crawled in! It’s Blumen- 
feld’s son. Now we’re going to have a Hades of a 
time!” 

“Does he always run things like this?” 

“Always!”’ 

“But why does old Blumenfeld listen to him?” 

“Nobody seems to know. It may be pure fatherly 
love, or he may regard him as a mascot. My own 
idea is that he thinks the kid has exactly the amount 
of intelligence of the average member of a Broadway 
audience, and that what makes a hit with him will 
please the general public; while, conversely, what 
he doesn’t like will be too rotten for anyone. The 
kid is a pest, a wart, and a pot of poison, and he 
should be strangled!” 

The rehearsal went on. The hero got off his lines. 
There was a slight outburst of frightfulness bet. een 
the stage manager and a voice named Bill that came 
from somewhere near the roof, the subject under 

discussion being where the devil Bill’s ‘‘ambers” 
Then things 
went on again until the moment arrived for 
Cyril’s big scene. 

I was still a trifle hazy about the plot; but I 
had got on to the fact that Cyril was some sort 
of an English peer who had come over to America 
doubtless for the best reasons. So far, he had 
had only two lines to say. One was “‘Oh,I say!” 
And the other was ‘Yes; by Jove!’’ But I 
seemed to recollect from hearing him his part that’ 
pretty soon he was due rather to spread himself. 
Isat back in my seat and waited for him to bob up. 
He bobbed up about five minutes later. Things had got 
a bit stormy by that time. The voice and the stage director 
had had another of their love feasts—this time something 
to do with why Bill’s “blues” weren’t on the job, or some- 
thing. And almost as soon as that was over there was a bit 
of unpleasantness because a flowerpot fell off a window 
ledge and nearly brained the hero. 

The atmosphere was consequently more or less hotted 
up when Cyril, who had been hanging about at the back of 
the stage with a squad of his village inseparables, breezed 
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down the center and toed the mark for his most substantial 
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Mule Depot Under the Palms 
at Basra 


CCORDING to advice offered in 
A: small book of instructions to 
British officers with regard to 
_ equipping themselves for service in Mes- 
| opotamia, ‘“To spend a year in this 
delectable land you will require three 
outfits of clothing—one suitable for 
/an English winter, one suitable for an 
English summer, and an outfit suitable 
for Hades!” 

So perhaps the Mesopotamian war 
\zone rather deserves the reputation it 
enjoys for being the most unpleasant 
\region this side of perdition. But—and 
‘along pause I make to let memory sweep 
its way through a maze of many things— 
it deserves also its reputation for pos- 
\ sessing a kind of ‘‘ fiendish fascination.” 

In Mesopotamia climate gets more 
‘attention than any other one thing, and 
‘it is the first thing to be taken into con- 
‘sideration in every move that is made. 
_Itis not that there are so many varieties of climate, but 
that the few varieties there are exaggerate themselves so 
outrageously. 

Believe if you can that men are able to live and work and 
‘fight in a temperature that for months on end seldom 
«drops below one hundred and ten, and that frequently 
climbs—and especially under canvas—to one hundred and 
thirty degrees. It is not possible, isit? Yet along in March 
\ the Mesopotamian sun sets in to establish such records 
_as these, and through June, July, August and September 
the records are held with a pitiless persistence that tries the 
| souls of men and often enough wrecks the bodies of the 
strongest. 

And so it is that the Mesopotamian sun is Mesopotamian 
horror Number One. During the summer of 1917 five 
hundred and nineteen men of the Mesopotamian Expedi- 
tionary Force died of heat and sunstroke. 
Yet by 1917 almost faultless facilities for 
combating these twin evils had been es- 
_ tablished throughout the country. Ice is 
a first necessity, and there are certain 
hydropathic processes that reduce the 
| fearful temperature of the body and for 
which special hospital equipment is re- 
_ quired. In the beginning there were none 
of these things; the medical services were 
practically empty-handed; and the req- 
| uisites were provided only with the to- 
_ be-expected promptness that we usually 
express with the word ‘‘eventually.”’ 

' Now, however, where British troops 
, are located there are ice plants, and there 
ls not a hospital anywhere, from the 
| farthest evacuation outpost behind the 
| lines of action far up the Rivers Tigris 
_ and Euphrates to the last convalescent 
station on the Persian Gulf, that is not 
quipped with special and detached facil- 
ities for the instant care of the man who 
gets “knocked on the head by the sun.’ 
When this happens there is no time to rig 
up paraphernalia for treating the victim 
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in an ordinary ward, so in connection with all the hospitals 
there is a sunstroke hut or tent—a place set aside and kept 
constantly in readiness for the instant emergency that 
sunstroke or heatstroke always presents. One wonders 
how many men the sun killed during the terrific campaign 
of 1915, before England was prepared in any way to fight 
in Mesopotamia. 

Throughout the hot season—and the hot season always 
telescopes the cool season, beginning with short periods in 
the earliest spring and lingering far into the autumn—the 
British soldier has to wear the detested sun helmet and 
spine pad, and it isa joy to him when in the orders of the 
day along late in November he begins to get permission to 
leave them off after four o’clock in the afternoon. 

The second and no-less-to-be-dreaded horror is the pest 
of insect life. Practically every town on the rivers is 
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Irrigation Creek in a Date Grove 
at Low Tide 


surrounded by groves of date palms, 
while the date plantations on the banks 
of the Shat-el-Arab extend to a depth 
of a mile or more on each side. These 
groves—or date gardens as they are 
called—being watered by irrigation are 
intersected by numerous small ditches 
and creeks, which, though they are 
almost dry for months at a time, contain 
always stagnant small pools here and 
there that serve as breeding places for 
all the varieties there are of malarial 
and fever-carrying mosquitoes. 

But fighting mosquitoes is not such a 
difficult thing, is it? It has been done 
most successfully otherwheres and is 
being done in Mesopotamia. Besides, a 
man can at least escape them during the 
night by being provided with a mosquito 
net, as every soldier is. 

The sand fly, however, is a different 
creature altogether, and is the worst 
enemy the Mesopotamian Expeditionary Force has 
encountered. Next to Germany it is Turkey’s most ven- 
omous ally and has incapacitated thousands of men. It is 
so small as to be all but invisible, and it mobilizes in the 
great deserts in armies of quintillions. There are times 
when every inch of air space seems to be filled with sand 
flies. No net was ever made that was fine enough to keep 
them out—it is said by those who ought to know that they 
ean get through anything but armor plate—and when they 
get a chance to settle on a man they proceed to dig in and 
eat him up, producing a variety of torture that nothing 
else can equal. Then come a slow, wasting, prostrating 
fever and an eventual trip on a stretcher down the Persian 
Gulf to a hospital somewhere in India. 

The British Army in Mespot now meets the sand fly— 
and the mosquito—with all its exposed surfaces smeared 
with oily pungent lotions, which are reg- 
ularly issued by the authorities as a part 
of necessary soldier equipment. And 
there is a standing jest about’ “‘that 
peculiar perfume”’ which permeates the 
atmosphere in the immediate vicinity of 
massed troops. It would be overdrawing 
the picture perhaps to mention scorpions 
and centipedes and such creatures of the 
desert and the palm groves. They infest 
the land in sufficient numbers, it is true, 
but not in sufficient numbers seriously to 
interfere with an army that wears large 
boots. They are to be dreaded only be- 
cause they are such nightmarish things. 

Along in October the climate begins to 
improve a little, and by the beginning of 
November it has been known to be posi- 
tively delightful in some respects. But 
by that time the country from one end 
to the other is hub deep in fine dust 
which blows up in blinding, stinging 
clouds, seeps into everything, covers 
one’s clothes and belongings, grits in 
one’s teeth, burns in one’s eyes, grinds 

(Continued on Page 47) 


have noticed her—there would have been too 

many of her—but up here in the nursemaid 
section of Central Park he couldn’t help it. She 
looked so pathetically out of place. Pathetically is 
just the word, for familiar types, like familiar objects, 
always do look so hopeless and so forlorn when away from 
their natural habitat. 

Thus the girl on the bench drew Chadwick’s eye by 
nothing more than her strangeness in her surroundings; but 
having drawn it, her attitude held it. From the droop of 
her shoulders rather than from any view of her face he 
had a sudden feeling that she was struggling with tears, 
and with a capricious fancy it struck him as an amazing 
and somehow horrible discovery that a girl of that kind 
could ever do anything so human as cry. 

Chadwick’s ideas of the girls who are common round 
Times Square were those of most men and women who 
form their ideas up round Central Park. Being a New 
Yorker he was thoroughly used to those strange artificial 
creatures as part of the landscape. Unless decked out to 
some unbelievable measure of eccentricity he took them 
for granted as what they apparently tried to appear—a 
sort of puppet, without mind, without heart, even without 
blood; mere marionettes, powdered and painted and jerked 
round on strings which compelled them to go out every 
afternoon, walk across Forty-second Street to Fifth Ave- 
nue, stroll up Fifth Avenue for a block or two, and then 
disappear for the rest of the day. 

If he had ever given his mind to it he might naturally 
have wondered what they did with themselves when they 
were not walking up Fifth Avenue; where they came from 
and where they went to; but he never had given his mind 
to such a question, any more than have most New York- 
ers. That they must have a roof somewhere, a place at 
least to put on and take off those unbelievable clothes, 
would have seemed natural if he had thought about it, 
but Chadwick never had thought about it. If he had asked 
himself what was the life of those girls when they were not 
out promenading the avenue he would have had a vague 
suggestion of champagne and roof gardens. 

But now here was one of those puppets giving unmis- 
takable signs of very honest and very childish tears, quite 
like an ordinary flesh-and-blood human being. At 
first it struck Chadwick about as if while walking in 
the woods he had suddenly come across some little 
wild animal performing some weirdly 
human act which he had read about in 
a book but had never really believed to 
be possible. His first impulse was to 
stand motionless and watch the 
phenomenon; then realizing 
that even a marionette might 
have sensibilities he walked be- 
yond and sat on a bench almost 
opposite. He had books in his 
hand and the soft autumn air 
made the action plausible; but 
his pretext was quite unneces- 
sary, for the girl on the bench 
still sat staring motionless at the 
concrete walk in front of her. 

The girl wore a hat of what 
Chadwick would have called 
patent leather, high boots of a 
sickly yellow, and a shoddy fur 
which was falling unheeded 
from off one shoulder; but now 
her observer could see her face. 
Like her figure, it was very slen- 
der and very childish; and in 
proof of his first suspicions two 
tears were rolling down her thin 
cheeks, upsetting badly two 
patches of rouge. 

It wasin fact that strange con- 
trast between the bold blazonry 
of her attire and the utter woe- 
begone childishness of her face and 
figure that held Chadwick fascinated. 
It reminded him of what he had once 
described as the most pathetic thing he 
had ever seen in his life—a little boy 
dressed as an Indian, war paint and all, 
weeping because he was lost in a crowd. 
Chadwick could never forget the poign- 
ant tragedy of that recollection: the 
bold chieftain starting out bravely from 
his own backyard,the king of the prairies 
in his own mind’s eye, and then re- 
duced to a sobbing infant simply be- 
cause he found so many strange people 


[= round Times Square he would never 
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round him. This child in her war paint and feathers was 
probably doing just the same thing. 

As the girl on the bench sat looking down at the walk 
her arm dropped aimlessly at her side, and from the 
shoddy muff which she held in that hand a heavy object 
slipped unnoticed to the soft dirt at her feet. Chadwick 
saw it and started; then seeing a park policeman bear- 
ing down in the distance he crossed the path and picked 
it up. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he asked, “but is this your 
pistol?” 

The girl did not start. She was too disconsolate even for 
that. Without raising her eyes she looked at the shiny 
little revolver in Chadwick’s hand, took it and slid it back 
into her muff. 

She made no gesture either of thanks or of rebuff and 
Chadwick stood over her, troubled. 

“You'd better not do that,” he said kindly. 

The girl looked up, drawn more by his tone than his 


words. His remark had been the kind that they use in 
books, but girls from round Times ; ye 
Square require complete statements. ‘3 re mt 


“Do what?” she asked. i 

Chadwick mused. Cass 

“Do anything with that shiny af- 
fair. Do you mind if I sit down on 
this bench?” 

The girl looked him over 
with a slow movement, which 
even in spite of her tears was a 
calm appraisal. 

“The park is free,’ she re- 
marked, and turned her eyes 
again to the walk. 

It was not exactly Chad- 
wick’s idea of a welcome, but 
he did sit down, and as the 
policeman was drawing nearer 
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he opened his book. The guard passed without a | 
look and Chadwick closed the volume. | 

“You know that would be a very foolish thing to | 

do,” he insisted; and though the girl did not turn | 

her head he saw that she was listening. 
“T know,” he added, “‘because I have often thought of | 
it myself.” 

At last his chance shot had succeeded, for the girl looked 
at him in wide-eyed interest. 
“You!”’ she exclaimed, taking in his well-made suit, his 
clean-shaven face and his air of well-being. ‘‘ What for?” | 

Chadwick was quick to hold his advantage. 

“Money, usually,” he replied, guessing shrewdly the | 
one kind of trouble that existed in her world. 

The girl’s eyes narrowed in suspicion and her lips | 
twitched incredulously. She belonged to that class which | 
believes that all persons of Chadwick’s well-groomed and _ 
scholarly type have private mints at their backs. His 
eyes, however, returned her gaze so innocently that she | 
seemed convinced in spite of herself, and she relaxed per- 
ceptibly. His confession had even established a faint 
kinship between them, for after all there are only two 
classes in the world—those with money and those without. 

“‘T have a rule,” explained Chadwick, taking courage | 
from her friendlier air: ‘‘ Whenever I feel tempted to shoot 
myself I always put it off for one day. I don’t 
know why, but the next morning is sure to be 
the most beautiful blue-and-gold morning I. 
ever saw, and then I think ‘Nowif Ihad killed 

myself yesterday I should never 
have known this.’” 
: At last the girl broke through 
her suspicious reserve. 

“Tt doesn’t always work,” she. 
said with a sudden twinkle. “I) 
thought of it yesterday and this 
morning it rained cats and dogs.” 

Chadwick himself laughed aloud, 
but he had a more practical idea 
than that. | 

“‘T have another rule too,” he 
continued: ‘‘Whenever I lose my 
nerve I immediately go and get a 
good dinner; and behold I find that | 
I am the bravest man in the | 
world! Would you like to 
try that?” | 

He said it tentatively, 
more than half expecting a) 
quick rebuff, but the girl 
looked at him with laughing 
eyes. : > | 

‘Something in your story 
interests me strangely,” she 
said, and as her attitude was 
expectant he could do noth- 
ing but rise to hisfeet. Some- 
what to his horror the girl 
hooked her arm in his, and. 
thus Howard Bellamy Chad-. 
wick, Ph. D., found himself 
walking merrily toward 
Fifty-Ninth Street, arm in) 
arm with a badly rouged girl 
in a patent-leather hat and 
sickly yellow shoes. | 

“And now,” said Chad- 
wick when they were seated 
in a restaurant which was 
chosen merely because it was 
the nearest, ‘‘tell me how it 
all happened.” 

The girl looked at him 
quizzically. ‘‘According to 
you,” she replied, ‘‘if I eat 
enough there won’t be any- 
thing to tell.” 

Chadwick laughed, and to 
his first order of a thick 
soup added a double porter- 
house steak and all the fresh 
vegetables on the bill of fare. 

“Will you confess now?” 
he suggested with less insist- 
ence, but the girl summed it 
up in very brief style: 

“T lost my job.” 

“T see,’ said Chadwick. 

He was very anxious to learn what the job 
had been, but strangely he found it difficult 
to ask this question, though he had found 
no difficulty at all in discussing matters of 
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life and death. He 
thought of a dozen hints 
while the girl was en- 
gaged with the soup, but 
none seemed just to fit. 

**T wonder ey 
he began, hesitating. 

The girl put her 
spoon in a plate so 
empty that it 
looked as if it had 
been washed. 

py what my 
job was?’’ she 
asked quickly. 

Chadwick 
flushed. Her direct- 
ness was discon- 
certing, but even 
thus early the girl 
seemed to have as- 
sumed control of 
the situation. 

“Oh, I worked in burleycue,” 
she announced. 

To Chadwick “‘burleycue”’ sug- 
gested nothing unless the name of 
a place, and he looked his perplexity, for she explained: 

“Burlesque. But this was a regular show.” 

With the utter childlike artlessness which Chadwick 
could not believe to exist under that awful hat and that 
awful fur she prattled on and quite unprompted told him 
what he would have found it hard to draw out in the course 
of an evening. 

“Of course there’s not much class to burleycue, but it’s 
twenty a week and thirty weeks steady. Maybe I was a 
fool to of left it, but if you had a good voice and good looks 
you wouldn’t want to stay in burleycue, would you?” 

“Most certainly not!’’ agreed Chadwick. He did not 
smile, but the girl did not miss his intonation. 

“Not that I’ve got a good voice and good looks,” she 
hastened to explain; ‘‘but you know what I mean.” 

“Yes; I know what you mean,” replied Chadwick. 

The girl flushed a little. She had her sense of humor 
after all. 

“Well, anyway, I could of been on the road to-day if I’d 
wanted to, but I thought I could do better. Then of course 
I went to the Hippodrome.” 

Why she said “‘ of course’? Chadwick did not understand, 
but he did not interrupt. 

“Then there was a girl; we called ourselves sisters, but 
we weren’t really any relation, and she said we could do 
an act in vawdeville. I can do imitations of Eddie Foy 
that they say are just as good as Elsie Janis’, and so we 
did and we got try-outs in Newark and Bridgeport, and 
the Bridgeport paper said ‘The Montague Sisters are as 
clean-cut a singing-and-dancing act as any seen at Poli’s 
in some time.’ But that didn’t get us nowhere, for all you 
get in a try-out is expenses, and the way we figured they 
were going to keep trying us out until we got too old 
to work any more. So then the other girl went back to 
burleycue, but after me making a hit like that, I said ‘To 
hell with burleycue.’ Isn’t that what you’d say?” 

“Without the slightest doubt,” agreed Chadwick. 

The girl looked at him quickly. 

“Say, what are you—kidding me?” 

Chadwick indignantly denied any such motive, and the 
girl did not need much encouragement to return to her 
story. | 
“So then I got a chance to rehearse in The Mormon 

Maid. It was a swell show, too, and it had a swell waltz 

song in the second act, like this: Tum tum tee.” 

The girl’s attempt to reproduce the seductive strains 
of the waltz song through the medium of tum tum tee and 
a waving finger were about as successful as most such 
attempts. She might have been humming a coon song ora 
Miserere for all the impression it conveyed, but it was 
immaterial, for the thing that fascinated Chadwick was 
her own utter faith in the effect of what she was doing. 

“TIsn’t that a beauty?” she finished triumphantly. 

“A marvel,’ agreed Chadwick with such violent em- 
phasis that she was completely convinced. 

The waltz song, however, had not been able to save the 
show from complete disaster; for which event, in true 
professional style, the girl blamed every cause except the 
probable one. The director had been a nut, the producer 
had been a crook and the leading lady a gloom. The effect 
left in the hearer’s mind was that if the chorus had been 
left to itself the show would have been a landslide. The 
actual fact had been that with two weeks’ pay for nine 
weeks’ work the girl had found herself back in New York. 
The burlesque companies were all on the circuit, the 
Broadway shows were made up, and day after day had gone 
by with rent unpaid and meals growing scarcer. 

“So here I am,” the girl ended slowly. 

“But I guess you’re right,” she added suddenly, “’cause 

_ I feel now as if I don’t care whether it rains or freezes.” 
a Chadwick laughed. 
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“T told you it would work. 
What’s more, I’ll bet that 
to-morrow will be the most 
wonderful blue-and-gold 
morning you ever 
saw.” 

He was not, 
however, quite 
sure enough of 
himself as a 
“weather prophet, 
for as they stood 
in the street an 
hour later he 
added: ‘Will 
you—er—just to 
back your luck ac- 
cept just enough 
to tide you over?” 

Forthe first time 
the girl showed 
any hesitation. Her eyes studied, perplexed, his 
firm reassuring chin and his heavy faultless 
linen, and at last her logic proved equal to the 
occasion, 

“T might pay you back some time,” she sug- 
gested wistfully. 

“No hurry about that,” laughed Chadwick and slipped 
a twenty-dollar bill into her hand. 

She took it timidly, but her confidence seemed to grow 
by mere repetition. 

“T can pay you back in no time as soon as I get a job.” 

She seemed completely convinced of it now, but not 
until he had left her did Chadwick note that she had not 
asked his name or address. Yet he hardly regarded the 
loan as investment, and when he reached his rooms he 
tried to dismiss the whole affair with a laugh, perhaps even 
a little ashamed of his odd adventure. He lit his pipe, 
intending to do some work, but in spite of himself he could 
not resist sitting back to think it all over. 

Howard Bellamy Chadwick himself was one of the most 
tragic things in civilization—an artist without the creative 
power. He might have been a novelist, a composer, a 
painter or even a dramatist, but, possibly because he might 
have been any of those, he actually was none of them. 

It was not that he was too superficial, but, strangely, 

that he was too profound. He was the kind of man 

who will start a story and then, because it is not so 

good as Kipling, will tear it up in disgust. He hada 

soul full of artistic instinct and a head full of artistic 
training, but because he was so overcome by the 
magnificence of all the arts he could never venture his 
own ability to succeed in any of them. At the 
end of his student days he had hesitated be- 
tween writing and music. Five years later he 
was still hesitating, and ten years later he 
found himself in the position of many such 
men—a hanger-on at the skirts of art, review- 
ing the work of men with half his brains and 
half his knowledge. He was nota critic exactly; 
he was not exactly a journalist. Have you ever 
wondered who wrote the articles on Gothic and 
Mendelssohn and Machiavelli in the encyclo- 
pedias? Well, Chadwick was such a man. 

Though he had never had to go without 
dinner he had not stretched the truth at all 
when he had told the girl on the bench that he 
had known moments of frantic despair. Those 
had been in the years when he had tried 
impotently to create. It had been a ter- 
rible period when he had been gradually 
stripped of that dream, and long after he 
had himself known the truth he had still iA 
hung hopelessly to the pretense. Now he / 
had at least the contentment of resignation 
and in his limited sphere he had.made ; 
himself fairly comfortable. i 

Ten years before there might have ie} 
been a romantic note in Chadwick’s en- 
counter of that afternoon. He was per- ‘ 
fectly honest in arguing to himself that 
there was none of that now, but he was 
equally honest in confessing thathefound —~= 4): ~~ 
a distinct inspiration in thinking it over. t i 
Never in his life had he met such a prim- 
itive type. He rather decided that the 
attraction which he could not help feeling 
for the girl lay in her preposterous per- 
fection as such a type. He tried to con- 
vince himself that a thing very nearly ~~ 
approaching respect was caused by her 
poise in such hopeless circumstances. 
What really had caught his admiration 
was a glint of something much greater, but 
so undeveloped that even he could have 
been excused for not having recognized it. .. 

The innocence with which Chadwick 
regarded the affair was shown by the fact 
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that he frankly tried to see the girl again. He had more 
than a charitable hope that the next morning had brought 
her the better fortune which he had prophesied, but he 
had known too many sickening next mornings in his own 
hopeful days to have any too much confidence. For afew 
days he walked up through the park on his return from the 
publiclibrary, but he did not see her, and gradually the 
incident passed into the class of unfinished stories. 


Four years later Chadwick sat down to dinner one night 
in the Congress Hotel in Chicago. He had gone out to do 
some work at the Newberry Library and had found such 
a kindred soul in the shrewd little librarian that his mind 
was still ringing with their conversation. He was still 
smiling in recollection at a comment which the librarian 
had made on futurist art when a waiter laid a blank enve- 
lope before him. Chadwick opened it and found a twenty- 
dollar bill. 

Perplexed he turned the envelope backward and forward 
and then called the waiter. 

““A lady told me to give it to you, sir,’’ explained the 
man. “That’s all I know.” 

Even then so far in the past was the earlier incident that 
Chadwick could not even guess at the mystery. 

“Are you sure she meant me?” he asked. ‘‘What name 
did she say?”’ 

“‘She didn’t say any, sir. She pointed you out.” 

Instinctively Chadwick turned to look over the room, 
but divining his purpose the waiter explained: 

“She’s gone, sir. She was over there in the corner with 
a party. I think she is from the Follies.’ 

“The what?” asked Chadwick vaguely. 

“The Follies,” repeated the man. ‘‘The 
Follies, at the Illinois; the Illinois The- 
ayter.”’ 

At last Chadwick remembered, and 
leaving his dinner he hastened into the 
lobby. The girl was standing alone near 
the desk and evidently she expected him, for 
she smiled and held out her hand. 

“T thought it was you,” she said; 
but Chadwick looked at her, amazed. 

She was still theatrical in her attire, 
but with an exquisite theatricalness. 
(Continued on Page 93) 


The Girl Hooked Her Arm in His, and Thus Howard Bellamy Chadwick, 
Ph. D., Found Himself Watking Merrily Toward Fifty:Ninth Street 
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AY, boys, what’s that?” 

S It was Private Webb who shouted, 

and we jumped to the parapet and 
gazed toward the German lines. We were 
in the front line of the salient at Ypres 
and it was four o’clock on the morning 
of April 24, 1915. As we gazed across 
No Man’s Land we saw little jets of white 
vapor rising from the ground at the foot 
of the Huns’ parapet. They rose higher 
and merged into a dense white cloud, 
which rolled steadily toward us. As the 
cloud rose it turned into a dirty yellow 
and soon we were enveloped in the folds 
of the filthiest and most destructive 
weapon of war ever launched against civ- 
ilized troops. 

We were gassed, and the Germans had 
commenced another attempt to hack 
their way to Calais. At the first whiff of 
the evil-smelling stuff I hastily wrapped 
my woolen scarf round my face, and this 
action saved me to a certain extent. 
Pretty soon we were gasping and chok- 
ing; our eyes were filled with water. It 
seemed as if my lungs were filled up with 
some heavy substance, and breathing 
became difficult. Men were dropping 
everywhere, and a good many died where 
they fell. 

Those of us who were able manned the parapet and com- 
mented an irregular fire toward the German trenches. A 
cheer went up and ran down the line. Then we got the 
order to cease fire as the German planes were hovering 
over our lines ascertaining whether we were in a position to 
make a resistance. Soon their big guns opened up and tore 
~ our trenches to pieces. Crash! A shell caved in the para- 
pet, burying Private Brady and me. As I extricated 
myself I saw Walling, Bignell and Webb get hit with frag- 
ments of shrapnel, and Private McNeil was killed. Smash! 
A sandbag knocked me twenty feet away, and as I got up 
I saw two others badly wounded. 


The Effects of Gas 


ee effect of the gas was by this time something fearful, 
and men were turning green and our clothes and equip- 
ment were the same color. Our left flank was being attacked 
by the Germans and we hastily piled up sandbags for 
protection. We were now reénforced by the Fifth Western 
Cavalry and one of their machine guns did good work. 
With the aid of Captain Durand’s glasses I could see a 
German flag about five hundred yards on our left and saw 
some of the Third Brigade in hand-to-hand conflict with 
the Huns. At this time Sergeant Major Stewart of my 
Company—Number One—staggered into my trench with 
amessage. He was in terrible shape from the gas. 

Shortly after Captain Durand told me to tell my 
platoon—Number Two—to retire gradually to the trench 
occupied by Number 
One Platoon. When we 
got there we received the 
order to go back again, and 
I was just on the point of 
starting when Crash! a 
shell burst ten feet above 
my head, and I knew some- 
thing was wrong. 

There was. A shrapnel 
bullet had passed through 
my left lung, another 
through my right thigh, 
and I got a wallop on the 
mouth that made me think 
my head was off. I sat up 
and spat out my teeth 
then I crawled behind a 
dugout and Corporal Grey 
bound up my wounds and 
a stretcher bearer gave me 
some morphine and helped 
me into a dugout. 

Sergeant Simpson and 
another man were in there, 
badly gassed. I felt no pain 
at this time and had pos- 
session of all my senses. 
The shells were pounding 
away and the dugout 
showed signs of caving in, 
when an order was given 
for all wounded men to 
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leave the trench and get back to the dressing station 
at headquarters. 

As I crawled out a fearful sight met my eyes: Men were 
lying round in heaps, and the distorted features of those 
who had succumbed to the gas were horrifying to see. Two 
men were blown to pieces ten feet from me. As I crawled 
to the communicating trench I passed Sergeant Bekin. 
He gave one convulsive leap on all fours, and lay still. I 
have heard since that he died. 

Effects of the gas were everywhere to be seen; even the 
ground had a greenish hue. I crawled down the communi- 
cating trench and reached the open. Shells were falling 
like rain. I made for a line of trees which extended in the 
direction I wished to go, and as I tottered to the first tree 
the German snipers spotted me and gave me a lively 
reception. I flopped to the ground and commenced to 
crawl. A shell struck the ground on my right and I crawled 
into the crater it left. It was a thousand-to-one chance 
that no other would strike the same place. 

I lay there about half an hour and then attempted to 
climb out. At the third go I made the grade and pulled 
myself along on hands and knees. I was getting weak from 
loss of blood and was constantly pausing to rest. I crawled 
across a plowed field and lost consciousness. How long I 
lay there I don’t know. When I came to my senses I was 
crawling along the edge of the road through a line of trees, 
and some men helped me across a trench they were digging. 
Istaggered to my feet and tottered past Major Munroe, who 
was standing in the doorway of the farmhouse which had 
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been headquarters, and I collapsed be- 
side some ammunition boxes in the yard. 

Pretty soon Sergeant Bovil and an- 
other man carried me down the steps to 
the cellar, where some more wounded 
men had gathered. They laid me in a 
corner and told me not to worry. Soon 
the cellar was filled up, and Doctor Sten- 
house, of the Durham Light Infantry, 
and Lance Corporal Fish, his orderly, 
assisted by Sergeant Bovil, of the Win- 
nipegs, worked like slaves to ease the 
pain of the sufferers. We were told that 
the ambulances would be up that night 
to take us away, and our ears were 
strained listening for their approach. 

We were disappointed. The shelling 
was too heavy. The Huns were endeav- 
oring to stop the advance of reénforce- 
ments. Next day was Sunday, and a 
long dreary day it was. Sergeant Bovil 
made tea and gave every man a share; 
but for him many a man would have died. 
During the day I must have fainted. 
When I came to, someone was holding 
my hand and I heard a voice say “Poor 
old Scott; he’s going fast.” 

Those words saved my life. I could not 
afford to die. I had someone depending 
on me, and from that minute I improved. 
I spoke to Captain Watson, who was in the cellar, badly 
gassed, and he assured me we should get out that night. 
From then on we lay waiting for relief. At two in the morn- 
ing we were told that R. S. M. Robertson had died, and by 
this time two others had passed away. 


How Germans Treat Wounded Prisoners 


T DAYBREAK we heard voices in a guttural tongue, 
and a rifle was fired through a small ventilator at the 
top of the cellar wall. I felt a burning sensation in my left 
arm and knew I was hit again. Another shot; and Doctor 
Stenhouse said ‘“‘They’ve got me. Good-by, boys.” He 
was hit in the head but reeovered afterward. A third shot 
struck another manin the hand, and it seemed as if we were 
in for it. We were huddled so close together that they 
couldn’t miss us. It was then that Sergeant Bovil dis- 
played great bravery, dashing to the entrance and shouting 
““Wounded! Wounded!” 

We were then told to come out, and someone helped me 
up the steps. Two Germans with fixed bayonets stood at 
the entrance and motioned me to join my comrades, who 
were standing some little distance away. As I approached 
the group a shot was fired and I saw.a man fall. It was 
Corporal Fish. The bullet had plowed its way across his 
head and rendered him unconscious. He wore two con- 
spicuous red crosses—one on each arm—and the Germans 
could not fail to see them. Another man was bayoneted 
through the leg, and things were looking black for us. 

One German could speak 
English. ‘‘ You ,” he 
kept repeating, ‘‘you fight 
for money; you fight for 
money.” He was foaming 
with rage and wanted to do 
us all in. 

We were accused of hav- 
ing a machine gun and of 
using it under cover of the 
Red Cross. Our captors 
were very abusive and were 
arguing among themselves 
as to our fate, when a Ger- 
man officer came along and 
ordered them to take us to 
the rear. We were marched 
away and Privates Evans 
and Rabchinski of my own 
company helped me along. 
British shells were bursting 
near us, and we were hur- 
ried along. 

I had not yet given up 
hope, and I clung to the 
idea that we might be res- 
cued. I was doomed to dis- 
appointment. After what 
seemed to me to be hours 
we reached a village and 
were crowded into a small 
room to await the arrival 
of the doctors. The soldiers 


_ were allowed to leave 
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who were guarding us took all our badges and numerals 
and searched our pockets. Some coffee was brought to us 
and then the doctors arrived. 

They hurriedly dressed our wounds and I was put on a 
street car and taken to Roulers. On the car I met Sergeant 
Major Stewart. He was very sick and had a bad shrapnel 
wound in his left hand. On the way we passed some of our 
comrades, who were marching along, escorted by a strong 
guard. On arrival at Roulers I was assisted from the car 
to the railway station. There was a string of box cars 
alongside and we were pushed into these. On the platform 
Isaw a German officer strike a wounded man with the flat 
of his sword. He was very abusive and seemed to be under 
the influence of drink. We were pretty well crowded on 
the train. Just before starting we were given some bread 
and coffee and told that we were going to Germany. My 
heart sank. It was only then that I fully realized that I 
was a prisoner in the hands of the enemy. Toward -night 
the engine was hooked on and westarted on our long journey. 

The motion of the 
train caused wounds 
to open and there was 
a great deal of suffer- 
ing among us. One 
man died in my car. 
At one place where 
the train stopped they 
gave us cocoa and we 


the train to visit the 

latrine. At another 

stop we got bread and 

coffee. The engineer 
seemed to take a de- 
light in shaking us up, 
and many were the 
curses that we heaped 
upon him. After two 
nights and a day of 
this rough traveling 
we came to Cologne 
and were transferred 
to an ordinary train. 
Here we were more 
comfortable and had 
light and air. At 
every stop crowds 
of curious people 
thronged round the 
train to view the cap- 
tured Canadians, and 
great interest was 
taken in a Kilty who 
was in my compart- 
ment. We passed 
through Essen, and 
through the windows 
could see the guns 
of one of Krupp’s fac- 
tories. At four in the 
afternoon we reached 
the city of Paderborn 
in Westphalia. 

Here we left the train and were taken into a large shed 
and.each given a bowl of sauerkraut soup. After we had 
finished we filed out and the badly wounded were kept 
behind. The rest got back on the train again. A number 
of vehicles were waiting to convey us to hospital, and I and 
seven more were placed in a bus and driven off. We had 
gone about three hundred yards when one of the front 
wheels came off and we were all thrown in a heap. Some 
malicious person had deliberately loosened one of the nuts, 
thus causing the accident. We were transferred to a flat 
cart which came up, and the crowd of women who had 
gathered round when we broke down argued fiercely with 
our driver. They were evidently telling him to go easy. 
Soon we turned down a narrow lane and stopped at the 
door of a large building. 
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Rough Surgery Without Anesthetics 


HER we alighted and were ushered into a large bare- 
lookingroom. Forfurniture there was a long table and 
two benches. I lay down on the floor and:awaited develop- 
ments. A sentry stood at the door and by gestures, inti- 
mated to us that it was a good place. It was. I can hon- 
estly say that it was the finest place I was ever in during 
my two and a half years of captivity. Soon two Sisters, 
garbed in the habiliments of nuns, came in with steaming 
bowls of good soup, and with nods and smiles bade us eat. 
We were then given a hot bath and clean clothes. Four 
doctors were in attendance and our wounds were dressed 
and we were put to bed. There were about thirty of us 
Canadians there, three Frenchmen and one Algerian. 
The Toom I was in contained three beds, which were 
very clean and comfortable. After we had been put to bed 
a doctor came and gave me an injection of morphine and 
said in broken English “‘Do not worry; we will make you 


The Interior of a German Prison Camp. 


well.’ I was amazed at the good treatment. I had expected 
something far different. We were now in the lazaretto of 
the Monastery of Priester Seminar and were in good hands. 

Next morning at eight o’clock we received breakfast. It 
consisted of brownbread-and-butter sandwiches and coffee. 
At ten o’clock the doctor arrived. He was a tall, dark- 
haired Prussian with the usual fierce pointed mustache. 
He was a striking-looking man and a clever doctor. I was 
told to stay in bed as I was coughing blood, and my diet 
was changed to milk. The Sisters were very kind and did 
all that was in their power to make me comfortable. At 
twelve o’clock dinner was brought round. It consisted of 
soup, a large portion of meat, potatoes and another vege- 
table, with an abundance of gravy. There was lots of it 
and my two comrades were satisfied. I could not touch 
mine and was brought some boiled rice and milk. There 
were two corporals of the German Medical Corps in charge 
of us and one of them spoke pretty fair English. He was 
decent enough to us, but used to blow a lot about what 


Germany was going to do. At half past three the patients 
used to get two more bread-and-butter sandwiches, and at 
six a meal similar to the one issued at noon was brought 
round. Peace and quietness reigned everywhere. We were 
situated amid beautiful surroundings and there was a 
garden for the patients to lounge in when they were 
convalescent. 

What struck me most was the peculiar way they had of 
attending to my wounds. <A piece of lint was placed on 
them and fastened in place with strips of plaster. The 
dressing was left on till it was rotten and putrid, and then a 
fresh one was put on. Once in eight or ten days was the 
average. Never once were my wounds washed with an 
antiseptic, and in order to get them dressed more fre- 
quently I used to tear the plaster off. Some of my com- 
rades had to undergo surgical:treatment, and all operations 
in that hospital were done without the use of an anes- 
thetic, the victims suffering terrible agony; but not one 
man was ever known to'squeal, and Doctor Goldberg was 
forced to admire the British for their fortitude. He would 
slice away, then peer into the patient’s face and say: 
“Have you pain? We are barbarians, eh?”? The man 
would lie or sit with clenched teeth and drawn face, but 
would not murmur. 

On June seventh I had two shrapnel bullets taken from 
my body. I stuffed the sheet in my mouth and the doctor 
went right after them. I suffered a good deal, but to give 
him his due he did a swift job. He gave me the bullets as 
“souvenirs of the Fatherland” and I felt like throwing 
them in his face. There were some awful wounds among 
the boys, but they were all treated the same way. The doc- 
tor was rough, but he knew his business and the cures he 
made were marvelous. 

On the twentieth of June I was allowed up and was 
carried down to the garden, where I basked in the sunshine. 
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I got well rapidly, but remained very weak, and on July 
first was discharged from hospital to make room for more 
prisoners that were expected. There were ten of us alto- 
gether. The rest had been discharged from the other hos- 
pitals in town and we were driven to the internment camp 
in a bus. The name of the prison was Sennelager and was 
about six kilometers from Paderborn. It was divided into 
three camps—Senne One, Two and Three; and the whole 
was surrounded by a highly charged electrified wire, which 
was protected on each side by an ordinary barbed-wire 
fence about nine feet high. Every fifty yards there was an 
armed sentry. 

On arrival at Senne we were taken to the bureau and all 
our particulars taken. After that we received a prison 
haircut and were assigned to Senne Three. I was sent 
to Company Twenty. Sergeant Johnson, of the Munster 
Fusiliers, was in command of the English attached to the 
company, but a French sergeant had the supreme com- 
mand of the hut. The French were always rated as superior 
to the British, and 
this caused a lot of ill 
feeling and frequently 
fights between the two 
nationalities. I ar- 
rived at the company 
at six P. M. and drew 
my kit. This was com- 
posed of a pair of clogs, 
a shirt, one pair of 
cotton socks, a ‘‘gam- 
mel,”’ or metal basin, a 
spoon, three blankets, 
and a mattress filled 
with wood fiber. I got 
my first prison meal 
that night—a bowlful 
of thin maize -meal 
soup. It was filling 
but not satisfying. 


Set to Work 


EXT day I was” 

inspected by the 
camp doctor and he 
gave me eight days’ 
excused duty. I was 
free to lounge about 
and was not required 
towork. Senne Three 
was about seven hun- 
dred yards long and 
two hundred and fifty 
inwidth. The ground 
was of a sandy na- 
ture and soaked up 
all moisture quickly. 
Huts were built on 
each side and the cen- 
ter was an open space. 
In my hut there were 
about one hundred 
prisoners, British, 
French and Algerians being mixed up together. At four- 
thirty A. M. coffee was brought up in a huge “‘dixey”’ by 
the men told off for the job, and the fatigue party fell in 
half an hour later. In the daytime the mattresses were 
rolled up and stood in rows. We had no proper beds but 
“kipped” on the floor. About eleven o’clock we were 
issued our day’s bread ration, about ten ounces of coarse 
black bread being given to each man. At noon dinner 
arrived. It consisted of soup, which was mostly dirty 
water with some vegetables floating round in it. In 
addition to this we received a piece of meat about an inch 
square. No hot water was required to wash our bowls and 
spoons. We simply held them under the tap and they were 
soon washed clean. 

In the afternoon we used to congregate at the top of the 
camp, where there were about five acres of shade trees. 
Here we discussed past events and built castles in the air. 

Sennelager Camp had been built by the Imperial troops 
who were captured at Mons, and they had been very badly 
used by the Germans, being beaten, starved and compelled 
to work in all weathers. They had been through the mill, 
but at this time were a bit better off, as they were receiving 
parcels from home. 

The Royal Army Medical Corps, which had been sent to 
England in exchange for the German Medical Staff, had 
left orders that the Canadians were to receive all parcels 
that arrived for them after they had gone; so every few 
days they were divided up and we received a little extra 
good. Life in camp was very monotonous, and for a long , 
time I suffered from the pangs of hunger, then I got used to 
it. I was very weak and fell down twice from exhaustion. 

After my eight days were up I was told off one Sunday 
for work. Incompany with about forty more I was marched 
out of camp to a wood and was put to work felling trees, 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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XIV 


N THE flower- 
strewn hillock 
Herr Walther 


von Stolzing stood 
and sang. 

Sweeter and 
richer, quickening in 
the exultancy of love 
and youth, the pure 
tenor poured out 
into the entranced 
stillness. Hans 
Sachs with happy 
Evechen on his arm 
and all the sturdy 
mastersingers of 
Nuremberg listened 
from their raised pa- 
vilion. And medie- 
val Germany, gay 
and multicolored as 
a rainbow, stood 
about them a-dream, 
its banners furled 
in the quiet air, the 
deep undercurrent 
of the violins seem- 
ing to sing its 
heart’s accompani- 
ment—hushed as 
yet, but rising like 
a tide. 

Away in the dis- 
tance the red towers 
of Nuremberg 
. looked down upon 
the meadow scene— 
charmingly sinis- 
ter—an ogre castle 
in a fairy tale. 


Huldreichster Tag 
Demich aus Dichters 
Traum erwacht. 


FRR GSER 


*“‘aht You Don’t Like Your Own Medicine, Eh? But You Shall Drink it; We’re Running No Risks Here. 


Faces shone 
palely, phosphores- 
cently through the twilight—row upon row, tier upon tier, 
up into the deep night of the galleries, where their white 
glow faded and went out into blank shadow. They were 
masks, blurred, one like another, terrible in their simplicity. 
A young soldier sat in the far corner of the second gal- 
lery. He held his face between his rough red hands and 
drew his breath deeply, like a released prisoner drinking in 
the first sun-warmed air of freedom. 


Durch Sanges Sieg gewonnen 
Parnass und Paradies. 


And now the tide had risen to their lips. Dreamingly, 
unconscious of itself, the great chorus swept into the open, 
hushing its own strength, following the singer from afar 
to the last height. A wind rose and the banners fluttered 
out. It was as though suddenly all the joy and youth and 
springtime of the world were in their song. 

The young soldier hid his face in his arms. 

When he looked up again the crowd had fallen silent. A 
new voice sang to them—a new, more wonderful song. It 
was Hans Sachs. He stood alone onthe top step of the 
pavilion—massive, rough-hewn as a rock, towering above 
them all. The glitter and gleam of color faded before his 
gray simplicity. Stolzing was like a pretty gilded puppet. 


Habt acht! Uns drohen iible Streich! 


The barytone was a man’s voice calling through the song 
of children. Its mellowness was velvet over steel. And in 
the music, love and springtime gave place to something 
valorous and sober and splendid—a proud warning, a call 
to high endeavor. The lyric sweetness of the Preislied 
came again, but now it was rhythmed to the strong, dis- 
ciplined swing of a marching people: 


und wilschen Dunst mit widlschen Tand 
Sie pflanzen uns in’s deutsche Land. 

Was deutsch und dcht wiisst keiner mehr 
Lebts nicht in deutscher Meister Ehr! 


As though he could bear no more, the young soldier 
stood up; and strangely, terribly, the man beside him 
stood up with him; and then the whole theater. 

In absolute silence they stood there to the end, their 
white faces gleaming through the dusk. 

When the curtain fell upon the last joyous, exultant 
scene there was still no sound. No hand beat applause. 
Men turned away from one another, groping blindly. 


If You’ve Monkeyed With the Wells 


Helmut lingered on the steps of the vestibule. The spell 
of silence had broken. The crowds pouring out from the 
Parterre-Logen eddied uncertainly, breaking into disjointed 
speech. But the deeper spell remained. They were like 
people moving in a dream. 

An infantry lieutenant, slender and tall in his dark-blue 
coat, stopped for a minute under the light. He laughed, 
playing the indifferent, but his eyes shone and the hand 
resting on the sword hilt was strained bloodless. And in 
a flash of memory Helmut saw him toss up the yellow cap 
of the Quinta and heard him send his boyish shout to the 
heavens: 

“Long live our dear Lord God! Long life to him!” 

But Lieutenant von Priitwitz did not look at the infantry 
soldier, who stood stiff and expressionless as he passed. 
He caught his companion by the arm in an irrepressible 
burst of feeling: 

“The luck of it!: Think of it really coming in our time!” 

Old Doctor Roth hobbled out on his wife’s arm. Rheu- 
matism plagued him, but he gesticulated with a youthful 
fire. He glared at Helmut unseeingly, his eyes two points 
of white-hot passion. 

“Yes, I ama doctor, a man of healing, but if ever one of 
these treacherous English fall into my hands—well, God 
help me to remember my duty, for I shall be sorely 
tempted!” 

“Tt doesn’t matter what one does to the English,” his 
wife said, heavily excited. ‘‘They are devils.” 

“They and their precious treaties! Much they care for 
treaties when it suits them a 

It seemed to Helmut that all his boyhood passed him 
by—changed, deeply, painfully familiar. There was the 
Geheimrat, grown stouter, carrying the massive shoulders 
more processionally than ever, the big black mustache 
turned gray. He forced his passage through the crowd like 
a big liner through a shoal of fishing boats, the lean 
Geheimrdtin struggling in the backwash. His voice boomed 
over the confusion: 

“Kurt had his marching orders a week ago.” 

He jostled Helmut indifferently. Even if he had recog- 
nized the figure in the clumsy infantry uniform he would 
not have spoken. He had Spartan notions of honor. There 
could be no common soldiers in his family. 

A tidy little man with spectacles seemed to spring up 
under the Geheimrat’s shadow. Helmut remembered him 
quite well. He had a big delicatessen shop at the corner 
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of the Karlstrasse, 
and Helmut and his 
mother had gone 
there every Thurs- 
day evening to buy 
their weekly supply 
of sausage. 

It was his son— 
the first tenor at 
the Miinchener 
Hoftheater — who 
had sung Walther 
von Stolzing. 

“They are going 
to exempt him,” he 
stammered in 
breathless excite- 
ment. ‘‘He wanted 
to volunteer, but 
they wouldn’t let 
him. ‘Agreatartist,’ 
they said; ‘we must 
keep our great art- 
ists—a voice like 
thatea. 

Someone _ inter- 
rupted passionately: 

“The French have 
dropped bombs on 
Nuremberg.”’ 

“Ah, if they do 
things like that then 
we must all go—to 
the last man!”’ 

“The Grand Duke 
is going to speak to 
the people from the 
balcony.” 

‘“They -dontt 
know what they 
have conjured up— 
the treacherous 
devils! A whole peo- 
ple in arms—united 
from prince to peas- 
ant!” 

“Germany, Germany!’’ The man’s voice broke on a sob. 

But now a fresh torrent of men and women poured down 
from the upper galleries and swept the eddying circles 
before it. The moment of doubt, of half waking, had 
passed. The dream had become a reality forever. 


And Helmut left his place on the steps and went with 


them, for a sudden terror possessed him lest they should 
go on and leave him. And he dared not be alone. 


The flood carried him swiftly and surely, and he forgot | 


that he had been afraid. Men pressed against him on 
every side, shoulder to shoulder, breast to breast. He felt 
their hot breath on his neck and cheek, their straining 
muscles, the heave of their panting flanks. Their touch 


thrilled him. The very odor of their bodies intoxicated — 


him. Suddenly he was not Helmut Felde any more, but a 
monstrous Invincible. 


Against the sapphire of the feverish summer night. the ES 
round full-blown lime trees in the Schlossplaiz painted a _ 


violet shadow. Between their branches the stars flickered 


like candles in the wind, coming and going as a faint breeze 


from the forest stirred the dust-laden, shriveling leaves to 
an uneasy rustle. A fugitive scent of flowers hung above 
the stench and heat and tumult. 

Long ago when he had been a schoolboy Helmut had 
come out here from the theater with music echoing in his 
heart and had wandered through this same perfumed dusk, 
almost happy, building up his broken dreams with youth’s 
unconquerable hope, swearing big oaths to the same stars, 
feeling the foolish, exquisite tears rise as he stood beside 
the sleeping flowers. 

He had forgotten. All that was gone. He was not the 
same. He was a drop in a vast ocean—a particle of an 
immensity. He pressed forward, yielding to its pressure, 
gasping, sweating, his military cap at the back of his head, 
his mouth open, mumbling broken incoherent sentences. 
He did not know where he was trying to go. But there 
was no need for him to know. It knew. It would carry 
him whither it would—to his appointed place. He had no 
meaning if he were not of it; if he were to be at all, he 
must go with it—if need be, go down with it. s 

It swept the half circle of the Schlossplatz to the central 
avenue. There, with the muffled:boom of an Atlantic wave 
thundering into some cavern, it broke against a second 
phalanx coming from the town, and recoiled, baffled, toss- 
ing hither and thither in frantic vacillation. It had for 
that moment a terror of itself. It could have danced a 


-saturnalia of sheer panic. But as it wavered a drumbeat 
flashed over its black unrest, the distant pipes wailed like 
the first breath of a coming storm, and instantly the herd 
fell silent—as though its collective soul had heard the 
secret rallying cry for which it waited. 

Helmut lifted himself on the shoulders of the man in 
front of him. He saw the darkness fissured by two parallel 
lines of fire which came on steadily, relentlessly. The 
flames of the torches streamed back like banners. Their 
scarlet glare danced wickedly on the set blank faces of the 
men, on the fixed bayonets that flowed past in a glittering 
stream. The crowd gave way before them. It was orderly 
_ now—disciplined, horribly controlled. Though it spread 
_ from wall to wall of the huge square it did not touch the 
| 
| 


flowers that slept in their dark beds. Though there were 
thieves and criminals in its midst it committed no excess. 
| The will that governed it had no use for tumult—not yet 
_ for destruction. 
' Aman had come out onto the palace balcony. He was 
a mere dot against the light, and his voice was an empty 
sound to Helmut and those round him. Yet they stood 
motionless and hushed, like men on the threshold of a 
cathedral. The high priest who officiated at the altar was 
nothing. They did not need to hear his words. They knew 
that that which he held up for them to worship was a holy 
and a mighty thing. 
| The voice faded. They answered it—three times, with 
| the thunder shocks of a mighty hammer. Then they swung 
round. Like a regiment on. parade they formed into 
columns fifty deep and stormed past under the midget 
figure—singing. Their faces, lifted to the light, were fixed 
in a strange smile—in the exalted stare of pilgrims who 
have come at last to the heights of Pisgah, of disciples to 
_ whom their god has at last revealed himself. They were 
not drunken. They were terribly sober. They were not 
_ ruthless, not cruel, not pitiful. They were a volcanic force 
set free, a sea that has burst its dam, a thousand lava 
streams pouring into one channel, toward one end—a force 
| horrific, unmoral, unaccountable. And that which stood 
_ against them must be destroyed. That was a natural law. 
Yet once at the far corner of the square the crowd 
slackened its headlong course. It seemed for a last time 
to be struggling convulsively, like a thing in agony, to 
resume its component parts, to break away from its own 
solidity. But it was too late. The fusion had been com- 
plete. For a moment longer the welded mass writhed— 
| then rushed on again, going it knew not where, frenziedly 
resigned, singing from dry red-hot throats its high song of 
_ praise and sacrifice. 
But in that brief welter and confusion Helmut had been 
driven under astreet lamp and had seen the face of theman 
| beside him. They had stared at each other, half recognizing, 
half puzzled. Then Helmut had remembered. The tawny 
| beard had become streaked with gray; the clothes were 
| more than ever fantastic and disorderly, the eyes pouched 
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and red rimmed as though with much suffering. But their 
sudden laughter was like a light shining out in the midst 
of ruin and darkness. The old unquenchable humor was 
there, the whimsical pity, the wise kindliness. 

“Why—Helmut—little Helmut!” 

He made a gallant effort to hold his ground, clinging to 
the lamp post. But the tide caught him and tore him from 
his moorings. He turned, trying to wave a greeting—a 
warning—Helmut could not tell. But he thought suddenly 
of a drowning man who flings up his hand for the last time 
out of a whirlpool. 

“ Juggernaut—Helmutchen—Juggernaut!”” 

The man must have shouted. It sounded like a whisper. 

Then the tide swept them apart, and in a moment 
Helmut had forgotten him. 

He pushed on, singing interminably. 


XV 


HEY were all there, all except the Geheimrat and his 

wife. They had written to say that Kurt was home for 
the night on farewell leave, and that, much as he would 
have liked to see them, he felt that in the circumstances it 
would be kinder and wiser to stay away. 

Kurt was lieutenant in the Yellow Dragoons. 

Everyone knew that Gefreiter Helmut Felde was ‘‘the 
circumstances.” 

But the others were there, all the poor relations—Tante 
Louise, the post-office official’s widow; the cousins and 
their husbands and their children, two Backfische in the 
uniform of the St. Catherine’s School, who bobbed with 
military precision to their elders and overate with stolid 
dignity. 

Frau Felde wore her new tartan silk blouse, and the 
Herr Amtschreiber his frock coat with the ribbon of the 
Order of the Red Eagle, fourth class, in the buttonhole. 

Never before had the little dining room seen such a 
feast. 

The white tablecloth was strewn with flowers—not reck- 
lessly, for every blossom had its proper space allotted to 
it and there was much eking out. with green stuff; and 
in the midst were big plate loads of Hierbrétchen and even 
Kaviarbrétchen, and dishes of potato salad and a Gemischte 
Platter of gorgeous creamy cakes. On the side table stood 
a glass bowl full of fresh peaches, neatly sliced, into which 
the Herr Amtschreiber with all the solemnity of an officiat- 
ing high priest had poured a whole bottle of Hochheimer 
and half a bottle of Sekt. 

Old Anna had been engaged for the evening. They 
called her old Anna because she seemed to have been with 
them all their lives and because they could not remember 
her as a girl. She had always had that patient look of 
knowledge—she had never moved quickly and lightly. 
Now much childbearing and much sorrow had left her 
slower and heavier than ever. And even the pathos of her 
dark eyes had grown dim. 
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She kept on running in and out of the kitchen, where her 
first-born and idiot son mumbled over his share of the 
feast. 

And when they drank Helmut’s health in their half 
glasses of Bowle she cried. The tears rolled down her sunken 
cheeks and she did not trouble to wipe them away. It was 
as though they had come too often in her life for her to 
notice them. 

Helmut sat at the head of the table, opposite the Vene- 
tian glass. Constantly he caught glimpses of himself in 
its shining depths—eating, laughing, speaking; and each 
time he had a sense of pause, of disquiet, almost of anger. 
It was surely a stranger who sat there mimicking him — 
that blond young man with the sullen, weather-tanned face 
and the raw red hands sticking lumpishly out of the mili- 
tary cuffs. 

He grew to hate the glass. It seemed to him that he had 
always hated it—that far back in his childhood it had done 
something horrible to him—something that he had for- 
gotten. 

Tante Louise nodded. She was always nodding—mostly 
at the wrong moment. People who did not know that she 
suffered from the palsy were often disconcerted by the 
nods and malicious winks that she threw at them. Now 
her wizened monkey face was twisted into a most humorous 
expression. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘‘God has made us his instrument. We 
are the scourge with which he will chastise these wicked 
nations. The English arrogance has insulted him long 
enough. And the French—well, one has only to read a 
French novel to know what they are—a decadent and 
frivolous people. It is a thousand pities that we were 
merciful to them—fifty years ago.” 

“Well, it won’t happen again!’’ Herr Breithaupt, the 
bank cashier, declared jovially. ‘‘Helmut will see to 
that, eh?” 

They all looked at him. For the first time he counted in 
their eyes. He represented the thing they worshiped and 
trusted, and he longed to say something that would please 
them—that would make them believe in him still more. 
He laughed.- The glass of weak Bowle could not have 
intoxicated him, and yet he knew that he was drunk. His 
head whirled and throbbed and his blood pounded through 
his veins.. He seemed to be growing bigger—to be swelling 
up with heat and a senseless anger. 

“They won’t get much quarter from me!” he said. “I 
shan’t take any prisoners.’ He lunged with his knife, 
giving it a professional twist. ‘‘I’ll finish my man every 
time—like that!” 

Tante Louise winked jovially at him. 

“That’s right. We mustn’t have any pity on them. We 
mustn’t have to punish them a third time.” 

“And yet after all the French are not the worst,” Herr 
Breithaupt remarked broad-mindedly. ‘‘They are a silly, 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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If Your Copy is Late 


ECAUSE of the unprecedented transportation 

conditions, all periodicals will frequently be 
delivered late. If your copy of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING PostT does not reach you on Thursday 
please do not write complaining of the delay, as it 
is beyond our power to prevent it. If your dealer 
or boy agent does not place THE SATURDAY 
EVENING PosT on sale Thursdays it is because his 
supply has been delayed in transit. He will have 
it later. 

Sometimes subscription copies will be delivered 
first; sometimes copies sent to dealers. Until 
transportation conditions are improved these de- 
lays and irregularities are unavoidable. 


After the War in Germany 


Hees compiled by the Federal Reserve Board from 
official statements, where they are available, put the 
war debt of Germany and Austria-Hungary at thirty-nine 
billion dollars. In addition, they have just short of eight 
billion dollars of paper money outstanding, against which 
they hold a metallic reserve of less than seven hundred 
millions. The total debt mounts daily. 

If peace comes this year the Central Empires will have 
to deal with war obligations amounting to nearly half the 
total estimated wealth of the nations at the beginning of 
the war. While liabilities have multiplied, assets have 
shrunk; for, to a greater extent than in any other nation, 
German industry was based on foreign trade, and far the 
greater part of the foreign trade was destroyed more than 
three years ago. 

The war debt of England, France and Italy stood at 
forty-three billions when the Federal Reserve figures were 
compiled—about ten per cent greater than the Teuton 
total. Their wealth at the beginning of the war was more 
than twice as great. England draws upon the raw-material 
wealth of Canada, Australasia and South Africa. Her 
foreign trade, measured in money, is as large as before the 
war—not to mention that the wealth of the United States 
is now pledged to the Allies’ cause. 

To the rulers of Germany peace—unless they can win a 
dazzling stake—is a word of fear. They face a frightful 
reckoning. Governments have survived defeat. We do 
not recall a case in which a government has survived 
bankruptcy. 


German Peace 


LL Eastern Europe is now enjoying a peace dictated by 
Berlin. In Moscow the German ambassador is de- 
livering ultimatums to the friendly government to which 
he is accredited, demanding that it stop enlisting and 
drilling troops on pain of having the capital seized. In the 
capital of the Ukraine, German soldiers forced an entrance 
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into the people’s parliament, maltreated some members, 
arrested others and drove the remainder out of doors. 

The German military commander has turned members 
of the government out of office, and the German Govern- 
ment has calmly justified this course on the ground that 
the deposed and arrested persons were unfriendly to Ger- 
many. Peasants struck against work on great estates. 
German generals issued edicts requiring them to cultivate 
the estates as formerly. It is said—probably with truth— 
that in Western Russia bodies of men have been kidnaped 
and set at work under German bayonets. All Eastern 
Europe is enjoying peace on the Prussian pattern. What 
wonder that Western Europe does not care for it! 


Room for Sound Radicalism 


beets are now talking at Washington of appropriating 
thirty billion dollars for the coming fiscal year. We 
spend about two per cent of that sum yearly on our public 
schools. 

Early in the war England began reconsidering the whole 
subject of public education. The British Labor Party took 
an active and influential part in the reconsideration. 
Thanks partly to its leadership, a decidedly broader and 
better scheme of public education is now being formulated 
before Parliament. 

Aside from the war itself, no other question is so im- 
portant as this. About half our population of school age is 
in average daily attendance at institutions of public in- 
struction through a school year that averages only one 
hundred and fifty-nine days; and a great many of those 
institutions are ill fitted for their task, with underpaid 
teachers. That is our record. 

We spend twice as much for automobiles as for public 
instruction, just because we care twice as much for them. 
But we should not. After this war the old plea that no 
more money is available will sound so silly that nobody 
will have the hardihood to repeat it. 

There is a golden opportunity for genuine radicalism, 
for sound labor politics. Any political organization with 
the vision and integrity to make a revolution in public 
education the leading plank in its platform will be entitled 
to the most respectful consideration. There is room and a 
welcome for all the radicalism whose intellectual specifi¢e 
gravity is sufficient to keep its feet on the ground. 


Our Worst Enemies 


ARMERS produce food. Food is scarce and dear. So 

let us denounce farmers in a lump. Without gathering 
and weighing the facts in the case, without trying to study 
out detailed ways of improving production and lessening 
cost of distribution—all of which requires intelligence, 
patience and integrity—let us go among city wage-earners, 
who are often not much informed about farming, and tell 
them their food is dear because farmers are rapacious 
pirates, with no thought but to rob them of the last 
penny. Let us stir up hatred of farmers, clamor for laws 
against them, set workmen as a class against farmers as a 
class, and thereby capitalize the dearness of food into 
votes for ourselves. 

Of course that would be no way to get more abundant 
and cheaper food. Whatever effect it had would be in the 
‘opposite direction. But it would be exactly the way of the 
demagogue. 

There are plenty of them among us. War, with all the 
questionings, doubtings, and gropings toward a better so- 
cial order which it naturally provokes, gives them an 
unusual opportunity. They are the worst enemies the 
people of the United States have to deal with inside their 
own borders, not excluding German spies. 

Generally you can tell them by their violence, their 
appeals to hatred, their constant effort to set one part of 
the people against another part indiscriminately. Who- 
ever makes a business of blackguarding a particular section 
of the country or a particular category of citizens is a 
demagogue. 

Because the social mind is deeply stirred, because we 
are retrying many old propositions, searching for new 
values and relationships on a broad scale, the demagogue 
is much worse poison than ordinarily. Look out for him. 


Railroad Policy 


E BELIEVE the old railroad status will never be 

restored. Unified operation by the Government will 
impair the old individual, competitive organization beyond 
repair. The people will not want the old individual, com- 
petitive system. They will want a more extensively 
coordinated system. 

Government management, exercised by a political officer 
at Washington, will tend constantly and strongly to reduce 
the railroads to that state of efficiency and progressiveness 
which we have long seen exemplified in every government 
department. Red tape and dry rot will thrive. In close 
elections Congress will be ordering hundred-thousand- 
dollar railroad stations in ten-thousand-dollar towns and 
triple-tracking the branch line to Way Back Junction. 
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We want a railroad policy. What with the economic ad- 
vantages of unification, popular suspicions of all great 
aggregates of private wealth, the horrors of politics and 
the ever-active demagogue, the railroad situation presents | 
a problem whose successful solution demands the best 
brains and highest integrity in the country. 

There is a suggestion in the Federal Reserve Board— | 
which so far has been fairly free from the infection of 
politics—which controls in the interest of the public, yet 
leaves in the field under its control a wide latitude for the 
play of individual initiative and ability. True, there is 
only a suggestion, for the two fields are very different; and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission was not so success- | 
ful in the railroad field as the Reserve Board has been in. 
the banking field. 

Probably upon some such suggestion as that the prob- 
lem must be worked out. 

Meantime we certainly do not want to see the country 
accept a notion that the only choice is between the old 
status intact and government ownership, with all the in-| 
fection of politics, inertia and incompetence which that 
ordinarily implies. 


| 
Prisons and War 


T THE time of the last census one hundred and eleven 

thousand persons were confined in penal institutions. 

in the United States. As population has increased, the 

number is doubtless larger now. A great majority of these 

prisoners would fight for the United States as readily as 
men outside. 

A great majority would gain self-respect and courage 
and hope from the idea that they were doing something to 
help win the war. 

Prisoners, by and large, have been one of our notable 
failures. We have punished them for a fault and generally, 
turned them out in a condition where they were less com- 
petent to avoid faults than when they went in. The 
common effect of prison regimen has been to mark men off 
and shut them out from their fellow men. This war raises 
the gregarious instinct, the impulse to fellowship, to its 
greatest height. 

Prisoners are entitled to take their share in the common 
lot and participate consciously in the fate of their country. 
They are entitled to feel that they are doing something to 
help win the war. Wherever it can possibly be managed, 
they should be put at work that has a tangible connection 
with the war. 

President Wilson has approved and even urged a pro- 
posal to employ prison labor at the Atlanta Penitentiary 
in making cotton duck for the use of the Army. That 
prisoners should always be employed in useful, educational 
work—free from the stupid exploitation of the old lease- 
and-contract prison-labor scheme—goes without saying. 
Now especial effort should be made to put prisoners at 
work that directly suggests helping to win the war. 


Coérdinating Publicity 


COUNTRY editor writes: ‘‘I print about eighteen 

columns of reading matter a week. On an average | 
receive weekly, witha Washington postmark, about twee 
eight columns of reading matter, all with a plain notice on 
the top of the proof sheet, or in an accompanying mimeo- 
graphed letter, that it is my patriotic duty to publish it and 
help win the war. I want to help win the war; but I have 
signed contracts to publish some advertisements in my 
paper and my subscribers expect some local news. Crowd: 
ing it any way I know how, I could print only a little ol 
this material. 

“‘T don’t like to cast an aspersion upon any one of the two 
hundred and sixty-five patriotic associations and commis: 
sions that send the material out by rejecting its plea while 
publishing the material from others. And who am I, t¢ 
discriminate among the departments and bureaus of the 
Government? Seems to me I’m bound to assume that one 
is just as patriotic and necessary as the other. 

“So, as I can’t print it all, I reluctantly throw it alli ir 
the wastebasket. I hate to do it—especially when I con: 
sider what I am paying for white print paper. If they’¢ 
only send me a quarter as many pounds in the form Oo! 
blank sheets they would certainly help a lot to win the wa 
right round in this immediate locality. Glancing over thi: 
material from time to time I have found that it has a good 
deal to say about the vital need of codrdinating things 
Coérdination eliminates waste and promotes efficiency. | 
was going to cut out a collection of paragraphs on the neec 
of céordination, paste them on a sheet and send it round t¢ 
a couple of hundred or so of my Washington contributor: 
with a simple suggestion that they try the medicine them: 
selves. I would cheerfully give them a couple of cole 
weekly if they would get together and decide on whal 
should be printed. But on second thought it seemed they 
might consider the suggestion flippant or in bad taste 
Merely as a matter of curiosity I should like to know what 
the white paper, the printing and the postage come to— 
rete much of the total output goes into the waste 

asket.”’ —— 


:| 


bombs and explosives carefully placed in the 
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(Ciines sie there are such 


things. Skeptics need but re- 

call the two theories by which 
ordnance experts—and a goodly 
number of bewildered persons who 
weren’t ordnance experts—accounted at first 
for the long-range bombardment of Paris. 
Some promptly marshaled scientific formulas 
to prove that the shells actually were fired 
seventy-five miles; others cynically credited 
the fire to hidden guns behind the French 
trenches, where presumably Germans wearing 
the French uniform were boldly assaulting 
Paris from its own suburbs—this seemed plau- 
sible because of the German record of decep- 
tion and camouflage. 

And now simply because we have since 
discovered that shells can traverse the air for 
seventy-five miles or more, the second theory 
has not become any less practicable. 

Rather has the incident emphasized the fact 
that if Germany can conceal in the midst of 
her enemy’s country guns or bombs or any- 
thing combustible and destroy lives and prop- 
erty vital to the army and navy of her foes, all 
the purposes of a long-range gun will thus be 
achieved. Indeed, more—for the accuracy of 
the seventy-five-mile guns and damaging effect 
thereof are still doubtful from a military point 
of view. 

But the accuracy and damaging effect of 


industrial machinery of the nation back of the 
lines are not doubtful. The plan has been 
tried with success. 


Why Have We Shot No Spies? 


ONG ago—long before the outbreak of the 
European War—Germany’s war lords rea- 
soned in terms of their enemy’s supply sys- 
tem, how it could be disrupted and shattered. 
And Germany conceived the idea of reaching 
by invisible guns into the heart of the enemy’s 
terrain—the homes of soldiers and sailors, the 
factories where munitions and materials of war 
were fashioned, the labor organizations and 
industrial fabric of free nations that had not, 
like herself, amassed thirty years’ supplies for 
the great moment. Distance was to be con- 
quered by new weapons. Propaganda was the ammunition 
to be hurled over every barrier of land and sea, with cables, 
telegraph, wireless, mails, newspapers and magazines as the 
carriers of a shrapnel of discontent and disturbance. Artil- 
lerymen—secret agents, spies and propagandists—could 
fire at vulnerable points, and at the psychological minute 
could wreak destruction by blowing up factories and plants, 
and by hiding bombs on transports carrying troops; and 
could weaken by subtle attacks of propaganda the morale 
of the people whose money and fighting men constitute the 
main sinews of war. In short, Germany is now engaged in 
creating all the havoc that ever could be expected from 
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guns placed three thousand miles away. For more than 
a year we have been under fire in America by long-range 
guns. What have we done to locate these hidden artillery- 
men? If we discovered them on the field of battle in the 
immediate zone of operations abroad, we should kill them 
on the spot—without benefit of clergy or jury. Ancient law 
so decrees. Why can’t we do the same thing in America— 
under modern conditions as much a field of operation for 
the enemy as the battle zone itself? What are the obsta- 
cles and why is it that at present writing we haven’t 
executed a single spy? How many potential spies have 
we put out of the way of doing harm? What is our defense 
against these invis- 
ible foes? 

To answer that 
paragraph of ques- 
tions one proceeds 
to the Department 
of Justice in Wash- 
ington—the legal 
branch of the Gov- 
ernment, charged 
with the enforce- 
ment of all Federal 
law—and not 
merely pries, with 
the permission of 
officials,intotherec- 
ords of the tens of 
thousands of sus- 
pects investigated 
but reads proceed- 
ings in the trials of 
those indicted and 
examines particu- 
larly some of the 
decisions of a few 
technically inclined 
judges whose idea 
of proof is the at- 
tested discovery in 
a German’s vest 
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pocket of a card engraved with the 
German seal and the words ‘‘The 
bearer is a bona fide German spy.” 

One gets a line, moreover, on the 
vast organization mobilized under 
the direction of Attorney-General Thomas 
Watt Gregory to corral spies and propagan- 
dists, and finds that more Americans, men and 
women, have been fighting spies in the last 
twelve months in this country than have been 
on the battle line in France for us in the same 
period. More than two hundred and fifty 
thousand citizen sentries, people from every 
walk of life, have been sleuthing for the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and with some 
very effective results. 

Figures are not very helpful in estimating 
enemy activity—any more than they describe 
accurately the strength of our defense. For in- 
stance, under the most conservative estimate 
there are in this country to-day four million 
persons who do not owe allegiance to the United 
States and who come from countries now at war 
withus. Besides all these we have naturalized 
Americans who seem to have forgotten what 
an oath of allegiance really means. All in all, 
we have many millions of persons of whose 
presence in our midst we must be wary. 
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The Home Defence 


UT capacity for mischief is not measured 
by the number of naturalized or unnatu- 
ralized sympathizers with the enemy. Sowidely 
scattered are they and so effectively have our 
communities been organized that by the aid 
of the two hundred and fifty thousand citizen 
sentries aforementioned, whose identity is even 
unknown to their next-door neighbors, the vigi- 
lance has been fairly well kept up. Prosecution 
of those caught is quite another matter. 

Itis no secret that at the outbreak of the war 
we had no secret service to speak of. Not that 
the men engaged in investigating trouble mak- 
ers were not the very best group for its size in 
the world, but comparatively speaking it was 
a mere handful. Its expansion is truly indica- 
tive of what America can do when once it gets 
an, interested in even so distasteful but necessary 

a business as espionage. 

Think of the many government agents and inspectors, 
employees of Uncle Sam, who were in contact with the 
public every day before the war but who never were 
instructed to gather information for the Department of 
Justice. Everybody now works for that department—in 
the sense that data are promptly turned over to the Divi- 
sion of Investigation there for study and prosecution. 

To visualize the civilian army engaged in home defense 
one need only note the different agencies at work. There 
are the internal-revenue inspectors; the Weather Bureau’s 
men; and the Forestry Service, who account for the moun- 
tain regions; the field post-office inspectors; the pure-food 
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and meat inspectors; the border guards, customs agents 
and immigration officers; the Treasury Department’s 
Secret Service; the army and navy intelligence; the mar- 
shals and deputy marshals and direct representatives of the 
Division of Investigation of the Department of Justice. 

All these men are employees of Uncle Sam, but there is 
a vast body of men—two hundred thousand or more— 
who are not on the government pay roll but who constitute 
a volunteer organization the like of which has never been 
known in the world. It is the American Protective League, 
developed throughout every city and town in the country 
by A. M. Briggs, Charles Daniel Frey and Victor Eltinge. 
It owes its origin to Mr. Briggs, who, among millions of 
other American citizens wondering a year ago last April 
how best to neip America win the war, conceived the idea 
of an auxiliary to the Department of Justice. 

Hardly any publicity has been given to that organiza- 
tion—and it does not need any—especially as to who the 
individuals identified with the organization are. Let it 
suffice to say here that the personnel has been carefully 
selected from among loyal Americans and that the state 
and county chiefs are men well respected in their com- 
munities and are persons of influence. The headquarters 
of the American Protective League are in Washington, 
where Attorney-General Gregory and his assistants in the 
Department of Justice work in constant and whole-hearted 
codperation with the volunteer sleuths. 

In fact the two hundred thousand citizen sentries are in 
the nature of scouts. They do not have the power of arrest 
and they rarely have need for their credentials. They are 
gatherers of information and investigators, pure and sim- 
ple. They locate the enemy artillerymen and transmit 
their data to the several branch offices of the Department 
of Justice. And they have thousands of suspected men and 
women under observation. 

Some idea of their value can be obtained when one stops 
to consider how necessary it is for the Department of 
Justice to investigate all the complaints that come to it, no 
matter how trivial. Many of these are nothing more than 
the results of irresponsible gossip. A man may talk in 
sympathy with Germany to his friends and otherwise 
behave as every law-abiding citizen does. The Govern- 
ment couldn’t afford to put a trained detective on that 
man’s trail. The experienced workers are needed to trail 
the experienced spies and enemy agents. But an American 
Protective League agent, according to the present scheme 
of organization, may live in the same block with the sus- 
pect. He would be able to tell whether the German is 
harmful or harmless—and to tell in a short time and with- 
out cost to the Government. Again, supposing a man of 
wealth, of German descent and sympathies, were suspected. 
He frequents an exclusive club where he may perhaps meet 
agents of lesser importance. The ordinary detective would 
be spotted in an instant in such an atmosphere. Your 
banker or successful business man wouldn’t be noticed. 


Protection of the Innocent 


NEMY aliens might as well realize that a tremendous 

number of eyes are on them, and that of the thousands 
of cases handled by the Department of Justice many were 
originally discovered by agents of the American Protec- 
tive League. 

Particularly has this organization been valuable in 
taking off the shoulders of the Department of Justice the 
burden of locating draft dodgers. The office of the Amer- 
ican Protective League in one large city during the past 
year investigated between fifteen and twenty thousand 
draft cases and 24,780 cases of alien-enemy activity. 
The membership of that city’s organization was less than 
six thousand men. To its credit that same organization 
has more than one hundred internments and many 
prosecutions that are now being carried on by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Besides the volunteers, however, the Government has 
thousands of other scouts. The special agents employed 
by the railroads have been organized under government 
control. All the chiefs of police and sheriffs were mobilized 
within the first month of the war and instructed how to 
transmit information to United States marshals and the 
nearest offices of the Department of Justice, and the city 
and county prosecuting attorneys were promptly put in 
touch with the United States attorneys. 

Over all these agencies sits A. Bruce Bielaski, chief of 
the Division of Investigationsjin the Department of Justice. 
He has special agents of his own enlisted from all classes 
of men and from every occupation and profession. He has 
doctors and lawyers, preachers and accountants, dentists 
and veterinarians, and every conceivable kind of expert. 
Mr. Bielaski is one of those indefatigable persons who are 
at their desks from sunup to midnight. There seems to be 
a daylight-saving competition on between him and Colonel 
Van Deman, of the Military Intelligence Bureau. Captain 
Edward MacAuley, of the Naval Intelligence Bureau, com- 
pletes the trio and they work in close harmony. They think 
and dream about spies and propagandists all day and all 
night long and keep hundreds of thousands of men on the 
jump watching for the hidden arms of the enemy. 
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For it must not be forgotten that the Department of 
Justice is as busy protecting itself from wrong-doing to the 
innocent as it is in protecting the nation against the guilty. 
Spy lies are numerous. Spy tales are woven of the most 
fantastic fiction. A case in point was that of Walter 
Sporrman, who was arrested near a naval station and 
described in flaring headlines as a master spy. Nay more, 
it was published that he came over on the submarine 
Deutschland, that in his trunk was a German officer’s 
uniform, that he had letters from Count von Bernstorff 
acknowledging the receipt of funds, and that he had gone 
from cantonment to cantonment and was caught in the 
act of trying to blow up a powder magazine. 

Careful investigation disclosed the fact that Mr. Sporr- 
man was a plumber who had been in the United States 
for nearly eleven years, that the uniform in an old trunk in 
his house was the same one he wore when he served the 
regular period of training as a boy in the German Army; 
that it hadn’t been worn since then, and looked it; that 
the letter from Count von Bernstorff was a lithographed 
acknowledgment of a fifty-cent contribution to a Red 
Cross fund to which Germans in the United States’ con- 
tributed shortly after the outbreak of the war. As for the 
moving about from cantonment to cantonment, it was 
found that Sporrman was tempted by higher wages each 
time and that he had gotten'a permit on each occasion, 
and when he was arrested he was striking a match to light 
a pipe. He was under the impression that his permit 
enabled him to go from one cantonment to another, so ac- 
tually he violated the rules.'} He was therefore interned, 
but a signed statement from the Secretary of the Navy and 
the Attorney-General was issued absolving him from any 
connection with the German Government and from any 
acts of espionage. 


The Department’s Preventive Work 


UT though some of the spies have proved fanciful, 

some real spies have been nabbed. Through the intelli- 
gence systems of other countries as well as through our 
own agents in foreign countries we have been aware of the 
approach of some enemy spies even before they landed. 
In one case, curiously enough, the United States Govern- 
ment had two investigators in a certain neutral country— 
each working independently of the other. Both reported 
the facts concerning the spy en route to America and 
shadowed him to our shores, each without the knowledge 
of the other. That made assurance doubly sure. 

Some of the spies have been caught with documents 
which when decoded have proved to be instructions to 
agents in this country. Undoubtedly when the Govern- 
ment has exhausted its efforts to get all the information it 
can out of these individuals they will be publicly tried. 

But spies are really not the most serious menace. All 
sorts of propagandists have been picked up. An Austrian 
was arrested while making a house-to-house canvass of 
negroes in New York City and Northern New Jersey. 
Propagandists have been at work among the Jews, attempt- 
ing to align them against the Government on the ground 
of anti-Semitism. Propagandists have tried to interfere 
with food conservation and have spread lies about the Red 
Cross. Disaffection has been deliberately spread among 
our farmers. Many of these cases are now being tried or 
will be soon. 

And though detection is important—in fact vital—so is 
prevention. We want to catch all the spies and propa- 
gandists who already have done us harm; but we want to 
put out of business and in safe-keeping those who may yet 
do us damage. The Department of Justice considers that 
in the last year its chief work has been of the second kind. 
Indeed, if the Germans now in our internment camps, or 
even the fifty or more who had been under surveillance for 
months before we declared a state of war with Germany 
and who were promptly clapped into jail under a statute 
of ancient origin on the very night of our war declaration, 
had been permitted to go about freely for as little time as 
a month our officials at the Department of Justice think 
that an uprising of some of the Germans in America, as 
boasted about by Herr von Jagow in his famous conversa- 
tion with Ambassador Gerard, might have materialized. 

None of these men—some fifty or more—could be 
executed. They didn’t do anything, under the law, which 
warranted that punishment. They didn’t in fact have the 
chance. They were interned within a few hours after 
America and Germany officially became belligerents. 
Since that raid, more than twenty times as many have 
been interned. But in that original group were Germany’s 
best artillerymen—her bomb plotters and master spies, 
her chief propagandists and second-story workers. Not 
that she hasn’t tried to export some more to America since 
the war began; not that she hasn’t a great many here 
to-day; but speaking relatively her system is not what she 
had hoped it would be; and by our effective measures of 
prevention it never will be so long as we are at war. 

Prevention, then, is the great goal of our civilian man- 
agement of the spy problem—for as yet President Wilson 
doesn’t consider it a job solely for the military. But 
prevention depends to some extent on how one deals with 
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those already caught. Give a thousand motorists caught 
speeding through congested streets a fine of fifty cents and 
you don’t eliminate accidents to children playing on the 
thoroughfares of your city. Put some of them in jail or 
take their licenses away and there is less speeding and more 
careful driving. Punishment is vitally related to preven- 
tion, and on what the Government does to the spies and 
propagandists it has caught or will catch depends our 
safety against the series of fires, explosions and acts of 
disorganization which Germany’s agents most want to 
carry on in order to paralyze American industry, trans- 
portation and morale. 

Some critics say the Department of Justice has not 
dealt severely enough with offenders; others say this is 
something for military management entirely. That is a 
matter of opinion. But in forming a judgment it is best to 
keep in mind certain fundamental facts: The Department 
of Justice can’t deal severely or leniently with anybody so 
far as punishment is concerned—any more than the 
detective or policeman who arrests the thief can fix the 
fine or term of imprisonment. Federal judges and Federal 
juries alone can fix the guilt or innocence of an offender, 
and the United States attorney who prosecutes the case 
may froth at the mouth because he believes an offender 
who is given a light sentence ought to be punished 
heavily—but he is powerless. 

And to go a step further, a Federal judge and jury may 
themselves wish they could see the German before them 
hanged, but if there is no law to fix such a punishment they, 
too, are powerless. For instance, Herr von Rintelen, 
famous bomb plotter, who conspired to put aboard Amer- 
ican ships bombs that were to explode at a certain time 
after sailing, was tried and convicted of the crime. He got 
only eighteen months in the Federal penitentiary. The 
eighteen months’ penalty was fixed in an old law cover- 
ing attempts to interfere with interstate commerce. The 
Department of Justice prosecuted Von Rintelen under 
that statute and got a conviction. And a howl of complaint 
rose. But the Congress of the United States paid no atten- 
tion to the howl and for nearly a year there was no better 
law than that to reach such an offender. 


The New Sabotage Law 


ITHIN the last month or two what is known as the 


Sabotage Bill has been passed to deal with such crimes. 
Of course the states of the Union could have prosecuted 
those who were destroying property and conspiring to 
destroy life or property, but the simple fact is that the states 
didn’t do it—they lacked either the machinery or the in- 
clination to deal with something which they preferred to 
leave to the Federal Government. Indeed one Western 
Senator in the recent debate on the subject cried out that 
it was the business of the states to attend to this. Well, 
the upshot of the whole thing was a new law, specific and 
severe; and the Department of Justice is pretty well satis- 
fied with what it has gotten from Congress. It took nearly 
a year of constant pleading by the department to get enough 
law to punish offenders, and now that they have it the 
work of detection and prevention can proceed with a 
vengeance. 

It would be unfair to leave the impression that Congress 
deliberately ignored this vital phase of home defense. But 
there are two sides to this business of lawmaking. If all 
the people who enforce a law, if all the people who sit on 
the juries and on the bench were thoroughly loyal and fair 
there would be no harm in writing into the statute books 
the vaguest kind of language. But America prides herself 
on her sense of justice. And rather. than let too many 
innocent suffer for the acts of the few guilty it has been 
our peacetime disposition to make no law that would 
inconvenience the majority—the innocent. Somewhat the 
reverse is the situation in time of war. In order to get at 
the dangerous few, many innocent must be inconvenienced. 
For the acts of disloyal Germans many loyal Germans are 
now being embarrassed. But all the more reason why the 
loyal German should assist in stamping out the disloyal— 
in self-defense. 

Congress has hesitated to give the Department of Jus- 
tice, therefore, any law that might be stretched to cover 
political criticism or utterances entirely justifiable in 
motive and purpose. But through that same hesitation the 
true offenders have been permitted to do a greater damage. 
It has been from the start a case of relying on the Depart- 
ment of Justice to prosecute those whose connections can 
be proved to be German, whose motives are German, 
whose intent and effect are to help the cause of Germany, 
and a case of relying on the Federal courts to impose the 
penalties commensurate with the seriousness of the crimes. 
And that is still the status of the matter, notwithstanding 
the recent hullabaloo. 

Experience is our only teacher, and from day to day we 
are learning more and more about spies and propagandists. 
We are interning suspects faster because we are learning 


to recognize more rapidly their respective capacities for _ 


mischief. Asa matter of fact, propaganda is an invention 
of this war. No laws have ever been written before that 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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“T belong to the U.S. A. 
’Tis here I take my stand 
For health and vim in work or play— 
For strength in heart and hand.” 


A national Institution ; 


Where is the American who doesn’t know about Campbell’s Soups? 

They belong to America like the Washington Monument belongs—or the White House or 
the Lincoln Highway. Their name is a familiar word in practically all American homes. 
Why is this so? 

Because these wholesome soups meet a national need and fulfil a national service. You 
see this, for example, in — 


Campbell's Vegetable Soup : 


Here is the choice yield of fertile farms and gardens 


‘gathered at its best, daintily cooked and prepared, 


hermetically sealed, distributed to millions of city 
home tables with all its freshness and flavor, all its 
nourishing quality perfectly retained. 


We combine in this tempting soup more than a 
dozen delicious vegetables beside fragrant herbs and 
strength-giving cereals—all blended with a rich, 
nutritious stock made from selected beef. 


A dozen or more at a time is the practical way 


21 kinds 


Asparagus Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) 
Beef Clam Bouillon 
Bouillon Clam Chowder 

Celery Consommé 

Chicken Julienne 


No home kitchen has the facilities to produce such 


a perfectly balanced combination. It provides the 
very food elements most needed and most lacking in 
the average diet—elements which regulate the system 
and create energy and active strength. 


And this invigorating soup is most convenient 
and economical. It involves no cooking cost for you. 
No labor. No waste. It is ready for your table in 
three minutes. 


to order it. Then you have it always at hand. 


12c a can 


Mock Turtle Printanier 
Mulligatawny Tomato 
Mutton Tomato-Okra 
Ox Tail Vegetable 

Pea Vegetable-Beef 


Vermicelli- Tomato 
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F When your > 
spring breaks 
put on 


| VULCAN | 


Strength-tested at treble its 
normal load, the Vulcan 
Spring is fabricated to with- 
stand the most intense pun- 
ishment. 


There are cars of every 
make equipped with Vulcan 
Springs. They are rapidly 
replacing springs of weaker 
fibre and construction that 
cannot stand the strain. 


All over America 
Vulcan Springs are giv- 
ing maximum service 
and satisfaction, for the 
simple reason that they 
are designed and made 
to do so. 


3000 Dealers have as- 
sortments of springs for 
all standard make cars. 
A broken spring can be 
replaced immediately 
with a sturdy, depend- 
able Vulcan, same size 
and style as the spring 
it replaces. 


No need to drive un- 
comfortably or rack en- 
gine and car-body. You 
will find a Vulcan dealer 
within convenientreach 
at any moment you 
need a new spring. 


The Spring That 
Should Always Replace 
a Broken One 


Ask your dealer 
for Vulcan Springs 


To Dealers: 
Write for. full 
information, 
prices and cata- 
logue. 


FACTORY BRANCHES 
St. Louis, Missouri 
1402 Chestnut St. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
1024 Hennepin Ave. 
Dallas, Texas 

209 S. Houston St, 
Reading, Pa. 
538 Franklin St. 
Sumter, 8. C. 
29 Caldwell St. 


Jenkins Vulcan 
Spring Co. 
Richmond 


Indiana 
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(Continued from Page 22) 
could reach it, and to try to frame laws 
that would reach the propagandists and 
yet not affect the freedom of the press and 
the freedom of speech is one of the hard- 
est nuts our lawyers have ever had to crack. 
The fact is that to date no one has been 
able to write a bill specific enough to catch 
every class of offender and yet not afford 
the moreskillful of them loopholes of escape. 

When the war came over us our Depart- 
ment of Justice promptly asked Congress 
for new law to deal with the question. Con- 
gress moves slowly, so the Department of 
Justice, throughits hundreds of prosecuting 
attorneys, did what it could under existing 
law to reach the disloyal. Ancient statutes 
had to be stretched to corral the propagan- 
dists. For nearly a whole year there was no 
Federal law to punish severely persons 
attempting to destroy or conspiring to 
destroy government property. Foreign- 
language newspapers could suppress all 
news favorable to the United States and 
the Entente cause and give exaggerated 
prominence to German advances, and in the 
first cases the only laws under which prose- 
cutions could be attempted were those 
punishing interference with interstate com- 
merce, while in the second the treason 
statutes were tried out. 

It doesn’t take a profound knowledge of 
the law to understand what were the diffi- 
culties of the Government in dealing with 
the spy question. First of all there has 
been a controversy for many years as to 
whether anybody but an American citizen 
could be guilty of treason, since of course 
anyone who doesn’t owe allegiance to the 
United States is not legally obligated to 
our country or its interests. But the De- 
partment of Justice tried out a new theory, 
which is that anybody who lives in the 
United States for any length of time ac- 
quires a kind of allegiance by the mere fact 
of prolonged residence. To speak as well as 
to write or to do anything damaging against 
the interest of the state that gives him 
hospitality and enables him to make his liy- 
ing and does not even discriminate against 
him, it was reasoned, was treason in every 
sense of the word, though it might not have 
been so defined in the law. But the first of 
the Federal courts didn’t sustain that. 


Ancient Statutes 


The treason statutes, as a matter of fact, 
were drawn in the fifteenth century, when 
no condition such as industrialism existed, 
and the only kind of treason thought of was 
an uprising with an armed force in rebellion 
against the state. But the present war has 
proved that far more damage can be done 
by propaganda than by violence. Choking 
the industrial machinery of the most re- 
sourceful of all the belligerents, America, 
would be worth a great deal more than the 
wiping out of a division of American troops. 
Splitting public sentiment and interfering 
with the whole-hearted support of the war 
both by financial means and with men and 
money would be worth more than even the 
destruction of a few munition plants by 
bombs. Treason statutes originated under 
a different type of government, the mon- 
archical kind, when rebellion against the 
state could be personal and tangible and 
obvious. Nowadays we have a government 
by the people. Public opinion is sovereign 
to-day, and rebellion against public opinion, 
poisoning it and dissipating it, is as mucha 
species of treason as revolt against the 
monarchs of old. 

But even in the cases of those few Amer- 
ican citizens of German descent tried for 
treason the Federal judges insisted that the 
Government here had to prove that a tangi- 
ble effort had been made to aid the enemy; 
in fact, had to prove just how the enemy 
had benefited. The Department of Justice 
couldn’t get convictions with such inter- 
pretations of the law—unless, perchance, 
Germany issued testimonials describing 
just what aid and comfort she had received 
from her efficient agents and champions in 
the United States. 

Of course there is no appeal for the Gov- 
ernment in criminal cases, so these could 
not be carried to higher courts. And the 
only thing to do was to try out other cases 
in other courts and at the same time ask 
Congress for more law. That decision in- 
sisting that the Government had to prove 
that the enemy had been aided was a body 
blow to the treason statutes. 

But the Department of Justice was fairly 
successful in getting long terms of impris- 
onment by prosecutions under the espion- 


age law of June, 1917, which had in it two 
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clauses that were far from satisfactory in 
reaching propagandists but which not a few 
Federal judges recognized. One of these 
clauses punished by twenty or thirty years’ 
imprisonment anyone who attempted to 
cause insubordination in the military or 
naval establishment, and another pre- 
scribed an equally severe punishment for 
those who willfully obstructed the recruit- 
ing or enlistment service of the United 
States. About two hundred and fifty con- 
victions were obtained. But gradually the 
Federal judges in some parts of the coun- 
try grew very technical. In one case, in 
Montana, a German sympathizer deliv- 
ered a seditious harangue to the effect that 
he hoped Germany would whip the United 
States, that Germany had a right to sink 
American ships without warning and that 
he would flee rather than go to war. He 
was tried and acquitted. The Federal judge 
charged the jury to bring in a verdict of 
not guilty because, as he argued, it was not 
proved that in the case of any particular 
individual recruiting and enlistment had 
actually been obstructed. At once the De- 
partment of Justice asked Congress to put 
the words “attempt to obstruct’? in the 
law, and this revived the whole subject of 
dealing with the propagandists, a situa- 
tion made acute by the lynching of Robert 
Prager in Illinois. 


Puzzling Codes 


Congress finally broadened the statutes, 
and once more the Government is going 
forth to get severe punishments for of- 
fenders. Some impatient citizens decided 
that it was time to abandon the procedure 
in civil courts altogether and give the mili- 
tary authorities power to handle the dis- 
loyal without jury trials. President Wilson 
objected—said it would be unconstitu- 
tional, which it would be unless he declared 
the whole country under martial law; and 
he can’t do that unless we are engaged in 
civil war or are being invaded. So it is still 
up to the civil courts, and if the Depart- 
ment of Justice can’t get convictions with 
the law it has been given it probably will 
have to go to Capitol Hill and ask Congress 
to give it even more power. 

As a matter of fact, on no side were we 
more unprepared at the beginning of this 
war than on thelawside. Though we had the 
opportunity during the first two years of 
the European War to see the machinations 
of the German in neutral countries, we had 
no statutes to deal with bomb plotters. 

Labor conspiracies such as Germany fo- 
mented to paralyze the munitions industry 
could not be reached except under the 
Sherman Anti-trust Law—conspiracy in 
restraint of trade. Congress has been so 
jealous of the inalienable rights of citizens 
as to be loath to enact any law abridging the 
rights of the individual. 

Have the Germans many spies in the 
United States? Presumably they have. 
And how do they communicate with the 
home government? There are several ways. 
Secret codes of a plain-language character 
are most difficult to detect, and our authori- 
ties have had more than a suspicion of this 
sort of thing with the cables in the past 
year. The wireless is growing more and 
more valuable to Germany. German mes- 
sages are received in this hemisphere every 
day. Instructions to German agents could 
besent that way. Information to Germany 
is not being sent by wireless so far as any- 
one has been able as yet to ascertain. But 
communication by mail with invisible ink 
is pestering us just as much as it did Eng- 
land and France at the beginning. Vessels 
flying neutral flags still touch our ports 
and make voyages to and from countries 
contiguous to Germany. How can the 
smuggling of letters to and from such big 
liners by stewards and firemen be pre- 
vented? There are a thousand and one 
places in the engine room and the hold of a 
ship where a letter can be hidden, and it 
would take an enormous force of men to 
search every ship and to keep watch on 
every member of the crews as they come 
ashore. 

But little by little even this means of 
communication is going to be rendered 
valueless if the organization in America 
against spies becomes as effective as 
planned. 

Why have no spies been shot? In the 
first place, to be absolutely accurate, the 
Government doesn’t ever shoot spies unless 
they are caught in or about military camps 
or reservations—and spies don’t hover 
round such places as. a rule. Persons con- 
victed of aiding the enemy would be hanged 
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by Federal law. But none has been hanged. 
There are a few who may be, but the Govy- 
ernment is at present writing attempting 
to elicit from them information that may 
be of value in running down other spies. 

But the real spies—the organizers—were 
put in jail the night war was declared and 
before they had the opportunity to com- 
mit any crimes or give information to the 
enemy. Had the Government waited a 
week, any one of these men might have laid 
himself open to the extreme penalty. As 
it is they are interned. The Government 
preferred to take no chances on the organi- 
zation of a spy system. 

So far as system is concerned it is a mat- 
ter of dispute whether or not the Germans 
have a sabotage organization. Such acts 
as have occurred are thought to have 
been the operations of individual Germans. 
Cablegrams decoded since the outbreak of 
the war prove that, though Germany was 
trying to mobilize the anarchists in Amer- 
ica for her purpose, Count von Bernstorff 
was sent away before he got the chance to 
get the organization in anything like work- 
ing order. 

Herr von Jagow estimated during a con- 
versation with Ambassador Gerard that 
there were one hundred thousand German 
reservists in America. And the Ambassador 
calmly referred to the one hundred thou- 
sand lamp-posts that were ready to receive 
them. Those reservists are of no military 
value to Germany perhaps, because they 
cannot get to the trenches, but they are 
unquestionably assisting in the spread of 
propaganda. They are perhaps unorganized, 
but groups of them undoubtedly consider 
they are helping the Fatherland just as 
much by embarrassing America in every 
conceivable way as by shouldering rifles at 
the Front. 

Most of the enemy agents, to be sure, do 
not need instructions from home and are not 
required to recount their exploits. They do 
not need to be told where to drop a bomb 
or how to wreck a plant. They work se- 
cretly and in isolated units, and prey upon 
labor constantly. 


Watching the I. W. W. 


Labor troubles‘have interfered with pro- 
duction of certain weapons of war. The 
personnel in aéroplane factories has been 
disturbed in mysterious ways. The I. W.W. 
has become suddenly more active than be- 
fore. The Government hasn’t been able to 
prove any connection between the I. W. W. 
and Germany, but isn’t it puzzling that an 
organization of laboring men which before 
the war had no funds, had difficulties galore 
in collecting dues, now has plenty of money 
available? Also, we have socialists and so- 
cialist newspapers and magazines which 
have no connection with Germany and 
never did have, but isn’t it odd that an un- 
precedented number of socialist organs and 
organizations with plenty of funds have re- 
cently sprung up like mushrooms over- 
night? Doesn’t it look suspicious? The 
Department of Justice thinks so and is 
keeping a close watch on the whole business. 

Distinction should be made between the 
man who is a socialist as a matter of honor 
and conviction and the foreign-sympathizer 
socialist. 

Down in Southern Ohio, Minnesota, the 
Dakotas and other parts of the West many 
cases of enemy activity among the true 
socialists have been discovered. 

The chief trend of the German propa- 
ganda at first was an emphasis on the doc- 
trine that this is a capitalists’ war. German 
agents tried to enlist socialist aid in spread- 
ing that theory, but with little success. 
This propaganda reached its height last 
October, but has been slumping off ever 
since. President Wilson’s reply to the Pope 
cut the ground from under the feet of the 
thinking socialist who had been disposed to 
become a victim of the German propaganda 
when it first shot out the absurd notion 
that Wall Street and not the heinousness of 
the German Government forced us into this 
war. The President’s utterances have con- 
verted many of the thoughtful socialists. 
Of course many socialists will not be 
reached by utterances from any quarter. 

Another influence that has defeated the 
German propaganda has been the opera- 
tion of the selective-service act. From 
nearly every family in many communi- 
ties someone was taken for war. People 
wouldn’t listen to the fantastic ideas spread 
by the Germans and began to be intolerant 
of anything that savored even remotely of 
pro-German argument. 

(Concluded on Page 26) 
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Truck Tires That 
Do Resist Wear 


Republic Truck Tires are 
made by the Pr6dium Proc- 
ess. 


They haveatensilestreneth 
of nearly 3600 poundstothe 
square inch. 


Thisisexceptional, unusual, 
and has a marked effect on 
the long life of the tire. 


It is practically twice the 
tensile strength of many 
other truck tires. 


Prodium Process rubber is 
exceedingly toughand wear 
resisting to a remarkable 


degree. 


Republic Truck Tires areal- 
most immune to road cut- 
ting and chipping. 


Try one alongside of any 
other truck tire of like size. 
The result is a foregone 
conclusion. 


You will forever after use 
Republic Truck Tires. 


The Republic Rubber Corporation 
Youngstown, Ohio 
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ona aera 


HIS is aLa Salle custom 
which has helped to 
make many enthusiastic 
friends for Chicago’s Finest 
Hotel. Not only are the 
guest rooms thus beautified 
but everywhere the artistic 
element in decoration is 
emphasized throughout. 


And the practical, scientific 
efficiency of Hotel La Salle 
service is nationally appreciated. 


Chicago’s 
Finest Hotel 


RATES 
One person Per day 
Room with detached bath, $2, $2.50, $3 
Room withprivate bath, $3, $3.50,$4,$5 


Two persons Per day 
Room with detached bath, $3, $3.50, $4 
Room with private bath— 


Double room se $5 to $8 
Single room with double 
bed® . . . . $4,.$4.50 and $5 


Two connecting rooms with bath 


Two persons $5 to $8 
Three persons . - $6 to $9 
Four persons . $7 to $12 


1026 rooms 
834 with private bath 
La Salle at Madison Street 


Ernest J. Stevens, Vice-Pres. and Mgr, 
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(Concluded from Page 24) 

But the most dangerous kind of propa- 
ganda that has lately set in is what is 
known as religious pacifism. It is not con- 
fined to any one section, but has already 
shown great intensity in the Northwest. 
The United States learned a good deal 
about this kind of propaganda from our 
allies, who warned us as early as a year ago 
to be on the lookout for it. And sure enough 
it has made its appearance after twelve 
months of war. It is an attempt to appeal 
to the emotions and tender feelings of peo- 
ple, particularly those who have lost sons in 
the war. Efforts are made to stir deep reli- 
gious feeling against war itself, and even 
the most loyal ministers are sometimes vic- 
timized without being conscious of the 
subtle campaign of the enemy. 

The Germans used this sort of propa- 
ganda effectively in Italy and to some 
extent in France. _German aviators, for 
instance, dropped the anti-war sermons of 
an American pastor over the Italian lines. 
They have done the same over the British 
lines quite recently. The American, clergy- 
man had made his argument before we en- 
tered the war, but the Germans have been 
making assiduous use of it ever since, trans- 
lating it into different languages and giving 
it as the present expression of one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost clergymen. 


The Germans hope to accomplish two. 


things by this form of propaganda: They 
want to rouse a sentimental prejudice 
against war and cause the people to relax 
their efforts on the ground that war- 
making is irreligious; and they seek to 
bring about controversies. of a religious 
character, hoping that the authorities will 
engage in religious persecution and stir 
up still further trouble. The Government 
therefore must be especially careful to 
avoid the pitfalls. Though anxious to 
stamp out anti-war propaganda, it must be 
careful not to interfere with the freedom of 
religious worship. Delicate problems, in- 
deed. But that is the very subtlety of the 
propaganda. Anything that could be easily 
stopped would be ineffective for German 
purposes. 

Just where to draw the line has already 
caused many sleepless nights at Washing- 
ton, and the Department of Justice exam- 
ines carefully every case of this sort before 
it permits local district attorneys to begin 
prosecutions. Attorney-General Gregory 
has placed in charge of all prosecutions, in 
fact, a special assistant attorney-general— 
John Lord O’Brian, who is a prominent 
Western New York Republican but also one 
of the best district attorneys the depart- 
ment ever had. So a leading Republican 
codperates with a Democratic Attorney- 
General in harmonious application to prop- 
aganda puzzles. Between them they have 
drafted most of the legislation that Con- 
gress has given the executive branch of the 
Government in the last year dealing with 
the enemy alien. 

And just when they have written a meas- 
ure that they thought covered the cases 
brought out by their experience with propa- 
gandists and plotters, some group or fac- 
tion of loyal Americans has usually risen to 
decry imaginary attempts to interfere with 
legitimate criticism. Apprehension that 
somebody might abuse the power bestowed 
has been chiefly responsible for the weak- 
ness of our laws relating to espionage. Mr. 
Gregory’s political coalition ought to be of 
itself sufficient evidence of the nonpartisan 
object that is sought—the crushing of the 
enemy agent—but nevertheless the con- 
gressional tendency has been to amend and 
amend and take the teeth out of every bill 
that is all-inclusive in its phraseology. 

As I write this, for instance, no law has 
yet been passed—though it will be in a few 
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days—controlling the departures from and 
entries into the United States of persons 
other than those who are alien enemies. 
But Congress for some strange reason has 
not been willing to pass a law prohibiting 
the use of invisible ink. Such a proviso 
was eliminated from the draft of the original 
espionage act. Let me illustrate by actual 
occurrence just what the absence of such 
laws has meant in one case: Turkish sub- 
jects are not alien enemies, because we are 
not at war with Turkey. One of them came 
across the Mexican border with a properly 
signed passport. He was searched, and on 
him was found what he described as a recipe 
for beef tea. He claimed it necessary to his 
diet. Experts found that it was really a pre- 
scription for invisible ink. The Turk was 
held for several weeks by the military au- 
thorities; and our officials tried to discover 
some law by which to hold him. They 
finally had to let him go on promise that he 
would report regularly to the authorities. 

What was the aforementioned individ- 
ual—a citizen of a country aligned with Ger- 
many—doing with arecipe for invisibleink? 
Circumstantially it was suspicious. Had 
the law that the Department of Justice 
asked for many months ago been granted 
there would have been lodged in the Fed- 
eral Government power to deal with cases 
of this sort. 

As casualties to American forces con- 
tinue, feeling against persons even remotely 
connected with the enemy is bound to be- 
come intensified. America’s policy thus far 
has been to prosecute under the civil law. 
President Wilson has expressed the opinion 
that all the law necessary has now been or 
is in process of being granted and that a re- 
sort to military tribunals except for cases 
rising inside the army and navy would be 
both un-American and unconstitutional. So 
the public must depend upon the Depart- 
ment of Justice—and the head of that in- 
stitution has just given this assurance: 

““My department will promptly, aggres- 
sively and thoroughly investigate the cause 
of every hostile act or utterance which is 
brought to its attention, and will, so far as 
the law permits, continue relentlessly to 
prosecute those shown to be responsible 
therefor.” 

That is the promise of the Attorney- 
General, but he needs mostly the intelligent 
codperation of loyal Americans. Everyman 
can be watchful in his own factory, office 
and neighborhood. Every woman can help 
in destroying the effects of German propa- 
ganda, especially in communities suscepti- 
ble of being misled. 

And though it would be extremely valu- 
able to give the Government a clew that 
might result in the capture of a spy, ninety- 
nine persons out of a hundred will never 
come in contact with any spies. Ninety- 
nine persons out of the same hundred, 
however, will find no difficulty in encoun- 
tering German propaganda. By persistent 
refutation of it, careful pursuit of rumors 
and the originators thereof, a work not so 
spectacular perhaps as catching spies but 
equally effective in sustaining the national 
interest will be accomplished by the Amer- 
ican people. 

Germany by her propaganda has en- 
deavored to impregnate us with the belief 
that her efficiency is invincible. She has 
tried by every weapon of death and destruc- 
tion, deceit and treachery, to bend the 
spirit as well as the strength of her uncon- 
querable foes. Americans never dreamed 
that Germany could make war on our own 
soil. But the three-thousand-mile guns 
have been bombarding our people from the 


beginning of the European War. Even our |} 


neutrality was not respected. America’s 
answer abroad has been resistance. It can 
be no less defiant or intense at home. 


ACES MiG 


(Continued from Page 4) 


these boys how brave they were—some who 
died bravely and others who still live and 
fight bravely. 

When we men are flying so far overseas 
we often think of home and mother and 
those who are dear to us. We have some- 
times discussed among ourselves the sub- 
ject of mother’s worrying about us. No one 
seems to know what to do to keep a mater 
from being miserable while we are at the 
Front. I ‘‘camouflaged”” my mother into 
thinking that I was going over as.a me- 
chanic. I told her my work would be far, 
far from the battle line for I had driven 
racing cars and she knew that I possessed 


a knowledge of motors. I wrote her nice 
letters telling how pretty France was, and 
mother never would have known that I was 
flying had not a newspaper reporter gone 
to her home to interview her at the time I 
brought down my first boche plane. 

If we of the flying corps could have ac- 
cess to the ears of mothers of men now in 
the aviation service we might manage to 
impress them with the valuable and vitally 
important work their sons are doing or 
training for. Much as it may pain a woman 
to see her offspring go into the aérial serv- 
ice, no good mother ought to try to prevent 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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Keep Warm—Next Winter 


You can heat the cold floors, chilly rooms | 
and cool corners—cozy and comfortable— | 
in the coldest weather—with less coal and 


less work by installing a 


Majestic 
Duplex Heating System 


This improved Gravity System of warm | 
air heating—equipped with the Patented | 
Majestic Duplex Register—may be arranged | 
for either pipe or pipeless heating. | 

The Majestic Duplex System is the most | 
economical and satisfactory for heating 
homes, stores, schools, etc. It insures a | 
uniform temperature, warm floors, a per- 
fect circulation of purified, moist, healthful | 
air—and the maximum economy of fuel. | 


Write for Free Book 


which explains the Majestic Duplex System | 
—how it forces all of the heat where you 
want it—why it saves time, trouble, coal 


bills. Investigate this new system—now. | 


The Majestic Co., 803 Erie St., Huntington, Ind. | 
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The Liberty Light 


For Patriotic Motorists 


Now is the time that every red-blooded American 
should display his flag and display it constantly and 
prominently. 


The Liberty Light Shows 
‘Your Flag Day and Night 


The Liberty Light is handsomely finished —nickel plated 
with black enamel trimmings. The beautiful silk flag is 
illuminated by means of a miniature headlight under the 
flag standard, pointed upward, and protected from 
and dirt by a glass cover. 

The Liberty Light appeals to every motorist who takes 
pride in the appearance of his car, as it is the handsomest, 
most practical, and mosteffectiveautoaccessory obtainable. 
It illuminates your flag and moto-meter and serves as anen- 
ginetroublelight. Easilyand quicklyattachedandconnected. 

. Sent Postpaid 
Price, $2.00 Anywhere in U. S. A. y 

SPECIAL OFFER—A Service Flag is furnished free, on 
request only, in addition to silk American Flag, on all 
orders received for The Liberty Light before hale 4th, 
1918. Order today before our ready supply is exhausted. 


DALLWAG DISTRIBUTING CO. 


133 - WEST - WASHINGTON - STREET - CHICAGO ‘ 
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n step with 
the times 


To be thrifty—to pay enough, and no 
more, to get the right style and the 
} aight quality in your clothes—is your 
duty in these times when every dollar 
- counts. 


Styleplus Clothes are in keeping with 
che thrift spirit of the nation. By center- 
_ ng a great volume on each grade we 
‘ower our costs and produce values abso- 
- utely unique at moderate prices. 


a 
re . 


th 


=} 
Each season the price of each grade is 
anounced in our national advertising. 
The same grade is the same price every- 


; 

vhere—always a standard value at a 
standard price. 

7 

. 


' 


_ Reliable fabrics; good tailoring; good 
mings; style and individuality, the work 
of one of the leading designers; models 
conceived especially for young men; other 
models for men who dress more conserva- 
-ttvely. 


__ Dress well and make your money go 
Re limit. Visit the local Styleplus store. 
: 


Look for the Styleplus label in the coat 
$21—Green Label. $25— Red Label 


tyleplus Clothes are sold by leading merchants throughout the United States—one store 
| _ in nearly every city and town. Write for copy of «“The Styleplus Book”’ 
| and name of the local Styleplus merchant. 


| : Fach Praia thee same e price he nation over 
| 
| 


Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc. Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICA’S ONLY KNOWN-PRICED CLOTHES ////)) RFT, ate tare 


Registered 
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Colorado’s Sunny Welcome Knows No Seasons 


ITH the ushering-in of summer, recreation- 

seeking America will worship at a new 
shrine, THE BRoapmMoor. Ten minutes by motor 
from Colorado Springs, which intersects six major 
railroads, THz BroapMoor is the most accessible 
as it is incomparably the most beautiful of this 
continent’s recreation hostelries. 


@ Here cupped among the mighty ranges of the 
Rockies, THz BroapMoor’s guests are fancy- 
free. The cool, pine-spiced air exhilarates at 
every draught. Here one may ride a-horseback 
along picturesque bridle-paths, or motor be- 


tween time-etched canon walls and spruce-clad 
steeps. 


@ Here at Toe BroapMoor each recreation is 
de luxe. Guests who golf pronounce the course be- 
yond compare. There are riding stables, a swim- 
ming pool, sun-basking parlors, dining al fresco, 
mountain hiking, trout fishing, a little theatre. 


@ Both the amply-leisured and the recreationist 
will find at THe Broapmoor those niceties of 
appointment and service which hitherto have 
never elsewhere been combined with Nature’s 
richest treasures of the wide outdoors. 


BROADMOOR 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


Write for illustrated booklet. It will be sent you without charge. 
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CAMERAS 


Onthe waterand onland, 
the men in training or fight- 
ing are longing for pictures 
from home. 

Get a Seneca and share the 
pleasures of your daily life, 
your outings and vacations. 
Happy pictureswill be the most 
precious gifts you can send. 

Ask your dealer or send for 
the free Seneca catalog and 
choose the modelthat suitsyou. 


Seneca Camera Mfg. Company 
141StateSt.,Rochester,N.Y. <= 


Seneca Junior 
takes 
24x34 inch 
Pictures 


RESENT conditions have 
not changed Florsheim 
quality. You can be sure 
of the same high standard to- 
day as heretofore. Florsheim | | 
is the shoe that youcan depend | 
on for full satisfaction—costs 
very little more than the ordi- 
nary kind. 


Eight to twelve dollars; reason- 
ably priced, value considered. 
Ask for The Florsheim Shoe 
—see the Styles of the 
Times. Booklet of Military 

scenes on request. 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


The Gothic— 

Fits the ankle of Zh ty 
and hugs LA / <i 
the heel. % : 


Look for y/ Xe z 
name in rs 
shoe. Le 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
it if the boy is fitted for the work. Before 
we are through we shall need all the flying 
men of ability we can get. If American 
women could see some of the things that I 
have seen the Hun do to the women of 
France and Belgium, if they could see 
the little babies wantonly slaughtered and 
maimed and blinded, just for boche amuse- 
ment and for purposes of impressing the 
subjugated natives with Prussian fright- 
fulness, they would gladly give their sons 
in any capacity for the cause of freedom. 

Conversely, no boy, no matter how great 
the patriotism that inspires him, should take 
up aviation unless he feels, with a clear con- 
science, that he is equipped for it by Nature. 
A boy should not be carried away by the 
glamour of the aviation uniform and what 
the girls will say about his being a ‘‘ dashing 
young aviator.’”’ The unfit youth who is 
patriotic and yet lacks nerve at the crucial 
instant when the big wallop is needed not 
only does himself and his mother an injus- 
tice but cheats his country. Instruction 
costs oceans of money. 

Airplanes are worth from ten thousand 
dollars up, and every one of them destroyed, 
in practice or otherwise, means that much 
more advantage for Germany and that 
much more to be raised by Uncle Sam in 
Liberty Loans. 

For example, let the boy who is in the 
infantry, artillery, cavalry or some branch 
of the navy, as well as the recruit, think 
over this question before requesting a trans- 
fer to the aviation service. : 

In the movies Dashing Jack Martini be- 
comes a flying fellow. One day, while out 
cloud clipping, he sights a boche plane. The 
cocktail kid glares in fiendish glee and the 
close-up shows him peppering away at the 
Gotha or Albatross with a deadly machine- 
gun fire that tears its wings. A close-up of 
the boche who is trying to run away shows 
him returning the fire. Dashing Jack—the 
most dashing thing about him being a dash 
of absinthe he had in Paris—laughs the 
boche to scorn and ridicules the poor aim 
characteristic — in the films — of the Ger- 
man. Suddenly, however, Dashing Jack 
decides to do a stunt, drops his machine 
gun and whips out a forty-four revolver, 
aims and neatly pots the boche aviator, 
first shot, the fact that he is sailing about 
125 miles an hour making not the slightest 
difference to Dashing Jack. Down goes 
the boche machine flip-flop. Jack, merely 
scratched by a bullet that bumped off his 
skull, lands safely and is sent to Blighty. 
There he falls in love with the pretty Red 
Cross nurse who is an heiress. They marry 
and live happily for eight weeks after. 


Just Supposing 


Great stuff! Fine! But what about when 
the cursed Hun happens to shoot you down? 
For, you know, sometimes a Hun does get 
an allied airplane. 

Now listen to this, which is fact and 
not the wild dream of a scenario writer who 
has been swallowing headache powder: 

A bright summer day, with a powerful 
sun shining upon the Champagne country 
in France. Underfoot the soil is dry and 
parched and the air unbearably hot and 
filled with very unpleasant odors emanating 
from pock-marked No Man’s Land and 
first-line trenches. Above, however, it is 
considerably colder and there are no odors. 
An air fighter of the French Flying Corps— 
an American hailing from the great me- 
tropolis—on patrol, is wishing that the 
sudden change of level was not so ding- 
busted chilling. He is wishing that prac- 
tical pocket stoves could be made a part 
of his equipment; also that some patriot 
would invent a nose warmer, for he is not 
quite sure whether his nose is merely numb 
or altogether frozen. He wishes that some- 
one would perfect a heating arrangement 
for machine-gun barrels, for the intense 
cold of high altitude often makes the barrel 
contract so that the bullet shell will not 
eject. As a result a jammed machine gun. 

Assume that you are this man and flying 
a fast Spad biplane all alone there in the 
heavens above the German trenches, be- 
tween Soissons and Rheims, observing 
among other things the ruined but staunch 
and wonderful cathedral in the distance. 
It is easily recognizable, for, in spite of the 
years of bombardment, those phenomenally 
strong and formidable spires still stand de- 
fiantly before the Hun’s mortars. They are 
chipped and scarred, but stoicly bear the 
incessant rain of bursting shells. Here and 
there are fleecy white clouds, or “bumps” 
as we call them, for they cause an airplane 
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to give a slight jar or quiver as it cuts 
through the puff of vapor. 


While ruminating over the fate of the | 
cathedral, or the whole damnable mess of | | 


the Kaiser’s, or perhaps mindful of the fu- 


nerals of two of your pals shot down that | 
week, how do you think you would feel | | 
if suddenly you were greeted by bursting | 


high-explosive shells from a hidden anti- 
aircraft battery? 

You would be decidedly surprised, just 
like the pilot of whom I am speaking. Then 
blam-m-m! The battleplane kicked her tail 
up, lurched and shook from wing tip to 
wing tip, as the most deafening roar the 
pilot had heard for weeks rent the air. A 
high-explosive shell had just missed him, 
or rather he thought it had. The vibration 
seemed to numb him. His clothing sud- 
denly felt loose and his back chilly. He 
removed a glove as he righted his plane and 
swung in a wide are trying to avoid the 
shells. He put his hand behind him and 
felt that his fur-lined combination suit and 
sweater and clothing beneath it were ripped 
to shreds. Something warm and sticky was 
trickling down his back. Then he realized 
that he had been hit by a piece of shell 
coming up through the floor of the fuselage. 


A Very Tight Squeeze 


Yes, with his fingers he could feel his own 
vertebre projecting through the torn flesh 
of his back. The pilot simply pinched his 
nostrils, closed his mouth and blew “‘apples”’ 
in his cheeks, to relieve his ears of the pain- 
ful atmospheric pressure at that altitude, 
for he was about to dive to a lower level. 

Close? Yes, but he had eight more lives 
left! He dodged between more bursting, 
nerve-racking Archies and headed for the 
French lines. 

But suppose immediately after cheating 
Death in this fashion you, like this flyer, 
were to look up toward the sun and behold 
coming toward you three fierce enemy 
Albatross single-seater chasse machines? 
Yes, Germany’s fastest hornets, easily rec- 
ognizable at long range by the distinctive 
shining casserole or conoidal cap pro- 
tecting the front of the fuselage and re- 
volving with the propeller—and coming 
like time? And not only that, but preced- 
ing them by a thousand yards or so great 
long threads of smoke—tails of tracer bul- 
lets—could be seen, indicating that at 
least one of the Albatrosses had opened fire 
already! The peculiar German character- 
istic musical ruh-rat-tat-tat-tat—ruh-rat- 
tat-tat-tat—metallic notes playing a tune of 
hate—might be too far distant to be heard 
above the roar of motor and rushing wind, 
but the smoke tails showed that the enemy, 
nevertheless, was doing business at long 
range—quite a spectacle! 

All these things greeted me on the bright 
morning of August 14, 1917, right in sight 
of|.that historic city of the Champagne 
sector. I have a special reason for citing 
this as an example, even though at times I 
have encountered more than three boche 
machines at once with the odds against me 
considerably worse. 

The tear in my back did not seem to 
bother me. I believe I forgot it entirely. 


With those three planes so close and the | 


Archies snarling all round me there was no 
time for any counsel of strategy with my- 
self. It was either a case of diving into that 
hellrain of battery shells and trying to turn 
back, or forging ahead to meet the Alba- 
tross onslaught. 

To keep my eyes on the trio I had to look 
directly into the sun. No eyeshade of any 
sort was possible, and though it pained my 
eyes of course to squint at the ball of fire, 
I do not believe I noticed any pain, so keen 
was I not to let the Fritzes get out of my 
sight. Ordinarily it would have blinded me 


or anyone else to a degree that would make’ 


vision impossible, but concentration in a 
life-and-death emergency overcomes nat- 
ural obstacles. Mind does conquer matter. 

Evidently they had spotted me first, for 
they started to spread out, fanshape, two 
men on the same level with me and one 
higher. I knew it was useless to climb. Or- 
dinarily it is best to climb in order to get 
away, because our Spads are faster than 
Albatrosses; but I saw that the man on top 
had the better position, so I flew straight 
for the two lower planes. They kept firing. 
They had probably counted upon scaring 
me off with their shots and their odds. In 
this they were out of luck, for I had not the 
slightest thought of turning back. Or they 
may have been wasting their ammunition 
in this fashion in hopes of hitting me with a 
mere chance bullet. 


You can have 
“Yale” protection 
if you want it— 


HE same certain security 

that has made the trade- 
mark “Yale” the world’s guide 
in choosing what is Jes¢f in safe- 
guarding life and property— 
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The unpickable dead-locking 
Yale Cylinder Night Latch, as 
the only lock on a door, or as 
perfect reinforcement for a 
doubtful lock; 


The staunch Yale Padlock 
for outside doors and chests— 
a twenty-four hour watchman 
with only one friend—its own 
key; 

The secure Yale Cabinet 
Lock or Trunk Lock—small 


members of the family worthy 
of their name “Yale”’; 
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The silent Yale Door Closer, 
ease-bringing, comfort-creating 
master of the door; 


Decorative protective Yale 
Builders’ Hardware, adding 
beauty and security— 


All “Yale” in their protec- 
tion; all ‘ Yale” in their endur- 
ing service; all “Yale” in their 
quality. And all trade-marked 
“Yale” as evidence of their 
superiority—the same trade- 
mark that identifies the Yale 
Chain Block, the right hand of 
the industrial world. 
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The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
9 East 40th St., New York City 


Chicago Office: 77 East Lake Street 
Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd., St. 
Catharines, Ont, 
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PERMANENTLY 
VULCANIZES 
50 ONE INCH 
CUTS 
FOR 50 CENTS 


iy E heat vulcanizing is no longer necessary. You can now repair any puncture or 
blowout up to 17 inches in length with Wood’s Everloc. It takes no heat or tools 
or even experience to apply. 

You can repair 50 one-inch cuts, which is more than you will have in a life-time, 
we hope, for 50c. 

Wood’s Everloc is the original self-vulcanizing tire patch. It is made of U. S. 
Khaki and Pure Para Rubber. It makes an immediate bond and the heat of the road 
vulcanizes it into a part of the tube. 

Use it for all vulcanizing. At your dealer’s: 50c, $1.00, $1.50. 


W. C. Wood Company 


74 Western Avenue 
Special Garage Size 20” x 28” 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Know the Paint You Use 


A PAINT, whether for the inside or outside of your 
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home, whether for wood, metal or any other sur- 

face, should PROTECT, PRESERVE, 
FRESHEN and BEAUTIFY. A good paint, properly 
made of the proper materials and properly applied, will 
do all of these. A poor paint made of inferior materials 
may do one, temporarily, but cannot do all. 

You need no technical knowledge to demand paint 
made of the proper materials. One of the essential 
ingredients of a really high-grade, durable and service- 
able paint is 


Pure Gum Turpentine 


Durable paint made with pure gum turpentine should cost no 
more than inferior paint made from adulterated or inferior material. 
When you buy paint or have painting done, it is to your advantage 
to see that the PURE GUM TURPENTINE necessary to insure 

a satisfactory job is used. This is economy. 

If you have occasion to use turpentine 
for any purpose, in paint, varnish or other- 
wise, it will be worth your while to send for 
the informative and valuable booklet, ‘‘Facts 
About Turpentine’. Sent free, promptly 
upon request, if you address—DepartmentA. 


National Turpentine & Rosin Bureau 
Audubon Building, New Orleans, La. 


‘CHIPPING 


Southern Pine Trees 
to produce flow of 


Turpentine Gun 
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I was now out of the ground battery’s 
range and started edging over to the right 
so as to be nearer our lines, meanwhile 
opening fire. I intended to swerve to the 
right so as to make it easy for me to dive 
and avoid the other pair. I figured that if 
I was quick enough, and the enemy nearest 
me should dive after me, his gun would be 
off at a tangent and he could not score a 
hit. Plink-plunk! Some of their shots be- 
gan to puncture my planes and came very 
close to hitting me. I started to zigzag in a 
waltz by moving my control stick from side 
to side—a graceful, waving movement 
which had to be done carefully, for I was 
averaging at least 135 miles an hour. 

Just as I began zigzagging there came a 
splintering crash and a musical snap which 
shook my left wing. Looking down | saw 
that the spruce spar forming the front 
frame of the lower plane had been shattered 
by a tracer bullet. The severing of the ten- 
sion of the steel wire that extended to the 
upper plane had caused the lower wing to 
buckle up on that side. Immediately I dove 
to take the terrific wind pressure off the in- 
jured wing—cutting down through space, 
plane edges perpendicular to the ground. 

The numskulls could have potted me 
before this, or then and there, if they had 
not all been hogs trying to get their snouts 
in the trough. If instead of coming for me 
all at once and whizzing past, their guns all 
blazing away, two had laid back to cover 
and then gone for me in rotation, as I dove 
under their left-flank man, they might 
easily have set me on fire. But, no! Each 
pilot was afraid the other would take the 
credit of getting me, and all shot at once. 
Pretty sloppy headwork! 

As I plunged down, worrying about the 
broken plane, I looked above to ascertain 
if any of them were diving for me, and I 
was just in time to see two of them get into 
each other’s way and nearly collide. I kept 
on diving. Now it was practically a case of 
the boches’ getting me or H. Wright getting 
himself. My machine was hard to control, 
and presently I tried to straighten out again 
to check my speed. 

Cr-rack! There was another terrific 
strain on that left wing. The wind pres- 
sure upon leveling out was too great. The 
boche had licked me after all! ‘For the 
cleaners!’’ I gasped—that inelegant phrase 
we use—as I set my jaws and once more 
plunged into a nose dive with full power on. 
My only chance for life was to fall faster 
than those three boches would dare to dive. 
I must drop swiftly enough to slip between 
their bullets. Probably all three were firing 
at me. I don’t know what my speed was. 
It was simply the force of gravity added to 
better than 130 miles an hour, and it was 
fast riding! 


When the Spad Snapped in Two 


And the dread of hitting the ground in 
that final stop! Any second the entire 
plane would leave the heavy motor. I was 
falling too fast to distinguish anything 
below me, but I still managed to keep from 
getting into a vrille--a dangerous spinning 
nose dive, the whole plane turning like a 
corkscrew as it falls. My eardrums seemed 
to be cracking, affected by the sudden 
change in atmospheric pressure. Then I 
saw there was no hope. I never should be 
able to straighten out at this speed. 

My whole life, from babyhood to matu- 
rity, flashed into my mind and out. I lived 
it all over again—falling on my head when 
I was a child; the time I swallowed the 
shoe buttons; fighting in school; the day I 
stole and ate three whole pounds of candy; 
Sunday-school pienies; scores of incidents, 
some I was proud of, some of which I was 
ashamed. It wasamazing, all that I thought 
of in that brief period, and all so vivid too. 
You see I had at least two full minutes fall- 
ing from out that dizzy height before my 
altimeter told me that it was time to try to 
straighten out. To try to straighten out! 
That puts it accurately. 

I was not more than two hundred feet 
from the ground when I manipulated the 
stick, oh, so gently, taking the last desperate 
whack at the Grim Reaper, even though I 
knew I was headed for eternity! The plane 
did start to level out. For a second I 
thought it would, and then as the wind 
pressure caught that tail and fuselage there 
was a grinding crunch—I felt it bend and 
snap in two! 

My memory was perfectly clear up to 
that point, in spite of the terrific fall from 
such a high altitude to a lower one. There 
came a blur before my eyes as I heard the 
old Spad break, and then—no more. 
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I do not recall striking the ground; I did 
not feel any shock or sudden jolt. What I 
expected and dreaded most I never felt. 


When I awoke I was in some sort of 
wagon banging over aroughroad; dragged 
off to a boche prison camp, I presumed; and 
I was being roughly driven. I knew I was 
a mess. I thought I had been through a 
stone crusher. 

“For God’s sake, go slow!” I yelled out. 
Instantly the truck came toa stop. I heard 
someone jump from the driver’s seat. 

‘“Wha-what’s that you said?” a fellow 
asked, nervous and frightened as he stuck 
his head in the rear door. It was not a 
boche wagon, but an American ambulance 
I was riding in, and the American driver 
had believed me to be a French soldier 
and dead long ago. I was on my way to be 
buried with the ceremony accorded a pilot. 
He was startled by the combination of 
my coming back to life and speaking the 
English language. And, inspite of my con- 
dition, the humor of the situation amused 
me and momentarily distracted my atten- 
tion from my wounds. Then, threatening 
him with violence if he drove fast again, I 
lapsed into a state of coma. 


A Corpse Comes to Life 


Sometimes it happens that way in real 
life. It required weeks for my partial re- 
covery—five broken ribs, shattered collar 
bone, a gash along my back from neck to 
hips, a dent in my forehead, a broken ulna 
and various sorts of engine and magneto 
trouble. They say it took half an hour to 
dig me out of the hole I made in the ground 
when I landed, and they picked enough 
splinters out of me to build a baby Nieu- 
port. I was good for two and a half 
months at the Juilly hospital. I was a 
perfect wreck. No used-car dealer would 
have given thirty cents for me. 

If the prospective flyer believes he can 
grimly face that sort of thing without a 
quiver or batting of an eyelash, then per- 
haps he will do for sky-jazzing and the 
ensuing pages will doubtless give him some 
interesting and useful information. 

At the time I first joined the Foreign 
Legion, in 1916, I spoke no French other 
than what remained of the trifle I had 
studied in college. I could ask, in what I 
considered good French, for someone to 
pass the butter, and could also say a few 
sentences, such as ‘‘The new green coat of 
my brother-in-law was spoiled by the violent 
rain which fell a week ago last Thursday,” 
and so on; but this does not help a stranger 
in Paris to any extent. 

One of the first things that got me into a 
mess of trouble was trying to converse with 
a French officer in his native tongue. He 
inquired regarding my motive in joining the 
Foreign Legion. In some way I had con- 
fused the meaning of the verbs vaincre, to 
vanquish, and craindre, to fear; and when 
I replied I meant to say that I wanted to 
help the French conquer the Germans. It 
seems that what I actually said was to the 
effect that I wanted to help the French 
people to fear the boches! Imagine the 
cold, sardonic glare which that officer gave 
me as he ordered me to follow him to be 
investigated ! 

How near I came to being thrown into 
the Seine as a traitor and spreader of sedi- 
tion I do not know, but aided by an in- 
terpreter, who spoke real French as w 
as good English, I managed to clear my- 
self. However, I am glad the incident did 
not happen later, for one of the letters 
of introduction I carried, and which I 
calmly displayed, was from a New York 
newspaper man praising me somewhat, and 
addressed to Bolo Pasha. My friend who 
so kindly gave me that letter is a loyal 
American, with two sons in the United 
States Army, and did not know so much 
about the late Bolo as he does now. As@ 
matter of fact he had never even met Bolo, 
and it was merely a bluffing letter. 

Every flying man is asked many times 
how he came to take up aviation. My own 
case was a peculiar one. I felt I hada good 
and adequate reason, but shall not dwell on 
the details for fear it would sound more 
like poorly constructed romance than just 
a plain tale of fact. In writing fiction, 
assume one can fix his little romance to 
suit his taste and weave into it plot and 
counterplot to suit his fancy, whereas cold 
hard facts and truth are unpliable and 
refuse stubbornly to accommodate them- 
selves to storybook requirements. To pu 
it briefly, I had quarreled one day wae 

(Continued on Page 33) al 
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The position among commercial vehicles occupied by the Riker Truck is due to the 
quality of service it delivers, whether to manufacturers, or to the Nations. 


High service-quality is never an accident. The Riker Worm Drive Truck is engineered 
'and built by The Locomobile Company of America. 


Delivery of three and four ton sizes is available to those to whom continuous and 
economical service is of prime consequence. 


etHe LOCOMOBILE or america 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
Send For Book, “RIKER TRUCKS IN ACTION” 


June &, 1918 
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EYETECTS are the goggles for every need made of the best materials by experienced workmen. 


For the motorist, the comfortable VENTIFLEX style —the adjustable, cool, light, dust-proof 
goggles illustrated above. Note particularly, ventilating screen in the soft calfskin shields. Made 
with either strap or ear-bow. 


For the military man, aviator and motorist too, 
RESISTAL EYETECTS afford absolute protection 
with non-shatterable RESISTAL glass. In all hazard- 
ous occupations, factory work, or sports, wear RESISTAL 
EYETECTS. Perfectly transparent with such clear 
vision that army aviators trust their eyes behind 
RESISTAL EYETECTS. 

In reflected sun-glare or dazzle of winter snows, you 
will wear NOSQUINT EYETECTS. The ALLWON 
EYETECTS shields the eyes from the intense sun-rays 


above, because of its darker upper third. The ALLWON 
is a single glass in which the darker upper is dark enough 
for brightest sunlight, while the lighter portion of the 
lens is light enough for ordinary use. The FLEXI- 
SHIELD is a modification of the comfortable 
VENTIFLEX for other styles of frames. ZYLO SHELL 
—the genteel shell goggle. NUFORM gives ample pro- 
tection without undue size of goggle). OVERALL— 
made to fit over eye-glasses with comfort and attractive 
appearance. 


Go to the Store Where Eyetects are Sold 


The EYETECTS dealer can show you the EYE- 
TECTS you should wear. Leave it to him. He has 


the sun that bothers you in your auto, he won’t sell you 
a beach goggle, nor will he sell you an auto goggle for 


the beach. He also knows the very thing you should 


studied the subject to serve you. If it is dust you want 
have if you want one goggle for auto, beach, dust and sun. 


protection from, he won’t sell you a sun-glass. If it’s 


All styles are carried in stock by leading Druggists, Sporting Goods and Department Stores, Hard- 
ware Dealers, Jewelers and Opticians, and Automobile Accessory Dealers. Not every dealer can show 
you EYETECTS now. That is partly because the capacity of our plant has been devoted to Govern- 
ment orders. A larger plant now enables us to distribute more thoroughly. Naturally the leading 
dealer will have EYETECTS first in your locality. See him if your regular dealer hasn’t his yet. 
Any old goggle isn’t good enough any longer. EYETECTS have a purpose. 
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To Dealers 


EYETECTS advertising, 
covering the next twelve 
months, will create a na- 
tional demand. Full details, 
catalog, dealer helps, display 
matter, etc., on application. 


Write today for illustrated catalog and name of nearest dealer who will show 
you EYETECTS—the Goggles for Every Need, costing from 50c to $12. 


STRAUSS & BUEGELEISEN 


Broadway and Howard Street NEW YORK CITY 


This knitted suit 


weighs only 6 ounces 


This athletic style union suit 
can’t get sticky or clammy. The 
fabric absorbs perspiration—evap- 
orates it—ventilates the body and 
keeps it cool and dry. 

Ask your dealer to show you 


JAS TLONG 


FEATHER-WEIGHT « - FLAT-KNIT 


Union Suits 


The flat-knit fabric is soft 


and non-chafing. 


Athletic, three-quarter length 
and ankle length, all in loose- 
fitting styles at popular prices. 


If your dealer doesn’t carry 
Lastlong, write us and we'll see 
that you are supplied. 


Write for Booklet 
and swatch of fabric 


LASTLONG 
UNDERWEAR CoO. 


349 Broadway, New York 


¢/fecto 
FUTO. . 
FINISHES 


¢ iw 
PAINT THE OLD BUS YOURSELF! 


Not a wax or polish, but a durable, quick-drying, high-luster 
tuto enamel you can use yourself. Made in seven colors. 
sold by paint, hardware and accessory dealers. Send for coler 
tard. Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 145 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, 
N.Y. In Canada, 91 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


MADE BY THE MEKERS OF 
RATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
a young woman who lived somewhere in 
Greater New York. I was very fond of her 
and had good reasons to believe she recip- 
rocated. That is about the long and the 
short of it. 

Feeling ‘blue and gloomy next day I 
called upon Judge Clarence Davis. I inti- 
mated to him that I was sick of life gener- 
ally; tired of driving racing cars and riding 
in them; and wound up by asking if he 
could get me some exciting job that would 
keep my mind off my worries. Our conver- 
sation ran something like this: 

“Why don’t you try to get a post as a 
missionary or something down to the South 
Sea Isles?” from the judge. 

“T wouldn’t care to be cooked en cas- 
serole by the mayor of the town,”’ I replied, 
teasing back. 

“How did you make out at that last 
meet you rode in over in New Jersey?” 

“Oh, Ira and I went through the fence, 
and a rail scratched my head but didn’t 
hurt me seriously.” 

“Congratulations on your marvelous 
escape; I didn’t know that solid ivory was 
so tough’’—which was an undignified speech 
for a judge to make. 

“How old areyou, anyway?” he asked in 
more serious vein. 

“Twenty-three years.” 

“Fiver tried flying?” 

I shook my head. 

“Would you like to go over and fly for 
France?” 

“Would I? I should say so! But, how 
could I learn to fly? :The French wouldn’t 
teach me, would they?” 

That was the first time the thought of 
actually going to the war front ever en- 
tered my head. 

“Well, if you are really serious in what 
you say,” continued the judge, “‘I might be 
able to fix it for you.” 

Possibly my face at that moment radi- 
ated a pleased expectancy, for without 
waiting for my answer the judge turned to 
the telephone and called up a former com- 
mandant in the French Army, who referred 
me to Captain Juliet, also of the French 
Army. 

Captain Juliet sent me to Mr. McIlhone, 
New York representative of the Lafayette 
Flying Corps. I was accepted for the mis- 
sion, received letters of recommendation, 
and sailed for France on five and a half 
hours’ notice. I understood that I was to 
receive a first-class passage and one hun- 
dred dollars toward my expenses from the 
Lafayette Flying Corps’ representative, but 
merely received a letter of recommendation 
instead and paid my own passage. The 
United States was, of course, neutral at that 
time and I had no passport—merely a 
sauf-conduit from the French Embassy. 


Subsequently that caused trouble too. 


Last Farewells 


I passed the Statue of Liberty intent 
upon seeing some thrilling air fighting, but 
I was fired chiefly by a spirit of adventure. 
To be sure I had a warm spot in my heart 
for France, but it was not my love for that 
country alone that was calling me to face 
the hazards of aérial warfare. No! It was 
the lure of sky fighting and aviation that 
made me go, much in the same manner 
that a primary-school boy would jump at 
the chance to turn pirate. Besides, I was 
chagrined and disgusted with life in Brook- 
lyn, for I had quarreled with a perfectly 
nice girl! 

That was how I felt when I left America, 
but it required only a few months to bring 
about a change. When I reached France 
and began to use my eyes and ears it soon 
came home to me that my little crusade 
was going to be something more than a 
mere adventure after all. I saw alight, and 
began to fight for noble, bleeding France, 
for I knew first-hand the justice of her 
cause—a cause that was also the cause of 
the Allies and of America. 

I do not know how soon after that time 
theAmerican people began tothink seriously 
about discarding so-called neutrality and 
entering the war on the side of humanity, 
but I do know that I had not been flying 
long before I felt certain that America 
could not stay out long. This was the sen- 
timent of all of us Americans at the Front, 
for we could figure out no other solution. 

Anyway, I was not anticipating this as I 
sailed, and quite naturally I called upon 
the young woman who was the unwitting 
cause of my seriously taking up this idea of 
flying. I told her what I was about to do— 
to sail within two hours. We patched up 
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our little squabble, and she gave me her 
promise to write. That promise gave me 
some comfort and courage, for I felt that I 
should be very lonely over there. 

My mother, reassured that I should be 
simply a mechanic working in an airplane 
plant far back of the lines, concerned her- 
self for the most part with the danger from 
the ruthless submarines. With the custom- 
ary maternal advice and admonishment 
as to taking care not to get my feet wet, 
not to eat too rich food or too much French 
pastry that might upset my stomach, I 
bade her adieu. 

My trip across the briny was an unevent- 
ful one, our chief occupation on the voyage 
being an endeavor to sight a submarine. 
Every time one of us espied a bit of floating 
wreckage a shout would go up and there 
would be more or less excitement. One day 
one of the boys gave the alarm that he had 
spotted a periscope, and a submarine yell 
started,but the supposed deadly submarine 
proved to be nothing more than a dead 
horse. The keen eye of my fellow voyager 
evidently had detected one of the hoofs 
sticking up through the crest of a wave! 


Medical Examinations 


It took fourteen days to reach Bordeaux. 
This port is on the beautiful Garonne River, 
and the trip of fifty miles upstream was a 
delight, a contrast to the two weeks that 
had gone before. Once again we saw green 
turf, bushes and trees. Indeed, at any time 
after two days out from New York even 
Barren Island in midsummer, when it 
does its name proud, would have looked 
charming and restful to us! At eleven- 
twenty o’clock the night we landed I found 
myself in Paris, the city with all lights out. 
The name of the hotel where I desired to 
stay had slipped my memory, so I placed 
myself in the care of a cabdriver, who took 
me to what must have been the most 
disreputable-looking hotel in Paris. Iwas 
prepared for almost anything on this trip, 
but when I saw that hotel I weakened. We 
started out again and finally found the 
right place. 

I had caught cold in my eyes, and when 
I went next morning to visit Doctor Groh, 
representative of the French Flying Corps, 
for a physical examination, he advised me 
to wait and come back next day. The 
following day my eyes were no better, so 
Doctor Groh passed me along to the French 
Army doctors. Here the examination was 
something of a farce. As I could not read 
an eye chart ten feet away and knew I had 
had heart trouble since my early childhood 
I dreaded the ordeal. I had visions of being 
rejected forthwith and sent back to New 
York, or possibly clapped into jail for at- 
tempting to impose upon the French Goy- 
ernment. 

My fears were soon aispelled. A doctor 
pressed a wet towel to my bare back, 
jammed his ear against it and listened; 
then did the same with a towel pressed to 
my chest, while my heart thumped louder 
and faster than ever before, it seemed to 
me. When asked if I could read the chart I 
said ‘“‘Yes!”’ so they did not bother to have 
me do so, and according to the official 
report I passed “with flying colors.” 

Immediately following the medical ex- 
amination I was shipped down to Avord, a 
little flag station on an obscure line. It 
was eleven o’clock at night and pitch dark 
when I arrived. I could make out nothing 
but stone walls and darkened buildings. 
There was no sign of life about the place 
and I did not have the remotest idea where 
the flying field might be. Seeing what ap- 
peared to be a barn, and feeling dreadfully 
tired, I decided to get in and lie down in the 
hay, if there was any, to await daylight. 

When I neared the barn I found it 
bore a hotel sign. I pounded on the 
door, but got no response. I pictured an 
angry, excited hotel proprietor about to 
rage at me for my intrusion at that late 
hour, and was preparing an explanation 
in what French I knew. A window opened 
and I started off with a few phrases, or what 
were meant for phrases, when to my sur- 
prise a voice called back “Oh, are you an 
American?’’ Hearing English spoken in 
decidedly American fashion made my sur- 
prise give way to delight when the fellow 
came down and admitted me. He was, I 
knew, my friend for life. He fetched out a 
bottle of French beer and made me some 
sandwiches, and after we had talked for a 
while we retired for a few hours’ sleep. 

In the morning I reported at headquar- 
ters and was instructed to get my equipment 
from the quartermaster. 
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T’S as easy as combing—with the Ucan 
Safety Hair Cutter—a wonderful new 
invention which is going to be as univer- 
sally used as the safety razor. 
Specially honed hair cutting blades are 
held firmly on each side of a regular comb. 
You comb your hair and the blades cut 
it—a little at each stroke so you can 
get it just the right length. 
Saves time and money—and keeps you 
looking trim. 


Soldier boys over here and over there—cut 
their hair with Ucan. Send one to your boy 
at the front. 


Business men, farmers, mechanics and all who 
want to save time and mioney—cut their own 
hair with Ucan. Itis agood businessinvestment. 


Mother cuts her boy’s hair with a Ucan and 
keeps him looking right all the time. 


From your dealer or direct from us 


00 75 


in Khaki in Wooden 
Kit Box 


Money back: if not satisfied 


Get your Ucan Now 


UCAN SALES CORPORATION 
Dept. A, Woolworth Building 
New York 
First grade proposition for progressive 
dealers — get a line on this — Ucan always 
gets an immediate response wherever it 
goes—write at once. 


Ucan Sales Corporation 
Dept A, Woolworth Building, New York 


I am enclosing herewith—check—money order for $2.00- $2.75, 
for which send me Ucan Safety Hair Cutter—in khaki kit—in 
wooden box. I understand you will return my money if I am not 
satisfied. 

Nano a 3 
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| Men of America: 
Remember This! Mt 


PARIS GARTERS are built for 
Americans — by happy, healthy 
American men and women — in 
an ideal American factory of the 
20th Century, pure air, good will 
and sunshine type. 


The excellent workmanship 
found in PARIS GARTERS 
reflects the model American 
conditions under which they’re produced. 


It's economy to buy the better grades of PARIS GARTERS 
—at 35¢ or more. 


A.STEIN & CO. 


Makers 


Children’s MICKORY Garters 
New York 


PARIS Not garter quality 
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‘ fishing is, 3-in-One makes it better. ~ 
Keeps bamboo and lancewood rods from weather 
wearing and steel rods from rusting. Oils the delicate 
mechanism of any reel just right. Prevents sticking, 
dragging, back-lashing. Wipe silk and linen lines when 
dry, with a cloth dampened in 


3-in-One Oil. 


Water-proofs and preserves the lines from rotting. A Ges 
Here is what an enthusiastic angler says of 3-in-One ty 
for dry fly fishing: “‘Z find that wings and Oe 5 
hackles of floating flies, treated with F jim | | 
3-in-One, do not stick together. Also it 4 |) — | 
is a good repellent of Black Flies, Y ae 
Mosquitoes and Midges; better and Ml ,\ - ‘ 
more cleanly than heavy greases.” ofl SF errsresses| 
Add 3-in-One to your fishing kit. @{ 
At all stores in 50c, 25c, 15¢ bot- 
tles; also in 25c Handy Oil Cans. 


4 er Three-in-One Oil Co. 
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As I walked into the room I saw at once 
that the fellows were going to ride me for 
all I was worth. 

“Ah! Here comes another dashing young 
American over to save France!” eloquently 
announced one of the fellows, with a 
mixture of intense dramatic effect and sar- 
casm. 

“Sure, that is what I came for, but I 
see I am too late; you got here ahead of 
me,’’ I retorted. 

Then the fellow’s flow of language seemed 
to suffer a sudden drought. He had noth- 
ing more to say. The others ha-ha’d at 
him, and I saw that I was initiated. 

Later I learned that the announcement 
of a “dashing young American over to save 
France” was the formula sprung on all 
newcomers from the United States. 

‘Ah, these wild men getting their wings 
stuck on give to a mécanicien the dog’s life,” 
declared little René, one of the French 
mechanics at Avord. René had lived in 
America some years before the war—Chi- 
cago, I believeit was. Hespoke fair, slangy 
English. ‘‘Some of .these dudes round 
here, they have the big idea that they are 
wonderful flyers—just because their mam- 
mas used to cuddle them and tell them 
they were little ‘angels.’ Ah, m’sieur, their 
mothers told it to the neighbors also—‘the 
darling, exqueesite little angels.’ But I 
have the numbers of these angels, m’sieur, 
just as the neighbors had them too. Have 
you a cigarette?” 

He was peeved at the moment at some- 
thing inconsequential—faulty spark plugs, 
perhaps. Anyway to relieve his feelings 
he spoke sarcastically about things gen- 
erally. 

I had just arrived for my first visit to 
this flying field, and I gave him a cigarette 
and let him rave. It did not take me long, 
however, to discover that René was right 
about the work being hard for the mech- 
anicians. But the same could be said for 
all of the students. There was no end of 
things both practical and theoretical to be 
learned in connection with the study of 
aérial navigation. Likewise, it soon became 
apparent that some of the fledglings at 
Avord certainly were ‘‘wild men,” as René 
had classed them. 

At Avord the recruit is first started in on 
the French system, which differs decidedly 
from the English and American systems. 
The pupil does all of his flying practice 
alone. Heis instructed what to do, mounts 
his machine and does it—if he can. If it is 
found that he cannot learn quickly in this 
solo style on the various types of Blériot 
monoplane used in preliminary training he 
is transferred to another class, where he 
is taught to fly in the Caudron machine. 
This machine is a dual-control affair, and 
the instructor accompanies the pupil in his 
flights at all times. 


How to Pique and Pancake 


I started to learn on a single-seated 
Blériot monoplane—a “ penguin,’”’so named 
because its wings are cut so short it cannot 
rise from the ground. The power plant is 
a three-cylinder Anzani radial motor. The 
object is to familiarize the pupil with han- 
dling the rudder and elevating planes, all of 
which are located at the tail of the fuselage. 
He is required to go up and down the field 
distances of half a mile or so, steering a 
straight course, with the tail off the ground 
and the fuselage horizontal, which is the 
normal flying position for a regular air- 
plane. 

The control is by a post or stick, which 
rises vertically from the floor and is sur- 
mounted by a cloche, or wheel, similar to 
an automobile steering wheel, but not tilted. 
The cloche is at right angles to the post and 
parallel with the floor of the fuselage. It is 
rigid and does not turn as the automobile 
wheel does. Practice in throttling down 
so as to stop within a correct distance is 
given aplenty, for right at the start it had 
been impressed upon us that stopping and 
landing an airplane are the difficult parts 
of straight flying. 

To raise the tail of the penguin off the 
ground the pupil grips the wheel and pushes 
the stick forward. This forward action 
tilts the horizontal elevating plane at a 
downward angle so that the extreme tip 
points toward the ground. Pulling the post 
back has the reverse effect and brings the 
tail down again. 

As soon as the pupil becomes proficient 
in handling the Blériot penguin he is next 
put on the Rolleur type. This machine is 
equipped with a six-cylinder Anzani motor, 
has normal-size wings and can leave the 
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ground. The pupil now must learn to keep 
the machine on the ground, and it is really 
a peculiar sensation one first receives when 
trying to keep a machine down when it 
wants to rise. On one occasion the in. 
structor, Lieutenant Moses, a Brazilian, 
who could speak about fifteen languages, 
said to Buckley: ‘See here, mon ami, you 
must stay down more. Don’t keep rising 
that way!’”’ To which Buckley replied: 
“You can’t keep a good man down!” 
The third stage is the décollé, a Blériot 
of practically the same type as the Rolleur, 
In this we learned to leave the ground for a. 
certain distance in the air, and then to pan- 
cake. By pancaking is meant dropping 
down flat, as the phrase would imply. The 
trick is to land on the two wheels of the’ 
running gear and not to touch either wing 
or tail to the ground in so doing. | 
The fourth machine is a Piquet. With 
this we leave the ground, ascend to a 
height of fifty feet or so, fly horizontally in 
a straight line, and then pick a spot upon 
which it is desired to land. We look straight 
ahead, and as soon as the spot becomes 
hidden by the hood of the machine the 
pupil pushes forward on the control and be- 
gins to pique. By piquing is meant com- 
ing down at an angle in a straight line. This 
is where good eyesight and judgment are 
big factors. When the machine comes 
within one meter of the ground the contro] 
is pulled back so as to make the elevating 
plane on the tail point upward, and then 
running along for some feet the airplane 
is gradually landed. 


The Fair French System 


A forty-five-horse-power tour de piste-- 
field touring plane—is used at the fifth 
stage of the flying game. This is another 
Blériot and is used for touring round the 
small field, one hundred feet off the ground, 
the objects being to fly and to land properly, 
All the machines up to this stage have been 
Blériot monoplanes with no ailerons at 
the wing tips. Instead a device for warping 
the wings is used. 

The pupil feels considerable triumph 
when he reaches this stage of the game 
successfully, for it means that he will prob- 
ably be able to develop into a flyer. The 
sixth machine upon which he is mounted is 
a fifty-horse-power Blériot with a seven- 
cylinder rotative Gnome engine. It is 
known as a tour de piéce. With this we were . 
taught to fly at higher elevations, and the 
fact that it is a heavier machine made ii 
much harder to land. 

With this machine also we were taughi 
spiraling. At first we were shown how tc 
shut off the motor partially so as to come 
down and learn @ gauche—turn to the left 
also the d droit—turn to the right. Upor 
mastering this we were taught the com: 
plete spiral in either direction. Corkscrew: 
ing down in this fashion, of course, is usec 
to reach a lower altitude quickly withoui 
leaving one location. 

Then comes the final of the primar) 
training—flying for one’s brevet. This 1 
cross-country flying and includes two pett) 
voyages of about twenty-five miles each 
then a longer triangular flight is required— 
upon which two stops have to be made—i 
order to teach the pupil how to use a maj 
and how to pick routes. The legs to thi 
triangle are each eighty kilometers long 
The course is covered on two different days. 
in forward and reverse directions. Thei 
comes the altitude test, when the studen’ 
must stay up ten thousand feet for an hou 
minimum. 

Having accomplished all this successfull 
the pupil is passed and receives his breve 
as a licensed pilot—a pilote aviateur 
Naturally the graduate from this schoo 
feels very much the same as the sweet gir 
graduate does on Commencement Day 
Anyway, it seems considerably more of : 
triumph than success in ordinary schoo 
education. 

As for those of the boys who fail to kee} 
up to the required pitch in order to maki 
good in the first stages, none is discardec 
outright. The French are very fair in thi: 
respect. If, upon being transferred to thi 
Caudron biplane class, the student coulc 
not make sufficient progress, even with at 
instructor, he was put upon a Farman; anc 
if a Farman proved too much for him he was 
offered a chance to make good on a VoIsII 
plane. Failing in this he would be hopeless 
as a flyer. Of course, the men who had t 
learn on any of these types would never bi 
turned into chasse pilots, or fighting avila’ 
tors. However, they might make ver) 

(Continued on Page 37) ; . 3 
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REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


THE GENUINE CLOTH 
MFD. BY GOODALL WORSTED CO. 


This label means the-Genuine. It’s 
your Safeguard against ° Imitation. 


Shall It Be a Brown, a Blue— 
or a Gray Palm Beach Suit? 


You may choose your Palm Beach Suit 
as you would your “worsted.” It comes 
in many colors and many patterns—in 
stripes, checks and solids. 
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sive—a war-time need; a peacetime 
blessing. Buy yours today. The label 
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That’s the most important message 
to motorists today. 

Use the tires certain to give you 
most mileage, greatest economy and 
uninterrupted service of your car. 


Use them not only for your own 
convenience and satisfaction, 


—but as a duty you owe the national 
cause. 


Supreme service is needed. Every 
resource must be conserved. Men and 
cars must give the best that is in them. 


So next time you g§0 over your Car, 


For passenger cars—‘Royal Cord’ as illustrated, ‘Nobby’, ‘Chain’, ‘Usco’ and 
‘Plain’. Also Tires for Motor Trucks, Motorcycles, 


United States Tubes and Tire Accessories Have All the 
Sterling Worth and Wear that Make United States Tires Supreme 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


Be Sure Your Tires Are Rig 


pay especial attention to your tires. 


Give your car advantage of good 
tires—United States Tires, 


—the tires that will last longest and 
carry you farthest at least cost, 


—the tires that will enable you to 
make the most of your car—passenger 
or commercial—now, when it is more 
than ever a vital war-time necessity. 


United States Tires sum up the creed 
of the day. Thrift dictates their pur- 
chase. 


Equip with United States Tires. 


Bicycles and Aéroplanes 


‘Royal Cord’ 
one of the five 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
successful bomb droppers or photographers, 
or be of value for reconnaissance work. 

Last of all, at Avord we had a sort of 
post-graduate course, known as “ Perfec- 
tion-A”’ training. This was with an 
eighteen-meter Nieuport biplane, the fastest 
we had yet ridden. A few days of cross- 
eountry work and our course at this school 
was completed. We were then ready to be 
_ shipped off to the Pau school. 

It is very comical to watch those in the 
enguin class. They fly up and down and 
- jn opposite directions, and sometimes seem 
almost to magnetize each other so that a 
collision is all but unavoidable. Then by 
the barest chance these fledglings keep 
from hitting and draw apart again, with 
their machines only three or four feet 
distant. There is a big hedge round the 
field at Avord, and sometimes these pen- 
- guins go right through the hedge out onto 
the road. One day I watched a fellow who 
suddenly lost his head and forgot to shut 
off his motor. He went spinning right out 
through the bushes and down the highway 
for a joy ride. 

They smash into the hangars, through 
the hedge, telescope other machines, dodg- 
ing each other all over the champs: Going 
down and off the field is called a cheval de 
bois—wooden horse. The penguin machines 
with their clipped wings have elevating 
planes and rudders, the same as the ma- 
chines that fly, but the motor is smaller and 
far less powerful. 

The main field at Avord is two miles 
long and a mile wide. There are two or 
three fields in addition to the main one, and 
it is necessary to take camions or tractors 
to reach these. It is the biggest school in 
the world, and some say the worst, as far 
as accommodations go. The barracks are 
enormous—six rooms in a building, each 
holding from twenty-one to two dozen 
occupants. 

About five Americans were in the pen- 
guin class with me. There were then six 
or seven hundred pupils in the entire 
school—including thirty Americans, a few 
South Americans, a Chinaman, two Jap- 
anese, and later many Russians. It was 
perfectly astounding to hear Lieutenant 
Moses speak to one student in Russian, 
then turn round and converse with a Jap 
in his own tongue. A moment later he 
would be speaking French or English. 

After I had been there some time an 
American youngster was sent down from 
Paris by Doctor Groh, and he blandly in- 
formed us when he arrived that he had 
“eome to take charge of the Americans.” 
He had come to boss the Lafayette Flying 
Corps! Perhaps it was his manner or the 
way he said it, but springing it on us as he 
did was a faux pas. This being the case, as 
soon as he had his bed and blankets nicely 
moved in and had gone for a walk we threw 
his bed and bedding out. Some of the 
fellows had been in the school for three 
months and had objections to being bossed 
by a newcomer, particularly one who 
seemed lacking in tact and elementary prin- 
ciples of introducing oneself to strangers. 
We nicknamed him “Cutey.” 


Having Fun With Peewee 


Down in one corner of the room there 
had been a very sick American boy who 
had been taken to the hospital. When a 
lot of Frenchmen smelled the disinfectant 
they asked me what the matter was, and 
I told them that Adams had been taken 
down with smallpox and diphtheria, and 
therefore the fumigation. You should have 
seen those Frenchmen clear out with their 
beds and belongings! So we told Cutey 
that if he wanted to stay he could move his 
bed into that fumigated corner, and that 
was what he had to do! He was about 
thirty years old, and turned out later to be 
a very likable fellow and a good friend of 
mine. He was a nonflyer, and to see the 
way he saluted the officers was something 
to laugh at. He had a way of shoving the 
flat of his hand forward. 
~ There was a little Canadian there whom 
we nicknamed “‘ Peewee” on account of his 
size. Peewee frequently came in noisily, 
and made a terrible racket. If he hap- 
pened to be quiet someone would yell at 
him, ‘Hey, Peewee, shut up! For the love 
of Pete stop that noise! Keep quiet!” 
That would start him off on a display of 
verbal pyrotechnics. I slept in the corner, 
and he would always pick on me whether I 
had said a word or not. Once he threatened 
to beat me. There was not very much 
chance of his doing this, for I remember 
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one day I hung him out of the window by 
his feet and held him there. 

The camp was different from those of the 
American Army in that we could get all the 
wine we wanted. The French believe in 
plenty of wine for aviators; in fact, they 
say that “the three A’s go together— 
alcohol, air and aviation.” 

Edward Loughran, another good old 
scout, who was killed in action, loved to 
enlist our codperation in punishing Peewee. 
Ed was the one who invented the idea of 
scolding him for making so much noise 
when Peewee was silent or tolerably quiet. 
Peewee happened to remark one day that 
he would like to remove his bed to some 
other part of the building. He was tired 
of the same old location. 

So Loughran took him at his word. The 
beds of course were not real beds. They 
were just hard, rough planks laid across 
two wooden horses and not even fastened 
together. Loughran got me to assist in the 
job of removing Peewee to a better place 
that night while Peewee snored. Each of 
us took one end of the bed and started out 
into the pitch-dark hall. Unexpectedly Ed 
stumbled, and I was startled, so that we 
both forgot all about Peewee, and down he 
went flat on the floor, boards and all! 

The crash was enough to kill most people 
and it awakened everyone in the build- 
ing—everyone except Peewee! He slept 
through it and stayed right where we had 
deposited him until morning. 


Chuck Kerwood’s Luck 


Chuck Kerwood, of Philadelphia, had 
the biggest feet I ever saw. He was a tall, 
lanky fellow and full of crazy tricks. His 
habit of starting comedy by tripping over 
his own feet and then looking to see what 
was the matter was really funny. He would 
tease the life out of the French instructors— 
their lives weren’t their own when he was 
round. He was formerly a newspaper man, 
and after various vicissitudes really learned 
to fly. When I left France he was pilot ona 
Bréguet bombing machine at the Front. 

Chuck once broke up two machines in 
fifteen minutes, which was faster than they 
could be built. He told us he thought the 
factory ought to pay him a commission, 
because he helped them to sell new ma- 
chines to the French Government so fast. 

The funniest thing I ever saw Kerwood 
do was at Plessis-Belleville. He was flying 
one day and forgot to hold back and level 
out. Down he came with the nose of his 
plane stuck in the ground. He left the 
wreck standing there all day. The entire 
machine was shattered beyond repair. I 
walked across the field to see what had 
happened, and when he saw me he yelled 
out: ‘Oh, look! This is my monument!”’ 

Somehow or other he never was reported, 
though; and whenever he got into any 
trouble always managed to wriggle his way 
out of it. I believe he is still doing his 
share over there, and if the boches ever 


capture him he will put up some job on | 


them so that he can outwit them and slip 
back to our lines across No Man’s Land. 
Red Scanlon was a ‘“‘card.”” He had been 
in the Foreign Legion since the beginning 
of the war. One of his legs was shorter than 
the other, and we often thought that was 
the reason for the peculiar accident that 
befell him. He was flying a Nieuport over 
a bakeshop one day when all of a sudden 


he dove right through the red-tile roof and | 
stopped with the tail of the machine stick- | 


ing out almost perpendicular with the roof. 
It was only a one-story building and we 
found the front end of the machine inside 
with its nose buried in the flour. We ex- 
pected to pick Red up in pieces, but there 
he was, all whitened, climbing out of the 
cockpit. We accused him of “going after 
the dough.”’ 

Next day he went out, got up above the 
clouds, went into a vrille, and when he 
came out of it and started to straighten out 
his wheels were almost touching the ground. 

Charley Trinkard was another boy who 
was well liked by everybody. He has since 
been killed. This boy had been in the 
Foreign Legion since the beginning of 
hostilities. Kerwood and he were very 
friendly, but I was always teasing him. I 
would say to him: ‘“‘ Why, you were never 
in the legion. You’re not a soldier.” That 
would get Charley highly indignant, and 
Kerwood would always side with him. He 
would egg him on by telling him: ‘Go 
ahead, I wouldn’t stand for that. You are 
a soldier!” 

Of course there was never any malice one 
way or the other, and we always teased him 
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<A far cry from the quill pen to Corona 


—from the old, handwritten text to Corona’s crisp copy 
and legible carbon duplicates; yet a necessary advance 


to keep pace with time 


and change. Today, indeed, the 


“Personal Writing Machine”’ is deftly handling business 
and personal correspondence for over a hundred and 


fifty thousand men and 


to serve you. 
descriptive booklet. 


CORONA TYPEWRI 
New York 


How CI 
Is Not A Paint 


HROUGH chemical research, 

Norwesco Laboratories have 
produced a top dressing that 
neither cracks, chips nor peels— 
not merely a surface coating, 
but a renewer, dependable, effi- 
cient and economical. 


NoRWESCO 


The Chemically Correct Line 


Norwesco Top Dressing gives new 
elasticity, strength and beauty to 
worn tops—new tops for old. 
“Chemically Correct,” it penetrates 
and waterproofs the material, leav- 
ing it soft and pliable. Dries quick- 
ly—gives a uniform finish of lasting 
quality. 


and P 


Price, e 
$1.25. 


women. 


Simple, sturdy, six-pound Corona, compactly folded in 
its neat case, can go wherever you go, instantly ready 
Costs fifty dollars, including case. Ask for 


TER CO., INC., GROTON, N. Y. 
Chicago San Francisco 


Agencies in All Principal Cities 


CORON, 


The Personal Writing Machine 
“fold itup-take it with you-typewrite anywhere 


emisivy Discovered 
ATopDressing Thai 


For Leather or Pantasote Tops or 
Upholstery, use Norwesco Leather 


antasote Dressing. For Mo- 


hair Tops and all Top Linings, ask 
for Norwesco Mohair Dressing. 


ither dressing, pint 75 cents; quart 
Canada, $1.00 and $1.65. 


Other Norwesco products are SE-MENT-OL, the radiator ce- 
ment—SKALEX, the radiator cleaner—CARBONOX, the carbon 


remover—UTILITY BLACK, for touching up metal 


parts— 


NORWESCO Valve Grinding Compound. They are sold by 


most hardware and accessory dealers and garage men. 
Ask your dealer for Norwesco products and write for 


the 


twenty-four page booklet,‘‘ The Proper Care of Your Gar2? 


The Northwestern Chemical Co., 106 State St. 
Marietta, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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Sold on a 15 months’ 
guaranteed adjust- 
F@ ment plan. 
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U S LIGHT & HEAT CORPO. TION 


Punch 
Power 


Call it what you may, it’s 
the “always on the job” 
willingness and ability of the 
USL to do work well that 
makes its owner want another 
USL when his storage bat- 
tery dies a natural death 
after a long and useful Life. 


50c Battery Book Free 


The “‘Black Mystery Box Explained” is 
not a mere advertisement but a text book on the 
storage battery, used by schools and colleges. 
It will be sent you Free if you mention the 
make and model of your car. 


U S Light & Heat Corporation 


Factory: Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


New York 
Kansas City 


Chicago 
Washington, D.C. 


Branches: 
Detroit 


San Francisco 


Service 
that satisfies 


USL Service consists in aiding 
you to get another season’s wear 
out of your old battery or in 
checking up your electrical sys- 
tem so it will treat your battery 
right. It consists of watering your 
battery and inspecting your elec- 
trical operation, free of charge, 
during your short monthly visits, 
to prevent the development of 
battery or electrical trouble. 


USL Service Stations sell bat- 
teries for every make and model 
of car. They have a complete 
stock of repair parts and save 
many a battery pronounced 
worthless by others. 


It is to your interest to call on 
the USL expert in your town. 
He will keep you ‘“‘Battery 
Happy.” 


The comfort of the indi- 
- vidual must come second _ 
‘to the need of the nation. 4 
Therefore, because of — 
Government require- 
~ ments,please be tolerant 
this season.if B.V.D. / 
_ Undergarments are 
S not as freely available 


OmppehCAaarey 
The BVDCompany 
Shirts or 
Drawers 
65% the 


Garment 


as previously. 


- Union Suits 
S125 the 
Suit 
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in a spirit of fun. Trinkard was killed in 
some town where the Foreign Legion was 
encamped. He was showing his comrades 
one of the new tricks he could do, and went 
off into a wind slip, sliding off sideways at 


| asharp angle. He was killed instantly, and 


his old comrades buried him. 

There was an instructor at Avord named 
Terrier, who had been one of the leading 
actors with the Opéra Comique and with 
some grand opera company in Petrograd, 
who was an interesting personality. He was 
a wonderful man and I understand had been 
a very fine actor. He liked the Americans 
and the Americans liked him. Like all 
Frenchmen he was very fiery. He would 
flare up in a temper, sputter round and 
rave, and then forget all about it the next 
minute. One day he told me: “If I say 
anything to you don’t mind it. In five 
minutes I am all right again.” 

Some of the instructors are fine teachers; 
others though they may fly well are not 
good at pounding aviation into pupils, and 
these fellows are not very popular. 

Of course the school would not have been 
complete without its million-dollar kid. 
Certainly he caused us no end of amusement 
and cut the gloom off some of our lonely 
nights. He was an American who had 
never seen America, wherefore we felt he 
was ‘‘more to be pitied than censored,” as 
someone of the crowd remarked. His name 
was Peter Wilson, son of P. K. Wilson, and 
the last I heard of him he was in Marseilles. 
Having a French mother and an American 
father who lived abroad accounts for his 
never having seen the United States. 

A strange yet commendable thing about 
Pete was that he had never learned to 
swear. Our escadrille, composed of the 
wildest Indians that ever sailed on an 
American passport, as well as gay French- 
men, and adventure seekers and fighting 
men from other countries, was continually 
pervaded by an atmosphere of rough house 
and kidding and repartee well punctuated 
with cuss words. When the boys found out 
that Wilson could not understand what we 
were saying to him we simply had to edu- 
cate him. He was forever getting into a fuss, 
and when someone would cuss him out he 
would ask one of his roommates to trans- 
late the joyous phrases for him, 


Mild Discipline 


Upon learning the precise meaning 
Wilson, who was always game, would pro- 
ceed to start a “jam” and presently he 
would be chasing a couple of us all over 
the room. The beds, being raised only ten 
inches off the ground, made very inviting 
hurdles, and immediately we would be 
jumping from bed to bed, with Wilson after 
us. Whether the beds were occupied or not 
made but little difference, and as we would 
trample over the occupants they would 
strenuously object and probably get up 
and join in the mélée. Boots, sabots, boxes, 
soap—all sorts of things—would go flying 
across the room; the jolliest sort of free fight. 

Sometimes the French sergeant at arms 
would enter and politely request that the 
Americans “kindly be a little quieter”’; but 
if a Frenchman was a principal in the fracas 
the sergeant would drag him off to the 
guardhouse. 

Often we Americans used to get arrested 
for some form of devilment or other, but 
instead of being put into the guardhouse 
we were told that we were under arrest 
and to proceed with our work that day and 
report to the commandant at night. We 
would always go down and, when our 
names were called, report “‘present.’’ Then 
we would slip out and go back to our bar- 
racks. I never knew of an American spend- 
ing a single night in the guardhouse. 

In the Blériot division there was an 
officer whom we dubbed “Lieutenant Evil 
Eye.” Any time we happened to be loafing 
he was certain to spot us. He could always 
find us, and he would invariably scold. We 
were all supposed to do guard duty on 
certain nights. While I was in school I 
never did one night’s guard duty. I would 
either get out of it by giving a mechanic 
two or three francs to do it for me or forget 
about it altogether. Usually I obtained a 
mechanic to take my place. 

Four o’clock was the quaint morning 
hour at which they used to root us out of 
our hard board beds at Avord. Ordinarily 
it did not seem difficult to get up at this 
hour, but on rainy days it was anything but 
pleasant to go out and stand round in 
a drizzling downpour awaiting a turn at 
taking our lesson, for instruction went on, 
rain or shine. The boches do not stop 
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fighting on a rainy day; therefore the 
making of aviators must not cease. 

Then in connection with this early rising 
it must be remembered that they never 
gave us any breakfast. Not a bit! Two 
meals a day in the French Army. The first 
we had to eat each morn was at eleven- 
thirty—luncheon—after having worked all 
morning on an empty stomach in outdoor 
air that was made to produce appetites, 
Those of you who breakfast in bed, just 
pause to give this a moment’s thought. 

It was terrifically hard at first to get used 
to this sustenance arrangement; and to 
make matters worse the food was poor. 
The mess rooms, the tables, the tools to 
eat with and the tin plates were usually 
dirty and greasy. When the mess gong 
sounded there was always a grand scramble 
to get in and secure a place. 

In view of the early rising hour, before 
long it was noticed that a large proportion 
of the students reported sick on stormy 
days. The rousing gong would go off and 
we would rise and peer out of the window. 
If wet weather greeted us, back under the 
blankets we would crawl, and when the 
orderly came to the door of our barrack 
room calling out ‘‘Malades?” some of us 
would give him our names to report us 
unfit for work. That meant that we might 
remain in bed until nine o’clock. 


Cure for Stomach Ache 


Stomach ache was one of the favorite in- 
dispositions, and as a rule the doctor would 
give us castor-oil pills. Upon leaving his 
office and starting down the road we used 
to throw these at each other. The doctor 
had such a huge supply that wasting a few 
pills would not matter. Of course we never 
swallowed them. The beauty of this little 
ruse was that often by nine o’clock the 
rain would have ceased. 

The surgeon remarked one day that he 
could not understand why so many men 
were affected by the approach of damp 
days, and one morning after reporting 
malade I went to him and said ‘‘Stomach.” 

“Eh bien, c’est facile! We cure that ver’ 
queekly, m’sieur.”” He smiled and intro- 
duced me to a large bottle containing some 
whitish crystals. He took a tall glass of 
water, tossed in about a tablespoonful of 
the crystals, stirred it and said: ‘‘ Buvez, 
m’sieur—drink! A votre santé!” 

My swallowing half of the glass did not 
satisfy him.. With a peculiar twinkle in his 
eye he watched me and bawled at me until 
I had taken all of it. Then instead of per- 
mitting me to depart and possibly tip_ off 
the other boys he made me wait in an ad- 
joining room. I at least had the amusement 
of knowing the others were getting what I 
received, for he gave the same prescription 
for headache, toothache, stomach ache, in- 
somnia and anything else that might be 
affecting them. 

It was a long while before I reported 
malade again. 

We were roused nightly by ‘the most 
diabolical rats I ever saw. They were as 
big as good-size kittens and had the 
longest tails of any rodents in the world. 
Frequently they would bite us while we 
were asleep, and the mystery of it all was 
that none of us died through being bitten 
in the neck and having an artery severed, 
for they often tried to gnaw our necks. 
Seeing them play tag all over the beds was 
nothing out of the ordinary. Sometimes 
we could catch them and sling the beasts 
against the wall, but it had to be done 
quickly before they buckled and sank their 
teeth into our fingers. Hitting the wall 
invariably killed them. 

I was breveted there and became a pilot. 
A pilot’s pay was one franc twenty-five cen- 
times a day; a day, not a minute; scarcely 
a Rockefeller job. Subsequently I became 
a corporal, at two francs forty-two centimes, 
and was called a pilote aviateur. When I 
returned to America, in March, 1918, the 
United States Government sent me income- 
tax blanks. One of these referred to some- 
thing called ‘excess profits’’—whatever 
they are. 

It is when one becomes a pilote aviateur 
that he gets the idea he knows how to fly.. 
He receives the silver wings for his collar. 
He is permitted to wear only one wing 
while a student, which is to signify that 
with one wing he cannot fly. After being 
breveted he receives the silver-and-gold 
insignia of a pilot—a wreath with two wings: 
and a star above. “ 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of arti- 
cles by Sergeant Wright. The second will appeat 
in an early issue. , 
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The 93 well known manufacturers listed below use AC for standard factory equipment 
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To the eye all spark plugs seem alike. 


The average motorist lacks the scientific knowledge 
and apparatus to make discriminating tests. There- 
fore it is but natural to ask—how can I, with so many 
different makes to choose from, be sure which spark 
plug is best ? 


Let the manufacturers of America’s finest cars be your 
guide. Guesswork can play no part in their selection 


of spark plugs for original equipment. 


They cannot afford to be influenced by extravagant 
claims. Forthe spark plug plays too important a part 
in the successful functioning of their cars. 


They base their choice on exhaustive scientific tests 
made by their chief engineers in their laboratories. 


Glance through the list of 93 manufacturers shown be- 
low. There you will recognize the name of practically 
every fine car made. Each one is plant-equipped with 
AC Spark Plugs. 


Plug of eAmerica 


Consider this when tempted by unproved claims: 
every other spark plug had the same opportunity to 
qualify for standard factory equipment. 


Yet more builders of fine cars chose AC than all others 
combined. 


You take no chance when you buy AC Plugs. Your 
judgment is backed by the endorsement of these 
leading manufacturers. 


There are various types of AC Spark Plugs especially 
designed for every make and style of motor. 


Look for the letters AC. They are the initials of the 
originator, glazed in the porcelain of every spark plug 
he manufactures. 
Write for booklet, ‘The Unsuspected Source of Most 
Motor Iils,’’ by Albert Champion; also for informa- 


tion on new AC Carbon Proof Plugs especially de- 
signed for Ford, Overland and Studebaker cars. 


Champion Ignition Company, FLINT, <ACichigan 


Acme Trucks 


Advance-Rumely Chalmers Diamond T Genco Light Trucks 

Tractors Chandler Trucks G. M. C. Trucks KisselKar 
American- Chevrolet Dodge Brothers Gramm-Bern- 

La France Cole Dorris stein Trucks Tractors 
Anderson Continental Dort Hatfield Lexington- 
Apperson Motors Duesenberg Haynes H d 
Brockway Trucks Crane-Simplex Motors Hudson Liberty 
Buffalo Motors Daniels Federal Trucks Hupmobile 

uic Davis Ford & Son Tractors Jackson Marmon 
Cadillac Deere Tractors F-W-D Trucks Jordan Maytag 


J. 1. Case Delco-Light 


Gabriel Trucks Jumbo McFarlan 


La Crosse 


Locomobile 


as 
National Pierce-Arrow 


Netco Trucks Pilot Saxon Stutz 
McLaughlin Oakland Premier Scripps-Booth Titan Trucks 
(Canada) Old Reliable eo Signal Trucks 
Menominee Trucks Republic Trucks Singer Waukesha 
ucks Oldsmobile Riker Trucks Smith Motor Motors 
ne-Knight Oneida Trucks Rock Falls ee Westcott 
e Packard Rutenber Motors Stearns-Knight White : 
Moreland Trucks Paige Samson Tractors Stephens Wilcox Trux 
a Paterson Sandow Trucks Sterling Motors Wisconsin 
Peerless Sanford . Sterling Trucks Motors 


Stewart Trucks 


Dealers: What does all this mean to you in your aim to give your customers the best P 


Wallis Tractors 
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Asx the opinion of the seasoned traveller! To those who seek 
the ultimate in travel luxury we suggest the “‘homey’’ conven- 
ience and lasting service of Belber Wardrobe Trunks. 


To those who find delight in handsome hand luggage and who 
desire the absolute in quality, we offer Belber bags and suitcases 
made of the finest grain leathers. 


For those who desire a most serviceable bag or suitcase, ata more mod- 
erate price, we recommend Belber Travel Goods made of Du Pont 
Fabrikoid, Craftsman Quality, and backed by the double guarantee: 


No. 692 is an attractive bellows case made of 
genuine Du Pont Fabrikoid,Craftsman Quality, 
in long grained effect. The handle and corners 
are of leather, with heavy cowhide straps all 
around. It is linene-lined, has good lock and 
catches, and isa particularly attractive and serv- 
iceable traveling companion at a moderate price. 


24-inch size, $13.50 
26-inch size, $15.00 


f TRAVELING GOODS : 


OUTWEAR 
TRAVEL 


Belber Wardrobe Trunks range from $35 to $300. 
Belber Leather Bags and Suitcases range from $12 to $75. 
Belber Fabrikoid Bags and Suitcases range from $6 to $16. 


CRAFTSMAN 
QUALITY 


Sold by representative dealers everywhere 


The Belber Trunk and Bag Company 


Mascher Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


No. 867 is made of finest three-ply veneer covered with Du Pont 
Fabrikoid, Craftsman Quality, in beautiful Moorish brown. The 
edges are bound with heavy fibre, reinforced with solid steel 
trimmings. A turn of the lock and the automatic Belber Bolt- 
less Interlocker securely fastens the trunk in three places. 


45 inches high, 22 inches wide, 
23% inches deep. Price, $85.00 


No. 191 is an extra large cut man’s bag, made of 
genuine cowhide. It has sewed corners, turned 
under sewed edges, fancy sewed handle loop, 
double handle, hand-sewed-in frame of solid 
brass. Extra heavy flat catches, imported plaid 
linen lining. Plenty of pockets, including two 
bellows pockets on one side. 


18-inch size, $25.00 
20-inch size, $27.50 
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che whole regt. is out of step but you.” So 

-he rest of them give him the laugh but he 

can’t take a joke no matter how good it is 

‘30 he says ‘‘I haven’t heard that one since 

-hey fought with spears.’’ So I said “You 

zet in step and show a little life or I’ll spear 
” ss 


u. 

Well its all over now any way and I 
jon’t suppose they will send us out again 
till theys a big blizzard or something and 
then they will march us to Canada or some- 
wheres for a little work out. 
Your pal, JACK. 

CAMP GRANT, Dec. 7. 
RIEND AL: Well Al I got some big 
I’ news for you. The govt. have changed 
‘their plans all around and decided after 
‘this to send the best men from the national 
army to fill up the national guards and that 
‘means theys a big bunch of us leaveing 
soon for Camp Logan down in Texas and 
the officers say we musent spill nothing 
‘about it that is when we are going because 
if the pro German spys ever found out 
‘that our bunch was going down there they 
‘would spread the rails and turn switches on 
‘us and probably put torpedos on the track 
or something. So all as I can say is that 
you won’t hear from me here no more and 
‘I can’t tell you what units we will be in 
because we haven’t got no official notice 
yet and all as I know is what some of the 
boys heard that we would be in Col. 
House’s regt. I thought when I 1st. heard 
‘the news that it meant we would be starting 
for France pretty quick and of course I 
‘didn’t stop to think that they have closed 
up navigations for the winter. _ 
| Well Al I am glad we are going some- 
wheres for the winter where it isn’t so dam 
cold and of course I don’t like to be so far 
away from home but maybe Florrie can get 
away and come down there and join me for 
‘awhile and I am going to have a few hours 
off any way to say good bye to little Al and 
ishe and I wish I could see you and Bertha 
before I go especially you but theys no 
chance so good bye and good luck to you 
and I will write when I can. 
I just happened to think Al that Camp 

‘Logan is in Texas and thats where that 
little girl lives but you can bet I won’t 
leave her know where I am because in the 
1st. place she would probably be just crazy 
‘enough to want to see me or something and 
besides I wrote her a farewell note yesterday 
and asked her wouldn’t she send me her 
picture because I thought that would make 
ther feel a little happier to think I wanted 
iher picture even if we don’t keep on write- 
‘ing letters and I don’t care if she sends it or 
not and any way if she sent it up here I will 
‘probably be gone before that time. 
' Well Al I will be kind of sorry to leave 
\Camp Grant where all and all we have had 
‘a pretty good time and I guess Gen. Martin 
and them will be sorry to see our bunch 
duck out and they will have a fine bunch 
left when we go but I am glad we won’t 
freeze to death this winter and besides that 
they tell me the national guards is shy of 
officers and maybe I may not stay a cor- 
poral long after I get there but will get 
something bigger though a corporal can’t 
be sneezed at. 


Your pal, JACK, 
-CAmMP LOGAN, Dec. 14. 
RIEND AL: Well old pal here we are 
in sunny Texas and its been pretty cold 
so far but nothing like it was up at Camp 
Grant and of course it don’t never get as 
cold here as up there on acct. of this being 
further south. 
__ Well nothing happened to us on the way 
_down though of course it would of been 
good night nurse if it had of got out what 
road we come on and when we left and even 
| at that we seen some bad eggs at several 
different stations that looked like Germans 
_ that might of tried to pull something if they 
had a chance but we watched them like a 
_ hawk and they was scared to make a false 
move. 
Well Al what do you think they have 
made Shorty Lahey a sargent down here 
| only thank god he isn’t in my Co. or I 
| would be up in front of the court’s marshall 
for murder. But him being a sargent shows 
they must of been pretty hard up and you 
can bet they was tickled to death to see our 
bunch roll in. Well Al if he can get a sar- 
gent I will be a gen. ina month. He says 
to me yesterday he says “‘ Well old sport I 
wish they had of put you in my Co. and you 
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would do the rest of your drilling with a 
dish towel.” So I said ‘‘ Yes [ would.” 
Well after thinking it over a while I 


decided I better write to the little girl and | 


tell her where I was at because I asked 
her in my farewell note for her to send me 


her picture of herself and if she sent it up | 
to Camp Grant maybe 1 of them rummys | 
might get a hold of it and open it up and | 


then write back to the girl and kid her 
about it and I figured maybe if I let her 
know I was down here that maybe she 
hadn’t sent the picture up there yet. But I 
didn’t give her no encouragement to write 
to me here end all I said was that if she ever 
happened to be in Houston and I happened 
to be in town on leave maybe we might run 
into each other but I just said that joke- 
ingly because her town is about a 100 miles 
from here and what would she be doing a 
100 miles from home and besides even if I 
seen her on the st. I doubt if I would know 
her though I generally almost always re- 


member faces though I can’t always re- | 


member their names. But if she seen me 
and spoke to me I would pretend like I 
didn’t hear her and duck because it would 
only make it tougher for her to talk to me 
because I would have to tell her the truth. 
But I guess its all over between us now and 
any way I hope so. 
Your pal, JACK. 
Camp LOGAN, Dee. 16. 
RIEND AL: Well old pal I am up 
against a funny proposition now and it 
isn’t so dam funny at that. Here is a letter 
I received this A.M. from that girlie. I 
will copy it down. 


“Soldier Boy, so we are going to meet at 
last. Yes we are, that is if you want it to 
happen. My aunt in Houston has been 
wanting me to come there for months, but 
not till now have I really wanted to. You 
know why I do now, don’t you Soldier 
Boy? You say it is easier for you to get off 
Sundays. All right. Will you meet me in 
the lobby of the Rice Hotel a week from 
today at one in the afternoon. I will let 
you take me to dinner and we can talk 
things over. We have alot to say to each 
other, haven’t we Soldier Boy? Write me 
at once and say you will meet me. I can 
hardly wait to get your reply and if you 
disappoint me I will do something to make 
you sorry. But you won’t will you? I am 
just finishing your sweater and will bring 
it to you.” 


Well Al when the letter come I had a 
notion to write to her back and tell her to 
not come but in her letter she said she 


would do something to make me sorry and | 


I am afraid of what she would do and if 
she done something rash I would feel like it 
was my fault and besides if she has got a 
sweater pretty near made for me it would 
be kind of mean to of made her do all that 
work for nothing and besides a man needs 
a sweater a lot of times even down here and 
I was going to buy one because I didn’t 
have no idear she was makeing one for me. 
So I figure the best way to do is to tell her 
I will meet her and I will take her some- 
wheres to dinner and while we are at dinner 
I can tell her the truth about me being 
married and it will be much better to tell 
her to her face then write it in a letter be- 
cause it would sound pretty hard in black 
and white but the only thing is we have got 
to find some quite spot so as if she makes a 
seen or something they won’t be no crowd 
around to pop their eyes out at us. But I 
hope she is a game bird and will take it 
O.K. and I’m sorry now I didn’t tell her in 
the 1st. place and I wish she wasn’t comeing 
and I sometimes wish I was a little scrimp 
or ugly so as a girl wouldn’t look at me 
twice and between you and I Al it isn’t all 
a bed of roses to be like I am. 

I will write and tell you how I come out 
but I am to exited to write any more now 
and I wish they was some way I could get 
out of it all without leaveing no scars. 

Your pal, JACK, 


Houston, TEX., Dec. 24. 
RIEND AL: I bet you will pop your 
eyes out when you read this letter and 
read what I got to tell you. I will begin at 
the beginning and tell you what come off so 
as you will know what come off. 
Saturday I pretty near made up my 
mind that it would be better for me to not 
see Miss Chase so when I asked for leave 
for yesterday I hoped they wouldn’t give 
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“TT has a Jasting snugness at the ankle—al- 
ways looks so dressy.” 

“You’ll find EVERWEAR very durable, too. Notice the 
specially reinforced toes, heels and tops? I’d recommend 
it, not only for yourself, but for your whole family.” 

EVERWEAR is real ‘‘ whole- 
family ’’ hosiery —for occasions or 


for everyday—a genuine econo- 
my in times like these. 


People who want durable ho- 
siery thatis stylish will be pleased 
with EVERWEAR. It wears 
surprisingly long and, due to the 
Flexweev feature, the ankle al- 
ways looks neat and trim. 
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You can get EVERWEAR everywhere 
—many colors and weights—silk, lisle 
or cotton—and in a wide range of prices. 


EVERWEAR HOSIERY CO. 
172 Fifth St., Dept. 106, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Be sure the next hosiery you buy bears 


be the thrift stamp— ‘“‘“EVERWEAR.”’ 
Hosiery ,,,, 
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| Fortorn books 
or music, loose 
| wall paper, 
| recipe books— 
| CICO has a 
© | hundred uses 

| ineveryhome. | 

1 


This is the adjustable CICO’ | 
© | Brush. The handle slides | 
- | thru the safety cap which f oz 
S| keeps the bottle closed and | 


PAO theirs om | 
CICO* Liquid Paste 
does it Economically and well 
It’s always handy for instant use. You don’t have to 
fill a mussy, wasteful water well, or work wasted dried 


paste out of the brush. CICO pastes without waste. Try it. 


Carter Inx 


Quality Products 
include writing inks, typewriter ribbons and carbon papers. Send 


for free carbon sample. 
THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 
Boston Chicago New York Montreal 
Also manufacturers of Carter’s Typewriter Ribbons and Carbons 
* Pronounced “‘Sy-ko”™” 
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for Comfort 
This Summer 


Whatever the job, the work, the play, with 
Keds on your feet it will go easier. 


Men wear Keds to the office and in the 
fields; women in Keds go about household 
duties with greater zest; children revel in 
their soft, silent “* bare-foot’’ appeal. 


Keds have light, fine-grade canvas uppers 
and springy rubber soles that add a new joy 
to walking. 


Town-dwellers and country folk alike favor 
Keds. There are styles to suit all fancies and 
prices to fit every purse. 


Put yourself and your family in Keds this 
summer. You’ll be delighted with these 
stylish, pleasure-giving shoes. Any one of 
50,000 dealers can supply you with Keds. 
Ask for them by name. Look for the word 
** Keds’? stamped on the sole. 


National Campfire Champion 
Keds Keds Keds 
$1.50 up $1.25 up $1.00 up 


Sizes for boys and girls cost less 


United States Rubber Company 
New York 
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it to me but they give it to me O.K. so I 
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was looking right at me and I couldn’t help — 


had to come or it would look funny. Well ~.from feeling sorry for her the way she looked 


I come into the Rice at about 5 min. to 1 
and looked around the lobby and they was 
only one woman that was alone and she 
was old about 35 and I looked around and 
couldn’t see no girl that looked like they 
was waiting for somebody, and while I 
was looking this woman I seen seen me and 
come over to where I was standing. Well Al 
I thought sure it was the girl’s aunt and 
she had heard about our date and was 
going to raise h—]l or something. Well this 
woman come up and says wasn’t I Corporal 
Keefe. Well I didn’t know what to say and 
I kind of stalled and she says ‘‘Was you 
expecting to meet some one here?” So I 
said “‘Yes I was looking for a man.” So 
then she kind of smirked and says ‘“ Well 


| I was expecting to meet a man to and I 


thought you was him.” So I said “‘No 
I guess you have got the wrong bird.” 

Well Al everything would of been O.K. 
and I could of got away O.K. only just 
when I had her beleiveing it wasn’t me who 
should come up but Lefty Kramer that 
pitchs in the Texas League and lives here 
and instead of him just saying “‘ Hello Jack” 
cf course he had to say ‘‘ Well if here ain’t 
old Jack Keefe”’ and then it was good night. 
Well I suppose I turned into all the colors 
of the rainbow and I didn’t know what to 
say and then Lefty asked right out loud if I 
wasn’t going to introduce him to the lady 
and she spoke up and said her name, Miss 
Chase and then I had to say something so I 
said ‘‘Oh I didn’t know you was really Miss 
Chase or I would of acted different but I 
thought you was somebody else.”’ So she 
kind of give a funny smile and says “‘ Yes 
you did”’ and then all of a sudden I heard 
little Al’s voice right behind hollering 
“There’s daddy”’ and I looked around and 
it was Florrie and little Al. 

Well Al Florrie come up and kissed me 
right in front of the whole hotel and the 
next thing I know the 3 of us was away from 
Kramer and the dame and Florrie was tell- 
ing me how she had came down to give me 
a Xmas supprise and she is going to stay 
about 3 wks. and spend some of the time 
with her sister over in Beaumont. 

Well I took a look just as we was going 
up in the elevator and Miss Chase was still 
standing there yet with Kramer and she 
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Nee healthy coyote puppies were play- 
ing in the sunshine with all their might. 
After days of searching I had at last 
discovered their den. The puppies had not 
noticed me and J enjoyed watching their 
training for the game of life. They wrestled, 
played at fighting, rolled over and over, bit 
at one another’s feet and tails; and occa- 
sionally all mixed in one merry heap. 

Their mother came along the hillside 
above the den and walked back and forth 
on the sky line, where I could not miss see- 
ing her. Then she came nearer and passed 
within thirty or forty feet of me. I kept my 
eyes upon the puppies and pretended not 
to see their mother. She turned and passed 
still closer to me. This time she was limp- 
ing badly on one forefoot and holding up 
one hind foot. She was making every effort 
to have me follow her—to lure me away 
from her home and her puppies. 

A moving object down the slope caught 
the attention of the puppies. As soon as 
they made out what this was they scam- 
pered racing away. Going only a short dis- 
tance, they sat down, as though at a dead 
line. Evidently there is a small zone of 
safety surrounding the den, beyond which 
the puppies are not allowed to go. At this 
moment Mister Coyote appeared, from 
down theslope, with a jack rabbit in his jaws. 
He was coming quickly along and had not 
suspected my presence. How eagerly the 
puppies watched him! As he came up they 
commenced snapping and tearing at the 
rabbit he carried. Mrs. Coyote hastily 
joined them, and all scurried into the den. 
The following morning the den was de- 
serted. It is common for coyotes to move 
their puppies promptly to another den 
when they are discovered. 

Another mother coyote decoyed me into 
watching a vacant den. Her children were 
in a den a quarter of a mile away. In carry- 
ing food to them she went out of her way to 


but a woman her age should ought to know 
more then start writeing letters to a guy 
she never seen and maybe this will learn 
her a lesson and I suppose she can give 
her sweater to somebody else and maybe 
Kramer has got it by this time but what he 
ought to have is a wallop in the jaw for 
butting in but what can you expect from) 
a left-hander. 
Well Al I have got a leave off for over 
Xmas and I am writeing this letter while 
Florrie is out shopping and she asked me 
what I wanted for Xmas and I told her a) 

sweater so I won’t loose out after all. 
Your pal, JACK. | 


| 
| 


CAMP LOGAN, Jan. 5, | 
RIEND AL: Well Al this may be the 
last time you will ever hear from me or 

at least for a long time and maybe never, 

I’m going over there old pal and something 

tells me I won’t never come back. 

I can’t tell you what I am going with or 
when we go or where we sail from because 
they won’t leave us give out none of that 
dope and all as I can say is that about 30 
of us has been picked to fill up a unit and 
we leave here tomorrow and meet them at 
the place where we sail from. Well Al its 
a big honor to be 1 of the men picked and 
it means they have got a lot of confidence 
in me and you can bet they are not sending 
no riff and raff over there but just picked 
men and I will show them they didn’t make 
no mistake in chooseing me. | 

But its mighty tough to leave Florrie 
and little Al and I thought Florrie would 
break her heart when I told her and no 
wonder. But when its a question of duty ] 
am not the kind that would back out and 
Florrie wouldn’t want me to but its hard 
all the same. | 

Well Al I can’t waist no more time write- 
ing to you and I am going to meet Florric 
in Houston in a little while and it may be 
for the last time so I will say good bye to 
you now and say good bye to Bertha for 
me and she ought to be thankfull she has 
got a husband that stayed at home and 
didn’t enlist. And if we have good luck and 
nothing happens to us I will write you once 
in a while from the other side. 


Your pal, JACK, | 


enter the vacant den; then she left this by 
a different entrance and proceeded by a cir- 
cuitous route to the waiting puppies. Both 
of the old coyotes hunt and carry food tc 
the den for their puppies. | 
Repeatedly I have seen a mother or 2 
father coyote lure a hunter or trapper away 
from the den or spot where the young were 
hidden. I have also seen one or more coy- 
otes stay near a crippled coyote as though 
taking care of him, and endeavor to lure 
away any hunter who approached. : 
Someone has said that a beautiful coyote 
hide wraps up more deviltry than any othe 
hide of equal dimensions stretched over ar) 
animated form. His successful cunning and 
his relentless ways of getting a living caus¢ 
him to be cursed by those he plunders; but 
he is always interesting and appears to en- 
joy life, even in the midst of lean times. He 
has a liking for action and adventure, 
He really is a happy fellow; something of 2 
cynical philosopher, and full of wit. The 
black bear has been called the Happy Hooli- 
gan of the Woods. The coyote is the Clown 
of the Prairies. 
He is wise, cynical, and a good actor. | 
have seen him look at a deserted and 
tumble-down building and strike an atti- 
tude of mockery at the failures of man. 
Sometimes he catches a chicken while the 
family is away; and, carrying this to the 
back porch, he leaves the unconsumed 
feathers there. Twice a coyote raided a 
settler’s henroost and each time left the 
feathers near my camp. I was ordered out 
of the country! : 
Once I tried for more than half a day to 
get a picture of a coyote. He appeared to 
know that I was unarmed and harmless, 
and allowed me to approach moderately 
close, but not quite close enough. At 
he lay down by a cliff and pretended to g0 
to sleep. When I came almost near enough 
(Continued on Page 44) 3g 
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HIS Rex 28 S Mixer turns 
out batches of 28 cu. ft. of 
mixed concrete at the rate of 

60 batches per hour for such 
companies as the Turner Con- 
struction Co. and the Raymond 
Concrete PileCo. Smaller sizes 
of Rex Mixers are similarly effi- 
cient. For every type of job 
there is a Rex Mixer to reduce 
costs and insure continuous 
operation. 


Why Rex Mixers 


For difficult concrete construction, such 
as tunnel arches, Rex Mixers provide 
the uninterrupted service necessary to 
permanence. 


Continuous service is absolutely nec- 
essary in work of this character, for if 
the supply of concrete is interrupted the 
job will be inferior. 


The proper selection of materials and 
the superior workmanship in every part 
of Rex Mixers assure unfailing opera- 
tion and its resulting benefits. 


In consequence many of the country’s 
foremost contractors assign Rex Mixers 
to the more difficult work. 


Where companies use Rex Mixers side 
by side with others on any kind of 
work, Rex Mixers have the preference 


FOR PERMANENCE IN CONCRETE 


Add Permanence to Concrete | 


when new equipment is needed. 


For even in the simpler classes of con- 
crete construction, the chain-driven cast 
semi-steel drums of Rex Mixers assure 
permanence by providing a more efh- 
cient and thorough “‘ mix.” 


Over 60 per cent of our sales are repeat 
orders from users who already have one 
or more Rex Mixers in service. 


No matter what the nature of your con- 
crete jobs may be, there is a Rex model 
to give you the Rex benefits of low work- 
ing cost and continuous operation. 


Send for our Rex Mixer Catalog F, 
which describes and shows the com- 
plete Rex line and the special Rex 
features so important to superior per- 
manence in concrete. 


Rex Chains, Rex Traveling Water Screens, 
Rex Sprockets, Rex Elevators and Conveyors 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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Rex Roller Chain of 
the Chabelco type used 
for the chain drive on 
Rex Mixers. 
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Dollar 
Khaki-Kit 


ERE’S the ‘Ever-Ready’ in its new Khaki uni- 
form—all snug and tight and very compact— 


ready to be slipt into corner of kit bag. The new kit 
is fine quality Khaki—rubberized and waterproof, 


made to stand up under the hard service “over 
there” the same as the famous ‘Ever-Ready’ frame 


and blades. 


Every enlisted man has his especially designed outfit 
for active duty, be he a Private or General,— Yeoman 
or Admiral. 


Extra ‘Ever-Ready’ Blades—6 for 30c 
“Ever-Ready’ Radio Blades are sold “Over There”. The only 


popular priced razor and blades that guarantee the enlisted man 

supply in France and England. Radio Blades are the keenest, 

cleanest made. Each blade is triple hair tested and triply pro- 

tected against rust and dust by patented package. Take them 

anywhere—dry or damp weather—they’re protected, and so 
are you. 


\ 
N \ AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CO., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
z NU 


Standard 
Dollar 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
to photograph him he rose, looked at me, 
yawned as though bored, and ran away. A 
common prank of his is to lure a dog from a 
camp or ranch to a point where the coyote 
is safe; then he pounces upon the dog and 
chases him back in confusion. 

As I sat one day on a hillside, watching 
the antics of some calves among a herd of 
cattle, two coyotes trotted into the scene. 
They caused no alarm and did not receive 
even a second look from the cattle. Slowly 
and knowingly the coyotes walked here 
and there among them, as though selecting 
a victim or looking for one whose days were 
numbered. Near me was a crippled old 
cow that plainly did not have long to live. 
The instant the coyotes came within view 
of her one of them sat down, plainly satis- 
fied with the outlook; and the other lay 
down with the easy contemptuous air of a 
cynic before a waiting feast. To add to the 
effectiveness of the scene a number of mag- 
pies, which usually are watchful enough to 
arrive first at any promised feast, joined 
them. 

On an Arizona desert I saw two coyotes 
walking along apparently without any 
heads. What scheme are they up to now? 
was my first thought as I stood looking at 
this magic scene. But off on the desert was 
a suspended lake mirage. Two coyotes ap- 
peared just beneath the near edge, their 
heads completely lost in the mirage, their 
headless bodies walking—a most startling 
exhibit, even for a desert. 

The coyote has a peculiar mental make-up. 
He has all the keen alertness of the wolf and 
the audacious cunning of the fox. His fox- 
like face at times takes on a serio-comic ex- 
pression. At other times he has a most 
expectant look as he sits and watches, or 
listens, with head tilted on one side and 
sharp ears pointing slightly forward. He 
has actions, characteristics and attitudes 
that make him excel even the fox for the 
purposes of fable making. 

There are numerous Indian myths con- 
cerning the coyote; in fact, he takes the 
place the fox has in primitive European 
folklore. Numerous tribes pay the coyote 
tribute in daily food. Their belief accredits 
him with the audacity and the cunning 
to seize fire from forbidden sources and de- 
liver this enduring comfort to the fireless 
red men. Among most Indian tribes he is 
regarded with favor. Many Indian dogs are 
descendants of the coyote. 

The coyote is a small, fleet-footed, keen- 
witted animal, tawny or yellowish brown in 
color. He is, of course, a wolf; but he is 
only a little more than half the weight of 
his large relative, the gray wolf. Originally 
he was scattered all over North America; 
but he has been exterminated in extensive 
areas. There are but few coyotes left in 
other sections, and they are now common 
only in the Southwest and Northwest. 
Though scientifically classified into a num- 
ber of species and subspecies, they are very 
much alike in color and habit. 


Fieet and Clever 


The home range of a coyote is rarely ten 
miles across. On the margin of mountains 
sometimes it is twice this. In many locali- 
ties a pair will have three or four square 
miles to themselves; in other localities 
there are a few pairs to the square mile. An 
organized coyote drive near Greeley, Colo- 
rado, a few years ago, swept over fifteen 
square miles and woke up thirty-four coy- 
otes. 

Coyotes commonly hunt in pairs—the 
male and the female; though each often 
hunts separately. They probably mate for 
life. They are said to live from eight to fif- 
teen years. I kept track of one for eight 
years, and’ he appeared mature when I first 
met him and showed no signs of decay when 
I last saw him. 

The coyote usually lies up in a den when 
not hunting; but at times he simply hides 
in underbrush or in ravines. A den I meas- 
ured lay nearly four feet below the surface 
and had a length of fourteen feet. It was 
expanded into a roomlike place near the 
farther end and there were a number of 
small pockets extending from it. The den 
may be made by the coyotes themselves or 
it may be the den of a badger, which they 
have reshaped. Occasionally they take ad- 
vantage of cavelike places between large 
stones. The den commonly is in an out- 
of-the-way place and the entrance to it is 
concealed by stones or bushes. 

They often have three or more dens. A 
change of dens is probably helpful in keep- 
ing down parasites, and I am certain that 


dug into a coyote’s den and found it empty 
when only the day before he had seen it 
used by the entire family. 

The young are born in April or May in 
litters of from five to ten. They grow rap- 
idly and in a few weeks show all the cun- 
ning ways and playfulness of puppies. 
When safe they spend hours outside the 
den, wrestling, digging or sleeping in the 
sun. In two dens I examined, each young- 
ster had a separate compartment or pocket 
for himself; and, judging from claw marks, 
probably he had dug this himself. In July 
the youngsters are taken out into the 
world, where they learn the tactics of 
wresting a living from the fields. 

The coyote is a swift runner and easily 
outstrips the gray wolf. The average horse 
cannot catch him and probably the grey- 
hound is the only dog that can overtake 
him. Swift as he is, however, the jack rab- 
bit and the antelope leave him behind. 

Coyotes often hunt in pairs and occasion- 
ally in packs. When hunting in pairs one 
will leisurely hunt, or pretend to be hunt- 
ing, in plain view of a prairie dog or other 
animal. While this active coyote holds the 
attention of the victim the other slips close 
and rushes or springs upon it. They. often 
save their legs and their lives with their 
brains; they succeed by stealth instead of 
sheer physical endurance. 


The Coyote’s Varied Diet 


Antelopes, rabbits and other animals are 
frequently captured by several coyotes tak- 
ing part in the chase. Commonly they seat- 
ter in arude circle and run in relays. Those 
near the place toward which the animal is 
running lie in concealment close to the 
probable course of the pursued. As the 
victim weakens all unite to pullit down and 
are present at the feast. 

They are not always successful, however. 
I have seen jack rabbits break the circle 
and escape across the prairie. Two pursu- 
ing coyotes quickly gave up the race with 
an antelope when it turned at a sharp angle 
and struck off at increased speed. A deer, 
which several coyotes had frightened into 
running, suddenly stopped in a little open- 
ing surrounded by bushes. Here he put up 
such an effective and successful fight that 
two of the attackers received broken ribs 
and the others drew off. 

An antelope on the Wyoming plains 
started several times for water, but, with- 
out reaching it, turned and hurried back to 
the starting place. Going closer I discoy- 
ered that she had a young fawn with her. 
This was being watched by a near-by coy- 
ote. A part of the time he lay near. If the 
antelope drove him off he at once returned 
and paced back and forth dangerously near 
the fawn. Some animal had already secured 
one of her fawns, and I fear the coyote wore 
the mother out and feasted on the other. 

The gray wolf often kills wantonly—kills 
for fun, when food is not needed. Rarely, I 
think, does the coyote do this. In times of 
plenty he becomes an actor and gives plays 
and concerts; but if fate provides an ex- 
cess of food he is likely to cache or store it. 
A miner lost half a sheep from his pack 
horse. Half an hour later I went along his 
trail and discovered a coyote burying a part 
of this, covering it by means of his nose, 
like a dog. He had eaten to roundness and 
had nothing in his outlines to suggest the 
lean wolf. 

He eats about everything that has any 
food value—meat, fruit, grasses and vege- 
tables in all stages of greenness and ripe- 
ness. He has the bad habit of killing young 
big game; capturing birds and robbing 
their nests; raiding barnyards for chickens, 
ducks and turkeys; and sometimes he feeds 
on sheep and occasionally kills a calf. Often 
he catches a fish or frog, eats roots, tender 
shoots, or has a feast of fruit or melons. — 

The coyote is wise enough to keep near 
the trail and camp of hunters and trappers. 
Here he gets many a rich meal, and some- 
times a feast of camp scraps and cast-off 
parts of killed animals. I have known him to 
travel with a miountain lion and to follow 
the trail of a bear. In certain localities the 
chipmunks retire in autumn to their holes, 
fat and drowsy, and temporarily fall into a 
heavy sleep. Before the earth is frozen they 
are energetically dug out by the coyotes. 
But this is only one of the many useful bits 
of natural history known and made use of 
by the coyote. : 

Settlers hold them in check by shooting, 
trapping, and poisoning, through organiz 

(Concluded on Page 47) 
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their use of more than one den confuses and 
defeats their pursuers. Many a man has 
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A dry throat needs no bugle-cal]. It wants a Thirst 
Quencher, and wants it quick. In cantonment or 
cafe, in the home or aboard yacht, Clicquot Club 
Ginger Ale deals swift, sure defeat to thirst. Made 
of pure juices of lemons and limes, pure cane sugar, 
pure Jamaica ginger, and crystal-clear spring water. 
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4 On the Eve of the 
y/ Haynes Silver Anniversary 


is In the national museum at Washington, the United 
] States Government exhibits America’s First Car. 
6 


That car is the pioneer Haynes. It represents the 
initial year’s output of America’s oldest and longest ex- 
perienced automobile makers— Haynes. 


r 

wu 
Next month commemorates the Silver Anniversary of ] 
its inception. The Haynes is America’s first car to have ] 
= . 26 6 
survived a quarter-century of Time’s pitiless tests. " 
® 

e 


Haynes ‘‘Light Sixes’? and “‘Light Twelves’’ are the 
matured products of this unparalleled success. 


Time discovers truth. It has verified the Haynes. 


Haynes dealers invite inspection of the Open Cars, ’) 
\ Roadsters, Sedans, Town Cars and Coupés in ‘‘Light 
\ Six’? and ‘Light Twelve’’ models. Catalog on request. 


\ THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
4 ‘ | 40 South Main Street Kokomo, Ind., U.S. A. 


vane 


Fourdore 
She Prettiest FourPassenger Roadster” 
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drives, by fencing, and—most successful of 
all—by searching out the den before the 
young leave it. Skillful watching of the 
dens often enables them to shoot the old 
ones and secure the young. Trapping or 
shooting them requires more skill than the 
| average person possesses, as coyotes quickly 
_ become wise with experience and appear 
to be able to communicate warning infor- 
- mation to one another. 

But the coyote’s food habits are not all 
bad. At some time in every locality, and in 
a few localities at all times, he has a high 
rank in economic biology, and may be said 
to codperate silently with the settlers in 

| eradicating damaging pests. He is espe- 
cially useful in fruit-growing sections. He 
is at the head of the list of mouse-catching 
animals. He is a successful ratter, and is 
the terror of prairie dogs, ground squirrels 
and rabbits. 

If scavengers are helpful, then he is a use- 
ful member of society. He has a liking for 
carcasses, no matter how smelly or ancient. 
I once saw a coyote feeding on a dead mule, 
along with ravens and buzzards. He did 
appear to be a trifle ashamed of his com- 
panions; for, though he seeks adventure 

and is almost a soldier of fortune, he has a 
pride that does not sanction indiscriminate 
associates. 

He is commonly considered a coward; 
but this does not appear to be a proper 
classification of his characteristics. Being 

shy and cautious is the very price of his 
existence. He displays both courage and 


fighting blood whenever there is anything 
to be gained by such display. Rarely is it 
cowardly to avoid being a target for the 
deadly long-range rifle or to slip away from 
an attack by dogs at overwhelming odds. 
Recklessness and rashness do not consti- 
tute bravery. 

The coyote constantly uses his wits. Ina 
Utah desert I often saw him watching the 
flights of buzzards. If the buzzards came 
down, the coyote made haste to be among 
those at the feast. In returning from a 
far-off expedition on plain or desert he 
seems to be guided by landmarks; appears 
to recognize striking objects seen before and 
to use them as guideposts. 

That he is mentally above the average 
/ animal is shown in the quickness with 
which he adjusts himself to changes, or to 
_ the demands of his environment. If con- 
stantly pursued with gun, dogs and traps 
he is ever most wary; but if no one in the 
neighborhood attempts to swat him he 
ae himself at close range, and is often 

old. 

Near Cafion City, Colorado, an apple 
grower showed me a three-legged coyote 
that used his orchard. The coyote had been 
about for four or five years and was quite 

_ tame. He was fed on scraps and was wise 
enough to stay in the small zone of safety 
| round the house. 

But the coyote never forgets. His keen 

) senses and keen wits appear to be always 
awake, even though surroundings have 
long been friendly. For a time I stayed at 
| an isolated cattle ranch upon which hunt- 
ing was forbidden. While the men were 
. mowing hay a number of coyotes came 
down into the meadow and caught numer- 
) ous mice, which the mowing disturbed and 
uncovered. They were very much like 
__ blackbirds behind a friendly plowman. 
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But one day a man carrying a gun 
strolled into the field. While he was still a 
quarter of a mile away they became watch- 
ful and alarmed. To me the appearance of 
the man and gun differed little from that of 
the men carrying pitchforks; but the wise 
coyotes either scented or could distinguish 
the gun. Presently all hurried away. While 
the gunner remained, at least one of the 
coyotes sat where he could overlook the 
field. But all came strolling back within a 
few minutes after he left. 

In Western Wyoming, not far from a 
ranch house, were three small hills. On 
these the wolves and coyotes frequently 
gathered and howled. One day a number of 
traps were set on each of these hills. That 
evening the wolves and coyotes had their 
usual serenade; but they gathered in the 
depressions between the hills. Quickly 
they adjusted themselves to the new condi- 
tions, with ‘Safety first!’’ always the de- 
termining factor. 

_ The coyote has a remarkable voice. -It 
gives him a picturesque part. Most of his 
spoken efforts are in the early evening; 
rarely in early morning. Often a number, in 
a pack or widely separated, will engage in a 
concert. This is a concert of clowns. In it 
are varying and changing voices; and the 
breaks in the evening song are filled with 
startling ventriloquistic effects. The voice 
is thrown in many directions and over vary- 
ing distances at once, so that the sounds 
are multiplied, and the efforts of two or 
three coyotes seem like those of a numerous 
and scattered pack. 

However, the coyote uses his voice for 
other things than pleasure. He has a dia- 
lect with which he signals his fellows; he 
warns them of dangers and tells of oppor- 
tunities; he asks for information and calls 
for assistance. He is constantly saving him- 
self from danger or securing his needed food 
by codperating with his fellows. These 
united efforts are largely possible through 
his ability to express the situation with 
voice and tongue. 

Through repetition a coyote’s signals are 
ofttimes sent for miles. A leader mounts a 
lonely butte and proclaims his orders over 
the silent prairie. This proclamation is an- 
swered by repeating coyotes a mile or more 
away. Farther away, at all points of the 
compass, it is repeated by others. And so, 
within a fraction of a minute, most of the 


coyotes within a radius of miles have the | 


latest news or the latest orders. 

Sometimes the stratum of air above the 
prairie is a mellow sounding board; it 
clearly and unresistingly transmits these 
wild wireless calls far across the ravines and 
hills of the prairie. The clear notes of a 
single coyote often ring distinctly across a 
radius of two or three miles. When groups 
congregate in valley concerts all the air be- 
tween the near and the far-off hills vibrates 
with the wild varying melody. This may 
reach a climax in aroar like the wind; then 
break up into a many-voiced yelping. 

I love to hear the shoutings and the 
far-off cries of the coyote. These elemental 
notes are those of pure gladness and wild- 
ness. ‘To me they are not melancholy. 
Their rollicking concerts remind me of the 
merry efforts of live boys. 

The calls of the coyote have a distinct 
place in the strangeness of the Great Plains. 
If the coyote should cease to sound across 
the prairies their wildness would be gone. 
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“*Eat it Without a 
Guilty Conscience” 
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Tongue and Macaroni %& 


-Croquettes — Delicious / 


UST you try one—you'll echo “de- 
licious”’ too! 


2 cups boiled macaroni, 4 teaspoon salt, 1 cup 
thick cream sauce, ¥% teaspoon pepper, I egg, 
14 teaspoon onion juice and a large can of 
Underwood Deviled Tongue. 


Chop macaroni fine and mix with tongue and 
cream sauce and seasonings. Shape into croquettes, 
roll in egg and crumbs, and fry quickly in deep 
hot fat. Serve with tomato sauce, or white sauce 
seasoned with tomato. 


Tongue is one of the few meats not” 


« 


classed an ‘“‘essential” to feed our 
armies. Therefore, you can eat Under- 
wood Deviled Tongue ‘“‘Without a 
Guilty Conscience.” 

UNDERWOOD COMPANY, 


52 FULTON 


Choice tongues cooked to tempting 
tenderness, chopped fine and mingled with 
the famous Underwood Deviled Dressing 
of mild spices. Like 


Unperwoop Devitep Ham 
you use it in many ways—in sandwiches, 
omelets, salads, etc. These delicious 
recipes are contained in the free booklet— 


“Goop Tastes For Goop Times” 


Write for it today, mentioning your 
grocers name. And order Underwood 
Deviled Tongue from your grocer to try. 
If he has not been supplied, send us his 
name and 20c for economical can mak- 
ing 12 large or 24 small sandwiches. 


STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


UNDERWOOD Deviled Tongue 


“ Branded with the Devil but Fit for the Gods” 


You have no notes 
to meet — your 
customers pay 
us off. No obli- 

Capital. 


gationas to tume 
or volume—You 
can quit any 
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—Pay Your War Taxes 
With Our Money 


A 


Some FOUR BILLION Dollars will be needed in 
June to pay Income and Excess Profits Taxes. High 
prices, embargoes, uncertain deliveries, etc., also have 
greatly increased the demand for money, to say noth- 
ing of the Liberty Loan, Red Cross Campaign, etc. 


Many very prosperous Firms, having large Taxes to 
pay in June, will see how easily the sale of part of their 
open accounts to us will answer their purpose—even if 
they never give us any further business. They will then 
experience what a simple, convenient and satisfactory 
plan we have for supplying temporary or permanent 


If all of your customers discounted your bills in 
June you would doubtless have ample money for 


lite 


IH 


your needs. The discounts to which they would be 
entitled would no doubt be much more than our 
charge for carrying their accounts for you, without 
their knowledge. You collect their accounts as usual, 
for us. 


time. 


THE DESERT FRONT 


(Continued from Page 13) 


: 

. 

: 

: 

| into one’s flesh and irritates everlastingly. 
Eyen so, the dusty autumn, with its cool 
days and restful nights, is greatly to be pre- 
ferred to the ensuing short season when the 
penetrating chill of a particularly disagree- 
able winter is accompanied by deluge after 
deluge of wind-driven rain which turns the 
dust into a sea of a peculiarly Mesopo- 
tamian variety of glutinous mud—mud that 
clings to whatever it touches and by miring 

' man, beast and vehicle clogs the progress 

| of every kind of enterprise. 

: Not a pleasant country any way you con- 
Sider it, one might say. Yet, strangely 

| enough, it is a country of infinite variation, 

' and its charm is a subtle, alluring something 


would have been more deaths among them 
from sunstroke and fever than from Turk- 
ish lead. But, as it was, they had only to 
contend against such conditions as are 


‘brought about by lack of shelter, inade- 


quate supply transport, adhesive mud or 
ankle-deep slush and an almost continuous 
downpour. There are officers in Mesopo- 
tamia now who came in with the first expe- 
dition, who have been through the whole 
big show and expect to see it through to the 
end. And these men like to tell the story 
of the first landing. 

The force came up from India—one 
brigade and two mountain batteries—in 
four troopships, which anchored on Octo- 


Why not sell us $5,000 to $250,000 or more of your 
accounts and not disturb your other resources? The 
total cost is only 1-30 of 1% per day (1% a month) 
on the face of accounts from date of our purchase 
until paid, plus $5.00 a $1,000 only on the first 
$100,000 within a year. 
or Exchange. 


In 1917 $20,134,577.83 of our volume of 
$51,078,171.11 came from Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers rated $100,000 to over $1,000,000. 
We solicit a trial, NOW. 


UU 


Commercial Credit Company 
Cash Capital $2,250,000 


No Interest, Commission, 


Surplus $375,000 


beyond one’s power to describe—a some- ber 23, 1914, off the island of Bahrein in the 
| thing that inevitably “gets” every for- Persian Gulf. The general supposition was BAVAINEO RE 
eigner who comes into intimate contact that this force had been sent to guard the Represented at 
with it. Anglo-Persian Oil Company’s properties at NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA | CHICAGO 
Fortunately for the British troops, their Abadan, but as England was not yet at war | = BOSTON CINCINNATI 
irst operations in Mesopotamia were car- with Turkey nobody knew definitely against | = = 
ried out during the winter months. Had it what or whom. The ships lay at Bahrein | = = 
nm earlier in the year there probably (Continued on Page 49) EM 
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Under Al Circumstances, Dr. Lyon’s and 
Careful, Particular People Go Together 


HE importance of starting right and keeping 

right is more apparent to more people every 
day in the selection of their dentifrice. Men and 
women everywhere are making the point that— 
the safe dentifrice is always the best—that in the 
use of DR. LYON’S they are protected from 
any possible misapplication of strong drugs. 


That is why dentists use and recommend 
DR. LYON’S and millions of refined, careful 
people select it for their own and their children’s 
use. DR. LYON’S cleans the teeth safely, thor- 
oughly, pleasantly. Combined with its other 
remarkable qualities is another, of great merit 
today —it is economical. 


Diz:Lyons 


The Den tifrice that made fine teeth Fashionable 


Co wWoer- 


Dr. Lyon, a practicing dentist, was Dr. Lyon was also first to advise 
first to introduce a dentifrice that people to keep their teeth thor- 
made fine, clean teeth possible; oughly clean with a safe dentifrice 
and white, fine teeth at once became and visit the dentist twice a year for 


fashionable. expert examination. 


Sample sent on receipt of six cents. 


Aivtm, 


(7ream 


Dr. Lyon was first to advise tak- Dr. Lyon, knowing tooth struc- 
ing children to the dentist when the ture, recognized that medication 
second teeth are coming in so that should be left to the dentists—not to ff... 
the final set may be regulated into the dentifrice—and first urged this [es 
fine, even rows. 


vital rule of safety. 


I. W. LYON & SONS, Inc. 
522 West 27th Street, New York 


June &,1918 
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_ until the first of November, and without a 


line of news from the outside world; at a 
time, too, when the world was thrilling 
with the most important events in all 


history. The officers passed the time ex- 


pressing to each other their disgust and 
exasperation, going through unsatisfactory 
landing drills, dealing with discontent 
among the crews and writing in little note- 
books luridly vituperative accounts of their 
various tribulations. I have read some of 
these invaluably historical little notebooks; 
else how should I know all this? I was not 
there. 

Eventually—just when one young officer 
was writing an essay unfit for publication 
about ‘‘a hateful blank page in our lives’’— 
came the news of the declaration of war 
between Turkey and England, along with 
an order to move on up the gulf and occupy 
Fao, a fortified town at the mouth of the 
Shat-el-Arab. Something doing at last, 
said they, and they executed the order on 
schedule time. A landing was effected at 
Fao on the sixth of November, and the 
Turks, after a brief resistance, cleared out 
and started on their long retreat to the 
north—a retreat that has continued at 
intervals until a distance of between seven 
and eight hundred miles has been put be- 
hind the British lines. 

As it is spoken of in a casual way nowa- 
days, the British advance from Fao on up to 
Basra sounds as though it might have been 
an easy performance. It was not. It was 
the modern Briton’s first encounter with 
Mesopotamian difficulties, and knowing 
practically nothing about them he could 
only meet them pell-mell and take the con- 
sequences. The advance had to be made 
through closely set date plantations hung 
for miles on end with entangling grapevines 
and intersected by innumerable unbridged 
creeks and ditches. The whole country 
was a morass, while down along the river 
bank were great salt mud flats that are 
always deeply flooded at high tide. The 
Turks fought from ambush, behind the 
thick boles of palms, from under the banks 
of canals and from previously prepared and 
concealed dugouts, while the wounded, 
having been told by their German officers 
to expect no quarter, accounted for many 
an Englishman and Indian by rolling over 
where they lay and shooting officers and 
men at close range. There are recorded in- 
stances of men being killed as they were 
hurrying to the assistance of a fallen enemy. 

“Our men were extremely humane,” 
writes one officer, ‘“‘and not only assisted 
wounded Turks but also gave them ciga- 
rettes and any food they had, and the Turks 
were tremendously surprised. They were 
told to sell their lives as dearly as possible, 
because if they fell they would surely have 
to die. What rotten lies! Our Pathans 
were almost too considerate, even halting 
in important movements to help the 
wounded and the dying.” 


The Occupation of Basra 


The Turks, for some unexplained and 
inexplicable reason—since they were in 
overwhelmingly superior numbers—bolted 
from Basra and took up positions to the 
north on the Tigris and Euphrates, so of 
the sixty-odd miles of the British advance 
the final twenty-eight miles, being undis- 
puted, was made in a single day. And this 
the self-communing officer of the frankest 
notebook describes as a disgrace. 

“No staff arrangements at all,’’ says he, 
“and men, both British and Indian, foot- 
sore and weary, strung out all over the 
whole wretched country! There is no 
doubt that our generals have just been 
pushing on as rapidly as they could over 
the difficult route—riding themselves, of 
course—and expecting more of the men 
than men are capable of. Twenty-eight 
miles in one day over ordinary muddy 
roads would be bad enough, but such a 
march at a fast pace through the kind of 
thick slimy mud we have to encounter here 
is simply preposterous and enough to ren- 
der the men useless for a week!” 

That officer, being an old-timer of the 
regular army, was annoyed. But Basra was 
occupied on the twenty-third of November, 
and the reckless advance was accounted— 
as it really was—a valuable victory and a 
fine performance. 

And at Basra, considering the immediate 
necessities, the British found literally noth- 
ing. The old town has little to do with 
hecessities now, but at that time it was 
Important. It is about two miles inland 
from the river, and west of it lies only a 
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boundless expanse of sand. It was just a 
typically Turkish-Arab town, filthy and 
unsanitary beyond description, and left 
inhabited after the Turkish evacuation 
chiefly by a mob of surly and truculent 
Arabs who, though they had found Turkish 
misrule intolerable, gave promise of finding 
British law and order even more so. 

But the British were chiefly interested in 
the river banks, on which they would have 
to establish port facilities. Every man and 
every animal and every ounce of food for 
both, as well as munitions and equipment 
and the necessary materials for developing 
and maintaining a war zone, would have to 
be brought from overseas; and it was a 
serious outlook. There were two or three 
foreign consulates that would serve well 
enough for departmental headquarters, and 
one new custom-house shed that came in 
handy for warehousing supplies; also— 
Basra having been chosen as the gulf 
terminal of the Berlin-to-Bagdad Rail- 
road—there was one temporary German 
railway wharf, the beginnings of some 
freight sheds and a few valuable materials 
lying about. 

Otherwise as a base from which to sup- 
ply and to direct the operations of an army 
destined to the kind of service into which 
the first force was immediately thrust the 
place was a total blank. Roads, lights, 
telephones, vehicles, housing facilities, civ- 
ilized conveniences of any kind —there 
were none. And in order to get any con- 
ception at all of subsequent events and 
developments it is necessary to realize this; 
after which it is further necessary to get a 
sweeping kind of vision if possible of a 
country stretching away and away to the 
east and the west in limitless desolation, 
and rolling northward in waves and wastes 
of gray-and-yellow desert through which 
two shallow, slow-flowing rivers—empty in 
the beginning of transport and at times all 
but unnavigable—wind a tortuous way. 


Old Sindbad’s Home Port 


The old town of Basra was the home 
port of Sindbad the Sailor. The ruins of 
the great ancient city—a wide area of 
curiously mounded sand—are about five 
miles south of the comparatively modern 
town and for a dozen centuries or more 
have provided a large part of the building 
materials for all the Arab towns in the 
immediate vicinity. Four miles farther 
south, in the naked desert, lies the snugly 
walled town of Zobeir, which is built al- 
most entirely of bricks that were taken 
from these ruins—bricks that were molded 
and burned when the world was so young 
that historical vision gropes along its then 
paths as an aged man might grope in his 
mind for glimpses of his earliest infancy. 

Basra now has something like thirty- 
three thousand inhabitants and is rich by 
virtue of its date plantations, there being 
more than eleven million trees within the 
area it dominates. Its export of dates 
equals its import of everything, and the 
plantations give employment to thousands 
of men and women. 

It was early morning when I arrived at 
Basra, and I stood for two hours or more at 
the deck rail of the transport on which I 
had traveled up from Bombay, wondering 
in a vague way why somebody had not 
come to take me ashore, the while I 
watched with intense interest the disem- 
barkation of the thousand troops we had 
brought and a scene along the river bank 
of toilsome and bewilderingly multifarious 
industry. It was war—twentieth-century 
war—in the process of destroying for all 
time the somnolent peace of a world that 
has drowsed for ages in Eastern dreams. 

The Arabs—children of the desert and 
inheritors of noiseless ease and ancient 
methods—say ‘‘The British came with the 
smoke.”’ But it was the other way round— 
the smoke came with the British; and it 
rolls to-day in black spirals of industrial 
abomination from workshops innumerable, 
from electric-power plants, from many 
steamboats, and from tall chimneys and 
funnels of every kind all round the horizon. 
And with the British came also the loud 
murmur and the clatter and clank of toil, 
the shrill shriek of the locomotive and the 
honk of the horn of the motor. The Arabs 
also say ‘‘ Leisure is God-given and haste is 
of the Evil One.” They never worked be- 
fore in all their lives; but they are working 
now, and they are working with a rapidity 
and cheerfulness that denote much with 
regard to the reward they get and the 
character of the discipline they are under. 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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Where Does Your 


Pencil Money Go? 
A Message for You and Your Office 


lead pencil costs any- 

where from five to 
fifteen cents. Half of it is 
thrown away asastub. Half 
the balance is lost in whit- 
tling. And a big part of what’s 
left vanishes in broken points. 


Time also is lost in sharpen- 
ing. Thought is interrupted. 
Hands are soiled. Loss every 
way. 


That’s a big expense per 
pencil, and a tremendous loss 
wherever pencils are bought 
for a complete office force. 
Just figure it out. 


An Eversharp Pencil re- 
quires no whittling. There is 
no broken point, no discarded 
stub, no lost motion or lost 
money anywhere. 


A wooden pencil has but 
seven inches of lead, half of 
which must be wasted. The 
Eversharp has eighteen— 
enough for a quarter million 
words—one cent per ten 


Eversharp Leads made 

4 for Eversharp Pencils 
have a firmness, fine- 

ness and smoothness 

all their own. Many 

hooz, months’ supply for 25c 
q — le for ten thousand 

i Lenos words. Look for the 
Eversharp label on box 


thousand words—anda point 
for every word. 


And the Eversharp is 
always sharp, never sharp- 
ened. Every stroke is clean 
and to the point. Every ves- 
tige of lead is used. 


A handy eraser and a built- 
in pocket clip add further to 
Eversharp utility. And the 
Eversharp is beautifully made. 


Stop pencil shaving with 
Eversharp saving, whether 
for yourself or your establish- 
ment—not forgetting the pres- 
tige an Eversharp lends to 
every writing hand. 


Eversharp prices, $1 and 
up. If unable to get one near- 
by, write for descriptive cir- 
cular to aid in selection direct. 


THE WAHL COMPANY 
1800 Roscoe Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Astor Trust Bldg., 5th Ave. and 42nd St. 
New York 


Pacific Coast Representatives for 
Eversharp Pencils 


CARDINELL-VINCENT COMPANY 
577-579 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


WV 


This is the symbol of 
perfect writing, the 
mark of Eversharp 
Pencil and its perfect 
ink-writing mate, the 
Tempoint Pen, 


The Perfect Pointed Pencil 


Always Sharp— Never Sharpened 


Write today for catalog and interesting dealer 


Dealers: proposition on these two splendid sellers. 
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(Continued from Page 49) 

But the scene on the amazing river bank 
looked to me like the utmost in disorderli- 
-ness and confusion. Docks and wharves 
_were lined with ships and crowded with 
men and women—coolies—working ant- 
fashion, coming and going in endless lines, 
Vearrying on heads and bent backs boxes 
-and bales of materials and materials and 
materials. Acres of low sheds stretching 
| away into the fringes of the palm groves; 
_ miles of closely tented open space seen 
-hazily through clouds of dust; pyramids 
of hay and sacked grain under light-green 
canvas; mule wagons; motor lorries; am- 
munition carts; ambulances; an artillery 
convoy getting under way out across a 
baked gray waste in the distance; auto- 
mobiles hurrying hither and thither; offi- 
cers on handsome horses moving slowly 
here and there; a long line of diminutive 
donkeys tricked out in brightly ornamented 
pack saddles and with jingling halters and 
strings of blue beads round their necks; a 
longer line of ambling, munching, disdain- 
ful nosed camels on the way down to the 
adjoining dock, where they were being 
swung up one by one, like so many bales 
of hay, and deposited in the hold of a big 
gray ship—it was a scene to hold the new- 
_comer’s attention and to make the time 
| pass swiftly. 

_ And across on the eastern bank of the 
broad river were peaceful-seeming, long, 
' mud-thatched and palm-shaded huts that 
one knew for hospital wards because the 
Red Cross flag and the Union Jack flew to- 
gether from a tall flagstaff in the midst of 
them. Beyond them stretched the desert, 
_ bounded only by a haze lighted with orange 
and mauve on far horizons. 


An Oriental River:Front 


A smart young officer wearing the red 
| collar tabs of staff service stepped up and 
with a certainty that I was the person he 
| was looking for, since I was the only woman 
/on board, said he had come to fetch me. 
That was nice. I fully expected of course 
to be fetched by somebody, but my sailing 
\ directions carried me only as far as the port 
‘of Basra, and from there, so far as I knew, 
‘my whole adventure in Mesopotamia was 
/on the knees of the gods. 
| I was to be the guest in Basra of the 
i inspector general of communications, said 
| the young officer, and the inspector gen- 
| eral’s launch was at the wharf steps waiting 
_ to take me back down river to headquar- 
ie ters. 
_ And back down river in a launch meant 
| skimming a swift way at water level through 
| the moving picture of interesting things 
{afloat which I had already looked down 
upon from the high deck of the trooper as 
| she steamed up the six miles of river front 
| to a new pier at its farthest end. 

About ten miles below Basra there are 
| three large ships sunk in what was at one 
| time the channel of the Shat-el-Arab. The 
| masts and funnels of two of them and the 
| prow of the other are high out of water at 
_ low tide—inviting one to mental picture- 
making of what lies beneath them, sub- 
'merged—and form nowadays one of the 
sights to be seen. They were sunk by the 

Turks during the earliest operations, with 
an idea of closing the river to the advanc- 
ing British gunboats and troopships. But 
‘the Shet-el-Arab is not a dependable 
| stream for any such undertaking, and being 
| strong and deep would cut for itself a suffi- 
_ cient channel against any imaginable ob- 
| stacle. The British attached a cable to the 


' ship in midstream and, assisted by the cur- 


rent, pulled it round to one side. The river 
_ did the rest. Almost overnight it washed a 
| wide curve in the eastern bank, and the new 


bit channel was established. 


From that point on up to Basra the river 


_ becomes cumulatively interesting. An al- 


| most continuous procession of ocean-going 
ships passes and repasses, mostly plying 
to and from the port of Bombay; hospital 
ships, cargo ships and camouflaged troop- 
ers, with now and then a too-busy-to- 
get-itself-cleaned-up refrigerator ship from 
Australia with its dirty-gray, rust-streaked 
hull covered all over with great splotches 
of red paint, as red paint is always laid on 
'Tust-eaten patches. And ships nowadays 
ve an almost human way of looking 
More in earnest about the thing they are up 
_ to than ships ever looked before. 
_ The river front of Basra, the new town 
the British have built for the purposes of 
War, is crowded in a way that places it in a 
class with the Thames and the lower Hud- 
. in fact it looks busier than either of 
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those rivers. And it is a fascinating, con- 
glomerate, cosmopolitan kind of crowded- 
ness, in which more elements of the 
anciently curious and the _ utilitarianly 
modern are jumbled together than could 
possibly be described. 

The young officer who had come to fetch 
me was A. D. C. to the inspector general 
of communications and the launch lying 
at the wharf steps was a long slim red- 
carpeted and soft-cushioned luxury that was 
proudly capable of making twenty-five 
miles an hour. It was driven exactly as an 
automobile is driven and the man behind 
the wheel looked like a soldier chauffeur 
crouched to put a high-powered racer 
through the enemy’s lines. He seemed to be 
ina hurry. I was not. But what with the 
noise of the engine and the wash of the 
high-foaming wake behind us there was 
little chance of making myself heard, how- 
ever much I might have wished to ask 
questions. Five miles or more we went, at 
top speed, and through traffic so congested 
that patrol boats, for all the world like 
traffic policemen on overcrowded city 
streets, are stationed at fixed distances to 
control it. 

There were six or eight ocean-going hos- 
pital ships lying at wharves here and there, 
and many strange, flat-bottomed, high- 
funneled and unshapely Red Cross river 
boats were banked in before the long rows 
of mud-thatched hospital huts, their gang- 
ways thrown out across the bund. These 
boats bring the wounded and the sick 
down the five hundred miles of river from 
Bagdad and transfer them to the hospitals 
on shore or to the ships for Karachi and 
Bombay. 

Lying in midstream were a number of 
cruisers of the Persian Gulf fleet, while 
hugging them close or snugging up against 
either bank to make room in the river were 
a half dozen monitors and some tiny gun- 
boats, all bristling with guns that looked 
far too large for them. The monitors and 
gunboats are painted the color of the desert 
dust against which they are seen when they 
are on business bent up the Tigris or Eu- 
phrates. 

There were troopships and cargo ships, 
smoke-belching dredgers and many barges 
and tugs and double-decked steamboats. 
But mostly, it seemed to me, there were 
swift-scurrying launches—Red_ Cross 
launches, officers’ launches, shining and 
grim, and common, gray-brown and ill- 
kept workaday launches—all darting nois- 
ily here and there, making wide, billowing 
wakes upon which slender, fragile-seeming 
belums teetered perilously, to be steadied 
by the strong paddle strokes of deft Arab 
boatmen. The Arab boatman sits flat on 
his heels, high in the up-curving prow of his 
graceful small craft, and is a picture man, 
with kuffiyeh wrapped under his usually 
shapely chin and bound round his head 
with twisted strands of camels’ hair. 


German:Incited Outrages 


Along the banks rose a forest of slender 
slanting masts on scores of mahaylas and 
dhows that were high and dry in the mud 
of low tide. These curious vessels loom 
large in one’s life in Mesopotamia and are 
as much a part of the general scheme of 
things as are the palm trees and the dust 
and the desert sands. The belum is the 
sampan, or the used-for-everything canoe 
of the country, while the mahayla and the 
dhow are great massive-timbered cargo 
boats modeled on fantastic lines that must 
have been familiar to the people of the days 
of Abraham. 

I found the I. G. C. and the lines-of- 
communications staff housed in a rather 
pretentious, much-balconied and many- 
windowed building on the bund, which 
used to be the German consulate. When 
the British occupied Basra the German 
consul did not clear out with the Turks and 
make tracks for home, as one would imag- 
ine he might have done. He remained to be 
taken prisoner, for some reason or other— 
knowing perhaps that he would be trans- 
ferred to safe and comfortable quarters in 
India; and as the British were advancing 
up the Shat-el-Arab he sent an appeal to 
them to make haste, that they might be in 
time to save the Europeans. The Arabs 
were on a rampage, looting the town and 
murdering the stragglers in the Turkish re- 
treat—as is their custom—and it is sup- 
posed the German consul was frightened. 

Among the Europeans to be “saved” 
were two British telegraph clerks from Fao 
who had been in charge of the British tele- 
graph station there and who were seized by 
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the Turks the minute war was declared. 
They were routed out of their beds in the 
middle of the night and marched straight 
away. They were not allowed even to dress 
or to gather up any of their belongings, and 
were forced to walk the full sixty-odd miles 
to Basra in their pyjamas and bedroom 
slippers, one of them even being without a 
hat. On the way Arab horsemen pointed 
rifles at them and threatened to kill them, 
while men, women and children were en- 
couraged to spit upon them as they passed 
through the villages and along the desert 
trails. 

When they reached Basra they were 
thrown into the unspeakable Turkish jail 
and for a week or more were mistreated in 
every possible way, getting absolutely noth- 
ing to eat but a few dates. As the British 
were advancing victoriously up the river 
they were released for some unexplained 
reason, and when the Turks started in full 
flight to the north—evidently in a curious 
state of disorganization for the moment— 
they were left in Basra. 

And for this the German consul wanted 
credit! All right. The British good- 
naturedly gave it to him and afforded him 
the most courteous assistance in his prepa- 
rations for departure to the comfortable 
quarters in India. Then it was learned that 
he easily could have saved the young men 
from the frightful indignities and hardships 
to which they had been subjected, and that 
he was the instigator and financial backer 
of practically all the Arab outrages that 
were committed. In other words, he was a 
German consul. 


German Impudence 


In his one-time consulate there are a 
good many things that afford the present 
tenants considerable amusement. The fur- 
niture is of a splendid German heaviness 
and the decorations are of the “‘new art” 
variety in light greens and sickly pinks. 
But he did have some good Persian carpets 
which he had acquired during his residence 
in the Persian carpet belt, and about these 
he is to this day greatly concerned. He 
could not take them with him to a deten- 
tion camp in India, and as there was no 
place to store them in a town newly occu- 
pied by a victorious enemy he had perforce 
to leave them on the floors. He knew they 
would be safe enough in the hands of 
British gentlemen, no doubt, but he now 
has the astonishing effrontery to write 
occasionally to the I. G. C. to express his 
anxiety about them and to ask that they 
be regularly beaten and aired! 

And the curious thing is that the I. G. C. 
is only amused by the man’s impudence, 
and he issues orders every so often to have 
the carpets attended to. In fact he is so 
careful about them that his less meticulous 
young staff can hardly smoke in comfort 
in the mess rooms. Compare this with a 
vision of German officers engaged in their 
favorite pastime of denuding and defiling 
the fine homes of Belgium and Northern 
France. Rather gratifying to Anglo-Saxon 
pride in Anglo-Saxon character, is it not? 

In the communications mess besides the 
I. G. C. and his A. D. C. there are an 
assistant quartermaster general and the 
deputy. TheI. G. C., Maj. Gen. Sir George 
MacMunn, is a Knight Commander of the 
Bath, enjoys a few other similar honors, 
and has enough orders and decorations to 
fill three long ribbon bars on his chest and 
to make it impossible for anyone to write 
his name with its full complement of alpha- 
betical additaments on less than two lines. 

The A. D. C. is a one-time prosperous 
barrister of Calcutta who gave up a lucra- 
tive practice at the beginning of things and 
volunteered for any kind of service the 
medical classifiers might find him fitted for. 
They gave him the rank of first lieutenant 
and put him in charge of a mule depot, and 
he got his present attractive billet as a 
reward for two years’ uncongenial service 
uncomplainingly rendered. He has no 
ribbons at all, but he doesn’t mind telling 
you that he has a younger brother in France 
with a Victoria Cross. 

The A. Q. M. G. is a major of cavalry in 
the Indian Army who has the French Cross 
of War and a record of thirteen years’ 
service, of which more than one and a half 
years have been spent without leave in 
Mesopotamia. 

The deputy—never spoken of as any- 
thing else—is D. I. G. C., understudy to 
the inspector general of communications, 
who holds down the job at headquarters 
when the I. G. C. is off on his frequent trips 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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“The Vesuvius is a Plug of 
exclusive features.” —A.R.MOSLER 
The only Plug with double-step 
“‘Vitite’’ insulator—and hand 
assembled. 

It’s the Plug for power —its 
spark is a ribbon of flame. 1 
It’s the Plug for service, it with- 
stands the exactions of the mod- 
ern motor. 

Electrodes will not pit or cor- 
rode, insulator absolutely heat 
proof. Electrically tested—leak 
proof. 
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Quality makes it 


“The Indestructible Plug’’ 


Buy them anywhere at the standard price 
$1.00. (Vesuvius MicaTractor Plug, $2.00) 
FREE—“‘Mosler on Spark Plugs,’’ a book 
telling the right plug for your motor. 


A.R. MOSLER & CO.,NewYork, N.Y. 


Honor the Boys 
ho Go 


Honor Tablet 


This handsome bronzed 
front-door plate for the 
homes of men in the 
service is a fitting mark 
of distinction. The 
home of every soldier 
and sailor is entitled to 
one. Honor your boy. 

This plaque. will last a 
lifetime. Size3 %4xSinches. 
Sent to any address in 
America for One Dollar. 
Specify whether for soldier 
or satlor. Order today. 


The HART-ICKES CO. 
504 Close Bldg. ,Toledo, Ohio 


Canadian Branch: 
Toronto, Ont., P. 0. Box 575 


Representatives Wanted in every town and city to help in 
the distribution. Write today for free illustrated folder. 
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Freight Prepaid. Keep it if a 
you like it—pay small de- 
posit, then $1.00 a week; 


or return at our expense. \\ | of a I ¥3 
isk @ * nger" grips; 12-arm 
No Meg ce aa ete % sprocket; coaster brake; 


Best Tires—the famous — dove-tail color design, etc, 
$9.00 Vitalic Non-Skid Tires 
WRITE TODA for Plan and big Black Beauty Catalog (in 


colors). FREE. Pick out your model. 
Sundries. Save money. Get our factory-price Sundries Catalog. 
Bicycle parts, accessories and supplies—everything for cyclists. 


HAVERFORD CYCLE CO. (Est. 22 Yrs.) Dept. R26, PHILADELPHIA 


18 Big Features— 


Patent your Invention—I'll help market it. Send 

. for 4 Free Guide Books with list of Patent Buyers, 
hundreds of Ideas Wanted, etc. Advice Free. Richard B. 
Owen, Patent Lawyer, 33 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C., or 
2276-T Woolworth Bldg., New York. 


ANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect yourideas, they may 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘“* Needed Inventions’’ and 
“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money."’ RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C, 
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The Fuel Administration authorizes us to say that it considers the 
use of Oil Cook Stoves and Oil Heaters at this time a very impor- 


tant help in the necessary conservation of coal for war purposes. 


America’s Women Battalions 


ROM Maine to California 

they are mobilizing, thou- 
sands strong, for the Summer 
Drive. Her trench spade a par- 
ing knife, her bayonet a spoon, 
the American housewife is can- 
ning, preserving and evaporating 
fruits and vegetables to help her 
Armies win the war. 


Always a kitchen comfort, this 
summer a Florence Automatic 
Oil Cook Stove is a war-time 
necessity. It assures you a cool 
kitchen to cook in and a hot 
flame to cook with. One great 
feature is its exceptional power, 
the extra quickness with which 
it will boil, bake, or grill. It 
gives the steady, intense heat 


which is so vital to successful 
home canning. 


No smoky wicks to trim and 


clean, for the asbestos kindlers ° 


replace them. Lever control of 
each burner makes it easy to 
obtain any degree of heat for as 
long as you need it. The glass 
bull’s-eye in the tank shows the 
fuel supply. 


The portable oven with its 
glass panelled door assures good 
baking and easy evaporating of 
fruits and vegetables. 


Call at your dealer’s today and 
have him demonstrate the value 
of a Florence Automatic Oil 
Cook Stove to you. 


Write for the special home canning edition of the Household Helper,written by Mrs. Dora 
Smith Avery, director of the Home Canning and Evaporating Club of Harvard, Mass. 


Central Oil & Gas Stove Company, 319 School St., Gardner, Mass. 


Makers of Florence Oil Cooking Stoves, Florence Tank Water Heaters, Florence 
Portable Baking Ovens, Florence Oil Heaters, Gas Hot Plates, and Gas Heaters 


Made and sold in Canada by M‘Clarys, London, Ontario 
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Reasons Ajax Tires 
Excel in Utility Service 


A nation in high gear. Business at top speed. 
Efficiency the order of the day. 


The automobile is the spine of America’s second- 
ary transportation system. Use your car! 


UNDREDS of thousands of users have declared for 
Ajax tires. They'll have no others. heya 
won to Ajax by the demonstrated excellence of 

Ajax service—by Ajax proved utility. 


First among reasons for Ajax preference are those mighty Ajax 
Shoulders of Strength—symbols of Ajax in-built wear. They are pliant 
supports that brace and re-inforce the tread just where strength is needed 
most. By distributing road wear evenly over the entire tread surface, these 
Shoulders of Strength prevent friction from centering and grinding quickly 
through to the fabric. 


In other words, Shoulders of Strength put more rubber where it 
should be—more tread on the road. 


AVAK ROAD KING 


This Ajax monarch is built for all road service. Mark that massive 
tread. ‘Those triangle barbs give perfect traction. In the picture, note 
those Shoulders of Strength. You can see they mean more mileage. 


The Road King is typical of the in-built quality that has made Ajax 
tires 97% Owners’ Choice. This huge percentage of our yearly output is 


chosen by individuals to replace tires of other makes that came with 


their cars. 


Ajax Inner Tubes are marked by the same in-built quality—the same 
superior resistance to wear. Ajax tubes in Ajax casings form the combination 
that shows the greatest mileage profit. 


Your nearest» Ajax Tire Supply Depot is 
headquarters for Ajax tires, Ajax tubes— 
and real service. Write for free booklet— 
“ Ajax Shoulders of Strength.” 


(C ), AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 


= wh New York 


Factories: Trenton, N. J. 


AT TT Branches in Leading Cities 


MORE 
RUBBER 


WHERE IT 
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especially at the day’s end, when it is 


from Basra, follow the courses of the 


(Continued from Page 51) 
of inspection up and down the lines 
of communication, which, starting 


Tigris and Euphrates and spread fan- 
wise along dozens of avenues to the 
farthest outposts on the battle lines. 
The deputy is a big white-haired 
brigadier general, with brown eyes 
that smile and a tongue that keeps 
the community’s sense of humor stirred 
up to bubbling point. 

_ Andit was with the deputy, off duty 
as an understudy, that I first explored 
‘the great city of war behind the palm 
‘belt and got a definite realization of 
the fact that war can be waged con- 
structively rather than destructively 
if the wagers thereof happen to be- 
long to a nation with a modern Chris- 
_tiansoul and a gentlemanly conscience. 
_ Desolation, utter and complete and 
‘inexpressibly dreadful! Thatis bound 
to be one’s first impression of almost 
any part of Mesopotamia. But there 
isa curious charm in desolation, and 


flooded with seductive lights. It was 
‘aflame with a fierce noonday glare 
‘when the deputy and I rolled out into it in 
a big gray service motor car, though for 
a short time we rolled along over a fine 
hard-surfaced roadway that was black with 
‘oil. He had to tell me about that. It was 


_ the first road that had been built in Meso- 


potamia since the year before Adam. 

It is six miles long and it cost more than 
three hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
There is no stone in the country, not even 
/a pebble; in fact there is no building ma- 
terial of any kind except mud and a limited 
‘supply of prehistoric bricks. So every- 
| thing that went to the construction of this 
road had to be brought up from the in- 
terior of India, and ata time, too, when sea 
transport was the most valuable thing in 
‘the world. But difficulty and expense were 
/not to be considered, the road being an 
absolute necessity. During theearly months 
of the year, as I have already written, the 
‘earth is covered to an average depthof about 
‘seven inches with thick, viscid mud which 

puts automobile transport out of business 
altogether and in which neither man nor 
beast can get a secure foothold. 


British Road-Building 


The Turks did not believe the British 
would build roads. They never had them- 

selves. And they relied with the utmost 
confidence during the winter of 1914-15 on 
\the always hampering climatic conditions, 
- believing that the British would be unable 
to establish an adequate base, to say noth- 
ing of making an advance. But the Brit- 
jisher is just as good a fighter as the Turk, 
'and happens to be a vastly more industri- 
ous, resourceful and determined individual. 
He certainly did flounder round and get 


| himself in a fearful condition that winter, 


| but his first call was for labor reserves and 
/erushed rock, and first thing you know 
there was the six-mile road connecting all 
the points along the river where cargo is 
| unloaded. In the meantime the river bank 
was being rapidly lined with piers and 


warehouses. 


This highway now connects everything 

else with the terminal of the railroad that 
was picked up somewhere in India where it 
was not an absolute necessity, brought up 
the Persian Gulf and laid down along the 
west bank of the Euphrates to supplement 
that uncertain river as a means of com- 
| munication with the far-away northwestern 
battle front. 


| 
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Long ago, 
however, a rea- 
sonably inex- 
pensive source 
of supply for 
road-surfacing 
material was lo- 
cated and devel- 
oped, and now 
the six-mile 
stretch is only a 
historic exam- 
ple to be talked 
about in connec- 
tion with the 
difficult days. 
Road building is 
now going on 
apace in every 
direction, as one 
is made to real- 
ize when one’s 
automobile has 
to skirt round 
steam rollers 
time and again 
or plunge off 
into rutted side 
tracks and run 
for miles on end 
through dust 
hub deep, in or- 
der to avoid long 
stretches of 
newly laid 
crushed rock. 
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desert begins. 
And out in the 
desert the Brit- 
ish Tommy and 
hisIndian 
comrades have 
pitched their 
tents by the tens 
of thousands. 
Substantial huts 
of wood with 
walls of reed 
mats and heavy 
roofs of mud 
have taken the 
place of tents in 
one section, and 
these— gro- 
tesque to the 
last degree— 
stretch away in 
even rows across 
the plain like a 
measureless fan- 
tastic kind of 
dream city, re- 
lieved by noth- 
ing but the 
round mud 
domes of many 
incinerators and 
an occasional 
flagstaff flying 
the colors of 
some regiment 
or corps. 


The deputy, 
being more or 
less used to 


Major General Sir George Mac Munn, K.C.8B., 
D.S.O., Inspector General of Communications 
of the Mesopotamian Expeditionary Force. 
Above—One Corner of the Turkish Prison 


There are 
Y. M.C. A. cen- 
ters every so 


things as they 
are, tried his best 
to be communicative and friendly as we 
drove along through the immensities and 
mysteries—mysteries to me, at least—but 
the dust was so terrific that to open one’s 
mouth was at times to risk being choked to 
death. Everything was covered with it, and 
to a thickness and heaviness that I can best 
indicate perhaps by reference to a boy I saw 
at a Red Cross depot clearing it off the 
sagging top of abigstorage tent withashovel. 
It had seeped into everything to such an ex- 
tent that it was difficult, so far as color was 


‘ concerned, to tell where the camps left off 


and the desert began. Dust and tents; 
dust and sheds; dust and pyramids of war 
supplies; dust and men; dust and mules; 
everything seemed blended together in an 
interminable 
stretch of yellow 
and tawny gray. 
It was desert 
camouflage. 
Within the 
deep shade of 
the dust pow- 
dered palm gar- 
dens there are 
labor camps, 
mule depots, re- 
mount depots, 
veterinary hos- 
pitals and ac- 
commodations 
for various na- 
tive and auxil- 
lary services. 
But beyond a 
sharp line the 
palm gardens 
leave off and the 


Camp at Basra 


often—these be- 
ing an American 
contribution tothe general scheme of things; 
and there are frequent canteens, the canteen 
in the British sense being a small official re- 
tail store where Tommy can buy at cost price 
various luxuries, such as cakes, biscuits, 
chocolates, jams, potted meats, tinned 
fruits and extra cigarettes, as well as many 
tempting small items of wearing apparel 
not included by government in his regular 
equipment—a place, in other words, where 
boy or man may relieve in himself to a cer- 
tain extent a sometimes intolerable longing 
for home and the usual comforts. This kind 
of canteen service is a part of the regular 
British military organization and is not re- 
lated in any way to the canteen services 
provided by war-relief organizations and 
carried on by 
volunteer work- 
ers. 

Then we went 
to the prison 
camp—in the 
same general 
desert area. 
There is a weird 
fascination 
about war prison 
camps. Onesees 
cooped up in 
them under the 
covering muz- 
zles of machine 
guns thousands 
of men who have 
met one’s own 
men in battle, 
have inflicted 
upon them in- 
human horrors 


Labor Camps 
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and have themselves suffered unfor- 
getable things, and .one looks upon 
them with a vague kind of wonder. 
I have seen a great many German pris- 
oners in France, and I can never con- 
trol a feeling of resentment against 
them, but I felt rather sorry for the 
mild-eyed but otherwise villainous- 
looking Turks. There were only about 
three thousand of them in just then— 
with a few Germans among them— 
but the camp can accommodate seven 
thousand and has done so on a number 
of occasions. 

It is a tremendous square area in- 
closed in barbed-wire entanglements, 
and at regular intervals all round it 
there are guardhouses like sentry 
boxes on stilts. The prisoners live in 
bell tents set in even rows that run 
away in converging parallels and give 
one an impression of great distance. 
Outside every sixth or eighth tent I 
observed a group of men engaged in 
chopping up sides of beef. They were 
distributing a ration. It was fine, 
fresh Australian meat, and each man 
was getting a generous share of it. 
I was thinking that coming upon a 
supply of such food must have been a wel- 
come change for most of them. And be- 
sides a good and sufficient meat ration they 
get excellent white bread—exactly what 
the British soldier gets—and plenty of 
vegetables. They are well fed and well 
taken care of in every way, the health of 
the camp being practically perfect; and 
there is nothing for them to complain of 
really except the climate. The tents are 
bleached white in the terrific sun and throw 
back the savage glare of the fine dust as 
though in a kind of impotent rage; and 
that is rather awful! But that kind of thing 
the British soldiers have to put up with 
too; and they are less used to it perhaps. 
Though, come to think of it, the Turks are 
as much foreigners in Mesopotamia as the 
British, and there are many of them from 
the hills and the regions up round the Black 
Sea to whom the desert is a torment and a 
torture. They are always delighted when 
they come to be transferred to camps in 
India, as all of them must be sooner or 
later to make room for the fresh relays 
coming in. 


The Prisoners’ Hospital 


Attached to the largest and finest Brit- 
ish general hospital in Basra there is a 
series of hut wards for prisoners that are 
identical with the wards for British 
wounded, except that they are guarded and 
surrounded by barbed-wire entanglements. 
These wards have a capacity of seven hun- 
dred beds and have been full a number of 
times, the occasion being very infrequent 
indeed when there are less than two or three 
hundred patients in them. The sick or 
wounded Turk gets exactly the same treat- 
ment the British soldier gets, and I am told 
that he is usually quite pathetically grate- 
ful and that he seldom hesitates to say that 
he is much better provided for than he 
could hope to be behind his own lines. 

Regarding Turkish prisoners in British 
hands, one always wonders how General 
Townshend and his men and the thousands 
of Englishmen and Australians in Turkey 
from the Gallipoli days are getting along. 
Just before I left Constantinople, in the 
late autumn of 1915, an order was issued 
by the Turkish War Office to the effect 
that no English-speaking person should 
ever again be permitted to talk with pris- 
oners.of war. And this included even the 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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As Important as Military Duty 


O win this war we must have more SHIPS. Our fighting men—our Allies —cannot win 
without food and supplies—and these must be carried in ships. Things we need at home— 
hides from South America — sugar from Cuba— must be brought to us in ships. 


When the Government recently took over the Dutch ships, it Jacked men to put on them. 
The Hog Island Ship Yard will alone turn out 50 ships this year. With all yards busy, an 
8,000 ton ship should be launched every other day. The Nation needs men to man these ships. 


It is building ships and buying ships as fast as it can. It is hiring crews and training crews to man 
these ships. It sounds a call to young men now at home; a cail to serve their country—not on land — but 
on sea; not on battle ships — but on merchant ships —to back up their brothers in the trenches. 


It appeals to 50,000 men of 21 to 30 years to volunteer for the Merchant Service. And it does not 


insist on experienced men —it trains men for their work. 


HOW TO. INVESTIGATE: 


Go to the Rexall Drug Store nearest you. The 
Rexall Stores have been designated by the Govern- 
ment as U. S. Merchant Service Enrolling 
Stations. 


The man in charge of enrollment will explain 
all about the different kinds of jobs you can choose 
from. Jobs for sailors, jobs for firemen, coal- 
passers, cooks, waiters, etc. 


If you are accepted for the service, you sign 
a contract to work in the Merchant Marine for the 
duration of the war. This exempts you from all 
military service. 


Then you are sent to a U. S. Shipping Board 
School Ship for a month’s special training, and you 
receive $30 wages, your board and your uniform. 


The ship makes cruises along the coast. You 
sleep in a good bed. You eat good food. You have 
plenty of recreation and amusement. 


After training, you board the big steamer on 
which you are to work. Your pay is advanced at 


once to $45 a month or more, depending on the 
kind of work you do. 


You find that you have fine opportunities for 
advancement and to save money. All your living 
expenses are paid. If your ship is called into the 
war zone you receive a /arge bonus. 


Furthermore, you can make your job per- 
manent after the war, and can fit yourself for an 
officer’s position. 


If it happens that you have had experience at 
sea— either on deck or in the engine room — your 


country needs you at once. You have the chance | 


to get back to your old berth on blue water, or to 


become an officer. Many officers are needed now © 


as well as crews. Ask the Rexall man. 


Boys— you boys have felt the thrilling call of 
the sea—the eagerness to visit strange lands—to 
take part in the greatest events the world has ever 
known; call at the nearest Rexall Store—TODAY— 
and fill out application to join the new 
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HE Rexall Drug Stores 

throughout the country have 
been designated by the Govern- 
ment as Enrolling Stations for the 
U. S. Shipping Board. There are 
8,000 Rexall Stores, of which 
nearly 7,000 are in the United 
States. At these stores, right in 
their own home towns, young men 
may now “‘sign on’’ for training and 
subsequent sea duty in the U. S. 
Merchant Marine. 


This use of the stores and the 
expense of this advertisement are a 
contribution by the Rexall Stores 
to the Cause of Liberty. 
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first secretary of the American Em- 
bassy, who had their mail and their 
private affairs to attend to. So at 
that time we had grave reason to 
wonder. But how different is the at- 
titude of the British! They would be 
glad if the whole population of Turkey 
could investigate the conditions un- 
der which Turkish prisoners live 
within British lines. 

A Turkish officer who was captured 
at Ramadiasked when he was brought 
into Bagdad if he might send a tele- 
gram home to his people. It was an 
unusual request and the British offi- 
cer who had him in charge wanted to 
know what he wished to say. 

“Only this,’ hesaid; and he wrote 
it out in English: “Safely captured 
by the British! Allah be praised!” 

Another prisoner taken in the same 
engagement and brought down to 
Basra grew confidentially exultant in 
conversation with the prison com- 
mandant over the improvements that 
are being made throughout the coun- 
try. 

“You British,”’ he said, “are doing 
in Mesopotamia all the things we 
want to have done but probably never 
would have been able to do for ourselves. 
Here at Basra you have built hard-surfaced 
highways, acres of warehouses and enough 
piers and drydocks to make it one of the best 
equipped minor ports in the world. You 
have filled in all the lowlands, stamped out 
malaria, and provided any number of fine 
hospital buildings that will make excellent 
barracks one of these days and serve many 
other useful purposes. You have com- 
pleted this end of the Berlin-to-the-Persian 
Gulf Railway and are even building good 
permanent stations and freight depots all 
along the line, in which you are graciously 
pleased to conform to the’ architectural 
style of the country. Moreover, you have 
built branch roads here and there which tap 
big areas of production, and your bridges 
can meet with nothing but our heartiest 
approval. Having to import all the mate- 
rials for them must have cost you some- 
thing! It was more than we could ever 
afford! 

“Then there are your great power plants, 
and the whole country lighted up with 
electricity—to say nothing of telegraph 
and telephone lines on good steel poles run- 
ning in every possible direction. You have 
mastered the intricacies and idiosyncrasies 
of the Tigris and have filled it with barges 
and boats of the latest type and pattern. 
And now I am told you intend to undertake 
a great irrigation development for the pur- 
pose of putting large areas of the desert 
under cultivation.” 


Permanent Improvements 


“Really, it is marvelous! You have done 
more in two years than we have done in all 
the centuries of our sovereignty, and more 
than we probably ever could have done. 
It’s perfectly splendid; and the longer it 
takes Germany to win the war the better 
off we shall be in the end. If we had been 
fighting on your side poor old Mesopo- 
tamia would have worried along without 
any improvements to speak of for per- 
haps another century; or the Ger- 
mans might have got in and destroyed 
the little there was to destroy. I 
wouldn’t have you driven out for the 
world. Not yet. Give you another 
year or two, and you will succeed in 
restoring all the country’s old-time 
progressiveness and prosperity. Then 
it will be worth something to the 
Turkish Empire!” 

Queer kind of Turk he was. And he 
said a lot more than this, but the 
officer to whom he was so freely ex- 
pressing himself, and who repeated 
the conversation to me, quoted him 
only in a general way. I wish I could 
have talked with him myself, because 
the question always in my mind is: 
“What do the people think?” 

The Arabs, they say, think the 
British sahibs are all quite mad, a few 
of them only believing that the will of 
Allah has begun once more to express 
itself in the Land of the Two Rivers. 
But the Turks know better. They 
know that the British are merely in- 
dustrious and that they are given to 
doing things in a substantial, me- 
thodical and honest way. 

After leaving the camps of the city 
of war the deputy and I struck straight 
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Up a Crowded Creek Off the Shatsel:Arab at Basra 


out on the way to nowhere, toward which no 
way leads. There are desert roadways, to 
be sure, in one direction or another, but 
they are nothing but wheel tracks in the 
dust and sand and are not distinguishable 
very far ahead even at their best. In a 
sand storm they become wholly obliterated 
in a few moments. 

About five miles out in one direction 
there is an exact square of desert fenced in 
with barbed-wire entanglements, heavily 
stockaded and filled to capacity with mu- 
nitions of war. It is a most comforting 
thing to look upon and makes one feel a 
realizing sense of the strength of our side. 
It makes you double up your fists and say 
the first thing that comes into your mind 
which calls for an exclamation point by 
way of punctuation. And not far away 
from it we drove round a detached artillery 
encampment where several hundred new 
guns were being prepared for transporta- 


tion on their own wheels to the far-away - 


Front. There were gun crews drilling, and 
in the vast silence one could hear the sharp 
commands of officers from long distances 
away. 

We went on toward nowhere, intending 
to make a wide detour and come into old 
Basra city by the Zobeir gate in the south 
wall. There was no dust out there; only 
hard-packed sand, out of which the fierce 
hammering sun struck a myriad glinting, 
eye-searing sparks. But it was beautiful 
beyond words to describe. We spun along 
at fifty miles an hour with a cool clean 
breeze in our faces. Then just over a slight 
rise in the sparkling plain I saw my first 
mirage. It was impossible to believe it was 
a mirage and not really the beautiful lake 
that it seemed—a lake dotted with wooded 
islands and fringed in places with deep 
green forests. I have seen mirage in other 
deserts in other lands, but I have never 
seen anything like the Mesopotamian mi- 
rage. We drove straight on, and it came so 
close that I was sure I could see a ripple on 


its surface. Then suddenly it went away 
off, and where it had been our skid-proof 
tires were humming on the hard-packed 
sand, and I saw that the wooded islands 
had been created out of nothing but 
patches of camel thorn and that the trees 
of the forests were tufts of dry grass not 
more than six inches high. 

Off on the far horizon a camel caravan 
was swinging slowly along and the camels 
looked like some kind of mammoth pre- 
historic beasts, while in another direction 
what we took to be camels turned out to be 
a string of diminutive donkeys under pack 
saddles laden with bales of the desert grass 
roots that the Arabs use for fuel. 


Saved by a Mirage 


The mirage has played an interesting 
part in the Mesopotamian campaigns. In 
some places it is practically continuous the 
year round, and it adds greatly to the diffi- 
culties of an army in action. It-is seldom 
mistaken for anything but what it is of 
course, but it does curious things to dis- 
tances and to objects both animate and 
inanimate. Incidentally it renders the ac- 
curate adjustment of gun ranges almost if 
not altogether impossible. 

One of the most curious incidents of the 
whole war happened in connection with a 
mirage, and on the very spot over which I 
drove that first day out in the desert. A 
desire to tell about it brings me of necessity 
back for a moment to a consideration of 
the early operations of the British forces. 
If they had been able to settle down and do 
nothing but hold on at Basra for an indefi- 
nite period there would have been a different 
story to tell, and there probably never 
would have been an alleged ‘‘ Mesopotamian 
blunder” for England to air and to row 
about from the housetops. But the Turks 
had something to say about that. 

The Turkish Army was divided into 
three sections, and after the evacuation of 
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Basra one of these, under Subhi Bey, 
former Wali, or military governor, 0 
Basra, took up a strong position at 
Kurna, at the confluence of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, about forty-six miles 
north of Basra. Here this force could 
be strongly and rapidly reénforced 
from the north. At the same time 
the main Turkish strength was in 
process of organization on the Eu- 
phrates for a massed descent via the 
old stronghold of Shaiba, which lies 
about twelve miles northwest of 
Basra; and the third division was on 
the Karun River, in Persia, threaten- 
ing the Anglo-Persian oil fields from 
that direction and undermining the 
power of the loyal Sheik of Moham- 
merah by leading thousands of his 
tribesmen into insubordination by 
means of either bribery or religious 
misrepresentation. This was at the 
time when the Kaiser’s holy war, 
which puffed itself out with the foul 
breath of its own unholiness, seemed 
to have a chance of success. 

And all this of course necessitated 
a like division of the British forces, 
which were vastly outnumbered by 
the enemy. They had first to attend 
to Subhi Bey, and this they did forth- 
with. Basra was not occupied until No- 
vember twenty-third; but even so, on the 
ninth of December Subhi Bey was attacked 
forty-six miles to the northward—mud 
and midwinter miseries notwithstanding— 
and was forced to surrender with four big 
guns and more than one thousand men. It 
was asplendid small victory, but the greater 
part of Subhi Bey’s force escaped, and, being 
strongly‘reénforced, took up a position early 
in January about six miles north of Kurna 
on the now tragically historic east bank of 
the Tigris. And there they were! 

In the meantime the enemy on the Eu- 
phrates began the elong-drawn-out opera- 
tions which culminated in the battle of 
Shaiba and the extraordinary incident of 
the mirage. This was one of the hardest- 
fought battles in the whole campaign and 
victory for a while was anybody’s. Hach 
side seems to have made up its mind that 
it was beaten. The action was distinguished 
by a number of unique features, a part of it 
being fought in belums maneuvered by 
British Tommies—who never touched a 
paddle before in their lives—on a great 
flooded area within what is known as the 
Shaiba bund, an old flood-controlling and 
irrigation embankment. But the main 
struggle was in the open dry desert round 
the ancient isolated fortress. 

It was going very badly for the British, 
their losses being heavier than they could 
stand for long. And though the Turks 
were in overwhelmingly superior numbers 
it was going very badly for them as well. 
This the British officer commanding did 
not realize, and he was just on the point of 
giving an order for retirement—which 
would have been fatal to the British in 
Mesopotamia—when to his astonishment 
he discovered that the Turks were in full 
retreat! What a moment! 

The desert was full of mirage and the 
Turkish commander—who really ought to 
have been more familiar with local phenom- 
ena—saw approaching from the southeast 
what looked to him like heavy British 
reénforcements. It was nothing but a 
supply-and-ambulance train magni- 
fied and multiplied by the deceptive 
desert atmosphere! When he ordered 
an immediate retreat his already un- 
nerved troops stampeded, and his de- 
moralized rear guard was hounded 
and harassed by great bands of nomad 
Arabs all the way to Khamisseyeh, 
nearly ninety miles away. He learned 
the truth a few days later, and he com- 
mitted suicide! 

And while all this was going on a 


patched against the Turks in Persia, 
the Turkish strength in that field 
amounting to eight battalions and 
about ten thousand well-armed Arab 
tribesmen. This operation was also 
successful and by the end of May the 
enemy had been cleared out of Persia 
altogether and had been forced back 
all the way to the Tigris line. a 
And could the British stop at that 


trate? They could not. They were 
few in numbers compared with their 
enemy, and they were unprepared in 
every particular for an offensive cam 
paign. Butthey had to fight on. Itg 

(Conctuded on Page 62) 


second British force had to be dis-- 


and permit the Turks to reconcen-— 
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Important Notice 
As there are inferior floor-cover- 
# ings nowadays that look like Jin- | 
oleum on the surface, but which ||f 
are merely felt paper imitations, 


remember these two easy ways to 
|} tell genuine linoleum. First, look 
at the back and be sure it is bur- 
lap. Second, try to tear it, 
Imitations tear easily. 


361 BEAUTIFUL BLABON CREATIONS 
FOR EVERY FLOOR AND EVERY PURSE 


It is our pride that linoleum, as we make it, has been developed from a product of utility 


to an object of art as well. 
Not only does it lighten the labors of housework; not only is it the most sanitary, the 
most economical and the longest wearing of floor-coverings; but, as we make it, linoleum is a 


thing of beauty and a pleasure to the eye. 


“Blabon Floors” It is because Blabon Art Linoleums are beautiful as well as practical that American women 
are adopting the European custom, and are using linoleum floors throughout their homes. 
make We are presenting superb creations in plain green, brown, gray and terra cotta linoleums, widely popular for 


. living rooms, dining rooms and reception halls. We have also created new carpet and hardwood effects, and a new 
housework easier fincleti rug, Sally as popular in the same uses. 
We have introduced matting and flowered effects of great vogue in bedrooms and nurseries ; and new tile, mosaic 
and granite linoleums of rare beauty for kitchens, pantries, bathrooms and kindred uses. 
We suggest that the next time you are shopping, you stop at some good floor-covering dealer’s and ask to see the 
Blabon Art Linoleums. Be sure that he shows you the genuine Blabon creations; and in buying a rug look for the 
name “Blabon” positively always stamped on the back. 


Established 67 years The George W Blabon Company Philadelphia 7 


BLABQN2:rtLinoleums 
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“‘We appreciate the co-operation the Oliver Chilled 
Plow Works have given us in designing the proper 
plow for the Fordson Tractor. 


“We know that with the Oliver No. 7 plow the Ford- 
son will work to the very best advantage.” 


[Signed] Henry Ford ¢& Son 


Oliver Chilled Plow Works, South Bend, Indiana 


The Oliver No. 7 Plow for 
Fordson Tractors, 
Built in one size— 
Two Bottoms— 
Price $140— 
Plus Freight 
Charges. 
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The reason for Oliver dominance in the tractor plow in- 
dustry is threefold—sixty years perfecting the mechanics of 
plow building; unlimited and intensive study of soil condi- 
tions the world over; aclose and constant attention to tractor 
plowing requirements since the tractor industry began. 
The Oliver Tractor Plow today is not only a simple, one-man, 
positive lift machine, standing the plowing tests of all farm soils— 
but meets, in addition, the special plow and plow. hitch demands 
of your tractor. 

All Oliver Tractor Plows are backed by Oliver Service—an 
established, country-wide organization consisting of 16 branches, 
53 stock transfer houses, a staff of experts at every branch and a 
trained corps of traveling plowmen. Two Oliver factories—South 
Bend and Hamilton, Ont.—with a combined capacity of 500 tractor 
plows a day, guarantee deliveries. 

Oliver Plows are always furnished with combined rolling coulters 
and jointers, quick detachable shares, with chilled or steel bases. 


2 Bottom Plow, $175—3 Bottom Plow, $225 
4 Bottom Plow, $310— Oliver No. 7, $140 
Plus Freight Charges 
(Prices Subject to Change Without Notice) 


Oliver Chilled Plow Works 


South Bend, Indiana 
There’s an Oliver Dealer in Every Town. 
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Oliver Plows Are Successfully Used 
With These Well-Known Tractors 


Acme 
Advance-Rumely 
Allis-Chalmers 
All-Work 
Associated Mfg. 


oO. 
Aultman-Taylor 
Austin 
Avery 


Bean Spray Pump 


oO. 
Belt Rail 
Brillion Iron Wks. 


Case J.1. T. M. 
Cc 


‘oO. 
Challenge 
Cleveland 
c.0.D 
Columbus 
Common Sense 
Curtis 


Eagle 
Elgin 


Fairbanks-Morse 
Farm Horse 
Farm Trac. Co. 
Farquhar 
Fordson 

Four Drive 


Frick 
Gehl 
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This is the Standard 
3 Bottom No. 78 
Oliver Tractor Plow 


Foe tee 


Gile 
Gray 


A. T. Harrow 
Hart-Parr 
Holt 

Huber 


= Bree 
Interstate 


Jewel 
Joliet Oil 


Kardell 
Keck-Gonner- 
man 
Keystone 
“Multi Power” 
Killen-Strait 


LaCrosse 
Lang 
Lauson 
Leader 
Lennox 
Leonard 
Liberty 
Lyons-Atlas 


Maxwell 
Mayer Bros. 
Minn. T. M. 
Monarch 
Motox 
Munshaw 


National 
New Age 
Nilson 


Parrett 
Pioneer 
Pontiac 
Port Huron 
Prairie Dog 


Reed & Glaser 
Russell 


R. & P. 


Samson 
Sandusky 
Sexton . 
South Dakota 
Square Turn 
Staude 


Stinson 


Topp-Stewart 
Trenam 
Trundaar 
Turner 

Twin City 


U.S. 


Waterloo Boy 
Whitney 
Wisconsin 
Wolverine 
Worthington 
Pump & Mch, 


Co. 


Write for folder on the tractor in which 


you are interested. 
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THE SATURDAY 


The Test of a Razor is 
in the Shaving 


OW else can you tell the temper and 

the abiding edge of a razor? Cut- 

ting a single hair with one is no test of 
a razor’s abiding edge. 

You are invited to put GENCO Razors i 

to the real test—shaving. “Every GENCO 

Razor must make good or we will.” 


That explains why we are now mak-. 
ing and selling 900 dozens a day. 


GENCO Razors are forged from steel j 
of our own formula. They are tempered 
and ground by exacting patented pro- =| 
cesses of our own that enable us to 
guarantee the temper and abiding edge 
of every GENCO. 

Choose the shape, size and handle you prefer 
from the showcase we supply to dealers. like the | 
one shown above. A GENCO will furnish you i 
with cool, quick, comfortable shaves for years i 
and years because of its temper and its abiding / ° | 
edge. Send for our descriptive booklet, “A 
Real Shave.” 


GENEVA CUTLERY COMPANY 


230 Gates Avenue Geneva, New York 


Largest Exclusive Manu- 
facturers of High Grade 
Razors in the World 


EVENING POST 


(Concluded from Page 58) 

to be midsummer, the height of the hot 
season, and the whole zone of action both 
in Persia and Mesopotamia was covered 
with the floods that come down annually 
from the snows in the Armenian hills. Even 
so, the British troops from Ahwaz, in Per- 
sia, pushed north, while the forces lower 
down, on the River Tigris, commanded by 
General Townshend, moved up—covering 
ninety miles in less than four days with the 
fighting, reénforced remnant of Subhi Bey’s 
army retreating before them—and Amara, 
the principal town on the Tigris between 
Basra and Bagdad, and one hundred and 
thirty miles by river north of Basra, was 
occupied. 

And that is where I am going to leave, 
for the time being, the military operations. 
They do not fight much in the hot season 
these days. It is as though they had en- 
tered into a sort of compact, the Turks hav- 
ing as little liking for heat and sunstroke as 
the British. But during that first fearful 
summer they had to fight, and under con- 
ditions which would now be considered 
wholly intolerable. 


British Law in Mespot 


It is said that the average Arab’s highest 
ambition in life is to become the owner of a 
good rifle and one hundred rounds of ammu- 
nition. These are his equivalent for our 
vine and fig tree or our ten acres and a 
team of mules. With a good rifle and one 
hundred rounds of ammunition he can go 
raiding, have a wonderful time and make 
that kind of living for an indefinite period. 
Or he can join the army of some desert 
chieftain, be taken care of and have all the 
wild excitement his heart desires. 

When the British entered Basra a procla- 
mation was instantly posted calling upon 
the people to preserve order and to observe 
certain rules laid down. It decreed that all 
looting must stop and said that certain 
crimes—robbery under arms being among 
them—would be punished by established 
and well-known military methods. 

But it happens that robbery under arms 
has been one of the principal Arab indus- 
tries for ages, so it was not so easy as one 
might think to make a decree against it 
effective. There was one case of it after 
another; the troops were so busy elsewhere 
that an adequate patrol could not be pro- 
vided, and conditions became intolerable. 
It was decided that something would have 
to be done about it, and this is what hap- 
pened: 

A robber was caught red-handed one 
night in the act of holding up two Arab 
dancing girls who were on their way home 
with their earnings from a party at which 
they had performed, and the general officer 
commanding decided that instead of send- 
ing him for a long period to the jail, which 
was already overcrowded, he would have 
him publicly flogged in the open square. 
He would make an example of him and put 
the fear of the wrath of the British in the 
hearts of his brethren. The square is sur- 
rounded on three sides by many-windowed 
buildings, and along the fourth stretches 
the low wall of the caravansary, outside of 
which there is a coffee house, a trellis- 
covered open space filled with benches and 
wooden divans where the male population 
congregate every afternoon to gossip, to 
smoke their hubble-bubbles and to drink 
innumerable small cups of coffee or innu- 
merable small glasses of some kind of sirupy 
mixture. 

The population was advised that the 
terrible exhibition was to take place, and 
the population gathered at the appointed 
hour in full force. Even the roofs were 
black with people, and the windows and 
balconies were jammed. A cordon of troops 
was drawn up round the flogging board 
and machine guns were trained on the 
square from roofs on either side—this to 
prevent any kind of demonstration or dis- 
order; and when everything was in readi- 
ness the culprit was led forth and strapped 
into place. 

Everybody ought to have been horrified. 
The British expected everybody to be hor- 
rified. But not at all! The girls who had 
been the victims of the robber and on 
whose account he 
was about to un- 
dergo this most ig- 
nominious of all 
punishments had 
brought a number 
of friends to see the 
show and had dis- 
posed themselves 
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comfortably in a long window which com- 
manded a perfect view and in which they 
were the observed of all observers. They 
were dressed up in their best abas and veils 
and were perched on a bench of some sort, 
giggling and having the time of their young 
lives. And abroad smile of pleasant antici- 
pation illumined the countenance of every- 
body present. 

The British major who had charge of the 


‘proceedings told me about it and said that 


he felt all the time as though he were stand- 
ing on a volcano of mirth that was likely to 
explode at any moment. However, he and 
his troops were solemn enough. To them it; 
was a “horrible example,’”’ and they hated 
it. He gave the command for the floggers 
to proceed, the while, so he says, he gritted 
his teeth and cut the palms of his hands 
with his finger nails in the intensity of hi 

disgust with the thing he was compelled t 

do. But at that moment the bench on 
which the girls were squatting—that is 
what they do, they squat—gave way and 
they all fell backward, some of them with 
their feet waving in the air, and the crash 
was the signal for a roar of laughter from 
all sides. The wretched creature strapped 
to the flogging board—and with a stripe or 
two already laid across his back—raised his 
head and joined in with the utmost hearti- 
ness, while the floggers and the British sol- 
diers, in their amusing efforts to keep their 
faces straight, added to the general fiasco. 

After that what could serious-minded 
Englishmen do who were determined to see 
established a reign of law? After that they 
decreed that hanging should be the punish- 
ment for robbery under arms, and the next 
scene in the public square was not so merry. 
There were two hangings, as a matter of 
fact, right there in full view of the whole 
population. Then robbery and thieving in 
the vicinity of Basra suddenly ceased. 

It was as though the Arab had said to’ 
the Englishman: ‘‘Oh, well—if you are as 
serious as all that about it!”’ 

In any event, there has not been a single 
case of robbery under arms in the Basra dis- 
trict for more than two and a half years. 


A Daniel Come to Judgment 


In that dusty and unsightly old plaza I 
remember another scene that was very 
curious. It was a scene quite forcibly illus- 
trative of British viewpoints and methods, 
and it accomplished a purpose that was not 
thought of at the time in connection with it. 

The corpse of a stork on a crape-hung 
bier occupied the center of the stage, and 
the human interest consisted largely of bit- 
terness in the heart of a British Tommy.| 
It just happens that the stork is a kind of 
semisacred bird to the Arabs, and the 
country is filled with them. They build 
their great nests in the tops of the palms, 
on house cornices or wherever they ean 
make them balance and hold; and they 
stalk solemnly about on the river banks, in 
the marshes and over the flat roofs of the 
villages in absolute safety and with no fear’ 
at all of human beings. Whether or not the 
British soldier who shot a mother stork, 
nesting realized the nature of his offense is’ 
not shown in the evidence. It is only shown 
that wantonly, and for no purpose other’ 
than to display his marksmanship, a Brit-. 
ish soldier shot a mother stork nesting. 
There was a great to-do about it and Master 
Tommy was placed under arrest. | 

The case went up to the same general’ 
officer commanding who had ordered the 
flogging of the robber, and being a G. 0. C.. 
with an imagination he pronounced a unique’ 
sentence. He thought it would probably do 
the young Britisher good to be laughed at, 
by the Arab population, so he had the body 
of the dead bird stuffed and laid out in state | 
in the center of the square. Then he ordered 
the boy in khaki, sick with chagrin, to do 
sentry-go over it eight hours a day for one 
week, two hours on and two hours off, be- | 
ginning at six o’clock in the morning. 

But, strange to relate, the Arabs did not | 
laugh. They regarded the extraordinary 
spectacle with the utmost gravity, and shak- 
ing their heads in grave appreciation said: 

“These Englishmen are just men. They 
punish their own for outraging our customs 
and offending us. They respect our beliefs, 
our laws and our 
time-honored 
usages, as they re- 
quire us to respect — 
theirs. At last we 
have come under © 
even-handed and — 
impartial justice! 
Allah be praised: 


d 
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Are you testing an Empire 
on your “southeast” wheel? 


#0 ME time ago we suggested that anybody who wanted to 
make a real test of an Empire, or any other tire, would 


best put it on the ‘ southeast” wheel and let it stay there. 


. When you want to sauge the power of a car, you 
fend it over the worst hill in town. 


When you want to see how much stuff a tire has in it, put it where 
it will get the most punishment. 


That place is the southeast, or right rear wheel. 


That wheel takes hold first. It bears the brunt of the traction. 


> whee 


While the left wheel rolls along comfortably in the middle of the brunt of the traction. 
‘road, the right wheel gets the rough going on the off-side—the [7 7 ae 
sharp edges of the asphalt, the rocks and ruts. And in stopping, 


‘it grinds against the curb. 


If a tire stands up well on the “southeast” wheel, you can be sure 
| that it will do even better at any other corner of the car. 


Therefore, we urge the new customer to put his first Empire 
-on that wheel. We want him to find out as quickly as he can the 
| best there is to know about Empire. The sooner he does that, the 


‘sooner he’ll be back for another and another. 


= 


For the great and rapid increase in Empire sales has been due The left ene runs in the smooth center of the road. 
A : : The ‘‘southeast’’ wheel gets the rough going — the 
‘to re-orders from satisfied users, and from the friends of satisfied Siatpiedees of uevachale, the sacmthe Tock 


users who hear the story of extra miles and want to get some for 


i 
themselves. 


For 30 years the Empire Rubber & Tire Company of Trenton, ° 
N.J., have been notable for putting long life into rubber goods of 
all kinds. We can say confidently that their 1918 tires are the 
Best product they have ever put out—equal in value to the famous 


| Empire Red Tubes. 


Any way you test it, you will find that the average Empire, in 
average running, will deliver thousands of extra miles. 


{ 


Come to the Empire store today and let us put an Empire on 


The «‘southeast’’ wheel grinds against the curb in 


your “southeast” wheel, the hardest test of all. starting and stopping. 
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Percolators, $8.00 to 
$13.00 


Makes better coffee 
and in less time 


—_ a 
oan) 


Toaster-Stove, $7.00 
For a meal or a 
hasty bite 


oes 


Turnover Toaster, 
$5.50 


Toasts the toast and 
turns it, too 


Fans, $10.00 to $32.50 
Sizes and styles to 
meet every fan need 


Milk-Warmer, $8.50 


Heats baby’s food 
quickly, conveniently 


o_\mmtth 


Sew-Motor, $15.00 
Runs your sewing- 
machine electrically 


Irons, $4.00 to $6.50 
Made in 3-pound, 6- 
pound and 8-pound sizes 


Ranges, $86.50 to 
$262.00 


Complete or semi- 
automatic control 
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When Her Maid is Missing 
but Not Missed 


Maid or no maid, one must eat. 
And the meals won’t prepare them- 
selves, as most women know to their 
regret. 

Then what’s more sensible than 
cooking them the easiest, cleanest, 
coolest and most convenient way, 
when that way is economical as well? 


And what way is easier, cleaner, 
cooler or more convenient than cook- 
ing electrically with Westinghouse 
Electric Ware? 

Put a Westinghouse Electric 
Toaster-Stove, a Turnover Toaster 
and a Percolator on your table, slip 
the plugs into their sockets and 
you're equipped to make and serve 
breakfast, lunch or supper without 
moving from your chair. 


Less Work and More Pleasure 


Plainly, it’s easier to cook seated at the 
table than standing over a hot stove and 
tramping back and forth between kitchen 
and dining room. 

It’s much more convenient because 
everything is within reach the moment 
it’s ready to be served. : 

It’s cooler because the heat is efficiently 
applied and little escapes into the room. 

It’s cleaner because there’s no flame or 
soot, and no coal or oil to handle. 

It’s economical because a compara- 
tively small amount of current is used for 
the average meal. 


And it means more appetizing meals, 
for everything can be served the instant 
it’s ready. 


Relieves the Help Situation 


Westinghouse Electric Ware simplifies 
the help problem. It’s a boon to the house- 
wife without a maid. It’s equally to be ap- 
preciated, too, by the bachelor-girl who 
gets her own breakfasts and suppers and 
the college girl for her ‘“‘spreads.”’ 


The Westinghouse Electric Toaster- 
Stove cooks eggs, fries ham and bacon, 
broils steaks and chops, toasts bread, 
makes griddle-cakes—in short, does prac- 
tically everything you can do with a 
two-burner gas stove. It’s just the thing, 
too, for making candy and toasting marsh- 
mallows. 


The Westinghouse Turnover Toaster 
enables you to have toast as you like it, 
when you want it. With this handy appli- 
ance you do not need to touch the toast 
till it’s done. 


The Westinghouse Electric Percolator, 
besides being decidedly convenient, makes 
superior coffee quickly. The heat is ap- 
plied inside, almost in actual contact with 
the liquid, so that the coffee begins to 
percolate in less than a minute. The coffee 
doesn’t boil. It doesn’t get ‘‘muddy.” 
Moreover, you can serve it at the right 
strength and steaming hot. 


Westinghouse Electric Ware, further- 
more, is just as good-looking as it is efficient 
and convenient. 

Where to Buy Westinghouse Electric Ware 


—At light and power companies, electrical, depart- 
ment and hardware stores. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Look for this 
trademark in the 


dealer's window. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


FOR THE HOUSEHOLD 


house 
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which were being used to build a huge horse 
corral. The Germans were establishing a 
depot for sick horses from the Front. I was 
not able to do this work, and told the sen- 
try. He was very abusive, but I remained 
firm and was given a lighter job. We worked 
from six A. M. till three Pp. M. without food, 
and I was staggering as we marched back to 
camp. 

My dinner was waiting for me—a bowl 
of cold dirty soup. I flung it through the 
window and resolved I would not work any 
more for such inhuman monsters. An Im- 
perial soldier called me over and I shared 
his parcel, which he had received the day 
before, and we immediately became great 
chums. His name was Simpson and he 
hailed from Nottingham. I had an inter- 
view with Sergeant Johnson and he gave 
me the job of mess orderly, and I was ex- 
empted from all fatigues. I remained on 
this job till August seventeenth. I was 
then told that next day I should go away on 
a working party. I, Simpson and six 
more British, along with sixty French 
prisoners, paraded next day at ten A.M., 
were marched to the train and soon were 
en route for the town where we were to 
work. 

We arrived at four P. M., and ina 
downpour of rain marched to our camp, 
which was three kilometers away. We 
arrived there sopping wet and found 
our quarters were in a disused dance hall 
at the back of an inn. We were very 
crowded and the place was very stufiy. 
For beds we had coarse hammocks, 
which were in long rows and two deep, 
one above the other. There was nothing 
ready for us, but about eight o’clock 
we had soup.given to us—a wash bowl- 
ful for every four men—and we sat 
round on the floor and dug in with our 
spoons. The man that could eat fastest 
got the most, and I can assure you none 
of us was very slow. 

We slept that night without blankets 
and were roused at five o’clock for 
breakfast. It consisted of coffee and we 
were given our bread for the day. I 
might mention that I went “nap” 
immediately. We were told that we 
should have to go to work at one o’clock. 
After drinking our soup we filed out on 
parade and were marched to the job, 
which was a kilometer away. Thou- 
sands of women and children lined the 
route. The French were placed in front 
and we brought up the rear. When the 
people caught sight of the “hated race”’ 
pandemonium broke loose. We were 
pelted with mud and stones and thor- 
oughly abused in German. “‘God punish 
England!”’ they cried as they shook 
their fists at us, and if the guards had 
not rallied round us we should have 
been torn to pieces. We were the first 
British prisoners they had ever seen 
and they showed all the spite and ani- 
mosity they could muster up. 


Threats of Court-Martial 


When we arrived on the job we found 
that we were to be used as builders’ 
laborers. There were eight cottages 
under construction. They had been 
standing incomplete since 1914, when 
the Germans had been called up. The 
French prisoners had been picked be- 
cause they were artisans—carpenters, 
slaters, bricklayers, and so on. The British 
were to carry the hod and do all the rough 
work. Four sentries were posted round the 
job and we were given shovels and put to 
work shoveling sand. 

It was an easy job, but Simpson, Taylor 
and I had made up our minds that we 
would not work for the Germans, so we de- 
cided to report sick next morning. We 
worked till seven Pp. M., then marched back 
to our barrack. We had torun the gantlet 
of the women again, but I was too much fed 
up to pay attention to them. We found 
that some blankets had arrived for us; also 
a bowl apiece. We hastily swallowed our 
soup and rolled into bed. 

Next morning we were wakened at four- 
thirty and got breakfast— coffee and bread. 
The three of us then saw the sergeant 
major and told him through an interpreter 
that we wished to see a doctor. He refused 
our request and we were kicked out on 
parade. On arriving at our work we told 
the foreman in charge that we were sick 
men. Hesent asentry back with us to the 
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barrack. When the sergeant major saw us 
he was furious, and for punishment we were 
stood in separate corners at attention and 
were deprived of food for the day. We did 
Stilly Stand for eight hours and were 
then turned loose. The Frenchmen played 
the game, however, and had saved us some 
soup; and we very quickly got rid of it, as 
we were famished. 

Next morning we resisted all efforts to 
turn us out, and the sergeant major said he 
would let us see a doctor. At nine o’clock 
we were marched into the town and taken 
before a medical man. As we entered the 
study I saw a life-size portrait of the Kaiser 
and I had a hard job to restrain myself 
from tearing it from the wall. The doctor 
was a typical Prussian and very quickly 
informed us that there was absolutely noth- 
ing wrong with us. The sergeant major 
had been down before us, and had evidently 
put him wise. The sentry marched us back 
to the barrack and we were forced to turn 


day, however. Next morning when we 
were told to fall in, Simpson, Taylor and I 
remained inside and shouted “Nix arbeit, 
nix arbeit!’? thus intimating that we 
wouldn’t work. However, we were driven 
out with fixed bayonets and the butt ends 
of rifles and marched away. When we 
reached our work we refused to take our 
shovels out of the shed. 

Asked why we wouldn’t work I said “I 
joined up to fight you, not to work for you.” 
The sergeant major drew his sword and, 
pointing it at my throat, said ‘‘ Work.” 
T said “Nix.” 

He was purple with rage and I fully 
expected to get stuck. Seeing that we were 
determined he put up his sword and drew a 
revolver. He told the interpreter to tell us 
that if we didn’t go to work in three min- 
utes he would shoot us. We stood pat, and 
when the time was up he asked us if we 
would work. We said ‘‘No; get on with 
the shooting.’”” Hesaid no more but shoved 


out at one Pp. M. along with the rest. As it 
was Saturday we were allowed to quit work 
at six o’clock. 

On Sunday we lay in till eight o’clock 
and after a sumptuous repast of black 
bread and coffee we were paraded for our 
pay. We refused to take it and were again 
given Stilly Stand. During the day large 
crowds collected in front of our prison. 
Some had come a long way in order to see 
the British prisoners of war. A band com- 
posed of four instruments played all the 
German patriotic tunes in front of the 
barrack and finished up with the usual ery, 
“God punish England!”’ 

Next day we turned out to work and were 
employed digging a foundation for a new 
cottage. I was taking things easy when 
the foreman spotted me. He sent for the 
sergeant major, and that brave warrior 
came down and beat me with his sword 
while the sentries held me at bay with fixed 
bayonets. 

That settled it! I was determined then 
that I would work no more. I finished the 


his gun back into the holster and told a 
sentry to march us back to the barrack. 
We had called his hand and it was nothing 
but a huge bluff. 

When we arrived at the barrack the cook 
asked us if we would peel some potatoes. 
We consented to do this, and were sitting 
round the tub chatting away when the 
sergeant major came in with a gendarme. 
We were taken out into the office and then 
searched. After that a sentry and the 
gendarme marched us into town and we 
were thrown into jail. 

Each had a separate cell. My two chums 
were on the top floor and I occupied a cell 
on the bottom. I flung myself down on the 
hard wooden bed and my thoughts were 
far from pleasant. Soon the door was 
thrown open and a pompous-looking civil- 
ian entered. 

“Stand up!” said he in German. I 
looked him over and shook my head. 
Just then he caught sight of my South 
African ribbons and his eyes popped out. 
“South Africa,” said he, and I nodded. 
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This seemed to disgust him and he went) 
"T Soon after! the Gldtneent | 
Soon after, the old turnkey came in with. 
coffee and bread and butter” He mada a 
understand that he had two sons prisoners - 
in England and that he would be kind to 
me. That night he gave me a mattress and. 
four quilts and treated my chums upstairs 
the same way. In addition to this we 
received our soup from the barrack. That 
night we were guarded by double sentries. 
and a dog. They evidently took us for 
desperadoes and were not taking any 
chances. We remained in prison three days, 
and on the twenty-seventh of August an 
escort of two men came to take us back to. 
Sennelager. | 
Crowds lined the streets, and amid 
showers of mud and stones and lots of 
abuse we marched to the station. We were 
going back to stand our trial for mutiny 
and were told that we would most prob- 
ably be shot. On arrival at Senne we were 
taken to our own camp and placed ina. 
hut that was reserved as a guardroom. 
Next day we went up before the com- 
mandant and he put us back for trial 
by court-martial. We were marched 
back tothe guardroom. There we talked 
over past events, as we had nothing 
else to do. Life was very monotonous 
now and the time seemed to drag. 
We had our rations brought to us and 
we were allowed our parcels, as we had 
not been convicted. We had an old pack 
of cards and used to pass the time Play- 
ing or telling yarns. Once we broke 
into song, but when we sang Sons of 
the Sea the Germans got peeved and 
stopped our little concert. 


| 
{ 
The Good French Doctor 
| 


On the twenty-eighth of September I 
felt a bit sick and asked to see a doctor. 
A German corporal took me up to the. 
hospital hut and I was examined. 
“Nothing wrong with him,” said the 
student who posed as a medical man; 
“take him away.”’ I was marched back 
to the guardroom. Two days later 1 
was in a terrible state and persuaded 
the eorporal to take me up again. 
The doctor didn’t even bother to ex- 
amine me this time, but said “If you 
dare to come here again I’ll have you 
severely punished.” 

I then returned to my prison, but I 
can remember no more. I came to my 
senses on the eleventh of October and 
found myself in the Sennelager Hospi- 
tal. It seems I had been carried down 
there, delirious, on the evening of the 
thirtieth of September. The German 
doctor who was in charge of the hospi- 
tal said I should have been down there 
a week before I was brought. He said 
it was too late to do anything for me, 
but a French doctor who was interned 
at Sennelager took up my case, and it 
is to him that I owe my life. He wasa 
lung specialist from Paris and his name 
was Belloirs. I was suffering from pleu- 
risy and was in a critical condition. The 
hospital had been recently built and 
was for prisoners of war only, and the 
part I was in was under the care of 
Doctor Cleeve. He had been a ship’s 
doctor before the war and spoke excel- 
lent English. There were thirty-six beds 
in the ward where I lay; ten were oc- 

cupied by British and the rest by French) 
soldiers and Belgian civilian prisoners of 
war. Everything was kept very clean, but 
the food was the same as that issued to the 
prisoners in the camp. But we could pur- 
chase eggs and milk, which the Germans 
would bring in for us. We could also buy 
butter and sugar. 

Fornurses we had English and French 
orderlies, who looked after us very well. 
On the fifteenth of October Doctor Belloirs 
operated on me, taking more than a-quart 
of water off my lungs. I felt a bit better 
after this and began to take an interest in 
my surroundings. Doctor Cleeve, who was 
a jolly kind of man, used to talk to me a 
lot about the United States. He had trav- 
eled a good deal and we had many a yarn 
about the different places we had been in. 
Once he brought me an old San Francisco 
Examiner. - 

At this time the Germans were bringing 
thousands of Belgian civilians into Senne- 
lager. They used to pass the hospital on 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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Motor Car 


OTOR CARS, when they have had sufficient 

power and speed for pleasurable distance- 
driving, have been extravagantly wasteful of fuel 
for every-day utility-driving. 


But in its Sporting Range the Peerless Two- 
Power-Range Eight competes successfully with 
even those master cars designed especially for 
power and speed without regard for the gentler 
virtues. 


While in its Loafing Range the Peerless asks no 
favor of those cars which excel in soft, smooth, eco- 
nomical operation but make no claim to power 
and speed. 


You can not imagine the thrill of such contrast- 
ing performances in one and the same car until 
you experience it. 


You cannot appreciate the satisfaction of real 
operating economy without sacrifice of power and 
speed until you own the car of “dual personality’’ 
—the Peerless Two-Power-Range, Eighty-Horse- 
Power Eight. 


Let the Peerless dealer demonstrate—you will 
enjoy a new motoring experience and determine 
how you may lessen the financial strain and in- 
crease the pleasure of owning a motor car. 


Seven Passenger Touring 


$2550 


Roadster $2550 Coupé $3050 
Sedan $3250 Limousine $3690 


All prices f. 0. b. Cleveland 


subject to change without notice 


The Peerless Motor Car Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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SK any man who rode a 
bicycle in the ‘‘nineties.’ 
He will tell you that G & J 
stood then for all that was 
best in pneumatic tires. 


From the very beginning 
of the automobile industry, 
the knowledge and skill and 
resources of the G & J organization have been devoted to making 
G & J Automobile Tires worthy of the name. 

G & J Tires have never failed to increase the reputation of 
“The Name Behind the Tire.” They are better today than 
ever. They are making new records in mileage and satisfac- 
tion every year. 

G & J Tire Equipment will put you on the solid basis of 
known quality. And you will benefit from the most valuable 
tire experience in the industry. 

When you buy new tires this Spring, choose G & J. Made in 
the well-known ‘G’ Tread, ‘Stalwart’, ‘Plain’ and ‘G & J Cord’. 


THE G & J TIRE COMPANY, 1786 Broadway, New York 
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their way to their detention camp. All 
kinds of wild rumors were afloat. We had 
an idea that the British were advancing and 
the Germans were fetching the civil popu- 
lation back so that they couldn’t join up 
with the Allies. In Senne the civilians 
received very harsh treatment, being 
brutally beaten and continually kept on 
Stilly Stand. As they received few if any 
parcels they had to exist on the German 
rations, which were worse than ours. 

The month of July had been extremely 
hot, and for some breach of discipline the 
civilians were compelled to stand on the 
tarred roofs of the huts in their bare feet. 
They were hatless as well, and stood for 
hours at a stretch. 

Another form of punishment was this: A 
sack was filled with bricks and strapped on 
a man’s back, and with a brick in each hand 
he was compelled to double round in a ring 
in the deep sand. If heslackened up he was 
beaten, and should the unfortunate victim 
fall from exhaustion he was kicked and 
pricked with bayonets till he staggered to 
his feet. 

In the latter part of November a Ger- 
man orderly came up to my bed and in- 
formed me that I was to be tried by court- 
martial next day. Two days previous to 
this some more water had been taken off 
my lungs and I was too weak to move. 
Sure enough, at ten A. M. down came an 
escort to take me up for trial, but Doctor 
Cleeve went up and told the court that it 
was impossible for me to appear; and my 
trial was postponed till I was better. 

I now began to improve and was given a 
special diet, as I was terribly emaciated. 
Once a day in addition to my regular food 
I received half a pound of tender steak 
along with potatoes and gravy, and this 
helped me to regain my strength. On the 
twenty-fifth of November I was weighed 
and registered one hundred and fourteen 
pounds. My normal weight is one hundred 
and seventy pounds. 

At this time I began to receive parcels 
regularly from home, and the Canadian 
Red Cross sent me a good supply of warm 
clothes and a heavy blanket. When the 
Germans saw the woolen goods they- were 
eager to buy them and offered far more 
money than they were worth, but there 
was nothing doing. My comrades up in the 
camp were allowed to visit me and used to 
come down regularly and cheer me up. 
I was still in bed and passed the time mak- 
ing fancy mats out of silk thread which my 
chums had brought from Paderborn. 

At last Christmas Day arrived. We had 
a concert in the ward next to mine and I 
enjoyed myself very much. There was 
some good talent in Senne and the best 
artists had been sent down to amuse us. 
The star turn was Private Cheeseman. He 
kept us alave, and both the French and 
British were convulsed with laughter at his 
facial contortions. We passed a pleasant 
afternoon and forgot for a few hours that 
we were prisoners of war. 


The Verdict of the Court 


Next day I was allowed up and gradually 
got stronger. On January 14, 1916, I was 
sent to the convalescent camp at Lipp- 
springe. The patients were accommodated 
in a huge concert and dance hall about a 
kilometer from the town. Lippspringe is a 
famous health resort and in time of peace 
is crowded with people taking the waters. 
Just then it was full of wounded soldiers. 
On the fifteenth I was examined by the 
doctor in charge and told I was a bad case 
and that I should remain all summer! 

The food here was better than in Senne, 
and we could purchase eggs and things. 
The beds were comfortable and clean and 
I settled myself down for a long rest. But 
on February sixteenth I was told that I was 
to go up for trial on the mutiny charge, and 
next day an escort arrived and took me 
back to Sennelager. 

On February eighteenth, at nine A. M., I 
paraded in front of the building that was 
used as a courthouse. I was very weak but 
was not allowed to sit down, but kept 
standing for two hours while another case 
was being tried. At last my turn came and 
I was marched in. Five officers composed 
the court. All wore decorations and were a 
severe-looking bunch. Another officer was 
told off to act as my lawyer, but I asked 
permission to conduct my own case. This 
was granted and a good interpreter was 
allotted to me. I was charged with ‘‘refus- 
ing to obey an order from a superior officer 
and with acting in a manner likely to cause 
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dissatisfaction among prisoners of war,” 
Some charge, this! 

The president gabbled through the de- 
tails of the alleged offense and I pleaded 
not guilty. I was not given a chance to say 
much as the court seemed to be in a hi 
to go to lunch. I argued the point a bit 
then collapsed on the floor in a dead faint. 
I came to outside, and was informed that I 
had been awarded twenty-one days’ im- 
prisonment, but on account of my being ill 
this was reduced to fourteen. I was sur- 
pie as I had expected five years at the 

east. 

The escort then took me down to the sta- 
tion and we took the train back to Lipp- 
springe. Next day I was discharged as 
cured. I said to the doctor “I thought I 
was to remain here all summer.” Said he 
“T have changed my mind. You must go 
to prison.” 

On the twentieth I was taken back to! 
Senne Three and posted to Twenty-second 
Company. It was composed entirely of 
British, and Sergeant Jones of my own regi- 
ment was in charge of it. I stayed in Senne 
till the tenth of March; then I was taken 
to Staumhuile to do my time. I walked 
the three miles to the camp and was placed 
in the prison at ten-thirty A. M. The num. 
ber of my cell was thirteen; it was ten feel 
long and about six feet wide. The windoy 
was heavily barred and was darkened, as } 
was doing Grade One. There was a stove ir 
the cell and it was fed and regulated fron 
the corridor outside. The fire was lightec 
in the morning and the stove made red-hot 
and the unfortunate victim tore off all hi) 
clothes to try to keep cool; or else crawle 
under the wooden bed. This was a sampl) 
of German Kultur, and after about an hou 
I was all in. The sweat rolled off me ii 
streams, and it was in vain that I potiidel 
on the door and asked for water. The fir 
was kept up all day, and at night it wa 
allowed to go out and the cold was intense 
I was given two thin blankets about nin 
o’clock, but was unable to sleep on accoun, 
of the cold. I received no rations the 
day, but next morning a jug of water wa 
given to me and at night I got abou 
three-quarters of a pound of black breac 
which was very quickly eaten. 


Private Theatricals 


On the fourth day of my confinement 
was allowed a light cell and full ratio 
The board was taken off the window 
some air allowed in. I received coffee f 
breakfast, soup for dinner’ and bread a: 
maize meal for supper. That night I w: 
allowed a mattress and three blanket 
Next day, however, I was back to brea 
and water and total darkness and the aw!’ 
fire. That night a new jailer took over tl 
cells and he was a decent fellow. He kept 
moderate heat on and opened my windo 
so that I could get fresh air. Every fourt 
day I got full rations and a mattress. TI 
time used to hang fearfully heavy and 
paced up and down for hours at a se 
On the twenty-fourth I was released, ar 
after I had eaten my soup I was escort 
back to Senne Three. The sentry who to 
me was a good fellow and I rested mar 
times before I-had covered the three milé 
When I arrived at the camp I went ba: 
to my company and met my old chur 
Simpson. 

A great change had come over Sen’ 
Three. There was a bunk now for eve 
man, and the mattresses and blanke 
seemed better. The American Y. M. C. | 
had built a theater for us and our parc 
were coming very regularly. We used 
fall in for roll call at nine A. M. and w 
then free to do what we liked for the rest 
the day. A dramatic society had 
formed, and the first performance put 0! 
the theater was called P. C. Parker. I< 
honestly say that it was played splend 


ments being given by the same instituti 


received a good deal of abuse from 
sentry, but my comrades helped me 0 
On the thirtieth I was on the same fatig 
again, but the sentry, who was human, t 
me to sit down, and he did my sh 
himself. When we got back to the ¢ 
he told the commandant that I was 
strong enough to work, and I was ex' 

(Continued on Page 71) 
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California 
Raisin Bread_. 


| 
A Famous 
Victory 
Product 


Fae 


Victory Penny-Buns 


_ Thousands of homes now count these delicious 
raisin buns as daily food. You will enjoy their 
spicy, fruity flavor. Buy them of bakers at a 
Denny each. 


| 


California Raisin Pie 


_ Try this delicious pie today. Raisin pie is the 
ideal pie for war-time because it has high food 
alue and is inexpensive. Buy it at bakeries and 
€staurants. 


£ 


“Saves S. ULaT 
Saves Lheat 


Saves Butter 


and Increases Bread’s Nutrition. 
Your Grocer or Baker has it Ready Baked. 


Put this delicious Raisin bread on your table today. Witness its 
popularity in your family circle. 

You will find that raisins elevate all Victory breads to a high state 
of deliciousness. Children and grownups like this Victory Raisin 
Bread. For Sun-Maid Raisins blend perfectly with the mixed flours 
now used by all bakers under our government’s orders. 


The raisins, you will say, more than compensate for the war-time 
reduction of wheat flour and sugar. Try this Victory Raisin Bread. 


Sun-Maid Raisins can perform a gratifying service for you in 
bettering all plain foods. Use them in boiled rice, bread pudding and 
other economical dishes. Raisins impart 
a fruity flavor. They whet the appetite 
for all economy foods. 

Thousands of women always have on hand 
this package of Sun-Maid Raisins. 


Three varieties of Sun-Maid Raisins: Seeded 
(seeds removed), blue package. Seedless (grown with- 
out seeds), red package. Clusters (on the stem), blue 
package. 


California Associated Raisin Co. 
Membership, 8000 Growers 
Fresno, California 


SUN-MAID RajZsins 


MMMM 


TO BAKERS EVERYWHERE 


Send for up-to-date formulas for Victory bread, buns and pies with raisins. 
All our formulas comply fully with government food regulations. ‘The demand 
for bakery specialties is increasing. Bakers everywhere are gaining friends by 
providing these nutritious foods. For these bakery products provide great food- 
value and help our government to conserve wheat, sugar and lard, while giving 


you a fair profit. z 
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How to Buy Shoes With Your Head 


ES, your feet and purse had the final say, of course. But 

even when they protested your head didn’t pay much at- 

tention. And your eye usually picked out the shoe. Your 
fancy was satisfied. 


But today, when the wisest expenditure spells national as well as 
personal thrift, your head is going to give your /ee¢ comfort, your 
eye good looks, and your purse long wear. 


There is something more than looks and leather in a good shoe. 
In these Ralston ‘‘ Lot O’ Wear”? Oxfords we have successfully 
combined elegance, ease and economy. They are light, yet dura- 
ble; cool and ‘‘summery,’’ yet protective—modish and becom- 
ing. Unlike many Oxfords, Ralstons will not bulge at the side, 
slip at the heel, and need no breaking in. The minute you put 
your feet into them you'll feel their comfort. 


All Ralston shoes represent the maximum of intrinsic shoe value 
and the utmost in perfect shoe essentials—at a happy-medium 
price. They are what all thrifty-wise Americans demand today. 


Go to the Ralston agent in your neighborhood. You'll get a 
perfect fit, and your Ralstons will afford you—what you may 
never have fully realized before—a most desirable combination 
of perfect style, easy foot-comfort and more-than-expected wear. 
If you don’t know the Ralston agent write at once for his 
name and our booklet on ‘How to Make Your 
Shoes Last Longer.”’ 


The Ralston Health Shoemakers 
Campello (Brockton), Mass. 


ati ae 
MOM if 
*8iag, ; 


LT ep 


—your kind of a shoe 


$7.00 to $10.00 


Send for Catalogue 


Dealers . Ralstons are carried in 
stock. The line is avail- At of 
able to a few more agents in neighbor- Fail? = ini Se 
hoods where we are not represented. ee ies s wa : ee g 

Write for proposition and details of our er ¢ 


advertising and sales-help-co-operation Keine ie ¢ 
> " p P TStheuacsschestncneetancseiaes bs | x uae i 
plan. Ralstons will help you increase AECRCecadinerercecerstaccreeeaese esas sits? 


your volume of sales. 


- 
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(Continued from Page 68) 
from that day. The weather was getting 
warmer now and we could promenade 
round the camp and otherwise amuse our- 
selves. The Canadians had introduced the 
game of poker and a lot of mild gambling 
went on. The French had made roulette 
wheels and there were several crown and 
anchor boards. At night the hut was a 
miniature Monte Carlo, and the boys 
livened up a good deal. 

About the middle of April a representa- 
tive of the American ambassador visited 
the camp. He had been in quite a while 

before I got wise to the fact. I resolved to 
_ make a complaint about my treatment at 
Lippspringe. The American had gone into 
| the theater to address the noncommis- 
' sioned officers and I waited outside. A 
neral with his staff was also waiting for 
his reappearance and one of the orderlies 
inquired what I wanted. I said, ‘I wish 
tomake a complaint.” I was ordered away 
} and abused, but I bided my time, and 
, when the American came out I pushed my 
way through the Germans and demanded 
an audience. They tried to hold me back, 
but I struggled through and interviewed 
my man. He said I was quite justified in 
_ complaining and promised to look into the 
matter. 
__ We now had plenty of good English food 
and were receiving bread from Switzerland 
every week, so it was very seldom that we 
touched the muck that the Germans issued. 
At this time the Huns introduced bread 


_ to go to the store at a certain hour and get 

his ticket punched. He then received his 
ration. The Germans thought that it would 

be too much trouble for us and that they 

would be able to save a lot of bread, but 

/ every man went up regularly every day 
and drew his ration. It made a good hot 
fire in the stove. 

| 

fh 


Squaring the Sentries 


__ At the beginning of May we had sports 
in the camp. We subscribed together and 
| organized a sports committee. We had an 
| ideal day and the Germans did everything 
\ they could to help us. There was great 
‘tivalry between the British and French, 
but we collared most of the prizes. The 
band played popular airs and it was hard 
torealize that we were in a detention camp. 
Senne Three at that time was the best camp 
in Germany and the commandant was a 
thorough gentleman and a good sport. He 
i afterward lost his job for being too lenient. 
__A lot of amusing things occurred at 
‘Senne. One night we were playing cards 
(after lights out when a sentry came into 
ithe hut. 
“You must go to bed,’’ said he in German. 
_ “Allright. Wait till we finish this hand.” 
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He started te make a row, but one of the 
boys who was having a late supper from a 
parcel he had got that day said ‘Here you 
are, old sport; have some of this!” at the 
same time offering him some of his supper. 

To our astonishment the German stood 
his rifle up against a bed and sat down. He 
was pretty hungry and we filled him up 
between us. 

“You can play all night,” said he, and 
we resumed our game. After that he 
became a regular customer whenever he 
was on duty. : 

Another night one of the boys dashed in 
and said, “‘Say, there’s a guy on sentry go 
outside the wire wants something to eat.’ 

“Take him out some German bread,” 
said someone. 


From Senne to Minden 


We sent out a few rations of “punk” to 
him, and when I went out to investigate 
five minutes later he was leaning against a 
tree getting it down him and was very 
thankful for it. 

On May tenth 164 British prisoners, of 
whom I was one, paraded at nine A. M. with 
all our kits and marched to the station and 
got on board the train. Our destination 
was Minden. It was with deep regret that 
I said good-by to my chums, and we all 
knew that we would never have such a good 
camp as the one in Senne Three had turned 
out to be. From one of the worst it had be- 
come the best, simply through the boys’ 
playing the game and being sports. On the 
way to the station we sang Good-by For- 
ever. All the efforts on the part of the 
sentries to keep us quiet were useless. 

After a few hours’ run on the train we 
reached the historic town of Minden, in 
Westphalia, and detrained. There was a 
different class of sentries here and the bully- 
ing started right away. We were formed up 
in fours and after being counted a number 
of times were marched to the camp, which 
was about four and a half kilometers from 
the town. It was a warm day and some 
of the boys who had been getting lots of 
parcels had quite a load to carry. We were 
allowed to sit down once for ten minutes, 
and eventually arrived at the camp. 

It was a dreary, dismal-looking place. A 
high board fence surrounded the whole of 
it. There were six blocks or barracks there, 
each one complete with kitchen, latrines, 
bathhouse and so on. The barrack rooms 
were built all round the side of each block, 
leaving a large open space in the center. 
The kitchen and bathhouse were built in 
the center of the square. Each block would 
hold about two thousand men. We were 
assigned to Block Three and quickly given 
to understand that we were under an iron 
discipline and should have to obey orders. 
We each got three blankets and lay down 
on the floor. There were thousands of fleas 


(Continued on Page 73) 


“Oh! Doctor! Baby simply won’t stop crying” 


“Ais little legs are just raw. There’s an angry rash 
on his back and stomach. Please do something!”’ 

Of course the doctor knew nothing serious was the 
matter. Baby was living through his first hot summer 
and was suffering from teething rash and diaper rash. 
But doctor knew that only a happy baby grows and 
thrives. So he did something. 

Baby was dusted with Kora-Konia. Quickly the 
rash disappeared. The hot little body became cool. The 
raw spots were soothed and soon healed. In a mighty 
short time baby was cooing and gurgling for his dinner. 

Kora-Konia should not be confused with Mennen’s Talcum Pow- 
der, which has made babies sweet and comfortable for nearly forty 
years. It has somewhat the same soothing and healing action, but in 
addition contains several other ingredients of recognized medicinal 
value which are indicated in the treatment of the more serious skin 
abrasions. It is antiseptic, absorbent, adhesive, moisture resisting, 
cooling, soothing and healing. 

Kora-Konia clings to the flesh for hours 
and is not easily washed or rubbed off, making 
it peculiarly valuable for diaper rash or for chaf- 
ing caused by perspiration or vigorous exercise. 
Doctors have found Kora-Konia effective to re- 
lieve skin irritation caused by a long stay in bed. 
Hospitals use it constantly. 

Let us send you a physician’s sample of 
Kora-Konia for 10 cents. You can then see for 
yourself how valuable and necessary a prepara- 
tion it is. A full-size box costs 50 cents. 


Do you 
chafe ? 


Kora - Konia 


will bring you 
blessed relief. 


UT 


Te 


Please use the coupon in ordering sample 


Mennen is a household word because 
people remember the name of anything 
which brings cheerfulness into their 
lives. Think what Mennen’s Talcum 
has meant to babies! A million men 
enjoy the luxury of a Mennen shave 
each morning. Mennen’s Tar Sham poo- 


Trade Mark Pf 


MENNENS ing Cream and Cold Cream are great. Ya 
Use them all. Ke 
Gerhard Mennen Chemical Co. ¢ 
; : K O R A hy Laboratories: yA aan es 
. yemical Co., 
tie 42 Dresse st, Newark, N. J. 7-42: Orange Street, 
{ % Canadian Factory, Montreal, Que. ? Newark, N. J. 
| \) Sales Agents in Canada, ¢ Pee! : e 
GPS 6 GeaHaRo Mennen Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. ¢ t feats eae . sample 
; ? of Kora-Konia. I enclose 
oe CHEMICAL CO., ¢ ~=$10 cents 
{ ae NEWARK. MV. ¢ - 
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Yes, the way to successfully use coal oil (kerosene) instead 
of gasoline in an automobile engine has been found. From 
now on you car owners will be saving nearly half on fuel cost 


and getting a good deal more mileage per gallon. There isn’t any doubt 
about it. It’s proved. And here is the K. B. C. Carburetor and Hot Pin 


Manifold which will do just that for you. 


Now, we know what you have been told and what you will be told 


about using coal oil in motor cars. 

You will be told “it can’t be done.” 
You will be told that it has been tried time 
and time again without good results. 

We know all about these trials and 
failures. But because a thing “has never 
been done”’ is no reason why it will not 
be done. There must be a first time for 
every discovery—and that’s the case with 
coal oil burning in motor cars today. 

And we say now that it CAN be done, 


that it is BEING DONE, that the way to do it has been found and WE 
HAVE PROVED IT. We are ready to prove it to you NOW at our risk. 

No matter what you are told, what you believe or what you think, 
you are going to use coal oil in your car either now or later. 


Are you going to let your own prejudice or anybody 
else’s prejudice or say-so keep you from testing this amaz- 
ing discovery, when you get your money back if it doesn’t 
really give you better results with cheap coal oil than you 
are getting now with expensive gasoline? 


A Ford touring car equipped with this device showed 
a saving of $7.92 per 1000 miles as compared with the 
previous cost of running with gasoline. 


A truck owner cut his fuel bills by $20.00 a month— 
and found that his engine worked better. 


A car owner who ran his machine as a “‘jitney’’ under 
unusually hard conditions, got an average of 21 miles per 
gallon from coal oil at 11c as against 15 miles per gallon 
of gasoline for which he had been paying 24c. 


But you need not take the experience of these men. 
Try it on your own car. See for yourself. 


KEROSENE 


MANIFOLD CUT IN HALF 
TO SHOW INTERIOR 
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Run On Coal Oil 


and Get More Mileage : 


We say: Test the K. B. C. Carburetor and Hot Pin 
Manifold for 30 days. If it doesn’t show an enormous 
reduction in your fuel bills and a big increase in mileage, 
gallon for gallon, or if for any or no reason at all you don’t 
want it, return it and get your money back. Its price 
is only $37.50 complete ready for installation on Ford or 
Maxwell cars, and it soon pays for itself by the saving 
it makes—then it keeps on saving for you. 


Every dealer through whom we sell this device is 
authorized to make this agreement and we back it up. 


The K. B. C. Carburetor and Hot Pin Manifold is 
now adapted for Fords, Maxwells and Trucks with 
Model C Continental Motors. 
for most standard makes of pleasure cars, trucks and 
tractors. 


BURNING CARBURETOR COMPANY 


1251 Michigan Avenue 


You are not going to keep on paying for gasoline when. 
coal oil at about half the price will give you MORE MILEAGE. 
You are going to cut down your big fuel bills. 


Sooner or later you will have your car equipped with the K. B. a4 | 
Carburetor and Hot Pin Manifold. Your good business judgment will 
demand it and you might as well do it without any delay. : 


We spent $225,000.00 developing this carburetor and manifold | 


It will soon be available | 


Chicago, Illinois 


June &, 1918 


10.00 


before we ever offered it for sale. We 
knew that the PRINCIPLE WAS RIGHT | 
and for five. years our experts worked 
until they had perfected a device on that 
principle which we could deliver with 
ABSOLUTE PROOF and a MONEY-! 
BACK GUARANTEE. | 


The K. B. C. Carburetor and Hot Pin’ 
Manifold actually vaporizes coal oil. It 
delivers nearly 100 per cent of the power 
to the cylinder. i 


Look at the picture. See the staggered pins in the manifold. That's | 
the secret. Go to your supply dealer and ask him to tell you about it. 

If he can’t or won’t explain it, a letter to us will bring convincing 
information about this remarkable device for kerosene burning. ; 


| 
{ 
{ 


Ask Your Dealer : 


Before you buy another gallon of gasoline go and talk 
to a good dealer about the K. B. C. Carburetor and Hot 
Point Manifold—and our 30 days’ satisfaction or mou 
back guarantee. Garages, supply houses and repair shoj 
practically everywhere now handle and install this device. 
Learn how you can now run your automobile on kerosen 
(coal oil) and get more mileage. ; 


If your dealer hasn't it yet, write to us and give us his name. 
We will see that you have this fuel-saving equipment. ~ 


DEALERS AND DISTRIBUTORS | 


The K. B. C. Carburetor and Hot Pin Manifold is a positive 
success. Send for our special proposition to garages, supply and repair 
houses. Get information about our advertising plan to co-opera' 
with you. Every dealer knows that a successful kerosene burning 
device has long been wanted—now it can be had and the demand 1s 
large. Dealers not familiar with the K. B. C. System should write for 
full particulars at once, = 


| 


{ 
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shere and sleep was impossible. In Block 
Three there were twelve hundred French 
orisoners who had been taken at Verdun, 
‘and they were absolutely starving. The 
Jermans abused and kicked them round 
something fearful. The night we arrived a 
vig German bully kicked an English soldier, 
ut he quickly found himself on his back. 
‘Je had stopped a beautiful straight left 
‘nd seemed very much surprised. He never 
ouched any of our boys after that. 

On the eleventh of May all the corporals 
ind sergeants were taken away to Block 
‘tive, and Lance Corporal Marshall, of the 
‘¢. O. Y. L. I., was placed in command of 
\s, and we were given our Minden numbers. 

Life in Minden was very monotonous. 
yn account of the height of the barracks we 
lJept in we could see nothing but the sky. 

t was quite a relief to get out on the vari- 
us fatigue parties that went outside the 
amp every day. As we had no mattresses 
‘osleep on the nights were very uncomfort- 

bleand our bonessoon begantoache. Time 
eemed to hang heavy, and there were 
aany wild rumors spread round. All we 
ould do was to lounge round the barrack 

‘oom, as there was no shade outside, and on 

ccount of the extreme heat it was impos- 
ible to take exercise during the day. No 
vind could get at us and the stench from 
he latrines was something fearful. 

The menu for the day consisted of half a 
‘ound of black bread; ground acorn coffee 
yw breakfast; and some of the soup that 
ne gave us for dinner would puzzle an 
jnalyst. On several occasions it consisted 
‘f turnip tops and ordinary grass boiled in 
vater. After partaking of this vile mess 
,any of my comrades were taken violently 
ck. At night we had maize-meal soup, and 
vice a week we received a raw salt herring 
‘piece. A man had to be exceedingly hun- 

ty to eat these, but I have tackled them a 

od many times. We had been at Minden 

vo weeks before our parcels arrived from 

‘ennelager, and when the first batch came 

ve made short work of them. 

It was about this time that the first 
ritish party of prisoners for Russia were 
ntaway. Twenty men were called out on 
arade and marched to the clothing store. 
il their British uniform was taken away 
‘ad they were given German clothing. This 
id been taken off dead Germans and been 

_ ashed, and had the usual distinguishing 


jarks put on.- These consisted of a broad - 


vown stripe down the outside of the trouser 

gand a band of the same color round the 
m. Two hours after the boys got their 
thes changed they were on their way. 
‘heir kits were searched and they were 
sued a white band with E. K. 1 printed 
1it. This was sewed on the sleeve of the 
at and denoted that they were British 
‘isoners of war and the number of the 
orking party was 1. 


Kidding the Boches 


‘When they had marched through the 
te and were gone we were paraded again 
d sixteen men were picked out to go 
rming. They were served the same way, 
th the exception that they were allowed 
take away their khaki uniforms. They 
ve sent to a place called Schnathorst. 
ties now began to go away every two or 
tee days, and I and eleven more were 
2ked out to go farming. 

Previous to this the Germans had tried 
find out what our occupations in civil life 
re. We each received a paper to fill out, 
d many unheard-of trades were put 
wn. A few of them were: Hair pin maker, 
yacle bender, doughnut-hole puncher, 
‘mino spotter, pantomime policeman. One 
\the questions on the paper was: “How 
tiny languages do you speak? State 
°m.” And a good many of the boys put 
wn: “Four—English, Irish, Scotch and 
‘erican.’”” These papers must have puz- 
dthe Germans a lot, but if they got wise 
‘the fact that they were being fooled with 
2y never let on. 

e day we went away the twelve of us 
‘Te called at three A.M., and after we had 
: coffee were marched to Minden sta- 


n, and at seven o’clock we boarded the 
‘mn. After an hour’s run we got off at a 
ie village called Lindhorst. The popu- 
© were waiting to receive us, but they 
med very friendly and were all smiles. 
Were escorted to our barrack, which was 
small building in a disused brickyard 
side the railway track and directly oppo- 
>the village. There were other prisoners 
this place, eight French and three Rus- 
ns, but at this time they were all out at 


| 
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work. We placed our kits in the barrack 
and then lined up outside. A number of 
civilians were there, and as our names were 
called out they took us away to the farms. 
Some of them took two men, but I went 
with a German named Windheim. 

His place was two and a half kilometers 
from the village. When I got to the farm 
I was given some bread and coffee and then 
put to work chopping wood. There was no 
sentry there, as the farmer was responsible 
for my safe-keeping. Four of my comrades 
were at work on adjacent farms. Nothing 
was said to me that morning while at work, 
and at twelve o’clock I was called in to 
dinner. The family, which consisted of 
Windheim and his nineteen-year-old son, 
two hired girls and a small boy, sat at the 
table, but I ate my dinner at a sideboard 
on the opposite side of the room. The 
dinner was composed of thick potato soup 
and there was a piece of sausage beside 
my plate. I was allowed an hour and a 
half for dinner and then resumed my wood- 
chopping. 

At three o’clock one of the girls called me 
into the house and gave me coffee with 
bread and butter; then back to the wood- 
shed I went. I took things pretty easy, and 
at six o’clock I flung down the ax and went 
to the house. The farmer told me that I 
must work till seven, but I refused, and he 
gave me my supper with great reluctance. 


Life With the Windheims 


At quarter past seven the sentry came 
and collected the five of us who were work- 
ing round there, and marched us down to 
the barrack. When we arrived we found 
the rest of the boys there and we began to 
swap experiences. They had all been treated 
pretty well and had had good food. The 
beds in the barrack had been supplied by 
the farmers and were very comfortable. 
There was no barbed wire round the build- 
ing and we could lounge about outside till 
nine-thirty; then we were locked in. A lance 
corporal and two privates had charge of us 
and were fairly decent. 

At six next morning we were wakened 
and after washing were marched to our 
farms, received breakfast— coffee and bread 
and butter—then went to work. I com- 
menced on the wood again. At nine o’clock 
I was taken into the house and had a meal 
of coffee, bread and scrambled eggs. Then 
Windheim and his son hitched a horse to a 
wagon. I was told to get in and we drove 
out to the fields to get a load of clover for 
the cows. When we arrived the son gave 
me a scythe and told me to get busy. I 
threw it on the ground and told him 
I didn’t know how to use one. He intimated 
that it was a good time to learn, but I re- 
fused to have anything to do with it. He 
had to cut the clover himself while I forked 
it onto the wagon. 

When we got our load—it took an hour— 
we jumped on the wagon and drove back to 
the farm. The wagon was driven right into 
the cow shed and I pitched off the load. 
The farmhouse and buildings for cattle 
were all under one roof, the whole making 
one big structure. 

You could get to the horses, cows, pigs 
and chickens or to the huge hayloft without 
going outside. 

After dinner the two girls and I went to 
the fields to thin out turnips. I had made 
up my mind now that I would do as much 
damage as I could, so I started in and 
slashed away with the hoe. I made a fear- 
ful mess and there was a great uproar when 
Windheim arrived. He threatened to have 
me strafed, but I carried on, and pretty 
soon he took me back to the woodshed. His 
son Fritz came out to boss the job and 
became so abusive that I was compelled to 
hand him a punch on the jaw. He got the 
surprise of his life and went and brought 
his father. They both stood and stared at 
me, but I went on chopping wood, and soon 
they went away. 

That night I told the lance corporal that 
I would not work at all if I was to be 
abused, so next morning he went up and 
choked the farmer off. A few days after 
this the Germans got the news about the 
sea fight at the Skager-Rack and all the 
houses round the district were decorated 
with flags. I was told that our Navy had 
suffered a big defeat and that the German 
Fleet was bombarding the east coast of 
England. I was now getting treated a bit 
better by the farmer and was allowed to 
take my meals at the table. Frau Wind- 
heim had come home from hospital, where 
she had been for some months, and the 
food was a lot better. 
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A—Double Shackle Bolt Lubricator 
B—Single Spring Bolt Lubricator 
C—Spindle Bolt Lubricator 


Stop Squeaks, 
Rattles and Wear 


Use Oil Instead of Grease 


All engineers know that oil is the best lubricant for every part 
of a motor car because it runs freely and finds its way into places 


where grease won’t go. 


The only difficulty about oil is making it ‘‘stay put’’—con- 
trolling the feed— preventing leakage. 
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AUTOMATIC 
AUTOMOBILE 
LUBRICATORS 


Patented September 7, 1917 


The Meckel Lubricator is the only de- 
vice that perfectly and automatically con- 
trols the flow of oil for every part of a car 
where there is now 


SS one a grease cup. It 
Ae works when the car 
oN. goes; stops when 
H PARTIAL i ‘ 
MD ee oor —«*it_stops. It can’t 
N N leak,spill,overflow, 
N WN clog up or get out 
N 8 
iN N- YPPER of order. It has a 
NSE fSERVOVR reservoir that holds 
RE ; enough oil for a 
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. N 8, ONNECTING 2500-mile run. It 
y on sren requires no atten- 
Gg Z tlon except occa- 
IN ional filling. Th 
IN NA. cocarwe sional filling. There 
EN Y f4éevee€ 8 no muss, dirt or 

; Z difficulty in its use. 

Z O they can’t 

HN nce on they can 
Ky KY* ~Locawe r become lost. 
CH A Meckel Lubrica- 
N N tors immediately 
Ne: N stopallsqueaksand 
NE 


noises due to dry 
shackle bolts, spin- 
dlesandsuspension 
points. 


A Test of Oil vs. Grease 


In a comparative test of several thousand miles a 
Meckel-Lubricated bolt showed almost impercep- 
tible wear,— less than one-seventh as much as a 
grease-lubricated bolt on the same car. 


More Resiliency, Less Tire Wear 


Noise means lost power—waste. Cut it out 
completely and get at the same time the per- 
fect flexibility aimed at by the designers of your 
car—the freedom of every joint in the machine— 
the reduction of tire wear that follows and the 
pleasure and confidence that come from treat- 
ing your car right. Tire record on a test car 
showed 10,300 miles. 


115 Engineers Say it is O. K. 


Before we considered the Meckel Lubricator 
as a commercial product we submitted it to 115 
Automobile Engineers to determine if it was 
right. All of them gave their unqualified en- 
dorsement. Without an inch of advertising, 


thousands of Meckel Lubricators have been 
sold. Every installation spreads the merits 
and enlarges the demand. 


The Meckel System 


There are three designs—A, for double 
shackle bolts, B, for single bolts, and C, for 
spindles. Each of these types looks better than 
a grease cup, works immeasurably better, takes 
up less space, and needs no turning up or fre- 
quent refilling. Each lubricates with oil, when, 
where and as fast as needed. 


The Meckel Offer 


You ought to have a Meckel Lubricator 
wherever there is a grease cup on your car. 
For trial, we recommend that you start with 
the most important points. We will send, pre- 
paid, with instructions for the simple applica- 
tion which you can make in a few minutes: 

2 Style A Meckel Double Lubricators for Shackle 

bolts, Nickel Plated @ $1.50 each. 

2 Style B Meckel Single Lubricators for Spring 

bolts, Nickel Plated @ 75c each. 

2 Style C Meckel Single Lubricators for Spindle 

bolts. Nickel Plated @ 75c each. 

Send $6.00 with the name and model of your 
car, use the equipment and if you don’t like 
it—for any reason whatever—return the set 
within 30 days in good order and you get your 
money back without question. If you like the 
trial set, your dealer or jobber can supply you 
with additional Meckel Lubricators for the 
full equipment of your car. 

Liberty Trucks, combining the best experience of 

hundreds of expert automobile engineers, are lu- 

bricated completely with oil. 

For silent, sensible, economical driving, equip 

with Meckel Lubricators. 


The Meckel Lubricator Company 
1507 Grace Ave. Lakewood, Ohio 


Mail This Coupon Today 


The Meckel Lubricator Co. 
1507 Grace Avenue, Lakewood, Ohio 


_ Gentlemen: I enclose a_______ _____for $6. Send 
me your trial set of 2 shackle bolt lubricators, 2 single 
bolt lubricators, and 2 single spindle bolt lubricators, on 
the terms stated in this advertisement. 


My (car) (truck) is a __model 


(make) 
__year__ 


Name = — 


Address. 


City = __ State ae 
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HE constant dread of embar- 

rassing situations is a peace 
destroying feature of your obsolete, 
noisy toilet that rests upon the 
entire household. The sense of 
perfect privacy encouraged by the 
silent closet is therefore a relief, 
gratifying alike to your family and 
to their guests. 


THE TRENTON 
POTTERIES COMPANY 


Silent S WW [= ileG LO Closet 


operates so quietly that 1t cannot be heard, 
night or day, outside the bathroom. The 
mechanical action is so perfect as to be 
noiseless both in flushing and refilling. - Its 
parts ate durably built, well finished and: 
artistically designed. 


The hard, impervious nature of the Vit- 
reous China used makes it practically inde- 
structible; and the highly glazed, pure white 
surface is seif-cleansing and non-corrosive. 


Write for a copy of the 
TRENTON book B5,“Bath- 
rooms of Character.” It will 
help you to beautify your 
home and to know quality 
in bath- or kitchen-ware when - 
you see it. 


_ The 
Trenton Potteries Co. 
Trenton, N. J., U.S.A. 


Largest Makers of Sanitary Pottery Plumbing in 
the 


One day at the dinner table Windheim 
leaned toward me and said, ‘Kitchener 
kaput.” 

I was thunderstruck and would not be- 
lieve him, but he pointed through the win- 
dow to where a flag was flying and laughed. 
I was so enraged at the idea of their re- 
joicing over a brave soldier’s death that I 
jumped up to get out of the kitchen, and in 
my haste I upset the table, and soup, 
sausage and plates went crashing to the 
floor. Fritz tried to hold me but I lashed 
out with all the strength I could muster 
and he subsided into a corner. The Frau 
had rushed outside and now barred the 
door with a pitchfork, but I picked up the 
heavy soup tureen and prepared for battle. 
Old Windheim, however, quieted his wife 
down and I walked out, put on my tunic 
and went down to the barrack. I told my 
story to the lance corporal and he laughed. 
Next morning Windheim came down and 
persuaded me to go back. I was now 
treated with more respect and had no 
trouble. 

It was now haying time and we started 
to work earlier and the noon meal hour 
was shortened to twenty minutes. I have 
pitched hay in Canada and the United 
States, but I never worked so hard as I did 
on that German farm. I was sticking it 
out simply because I was planning to make 
a dash for freedom when the days should 
get shorter. My comrades at this time were 
having troubles similar to mine. The farm- 
ers evidently meant to get all the work they 
could out of the prisoners. 

Toward the end of July we were one day 
loading up hay onto the huge rack. It was 
fearfully hot and I was properly fed up. 
Windheim was in a hurry to get finished, as 
it looked like rain. 

“You must work faster,” said he. 

I said nothing but flung the fork as far 
away as I could and walked down to the 
barrack. 

“T am finished,’ I said to the lance cor- 
poral. ‘“I’ll work no more for Germany.”’ 

He tried to persuade me to go back but 
I refused, so he locked me in the barrack. 
Next morning he ordered me to go back to 
work, but I refused and was locked up. I 
remained in confinement two weeks, and 
then a big bully of an under-officer came 
and escorted me back to Minden. During 
the two weeks that I was waiting for an es- 
cort I received no food at all from the Ger- 
mans, but lived entirely on my parcels from 
England. My escort was very abusive and 
if he had had his own way I should have 
been subject to all the tortures in existence, 
but he shut right up when I told him I 
would report him to the commandant. 


Meeting Old Friends 


When I arrived at the camp I found a 
good many of the boys I had left behind. 
There were French and Belgian prisoners 
in my block, but the British were quartered 
in aroom by themselves. Marshall was still 
in command but a German was over him 
and used to call out the names for fatigue. 
He was a decent fellow, however, and 
played the game with us. He would not 
send us out if he could avoid it and did all 
in his power to make life easy for us. We 
now had proper beds to sleep in. They 
were built of wood and arranged all round 
the room, one above another. The mat- 
tresses were composed of sacking filled with 
wood fiber andwe had three blankets apiece. 
The chief drawback was fleas. It was im- 
possible to sleep. There were millions of 
them, and between these and the other 
vermin. and the flies in the daytime it is a 
wonder how we ever kept our health. 

The boys were coming back from the 
working parties every day now. Some 
came back sick, but the majority had 
refused to work. The Germans were com- 
pelled to send French prisoners out to 
replace the British, as the farmers were get- 
ting a bit fed up with the way our fellows 
carried on. At one place where a working 
party was sent the under-officer in charge 
of the camp lined them up and demanded 
to know their occupations. One was an 
actor, the next a cyclist, another a foot- 
baller, and others were boxers, penwipers, 
and so on; and none of them understood 
work at all. The U. O. looked them over 
in disgust, and next day they all arrived 
back, highly pleased. At another place a 
sentry took six men with a handcart to 
the: station to 'get a load of parcels for the 
camp. The village was two miles away 
from the barrack. When they had loaded 
up, the sentry allowed the boys to go to the 
hotel to get a bottle of beer apiece. He went 


Pp 
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along with them and one drink led ¢ 
another, with the result that the part 
came back singing Tipperary at the top ¢ 
their voices, while the sentry reposed peace 
fully on top of the parcels, blind to th 
world. One man carried his rifle and an 
other wore his cap. The only man to ge 
punished was the sentry. He was sen 
back to the Front. 

About this time, mid-August, our bloc 
was getting overcrowded; so all the Britis 
were transferred to another block, whic 
was reserved for British prisoners onl 
We were better off here, as the bathho 
kitchen, and so on, were in the hands 
our comrades. The block commander was 
good sport and took an interest in our we 
fare. There were one hundred and eigh 
of us in a room and about four hundred 
together in the block. Captain Wilk 
who was a chaplain, had been cap 
with some of the C. M. R. in June, 191 
and he had come down to look after o 
spiritual welfare. He did some good wo 
in our block, organizing concerts and liye 
ing things up. He also undertook the 
tribution of the cases of comforts that wi 
a out by various institutions in En 

and. 

Four days after we had shifted our qua 
ters I was informed that I was to go to t/ 
Strafe Barrack for fourteen days. This 
the punishment for refusing to work 
Lindhorst. I took a towel and soap, 
gammel and spoon; I was not allowed 
overcoat, and a sweater was taken off m 


The Punishment Barrack — 


The Strafe Barrack was an empty ba) 
rack room in Block Six. There was a tab] 
and two benches in it and we were guarde 
by two sentries, one on the outside and th 
other in the room. We were not allowe 
blankets and had to sleep on the floo) 
Once every night an officer would com 
round and we had to get up and stand 2 
attention until he had gone. During th 
day we were not allowed to lie down an 
were not supposed to speak to each othe 
The sentries were relieved every two hour: 
The ones who had been to the Front wer 
fairly decent, but the others, especially th 
young ones, were brutal and rigidly er 
forced the rules. Our meals were brougl 
from Block Three and we subsisted er 
tirely on German food. There were seve 
of us doing punishment—three British, tw 
Russians, one French and one Belgian—a 
in for the same awful crime—Niz arbei 

The time dragged wearily, and we use 
to pace up and down for hours at a stretcl, 
One day a sentry came on who could tal 
English. I got into conversation with hir 
and he told me he had been in the Unite 
States when he was a young man and ha 
worked in the packing houses in Chicag: 
He was a butcher by trade and owned th 
biggest shop in Minden. This kept hir 
from the Front, as he had to issue mez 
twice a week. 

At last my fourteen days were up and. 
went back to my block. My chums had’ 
good meal waiting for me, and I shaved an 
took a bath. Next day I was placed on th 
Minden parcel staff, as I was an old pris 
oner. There were twelve British on th 
job and the same number of Frenchmer 
We would leave the camp at seven A. 3 
and march to Minden station, where ther 
was a large shed for our use. Here we gc 
the parcel mail off the train from Emmeric, 
and sorted it out. All parcels for the di! 
ferent working parties were resacked an 
dispatched that day, and our other parce. 
were loaded on wagons and driven up t 
the camp, where they were re-sorted an 
distributed to the different blocks. We gc 
our dinner in the disused garage of th 
Bahnhoff Hotel and were allowed to buy 4 
much beer as we could drink. Work wa 
generally finished by four o’clock and w 
marched slowly back to camp. AS W 
passed through the streets of Minden 
good deal of talking was done between 
and the civilian population. Some ws 
very bitter toward us, while others woul 
laugh and joke. ae 

Bill Telford, of the East Surreys, wast 
wit of the party, and kept us all alive. 
used to swear that he could see the 
mans growing thinner every day. Th 
were soldiers everywhere; everyone WO 
the gray uniform, even the men on the co 
carts. What struck me most was the nur 
ber of men who wore the black-and-whi 


versation with one of these “heroes” on' 
day, and he informed me that all men why 
(Continued on Page 77) * 
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Back view showing mirror, 
included at no extra cost. 


$ f= 00 


Complete 
with bracket 
and 

electric cord 


A Real Searchlight—Not a “Spotlight” 


\ When you have occasion to use a Searchlight, you want 
| real searchlight—-not a “‘spotlight’’ with its small 
stricted ‘“‘spot”’ of light. 

You want a strong, powerful, all-revealing searchlight 
‘am. 


That is what you have in the Stewart V-Ray Searchlight. 


Its penetrating shaft of light shoots way down the 
ad, revealing even the most distant objects. 


The exterior design is particularly noteworthy. See 
Ww it stands apart, a thing of beauty. Observe how 
mmetrical it is. Note the design of the body; also the 
ick, 

It is beautifully finished with many coats of jet black 
amel, baked on. And, there is just a touch of nickel here 
d there to make the “‘tailor-made”’ appearance complete. 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation 


Stewart 
Speedometer 


“29 


The Stewart V-Ray Searchlight harmonizes with the 
design of the modern automobile. Adds to its appearance. 
Looks like a built-in part of the car—not like a misplaced, 
re-vamped headlight. 


It is scientifically designed. Made with a perfect para- 
bolic reflector which is silver-plated—not polished tin. Has 
a full six inch curved lens, instead of plain window glass. 


A 3 inch reducing mirror, included at no extra cost, 
is located in the center of the back. It is not necessary to 
twist the light at an unsightly angle to use mirror. The 
switch is located conveniently so the hand finds it instantly 
in the dark. 


The back is so formed that the hand grasps the light 
naturally, without cramping—and turns the light in any 
direction—up, down, right, left, front, or back—with ease. 


Stewart 
Vacuum System 


$10 


Stewart Motor Driven \ 
Warning Signal $6 
Hand Operated Type $3.50 


The case is absolutely dust and moisture-proof. A focusing 
device permits the use of any size bulb. 

The bracket—an exclusive Stewart feature—not only 
permits turning the light in any direction, but also fits any 
wind shield. 

Both its handsome appearance and complete utility 
recommend it. It has high quality and finish all the way 
through. Its low price—$5.00—is not an indication of 
quality, but a tribute to the Stewart Organization, which 
makes quality accessories at popular prices possible through 
large quantity production. 

And so it is with all Stewart Automobile Accessories. 
Each because of sheer merit and high quality deserves a 
place in the equipment of every automobile. 

Stewart Accessories are sold by leading accessory 
dealers, jobbers and garages everywhere. 


Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Major—Army Dental Corps 


REAT as has been the development and 
recognition of American dental science, 

it remained for the United States Gov- 
ernment itself to place scientific care of the teeth 
on a definite basis of national necessity. Our 
Government is spending millions to make sure 
that every fighter shall have sound, healthy teeth. 
At the beginning of the war there were only 
eighty-six dentists in Uncle Sam’s dental corps— 
today there is one dentist for every thousand men. 
Legislation is now pending to increase that ratio. 
Before the war only 12% of the population 

of the United States ever visited a dentist. When 
war is over that figure will have been more than 
tripled. Uncle Sam is showing us how important 
he considers the teeth of the nation by safeguard- 
ing the teeth of 100% of every hundred fighters. 


A Lesson Learned from Our Allies 


HE first English Army sent to France suf- 
fered severely from lack of proper dental 
care. Thousands of men—when most 
needed —were invalided home, dental cripples, 
ill from many ailments caused by neglected teeth. 

Uncle Sam is making sure that this does not 
happen to his fighters. He knows from demon- 
stration by the Army Dental Corps that diges- 
tion suffers from diseased teeth—that many other 
disorders which disable the soldier are the result 
of an unhealthy mouth. That is the reason no 
man is accepted for service until he has passed 
a critical dental examination. , 

If the teeth of an applicant cause his rejection 
he is sent to a member of the Prepared- 
ness League of American Dentists. This 
national organization was born of the 
loyal and patriotic spirit of the dental pro- 
fession. It includes practically every 
dentist in the United States who is not in 
the active service of the Government. 
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lhe Government 


Is Spending 


These dentists have offered to treat— without charge 
for services—the teeth of every man whose desire to 
enter the ranks is sincere and who will call upon any 
member and express his intention. 


Through this voluntary and unstinted sacrifice on the 
part of the dental profession, thousands upon thousands 
of our men have been transformed from useless stay-at- 


1898—As late as the Span- 
ish- American War, the 
man inthearmy whouseda 
tooth brush was ridiculed. 


1918—The Tooth Brush is 
as much a part of the fight- 


er’s equipment as his gun. 


homes to helpful champions of the cause of democracy — 
thanks to the Preparedness League of American Dentists. 


All through the recruit’s training at camp, across the 
ocean to the battlefields of France, in trench and dug-out— 
his teeth are under Uncle Sam’s constant care. In field 
and at sea the dentist-officers are supplied with every 
article they need to keep the fighter’s teeth fit. 


The warnings of the world’s leading health authori- 
ties have gone unheeded too long by too many. It has 


taken war to awaken us to the necessity of good teeth to 
sound health. 


**Standard Since 1844°” 


> 


Tue S. S. Wuire DenTAL MANUFACTURING Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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Commander—Navy Dental Corp. 


HE Government is doing a wonderfu 
work—a work that will mean better teet!| 
and better health for America when th. 
war is over and our men come home to sprea’ 
the great lesson in tooth-care they have learned 
, * * * * * Y 


* * * * * 


OU owe it to yourself, to those aroun 
you, to future generations, to help elimi 
nate the still widespread evil of defectiv 
teeth. Visit your dentist twice a year. Us 
a safe dentifrice morning and evening. ; 


You may rely on S. S. White Tooth Paste - 
it is pure and safe. It does the’ only thing ' 
dentifrice can do or should be expected to do-| 
keeps the teeth thoroughly clean. That is why 
is in the service of our Government. Tons ¢ 
it have been purchased for the use of our boy 


“Over Here’’ and “‘Over There.”’ 
S. S. White’s was first made in 1862 at th 


request of the dental profession for a dentifric 
that they could “confidently use and conscier 
tiously recommend ’’ to patients. During all thes 
years —for over half a century—it has bee 
supplied by dentists to their patients —The be 
endorsement that any dentifrice could havel- 
S. S. White’s can now be obtained at ar 


drug store. 


S. S. White Tooth Paste is the product of 
house that has set the standard of quality j 
dentists’ supplies for more than a half centur! 

Wherever dentistry is practiced th 


trade-mark Y¥ is recognized as th 
hall-mark of superiority. 


Ask your Dentist 


Send 3c today for a week's supply of S.\ 
White Tooth Paste and booklet, ‘Good Teeth: 
How They Grow and How to Keep Them. 
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a Best In Everything And a Reason for It 


(Continued from Page 74) 
_ were severely wounded and recovered were 
_ generally given the Iron Cross of the third 
_ grade. Some honor! 

On our arrival at the camp one evening 
_we found that a number of men had been 
| yeturned from the E. K. 1 Russian party, 
sick. They all looked very ill and they told 

us tales of ill-treatment that made our 
blood boil. It seems that when the party 
arrived at their destination, which was 
_ about thirty kilometers behind the eastern 
front line, they were put to work in the 
| woods cutting down timber. A good many 

of the boys had never used an ax before and 
they did not do enough work, according to 
the German notion of what constituted 
a day’s work. To punish them the Huns 
| adopted some of the most inhuman tortures 
ever invented. Sometimes the victim was 
taken into the woods and stood on a box 
_ with his back to a tree. He was then made 
_ tostretch his arms out sideways and he was 
bound by the wrists to the branches. The 
box was then kicked away and he was 
hanging there with his feet clear of the 
ground. His shirt was opened up and 
rolled back, leaving his breast exposed. 

There were millions of mosquitoes in the 

woods, and the unfortunate man hanging 

on the tree was soon suffering tortures that 
are beyond my descriptive powers. Here 
| he would hang until the guards came and 

untied him. The average length of time a 
.man was tied up was about four hours. 
One man whom I knew personally suffered 
_ this punishment for five days, and fearing 
that the torture would drive him insane 
_ he determined to have his revenge and die 
like the gallant-hearted soldier that he was. 
| He was a big fine-looking fellow and a 
_ clever musician, and the Germans took a 
delight in taunting him as he hung helpless 
and at their mercy. On the sixth day one 

of the guards came to cut him down and 

as soon as his limbs were free he seized the 
German by the throat and in less time than 

it takes to tell he strangled him. The rest 

of the guards hurried up and seized him. 
He was immediately tried by court-martial 
and shot. 

On another occasion at a camp near 
|Libau the prisoners were lined up and a 
)squadron of uhlans rode them down and 
beat them with whips. These are all sworn 
statements, but for obvious reasons I must 
| suppress the names of the men concerned. 


Ten Days’ Stilly Stand 


| It was about this time that the German 
‘general in charge of Minden got the idea 
| that it would be better to have sergeants on 
\ the parcel staff, as the privates could be 
‘used to better advantage by working for 
| the Germans, so we lost our jobs and were 
| told we should have to work for Germany. 
| We could not see it in that light, however, 
‘and many were the dodges used to get 
‘free from work. As the mornings were now 
very dark it was easy to slip from the 
‘party unobserved and we would not be 
missed until the Germans counted us at the 
'gate going out. The first few mornings the 
‘scheme worked all right, but one morning 
| they took all the names of the fatigue party 
| as they were picked out, and on arrival at 
the main gate they called the roll, and there 
were four of us missing. 
For this offense I received ten days’ 
Stilly Stand. I had to stand at attention 
‘for six hours each day—two hours at a 
istretch.. As this got me out of work I did 
not mind. The idea of working for the 
Germans was very distasteful to us, as we 
‘all felt that it was assisting the enemy to 
carry on the war. Of course it was im- 
| possible to avoid it sometimes, as you will 
‘see presently. 
In October orders came from Berlin that 
all available men were to be sent to dif- 
| ferent parts of the country to assist in har- 
| vesting the huge potato crop, but by a bit 
| of good luck I avoided the trip and re- 
_Mained at Minden. There were only about 
| one hundred of us left behind and we were 
| employed on different jobs about the camp. 
_, The Germans had opened a wet canteen 
in the block, and they sold two per cent 
T, and twice a week we were allowed to 
buy wine, which cost half a mark for a 
| small glass. About four glasses of this stuff 
| Would loosen a man’s tongue, and next day 
would have a high fever and a splitting 
dache. I know this because I tried it— 
L only once. That was sufficient. What 
was made of I do not know. It 
a a sour taste and was of the clear 
ty, and would make a Sunday morn- 
ootlegger blush. 


THE SATURDAY 


The boys in our block were now having a 
fairly easy time and the Germans did not 
bother us so long as the fatigues were being 
done. All this time I had the idea of at- 
tempting to make my escape, but Minden 
was a hard place to get away from, as we 
were guarded by dogs as well as by sentries, 
and it would have been a difficult job to 
get out of the camp. Two friends, Private 
Gilroy, of the Gordon Highlanders, and Jock 
Douglas, of the Scots Guards, and I put 
our heads together to find out some way of 
breaking away from our bondage. Gilroy 
could talk German fluently and he culti- 
vated the friendship of one of the Huns, 
whom we nicknamed ‘‘ Captain Kettle” on 


-account of his likeness to that famous 


mariner. Kettle was an absolute scoundrel 
and cared for nothing but his own interests. 
His game was to procure stuff of all de- 
scriptions for the prisoners, for which he 
charged fabulous prices, but he preferred 
to take certain articles in lieu of money. 
What he wanted most was soap, and he 
would stick at nothing in order to procure 
this coveted article. Gilroy played him for 
all he was worth, transacting a great busi- 
ness for him. Our parcels were coming 
regularly, as the Germans realized that we 
were more tractable when we received those 
precious packages from home, and some of 
us had accumulated quite a lot of soap. We 
had that when we had nothing else, and 
taking advantage of the fact that Kettle 
was crooked Gilroy hit him up one day for 
maps and compasses. Kettle no doubt was 
in league with some more unscrupulous 
Germans in Minden, for he consented right 
away to get the goods. Soap and nothing 
but soap was to be the payment. One 
Friday afternoon in November, Kettle ap- 
peared on the scene and handed over to my 
friend three illuminated compasses and two 
road maps of Westphalia. For this he re- 
ceived soap that would cost in England 
about two shillings; so you have some idea 
of the value of soap in the Fatherland. 


Making Paper Blankets 


We were delighted with our good fortune 
and only wanted an opportunity to break 
away. Seeing that it was useless to try 
from the camp we gave our names in as ex- 
perienced farmers and asked to be sent 
away at the first opportunity. We still led 
the same monotonous life, but in the eve- 
nings we studied our maps and laid our 
plans. Gilroy and Douglas had both at- 
tempted to escape several times before, but 
had been caught and brought back. 

I now got a job in the blanket shop. 
Blankets were made out of old newspapers, 
which were arranged in layers, sewed to- 
gether and slipped into a calico cover. They 
were very warm and were very acceptable 
when the cold nights arrived. 

At the end of November the Germans 
issued an order that all German money was 
to be handed in and exchanged. We were 
allowed nothing but paper notes, which were 
printed for prisoners of war only. Some of 
the boys had quite a bit of money and did 
not like the idea, so we handed in a little 
and hid the rest. The Huns held many sur- 
prise searches but were always unsuccessful 
in unearthing the money. They knew the 
money was there and they were keen to get 
it. A German interpreter, whom we nick- 
named the “Jockey”’ on account of his 
small stature, did all that was in his power 
to annoy us. He got men sent to prison and 
put on Stilly Stand for the most trivial of- 
fenses, and if ever a man was hated he was. 
When we reported sick, which we did 
pretty often, he would tell the doctor that 
we were scheming to get out of work and 
several of the boys got sent to the Strafe 
Barrack. A man was not considered sick 
unless he had something to show, and then 
he seldom got excused. 

Along about the end of November the 
spud pickers began to arrive from eastern 
Germany. Some had been treated decently 
and other parties had been fearfully abused. 
They had been compelled to work on star- 
vation rations, and their guards, who had 
been withdrawn from the Russian Front, 
had been fiends. Hard work, shortage of 
food and the filthy vermin infesting sleep- 
ing accommodations had made wrecks of 
some of them, and one man told me that 
sooner than go on another trip he would 
commit suicide. Their parcels had all been 
stolen and a good many of the boys had 
lost what little kit they possessed. They 
brought back tales of the brutality which 
was shown to the Polish women, who were 
compelled to work against their will on the 
large farms which are situated in the east. 


- Wizard Foot Appliance Co. 
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Do 
your 


feet hurt? 


You can get immediate and permanent relief 
from tired, aching feet, and you can get rid of 
callouses absolutely without paring or any 
kind of treatment, by merely wearing 


% 
Wide 
Adjusiable too? Appliances 


in your shoes. Nearly all such foot troubles are due to pres- 
sure or strain of some bone out of normal position. The 
Wizard method simply supports the bone in natural place, 
thereby relieving all strain or pressure, stopping the pain 


instantly and gradually correcting the trouble entirely. The 


overlapping pocket principle (an exclusive Wizard feature) 
permits unlimited adjustment to fit shape of foot, comfort of 
wearer and condition of foot trouble. Doesn't this simple, 
sure, easy way to get foot relief appeal to you? 


Wizards are all leather—no metal. 


Wizards are the only foot devices that contain no metal. Made 


of fine leather—so soft and flexible that you can hardly realize 


_ they are in your shoes. You can wear them with perfect com- 


fort from the first. And with them you can stand, walk or dance 
with a buoyancy and ease you never would have thought possi- 


. ble. The bellows-like action of the pockets also cools the feet. 


Ask your shoe dealer about Wizards. 


Thousands of shoe stores sell Wizards. At nearly all such stores there are 
foot experts who have been specially trained in the Wizard system of 
relieving foot troubles. [It takes a man thus trained in foot anatomy to 
find out what bone.causes your foot trouble and what particular Wizard 
appliance to prescribe. Every Wizard device is made 
with the patented overlapping pockets, but there isa 
special type of Wizard’for each condition of foot trouble... 
Examination of your foot (no charge) does not require ré- 
moval of hose and does not obligate you to purchase. 
Expert knowledge of the foot also enables Wizard deal- 
ers to give you better service in properly fitting shoes. 
If your shoe dealer does not carry Wizards, write us for 
name of dealer near you who does and ask for 
Free Illustrated Booklet : 
1634 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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ani-Flus! 


THOROUGHLY clean and sanitary 
toilet bowl is a great comfort to the 
housekeeper. 


And now, the toilet bowl is the easiest part 
of your bathroom to keep clean. 


Sani-Flush does the work that you formerly 
tried to do by hand. 


Sani-Flush has eliminated for all time the 
old, unpleasant, scrubbing, scouring, dipping 
methods that used to be really necessary. It 
has displaced the use of dangerous acids. 


Sani-Flush saves time and labor —and con- 
serves health. 


Just sprinkle a little of it into the bowl, 
follow directions, and flush. Stains, odors and 
incrustations vanish. Both the bowl and the 
hidden trap become as clean and white as new. 


And Sani-Flush cannot injure either bowl 
or connections. 


Let Sani-Flush clean your toilet bowl, from 
now on. Get it from your grocer or druggist 
today. Price, 25 cents. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Agents j 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Ltd.° 


Toronto 


If your dealer 
can’t supply you, 
we will send you 
Sani-Flush direct, 
upon receipt of 
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Old women were beaten and starved be- 
cause they could not work fast enough, and 
they were treated like beasts. 

Time wore on and December arrived and 
there were wild rumors afloat about a peace 
conference. As we had heard these tales 
before we paid no attention to them, but 
along about Christmas our hopes were 
high. We could talk of nothing else but our 
return to Blighty, and all thoughts of es- 
cape were banished for the time being. We 
were doomed to disappointment. As all 
the world knows, there could be no peace 
on the German terms. The Continental 
Times, which was the official newspaper 
published mainly for prisoners of war, 
printed some fearful articles about the 
victories of the German Army, and if we 
had believed all that we read we should 
have gone insane. 

The civil population of Germany were 
very much disappointed when the peace 
proposals fell through. They were the real 
sufferers from the war, but the iron-bound 
discipline of militarism held them in check 
and they could not call their souls their 
own. During my stay in Germany I had 
long talks with some of the populace who 
could speak English, and a good many 
condemned the Kaiser as the cause of all 
the trouble; while on the other hand some 
put all the blame on Britain and could not 
understand why the colonies did not take 
the opportunity of severing themselves 
from the English yoke. All the arguing in 
the world could not convince them that 
they were wrong, and I was generally re- 
garded as being insane. 

In January, 1917, our block began to fill 
up. Men were coming in from all parts of 
the country and we renewed old acquaint- 
ances. For some reason the parcels began 
to fall off and we were sometimes in sore 
straits for food. Many a man tightened 
his belt to try to kill the pangs of hunger, 
but through it all we kept our spirits up and 
remained cheerful. The German staff was 
weeded out and a good many of the guards 
sent to the Front. Taking advantage of the 
shortage we made all the trouble we could. 
We refused point-blank to work and filled 
up the cells. As soon as one man finished 
his punishment another went in. We were 
rapidly getting the upper hand of our jailers 
and caused them great anxiety. 


Sick Prisoners Mistreated 


The weather was bitterly cold—the cold- 
est I ever felt outside of Canada—and a 
good many men suffered from lung troubles. 
We had to turn out at five forty-five A.M. 
and were kept on parade till everyone was 
accounted for; and sometimes for punish- 
ment we remained there for hours, stamping 
our feet to keep them from freezing. 

About a hundred men were placed on a 
permanent job on the canal, digging and 
clearing ditches and unloading scows. Gil- 
roy and I got the idea that probably we 
might be able to break away from the 
canal, so we got our stuff together for our 
trip. Wetook the places of three men whom 
we persuaded to stay behind one morning, 
and in the darkness the German in charge 
failed to notice the change. We had to 
march two kilometers to the job, and when 
we got there the party was divided up, but 
Douglas, Gilroy and I stuck together and 
went along with the ditch cleaners. 

We had no plan in view, but decided to 
take any chance that offered itself. We 
had haversacks with biscuits and chocolate 
in them, and each carried a map and com- 
pass. The day passed away and we were 
lined up for our return. We marched to the 
barge and were towed by a tug about two 
kilometers up the canal. On the journey we 
decided to leap off the barge first and make 
adash. Pretty soon we neared the landing. 
As soon as we touched, Douglas was on 
shore. Gilroy jumped next but slipped and 
fell between the barge and the landing 
stage. It was with great difficulty that I 
held him up and prevented him from falling 
into the water. This delay was our un- 


doing. The Germans smelled a rat and we 
were very narrowly watched, with the re- 
sult that we had to return to the camp. We 
then tried to get sent to a farm, but were 
told that we should have to wait till spring. 


| 
June 8,1918 — 


In February: we were all moved into 
another block where there were a good 
many French and Russian prisoners. We 
were terribly overcrowded and the stench 
was intolerable. We were bullied and pa- 
raded from morning till night; the Ger- 
mans even went the length of taking the 
sticks away from the cripples and forcing 
them to work. Large batches of the French 
went away every day, and there were ugly 
rumors about coal mines and munition 
factories. The British still remained and 
the Huns informed us that we should all go 
to an agricultural district and should be 
employed on various farms. This heartened 
me up, as my health was breaking down — 


-and the opportunity of escape might come | 


too late. We were all medically inspected — 
that is, we stripped off and marched past a 
table where a doctor sat. What he knew 
about us I don’t know. He did not even 
look at me as my number was called out. 
It was a mere farce. Half of the men 
should have been in hospital, but as long 
as we could walk we were fit for work. 


Off to the Mines | 


At the end of February four men came | 
out of hospital. They had been captured | 
on the Somme and had been kept behind | 
the German lines along with thousands of © 
other prisoners. They had been starved, 
beaten and forced to work in all weathers, . 
constructing roads and railways for the 
passage of German troops. It was only | 
when their health broke down that they 
were sent into Germany. They were phys- 
ical wrecks and living skeletons. They had | 
not been allowed to write and had proba- ) 
bly been given up as dead by their people. 
They said that our boys were dying fast 
under the brutal treatment and a number 
of men went insane. If I had not seen them 
with my own eyes I should never have be- | 
lieved that men could get to such a condi- — 
tion and live. They were in absolute rags, © 
and we gave them what clothes we could | 
spare. ; 

On March first we were all paraded and | 
three hundred of us were picked out to go 
on a working party. It seemed a curious 
thing to us that nearly all of the men who 
composed the party were fellows who had | 
been in prison for giving trouble to the 
Germans, so we immediately started to try | 
to find out what our fate was to be. We 
were assured that we were going to a good 
place. The Germans said that great con- 
sideration was to be shown to us on account 
of the good treatment given to the German 
prisoners in England. They could not gull 
us, however, as we knew from past experi- 
ence that when a Hun spoke kindly he was 
sure to be planning your ruin. 

On March fifth we received orders to 
hold ourselves ready to leave Minden at 
any minute. Gilroy and I were ready to 
make our escape if we saw our chance. 
Douglas was in prison doing twenty-one 
days for an offense that he had committed 
ten months previously, so he was not of the 
party. On the sixth we were told that we 
should leave that night at ten-thirty. We 
had found out the name of the place we 
were bound for. It was on the north of a 
great factory and coal mining district, and 
our hearts fell. Several of the boys h 
been to mines before and were well aware of 
the brutal treatment that was given to 
prisoners of war who were forced against — 
their will to work. The only redeeming fea- 
ture of the affair was the fact that we 
should not be far from the Holland border. 

Wefell in at eight P. M., and were counted 
and recounted and messed round till we 
were dizzy. At last we were ready to mareh 
to the station at Minden. The block com-! 
mander stood at the gate and wished us 
luck. If we had known what he was send- 
ing us to and the sufferings we should have 
to go through he would have been killed on 
the spot. Fa) 

It was a quiet and gloomy column of men 
that trudged down the road to Minden. We 
knew that we were bound for some place 
where discipline would be rigidly enforced, 
and the thought of danger cast us down. 

Edito:’s Note—This is the first of two articles by 


Private Scott. The second will appear in an ear 
issue. 
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OOD players make best workers. The 
nation needs your best efforts. Keep 
yourself 100% fit. 


Many months in the office, the home and 


e“ Home Guard” in Training 
Let Wilson Goods Help Put You at Your Best 


VERY member of the ‘““‘Home Guard” 


will come home brimming over with 


enthusiasm and renewed vigor—prepared to 
do twice as much for Uncle Sam. 


the school—weeks and weeks of unvarying 
routine—soften sinews, deaden nerves and 
slow up the powers of mind and body. 


By all means, take a vacation. Enjoy the 
well earned and necessary period for relaxa- 
tion and recreation. 


And the vacation need not mean extra 
expense. Indeed, it presents a splendid op- 
portunity to save money. The finest and most 
beneficial vacations are the least expensive. 
Get out close to nature, lead the simple life, 
play healthful outdoor sports and games, eat 
plain, wholesome food. 


There is Special Wilson Sport Equipment for Every Member of the Family 


TX EVERY sport, in every line of athletic endeavor, Wilson Sporting Equipment shows its superiority. 
Wilson Baseball Goods have been approved and adopted by many of the leading teams in the country, 


including the Chicago Cubs, the Columbus American Association team and the entire eight teams of the Western 
League. These are but a few of the many representative baseball organizations using Wilson’s Baseball goods. 
So great is the demand for Wilson Baseball goods that we devote one entire factory to their manufacture. 


If your game is Tennis—play it with Wilson Tennis goods. They 
will serve you best. Tennis experts endorse Wilson Equipment and it 
is used by many of the best players. Ask your dealer about our 12 
hour racket restringing service. 


There is hardly a golf course in the United States where Wilson 
Golf Equipment is not used. It is preferred by many of the profes- 
sionals and amateurs. When buying golf equipment and supplies, be 
sure that you specify the Wilson ‘‘W” Golf Ball, Wilson’s Indestructo 
Bags and Wilson’s Clubs. 

The angler will find everything that he needs in our fishing and 
camping supplies. This stock includes the best that can be obtained 
in fishing tackle. 

Always keep in mind the name “Wilson” when buying anything 
for athletic activities and you will soon realize that you are buying the 
best that you can get. 


wo Rien sa 


THOS.E.Wi LSON & Co. 
LY FAW. 


CHICAGO 


Send for these 
Free 


Thos. E. ! 
Wilson & Co. I 
701-709 North 
Sangamon St., Chicago 
Please send free | 
books as checked. 

1918 Baseball Guide and ; 
Rule Book with special intro- 
duction by Clark Griffith. 

1918 Edition of How to Play Tennis | 
by Maurice McLaughlin. 

1918 “Wilson Caddy Manual.” Tips on 
how to caddy properly. | 
1918 Sporting Goods Catalog. 

1918 Fishing and Bicycle Catalog. i 


Address City. 


. 
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In 1917 Johns- Manville say: 
‘During the current twelve months our 
requirements have been approximately 
65,000 tons of asbestos fibre.’’ 


About 1250 A. D. 
Marco Polo said: 


“*A Turke, named Kurcifar, 
a man endowed with sin- 
gular industrie, who hath 
charge of the mineralls in 
that Districte, told me that 
a certayne minerall of 
Earthe was found in a 
nearby Montayne. But 
amounts were so scarce 
that though it yielded wooll 
and was unhurt by flames, 
none but Kings could find 
the fortunes it cost when 
spunne into cloth.’’ 


o /VAAR69 POLO found the Ancients of Tartary 
bruising small pieces of silky, rock-fibre in a 
brazen mortar. He had stumbled on the crude 


efforts of ignorance to turn asbestos—the gift of 
Nature—to the use of rulers of men. 


For it was known that such rock, so treated, gave 
a substance unharmed by fire—which flames served 
only to bleach and cleanse. So they washed and 
spun and wove it into cloth. But the labor was so 
great and the substance so rare that the product 
was only for kings. As Man’s development pro- 
gressed, new needs for comfort and safety arose. 
But within asbestos were the properties that met 

H. W. Johns-Manville Co., New York City. 


MANVILLE 


41 Few Pounds then for just - 
“one King-now a Hundred Million” 
Pounds yearly for All Peoples — 


= JOHN S -MANVILLE 


“When you think of Asbestos you think of Johns-Manville _- 


those needs—and many more. So Man delved A 
found a way to make these uses available and the 
mines increased in number and production. ) 


Around asbestos a great industry has been built and | 
its wheels kept whirring to meet the public need. 
Asbestos is unique for it is unaffected by the action | 
of acids and fire, electricity, decay or moisture. So. 
many are its uses that Johns-Manville alone, mine, 
crush, mould and weave over one hundred million, 
pounds a year into Shingles, Roofings, Brake Lin-, 
ings, Insulations, Packings, Cements, Electrical De- 
vices, Tapes, Clothes, Yarns—hundreds of products. 
that enter every avenue of science and the useful arts., 
10 Factories—Branches in 61 Large Cities | 
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__|w remarks were in progress. 


‘hunk of entertainment. The heroine had 
yeen saying something—I - forget what: 
omething about love being something or 
jot being something, if you follow me—and 
Jl the car conductors, with Cyril at their 
ead, had begun to surge round her in the 
estless sort of way those chappies always 
0 when there’s a number coming along. 

Cyril’s first line was: ‘Oh, I say, you 
now; you mustn’t say that—really!” 
ind it seemed to me he passed it over the 
ywynx with a goodish deal of vim and je 
'e sais quot. But—by Jove!—beforé the 
eroine had time for the comeback our 
‘ttle friend with the freckles had risen to 
ydge a protest. 

“Po 1”? 


“Yes, darling?’ 

| “That one’s no good!”’ 

| “Which one, darling?’’ 

“The one with.a face like a fish.” 

“But they all have faces like fish, dar- 
” 


The child seemed to see the justice of this 
bjection. He became more definite: 

“The ugly one.”’ 
| “Which ugly one? That one?” said Old 
/lumenfeld, pointing to Cyril. 

“Yep! He’s rotten!’ 

“T thought so, myself.’’ 

“He’s a pill!” : 

“You're dead right, my boy! I’ve no- 
ced it for some time.”’ 

Cyril had been gaping a bit while these 
i He now 

iot down to the footlights. Even from 
here I-was sitting, I could see that these 
arsh words had hit the old Bassington- 
assington family pride a frightful 
allop. He started to get pink in the 
rs, and then in the nose, and then in 
,1e cheeks;- until in about a quarter of 
/minute he looked pretty much like 
1 explosion in a tomato cannery on a 
nset evening. - 
\What the deuce do you mean?”’ 
“What the deuce do you mean?” 
‘outed Old Blumenfeld. ‘‘Don’t yell 
[ me across. the footlights!”’ 
)“T’ve a dashed good mind 
) come down and spank that 
tle brute!” 
“What?” 
“A dashed good mind!”’ 
Old Blumenfeld swelled 
‘ea pumped-up tire. He 
trounder than ever. 
‘See here, mister—I don’t 
\ow your dam’ name ps 
\“My name’s Bassington- 
\ssington; and the jolly old 
issington- Bassingtons — I 
anthe Bassington-Bassing- 
‘asaren’t accustomed 2 
Old Blumenfeld told 
‘nin a few brief words 
etty much what he 
ought of the Bassington- 
ussingtons and what 
_ 2y_weren’t accustomed 
| The whole strength 
| the company: rallied 
and to enjoy his re- 
irks. You could see 
2m jutting out from the 
‘ngs and protruding from 
ind trees. 

*You’ve got to work good 
‘my pop!” said the stout 
ld, waggling his head re- 
\ovingly at Cyril. 

‘I don’t want any bally 
(ek from you!’’ said Cyril, 
(ogling a bit. 

_ |“ What’s that?” barked Old 
 -tmenfeld. “Do you know 
\t this boy is my son?” 

“Yes; I do,” said Cyril. 
hs you both have my sym- 


|ihy! 

i eete fired!”’ bellowed 

| Blumenfeld, swelling a 
bit more. “Get out of 

theater!” 


bout half past ten next 
‘Thing, just after I had fin- 
2d lubricating the good old 
rior with a soothing cup 
Solong, Jeeves filtered into 
edroom and said that 
jt was waiting to see me 
he sitting room. 

OW does he look, 


sire 


The Colored Chappie in Charge of the Elevator 
Looked at Me as I Hopped In, With a Good Dealt 
of Quiet Devotion, and What Not 
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JEEVES AND THE CHUMP CYRIL 


(Concluded from Page 12) 


“What does Mr. Bassington-Bassington 
look like?”’. 

“Tt is hardly my place, sir, to criticize 
the facial peculiarities of your friends.” 

“T don’t mean that. I mean: Does he 
appear peeved, and what not?” 4 

“Not noticeably, sir. His manner is 
tranquil.” 

“That’s rum!” . 

Cb a de 

“Nothing. Shoo him in, will you?” 

I’m bound to say I had expected to see 


Cyril showing a few more traces of last | 


night’s battle. I was looking for a bit of 
the overwrought soul and the quivering 
ganglions, if you know what I mean. He 
seemed pretty ordinary and quite fairly 
cheerful. 

“Hullo, Wooster, old thing!’’ 

““Cheero!”’ 

“T just looked in to say good-by.”’ 

“Good-by?”’ 

“Yes; I’m off to Washington in an hour.’’ 
He sat down on the bed. ‘You know, 
Wooster, old top,”’ he went on, ‘I’ve been 
thinking it all over, and really it doesn’t 
seem quite fair to the jolly old guv’nor— 
my going on the stage, and so forth. What 
do you think?” y 

“T see what you mean.” 

“T mean to say he sent me over here to 
broaden my jolly old mind, or words to 
that effect, don’t you know! And I can’t 
help thinking it would be a bit of a jar for 
the old boy if I gave him the bird and went 
on the stage instead.’ I don’t know if you 
understand me; but what I mean to say is 

that it’s a sort of question of 
conscience.” 

“Can you leave the show 
without upsetting every- 
thing?” 

“Oh, that’s all right. I’ve 
explained everything to Old 
Blumenfeld and he quite sees 
my position. Of course he’s 
sorry to loseme—said he didn’t 
see how he could fill my place, 

and all that sort of thing; 
but, after all, even if it does 
land him in a bit of a hole, 
I think I’m right 
in resigning my 
part. Don’tyou?”’ 


“Oh, absolutely!” 

“T thought you’d agree with me. Well, I 
ought to be shifting. Awfully glad to have 
seen something of you, and all that sort of 
rot. Pip-pip!”’ 

“Toodle-oo!’ 

He sallied forth, having told all those 
bally lies with the clear, blue, popeyed gaze 
of a young child. I rang for Jeeves. You 
know, ever since last night I had been exer- 
cising the old bean to some extent, and a 
good deal of light had dawned upon me. 

“Jeeves?” 

“ec Sir? ” 

“Did you put that pie-faced infant up to 
pullyragging Mr. Bassington-Bassington?”’ 

ir ” 


“Oh, you know what I mean. Did you 
tell him to get Mr. Bassington-Bassington 
sacked from the Ask Dad company?” 

“T would not take such a liberty, sir.” 
He started to put out my clothes. “It 
is possible, however, that young Master 
Blumenfeld may have gathered from casual 
remarks of mine that I did not consider the 
stage altogether a suitable sphere for Mr. 
Bassington-Bassington.”’ 

_ “Tsay, Jeeves, you know, you're a bit of 
a marvel. A chappie can generally rely on 
you, don’t you know! Absolutely!” 

“T endeavor to give satisfaction, sir.’ 

“And I’m frightfully obliged, if you 
know what I mean. Aunt Agatha would 
have had sixteen or seventeen fits if you 
hadn’t headed him off.” 

“T fancy there might have been some 
little unpleasantness, sir. I am laying out 
the blue suit with the thin red stripe, sir. 
I fancy the effect will be pleasing.” 


It’s a rummy thing; but I had finished 
breakfast and gone out and got as far as 
the elevator before I remembered what it 
was that I had meant to do to reward 
Jeeves for his really sporting behavior in 
this matter of the chump, Cyril. My heart 
warmed to the chappie.. Absolutely! 

It cut me to the heart to do it, but I had 
decided to give him his way and let those 
purple socks pass out of my life. After all, 
there are times when a cove must make 
sacrifices. I was just going to nip back and 
break the glad news to him when the ele- 
vator came up; so I thought I would leave 
it until I got home. 

The colored chappie in charge of the ele- 
vator looked at me as I hopped in, with a 
good deal of quiet devotion, and what not. 

“T wish to thank yo’, suh,” he said, “for 
yo’ kindness.”’ 

“Eh? What?” 

“Misto’ Jeeves done give me them 
purple socks, as you told him. Thank yo’ 
very much, suh!”’ 

I looked down. The blighter was a blaze 
of mauve from the ankle bone southward. 
I don’t know when I’ve seen anything so 
dressy. 

“Oh, ah! Not at all! Right-oh! Glad 
you like them,” I said. 

Well, I mean to say What? Abso- 


lutely! 
Next 


N THE number of subscribers, and in the 
amount subscribed under the circum- 
stances, the third Liberty Loan stands as 
a satisfactory declaration of the purpose 
of the people of the United States. 
Subscriptions to the loan were made just 
as not less than three billion dollars of new 
war taxes were falling due. In this half 
year, therefore, the people will have con- 
tributed seven billion dollars orso to the war 
chest. The heavy taxes fell upon those lead- 
ing financial centers from which the big bond 
subscriptions are expected. Banks therehad 
to finance both operations. If the average 
run-of-mill citizens had not responded. vig- 
orously the loan would have given the 
country a touch of financial indigestion. 
But they did respond vigorously. No- 
body, looking at the record of the agricul- 
tural states, will again say that farmers do 
not know how to buy bonds. Merely as a 
lesson in thrift, this third Liberty Loan will 


' finally be worth its face value to the nation. 


What we have learned and done with the 
third loan is so much preparation for the 
fourth. Every income in the country above 
the bread line must adjust itself to bond 


subscriptions as a fixed charge, like the rent 


and the grocery bill. 
We have'set a high record, which means 
that we must top it next time. 
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Lf millions of 4 


cd 


women told you 


that of all the face- 
powders offered them, 
they preferred Swan 
Down, wouldn’t you 
care to learn one of 
their beauty secrets? 


- Ask any druggist for 


Henry Tetlow’s 
Famous 


Swan 
Down 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


Forthe Complexion 


Ever since 1866 Swan 
Down has continued to 
please millions of women 
because it is transparent, 
stays on until you want 
it off, and it is so soft and 
downy that it doesn’t ir- 
ritate the tenderest skin. 

Your choice of five 
shades—White, Flesh, 
Pink, Cream and Bru- 
nette. 

Get the white box with 
the red seal—it is inex- 
pensive. 


Free Sample on 
Request 


HENRY TETLOW CO. 
Established 1849 


Dept. C Philadelphia, Pa. 


( FAUST ie 
=Corre 


Faust Coffee 


OR the most delicious cup of coffee or tea 
put Faust Instant Coffee or Tea in a cup— 


p spot 


now also manufactured 


IN INSTANT FORM 


add hot water and serve. Madein asecond— f 
no waste—no grounds or leaves—no boiling 
or cooking—no pots to clean. What’s more, 
Faust Instant Tea and Coffee contain no acids 
and are easily digested. Try them. Send dealer's 
name and 30c. (foreign 40c.) for coffee or tea. 


Dealers supplied direct or by any jobber. 
JOBBERS—WRITE US. 


FAUST 


CEBL 


Write for 
List of In- 


WANTED NEW IDEAS 


ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 


prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
Free, Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability. 
Victor J. Evans & Co.,727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
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TOWARD MORNING 


(Continued from Page 19) 


Reeser any 


R3ccomes part of the article it- 
self. You'll tear the article 


if you loosen the patch. 


Applied in Two Minutes 
No Heat or Tools Required 


Just two hands to make a quick, easy and 
permanent repair of small punctures or big 
blowouts. Just cut the size patch necessary. 
Road heat vulcanizes the patch to the tube 
or casing. 


Will Not Leak 


Porosity is impossible. The fabric back 
adds strength and durability for any service. 
Will outlast the usefulness of the article. 
Guaranteed Satisfactory ferunded 

Ask your supply dealer. If he hasn't it in 
stock, order direct—use coupon. Get the 
large size—three times the quantity for twice 
the money. 


Keep a can in your tool box—it’s security 
against trouble, delay and expense. 


Small Size Large Size Shop Size 
(36 sq. in.) (108 sa. in.) (648 sq. in.) 


$ .50 $1.00 $5.00 


Canadian Prices $.70— $1.35 — $6.75 


: The Rie Nie Patch 
Mends Anything has stood the test for 


all purposes and makes a permanent repair 
for anything made of rubber or fabric. 


Dealers Ask your jobber s salesmen about 
our quantity proposition, orwrite us. 


Minneapolis, 
Durkee-Atwood Co., nim.t!si: 
Factories: Minneapolis, Minn. — Cleveland, Ohio 


please send me prepaid Rie Nie Patch Bate EO Large 
and other Rie Nie Economies checked. }——————_ 
Enclosed find remittance to cover. 
Rie Nie Radiator Compound (Powdered) $.50, or 
Rie Nie Radiator Cement (Liquid) % Pint $60. 4 

Mend permanently the leaks in the cooling system 
Rie Nie Black Enamel. 1 Pint $.75. 5 “ 5 . 

For retouching parts or repainting entire car. 
Rie Nie Mohair Dressing and Waterproofing for Mohairtops. 1Pt.$.75 . 
Rie Nie Leather and Pantasote Dressing. 1 Pint $.40 5 A p 


munuuuncunnunnuusnseee COUPON [Sart [atte 


Name 


Size $1.00 


Address. 


Dealer's 
Name 
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light-headed people and the English are 
using them as their cat’s-paw. It is the 
English who have done this.” 

“They have been plotting this for fifty 


years.” 

“Well, there’s one thing—they have 
thrown off the mask at last. Everyone 
will know what they are. They will never 
be able to look honest men in the face 
again.” 

“We go into this war with a clear con- 
science,” the Herr Amtschreiber said gently. 
“However terrible it may be for us, we 
shall be upheld by that knowledge.” 

“Our good old German virtues won’t fail 
us,” the bank cashier agreed. “‘ Did you see 
the people on the square last night? Ah, 
that was something to remember! The 
English would have been drunk, to a man, 
and the French would have been hysterical; 
but our people—sober, resolute, God- 
fearing—who will stand against them?” 

“ And after all war is a wonderful thing,” 
his brother-in-law, the notary, remarked 
thoughtfully. ‘It purges. It reveals our 
virtues of courage and endurance. Who 
knows if we, too, were not getting luxuri- 
ous! It may be that God has sent this war 
to save us from the pitfalls into which other 
nations have fallen.” 

They were silent, nodding grave acqui- 
escence. Frau Felde looked up at Helmut. 
She had scarcely spoken. Now a spot of 
color burnt in either cheek. 

“Tt gives people a chance,’ she said 
feverishly. “It shows what they are really 
made of. My grandfather served as vol- 
unteer in the ranks in 1870. He had never 
been a soldier because of his health. But 
all his officers were killed—and he led a 
rab) hs they promoted him on the 

e pad 

She gave a nervous laugh. “Of course 
he wasn’t really a common soldier.” 

“Of course not.’? The notary winked at 
Helmut. ‘‘Well, Napoleon said every sol- 
dier carried a field marshal’s baton in his 
knapsack. Who knows what you'll do, 
young man!” 

Helmut had sat staring stupidly at his 
empty glass. Now he looked up, consider- 
ing them each in turn with a sort of dazed 
truculency. 

“T’ll do something big,’’ he shouted, “‘or 
I won’t come back.” 

They banged the table with fists. 

“Bravo! Well spoken—like a true Ger- 

mae 

“T’ll get my chance this time,” he per- 
sisted. 

The red, swollen-looking face in the glass 
scowled at him. If only he could get away 
from it—smash it! If only he could escape 
its tormenting unfamiliarity. 

His mother leaned across to him. She 
laid her hard strong hand on his clenched 


ne. 

“Dear Helmut!” 

He had never heard her speak like that 
before—with such tenderness—almost with 
reverence. 

Herr Breithaupt gave the signal for de- 
parture: 

““Well, we must be getting home. We’ve 
all got to get up early to-morrow to give 
our hero a farewell wave. Come on, Marie- 
chen!” 

They stood waiting one behind another 
to shake hands with him. The little girls 
bobbed to him, and their round eyes were 
full of awe. He did not have to shrink from 
them now. He could even treat them 
indifferently. He had become the elect— 
the chosen one among them. 

“*Das Vaterland mag ruhig sein,’” he 
quoted. 

When they had all gone the Herr Amt- 
schreiber went back to his favorite place by 
the majolica stove. He put his hands 
against it absently, though it had not been 
lit for many months. 

“Yes, now one knows why one has 
lived,” he said. “Sometimes when I have 
been very tired I have asked myself what it 
was all for—whether it mattered. I had 
had so many hopes—and they’d all gone 
wrong. It seemed not worth while to try 
so hard. But now I see that it is because I 
and all of us have done our little piece of 
work faithfully—that we are strong enough 
to meet this onslaught. And you, too, Hel- 
mut! Your turn is coming now. It has 
been hard for you—but you did your best. 
It hasn’t been in vain, Helmut.” 

Helmut did not answer. His mother had 


i} | been gathering the dirty plates together. 


Now she looked up at him. There was a 
brooding smile in her pale eyes, a subdued 
exultation. 

“It is going to be a great and wonderful 
time,” she said quietly. 

And suddenly he was sobered. He was 
afraid of her. He saw that she and her love 
for him were terrible. 


He looked in as he passed the kitchen on 
the way to his bedroom. He wanted Anna, 
He had never once thought of her all the 
time he had been away, but now a strange 
desire to be with her possessed him. It was 
a hunger—a pain like homesickness. He 
had forgotten all she had told him about 
the fairies, but he did remember that sh: 
had understood him and played his games 
Perhaps she would understand now wha’ 
the others could not understand—what hi 
hardly understood himself. Perhaps hi 
would be able to tell her. | 

There was nothing splendid or proud 0. 
heroic about old Anna. She would taki 
his heroism for granted. He wouldn’t hav: 
to say big things to her to impress her 
Whatever he did would be right. Eveni 
he put his head down on her lap and erie 
his heart out she would not be ashame: 
of him. 

He wanted thereassurance of her praise-| 
the overflowing measure of her admiratior, 

But on the threshold of the little kitche 
he stopped short. She knelt with her bac 
toward him amid the débris of the feas! . 
her arms encircling the frail hunched-u 
body of her son. She clung to him silently 
desperately, and the boy’s head hung ove 
her shoulder like the head of a broke 
flower. She did not move. But Helin 
could see the muscles of her strong bar 
arms stand out in the frantic force of h« 
embrace. 

Then suddenly, like an animal surprise¢ 
she sprang up, facing him. 

“Herr Helmut!” { 

“T_T came to say good-by,” he stan 
mered. } 

She seemed not to hear him. She tried { 
brush the lank, disordered hair out of hi 
face. All the stoic patience was gon 
There was something savage, insurgent © 
her bearing. | 

“Herr Helmut, they won’t—they ean 
take him—can they?” 

For a moment he did not understan’ 
He had been thinking of himself. Then } 
threw an impatient glance at the poor imb 
cile face. = | 

“No—of course they won’t. He’s ti 
young. Besides, he’s not—he’s not —> 

“Not like the others.” She nodde 
“T’m glad, I’m glad!” ve | 

A dull anger stirred in his blood. | 

“You oughtn’t to be. You ought to | 
ashamed. You ought to want to givea si. 
to the Fatherland.” 

“But I don’t, I don’t! We—we sufi’ 
too much.” She seemed to be struggli; 
desperately to speak clearly, to make hi 
understand. ‘‘Yes—we suffer too muG 
Herr Helmut. All our fine young people: 
they take them away from us—who ha? 
had to bear so much for them. And 


} 


don’t know why—we don’t know anythir 
and they shout a lot of big words at us, a 
then it’s all blood and killing and maimit; 
all the fine young people killing each other: 
for the sake of we don’t know what. Av 
Herr Helmut—I saw just now—you stabbl 
with your knife; and when you werealit? 
boy you cried over the dead flowers —— 
“Be quiet!” he shouted at her. “Was 
different. War’s splendid. One’s got? 
fight for one’s country!” | 
She seemed to brush him aside. \ 
“But they won’t take my poor be. 
They won’t make him do cruel, Bad 
things. Because he’s weak and foolish 
won’t have to kill people—other wome® 
sons; and I’m glad—I’m glad God mé? 
him as he did!” 4 
“You're a silly woman, Anna; you do 
understand.” . 
She smiled at him—a strange smile, f 
of distraught wisdom. And all his l¢ 
turned to hatred. s 
Without a word he left her, slammin 
door behind him. S 
— 
He lay in the narrow old bed against © 
wall, and suddenly the thought came 
him that he might never sleep there ag 
Amid the glamour and pride of the 
days the fact that in all probability he\ 
(Continued on Page 85) 
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Imported from Porto Rico 


Wh c red @ 


“RicoroP That’s what the doctor ordered!’ said the Traffic 
Manager. My nerves were jumping from overwork, so | “at 
_’phoned the doctor and told him my trouble. aon of S850 
“A common complaint,’ he said. ‘You’re smoking too many 
heavy cigars again. Cut them out. Come see me tomorrow.” 


“Next day, when I called, I found the doctor hiding behind a regular after- 
| banquet cigar. | 


“Ah Ha! Physician, cure thyself’—I laughed. 


“Nonsense, man!’ he rejoined, ‘I said no /eavy cigars. This is light and 
(mild, and you can smoke as many as you wish. Take one, it’s a Ricoro!’ 


Doc,’ said I, after a puff or so, ‘Ricoro is the pleasantest prescription a 
‘ doctor ever ordered!’’? 


X Sd 


Saratoga Size—7c 
Box of 50—$3.50 


Sooner or later yow ll discover— 
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'Ricoro is softly mild—you can smoke them all day without feeling them. 
Their fine, mellow, tropic fragrance and pleasant flavor are thoroughly 


‘satisfying. Their prices are low because Ricoro is imported from Porto 
| Rico duty-free. 


Invincible Size 


Corona Size 
red Ricoro is made in a dozen sizes and shapes, from 6c to 2-for-25c 6 paguete 
United : 
Cigar Stores 


° ; ‘ ‘ PB Box of 50—$4.00 Box of 50—$4.00 
| Ge —simply the question of size. The quality is the same in all. 


Sold Only in United Cigar Stores—‘‘Thank You.” Imported from Porto Rico 


(} UNITED CIGAR STORES COMPANY 


Over 1200 Stores Operated in over 500 Cities. General Offices, New York 
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TYPEWRITER 


N 

HIS stenographer, with an old- 

fashioned wooden typewriter 

desk, has a place for nothing— 
because everything is out of its 
place. Stationery is wasted through 
crumpling in crowded desk drawers. 
It hinders her work, keeps down her 
output and is a reflection of an office 
where everything does NOT run 
smoothly. 


HIS Uhl Steel Typewriter Table-Cabinet is 

more than a piece of modern office furniture. 

It is a system for doing stenographic and typist 
work with more speed, neatness and efficiency. 


In the morning your stenographer gets off to a 
flying start because there are no cluttered drawers 
to search through for papers and supplies. Every- 
thing is in readiness for instant work. 


During the day every minute can be made pro- 
ductive—no lost time or waste motion—no lit- 
tered papers on desk or in drawers. The metal 
cabinet has compartments for a week’s supply of 
stationery, neatly assorted—all within quick, easy 
reach. The elevated leaf on the left is for the 
note-book (or material to be copied). On the 
right leaf is placed the finished work. 


At night the Cabinet is closed by means of these 
two leaves, which form the sides, and the metal 
top, which rolls over and down and is equipped 
with spring lock. Everything must be removed 
from leaves to lock up; and the absence of *‘catch- 
all’? drawers compels orderly filing of all papers. 


Another big advantage of the Uhl Steel Type- 


writer Table-Cabinet is its compactness. Open, it 
occupies but seven square feet of floor space— 
closed, less than four square feet. It saves nearly 
one-half the space required by the old-style 
wooden desk. 

When in use, the base is firm and solid. But it 
can be moved with ease to secure better light or 
to avoid draft—the simple half-turn of a lever 
places it on smooth-rolling casters. 

Like all Uhl Steel products, this Typewriter 
Table-Cabinet is attractive in appearance and 
will give unlimited service. Finished in rich olive 
green or maroon enamel; table surfaces are 
veneered oak or birch mahogany. 

Ask your office equipment dealer to show you 
the Uhl Steel Typewriter Table-Cabinet. Most 


671LSX 


4 


>, CLOSED 
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progressive dealers carry it in stock. If yours 
doesn’t, write us; we will see that you are sup- 
plied. 

Send for complete catalog of Uhl Steel Office Furni- 
ture—typewriter chairs, typewriter stands, office work 
tables, magazine stands, adding machine stands, desk 


stools, etc. (see panel below). 
DEALERS: Uhl Steel quality plus our national 
* advertising is increasing manyfold the 
demand for Uhl Steel Typewriter Table-Cabinet and other 
Uhl Products. Write us if you do not handle the Uhl 
line—or if your stock is not complete. 


The Toledo Metal Furniture Co. 
1122 Hastings Street, Toledo, Ohio 


Also makers of steel factory stools, tool trays, lunchroom tables 
and chairs, soda fountain and café tables and chairs. Write us 


for prices. Inquiries invited from manufacturers regarding con- 
tract work on special steel office and factory equipment. 


nas stenographer has a place | 
for everything—and everything 
is in its place. The Uhl Steel Type. 
writer Table-Cabinet helps her dc 
neater, better, quicker work. It 
indicates an efficient office where 
everything runs smoothly. 
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acclaiming his own death had not once 
touched his consciousness. All that had 
- not seemed to matter. His personality had 
been swamped. So long as It persisted 


 eance. 

Now, lying there in the darkness and 
silence, life became everything. The revolt 
' against annihilation shook him likeastorm. 
In measure as he seemed to be growing 
smaller and weaker and lonelier his passion 
_ for life grew. It became a frenzy—a mega- 
_lomania which reduced the world and its 
claims on him to shadows. 

“T can’t, I can’t!”’ he repeated under his 
breath over and over again. ‘‘I can’t!” 

He began to make wild plans—how he 


| would run away—escape to America—to. 


| Switzerland. It was only two hours to the 
frontier. Or pretend to go mad—or injure 
_ himself so that they would have to give him 
_ something safe, out of the fighting. A ruth- 
| less logic drove out his fanatic enthu- 
_ siasm. ‘ 
“After all—what does it matter what 
| happens if I’m killed? I shan’t know; I 
| shan’t care.” 
_ He saw himself lying on the battlefield— 
_ alive, smashed out of recognition—like a 
| dog that he had seen run over by a motor. 
| He saw himself just after a high explosive 
had blown him into atoms. He felt his 
| brain burst up into flames—the gradual 
_ extinction, the nothingness. 
| He had been shivering as if with cold. 
_ Now the sweat broke out over his rigid 
body. And it was not a dream, not a horri- 
ble freak of the imagination. It was a re- 
ality that might seize him to-morrow. No, 
not to-morrow. It was grotesque how the 
thought that he would be safe to-morrow— 
that he still had his breakfast and dinner to 
look forward to—soothed him. Already his 
claims on life were dwindling. But at the 
\ back of his mind was the hope that some- 
how he might escape. 
_ Alightshone under his door. He watched 
it, fascinated. It did not pass on, nor yet 
did it hesitate. It was the pause of someone 
| quietly resolute. Then the door opened. 
__ She had taken off her blouse and skirt, 
| and the old red-flannel dressing gown in- 
| losed her short stout figure. But she was 
not ridiculous—not even commonplace. 
| The candle light encircled her face in soft 
halo, and behind the dull plainness of her 
features there were a force and strength 
) that checked his involuntary exclamation. 
' She eame over to him. 
| “Not asleep, Helmut?’ 
| “No, mother.” 

They looked at each other steadily. For 
| a moment he had been on the verge of 
(clinging to her, of choking his terror in her 
arms, of claiming he knew not what strength 
and pity from her motherhood. The im- 
| pulse died under her eyes. 

_ They, too, suffered terribly; but it was 
‘not his suffering. 

_ “T have brought you something, Hel- 
|mut.” She took his hand in her hard, cold 
jone. “It’s my great-grandmother’s iron 
‘wedding ring—from the days when our 
| poor Fatherland bled under the heel of the 
| tyrant. They knew how to suffer; we’ve 
got to learn from them.” 

“Yes, mother.’ 

“Wear it, Helmut.” 

“Yes, mother.” 

__ He was like a child. He was not even 
(frightened now. ‘It was as though an inex- 
orable destiny held him. 

_ His mother slipped the iron ring on his 
little finger. He saw her mouth work in the 
‘effort to speak. He knew that she was 
| trying to say something—something funda- 
‘mental, from the very root of her life. 
| Ina flash of inspiration he knew. 

__ “Mother, if I don’t do anything big— 
‘for the Fatherland—you’d rather I didn’t 
/come back?”’ 

Suddenly her face was composed, at 


| 
| 
| 
For a minute longer she looked at him. 
‘Then she bent down and kissed him on the 
forehead. 

_ “God bless you, Helmut.” 

e took up her candle and went out as 
tly as she had come. 

nd in the first hours of a hot summer 
ning he marched out with his regiment. 
‘And the crowd marched with them and the 

men strewed flowers before them. 

heir helmets were wreathed with flowers. 
__ At the corner of the Karlstrasse, Helmut’s 
people waited. They waved to him. His 


| Helmut Felde’s life or death had no signifi- . 
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mother’s face was almost beautiful. But he 
could not see old Anna anywhere. 
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ELMUT heard it for the first time from 

the loft of a frontier village inn. There 
were twenty of them lying on the bare 
boards, and to find room they had to ar- 
range themselves in an exact circle with 
their feet toward the center. 

It was pitch dark, save for the occasional 
spluttering flare of a match or the steady 
glow of a pipe. Then the veil thinned, and 
a dim spectral face peered through. 

Veit Thomas did all the talking. When 
the others interrupted he overbore them 
with his slow heavy voice. 

“They’ve betrayed us,” he said. ‘They 
had promised; then they let the French 
through. They sold themselves! But they’ll 
be sorry for it. Just wait! We’re a slow 
people. I know what I’ll do when I get 
among them!”’ 

“And I!” 

“No quarter, eh?” 

“Not for a single man.” 

“And the women?” 

A calm voice broke through the half- 
smothered sniggering: 

““Germans don’t make war on women.” 

Veit Thomas boomed angrily: 

“No! But when they make war on us? 
And they do. Look here! A patrol of our 
men went ahead to reconnoiter a village. 
And the women shot at them from the 
windows—picked them off like game. Then 
they came out and gouged out the eyes of 
the wounded.” 

“Who told you that?” 

“The Feldwebel told me. It’s official. 
They want us to know, so that we can look 
after ourselves.” 

A low growl like that of a partially roused 
beast answered him. 

“We'll do that all right! If they do 
things of that sort we’ll know how to 
manage.”’ 

Helmut had taken no part in the talk. 
He lay with his head on his haversack, 
half dreaming, half waking. His thoughts 
wandered off into dreams and then sud- 
denly his dreams would break off and tumble 
him back into reality. He was bitterly 
weary. Forty-eight hours in a cattle truck 
and a slogging ten hours’ march had tried 
even his hardened young muscles. But he 
was not unhappy. Every time the cattle 
truck had come to a station women had 
poured onto the platform with flowers 
and good things to eat. When they had 
marched through a village the people had 
greeted them with tears and smiles of grati- 
tude and pride. It had been music and 
glory and triumph all the way. 

When he closed his eyes he saw his moth- 
er’s face. Through the murmur of his 
companions’ voices he heard the perpetual 
singing: “Germany—Germany before all.” 

No, war wasn’t evil, not even terrible. 
It was splendid. 

Abruptly he sat up. He did not quite 
know what had startled him. It had been 
nothing immediate, but it had struck at the 
very vitals of his consciousness. It was not 
so much a sound asa vibration, shaking the 
very foundations of his soul. 

Even Veit Thomas was silent. 

“Did you hear that?” 

“Somebody must have fallen down up- 
stairs.” 

“But there isn’t an upstairs.” - 

“Hark—there it is again!”’ 

“A long way off.’ 

Bump—bump—bump—bump. 

Somebody spoke in a queer, choking 
whisper: 

“The guns!”’ 

Thereafter they sat silent, listeriing, star- 
ing into the darkness. 

They came nearer to it; and gradually 
its character changed. It grew venomous— 
shrill. They began to associate it with in- 
nocent white puffs of cloud, with earth 
flung up as if by the spade of a giant; not 
yet with death. 

“They’re not aiming at us,’”’ Veit Thomas 
would say. 

So their first fear died down. Because 
their own death was not immediate it ceased 
to be realizable. They grew accustomed 
and indifferent. They made jokes and gave 
nicknames to the various forms of destruc- 
tion. That the next day might find them 
out did not matter. To-day had passed 
them by. 

A week after that first initiation they 
knew that their time had come. No one 
had told them. They felt it in their nerves; 
they read it in the faces of their officers. 


The very guns chanted it to them. At each 


How well acquainted 
are you with yourself ? 


A busy man has little chance, these 
days, to get acquainted with himself. 


I know whereof I speak. I wel- 
come, now and then, a “lonely” 
evening. Just the two of us together 
—for a candid “inventory”— Robert 


Burns and I, 

I’ve come to fix a high appraisal 
on these quiet hours when Robert 
Burns and I take stock of what I 
am, in order, thus, to find out what 


I may be, if I will! 


Smoke Robert Burns a month— 


you'll be convinced that he’s pecul- 


iarly equipped to be a kind of Mentor 
to the thoughtful man who smokes. 


ROBT BURNS 
Invinetble IO¢ 


DEALERS: If your distributor does 
(Exact Size ) 


not carry Robert Burns write us. 


GENERAL CIGAR Co., INC., 119 W. 40th St., New York City 
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Be Particular When You Buy Athletic Underwear 


Buy SEALPAX because it comes to you fresh from 
the laundry in a sealed container, ready to put 
on—unhandled—unmussed. 


Buy SEALPAX because it is made of fine, cool, airy 
fabrics—carefully sewn—designed on freer-cut 
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outbreak of their infernal chorus the men 
stole quick uneasy glances skyward. Their 
jokes failed. Only Veit Thomas shook his 
head obstinately. 

“Well, they haven’t got our range any- 
how,” he muttered.’ 

At nightfall they made way for other 
troops, halting along the side of a sunken 
road while company after company of in- 
fantry with fixed bayonets poured past 
them through the twilight. Except for the 
dust-muffled thud of their feet they made 
no sound. There was no singing, no talk- 
ing. The officers urged them forward with 
gestures. They were shadows hurrying into 
the unknown. 

“They are going to the assault,’ Veit 
Thomas whispered. ‘‘We’re the reserve, 
the eleventh wave. But it isn’t likely 
they’ll want us. The Belgians run like 
hares when they see our bayonets. Liit- 
tich falls to-morrow; they say so.” 

“And the attack?’’ Helmut whispered 
back. 

“Just before daybreak.” 

So it had come at last. 

The light faded. Calmly and beautifully 
the night gathered over the earth. The 
men in the sunken road huddled closer to 
one another. For the beauty and quiet 
troubled them. They would have wel- 
comed the outbreak of a tempest. They 
suffered dumbly because they could not 
drag the firmament down into their wretch- 
edness. There had been at least splendor 
in their daylight hell. Now the minute 
and distant stars had.a majesty that made 
the bursting shrapnel overhead no more 
than the destructiveness of an angry child. 

At first they talked—spasmodically, in 
undertones; but as the hours wore on their 
voices faltered and died away. A man 
would begin a sentence and break off as a 
shell ripped the sky overhead, to listen. In 
the end they only listened. It wasas though 
by listening they could escape; as though, 
if for a moment they relaxed their vigilance, 
the infernal thing would fall upon them and 
destroy them. Only in a lull their tense 
muscles relaxed and they stirred mutter- 


gly. 

A hand laid itself on Helmut’s arm. 

“We've made it all,’’ a voice whispered 
in his ear; ‘‘and it’s got loose—and we can’t 
control it any more—and it’ll destroy us— 
all of us.” 

Helmut nodded at the darkness. He did 
not know the voice, but it was young and 
eager and he would have been glad to 
answer. But he could not think. His whole 
being seemed to be concentrated on a 
stream of shells that went screeching past 
overhead like a flight of evil birds. When 


| they had gone he drew his breath. He 


calculated it would be a minute before 
others came—a minute precious as life, 
sweet as relief from pain. 

“It’s queer, sitting here and waiting,” 
the voice went on, “just waiting to kill or 
be killed. I’m glad our people don’t know, 
aren’t you? I’ve got a sister, and she wor- 
ries. If she saw me now e2 

“That one was nearer; one felt the 
earth shake,’’ Helmut muttered between 
his teeth. 

““To-morrow—at daybreak,’”’ the voice 
whispered. “‘Isn’t that what they said?” 

“Yes, unless they break through at the 
first assault. And they’re sure to; they 
can’t fail.” 

Hitherto he had been hardly conscious 
of his companion’s personality. It had 
been like the voice of an inner self. Now 
something touched him to self-forgetfulness. 

“Are you frightened too?” he asked. 

“T_T don’t know. Yes—I am; but I 
don’t know what of. It’s not of dying. 
I keep on thinking—out there somewhere 
there’s someone whom I’m going to kill— 
or who has got to kill me. And we’ve 
never seen each other. We don’t know— 
and all the time we’re getting nearer and 
nearer. And then suddenly it will be done. 
We can’t help it; and that’s what fright- 
ened me. We can’t help it—we’re driven.”’ 
He paused and Helmut felt that the un- 
known face quivered. “I’ve never killed 
anything—not even a kitten. I couldn’t. 
My sister says that once I’ve killed some- 
one I shall never be the same again—that 
one can’t do cruel things and go on mind- 
ing. Do you think that’s so, comrade?” 

““One doesn’t do cruel things,’’ Helmut 
answered impatiently. ‘One fights for 
one’s home—one’s country. That’s duty. 
Killing someone in fair fight isn’t cruel— 
it’s splendid; just as being killed oneself is 
the most splendid thing of all. My mother 
was proud when I went ——” 

Asigh fluttered up through the darkness. 
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“Yes. My sister is good and beautiful, 
But she is a strange girl. She has thoughts 
of her own. She does not think like other 
people. They are angry with her in our 
village because of the things she says.” 

‘Some women are like that,” Helmut 
muttered. ‘‘They don’t understand. They © 
don’t care about honor and glory. They | 
don’t see how splendid it is to be able to do 
fine manly things—to be able to kill your 
enemy. I had an old nurse like that. She | 
didn’t care a bit about our country. She © 
only thought of her idiot son.” He broke | 
off abruptly. ‘‘It’s getting light,’ he whis- 
pered. “Surely it can’t be ——” | 

Dread overwhelmed him. Only a few | 
minutes ago they had had the whole night | 
before them. Now the night was gone. He 


tried not to believe it. But where there | 


had been formless darkness there were now — 
shapes—blurred, dimly moving. He could | 
discern the outline of the figure huddled 
beside him. 

“Comrade, my name is Hans—Hans 
Hildebrandt; my sister lives up there in | 
Embach. If anything happened; if you 
write oad | 

“Yes, yes!” 

“Thank you.” He gave a little me | 
laugh. ‘‘Perhaps after all—I shan’t kill 
anyone. I think if I didn’t she would be 
glad to know.” 

He stopped, with a painful catch of the 
breath. For suddenly the bombardment 
had ceased. The silence stunned them. It | 
was ominous—more threatening than all 
the tumult. Their hearts turned to water. 
It was as though they had been cast head- © 
long into a frightful emptiness. 

The hush lasted a full minute. Then 
came the mean, malicious rat-a-tat-tat-tat 
of machine guns. : 

“Now!” Veit Thomas whispered chok- 
ingly. “‘Now!” | 

They waited —stiff, motionless, with | 
wide-open sightless eyes. Hours seemed to 
pass in that waiting. Then through the — 
twilight men. began to appear. They came 
singly—in couples—anyhow.. Four of them 
carried something shapeless. and inert be-_ 
tween them. The procession went on and | 
on—silent, ghostly, endless. a 

And those crouching against the em- 
bankment watched them with a dumb 
questioning. a 

“Where have you come from? What do- 
you know now?” | 

They received no answer. The blank- 
faced shadows did not eyen look at them. 
They had a strange air of aloofness and 
indifference, as though that which they had , 
seen separated them from the rest of man- 
kind, as though nothing could ever ee 3 
matter to them again. a 

The boy at Helmut’s side spoke to him, 
but now he could not even listen. He tried 
vainly to steady himself—even to pray; but 
the very words jumbled themselves to gro- 
tesque meaninglessness. He tried to think | 
of his people, of Germany, of all the glory 
which had seemed so much and which was | 
now nothing. His soul dwindled in him. 
He was nothing but an animal, a body cow- 
ering in mortal terror. : 

Yet when a whistle sounded he got up. | 
Hedidtheimpossible; andstrangely enough | 
he knew that he could not help doing it. | 
He turned his face to the unknown, as those ' 
others had done before him. He drove his | 
quivering, revolting body along the road at | 
the double. He sent it scrambling up the 
embankment out into the open. | 


Von Steuban and an underofficer ran at 
their heels: 

“Get on! Get on with you!” 

It looked so innocent. The soft rose of 
sunrise hid the scarred earth in a celestial 
radiance. The little mounds scattered close | 
together over the fields boded no eyil. 
They were quiet and peaceful as long- 
forgotten graves. Not till Helmut had 
stumbled, cursing frantically, over one of 
them did he understand. | 

It was soft, boneless. It moved, it clung. 
to him. He kicked himself free, and it 
gasped and dropped back. He had then a 
lightning vision of that first procession that 
had passed them in the dusk—of those 
strong, straight young bodies, of those stern} 
faces turned toward their destiny—this. — 

But he felt neither pity nor horror, nor) 
even fear. Suddenly he had become eX-| — 
cited, glorified. He was happier than he) 
had ever been. He had broken through a) 
fog into the full splendor of life. This was — 
the splendor of life—to meet death, to g0_ 
out and meet death willingly, of one’s 
choice, in the prime of one’s strength 
manhood. 

(Continued on Page 89) * 
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(Continued from Page 86) 
But underneath the exaltation something 
as stirring, uncoiling itself, lifting a sin- 


rent to them except that they made him 
gry. Arage was mounting in his blood— 
wolfish hunger to come at last face to face 
th this invisible enemy; to hold him and 
ab him and crush him under foot. 
‘They reached their first objective—an 
en trench evacuated by the defenders in 
e first assault. The ten waves had come 
us far, and here they had broken. But 
jey served faithfully—even now. Their 
isted mangled bodies lay heaped one 
vonanother; they filled the trench almost 
_ | the brink. The eleventh wave had only 
run across. 
_ Helmut’s boot crashed into an upturned 
wing face. 
“Germany — Germany — Germany — 
| fore all!” 
_ He did not know whether he screamed or 
_ \tispered it or whether it was only an echo 
_ hisown brain. At least he heard nothing 
\e. It filled his senses. It was a sacred 
_ mtra—hypnotic, numbing every passion 
| t the one. 
_ The last few yards passed in a whirl of 
_ tkness. He stumbled over some wire 
tanglement and fell. By the time he 
‘aught up with his companions the end was 
lnost in sight. Only here and there a 
_ \schine gun sputtered up, like the last 
irl of a mortally wounded animal. From 
_ jnewhere out of sight came the click of 
(el, a stifled grunting and groaning. 
_ /A handful of unarmed men came toward 
Imut. They seemed to have sprung out 
_ «the bowels of the earth. They came run- 
_ i)gand stumbling, their hands above their 
lads, their gray faces full of a piteous 
- (rerness. But the red rage had mounted 
- 1 Helmut’s brain. 
‘No prisoners! No prisoners!’’ 
_ And again he did not know—was it an- 
“er’s voice, or his own, or the thought in 
| brain? 
_ twas then the boy next him lurched, 
(ighed and rolled over. 
delmut screamed. He jumped the fallen 
}ly and ran straight for the man nearest 
11, He saw his look of almost comic 
wror. 
)t was amazing how easy it was—how 
: 


—_, 


geet; like water to a parched throat. 

"2 savage force of the lunge drove right 

ough, so that for an instant the man re- 
ined standing, gaping stupidly. Then he 
\at down suddenly, dragging the rifle out 
_(¢Helmut’s hold. He lay there, spread- 
_ €led, pinned to the earth like some hor- 
_ ry tortured insect, wriggling feebly. The 
_ €s that met Helmut’s were fixed forever 
_ 11 puzzled angerless surprise. 

_ |felmut saw that there were no prisoners. 
__ Jeit Thomas stumbled up to him. 

‘Well done, Felde! That was a fine 
Soke. Good thing you didn’t want your 
_ tonet for another, though. I’ve got my 
tatoo. My first.” 

_ _ lemopped himself with a red hand, reel- 
_ land swaggering like a drunken butcher. 


XVII 


‘ERR HEILIG stood silent for a minute, 
|) looking down on the prostrate soldier, 
¥a a rather wry expression about the 
bee The young man was asleep. Like 
\ 


companions, he had not even bothered 
vemove his haversack, but had dropped 
re he stood on the dusty roadside and 
there motionless as a dead man. One 
d clutching a rifle was flung out in a 
rie of abandonment. His helmet had 
m back and showed the close-cropped 
en hair, the young white forehead above 
‘Mne ofsunburn. The straight eyebrows 
4 fair down on the gaunt cheeks shone 
len in the sunlight. But even in sleep 
t' mouth was too tight-pressed, unyouth- 
-hard. There was something marred 
' cruel in a face otherwise poignantly 
ng and fine which caused the observer 
‘nutter uncomfortably to himself and 
lly, as though he could bear the uncon- 
us self-betrayal no more, to stir the 
Per with his foot. 
Na—Helmutchen!”” 
BGpoldier grumbled, and lifting himself 
s elbow blinked up sullenly. 


> 


| 
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“What’s the matter? Can’t you leave 
me alone? Why, it’s Herr Heilig! I’m 
sorry; I didn’t see. One looks so differ- 
ent.’ 


“That’s true, my son. And no doubt 
one is different. For there’s a lot more in a 
uniform than meets the eye.” 

He laughed, not very joyously, and 
squatted down at his companion’s side, 
moving his arms gymnastically in an effort 
to restore the circulation. 

“By the way, it’s Gefreiter Heilig now, 
if you don’t want to get into trouble. You 
didn’t know I was a soldier, eh?”’ 


“Well, nor did I.. But now it looks as 
though I were. I’m one of the new draft. 
You must have been badly cut up there 
before Liittich.” 

“Fifty per cent.” 

“Hm, they put up a big fight.” 

“They had to. They knew they’d get 
no quarter.” 

Heilig nodded. The pouchy, unhealthy 
eyes twinkled pleasantly. 

“And quite right too! The cheek of 
them, standing up to us. Positively blas- 
phemous. One can’t be too severe on that 
kind of thing, my son.. How do you like 
killing people, Helmut?” 

The boy smiled superiorly. 

“Oh, I don’t know. The first one made 
me feel a bit queer. But I’ve got over that 
sort of silliness. One’s only got to think of 
the things they’ve done. It’s like killing 
vermin.” 

“Quite. You always were a bit of a fire 
eater. Do you remember that day in the 
Gymnasium Hof when you went for Kurt 
Kohler, head down? - Looking back on the 
episode I can’t help feeling you were a bit 
blasphemous yourself, defying authority 
and might like that. Well; you and Kohler 
are on the same side now. One grows wiser 
with the years—eh, Helmut?”’ 

His companion shot him a dull look of 
suspicion. — - 

“T. don’t know what you mean. Of 
course we’re all on the same side. We’re 
Germans. Those who aren’t on our side 
are traitors.”’ 

Heilig nodded gravely. ; 

“That’s so. The moralists, my son, make 
a mistake by supposing that choice must 
necessarily lie between right and wrong. It 
is not always quite so easy as that—not for 
ordinary mortals like myself. There are 
such things as conflicting moralities, Hel- 
mut, conflicting duties; though perhaps 
you have never met them.’ 

“T know my duty.” 

“Fortunate youth! Well, I’ve spent 
many a bad quarter of an hour trying to 
discover mine. And even now I’m not 
sure 

Helmut fidgeted irritably. , 

“T tell you—I don’t understand all tha 
talk. I don’t want to. I want to rest. I 
don’t suppose we’ve got another five min- 
utes.” 

““And it’s been @ grueling march. Well, 
you’re young, and you haven’t got a cer- 
tain little something the matter with your 
inside to add to the natural joys of a ten 
hours’ promenade. You see, it’s not en- 
tirely for my soldierly qualities that I have 
been remade a soldier. There are political 
Uriahs, my son, among this chosen people, 
and they all go to the firing line.” 

Helmut appeared not to have heard. 
Throughout he had been morosely inatten- 
tive. Now he broke out with his concealed 
obsession. 

“It’s the water,’’ he stammered thickly. 
“We emptied our water bottles early, and 
since then we haven’t been allowed to refill 
them. And we’ve passed rivers. They say 
we shan’t get anything to drink till we get 
to the next village—that’s ten miles away; 
and the dust—it makes one mad. They say 
they have poisoned everything.” 

His blue, red-rimmed eyes were turned 
on Heilig with a deadly smiling ferocity. 
“When we get there—we’ll make them 
drink first; and if there’s anything wrong, 
we'll wipe them off the earth—all of them!”’ 

Heilig did not answer immediately. 
When he spoke at last his tone was de- 
tached and careless: 

“Yes, thirst is damnable. It reduces one 
to an animal. And I’m no hero, God knows. 
A little while back it got too much for me. 
I felt if I didn’t get something to drink I’d 
run amuck. So when we got to a stream I 
pretended I’d hurt my foot and fell out. 
While I was bathing it and no one was 
looking I had a drink. It was a good long 
drink, Helmut. Well, perhaps the devil 
doesn’t want me yet—or the poison is a 
slow one.” 
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He was silent, staring calmly in front of 
him. But the young man’s hand had tight- 
ened on the stock of his rifle. Suddenly his 
face had grown red and swollen looking. 

“T tell you—I don’t know what you’re 
trying to get at, Herr Heilig. I don’t want 
to. I want to be left alone. Just because 
you were decent to me when I was a silly 
kid you don’t need to make claims now. I 
remember, you weren’t like the rest; they 
said you made fun of things—serious things. 
Now you disobey orders and try to make 
out that our leaders tell lies.. You’re the 
sort we’ve been warned against—the sort 
that’ll believe anyone rather than their own 
people. And I won’t listen; I want to be 
left alone!” 

Heilig rose heavily to his feet. 

“You're well within your rights, Helmut. 
I ought not to have disturbed you. But 
you were so absurdly like and unlike the 
little spitfire who butted my pet abomina- 
tion in the tummy that I could not resist. 
It’s always a mistake to revive the past. 
Some people have a disconcerting way of 
growing up. You have grown up—dquite a 
lot. But perhaps one day you will grow 
young again.”’ He clicked his heels together 
and bowed very solemnly, though with 
twinkling eyes. In his ill-fitting uniform 
he made a comic figure—more than ever 
searecrowish. “In that event we may have 
another talk.’”” He added gayly: ‘‘Pro- 
vided always that I am not dying invisibly 
of prussic acid.” 

Helmut made a sullen threatening move- 
ment, but at that momenta whistlesounded. 
The inert bodies strewn along the wayside 
staggered to their feet and with a mock- 
ing affectation of terror Gefreiter Heilig 
shambled back to his company. 


The days when men and women ran out 
to welcome them were gone. They were 
not defenders and heroes any more. They 
were the detested enemy. And it was 
strange how bitter the change tasted. It 
was a constant irritant, a poison fevering 
the blood, distorting the fancy. In the dis- 
tance they would see figures toiling in the 
fields; when they came nearer, the fields 
were empty. Life fled before them as be- 
fore the plague. 

And they were childishly anxious to be 
cheered and weleomed—loved even. They 
took refuge from this incredible hatred in a 
jocose ferocity. 

““Aha, they’re frightened of us. Good! 
We will give them something to be fright- 
ened about.” 

Toward dusk at the end of that long, 
maddening day Helmut saw a child’s face 
peering at them through the trees. It was 
a white mask of terror and contempt and 
curiosity. And suddenly Helmut lifted his 
rifle and took aim. He meant the threat in 
angry fun; he wanted to obliterate that 
absurd contempt in awe and terror. But 
the child did not moye, and his finger 
tightened on the trigger. 

A hand struck up the barrel of his rifle. 

“Steady, comrade!” 

He laughed stupidly, like a man waking 
from a dream, and went on. 


The Feldwebel with five armed men at 
his heels battered at the door, and finally 
between them they kicked it into splinters. 
In the whole town not a light showed, not a 
soul moved. It might have been a place 
of the dead. But they knew that behind 
every door and shutter there were watching 
eyes and listening ears. That lurking, in- 
visible hatred played evilly on their nerves. 
They were good Germans, honest and 
sober, adorned with all the galaxy of Ger- 
man virtues, defending their sacred soil 
victoriously from an outrageous wrong; and 
this treacherous people hid from them, 
shrank from them. 

The Feldwebel muttered between his 
teeth: 

““They’ve good reason to hide, I’ll swear. 
They’re up to some devilment. Wait; 
we'll hunt the rats out!” 

They ran into the dark passage, Helmut 
at the underofficer’s side. At the far end 
was another door, and that, too, they burst 
open with their shoulders: It had not been 
locked, but their nerves demanded action, 
violence. Somehow they had to assert 
themselves against that passive hostility. 

The low, narrow kitchen was lit by a 
single candle. The flame threw a flickering 
brightness on the figure of a woman seated 
at the table. She was very old, so old that 
she seemed hardly human. Her body was 
bent double. Her hands lying inert and 
indifferent on the bare table were like the 
claws of a dead bird. But her eyes lived. 
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They shone fierily from out of their sunk 
depths. They gave a fierce strength a) 
meaning to the countless lines that fre 
the shrunken face. 


A girl stood close behind her—youth a} _ 


age, beauty and decay in almost bru 


juxtaposition. And there was a young m\ 
somewhere in the shadow. Neither of t: 
three moved or spoke. They looked at th 


intruders with the same expression. | 
was a sort of blankness, a veil drawn oy 
an inexpressible loathing. 
The Feldwebel blustered: | 
“What do you mean by not opening {a 
door? What do you mean by all this to- 
foolery? Do you think we Germans : 


going to be kept waiting on the doorstts _ 


like little dogs—by a dirty crew like yc? 
You want teaching, my friends, and you] 
have learned something by the time Ie 
finished with you!” | 
The girl shrugged her shoulders. Noa 
muscle of her face had moved. | 
“We don’t understand your langua 
monsieur.” | 
Nor did they understand hers. Ey, 
Helmut with his remnants from Gymnasin 
days could make nothing of the pati, 
But her tone needed no translation. It\s 
an insult, the cut of a whip across thr 
faces. 
The Feldwebel moderated his tone. ¢ 
was like the self-restraint of a bull vo 
holds his ground for a minute before chaj- 


\ 
” 


ing: 

“Look here—I don’t want any of tt 
infernal chattering! You know wha'l 
mean well enough. You haven’t bn 
trained and paid as spies for nothing. e 
have been ten hours without food or 1; 
or drink, and I warn you we're ino 
temper to be played with. If you treatis 
fairly you’ve nothing to be afraid of; |it 
if you play us any tricks we’ll have o 


mercy on man, woman or child. I’m he 


to quarter my men on you and see tt 
they get food and rest without beg 
poisoned or having their throats eutn 
their sleep, as has happened to some of ir 
brave fellows.”’ He strode across the ron 
and filled a cup with water from the t. 
“Now—to begin with—you drink that ), 
Miitterchen, and then we’ll know wheree 
are.”’ a 

The man was not wholly ill-natwl. 
Some of his rage had begun to evapori2. 
He held the cup out to the old woman wh 
a bluff laugh. ‘‘Come on! It’s all righio 
drink our healths in cold water. It brizs 
bad luck, they say.” | 

The old woman stared at him. Behd 
her mask a genuine puzzlement and unr- 
tainty began to show. It was as thovh 
she felt herself to be dealing with an inen- 
prehensible and incalculable lunatic. 1e 
shrank away from the proffered cup. 

“No, no! I do not understand. Wht 
do you want?” = 

The Feldwebel’s face darkened. 

““Come, drink if you want to prove yt 
good faith!” | 

“No. I tell you I do not understand. 

“Ah! You don’t like your own medice, 
eh? But you shall drink it; we’re runrg 
norisks here. If you’ve monkeyed withie 
wells eS 

The five men came up close behind ka. 
The sight of water, the thought thalt 
might be snatched from them even nV, 
incensed them to the point of frery- 
Hardly knowing what he did or whatie 
wanted, Helmut caught the young girly 
the arm. She tore herself free, and at 1€ 
same moment the young man came out 
the shadow. The movement was enot) 
Helmut laughed. He seized the girl in's 
arms and kissed her. | 

“‘Leave my sister alone!” 

“Drink! Drink, I tell you!” | 

There was no sound for an instant it 
that of their quick hot breathing. ter 
and Helmut stared at each other. He 4 
laughed. It had been an answer toa ¢ll- 
lenge, a good joke. But now he did pt 
laugh any more. The girl wiped her chk 
with the back of her hand. Her eyes 1!" 
rowed. Then in an uncontrollable gus 
loathing she spat at him. 

“Ah, you vixen, you!” j 

Hesprang at her. The young manslip d 
between, and they collided violently. 

“Drink! Drink!” j 

The old woman, chattering in pa: 
stricken terror of what was coming, das 
the cup aside. 

In the same instant Helmut and © 
brother closed. They fell back against © 
table. It overturned, flinging them int 
darkness which was lit by a vivid 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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Makes A Ford A Truck 


‘The McCord Manufacturing Company pre- 
ssents the Heath DUPLEX as a serious and 
valuable contribution to the wartime efficiency 
of America. 


‘It is estimated that fully fifty per cent of the 
two million Ford owners make a makeshift 
vuse of their cars for delivery purposes by 
‘crowding the tonneau with goods of every 
description. 


‘The Heath DUPLEX does away with this 
‘abuse. 
} 


It makes it possible for these million or more 
Ford owners to carry merchandise properly; 
jand then instantly return the car to its pas- 
senger utility. 


The McCord Manufacturing Company be- 
eves that fully one-half of all the Ford owners 
n America will want the Heath DUPLEX as 
300n as it is shown to them. 


Therefore, the McCord Manufacturing Com- 
any believes that an enormous and imme- 
diate market awaits this device. 


{t is so simple, so practical, so useful, so 
‘moderate in cost and so valuable in service 
vendered, that the Ford owner who sees it for 
the first time is captivated. 


The McCord Manufacturing Company wants, 
at once, substantial, responsible dealers and 
distributors in all parts of the country. 


Established dealers will be given special con- 
sideration. Strongly financed companies or- 
ganized by bankers and other business men 
to distribute the Heath DUPLEX, will be 
encouraged. 


The market is so large, and the war-need for 
delivery so immediate, that instant action is 
imperative. 


Individual firms or companies are urged, 
therefore, to write or wire their applications 
at once. 


The McCord Manufacturing Company has 
been associated in a large way with the auto- 
mobile industry from its inception. 


It will require of its distributor and dealer 
organization the highest order of personal and 
financial integrity. 


Applicants may deal direct with the factory, 
or, if necessity requires, will be personally 
visited by district representatives of the 
McCord Manufacturing Company. 


McCord Manufacturing Company, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 


in 60 Seconds 


The Heath DUPLEX transforms a Ford touring car 
into a large-capacity delivery car in sixty seconds. 


It turns it back into a touring car again in less time than 
it takes to describe how it is done. 


What the Heath DUPLEX Is 


The Heath DUPLEX consists of a patented 
folding delivery body, with carrying capacity 
32 inches wide, 52% inches long and 10 inches 
deep, and two side members of specially-shaped 
angle iron for the Ford chassis frame. 


' It requires no alteration of the Ford chassis. 
The forward part of the original touring body 
remains in place—the tonneau is made re- 
movable. 


The Heath DUPLEX delivery body is perma- 
nently attached back of the front seat, and folds 
under the Ford tonneau. 

When the Ford is to be used for delivery 
purposes, the touring tonneau is quickly re- 
moved and the folding Heath DUPLEX body 
opened out. 


For passenger use, the delivery body is folded, 
the tonneau is easily slid into place over it; 
and firmly locked. 


The change from passenger to delivery, or 
back again, can be made in one minute. 


The Heath DUPLEX is fully guaranteed by 
the McCord Manufacturing Company. 


The Heath DUPLEX comes securely packed, 
ready for installation. Complete instructions 
are furnished, and anyone handy with tools can 
do the work. 


Until the dealer organization is completed, 
the Heath DUPLEX can be bought direct 
from the manufacturers. Price—F. O. B. 
Detroit, $57.50. 


The Heath DUPLEX is permanently attached and never removed. 
When it is folded away and the tonneau is in Place over it, the Ford 
is again a passenger car with no outward sign of its double utility. 
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Now is the Time for Manufacturers 
to Lay By their Power Reserves 


UR country’s re- 
SOUTCES Imlst 


finally decide the 


issue for Democracy. 


Our Allies have been 
able to borrow from each 
other and from us. 


For US there is no one 
left to borrow from. 


Somewhere there must 
be a reconstruction of 
resources and a renewal 
of capital, or eventually 
we shall have to fight 
with rocks and clubs. 


Business and industry 
in this country must 
‘carry on.’ Manufac- 
turers should begin to build 
up reserves of coal, spare 
machines, belting and raw 
materials now! 


The Government 1s 
asking coal users to be 
forehanded in placing 
orders. It is asking you 
to conserve coal. 


lr 


There are more ways 
to save coal than merely 
under the boilers. 


More coal is wasted 
through power losses in 
America’s factories than 
is burned in America’s 
homes. 


Manufacturers consume nearly fifty per cent of all the power resources of 


America—coal, coke, wood, oil, gas, 
generated. The U.S. Census of Manu 


gasoline, water, and electricity however 
facturers brings out some significant re- 


lations between power consumed and capital kept busy turning over and over: 


Census Year 
1899 
1904 
1909 
1914 


Horsepower 
10,097,893 
13,487,707 
18,675,376 
22,547,574 


Capital 
$ 9,813,834,000 
12,675,581,000 
18,428,270,000 
22,790,980,000 


Here is a growing efficiency of very high order. The test of efficiency in 


any manufacturing business is— How much capital can it keep at work with a 


given unit of power. 


In 1899 one horsepower could keep busy only $900 of 


capital — while in 1914 the same unit of power kept more than $1000 of 


capital turning over, 


use of power—cutting out power wastes. 
ing world today is to cut out waste in po 
Much has been accomplished, as the a 


This is an increase of nearly 12 per cent in the efficient 


The big problem of the manufactur- 


wer transmission. 
bove figures show—but this is hardly 


more than a start, in the face of what remains to be done. 


Power losses—produc- 
tion losses—are caused by 
ineficientformsof power 
transmission; by unscien- 
tific belting; and by the 
use of inferior grades of 
belting material. 


For this reason many 
factories today are 
buying all belting on a 
service basis and are 
stocking reserves. 


an 


Not every type of belt- 
ing can be sold-on a 
service basis. Ithas taken 
from twenty to thirty- 
five years to prove to 
some manufacturers that 
there is even ove belting 
which can be bought 
that way. 


But these men are 
now buying Leviathan- 
Anaconda belting on 
just that basis. 


Leviathan -Anaconda 
is sold direct to the user 
especially for the posi- 
tion on which it is to 


be used. 


It is sold after a sur- 
vey of that position by 
one of our men. It is 
subject to periodical in- 
spection. It is treated 
with the consideration 
to which its importance 
entitles it. 


The most forward 
looking manufacturers 
now know that it is a 
mistake to buy belting 
as material—so many feet 
at so much per foot. 


The way they buy 
Leviathan - Anaconda 
now is on the basis of 
length of life, number 
of pieces of finished 
product turned out; or 
in the case of conveyor 
belting, tons of material 
carried. 


You know the type of 
manufacturer who says 
that this is not the time 
to change over. This is 


: 


j 
} 


decidedly the time for 


change to efficiency. 


More industries every 


day both here and “‘over — 
there” are calling for our © 
belting service. They 


go so far as to scrap in- 


efficient belts, though 
not half worn out, and 
find that it pays them, — 


These men know now | 
what it means to buy 
belting on a service 
economic basis. 


Ar 


The quickest way to. 
get Leviathan-Anaconda_ 
Service working for you’ 
is to write or wire our 
nearest district office. — 


We will send a man to” 
your plant at once. He 
will advise as to the 
proper type and size belt 


for any position. H 


Our service begins 
upon your receipt of a 
sale of Leviathan -Ana- 
conda—no matter when 
it is to be used—and 1s 
continuous thereafter. | 


LEVIATHAN and ANACONDA BELTs 


for Transmission, Conveying and Elevating 
0 ee a ee ee ee ee 
MAIN BELTING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO PITTSBURGH ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO SPOKANE 


Johannesburg, South Africa Petrograd, Russia Havana, Cuba 
HONOLULU IRON WORKS CO., Honolulu 


Birmingham, England Paris, France Bulle, Switzerland Kristiania, Norway 


MAIN BELTING CO. OF CANADA, LTD., Montreal, Toronto 


(Continued from Page 90) 
‘he hands at Helmut’s throat let go their 
A body lurched against him, sighed 
ad went down limply. 
Someone shouted: ‘“‘They’ve murdered 
ie! It’s a trap, a trap!” 
The room seemed suddenly to fill with 
jen. The pitchy darkness writhed with 
em. 
| They could not escape from each other. 
hey fought one another, gasping and 
-oaning in an anguish of terror. 
“Treachery! Treachery!’ 
Helmut had made a rush for the door. 
ut he could not find it. His frantic hands 
id over an interminable surface. 
“They've shut us in! They’ll murder us 
| {xerats!” 
_ Another shot was fired. Suddenly they 
und the door. It was wide open. They 
ust out into the passage, banging against 
[ 
: 


= 


-ewalls, falling over each other, shouting 
‘sanely: 

“Treachery! Treachery!’ 

_ The light had been set to the powder 
_ (sk, The whole night was lit by the ex- 
osion. In answer men came pouring out 
_ the houses, out of the side streets. They 
2med to spring out of the very earth, 
shing hither and thither like a swarm of 
ts whose hill has been suddenly crushed 
‘s Inthe market place two streams coming 


, 


he was not without her suspicion of eye- 

ow pencil, but she left on the whole a 

asing effect of blue tailored suit and 

yish little Eton collar. 

“You see, you guessed right,’’ she ex- 
ined, laughing at his astonished survey. 
he very next morning I got a job, and 

_ }e worked ever since.” 

‘der voice and her manner had been 
iidified to about the same degree as her 
(thes. Her accent was still rather stagy, 
|¢ it had that studied smooth roundness 
jeuliar to the rising young actress. Had 

_ | been meeting her then for the first time 

_ tadwick would have been rather per- 
j xed to guess her origin. 

‘And what are you doing here?” he 

_ ijed for want of something better to say. 

_ der eyebrows lifted, surprised; and at 

_ 15 came a touch of her earlier manner. 
‘Tsupposed you knew. I was sure you 
|lseen my pictures. I made a big hit in 

‘Follies last year. Didn’t you see me?”’ 
»he still retained that calm self-assurance 

_ {ton the earlier occasion had almost made 

(adwick feel that it was he and not she 

_ ¥o had been befriended.” He felt rather 

{ty and incompetent for not having seen 

t\ Follies, 

_ i'm afraid I didn’t,” he replied apolo- 

_ £.cally, and then inspiration came: “It 

Vi very hard to get seats.” 

‘he girl casually absorbed the compli- 

Yat which was implied. 

It was the best company they ever 

} ,” she said simply. ; 

It isn’t so good this year,’ she added, 
tT inconceit but in cold appraisal. “They 
hen’t really got any what you'd call 

S's except Grace Haley and Malcolm 

‘nee and myself. Are you going to see 

t show to-night?”’. 

,, Leertainly am!” exclaimed Chadwick. 

‘ithe one condition that you will have 
8 per with me afterward and tell me how 
itl happened.” 

‘he girl smiled in the quizzical way that 
Minded him startlingly of their first en- 
‘| ater. 

_You’re always wanting to know how it 

4 lappened.”’ 

_evertheless they did meet for supper, 

‘Chadwick after seeing her work was 
 e overcome. Even after her explana- 
} Ot her progress he had not realized until 
hiiad gone to the theater that he was to 
SUwith an exceedingly popular person. 

you were any better last year than 

Y are this,’ he began right away, “I am 

“dy indeed that I missed it.” 
he girl pursed her lips, disregarding the 
pliment, 

This is all right in its way,” she replied; 

t wait until you see me in a real part!” 

actly as she had been on that first 

‘“\\ing, she was completely absorbed in 
ing but her own case and assumed that 

/Mearer was too—which in this case he 


re’s nothing in this for me,” she 
thoughtfully. “I’m getting two- 
week and next year they’ve offered 
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from different directions collided and fell 
upon one another with a howl of panic. 

The first few isolated shots had become a 
steady fusillade. 

How long the pandemonium lasted no 
one knew. But suddenly a new power, a 
deliberate purpose took control. There was 
order then—order of a kind. 

Helmut did not know whom he followed, 
whom he obeyed. But there was no choice. 
He ran in and out of the houses. He had a 
blurred vision of himself chasing flying 
shadows along corridors, up steep narrow 
stairs into black garrets; of stabbing— 
stabbing sometimes into air, sometimes 
into soft spongy things that squealed and 
whimpered. 

Like a terrier hunting rats in a big barn. 

His arms ached. He laughed and shouted 
in a hysterical lust of slaughter. 

There was light enough now. One could 
see what one was doing. The town blazed 
from end to end. The red flames leaped up 
into the night sky with the joy of spirits 
released from hell. The streets were a 
flood of fire on which floated little black 
specks of men. 

And still Helmut ran on and on, stagger- 
ing, reeling, his foam-flecked mouth open 
in a shout that was nothing but a strangled 

-grunting. 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


me three hundred; but what’s three hun- 
dred?”’ 

Chadwick gasped as he thought of that 
day of the park bench and the pistol. The 
girl seemed to have forgotten it completely, 
but his nature compelled him again to play 
the réle of the fatherly counselor. 

“But wouldn’t it be wiser just now,” he 
suggested cautiously, “to stay on where 
you are doing so well? You have plenty of 
time. It’s well sometimes to be safe.” 

The girllookedat him almost in contempt. 

“Safe!”’ she exclaimed. ‘Of course it is 
safe! But where does it ever get you— 
that stuff? Playing safe? If I had played 
safe I would still be in burleycue. If you 
take a chanee you can’t any more than 
lose out, can you?” 

Chadwick looked at the table cloth. She 
had hit him harder than she had any idea, 
and for the very first time he began to 
realize what had really impressed him about 
the girl on that earlier evening. For fifteen 
years, with a university education and all 
the impetus of a cultured life, he had been 
too weak to become an artist. In four 
years, with hardly a speaking knowledge of 
the English language, this girl had really 
become one. For that she was an artist not 
merely in her own eyes, that evening at the 
Illinois Theater had fully convinced him. 
In her soubrette part, playing the réle of a 
comic-opera French maid, she had abso- 
lutely amazed him. He could not believe 
that she was even the girl with whom he 
had talked that evening. A dozen French 
lines interspersed in the songs and horse- 
play of a typical Follies show had been 
delivered with an accent to which even 
after a residence in Paris he himself had 
never aspired, and he spoke of it now. 

“Will you tell me,” he asked, “where 
you learned to speak French?” 

“French? Me?” she asked, puzzled; 
and then she realized to what he referred. 
“Oh, that! You heard all the French I 
know to-night. I couldn’t ask for a glass 
of water without it was in those lines.” 

“But,” insisted Chadwick, “that accent 
was real.” 

“Tt ought to be,” replied the girl. “I 
learned it from a Frenchman.” 

Her face became really puzzled. It 
seemed to her so childishly simple. 

“The part called for it, and so if I wanted 
the part I had to get it up, didn’t I? I had 
never turned handsprings before, but you 
saw me do it to-night.” 

Chadwick shook his head, baffled. 

“Do you mind telling me how old you 
are?” 

The girl hesitated. 

“Twenty-four. Why?” 

“T was wondering,” replied Chadwick, 
“whether it would be possible to learn to 
turn handsprings at thirty-nine.” 

The girl was only half listening, as usual 
absorbed in her thoughts. 

“T don’t see why not,” she replied 
absently. 

Then, realizing what she had said, she 
flushed a little and hung her head, but 
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N the production of Nettleton Shoes 

the finest scientific skill of many allied 
industries unites with the genius of the 
master shoe designer and craftsman. 


To wear the Nettleton Shoe is to realize 
that exclusive degree of satisfaction found 
only in truly fine leather intelligently 
handled by highly trained workmen—not 
only the appearance of quality but the 
tangible substance of refinement, certain 
comfort and definite shoe economy. 


Visit the Nettleton dealer in your city 
and see the many perfect examples of 
Nettleton shoemanship. Prices begin at 
$10 the pair. Above we show the Not- 
tingham Oxford and the Saxon Oxford. 


U. S. Army Officers have set the seal of their ap- 
proval on Nettleton Military Footwear Extraordinary. 


A. E. NETTLETON CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Largest Manufacturers in America of Men’s Fine Shoes Exclusively 


a a a 


Young Men’s 
Model 


Palm Beach 
Crash 
Mohair 
Flannels 
Tropical 
Worsted 
Shantung 
Silk fabrics 


Be sure your sum- 
mer suit is a Rosenwald 


& Weil “No-wate’’. 


Light, cool and comfortable. 


*““No-wate”’ suits are tailored to re- 
tain their shape; they are stylish, 
well-made and economical. 


Now being shown at all leading 
dealers’. 
Look for the “*R & W’’ label. 


Makers of good summer clothing, 
trousers, overcoats, raincoats, fancy 
and dress waistcoats, smoking jackets, 
bathrobes, golf and automobile apparel. 


Rosenwald & Weil 


Clothing Specialties 
CHICAGO 


This great 


new lantern 

P gives you two kinds 
@ of electric light at 
# once. The power- 
ful beam—a spot- 

au light extending 350 
43] feet—and the broad 
RY diffused illumina- 
tion up and down 
and to both sides. 
Useful ina thousand 
ways for lighting the 
night outdoors and 

in. Absolutely safe. 

No chance for fire. 


Electric Lantern 


are in demand where bright, clear, 


steady, fireproof lights only can be used. 
Munition works, powder factories, oil fields, 
mines, railroads, on the farm and in the home. 
Cleaner and cheaper than oil. Runs six months 
on two ordinary dry cells. ‘ 


Delta Lamps, Lanterns and Flash- 


lights are sold by all dealers, Write for illus- 
trated circular. 


Prices complete with batteries: 
In Canada 
Lantern, (2 cell) No. 1 - $4.35 
Lantern, (2 cell) No. 10, 
Lamp, (1 cell) No.7. a 1.85 
Flashlight, No. 3 + A-dO 
Flashlight, No. 36 -95 


DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Dept. 62, Marion, Indiana 


Manufacturersof the World’sStandard Battery _Lamrs 
for Autos, Boats, Buggies, Bicycles and Hand Use. 


$3.00 
1.5200 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure, 
and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott’s. 
150-page catalogue free. Please address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 69 Springfield, Mass, 
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looking up she saw Chadwick gazing at her 
intently. For a long minute she returned 
his look in puzzled directness, then impishly 
dipping her finger into a finger bowl she 
snapped the fine drops of water into his 
face. 

“You’re a comical chap,” she remarked; 
and not all the learning of three universities 
had taught him that that was one way of 
saying that she was beginning to wonder 
whether she loved him. 

Chadwick returned to New York in the 
morning, but that second meeting did not 
pass out of his mind; nor did he miss now 
the girl’s pictures when they appeared in 
the papers he read. The Montague period 
of her career had ended with chorus-girl 
days and she now used her own name, 
Mary Farrell. Chadwick found his heart 
quickening suspiciously when with greater 
and greater frequency he saw that name, 
first in the papers and then on the bill- 
boards; but he made no attempt to renew 
the acquaintance, no effort to see its owner 
except from the other side of the footlights. 

Why he did not was not hard to explain, 
for their relations had changed, and in that 
change he had played no part. He had 
looked for the girl eagerly on the park 
bench in those days when she had been 
little more than a waif, but now she was 
almost famous; she was an established 
artist, with the rights and privileges of such; 
and with that wistful respect with which 
he regarded any achievement in art Chad- 
wick actually found himself afraid to pre- 
sume. Across the table at the Congress 
Hotel he had not felt so, but retrospect and 
her growing fame unconsciously changed 
his perspective. 

For Mary Farrell did continue to shape 
her career with that same bland success 
which seemed to crown her every abrupt 
resolution. The next year found her, as she 
had planned, in a leading part; and two 
years later she was a real celebrity. Less 
than ever was it possible for Chadwick to 
seek her out after that. In his diffident, 
unself-confident life she would probably 
still have remained one of the unfinished 
stories had it not been that a certain film 
director who had high ideals for his pictures 
was told one day by the editor of an art 
review that Chadwick knew more about 
Italian costume than any other man in 
New York. 

For this reason, protesting and rather 
amazed at the invitation, Chadwick went 
to the studios to criticize the settings for a 
film version of La Tosca. He was watching 
the mob of extras, rather amused but rather 
appalled, when a low drawling voice said 
behind him: 

“Odd way to earn a living, isn’t it, Mr. 
Chadwick?” 

Chadwick turned and saw Mary Farrell. 
She was smiling in friendly fashion, but 
rather ironically; and if he had been amazed 
at the change in her looks before, he was 
little less than bewildered now. He saw a 
girl in a rough tweed suit, with a non- 
chalant pose and a face with the calm, 
almost absent-minded expression of a 
woman of carelessly confident position. 
She might have just come from some house 
party in the country, for, like an English- 
woman, she had that elusive appearance of 
being well dressed but yet of having deliber- 
ately set out to make herself look untidy. 

“Tf I may use your own question,” she 
said, “‘what are you doing here?”’ 

“T’m—I’m here,” replied Chadwick, still 
overcome, “‘to give some suggestions about 
La Tosca.” 
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“That’s nice,’ replied Mary Farrell; 
“because I am Tosca.” 

Late in the afternoon they left the studio 
together and Chadwick hesitated at the 
door of her car. 

“T was wondering,” he suggested, his 
diffidence still in possession, ‘‘whether you 
would care to have tea somewhere.” 

Mary Farrell laughed. 

“You always approach me with offers of 
food. Do I still look as hungry as that? 
Next you will ask me how it all happened.” 

“That’s just what I wanted to ask,” 
confessed Chadwick, but she cut him short. 

“My dear man, jump right in! There’s 
nothing I love to talk about better.”’ 

The ‘‘somewhere” they went for tea 
proved eventually to be her own apart- 
ment, where Mary Farrell made Chadwick 
sit down in an immense and glorious chair, 
though she herself insisted on standing in 
front of the fireplace, where, as she prob- 
ably knew, she made a most effective pic- 
ture. The réle of the hostess amused her as 
much as it suited her. 

“Chadwick,” she broke out at last, quite 
in the manner of an imperious duchess, 
“why didn’t you come to see me—or 
write?” 

“T don’t know,” he answered evasively. 
“The last time I saw you you were so—so 
magnificent.” 

Her face sobered suddenly. 

““Was I as bad as that?” 


Then she added, quite as if she were - 


talking about another person: ‘But I 
couldn’t have been expected to know any 
better, could I?” 

She talked, as she always had done, al- 
most to herself and without even looking 
at Chadwick, but after a long, long pause 
she turned to him quickly: ‘I suppose you 
know I am going to marry you, some day.” 

Chadwick started and she held up her 
hand. 

“Oh, not just yet. Don’t be frightened. 
I have several things to do first, but I 
thought I’d tell you before you escaped me 
again.” 

A sudden thought struck her and she 
added almost in alarm: ‘‘By any chance, 
you haven’t married anyone else?”’ 

Chadwick shook his head. 

“‘No; I have not married anyone else.”’ 

The tone in which he said it drove all but 
a trace of the flippancy from her voice. 

“Yes, give me a year or two more and 
then you can probably have me if you try 
hard enough.” 

She paused and her eyes twinkled merrily, 
quite as they had done that first day. 

“T thought it would be rather nice that 
night in Chicago. No,’ she corrected; 
‘“‘the first time I saw you I suppose I had 
the idea.” 

She paused in that thoughtful way that 
she had, and gazed at him estimatingly. 

“You didn’t suppose that I didn’t know 
you were watching me there on the bench, 
did you?”’ 

Without waiting for a reply she rushed 
from the room and came back with a shiny 
object. 

“ “Do you remember this?” she asked 
im. 

Chadwick was standing now, and he took 
the little revolver which she held in her 
hand. He looked at it thoughtfully, then 
cautiously held it up to the light. 

“Ts it loaded?” 

Mary Farrell looked at him with that 
eer twinkle which was peculiarly 

ers. 

“No,” she replied; ‘‘and it never was.” 
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Is Your Home Undefended 


Unless you have a safe revolver you live in 
an undefended home. 


Join a revolver club. Leam to shoot straight. 
An ideal weapon for either home defense or 
target practice is the Iver Johnson. | 


It is absolutely safe, dependable, and accu- 
rate. No levers to adjust—or forget. All you | 
have to remember is to aim and pull the trig- 
ger. You can “Hammer the Hammer” and|_ 
an Iver Johnson won't discharge. ae 


Three Iver Johnson Booklets Free _ | 

Indicate which books you want: A—“‘Firearms,”” — 

B—“‘Bicycles,"” C —“‘Motorcycles”” 

Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
147 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


99 Chambers St., New York 
717 Market St., San Francisco | 


Makes Mone, 
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Bartholomev 
Pop-Corn and Peanut Machie 


is coining money for thousands of men 
and women. You can make money too—| 
right in your home town. This sanitary. 
attractive machine draws the trade and 
makes money fast—in stores, on street 
corners, in theater or hotel lobbies, neat 
picture shows, amusement parks, etc 


Sold on Easy Paymens 


Write for Free Bock and Low Pres 


The complete line of Bartholomew Pop- 
Corn and Peanut Machines for store and 
street use includes money makers for every- 
body. Write at once for free book and 
details of our easy payment plan. 


THE BARTHOLOMEW CO., 902 Heights St., Peorie 
peobnersalvb ee ONT 
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Is the most comfortable goggle an 
the most efficient eye protector madi 

Fitting closely the contour of 
face, it excludes all wind, dust an) 
flying particles. 

It is perfectly ventilated. 

Procurable from all opticians, mot 
supply and sporting goods dealers, ¢ 
we will send you address of your nea | 
est dealer. ¥ 


F. A. HARDY & CC 


Dept. B. Box 804 Chi 


aha 


D PREPARES THE SOIL 
Rees tere ged \ 


LL year "round utility characterizes the Cleveland Tractor. 
It performs its varied duties regularly, season by season. 


It is a “man-of-all-work.” 


It plows. It harrows. It plants. It reaps. 


And it does all these things faster and better than was pos- 
sible before. 


But that isn’t all. 
that require me- 


It does the thousand and one other things 


chanical power. 
It pulls your ma- 
nure spreader. 
It runs your saw. 
It operates your pump. It cuts your ensilage. It drags logs and 
lumber. It pulls road machinery. It does practically every- 
thing that horsepower and stationary engines can do. It develops 
12 horsepower at the drawbar for hauling and gives 20 horse- 


power at the pulley for stationary work. 


The Cleveland Tractor plows 3% miles an hour—eight to ten 


-acres a day—which is equal to the work of three good men with 


three 3-horse teams. 


It travels on its own endless tracks which it lays down and 
picks up as it goes along. 


It operates easily over gullies, ruts and uneven ground of all 


kinds, 


goes over sand, gumbo, mud and slippery clay without packing 


Because of its 600 square inches of traction surface it 


the soil, without sinking, miring or floundering. 


The Cleveland weighs less than 3200 pounds and is so small 
that it can be readily driven under and among small fruit trees. 
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EAPS THE HARVEST 


fam 


It steers by the power of its own engine and will turn in a 
twelve foot circle. 


It requires less space to house than a single horse. 


The Cleveland Tractor was designed by Rollin H. White, the 
well known motor truck engineer—and is manufactured under his 
supervision. 


He has designed the track for long service. The sections are 
constructed to 
prevent filling or 
packing with 
mud, and protec- 
tion is provided 
to prevent dirt and mud from falling into the track. The sec- 
tions are jointed with hardened steel pins which have their bearings 
in hardened steel bushings. 


Gears are protected by dust-proof, dirt-proof cases and are of 
the same high quality. as those used in the finest trucks. Materials 
used throughout are of the best. 


Every step must be taken this year that will speed up farm 
work —that will enable machinery to replace muscle—that will 


help produce—and increase harvests. 


The Cleveland Tractor is already bearing a big share of the 
war burden. Farmers are producing larger crops because of the 
Cleveland—and are making greater profits. 


You too can help the nation meet the food emergency—and 
incidentally make more money for yourself. Write to us now for 


complete information and the name of the nearest Cleveland dealer. 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR CO., Dept. N, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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“We don't need to go out- 


side for a new foreman” 


The superintendent and the manager go through the shop. The superintendent 
points out a workman, here and there, who is to have a better job or increased 
wages. 

Back in the office, the two men spend a few moments looking over the indexed 
records of the men who have been singled out for advancement. It is these in- 
formative and carefully prepared cards, as much as the superintendent’ s watchful 
eye, which have led him to make his recommendations. 


In these days when real value of labor is realized, employers are learning that it 
is greatly to their advantage to study and develop the individual worker. Every 
man counts. Every man must count, up to the point of his highest capabilities. 


No better means to this end can be found than the keeping of records which 
show the important facts concerning each man—a concise word-picture not only 
of his work but of himself. 


A very good form for this purpose is illustrated here. It is one of the many valu- 
able suggestions to be found in the Hammermill Portfolios, which contain office 
and factory forms printed on Hammermill Bond. There is a separate portfolio 
for practically every business. Write us and we will send you the one that will 
help you most. 


You will see, too, the actual quality and distinction of Hammermill Bond, and 
you will realize why so many big business houses are using it for all their print- 
ing needs. The full set of Hammermill Portfolios will be sent free to any 
printer who writes us for them. 
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Hammermill Bond is made in white and twelve 
colors, affording different tints and instant identi- 
fication for office and factory forms. ‘There are 
three finishes, giving a bond, a ripple, and a linen 
effect. Your printer can take and handle your order 
more quickly after you’ ve told him to standardize 
your printing on Hammermill Bond, because paper- 
quality will be automatically taken care of. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Look for this watermark —it 1s our word of honor to the public 
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_ These masks have proved of the greatest 
ue and have saved any number of horses’ 
lives. The cavalry are not provided with 
hem, as it is not anticipated that they will 
be near enough to be affected by gas-cloud 
ttacks, and when the cavalry are mounted 
and in action it is unlikely that they will 
neet even poison-gas shells in large num- 
pers. Added to this is the fact that a horse 
ean stand more gas than a man without be- 
ing distressed. 
The casualties in the June attack were 
lower than in any one previously. Indeed, 
it was a satisfactory feature of the whole 
zas business that despite the increasing 
jeadliness of the German clouds the losses 
they caused became less and less. Of course 
she proportion of severe cases in those gassed 
secame greater, for with such strong clouds 
‘thad become a case of hit or miss. Either 
aman was protected completely or he was 
saught out badly; and this spoke well for 
‘she protection supplied, for otherwise there 
would have been a much bigger proportion 
of light cases. 
' Of the minor effects of these boche gas 
wlouds, that on vegetation is the most 
‘marked and gives a good idea of thestrength 
of the gas. - For miles in the track of the 
/sjoud all green stuff is burned up or wilted. 
Grass is turned yellow, the leaves of trees 
ro brown and fall off, and the garden crops 
we entirely destroyed. I have seen root 
_ /erops in the fields and garden crops of on- 
ons, beans and lettuce quite destroyed. 
But curiously enough, farther back, in 
olaces where this still happens to the gar- 
den crops, the cereals and the hedges seem 
; 
d 
j 


jo escape serious injury. 

| Of course over a wide area all metal work 
's thickly tarnished, and this might be a 
danger in the case of telephone instruments 
and other delicate appliances, except that 
she exposed parts are always kept slightly 
viled and then cleaned thoroughly after the 
_ wtack. The same thing is done with rifles 
- and machine guns and their ammunition, 
| 


and with the clinometers, fuses and breech 
‘nechanism of guns and trench mortars. 
ince this war started very little difficulty 
tas occurred through corrosion, but the 
_ thief thing is to clean off the grease and 
‘eoil all metal parts exposed to the gas im- 
| ‘mediately after the attack is finished, other- 
wise the greasy surface seems to hold the 
fas or the acid it engenders, and allows it 
‘o eat in at its leisure. 
| During the attacks of 1916 the alarm ar- 
. yangements worked very well, and the 
3trombos Horns in particular justified their 
‘se. Even above the noise of machine-gun 
wire and the bursting of shells their shrill, 
a istakable note could be heard for long 


| 
| 
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: GASSED 


(Continued from Page 9) 


distances, giving warning to all troops on 
the flanks and in the rear. There were very 
few instances where they were not let off in 
time and the sentries posted over them 
apparently knew their jobs better, for in- 
stance, than one man who was questioned 
on the subject. This particular sentry was 


asked by a noncommissioned officer going - 


the rounds in the trenches what he would 
do in the event of a gas attack being made. 
“Oh,” replied the bright boy, ‘‘that’s easy. 
If any gas comes over it blows the horn and 
I call the platoon sergeant and tell him 
about it.” 

A much more conscientious sentry over a 
Strombos Horn had been told to be particu- 
larly on the lookout for a gas attack, as one 
was expected at any time. The officer on 
duty, going round about midnight, heard a 
suspiciously regular sound coming from one 
of the fire bays, and thinking that one of 
the sentries was indulging in a stolen forty 
winks he cautiously rounded the traverse. 
Here he found the sentry lying on the top 
of the parapet staring into the darkness and 
going sniff, sniff, sniff with his nose. 

Being asked more forcibly than politely 
what was the matter with him the man re- 
plied: ‘‘I’m sniffing for gas.” 

Sniff, sniff, sniff. 

“Can you smell any?”’ 

“No, sir; but I want to smell it if it does 
come, as I’m a gas sentry and the leftenant 
told me always to keep smelling for gas.’ 

Sniff, sniff, sniff. 

The job of seeing that the air cylinders of 
the Strombos Horns are kept at their full 
pressure is intrusted to the divisional gas 
non-commissioned officers, who go round 
periodically with pressure gauges and test 
them out. If they fall below a certain 
pressure they are replaced at once by fresh 
ones from the divisional store. Some Aus- 
tralians going up the line one night were 
carrying a number of such cylinders for re- 
placement, when one of them got turned 
on accidentally and they didn’t seem able 
to stop it. 

A passing officer hearing the hissing noise 
called out: ‘“‘What have you got there?” 

“Air bottles,’’ was the answer. 

“What for?’’ persisted the officer. 

A pause, and then out of the darkness: 
“Oh, hell! To put the wind up the boche, 
of course.”’ 

This story will probably be appreciated 
more by Britishers than Americans, though 
I think the latter in many cases already 
know the significance of the expressions 
“getting the wind up” and ‘putting the 
wind up.”’ They refer of course to what 
official reports or newspaper men would 
style as ‘‘reduction of morale.”’ 
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tion to win. 


The Swoboda Idea means to succeed and to win at all 
costs in terms of energy, in spite of all adverse conditions 


and in spite of all obstacles. 


The Swoboda Idea is opposite to the theory of charity. 
Conscious Evolution—the Swoboda Science—means suc- 
cess without assistance, without charity of the environ- 
ment. It means success because of the power of success— 
because of the power to command success—because of 
the power in abundance to create success—and because 
of the super-power essential to compel success. 

The Swoboda Idea has great potential powers and pos- 
sibilities for you. You are living an inferior life if you are 


not capitalizing and using the Swoboda Idea. 

The Swoboda Idea holds unusual health, 
unusual energy and unusual power in store 
for you. With the Swoboda energy and 
power, you will become more positive, you 
will fear conditions less, you will convert 
your liabilities into assets, your dreariness 
into pleasure, your inferior life into full life, 
your feeble life into the abundant life. You 
cannot afford to deny yourself the benefit 
of the Swoboda Idea. 

The Swoboda Idea is to capitalize, in- 
crease and develop your own powers. 

The Swoboda Idea is to be rich in energy, 
rich in health, rich in vitality, rich in every 
power. 

The Swoboda Idea is to have Freedom 
from every weakness and distress and free- 
dom from failure. 

The Swoboda Idea is to have Liberty to 
live the superior life, the better life, the 
abundant life, the successful life. 


and joyous. 


Value of the Swoboda 
Idea to YOU 


The Swoboda Idea means to rely for every power and 
for every success and for every advantage upon self. 

The Swoboda Idea means self-advancement, self-reli- 
ance, self-sufficiency, self-health promotion, self-power, 
self-evolution and self-advancement in creation. 

The Swoboda Idea means thorough and self-determina- 


“Conscious Evolution’’ and 
‘The Science of Life’’ will show you how 
you can increase the pleasures of life to a 
maximum—how to intensify them and how to 
make your life more profitable, pleasurable 


They explain fully and in an 
interesting way the SWOBODA IDEA. 


oe Has 
YJ 262,000 Followers 


Evolution has brought the entire human 
race and you this far. The SWOBODA 
IDEA is to advance you further, through 
yourownemploymentofevolutionaryenergy. 

The Swoboda Idea is that the struggle for 
existence is personal ‘and eternal. 

You live because you compel the universe 
to tolerate you. 

The Swoboda Idea means that the uni- 
verse is your competitor and enemy, in terms 
of energy, and that you succeed only as you 
acquire the power to whip the universe and 
to mold your department of the universe for 
your advantage. 

The Swoboda Idea istobesuper-prepared, 
through self-evolution. 

The Swoboda Idea is to create for each 
individual eternal freedom and liberty— 
the freedom and liberty of self-power and 
self-evolution. 


Die Sornce wf life 
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Perpetual Youth 
: 


“‘Conscious Evolution’’ and ‘‘The Science of Life’’ explain Conscious Evolution and 
the human body as it has never before been explained. They explain the Swoboda 
Theory and the laws of mind and body. They startle, educate and enlighten. They 
explain as never before the reason for the evolution of the mind and body. 

They tell how the cells and their energies build the organs and the body, and how to 
organize the cells beyond the point where Nature left off for you, and where you, as 


Nature, may continue your self-evolution. 


These books will give youa better understanding of yourself than you could obtain 


through reading all of the books on all of the science and philos- 
ophies on the subject of mind and body. 

These essays will show you the way to the full life, the superior 
life, the lively life. They will show you how to overcome the inferior 
life, the feeble life, the negative life, the unsatisfactory life. 

“Conscious Evolution’’ and ‘‘The Science of Life’’ will show you 


how to increase your pleasures and happiness to a maximum, and 
how to reduce your troubles of every character, mental, physical, 
physiological and conceptual, to a minimum. Conscious Evolution will show 
you how to intensify, prolong, increase and magnify your pleasures. 
““Conscious Evolution’’ and ‘‘The Science of Life’’ will show you Pod 
that you have not as yet experienced the real and highest pleasures - 
of life. Life will mean much more to you when you intensify your .” 


pleasures through Conscious Evolution. Pa 4 
Why Deny Yourself Super-Pleasures, LES 
Super-Joys and Real Happiness? ws 


“*Conscious Evolution’’ and ‘‘The Science of Life,’’ 
which Swoboda has written and copyrighted, will be 


The 


Swoboda sent to you free of charge and free of all obligation 

to Swoboda, if you will write for them. aA 
System Just write your name and address on this .f x Pe} 
. page, tear it out and mail it to Swoboda, or oye &. 
Is as draw a ring about your name on your letter- ah Co we 
Effective head, or merely send a postal, giving your (# Ws NS 
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The Pumps with the Red Band 


Here is Sunderland No. 
2, formerly called our 
“Thor’’ pump. A fast- 
working, high-powered, 
substantially built pump 
for $2.35. (In U.S. East 
of Rockies.) 

Other Sunderland models— 
1, 2 and 3 cylinders—$1.40 to 
$4.50. Every one guaranteed 
and tested to 125 lbs. pres- 
sure. Sunderland pumps are 
dependable. Stocked by over 
\\ 300 jobbers. 


. Ask your garage or dealer 
~\, for the Pumps with the Red 
o Band. Full information 


Qin Auto. Trade Direc- 

: 2 tories or write for 

i, a, by NE Catalog. 
SUNDERLAND MFG. CO. 

600 West 22nd Street, Chicago 


ARMY AND NAVY 
SERVICE PINS —1 or 2 Stars 


Red, White and Blue—Finest Hard Enamel 


50c Delivered 


Patent applied for. 


If dealers do not carry, order direct from 


GOLDSMITH & HARZBERG 


101 Sabin Street, Providence, R. I. 


For Soldiers 
Luminous —Tells Time 
by Night or Day 
Outlasts Small Watches 
Give your soldier this watch because it will 
withstand the rough usage to which military 
watches are subject. 
The entire watch is protected bya Khaki col- 
ored moisture proof carrier worn suspended, 
pendant down, inside wide trousers pocket, 
crystal in to protect dial from 
injury. Bright luminous dial 
safely out of sight, and quick- 
ly seen when needed. 


Moisture proof khaki . . 
Pigekitwir.: 3% . 


+ $3.00 
+ $3.50 


Carrier only to fit any 16 size watch 
Khaki, 75c Pigskin, $1.25 
Aft Dealers’, Jobbers’ or Direct 


J. F. MANSFIELD 


9 Maiden Lane NEW YORK 
Timepiece Specialties 
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The last German gas cloud to be dis- 
charged against the British Front was in 
August, 1916. In every way it was the 
greatest test to which our men had been 
put. It was the strongest cloud attack 
the Germans had made—not only were the 
individual waves of only ten minutes’ du- 
ration but the boche had more cylinders in 
his line than usual. According to his own 
admissions the bottles were put in at the 
rate of three every two yards and in some 
places two per yard. Added to this he had 
brought up the proportion of phosgene to 
the maximum that can be used. The cir- 
cumstances, too, were very unfavorable to 
us. It must be remembered that the Bat- 
tle of the Somme was in full swing, and that 
for once in its war history the Ypres salient, 
where the gas attack took place, was a 
‘quiet’? sector where divisions used up in 
the battle went to “‘rest’’ and reorganize. 
The result was that the divisions attacked 
were composed very largely of fresh drafts. 
They had lost very heavily in officers and 
most of the company noncommissioned gas 
officers had been knocked out. Their gas 
training was therefore not at the high 
standard that it had attained previous to 
the battle. 

Added to this, a relief was going on in 
the trenches. This, by the way, was the 
second time that our fellows were caught 
by a gas attack during a relief. Whether 
it was that the boche intelligence was par- 
ticularly good or whether it was simply 
that his luck was in is not certain, but it 
meant that our trenches, both the front 
line and the communication trenches, had 
just twice the number of men in them that 
they would have had normally. And every 
man, both incoming and outgoing, was car- 
rying his complete ‘‘ Christmas Tree” rig— 
rifle, ammunition, full pack, haversack, 
greatcoat, gas masks, and all the rest of it; 
in some places hardly able to squeeze 
through the trenches in his bulky marching 
equipment. 


Care of Delayed Cases 


Into this congestion the boche let off his 
gas onthe eighth of August about ten o’clock 
Pp. M. It says worlds for the steadiness of 
our fellows that the total casualties from the 
three waves he sent over remained at the 
same low ebb that they had reached in 
the June attack. Of course but for the ad- 
verse circumstances they would undoubt- 
edly have been still lower. It is interesting 
to note that the position on which the at- 
tack was made—namely, the line between 
Bellewarde Lake and the Yser Canal—in- 
cluded much of the line over which the 
first attack of all had been made a year and 
a half previously. 

The intensity of the cloud can be realized 
from the fact that helmets had to be worn 
at a division headquarters nine miles from 
the point of discharge, and the gas was 
perceptible, though not so dangerous, many 
miles beyond this point. 

The most distinctive feature of the whole 
affair was the number of men who suffered 
from the delayed action of the phosgene 
and collapsed several hours after the at- 
tack, especially if they had taken any ex- 
ercise or eaten a heavy meal in between. 
The latter is not very likely, though it does 
occur, for 2 man even slightly gassed with 
phosgene feels very depressed—“‘fed up” 
and not particularly inclined for a hearty 
meal. But the getting of the exercise is 
only too easy, what with the necessary 
work in the trenches and the possible walk 
back to the aid post or the march back to 
rest billets in the event of a relief. It was 
men who had done this kind of thing who 
suffered most. 

After the attack we received official or- 
ders that no man suffering from the effects 
of the gas should be allowed to walk to the 
dressing station, and that if possible after 
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a gas attack troops in the front trenches 
should be relieved of all fatigue and carry- 
ing work for twenty-four hours. It was 
also ordered that during the passage of the 
gas all movement should be reduced to a 
minimum and there should be as little talk- 
ing as possible. These were very wise orders, 
for there had been too many officers and 
noncommissioned officers gassed through 
moving up and down to control the posi- 
tions of their men and from shouting or- 
ders through their helmets. A certain 
amount of talking is necessary, of course, 
but too much of it makes a man breathe 
more deeply and may be just the added 
strain sufficient to affect his heart and 
cause his collapse. 


The Cigarette Test 


Of course after a gas attack there are 
always a certain number of malingerers— 
‘‘Skrimshankers,”’ as we call them—who 
affect to be gassed in order to get away from 
the line for a bit. These are generally 
spotted easily enough by the doctor men. 
One medical officer I knew, harassed by the 
number of slightly ‘‘gassed’”’ cases who 
would have to be evacuated, and suspicious 
about the genuine character of some of 
them, handed round cigarettes. All those 
who accepted and smoked their cigarettes 
were kept back. Later examination showed 
that he was right in every case. 

A similar instance that I heard of, this 
time in a practice attack in a camp in Eng- 
land, concerned a very poor specimen who 
pretended to be badly gassed. He was 
taken to the orderly room on a stretcher; 
but unfortunately for him the medical corps 
sergeant recognized him as a man who had 
fallen out during a march a short time be- 
fore, and knew all about him. 

Meantime the man was feigning uncon- 
sciousness, but the sergeant winked at the 
medical officer and said: ‘‘It’s a pity that 
order about sick leave prevents men from 
going home in a case like this unless they 
live in London. What this poor fellow 
needs is a couple of weeks in his own home.” 

The corpse thereupon sat up and said: 
“That’s allright, sir. Ilivein Bow. When 
can I go?” 

As in all the previous attacks an analysis 
of the casualties showed that where the 
helmets had been kept in good condition 
and had been used properly and in time 
they had given perfect protection. The 
casualties were all due to preventable 
causes—some of them lamentable, others 
humorous had it not been for their tragedy. 

Many men were gassed through taking 
off their helmets too soon. It is really up 
to the officers and noncommissioned officers 
who have attended a course at a gas school 
to decide when the atmosphere is safe, and 
it is not nearly so risky to do this as it 
sounds. All that is necessary is to let a 
little air in from the outside by cautiously 
opening up the face piece of the mask—or 
the skirt of the helmet in the case of the old 
gas bag—and sniffing cautiously. Of course 
if it is not done cautiously and there hap- 
pens to be a lot of gas about, the rash man 
suffers. 

A number of men were gassed through 
going into unprotected dugouts before they 
had been ventilated or through wandering 
into pockets of the gas after the attack. 
They should have been on the lookout for 
these patches, as the gas notoriously keeps 
close to the ground at night, and sheltered 
places are bound to remain unhealthy for 
much longer periods than the open. It is 
curious that by some vagary of the wind 
the cloud farther back hopped over some 
houses that were used as billets and af- 
fected neither the inhabitants nor the un- 
protected animals on the ground, whereas 
some fowls that were roosting in the trees 
and on the tops of the houses were killed. 

(Concluded on Page 101) 
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Shur-on 


EYEGLASSES AND SPECTACLES | 
A Real Economy 


Ver may be willing 
to pay more for the | 
same comfort, style and | 
optical correctness that 
Shur-ons give, but why | 
should you, when Shur- 
ons combine all these qual- | 
“ities at.reasonable cost? 


The genuine, made only by 
Kirstein, bear the name Shur- 
on (or Shelltex, if shell- 
rimmed) in the bridge. Look 
for it at your dealer’s. 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS. CO, | 
260 Andrew Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Shelltex-rimmed and rimless Shur-on eye- | 
glasses and spectacles. Established 1864. 


a, 

THE © . 

Light weight, easy fitting and distinguished looking. The 
logical summer headwear for style and comfort. Richand |) 


exclusive novelty patterns in wonderful color combina- §) 
tions. Look for the Regal Name. 


Your dealer can supply you if youinsist. If he will not do 
so, remit direct to us, stating size worn and preference a8} 
to loud, medium or quiet color. We will see that you are 


supplied. THE REGAL HAT CO. 
Largest Mfg. Distributors Cloth & Silk Headwear in America 
Regal Bldg., 643 to 651 So. Wells St., Chicago 


ECOND HAND BLANKETS WANT 


We buy second hand Camp Blankets, Ten 
Covers, or other canvas merchandise. Quotelows 
prices; describe fully; give size, weight and quantitie 


CARNIE-GOIDIE MFG. CO., Kansas City, M 


GIRL Sa 


. Ph 
You can earn some money this vacation 


A splendid opportunity is open to school 
college girls, also to teachers, to earn money 
ing the vacation months now at hand. 

We offer to help pay for your Liberty Bonds, 
Thrift Stamps or contributions to the Red Cross 
and other worthy War funds. Or we will help 
out with bread-and-butter expenses. The money 
can be earned in a particularly interesting way- 
Write for particulars, without delay, to—- = 


The Manager of THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Box 379, Independence Square, Philadelphia,ePen 
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Real Comfort! 


For bodily comfort what kind of chair would you 
prefer to sit in—a plain, straight-back or a comfort- 
able rocking-chair ? 


The same attraction urges you to get into a suit of Rockinchair Underwear— 
comfort! Real, genuine, lasting comfort! 


Because: First, a new, painstaking method of sizing, developed by an expert 
designer of men’s clothes, means a size to properly fit every shape and figure— 
short, tall, lean, stout, regular or irregular. 


The full blouse in back, above the waist, allows enjoyable freedom of body move- 
ment. The waistband fits the waist, hangs on the hips, exactly like your trousers. 


The closed one-piece seat, also like your trousers, is far more comfortable and 
sanitary than the old split seat that bunched and wrinkled and caused annoyance. 


And the crotch is a real closed crotch, again exactly like your trousers. The 
opening is on the side of one leg, where the two buttons bear no strain and there- 
fore will not rip off. The eye can see them, the hand can easily button them— 
the adjustment is quick and simple. The opening allows a broad, wide sweep 
clear across the back. 


Tailored in a variety of fabrics to suit every purse. 


Have your dealer show it to you. Try it—and 
you'll experience greater comfort than you have 
ever had from athletic underwear. If your dealer 
hasn’t it, write us. 


: Henderson & Ervin 
a Norwalk, Conn. 


New York: 846 Broadway 
Chicago: 424 S. Wells Street 
San Francisco: 122-132 Battery St. 
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Blouse 
affords 

unusual ' 
freedom 
of action 
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is 


Seat and 
crotch 
exactly 
like your 
trousers 


Opens on 
the side. 


Adjusted 
in a jiffy 


PATENTED 
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Athletic Underwedi for ical & Boys 


National Underwear Standards: ‘Rockinchair” for Warm Weather; Duofold” for Cold Weather 
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When you ask tor 
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Ru-ber-oid 


We say this both for your sake 
and our own. The name Ru- 
ber-oid has for years been so 
mis-used—has been applied so 
largely to all ready-roofings of a 


certain type regardless of qual- » 


ity, price or the maker’s wishes 
—that to many minds it repre- 
sentsaclass of roofing rather - 
than a particular brand. 


Actually, there is but ove 
Ru-ber-oid on the market. 


It is made by The Standard 
Paint Company. It is the 
best roofing we know how 
to make and we have been 


Chicago 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY 
New York 
MAKERS OF 


vet it! 


making roofing for over a quar- 


ter of a century. 


When you ask for Ru-ber-oid 
you ask for a high priced prod- 
uct the quality of which is in 
keeping with its price. You ask 
for a roofing that has given over 


twenty years of service on many 
a building. You ask for what a 
man who knows Ru-ber-oid from 
A to Z recently called ‘‘The 
Aristocrat of roofings.”’ 


The Ru-ber-oid Man, our trade- 
mark, appears on every roll of 
Ru-ber-oid Roofing. Look for 
the man. If he is not on the roll 


it ts mot Ru-ber-oid. 


Boston 
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(Concluded from Page 98) 

ne instance that shows how carelessness 
J IIs casualty in gas warfare was that of a 
«king party of thirty or forty men who 
/e busy on railway work a mile or two 
/ ind the line. They had taken off their 
‘ts and gas helmets and placed them on 
ye trucks, but when the alarm was given 
+| a rush was made for the helmets the 
‘oks were found to have gone. 

ne thing that was done after the August 
tick was definitely and finally to with- 
w the Vermorel sprayers for use for 
ng the gas out of the trenches and 
A-outs. These instruments, brought up for 
} work of spraying fruit trees and vine- 
ds, had done some first-class fighting of 
+ German gas, right in the front line, as 
lizas the gas was chlorine. But with the 
j oduction of large quantities of phosgene 
_work of the sprayers was gone. They 
eld not touch the phosgene, and conse- 
¢ ntly Tommy’s dependence on them was 
,nare and made things more dangerous 
him than if they had not been’used at all. 
f adugout might besprayed and thought, 


_ tefore, to be quite healthy to sleep in 


_ yet contain as much phosgene as would 
‘ny rate cause minor and delayed effects. 


Mrs. Ayrton’s Fan 


eid to the German trenches. Of course 
i)y were quite incapable of doing any such 
ig, but during trials with them it was 
nd that they were quite good, after an 
aick, for fanning the gas out of the 
fiches or creating such a draft of air 
a dugout or cellar as to force out the 
i ure air from the interior. 

yhese anti-gas fans, or flapper fans as 
iy were called, are made of canvas sup- 
pied by braces of cane and attached to a 
\ory handle about two feet long. The 
ble of the fan, which looks like an im- 
n ise fly swat, is hinged in two places and 
n Sures about fifteen inches square. When 
fan is brought down on the ground it 
b ds over on the back hinge and produces 


_ aarp puff of air, in just the same way that 


sudden shutting of an open book does. 
‘y working the fans in series, one man 
bind another, it is possible to keep a 
vent of air going which will ventilate a 
fm or clear out a trench in remarkably 
‘k time. In clearing out a trench the 
is brought back over the shoulder, and 
ti helps to “‘shovel’’ the contaminated 
aout of the trench after it has been 
igh off the ground by the lower stroke, 
4 ch is more like a smart slap. 

these fans are kept as trench stores, 
|ch means that they are handed over on 
Mit to the incoming unit taking over the 
i of trenches. They have proved very 
|ul, especially in skillful hands, their 
‘f value being that, unlike the sprayers, 
lr do not distinguish between different 
K Is of gases and they will deal as uncere- 
Mously with tear gas and phosgene as 
7 do with chlorine. 


The Divisional Gas Officer 


'y the time of the last gas-cloud attack 
tlorganization of the British Army for 
nse against gas had been brought to a 
neces state of efficiency. A special 
D ich of the gas service had been detailed 
purpose and special gas officers were 


4 ointed to the staffs of the various for- 


Y , from army down to division. 

he position of divisional gas officer is 
hsinecure. Besides having the job of 
‘t wing up the gas discipline of his division 


_# having a general oversight of all gas- 


| nse training and supplies, he is respon- 
Sl; to the divisional commander for the 
bivaredness of the line to meet a German 
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in if they seem to be anything new. As he 
must deal direct with the battalion com- 
manders he must know them and the senior 
officers of each regiment personally, so as 
to smooth the way in getting things done. 
Then if a gas attack or bombardment is 
made he must get there quick, so as to find 
out all about it from personal experience. 
Altogether he is a very important and 
busy person, and to those acquainted with 
his work the following incident will appeal. 
I happened to overhear part of a conversa- 
ise between two Cockney Tommies on the 
road: 
sega this ’ere divisional gas officer, 
ill? 
“Why, he’s the bloke what goes round 
and blows up these observation balloons.” 
The divisional gas officer has a number of 
specially trained noncommissioned officers 
to help him, and each company of infantry 
and battery of artillery has at least one 
noncommissioned officer. It is the first and 
most important job of these noncommis- 
sioned officers to help the commander in 
everything pertaining to defense against 
German gas. He assists at drills and in- 
spections, helps in the arrangement and 
fitting up of alarms, in the taking of wind 
readings and the protection of the shelters 
and dugouts. In his charge are placed 
the gas fans and the sampling apparatus. 
A good company gas noncommissioned of- 
ficer is a real joy and can polish up the gas 
discipline of the company tremendously, as 
well as take a lot of responsibility off the 
overworked company commander’s shoul- 
ders. A bad noncommissioned gas officer, 
on the other hand, can be the direct and 
indirect cause of the loss of many lives when 
the gas attack does come. 


Russian Gas Victims 


This ended the British experience of 
German gas-cloud attacks, for though the 
35th and 36th Pioneers made three subse- 
quent visits to the Western Front it was 
each time to gas the French. The last 
cloud attack of all was made near Nieu- 
port, at that time in the French lines, on 
April 23, 1917. 

Since then the only cloud attacks have 
been made against the Russians and the 
Italians. eS 

Probably the chief reason that has caused 
the boche to hold back with his cloud at- 
tacks has been his conclusion that they were 
unprofitable against well-disciplined, highly 
trained and thoroughly protected troops. 
With a limited amount of gas available he 
naturally chose the method that would give 
him the best results. For the cloud attack 
his cheapest target was the Russians, who 
were incompletely equipped with gas masks 
of a modern kind and who for a long time 
were badly disciplined in anti-gas measures. 
Against such troops the gas cloud is just 
the thing, and the Germans have estimated 
that ten to fifteen per cent of all troops 
exposed to a successful gas cloud would 
become casualties. This was probably true 
on the Russian Front, but was certainly 
not true in the West. 

Then the gas cloud has almost reached 
its apparent limit of development. There is 
a limit to the number of gases that can be 
used from cylinders, and there is a limit to 
the number of cylinders that can be dis- 
charged at one time. Besides this the gas 


cloud is largely dependent on infantry la- 


bor for carrying and installation, and it is 
mighty difficult to bring off a complete sur- 
prise owing to the time it takes to prepare 
an attack. 

On top of all this the whole procedure is 
wrong as regards efficiency, for it puts up 
the highest concentration of gas where the 
boche does not want it—just in front of his 
own trenches instead of in ours. 

For all these reasons the boche during 
the past year has specialized on the devel- 
opment of his gas shells. Of course he may 
come back with the cloud again, and we do 
not relax our vigilance or it certainly would 
reappear. But unless he discovers some- 
thing new in the cloud line, and if we keep 
up a high standard of training, he will not 
do much damage, though for that matter 
the same thing is true about gas shells and 
trench mortar bombs. 
~ Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of 
articles by Major Auld. 
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“Philosopher” 
15¢ 
Actual Size 


“Broker,” 10c 
Actual Size 


BA! health hint 


=) for smokers 


M2 . 
-try it 


If you find that fried 
potatoes "disagree" with 
your digestion you keep 
on eating potatoes — but 
you have them cooked 
some other way. 


It is just as important 
to avoid the wrong type 
of cigars as to avoid the wrong 
type of food. 


Seg EE - 


In every corner of this country 
men who used to smoke heavy, 
oily cigars find that they feel 
better and enjoy their smoking 
more after switching to Girards. 
Thousands of such men wouldn't 
think of smoking anything except 
the Girard today, because they 
know it never affects nerves, 
heart or digestion. 


“Director” How to prove 
3 for 25e what we say 


Actual Size 


Smoke Girards exclusively for 
two weeks. Stick to your usual num- 
ber of cigars per day —smoke neither 
more nor less. If you are an average 
smoker this test will convince you that 
the Girard Cigar takes the danger 
out of smoking—without taking any =| 
of the pleasure out of it. i 

ra 


: 
i. 
oe 
: 
¢ 


Real Havana 10c and up 


In order to be sure of always hay- 
2 ing a Girard at hand dumng this tial, 

\ “Founder,”10c get a box of 25 or 50 of your dealer. 

Actual Size Any cigar dealer in America can sell 

you Girards. If he hasn’t them in 

stock he can get them fresh from us. 

Get started today. 


The en ae 
CREAN Big 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf 
Established 1871 Philadelphia 


Girar 


Never gets on your nerves 


“Benefactor”’ 
2 for 25c 
Actual Size 
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Photo by 
Bachrach 


Miss Stella Williams 
Tenn, 


$100.00 a week 


Mr. E. Mahaffey 
enna. 


$400.00 a month 


Mrs. Hester Cunningham 
Mich. 
$15.00 a week extra 


Mr. George Hunter 
aine 
$100.00 a month extra 
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MORE MONEY 


What would you do with it? 


F you were earning $100.00 a 

week instead of —$35.00?—what 
would you do with the difference? 

If you could add even $10.00 a 
week to your present pay, could you 
spend it—pleasantly, profitably ? 

Think it over. It will be worth 
while. Forifyou want moremoney, 
you can have it! 


What Others Have Done 


MIss WILLIAMS wanted a college 
education. She has had it. We have 
paid her $100.00 a week—week after 
week—for her summer vacations. 


Mr. MAHAFFEY likes journalism. 
Our plan is providing his course. We 
have offered him more than $900.00 for 
two months’ work this summer. He'll 
make it too. 


Mrs. CUNNINGHAM, a busy house- 
keeper, wanted to buy some needful 
little ‘“‘extras.’? She has them—and more 
than $500.00 profits (for Liberty Bonds) 
saved in addition. 


Mr. HUNTER writes: “An automo- 
bile and extra good vacations for mine.”’ 
We have paid for them, in return for only 
an hour a day of his spare time. 


What You Can Do Too 


Age is no barrier in our work. What- 
ever your age we will pay you well. 
The Curtis publications are in 
greater demand than ever before. 
We offer our representatives a regu- 
lar salary, and every order means a 
liberal commission in addition ! 

Orders come quickly, as our prices 
are still very low, and hundreds of 
our ‘‘ veterans” are now engaged in 
war work, leaving a greater oppor- 
tunity for you. 

If you want more money, now is 
the time to learn all details of our 
offer. No obligation. We know 
you'll like it. 


Just Clip the Coupon TODAY 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
378 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Gentlemen:— Please tell me all about your money-making plan. I want 


more money and I have some spare time. 


Name 
Address__ 


City 
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War Economy 


payee many people are still puzzled by 
the question of war economy. For ex- 
ample, an intelligent and patriotic woman 
remarked the other day: ‘I took an old 
hat to my milliner to be retrimmed and 
told her I shouldn’t buy a hat this year.” 
She replied: ‘“‘What do you think will be- 
come of us?’”’ Another said: “‘I am keep- 
ing two maids this summer instead of three. 
I feel guilty in using the labor of two per- 
sons to feed my husband and myself and 
dust our furniture; but one maid couldn’t 
keep the house going, and if we shut it up 
and went to a hotel our expenses would be 
about as high. Mrs. is more patriotic. 
She is doing her own housework. But her 
husband and son don’t like it. They com- 
plain that she’s always too tired to do any- 
thing except get the dishes washed and go 
to bed. Her husband says he hasn’t a wife 
now, but merely a cook. She used to make 
herself useful in a good many ways outside 
the house; but she can’t do that now.” 

It is not a simple problem. No set of 
general rules will apply. Every household 
must work it out according to its own cir- 
cumstances. But here are two general 
rules—the first applying to every house- 
hold whose income is above the bread line 
of bare subsistence; the second applying 
to every household, regardless of its income: 

First, spend less than you spent last 
year. If you do not you are slacking. De- 
cide for yourself where to cut; but cut 
somewhere. 

Second, do your economizing on your 
own budget—not on your neighbor’s budget. 
Figure what you can save—not what some- 
body else can or should save according to 
your way of looking at it. It is no trouble 
for the thousand-dollar income to point out 
how much the ten-thousand-dollar income 
might save, or for the ten-thousand-dollar 
income to arrange economies for the fifty- 
thousand-dollar income. Do not indulge in 
bogus economy. Study your own case. 


The New Spenders 


BRITISH economist calculates that the 

amount paid in wages in Great Britain 
in 1917 was somewhere from two to two 
and a half billion dollars greater than in 
1913. Thatincreasein wages would amount 
to about a quarter of the total estimated 
national income in 1913. Wages have not 
only risen tremendously but have flown 
in new directions—to women and to work- 
ers formerly getting the mere bread-line 
pay of unskilled hands. A great many 
British families now find themselves in 
receipt of incomes such as they hardly 
dreamed of before the war. True, cost of 
living, as indicated by the Board of Trade 
index number of food prices, and so on, 
has risen a hundred and five per cent; but 
it is said the average workingman’s ex- 
penditures on actual necessaries of life have 
not increased in any such proportion. He 
has been taught more economical use of 
foodstuffs and retrenchment in some other 
ways. 

Meanwhile, an important section of the 
middle class, upon whom income taxes fall 
or whose incomes have not increased com- 
mensurately with rising cost of living or 
who more immediately feel the obligation 
to economize in order to buy bonds, find 
themselves with a decidedly smaller spend- 
able surplus. 

The statement of a British merchant 
that one standard trade activity in England 
now consists of buying pianos from the 
middle class and selling them to working- 
men points to an actual condition. Discre- 
tion over such a considerable part of the 
national income never before shifted in so 
short time from the hands of one class to 
the hands of another. 

Considering that part of income as to 
which a man can really choose how he will 
spend it—after fulfilling his legal obligation 
to pay taxes and his moral obligation to 
buy bonds—the working class has gained 
ground and a section of the middle class 
has lost ground. 

Like causes are producing like effects 
here. The old distinction of working class, 
or ‘proletariat,’ and middle class is get- 
ting so indistinct all along the border that 
even a professional social surveyor would 
be puzzled to find it. In this important 
respect there has probably been more solid 
revolution in England than in Russia. 
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C’est La Guerre! 


USED to have a fine back yard; inf, 
it was the drawing card that cline 
the real-estater’s deal and somehow jt 


: 
ie 


a 
in the evening air, watered the grass, J 
joyed my smokes—felt sorry for the by 
blokes; but all this pleasure ended why) 
Br’er Hoover sloganed “‘Keep a Hen!'| , 


The hen was soon established tlre 
within a woven-wire iair. She knew yt 
she was put there for and tuned her lato 
win the war. An annex soon I had to fito 
make room for her brood of chicks, ‘jg 
scratched for worms in morning dew yw) 
once my cherished pansies grew. But jj 
I kept a little patch where Biddy’s chic 
couldn’t scratch; and even this small ot 
See big, till Roosevelt shouted “Kap 
a Pig!” | 


I did. A squealing, grunting porker-as 
ordered by the great New Yorker—gs 
soon ensconced in my back yard, a livig 
breathing mound of lard! The pig grevip 
to be a hog; transformed my garden | g 
bog; outgrew his pen; upset his troih; 
and caught an early morning cough. 1j]- 
lowed and rooted the whole night throu)— 
did everything hogs like to do; but st! J 
let out not a peep when someone bleed 
““Keep a Sheep!” 


Accordingly, between the hen and hr I 
built a little pen, and soon a tiny, filey 
lamb lived in the shadow of the ham. rich 
were the dreams of a garden fair; jne 
were my smokes in the evening air. |ut 
who would not do this, and more, to }Ip 
our nation win the war? A patriot shi 
never weep at loss of his back yaror 
sleep; but still I don’t exactly dotton 
Hoover’s latest—‘‘ Keep a Goat!”” 


So Nanny’s come to join the flock nd 
sort of oversee my stock. She butts nd 
baas like all her ilk, but does her bjin 
creamy milk. If raising hens and hogsnd 
lambs for future eggs and chops and Ins 
is the hardest work I’ve got to do to 31 
the old Red, White and Blue proyide Ich 
day three great big square meals forur 
Sammees over there, they can mal a 
Noah’s Ark of me—I’ll keep the wile 


menagerie! _ Joseph Charles Northu 


Scrambled Railroad Eggs | 


IRECTOR McADOO is rapidly vid- 
ing the railroads into a national ur— 
as E. H. Harriman, the late J. P. Moan 
and other railroad men of brains and von 
would have done long ago if they had en 
permitted. | 
The process involves an extensivele- 
struction of the individuality of each rid. 
Every road is required to handle trafi of 
the sort and in the manner the dir¢or 
judges best for railroad service as a wile, 
regardless of the effect upon its indivilal 
revenues. Off-the-line offices for attrac 
business to a particular road are abolisxd. 
Freight and passenger solicitors are |Is- 
missed. Salaries and expenses of a /ige 
category of officers who were not dir 
engaged in operating but in various \ys 
served the competitive individualistiiin- 
terests of the road can no longer be cha 
to cost of operation. Large inroadsire 
made upon the distinctive goodwill set 
that leading lines have spent much me 
and money to create. The personal or; 
zation is disintegrating. The railroa 
short, are rapidly getting scrambled. ] 
ently there will not be so many indivi 
eggs, but an omelet. : 
All this is useful and necessary fromhe 
point of view of total railroad efficie"y; 
but it is prejudging the whole cas % 
private versus public ownership and 1/2 
agement. Twenty-one months after/ié 
war the old-time individuality of ther ds 
will have become so impaired that tre 
establish the status of 1916 will be diffult 
or impossible. ‘ 
Moreover, there are advantages in fi 
fication that the public will not wis 
relinquish; and the American experime 
individual ownership and management | 
public control of rates and practices [4 
by no means such a success that a 
security holders and the discriminati! 
tion of the public will particularly ha® 
for its return. 
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uniform weight per gallon is being maintained. 


ee years ago a prominent engineer 
invented a machine’to determine the com- 
parative efficiency of lubricating oils. But one 
day it was found that crude kerosene oil, by 
this machine’s test, was the best lubricant. 

That ridiculous result will indicate the 
difficulties which science has always met in 
trying to judge an oil’s efficiency by any- 


| thing but the practical tests of service. 


Nevertheless, during manufacture, certain 


VISCOSITY TEST 


Viscosity is simply the technical name 
for what is popularly called “body.” 

But this fact must be borne in mind: 
Two oils which will show the same vis- 
cosity at one temperature will often de- 
cidedly differ in viscosity at higher or lower 
temperatures. 

The viscosity of Gargoyle Lubricants 
is tested at three different temperatures— 
104°—140° and 210° F. 

In this test the oil is put into a tube surrounded by water or steam 
which is kept at the test temperature. When the oil reaches the pre- 
‘determined temperature, a plug in the bottom of the tube is removed. 
This opens a small standardized tube. The oil is then allowed to flow 


~ out of this opening into a glass receptacle of known capacity. 


The time in seconds required by the oil to fill the container beneath, 

up to the standard graduation mark, is the measure of the oil’s viscosity. 
Gargoyle Lubricants all go through the viscosity test, but the vis- 

_ cosity test alone cannot determine the efficiency of an oil. Gargoyle 


~ Lubricants possess individual characteristics as lubricants. 


GRAVITY TEST 


In this test a weighted bulb with a graduated spindle 
(hydrometer) is dropped into a tube of oil. The hydrometer 
floats. But its bottom sinks to a certain depth—depending on 

the oil’s gravity. The gravity is determined by the depth to 
which the hydrometer sinks, as shown by the markings on 
"the spindle with the oil at 60° F. 
This test is simply used to determine whether or not 
It is con- 
-stantly used in manufacturing Gargoyle Lubricants. 


FLASH AND FIRE TESTS 


The flash test is the lowest temperature at 
which the vapor from an oil will ignite but not 
continue to burn. If the flash test is too low, 
} the oil will evaporate from the 

; cylinder walls and bearings when 


ops. This would leave the friction 
surfaces without lubrication. 
Gargoyle Lubricants always 
: undergo this flash test. 
The fire test is made with the apparatus used 
in the flash test. The fire test is the 
_ temperature at which the ignited vapor 
P from an oil will continue to burn. 
_ This is another check used in 
, manufacturing Gargoyle Lubricants to 
_ insure uniformity. 
* But it should be remembered that 
the flash and fire tests alone cannot 
_ determine anoil’s lubricating efficiency. 
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This important &-minute talk 1s based on the 5U years 
world-wide experience of the Vacuum Oil Company 


scientific tests are essential. 
Each batch of Gargoyle Mobiloils is put 


through at least 35 separate and distinct tests. 


For example: 


These tests are vot aimed to get at the /udri- 
That can only be 
Phe sce 
entific laboratory tests simply make sure 


cating efficiency of the oil. 
determined by the test of service. 


that the oil is running uniform. Below we 


outline briefly a few of the tests used for 
this purpose. 


IMPURITY AND WATER TEST 


Crude oil comes from the ground. It / 
is hable to contain traces of salt, mud, ¥ 
sand, water and other foreign Rabetaiecs 
held in suspension. 

The crude oil which is subjected to 
this test is mixed half and half with gaso- 
line and poured into a graduated glass 
sedimentation jar. The jar is then put 
into a centrifuge and whirled. 


Mi 

During the whirling process the bottom of the jar is thrown 
outward. The water and foreign substances are forced into the 
small, graduated end of the jar. The organic foreign substances 
form a layer between the water and the oil, the sand sinking to 
the bottom. E 


The graduated scale indicates the percentage of water and of 
foreign substances in the sample under examination. 


HE foregoing are, of course, but a few of the 35 sep- 

arate and distinct tests which are used in the manufac- 
ture of Gargoyle Mobiloils. ‘To describe @// of these tests 
in this space would be impossible. 

But we have tried to make plain the great difference in 
eficiency which may exist between oils which /dk alike, 
feel alike and test alike. ‘To cope with this puzzling con- 
dition, the Vacuum Oil Company has for years maintained 
thoroughly equipped laboratories and engineering depart- 
ments in many parts of the world. 

In recommending a Gargoyle Lubricant for a given 
purpose, we first analyze the operating conditions to be 
met, then specify the lubricant which is known from prac- 
tical experience to meet the conditions most efficiently. 


With Gargoyle Mobiloils this situation is met by a 
Chart of Recommendations which is shown in part on this 
page. The oils specified for the various cars on this Chart 
are determined annually by a careful engineering analysis 

of each model and make of car. 


The recommendations are based on 50 
years of practical experience in lubrication. 
The formule and methods used in manu- 
facturing these oils are based on almost 
numberless practical tests. 

You may sately feel that the 
oil specified for your car in this 
Chart will insure— Greater pow 


Less friction. Less carbon 


oe @ > mies Ser 4 
ek. s friction. on. 
Lower consumption of gasoline. 


Less consumption of lubricating 
Longer life of your car. 


In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils from your dealer, it is safest to purchase in 
Look for the red Gargoyle on the container. 
has not the grade specified for your car, he can easily secure it for you. 


If the dealer 


Specialists in the Get he of high-grade a. for 
every class of machinery. Obtainable everywhere in the world 


estic Branches: Detroit, Boston, Kansas City, Kan., New York, Chicago, Indianapolis, Philadelphia, Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, Des Moines 


Abbott. 
Abbott- 


A ppe rson. 


Auburn (4 cyl). 
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Oil Tests 


Their relation to Correct Lubrication 


Correct 
Automobile Lubrication 


Explanation: —The four grades of Gargoyle 
Mobiloils, for engine lubrication, purified to remove 
free carbon, are: 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘B” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘Arctic”’ 


Tn the Chart below, the letter opposite the car indi- 
cates the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils that should be 
used. For example, ‘A’? means Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“A” “Arc” means Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘Arctic,” etc. 
The recommendations cover all models of both pleas- 
ure and commercial vehicles unless otherwise noted. 


This Chart is compiled by the Vacuum Oil Company’s 
Board of Engineers and represents our professional 
advice on Correct Automobile Lubrication. 
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AUTOMOBILES 


| Summer 
: | Summer 


[Summer 


1 > ES | Winter 
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Chevrolet... . 
sis (Bec 
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io unningham.. 
oo (8 cyl) . 
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Empire (4 cyl) 
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Federal . 
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Grant = bape 
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Haynes. 
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Kelly Springfield. 
King. 5 
(8c y 1) 
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Kisse 1 Kar, 
“* (Mod. 48) 
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Lippard Stewart 
5 (Mod. M) 
(Mod .MW) 
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MeWarlan ayn. -cosce.s 
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(8 evi). sa) - 
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Mitche I P 
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Moline- Eas 

National. 
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Spi: pi a 

>>> 
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etled Foote 
Packard. . baat: 
= (12 2 cyl) 
He (Com’l) 
Paige (4 cyl).. ° 
“(6 cyl 
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(6-38-39) 4 
mr *NG=40) 5% iter « 
Pabermons fon = galas as 
Pathfinder. 
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te (8 cyl)... 
Pierce Arrow 


Premier 
Regal... 

“ (Scyl). aad foe 
Renault (Hrench)....J....1. 


AES: 


Se wlde nae 
“OE ton) 

Simplex . 

Stearns-Kni 


Per >re 


Studebaker 
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Velie (t cyl. . 

x (6.:cyWh. &.. 27 if 
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(34 tome... Veit 
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White. 
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Willys-Knight J A|/A 
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Electric Vehicles: —Formotor bearings andenclosed 
chains use Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘A” the year ’round. 
Tor open chains and differential, use Gargoyle Mobil- 
oil ““C” the year ’round. 


Exception—For winter lubrication of pleasure 
cars use Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘Arctic” for worm drive 
and Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” for bevel gear drive. 
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The Sign of aBreeze 


A fan is a motor with blades that throw 
the air. Most fan breezes feel alike. You 
can’t judge a fan by the “‘feel’’ of its breeze 
—you must look behind the breeze and 
the blades— the mozor. 


The motor’s the thing—by it alone can 
you gauge the quality and performance of 
the fan you buy. A fan is as good as its motor. 


So, look back of the fan. 


Every Robbins & Myers Fan is guaranteed 
as to excellence of workmanship, materials 
and motor performance. These are the 
three vitals of motor durability—the quali- 
ties that make your fan a hot-weather 
friend through years of steady service —the 
values that bring you your full money’s 
worth 


Whether for ceiling, desk or wall; 
whether oscillating, non-oscillating or ven- 
tilating; for home, office or factory; for 
operation on direct or alternating current; 
there is the very style and size of fan in the 
Robbins & Myers line. 


First glance tells you if it is a Robbins & 
Myers Fan—the famous R & M flag is on 
the guard itself, heralding the motor qual- 
ity and reputation back of it. 

* * * 


Robbins & Myers Motors for general power purposes are made 
in all sizes from 1-40 to 30 horsepower. ‘They are also used by 
the makers of the better electrically-driven devices as a built-in 
part of their product, a feature which insures absolute reliability 
of operation. 

A Robbins & Myers Motor, whether on fan or other equipment, 
or alone, is of itself a guarantee of excellence and dependability. 


The Robbins & Myers Company, Springfield, Ohio 


For Tawenty-one Years Makers of Quality Fans and Motors 
Branches in all Principal Cities 


June 8, "8 
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HEN you think about roofings the 


economy. 


of temporary structures. 
The Everlastic line includes shingles and 


will find exactly what you want. 


Everlastic ‘‘Rubber’”’ Roofing 


This is our most popular line and thousands upon 
thousands of buildings all over the country are 
protected from wind and weather by Everlastic 
“Rubber” Roofing. It is tough, pliable, elastic, 
durable, and very low in price. It is also easy to 
lay, no skilled labor being required. Nails and 
cement are included in each roll. 


Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing 


This is the most beautiful and durable roll roofing 
made. It is manufactured of the same materials as 
Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing but has a beautiful 
surface of real crushed slate, either red or green. 
The slate not only makes a very handsome roof but 
one that is fire-resisting and very durable. 


BOOKLET FREE 


Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit 
Minneapolis Salt Lake City 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, 


tu 


f 


— 


= eae “The Big Four” 


Winnipeg Vancouver St.John, N. 


name Barrett comes first to your mind. 


“ie A T 
le This is because Barrett roofings are known the world over far quality, durability, and 


Our Everlastic System of Roofings, or “‘The Big Four,’’ as we call them, is described 
below. It offers a kind of roofing for every type of steep-roofed building in America. 
This covers everything from residences, farm-buildings, and factories, down to the smallest 


roll roofings, plain or in colors. All you 


need do is to go to any first-class dealer, ask him to show you the Everlastic line, and you 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


This is the newest thing in roofing, being four 
shingles in one. When laid they look exactly like 
individual shingles and make a roof worthy of your 
very best buildings. Being four shingles in one, 
they save a great deal of time in laying and require 
fewer nails. Red or green slate surface. 


Everlastic Tylike Shingles 


These are made of the same material as the Slate- 
Surfaced Roofing (red or green) mentioned above 
but come in individual shingles. The finished roof 
is far more beautiful than one of ordinary shingles, 
and in addition, Tylike Shingles are fire-proof and 
cost less per year of service. 


Write for booklet describing these roofings and also telling about other 
Barrett Specialties that you constantly need. Address nearest office. 


Nashville Seattle Peoria 
Limited: Montreal Toronto 
B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney,N.S. 
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containers with Old Dutch 
ce cae insures against loss---- 


Careful Time 


_ Perfect Sanitary” — 
Cleanliness beforehand, 
-_-~ prevents fermentation 


Cleaning all utensils and. 


NOTICE TO READER. When you finish 

reading this magazine, place a U. 5, 1-cent 

stamp on this notice, mail the magazine, and 

it will be placed in the hands of our soldiers 

or sailors destined to proceed overseas. 
NO WRAPPING—NO ADDRESS. 


A. S. Burleson, Postmaster General. 
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| TOM SAWYER, HUCK FINN AND AUNT POLLY. 
} For particulars inquire of Mark Twain, present address unknown. 
iy Painted by Leslie Thrasher for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1913 by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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If German Jes ree were in our sky their first 
concern would be to bomb our railroads and high- 
ways, for they know that to tie up traffic is to 
paralyze the country’s activities. 


Yet our own carelessness is helping to 
accomplish for Germany what her air- 
fleet cannot accomplish at present! 


For every road that is muddy and full 
of ruts and bumps and holes is im- 
peding traffic, wearing out horse-flesh, 
ruining motor-vehicles, and effectively 
slowing up our progress. 


‘America Needs Good Roads 
to Win the War 


Good Roads are necessary to mobilize 
the crops, to make the farms efficient, 
to make the back-country produce; 


To mobilize the coal and ores, to open 
mines that have no rail connections; 


To mobilize the manufacturers, to 
keep them connected and supplied, 
to bring away their mountainous out- 
puts when the railroads are choked; 


To mobilize Jabor, to bring the workers 
from distant homes to new plants; 


To quicken the pulse and speed the 
communications of a nation that is 
still only half awake to the war. 


England and France have not post- 


poned or neglected road maintenance. 
Efficient roads mean more to them 
than ever. A short cut, a flatter grade, 
a contour that permits speed, a surface 
that permits heavy loads, count for 
more today than they ever did! 


“Good Roads” Today 


Means “Tarvia Roads” 


Tarvia roads are economical of main- 
tenance and economical of labor. 
They are mudless, dustless, and dura- 
ble. Their cost is lower than any 
other type of highway capable of carry- 
ing motor-truck traffic. 


The most effective, and in fact the 
only way, to relieve the present railroad 
congestion is to use the motor-truck 
more and more for the short hauls. 


Hundreds of thousands of tons of food, 
fuel, and munitions can be quickly and 
economically moved in this way. 


But this cannot be accomplished unless 
the roads are kept up. Therefore it is 
the duty of every official and every 
citizen to see that the arteries of our 
national life are not neglected. 


2 ) ph » 
GUE Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 

Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Salt Lake City Nashville Seattle Peoria 
_ THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: 

Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N.B. Halifax,N.S. Sydney, N.S. 


Lower photo, taken in September, 1916, shows the road to Guillemont, France, rapidly being effaced under bom- 
bardment (Central News). . Above is a German airplane dropping a bomb (© Underwood & Underwood), 


Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 


Special Service Department 


This company has a corps of | 
trained engineers and. chemists 
who have given years of study to 


| modern road problems. The ad- 


vice of these men may be had for 
the asking by any one interested. 
If you will write to the nearest 
office regarding road problems and 
conditions in your vicinity, the 
matter will have prompt attention. 


Booklet free on request 
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The Welcome Substitute for Darning 


Smart in Appearance—Light on the Purse 


TRANGE as it seems, the fine long- 
wearing Holeproof Hosiery is not 
expensive: Men’s, 35c and upward; 


Women’s and Children’s, 40c and up. 


Holeproofs, at twice the price, would 
be economy, because they outwear aver- 
age hosiery 2 to |. 

The best test is the way the light- 


weights wear. Try them this Summer 
—don’t make women mend. 


shy All fashionable shades are 


shown in Holeproof styles— 


fine Lusterized Lisle: Pure Thread 
Japanese Silk, Mercerized Cotton and 
Fiber Silk. 


Holeproof Hosiery is widely imitated 
—but never equaled. It has taken years 
to develop its present perfection. 


So ask for the genuine Holeproof 
Hosiery in the stores, and take no chances 
with substitutes. 


Attractive catalog and price list 
mailed on request. Send your address 
today. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England 


out this mark 


OH. H. Co. 


50 York Street, Sydney, Australia 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Limited, London, Ont. 
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N THE battle of Verdun, 
lasting more than half a 
year, the French fired 
60,000,000 shells con- 
ining 1,800,000 tons of 
eel. To produce these 
‘ells and transport them to 
je battle front required the 
~ ag of nearly 9,000,- 
0 tons of coal—more fuel 
an was produced last year 
Utah, Oklahoma and 


i 
; 


| 
| 


‘ichigan combined. This is 
| indication of what war 
vans to-day when measured 
| terms of industrial effort. 
'Previously to the war the 
jtal business of the United 
ates amounted to $31,000,- 
0,000 annually. For war 
ork during the present fiscal 
ar Congress has appropri- 
2d $19,000,000,000—a sum 
money equal in value to a 
‘nd of gold one inch wide 


nat the Government has 
‘ent for alf purposes, includ- 
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z pensions, Panama Canal, public buildings, and so on, since the nation was born. It 
‘more than the value of all our railroads, including terminals and every pound of 
juipment. Our little trouble with Spain cost us $200,000,000. We are now spending 
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for war purposes more than 
that sum every five days. 
We spent four-fifths as much 
building 16 army canton- 
ments, and one-quarter as 
much putting up two smoke- 
less-powder plants. -More 
soldiers were transported 
across the Atlantic to France 
in the single month of May 
than the total number , of 
American soldiers who fought 
and won for us against Spain 
in 1898. 

Though one-third of the 
$19,000,000,000 war appro- 
priation is for a loan to our 
Allies, practically the entire 
amount will be spent in this 
country for the products of 
our organized industry. No 
extended research is neces- 
sary, therefore, to determine 
that this nation cannot con- 
tinue its normal peace effort 
and at the same time, with 
fewer workmen, add to that 
effort billions of dollars of 
new war work. The only so- 
lution is to substitute war 
work for part of the peace 
work. The man making 
spoons must now make trench knives and surgical instruments too; carpet manufacturers 
must add canvas and blankets; chemical companies must produce more pharmaceutical 
products; mirror makers must turn out optical glass, and automobile manufacturers 


Erecting 14<Inch Gun Turrets 


Turning, Boring and Rifling Big American Guns 
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more motor trucks and air- 
plane engines. 

Everyone knows that war 
as carried on to-day by the 
giant nations of the earth is 
a costly and fearful business, 
but few people have stopped 
to examine and see just what 
our actual war effort means, 
measured in coal, steel and 
tons of freight. Without 
such understanding there 
cannot be wholehearted co- 
operation and unstinted sac- 
rifice by the hundreds of 
thousands of Americans who 
must radically change their 
mode oflivingand practically 
commence life over again. 

We are in the morning of 
a serious adventure, and we 
must not loiter in the hope 
of retrieving our mistakes in 
the evening. Indecision soon 
becomes a disease, while on 
the other hand prompt ac- 
tion gives life and energy to 
every effort. Nothing is ac- 
complished by dreading the 
disagreeable; we must face 
our duty promptly and meet 


it manfully. We must not 
spend’so much time consid- 
ering where to begin that it 
will become too late to act. We must banish personal and 
business partiality and be strong in action as well as in 
purpose. It is necessary to remember that we can render 
harm by inaction as well as by action. This war is every 
American’s fight, and it is for all we are and all we have. 

Our first real taste of war came with Doctor Garfield’s 
order closing down industries last January. Not one 
person in a hundred understood the true reasons or ap- 
proved the wisdom of that action. We did not then realize 
the immensity of our undertaking. Little by little, how- 
ever, we are getting a true perspective of our great task 
and the limitations that govern its fulfillment. Consider- 
ably more than half of all our industrial life is dependent 
on coal and steel. 

An army division is composed of 27,500 men; six divi- 
sions make a corps, and five corps form an army. Theo- 
retically, therefore, an army consists of 825,000 men. But 
in actual service this is not true, for to-day in France con- 
ditions require that a division in an army organization 
shall have 45,500 men. This includes soldiers for the lines 
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Inside View of the Machine Shop of a Piant for Making Artillery 


PASSED BY THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION 
A Corner in a Great Shop Where Projectiles of Many Sizes are Bored and Turned to Size 


of communication and for service at the rear. It is evident, 
therefore, that a fighting army has about 1,350,000 men 
in its personnel.. We now have nearly a million men “over 
there,’ and in a few weeks America will be represented in 
France by a complete army. 

Now to maintain one man in France we must have two 
tons of shipping—that is, the standard 8000-ton cargo boat 
that the United States Fleet Corporation is building will 
supply 4000 men, making five round trips each year. Our 
first army in France will need 337 such ships, having a 
total tonnage of 2,696,000 tons. We are hoping to build 
3,000,000 tons of shipping in 1918. It is evident there will 
be work for all of it. 

Our soldiers are carried in troop transports, which 
vessels are larger and faster than the cargo boats. A 
12,000-ton troopship will carry about 3000 men and make 
nine round trips each year. To carry an average of 125,000 
men per month to France requires 56 such steamers; and 
this does not allow for losses of ships or serious repairs. 
It can be seen, therefore, that nearly 400 vessels are required 
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right now to transport troo, 
and supply one comple, 
American army in France, | 

Authentic figures shd 
that a soldier consumes — 
supplies and food the . a 
lent of his own weight eye 
three days. In the mat 
of clothes his consumpti 
is four times that of the ou! 
door civilian in ordinary er 
ployment at home. His ur 
forms become saturated wi 
mud and are so often plac 
in containers for cleanj 
that they soon disintegra 
When it comes to shoes 0 
warriors have the best int 
world. They cost the G 
ernment five dollars per p 
in million lots, and a sol 
at the Front wears out o: 
pair per month. In the me 
ter of food it has been d 
termined that the soldi 
eats twenty-five per ce| 
more than the ordina 
laborer at home, a 

This is the result of stre 
ous exercise and an en 
mous amount of work, ‘ 
man who carries a 70-po 
pack on his back must 
sume lots of fuel to do it. 

I have referred briefly to the enormous amount of 
consumed at the Battle of Verdun, but this was far ] 
per man and per unit of time than is being used at prese 
on the Flanders Front. At times of intense bombardme 
it is not now unusual for one side or the other to land ti 
big shells per second on a single crest or point of attac 
In only one hour such a degree of artillery activity wou 
use up about 1800 tons of steel or 7200 tons of coal. Thi 
what such a bombardment amounts to when extended oy) 
several miles of Front! 

Illustrating the great difference between war to-day al 
the conflicts of years ago it is interesting to note th) 
Germany used only 650,000 shells in the’ entire Franc 
Prussian War, whereas that many shells were consumed 
78 minutes by the Germans in commencing their big offe) 
sive on the Western Front, March twenty-first. T] 
greatest expenditure of ammunition is undoubtedly in t] 
small shells—those of the three-inch variety. One of the 
small shells contains 20 pounds of steel and has consum¢ 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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| “I Give You Three Minutes to Forget You Were Ever in This Building. 


By William J. Neidig 


CORNWELL 


I ICHARD HATTON, of bad reputation, 
IV straightened the lapels of his polished green 
-¥ coat and adjusted his travel-worn hat. He 
Vi about to inquire at the Olwell Press for work. 
[hard was not alone—Chris Cotteril, in equally 
bk repute, was with him. The two men were entirely with- 
0| funds; they had spent their last twenty cents for dough- 
n\sand coffee at a lunch counter near the yards. And they 
We strangers in the city; they had arrived on the morn- 
i freight by brake beam. 

he Olwell Press, of which they were about to solicit 
€)loyment, was one of the largest industries in Borealis. 
I bookkeeping forms were known nationally. It did a 
We business in the finer grades of catalogue printing also. 
Tvas always needing printers. 

jow, Richard Hatton and Chris Cotteril were excellent 
Pters. Their training had been of the Benjamin Frank- 
lisind, embracing all branches of the art. Either of them 
ed set up a modern title page, or lay out a color job, or 
&1 good wages at piecework; either of them could oper- 
aa linotype composing machine; either of them could 
1 ‘e ready a half-tone cut for a four-roller cylinder press. 

-nfortunately, however, they had gained their experi- 
él: in a prison printing office. But that was in the past. 
Ty had changed their names and were now beginning 
lij anew in a distant state. 

This is an ethical experiment,” said Richard, his cul- 
tited tones contrasting oddly with his appearance. 
“ro strangers desire to know whether they are honest.” 

We know we’re honest.” 

But do we? We know we're sentimental about hon- 
€, but are we honest at heart?” 

We’ve had our lesson,” said Chris. 
__ 1e lesson consisted of five years’ imprisonment in San 
Q itin Penitentiary. 
_ |. Sometimes wonder if we have.” 
You haven’t lost your nerve, partner?” 
_ Jnly my moral self-confidence.” 
chard Hatton, or, as he now called himself, Richard 
Jds, was a man of thirty-seven. His hair, dark grayish 
b n in color, was long, thick and of fine texture; his 
€Y rows were full and bushy; his beard was heavy. His 
J and eyebrows were a shade or two lighter than his 


and had more red in them, but they also would have 
described as grayish brown. His eyes, somewhat 
&, were clear, bright and intelligent. He had what 
d be called a good brow. His cheeks, mouth and chin 
So far concealed by his beard that an observer could 
have guessed what they were. Richard was distinctly 
€ the average in stature, and was well-muscled and 
0 a, although light-boned. 

‘MIS was younger, smaller, stronger, darker, his bones 
larger, his hair thinner, his brow narrower and lower. 
a8 markedly different in temper as well. Richard was 
land thoughtful; Chris, hot-headed and active, wished 
ys to act first and think afterward. 


t,- 


ILLUSTRATED 


BY DEAN 


Richard Hatton had learned the printing trade as a boy 
in his father’s printing office. Later he had been sent to 
college to be made into a lawyer. His mind, however, was 
not what is known as the legal mind. He was not inter- 
ested in Blackstone’s interesting distinctions. He could 
not instinctively place his finger upon the weakness or 
strength of a law case. His interest lay rather in amateur 
dramatics. He had a pleasing and responsive voice, was a 
good mimic, had a keen instinct for theatrical values, was 
resourceful; and by the time he had reached his junior 
year he was the star of his little world. He justified these 
interests by saying that as he intended to become a crim- 
inal lawyer his dramatic experience would help him in 
pleading cases before juries. 

But when he came to practice he did not subordinate 
them so. On the contrary he gave more and more atten- 
tion to theatricals, and after making a feeble attempt at 
attracting clients in Sacramento joined a stock company in 
San Francisco and became a professional actor. 

It was here that he became acquainted with Christopher 
Cotteril. Later, when both began to realize that there was 
no future for them as actors, Richard again opened his 
Sacramento law office, taking Chris with him as clerk. 
Chris, who had only a high-school education, was to read 
law in Richard’s office and later be admitted to the bar by 
examination. 

Then came the struggle for existence, the promising pro- 
motion scheme, involvement, the desperate chance, the 
collapse, prison, the new trade. And now they were in 
Borealis. 

“Here’s to a job,” said Richard, his hand on the door- 
knob. 

“Here’s hoping,” said Chris. 

It would seem that they could hardly have selected a 
better city in which to begin life anew, nor a better time, 
nor a better trade, nor a better shop, nor better names. 
They had placed six months and some thousands of miles 
between themselves and the windbitten walls of San 
Quentin. They had changed their appearance; they 
thought they had changed it so completely as to be all but 
unrecognizable from photographs or descriptions. They 
had changed their names. They were new men. 

Passing in through the door of the job room they found 
themselves on familiar ground. Men in shirt sleeves were 
flitting back and forth between case stands, or bending 
over stones, or building upside-down type structures on 
galleys. The air was pungent with the smell of printing ink 
and stale tobacco. The click of linotype machines round 
the corner could be heard. And from overhead came the 
rumble that they recognized as of power paper cutters 
thrown into and out of clutch. 


We Don’t Want You Here! Beat It!’’ 


They closed the door behind them and ad- 
vanced into the room. No one paid any attention 
to them. Bearded faces and threadbare clothes 
are not so rare in Borealis as to be screamingly 
noticeable. 

Toward the center of the room a boy of fourteen was 
inking a galley with a brayer preparatory to pulling a 
proof. Richard, as the older, was spokesman. 

“Where is the foreman?” 

Like most of his race, the galley boy was interested in 
strangers. Itinerant printers to a printer’s devil are like 
ships from distant ports. 

‘Printers?’ he asked. 

“Job men.” 

“What town?” 

‘We've been over in Iowa. 

He gazed at them in admiration; he himself had never 
been outside of Borealis. 

“Mr. Olwell does all the hiring now,” he told them. 
“You'll have to see him. Joe Dean was foreman, but he 
quit. He wasn’t sober enough, and Mr. Olwell I guess put 
a mustard plaster on his neck or something, and he quit.” 

“Ts this man Olwell the superintendent?” 

“Owner,” said the boy. ‘Owner, superintendent, fore- 
man, paymaster—everything.” 

Richard turned to Chris. 

“That means: First, we have to find the proprietor’s 
office; second, we will sit down in two mahogany chairs 
and twiddle our best hats between our fingers while he 
asks us questions about our family trees; and third, you 
and I descend to the street on tiptoe, thinking what we’ve 
seen and missed.” 

The boy grinned at them cheerfully. 

“Tt won’t be so bad as you think. First, Mr. Olwell isn’t 
in his office; second, he needs printers; and third, you’d 
never have gotten near his office anyhow, because his secre- 
tary would have stopped you. Mr. Olwell always comes 
outside to hire his help.’ 

“Where can we find him?” 

“He just went among the linotypes round the corner 
there.” 

Richard also inquired how they should know him when 
they saw him. 

“He’s a man about your size,” replied the boy; “but 
the best way to tell him is by his hat. The rest all wear 
their hats on hooks on the wall. He wears his on his head.” 

Possessing this fairly full information the two printers 
passed on and found the owner of the establishment among 
the linotypes, without having to seek him in his office. As 
the boy had suggested, the hat would have been sufficient 
identification. But the coat would have done just as well. 
Or his flaring banker’s beard. For the owner of the Olwell 
Press also wore a full beard. 

It must be said that Olwell’s beard was as different in 
appearance from that worn by Richard Jones or Chris- 
topher Smith as long-stemmed roses are from short. 


’ 


Olwell’s beard was carefully trimmed 
and parted. It must have been called 
distinguished by anyone. Richard and 
Chris wore beards that were merely 
beards— grizzled, plebeian, shapeless. 

Olwell’s questions were brief 
and tothe point. ‘Job men, are 
you? Where from?”’ 

“Des Moines,” said Richard 
truthfully; for they had spent 
a day in Des Moines. 

“Can youset box head- 
ings?” he asked Chris. 

“T used to set box head- 
ings with my toes when 
I was aboy. Both of us. 


We can set anything.” This 
was slightly stretched, but 
it had truth in it. Richard 
had worked in a printing 
office as a boy, but not Chris. 

“‘Oh, Trevis!” called Ol- 
well. | 

A youth hardly out of his 
teens crossed the room at the 
summons. Richard and Chris understood that he was 
Olwell’s confidential man in that department. 

“Show these men where to hang their hats and coats and 
put them to work on some of that loose-leaf stuff. They 
say they can set box headings.” 

“‘With our toes,”’ repeated Chris. 

“Tf they can’t, kick them downstairs with your toes.” 

The men dutifully laughed at their employer’s rough 
jest. Trevis found them stands, galleys and job sticks, and 
oriented them with respect to the lead and slug racks and 
the type they would need. The stands he gave them were 
side by side. They lost no time in getting to work. A few 
minutes later the father of the chapel appeared and asked 
them about their Union affiliations. They had no cards 
naturally; but as Olwell’s was an.open shop they were not 
disturbed on that account. They told Daddy Chapel, as they 
had told Olwell, that they were from Des Moines. 

They received their copy shortly before eight. By eleven 
o’clock they had proved their jobs and gone to Treyis for 
new copy. The twelve-o’clock bell found them happily 
employed and with half a day’s wages already earned. As 
far as they could see there was not a cloud in their sky. 

The thing that happened broke so suddenly that it was 
upon them before they knew that it threatened. A detec- 
tive named Egan, from Sacramento, had arrived in Borealis 
the afternoon before to have a peep at the inmates of the 
jail. He was looking for the murderer Burnson; someone 
in Chicago had heard that a man answering Burnson’s 
description had been arrested in Borealis. The arrested 
man proved to be astranger. But on his way to the station 
the next morning Egan had happened to pass the little 
lunch counter as Richard and Chris were leaving. He had 
no time to notify the police just then; but when he reached 
Chicago he telephoned down to Chief of Police Burly, stating 
that he had seen Richard Hatton and Chris Cotteril in 
Borealis, and gave their records. They could be identi- 
fied readily by their beards, by their weather-beaten appear- 
ance, and by the fact that Hatton was tall and rangy and 
Cotteril shorter. 

The city of Borealis was not so large that two strangers as 
distinctly marked as they could long pass out of sight. At 
noon Richard and Chris left the building with the other em- 
ployees. Before they had gone two blocks they were recog- 
nized, Sergeant Powers trailing them back to their work. 

Olwell was unnecessarily brutal about it. He went at 
once to the job room and confronted the unfortunates. 

“‘What did you say you were named?” he asked. 

“IT am Richard Jones; my partner here is Christopher 
Smith.” 

“How long have you worked at the trade?” 

“Over five years.” 


The Crash Was Followed 
Within Three Seconds by 
the Slamming of the Front 
Door as Winifred Left 
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“Where did you learn printing?” 

“We're still learning,’ replied Richard evasively. “If 
you mean where have we been working—we came in from 
Des Moines, Iowa.” 

‘Where were you working a year ago?” asked Olwell 
coldly. 

Richard flushed and hesitated. He knew in that moment 
that the blow they were dreading was about to fall. 
Olwell’s eye was hostile. He could see in it no slightest 
sign of kindly sympathy. 

“In California,” he replied. 

“In San Quentin?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

Olwell raised his voice so that the entire room could 
hear him. 

“You are two beautiful liars! Richard Jones! Christo- 
pher Smith! Christopher Grandmother!” 

He called to Trevis, whose ears were already pricked 
forward. 

“‘Oh, Trevis! Look here a minute!”” And when Trevis 
drew near: ‘This man is Richard Hatton, an ex-convict 
from California. Look at him closely! And this 
other is Chris Cotteril, also an ex-convict from Cali- 
fornia. Prison rats, both of them! They’re fired 
without pay!” =| | 

““We’ve worked half a day for you, sir,” said Chris. 
“You can’t turn us off this way without our money 
that we’ve earned.” 

“Oh, can’t 1? I’ve already done it!” 

“Pay us our money and we'll go.” 

“That’s it,’ added Richard. “Pay us our 
money.” 

Olwell stepped back and looked at them with 
a glance so malignantly ugly as to be ludicrous. 
Neither of the men he faced felt disposed to laugh, however. 
Their situation was too serious. 

‘Pay us our money!” insisted Chris menacingly. 

“When I find a louse on my coat I brush it off,” said 
Olwell. “I don’t pay it and then brush it off. I brush 
it-off.”’ 

The studied insult went to Chris’s head. He.took.a step 
forward. Richard, as the older and cooler of the two, 
restrained him. That is to say, he restrained him from 
offering physical violence—he was unable to restrain his 
tongue. 

“Pay us what you owe.us or I'll —— 

“What will you do?” 

“T’ll get my money’s worth! I’ll ——” 

“Threats, eh?” 

“Tl lay for you outside! ’U—T’ll # 

“This won’t do, Chris. You don’t know what you’re 
saying.” 

“T’]l get you, you cheat! I’ll sure get you, you petty 
thief! I’ll get you! I sure will!” 

Olwell turned to Trevis, speaking loudly so that the 
others in the room could hear him. 

““Remember that, Trevis! This jailbird is threatening 
my life!” He turned to Richard: “‘I give you three minutes 
to forget you were ever in this building. We don’t want 
you here! Beat it!” 

And closing the’ interview he turned and marched down 
the room to his office. 

Richard looked at Chris and Chris at him. Then they 
laid their sticks across their copy, found their hats and 
coats, and without another word left the building. 

“He had the drop on us, Chris,” said Richard as they 
reached the street. 

“‘T suppose I was foolish to threaten him.” 

“You were; not because you were not justified, but 
because of the position you would be in if anything hap- 
pened to him. The police would have the drop on you.” 

“On both of us, I’m afraid, partner.” 

But Richard changed the subject. 

“‘T wonder who tipped him off,’’ he mused. 


” 


Pe 


ICHARD OLWELL sometimes dined at home, some- 
times not, according to his humor. Sometimes he was 
early, sometimes late. If he had thought he could incon- 
venience his wife by his tardiness he would al- 
ways have been late. But they no longer dined 
together. The only person he inconvenienced was 
Ellen. There was, indeed, one other; when he 
was late he inconvenienced himself, for a warmed- 
up dinner is not and cannot be very appetizing. 
On this Monday night Winifred. Olwell 
waited until she was sure he would not come. 
Then she told Ellen to clear the table. 
“‘He’s probably detained at the office.’’ 
Ellen, who had been a maid in the house 
for years, curled her pretty lips in scorn. yw« 
Ellen was twenty-three. 
“‘He’s probably dining at Brimmer’s restaurant with 
that proofreader, if you ask my opinion.” 
“You mean the woman ——” 
“Yes, ma’am; that one. Proofreader!” 
“You surely know that Mr. Olwell’s actions are nothing 
to me, Ellen,” replied Winifred. 
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She was not speaking merely for effect when she said thi 
She had been separated from her husband for years. Asf, 
as her interest was concerned he was less than a strange: 
When a color fades it fades white. A friendship that w 
is less than an acquaintance that is, because unfaded a 
quaintance is potentially friendship, whereas faded frienc 
ship is potentially nothing. Indifference has no future. 

No one would have thought, looking at her, that Win 
fred was a disillusioned wife. She was only twenty-fou 
and looked to be hardly more than twenty. She was smal 
dainty, almost fragile; but her face had in it the glow 
young health, her arms were round and firm, her han 
capable. Her delicately chiseled brow was surmounted f é 
hair so fine and lustrous that it caught the light and seeme 
to hold it imprisoned, although it was almost black. Gre 
eyes opened wide, piquant nose and chin, tender, smilir 
lips—her features were those of a girl on the thresho 
of womanhood rather than those of a woman five yea 
married. 

But she was disillusioned as regards Richard Olwe 
She had married, when only nineteen, a man of thirty-o) 
from the city. He had seemed to her girlish imaginati: 
everything that a man should be. She had discovered th — 
he was everything a man should not be. She did not lea — 
him—she was opposed to divorce, and, besides, had fo. 
ishly allowed him to invest her money in his business. B 
after a while they agreed to live apart. 

As Winifred stood in the dining-room door talking 
Ellen a knocking was heard outside in the kitchen. Som 
one was rapping upon the back door. Winifred hesitate 
It had grown quite dark; the gardener had gone homef 
the night; only she and Ellen were in the house. | 

“See who it is,” she said after a moment. 

Ellen went back into the kitchen and opened the doy 
The light from the room fell upon two men on the ba; 
porch. They were not well dressed; the clothing of t: 
older indeed was all but disreputably ancient and ill-fittiz, 
She noticed that they removed their hats instead of iterd 
touching the brims with apologetic thumb and forefing 

“We are not tramps, madam,” began the older in 
pleasing voice, ‘‘but. hungry men out of luck. Would it 
possible to let us work for our supper?” 

Ellen was quite sure it would not be possible. There w3 

no work they could do, and besides Mr. Olwell had made: 
a tule not to feed anybody. She did not use the langu:? 
of the rule. It included profanity and the word “hoboe 

“‘We are not particular what work you give us. |? 
could wash windows, or even dishes. We're very hungry’ 

The words touched her imagination as a reference) 
man’s work would not have done. They were polite; thy 
were hungry; 2 
was sorry fr 
them; Mr. Ol 
was off doy 
town. She ashi 
them to wait r 
a moment wie 
she inquired. 

“Two por 
men, ma’am,” ‘e 
reported to M. 
Olwell, “askig 
for a chance 0 
earn their sup\T 
by washing we 
dows.” { 

‘“‘Has Jans 
gone home?” 


Ne 


“we'll Have to Lift Him Inside. We Can't ; 
Leave Him Here”’ = 


“Yes, ma’am.” 
“JT don’t approve of feeding tramps.” 
| 
: 
j 
) 
; 
. 


_} “And my name is Cot- 


“They don’t talk like ordinary tramps. They said they 
vere out of luck and hungry. They spoke and acted very 
‘ice, ma’am.” 

* “I'd be sorry to turn away anyone who was really hun- 
ry,” said Winifred. ‘Have them come in.” 

' Ellen carried them the verdict. A moment later Richard 
\fatton and Chris Cotteril, six months out of San Quentin 
/nd six hours out of employment, were standing in Winifred 
|lwell’s dining room under the eyes of its mistress. 

/ Winifred waited for them to speak. 

“My name is Hatton, ma’am,”’ explained Richard. 

He used his own name; 
1e disaster of the morning 
ad rendered his assumed 
‘ame useless, 


ori.” 
'“T’m ashamed to say 
iat we’re hungry. We 
‘ondered whether we 
yuldn’t scrub floors or 
‘ash windows for you in 
‘change for aslice of bread 
‘yiece and permission to 
ep in your barn.” 

“You talk like educated 
en,” said Winifred. 

| A look of pain that in- 
‘uded self-contempt and 
ame came into Richard’s 


es. 
“Thave had both college 
‘id professional training, 
/a’am, strange as it may 
em. Law. In addition I 
‘rved during some years 
‘an actor. My partner 
30. He is a high-school 
‘aduate, alaw student and 
‘ormer actor.” 
“Misfortune levels all 
‘ls, ma’am,” said Chris. 
\“TIf that’s the case ay 
‘Winifred checked her- 
‘if, but her meaning was 
‘vious. If that was the 
“se, why were they stand- 
z in rags in a strange 
juse asking for bread? 
Richard, replying, indi- 
‘ted his clothes by a ges- 
re. 
“Why these clothes? I 
jis disbarred.” 
“You both look strong 
d vigorous. Why don’t 
u work at something 
'e? Surely no industrious 
‘in need go hungry?” 
“If we were to tell you— 
I wouldn’t let us wash 
‘ur windows.” 

‘Oh, but I will!” 

“It’s because we have © 

son records.” 

We're ex-convicts, 

\Vam,”’ said Chris. ‘Six 

nths out of San Quentin, 

California.” 

Winifred could not keep 

/m showing her dismay. 
 jssibly a slight element 
_ (lear entered into her feel- 
|} At any rate she found 
\ 


_’self shrinking from them. She almost instantly caught 
self, however. 

‘Tm sorry,’’ she said simply. And then, after a moment, 
‘Vhat did you do?” 

)Richard shook his head sadly. 

jie would sound too much like a whine for me to try 
explain to you, ma’am.” 

“We took our medicine,” added Chris. “We served our 
m. All that ought to be in the past. But it isn’t.’’’ 
Richard went on to explain. 

“We tried to disguise ourselves by growing beards, but 
nebody from the Coast saw us, and now the beards 
rely serve to give the police an easy description of us. 
‘that it’s hard for us to get work. People don’t like to 
> e their minds, ma’am. They’d rather change the 


‘We believe we’re honest—as far as we know, we are. 
t We can’t be sure, of course. We want to be and we’re 
ing to be. But people like to tie their tag into your but- 
hole with their name for you on it—and, after that, 
Us your name, and nothing you can do during this life 
| change it. 


“No one wants to hire a former convict.” 

“Especially in our trade, ma’am,’’ said Chris. “We're 
printers.” 

“You see, we learned printing in prison, so that we can’t 
very well join the Union. That means, we have no trade 
union back of us.’ 

“Why did you come to Borealis?”’ asked Winifred. 

“The Olwell Press.’’ 

Winifred exchanged glances with Ellen. 

“We worked there for a while to-day, until someone told 
Mr. Olwell who we were.” 

“Mr. Olwell discharged you?”’ 

“e Wa? 


Rare or Well Done! It Was a Simple Question, but a Clanging Bell Would Not Have 
Startled the Hungry Men as Much 


“He wouldn’t even pay us for the time we worked,” 
said Chris. ‘‘That’s why we’re hungry.” 

“We worked all morning without pay.” 

Winifred’s indignation rose into her eyes. 

“Oh, it’s unfair!’ she cried. 

“Then the police set a man trailing us. That kept us 
out of getting anything else. We only dodged him a little 
while ago.” 

“But why?” asked Winifred. 

“The police? I suspect they’re trying to drive us out of 
town.” 

“T see. Dangerous criminals.’ 

“T don’t know that I blame them.” 

_ “What I don’t understand is how you should have hap- 
pened to come to this house. Did you know that this was 
Mr. Olwell’s house?” 

Richard looked at Chris, and Chris at Richard. 

“We knew it. We inquired.” 

“T suppose,’ added Richard hesitatingly, “it was be- 
cause he owed us money.” 

““We were trying to get even with him,” said Chris. 

Winifred abruptly indicated chairs. 
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“Certainly you should have your supper. Sit down at 
the table. Ellen will find you something to eat.” 


“Do you like your roast beef rare or well done?” asked 
Ellen. It was a simple question, but a clanging bell would 
not have startled the hungry men as much. No one ever 
asks a tramp how he will have his roast beef. 

Richard was the first to express his choice. 

“Well done, please.” 

“And you?” 

“Rare, for me, please,” said Chris. 

“Baked potato or hashed brown?” 

“Thaven’t hada baked potato for years,” replied Richard. 

“Baked. And you?” 

“T’d like baked potato 
too.” 

“Coffee, tea or milk?” 

Again the men sought 
each other’s eyes. The 
thing might have happened 
in their dreams. 

But Winifred inter- 
rupted before they could 
make up their minds and 
reply. 

Ellen was not used to 
this kind of work. She 
was talking to them as 
though they were errand 
boys and she a restaurant 
waitress behind a counter. 

“Bring them everything 
that’s hot,’’ she said. 
“Then brew them some 
fresh coffee, and place a big 
pitcher of milk on the table. 
Perhaps if they’re tired 
they’d like both coffee and 
milk. And cut some fresh 
bread for them, Ellen. This 
is dry.” 

She added a dish of salad 
from the sideboard while 
Ellen went into the kitchen 
for the hot dishes. 

“Why did you say you 
believed you were honest? 
Why did you say you 
couldn’t be sure? Don’t 
you know whether you are 
honest or not?” 

“How can we know?” 
asked Richard. ‘‘How can 
we, until we know what 
honesty is.’ 

“Don’t youknow that?” 

“We know that it’s dis- 
honest to steal a man’s 
money or his automobile, 
and that it isn’t dishonest 
to steal his time or his 
name. But suppose I 
needed his automobile to 
save a man’s life and took 
it—would that be dishon- 
est? We know that it’s dis- 
honest to break into a 
man’s House in the moun- 
tains and take aham. But 
suppose I were starving, 
and nobody at home, and 
I left money to pay for 
the ham—would that be 
dishonest? Or suppose I 
were cold and took his 
blankets for the night and 
returned them the next morning unharmed—would that 
be dishonest?’’ 

Richard paused and smiled. 

“T’m giving you a wrong impression of us, I’m afraid. 
We are not cynics and not apologists. We took an ugly 
chance and were caught. We deserved our punishment. 
The point I’m trying to make is, up to the moment when 
we took that chance we believed we were absolutely honest. 
But we weren’t. We steered too close to the edge and went 
over the cliff. We believe we’re honest now. We hope we 
are. But maybe we’re not. Perhaps we’ll steer too close 
again. Or perhaps it will be something else. Cynics some- 
times say that every man has his price. I don’t believe it. 
Still it may be true, and we may have our price. We don’t 
know. That’s what I meant.” 

“T think that honesty must lie in the intention,” said 
Winifred.- “‘If you intend to be honest, then you are.” 

Richard and Chris, seeing that she was on the point of 
leaving the room, rose in their places. 

“We can’t hope to repay you for this kindness,’’ began 
Richard, “‘but we are grateful beyond words.” 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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lines at the start 

of the war I met 
Ingold, then the first 
ace of the German 
aérial outfit; only the 
Germans did not call 
them aces in those days 
of the beginnings of 
things. The party to 
which I was attached 
spent the better part of 
a day as guests of Herr 
Hauptmann Ingold 
and his mates. Later 
we heard of his death 
in action aloft. 

Coming over for this 
present excursion I 
crossed on the same 
steamer with the 
Bishop of Canada—a 
major of His Britannic 
Majesty’s forces at 
twenty-two, and at 
twenty-three the 
bearer of the Victoria 
Cross and of every 
other honor almost 
that King George be- 
stows for valor and 
distinguished service, 
which means danger- 
ous service. I have 
forgotten how many 
boche machines this 
young man had, to 
date, accounted for. 
Whether the number 
was forty-seven or 
fifty-seven I am not 
sure. I doubt if the 
Bishop himself knew 
the exact figure. 

At Paris, after my arrival, and at various places along 
the Front I have swapped talk and smoking tobacco with 
sundry more or less well-known members of the Lafayette 
Escadrille and with unattached aviators of repute and 
proved ability. From each of these men and from all of 
them—Germans, Americans, Britishers and Frenchmen— 
I brought away an impression of the light-hearted gallan- 
try, the modesty and the exceeding great competency 
which appear to be the outstanding characteristics of those 
who do their fighting—and, in a great many instances, their 
dying—in the air. It was almost as though the souls of 
these men had been made cleaner and as though their 
spirits had been made to burn with a whiter flame by 
reason of the purer element in which they carried on the 
bulk of their appointed share in this war business. You 
somehow felt that when they left the earth they shook off 
from their feet a-good part of the dirt of the earth. I do 
not mean to imply that they had become superhuman, 
but that they had acquired, along with their training for 
a special and particularized calling, some touch of the 
romanticism that attached to the ancient and dutiful pro- 
fession of knight-errantry. 

- iene, 2 


hee The Ironies of Modern Warfare 


[ine = theGerman 


OR isthis hardtounderstand. Fora fact the flying men 
are to-day the knights-errant of the armies. To them 
are destined opportunities for individual achievement and 
for individual initiative and very often for individual sacri- 
fice such as are denied the masses of performers in this 
war, which in so many respects is a clandestine war and 
which in nearly all respects isan anonymous war. I think 
sometimes that, more even than the abject stupidity of the 
enterprise, it is the entire taking-away of the drama—the 
color of theatricalism, the pomp and the circumstance, 
thefuss and the feathers—that will make war an exceedingly 
unpopular institution for future generations, as it has been 
an exceedingly unprofitable if a highly necessary one for 
this present generation. When the planet has been purged 
of militarism, the parent sin of the whole sinful and mon- 
strous thing, I am convinced. that the sordid, physically 
filthy drabness that now envelops the machinery of it will 
be as potent an agency as the spreading of the doctrine of 
democracy in curing civilized mankind of any desire to 
make war for war’s sake rather than for freedom and 
justice. 
One has only to see it at first hand in this fourth year of 
conflict to realize how completely war has been translated 
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out of its former elements. It is no longer an exciting out- 
door sport for fox-chasing gentlemen in bright-red coats; 
no longer a seasonal diversion for cross-country riders in 
buckskin breeches. It is a trade for expert accountants, 
for civil-engineering sharps, for rule of thumb, for pick and 
shovel and the land surveyor’s instruments. As the out- 
ward romance of it has vanished away, in the same propor- 
tion the amount of manual labor necessary to accomplish 
any desired object has increased until it is nearly all work 
and mighty little play—a combination which makes Jack 
a dull boy and makes war a far duller game than it used to 
be. Of course the chances for heroic achievements, for the 
development and the exercise of the traits of courage and 
steadfastness and disciplined energy, are as frequent asever 
they were, but generally speaking the picturesqueness with 
which mankind always has loved to invest its more heroic 
virtues has been obliterated—flattened under the steam 
roller. 

To the average soldier is denied the prospect of ever 
meeting face to face the foe with whom he contends. For 
every man who with set jaw climbs the top to sink his 
teeth, figuratively or actually, in the embodied enemy, 
there are a dozen who toil and moil far back behind in 
manual labors of the most exacting and exhausting forms 
imaginable. A night raid is a variety of sublimated bur- 
glary, better adapted to the temperament of the prowler 
and the poacher than to the upstanding soldier man’s in- 
stincts. If there be fear of gas he adds to the verisimili- 
tude of the imitation by hiding his face behind a mask as 
though he were afootpad. Ifa battle be a massacre, which 
generally it is, then intermittent fighting is merely or- 
ganized and systematized assassination. ; 

By- stealth, by trick and device, by artificial expedients 
smacking of the allied schools of the housebreaker and the 
highwayman, things are accomplished that once upon a 
bygone time eventuated from brawn, plus. powder, plus 
chilled steel. Trench work means setting a man to dig in 
the mud a hole that may become his grave, and frequently 
does. He spends his days in a shallow crevice in the earth 
and his nights in a somewhat deeper one, called-a dugout. 
He combines in his customary life the habits of the boring 
grub and the habits of the blind man, with a touch of the 
mine mule thrown in. 

Once in a while he stings like a puff-adder, but not often. 
The infantryman plies a spade a week for every hour that 
he pumps arifle. The cavalryman is more apt to be driving 
a truck or tramping long roads than riding a horse. The 
artilleryman sets up his pieces miles behind the line and 


In the Center of the Picture May be Seen a Windlass 
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fires at the indirect) 
target of an invisible 
foe, without the poor 
satisfaction of being 
able to tell, with his) 
eyes, whether he 
scored a hit or a miss. | 
A sum in arithmetic is| 
his guide and a tele. 
phone operator is his) 
mentor. Mayhap| 
some day a hostile 
shell descends out of 
a clear sky upon his, 
battery; and then the 
men are mess and the) 
guns arescrap and that, 
is all there is to that) 
small chapter of the 
great tale of the war. 

The bomber who 
spends months learn- 
ing how to cast the! 
grenade may never 
getachance to cast one 
except in practice. A’ 
man fights for his flag 
but doesn’t see it when 
the action starts, for 
then it is furled. The 
regimental band plays 
him off to church sery-. 
ice but not into the 
battle. When the bat-: 
tle begins the band- 
men have exchanged 
their horns for the 
handles of a litter, be- 
coming stretcher bear- 
ers. The general wears 
noepaulets. He wears 
a worried look brought 
on by dealing o’ nights 
with strategie prob- 
lems out of a book. The modern thin red lineis a thing done 
in bookkeeper’sink onaruledform. Soitgoes. The bubble 
reputation is won, not at the cannon’s mouth, but across 
a desk top in a shellproof fox den far from where the cannon 


are. The gallant six hundred do not ride into the jaws of! 


death. Numbering many times six hundred, they advance 
afoot, creeping at a pallbearer’s pace behind a barrage fire. 
So it keeps on going. 


The Newest Wing of the Service 


N ONLY one wing of theservice, and that the newest of all 
the wings, is there to be found a likeness to the chivalry 
and the showiness of these other times. The aviator is the 
one exception to a common rule. To him falls the great 
adventure. He goes jousting in’ the blue lists of the sky, 
helmeted and corseleted like a crusader of old. His lance 
isaspitting machine gun. His steed is a twentieth-century, 
Pegasus, with wings of fine linen and guts of tried steel. 
Thousands of envying eyes follow him as he steers his 
single course to wage his single combat, and if he takes his 
death up there it isa clean, quick, merciful death high above 
the muck and mire and jets of noxious laboratory fumes 
where the rest take theirs. 

Even the surroundings of the birdman’s nest aré 
physically more attractive than the habitat of his brothe 
at arms who bides below. I can think of nothing homelier 
in outline or color than the shelters—sometimes of plank: 
ing, sometimes of. corrugated iron, sometimes of earth—ir 
which the soldiers hide here in France. The field hospital 
is apt to be a distressingly plain structure of unpainted 
boards with sandbags banked against it. 

I have seen a general’s headquarters in an underground 
tunnel that was like an overgrown badger’s nest, with 
nothing outwardly to distinguish it from a similar row ol 
tunnels except that it had a lettered sign over its dam: 
and dripping mouth. 

Tents, which have a certain picturesque quality when 


grouped, are rarely seen here in this closely settled Europe, — 


where nearly always there are enough roofed and walled 
buildings to provide billets for the troops, however nu- 
merous. Instead of tents there are occasionally jumble: 
of makeshift barracks, and more often haphazard colonies of 


sheds serving as garages or as supply depots or as offices or 


as what not. War, which in itself is so ugly a thing, seems — 


to possess the facility of making ugly its accessories before 
and after the fact. 


(Continued on Page 69) 
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“WAITED beside Ma Pettengill at the 
‘open door of the Arrowhead ranch 


house. It was a moment of tranquil 
yectancy; presently we would be sum- 
ned to the evening meal. Down by the barn a tired 
izary pumped water into a trough for two tired mules 
lin harness. Halfway down the lane, before a mirror 
ked to the wall beside the bunk-house door, two men 
sriedly combed their damp hair. Blackbirds were still 
sy in the poplars. In the field at our left a lazy lot of 
ite-faced cattle, large and placid, lolled or grazed on the 
y spring grass. 
Surveying these cattle with a fond eye—had she not 
it day refused all of three hundred and twenty-five 
(lars a head for a score of these pure-bred cows?—my 
itess read me a brief lecture on the superior fleshing 
‘position of the Hereford. No better rustler under range 


rELvUS 


_ (ditions, said she, accumulating flesh at all ages, storing 


| 


in seasons of plenty to draw on in seasons of want. 
dn’t I noticed how common cows got paunchy and how 
| the fat was distributed on the pure-breds? 

_ had not noticed, cows being more or less cows to me, 


_ |i lwas prepared to look with deep respect upon any cow 


{ which three hundred and twenty-five dollars could be 
¢ ely refused, and I now did so. I was told that I forgot 
{ir calves, which would be worth a hundred and sixty 
lars the day they were weaned. This made it all more 
joressive. I looked respectfully again at the bulky crea- 
tes, though listening too for the stealthy-stepping Lew 
le; a day in the thin spring air along a rocky trout 
seam had made even cattle on the hoof suggestive. 

“la Pettengill with a last proud look at her jewels swept 
panoramic camera of her eye round to the blacksmith 
¢p on our right. Before it were strewn the mutilated 
tains of four wood wagons. I had lately heard the lady 
}e words with Abner, the blacksmith, concerning repairs 
tchese. Abner himself had few of the words. They were 
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TRATED BY DEA WN 


almost entirely his employer’s. They were acutely to the 
effect that these here wagons would be running again 
before the week was out or she would know the reason why. 
The aggrieved Abner had tried to suggest that this reason 
she would know would not be the right reason at all, 
because wasn’t he already working like a beaver? Possibly, 
said the lady. And beavers might be all right in their 
place. What she needed at this precise time was someone 
working like a blacksmith—someone! 

Over her shoulder she had flung the word at him, black- 
ened with emphasis. 

“Anyone hurt in the runaway?” I asked, observing her 
glance to linger upon this snarl of wagon parts. 

“Four wagons was mortally hurt,” said the lady, ‘but 
of course not a mule skinner touched. Talk about charmed 
lives! Besides, they wasn’t accidents; they was just 
incidents. It was part of our winter sports.” : 

‘I didn’t know you had winter sports up here.” 

“*T didn’t either till I got down to Red Gap last winter 
and found out that was what we had been having. Here I 
been gritting along winter after winter, calling it work, 
and come to find out it’s what parties go a long distance to 
indulge in and have to wear careful clothes for it. Yes, 
sir; society ismad about it. Red Gap itself was mad about 
it last winter, when it got a taste of the big-league stuff. 
Next winter I’ll try to get the real sporting spirit into this 
gang of sedentaries up here; buy ’em uniforms and start a 
winter-sports club. Their ideal winter sport so far is to 
calk up every chink in the bunk house, fill the air-tight stove 
full of pitch pine and set down with a good book by Elinor 
Glyn. They never been at all mad about romping out in 
the keen frosty air that sets the blood tingling and brings 
back the roses to their wan cheeks. 


Now the Latin Quarter Had Begun, and in No Time at All it Was Going Strong. 
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“Take last winter. Not knowing it was 
sport it seemed at times like toil. First 
‘it snowed early and caught a lot of my 


cows and calves in the mountains. While 
we sported round with these, working ’em down into the 
valley, the weather changed. Itsnowedharder. Just oodles 
of the most perfectly darling snow. Then distemper broke 
out among the saddle horses. Then, being already short- 
handed, what does the fool vaquero boss do but pick a 
splinter out of his thumb with a pin and get blood poison 
enough to lay him off? , Too much trouble for cussing. I 
tried that out scientifically. So I had to get out and make a 
hand. If I heard someone say I did as much as any three 
of these mollycoddles up here I’d just simper in silence and 
look down. Only I wish I’d known it was a fashionable 
winter sport. I’d of been more carefree. 

“Then come the best of our winter sports—wood hauling 
through the drifts over a rocky road down the mountains. 
My lands, but it was jolly! On a quiet day there’d be only 
one runaway, one wagon fetched to the shop in sections, 
like a puzzle. Then another day all hands would seem to be 
quite mad about the sport, and nothing but the skinners 
and the mules would get back to camp that night—with a 
new outfit of harness and the hoodlum wagon going back 
next morning to see what could be salvaged. 

‘‘Finally we got the cows and calves home, got our wood 
in and started a general rodeo for the dry stock—Nature’s 
fleecy mantle getting thicker every minute. And none of 
us ever suspecting that it was a sport only the wealthy 
have a right to. If I’d suggested building an ice palace as 
a sporty wind-up I'll bet the help wouldn’t of took it 
right. Anyway, I didn’t. With everything under shelter 
or fence at last I fled down to Red Gap, where I could lead 
a quiet life suitable to one of my years—where I thought 
I could.” 

From the doorway Lew Wee softly called, ‘““You come 
now!”’ We both heard him. Inside my hostess stealthily 


There Was New Bohemians Every Day 
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closed the door upon the gentle spring night; closed and 


There Certainly 
Must of Been 


it was a long story and painful in spots, 
but had a happy ending, and she didn’t 
know as she minded telling me. 


So I come down to Red Gap about De- 
cember first, hoping to hole up for the win- 
ter and get thoroughly warmed 

through before spring. Little did 

I know our growing metropolis 

f was to be torn by dissension until 
you didn’t know who was speak- 
ing to who. And all because of a 

| lady Bohemian from Washington 
Square, New York City, who had 
crept into our midst and started 
a Latin Quarter overnight. The 
first day I was down- 

i town I overheard two 
i ladies saying some- 
thing about the new 
Latin Quarter. That 
Ne. mystified me, because 
"Done I knew the town had 
been lidded tight since 
Lon Price went out of 


_ssoeshanientttbasaioneninessoentai 


office as mayor. Then I meet 


a Surprised Lot of ¥ 
Snow Round There a 
That Winter. Nothing Like This 
Had Ever Happened to it Before 
oe, O 


locked it. Furtively she next drew curtains over the two 
windows. Then, candle in hand, she went lightly across 
the big living room to a stern and businesslike safe that 
stands against the farther wall. Kneeling before this she 
rapidly twirled the lock to a series of mystic numbers and 
opened the formidable doors. 

“Leave us keep the home fires burning,’’ said she 
impressively, and withdrew from an exposed cavern a 
bottle of Scotch whisky. Standing before the safe we 
drank chattily. We agreed that prohibition was a good 
thing for the state of Washington. We said we were glad 


to deny ourselves for the sake of those weaker natures © 


lacking self-control, including Mr. Bryan, whom the lady 
characterized as “‘just a waterspout.” 

The bottle restored to security my hostess shut the thick 
doors upon it and twirled the lock. Then she raised the 
curtains and reopened the door to the innocent spring 
night, after which we sat to our meatless and wheatless 
repast. In place of meat we sternly contented ourselves 
with stewed chicken, certain of the Arrowhead fowls hay- 
ing refused to do their bit in eggs and now paying the 
penalty in a crisis when something is expected from every- 
one. In place of wheat we merely had corn muffins of a 
very coaxing perfection. Even under these hardships I 
would patriotically practice the gospel of the clean plate. 

As her exploring spoon wandered over the platter of half 
submerged chicken Ma Pettengill casually remarked that 
carefree Bohemians was always the first to suffer under 
prohibition, and that you couldn’t have a really good Latin 
Quarter in a dry town. I let it go. I must always permit 
her certain speeches of seeming irrelevance before she will 
consent to tell me all. Thus a moment later as she lavished 
valuable butter fat upon one of the spirituelle muffins 
she communicated the further item that Cousin Egbert 
Floud still believed Bohemians was glass blowers, he hav- 
ing seen a troupe of such at the World’s Fair. He had, it is 
true, known some section hands down on the narrow gauge 
that was also Bohemians, but Bohemians of any class at all 
was glass blowers, and that was anend of it. Nouse telling 
him different, once he gets an idea into his poor old head. 

This too I let pass, overcome for the moment by the 
infatuating qualities of the chicken stew. But when appe- 
tites, needlessly inflamed by the lawless tippling, had at 
last been appeased and the lady had built her first cigarette 
I betrayed a willingness to hear more of the hinted connec- 
tion between winter sports'and Latin Quarters peopled 
by Bohemians, glass-blowing or otherwise. The woman 
chuckled privately through the first cigarette, adeptly 
fashioned another, removed to a rocking-chair before the 
open fire and in a businesslike fervor seized a half-knitted 
woolen sock, upon which she fell to work. 

She now remarked that there must be along the Front 
millions of sweaters and wristlets and mufflers and dewdads 
that it looked well to knit in public, so it seemed to be up 
to her to supply a few pairs of socks. She said you natur- 
ally couldn’t expect these here society dames that knitted 
in theaters and hotel corridors to be knitting anything so 
ugly as socks, even if they would know how to handle four 
needles, which they mostly wouldn’t; but someone had to 
do it. Without the slightest change of key she added that 


Mrs. Judge Ballard in the Bos- 

ton Cash Store and she says have I met a 
Miss Smith from New York whois visiting 
here. I said I had not. It didn’t sound 
exciting. Some way ‘‘a Miss Smith” 
don’t excite you overly, no matter where 
she hails from. So I dismissed that and 
went on with my shopping. Next I meet Egbert 
Floud, who is also down for the winter to rest be- 
side a good coal stove, and we ask each other what’s 
the good word and is anything new. Cousin Egbert 
says nothing is new in Red Gap except a Bohemian 
glass blower from Grinitch Village, New York. He 
says he ain’t seen her blow glass yet, but he’s going 
some night, because them Bohemian glass blowers down 
to the fair was right fascinating, and don’t I think Grinitch 
is a bum name fora town? He says when I see this glass 
blower I’ll feel like asking animal, vegetable or mineral, 
because he has seen her in the post office with Metta Bigler 
and she looks like a nut. 

I tell the poor old zany he sounds simple-minded himself 
and I can’t make a lick of sense out of what he’s said, 
except I know this village ain’t spelled that way. He’s 
telling me that’s the way it’s spoken anyway, and about 
how he brought home a glass watch chain that these 
Bohemians blowed at the fair, when along come Metta 
Bigler herself and stops to shake hands, so Cousin Egbert 
slinks off. 

I got to tell you about Metta. She’s our artist; gives 
lessons in oil painting and burnt wood and other refine- 
ments. People can take six lessons off Metta and go home 
and burn all the Indian heads on leather sofa pillows that 
you'd ever want to see. Also she can paint a pink fish 
and a copper skillet and a watermelon with one slice cut 
out as good as anyone between here and Spokane. She’s 
a perfectly good girl, falling on thirty, refers to herself 
without a pang as a bachelor girl and dresses as quiet as 
even a school-teacher has to in a small town. 

Well, Metta rushes up to me now, all glowing and 
girlish, and says I must come to her studio that very 
afternoon and meet her dear old chum, Vernabelle Smith, 
that is visiting her from Washington Square, New York. 
She and Vernabelle met when they were completing their 
art education in the Latin Quarter of Chicago, and Verna- 
belle had gone down to New York and got into all the new 
movements and among people who was doing things, and 
was now very, very advanced, being what you might call 
an intellectual; but I would be sure to like her because 
she was so delightfully Bohemian, not standing on cere- 
mony but darting straight to the heart of life, which is so 
complex to most of us who live within conyention’s shell 
and_ never get in touch with the great throbbing center of 
things. She didn’t say what things. It was a new line of 
chatter from Metta. Usually she’d have been telling me 
her troubles with Chinese help, or what a robber the 
Square Deal meat market was, or, at the most, how her 
fruit-and-fish piece had carried off the first prize of twenty 
dollars at the Kulanche County Fair. 

So I say I’ll be sure to look in on her and her new friend. 
I reckoned she must. be the Miss Smith and the glass 


_since if her aunt had listened to reason. 


Red Gap’s most prominent first-nighter and does 


blower I’d already heard about that morning. Of cour 
“Miss Smith” didn’t sound like much, but Vernabe 
Smith was different. That name Vernabelle made all t 
difference in the world. You sort of forgot the ensuj 
Smith. 

That same afternoon about four P.M. I dropped round. 
the Bigler house. Metta’s mother let mein. She’s ane 
and precise old lady with careful hair, but she look’ 
scared as she let me in and led me to the door of Metts 
studio, which is a big room at the back of the house. § 
didn’t go in herself. She pulled it open and shut it ony 
quick, like it was a lion’s den or something. 

All the curtains was down, candles lighted, and t 
room not only hot but full of cigarette smoke and smo; 
from about forty of these here punk sticks that smolder| — 
away on different perches. It had the smell of a nj 
hot Chinese laundry on a busy winter’s night. Abo 
eight or ten people was huddled round the couch, part: 
I could hardly make out through this gas attack, aj 
everyone was gabbling. Metta come forward to see w 
it was, then she pulled something up out of the group a 
said ‘‘ Meet dear Vernabelle.”’ 

Well, she was about Metta’s age, a short thirty, a ki 
of a slaty blonde with bobbed hair—she’d been roach 
fore and aft—and dressed mostly in a pale-blue smock a 
no stockings. Nothing but sandals. I could hardly get 17 
eyes off her feet at first. Very few of our justly famous < 
can afford to brave the public gaze without their - 
on. Vernabelle could ill afford it. She was skinny, if 
know what I mean, lots of tendons and so forth, though 
learned later that Vernabelle called it being willowys: 
had slaty-gray eyes and a pale dramatic face with i 
teeth and a dignified and powerful-looking nose. She 
kind of hungry-looking or soulful 
something. And she wore about t 

yards of crocke 
necklacethatratt 
when she move, 
Sounded like ¥ 
Chinaman with 4 
dishes out there 

the kitchen. 

learned later a 
this was art jewel. 


Vernabelle 
greeted me with 
many contortions | 
like she was taking | 
an exercise and said she had heard so much about me a 
how interesting it was to meet one who did things. I sai 
was merely in the cattle business. She said ‘How perfect” — 
and clasped her hands in ecstasy over the very idea. fe 
said I was by way of being the ideal type for it. And d 
IT employ real cowboys; and they too must be fascinati!, 
because they did things. Isaid they did if watched; oth 
wise not. And did I acquire an ascendancy over theirrot 
natures. I said we quickly parted forever if I didn’t do th’. 
Then she clanked across to the couch, where she set do! 
on her feet. I give her credit for that much judgment. T° 
girl never did just plainset down. It was either on onef 
or on both feet, or she draped herself along the furnit 
to show how willowy she could be without its hurting. 

She now lighted a new cigarette from her old one ¢ 
went on telling the fish-faces about her how little color 
had found here. She said we was by way of being am 
flat expanse in dull tints. But what could be expected « 
crude commercialism where the arts was by way of be 
starved. Ah, it was so different from dear old Washing 
Square, where one was by way of being at the heart of | 
It took me some time to get this by-way-of-being st’ 
but the others was eating it up. Metta Bigler hove 
round proud as Lucifer and trying to smoke for the 
time in her life, though making poor work of it, like : 
was eating the cigarette and every now and then find 
bits she couldn’t swallow, and holding it off at arm’s len; 
in between bites. Mrs. Henrietta Templeton Price 
making better work of the cigarettes, and Beryl Me 
Macomber, a wealthy young society heiress and débutar’, 
aged seventeen, was saying that she had always felt ts 
lack in Red Gap and would of been in the movies k 


: 
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The only man present was Edgar Tomlinson,. wh 


x, nger-in-the-Lobby column for the Recorder, reviewing 
_) the new films in an able and fearless manner. Edgar 
's looking like he had come into his own at last. He was 
faring a flowing tie and a collar that hardly come higher 
‘jan his chest and big wind shields on a black cord, and 
{his hair mussed up like a regular Bohemian in a Sun- 
ypaper. Vernabelle was soon telling him how refreshing 
was to meet away out here one who was by way of doing 
ngs, and she had read that very morning his review of 
+ film entitled A Sister of Sin, and had found it masterly 
its clear-cut analysis, but why did he waste himself here 
jen the great world lay open. Edgar thrust back his 
jing hair with a weary hand and tried to look modest, 
tit was useless. Vernabelle devoted most of her chat to 
gar. She was an incessant person but it seemed to take 
jan to bring out all that was best in her. 
?retty soon Metta went over to a table and brought 
yok some glasses of wine on a tray, of which all partook 
h more or less relish. I recognized it from the bottle. 
ings elderberry wine that Metta’s mother had put up. 
u have to be resourceful in a dry state. 
‘Ym afraid you’ll all think me frightfully Bohemian,” 
41s Metta proudly. 
3eryl Mae held her glass up to the light and said, “After 

_; does anything in life really matter?”’ She appeared 

j \¥ plasé in all her desperate young beauty. She and 
gar Tomlinson looked as near right as anything you'd 
‘in Washington Square. Vernabelle said the true spirit 
(Bohemia knew neither time nor place; it was wherever 
{se gathered who were doing things, and wasn’t it splen- 

(that even here in this crude Western town a few of the 
sort could meet and make their own little quarter and 
‘k about the big things, the lasting things! Everyone 

{d yes, quite so; and they all tried to handle their wine 

jeitwas arare old vintage. But you can’t hold much was- 
{on the juice of the elderberry; it ain’t the most jocund 

<¢ff in the world as fermented by Metta’s mother. 
Jowever, it livened things up a bit and Vernabelle set 
wn her glass and chattered some more. She said after all 

_] was anything but selective, but didn’t we think that 
the arts rounded out one’s appreciation of the beautiful. 
veral said ‘“‘How true—how true indeed!” and sighed 

_joortantly. Then Metta said Vernabelle must show us 
‘ae of her work and Vernabelle said she could hardly 
|ng herself to do that; but yet she could and did, getting 

|| promptly. She had designs for magazine covers and 

‘(jigns for war posters and designs for mural decorations 
i designs for oil paintings and so forth—“‘studies; crude, 

‘\inished bits” she called ’em, but in a tone that didn’t 

ire anyone else to call ’em that. 

d id mostly clouds and figures of females, some with 
ies’ wearing apparel and many not, engaged in dancing 
plucking fruit or doing up their hair. Quite different 
ff from Metta’s innocent pictures of kittens and grapes 
l daffodils. After every one was put on the easel Hen- 
jtta Templeton Price would stick her thumb up in the 
‘and sight across it with one eye shut and say “‘A stun- 
\g bit, that!”’ and the others would gasp with delight and 
_moutter to each other about 

its being simply wonderful. 


Vernabelle listened in an all-too-negligent man- 
ner, putting in a tired word or two now and then. 
She admitted that one or two was by way of being 
precious bits. ‘‘Rather precious in an elemental 
way,” she would say. ‘‘Of course I am trying to 
develop the psychology of the line.”” Everyone said 
“Oh, of course!”’ 

While she had one up showing part of a mottled 
nude lady who was smiling and reaching one hand 
up over to about where her shoulder blades would 
meet in the back, who should be let in on the scene 
but Lon Price and Cousin Egbert Floud. Lon had called 
for Henrietta, and Cousin Egbert had trailed along, I sup- 
pose, with glass blowing in mind. Vernabelle forgot her 
picture and fluttered about the two new men. I guess Lon 
Price is a natural-born Bohemian. He took to her at once. 

“Sit here and tell me all about yourself,’ says Verna- 
belle, and Lon did so while the girl hung breathless on his 
words. In no time at all he was telling her about Price’s 
Addition to Red Gap, how you walk ten blocks and save 
ten dollars a block and your rent money buys a home in 
this, the choicest villa site on God’s green earth. Verna- 
belle had sort of kept hold of Cousin Egbert’s sleeve with 
an absent hand—that girl was a man hound if ever there 
was one—and pretty soon she turned from Lon to Egbert 
and told him also to tell her all about himself. 

Cousin Egbert wasn’t so glib as Lon. He looked nervous. 
He’d come expecting a little glass blowing and here was 
something strange. He didn’t seem to be able to tell her 
all about himself. He couldn’t start good. 

“Tell me what you are reading, then,” says Vernabelle; 
and Cousin Egbert kind of strangled at this too. He 
finally manages to say that he tried to read Shakspere 
once but it was too fine print. The old liar! He wouldn’t 
read a line of Shakspere in letters a foot high. It just 
showed that he too was trying to bluff along with the rest 
of ’em on this Bohemian chatter. 

Vernabelle continued full of blandishment for the two 
men and poured ’em out stiff hookers of this demon elder- 
berry wine and lighted cigarettes for ’em from hers. I 
don’t know whether this beverage got to Lon Price or not, 
but in a minute he was telling her that beauty in her sex 
was a common-enough heritage, but how all-too-rare it 
was to find beauty and brains in the same woman! Verna- 
belle called him comrade after that, and then she was telling 
Cousin Egbert that he was of the great outdoors—a man’s 
man! Egbert looked kind of silly and puzzled at this. He 
didn’t seem to be so darned sure about it. 

Then Vernabelle worked over by the 
easel—it took her about six attitudes lean- 
ing against 
things, to get 
there—and 
showed her cil 
paintings to 
the newcom- 
ers. Lon Price 
was full of 
talk and ad- 
miration and 
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said she must do a 
poster for him show- 
ing a creature of rare 
beauty up in the clouds 
beckoning home-buyers 
out to Price’s Addition, 
where it was Big Lots, 
Little Payments, and all 
Nature seemed to smile. He said this figure, however, had 
better have something in the shape of a garment on it 
because the poster would go into homes where art in its 
broader extent was still regarded in a suspicious or even 
hostile manner, if she caught what he meant. The artist 
says she can readily understand, and that life after all is 
anything but selective. 

Cousin Egbert just looked at the pictures in an uncom- 
fortable manner. He spoke only once and that was about 
the mottled lady reaching over her shoulder and smiling. 
“Grinitch,” says he with a knowing leer. But Vernabelle 
only says, yes, it was painted in the dear old village. 

Then the crowd sort of got together on the couch and in 
chairs and Vernabelle talked for one and all. She said how 
stimulating it was for a few of the real people who did 
things to come together in this way after the day’s tur- 
moil—to get away from it all! Beryl Mae said she had 
often wanted to get away from it all, but her aunt was 
narrow-minded. Henrietta Price lighted her ninth ciga- 
rette and said how it reminded her of the Latin Quarter of 
Paris, which she had never been to, but her cousin had 
spent a whole afternoon there once and had been simply 
wild about it. Vernabelle said it was times like this, with a 
few real people, that she got her biggest ideas; that life in 
the rough was too terribly a labyrinth, didn’t we think, 
stunning one with its immensity, while in these dear little 
half-lighted moments the real came out unafraid, if we 
understood what she meant. Many of us said we did. 

It was when we got up to go that Vernabelle told me 
things about Cousin Egbert. She said he must have great 
reserve strencth in his personality. She said he fairly 
frightened her he was so superbly elemental. 

“Tt is not so much Mr. Floud that frightens me,” says 
she, ‘‘as the inevitability of him—just beautifully that! 
And such sang fraw!”’ 

Poor Egbert was where he had to overhear this, and I 
had never seen him less sang fraw—if that’s the word. 
He looked more like a case of nettle rash, especially when 
Vernabelle gripped his hand at parting and called him 
comrade! 

We finally groped our way through the smoke to the 
door and said what a lovely time we’d had, and Metta 
said we must make a practice of dropping in at this hour. 
Vernabelle called us all comrade and said the time had been 
by way of being a series of precious moments 
to her, even if these little studio affairs did 
always leave poor her like a limp lily. Yep; 
that’s the term she used and she was draped 
down a bookease when she said it, trying to 
look as near as possible like a limp lily. 

The awestruck group split up outside. 
Nothing like this had ever entered our dull 

, lives, and it was too soon to talk about it. 
“Sash, Cousin Egbert walked downtown with me 
Pikes “sats and even he said only a few little things. 
He still called the lady a glass blower, and 
said if she must paint at all why not paint family pictures 
that could be hung in the home. He said, what with every 
barroom in the state closed, there couldn’t be much demand 
for them Grinitch paintings. He also said, after another 
block, that if he owned this lady and wanted to get her in 
shape to sell he’d put her out on short sand grass, short 
(Continued on Page 80) 


Dulcie Played No Favorites, 
Being Entranced With’emAll 


tor to Warnsdorf stopped suddenly after rac- 

ing into the city. Emperor Charles rose, 
saluted the crowd of workmen and their families which 
had gathered in the public square, and stepped out of the 
car, followed by several officers. Approaching a laborer 
who had evidently been chosen by the people as their 
spokesman because he was standing somewhat aloof from 
the others, the emperor remarked: 

“You are not getting along very well here?” 

Josef Goth was pale and nervous. He had never seen the 
ruler of Austria-Hungary and he had never expected to 
speak to him. He was only a poor humble Bohemian 
laborer, a subject of the Hapsburgs, who felt out of place 
face to face with the monarch. He paused to take a deep 
but short breath. ‘‘No, Majesty!’ he began. ‘‘No one 
can live on the food measured out by the state. Our poor 
people are suffering frightfully from hunger.’’ 

The emperor was silent and only here and there were 
there comments from the public. 

“Majesty,” he added, “we are facing the great danger 
that the little food which we now have may be further de- 
creased. I take the liberty to express the wish of thousands 
of our people that Your Majesty do everything in your 
power to banish this suffering from our locality.” 

The emperor interrupted. “‘This is very sad. Rest 
assured I shall do everything that is possible.” 


[Nor automobile which brought the royal visi- 


Tales the Emperor Heard 


ve AJESTY, permit me to express another wish: Our poor 

hungry people, especially the women, seek to remedy 
the shortage of food by taking short trips to the country to 
buy potatoes and beans by the kilogram. Often they cannot 
buy and have to exchange for food the last spare piece of 
clothing which they possess. Then when they return to the 
station the police seize this expensively acquired foodstuff. 
Heart-breaking scenes take place. The women cry and beg, 
but the police are without pity. Majesty, compared to all 
other suffering this is the worst!”’ 

“That is frightful and it will be stopped immediately,” 
the emperor answered. 

Warnsdorf was the first city the monarch visited upon 
his inspection trip through the industrial towns of Bohemia. 
Alarming reports had been received in Vienna about the 
food famine in this section, and the emperor had decided 
to see for himself what the real conditions were. He had 
been informed, according to the Vienna Neue Freie Presse, 
that in Gablonz, a city of eighty thousand inhabitants, the 
food was “‘entirely inadequate.’’ Between April and Octo- 
ber of last year there were seventy-seven hundred cases of 
illness due to the lack of food and two hundred and three 
deaths from starvation. During six months of the year— 
and these not the winter months, when food is even 
scarcer—ten per cent of the inhabitants had suffered 
desperately from a lack of nourishment. Finding these 
statistics confirmed during his visit to Gablonz the em- 
peror motored to other communities. 

In Rumburg, another town in the Bohemian famine dis- 
trict, J. Scharing, a baker, addressed the emperor. 

“You have a great deal to do?”’ His Majesty asked. 

“Majesty,” the baker replied, ‘‘we could bake a great 
deal more if we had the flour. The people of this com- 
munity are now in their fifth week without any flour for 
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cooking purposes, and during this period there has been 
only sufficient flour to bake one loaf of bread a week for 
each person. For two months there has not been a potato 
in the house of any workman. During February the fat 
ecards were useless because there was no fat to be had. 
Besides, the people are receiving only twenty-four kilo- 
grams of coal each week. In addition to hunger they must 
freeze. Majesty! For this community help is urgent, be- 
cause the undernourishment and death rate are horrible!” 

“You may be certain that I shall assume the responsi- 
bility and do everything I can to help these poor people,” 
said Emperor Charles. 

“Majesty! One more request regarding the coal: We 
bakers, despite everything we do, cannot get sufficient 
coal, and often our shops have to be closed, although the 
people are crying for bread. Very often we have to take 
coal from the city, and when we do so the people have to 
do without in their homes. Our requests at the Ministry 
of Labor have been a success on paper, but the mines 
refuse to send the coal.” 

Again the emperor assured the speaker that he would 
have the complaint remedied. ? 

After talking briefly to other workers the monarch jour- 
neyed to the town of Schluckenau, where another crowd 
greeted him, and a metal worker named Tamaschef came 
up to the automobile, carrying his hat in his hand. 

“Ts it very bad with you too?”’ asked the emperor. 

“Yes, Majesty! Very bad. We telegraphed Your Ma- 
jesty recently a request for help.” 

“Yes, I know, and has anything taken place?”’ 

“T can report, Majesty, that last week for the first time 
in a long while we received a whole loaf of bread. Other- 
wise nothing has happened. The allotments are very 
meager. Of bread we have been receiving at times one- 
half a loaf, sometimes only one-quarter of a loaf a week for 
each inhabitant. Other food supplies are not obtainable. 
Fat is almost entirely unobtainable. When we do receive 
it, it amounts to from one and one-half to two decagrams 
per person, seldom more.” 

The Emperor: ‘‘ You have a great many people ill be- 
cause of hunger?”’ 

“Unfortunately, Majesty! Fifty per cent of our people 
are undernourished. Among the old people there are many 
who can no longer work. The children are sickly. Many 
are suffering because of the food famine. Also the coal 
supply is entirely inadequate. In February we received 
only fifteen kilograms; in March twelve and one-half kilo- 
grams for each household. Majesty! We have just passed 
through a winter which cannot be described.” 

“T am terribly sorry that you have to live under such 
horrible conditions. I shall do everything possible to 
better them.” 

With this reply the emperor saluted Herr Tamaschef and 
the throng of starved Bohemian workers. He returned to 
his. automobile, motored to the depot and departed for 
Vienna. Theinspection wasended. Asthe Vienna Arbeiter 
Zeitung, the only newspaper in the capital to print these 
excerpts from the emperor’s interviews with his subjects, 
stated on April ninth, the laborers addressed “earnest 
words”? to the Emperor of Austria and the King of 
Hungary. 
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But what were the results? 
The “bread peace’”’ between the Central Powe’ 
and the Ukraine had been signed. Trains we 
reported running regularly between Vienna and Kief, | 
was advertised that there were boundless supplies in t] 
depots and mills of Russia, but little or nothing was reachir 
the famine districts of the Dual Monarchy. | 

The emperor had promised food from an empty Ukraini: 
cupboard. ati | 

Still he was evidently impressed by the terrifying conc 
tions among the people, because, upon his return to Vienn| 
Count Ottokar Czernin, the Minister of Foreign Affair 
received the municipal authorities of Vienna and launch; 
another peace offensive. In an address calculated to pla) 
the responsibility for the continuation of the war up/ 
Premier Clemenceau and the Allies, and to show the fay, 
ished citizens of Austria-Hungary that. the hands of the 
emperor were not soiled. by the blood of the western offe, 
sive, he brought about an internal crisis which led to }, 
own downfall, which shook Germany’s confidence in t} 
loyalty of the Dual Monarchy, which aroused the Czec} 
and Slavs anew and forced the young emperor to place hii, 
self and his country’s future under the domination of t: 
Hungarian reactionaries led by Count Stefan Tisza. ]} 
one stroke Count Czernin rattled the rickety politi 
structure of the Danube nations. Hungary came back in) 
power in internal affairs and foreign policies. Budape; 
again became the real capital of the nation as it was duri; 
the reign of the old Emperor Franz Josef. The fight whi) 
the Germans, the Slavs, the Poles, the Czechs and +} 
Hungarians had been waging in Vienna for control | 
Austro-Hungarian politics results in a victory for the “In 
Count,” Stefan Tisza, who as Minister President of Hu- 
gary inspired the ultimatum to Serbia in July, 1914, al 
ordered his friend and confidential coworker, Count Joha\ 
Forgach, then assistant secretary of state for foreign affa; 
and former minister in Belgrade, to write it. 


‘ The Crown of the Hapsburgs 


OUNT CZERNIN, in attempting—no doubt at thesi- 
gestion of Berlin—to overthrow M. Clemenceauand t2 
present French war ministry, brought about the first of wlt 
is expected to bea series of crises within Austria-Hungey 
and the Central Powers. ‘The political whirlwind Is 
reached the Dual Monarchy. Emperor Charles, w) 

wished to bring either peace or food to Bohemia and 1 
rest of his realm, is in the center of it. The bellows are) 
the hands of all the heterogeneous subjects of the monarel, 
from the Bohemians to the Rumanians and from the G- 
mans to the Slavs. And the question is not whether E- 
peror Charles will be as powerless to stop it as King Canie 
was before the incoming tide, but whether he, with Tiszs 
help, can unite the nation until the end of the war and p- 
vent the belligerent gusts of the whirlwind from lifting ie 
crown of the Hapsburgs and Saint Stephan from his he’. 
The Austrian whirlwind cannot be stopped, but it maye 
focused on something other than the imperial crown, ad 

that is Tisza’s task. | 

What I mean by a political whirlwind is this: 
Austria-Hungary, judging by its paper currency, iia 
nation of eleven nationalities. I place the figure at elevn 
because on some of the paper money the value in kroneis 
(Continued on Page 53) 
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“I Thought I Recognized Your Voice,’? Madame Patsy Went On When I Could Find Nothing to Say. 


declared M’sieu Joe Hicks grimly. “Before 
I’m through with that whiskered beauty he’ll 
runnin’ round Plaintively i in little circles, emittin’ 
‘3 weird native cry of ‘Wahoo! Wahoo!’—which, in our 
aguage, Henree, means ‘My Gawd! Who done it?’ 
's the obsolete truth.’ And, cramming his hat down 
his head, my friend strode out of the hotel for a walk in 
e Champs-Elysées, leaving me to arrange the delicate 
air. 
Was it not prodigious? After less than a week in Paris, 
‘re was my worthy partner engaged to fight a duel. 
‘The baron insists on satisfaction,” I told him that 
ght just before dinner. ‘“‘He affirms that you grossly 
sulted him.” 
“T did nothin’ of the kind.” 
Then what occurred?” 
Why, me and Patsy was sittin’ in a café when in 
‘eezed this proud pale Castilian, smellin’ like a Gates 
‘ar. Now if a guy wants to spray himself with perfumery 
3 none of my business, Henree; and I got so used to 
sin’ men in street cars take out little mirrors and comb 
air eyebrows and mustaches that I don’t scarcely scream 
er Isee’em at it now. But when this guy begun rollin’ 
eyes at my wife—my wife, mind you!—it was somethin’ 
€ again.” 
“And what did you do then?” 
|"T didn’t do a thing. Honest, I didn’t! All I did was 
jwalk over near his table and say ‘Hello, ol’ Saturday- 
sshter!’ That’s every word I said to him, Henree. It’s 
obsolete truth.” 
ut it was a mortal affront. You must have been un- 


. | HEN I get through with that baron dH 
| 


iS Ask Patsy. I’ve tried every drink they 
_)P over here and I ain’t had an answer yet.” 

‘Alors, he left the arrangements entirely in my hands. 
| fi st he was for calling the baron on the telephone and 
‘siting him to “Step to it right now!’”” Did you ever hear 
'}iike, m’sieu? He proposed to settle an affair of honor 
/h fisticuffs out behind the garage, or possibly in the 
idle of the street, as one might deal with a common 
Moreover, the baron had no telephone. But, al- 
r aside from that, his proposal revealed how back- 
td my worthy friend was in many respects; each day 
} Our stay abroad made that clearer. As well as I was 
e, 1 explained to M’sieu Joe the code that operated 
ong gentlemen of birth on the Continent. 

‘T see,” he remarked calmly. ‘‘He sent those two guys 
et me know how he felt; and now I’ve got to pick out 
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two more, and the four of ’em will fix up the business, hey? 
Is that it? Fine! Well, you be my second, then; and ask 
William, the barkeep downstairs, to be my third.’ 

“But that would never do!’ I protested in horror. 

“Allright! Have it your own way, then. Find me some 
saphead American who likes that sort of thing and get him 
to act with you.” 

“But have you no choice of weapons? As the challenged 
party, you can select whatever kind you'prefer. Did you 
ever fence?” 

“Fence?” he repeated in surprise. ‘‘Sure I have; but 
it was years and years ago, when I wasn’t more’n a kid 
hardly. Me and Uncle Harve put up near sixty miles of 
fence on the J. A. What’s that got to do with it?” 

The naiveté of his reply determined me to act entirely 
on my own initiative. 

‘We will make it pistols. I know you can shoot.” 

“Go as far as you like,” he said carelessly. 

The preliminary formalities were concluded without the 
slightest hitch. It is true that such matters were unfa- 
miliar to me; but I experienced a certain thrill—even a 
measure of satisfaction—in attending to them, for I was 
not to engage actively in the combat and had the utmost 
confidence that my champion would acquit himself with 
credit. To aid me, I enlisted the services of a French 
gentleman of my acquaintance, M. de Chaudair, the scion 
of a distinguished family, who was temporarily in straits; 
and we waited upon the two seconds of the offended 
nobleman. They readily assented to our proposals as to 
weapons, time and place. 

“‘T don’t know who this baron is,’’ M. de Chaudair ad- 
mitted on our way home. “Indeed, I cannot remember 
ever having heard the name. But it is quite possible that 
he belongs to a noble Spanish family, as his friends assert. 
They were truly charming, were they not, my dear Henri? 
What will be your principal’s attitude on this point? Will 
he waive it? For if he insists we must investigate his 
opponent’s status.” 

“T do not think such a consideration has ever entered 
his head; but I will sound him.” 

When the question was. explained to M’sieu Hicks he 
grunted: 

“Do you mean I can crawl out of the fight if this guy 
don’t belong in the purple? Well, you ean forget that right 
now, Henree. You and your friend lay off that family-tree 
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“What Does This Mean, Henree?"’ 


stuff. My dad done his best to live down his past and 

I don’t aim to have him dragged into it at this date.” 

His sang-froid was truly magnificent. Yet I was 
secretly disturbed by a few chance remarks he made. 
“You don’t need to worry a-tall,’”’ he announced. “I 
been in a scrap or two before. Why, once I laid behind a 
table in Windy and cleaned up a whole bunch!”’ 

“But you cannot lie in ambush in an encounter of this 
nature!’ I exclaimed. 

“Why not? It’s dog eat dog. Rules don’t count in a 
fight nowadays, Henree. Besides, this baron ain’t got a bit 
of right to pick a scrap with me in wartime. He’d ought 
to be ashamed of himself! If he wants to kill somebody 
why don’t he join the army and go after the squareheads?”’ 

The reminder was a timely one; it was necessary to 
exercise the most extreme circumspection lest the authori- 
ties should get wind of the duel and promptly stop it. 
Perhaps they might even jail the principals, for a strict 
ban is laid upon meetings of honor. 

“A duel’s a fool notion, any way you look at it, Henree,”’ 
continued my partner. ‘‘But far be it from me to dodge. 
Besides, it ain’t any crazier than a war, at that. So, go 
ahead. But, mind you, don’t let Patsy get hep to what’s 
comin’ off, else she’ll call a taxi and go beat up that baron 
before I get a chance at him.” 

Eh bien, I will not weary you with the narrative of our 
arrangements. Suffice it that M. de Chaudair and myself 
zealously guarded our champion’s interests in every point 
that was raised. And on the morning of the duel we drove 
with him to the Pare des Princes, the bicycle race course 
just beyond Auteuil, where the meeting was to take place. 
There many an affair had been settled. 

- We were first on the field. It was a bright cold morning 
and I felt the chill; but M’sieu Joe did not seem to be 
affected, and chatted amiably with M. de Chaudair. 
Presently the other party arrived on foot, and we ad- 
vanced to meet the seconds. 

What occurred after that, my friend, will ever be a 
source of embarrassment to me. That my partner could 
have kept me in ignorance of his intentions but reveals the 
depths of his provincialism. For, while we were gravely 
inspecting the pistols I had brought, he suddenly obtruded 
into the group to display what he was pleased to call his 
choice of weapons. It was a small piece of mesh wire on a 
stick—a flyflapper, m’sieu! Yes; he came to fight a duel 
with a flyflapper! 

““This’ll do for me. You ean give him one of those 
muzzle-loadin’ pea shooters if you want toruin him; butit’s 
all the same as suicide. He won’t stand a show, I tell you!” 
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Such a babel as ensued!—everybody talking at once. 
An affair that ought to be conducted with the highest 
decorum and regard for the amenities degenerated into an 
undignified squabble. Even the other principal joined in. 
He claimed to have been insulted in another place; yet 
when he grasped the true inwardness of the situation his 
eyes lighted, and I feared for a moment that he would 
accept M’sieu Hicks’ proposition. 

‘Wither that or this!” cried the latter; and he pulled 
from a pocket an enormous .45 six-shooter. 

Ma foi, m’sieu, how they stared! And well they might, 
for the weapon looked like a siege gun. 

That terminated the argument. In great dudgeon the 
baron announced that he would bother no further with a 
canaille of M’sieu Joe’s description. Whereupon my part- 
ner volunteered to take him on catch-as-catch-can, and, on 
the invitation being haughtily refused, followed him clear 
to the gate, abusing him in terms it burns my ears to recall 
even now. 

“T knew I could lick him!” he chortled in high feather. 
““What’d I tell you, Henree? That bird has a yellow streak 
in him. Well, let’s go. Thank heaven it’s over and I won! 
I’m r’arin’ for breakfast.” 

Thus the affair ended, my friend. You can imagine my 
chagrin. M. de Chaudair was equally provoked and hu- 
miliated, but, after a short conversation with M’sieu Hicks 
in private, seemed to grow reconciled to the dénouement, 
and even exhibited a liking for my partner’s society. 

There can be no denying that the Hickses were contin- 
ually running foul of Continental customs and the Con- 
tinental viewpoint. For instance, M’sieu Joe was forever 
glaring unoffending gentlemen out of countenance on the 
street. 

“Yes, he was too!” he would vociferate. ‘He was 
tryin’ to flirt with you. Why, it’s got so that Patsy cain’t 
go a hundred yards in this town, Henree, without 
some li’l’ half-portion edgin’ up to her.” 

““Go on, Joe! Don’t talk so foolish!” said ma- 
dame, glancing at her lovely reflection in a mirror. 
It struck me, m’sieu, that she was not ill-pleased. 

‘“A masher, Henree,’”’ her husband went on, ‘‘a 
masher thinks that all he’s got to do is sort of half 
shut his eyes and give a woman a piercin’ look and 
she’ll drop right into his arms in aswoon. It’s the 
obsolete truth. One of these days I aim to take 
a net and go along the boulevards and get me a 
bag of ’em. Patsy can be the decoy.” 

Another thing that gave my friend keen concern 
was the attitude of resident Americans in Paris; 
he was in a constant state of irritation over it. 

“They seem to think we ain’t got any right over 
here,”’ he complained. ‘‘They act like they had a 
mortgage on the country and was the only people 
who understood the French. Yes, theydo. That’s 
what they’re always tryin’ to tell me in so many 
words. I’m rough and crude, I reckon—hey?” 

“What have you done that is amiss?” 

“Search me! But I run into a bunch of these 
Parisian Americans last night at a show, and they got 
to talkin’ about the brutal way their fellow country- 
men acted. Seems like we don’t pay the right kind 
of respect to the customs of the country and the 
French way of doin’ things. Oh, I knowed who they 
was hittin’ at! They meant me, for one.” fe. 

“Nonsense!” j 

“Yes, they did. But when they leave me alone I 
notice I get along fine with the French. Why, me and 
some French officers are thicker’n thieves! , I hadn’t 
noticed their feelin’s was hurt by associatin’ with me.” 

Rough as his mode of expression was, I could not 
but agree with M’sieu Joe. Which prompts me to 
ask: What isit in the character of so many Amer- 
icans that causes them to change in such vital 
respects on foreign soil? pide 

When an Englishman goes to live in another 
country he roundly abuses it, and finds solace in 
contrasting unfavorably its institutions and cus- 
toms with those of themotherland. He never loses 
his pride in England; for that I honor him. 

But what is the case with those Americans who go 
abroad to live? I regret to admit it, m’sieu, but 
the fact is they seem to feel ashamed of their native land. 
They adopt an apologetic air for their fellow countrymen, 
who are assuredly not in need of it. They acquire as rap- 
idly as may be the manners of their new associates; their 
habits, too, and their mental attitude toward life. They do 
notabuse the country of theiradoption. No; they abuse the 
country of their birth instead. They assail our President; 
they would have us subordinate our need of haste to conform 
to French ways of doing things. Such persons are thinking 
more of methods than results; more of the sensibilities of 
their Parisian friends than of America’s part in the war. 

Observation of these undeniable facts has persistently 
stirred my curiosity. What is the explanation? I attempt 
none, m’sieu. Let us be charitable. All I submit is that 
the censure of persons who happen to enjoy a better 
status abroad than would be the case in their own home 
towns should have caused my partner no worry. 
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La la! When he found himself 
in their midst M’sieu Joe used to: 
be excluded contemptuously from 
their conversation as a crass bar- 
barian from overseas. What did 
he know of the soul of France? 
Ah! When you 
talk of the soul of 
France, m’sieu, you 


“‘They Let You Show Your Knees,’ Murmured the Pretty Little 


French Girl Enviously 


should assume an ecstatic look and raise your eyes—like 
this! Ma foi, they are marvelous, these expatriates! 

I can scarcely speak of them with patience. What are 
they but the flotsam on the deep strong stream of life? 
What should they know of the great soul of France who 
are so grossly ignorant of the soul of their own land? 

And here is another matter, also, m’sieu: France does 
not want to be wept over, like a beautiful woman in dis- 
tress. No, no; I, Henri Giraud, know her better than 
that. She wants the aid that one stout ally gives to an- 
other. The French are not fools, my friend, to be caught 
with shallow tears and sentimental gush and cheap ora- 
tory. More than any other race in the world, they are free 


. of illusions; and when anybody attempts to beguile them 


with sobs of sympathy in lieu of practical help they stick 
their tongues in their cheeks and proceed to look for the 
bug under the chip. But I digress. Your pardon, m’sieu. 


June 15, 4 


It was a droll sight when M’sieu Hicks and 
Madame Patsy went into the streets together, 
because they were continually at cross pur- _ 
poses. No matter how explicit the directions 
madame received at the hotel as to the loca- 
tion of a place, she insisted on questioning 
every gendarme they glimpsed, and her unfor- 
tunate husband was obliged to trail at her 
heels, protesting at every step. im 

“You done asked one a block back, and | 
another not two minutes ago—not countin’ 
that French general you stopped! Say, won’t — 
you ever learn the difference between a general 
and a cop? Now listen, Patsy! We know 
where the place is; everybody’s told us the 
same. Why not go ahead and find it?” | 

'“That’s just like a man! He’s always — 
afraid to ask questions. Don’t youknow 
you can’t ever believe what a policeman 
tells you?” 

“Then what’s the sense in botherin’ 
7em? ” 

“Because that’s the only way to make — 
sure!’’ she snapped; and there the argu- | 
ment ceased. 

A wonderful sight were the streets of 
Paris at this time. Soldiers were on leave | 
from every front. There was the poilu 
going along with the wife on one arm and > 
the baby, tucked under the other, playing — 
with the Croix de Guerre. And fierce Mo- 
roccans, m’sieu; and lithe dashing horse- 
men from India. Wherever we turned we | 
encountered masterful men in khaki—the 
soldiers of Britain and Canada and Aus- | 
tralia and New Zealand. How my partner | 
envied them ‘their stalwart physique! 

Chasseurs in their blue, with the jaunty air one | 
associates with Napoleon’s conquerors. Well have 
they won the right to it in their own blood on a 
score of battlefields! Ah, the noble chasseurs—the | 
Blue Devils! They are the pride of France. 

Officers glittering i in blue and gold; others Te- | 
splendent in the red and gold of the British staff; 
zouaves and men of the Foreign Legion; American | 
privates in their severely plain khaki; but, of them 
all, what drew Madame Patsy’s eyes most often was | 
the uniform of the Highlanders. She could not go. 
downtown without meeting scores of them, and she 
turned to stare at every one. So, too, did every 
other woman the sturdy lads passed. 
“T just can’t get over them!” she told her hus- 
band. 
“Well, you don’t have to,” he replied, not with- | ti 
out irritation. ‘‘But quit rubberin’ somuch.” 
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Madame Patsy allowed the remark to pass; I 
am convinced she could not have heard it. 
“T wonder if they do!” she exclaimed. 
“Go and ask one of ’em.’ 
“Td like to; but he might think —— ie 
you come with me, Joe?” | 
“Not this mornin’,’’ answered M’sieu Hicks hurriedly. | | 
At the corner of the Rue de Rivoli and Rue Castiglione, 
where they halted to hail a taxi, they espied a huge High-| 
lander in conversation with a pretty little girl. M’sieu,1]' — 
give you my word that he was close to seven feet high and: > 
as huge as a mountain; and she—she could not have . 
more than five feet. 
‘Ah, how chic!” cried the pretty little girl in French.’ | 
The Highlander grinned down at her. She was wearing) — 
a dress cut in the latest most ultra Paris fashion, with a 
skirt terminating above the calf of her limb. F 
“They let you show your knees,’”’ she murmured envi-! > 
ously with an adorable pout. , 
Said M’sieu Hicks to his wife: | 
“Did you hear her? A simple child of Nature! I tell’ 
you, Patsy, this is the life! Paris suits me fine!” 
“Ts that so?”’ retorted madame. “‘ You come right along y 
with me, Joe Hicks; and stick close too.” A 
If my partner thought well of Paris even under war 
conditions, what would he have thought of her in the 
glorious days of peace? Ah, what indeed! For Paris is 
not now the city I knew and loved years ago, when a young 
man. No; she is still superb—she i is still the most beauti- 
ful city in the world; but she is a city in mourning. — 
Yes; Paris was changed—sadly, terribly changed. She 
still pursued her accustomed amusements and pleasures;; — 
but oh, how wearily! There was dissipation—yes, but é 
no gayety. _ 
One caught a fleeting glimpse of the normal life from the 
ancients playing croquet i in the Luxembourg Gardens, from 
the children romping there or sailing boats at the foun- 
tains; and one could steep his soul in the sweet peace of| 
the little garden back of Notre Dame, where grandfathers 
play at checkers on the benches, and tots who can barely’ 
stagger about make little piles of sand. But even there, 
dread war intrudes. There are many women in blac 
sewing. 
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“The prevalence of black among French women struck a 
‘mber note, which I could not but deplore, my friend. It 
‘right and fitting that marks of respect and affection 
ould be paid to the beloved dead; but cannot they be 
sincerely paid in other forms? Cannot a woman do 
_/ mor to the man she has lost in better fashion than parad- 
\g that loss before people who are strangers to her? Why 
could one’s private sorrow be thrust on the public? It 
ems to me, m’sieu, that women would show a higher 
fection by venting their grief in’secret and putting a 
eerful face toward the world. 
-I would not mention such matters as these were it not 
at we can learn from them. For we shall have losses— 
| may be heavy losses. What will our own women do? 
ill they take to wearing black, which must result in 
“pressing the spirits of the population and lowering the 
orale of the whole nation? Or will they be proud that 
Jeir men died in humanity’s cause, and refuse to let their 
‘ars be seen—refuse to permit the public even to suspect 
‘e ache at their hearts? 
‘“Oh, this war!”” Madame Patsy would cry when she 
'w the poor cripples hobbling about on crutches. 
)There were men without legs; men with their faces 
‘lashed out of all semblance to human features; men with 
shtless eyes, staring pitifully ahead as they were led by 
le hand. 
“It must never happen again!”’ she declared passion- 
ely. “Never, never, never! We must see to that, no 
fatter what it costs now.” 
be Do you think, then, madame, that this will be the last 
jar?” 
\“I know it!” she said with conviction. 
/“Madame, listen to this,’’ I replied gently: ‘‘Chateau- 
jiand once thought as you do. In his Memoirs he says: 
lapoleon has closed the era of the past. War can never 
vain engross the interests of humanity; he made it on 
- (0 grand a scale—a scale that can never be equaled. He 
ut behind him, once for all, the gates of the Temple of 
nus, and heaped against them so great a pile of dead that 
ver again shall they reopen.’ And now, after a hundred 
ars, a vastly greater iH 
_ “Yes,” she exclaimed with her eyes flashing; “but all 
is has happened in a man-ruled world! Wait until we 
omen have avoice. You'll see then whether our sons will 
“given up to death 
jid mutilation! 
‘ow’ll see then —— 
a, those poor, poor 
ings!” 
| And, letting her 
vad sink into the 
ook of one arm, 
‘adame Patsy 
joke down. She 
‘bbed, m’sieu; she 
as thinking of 
emaimed and the 
‘ind. 
“There, there, old 
tl!” whispered the 
‘cellent M’sieu 
e;andI withdrew. 
God grant that 
‘Ttwordscometrue, 
y friend! But I 
Id to this: that 
e monarchical 
_|stem breeds wars. 
_|tvena world of free 


| 
| 
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Word I Said to Him. It’s the Obsolete Truth’”’ 


republics, should we have the devastating struggles for 
supremacy that dynastic interests and the caste system 
they entail have fostered? I think not. Perhaps the solu- 
tion is as Madame Patsy said—in giving women a voice in 
government. 

On arrival in France we found it necessary to revise 
many preconceived ideas of the country. I had always 
thought of France as a vast armed camp, existing on 
starvation rations, grim and resolute in privation, united 
as one voice for resistance, And, to judge from the letters 
we receive from America, that is the popular conception. 

What was our surprise, then, when we traveled through 
a smiling landscape that was as peaceful. as any Ohio 
valley. Rich farm lands; fat, sleek cattle; flocks of sheep 
tended by old’ men or girls; drowsy towns and villages, 
untouched as to externals by the war; magnificent high- 
ways, bordered by lofty trees—that is France, clear from 
the south coast to the Front. You discern no signs of the 
life-and-death struggle save in the absence of able-bodied 
young men in civilian clothes. All the young men to be 
met with, except the Swiss and Spanish waiters and em- 
ployees in the hotels, restaurants and places of business, 
are in uniform. The only grim reminders are the crippled 
and wounded. rae 

Nor are they starved, m’sieu. Last summer they were 
faring as well as our people at home. To be sure, they have 
recently cut out the sugar rations for tea and coffee; so 
we are obliged to use saccharine pills. Bread is not so 
plentiful—nor have we butter at table; and the use of 
milk is forbidden, except at breakfast and for certain 
purposes. But are they not under similar restrictions in 
America? ; 

And cannot selfish persons get round restrictions? Most 
assuredly, my friend. Many a householder contrives to 
live comfortably despite them, obtaining things that cannot 
be had by visitors who buy openly in the hotels and cafés. 

Do you recall the words of Napoleon when M. de 
Montalivet, Minister of the Interior, thought 
to calm his fears of famine by assuring him 
there would be ‘‘no lack of bread; but it would 
be dear’’? 7 

“What is it you say.?’’ Napoleon exclaimed. 

“What do you intend by saying bread will be 
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dear, but it will not be lacking? Eh? What think you, 
sir? With whom have we been busy the last two 
months? With the rich? I occupy myself with them, 
truly! 

“‘T know that those who have gold can always find 
bread, as they find everything else in the world. That 
which I wish, sir, is that the people have bread; that 
they have much, and good, and cheap; it is that the 
workman, in short, may be able to nourish his family 
with the price of his labor.” 

Eh bien, I think the workman gets plenty! Wages 
are high, for one thing, and no shortage exists in France 
to the extent that has sometimes been painted; there 
has never been anything approaching a siege ration or 
actual starvation, even for the poorest. Granted that 
the poverty-stricken have suffered hardships, when do 
they not? Haven’t we poor by the hundreds of thou- 
sands in our American cities who feel the pinch of 
hunger every winter? Aye, my friend, and in as great 
numbers and in as acute phase as our Allies. Which 
moves me to remark that the application of some of 
the humanitarian efforts that have won us renown the 
wide world over—the application of some of them to 
our own in distress—would not be out of place. We 
have hungry masses; let us feed and clothe them too. 
Would to heaven that we could get the same speed 
and efficiency into our military undertakings as we have 
contrived to apply to our Red Cross work! 

“They have meatless days in America,”’ chuckled M’sieu 
Joe, “and we don’t. Land’s sake, but these people over 
here eat a sight of veal! It’s sinful!” 

“T eat and I eat,” asserted Madame Patsy; ‘‘yet I’m 
hungry all the time.” 

Her husband sat back and surveyed her ruefully. 

“What do you know about that, Henree?’’ he demanded. 
“Just the other night I took her to the best café in Paris; 
and after she’d eat a lobster and half a broiled chicken and 
a few other things, she leans back and says ‘I’m hungry! 
I want some spareribs and sweet potatoes!’” 

Curious as it sounds, I could sympathize with madame. 
I, too, had experienced the same sensation. No matter 
what I ate, there was always a vacancy. This was due to 
the absence of fats and desserts. We have been accustomed 
to a sweet at the end of a meal, and here it was forbidden. 

M’sieu Joe rose from the table and said: 

‘Well, let’s go for a shudder.” 

““A shudder?” I repeated. 

“Maxi ride.?” 

“T’d rather take a cab,”’ objected madame. “It’s a 
lovely day and they go so slow you can see everybody.” 

“They do that,’ he agreed. “I know a guy who 
started out in a cab from the Gare de |’Est for the Etoile 
in the flower of his youth and manly beauty, and when 
the cocher dropped him at the door of the hotel he had a 
long gray beard and no teeth.”’ 

“Oh, Joe; you talk awful foolish!’ 

“What’s more,” her husband said, “‘an Englishman I run 
into yesterday in a—in a store—told me he’d met up with 
a cab horse that used to be his favorite saddler in the fall 
of ’82. And the poor old animal remembered him—cried 
like achild. They’re wonders, these cab horses!” 

The day was sparkling and Paris looked her best. It 
was a little after one o’clock and the city had not yet re- 
turned to work; so the 
streets were thronged. 
France, m’sieu, still ob- 
serves lasoupe. Yes; she 
takes two 
hours off, from 
twelve until 
two o’clock, 
for lunch. Is 
it not amazing 
(Continued on 
Page 94) 


Group of Other Women 


ROM Avord we went 
Fe Pau, the acrobacy 
school, where the living 
was oh, so much better! It 
was paradise compared to 
the primary-training place. 
Pau, in Southern France, 
near the Spanish border, is 
“a place that God made,”’ as 
the natives will tell you, and 
the only trouble with our 
sojourn there was that the 
course at the academy of 
acrobacy was bien trop 
court—too short. We slept 
two in a room in a fine bar- 
racks with newly plastered 
ceilings; and for the first time 
in months we actually rested 
on beds equipped with 
springs. At Avord we had 
slumbered on boards—hard 
boards full of splinters. 
The Pau canteen, or mess 
place, was immaculately 
clean. We were served by 
neat French waitresses— 
Marie, Céleste, Daniette, 
Héléne, and all the rest. 
Teasing them and watching 
their piquant smiles was 
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great fun after what we had 
gone through at Avord. 
Then, too, the food cost only 
about one-fifth of what we had been paying; there was 
more of it and it was appetizingly cooked. It was a white 
man’s school all the way through. 

Scenically Pau is marvelously, stirringly beautiful, with 
a wonderful view of the Pyrenees Mountains, which are 
sometimes incased in a veil of purple haze shading into 
deep green at the base. It was a delightful rare treat to sit 
beneath the palm trees on the plaza eating rich ice cream 
and flavored ices and to look up at the caps of snow and the 
unflavored ices of the mountain tops. 

The commandant at Pau liked Americans—all the avi- 
ators, for that matter—and he tried to make us at home 
and gave us everything within reason. We did not have to 
fly if we did not feel like going up in the morning, nor did 
we have to report sick. If we felt unenthusiastic about 
sky-jazzing we would simply report that we were tired and 
did not feel like going up. It was the life of a millionaire! 


How to Get Out of a Vrille 


RECALL one day how I asked for a twelve-hour leave to 

go into the village of Pau. The commandant asked me 
how far [had gone with my work, and a few other questions, 
and then smilingly told me to take forty-eight hours instead 
of twelve. He was not doing it because he was glad to get 
rid of me, either, as some of the boys unkindly intimated. 
Seven and a half days, with forty-eight hours off, making 
really five and a half working days, was the length of 
time required for my acrobacy training. Before I realized 
it | had graduated, and I regretted my speed. I had never 
yet smashed up a machine or broken any 
bones. 

A Nieuport biplane, eighteen meters in 
length, was the first machine we started to 
fly at this school—the same as our finishing 
type at Avord in Perfection-A training. 
The instructor in charge was Lieutenant 
Simmon, who had once been an exhibition 
flyer in the United States, and though a 
Frenchman he spoke excellent English. 
Learning the mysteries of a vertical spiral 
was to be our first acrobatic feat. Before 
attempting it we had the matter thoroughly 
explained. 

“Boys, when you spiral you are liable to 
go into a vrille,”’ he told us. The nearest 
English pronunciation is vree. ‘Well, that 
is nothing, if you do get into it—provided, of 
course, you know how to get out again. A 
vrille is a vertical, spinning nose dive. It 
goes very speedily.. The wings and fuselage 
try to spin almost as fast as the propeller. 
Oui!” 

It was nothing! He had already assured 
us. Nothing at all! 

“In this nose dive the motor is shut 
down,” said the instructor, “and the pro- 
peller runs very nearly dead. Now, to get 
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out of that, mes amis, the first thing to do is to straighten 
both feet even on the rudder bar. Doing that stops you 
from spinning, n’est-ce pas? It evens up the rudder. 
Bring your control stick to the center and toward you, 
then push all the way forward; and as you pull back, the 
machine comes out forward in a graceful arc and sails 
parallel to the ground. 

“Voila! Open throttle, start the motor going fast and 
fly away. C’est tout! 

“To go into a vrille, you see, it is necessary to cross the 
controls, the elevating plane becoming the vertical rudder 
and the rudder becoming the elevating plane. Sometimes 
the pilot cannot avoid getting into these spins. If you do 
not do acrobacy correctly there is not one chance in a thou- 
sand of not going into a vrille,”’ the lieutenant cheerfully 
informed us. 

“Once you know how to get out of them you are never 
afraid to do acrobacy—that is,.so long as you have suffi- 
cient. altitude. Trés simple, oui? Non?” 

He explained how to come out of the vrille just that 
once, but I never forgot a single detail of what he had 
said, he put it so tersely and clearly. I can see him now 
explaining, gesticulating, emphasizing to us how it should 
be done. 

“Don’t watch the ground while you are new at the game. 
Keep your eye on the altimeter, to prevent dizziness. 
Above all, work fast but not jerkily. If you don’t come 
out of it quickly enough, keep cool! There is no danger 
while there is plenty of space between you and the ground. 
The machines are built to stand the strain.” 
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A flyer falls into a oril| 
by slowing down the mi 
chine too much in doing th — 
vertical spiral. I neve 
made this mistake in m) 
training and got into orill; 
only when trying to deli} 
erately. I attribute th 
more to luck than to pw 
skill. 

After the spiral in a) 
eighteen-meter machine y 
had to do it in a fiftee; 
meter plane, which is cor 
siderably smaller—fiftee 
square meters of wing su: 
face, or about eighteen fe 
width over all. My cla 
was next put on astill smalle 
machine, which has nc 
the same buoyancy and | 
more difficult to handle, ] 
was faster and could d 
ninety to ninety-five mik 
an hour. * 

The lieutenant in charg 
of this class was a Spaniar 
Hemadeeverything as plea; 
ant for me as he could. | 
went into the spiral clas 
and to my surprise finishe 
it in one afternoon. Som 
of the Frenchmen had bee 
in the class for weeks. __ 

From there we went to what is called vol de groupe. K 
this we used eighty-horse-power rotary Rhone-motore 
Nieuport machines, flying together in groups, for the pu) 
pose of squadron-maneuver training—something we shoul 
have to do at once when we went to the Front. In this Ww 
kept in very close formation, the tip of the wing of on 
machine being six or eight feet from the wing of the ne» 
machine, at times at four or five thousand meters’ heigh 


While in this formation we kept flying in circuits in pail 


or in groups of three to six machines. We put in about si 
hours at this sort of go-as-we-please race. There was n 
special destination, so we oftentimes had very interestin 
flights all over the country, looking at the beautiful scenery 
getting our bird eyes tuned up, learning what roads an 
streams and villages looked like from great heights. | 


The French Instructor From Missouri 


Aco getting through with this we went to the acrobac 
class, as distinguished from the spiral class. Here w 
were given thirteen-meter machines—about fifteen fe 
wide—to fly. These seemed much smaller than the fifteer 
meter planes and were known as Baby Nieuports. The 
were of eighty horse power and not particularly fast 
capable of doing about ninety miles an hour. aap 
First of all we were shown a skeleton machine which ha 
no covering on its frame. The instructor mounted th 
machine and taught us, by maneuvering the different cor 
trols, how to go into the vrille deliberately and then how t 
get out of it again. This spinning dive can be manage 
by controls relatively the same as with th 

rudder. a 
Lieutenant Simmon wears a monocle 2 
the time. He looked through it with 
sharp, twinkly eye and asked me if I unde 
stood how the vrille was done. I replie 
that I did. He asked me to explain it t 
him, and after I had done so he told me t 
go up and do it. ot i 
I looked at him in surprise, and aske 
“What—me?” > ae 
“Yes—you!”’ he replied. Beet 
As I started to get into a machine bh 
called me back and explained to me that 
did not have to do it—that it was not com 

pulsory to do acrobacy. I told him I woul| 
like to try it if I might. Ree 
There were clouds in the sky and he: 
fully explained to me to ascend about fiftee| 
hundred meters and wait until there wa 
an opening in the clouds before I attempte} 


wish me to ascend and wait until I wa 
hidden by the clouds and then come bac! 
and tell them what I had done—nothing s 

easy as that. While in America he mus — 
_have visited Missouri. ‘fy 


Js 


I mounted the Nieuport biplane; 
up and up I went, and waited until I 
found an opening. But instead of 
_\shutting off the motor and letting it 

Pater to go into a vrille I pulled the 
control, looped the loop, shut off and 
then dropped into the vrille. Inci- 
dentally I had never looped before. I 
always thought I could never do it. 
{surprised myself. Likewise, at this 
time I believed I should not be able to 
\Jo the spinning dive, but there I was, 
\the only American in the class, and 
ill my French comrades watching me 
‘elow. I feared they would laugh at 
ne if I did not go through with it. So 
ufter making what I thought were 
about four turns, as I had been in- 
structed to do, I straightened out and 
found how easy it was to slide out of 
he vrille. 
| Istarted to come down, changed 
‘ny mind, went up again and started 
mother, but tried a different method. 
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‘This time I waited, went into a wing 

slip—a sidewise slip to one side, like 

waving a fan horizontally— and then went into the drille. 
-Jpon recovering I started down again, changed my mind 
and tackled the stunt once more. On coming out of the 
“hird one I saw smoke bombs on the ground, which I knew 
yas the signal for me to descend, so I spiraled back to 
sarth. Upon landing I went over to Lieutenant Simmon, 
ivho stood erect, his face wreathed in smiles. 

| His greeting was “Well, Wright, evidently you don’t 
‘ike the vrille!”’ 

| I thought I had done four turns in my first vrille, and 
sked them how many they had counted. He said that 
inthe initial one I had made about fourteen; in the second, 
ven; and in the third, six. 


| Corkscrews and Pin Wheels in the Air 


i 

he DOING the vrille the student will not get dizzy if he 
‘t keeps his eyes on a spot on the machine or watches the 
‘Itimeter in the cockpit. After a while he will be able to 
‘aaneuver the vrille even when watching the ground. Out 
‘feight Frenchmen in the class four lost nerve and refused 
‘0 do acrobacy. They did not feel capable of mastering 
jhis trick stuff, and they were very wise. These men might 
take fine pilots for bombing machines, and at this they 
night serve France well, and we gave thern credit for that. 
“hey could not do acrobacy and were not ashamed to own 
‘ptoit. Many lives would be saved in American training 
samps if the students took this attitude. 

i After the vrille we were taught the renversement. This 
3 bused i in turning completely round—that is, if the pilot 
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After the Bombardment of a French Chateau 


wants to make a sharp turn back to the point whence he 
started. To make a renversement the stick is pulled back so 
as to raise the nose of the machine to point vertically. 
Pulling back two-thirds of the way on the stick throws the 
horizontal rudder up at an angle of about forty-five degrees, 
and the airplane goes up vertically, just as if the pilot were 
about to loop the loop. But upon reaching the vertical 
position if it is desired to go to the left the left-foot bar is 
pushed. This throws the rudder to the left and therefore 
forces the fuselage round and into an inverted U to the 
left, coming down nose first. The stick is pulled back the 
remaining third of the way, which puts the elevating rud- 
der at a still greater angle and straightens out the machine 
parallel to the ground. 

Following that we learned the vertical virage, used for a 
very quick turn, likewise the turno, a stunt which was never 
seen in this country, so far as I know, until some of our 
Escadrille brought it back from over there. Only a few of 
the French Flying Corps chasse pilots could do it. In 
doing this trick the airplane traces a screw thread in the 
air—that is, it is so manipulated that it revolves like a 
pin wheel in a perfect corkscrew. The first time I tried to 
make four turns at this I did it on a bet, and was not even 
made dizzy. Three turns had been the limit up to that 
time, and I had never attempted more than two. I 
simply pushed the machine over and held it. 

In doing this stunt, which is accomplished neatly when 
flying along at a high speed, say not less than ninety-five 
miles an hour, it is best not to use the rudder much; in 
fact, that applies to flying at all times. The ailerons should 
be used for turning. The feet 
should be kept still. By pushing 
the control stick to one side one 
aileron goes up and the other 
down simultaneously. Going to 
the right by pushing the stick in 
this direction throws the right 
aileron up and the left one down, 
and vice versa. In this way the 
horizontal screw thread is started, 
and immediately follows this 
weird corkscrew. To come out of 
it the pilot brings the control 
stick back to center just as he 
reaches the top of a turn, and the 
machine levels out. While doing 
stunts the rudder and elevating 
planes are in a_ perpendicular 
position. 

While at Pau Isawa very funny 
accident as the result of a bad 
landing. Some Frenchman was 
the pilot. The machine, which 
was a Nieuport biplane, broke in 
half right in back of the driver’s 
seat, so that the machine folded 
up like a jackknife, with the nose 
buried in the earth, and tail like- 
wise touching the ground. The 
student pilot was left stranded in 
his seat, high and dry on the peak 
of the pyramid which the wreck 
formed. 

Sad to relate, a great many 
pupils were killed at Pau. It was 
so unfortunate, too, for acrobacy 
is absolutely essential in combat 
work. If you cannot do every- 
thing Fritz can do—and a little 
more—sooner or later Fritz will 
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heart-breaking to watch. The poor 
little chap became so panic-stricken 
that he forgot his controls and, in- 
capable of trying to maneuver, throw- 
ing his hands up over his eyes he 
dashed to earth. He struck a few feet 
from where I was standing. The ca- 
tastrophe happened while he was in 
his first vrille; he simply forgot how 
to come out of it. 

Pelton also had an unusual acci- 
dent. He was a Canadian who had 
enlisted in the Royal Flying Corps 
when the age limit just allowed him 
to be accepted. At that time he was 
in his thirties. He was sent to the 
Curtiss School, near Newport News, 
went through the course, but when he 
returned to Canada to join the Royal 
Flying Corps they had lowered the 
age limit, and he could not get in. 
He was too short for the army, so he 
enlisted in the French Flying Corps. 
This is not the Lafayette Escadrille 
or the Lafayette Flying Corps, which 
include only American boys. 

Pelton was flying a Nieuport machine one day, and in 
making a landing he misjudged and ran into telegraph 
wires, ripping both planes off the machine. The momen- 
tum carried the fuselage right through the wires, which 
snapped. Pelton landed right on his wheels, bounced 
along the ground, the fuselage gradually coming to a grace- 
ful stop as the propeller ceased spinning. The planes were 
left hanging on the telegraph wires. The little runt of a 
pilot wasn’t hurt a bit. He had broken the machine 
hopelessly beyond repair, but he stopped it right side up. 


More Fatal to Germans 


lee of giving hima bawling-out Lieutenant Simmon 
walked over to him, all smiles, and remarked ‘“‘ Acrobacy 
on the ground is very dangerous, m’sieur.’’ Lieutenant 
Simmon was never riled or angry after an accident. He 
was always so glad to find that the student had not been 
killed. There are more men killed in the acrobacy class 
than in any other; in fact, thirty-five per cent of the 
aviators are killed at this stage of the game. 

I have been reliably informed that the percentage of 
German aviators killed in learning is considerably greater 
than thirty-five per cent. One reason is that German air- 
planes are much heavier, more cumbersome and harder to 
handle than the French machines. Besides, the Germans 
are naturally clumsy with a piece of mechanism that is 
highly sensitive. As a class they are not adepts at avi- 
ation—too much kultur or something. If the reader has 

(Continued on Page 37) 


get you. I saw a Pau student 
lose his head one time—it was 
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HE fire had almost burned itself 
[Tent Mournful and gray and 
still the morning broke over the 
smoldering ruins. The gay lilt of a 
bugle sounded strangely, like a bird’s 
song in some age-old place of death. 
A squadron of dragoons rode first. 
They clattered and jingled down the 
cobbled street. The men glanced at 
the broken walls and gaping doors, 
curious butunmoved. A child’s body 
tossed out into the middle of the road 
troubled the horses, and one of the 
men dismounted and carried it not 
untenderly back into its home. 

Then they rode on. 

A company of infantry followed. 
Hauptmann von Priitwitz marched 
at their head. He carried himself 
well, and on his face there was a 
happy serenity—the look of a man 
who has set out on a high purpose. 

He did not see the child huddled 
in the doorway. He did not see, nor 
in any case would he have recognized, 
the soldier lying not far off. His eyes 
were fixed straight ahead on his own 
vision. 

The soldier did not hear them pass. 
He slept the deep, sweet sleep of ex- 
haustion in a little niche amid the 
ruins of afallen house. His body was 
curled up easily and naturally. The 
rifle had slipped from his hand. 

But there were stains on the field- 
gray uniform; grotesque stains on 
the peaceful face half hidden in the 
curve of his arm. 

It was as though while he slept an 
enemy had willfully besmeared him. 


In ten hours order and even a sem- 


blance of prosperity and gayety had 
been conjured up. Beer shops and 
canteens were established with amaz- 
ing promptitude in any ruin that 
offered the smallest protection from 
the threatening storm that already moaned and muttered 
overhead. Gay-colored lanterns illuminated their inviting 
signs. On one of them a facetious host informed his guests 
that he intended to open shortly on the Rue de Rivoli in 
more commodious and less drafty quarters. The officers of 
such regiments as were resting before a farther advance 
had billeted themselves in the few intact buildings west 
of the town and messed luxuriously in the chief hotel, which 
miraculously had escaped destruction. 

In the streets even after nightfall there was a constant 
movement. Troops poured through on their way eastward. 
The sound of their passing varied, but never wholly ceased. 
The clatter of horse, the crash and rumble of guns, the 
rhythmic beat of infantry, were three phrases in a mo- 
notonous tune to which the ear became accustomed and 
finally indifferent. 

The pavement swarmed with activity. Officers of all 
ranks hurried backward and forward between their casino 
and the commanding general’s headquarters. The com- 
mon soldiers who were off duty avoided that particular 
route, where their contented loitering was incessantly 
broken. They came together in the dim hovels, where the 
acrid smell of destruction still lingered. Their sober, hearty 
singing lent a warm sonority to the shallow bustle and 
clatter of the street. They sang of their homes, of the 
women they had left behind, of the day when they should 
go back to them. 

The rare street lamps and red-eyed lanterns blinked in 
the gusts of angry wind. An endless procession of fantastic 
shadows fled light-footed along the walls. It was as though 
carnival were being held amid the ruins of a lost civiliza- 
tion. 

An undercurrent of life there was that had no part in the 
feast. They were the bats and mice and scurrying things 
that had had their homes here generation after generation 
and had believed the firm brick and mortar to be their 
very own. Now they skulked tremblingly in their dark 
holes and burrows, peering out with tragic resignation at 
the unknown power which had ordained their end. 

Leutnant Kohler came out of the casino and down the 
stone steps, clattering his sword noisily after him. In the 
street he lingered a minute or two, scowling and fingering 
his reddish little mustache with an impatient tenderness. 
He was bored and out of temper. For one thing, he con- 
sidered he had been unfairly treated in the matter of 


Then He Was Gone 


“Remember!’’ Heilig Muttered. 


quarters; for another, there was a rumor that the Yellow 
Dragoons were to be dismounted and sent into the front 
trenches. On hearing which he had started up in fury, 
banging the table: 

“What the devil are they up to! Do they think they 
can mix us cavalry with a lot of line rag and bobtail?”’ 

An infantry officer who had been present had taken 
umbrage and there had. very nearly been a nasty scene. 
Even now, in spite of his suave and tactful withdrawal, 
Leutnant Kohler could not be sure that there would not be 
consequences; and the possibility, added to the intensifying 
vibration of gunfire, filled his cup of discontent to the brim. 

He proceeded on his way slowly, keeping to the middle 
of the pavement, returning salutes with that air of com- 
bined accuracy and insolence which he had made his 
own, ignoring such soldiery as sprang stiffly out of his path, 
bowing deferentially to his superiors. His small, alert 
eyes shot penetrating glances into the darkness. Though 
he had no clear idea as yet what he was looking for, nothing 
escaped him. : 

A soldier lurched out of a doorway. Leutnant Kéhler 
had almost passed, but not quite enough, either for the 
regulations or for his own exasperated temper. He swung 
round, overtook the man at a stride and struck him across 
the legs with his seabbard. 

“What the hell do you mean by not saluting? Don’t 
you see who I am, you drunken hog?” 

The soldier had jerked up rigidly. 

“Beg pardon, sir! I didn’t see 

“Ah, you didn’t see! You didn’t see!” He stopped, 
overtaken by a sudden thought. ‘‘Here—under the lamp 
with you!” 

He was obeyed. They stood close to one another, with 
the yellow wavering light on their faces. Though they 
gave no sign, picture after picture flashing up out of the 
past held them silent, staring at each other. And each 
knew what the other remembered. 

Kohler’s hand went back to his mustache. He was in no 
hurry now. The joke was too good to be spoiled by impa- 
tience. This was something to write home about. He even 
began a mental description of the shambling figure in the 
ill-fitting uniform; and he had a vision of himself as he 
must appear to this degenerate clod. Even in these days 
of field gray a cavalry officer knew how to make the most 
of himself. 


” 
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ILLUSTRATED 
| 
A poison that had rankled in his 
blood for years was to be cured by 
an antidote—a very subtle, sweet- 
tasting antidote. \. 

He let the soldier stand there in 
front of him, still rigidly at attention) 
while he examined him leisurely from 
head to foot. Then his eyes passed 
on till, coming to rest on the house 
opposite, they narrowed with a new 
recollection. For a minute he gen- 
uinely forgot his victim. He smiled 
to himself, a greedy, animal little 
smile. There was a pleasant tingling 
of his nerves, a rush of hot blood tc 
his face. 

He knew now what he had beer 
looking for. ] 

The house had been fired but not 
wholly destroyed. An attempt hac 
been made to close and barricade the 
splintered door. 

The empty windows were dark 
and yet somehow they suggestec 
life—cowering, watching. 

Leutnant Kohler moistened his 

. lips. , | 

“Your name, number and regi: 
ment,’’ he demanded. 

“Helmut Felde, 3078, D Company: 
Regiment Koénigin Louise, Numbe) 
Ab.” } 

“Good! I shall know whom to re. 
port. In the meantime there’s a gir 
living in that house. You will go ir 
and fetch her and bring her to my 
quarters—over there, on the thirc 


floor. Immediately! Do you un 
derstand?” } 
It was very subtle. He compli 


mented himself. His coarse bearins 
sharpened to catch the full flavor 0 
the answer. It came at last—parrot 
like, toneless: ‘‘ Yes, sir.” a | 

“Good. And hurry up!” | 

He sauntered on, spurs jingling 
sword clattering. He smiled to him. 
self. The hand that still played mechanically with th 
reddish mustache had begun to tremble. | 
- Helmut knew his way this time, but now he went slowly 
with leaden feet. He did not think of the thing he had com 
to do;. his brain was empty. But an unutterable misery 
weighed upon him. He could have killed himself. It dic 
not occur to him once to disobey. 

The lock on the door at the end of the passage had beer 
broken the night before. He remembered how he hac 
broken it with a kick. The door swung open slackly at hii 
touch. 

It was quite dark and in the room itself very still. Bu’ 
all round him the house murmured like a thing in pain. Hy 
could hear the wind sighing through its broken walls 
And when a gun, nearer than the rest, boomed, it shuddered 

“Who is there?” 

His own voice startled him, jerked him to a standstill 
It seemed to come from someone else. It sounded strainec 
and breathless and frightened. He stood aghast for : 
moment. Then he remembered an electric torch, which hi 
had taken from a dead Belgian. He sent its white ey: 
peering through the obscurity. It lit up piece by piece thi 
gashed, disfigured room, the little bits of furniture smashec 
to matchwood, the heap of broken crockery, a discolorec 
crust—all covered with a thin yellow powder, as thoug] 
everything had happened years ago. 

And it had been last night. 

The light came to rest on the two figures on either sid’ 
of the fireplace. Helmut felt that they also had been ther: 
for along time. They were like figures in an old forgotte: 
waxwork show—gray and colorless and dusty, living witl 
a strange, sinister life of their own. 

The one was indeed almost unrecognizable. It migh 
have been a bundle of ragged clothes heaped up into ‘ 
grotesque resemblance to a human body and to whicl 
someone in a freakish mood had attached a mask. But th 
other stood straight and tall, her hand on the mantelshelf 
her eyes fixed on the black and empty grate. 

On the floor by the window was a long inert thing cov 
ered by an old tablecloth, with a cross and rosary upol 
its breast. 

Helmut came farther into the room. 
quietly, but the boards creaked under his tread. 

“Mademoiselle,” he muttered, ‘il faut venir @ 
mot ff 


He tried to mov’ © 
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She turned toward him. Even with that full white light 
upon her, her eyes were dead and lusterless. She did not 
answer, and they stood for a long minute looking at each 

- other. Last night there had been hatred and challenge 

between them. Now there was nothing but this bottom- 

Jess misery. He tried to repeat his little French sentence— 

like a child repeating a lesson that it does not understand; 
but an invisible hand was at his throat, choking him. 

“___ faut venir—avec vd 

But still she did not answer, and his wretchedness was lit 
by an imperative need—to get on with this, to have done 
with it; at all costs to get away from this place of horror. 

“Tl faut—il faut ”” he repeated desperately. 

_ That was the keynote of it all: ‘“I1 faut—il faut.” 

He blundered toward her. He was almost crying. As he 
caught her by the arm the bundle huddled in the chair was 
galvanized with a sudden horrible life. For a second it 
stood upright, straight as in youth, its mask flaming with 
hate, its fleshless arms lifted in malediction—then broke, 
crumbling to nothing. 

_ The girl shook off his hold. She did it easily, impatiently, 
as though he had been an importunate child. Whatever 
_power he had had was gone. She could have escaped him. 
‘But instead she stood looking at the dead woman and at 
the thing beneath the window. And to Helmut it seemed 
that she held communion with them. 

| “Eh bien, monsieur, je viens.’ 

Her voice was calm and natural. She might have been 

consenting to some commonplace request. They went out 
together. On the steps from force of habit she turned to 
close the door and then, seeing the splintered panels and 
hanging lock, sighed under her breath. While they crossed 
‘the road she kept close to him, sheltering from the rain- 
sodden wind. 

Her warm touch.on his arm burnt him. He pushed her 
roughly in front up the narrow stairs. If only she had 
struggled; if only she would spit at him, so that he could 
/hate her. But she was so docile, so gentle. On the third 
‘floor she stood aside for him to pass. 

,. “Come in!” 

He pushed the door open. He saw Kohler lounging by 

ithe fireplace. The lieutenant had taken off his military 


Avis Mya 


i tind 
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“I Have Been Waiting for Someone to Come and Take Me. 


coat and wore a light gray letewka, carelessly unbuttoned. 
He turned for an instant to throw his cigar into the grate, 
and the firelight flooded his full face with a brutal virility. 

“Ah, mademoiselle, comme vous étes aimable!’’ He 
clicked his heels together, his hand upon his heart, his little 
eyes gloating over her. “‘ Et belle,’’ he added. 

Then he remembered Helmut, and the false good- 
humor died out of his face, leaving a cruel, childish triumph. 

“Get out—you!” he snapped. ‘‘Get out—and thank 
God on your knees if I don’t punish you!” 

An impulse leaped up in Helmut—an insane impulse. 
But, then, Kurt had always been able to do that; there was 
something about him that could unseat the reason. 

If only he, Helmut, had passed that exam; if only Kurt 
had not worn that uniform; if only the girl had protested; 
if Kurt had even touched her ht that moment 

But she stood there, quiet and indifferent, her hand hold- 
ing her shawl crossed upon her bosom. It was as though 
nothing of all this concerned her. And yet she must have 
known of that sudden stir, for she looked at Helmut for a 
moment, and her eyes were full of an aloof, contemptuous 


pity. 


And perhaps Kohler knew too. Perhaps he, too, had 
had a glimpse of what was passing behind that mask of 
disciplined stolidity. Perhaps the one fine instinct in him 
of self-preservation warned him. 

He advanced threateningly. But there was fear in his 
face and in his voice. 

“Do you hear? Get out!” 

The old law reasserted itself. The flame flickered and 
went out. 

The door closed. Helmutstood alone on the dark landing. 
The howl of the wind, the mysterious murmur and rustle 
of unseen things, the dull persistent boom of the guns, 
did not reach his hearing. He heard only the silence in that 
room behind him—that obscene, hideous silence. 

He could see them standing there confronting one 
another, the man and the woman; and the man’s face— 
like a tiger crouching. 

. And then panic overwhelmed him. He rushed recklessly, 
blindly down the stairs, out into the storm, on and on, the 
horror hot at his heels. 


An hour later Heilig met him zigzagging through the 
torrential darkness and drunk beyond reasoning. 

Fortunately it was already late and the tempest had 
swept the streets clear, so that he had encountered no one 
of any dignity on his progress. The wind and the swirl of 
rain muffled his shouts to an unintelligible murmur. He 
seemed to have forgotten his distrust of the older man. 
He clung to Heilig desperately, though he persisted on his 
own course. 

“‘Must find it!’’ he explained earnestly. ‘‘Must—that’s 
German for ‘il faut’—looked it up in a dictionary. Fine 
word—very useful. Must find it—my bayonet. Lost my 
bayonet—old man. What do they do to you for that, eh? 
Shoot you—penal servitude? Besides, I want it—want to 
take it home. I’ve killed a deuced lot with it—dozens— 
lost count after twenty; all sorts, my dear boy—men, 
women and kids. When I woke up in the morning I was 
up to my eyes in it—swimming in it!’”’ He lurched and 
hiccuped helplessly. 

“And now I’ve lost the damned thing—and I tell you I 
want to take it home. I want to show it to my mother. 
She’ll be so proud. She’ll hang it on the wall. I promised 
I’d do something big for the Fatherland; and I have— 
haven’t I? She’ll tie a ticket to it: ‘With this bayonet my 
son Helmut killed dozens of his country’s enemies.’ What 
a damned nuisance losing count like that!” 

Heilig held him upright with difficulty. 

‘Well, never mind about your bayonet anyhow. You’ll 
not find it again on a night like this. Better let me get you 
back to your quarters before there’s a row.” 

“T tell you I know where I lost it,’’ Helmut persisted. 
“T had it when I was crossing the road with that pretty 
vixen—Kurt sent me for her, you know; always did get 
everything he wanted, my dear cousin. And I nearly made 
a fool of myself; think of that—making a fool of yourself 
over a girl that doesn’t care a damn. These Belgians— 
dirty dogs, all of them.’’ 

Heilig struggled with him in vain. It was evident that 
drunk as he was he had a perfectly clear purpose, and 
Heilig had either to go with him or leave him to his fate. 
He chose the former course. 

(Continued on Page 101) 


I Meant to Kill Myself. I Was Not Brave Enough”’ 


EZ 


onstrated that the sons of the Minutemen of 
Concord and Lexington are still true to type, 
and that the type has lost none of its qualities of courage 
and efficiency by a large infusion of immigrant blood. 

In the first big fight of the American troops in France 
our men have proved themselves to be all that the nation 
expected. By the fortunes of war it befell that I was in the 
midst of this activity, and I am writing to the music of 
the booming guns. The battle has been waging steadily for 
four days, and though it is in no wise comparable with the 
large-scale events at the west, it is none the less a repre- 
sentative cross-section of the American Army carrying on 
in action. This fragment is a run-of-mine sample, show- 
ing how the ore assays. Here, for the first time, the entire 
responsibility is our own; our American men and material 
and leadership are all being put to the test. 

And the test has been met completely. A vital point, 
which the French officers here magnanimously say has 
never before been held successfully against a strong Ger- 
man attack—though it has been repeatedly recaptured by 
the French—when manned by Americans has withstood 
the shock of selected Prussian storm troops; has not given 
an inch of ground or a single prisoner; has taken a three or 
four to one toll of the enemy; and has sent to the rear the 
largest consignment of German prisoners thus far captured 
by the Americans. Incidentally, during the battle Amer- 
ican aviators brought down, at a point behind our lines, the 
first two Gothas that have fallen to our own aviation force. 

It is no longer a secret that the portion of the French 
Front turned over to the Americans is down in beautiful 
Lorraine, amid the chain of fort cities of which Verdun is 
the most famous. Because the Americans were untried 
they were given a ‘‘quiet’’ sector. Yet here it was that 
there developed last week an action of real magnitude, and 
of a significance far beyond its size. The advantages of 
position are all with the foe. His observation points and 
artillery overlook our roads and our trenches. Troops and 
supplies go into the trenches only at night, and in small 
detachments. Nota buckle may glisten, not a bit of metal 
may rattle and not a light may show. All the independence 
they could crave has been given our army here. Their own 
ammunition, transportation, telephone system and other 
forms of communication must prove themselves now. 
American men and American guns and American tactics 
have their long-desired chance. 


(Jens more the men of Massachusetts have dem- 


Honors Well Divided 


FES fight that I have been witnessing—dates and names 
are inexpedient in such narratives as the present—was 
really a regimental affair. The platoon and company and 
battalion commanders in the action took the necessary 
initiative, while the regimental staff looked to their sup- 
plies. The full and fine codperation that they had from 
the rear spoke well for the efficiency of the American fight- 
ing machine. 

After a night of shelling, the boche storm troops, Prus- 
sians and uhlans, came over the top at the front held by 
a battalion of a certain 
regiment. A more repre- 
sentative unit cannot be 
found. 

Sons of the Mayflower 
are here; bookish boysfrom 
the New England colleges, 
gentle, thoughtful and a bit 
prim. 

Alongside them are the 
new citizenry of their state. 
One of the machine gun- 
ners who distinguished him- 
self was of Austrian birth; 
and a German bore ammu- 
nition forward, despite the 
hailstorm of missiles from 
hisformer countrymen. It 
was a Greek who, when his 
gun was put out of action, 
waited at the corner of 
the communicating trench 
with a knife and “‘got”’ a 
German officer. A Syrian 
from the Lebanon moun- 
tains, by way of Boston, 
whoin childhood had fought 
the Turks, in this action 
proved his mettle upon 
Turkey’s ally; and though 
once engulfed by a shell ex- 
plosion he was dug out and 
continued to fight. 
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An American Aviator and a Captured 
German Gotha 


A Wakefield dry-goods merchant—such are the jests de- 


mocracy cracks at the expense of professional militarism—_ 


who is the captain of the heterogeneous heroes of 
Company, proved to be possibly the foremost daredevil 
of a battalion in which there was not a single man to turn 
“yellow.”” An Armenian was sniping at a couple of Germans 
when somehow his gun failed to fire. It was a minute 
before he discovered that an enemy bullet had cut off his 
trigger finger; and he ran back to his fellows, laughing 
at the joke Fate had played on him. “I’m a tailor, and it’s 
this finger” —lifting up his middle digit—“‘that holds my 
thimble, so it does not matter,’’ he cried exultingly, as if 
he had foiled the boche. 

Abie Fleischer was known as the man ‘who always 
carried his personal possessions on every march, in addition 
to his soldier’s pack, saying ‘‘In this army you never know 


Ain American BigsGame Hunter in France, and His Morning’s “‘“Bag’’ 


William T. Ellis 
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who is honest.”” He volunteered twice as an ammuni. 
tion carrier to the front trench; and besides got two 
boches. He lost an arm and an eye. ~ 
When the attack began the Germans had not far to go 
At this point the occupied trenches were only about fif 
yards apart, with a disused trench between. This propin: 
quity delivered the front-line fighters from the most dread 
of German weapons, a gas attack; for gas for the goc 
would also be gas for the gander. Messages had bee 
hurled over in bottles asking ‘“‘Are you French, British 0 
American?” And the Americans had returned the missive 
with ‘‘Come over and find out.”’ So they came; only to br 
met by a fusillade from automatic rifles, machine gun 
trench mortars, grenades, rifles and, a little later, artille 
fire. The Germans were delivering a supposedly irresis 
ible attack, the western drive in miniature. 2 
There were eight hundred or a thousand men in th 
storming party, each with his knapsack filled for a journey 
or a sojourn, in the full confidence of getting through 
Two of the Germans wore American greatcoats and hel 
mets. The officer in command bore the Red Cross insignis 
on his arm and a pistol in his pocket. Each German soldie: 
carried two bags of potato-masher grenades and three first 
aid packets. The brass belt buckles were inscribed Got 
mit uns. The pistols of the officers contained alternati 
flat-nosed and pointed bullets. I have one of the former 
unexploded, in my pocket now. It was the expectation, thr 
prisoners said, that the shock troops would go right throug] 
our trenches. 


| 


Naughty Words From the Captain 


[READ the Americans never yielded an inch. The: 
went out to meet the foe, and also repeatedly entered hi. 
trenches. This struggle continued for four days, almost un 
interrupted, day and night, the Germans pouring in reserve 
after the trenches had fairly been filled with their dead 

To write an orderly chronological and geographical nar 
rative of such an action is impossible, for it had no formo 
prearrangement. Orders were executed before they wer 
given. When the dry-goods captain was bidden to go ove 
the top to attack the Germans he had already been ove 
twice. According to what he had been taught by the book 
of military science that captain should have led his mei 
forward through the boyau or communicating trench. I 
was known, however, that the enemy machine guns domi 
nated this, so stripping off all signs of his rank and with; 
rifle in his hand our dry-goods captain cried “To hell wit! 
the trench! It’s over the top, boys!”” He was first over 
and last back, after all the Germans in the front positio! 
had been mopped up. I hope the ladies of Wakefield wil 
not hold his unladylike speech and conduct against hin 
when they want to go shopping after the war; for, to tel 
the worst, that son of Mars repeated his audacious an¢ 
bloody exploit later on, and used still rougher talk. 

The good old word ‘“‘mélée” best describes the scene 
Always there was the sheer weight of artillery. ‘‘You’v 
certainly got to hand it to the Germans; they’re som( 
shooters!”” remarked a boy to me in describing the’ pre 
cision with which the enem: 
barrage would fall withi 
fifteen seconds after bein, 
signaled for. And of ma 
chine guns they seemed t¢ 
have an exhaustless supply 
Their artillery and gre 
nades did the most damagi 
to our men. 

In personal encounter 
the boche did not stand uy 
before the American. ad 


every clash of hand-to-han 
assault the German: 
yielded. What can with: 
stand such a spirit as tha 


and these soldiers are suc 
boys that an observer feel: 
constrained to remark upor 
it again and again — whi 
had slain two boches with 
his bayonet, when he him 
self fell wounded! A thir¢ 
German was coming toware 
him, but that wounde? 
Yankee, half raising, 
self, let fly a grenadea 
approaching enemy | 
brought him down 
When the young hero ¥ 
carried in he left three de 
within a radius of afew 


of the young sergeant— 


iE: THE 


Captured Gothas 


_ Or what words can do justice to the spirit 
of the soldier who had one leg shot off and the 
ther mangled, but who cried because they 
yould not let him stay in the trench and 
_hrow grenades, since his arms were all right? 
_ Curiously. I found no bloodlust among 
hese boys. They do not love to kill Germans. 
‘twould please them far better to go back to 
‘the trivial round” in Massachusetts than to 
tay here. This, though, is their day’s work. 
“hey have answered the call of country. So 
hey try to be as workmanlike and dispas- 
jionate as possible about it all. 

| A charming boy with girlish features was 
(elling me of a comrade’s exploit, and quite as 
‘recounting the plays in a game of baseball 
ind as if saying ‘‘ Then I threw to center’’ he 
‘emarked ‘‘A big boche came over and I killed 
im; and then I saw’’—and went on with 
he story. One lad got eight Germans in a 
jingle rush. 


More Modest Than Scared 


"T WAS a fisty lad, to be sure, who in a 
|- general mix-up returned to first principles 
nd gave a German a black eye. Several of 
jnese tender-hearted boys spoke of thirst as 
‘aeir greatest hardship; they had emptied 
‘aeir canteens for the wounded. ‘‘ Gee, it was 
wful to hear them hollering for, water all 
ae time out there.”’ 
, An American with an automatic rifle was 
joing fine work when a shell exploded under 
im; he went up in the air, but came down 
nhurt, and continued to fire from the ‘new 
hell crater, just as if it had been his original 
pdoubt. 
|“Shorty” was buried up to the neck 
ree times by explosions, but after be- 
ag dug out by his comrades fought on for the full four 
‘ays that the battalion was in continuous action. Several 
“mes some of our machine guns were put out of business, 
utnone was lost. A German machine gun was captured. 
Ablushing chap had gone to the top under fire to recover 
heavy Hotchkiss machine gun, suddenly embedded by an 
splosion. Asked for his version of the incident, he said: “I 
on’t really know what happened. They blew in our sand- 
gs and covered the gun, so I went up and dug a hole for 
uyself in the heap with my hands, just like a dog scratch- 
8; and say, it didn’t take long for me to dig a hole big 
tough for an elephant. And I was in it, too, you bet! 
vhen I cleaned out the gun and set it up again.” 
| That was all I could get out of him; if there is any pos- 
|g about these Massachusetts boys it is a little affectation 
‘at they were more scared than their actions showed. 
obody claimed a brave deed for himself, but all were 
hick to tell the exploits of the others and to honor the 
ficers and the rival companies. 
/ Ten Americans were trapped in a detached trench, with a 
»avy force in front of them. They quietly made a compact 
‘at they would neither retreat nor surrender, but that the 
re man would die at his post. That fact, however, came 
it almost incidentally as they glowingly told how a 
pan of sweating comrades came rushing to their rescue. 
i boy was caught in a shell hole out by the German 
ire, and he stayed there, fighting until dark; and the point 
the story, as the soldiers tell it, is that he got his clothes 
H torn on the wires coming in and now has to go about 
oking like a ragged comedian. 
For two days it was feared that the Germans had 
Cured one American prisoner, for he had been seen 
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Brought Down by Americans 


“Some of them”this to the music of 
reminiscent laughter—“didn’t even know 
what company they belonged to. But they 
certainly were all right!’ 

The bandmaster, who became a stretcher 
bearer in action, worked to the point of ex- 
haustion, and his staggering caught his su- 
perior’seye; but when the bandmaster found 
that the surgeon was going to send him to 
the rear for a rest he hid in a dugout until 
the doctor was gone. 

Another boy, in the medical corps, was to 
be sent home as mentally deficient, and the 
papers were all made out. When his unit was 
about to go forward he appeared before the 
captain and, saluting with comical dignity, 
said ‘‘Private N reports for duty, sir.” 


They are the First German Planes That Have Fallen to Our Own Aviation Force 


surrounded and overpowered. Later his body was dis- 
covered, hard by the German trenches, horribly mangled; 
he had fought to the death. And now his broken body rests 
with his victorious comrades in the quiet of an American 
grave. 

“You’ve gotta hand it to Company’’—I quote the 
Bostonese exactly —‘“‘they were at stand-to for forty-eight 
hours.” One foolhardy sniper, saying “I can see the boche 
as quick as he can see me,”’ deliberately stood up on the 
parapet and brought down three of the enemy. “I threw 
a grenade at him, and he went up just like a balloon,” I 
overheard a youngster say. This effect of an explosion was 
recounted in several instances. Two linemen went out 
under fire and repaired the telephone wires, for such in- 
tense shelling as is now being carried on plays havoc with 
the communication system. 

“Those drafties are wonders. You’ve gotta hand it to 
them. Not one of them was scared.” 

Then amid laughter and counter-tale and comment a 
group of these child veterans, enjoying a breathing space 
after five days in intense action, told me about the draft 
recruits who had been sent to the regiment as replacement 
men. ; 

“They’d do anything—carry ammunition or the 
wounded or fight any old way. One guy didn’t know that 
you had to take the top off the grenades to make them ex- 
plode; and he thought they’d go off when they hit. So he 


_ threw them like baseballs, and I saw him catch a Fritz in 


the middle of the stomach with one.” 

“Yes, and there was a drafty in our company who went 
over the top twice the other day and got three boches with 
his bayonet.” 


Then he pleaded to be allowed to go, and 
worked under fire like a young demigod. 


Medical-Corps Men 


EDICAL-CORPS men have to stand the 
fire without striking back. Onone trip to 

the trenches I accompanied a stretcher bearer 
along the open road, because it is easier and 
quicker than the tortuous, slippery, mud- 
filled trench. True, we were under the fire of 
the big guns, but if we kept to the left side of 
the road we could not easily be seen against 
the underbrush; and there were numerous 
abris, or bombproofs, in case of a general 
bombardment. As we climbed, that lad told 
me funny stories of a greenhorn who under a 
barrage had dived like a rabbit into the 
bushes, as if concealment were protection 
when all about us were big trees snapped off 
by shells. On our way up the shells began to 
come thick and near, and my guide advised 
waiting for a while in an abri, as the bom- 
bardment would not last long—quite in the casual tone 
one speaks of a summer shower. When we got to the end 
of the tunnel we found the cave filled with ammunition. 

“Come on! Let’s try the next one. I don’t like to be 
in these hot places with a lot of explosives, in case a shell 
should get through.” So we walked on to the next shelter 
and remained there for the duration of the storm, arriving 
at “P. C.,” which the Germans have got well spotted. 

That mile-long trench from the ambulance station to the 
major’s “P. C.”—post of command—is interesting, but I 
prefer the road. It would be much better to be effaced by 
a direct hit from a shell than to have the rocky side of a 
trench blown in on one; and the enemy has been playing 
havoc with this long main communication. Repeatedly 
one has to climb over the blown-in sides, since the place 
has not been cleared out for two or three days; and the 
bombardment was continuous during my second trip 
through this zigzagging highway, which seemed many miles 
long. The ground was so littered with chunks of slimy 
limestone, and the ‘‘duck soup,”’ as the boys call the mud, 
was so deep, and the foothold so precarious, that I could 
scarcely give attention to where the shells were landing, 
or to the beautiful violets and hepaticas and anemones 
that blossom so luxuriantly on the edge of the trench, a 
pledge of life amid all this death. The ground ivy has 
already begun to creep down into this man-made chasm, 
to cover the unsightliness of war’s work and to give promise 
that Nature’s sweet processes will continue long after this 
war madness of the human race has been cured. 

Up through that trench had gone, a little earlier in the 
day, the company of pioneers with whom I had driven up 
(Continued on Page 89) 
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If Your Copy is Late 


ECAUSE of the unprecedented transporta- 
tion and mail conditions, all periodicals will 
frequently be delivered late. If your copy of 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST does not reach 
you on Thursday please do not write complaining 
of the delay, as it is beyond our power to prevent 


it. If your dealer or boy agent does not place 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST on sale Thurs- 
days itis because his supply has been delayed in 
transit. He will have it later. 

Sometimes subscription copies will be delivered 


first; sometimes copies sent to dealers. Until 
conditions are improved these delays and irregu- 
larities are unavoidable. 


Out of the Frying Pan 


HE present Russian Government made peace with 

Prussia and made war on Finland. For a long time 
Finland had been a liberal progressive country, striving to 
save what independence it could under the thumb of the 
Czar. The Czar could not allow it much independence, 
because the example of a liberal democratic government 
just across the street from him was too obnoxious. When 
the first Russian revolution gave an opportunity to throw 
off the foreign yoke Finland set up a free democratic 
government. 

We must, of course, take all news from that quarter of 
the world with certain allowances. It is censored, colored, 
more or less distorted. But the Bolshevik attack on Fin- 
land seems to have been as conscienceless as the Kaiser’s 
invasion of Belgium. Like the Czar, the Bolsheviki could 
not endure an orderly, liberal democratic government just 
across the street. They threw the country into anarchy, 
from which, as a matter of course, the Germans con- 
veniently “rescued” it and tucked it into their game bag. 

Our Bolshevik friends over here are still hypnotized by 
phrases, which is the static condition of the Bolshevik 
mind. Men who wantonly attacked democratic Finland,'to 
the end of making it a Prussian province, are ecstatically 
accepted as liberators, because they talk about liberty. If 
you should ask the people of Finland what the practical 
difference is between Bolshevik liberators and Prussian 
conquerors, a majority of them—having experienced both— 
would probably reply that such practical difference as 
there may be is all in favor of the Prussians. 


Guaranteed Bank Deposits 


ihe LOOKS as though Congress would pass the bill to guar- 
antee individual deposits up to five thousand dollars in 
national banks. Before postal savings banks were set up 
there was more to be said for such a proposal than can 
be said for it now. The one argument is that guaranteed 
deposits would induce greater confidence in banks and 
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attract hoarded money into active use. But now every 
village contains a postal depository, guaranteed by the 
Government. We do not believe that hoarding of currency 
is now practiced to such an extent that anybody need 
bother about it. These Liberty Loan campaigns have been 
educational. More than seventeen million subscribers to 
the last one does not suggest hoarding. 

Strict control of competition in banking is a necessary 
corollary of guaranteed deposits. If the Government is to 
guarantee deposits up to five thousand dollars in every 
national bank, then it must see that new banks are not set 


up simply, or chiefly, for the purpose of making inroads * 


into the business of established institutions; for guar- 
anteeing deposits impairs that protection against competi- 
tion which a successful established bank has by reason of 
its reputation and goodwill. It has been ably managed for 
years. People deposit money with it because, relying on its 
reputation, they believe the money will be safe. 

If a new concern can say ‘You needn’t bother about 
our reputation, for money deposited with us is guaranteed 
by the Government,” the old bank is deprived of an asset 
and protection to which its good conduct has entitled it. 
Moreover, the guaranty fund is to be raised by an assess- 
ment on all bank deposits; so the old bank must pay an 
assessment that might be used to put a new rival on an 
equal footing with it in the vital matter of possessing public 
confidence. 

Guaranteeing deposits inevitably implies closer control 
of the banking field by the Government and stiffer restric- 
tions upon competition. It is doubtful whether it is now 
worth the price. 


Horse Power and Man Power 


HE pyramids, you know, were one of the seven won- 

ders of the world—and the most wonderful of them all 
as a demonstration of sheer power. How could that vast 
mass of material have been excavated, transported and set 
in place? For many centuries the world held its breath 
over that amazing application of force. 

A recent volume on economics draws this contrast: 
“The power generated in a modern steamship in a single 
voyage across the Atlantic is more than enough to raise 
from the Nile and set in place every stone of the great 
Egyptian pyramid.” 

“Rome was not built in a day’; but physical Rome 
could be built in a fortnight now. As an incident of war 
this country has built a dozen Romes within a year. 

It has been calculated that a mechanical horse power is 
about equal to the labor capacity of ten men, on which 
basis our manufactures alone employ a power—aside from 
that of the human hands engaged—that is equivalent to 
the labor capacity of at least two hundred and fifty million 
men. 

This enormous accession of physical power is quite 
new—really a matter of the last fifty years; and it is mul- 
tiplying in an ever-increasing ratio. It ought to make a new 
world in which there is no valid excuse for any reasonable 
human want going unsupplied. But a glance at Europe 
to-day shows that wisdom has by no means increased com- 
mensurately with power. We have succeeded brilliantly in 
securing an enormous accession of power. We have not 
succeeded so well in finding out how to use it intelligently. 

German power, before which Cesar would have been as 


helpless as an ant under a steam roller, is handed over to 


a company of morally drunken sailors to run amuck with. 


Not a Cheering Prospect 


OME five or six weeks ago the. country visibly shud- 

dered when Secretary McAdoo announced that new 
revenue legislation at this session of Congress was advis- 
able—shuddered not because the country shrank from 
paying more taxes, but because it knew that revenue 
legislation at this session would be shaped by very incom- 
petent hands. 

This Congress spent six months last year on a revenue 
bill, and produced a measure so ambiguous, complicated 
and inequitable that the only ground on which it might 
have found excuse was that it had been thrown together 
overnight by men in a desperate hurry, who did not under- 
stand the subject they were dealing with. In various sec- 
tions it was impossible tosay what Congress really intended. 
The law was put into effect by a series of more or less arbi- 
trary interpretations and decisions by revenue officers. In 
other sections the intention of Congress was clear—and 
clearly wrong according to all accepted principles of equi- 
table taxation. There was no doubt, for example, that Con- 
gress intended to tax a man who earned a given income 
twice as much as it taxed an idler who enjoyed the same 
income from an inherited fortune. 

Even worse than that, the men chiefly responsible for 
this measure—the men who would shape a new revenue 
law at this session—remained so far from having gained a 
better understanding of the subject that they were actually 
rather proud of their work. Apparently all they have been 
able to see respecting the law of 1917 is that it produces a 
lot of revenue. Taxation by men whose only object is to 
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raise revenue, with calm indifference to the relative expedi- 
ence and equity of the means employed, is not a cheering — 
prospect. - i2 

Naturally the country shuddered—not at the prospeci 
of more taxes, but at the prospect of more bad taxes, 


War Lessons 


ee American Government is going to school nowadays 
It is learning something about business by hard, prac 
tical experience. This learning, so far, seems to have hac 
noreaction upon politics; but we must hope that eventual] 

it will have. 

Writing of the Germany of 1913, which had outstrippec 
all rivals in the ratio of its gains in industrial expansion anc 
foreign trade, a distinguished American economist pointec| 
out that the German Government favored and fostere 
business combinations that the American Governmen: 
treated as criminal. He added: 

“More than this, the German Government, with ay 
assiduity and expert aid not known in any other country 
has consciously, and with great energy and skill, becom) 
the ally of trade, both domestic and foreign.’”’ And he gayi 
various illustrations—familiar enough to students of th 
subject—of the activities of the German Government a) 
the chief and ever-vigilant promoter of German trade. — 

The point is not whether the government is democrati) 
or autocratic. The point is the attitude of the govern, 
ment toward the whole body of activities by which th 
people gain a livelihood and national wealth is increased 
The attitude of the American Government is well known 
In the main it was merely that of an aloof, suspiciou 
critic—in the most conspicuous cases, a decidedly hostil, 
critic. Its main interest in business lay in discoverin) 
something to repress or punish. On the constructive al 
it was mostly blind and indifferent. Its usual réle was tha 
of a critical and pugnacious umpire. It seldom seriousl’ 
considered the idea of boosting the game. 

Probably professional politics—which means the occu 
pation of fishing for votes—is still largely in that attitadd 
But we may expect that war experience will finally reac 
upon it. 
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How the Prussian Wins 
a pees Kaiser boasts of his sword; but what he relies upo 


is a jimmy. Look at the war map of Europe. Notea 
the territory that has fallen into German hands since th 
beginning of the war. With inconsiderable exceptions i 
was all won by treachery and fraud. 7) 

There is Belgium, which needs no argument. There ar, 
Russia’s western provinces, seized from a helpless fo 
after he had laid down his arms and been inveigled into 
peace conference on false pretenses. There is Rumani: 
abandoned by the old régime in Russia. Even the Italia 
ground the Teutons now hold was gained by lies that Gei 
many had stealthily sown within the lines rather than b, 
superior military prowess. 

There remains some French soil that may fairly be cor 
sidered a fruit of military superiority—gained in the earl 
days of the war by falling upon an unready antagoniy — 
two-thirds Germany’s size. 

The German sword has justified itself as a defensiv 
weapon. The war has demonstrated that Germany’s mil 
tary power was ample to protect her from invasion. St 
had nothing to fear on that score. But, for subjugatin 
other people, it is the jimmy that serves her purpose. Tl 
Prussian wins by fraud and by a weakening of the mora, — 
of the enemy. 

Undoubtedly Berlin has learned the lesson, and, in pr 
portion as cannon fail, will trust more and more to “dle! 


Watch Your Coal 


T IS June—and balmy; but the calendar warns us th: 
frost is only a hundred days or so away. We heedtl — 
admonition of the Fuel Administration and order 01 | 
winter supply of fuel early. The dealer smiles indulgent. 
and says: 
‘Coal? If you will step out into the yard with me ar 
look in the corners of two of the thirteen bins, I cansho 
you some samples of that commodity. I am trying to ho 
on to the samples, because it would be a misfortune if 
should forget what coal looks like. As to when I cé 
deliver your winter supply I have no more idea than tl 
maninthemoon. I haven’t a thing in sight; not even a’ 
tangible sort of promise.” j 
We should take this for an exceptional case; only a go¢ 
many of the publications we pick up in the course of a dé 
contain something or other in the same vein. North of t 
Ohio frost is, on an average, four months or so awa 
Much may be done in that time, with practically w) 
limited coal deposits available. c 
Coal consumers can do much. Our habitual pre-w, 
waste of fuel can be much reduced. Upon every man W! — 
expects to use a ton of coal next winter—or who uses CO — 
now—rests the responsibility of seeing that the fuel | — 
economically used. 


UMAN battles may vary in scope and intensity, 
J but they undergo relatively little change in char- 
acter in a hundred years—because human na- 

\qre is eternal, not ephemeral. Thus autocracy and 
je lust for world power ruled monarch- 
/s acentury ago just as they do in Ger- 
any to-day. And our forefathers who 
yunded this republic in 1776, declaring 
‘yemselves free and independent of a 
‘uropean parent, found it necessary 
‘retty early in the game to extend the 
veclaration of Independence into a 
‘fonroe Doctrine making all European 
jonarchical systems taboo in this hem- 
‘phere. That was ninety-five years 
zo— December, 1823, to be exact—and 
we have had any foreign policy at all 
nee then it has been to assert and de- 
‘nd that doctrine. We deemed it a car- 
ynal principle of our life—the backbone 
' republicanism. We frowned at the 
stempt of Maximilian to get a foothold 
Mexico. We scowled at England for 
\sputing a boundary in Venezuela. We 
lped Cuba throw off the yoke of tyran- 
‘eal Spain. With typical good nature 
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German-American Alliance. Said, for instance, Charles 
J. Hexamer, president of that organization, at the an- 
nual convention in October, 1911-——and the excerpt is 
taken from an official report: 

“What the root is to the tree, that the 
German language is to Germany. We. 
hope to introduce the teaching of German 
in all elementary schools. The more the 
teaching of German increases the greater 
will be the number of boys and girls who 
will be brought to us and who will re- 
ceive the keys to the treasure houses of 
our Kultur.” 


Hexamer’s Words 


OUR years later— November, 1915— 

Mr. Hexamer—who had previously 
been decorated by the Kaiser—made to 
the convention this speech: 

“We will not permit our Kultur of two 
thousand years to be trodden down in 
this land. Many were born here and 
many are giving our German Kultur to 
the land of their children. But that is 
possible only if we stand together... . 


id generosity we invited to our shores 

ie peoples of all European countries— 

‘scriminating against nobody, either for race, religion or 
evious condition of servitude. We didn’t suspect any 
sople in our own free land. 

Unhappily we reasoned only in terms of territory, legal 
wnership of islands, and states, naval bases and tangible 
ossessions—territorial conquest. But we forgot all about 
‘nother kind of conquest, another kind of influence more 
-angerous than the purchase of strategic bases, another kind 
struggle to implant customs and ideals entirely foreign to 
‘ne purposes of individual freedom 
‘ywhich we had dedicated the na- 
onitself. We thought the Monroe 
‘oetrine could be violated only 
yan armed expedition from across 
ye seas, and pooh-poohed the idea 
a German invasion of this con- 
ment. We thought the German- 
_/merican Alliance a kind of singing 
lociety, where convivial spirits 
uaffed beverages of native brew; 
jad we never stopped to inquire 
‘te meaning of the Germanism 
‘ney preached or the Kultur they 
ealized. 
| 


i 
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Germanization 
‘A 7HEN we read in our histories 
TY of the sage policy of President 
‘onroe “‘that the American con- 
nents . . are henceforth not 
) be considered as subjects for 
‘ture colonization by any Euro- 
2an power”’ and that the United 
tates would consider any attempt 
fa the part of European powers 
toextend their system to any por- 
on of this hemisphere as danger- 
Js to our peace and safety,’’ we 
_ 3ually thought this applied to the 
_eaker countries south of us—not 
 ) ourselves. 
But in the last few weeks there 
_ jaye been disclosed in the Senate 
‘ the United! States documents 
ad proof that show how un- 
_)punded was our security, how that 
_jtead German Kultur, which has 
ypnotized a nation beyond the 
shine and driven it into mad com- 
at with the world, has been 
reached and practiced in our 
\*hools, colleges and churches, and 
Ssinister hand placed on our po- 
tical parties to bring about the 
|Adice of persons in Federal, state 
d municipal elections favorable 
\ Apologetically 
Germans resident in Amer- 
Ve risen to define German- 
aS an innocent fondness, an 


Extract the Poison Fang 


ethnological affection for things German, and not an 
unforgetable devotion to the interests of the Fatherland, 
as the practice has proved beyond a question of doubt. 
But of this much we are certain—it didn’t translate into 
a passion for Americanism, out of which alone can grow a 
homogeneous nation. Its very spirit was un-American. It 
was a confessed effort to Germanize America. 

We have the confession in an amazing record of public 
speeches and documents written by officers of the National 
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Another Lovely German Substitute 


Let everyone bestrong who steps forward 

and battles for German Kultur. Let him 
be strong and German. Consider, you German pioneers, 
that we are giving this people here the best thing that there 
is on earth—Germanic Kultur.” 

But the prize quotation, made at the national conven- 
tion of the alliance in Milwaukee, was also from the lips 
of Mr. Hexamer: 

“We have long suffered the preachment that ‘you Ger- 
mans must allow yourselves to be assimilated; you must 
merge with the American people.’ But no one will ever 
find us prepared to descend to an 
inferior [or lesser] culture.”’ 

Sounds absurd that a native- 
born American should utter such 
words in free America, even before 
we entered the war and began to 
take note of what was happening 
within our gates. 

But would you believe that there 
are 491 evangelical schools in this 
country in which German is the 
only language taught, and that 
in some states — as Wisconsin, 
North Dakotaand South Dakota— 
state money has been spent largely 
for the maintenance of public 
schools that are exclusively Ger- 
man, in which the instruction is 
given in the German language, the 
pupils talk German and the teacher 
talks German—and English is the 
foreign tongue? 

Those are facts. And there are 
a good many facts just like those, 
which have just begun to shed 
light on the effects of our happy- 
go-lucky indifference to the en- 
croachments of European systems. 

Not alone in the German sec- 
tions of the big cities hassuch a con- 
dition been developing, but in the 
heart of America—the West. There 
was a conference in Washington a 
few weeks ago of the National 
Bureau of Education and a na- 
tional committee of one hundred, 
attended by twenty-two governors 
and several scores of representa- 
tives of state councils of defense, 
to talk about this very thing. And 
here is what Richard L. Metcalfe, 
member of the Nebraska State 
Council of Defense, revealed: 

“Tn Nebraska there are eighteen 
districts where the public school 
has been driven out by German 
schools. In those German schools 
nothing but the German language 
is spoken or taught. No atten- 
tion whatever is paid to teaching 
anything but German. We have 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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to turn out the garrison and knock 

you senseless.’”’ These were the cheer- 
ing and comforting words that we heard as 
we stood on parade on 
the barrack square at 
Buer-Westerholt. There 
were three hundred of us 
British, and we had ar- 
rived that afternoon from 
Minden camp to work in 
the coal mines. We had 
come against our wills 
and, being old prisoners 
and determined men, we 
had decided to defy the 
Germans andmake things 
so warm that they would 
get fed up with us and 
send us back to where we 
came from. Little did we 
know the class of men 
wehadtodealwith. They 
turned out to be the most 
brutal and unscrupulous 
men we had ever met. 

But to go on with the 
story. We had been given 
our pit numbers and we 
stood four deep in nu- 
merical order. Our orders 
were that when our num- 
bers were called out we 
were to step forward and 
receive our pit clothes, 
which consisted of-a pair 
of clogs, a suit of dunga- 
rees, a cap, neckerchief, 
and a tin water bottle to 
carry our ‘‘coffee’’ into 
the mine. The first four 
numbers had been called 
out but no one had 
moved. They were called 
again, but no response. 

“What is the matter with these men?” These words 
were addressed to the interpreter by the sergeant major 
who was in command of the prisoners. 

“What are you going to do, boys?” said he. 

“Tell him that as we don’t intend to go down the pit we 
won’t need any clothes.” 

The interpreter delivered the answer. 

“So,” said the head bully. “Well, do they want any 
blankets?” 

A loud chorus of ‘‘noes’’ was the answer to this question, 
as we had resolved to stand pat and defy them. 

The sergeant major said no more but went to the Ger- 
man barracks, which were a few yards away, and turned 
out all the available sentries. They were a tough-looking 
crowd and were about forty strong. About a third were 
armed with rifles and bayonets and the remainder had thick 
rubber pipes about thirty inches long. We were marched 
away in tens and twelves, and there was an attack that 
would break the spirit of the most resolute. 


Y wows go down into the mine if I have 


Victims of German Brutality 


ANG! Smash! Crash! We were knocked to our knees. 
Butt ends of rifles and heavy hobnailed boots landed 
on whatever part of us was uppermost. It was in vain that 
we put up ascrap. If we struggled to our feet we were im- 
mediately knocked down again and kicked unmercifully. 
After fifteen minutes of this kind of work we were dazed, 
bleeding and unfit to continue the unequal struggle. The 
sergeant major, seeing the condition we were in, stopped 
the mélée, and through the interpreter informed us that 
we were there to work and that he would take us down the 
mine if he had to carry us to the shaft. We hastily whis- 
pered to one another that we would try some other scheme 
and that we had better give in for the time being, as flesh 
and blood could not stand the rough treatment that was 
being given us. 

We were then formed up again, four deep, and given our 
pit clothes. The next item was the division of the party. 
I was told off for the morning shift, and then we were 
shown where we were to sleep, eat, and amuse ourselves 
when we were not working. 

The beds consisted of hammocks made out of the kind of 
coarse matting you generally see in corridors of public 
buildings. For covering we had three thin cotton blankets 
which you could see through. The beds were in two tiers, 
one above the other, and about two hundred men were in a 
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hut which measured about eighty by fifty feet. The stench 
in the night was something awful as it was too cold to 
have many windows open. 

After locating our hammocks, which were all numbered, 
we were given a bowl of soup, which was the first we had 
received that day. The soup consisted of dirty water with 
a few rotten vegetables boiled init. We also received about 
ten ounces of the usual black bread that is issued to pris- 
oners of war, and were told to go to sleep, as the morning 
shift would rise at four o’clock. It was now about half past 
nine, and we laid our weary and aching bodies on the rough 
beds, but not to sleep. Our thoughts were too bitter, and 
more than one strong man choked back a sob of rage and 
anger. What a night of misery it was! And many a des- 
perate scheme was hatched. 

At last four o’clock arrived and the guards burst noisily 
into our barrack. 

“Get up, you English pig-dogs!”’ they cried. They ac- 
companied the order with the prods of rifles, and the morn- 
ing shift wearily rolled out. 


“Soup up!” someone shouted, and we rushed out with © 


our tin bowls to get our allowance of the vile concoction 
they had the nerve to call soup. 

We had barely time to eat it when we were roughly told 
to fall in and take our pit clothes under our arms. We 
filed out onto the barrack square and fell in by fours. We 
were counted at least a dozen times, and at last our guards, 
satisfied that we were correct, marched us off to the pit, 
which was half a kilometer from our camp. It was pitch- 
dark, and oneither side of the column armed sentries walked 
about twenty paces apart. 

Eventually we arrived at the pit and were marched into 
the bathhouse, which was a huge and magnificent building. 
At least a thousand men could bathe at once under the 
spray baths, so you can get some idea of the size of the 
structure. On entering the bathhouse we were marched to 
the prisoners’ end, which was partitioned off, and each 
man was given a place to hang his clothes. This consisted 
of four hooks attached to a chain suspended from the ceil- 
ing. We were ordered to undress and told to put on our pit 
clothes, and we were then shown how to pull our clothes 
clear of the floor. The chain ran along the ceiling and down 
the side of the wall, and each one was numbered and could 
be raised or lowered as desired. After hauling our clothes 
up we were taken away in fives, in charge of two miners. 

We were marched up a flight of stairs and along a hall 
into the lamp room, where all the safety lamps used down 


-had to be pushed by hand to the elevator, where it was le! 
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the mine were kept and cleaned. Each man 
received a lamp with a number correspond- 
ing to the one he wore. Mine was 797. On 
receiving the lamps we went up more steps 
and along a corridor to 
the cage. There weretwo 
cages in operation, each 
going to a different level, 
We were lined up oppo- 
site the one bound for the 
420-meter. The other one 
went down to the 640- 
meter level, which was 
the lowest. ; 

Each cage was divided) 
into four compartments, 
one above the other, and) 
held altogether forty. 
eight men. It was witha 
fast-beating heart that I 
stepped into the cage with 
my four comrades and the 
twoGermans. Inashorter| 
time than it takes to tell) 
it we were at our leveland 
were hustled out and told 
to follow one of the Ger. 
mans, The other acted 
as rear guard. We passed 
through two air-tight 
doors and commenced our 
journey to the coal face! 

With many a smoth- 
ered curse we stumbled 
on after our guide, bump: 
ing our heads where the 
roof was low, and falling 
over the rough places on 
the road. We were not 
accustomed to the din 
and eerie light that came 
from our lamps, and it was 
a relief when, after ter| 
minutes of this kind of 
work, our guide called ¢ 
halt and three of the party were taken down a side road t¢ 
their work. Our guide then continued the journey with the 
two of us who were left. Another five minutes and my 
companion was handed over to some men who were evi: 
dently waiting for him, and they disappeared down a sidé 
road and I was left alone to goon. Another ten minutes 
walk and we turned off sharp, went through a door an¢ 
commenced{to climb down an iron ladder to the bowels o! 
the earth; down forty rungs and we went through anothe) 
trap door and commenced to climb down again. One mor 
trap and about forty more rungs brought us to the scen¢ 


of my future labors. . 
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_The First Day’s Work 


ERE I was forced to strip to the waist, and amid the 
jeers and taunts of the five men who worked there ] 
was given a huge scoop shovel and told to arbeit—work 
The air was hot and foul, and before I had been two min: 
utes on the job I was wringing wet with perspiration. 
My job was to shovel the coal into the small wagon: 
that ran on a light railway to the coal face. Each wagor! 
would hold about three-quarters of a ton and when ful 


down to the 640 level. On arrival there it was hooked uy 
to others and taken by an electric engine to the main shaft 
After I had filled two wagons I felt a bit groggy and slack 
ened up a bit to get my breath. There was a loud outer) 
at this, and one huge burly miner rushed at me brandishing 
his pick. I stood my ground and raised my shovel in ¢ 
threatening attitude, and informed him as best I could ir 
broken German that I would smash his head in if he 
touched me. The big bully stopped short when he saw ] 
meant business and we started chewing the rag. In Eng 
lish it would sound something like this: he 
“You must work.” ; 
“T am working, damn you.” 
“You must work faster.” 
“T'll see you in hell first.” % 
“Tf you don’t work you will be strafed and put i 


I then informed them that I had never been down a Pp 
before and that I would be able to do better next day! 
I thought that five to one was too big odds for me, so] 

(Continued on Page_26) aft 
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You should read the whole letter — 


hs It comes from a lady living in Rutland, Vermont—a mother. who says—‘“thinking my 
| experience might help other mothers, I decided to write you.” 


‘“‘My two children were recovering from an illness,’ she continues, “and the doctor 
ordered soup once a day for at least two weeks. Neither of the children cared for soup 
| and I was in despair until I read an advertisement about your Vegetable Soup and the 
words ‘alphabet macaroni’ caught my eye. Surely these would please the, children, I 
thought, so I telephoned to my grocer for some and the experiment was'a great and lasting 
success. Both children were delighted, ate all I would give them and now they have 
acquired the soup habit and are strong and well.” 


Isn’t there a valuable suggestion here for you? 


‘The soup habit” as our correspondent happily calls it, is now recognized by advanced physicians as distinctly 
a health habit—both for young and old. | } 

Good soup plays a part in the human digestive economy performed by no other food. It is at once a 
stimulant and a nourisher. It supplies the most valuable body-building materials, and in a form which the 
system almost instantly assimilates. 

A prominent physician has stated in a treatise on nourishment:—“‘If I had only ten cents for food I would 
fae buy a plate of soup, for I know of no other food that will so completely satisfy my hunger and nourish my body 
for that sum of money.” 

. This is why the same appetizing and nourishing qualities of Campbell’s Vegetable Soujo which appeal so tempt- 
1: a ingly to a delicate child are equally valuable in contributing strength and vigor to 
any constitution at any age. 

The best way is to order a dozen or more at a time, and have it always at hand. 
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(Continued from Page 24) 
soft-soaped them and at half past one we knocked off for 
the day, and I dragged my weary body up the ladders and 
along the road to the main shaft, where I found two lines of 
my comrades waiting their turn to go to the surface. 

On arrival at the top we encountered the second shift 
going down. Just a brief conversation in passing and we 
were hustled into the bathhouse. We peeled off our dirty 
clothes, seized our soap and jumped under the hot shower 
bath and pretty soon all trace of the coal dust was washed 
off us. After dressing in our uniforms we hung our pit 
clothes on the hooks, pulled them clear and filed out into 
the large hall to wait till the last man had finished dressing. 
About a quarter past three we fell in outside, and after 
being counted a number of times we were marched back to 
our prison camp. On getting in we were counted again and 
dismissed. 

Each man then received a bowl of soup, and as we ate it 
we swapped experiences. They were all about the same, 
and every man was determined to get away from that hell 
hole or die in the attempt. The question was, How? The 
sentries were too close round the wire to permit of its being 
cut, so another scheme'had to be thought out. 

Next day down the pit was the same as the first, and on 
coming back to the camp eight of us got into consultation 
and decided to dig a tunnel and get away, as the Holland 
frontier was only forty-two kilometers distant. 

The third day down the mine a tragedy occurred. Cor- 
poral Smith, of the Scots Guards, was killed by falling 
down an unprotected and disused elevator shaft. He had 
strayed down the wrong turning and, trying to find his 
way to the main road, met with the accident that termi- 
nated his life. . 

He was very popular and his death caused a gloom to 
fall over the camp. We had a feeling that we were not safe 
anywhere. Poor fellow, he was buried two days later, 
and lies in Buer cemetery, a victim to German Kultur. 


Attempts to Escape 


FTER the fourth day’s work we got started on our tun- 
nel. We cunningly cut atrap door in the floor where the 
Germans would not notice it, and with a short spade and a 
broken pick we had smuggled in we commenced operations. 
It was heartbreaking work, as we could work only at cer- 
tain times and had to be always on the alert. We posted 
sentries at different parts of the camp and they notified 
each other by signals when the Germans were about. At 
length we got the shaft deep enough and commenced the 
tunnel proper. As we could work now with the trap down 
things went a bit smoother. 

Of course you must remember that we did all this when 
we had finished our shift down the mine. Things down 
that hell hole were getting tougher every day. There were 
fights going on continually and the British were getting 
beaten up every day. We were allowed to go from the shaft 
to the coal face by ourselves now, and the Germans would 
lie in wait for men who were walking singly and set about 
them with pick shafts or any other weapons the cowardly 
brutes could lay their hands on. To protect ourselves we 
used to wait until a few of us were going in the same direc- 
tion and put out all the lights except one. We would then 
go on and the miners seeing that there was only one light 
approaching thought that there was only one man. What 
a surprise they got when they found there were six or 
seven, and we fought them with all the savageness 
that comes only to desperate men. Picks, shovels 
and crowbars were the weapons used, but the most 
powerful of all was an uppercut with a safety lamp. 
This always had the desired effect and the receiver 
of it went to sleep. Of course we did not always 
come out on top, and many a man has returned to 
the surface black and blue and hardly able to move. 

All the animosity was directed against the Eng- 
lish. The Russian and French prisoners working in 
the mine led a quiet and peaceful life. 

On the night of March thirteenth two menslipped 
away in the darkness. They belonged to the midday 
shift, which generally came back from the pit about 
eleven-forty-five Pp. M. Taking advantage of a dark 
night and the slackness of the sentries they slipped 
behind a pile of bricks and, waiting till the coast was 
clear, struck north for the Holland frontier. When 
the party arrived at the barrack two men slipped 
out of a hut and got counted in with the remainder, 
making the number correct. 

This was the first blood for us, and we all did a 
quiet smile. 

Next day hell broke loose. They were missed and 
we were all driven out on parade to stand at atten- 
tion for six hours. We did not mind this, as it was 
in a good cause. An officer came down to investi- 
gate the escape. We were told we should receive no 
parcels or letters for eight days. We complained 
about the striking that had been going on, but he 
said that the sergeant major was quite right. He 
also told us we were the scum and offal of England— 
paid murderers, not soldiers. 
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Things then went from bad to worse. Men were con- 
tinually being struck, and the underofficer, whose name 
was Woelke, used to amuse himself by setting the dogs on 
us; but after the brutes had gota British hobnailed boot 
below the chin once or twice they got scared and would 
only stand and bark. . 

All this time we were hard at work on our tunnel and 
had managed to get about fourteen feet in; and we were 
about the same distance from the wires, the other side of 
which was our object. Alas for our hopes, two days after 
this we met with disaster! On lifting the trap we found 
that our tunnel was partly flooded. We promptly bailed it 
out but next day it was the same, and two days after we 
were obliged to abandon the scheme. 

It was now every man for himself, and James McDon- 
ald, of the Gordon Highlanders, was the first to go. On the 
morning of April fourth, while the morning shift was on 
the way to the pit, he dashed out of the ranks and disap- 
peared in the darkness. The sentries were completely sur- 
prised. They had nothing in the breeches of their rifles and 
could only ery “Halt, halt!’ By the time they had 
slipped a round in, Mac was well away. He had the good 
luck to reach England and certainly deserved it. 

Life in the mine and camp now became worse than ever. 
We started in to wreck machinery down the pit and made 
ourselves as big a hindrance to the miners as we could. 
We would throw away their tools and steal the tickets off 
the wagons so that they would not get paid. We thought 
that they would complain and that the mine authorities 
would remove us. Men were getting desperate and delib- 
erately maimed themselves while down the pit. This was 
done by placing the hand or foot on the rails and allowing a 
bogie of coal to run over it. It was generally a success and 
was rewarded by about six weeks’ “‘nix work.” 

Along about this time Corporal Bishop, of the Scots 
Greys, and Private Monteith, of the Seaforth Highlanders, 
walked out of the bathhouse disguised as civilians. They 
mixed with the rest of the miners and walked boldly 
through the main gate. They were caught that night trying 
to cross the River Lippe and were brought back to camp. 
The manhandling they received was something fearful. 
We were all turned out on the square about one in the 
morning to see them. They were both big strong men, but 
they could hardly stand with weakness and looked ghastly 
white. Next day I saw Bishop in the temporary hospital 
in camp. There was not a place on his body that was 
white. He was one mass of bruises and was in terrible pain. 
He and Monteith were then thrown into jail for fourteen 
days on black bread and water. 

The next attempt was made by Gravenor, of the West 
Surreys, and another man. They were in the hospital at 


Westerholt, and one dark night they slid down the drain’ 


pipe and beat it for the land of the free. They were unsuc- 
cessful. They were brought back and went through the mill 
like the rest. The underofficer told us straight out that he 
would break our hearts. There is no need to mention that 
he has not done it yet. 

About the beginning of May a way of exit was found 
from the top compartment of the cage, and twelve bold 
hearts made the attempt. They were all unsuccessful, 


being all caught in different parts of the country. The 
Germans were completely puzzled. They could not find 
out where the men were getting away from and the secret 
was well kept. They punished us by starvation and kept 
us standing on parade for hours at a stretch. 


June 15, Ng 


I had now got transferred to the midday shift 4 
planned to get away with two chums, but through g 
misunderstanding I missed my comrades at the foot 
the shaft and they were compelled to go without me, 
we afterward learned, they were successful in reach g 
England. These two men went on a Saturday night ana 
four o’clock on Sunday morning we were kicked out on e 
barrack square. As each man went out he was seized :4 
searched, and as it was a complete surprise we were 1 
prepared for it. I was unfortunate. The underofficer m 
me strip and found a map and compass sewed in the linig 
of my prison uniform. I had a lively ten minutes, ther. 
ber pipe being brought into use; but what worried me as 
was the loss of my guiding star. 

That Sunday we were made to stand at attention fy 
four A. M. till six Pp. M. without a thing to eat or drink, anit 
rained most of the time. All our kits were thrown out jd 
we had to pick them out the best way we could. | 

Next day an officer came from Essen and we were phe 
ished for one month—no parcels or letters, and no smokig 
to be allowed. We were in a sorry plight, the food issid 
by the Germans being unfit to eat and not enough fa 
man to live on. Our cheeks fell in and our eyes sank bk 
in our heads; but we still kept cheerful. The Germis 
were forced to admire the British for the way they bore p 
under adversity. | 


Ingenious German Cruelties 


i WOULD be as well to mention here some of the favote 
tortures of our captors. Below the huge bathhouse wia 
small room with three cells in it. A large number of sten 
pipes passed through and round it, and it was as hotis 
Hades and fearfully stuffy. If a man caused trouble in jy 
way he was flung into this awful place and after a w 
hours he was utterly exhausted. Then three or four of je 
sentries would arrive, armed with the rubber hose, and je 
unfortunate victim would be beaten till he was unablio 
stand. A man was usually confined for forty-eight hog, 
and the heat, foul air and entire absence of water left iy 
for the time being a physical wreck. I was in twice and |] 
swear to this statement. 

Another fiendish torture was the one called Stilly -. 
The victims were stood at attention, face to the wall. [f 
they moved they received a bashing. I and several mre 
stood for sixteen hours one Sunday till our legs we 
swollen and it was agony to move when we were set fe, 

The Serbians who worked down the mine were in |d 
shape. Boots they had none, and the sergeant a8 
refused to give them clogs, and a good number of thn 
went to work barefooted. The dogs were trained so tit 
when a Hun said “‘Serbski!’’ they would dash at the nit 
est man and worry him. | 

Another sport was to kick over a man’s dinner, then : 
at him till he was on the verge of committing = ig 
Kicks and blows were the order of the day, but it “1s 
impossible to break the spirit of the British. | 

About the beginning of June I and three more ye 
selected to work on the surface. It is beyond me to descie 
the relief I felt when I found myself in God’s pure air id 
sunshine and with the wind blowing on my face. It brouit 
back to memory dear old Canada far away, and I madep - 
my mind that I would get away or die in the attempt 

Our job on the surface was connected with the iron yid 
and we were mostly employed breaking up old railvy 
lines into sections. These were sent down the me 
and were used in connection with the propping p 
of the galleries. We broke them into the requid 
length with cold chisels and sledge hammers, d 
it was a heartbreaking job on the scanty rati 
which we received, but we stuck it out. Anyth 
was better than the foul air and the brutalitysf 
the pit. 

At the end of June the sergeant major, whe 
name was Handerz, told us that he would issue i 
parcels and letters. As these had been ming 

e 
‘ 


ing for some time we had quite a lot coming. 

certainly had a tuck-in, and for weeks after /e 
scorned the German food. I at once commend 
to set aside portions of biscuits and all the che 
late I could lay my hands on. This was to be y 
food on my way out. By mutual consent we 
agreed that no attempts to escape were to be mi 


; 
: 
: 
4 


most of us were so weak that a night’s joun 
would have laid us up. { 

Previous to coming to Buer-Westerholt we ]d_ 
been at Minden, and I had studied the map of G- 
many thoroughly and knew most of the Holl: 
district well; but what was required most wa 
compass, as I was a bit hazy about the stars; 
sides, they are not always visible. 

The Germans with whom we used to work on 
were always complaining about their food. Att 
time the mine authorities had control of all the fc 
for the district and all the men employed there we 
on rations—also their wives and families. ‘ 

” (Continued on Page 28) 


rT HE Peomobilei is wanted all 
4 over America, because of its 
extreme economy and the other 
qualities which have given it 
“the name of /he Comfort Car. 


~The owner of a Hupmobile 
1s bound to have an increased 
equity in his car, not because 
Pars are scarce, but because 
notably good cars are in special 
demand. 


ml he Bee. value of a Hup- 
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are good and clean; general 
toilet room with showers on 
each floor. 

Fireproof building; wholesome, 
moral atmosphere; no tips. A 
good place to stay. 

Comfortable reading and lounge 
rooms; good restaurant, barber 
shop; and a friendly welcome. 


You needn’t belong to the Y. M. 
C. A. to come. 


822 SourH WasasH Ave., CHIcaco 
1800 Rooms 


Rates 30 to 60c a day 


Booklet on request 


Here’s a 
knitted 
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suit that 
weighs 
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6 ounces 


HY put up with warm, 
sticky underwear? 

Try one of these Joose-fitting feather-weight 
Lastlong Union Suits and know the joy of real 
underwear comfort. 

Made of a fine gauge, light, &mnitted fabric 


that absorbs perspiration. It can’t get clammy. 
Keeps you dry and cool, 


Athletic and other styles at popular prices. 
Be sure to ask your dealer for Lastlong. 


Write for Booklet and sample swatch of fabric 


Lastlong Underwear Co. 
349 Broadway New York 


IASTLONG| 
FEATHER-WEIGHT + . FLAT-KNIT 
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625 F Street, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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for food were issued and the cost deducted 
from their pay. Long queues of women 
and children were to be seen daily draw- 
ing whatever was being issued on that par- 
ticular day. Everything, even to fruit and 
tobacco, was issued and could be got only 
at the mine. Shops were empty. The 
bakers received a certain quantity of flour 
and had to turn out so many loaves, which 
were drawn by the people on their list. 
Everyone was continually complaining. 
They could not get enough food and what 
they did get cost them all they earned. It 
was impossible to buy boots and as we were 
getting clothing sent out by the Canadian 
Red Cross we were better off than the 
miners. I received a pair of new boots one 
day and put them on for my work. The en- 
gineer who was operating the switch engine 
in the pit yard spotted them and he stopped 
the engine, climbed down and offered me 
fifty marks for them. I shook my head and 
he advanced the price up to eighty. Noth- 
ing doing. I told him all the money in Ger- 
many could not buy them, and he went 
away with the idea that I was crazy. 

Another scarce article was soap. They 
would offer any amount of money for Brit- 
ish soap, but they very seldom got it. One 
day a German who was rather friendly with 
me asked me to bring him some soap. 

Said he: “Have you plenty of soap, 
John?” 

“Yes, I have lots; and plenty of good 
Iinglish food as well.” : 

“They tell us that England is starving.” 

“No fear! We will never starve. We 
have a big Navy.” 

“Well, you bring me some soap and I’ll 
give you plenty of money.” 

“T don’t need money. I have lots.” 
This was a lie, of course. It was in vain he 
pleaded for scap. I remained obdurate. 
After about a week he was at me again. 

“Please fetch me some soap. My wife 
would like the English soap. It is good.” 

I thought for quite a while, and confident 
that I had my man I said, “Look here, if I 
help you will you help me?” 

“What is it?” said he. 

Then I sprung it: ‘Bring me a map and 
compass and I will give you soap, and food 
as well.” 

He turned white and his eyes stuck out 
of his head. 

“T am frightened,” said he. “You can- 
not get away and will get caught.’ 

“Well, what if lam? That doesn’t mat- 
ter. Iam game to take the chance.” 

“Yes, yes! But you will tell who gave 
you the compass and I will get shot for be- 
traying my country.” 

“Look here, if I am caught I’ll not tell. 
What is your country to you? You and 
your family are in want.’ 


The Guiding Star 


“But they will beat you, John. You 
cannot stand it.”’ 

““A Canadian can stand anything. They 
can torture me to death. I’ll never give you 
away.” 

All the talking in the world, however, 
failed to convince him, and my broken 
German was not effective enough. I was in 
despair. The summer was passing and the 
long nights would soon be on and I was un- 
prepared. However, to my surprise three 
days later he called me to another part of 
the yard to help him lift some iron. He was 
pale and excited, and after we had loaded 
up we went into a part of the yard that was 
seldom used. 

He looked cautiously round and said: 
“T have it.” / 

““Good!”’ said I. 

“You swear you will keep it secret?’”’ 

I was so delighted that I would have 
sworn anything. He then pulled out an 
automobile map of Rhineland and an illu- 
minated compass, and it was my turn to be 
surprised, as I never dreamed that he could 
get anything so good. I promised him that 
I would never betray him, and next day I 
took him down,a bar of soap. I fully in- 
tended to take him more stuff, but he was 
put to work somewhere else, so I got my 
guiding star cheap. 

I was now ready to go. All I wanted was 
an opportunity. It was now near the end of 
September and the days were getting 
shorter. I decided that I would wait a little 
longer, and as I did not like the idea of 
going alone I asked a chum of mine who 
worked in the prop yard if he would go 
along. 

“Sure!”’ said he. “When do we start? 
What do I want? Which way do we go?” 


“Leave it to me, old son. I have the 
goods, O. K. Get some biscuits and choco- 
late together. Cut those brass buttons and 
shoulder straps off that overcoat, sew some 
black ones on. With a civilian cap and a 
pair of dungarees pulled over those prison 
trousers you will look allright.” 

““What are you going to wear, old man?” 

“Well, I have that civilian overcoat that 
Gilroy left, and with a cap and dungarees 
will look all right in the dark.” 

We shook hands on the deal and I began 
to study the best means of breaking away. 
The yard where we worked was surrounded 
by a high fence and was about five hundred 
yards long by three hundred wide. The sen- 
try who took us to our work was a very 
easy-going kind of chap and trusted us a 
good deal. We used to fall in at twenty 
minutes of six in the morning and he would 
count us, then march us out of the camp to 
the work. He trusted us to report to the 
German who was our foreman, and would 
take the smiths, of whom there were about 
sixteen, to the smith’s shop, which was at 
the end of the yard nearest the shaft. 
After that he would come to see if all was 
well, and would visit us at intervals during 
the day. We worked from six to six, with 
an hour and a half for dinner. He relied a 
whole lot on the civilians we worked with 
and was inclined to shirk his duty. 


The Get-Away 


After considering and studying the mat- 
ter a whole lot I decided that the attempt 
must be made in the morning when we went 
to work, and I put it off until it should be 
darker. At last I could wait no longer. 
It had been rather misty for several morn- 
ings, so I told my pal to get ready and we 
would hop it the next day. We stuffed our 
provisions in between the linings of our 
black tunics and when we got roused on the 
morning of the twentieth of October we 
carefully dressed ourselves, 

It was an ideal morning. We could not 
see a yard in front of us. 

“Fall in!”’ said the sentry, and we filed 
out on parade. He counted us and we 
marched out. I could hear my heart beat. 
If he had inspected us he would have no- 
ticed that we were a bit differently dressed 
from usual, but we had backed a winner 
and all was well. We marched through the 
yard gate, round the dump, and halted 
opposite the prop yard. 

“Fall out, the wocdworkers!” said the 
sentry. They disappeared into the gloom. 
We went on another fifty yards, and he fell 
out the iron workers, and then took the 
smiths to their work. As soon as they left I 
beat it. 

“So long, boys!” I said to the three who 
were to be left. 

“Good luck, old man!” they cried, and I 
faded away. In two minutes I was at our 
meeting place. 

“Where are you, Rip?” 

“Here you are, Jack.’ 

“Right-o! Let’s get a move on.’ 

We climbed over the high wooden fence 
and dropped onto the road. A hurried 
glance to right and left and we crossed the 
road and took to the open fields. My, but 
it was heavy going, and as ‘we were on the 
double we were soon blowing and puffing. 
We were heading northwest and we had 
covered about three kilometers when the 
mist began to lift. 

“We'll have to hide up.” 

; Sure thing, but let’s go a bit farther 
on!” 

We struggled on a few hundred yards 
and crawled into a small thicket and lay 
down, exhausted. However, we did not like 
the place, so my chum said he would go out 
and look for a better place. He started out, 
and being a big man made a bit of noise 
going through the branches. A civilian 
who was passing, hearing the commotion, 
rushed in to see what was the matter. The 
conversation was something like this, done 
mostly in broken German, of course: 

“Where are you going and what are you 
doing in there?”’ 

“T am taking a little walk.” 

“You are alone, eh?’ 

“Yes, I am by myself,” 

“Well, you must come with me.” 

When I heard that I walked out and the 
German looked surprised. 

“There are two of you.” 

“Yes, and you won’t stop us.” 


He seemed to be a bit frightened and we ci 


followed him up as he backed away. We 
threatened to kill him and he swore that 
he would not tell. He said that we were 
foolish to run away as we would be caught. 


_ minute cr two and then walked out 


bl 


June 15,), 


We told him we were desperate and yy 
stop at nothing. He cooled down a biyy 
said there was big woods west of us. 
“‘Look here, you keep your mouth s} 
said I. ‘ “Tt will do you no good to ha; 


away. 

“Allright, Britishers; you are safe ;/f 
as I am concerned,” said he, 

“Look here,” said my chum; “youpl 
this as a souvenir.”’ He put his hand }} 
pocket and pulled out a cake of soar, 
handed it to the German. When hes 
his eyes bulged out and he held out his jy 
as a token of friendship. We gaye 
hasty shake and were off, as it was geiiy 
too risky to be hanging round. 

We headed west and after spla, it 
through a bog for half a kilomete y 
struck a wood. We were just in the nic, 
time, as the mist had lifted and every jr 
was clear. Picking our way carefully 
reached a spot where the trees were tid 
est and crawled in below the long br 
to wait for darkness. Our thoughts j¢ 
not very pleasant. If the German key h 
mouth shut we had a sporting chane | 
he gave us away—well, we knew whaiws 
in store for us, and good-by to anh 
chance. 

What a weary vigil it was! I look| 
my watch and it was nine o’clock. 
what seemed about two hours I k 
again. It was only ten minutes past ine 
Now and again a twig would crack an\g¢ 
our hearts beating. All sorts of wild eg 
flashed through my mind as I lay shiviin 
in that eerie place. 

At last the long weary day passedan 
it began to get darker. We waited ‘| ; 
was nearly black and then crawled ay 
tiously to the edge of the wood. He W 
sat for half an hour and talked in whisers 
We then started out and I took thera 
with the compass in my left hand. fi 
illuminated point of the needle shonou 
like a star, and without it we could notay, 
gone a hundred yards. 

We had decided to go across cou:ry 
and cautiously felt our way through og: 
and plowed fields. We carefully aydc: 
houses for fear the dogs would \r: 
About two in the morning I had the micr 
tune to fall into a small stream. I wet i 
up to the waist and had to take ofmy 
clothes and wring therm out. We ther)ro 
ceeded on, but it was slow work. At {rer 
o’clock we struck a railway about an 

wi 
| 
¢ 


dred yards from the point aimed for 
then struck due west, crossed anothei 
way, then a main road, across field: 
marshes again, and at five o’clock { 
ourselves in a wooded country. 


Anxious Moments 


Worn out and weary we crawled int 
heart of a wood and flung ourselves ywn 
to rest. When daylight came we nve 
farther back and took off our bootiai 
socks. We placed our socks betwee: 


talk to each other. 

Along about nine o’clock I was 
half-asleep when suddenly I heare the 
branches go crack! crack! crack! §me 


We lay peering through the branches Wé 
could see the branches moving now, sme 
one was coming toward us. Preseny 4 
woman showed up. She had a basket ¢ het 
arm and every now and then she stiped 
down and picked something off the g 
and rut it in the basket. We lay iere 
hardly daring to breathe. Well, she A; e 
straight to where we lay. She saw 
showed no surprise. She just kept om 
the business of picking mushroo m 
“Come on, Rip, let’s get out 
said I. And we struggled into ou 


had a basket. He came to where we/et 
sitting and gave us a good look-over. 
“Morgen,” said he. ° > 
£‘Morgen,”’ said I. : ae 
He then turned and went the way hhe« 
come and we lest no time, ‘ 
“This way, Jack!” “ 
And we bent dcuble and did a # 


did a zigzag movement and arrived” 4 
different part of the wood. Here we I: #! 
day with cur nerves on edge. ey 
(Continued on Pege 50) — 
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workmanship. ‘Tone and 
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tailored into the shirt. 
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and set that assure perfect fit. 

Neckbandsare pre-shrunk. 
And for ease in inserting 
the collar button, a Nek- 
ban-tab is placed at the back. 

Sleeve lengths are made 
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Placquets keep the sleeves 
in trim shape. 
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And so with every detail, 
no matter how small. 
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searched the wood we were lost. But our 
luck was in and after a long weary day 
darkness came and we crept to the edge of 
the wood and got our bearings. 

It was a starry frosty night and we 
started to pick our way across a wide open 
space, but something had been growing 
there before and every step we took, crack! 
a loud noise that could be heard a mile 
away. We cautiously made our way back 
to the edge of the wood and tiptoed down a 
narrow road that went west. The woods 
here were divided the same as a section in 
Canada, and narrow strips had been cut 
through for a road allowance.’ They ran 
north and south and east and west. Pretty 
soon we struck the road running north and 
by going west after that and then north 
we got clear of the woods and got onto a 
second-class road that led in the direction 
we desired to travel. It was now about 
eleven o’clock and had clouded up, with 
signs of rain. We decided to keep to the 
side of the road, which was grassy, and we 
padded along without a sound. We were 
going along nicely and in cheerful spirits 
when, bow-wow-wow! a dog barked at us 
and then beat it in the direction we were 
going. My hair stood on end and my heart 
stopped beating. We stood still, too fright- 
ened tomove. At last we moved cautiously 
on, stopping every few yards to listen. We 
heard people approaching so we stepped 
out into the center of the road. Soon we 
passed them. They said “Good evening” 
in German, and we replied. 

At one o’clock we passed through the 
little village of Gahlen. All was peaceful 
and quiet and we tiptoed through without 
being molested. Leaving the village be- 
hind we got onto a first-class automobile 
road running west. Again we had made 
the point aimed for. We sat down to rest 
and to talk over the situation. We decided 
to keep to the road and if we heard people 
coming we would go off and lie down till 
they had passed. 

On we went, passing through a small vil- 
lage, where not a dog barked. Our luck 
was in and we felt jubilant. Our objective 
was a village called Hunxe, the other side 
of which, according to the map, was a 
bridge that crossed the River Lippe. On, 
on we went, and soon we saw the board out- 
side the village. It read: ‘‘Hunxe. Speed 
limit, twenty kilometers an hour,” 


One More River to Cross 


Of course it was in German but we could 
read it. We crept cautiously through the 
burg as it was impossible to go round it. 
Once clear of the village we took to a road 
leading north. We crossed a small stream, 
sat down for a rest, and filled the old tin 
can, which my chum carried below his coat. 
Too restless to sit long we started out 
again. We got off the road and felt our way 
step by step toward the river. 

On and on we went and soon found our- 
selves gazing across the river, which was 
about fifty yards wide and running very 
swiftly. Where was the bridge? Our hearts 
fell. There on the other side was a ferry- 
boat. Our supposed bridge was only a ferry 
and we sat down to review the situation. 
I cursed and fumed inwardly, but after a 
while got calmer. 

After a while I said, ‘Say, Rip, there is 
only one way to cross this blasted river 
now.” 

“What’s that, Jack?” 

“Well, there’s a bridge at Wesel cure. 
We might be able to get across somehow. 
Are you game to try it?” : 

“Vm game all right, Jack, but look at 
this lot,”’ said he. 

I looked down as he pointed to his trous- 
ers. His dungarees were torn and the yel- 
low piping of his prison clothes was showing 
through. I thought for a while and said: 
“Have you a pencil on you ? ’Cause if you 
have we'll try and blacken that stripe so 
that it won’t be noticed in the dusk.” 

“Right-o, Jack. What happens after 
that?” 

“Well,” said I, ‘we will just go brass- 
necked across that bridge. It’s the only 
chance we have of crossing this river.” 

As it was now four o’clock we thought it 
was time to push on and look for cover for 
the day. We padded back to the main road 
again and went on our weary way. Ata 
quarter past five we struck a place where 
the roads forked; one went to Friedrichs- 
feld and the other went to Wesel. Between 
the two roads was a wood and we crept in 
and sat down, footsore and weary, but in 
good heart. 


EVENING POST 


Daylight came at last and we moved 
farther in and stuck up branches of. trees 
to make it harder for anyone to see us. We 
were in the center of the wood and the 
roads were about forty yards from us on 
each side. It started to rain, and very nice 
and comfortable we felt—I don’t think! 
About nine o’clock we heard the German 
troops at drill. They could not have been 
very far away, as we could hear the differ- 
ent commands quite plainly. The German 
soldier is compelled to sing while at drill, 
and we lay there and listened to them as 
they sang all the patriotic songs of the 
Fatherland. 

It was now raining pretty hard and we 
felt a bit miserable, as we were rather 
damp. Then, there was danger. The sol- 
diers might come into the wood any minute 
and then good-by to liberty. We lay still 
for quite a while and the troops evidently 
went away as all was quiet save for an oc- 
casional cart rumbling down the road. We 
then commenced to whisper together and 
plan the move for that night. 

The rain slackened for a bit about noon 
and I said: ‘‘Now, Rip, let’s get a move on 
and fix those stripes.” 


Fixing Rip’s Trousers 


He was fumbling in his pocket for some- 
thing and pulled out a paper with some 
black thread rolled round it, and a needle 
stuck through it. When I saw that I had 
an idea. 

“Get those trousers off, old man!” said I. 

“What for?” said he. 

“Why, man, if we have thread I can rip 
up that seam and take out the yellow braid 
and sew it up again. I ama pretty good 
tailor and will make a good job of it.” 

In two seconds he had them off and I got 
my knife out and ripped up the outside of 
the pants up to the knee, took out the yel- 
low piping and sewed them up again. It 
was a tough job, the cloth was wet, but our 
liberty depended on it, because we had re- 
solved to play a bold game. I am afraid the 
stitches would have been condemned by a 
high-class tailor, but we were satisfied. 

The day slowly dragged on. A dog that 
was evidently looking for rabbits nosed his 
way toward us, but as soon as he caught 
sight of us lying there he turned and beat 
it. He never even barked. Slowly, oh, how 
slowly that day dragged on. I could not 
eat, but sucked a few beef cubes which I 
had brought. 

At last the light began to fail, and at 
ten minutes of six we cautiously moved to 
the edge of the timber. The coast was clear, 
so we stepped out boldly to the center of 
the road that led to Wesel. Five minutes 
later we met two civilians, then a man on a 
bike; then a cart passed us going in our 
direction. All these people greeted us in 
German, and Rippengal answered them. 
An auto compelled us to take the side of 
the road, and as the brilliant lights shone 
on us I thought we were done for, but luck 
was with us and all was well. 

On we trudged, a thin drizzle coming 
down. We passed an estaminel and it looked 
so cozy and comfortable that we halted. 
Should we chance it and get a drink? We 
had a five-mark bill, and a drink of hot 
rum would hearten us up. It was a terrible 
temptation but we passed on. Our Ger- 
man was not good enough in case they asked 
awkward questions. 

A few hundred yards farther and we 
could see bright lights on our left. We knew 
it could not be Wesel, which was across the 
river on our right. While we were wonder- 
ing we gradually drew nearer and found 
ourselves abreast of a huge camp. About 
eighty yards from us we could see the 
barbed wire surrounding the huts. Armed 
sentries paced up and down and lights 
gleamed from all the windows. As we 
passed on we could hear the voices of the 
prisoners raised in song. Poor devils! They 
were trying to make their miserable lives 
happy. This was the detention camp of 
Friedrichsfeld, the very camp to which we 
were attached. 

I did a quiet smile as we slipped by, but 
sobered up next minute. Two officers were 
standing in the center of the road. As we 
walked by they said good night in German. 
We answered, touched our caps and passed 
on. I was a bit wobbly at the knees and 
amazed at our good fortune. 

Soon we began to pass groups of soldiers 
returning from the town. Most of them 
were in a state of intoxication and paid no 
attention to us whatever. The road now 
entered a wooded country. It was well 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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“Restgood’’ 7 
~ combination mattress 
roll in use, furnished with 
or without folding cot. 


WILSON’S 


Camper’s Equipment 


Duffle Bag 


Serves the pur 


padlock. Size 2: 
in. wide, 28 in 
long, 8 in. thick. 


Camper’s Valet 


A folding toilet kit forth: 
soldier or camper. Madi! 
= of khaki with a steel mir 
| Tor, size 6 x 9 inches, anc 
with pockets for toilet 
articles, etc. 
a grommet. 
| compact package. 


Trench Mirrors 
Made in two sizes witt 
heavy khaki cases and witt 
snap fastener. Mirrorshavi 


L 2 inches. 


Folding Wash 
Basin 


A folding pan o; 
water-proof browr 
khaki. About 1 foo] 
in diameter and { 
inches high, meta 
ring at top, capacity siz 
quarts. A great convenienct 
to the soldier and camper. 


Folding Bucket 


Acollapsible bucket ofheayy 
brown water-proof khaki, ca‘|} 
pable of holding two and one||| 
half gallons, Folds absolutely|| 
flat when not in use. 


All of the above and other camp goods aré 
illustrated and described in a handsome folde: | 
which we will send you free on request. 


Consult your local dealer or write us fo) 
Booklet and we will see that you are supplied 
Address Dept. S-8. 


CHICAGO 
“*Restgood’’ combi- 
nation mattress roll 
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EZANC ORE 


Here and there throughout the country nature hid away a metal so 
essential to mankind that a great American industry has grown up 
around it. This metal ts Zinc. 


Zinc protects the millions of miles of telegraph and telephone 
wires from rust. It gives greater weather resistance to paint. It 
puts durability into automobile tires. Without Zinc there would 
be no such metal as brass. Zinc is used in dyes, dentistry, medicine, 
batteries and glass — its uses are almost endless. 


a 


_ The New Jersey Zinc Company is the pioneer in the development 
of Zinc. Its mines and smelters are located wherever the best Zinc 
Ore is obtainable. Its processes are the result of 70 years of 
experience and research. 
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THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY, 55 Wall Street, New York 
ESTABLISHED 1848 
CHICAGO: Mineral Point Zinc Company, 1111 Marquette Building 


Manufacturers of Zinc Oxide, Spelter, Spiegeleisen, Lithopone, Sulphuric Acid, 
Zinc Strips and Plates, Zine Dust and Zinc Chloride 


The world’s standard for Zinc products 
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oung Men's 
{Model 
|Palm Beach 
Crash 
Mohair 
Flannels 
Tropical 
Worsted 
Shantung 
(Silk fabrics 


The “No-wate”’ 


is avery economical 
hot weather suit. 


It is clean, cool and 
comfortable. 


The ‘‘No-wate’’is exception- 


ally well-made, is tailored to 


retain its shape and above 
all has the “R& W”’ style 
and individuality. 


Now being shown at all 
leading dealers. 


Look for the “R& W” label; 


it is your guarantee of satis- 


car aren 


faction. 


Makers of good summer clothing, 
trousers, overcoats, raincoats, 
fancy and dress waistcoats, smok- 
ing jackets, bathrobes, golf and 
automobile apparel. 


Rosenwald & Weil 


Clothing Specialties 
CHICAGO 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
made and walking was easy. We were talk- 
ing in: whispers and had decided to scout 
the bridge well and ascertain if it was possi- 
ble to cross unobserved by the sentry. We 
crossed the railway at a level crossing and 
the road swung sharply to the right. 

As we turned the corner my heart stood 
still. Thirty feet from us was the bridge, 
and standing outside his sentry box was an 
armed sentry with helmet and greatcoat 
on. A light gleamed from the interior of his 
box and shone across the bridge, which was 
a traffic and railway bridge combined. A 
nudge in the ribs from By pal, and we 
stepped boldly out. Before I realized it we 
had passed the sentry; in fact, I touched 
him as we went by. At that minute a train 
thundered across. Whether it was too early 
to challenge—it was half past seven—or 
whether the train attracted his attention I 
don’t know, but we had safely crossed the 
River Lippe, which had been the downfall 
of many a man before. 

We were not safe yet, as directly in front 
of us was the town of Wesel. There was no 
way to get round it, so we took a bold 
course. We crossed the street to avoid the 
bright lights, passed a large hotel, ducked 
down a dark street and commenced to 
breathe easier. 

“What’s. this?” 

We had run right up against the German 


barracks. Nothing to do now but carry on. . 


We didso. I was as cool as an iceberg, and 
as we passed the outside of the canteen we 
heard a concertina being played. We did 
not linger, however. Two girls accosted us 
but we kept mum. They were birds of prey 
looking for their victims. 

A sharp turn to the right and we crossed 
a main street and headed north the best 
way we could. Dozens of civilians and sol- 
diers passed us, but the boldness of our 
bearing enabled us to get away with it. 
We now got clear of the town and got ona 
road leading northwest. There was a car 
line on one side‘ of it and several trains 
passed us. They did not have many pas- 
sengers. This road was evidently a prom- 
enade, for we passed several couples, mostly 
soldiers with their girls, but they were too 
much occupied with their love-making to 
notice us. “ae 

Soon the road trailed into the country, 
and about an hour’s walk from Wesel, 
coming to a wood, we turned off and flung 
ourselves down in the shadow of the trees. 
My nerves gave way. I broke into,a cold 
sweat. My chum was in a like fix. The 
strain of the past two hours was telling now. 
I could not speak, but lay there trying to 
pull myself together. At length the spasm 
passed and I was myself again. 


Travel by Night 


I pulled off my boots and found the left 
one full of blood. My heel was raw to the 
bone. Tearing a piece off my shirt I ban- 
daged it up and changed the soecks—that 
is, I put the left one on the right foot and 
vice versa. We then agreed to wait till mid- 
night and to keep totheroad, as my foot was 
too painful for any cross-country work. As 
it was raining there would be no one about, 
and judging from past experiences it did 
not matter if there was. 

Midnight arrived and we set out. Every 
step was agony, but thoughts of home kept 
my courage up. Once in a while we would 
rest, but found that we were stiffer after 
these spells; so we agreed to keep on till 
daylight was near. 

At two in the morning we passed two 
men who evidently had come from some 
station. They had luggage in their hands 
and we could hear the train as it puffed 
away. The country was now thickly set- 
tled. Every hundred yards there was a 
farmhouse and huge trees lined the road. 
Once we left the highway and sat in a field 
to munch a stolen turnip. No signs of a 
wood yet, and it was half-past four. Still 
the rain came down and we limped painfully 
in the direction of freedom. A quarter past 
five and no signs of cover. Mud-spattered, 
hollow-eyed and gaunt with fatigue, we 
could never pass muster in the daylight. 

“Another hundred yards and we shall 
leave the main road,” said I. 

“Tt would be advisable,” said Rip. 

Five minutes later we turned off and fol- 
lowed some wagon tracks that led east. A 
quarter of a mile farther on a dark mass 
loomed up. It was a plantation, and we 
were saved. Filling the water bottle at a 
ditch that was full we got on hands and 
knees and crawled into the friendly shelter 


and lay down, exhausted. Wet to the skin, 
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chilled to the bone, with nerves on edge, 
we passed a terrible day. The rain streamed 


down in torrents-and I had avhard job to- 


keep my compass dry. We could hear the 
cocks crowing at a near-by farmhouse, and 
once we heard voices, but no one pene- 
trated to our hiding place. 

By three in the afternoon we were in a 
pitiable condition. The ground was sop- 
ping with water and we leaned against the 
trees for support, while the rain streamed 
gently down our necks. I tried to crack 
stale jokes to cheer up my companion, but 
I am afraid that as a humorist I was a dis- 
mal failure. 


The day wore on, and at twenty minutes |: 


of six we filled the water bottle at the 
ditch and staggered back to the main road. 
After five minutes’ walking we got warmed 
up and felt cheerier. A cyclist passed us 
with a cheery good night, and on we 
trudged. Soon we were on the outskirts 
of ‘a village called Isselburg, and we hesi- 
tated. It was early—seven o’clock. If we 
were seen skulking round the outskirts we 
were liable to cause suspicion and should 
very probably get pinched; so with a’bold 
and confident air we entered the village. 
It consisted of a long straggling main street 
with several by-lanes and was paved with 
cobblestones. - We passed several’ people 
hurrying in the opposite direction. 


Approaching the Frontier 


Farther down we passed the courthouse. 
A gendarme stood in'the.doorway. We got 
on the pavement, bade him good night and 
kept-moving. A train was puffing in the 
distance and came to a halt, so we con- 
cluded there was a station there. Shortly 
after, we met several people coming from 
the train. One of them in passing told us 
we would have to hurry if we wanted to 
catch the train. My chum thanked him and 
pretty soon we reached the station. The 
train had gone and all was quiet round it. 
We passed by, turned west, and a hundred 
yards farther on we crossed the railway 
tracks and sat down.in the middle of a 
plowed field to get our bearings. 

We were now five kilometers from the 
Holland frontier, and the utmost. caution 
was necessary, as there were two lines of 
sentries to get through. It was a case of 
going across country now, and after a brief 
rest we started out. Our direction was due 
north, and with compass in hand I led the 
way. After forty yards of heavy going we 
got bogged and had to retrace our steps. 
We went east a bit and tried again. Back 
to our original starting point we came, and 
cautiously picked our way west, then 
north; but nothing doing. We were up to 
our knees. We floundered back to the field 
and I relieved my feelings with a few choice 
words. 

As we were sitting there, puzzling our 
brains, I saw two bright lights approaching 
from the east. There was no noise, so it 
was not a train. I was watching them in- 
tently when they swerved to the north and 
swiftly faded out of sight. 

“Say, Rip, do you know what that was?” 

“No. What was it?” 

“Tt was a cyclist patrol, and there must 
be a good road there or else they could not 
go so fast. Come on! There’s nothing in 
freezing here!”’ 

“Tt’s a bit risky, Jack, old man.” 

“Yes, but we.can be cautious. I’ll watch 
the front and you the rear. If we hear any- 
one coming we can lie down just off the 
road.” . 

“Right-o! Fire away!” 

We then felt our way carefully toward 
the road, and it turned out to be a narrow 
concrete path leading north, and we tip- 
toed along it, stopping every few yards to 
listen. We heard someone approaching, so 
we stepped off the path and lay down in the 
nice cold, cozy mud. Ugh! I can feel it yet. 
Two minutes later four women passed us. 
They were jabbering at about a thousand 
to the minute. Another two minutes and 
we were on our way. 

The concrete path ceased abruptly and 
the rest of the going was sloppy. After 
passing three houses on our left the road 
got better and there was a high hedge on 
our right. I was busy thinking, when my 
pal pulled my sleeve and told me there was 
someone close behind us. We turned off 
and crawled through the bottom of the 
hedge and lay watching. Three men anda 
woman passed by, going in our direction. 

They had gone only twenty or thirty 
dee when suddenly we heard a yell: 
“Halte!’ 


(Concluded on Page 35) 
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Copyright 1918, by The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


So ee aes 


much shoe ex- 
pense would 
be saved if all 
soles wore well, — 
Neolin Soles 
do wear well 
—very wellm 
Comfortable, | 
and water-= 


proof, too. 


Neols 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Soles 


Created by Science—to be 
what soles ought to be. They 
come on new shoes of all styles 

for men, women and children, . 
and are available everywhere for 
re-soling and half-soling. 

Always marked: Tleolin 


OE —_ 


See displays in shop windows 


The Goodyear Tire & RubberCompay — 
Akron,Ohio © | 
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Good !—and Good for Him 
You remember, don’t you, how you waited ’round for the dasher. The memory of those 
treats you enjoyed is something you will treasure all of your life. Nothing tastes half so 
good, now. Home-made ice cream will bring equal joy, today, to your kiddies. 
Leading dietitians recommend ice cream as one of the most nourishing and healthful of 


all foods. 


‘Delicious ice cream is economical when made with Borden’s Evaporated Milk—and you 
know that it is pure. pe rami A Put, aca 


Specialist in Home Economics 


. Lecturer on Domestic Science 
Vanilla Ice Cream 
1 cupful Borden's Evaporated Milk 4% teaspoonful salt. 
diluted with 1 cupful hot water. 1 tablespoonful vanilla. 
1 cupful sugar. 1 egg. 1 cupful Borden's Evaporated Milk. 


Beat the egg, add the sugar and salt and pour in the diluted evaporated milk. Cook in a double boiler, stirring 
constantly until the mixture coats the spoon. Then remove at once from the hot water, strain and chill. Add the 
vanilla and the undiluted evaporated milk, pour the mixture into an ice cream freezer and pack it in three parts 
of crushed ice to one of ice cream salt. Let stand ten minutes and freeze, 


Mrs. Allen’s Recipe Contest—$2,500.00 in Prizes 


For the best recipe from each State and from Canada, calling for the use of Evaporated The prizes will be awarded by a committee of competent judges to be announced later. 
Milk, submitted before August 1,.1918, the Borden Company will award a cash prize of | Recipes will be judged on three points: 

$25.00. For the second and third best recipes, prizes of $10.00 each will be given. For 1. economy; 2. excellence of finished dish; 3. form in which recipe is submitted. Prize- 
every recipe accepted for publication, $1.00. In the event of ties for the first, second winners will be published as soon as possible after the prizes have been awarded. 

or third best recipes the full amount of the prize will be given to each tying contestant. Address: Borden’s Condensed Milk Company, 108 Hudson Street, New York, 


Remember—there will be three prizes for every State in the Union and three for Canada.. Your grocer has Borden’s Evaporated Milk. Write for our free Recipe Book. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 
213 Borden Building New York 
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hen Dependability Counts 


Now—when dependability is at a United States ‘Airplane Cords’ 
premium —United States Cord Tires are proving themselves supreme in 
are proving their war-time worth. the trying and exacting work they 

are called upon to perform. 


For passenger cars 
—‘Royal Cord’, 
‘Nobby’, ‘Chain’, 
‘Usco’ and ‘Plain’. 
For trucks—‘Nobby 
Cord’ and Solid 
Truck Tires. Also 
tires for Motor- 
cycles, Bicycles and 
Airplanes. 


On cars, trucks and airplanes — 
wherever they can do a share—they 
are performing prodigies to speed 
victory. 


United States Cord Tires sum up 
the spirit of the day—endurance, 
dependability and utmost thrift. 


At home and on the firing line, 
United States ‘Royal Cords’ are Layer on layer of tough, power- 


giving graphic evidence of the relia- ful cords give United States Cord 
bility that has so firmly established Tires the stalwart strength that 
their leadership in passenger caruse, ¢2dures—and endures—and 


endures. 
United-States ‘Nobby Cords’ are 
multiplying the usefulness of thou- At any task that tires can do, you 
sands of trucks—saving time, labor will find their capacity for work 
and cold hard cash. absolutely unlimited. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


(Concluded from Page 32) 
Then a dead silence. Oh, horrors! What 
n escape we had! Two or three minutes 
nore and we should have blundered onto a 
Jerman sentry. We lay still, and after a 
ime got courage to whisper, Our plan was 
9 crawl to a point between two sentries. 
Ve had heard that they were a hundred to 
» hundred yards apart. 
On hands and knees we dragged our 
yeary bodies on. We had covered a short 
stance when a small ditch of running 
stopped us. Nothing daunted, we 
ed along the bank. A farmhouse 
ed up, and oh, joy! there was a plank 
s the stream. In a jiffy we were over 
struck north once more, lying flat 
ry few yards and listening. 
‘noise like running water came to us 
our front and I crawled up to recon- 
.. | found a stream about thirty feet 
The noise came from a weir where 
ater dropped, and along the top of the 
was a very narrow bridge built of iron, 
(in the center was a huge gate. It was 
e feet high and heavily spiked, and 
d right out and touched the stream. 
chum had crawled up now and we 
ered over. It was a stiff job but we 
Je it. We commenced crawling again, 
fifty yards farther on struck a canal. 
certainly was a land of water and we 
ot like it a bit. However, we carefully 
ed east and found a narrow bridge. 
ossed it and found ourselves in some 
ent gardens. It was a puzzle all 
Were we over or were we not? 
dark mass loomed up north of us and 
uld distinguish houses. We evidently 
2 at the end of a village. After resting 
twenty minutes we tiptoed up to the 
of a house, slid easily along the wall 
eered round. There was a bright light 
twenty yards up the street. It evi- 
cam” from a café. In front of us was 
. We crossed it carefully and found 
ives up against.a strong barbed-wire 
It was ten feet high and well built. 
hat the hell is this?”’ 
oks i some private ground. Let’s 
a bit.” 
fter tiptoeing down the road about 
yards my chum said, “‘Say, Jack, we 
just passed a sentry box.” 


Dutch Hospitality 


ly heart was in my mouth. We looked 
other and both saw light at once. 
g off our overcoats we flung them 
e barbed wire and clambered over. 
is scratched and torn and fell with a 
thud on the other side. My heart 
\ light and I had a feeling as if all 
jas well. So it was. 
_ Ten minutes later two armed men stepped 
at to meet us. 
\“Halt!” they cried. 
'And as I peered through the darkness I 
vuld distinguish the square-topped shako 
| the Holland-frontier guard. We soon 
ld them that we were Britishers who had 
‘n away from Germany, and they shook 
inds with us and told us we were wel- 
e. Rippengal and I shook hands and 
up a silent prayer of thanks. 
sentries took us to the guardhouse 
corporal in charge put us in an 
building that was evidently used 
il. There were two mattresses and 
of blankets, so at a quarter of two 
morning of October twenty-fourth 
ed off our wet clothes and tumbled 
a long needed sleep. 

or an hour thinking. We had left 
hind us, and all the good things of 
orld were before us. As I thought of 
nrades who would suffer for our suc- 
ars came to my eyes. Then a curious 
of exultation came over me. I had 
he Germans! They had not been 
le to hold me and I was free! You who 
venever been penned up and treated like 
‘wild beast have no conception of the 
wd “free.” After two and a half years of 
“atvation, torture and misery I was prac- 
ie at large. 
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At eight o’clock in the morning the cor- 
poral of the guard brought us in a hot 
breakfast. No meal, before or since, tasted 
like that one, and we enjoyed it with all the 
relish that comes only to a starving man. 
I then rolled over and tore off some more 
sleep, but was awakened at noon by the 
arrival of an officer and his orderly with a 
good dinner. The officer spoke good Eng- 
lish and we sat in bed and ate our dinner 
and talked. He welcomed us to the hos- 
pitality of Holland and congratulated us 
on our luck. 

“Did you see any sentries?’’ said he. 

“No, sir, but we heard one challenge.” 

“Well, you are lucky, because there are 
two lines of them on the German side.” 

I then told him about the sentry box, 
and he laughed and said, ‘“‘I can explain 
that. About ten minutes past one, just be- 
fore you came up, two Russians had blun- 
dered into the wire and been caught by the 
German sentries. They were taken to the 
guardhouse and the Germans were in the 
café when you got over.” 

“Well,” said I, ‘‘one man’s loss is another 
man’s gain, and I am much obliged to the 
Russkis.”’ 

“Well, boys,’’ said he, ‘‘you will have to 
go to the quarantine camp at Didam for 
fourteen days. We have to be very careful 
about infection.” 


Back in Blighty 


He then wished us good luck and went 
away, and we returned to the business of 
sleeping. 

Next day we left Dinxperlo, which was 
the name of the village, and took the train 
for Didam. We arrived at two P. M., and 
went through the usual routine of such 
places. Everyone was very kind and I occu- 
pied my time sleeping and reading and 
writing innumerable letters. 

After eleven days, as I had a clean bill of 
health, they let me go, and I was given a 
ticket for Rotterdam. I arrived all right 
and about two o’clock I stepped into the 
British Consulate and received the con- 
gratulations of the staff. 

An orderly belonging to the Naval Bri- 
gade which is interned in Holland then took 
me to the Harwich Hotel, and I can never 
forget my sensations as I stepped into the 
cozy dining room. Snowy white linen and 
bright silver dazzled me, but I was quickly 
made at home and enjoyed a good old 
English dinner, washed down with a bottle 
of English beer. 

After that I was rigged out from head to 
heels with civilian clothes, as we were not 
allowed to leave Holland in uniform. That 
night I attended the theater. A play called 
The Speckled Band was put on by the 
dramatic company of the interned Naval 
Brigade, the proceeds going to the British 
Red Cross. All the élite of the city were 
there, and as I sat among that well-dressed 
throng and talked to the charming girls be- 
side me I could hardly realize my good for- 
tune. It seemed like a dream and I said to 
my companions, “Please, oh, please, don’t 
wake me up!” 

We were several days in Rotterdam and 
took in all the sights of the city. We then 
embarked on the steamer Woodcock for 
Blighty. 

A distressing incident occurred on the 
way across. We had been notified that the 
Germans had been out the night before 
with a submarine mine layer and we were 
steaming at half speed when the steamer 
Lapwing, which was the sister ship to ours, 
struck a mine and went to the bottom in 
seven minutes. She was only a hundred 
yards from us and the concussion shook us 
up a bit. All hands were saved, however, 
and we steamed on to the land of the free. 

At ten-thirty on the morning of No- 
vember twelfth we set foot in England, the 
land for which we had suffered so long; but 
it was done with a good heart and if the 
occasion should ever arise I am fully pre- 
pared to do it again. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of two articles 
by Private Scott. 
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| PURE MALT 
| VINEGAR § 


FERMENTED 


HE flower boxes in the 

windows of many of our 
buildings are only outward 
and visible symbols of the 
Sreshness and cleanness that 
prevail within the kitchens 
and throughout all the Heinz 
establishments. 


{PURE FOOD pRopUCTS 
Hd. HEINZ 


In bottles filled and aealed in the Heinz establishment 


T is difficult to describe a flavor. That is why we cannot 

express in words the appetizing taste that Heinz Vinegars give 
to foods. And that is the purpose of vinegar—to impart a flavor— 
not simply a sourness. All of the care taken in selecting materials, 
the skill in preparation, the aging and the bottling of Heinz Vinegars 
are for the purpose of creating and retaining that rich, mellow tang 
which has made Heinz Vinegars-worthy of a place among the 57. 

These vinegars, which have made so many of our own foods so 
desirable, are offered you, so that you can put something of the 
Heinz flavor into the food you prepare. 


Three kinds: Malt, White, Cider, a 
in pints, quarts and half-gallons. 


HEINZ 
Imported Olive Oil 


In bottles and cans 
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“An army marches on its stomach,” declared Napoleon. It was in 
1795. France was torn with revolution, and foreign enemies battered 
at her borders. The armies of France required food — food of better 
quality, food that could be stored. Largely as a military measure, the 
French Government offered a bounty of 12,000 francs to the patriot 
who should discover an improved method of preserving food. 


Among those who strove for the prize was Mons. Appert, who, in 1804, 
perfected an acceptable method—won Napoleon’s bounty and received 
world-wide recognition as the discoverer of the science of preserving food. 
It is the now well-known method of placing the article of food to be pre- 
served in a can, heating it, and then sealing the can hermetically. 


Though born of the necessities of war, Appert’s discovery soon became 
an art of peace. Commercial canning commenced at once in Europe, and 
only a few years later in Amertica. 


In California, now the center of the fruit canning industry, the canners 
followed close:on the heels of the gold seekers, and many of these men 
were the pioneers in founding the organization that now packs the well- 
known DEL Monte Brand of California Canned Fruits and Vegetables. 


And today this great canning business of California—this industry which 
owes its existence to the work of Mons. Appert —is playing its part in 
this Great War. For America needs food —food for our Navy, food for 
our Armies in training camps, hospitals and in France, food for the Armies 
of Civilians who must stay at home. And DEL MONTE canned foods are 
helping to fill this need. 


By its very nature, canning is a vital factor in food conservation. The deli- 
cious fruits and vegetables of California,—peaches, pears, apricots, plums,— 
asparagus, tomatoes, peas, beans, and scores of other products that would 
otherwise go to waste, are preserved by DEL MONTE canning. 


DEL MONTE is helping to win the War—helping on the battle 
front, and helping in the housewife’s kitchen. Patriotic house- 
wives are using DEL MONTE Products because they displace 
wheat, fats and other foods that must be conserved. 


The industry that was born of War a century ago in France is 
helping America today to wage War with the Allies in France. 
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' 
ever watched Germans dance at a Turn- 
yerein picnic he or she will know what I 
mean. 
| From Pau the student is transferred to 
the finishing school at Plessis-Belleville. 
My impression of this place was the same 
las that obtained at Avord—very bad. This 
was the last school to which we were sent 
before being put to work at the Front, and 
really believe there is a reason for making 
t so unpleasant, namely, that the pupils 
learn to loathe the place so much that they 
anxious to go to the battle front, and 
efore refrain from stalling. The bar- 
s were impossible for a fastidious man 
ein, and I resided in town at the hotel, 
as it was. During this time and while 
s at the Front, fighting for France cost 
fifty dollars a month. 

Pau we had practiced machine-gun 
ting, but with the guns on the ground 
mounted on tripods. We had also had 
rifle and revolver practice to train the eye 

for accuracy. At Plessis-Belleville we had 
our first work with an aérial Lewis machine 
gun mounted on a Nieuport plane. In the 
middle of the field there was a circle of 
smooth sand. A man under cover of a 
tunnel watched to see how many times we 
hit the target during a flight. The gun was 
mounted on the upper plane and a lever on 
the controlling stick was connected to the 
trigger by a flexible shafting similar to a 
speedometer shafting. Squeezing this lever 
would fire the gun. 

_ For this type of gun there is an open 
sight in front of the pilot’s eyes and the 
pupil is required to go up over the target, 
pique to a vertical position and take aim 
by maneuvering the machine. In other 
words, the entire battleplane is aimed, for 
the gun is mounted rigidly. It is syn- 
chronized with the rotation of the propeller 
‘so as to fire between the blades as they 
whirl. When it gets ‘‘out of time” a shat- 
tered propeller is the result. Squeezing the 
lever opens fire and the gun shoots until the 
‘squeeze is released. Each gun holds one 
drum containing forty-seven bullets, and 
usually, there is no more than one drum 
arried. Itis quite difficult to reach up and 
reload while still giving careful attention 
b the machine, unless flying at a very high 
altitude. The score is taken by the man 
who watches below. 

_ After the student has learned to hit the 
stationary target he is advanced to prac- 
tice peppering a moving one. This is a 
‘cross about four feet in diameter and is 
attached to a twenty-foot bar which re- 
volves about a pivot post, describing a 
circle about forty feet in diameter. By a 
pulley arrangement the man in the tunnel 
makes the cross revolve at a speed rela- 
tively proportionate to the average speed 

a battleplane spiraling. 

' The pupil is then required to ascend to a 
height of eight hundred feet and shoot at 
ithe target while it is in motion, aim being 
taken by following the device round, and 
[aeathe ents the machine. The student 
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fires the entire time and a percentage of the 
is taken, computed by counting the 
es made in the canvas cover. 


Training in Marksmanship 


Some of the Frenchmen shoot very badly 
elearning. Instead of taking aim with 
machine in a vertical position they fire 
e at a slant, and this sends the bullets 
ying in all directions. Often we used to 
eto scatter to take cover. I remember 
ching a novice one day, and as the bul- 
started coming my way I grabbed a 


t of me for protection. Of course this 

as good as nothing, for the bullets 
d easily penetrate both of us, even 
gh we all insisted that his head was 
enough to make bullets bounce off. 
even that is good shooting for some of 
erratic Frenchmen. However, they peg 
at it, are very apt and learn quickly. 
one occasion the captain of the school 
‘up to shoot. He had a red Nieuport 
achine which had belonged to the ace, 
es Madon, and after blazing at the 
he hit it only five times out of the 
y-seven. I went up to shoot next and 
the target four times. When I descended 
captain started to scold me for not 
oting well, as this was far below my 
rage, so I told him I did not wish to 
e the effrontery to better his splendid 
td. He laughed and walked away. 
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One thing that is pleasing about these 
French aviation officers is that most of 
them possess a sense of humor. 

That first glimpse of the fighting Front— 
the first-line trenches, the barbed-wire 
hedges guarding No Man’s Land, the an- 
noying odors, and yonder the German fur- 
rows—is something for which every boy 
over there behind the lines looks expect- 
antly. To be sure, there is a certain satis- 
faction in getting there at last, just as there 
is satisfaction in seeing anything that you 
have read about for a thousand days or 
more. 

But the satisfaction is not the sort one 
feels when viewing the Grand Cafion of 
Arizona or Niagara Falls for the first time. 
These phenomena—Nature’s wonderful 
combination of earth and water and the 
depths of air—are things of beauty in 
themselves, whereas that stretch of war 
Front, originally the work of Nature} but 
vandalized by man, is not a thing of beauty. 

No, the satisfaction of my initial glimpse 
of the barren Front was that of being 
alive—the joy of having gone through the 
highly specialized training and graduating 
all in one piece with no parts missing or 
damaged. “I am a lucky stiff!” I told 
myself. 

The boy who fights on land is happy that 
submarines did not get him en route to 
France and that sickness or accident has not 
caught him since; but the sky skirmisher 
has to be thankful for a third-dimension 
reason—that he did not drop while having 
wings attached. 


The Green-Robed Crow 


My first view of the shell-torn terrain, 
near La Panne, Belgium, was from on high. 
The officer in command of Escadrille N-155, 
French Flying Corps, wasted no time in 
putting me to work in the air. It was early 
the same day I arrived there that I made 
my first flight—on the wings of the morn- 
ing, as it were. 

The American members of this particular 
flying squadron constituted the Lafayette 
Flying Corps, a name given the American 
boys in honor of the great Frenchman. The 
Lafayette Flying Corps, however, was dis- 
tinct and separate from the Lafayette Hs- 
cadrille, whose members have done such 
notable work. The Lafayette Escadrilleis a 
part of the French Flying Corps, there being 
ordinarily fifteen menin anescadrille. How- 
ever, at the time I was at the Front there 
were twenty-four in the Lafayette Esca- 
drille; and originally there were about thirty 
or thirty-five members. There were not 
enough machines to accommodate this num- 
ber, so some were transferred to the 
Lafayette Flying Corps. P 

All of the machines used by Escadrille 
N-155 were Nieuports, with the exception 
of. a couple of Bréguet observation planes. 
“N’”’ was a distinguishing letter, standing 
for Nieuport. The escadrille using an “S” 
in its insignia—usually painted on the ver- 
tical rudder—indicated that it used Spad 
machines; ‘‘Sop’’ stood for Sopwith planes, 
and so on. All of them had their own em- 
blems as well. One was a stork, and this 
particular escadrille, headed by the fa- 
mous Guynemer, became known as ‘‘The 
Storks.’”’ Another used a lion’s head; one 
a tiger. Our N-155 emblem was a black 
crow adorned with a green robe, though I 
never could learn just what it represented. 
Some of the Americans said it stood for a 
well-known brand of whisky, while rumor 
had it that the crow emblem was some 
German proprietary advertisement and 
that in adopting it the French corps had 
had a joke inflicted upon it. 

In starting out that first day I was not 
supposed to go gunning for Germans. What 
I was to secure was a thorough familiarity 
with this remarkably fast air boat and 
bring it back again. Only in case of being 
attacked was I to give combat; and there 
was not much chance of that, for I was told 
to stay well within the lines. Our escadrille 
was encamped about five miles from the 
front line of trenches and it was highly nec- 
essary that I familiarize myself with the 
neighboring country and its relative posi- 
tion on the map, so that I should know 
where to look for our field when desiring 
to land. It could be distinguished by the 
Roman amphitheater near by. 

Propelled by a nine-cylinder 130-horse- 
power rotative Rhone motor, this biplane 
had wonderful speed and climbing ability. 
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Khaki Service Outfit » 


The GEM is the popular razor in the Army and Navy—the 
new Military Khaki Outfit is specially designed to meet the 
requirements of the fighting man—wure compact, more complete, 
more efficient than ever. Folds into the smallest possible space— 
no weight, no bother—a/ways ready to give the quickest, 
smoothest, easiest shave, wherever you are—in camp, on the 
boat, in the trenches—anywhere. 


Note—The indispensable Stropping Handle is a part of the 
outfit—it’s a money saver—keeps blades smooth, sharp, keen- 
cutting all the time. No need to throw away a Gem Blade. 
Blades in sealed, waxed paper wrapped package — dust, rust 
and dull proof, in every climate and under every condition. 
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Gem Military Outfit 
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Ask for the GEM at your 
dealer, or the Post Exchange, Camp 
Canteens, or Quartermaster’s Depot. 


Gem Cutlery Company, Inc., New York 
Canadian Branch, 591 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal 
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Summertime Travel 


The completely-equipped Statler 
Hotels recognize their opportunity to 
make your visit to a Statler city more 
pleasant. 


Extra comforts and conveniences in your’room, 
attractive, well-ventilated restaurants, spacious 
and luxurious public rooms, locations convenient 
to the shopping and amusement centers of their 
respective cities—these are all good reasons 
(but not all the good reasons) why you should 
stop at a Hotel Statler. 

Every room has private bath, circulating ice-water and 


other unusual conveniences. Morning paper delivered free 
to every guest room. Rates from $2. 
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Within half an hour or so I was quite used 
to the feel of the machine and had learned 
its whims; all airplanes, no matter if twin 
models, have some slight difference which 
soon becomes apparent to the pilot. At 
high and low levels, in dives and renverse- 
ments I tried her. Cloud clipping, punctur- 
ing the steamy lumps of mist, was fun. 
Sometimes I would plunge into one without 
knowing how deep it was and would re- 
main lost for some seconds. Considering 
that this was in winter, it was very cold 
work. Flying for hours before breakfast 
was productive of very sharp hunger. 

Identifying roads—those tiny white 
threads on the surface of the earth—next 
occupied my serious study. It is really not 
so hard as it appears to the unpracticed 
eye. It is very much like reading a sheet of 
music—simple enough after you learn to 
read notes proficiently. In some respects I 
was disappointed at not seeing a single 
enemy scout during the two hours I was in 
the air. 

When I landed the captain asked me 
how I liked the scenery and I replied 
“First rate.” Then he told me something 
in French, which I could not make out at 
the time, but I subsequently found out 
that what he meant was that there in Bel- 
gium they kept the clouds well dusted and 
that I should seldom find it necessary to fly 
backward to keep the dust out of my eyes. 
Any time I thought there was too much 
dust he would let me take up the vacuum 
cleaner. He was a gay captain. 

My second day at La Panne, however, 
gave me my first patrol experience. In 
order that the reader may understand to a 
degree just what I did I shall try to explain 
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usually accompanied by two or more fags 
chasse planes: They continually hove 
about the photographer and protect hi 
from onslaught while he is making the pr 
quired pictures of battery locations, supp 
trains and other sorts of activity of military 
value. When bombing is done by day: 
light, which is quite rare, the chass 
pilots have to ward off attacks by enem 
battleplanes. Likewise these fast boys ac 
as policemen for their own observation bal 
loons, which are held eaptive on a cab] 
about four thousand feet in the air an 
about five miles or so back of the lines, the — 
observers in the baskets of these huge ga: 
bags watching continually how shells are 
landing in enemy territory and reporting te | 
field headquarters by telephone. : 
The beginning of the year 1918 saw the 
French using principally, for chasse wall 
such fast planes as the newer type Nieu. 
ports, Spads, and the most recent of all, the 
145-mile-an-hour Morane-Monocogs, which 
have all-metal fuselages. This parasol ype 
bids fair to supplant the other types fo) 
fast work. The British used chiefly the 
Bristol scouts, Sopwiths, and so on. Th 
Germans had their Albatrosses, which wer 
not so fast as the Spads, though equal h 
speed to some of the Nieuports. However 
the Albatrosses could not compare with the 
French planes in climbing ability, for the 
German insists upon building his machine 
too heavy. | 
A comparison between an Albatross and: 
Spad standing side by side shows clearly thy 
racial characteristics—the Teutonic, heay; 
and burly; and the Latin, light and trim, re. 
lying for its strength upon perfect balanci 
and beautifully calculated torque and ten. 
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Beats Out Grit 


as it glides across rug 


NLY The Hooverwill 
* shake out, beat out 
and inhale all imbedded 
grit while your carpetings 
rest upon the floors. 
Only The Hoover will 
instantly sweep up stub- 
bornest-clinging lint, 
threads, etc., lift matted- 
down nap, straighten it 
and bring back colorings 
in addition to ‘‘vacuum 
cleaning.” 


The patented Hoover 
Beating-SweepingBrush, 
revolved over 1,000 times 
a minute by the motor, is 
the reason. 


We, the world’s oldest, 
largest, most successful 
makers of electric clean- 
ers,guaranteeTheHoover 
to greatly prolong the life 
of carpetings. 


The Hoover Suction Sweeper Co. 
Box 26 
New Berlin, 0. 
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The main work of an escadrille is divided 
roughly into four divisions: First, driving 
the enemy out of the air in the particular 
sector in which that escadrille is operating, 
no matter what type of machine the enemy 
may be using. This is known as chasse- 
patrol work. 

The enemy will come along to a certain 
sector with a great flock of fighting planes. 
Then the Allied artillery commander at 
that point will flash to the nearest esca- 
drilles for air reénforcements, and fast 
Allied avions de chasse will start out at once 
if possible—that is, if they can be spared at 
the moment. Sometimes the Germans will 
maintain the air supremacy for a day or 
two on a certain stretch of Front and dam- 
age our artillery more or less; but within 
forty-eight hours—seldom more than that— 
we have them chased off to other parts. 
At times we follow the enemy from point to 
point, and of course strategy, codrdination 
and good generalship decide this. 

The second sort of work is reconnais- 
sance, or scouting. In this, fast chasse 
planes are used for observation purposes 
in cases where a regular observation-type 
plane, a two-seated affair, is not able to get 
the required information quickly enough. 
These reconnaissance planes are sent over 
the lines on some specific mission and 
usually return immediately. Special high- 
speed photograph work is also included 
in this—cases where photographs are re- 
quired at once and the machines ordinarily 
used for the purpose would be too slow. 


Planes for Chasse Work 


Third comes reglage, or regulating artil- 
lery fire by observing where the shells fall 
and sending corrections by radio to the 
battery; this also includes routine pho- 
tography. All of this is day stuff; but the 
fourth, bombing, is principally night work. 

Chasse work is the top of the service. 
The men engaged in this are the pick of 
escadrilles, flying the fastest single-seated 
planes made. All such men are acrobats of 
the air, having graduated from the highly 
dangerous school of acrobacy. They are 
the air fighters who go out looking for fight, 
in addition to which they have other duties. 
When on the offensive, sometimes alone 
and sometimes in squadron formation, they 
aim to clear the skies of enemy fighters, 
photographers and bombers. These are the 
boys that go out to shoot down the captive 
observation balloons, which is one of the 
meanest jobs in the service, owing to the 
protection the balloons have from their 
battleplanes and antiaircraft barrages. 

On the defensive the chasse pilots are 
called upon to protect their slower sister 
machines, such as the two-seated scouts 
with pilot and observer, photography ma- 
chines, and so on. When a photographer is 
sent over the enemy lines his machine is 
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In connection with scout work or regu. 
lating artillery fire it must be borne in min¢ 
that for an observer a slower machine j 
more desirable than a fast chasse avion, a 
far as seeing what is going on is concern 
though an observer often wishes his plan: 
were faster when trying to get home an 
penetrating an antiaircraft barrage. Th 
reglage machine, a two-seater carryin 
pilot and observer, soars over the enemy’ 
lines and by wireless tells his artillery wher 
its shellsarefalling. The artillery, of co 
by mathematical calculation of the tra 
jectory of their shells, taking into considera 
tion atmospheric condition, controls whe 
these shells land by increasing or decrez 
ing the firing angles. As fast as thes 
fall the observer advises his battery b 
radio of the corrections necessary. It i 
simply uncanny how accurate field an 
heavy artillery can be much of the tim 
hitting their target repeatedly at ten-mil 
range or more. When captive observatio 
balloons are used for this purpose an ordi 
nary telephone wire is used, and the o 
server talks to headquarters. Of cours 
balloons are kept five miles or so behind th 
lines, whereas the airplanes may go direct 
over the enemy’s position which is unde 
fire, in order to spot the shots. 

Photography planes are used for vario' 
purposes—to locate hidden enemy bat 
teries, to ascertain the approximate num 
ber of men in transport to a certain point 
to snap supply trains and railroads, anc 
obtain other valuable information with re 
markable accuracy, for things which ma} 
fool the observer’s eye cannot fool thi 
camera. Oftentimes a photograph of som 
especial feature, such as a new battery op 
erating, will be under the careful scrutiny 
of officers within seven minutes after it i) 
snapped from a height of two thousan( — 
feet or more above the enemy’s lines. Anc 
frequently a German battery will not hay 
been set up more than fifteen or eightee 
minutes before the French have located i 


quite possible. Here is the way it is accom 
plished: An observer in a photography — 
machine sees an enemy battery open fire — 
or he may be sent up and across the lines t(_ 
locate it after it has started business. Hi 
succeeds in getting his lens directly over th 
location, snaps and speeds back to th 
lines, taking more photos for checking-u 
purposes as he returns, in order that ther 
may be no error as to location. Fi 
“But,”’ you say, “it takes time to d 
velop and print these photographs.” — | 
Yes, but they do not bother to print) 
merely develop right there at the escadrill 
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ou travel 
on Lirestone 
Cord lives 


You are practicing, thrift on the 
broadest seale, thrift of time, en- 
erdy, money, if you travel on 
Firestone Cord Tires. 


You are not hoardin3, or merely 
spending, but investing, for a fuller 
measure of tire life, car life, saso- 
line mileage, uninterrupted trans- 
portation, personal efficiency. 


To the live and active men and 
women in all fields, Most Miles 
per Dollar now also means most 
results per day. Equip all round 
with Firestone Cords. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 


Firestone Park, Akron, Ohio Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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HERE has been no new 
Cadillac for four years, and 
not even in the lesser exter- 


nals can we see warrant for change 
for a long time to come. 


The facts are so obvious that we feel 
warranted in speaking more bluntly 
than usual concerning the present 
status of the V-Type Cadillac. 


It stands today, the world over, in a 
position of almost undisputed leader- 
ship as a smooth, level-running piece 
of motor mechanism, without a peer. 


Expressing it in more practical 
terms, we believe it to be universally 
conceded that the Cadillac is today 


by far the most valuable piece of 
motor property that money can buy. 


The principle of the V-Type Cadillac 
is firmly fixed and established, and 
we shall earnestly strive, as we have 
for four years, to progressively 
improve the performance. 


Except as we refine our own refine- 
ments, and surpass our own stand- 
ards, the Cadillac of a year from 


today will be the splendid Cadillac 
of today. 


While scarcely needed, we believe 
that Cadillac owners the world over 
will welcome this assurance of the 
permanence and standardization of 
the type. 


Cadillac Type-57 Chassis, Open Bodies: Seven-Passenger Car, Four-Passenger Car, Two-Passenger Car. 
Enclosed Bodies: Four-Passenger Convertible Victoria, F we-Passenger Brougham, Seven-Passenger Suburban, 
Four-Passenger Town Limousine and Town Landaulet, Seven-Passenger Limousine, Landaulet and Imperial. 
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“a (Continued from Page 38) 
the moment the pilot lands with his plates. 
As soon as the image is visible on the nega- 
tive, without waiting for it to dry or to 
make a positive, it is inserted in a power- 
ful stereopticon and thrown on a screen. 
Meantime the officers are consulting a map 
of the approximate location as described 
oy the observer and distances estimated by 
aim. Then, by comparison with the screen, 
she conclusion is reached that the hostile 
sattery is in such and such a square on the 
nap, so many feet south of this road, so 
many feet west of that—and the artillery 
ind its reglage planes do the rest. The im- 
yortance of the ‘‘eyes of the artillery,’ 
\vhich are the airplanes, is most obvious. 
Of course most of the men engaged in 
_\irtillery regulation work and scouting are 
-adio experts. Chasse pilots of the French 
\rmy as a general thing have no knowledge 
of telegraphy. It is not deemed necessary 
or an air fighter to have his machine 
quipped with a heavy wireless outfit, 
_yhich would decrease the machine’s speed 
und climbing power. However, in the sig- 
al corps of the United States Army I 
 inderstand that all of the cadets are taught 
adio work. 
| Various types of two-seated planes are 
ised for reglage and photography, and 
hese, of course, are always armed with at 
east two or three guns—a rigid one in 
ront and a swivel-mounted mitrailleuse in 
/herear seat—sometimes two. Upon certain 
-ecasions, however, a camera is carried 
yy a single-seater battle plane, a particu- 
uw instance of which will be mentioned 
ater. It must be remembered that the fast 
|hasse machine is not nearly so stable as 
‘lower types, for having a smaller spread 
if wing surface, sometimes only thirteen 
/quare yards, it has to fly at high speed to 
|tay balanced in the air. The greater the 
ving area the more adapted a plane is to 
low-speed work and weight carrying. 
| For reglage and photography the French 
se double-seated Bréguets, Dorans and 
vaudrons, all of which are of the tractor 
\ype—that is, the propeller is in front and 
ulls the craft. The pusher type is the sort 
aat has the propeller or propellers behind 
de wings—a much slower design. 
| The Germans use Rumplers—big, cum- 
versome ‘‘flat cars on wings,” also L. V. G. 
aachines, for this work. 


Specialists in Bombing 


| Bombing is a highly specialized end of 
le service, where good eyesight and judg- 
nent in aiming the “dewdrops” are of 
rime importance. It is in this work that 
bility to judge speed and guess distance 
ounts for so much. To drop bombs from a 
tationary balloon floating over a fort is 
ymething that a child can do; but to drop 
ligh explosives from a fast-moving airplane 
Gacertain target on the ground, bearing 
mind that the missile is being acted upon 
'y three forces—gravity, momentum of 
le plane at the time the bomb is. dis- 
atched and transverse wind pressure—is a 
ery different matter. In other words, a 
omber is a soldier of the air who must 
0ssess exceptional ability to start with 
ad must be developed by months of prac- 
ce to a high point of efficiency before he is 
‘much value to his army. 
| Much is printed in the newspapers about 
je amount of damage being done by 
ie Germans’ dropping their bombs. Fre- 
Mently the extent of this damage is 
‘entioned, whereas very few details are 
ablished regarding the damage done by 
lied airplane bombs. The reason for this 
| that the Germans will not publish the 
uth about their losses; and, as arule, it is 
apossible for the Allies to learn just the 
“tual intrinsic value of enemy equipment 
/estroyed. 
| However, I can state from first-hand ob- 
‘Tyation that the Allies, in the spring of 
18, were dropping ten bombs to the 
ermans’ one; and furthermore, we were 
complishing infinitely more than the en- 
ny, for we do not raid cities where no 
ilitary advantage is to be gained. We 
frain from blasting up hospitals and resi- 
ential sections and confine our work to 
amaging enemy railroads, supply stations 
id munition plants. 
‘When the Americans begin their opera- 
ons on the huge scale now planned they 
be releasing more than one hundred 
mes the number of bombs the boches 
mhope to drop. And furthermore, the 
tench, English and American bombers are 
_ \2tter marksmen than the Germans ever 
ill be, for the simple reason that they are 
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able to remain cool and collected and use 
their heads, where Fritz is inclined to lose 
his head. I do not say it because I happen 
to be an American. I say it because it 
is a fact, and I believe that the American 
bombing flyers are destined to become the 
best bombers at the Front, both in the 
trenches and in the air. 

My opinion is that the average United 
States bomber played baseball at school 
and at college, and throwing a baseball 
accurately is something more than mere 
physicallabor. Thereis asense of aim, direc- 
tion and distance judging, just as clearly 
evident as the sense of hearing or smell, and 
the college or back-lot ball player develops 
this. You have noticed their remarkable 
accuracy and control in pitching balls over 
the plate. Control is acquired with prac- 
tice, but sense of aim is natural and in this 
Americans excel the enemy. Furthermore, 
it matters not whether a boy with a good 
sense of aim is ‘winding up” in a pitcher’s 
box or sighting from an airplane—his base- 
ball experience will help him to score. 

Bréguet tractors, Letord tractors and 
Voisin pushers are what the French are 
using for bombing; likewise afew Caudrons. 
The Farman pusher type has become prac- 
tically obsolete. 

Gothas and Rumplers are the favorite 
bombing planes of the boches, though they 
still use a few Fokkers. Rumplers have the 
reputation of being very lucky in hitting 
hospitals and orphanages, while Gothas 
probably do more damage of military value. 


Let the Old Bird Come 


In addition to the above-mentioned 
types there is the Morane parasol mono- 
plane style of machine used by the French, 
which is highly efficient for certain sorts of 
special work. The descriptive word ‘‘par- 
asol”’ means that the machine differs from 
the usual type of monoplane or biplane in 
that its entire fuselage, motor and propeller 
are suspended about two feet below the 
wings, so that the planes form a sort of 
umbrella. 

It was on my second day of work at the 
Front that Isaw a real combat in the air for 
the first time. I had been sent out on patrol 
duty with two experienced French fighters 
and one other, whose nationality I can- 
not recall. Our party was out looking for 
trouble. We found it, just as I had antici- 
pated, for usually when looking for trouble 
I have been successful in locating it. We 
flew first at a comparatively low level and 
then at high levels. The officers wanted to 
ascertain if I showed any symptoms of 
drowsiness or had nosebleed, or whether 
twenty thousand feet up without oxygen 
would affect my ears or cause hemorrhages. 
Strange to say, some of the boys who get 
through the schools satisfactorily and ap- 
pear to be able to stand high altitude do 
not work out successfully at the Front. 
After a few days they become affected in 
one way or another. Some of the pilots 
take occasional puffs of oxygen at very high 
levels, but I was soon to discover that I did 
not require it even at an altitude of twenty- 
four thousand feet. Ialso managed to keep 
from freezing at the temperature below 
zero, 

Flying in search of Fritz that second day 
at the Front I did not feel like a novice in 
the slightest. Whether it was the support 
of the other men or my anxiety to see the 
first enemy plane I do not know, but I felt 
considerably more at ease than I ever im- 
agined I should some months before, when 
I used to look forward to my first en- 
counter. 

We climbed to a height of about fourteen 
thousand feet, and I was on the tail end of 
the line, watching the others attentively. 
Scanning the skies, which seem fifty times 
as large when at such a height as that, I 
suddenly saw a tiny insectlike thing in the 
clouds several thousand feet ahead. Then 
quite naturally I looked toward the leader 
of our patrol and immediately he began to 
signal to us by wabbling his machine and 
speeding up more. He had sighted the en- 
emy at about the same instant I had. 

At last I wasin the war! At last I was to 
see what a real air fight was like! 

I have heard and read many stories of 
the trenches—the awful moments imme- 
diately preceding the climb over the top 
and into No Man’s Land; I have heard 
about the uncanny ‘‘elbow touch” of the 
poilu as he feels the hand of the sergeant 
at his arm and instinctively touches the 
elbow of the next man, as a sort of nerve- 
steadying, comforting thing; I have heard 
tales of how men nearly choke and stifle as 
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Style Plus Durability Makes Quality 


When you buy seamless Notaseme Hosiery you buy clean- 
cut vigorous American style. But more—you buy sheer, 
beautiful hosiery that retains its trim, snug fit in the hardest 
kind of wear. You buy style economically. 


Making Notaseme seamless adds 
to its appearance. And yet it 
increases its wearing strength 
and gives you finer materials at 


Demand exceeding our facilities is proof 
of public appreciation of these facts. 

On the beach, in the ballroom, any- 
where—you ll be proud of the feet that 


the price. are Notaseme shod. 
Lisle, Mercerized, Silk 
Men’s Women’s Children’s 
35c to $1.50 50c to $1.50 30c to 75c 


Remember: All Notaseme is 
seamless, but not all seamless 
is Notaseme 


Notaseme Hosiery Co. 


Philadelphia 


The MUNGER 
“ALWAYS TIGHT’ 
PISTON RING 
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(Over Width) 

1 Regrooving Tool 

1 Ring Insertion: Tool 


Ready to insert 
the Munger Re- 
grooving Tool 
to true-up a worn piston groove, 


The Munger Re-grooving Tool in 
positionforcutting. Testing width 
of groove with an over width ring. 


A Munger ‘Always Tight" Piston 
- Ring being slipped over the 
Munger Ring Insertion Tool. 
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Get them from your acces- 
sory dealer or garage man 


‘ Tight’ 
peas pie 


Any engine can be made positively compression- 
tight with these simple one-piece rings. 
patented process of peening they are made to con- 
form to the shape of the cylinder and the Munger 
“Always Tight’? Expansion Joint, while allow- 
ing for wear, never permits the gas to escape over, 
under or through them. The Munger Re-grooving 
Tool and the Munger Ring Insertion Tool, which 
accompany each outfit of these rings, are valuable 
aids to the car owner as well as the garage man. 


SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL CO. 
Newark, New Jersey 
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Showing List price for all sizes up to 334 in. 
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A Dull Cloudy Day -- 
but a Perfect Snapshot 


Tue remarkable speed of the Grafiex does 
more than stop motion—it makes fully-ex- 
posed snapshots possible in poor Iight. 
You’ll save many an otherwise hopeless 
picture with the aid of the } 


era 


A unique reflecting camera that lets you see your 
picture right side up and focus as you take it; 
suitable for any type of work —landscapes, child 
portraiture, auto races; acamera with an exposure 
range from time” te a thousandth of asecond, and 
really simple to operate. Ask your dealer for free 
booklet, “Why 1 Use a Graflex,” or write us. 


FOLMER 68 SCHWING DEPARTMENT 
Eastman Kodak Company 


Rochester New York 


Sethe a co RS 


See the picture before you snap it 


RED WING LEMONADE 


Place a small block of ice in a pitcher. With the 
juice of four lemons mix one cup of sugar, one and 
one-half pints of water, and one pint of RED WING 
Grape Juice. Pour into the pitcher and stir thor- 
oughly. Allow to stand a few minutes before 
serving. This recipe will serve six persons. 


Make Your Recipe File Complete 


This simple recipe for a Red Wing Beverage will prove 
the quality and economy of this delicious, full-Alavored 


Grate dni tay a 
GRAPE JUICE. 


With the Better Flavor 


No matter how Red Wing is used—whether as a base for flavoring, for 
punches, ices or desserts, it goes further because it is a// grape juice. 
That is why Red Wing Grape Juice retains its richness, flavor, body and 
color even when appreciably diluted. When you want rea/ grape juice 


demand Red Wing. 


Our free booklet gives many new recipes for both beverages and desserts. 
Send for it. 


THE RED WING COMPANY, Inc. 
General Office and Factories: Fredonia, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: New York and San Francisco 
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the swelling in their throat occurs in this 
moment of life-and-death peril; the heart 
that either pounds likea trip hammer or else 
stands still for what seems like minutes; 
I have heard all of these things and I be- 
lieve that they are true; but when I first 
saw that Fritz plane I had no such sensa- 
tions. 

My heart did not commence to thump 
so that it could be noticed—possibly be- 
cause I have had heart trouble since child- 
hood. I was not a bit nervous. There was 
no sudden surging of blood through my 
veins; my hand did not shake; I had no 
feeling of dread or that weak sensation in 
the small of the back, but was perfectly 
calm and collected. Yet—I was wholly 
aware of the danger ahead. I knew full well 
that I might not come out of it alive, but 
I was not fussed to the slightest degree. 
The excitement had a negative effect 
upon me. 

The leader kept up his wabble by mov- 
ing his control back and forth to make cer- 
tain that we saw him, and then says I to 
myself, says I, “‘Go to it, kid!” 

“Allright-o!’’ answer myself. “‘Let the 
old bird come!”’ 

Now he is coming too; but I am gam- 
bling ten to one that he does not see us yet. 
By its silhouette I see that it is a fleet Alba- 
tross—having studied the lines of enemy 
planes from a very up-to-date flying corps 
book diagram—and certainly if he sees us 
he ought to know better than to tear for us 
head on at the same level. Meanwhile I am 
taking my cue from the leader of our pa- 
trol. He has climbed up somewhat so as to 
be able to dive without losing too much 
speed, just as I knew he would, for I had 
been well instructed in this formation at- 
tack. JI maneuver for a position a little 
closer to my mates, climbing slightly so as 
not to be left behind; but not too close, for 
that Fritz is coming fast, and as soon as our 
leader opens the attack by diving for him 
our second man, three hundred feet or so 
astern, will dive the instant the leader 
veers off after passing Fritz. My turn will 
come third. 

At last Fritz wakes up and begins to 
open fire on me! I am sure he is firing at 
me, for the tracer shells commence to whip 
past. But, as per instructions, I hold my 
fire, waiting for my mates to start sending 
bullets first. Now Fritz starts to pique, 
and he piques just too late, for the head of 
our squadron, with his mitrailleuse snarling, 
is diving for him and on his tail in no time. 
But our man misses, and just as he passes 
the boche, veering off to the left, my mate 
just ahead of me dives for Fritz and blazes 
with a steady stream of copper. I slow 
down slightly so as not to meet the enemy 
before my mate gets out of the way. Fritz 
keeps on diving, making his angle sharper 
now, and I notice that his wings are camou- 
flaged on top. There goes our second boy 
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past him like a bullet and I am almost 0 
top of the enemy! Zip! An acrobatic light 
ninglike twist and our second man mak 
for the right!—the opposite direction fro; 
the first attacker, thereby avoiding poss 
ble collision. 

Now it is up to me—at least I believe 
is—but just as I pique into position for m 
plunge and wait for my gun sight to cat 
its bead on the boche, instead of those 
mouflaged wings I behold a burst of flam 
and, as in surprise I hesitate to press tk 
triggers, behold the enemy cei 
plunges into a nose spin. A French in 
diary bullet had struck the gas tank 
probably another had struck the pilot. 

My gun is silent, nor has it spoken. 
three circle round to watch the flami 
comet reach earth, so as to identify th 
spot and report the combat. We also nol 
the hour and what the altimeter registe 

Seeing that it is three to one I am just 
well satisfied that I was not a factor in tl 
fight. Then comes the thought of what ed 
is. We have just happened to catch Frii 
unprotected. Usually he flies in big grou 
and scores most of his hits by attackir 
with superior numbers. In this instance y 
simply beat him to it. Like an avalanc) — 
the thought suddenly strikes me—war rt 
not a game. War is not something in whic — 
two sportsmen engage. War is a thing ¢ 
by itself—a deadly business—somethir — 
not to be glorified, but something that civ f 
lization and democracy must wipe fro | 
the face of the earth. And how must it | 
done? It must be accomplished by takir — 
every advantage of the enemy when posi ' 
ble, just as the enemy takes every adva 
tage of us. ! 

That was the thought that came to n 


after the first encounter as we skin ff 


' 
salute to each other and went looking f 
more enemy planes. 
This thought occurred to me as I sail 
back toward the escadrille. It all seem) 
too tame to be considered a baptism of fir — 
Well, if I considered things tame at th 
moment I had plenty of opportunity ) — 
change my mind, for a few seconds later ¥ 
ran into a barrage of antiaircraft shells. | 
When we landed back at the escadrille 
learned that the other boys felt fairly : 
tain that the machine they had down 
was the same one that shot down one’ 
their pals when our man’s mitrailiae 
jammed a few days before. i 
mottled camouflage identified it, not po; 


i 
Its peculi’ 
: 
tively but with reasonable certainty. . 
had been a revenge combat and the Fren 
laid particular store by these revenge co 
bats, as I was to learn subsequently. Y 
revenge and reprisal are factors in w: 
just as ina Third Avenue melodrama. B 
somehow I could see nothing sweet about 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series 
articles by Sergeant Wright. The third will ap) 
in an early issue. ! 
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had in twelve other districts, in twelve coun- 
ties, many public schools having only four 
or five pupils, owing to the competition of 
German schools. There are other districts 
where children spend three days in German 
schools, where they learn nothing but Ger- 
man, and where, having been filled up with 
German, they are not in condition to learn 
anything else. We have one public school 
in one district where there are but two 
pupils, while within a stone’s throw there 
is a German school having thirty-three 
pupils, taught nothing but German. 

“Of 379 teachers investigated, 350 were 
Germans. In three counties where these 
German schools predominated the German 
national hymn was generally sung, until 
our State Council of Defense protested. In 
one hundred of these scheols the American 
national hymn, up to thirty days ago, had 


-| never been sung. 


“Tt needed this war to uncover the sit- 
uation into which our country had been 
rapidly drifting. We would not believe it 
in Nebraska. In our state many years ago 
we passed a measure known locally as the 
Market Law. That was passed at the 
behest of the German Alliance. That law 
requires that whenever twelve patrons of a 
school district shall indicate a certain for- 
eign language should be taught, the chosen 
one shall be taught. The school board has 
no choice. 

“At the last legislature, two years ago, a 
determined effort was made to defeat that 
law, but the German ‘Alliance, backed by 


‘the state of Iowa. Such facts need only 


few of the English-language newspap 
that did not have the courage or vision 
see what there was going on, defeated t 
repeal of that law. And the same legis 
ture defeated a proposition to introdu 
into our graded schools a course of Abraha 
Lincoln. 

“One speaker on the floor of the leg 
lature stated that he would rather pj) 
$100,000 in a hog barn. 

“To-day our legislature is in spec 
session. When I left a few days ago t 
House, without a dissenting vote, hl — 
passed a bill to repeal the Market La. 
Our State Council of Defense sent cont 
request asking every school that is Americ 
in purpose to substitute the English Bf 
guagefor the German. In cases of the pub 
school, in most instances, without an af 
of the legislature we persuaded the sch¢ 
boards to throw it out. In many cae 
private schools, by the very power of th 
righteous request we have persuaded th 
to throw it out.’ 

Lafe Young, former United States Se 
tor, told of practically similar conditions 


the German-language newspapers and 


be told loyal Americans to bestir them 
action. And when Senator King, of Ut 
introduced a resolution in Congress to 
voke the charter of the National Germ 
American Alliance, and the Senate Judit 
Committee instituted a comprehensive 
quiry into the whole thing, what was fou 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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Are We Entitled to a Net Profit of Fifteen Cents 


E started out over a year ago to pro- 
duce a stylish, serviceable men’s all- 
leather Oxford up to the Regal stand- 
ard of foot comfort—a shoe we could be proud 


of and yet deliver to you fora five dollar note. 


We’vecutand triedand planned and worked 
and we tell you right here.that we failed to 
come through—we produced the shoe all right 
but it has to sell at $5.50; and then it leaves us 
a net profit of just fifteen cents a pair. 


We operate our factories at as good advantage 
as any concern in the world turning out an 
equal quality of work. We are in the leather 
market all the time and buy in large quantities, 
at first hand, selected hides and skins. We 
concentrate on fewer styles and lasts than most 
people. This enables us to make more of a kind 
but we can’t produce this all-leather shoe and 
sell it for five dollars—it must fetch five and 


a half. 


may not be the shoe for every man—de- 


NICO 


pends on his needs or his work. We could 
have made an all-leather shoe for less that 
would look about the same but it would not 
““walk’’ the same—it would be harsh and stiff 
on the foot—not our kind of leather or work- 
manship and not suited to our kind of trade. 


Go and see this shoe, try it on. One thing 
is sure—it does not represent any war prof- 
iteering nor does any other Regal Shoe. 


This all-leather Oxford is the “Manager”—made on 
a last that is available and right season after season, high 


or low, black or tan. 
It is true that you will find Regal Oxfords ‘at $5.00 
with soles of fibre instead of leather—but the man who 


prefers an a//-leather Oxford will not match $5 50 
e 


the “Manager” for value. Price 


There are fifty-four Regal Stores in the 
Metropolitan centers and about one thousand 
special Regal Representatives in other towns 
and cities—all giving you Regal service. 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY 
268 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 
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THE GENUINE CLOTH 
MFD. BY GOODALL WORSTED CO. 


This label means the Genuine. It’s your 
safeguard against imitation. 


Is Palm Beach a Stylish Garment? 


Some people think that to be comfort 
able is to offend the fashions. That’s an 
antiquated notion, one that Palm Beach 
relegated to the scrap heap years ago. 


As a matter of fact, you can mark the 
gentleman today by his cool appear- 
ance, just as you mark him by his cool 
behavior. We won’t go so far as to say 
that it is ungentlemanly not to wear a 


PALM BEACH 


— but we will say it’s a certain evidence 
of poor judgment. The trade-marked 
label is sewn in suits of the Genuine. 


At All Reliable Clothiers 


THE PALM BEACH MILLS 
Goodall Worsted Co., Sanford, Me. 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

seems unbelievable—a manifest connection 
between the schemes of Pan-Germanism 
fostered by Prussian autocracy and the 
spreading of German propaganda in 
America through control of the schools. 
Of the methods by which the Germans 
used their political power in the state legis- 
latures to secure the enactment of laws 
that would enable them more easily to 
spread German Kultur, and of their bold 
opposition to all neutrality policies of the 
American Government that by force of 
circumstances worked to the disadvantage 
of Germany, the record is full and com- 
plete. 

The why and the wherefore of it is plain. 
We have heard of the Pan-Germanistic 
movement as it was reflected in teachings 
within the German Empire. But we have 
known very little of—or have paid less at- 
tention to—its adjunct, the League for 
Germanism in Foreign Lands, an organiza- 
tion that had the backing and encourage- 
ment of the Imperial German Govern- 
ment. As early as 1894 the Alldeutsche 
Blaetter, the official publication of that 
league, revealed its true purpose thus: 

“Germany’s position as a world power 
is unthinkable without the possession of 
colonies, is unthinkable if we do not take 
care that our fellow Germans in foreign 
lands are held in the bonds of Germanism.”’ 

That same periodical went on to say that 
the sphere of activity of the league is 
“every spot on earth where Germans live 
and are conscious or wish to be conscious 
of their membership in the All-German 
nation.” 

Just twenty years later—1914—when 
the European War broke out, the German 
press had many nice things to say about 
the German-American Alliance for the 
laudable way in which it carried out these 
objects. Indeed in attempting to embarrass 
the United States Government and force 
pro-German policies on Congress the mili- 
tary service sought to be rendered Ger- 
many was first discovered; and only now, 
by digging into the records and papers of 
the leaders of the movement, is it being 
discovered what an ugly taint of un- 
Americanism is fastened on many men of 
American birth but German descent who 
devoted themselves to Germany’s interest 
as against the policies of our own Govern- 


, ment. It is confusing to call them German- 


Americans, for that implies a fifty-fifty 
distribution of loyalty,when as a matter of 
fact the American part was purely nominal 
and the impulse was seventy-five per cent 
German. Official records of the German- 
American Alliance contain, to be sure, 
many a speech and utterance openly claim- 
ing that the best patriotism one could show 
his adopted country, America, was to im- 
plant firmly German ideals and German 
Kultur. 


German Political Aims 


Schools and education were the instru- 
mentalities of action. Said the official 
quarterly of the League for Germanism in 
Foreign Lands in September, 1909: ‘‘ Work 
done in the interests of the German school 
abroad is a noble service rendered to the 
German nation; for one of the most effec- 
tive means of perpetuating Germanism in 
foreign countries is the school; within its 
sacred walls the strange land is trans- 
formed for children, teachers and parents 
into the German Fatherland.” 

How much the Germans in America were 
in accord with this sentiment can be judged 
by an excerpt from a committee report 
adopted by the convention in 1905 of the 
National German-American Alliance: 

“Nationality and language are indisso- 
lubly bound together. If we are to preserve 
the former for ourselves and our descend- 
ants we must cherish the latter and. pro- 
tect it as the most precious treasure. One 
of the chief purposes of our alliance there- 
fore is the founding and the perpetuation 
of efficient German-American schools and 
the introduction and extension of instruc- 
tion in the German language into the pub- 
lic schools of this country.” . 

Thus we have a clear and express state- 
ment, an Official statement, of the fact that 
the reason why it was intended to have 
German studied in America was to per- 
petuate the German nationality here. In- 
deed the Imperial German Government 
looked upon the German language as a 
political instrument wherewith to consoli- 
date Germans everywhere. Language is a 
powerful means of fusing peoples into a 
national weapon, and when it is taught by 
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teachers who are interested in the incul«. 
tion of political ideas as well it becow 
a propaganda of inestimable value |} 
the government behind it. The Natior 
German-American Alliance, an instituti 
actually chartered by our Congress in 19 
when it, as well as the rest of America, lit: 
suspected the purposes to which the socie, 
could be subverted, was the mediv 
whereby the bond was to be perpetuatj 
between the German colony in Ameri 
and the monarchy of the Kaiser. | 

But it was long before 1907 that t: 
German grip fastened itself on Americ; 
educational institutions. As early as 19 
local societies made up of German me: 
bers, the Mannerchors and mutual-<¢j 
societies, were grouped in city alliane 
which in turn were organized into the ste: 
alliances, and all were united in the cent! 
organization. There is some dispute as- 
the exact translation of the German naz: 
of the society—‘‘ Deutsch-Amerikanisel| 
Nationalbund’’—some translators deel. 
ing that, to the mind of the German,} 
conveys the meaning “Alliance of Germe. 
Americans for Nationalistic Purposes’ 
that is, preserving the German nationali 
while others call it the German-Americ; 
National Alliance, and let it go at th; 
But if there are fine shades of meani 
about the official title of the organizati’ 
there is no such doubt about the charac} 
of its work. 


Poisoning Public Opinicn 


There is complete evidence of a thorou 
going, carefully planned activity from ‘ 
very beginning to influence legislation: 
America for the benefit of German nati 
alistic purposes. With every club or soci¢ 
of a German character the alliance soug 
to be in touch. There were branches ag 
subdivisions in nearly every state, brane] 
in the cities and towns of America, at 
through them the national alliance 
deavored to reach every social, educatiorl| 
musical, religious and gymnastic organi: 
tion in which Germans took part. 

Every effort was made to extend Germ 
instruction in all classes of education 
institutions. Wherever there were priva 
parochial or other schools in which * 
German language was used they were | 
couraged. Efforts to have German tau; 
in the elementary classes of the pul 
schools were made on a nation-wide see 

Proofs of a documentary character a¢ 


exist of a plan to secure, by influences 
authors and publishers, the publication 
a series of textbooks which should mi 
mize the English origin and tradition $) 
American civilization and glorify in evy 
way the achievements of Germans 1 
America. And from what was said ab 
General von Steuben, from the celebratii 
and memorials and statues and the hist¢ 
cal emphasis on the part that milit 
instructor played in our Revolution, ( 
was often left with the impression alm: 
that the well-known George Washing 
was hardly a factor. Books of this kid 
were introduced in the public sche 
wherever the Germans could control) 
influence the school boards. 

All of which wouldn’t have been so Id 
and might have been attributed to a p 
donable vanity about one’s race and ori 
were it not for the fact that at thesameti 
the alliance carried on a bitter campait 
against a nation with which the Uni 
States was at peace—our parent count 
England. Everywhere appears the n ‘ 
bitter hostility toward England and thi: 
English. And this was happening méj 


years before the European War broke : 
It meant that a solid block of Germ) 
speaking individuals were not mer 
content to preach the ideals and custo! 
the land from which they sprung but tl 
sought to have us adopt as well German's 
inherent hostility to England. They co 
not have been doing it simply to draw }¢ 
United States into war with England, \t 
they were doing it as part of the Pi 
Germanist scheme of preparing for i¢ 
inevitable war that German militarism Ws 
expecting. When war came it was of) 
calculable value to Germany to have in! 
foreign lands a solid group of millions whie 
power and influence were sufficient to br'g 
pressure upon the governments—such)s 
our own—to follow policies favorable 
Germany. - Those groups are still trying 
thwart us to-day in Central and So 
America. 
The alliance used every means to kip 
its aims before the German public 
(Continued on Page 47) 
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TALY turned first to Switzerland. Naturally, since she was 

a neighbor—and Swiss watches were famous. Then on 

to Paris and London. But the horological experts of this 
sunny kingdom were “‘time-scientists.’’ Watch-fame meant little 
to them—watch-beauty, even less. 


They had been commissioned by their government to select Italy’s 
official timepiece. Their sole aim, then, was to look through the surface 
of a watch, into its works—to discover the ‘‘true reasons’’ why some 
watch was the most accurate time-keeper in the world. 


With Europe’s finest watches at her disposal, why did Italy come to 
Waltham for time? Because she discovered there—inside the walls of 
America’s oldest and the world’s largest watch factory—those ‘“‘true 
reasons’ for which she was seeking. 


She found at Waltham the most dependable timepiece known to science. 


Because—Waltham Watches are 
bought for their works, not on faith. That 
is why the horological experts of the most 
progressive nations have chosen the 
Waltham Watch in preference to any 
other watch in the world. 


Then, connoisseurs of watch- 
artistry will tell you that in the elegance 
of design and the refined beauty of their 
ensemble Waltham Watches are not 
surpassed even by the finest timepieces 
of Geneva, London or Paris. 


Because—the natural feeling of 
time-confidence and certainty which 
comes with the possession of a Waltham 
is enhanced by the knowledge that your 
watch is guaranteed to give you enduring, 
punctual and faithful service. 


Guaranteed by the House of 
Waltham, from whence have come in- 
ventions that have revolutionized the art 
of watchmaking, and where neither time 
nor expense is-spared in the constant 
search for improvement. 


The jeweler who specializes in Waltham Watches is worthy of your 
confidence, no matter what article he recommends, because his business 
has been built on the enduring foundation of quality. He will be pleased 
to explain the many exclusive advantages of the Waltham Colonial A— 
illustrated on this page. This beautiful masterpiece is one of the supreme 
triumphs of more than a half-century of watchmaking experience. It 
has established Waltham supremacy in the achievement of extreme thin- 
ness—without the sacrifice of that standard of accuracy which has made 


COLONIAL A 
Extremely thin at no sacrifice of accuracy 


Maximus movement 21 jewels 
Riverside movement 19 jewels 
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Why women like the Auto- 
Lite, because it is simple, 
efficient and dependaia 


, tarting, Lighting & Ignitio 


Nothing Is More Important 


There is something more important 
than the number of cylinders—the effi- 
ciency of the power that ignites their 
mixture ! 

There is something more important 
than the head Jamps—the force and faith- 
fulness of their light! 


What is it that does this important 


work, that makes the engine and lamps 


effecrnre e and reliable? 


On hundreds of thousands: of cars it 
is the dependable electric Auto-Lite 
system. 

And, in addition, it ‘‘cranks” the 
engine as often as required, blows the 
warning signal, or heats the steering 
wheel in the winter, etc. 


i 
So very vital is the fundamental im- 
portance of its work that car builders, — 
if possible, will not risk their reputa- 
tions by using inferior starting, lighting: 

and ignition systems. 


Builders of high- priced and low- -priced 
cars alike, agree it is safer and better 
to pay more and protect their custom 
ers with the proven superiority of the 
Auto-Lite system. 


This is why the Auto-Lite is the 
largest in the world—why our demand 


- necessitates 1800 systems a day. 


This is also reason sufficient why you | 


should make sure the Auto-Lite is on 
the next car you’ buy. 


Electric Auto-Lite Corporation 


Head Office and ESCLOTy, Toledo, Ohio 


Detroit Sales Office, 1507 Kresge Bldg "e 


By 


ie 


(Continued from Page 44) 
erica. It maintained close communica- 
m with similar organizations in Canada, 
ad in Brazil and other South American 
untries. Very voluminous archives, card 
dexes and references of all sorts were 


ed Bacis 
More than two million members was the 
aim the alliance made as to its size. It 
rtainly kept in touch with more than ten 
iousand local societies, most all of which 
atomatically became instruments for 
erman propaganda at the outbreak of the 
uropean War, harassing newspapers, 
olding public meetings and demonstra- 
ons of protest against policies of our own 
overnment, and generally assuming the 
le of partisans to an extent that easily 
vlied the kind of neutrality that they 
| “ofessed to favor. 
_ Germany’s own connection with this is 
ot difficult to prove. When the Russian 
_yolutionists overthrew the Czar’s gov- 
- nment at Petrograd they got their hands 
1 secret archives galore and published 
jiings right and left. Among the disclo- 
res was a copy of a circular telegram sent 
_ ortly after the war began by the Imperial 
_/erman Government to all its ambassadors 
id ministers throughout the world. That 
 legram said: 
| “Tt is brought to your knowledge that in 
e countries where you are accredited 
vere have been founded special bureaus 
f organizing propaganda in countries of 
‘e coalition at war with Germany. The 
opaganda will have for its aim the incep- 
om of social movements accompanied by 
crikes, revolutionary explosions, separatist 
ovements and civil war, as well as an 
‘itation in favor of dis sarmament and the 
ssation of this bloody war.’ 
The “separatist movement” was for 
any years agitated in Germany with the 
»proval of the Imperial Government. It 
oe the binding together of 
/ermans in foreign countries, organizing 
4em into firm separate nationalities irre- 
ective of the nationality of the state 
‘nerein they resided, the thought being 
| at they would of course serve the inter- 
ts of Germany in time of war. 


Hexamer’s Article 


‘Germans in America responded with 
dal obedience. Here is an extract, for 
‘Stance, from an article by Charles J. 
_ )examer, president of the National German- 
merican Alliance, which appeared in the 
ficial organ of the society in: Septem- 
or, 1914, just after the outbreak: of the 
aropean War 


| literature with an efficient press agent 
tablished, a press agent who should react 
‘mediately i in the English language upon 
‘thostile attacks and statements of ignor- 
‘ce of irresponsible reporters of English 
“wspapers. 
“Furthermore in every branch of this 
‘ganization collections should be inau- 
ated whose proceeds should be kept for 
e use of the national executive of the 
ational German-American Alliance right 
') to the time when the national executive 
accordance with the purpose of these 
Ilections may apply them for our rela- 
ons in Germany or at any other place 
wee a crying need is directed to us.’ 
was followed by a summons “‘to all 
oman instructors, all who have studied 
German universities and to every Ger- 
'an who is literarily inclined’’ to handle 
-e American press, which meant a counter- 
! | opaganda designed to make Americans 
“sbelieve German aggression in Belgium 
_|.d the horrors that German Kultur had 
| posed 1 peaceful neighbors and the civ- 
zed world 
Newspapers i in Germany were prompt to 
\aise the American citizens of German 
| scent for performing such good ‘‘military 
vice” to Germany. That military serv- 
|2, to be sure, was nothing more nor less 
jan embarrassing the United States Gov- 
jament by seeking to make it adopt pro- 
‘rman policies. There were organized in 
is country, moreover, several societies 
at did not have the official sanction of 
e€ German-American Alliance or any 
connection, but whose officers and 
embers were identical in many cases 


F} 


Batt 


“In every city there should be a bureau 
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with the executive committees of state and 
city alliances; and all worked to influence 
the United States to be unneutral and pro- 
German. 

The embargo conference at Chicago in 
1915 is a case in point. It pretended to be 
an organization of Americans, but its funds 
were discovered by the Department of 
Justice to have come from German sources. 
Of similar character were the Friends of 
Peace, the American Neutrality League, 
the American Independence Union, the 
American Truth Society and Labor’s 
National Peace Council. It has been 
proved that Franz von Rintelen, the bomb 
plotter, now in the Federal penitentiary, 
furnished hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to some of these organizations. The 
National German-American Alliance did 
not act as a whole or officially toward these 
organizations, but individuals did who 
received their inspiration from the alliance. 
And so the work of Germanizing America 
went on before we entered the war—and 
many years before the European War itself 
came. 


Berlin Appreciative 


All of this was duly appreciated in Berlin, 
where the newspapers, referring to the work 
of the ‘German brothers”’ in America, were 
profuse in their praise. The Pan-German 
League “‘pointed with pride,’”’ for had not 
its policies of a decade of years proved 
fruitful? Indeed the organizations which 
undertook to split American sentiment had 
the approval not merely of the Pan-German 
League and the League for Germanism in 
Foreign Lands, but of the German Govern- 
ment itself. Those two societies had been 
for years agitating to secure the adoption of 
the Delbriick Law, and finally succeeded in 
1912. It'provided that ‘‘ citizenship is not 
lost by one who, acquiring foreign citizen- 
ship, has secured on application the written 
consent of the proper authorities of his 
home state to retain his citizenship.” 
Doctor Delbriick himself thus explained 
the law that year in a speech to the Reichs- 
tag: 

“The Empire of Germany has also quite 
another interest now in attaching to itself 
all Germans who have emigrated, for the 
motives of emigration have in great part 
become quite different from what they were 
formerly. The German who emigrates now 
no longer does so with a view of separating 
himself economically and politically from 
his country; on the contrary, the large 
majority of those who emigrate go with the 
object of serving their country economically 
and politically. It is true that we 
recognize. that there are cases where the 
German citizen abroad may have an inter- 
est in acquiring side by side with his old 
nationality a new nationality, the posses- 
sion of which would still allow of his use- 
fully representing the interests of his 
Fatherland.” 

It meant that the Germans who went to 
America could become naturalized if it 
helped them in their business and to finan- 
cial prosperity, but at the same time they 
would not forfeit their German citizenship. 

This was not peculiar to America. There 
are and have been similar alliances in many 
countries of the world, all engaged in the 
same work. They are working in Denmark, 
Holland, Belgium, Northern France, Swit- 


- zerland,, Bohemia, Moravia, the Baltic 


provinces, Russian Poland, the Russian 
provinees along the Black Sea and elsewhere 
in Europe, and in the South American coun- 
tries, such as Chile, Argentina and Brazil. 

Though figures are not available for 
recent years, there were up to 1902 no less 
than 5240 schools spread throughout the 
world ,where only German was spoken. 
Brazil had six hundred of them in the 
southern provinces, where the Germans 
hoped some day to separate and establish 
a real German colony—something that 
came as near being a violation of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine as anything the Prussians 
attempted before 1914. 

About five hundred of these schools 
existed in the United States in 1902, and 
they have been increased since. They 
didn’t receive any financial backing from 
the German Government, but ‘were sup- 
ported by, religious bodies of German origin. 
They became in many, cases outspoken ‘in 
spreading German propaganda, and some 
have not even ceased since the United States 
entered the war. This is entirely aside from 
the many public schools where the popula- 
tion is almost entirely German. In thestate 
schools in Nebraska and Wisconsin, for 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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Itts not a serious 
matterto useour 
money — try us 


out, and quit 
any time you 
desire. 


AA 


MAAN 


—Why Not Use Our 


Money Temporarily? 
AUNT 


To pay your War and Income Taxes, to buy 
for Cash or discount your bills and get better 
deliveries, or to carry much larger inventories, 
to avoid higher prices, shipping conditions, 
embargoes, etc. 

This is a most opportune time to “Sample 
‘our plan—temporarily, if you like. You can 
make money on the experiment and will then 
see why over TWENTY MILLION of our 
volume of over FIFTY-ONE MILLION dol- 
lars in 1917 came from concerns rated $100,000 
to over $1,000,000. You borrow no money, but 
sell a dormant asset for Cash and your cus- 
tomers pay us off. 

We buy active open Accounts Receivable 
from Manufacturers and Wholesalers, and let 
them collect the Accounts for us without dis- 
turbing their customers or their business or 
financial arrangements. 

We charge only 1-30 of 1% for each day (1% 
a month) on the face of Accounts FROM DATE 
OF OUR PURCHASE until paid, plus $5 per 
$1000 only on the first $100,000 within a year. 
No Commission, no Interest—no Exchange. 

Why wonder? Find out by experience if we 
can benefit you—write for details. 


FNAME 


Commercial Credit Company 
Cash Capital $2,250,000 Surplus $375,000 
BALTIMORE 


Represented at 
PHILADELPHIA 
CINCINNATI 


” 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


IN 
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ORDON designers have perfected the greatest 
improvement ever madeinseat covers—the pat- 
ented sectional cover— fits so perfectly that the cov- 
ers really becomea part of the upholstery of every car. 
Gordon Tailored-to-Fit Seat Covers are clean—easily kept 


so and save many acleaner’s bill for motor togs. 

Theyaddmuchmorcthantheircosttothe value 
of your car when it is time to sell or “trade in.” 

Order Gordon Tailored-to-Fit Seat Covers 
through your dealer. Price $9.00 and up. No 
measuring or fitting—merely state make and 
modelof your car. Ask yourdealer forour hand- 


some book of samples, which also quotes prices 
for more than 1000 models of American cars. 


Gordon Easy-On Tire Covers 
Tire Covers prevent deterioration of tire. 
Also look neat and attractive. Handiest 

cover on the market. Ask your dealer. 


The J. P. Gordon Company 


406 North Fourth Street 
Columbus, Ohio 
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Crowell-Lundoff-Little Construction Serv- 
ice is exceptionally interesting to executives 
responsible for new buildings in any of the 
following classes: 

Railway Warehouses, Shops and Terminals. 


—______ Chemical! Buildings for Munitions, Coal Tar 
Products, Dyes, Acid and Fertilizer Manu- 
facture. 


——____ Paint, Varnish and Enamel Plants. 


Machine Shops, Foundries and Heavy 
Manufacturing Space. 


______ Factories for Aérop!anes, Motor Trucks and 
Tractors. 


_______Buildings for General Manufacturing Pur- 
poses. 
______ Office and Loft Buildings. 


(Check Item on which Information is Desired) 


Town Building 


The. Crowell-Lundoff-Little Company is 
prepared to lay out allotments, design houses, 
sewage and water supply systems, and con- 
struct complete industrial housing groups; or 
to accept plans that are now ready and to do 
all the construction work required by such 
plans. 

Our building organization is fortified by 
the knowledge and experience of experts in 
landscape architecture, ground plotting and 
all the technical phases of industrial commu- 
nity planning, and our construction resources 
are adequate for immediate action on prob- 
lems of any magnitude. 
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This highly specialized building for the Cleveland Tractor Company, Euclid, Ohio, was erected by the Crowell-Lundoff- 
Little Company from plans prepared by Geo. S. Rider & Company, Cleveland. Approximate area, 80,000 square feet, 
completed in 60 calendar days. Plans were adopted after extended investigation and tests by the engineers, and every 
resource was commanded to bring the structure to the highest level of operating efficiency. Finck Truss design with alter- 


nate sawtooth orientations and many distinctly original features, are incorporated. This is one of the many cases where our 
facilities for quick work have been employed on special designs with perfect satisfaction to owner and architect or engineer. 


UR Twelve Basic Types of Economy Factory Buildings were evolved after 
many years of study of hundreds of industrial buildings erected by us 
according to individual designs, and covering all classes of manufacture, storage 


and general space requirements. 


Twelve Basic Types. 


These buildings are ready as to plans, 
materials and the working organization that 
will put any or all of them on your property 
in from thirty to ninety working days de- 
pending upon the size and design. 


Intelligent standardization has resulted 
from thorough engineering studies in the 
broadest possible field. This standardization 
of Twelve Basic Types has made it possible for 
us to hold available materials ready for use and 
to simplify assembly operations so that both 
cost and time are reduced to the very 
minimum. 


Ready in 30 to 90 days. j 


At the same time there is a building for 
every industry—ready for an immediate start, 
anywhere, to any multiple of the standarc 
plan as to length or width, and with many 
possibilities of modification and combi 
nation. 

Our Blue Book of Industrial Constructior 
will be sent free if you will request it on you 
business stationery. It is a valuable conden 


" 


sation of our entire industrial building methoc — 


and shows plans and perspectives of the 
Twelve Basic Types of Economy Factor) 
Buildings. 


7 


A contracting engineer from our nearest branch will call for the discus- 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Widener Building. 


sion of any building problem you may have. Telephone, wire or write. 


Ohio. 
Branch Offices: Rochester, N. Y.—Liberty Building. 


storage and general purposes. 


Two of our Twelve Basic Types. These multiple story Economy Factory Buildings are especially suitable for manufacturing, 
Plans, materials and organization ready for an immediate start, anywhere, for any size. 


s 
« 
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nstance, maintained by taxation, there are 
‘terman teachers of German descent and of 
strongly developed German affiliations. In 
zertain parts of Texas the state law requires 
hat during nine months of the year school 
shall be held four months in English and 
ve months in German. 


_ Speaking of the ‘‘growing influence of 
Jermanism in Ohio,”’ the official quarterly 
n Germany glowed with pride over the 
neeting of the State Alliance in Cincinnati 
n 1910: 

“The convention was unanimous in the 
delief that for the extension of German 
<ultur resort should be had to legislation, 
ind that the political candidates, in order to 
ret the votes of Germans, must promise to 
arry out these demands. In Ohio German- 
sm is at all elections the needle on the 
cales, and ‘it is determined to use this 
avorable position.” 

In the same survey of Germanism in 
foreign Lands appears this news note in 
December, 1909: 

' “The New York Alliance of the German 
Jatholic Verein adopted the following 
esolution at its last general convention: 
German is to be the language used in the 
state Alliance and in all vereins which 
vnake it up. German should be used in the 
‘amilies, among the parents and in inter- 
ourse with the children.’”’ 

In other words, the press of Germany 
ollowed very closely what was being done 
1y the National German-American Alliance 
n the United States and commented edi- 
orially upon it with a great deal of zest. 


German Ambition Exposed 


| Here is an extract incidentally from a 
lontribution to the Pan-German Gazette, 
yritten in 1902 by Robert Thiem, an 
imerican of German descent resident in 
‘ur midst: 
“The Germanization of America has 
vone ahead too far to be interrupted. Who- 
. ver talks of the danger of Americanization 
_f{ the Germans now here [in America] is 
‘ot well informed or cherishes a false con- 
veption of our relations. In a hundred 
jears the American people will be conquered 
‘y the victorious German spirit so that it 
ill present an enormous German Empire. 
oever does not believe this lacks confi- 
_ ence in the strength of the German spirit.” 
_| There was no doubt in Germany of what 
er representatives abroad were doing, and 


here was nothing vague either about the 
ims of the parent societies in Germany, 
‘acked by the Imperial German Govern- 
nent, with respect to the German colonies 
asuch countries as America. It is written 
‘black and white in the pages of the Pan- 
jrerman League’s official publications. Se- 
ected from these official statements of 
olicy is one extract, written in February, 
1903, which is typical of all the rest. It 
Aiea 
' “Tt is therefore the duty of everyone who 
oves languages to see that the future 
inguage spoken in America shall be Ger- 
aan. It is of the highest importance to 
eep up the German language in America, 
) establish German universities, improve 
ll the schools, introduce German news- 
/apers, and to see that at American univer- 
‘ties there are German professors of the 
ery highest ability who will make their 
ifluence felt unmistakably on thought, 
lence, art and literature. If Germans 
a this in mind and help accordingly the 
dal will be reached. At the present mo- 
lent the center of German intellectual 
‘ctivity is Germany; in the remote future 
will be in America. The Germans there 
ire the pioneers of a greater German cul- 
re which we may regard as ours in the 
e. . . . Germans need only to 
sp the situation and the future is theirs. 


ed to America with impunity.” 

d now and examine the official bulle- 
of the National German-American 
nce,| translations of which have been 
th the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
e the record of achievement in the 
Is of America. The year 1911 is 
- In the February number of the 
organ, under the heading A Victory 
he Nebraska State Alliance, appear 
Paragraphs: 

“The State Alliance of Nebraska has 
me out victorious in a fight against a 
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school regulation of hostile intent toward 
the community schools. The bill 
against the German parish schools, intro- 
duced by Representative Moody, has been 
defeated. It provided that every child 
should attend the public schools at least 
three months in the year, and to a certain 
extent the parish schools be placed under 
the jurisdiction of the county superinten- 
dent of schools. : 

“Immediately after its introduction the 
directorate of the State Alliance took up 
the battle against the bill and the secretary 
called-the attention of the members of the 
legislature to the injustice of the measure. 
The German church congregations also 
armed themselves for the battle. As the 
injustice of the bill was made manifest 
Representative Sink made a motion to lay 
the bill on the table, and it was passed 
almost unanimously. 

“This disposes of the matter, as it is 
hardly to be expected that it will again be 
proposed in the full assembly. The whole 
case shows how important is united action 
by our German element. It should be a 
notification to every German society to 
join the German State Alliance in order 
to be always on guard.” 

In April of the same year “‘lively’ pro- 
ceedings” are recorded in North Dakota, 
where the president of the State Alliance 
made this report: 

“Tt was the privilege of your president 
during the session of the legislature to make 
the acquaintance of the German pastors of 
the state who acted as a committee to de- 
mand from the legislature certain favors 
for the German parish schools. If it were 
not generally known that I had this whole 
German Alliance of the state behind me 
the gentlemen who manufacture laws 
would hardly have taken notice of our 
request. As it is, gentlemen of the legisla- 
ture are very careful not to step on the toes 
of the alliance, for they will need German 
votes in the future, and they have therefore 
a proper respect for the German Central 
Alliance. I have gladly supported the 
pastors in everything, since their aims and 
objects coincide wholly with those of our 
Central Alliance. We should go into the 
next legislature for German instruction in 
the public schools, and that beginning with 
the third class the German language shall 
be taught alongside the English language. 
If the German language dies then there will 
die also German morals and customs which 
are so dear to us and which work for the 
good of all the people.” 


The Propagandists’ Progress 


There are innumerable paragraphs 
throughout the yearbooks of the National 
German-American Alliance which tell in 
detail of the fights in state legislatures and 
county school boards for the introduction 
or preservation of the German language in 
the school, and bold reference is made to 
the threats of political power which soon 
converted the doubtful. One of the publi- 
cations boasts that in the last ten years the 
study of French by pupils in American 
schools increased only seven per cent while 
the number studying German increased 
fifty-one per cent. 

Definite fundswere raised by the German- 
American Alliance ‘‘to combat nativistic 
efforts’’—that is, attempts to Americanize 
our German population—to increase the 
number of German schools and aid the 
seminaries for German teachers, the im- 
provement of history.books in the schools, 
the introduction of books giving less atten- 
tion to historical relations with England 
and magnifying German achievements, and 
the establishment of good relations with 
other nationalistic or hyphenate organiza- 
tions. 

In a little book by Karl Jiinger entitled 
German America Mobilized, published in 
1915, are given more specifically some of 
the things which the so-called German- 
Americans did, among them petitions in 
various parts of the United States to have 
Bryce’s American Commonwealth excluded 
from the schools. Admiral von Knorr, of 
the German Navy, wrote a preface for that 
book, which says in part: 

“This war has fused the German spirit of 
the whole world into a single mighty unit; 
but nowhere more than in America, that 
land which before the war was completely 
flooded and dominated with English gold. 
What the Americans of German descent 
have done for Germany by incessant edu- 
cation and indefatigable assistance is so 
unselfish, so magnificent and so overwhelm- 
ing that it will remain forever engraved in 
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Men of America: 


Chicago 


This is the PARIS 


al: trade mark RAS ais 
4 i \ 


A 

iq PARIS 

@7})) CARTERS 

a ee No metal 
can fouch 


years. 


= can touch you 


It Pays to Pay 35¢ 


You get so much additional 
value when you pay 35¢ or more 
for a pair of PARIS GARTERS 
that the trifling additional cost is 
of little moment. 


PARIS GARTERS are the most 
popular Garters today. Comfort, 
fit and satisfactory service have 
made them the gentleman’s pref- 


Under present conditions you 
economize when you buy the better grades at 35¢ 
or more. 


A.STEIN & CO. 


Makers 


Children’s HICKORY Garters 


New York 


It's your guarantee 
of garter quality 


GARTERS 


No metal 


F all goggles, ALLWON EYETECTS best pro- 
tect your eyes from direct sun-glare above. 
ALLWON is a single glass with an upper third of 


darker shade than the rest, dark enough for brightest 

lights, yet light enough for ordinary use. Every outdoor 

sport, occupation or travel requires eye-protection afforded by 
ALLWON EYETECTS. Prices: $1.50 to $2.50. 


Your dealer will supply you. The leading Druggist, Sporting Goods, Hardware, 
Department Store, Jeweler, Optician and Motor Accessory Dealer will also show 


you the complete line of EYET 


CTS—Goggles for Every Need., Send for 


catalog and name of nearest dealer. 
TO DEALERS—Write for dealers’ book, and details of our co-operative selling plan. 


STRAUSS & BUEGELEISEN 


440 BROADWAY Sole Manufacturers NEW YORK CITY 
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Yes, dependable 
—— and Why. 


Note the sound, round fragrance of OWL 
and WHITE OWL. Get that cheer-up money’s 
worth—in the 6c OWL or the 7-7 WHITE OWL. 


Then remember this: OWL and WHITE 
OWL will always give you the same dependable 
fragrance. 


Thank the great OWL leaf reserve. A store 
of hoarded leaf which is worth always at least 


$1,000,000. And at some seasons $2,000,000. 


Thank the long months of time curing which 
guarantees every OWL or WHITE OWL mellow 
—dependably mellow; fragrant — dependably 
fragrant. And always will. 


DEALERS: If your distributor does not 
sell these dependable cigars, write us. 


GENERAL CIGAR Co., INC., 119 West 40th Street, New York City 


THE MILLION DOLLAR CIGARS 


letters of gold on the war’s record of 
honor.” 

There is no doubt of it. The National 
German-American Alliance was the cen- 
tral body that did the trick. By spreading 
propaganda through the schools and Ger- 
man societies in states, cities and towns the 
tragedy of Belgium was made to appear as 
a fabrication, the sinkings without warning 
of passenger vessels were justified, and 
incessant efforts were made to get America 
to cripple the Allies by cutting off the 
flow of munitions. Through the German- 
language press and the German colonies, 
where German teachers taught the Amer- 
ican children of German parents, a spirit in 
favor of the Fatherland was preserved that 
transcended any enthusiasm that has since 
been shown for the United States on enter- 
ing the war. 

And the National German-American 
Alliance had a Federal charter granted it 
by Congress in 1907! When Senator King, 
of Utah, started the agitation to have the 
charter revoked the alliance voluntarily 
dissolved and thought it would forestall 
action, but the Senators construed the 
move as merely an effort to maintain the 
organization after the war. So the Senate 
Judiciary Committee unanimously recom- 
mended revoking the charter, and at pres- 
ent writing it looks as if Congress would 
follow that suggestion. 

But the discussion incident to the 
German-American Alliance’s activities pro- 
duced two very live questions: Shall the 
teaching of German be abolished in Amer- 
ican schools? Shall the German-language 
press be prohibited from circulation? 

On the first question Prof. Edward E. 
Sperry, of Syracuse University, who helped 
expose the insidious work of the alliance, 
expressed the opinion to the Senate Com- 
mittee that German should be wiped out of 
the elementaryschools and grammar grades, 
where other subjects can be taught with 
more profit, and that German should be on 
a par with French or Spanish or Italian in 
the high schools and should be optional 
instead of obligatory. 

Certainly the Italian population, which 
is very large in the United States, never 
insisted that Italian should be taught in 
the grammar schools, and the French peo- 
ple never carried on such a propaganda, 
though to be sure French has been and is a 
kind of international language which can 
get the traveler by in almost any country in 
Europe and in other parts of the globe. 


The German Press 


Many of our American schools, however, 
have had a German department with a 
paid German teacher, and the local school 
boards required all children to study Ger- 
man. In numerous cases this study has 
proved profitless, and not until taken up in 
the high schools has it made any impression 
on the mind of the student. 

But, you will say, what harm is there in 
the simple teaching of the German lan- 
guage? None perhaps if’ confined to that; 
but the German Alliance wasn’t content 
with that. It saw to it that teachers of 
German affiliations and beliefs taught the 
language, and it saw to it that the text= 
books gave a glorious picture of Germany. 
Even the simplest exercises written by the 
student were frequently exaltations of Ger- 
man war lords. The spirit and substance 
of the teaching were to convey an affection 
for Germany—and in ever so many in- 
stances there is proof that the effort was 
successful. To all intents and purposes 
German colonies existed as a separate 
nationality in America. 

And what the schools did not accom- 
plish the German-language press supple- 
mented. Shall they be put out of business 
too? There are various opinions on that in 
Washington. Many German newspapers 
have voluntarily stopped publication. 
Some have licenses from the Post-Office 
Department and print editorials in the Eng- 
lish language alongside the German com- 
ment in parallel columns. Some print the 
news but put a pro-German slant into 
headlines. Certainly there are some Ger- 
man newspapers that are necessary to the 
Government, as the large German popula- 
tion must be reached by an educational 
campaign so that the mothers and fathers 
of drafted soldiers and the parents of chil- 
dren who are imbued with the true Ameri- 
can spirit may be convinced of the error of 
their, ways in clinging still to the fetish of 
Germanism. 

There are ample powers of censorship by 
which the Government can control what is 
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printed in the foreign-language press dur. 
ing the war, so really the question need not 
be decided now. 4 


suggestions that laws be enacted revoking 
the citizenship of Germans and othe 
who had become naturalized but who stil] 
rene devoted to the interests of the Father. 
and. a | 
Many delegates to the conference also 
urged that the United States insist on dec! 
larations of intention from emigrants cc _ 
that foreigners could not remain indefinitely 
without taking out American citizenship — 
papers. That raised the point as to whether — 
citizenship by compulsion was wise or cf. 
fective, since it would certainly lead tc — 
embarrassments of a retaliatory characte; 
for Americans resident abroad. This much 
is clear, however, that}Germans who sti!’ 
retain, under the Delbriick Law passed hy 
the Reichstag in 1912, a tie to the Germay 
Government ought to be compelled to re. 
linquish all such bonds before being' grantec 
citizenship in the United States. 


Secretary Lane’s Movement 


There are one hundred races and nation. 
alities in the United States; 33,000,000 o 
our population are of foreign origin— 
13,000,000 are foreign-born; 5,000,000 dc 
not read or write or speak English; 2,000,00( 
aliens of military age are unnaturalized; anc 
there are 1500 foreign-language newspaper; — 
published in the United States, with a tota 
circulation of about 11,000,000. 

These astounding facts call for imme 
diate relief. The schools and colleges—thi 
educational machinery of the nation—car 
furnish an absolute cure. Congress car 
codperate with the states in Americanizin; 
America. Some of the states already evi 
done successful work. California is a casi 
in point. New York is making rapi¢ — 
strides. At the conference of one hund 
at Washington, to which reference wasma 
at the outset of this article, the governo: 
and state delegations compared notes 
Secretary Lane, of the Department of th — 
Interior, who called the conference, i — 
behind the movement; and what he 
hold of usually succeeds. 

Education, through which the Ge 
sought to Germanize America, can hb 
effectively given our foreign-born and thei 
children so that they will learn the ideals 
free America and not of Germany. Ame 
ican citizenship, Secretary Lane himse 
said, is a matter of ideals and of spirit. Ai 
once the spirit of Americanism touches th 
newcomers no force will be needed to com 
pel them to be naturalized. It depend 
upon us whether we can present 
ideals with the vitality that will persua 
foreign-born people voluntarily to apply f 
American citizenship. Those who comec — 
their own volition into any organizatio 
usually make the most loyal members c 
it—whether that organization is a lo 
society or a great nation. 

But education consists not merely of a 
improvement and reorganization of ou — 
school system. It means attention by th 
press. English-language newspapers hav 
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done not a little to give standing to suc 
institutions as the National .Germar 
American Alliance by using the te 
“German-American’’ in their columns. T 
persons described ought to be referred to 
American citizens of German descent 
just plain Germans. There can be n 
divided allegiance. 
We have many new duties before us 
The teaching of German ideals must be pre 
hibited in our schools. No language bu — 
English should be taught in the grad 
schools. In the high schools and college 


Nearly a hundred years ago Presiden 

Monroe proclaimed a doctrine which tol — 
Europe to keep hands off—America fc 
Americans was the cry. There is a new do 
trine before the people of the United State 
to-day: It is to delete the hyphen—and b 

every power of education among our mij 
lions of foreign-born and native-b 

bezin at once the process of making / 
icans for America. 
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{Pee army of the tele- 


phone is the final reserve 
that will keep the peace of 


the earth because communities 
that really know each other, like 
people, have the greatest incentive 
to behave. 


The telephone is a mighty argu- 
ment for a United States of the 
World. 


And that is coming—a United 
States of the World—and when it 
comes, the Kellogg telephone and 
the Kellogg exchange will be there. 


Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 
Telephone Systems and Apparatus 


Chicago 
Branch Offices: Kansas City, San Francisco, Columbus, Ohio 


DISTRIBUTING HOUSES: Canada West Electric, Ltd., Regina, 

Sask., Can.; The McGraw-Co., Sioux City, lowa; The McGraw 

Co., Omaha, Neb.; Pacific States Electric Co., Los Angeles, Cal., 

Oakland, Cal., Portland, Ore., Seattle, Wash.; Northwestern Elec- 

tric Equipment Co., St. Paul, Minn., Duluth, Minn.; Tower-Bin- 

ford Elec. & Mfg. Co., Richmond, Va.; National Telephone Supply 
and Development Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


& 
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How Many Hides 
Has A Cow? 4 


Why Be Hide Bound? 


The leather shortage exacts its heaviest toll from manufac- 
turers whose adherence to leather is now unnecessary. Few 
pay tribute who once investigate leather substitutes. “Thou- 
sands have freed themselves and improved their products by 
adopting Du Pont Fabrikoid. Uncle Sam is amongst these. 
You can safely follow. 


Leather Is Seldom Indispensable 


Almost always Fabrikoid is more practical, economical and serviceable. Science 
has given it more than the appearance of leather. It has added essential service qualities 
which leather lacks. Qualities that fit Fabrikoid for innumerable important uses. 
For the beautiful appearance of leather, consider Fabrikoid—it is identical in 
color, grain and finish. 
For the soft, glovey luxury of leather, consider Fabrikoid—it is quite as con- 
vincing to both sight and touch. aN 6. 
For the strength and durability of leather, consider Fabrikoid—comparable as / : j 
grades outlast and outwear most leathers. ; a 
For a material that is water-proof, grease-proof, stain-proof, washable and aes Mg 
sanitary, consider Fabrikoid—you can’t use leather. 
To save time, labor and material, consider 
Fabrikoid—it is uniform in width and quality, 


: Ge 100 ble, and adapted to standardized meth- 
and Mail This Coupon to | z i eae: adapted to standardized me 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
ADVERTISING DIVISION Tell Us Your Leather Problem 


WILMINGTON, S.E.P. DELAWARE. 

The possibilities of Fabrikoid are unlimited. 
UO Rete) See Varying grades for different uses. Our chemists 
Motor Fabrikoid |__| Industrial Paints& Varnish and technical experts will help adapt Fabrikoid to 
Craftsman Fabrikoid Industrial Dynamites your requirements. A word from you and they are 
an at your service. 
Marine Special (U.S.Stand.) Blasting Supplies —_. Tell 7 what ‘he make and what pou wish to 
eee eee accomplish. We will welcome your inquiry and 
Book Finish Fabrikoid| | Farm Explosives | will not hesitate to advise against Fabrikoid where 
Fairfield Rubber Cloth} _| Hunting it is not suitable. You will be under no obligation 
Py-ra-lin Toilet Goods |__| Trapshooting except to serve yourself. Write to-day. 


Du Pont Fabrikoid Company 
; World’s Largest Manufacturers of Leather Substitutes 
Transparent Sheeting |__| Soluble Cotton WILMINGTON s be DELAWARE 


Py-ra-lin Rods & Tubes |__| Metal Lacquers Works at Newburgh, N. Y., and Fairfield, Conn. 
Py-ra-lin Pipe Bits Wood Lacquers Canadian Office & Factory, New Toronto, Ont. 


Mark X before subject that interests you 


Rayntite Top Material| | Auto Enamel 


"| TruckSpecialF abrikoid |__| Blasting Powder 


Challenge Collars |__| Anesthesia Ether 


Novelty Sheeting |__| Leather Solutions 


Eyeeslin Specs ibes Se eanecte De THE DU PONT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES ARE: 


Sanitary Wall Finish__|__| Pyroxylin Solvents E. I, du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. Explosives 

A : Du Pont Fabrikoid Co,, Wilmington, Del. Leather Substitutes 
Town & Country Paint Py-ra-lin Enamels } Du Pont Chemical Works, Equitable Bldg., N.Y., Pyroxylin and Coal Tar Chemicals 
z is eect A 2 The Arlington Works, 725 Broadway, N.Y., Ivory Py-ra-lin and Cleanable Collars 
Vitrolac Varnish Commercial Acids Harrison Works, Philadelphia, Pa., Paints, Pigments, Acids & Chemicals 
eit Du Pont Dye Works, Wilmington, Del., Dyes and Dye Bases 


Flowkote Enamel poo | Alums! Oe Ae Visit the Du Pont Products Store, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Ry. & Marine Paints |__| Pigment Bases 


Antoxide Iron Paint |__| Tar Distillates 
Bridgeport Wood Finishes Bronze Powder 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
GIy 
i | BUSINESS 
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THE WHIRLWIND IN AUSTRIA 


(Continued from Page 12) 


e government recognizes at least that 
any different peoples. Even before the 
ut there was dissatisfaction between and 
aong all these various races. The Austri- 
s hated the Germans, the Hungarians 
‘tested the Serbians, the Slavs and Ru- 
anians hated all the rest of their neighbors 
d fellow citizens, and the Poles and Bo- 
mians were outcasts and_ has-beens. 
yroughout the reign of Emperor Franz 
sef comparative peace was maintained 
cause Count Tisza knew how to play one 
_ stion against the other, and in everything 
did he had the support of the emperor. 
it Tisza had to be a fighter and an uncom- 
-omising opponent. During the fifteen 
ars that he was the virtual dictator of the 
_omarchy he fought over sixty personal 
els with political opponents, each time 
_ maining the victor with the sword as he 
4s in the battles of intrigue, and internal 
‘well as international politics. 
_ When the old emperor died Emperor 
_aarles succeeded him, and the question 
‘ich was askedin Central Europe at the 
-/aewas: ‘‘ What will be the attitude of the 
_/wemperor toward Count Tisza?” 
‘The answer was given within a very short 
jae by the announcement of the retire- 
‘nt of Baron Burian as Minister of For- 
in Affairs. Burian had been appointed 
' the old emperor at the suggestion of 
‘3za because Burian was a Hungarian no- 
‘man belonging to Count Tisza’s party. 
was a man who believed in the alliance 
wh Germany, a man who hated Serbia, 
_}ly and Russia. He was a bitter opponent 
(the Poles and Slavs. He had no patience 
_\sh the Bohemians, and it was his political 
¢ed that Austria-Hungary as a nation 
sould be ruled by Hungarians. 
_/When Emperor Charles accepted Baron 
. i resignation the Pan-Germans were 
‘ted. The new emperor, they thought, 
juld defy the Hungarians. Count Czer- 
}, a Czech nobleman, was appointed 
lnister of Foreign Affairs and Count 
"za’s friends in Vienna; including the 
{thful but energetic Count Forgach, were 
-@pped. Count Tisza was overthrown as 
{: Minister President of Hungary, and the 
_(3d-in-the-wool pro-German Hungarians, 
iluding Counts Julius Andraéssy and Al- 
3 it Apponyi, came into power. The new 
_€peror was praised by Berlin and by the 
(man party in Austria. Germany be- 
ved that she had conquered the Dual 
-Imarchy by winning the youthful ruler. 
fer the coronation of the emperor in 
\mna and Budapest the internal fight be- 
t. This was the first political storm—the 
_Ivinning of the whirlwind. 


h 


mw 
in eleven languages, showing that 
: 
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Count Tisza’s Personality 


, wasin Austria-Hungary when it started. 
tad been to the German-Austrian front in 
_Imania in company with a number of for- 
64 correspondents and was returning to 
Ivlin when the present ruler of the Dual 
_bmarchy was crowned in Budapest and 

\nna. I had met a number of Hungarian 

[itical leaders upon my former visits to 
-Idapest, and though I did not know them 
1 mately I often discussed Hungarian poli- 

t. and foreign affairs with them. 

—Jount Tisza is a man who is easily 
ayroached. He speaks English fluently. 
ft is tall, strong and domineering. Face 
_tace with him in his library in the palace 
Be Minister President, high upon the 
ks of the Danube in Ofenpest, one had 
t feeling of being in the presence of a man 
VY) had his will in everything. While 
'Saking he looked directly at the visitor, 
ai the plain spectacles which he wore 
‘Ygnified the pupils of his eyes perhaps 
t 2e or four times, so that which impressed 
€ ry caller was the eyes of this Iron Count. 
Tad the impression that he was as cold- 
Loded as a Prussian general and that his 
rt was as hard as the rocky cliff upon 
ch his palace was built. 

ilways that was the image of Count 
za Which I had, until one day I called at 
o'clock to keep an appointment which 
id with him in Ofenpest. When I walked 
dss the public square I saw Count Tisza 
ung out of one of the government build- 
3 several hundred feet away, carrying 
little granddaughter in his arms. He 
\ aa in a long black overcoat and 


entered the palace, presented my card 
he liveried doorman, who wore so many 


decorations that his chest was covered with 
gay-colored ribbons and medals, and was 
ushered into the waiting room overlooking 
the balcony, where several members of 
Count Tisza’s family were standing await- 
ing his return. The Iron Count appeared 
on the balcony smiling and apparently in 
the best of humor. Within a few moments 
he disappeared. I was ushered into his 
office, and there I met, not the smiling man 
I had seen through the window on the bal- 
cony, but the firm, cold, formal dictator of 
the Dual Monarchy. In the presence of his 
family Count Tisza seemed to be a human 
being. In his office and in parliament, 
where I saw him later, he was a political 
machine, a human fortress of reaction. He 
opposed reforms. He believed in the divine 
rights of the Hungarian nobles. He hated 
his political opponents, and they hated him. 
He would not speak to Count Andrassy, 
who was the most pro-German of the Hun- 
garian nobles, and Count Andrassy would 
not be seen in the same club, the same pub- 
lic dining room or the same lobby in par- 
liament with Count Tisza. The Iron Count 
was publicly condemned, slandered and de- 
nounced and privately criticized and de- 
famed, but as long as Franz Josef lived 
Tisza was the man who kept the monarchy 
united and loyal to the Hapsburgs. 


Berlin’s Back Door 


It was a bold and determined move on 
the part of Emperor Charles when he se- 
lected Count Czernin as foreign minister 
and when he supported the opponents of 
Tisza in Hungary. He risked more than 
many of his friends and advisers thought he 
could gain. Herisked, in fact, everything— 
his life, his crown and the future of the 
monarchy. But Emperor Charles was 
young and fearless. He had selected Count 
Berchtold and General von Arz, chief of his 
general staff, as his intimate and confiden- 
tial personal advisers. They were not 
friends of Count Tisza. The emperor gam- 
bled upon success without Tisza and, as 
events have since shown, he lost. 

The reasons for his failvre are the reasons 
for the recent crisis in Vienna. It is the 
story of a political storm developing into a 
whirlwind. 

Not very long ago I met a diplomat in 
Switzerland who until last December was 
living in Vienna. He was an intimate friend 
of the family of the Duchess of Parma, the 
mother-in-law of the emperor. He saw 
Emperor Charles frequently at the palace 
of the duchess and at Austrian headquarters 
in Baden. He had had years cf diplomatic 
experience in Austria and Italy and, being 
a man of distinction, he was a trusted visi- 
tor in the imperial palaces. 

Emperor Charles, hesaid in effect, realizes 
that Austria-Hungary cannot emerge from 
the war as it is constituted to-day. It can- 
not be an absolute monarchy when peace 
returns. After the sacrifices which all the 
people of the country have made during 
the fighting they must have more freedom 
and more political rights. This the emperor 
not only realizes but believes. During the 
past year the emperor has been at work on 
a plan of reorganization. He believes in 
an Austro-Hungarian federation of states. 
He believes that each nation within the 
monarchy should be given its independence 
in internal affairs, a separate constitution 
and congress. The emperor, so this diplo- 
mat advised me, believes that the only way 
the nation can survive the reconstruction 
period is by making the monarchy a con- 
federation united in the crown of the Haps- 
burgs. The emperor would remain the 
ruler of Austria-Hungary, but each nation 
would have its own viceroy. 

It was for the purpose of realizing this 
ideal that Emperor Charles broke with 
Count Tisza, who was opposed to any and 
all reforms or changes within the monarchy. 
The emperor’s policy in selecting Count 
Czernin was to have a minister of foreign 
affairs who could and would work in har- 
mony with Berlin, with the so-called party 
of moderation. But Count Czernin, while 
endeavoring to carry out the policies of his 
ruler, became more and more a tool of 
Dr. Richard yon Kuehlmann. Vienna be- 
came the back door to Berlin. While the 
German Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
Count Hertling, the Chancellor whose pres- 
ent political importance bears the same re- 
lationship to Von Kuehlmann as the moon 


(Continued on Page 55) 
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_A Better Athletic Underwear 
a Sold in a Cleaner Way 


9 


OU pay no more for Sealpax but you get 
R&R more for your money. It sells at popular 
prices yet it possesses many exclusive features. 


_ Sealpax comes fresh from the laundry to you in a 
crisp, sealed container, clean as the driven snow. 
You break the seal, put Sealpax on and wear it. 
That’s convenience and economy. 


You find the fabric caressingly soft and refresh- 
ingly cool and airy. You get a newer sense of 
freedom from the freer-cut of Sealpax. 


You note with satisfaction that Sealpax Underwear 
is carefully sewed and neatly finished. 


After months of service, you learn that there is 
unrivalled wear in Sealpax. 


~You’ll conclude as have thousands of other partic- 
ular men that Sealpax is a better athletic underwear 
sold in a cleaner way. 


Sealpax is made in Union Suits and separate gar- 
ments. If not at your dealer—write us. 


_ THE SEALPAX COMPANY, 260 Church Street, NEW YORK 
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a : ae Size Price 
No. 12 12’’x 6” $4.60 
No. 16 16x 8” 6.00 
No. 20 20x10” 8.00 


Size Price Size Price 
No.4 4” $2.00 No. 8 8” $3.50 
No.6 6” 2.50 No. 10 10’ 6.00 


No. 30 
Size 24’’x6/” 
Price $8.50 


No. 66 
; Size 
} 16’7x9” 
Price 
$6.50 


No. 26 Size 14”; 
Price $5.00 


oS No, 22 
Size 10x74” 
Price $4.75 


27x94" (RB & L) 


No. 70 Size 15} 


No. 58 Size 14’’x9’’ (R & L) 


Price $7.00 each Price $7.00 each 


No. 44 
Size 24’’x8”” 
Price $10.50 
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No..36 
Size 20’x8”” 
Price $9.00 


No. 34 Size 16’’x9” 
Price $9.00 


No, 74 
Size 15)4’’x10” 
R& 


) 
Price $7.50 each 


First invention making open tops — 
beautiful, practical and permanent — 


Plate glass windows for flexible curtains 
of your car’s open top in place of un- 
sightly, unserviceable celluloid! Plate glass 
windows with nifty nickel rims that give 
your car as classy an appearance as a 
limousine! 


Johnston Curtain Windows of Bevel 
Plate Glass are the first invention since 
the perfection of the automobile that 
makes it practical to use plate glass in 
flexible curtains. And the inven- 
tion is so clever that the win- 
dows are unconditionally 
guaranteed not to break, 
rattle, leak or sag. They 
last as long as the car itself; 
and are always spick and span. 


PATENTED 


Class is added to any car by the installa. 
tion of Johnston Curtain Windows of 
Bevel Plate Glass! They have been 
adopted by twenty-nine leading automo. 
bile makers who are equipping one, twe 
or all models; and these makers know: 
More than 200,000 privately owned car: 
have been fitted with them, yet they have 
been on the market but a brief time, 

Johnston Curtain Windows are an asset 
not an expense! Sizes and shapes 
shownat theleft, area matte 

of personal taste or selee 
tion. Mechanically anc 
artistically they are fault 


fect observation with the top up: 


This trademark on the nickel rim is your guarantee of absolute satisfaction. 


Johnston Curtain Windows 


of bevel plate glass for open cars 


are a creation that marks the only successful and 
practical method for installing plate glass in a 
flexible curtain. And, that invention is patented! 
When you see the “Johnston” trademark stamped 
on the heavily nickeled rim, you know that the 
construction is as permanent as it is beautiful. In- 
sist that you have the Johnston, the curtain win- 
dow adopted by twenty-nine leading makers ! 


Johnston Curtain Windows are sold and in- 


Wo. R. JOHNSTON MFG. Co., 359 East Ohio Street, Chicagc 
Detroit Office: 820 Book Building, Detroit, Mich. 


JOBBERS: Fohnston Curtain Windows of Bevel Plate Glass are a clean-cut, profitable jobbing proposition that involve 
no service or comebacks. They add a profit to your business that does not now exist! Wire or write us for complete informatio? 
CAR DEALERS: Your factory will furnish Fohnston Curtain Windows on the cars you order if you specify then 


29 Leading Cars Use Johnston Curtain Windows 


as standard equipment on one, two or all models. You should specify Johnston Curtain — 
Windows on your new car or doll-up’’ your old one. These car makers know: 


Apperson Elgin King 

Chandler Ghent Kissel 

Cole Haynes Moline-Knight 
Deering-Magnetic Holmes M: urray « 
Doble Jordan McFarlan 


Johnston Curtain Windows are Guaranteed to give Absolute Satisfactio 


: 

| 
stalled by top trimmers, top makers, automa 
supply stores, car dealers, garages, tent, awnin| 
and harness makers and upholsterers. If you ca 


not be supplied promptly ao not fail to write ui 
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(Continued from Page 53) 
to the sun, maintained in Berlin that peace 
could not be made until the world acknowl- 
dge a German victory, Count Czernin 
stood at the entrance to the Ballhausplatz 
with a smile and a ready handshake, pre- 
ared to receive any wandering statesman 
ho might by chance wish to discuss peace. 
In this manner Germany camouflaged her 
eaknesses and mistakes; rattled the 
s;word in Berlin and presented a militaristic 
‘ront. 
_ Germany’s maximum peace terms were 
nt out from Berlin. Her minimum con- 
litions were voiced in Vienna. At the back 
loor Czernin asked for a peace of under- 
standing, for disarmament and a league 
of nations. While Berlin boasted, Vienna 
vegged, Germany knowing all the time that 
{she could not force the Allies to discuss 
‘peace after or during an offensive in France 
he might be able to entice them through 
he back door. Then Germany would do 
| Il the talking and deciding for the Central 
owers. 
| All this while, however, the young ruler 
vas playing with fire. He was secretly 
ndeavoring to draw France, England or 
he United States into a discussion of peace 
yithout informing his minister of foreign 
ffairs or Berlin about his activities. He 
yas listening to the complaints of the 
_jlavs. He was talking with the Bohemians. 
_ Ie was cordial to the Poles. He supported 
he anti-Tisza Hungarians. He knew that 
he Slavs, Bohemians and some of the Poles 
vere anti-German. Still he did not defy 
_ hem as the old emperor had done and as 
 serlin expected and desired. He found, 
00, that the Tisza party was bargaining 
rith Berlin; that Germany was intriguing 
\gainst him. He saw the Bolshevik agita- 
_\ion growing, and he feared it. According 
9 the Vienna Arbeiter Zeitung, there is an 
\ustrian International Bolshevik organiza- 
_ jon already in existence. Besides, there are 
_ (wo other anti-German and anti-monarchy 
oeieties known as the Freie Jugend and the 
voale Zion. Though the Emperor feared 
nese organizations he was rather inclined 
') compromise and placate them. This 
ntagonized the German party in Austria, 
_ ind the German Government sent political 
dies to Vienna, Prague, Pilsen and other 
‘ties to blacklist all the workers and 
_ ympathizers of these organizations. Ger- 
‘lany conducted the same propaganda in 
ustria that she did in Bavaria. All those 
‘ho did not believe in a “strong German 
eace”’ or in a ‘“‘Hindenburg peace”’ were 
‘sted. The leaders were imprisoned. Ger- 
‘any came into Austria to ‘‘clean house,” 
jut found it a difficult task because the 
‘olshevik Austrians were not the only 
‘oponents of the German alliance. There 
vere noblemen in high court circles who 
_ ere as anti-German as some of the radical 
eialists. 


Lammasch’s Secret Report 


| As Switzerland has become the inter- 

ational political exchange for belligerents 

id neutrals alike, it was but natural that 

me of these anti-Pan-Germanists should 

me here to discuss peace informally with 
ie Allies. In January, according to dis- 

/Osures in the German press of Vienna, a 
_ ofrat Professor Lammasch, member of 
_ ie Austrian House of Lords and a personal 

ilviser of the emperor, was in Berne on a 
_ jecial confidential mission. Upon his re- 

‘mm, so a Doctor Friedjung stated in an 

ticle in the Vienna Neue Freie Presse, 
_ ofessor Lammasch wrote a personal re- 
rt to Emperor Charles recommending 

‘at Austria notify the German Emperor 
id the Allies that after the war Austria- 

jungary would break away from the 
_ erman-Central Power alliance. 

‘This report was evidently submitted 
_ \thout the knowledge of Count Czernin, 
_ cause most of the public denunciation of 
Is suggestion came from the political 
_ \ends of the foreign minister. The pub- 
- jation of Professor Lammasch’s recom- 
_ /endations was the first event which shook 
/e confidence of the German Government 

\the young ruler. His flirtations with the 
_jlies at that time were as boldly criti- 
zed in Germany as was possible without 
‘mging about a break between Vienna 
d Berlin. When the criticism developed 
toa national scandal Professor Lammasch 

Hpeered in the House of Lords and pub- 
_|ly denied that he had made the recom- 
endations which were attributed to him. 
at in saying this Professor Lammasch 
‘simply doing in advance what his 
\perial master did a few weeks later when 
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the French Government published the let- 
ter of Emperor Charles to Prince Sixtus of 
Bourbon. ‘He lied,” to use the term of 
M. Clemenceau. 

When Count Czernin spoke, after the 
emperor’s visit to the famished districts of 
Bohemia, he attacked the Czechs and de- 
nounced them as traitors. For this he was 
applauded in Berlin and denounced at 
home. When he ended his address there 
were shouts and hisses from the audience. 
A general debate followed, but about this 
development there were only two lines in 
the Vienna radical press and nothing in the 
government journals. 

“We are not permitted to publish the 
debate which followed.”’ This was the 
significant statement which the Arbeiter 
Zeitung made at the conclusion of the 
columns of space it gave to Czernin’s re- 
marks. 

Czernin’s downfall was precipitated by 
the disclosures of the French Government 
regarding Emperor Charles’ 1917 sympa- 
thies for the French claims to Alsace and 
Lorraine. It was caused by internal troubles; 
bythe political whirlwind. The anti-German 
Poles, the Slavs, the Hungarian conserva- 
tives and the Pan-Germanists caused it. 
Emperor Charles, too, was to blame. But 
each of these antagonists had different ends 
in view; separate objects to realize. The 
Poles were dissatisfied and were hostile to the 
Hindenburg-Czernin peace with Russia. 
The Vienna laborers denounced it. As ex- 
pressed by the Arbeiter Zeitung, the work- 
Ing people ‘‘do not want peace at any 
price. We wish only a peace which really 
fulfills the principles stated by Czernin; a 
peace which really puts his theories into 
practice. For this reason the peace con- 
cluded in the east, with which Czernin had 
so much to do, does not appeal to us, 
because we fear the price is too high; be- 
cause we fear very much that these peace 
terms, which show that we can have little 
confidence in Czernin’s theories, have only 
placed peace in the west further in the 
background.” 


Intrigues of the Slavs 


The Slavs were intriguing against Czernin 
because they believed him to be too pro- 
German. They called him ‘‘General Hoff- 
mann the Second” after Emperor Charles 
had made him a lieutenant general in the 
Austrian Army. The Hungarian conserva- 
tives said that Czernin was leading the 
monarchy to wreck and ruin by talking 
about peace. They hated him because he 
hated Tisza. The Pan-Germanists, repre- 
sented by agents of the Von Tirpitz Father- 


land Party in Austria, opposed Czernin | | 


because he talked more about peace than 


victory; because he did not wave the flag __ 
of military industrialism. All of these | | 


racial organizations and political parties 
were campaigning in Vienna to upset the 
Austrian cabinet; to embarrass the young 
ruler and oust Czernin. Finally they suc- 
ceeded and the first gust of the whirlwind 
hit the Ballhausplatz, where the Austro- 
Hungarian foreign office stands. 

Emperor Charles and Count Czernin had 
been attempting to carry out a very dan- 
gerous policy. The emperor was pledged 
to election reforms in Hungary. On April 
28, 1917, in a handwritten letter to Count 
Tisza, he stated that he wished the Minister 
President tosubmit recommendations. The 
emperor favored an independent Poland 
attached to the crown of Austria, but he 
found opposition at German great head- 
quarters. The young ruler was anxious to 
make peace before this year’s fighting in 
order that Austria-Hungary might obtain 
loans and food from the Entente. There is 
no doubt but that early last year the 
emperor favored the French aspirations in 
regard to Alsace and Lorraine. Immedi- 
ately after his coronation the emperor was 
exceedingly friendly to the United States, 
but when diplomatic relations between 
Vienna and Washington were broken and 
Count Tarnowski had not been received in 
the White House as Dr. Dumba’s successor, 
he became “‘anti-Wilson.’”’ He declared to 
his officers at great headquarters that he 
would never send an ambassador to Wash- 
ington as long as President Wilson was 
chief executive. He spoke in somewhat the 
same manner about Prince Sixtus of 
Bourbon Parma. Last December the em- 
peror remarked to the Duchess of Parma, 
his mother-in-law and the mother of the 
prince: 

“T have never criticized Sixte for fighting 
on the other side. Every man has a right 

(Concluded on Page 59) 
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Revere Tires are worthy of the honored name _ | 
they bear. They are ready to make good in all | 
emergencies. They represent sound equipment. 
You can depend upon them for the highest service. 


Because Revere Tires have always been built 
up to a quality standard and not down to a price. 
They are a splendid example of conscientious 
workmanship applied to tire-making. 


Put Revere Tires on your car this year. Be 
ready for any service with tire equipment you can 
rely upon. Like most quality products, Revere 
Tires will not only give you more satisfactory 
service but cost less per mile when their total 
mileage is counted. 


‘R’ Tread, Revere Cord, ‘Granite’ Tread and Plain. 
Sold by an exceptionally good class of dealers. 


REVERE RUBBER COMPANY 
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7 was getting, 7 a Bo aklet- | 


T was his most ambitious mer- 
chandising campaign. Thebook- 


let was to be the climax of it all. 


The big idea, the heading, the 
statement of fact, the crescendo 
of argument, the climactic close, 
the illustrational motif, the bor- 
ders, the engravings, the thumbnail 
sketches, the high-spots of colors—he 
wrestled with all these— 


THEN he thought of the paper. 


His booklet got across. But—had the 
choice of paper been the first step in- 
stead of the final step, his job would 
have been much easier and its success 
much greater. 


Effective planning of better printing 
begins with the ‘‘dummy”’ and choice 
of paper. 


Effective planning of printing means 
more than choosing the right paper for 
the right job. It means building your 
whole printing program from laying out 
the dummy to starting the press, upon 
the foundation of standardized paper. 


Hand your artist and engraver a sample 
of the Warren Standard that you are 


going touse. They will know that you 


know good printing and how to get it. 
Better art and engraving will be the re- 
sult because they will use that particu- 
Jar Warren Standard 
as the basis for their 
work. 


And the printer? He 
tunes his presses, ink 
fountains, folders and 
binders to Warren’s 
Standard Papers. He 
trusts them because 


S. D. Warren Company, 200 Devonshire St., Boston, Mas : 


Constant Excellence of Product 


| 
June 15, 1916 


they are standard. A Warren Standagl 
has been created for each established 
book-printing paper need. It is well. 
that youshould know these Standards be- 
fore you plan printed matter of any kind. — 


In weight, thickness, tint, receptivity | 
to engravings, performance in the press- he 
room, binding and folding qualities one 
sheet of Warren’s Standard Printing 
Papers is as much like any other sheet. 
of the same grade as human skill can 
make it. Warren Standards of manu- 
facture, inspection, testing and Proving 
take care of that. 


To make it perfectly plain what the dif- 
ferent Warren Standards are and to show 
how each fills a definite printing need | 
the 1918 Warren Suggestion Book has 
been prepared. It contains specimen 
leaves of Warren’s Cameo, Warren’s. 
Cumberland Coated, Warren’s Lustro, 
Warren’s Silkote, Warren’s Printone, | 
and the other seven Warren Standards. | 
Each page is a beautiful example of ex- 
actly the work that you have a right to. 
expect from any sheet of this same 
standard. 


If you knew one-tenth of the ways in. 
which this book makes for greater se- 
curity in planning printing, less trouble 
and less expense in executing it, you’ 
would send for a copy today. The ex- — 
treme reluctance with which sales and. 

advertising managers 
loan this book even. 
for a short time is a 
good index of how 
precious it is. Sent 
only to buyers of 


Prinling Papers 


printing; to printelm 
engravers, and their’ 
salesmen. 


(Concluded tilt Page 55) 
| to Bee for himself’’; and then, after a 
added: “I can never receive 


At that time this remark of the emperor 
could not be understood, because it was 
known among members of the family that 
the emperor had been writing him about 
peace terms. When M. Clemenceau pub- 
lished his letter regarding the ‘lost prov- 
inces’’ this was explained. It was stated 
that the emperor, as far back as December, 
1917, knew what Prince Sixtus had done 
and he feared the day of reckoning. 

While the emperor was privately con- 
ducting peace negotiations, his Minister of 
‘Foreign Affairs was working with Berlin 
along totally cere lines, and then the 
jerash came. . Clemenceau exposed the 
duplicity, of viewer and the whirlwind 
struck Vienna within a block of the royal 
oalace. Emperor Charles came nearer to 
_osing his throne in April than any monarch 
of the Central Powers has since the begin- 
vaing of the war. 


Count Tisza’s Succession 


' But those interests which suffered the 
nost by Czernin’s downfall were Ger- 
many’s. This was indicated by the demon- 
strations of the German party throughout 
Austria and by the fact that Emperor 
\William decorated Czernin with the iron 
“ross first class upon his retirement. Asa 
Vienna dispatch to the Frankfurter Zeitung 
stated on April sixteenth: 

“Tn Salzburg to-day the black flags are 
waving from a large number of houses. 
This silent political demonstration shows 
more plainly than words what importance 
,s given to the resignation of Czernin and 
iow much the Germans feel the loss of this 
statesman.” 
| Not only was Czernin’s fall a blow to the 
oresent German Government, which had 
yeen using him in peace maneuvers, and a 
surprise to the outside world, which believed 
hat he was working in harmony with 

@mperor Charles and Berlin—before the 
French disclosures—but it was followed 
oy wholly unexpected developments. The 
vonsensus of opinion at the time of Czernin’s 
vesignation was that a fiery Pan-German, 
such as Count Andrdssy or Prince Hohen- 
)ohe, the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador in 
3erlin, would succeed him. Instead of con- 
Julting Berlin about a successor, Emperor 

‘Charles accepted the advice of the man 
whose counsel he ignored and refused. 
Unstead of compromising with Berlin he 
made peace with Budapest. He chose the 
vesser of two evils. The appointment of 
3aron Burian was not a victory for Ger- 
many. It was, in fact, the reincarnation of 
Jount Tisza as the dictator of the Dual 
Monarchy. 
' The manner in which Count Tisza suc- 
seeded in naming his friend Baron Burian 
is Minister of Foreign Affairs is described 
oy the Vienna Neue Freie Presse as fol- 
‘OWS: 

“The emperor invited Count Tisza to 
‘wecompany him to Alesut—a suburb of Vi- 
“nna—by automobile. During the journey 
Jount Tisza had an opportunity of pre- 
senting his ideas regarding the political 
\ituation. Following in another auto were 
3aron Burian and Adjutant General Prince 
‘obkowitz. Upon the return journey seats 
were changed. To the left of the monarch 
‘nthe royal auto was Baron Burian; in the 
ther motor Count Tisza and Prince Lob- 
kowitz. According to all indications the 
lecision of the monarch was ripened upon 
his journey and Baron Burian was in- 
lated with the direction of foreign af- 
\airs. Upon the return from Alecsut, Baron 
3urian and Count Tisza were invited to 
‘unch. After this meal the official appoint- 
nent of Burian was announced.” 


i) 


The Dual Monarchy Tottering 


_ Emperor Charles and Count Tisza were 
f e only two men in the whole monarchy 
% bridged the crisis. 

But the storm has not passed. It is only 
Deginning. Germany cannot and will not 
de Satisfied with Tisza’s success. Tisza, 
lespite his opposition to democratic elec- 
‘ions in Hungary, is not a man who will 
‘upport Germany’s Central European plans. 

much the Allies have gained by the 
Vienna crisis. Tisza favors a strong Hun- 
bd a powerful monarchy, and he knows, 
ee cotians of all parties know, except the 

Aassy-Apponyi group, that a German- 
| ees Europe will mean the death of 
‘he Dual Monarchy. So Germany will 


& 
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not rest until she has brought about the 
overthrow of Burian and Tisza. Germany, 
from to-day on, not only is an opponent of 
these men but she is an enemy of Emperor 
Charles. 

Besides Germany there are other nations 
who will launch an offensive toward Vienna 
and Budapest. They are the Slavs, Poles, 
Bohemians and Croatians. Count Tisza, 
to these oppressed peoples, is a red flag. 
The Austrians and Poles who sympathize 
with the Entente and who wish an inde- 
pendent Austria after the war, an Austria 
free from offensive alliances with Ger- 
many, are not going to cease their agita- 
tion. Although they may be temporarily 
checked, such men as Professor Lammasch 
and his coworkers will not give up attempt- 
ing to break the chains of allegiance. 

But the chief political fight in Austria 
from to-day will not be over the alliance 
with Germany but between the Pan- 
German annexationists and the Tisza Hun- 
garians for control of the monarchy after 
the war. The coming battle will center 
round Emperor Charles. The campaign to 
break away from Berlin will be secondary. 
Because of her geographical position, be- 
cause of the support which Germany has 
given her during the war, Austria-Hungary 
is not in a position to break with Berlin 
even if her emperor and statesmen wished 
to do so. 

Compare the position of Austria with 
that of Germany in the Central Powers. 
Germany is the chief nation; Austria is an 
ally. Germany still has a strong army and 
navy; Austria-Hungary has a secondary 
army and almost no navy. Germany has 
assumed the political and military leader- 
ship; Austria-Hungary has been forced to 
do as she was ordered. Germany is loaning 
Austria one hundred millionmarks monthly. 


Germany’s Starving Ally 


There is no other nation which will loan 
Austria money under the present circum- 
stances. Some Austrian communities are 
without bread; in others the people are 
starving. Though the Germans are badly 
undernourished, still they are in a position 
to loan food to Austria, as Germany did in 
January of this year, when Vienna was on 
the verge of afamine. This is the compari- 
son to-day. Austria could not break away 
from Berlin unless the Allies were in a posi- 
tion to supply money and food. Though the 
Allies could supply money, they do not now 
possess the tonnage with which grain could 
be shipped to Austria. Thus from a prac- 
tical standpoint of money and food the 
Dual Monarchy is wholly dependent upon 
her Prussian neighbors. 

After the war the position of Austria- 
Hungary will be even more insecure. Ger- 
many will have so many vital problems of 
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her own to solve that she will not be in a 
position to help her ally as she did when 
her military and political codperation was 
needed. Germany will have the remnant of 
a merchant fleet. Austria will have noth- 
ing, because most of the ships which she 
had have been sold during the war to the 
United States and other powers. If Ger- 
many needs food after the war she will 
bleed the Ukraine, and Austria will be given 
the crumbs. Before the war the Dual 
Monarchy owed Germany six billion five 
hundred million kronen. Loans have been 
multiplied so during the war that it is now 
estimated that Austria-Hungary will have 
to pay Germany six hundred million kronen 
annually in interest alone. 


Austria’s Salvation 


Germany will naturally have to ‘‘take 
care”’ of her ally after the war if she expects 
to develop her plan of a strong Central 
Europe, because Austria-Hungary is one 
of the most important connecting links 
to the Balkans and Turkey. ‘‘Berlin- 
Constantinople” or “‘Hamburg-Bagdad”’ 
will be a dream, a line on a map, unless the 
Dual Monarchy can be placated, supplied 
and controlled. Though there are some 
Pan-Germans and some members of the 
Fatherland Party who think that this can 
be done, there are many more Austrians 
and Hungarians who are looking not to 
Germany for help after the war but to the 
United States and England. And this is 
the real reason some of the statesmen of the 
monarchy are talking so earnestly about 
a League of Nations, about international 
arbitration and disarmament. 

Austria’s salvation lies in a democratic 
peace, in an understanding with the west- 
ern nations. 

As long as the political whirlwind in Aus- 
tria is as threatening as it is to-day it will 
be impossible to forecast what the future 
developments will be. The fact that Em- 
peror Charles has compromised with Count 
Tisza indicates either that he hopes to win 
the Iron Count to his plans for an Austro- 
Hungarian federation or that he believes 
the scheme impossible under present cir- 
cumstances. This time the young emperor 
has followed the precedents of Franz Josef. 
But Tisza is getting old and he may not 
prove to be as strong to-day under Charles 
as he was when he won the title of the Iron 
Count. Emperor Charles may have to break 
with him again and cast his lot and his 
crown with the Pan-Germans. He may be 
compelled to salvage his bankrupt, hungry 
empire and be satisfied to be a Prussian 
puppet. No one can tell what damage this 
political whirlwind in Austria will do before 
it disappears. It may wreck the nation as 
quickly as it has wrecked the careers of her 
statesmen. 


The Plea of the Ports 


I 
HE cry of the sea-swept cities swings up 
from the golden sands: 
“Send us help from the mother soil. Send 
us your masterhands. 
Our flag floats far to the south’ard, where 
the coral atolls lie; 
To the north, amid the snow and ice, its 
colors flush the sky. 
From east to west the scandal passes from 
lips to lips: 
‘Masters of bade what they have made they 
send by stranger ships.’’ 


II 


Time was when Yankee clippers cleared 
from a Yankee port, 

Sailed by Yankee skippers who did not trade 
for sport. 

From the icy seas to the north’ard, flush 
with the oil they bore; 

From Shanghai east to Liverpool; 
Hull to Singapore— 

Our clipper Yankee bottoms swept all the 
southern seas; 

Brought all we knew of comforts, of lux- 
urves, of ease. 


from 


III 


We learned the lesson overwell—the money 
made in trade; 

We lost our clipper bottoms and forgot how 
they were made. 

We learned among the workshops to sweat 
and toil and die; 


But we could not tell the offshore swell that 
runs ’neath a mackerel sky. 
We forgot the straining canvas. We could 

not read the seas. 
And this we paid for the love o’ trade that 
brought us luxuries. 


LY 


We drained the old back channels that bred 
our sailormen; 

With our faces to the mountains we would 
not heed again 

The gray-backed, salt-sea roilers, and the 
fierce Atlantic swell, 

With its stinging, racing spindrift and the 
sodden sea-wind smell. 

Gone are the old black wharfheads, gone are 
the wooden slips, 

With them who, like our fathers, ‘‘Went 
down to the sea in ships.” 


Vv 


We loaned you the sons of our bodies; 
us your sons again 

To the roaring salt-sea beaches, to help with 
the work of men. 

With the skill that you have taught them in 
your cities of the plain, 

We will make them master craftsmen with 
the guild right of the main. 

They shall hold no common license to sail 
their fathers’ seas 

But that they won with pike and gun and 
bloody agonies. 

—George Brydges Rodney. 
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No matter where you 
live, enjoy the latest mu- 
sical hits while they are 
still ‘‘the latest.’’ 


New York’s newest 
and biggest song hits, as 
fast as they come out in 


musical | 
: comedy, | 
ivaudeville| 
lor cab aret 


come out, too, on 


records 


Tonight—right in the com- 
fort of your own home—you 
and your family can loll back 
in your easy chairs and hear 
these self-same hits that the 
audiences along the “‘Great 
White Way” are hearing — 


Melody (Lewis -Young -Schwartz), 


( Rock-A-Bye Your Baby With A Dixie | 
0” 


rthur Fields, Baritone 
What'Il We Do With Him, Boys? (Ster- | 75¢ 


20360 ) 
ling-Lange), Arthur Fields, Baritone 


And Everything, from ‘‘Sinbad,’ 


Winter Garden Show (DeSyivia- at 10” 
20351 ~ Kahn-Jolson), Louis Winsch, Baritone 
K-K-K-Katy (O’Hara), \ 75¢ 


Louis Winsch, Baritone 


You can play all Pathé § 
Records on any make of % 
machine—yes, on any 
make of machine. 


Ask the local Pathe Dealer 
to play these pieces for you. 


Pathé Fréres Phonograph Company 
20 Grand Avenue Brooklyn, New York 


The Pathe Fréres Phonograph Co. Ltd., | 
6 Clifford Street, sie 
Toronto, Ontario 


MURATORE 


Ask the Pathé Dealer for 
complete list of this famous 
tenor’s records. He sings 
exclusively for Pathe. 
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Copyright 1918, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 


Photograph of Goodyear’s seven-truck fleet operating between Akron, Ohio, and Boston, Mass- 
achusetls, on a round-trip schedule of less than 8 days, in summer and winter service. Equipped 
with Goodyear Pneumatic Cord Tires, these trucks attain speeds in excess of 30 miles an hour, 
and even during 20-below-zero January weather they kept going when rail freight was stalled. 


- 
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O other thing so dramatically dem- 
onstrates the importance of the 
pneumatic tire to the future of the motor 
truck as Goodyear’s Akron-to-Boston 
Highway Rapid Transit Line. 


This pioneer experiment in long dis- 
tance motor transport, forerunner of a 
new and broader phase of truck employ- 
ment, could not possibly have attained 
its present effectiveness with any other 
type of equipment. | 


Only the pneumatic tire affords the 
speed essential to its swift schedule, the 
cushioning power required to prevent 
ruinous depreciation, the tractive efh- 
ciency necessary to insure progress over 


the difficult roads. 


Only the pneumatic tire -assures full 
protection for the load in such service, 
the high gasoline and lubrication mile- 
ages desirable, the safety imperative to 
practical highway travel at the speed 
these trucks maintain. 


The stage of doubt or uncertainty con- 
cerning the usefulness and value of 


Goodyear Cord Tires for Motor Trucks 
today is past and gone. 


For nearly a year Goodyear’s seven- 
truck fleet regularly has shuttled back 
and forth over its 1500-mile circuit on 
these tires, to the emphasis and verifica- 
tion of their every virtue. 


Not alone in this service, but in the 
most varied and exacting usage in more 
than 250 American cities, has the speed, 
efficiency and economy of Goodyear 
Cord Tires for Motor Trucks been con- 
vincingly proved. 


The truck manufacturer or operator 
who does not now seriously consider 
them in relation to his own business is 
disregarding perhaps the foremost 
factor in the motor truck’s future de- 
velopment. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


CORD TIRES 
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Mrs. Charles Beatty 


HE military appearing lady above is Mrs. Beatty, 
shown in the act of saluting Queen Mary of England. 
The picture was taken when Her Majesty was inspect- 
ing the Women’s Reserve Ambulance of the Green 
Cross Society, of which Mrs. Beatty is commandant. 


Henry Raleigh 


HE readers of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post are 
already familiar with much of the work of the il- 


lustrator of The Amazing Interlude and other stories,. 


but his two masterpieces are shown with him in the 
snapshot at the foot of this column. Next to his fam- 
ily in his affections comes his motor boat, in which he 
spends all his spare time. Just now Mr. Raleigh is 
taking a short leave of absence from illustrating to try 
his hand at lithography. 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


im | Jessie Bonstelle 


myself. 


PHOTO, BY PRESS ILLUSTRATING SERVICE, INC,, NEW YORK CITY 


spiritually, to ‘Our Boys’ and their families, and the poor in- 


nocent sufferers abroad. 


A year ago I should have said I was proudest of being an actress, 
manager and producer; to-day I would say I am proudest of being 
one of the original directors and officers of the Stage Women’s 


War Relief. (Concluded on Page 110) 


An Autobiography 


le THESE days when so many big things are 
being done by so many big people, one feels like 
‘ an atom when he begins to review his own life and 
; deeds. Therefore I am a bit reluctant to write of 


Up to now the theater and its mission has been 
the biggest thing in my life, and my whole thought, 
time and energy have been devoted to it. But in 
face of the suffering caused by this great world- 
war the theater has become a secondary issue in 
my life, except as it can be useful toward the great 
work of giving aid and relief, both financially and 


ANAK 


W 
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Theodore Dreiser ) 
PPEEQDORE DREISER is the writer of whom certain| 
critics ery “‘Thank God for a realist,” and whom they: 
hail as ‘‘ America’s foremost novelist,” while certain other 
critics wail—— But why rub salt in an open wound? 
There is no middle ground in the Dreiser controversy. 
At thirty Dreiser wrote Sister Carrie, a novel that has! 
the distinction, among others, of having been brought out 
by six different publishers since its initial appearance about. 
fifteen years ago. At thirty-five he was editor of a woman’s 
magazine; at forty he quit editing to devote all his time to 
writing; at forty-five he sold a short story to THE SaTurR- 
DAY EVENING Post. Make your own Moral. Speaking 
of ages and morals, it was only a few years ago in the dim, 
glorious, peaceful past, that Dreiser discovered Europe, 
The late Sir Hugh Lane, founder and donor of the 
National Gallery of Artin Dublin, and Grant Richards, 
the London publisher, acted as his chaperons. These 
loyal scouts worked in relays, relieving each other 
every twelve hours. Ah, what a chronicle A Traveller 
at Forty might have been! 
(Concluded on Page 110) 


General Ferdinand Foch 


{Bs RIGHT and my left have been driven in. 
With what is left of my center I will attack,” 
is the message General Foch sent to headquarters just 
before the advance that turned the tide of the Battle 
of the Marne and saved Paris. 

This is the man who has been chosen as the big 
boss of the Allied armies. 


FHOTO. BY PRESS ILLUS) RAT.Nu SERVICE, INC » NEW YORK CiTy¥ 


PHOTO. BY WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 
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Stop for an instant and picture the epoch-making changes which 
have transformed the world in the comparatively. few years since 
the American Indian gave place to the white man’s civilization. 


BALL BEARINGS | 


Accuracy is essential in ball bearings and is gauged in ten-thou- 
sandths of an inch. From the beginning, accuracy has been a- 
Fafnir maxim, and The Fafnir Bearing Company was a pioneer 
in the production of high grade, American made ball bearings. 


THE FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY 


Conrad Patent Licensee 


Detroit New Britain, Conn., U. S. A. Chicago 
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What Brown Shaping Lasts Do for 
Growing Feet 


: The correct development of chil- Buster Brown Shoes therefore train, 
| dren’s feet depends upon the shoes support and protect the growing feet 
they wear—for the shoe is practically |. —makethemstrong, sturdy, shapely— 
a mold that forms or shapes the grow- keep them free from corns, bunions, 
| ing foot. The Jast is the form or twisted bones, brokenarchesandother 
mold that gives shape to the shoe. foot ailments, now and in the future. 


Buster Brown Shoes are durable, 


The Brown Shaping Lasts are 


scientifically designed to give full sup- 
port to the soft, pliable bones and 
tender muscles of growing feet—and, 
from the ages of 2 to 16, to gradually 
develop the feet in grace and strength 
to physical perfection. 


dependable, economical—graceful in 
line and pleasing in appearance. 
They are sold by good stores every- 
where in the United States at $3.00, 


$3.50, $4.00 and up, according to size 


and style. 


The Brown Shaping Lasts mark the differ- Write today for the book, ‘Training the 
ence between shoes properly shapedon Nature’s Growing Feet.” It tells how to keep your chil- 

. lines, and mis-shapen or un-shaped shoes—  dren’s feet in perfect physical condition. It is 
between Buster Brown Shoes and the ordinary _ free. Simply address Brown Shoe Company, 
shoes made for children. Exclusive Manufacturers, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


For Girls _ For Boys of 21016 
R BROWN SHOES | 
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3000 field guns, 
_|yarying 


The greater num- 


ders. The ordinary 


WAR AS AN 


30 pounds of coal 
n its manufac- 
sure; it is true, 
sherefore, that 25 
such shells repre- 
sent an expendi- 
sure of one ton of 
2oal. 
Anditisn’t only 
mn the consump- 
sion of shells that 
“war demands so 
nuch—it is in 
runs as well. To 
»quip fully one 
xomplete army of 
jive corps requires 


in size 
rom the small 
hree-inch guns to 
she nine and ten 
neh howitzers. 


‘er of these guns, 
yf course, are in 
she smaller cali- 


eldpiece, or the 
lowitzer of me- 
lium size, will fire 
‘rom 5000 to 10,- 
/)00 rounds before 
|ts life is spent. 
'3ig naval guns 
san seldom fire 
nore than 200 
‘ounds before be- 
soming useless. The amount of steel used 
n making guns, however, is not so impor- 
rant an item. In this phase of war work the 
chief item of consumption is man energy. 

I have said that an army needs 8000 
jeld guns; to maintain this necessary 
quipment we must keep feeding that same 
‘my 3000 new guns annually. It is evi- 
‘lent, therefore, that when an army loses 
100 field guns great damage is done it. 
When 1000 guns are lost the happening 
orders on disaster, for gun plants don’t 
xist that can replace such a loss in a hurry. 


_ Marine Coal Consumption 


| Right here it is well to drive home one 
vact—war to-day is largely a manufactur- 
ng proposition. There is no limit to the 
‘umount of guns and ammunition needed. 
‘We must make all the shells we can and use 
hem up as quickly as possible at the most 
advantageous point on the battle line. It is 
vor this reason that the whole American 
hation must now become part of one great 
war machine. Our duty is plain, and it 
‘nust be viewed as a principle, not a senti- 
ment. We must give our all, not because 
she Government can demand it of us but be- 
‘ause to do soisright. We must learn our 
‘essons instead of 
prying over them. 
dad we done this 
before we should 
‘not now be sweat- 
jng over funda- 
‘mentals in the 
school of adver- 
sity. We must take 
ap the burden ap- 
‘portioned us, and 
remember that 
imyone who now 
smploys labor or 
zonsumes mate- 
‘lalin competition 
‘with the Govern- 
nent is an ally of 
che enemy. 
Thavespoken of 
what war directly 
zonsumes in guns 
‘and shells, but I 
jave stated only 
part of the story. 
We have to bridge 
she ocean with 
ships, for the 
‘American prepa- 
‘ations for bases 
d depots of vari- 
dus kinds behind 
he lines in France 
ire something 
stupendous. Our 
dwn railroads over 
here are already 
in Operation, and 
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A Train of Flat Cars Loaded With Howitzers Starting on Their Long Journey 


to the Battle Front in France 


when the war is over and the story of this 
great feat is told the world will marvel that 
so much was safely transported across the 
ocean in the face of so many perils. As a 
single example of what has been done al- 
ready it may be pointed out that the store- 
houses so far constructed by the United 
States forces in France if placed end to end 
would reach from the Capitol in Washing- 
ton to the city of Newburgh, New York, 
a distance of more than two hundred miles. 

Since the war commenced, in 1914, the 
total loss in ships has been 11,827,572 tons. 
Of this amount the British loss has been 
7,079,492 tons; and it is to be hoped that 
on the coming of peace and the rearrange- 
ment of ocean commerce America will not 
forget that Great Britain bore uncomplain- 
ingly the ravages of German piracy to keep 
her pledged word and to preserve the same 
ideals for which we are now fighting. The 
launching of 3,000,000 tons by America 
this year will be but a beginning, for we 
have 157 shipyards, which will eventually 
be able to turn out more than 13,000,000 
tons annually, provided we realize our ex- 
pectations. 

As our ocean-transportation equipment 
expands the demands for plenty of high- 
grade fuel rapidly increase. An 8000-ton 
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‘A Bogie Load of Shells 


INDUSTRY 


cargo carrier re- 
quires about 1200 
tons of coal to 
cross the ocean. It 
will carry from 
6000 to 10,000 tons 
of freight and will 
travel from 9 to 
12 knots an hour. 
A 15,000-ton troop 
ship will consume 
about 3000 tons of 
coal in crossing 
and will steam 
from 14to18knots 
an hour. At the 
latter speed the 
vessel will burn 33 
per cent more coal 
than when travel- 
ing at the slower 
pace. A large ves- 
sel, such as the 
former German 
ship Vaterland, 
consumes 10,000 
tons of coal to 
make the trip 
across and back. 
The reader can 
now understand 
what it means in 
coal tonnage to 
ferry such enor- 
mous supplies to 
France. More 
than 4,000,000 
tons of coal are 
consumed in transporting the supplies nec- 
essary to maintain one army abroad, while 
an additional 3,000,000 tons are needed an- 
nually to transport an average of 125,000 
men per month to the other side. 


Steel Tonnage for Ships 


I have written of men, guns and shells in 
France, and of ships on the ocean. Let us 
now come closer home and get to the base 
of the matter. The steel industry of the 
United States prior to the war was 100 per 
cent on peace work; what few guns and 
warships we built were negligible. To-day 
the steel business of the nation is more than 
90 per cent on war work; and there is little 
doubt that it will soon be giving practically 
its last pound of production to satisfy war 
needs. It doesn’t require an imaginative 
mind, therefore, to see that in the construc- 
tion of new hotels, office buildings, apart- 
ment houses, and so on, something will 
have to be substituted for steel and other 
products so essential to the carrying out of 
our war plans. 

When we build one 8000-ton steel ship 
we consume 3200 tons of steel, and before 
this steel was made we had to haul 6400 
tons of iron ore from the mines to the fur- 
naces. The pres- 
ent program calls 
for 8,205,708 tons 
of steel ships. 
More than 33 per 
cent of this pro- 
gram has been 
completed. To 
produce and 
transport the steel 
for these vessels 
will require 14,- 
000,000 tons of 
coal. Even after 
the material is 
landed at the ship- 
yard it is neces- 
sary to consume 
one ton of coal in 
the construction 
of two tons of 
shipping. In ar- 
riving at any gen- 
eral conclusion 
along these lines 
it is further neces- 
sary to take into 
account the fact 
that the naval- 
construction pro- 
gram this year will 
expand into. mil- 
lions of tons, and 
here again is 
another require- 
ment for vast ton- 
nage of steel and 
coal. 


Universal Tools for 
the Universal Car 


Every Ford owner who likes 
to make his own adjust- 
ments and keep his repair kad 
bills down, needs a kit of Bas 
tools especially designed to —% 
make Ford adjustments 
quickly and economically. 
Mossberg, master wrench- 
smiths, have made a partic- 
ular. study of Ford repairing 
needs and have designed a 
special line of all steel tools 
which are adaptable for 
those needs. A line of ne- 
cessities for Ford cars. 

Wheel Puller No. 660 


Mossberg Wheel Puller 
No. 660 is so designed that 
if the wheel does not 
yield readily with two or 
three turns of a wrench .— 
on the shaft nut, a few, 
taps of a hammer onthe 
thrust bolt soon releases 
it. No. 660 is particularly ‘ ‘ 
designed to allow thishammering with- 
out injury tothe wheel or wheel puller. 


No.675 
REPAIRKIT 
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Mossberg ‘‘ Repairkit’’ for Fords 
No. 675 

For quick work on Ford ears, a few 
special wrenches are required. The 
Mossberg special kit is packed con- 
veniently in a water-proof case. Each 
unit of this kit is guaranteed —the 
units being Valve Grinder; Triple-End 
Cylinder Head and Kear Axle Hous- 
ing Wrench; Connecting Rod Wrench; 
Hub Cap Wreneh; Ratchet Transmis- 
sion Wrench, 


nce 


Mossberg Socket Wrench Set No. 49 
for Ford Automobiles - 


The assortment of wrenches and 
tools included in this. set are those 
which constant study of Ford repair- 
ing needs bas proven necessary to 
quick repairing. The sockets are those 
particularly needed in Ford work, two 
of them are tapered to fit ‘small ¢lear- 
ance spaces (the rear axle housing 
nuts, evlinder head eap serews and 
other tight places). 


Mossberg wrenches and tools are 
guaranteed under all conditions, Sold 
at attractive prices by hardware, ac- 
cessory dealers and garages. Send for 
catalog giving full descriptions. 


“Identified 
by this 
Trade Mark 


Every 
Mossberg 
Product 


FRANK MOSSBERG CO. 


WRENCHSMITHS 
ATTLEBORO - MASSACHUSETTS 
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\a the Crown, Adlake or 
America dealer in your town. 
He’s a good bicycle man to know. 

Ask for these models by name. 
Look for the trade symbols 
shown above. 

See the snow-white head, the 
patent dart finish, the lustrous 
enamel and the ultra-style in 
every line. 

Each model has the genuine, 
patented, one-pieceFauberCrank 
Hanger—trouble-proof and effi- 
cient always. 


Not until you’ve seen these handsome 
bicycles can you appreciate their beauty. 


Great Western Manufacturing Co. 
La Porte, Indiana 
World’s Largest Makers of Bicycles 


This snow- binates nate a patent dart 
finish on every Crown, Adlake or America 
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In addition to building ships the Gov- 
ernment must have the material to rush 
to completion its railroad-equipment pro- 


-gram, which calls for 100,000 cars and 1025 


locomotives. 

This is the largest single order ever placed 
for railway equipment, and will cost Uncle 
Sam about $324,000,000. However, it isn’t 
half enough, and the reason for this inade- 
quacy is the inability of the railroad offi- 
cials to secure sufficient steel even to build 
composite cars. Assuming that 200,000 
tons of steel and castings are required for 
the locomotives, and that 1,000,000 tons 
of such metals are needed to build the cars, 
we shall here again have an enormous coal 
consumption amounting to nearly 5,000,000 
tons. 

Mr. Schwab is optimistic. He believes 
we can supply the needed materials to 
carry through our enormous war program, 
and he proposes to increase his shipbuild- 
ing plans 50 to 60 per cent. This may be 
possible, provided the extensions are made 
in regions not already congested by manu- 
facturing plants and restricted by limited 
railroad gateways. However, there remain 
the question of raw material and the prob- 
lem of labor. 

The War Industries Board in Washington 
is in almost daily receipt of orders from 
our Allies for thousands of tons of steel 
plates and other materials, while right now 
our plants are six months behind and are 
filling orders placed with us in the latter 
part of 1917. 

The railroads need between 2,000,000 
and 3,000,000 tons of rails, but the various 
producers are rolling so much projectile 
steel on our rail mills that the output of 
rails is jeopardized. At the present time 
the production of steel rails is at such a low 
rate that the mills have nearly two years’ 
work ahead of them. As in dozens of other 
cases it will soon be a question of which 
shall we make—shells or rails? Plants can- 
not be enlarged in a day. It requires one 
year to build a blast furnace, and with 
known requirements for more than 45,- 
000,000 tons of pig iron the production in 
April was running at the rate of only 41,- 
400,000 tons annually. The first two weeks 
in May brought into blast 10 additional 
furnaces, but there is small likelihood of all 
urgent requirements being met, notwith- 
standing that the production of steel will 
be about 3,000,000 tons greater than the 
output of pig iron, due to the large utiliza- 
tion of scrap. 


An Imaginary Meeting 


The reader who has followed this rather 
elementary discussion of our primary prob- 
lems has undoubtedly come to the conclu- 
sion that we have a task that will require 
our maximum effort and necessitate all 
Americans, from the youngest to the oldest, 
to accept the principle that this nation, for 
the present, is engaged in a single line of 
business—making war. 

Eleven per cent of our total steel produc- 
tion this year will go into shells alone, and 
this output would not be an excessive sup- 
ply, even though all of this ammunition 
could be given to 
our own Army. 
Should we take 
over 100 miles of 
battle front and 
use all the shells 
that will be pro- 
duced under this 
year’s program we 
could fire only 
6850 shells a day, 
assuming an aver- 
age weight of 40 
pounds for each 
projectile. Such 
artillery activity 
would land more 
than one shell on 
every foot of the 
enemy’s front line 
facing us every 24 
hours, and this 
would seem to be 
quite lively shoot- 
ing; but it is now 
considered rather 
quiet on anysec- | 
tor’ when‘only | 
5000.to 6000 shells 
are sent’ across on 
each side of front 
in’ 24 hours. Of 
course, it is not 
likely weshalltake 
over 100 miles, or 
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one-third of the Western Front, this year; 
on the other hand, we are not going to get 
all the shells we are making. Recently, in 
Picardy, the Huns fired 17,000 shells at the 
Americans and killed one man. For this 
one life the Germans gave the total labor 
for one day of 440 coal miners and 136 iron 
miners. 

Let us hope the American artillery will 
collect a’somewhat higher toll. 

The predominant fact at the present 
time in our war work is the absolute ne- 
cessity of the various departments of the 
Government marching ‘‘company front.” 
The big problem of the war is its ramifica- 
tions. If the army plans get ahead of the 
navy program trouble is sure to ensue. If 
the Food Administration makes demands 
on transportation that do not recognize the 
needs for coal, or vice versa, then difficulties 
again arise. 

It is because of this fact that the Presi- 
dent’s war cabinet was formed, and it is 
due to this cabinet more than anything 
else that the nation’s war effort in recent 
weeks has been codrdinated and made so 
much more effective. 

This body meets with the President 
every Wednesday, and is composed of 
Messrs. Baker, Daniels, McAdoo, Garfield, 
Hoover, Hurley, Baruch and McCormick. 
Mr. Wilson sits as umpire, and there is no 
appeal from his decisions. All war matters 
of major importance are here discussed, 
and the opportunity is afforded the mem- 
bers to discover the details of interrelation 
between their various activities. By this 
means disastrous competition between gov- 
ernment departments is eliminated. 

In order that the important function of 
this war cabinet may be clearly understood 
let me assume to imagine one of these 
Wednesday meetings, with the President 
sitting in judgment as a court of last resort. 
Mr. Hoover opens the conference by stat- 
ing that the American soldiers in France 
must have more meat, and that to get it 
the people here at home must eat more fish. 
He further states that when we endeavor to 
buy fish in many markets we can’t get it 
because the supply is short. His investi- 
gators have found that a scarcity of linen 
nets has caused the shortage in fish, and 
that the lack of sufficient netting is due to 
the immense demands of the Government 
for linen fabric for airplanes. Here, then, 
arises a case for adjustment, and it is de- 
cided in a general way how much linen 
shall go for fish nets and how much for 
airplane manufacture. 

The next question is brought up by Mr. 
Baker, who complains that the production 
of gas masks is falling behind, due to the 
scarcity of coconut shells, which furnish the 
necessary acid to complete these masks. It 
is brought out that the food companies 
that import and utilize the meat of the co- 
conuts cannot get sufficient coal and con- 
sequently have been obliged to burn the 
shells. Here, then, isa fuel problem for Doc- 
tor Garfield’s attention, and the machin- 
ery is started for an immediate correction 
of the evil. 

Next comes a remark from Mr. Hurley 
that a minor cause of steel shortage is the 
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scarcity of fluor spar, which is used as i) 
flux, and though but 15 pounds of this m 
eral are needed per ton of steel produced. 
the matter is important. It is stated t 
the lessened output of fluor spar has- 
sulted from a lack of cables necessary i 
the mining of fluor spar, and the cause oj 
the cable shortage is the abnormal deman( 
for cables to go into netting for protectio 
against submarines. Mr. Daniels makes } 
memo, and the Priorities Board will soo 
be instructed to provide a remedy for 
trouble. 

Doctor Garfield now asks for a settle 
ment of the railroad-fuel controversy, an 
states that the coal miners employed a) 
collieries having no railroad orders, an) 
consequently working only part time dul 
to lack of cars, are growing restless, H 
points out the injustice of the plan followe. 
by the railroads of giving a full car allot 
ment to the mines that furnish coal to ther 
at a reduced price, and urges the abolitio. 
of all discrimination in the allotment 
coal cars. He also insists that the railroad 
purchase coal at the same price fixed f 
the public. The President takes the matte 
under advisement. 


How to Shorten the War 


Here ends my imaginary meeting of th 
war cabinet, and I ask the reader not 
assume I have any knowledge that th 
illustrative cases cited have ever been dij 
cussed in this way, or even at all by tl 
President’s war board. I have, howeve 
founded my remarks on facts that hay 
come to my attention, and the instanec 
recorded are typical of our daily problem 
My sole purpose has been to point out th 
close relation of our various activities, an 
to show how easy it is for one departme 
of our war organization to hinder the di 
velopment of some other line of essenti; 
war work. 

No one who underestimates the value 
the Wednesday afternoon conferences ( 
our important leaders with the Presider 
can fully appreciate the value of this bod 
in adding materially to the force of oy 
nation’s war effort. i 

The time has come for extreme person} 
sacrifice on the part of all Americans. _W 
must from now on be ourselves and ¥ 
longer the echo of France or England. W 
must do those things that will make o 
efforts more effective, and stop remarkir 
that England or France has not fo 
it necessary to do ‘‘so and so.”’ We she 
have the biggest industrial burden 
carry, for we are going to strike the enen — 
3000-miles from our base of supplies, wi 
an ocean intervening. Already some of 01 — 
boys are languishing in foul German pri — 
ons and are dying from disease and scie — 
tific starvation. 

It is inevitable that more and more — 
our finest manhood will be in a similar pr! 
dicament as the days pass, and we mu — 
make this a short war, if such a happyr 
sult can be brought about, by extending 01 : 
maximum effort now. 

The boys over there must have physic d 
courage that despises all danger; over he) 

we must hay © 
moral couray — 
that despises 4 — 
opinion. Coura; 
is no less true b 
cause it is passiv 
Often the greate; 
bravery is exhi: 
ited in ther 
cesses of priva: 
life. Our cause 
good; and v 
must be strong: 
the way up and 4 
the way a 


all the way rou 
and all the wi 
through; first, la; 
and always 
strong. The 
united by a sin 
purpose we mu 
continue until 0! 


Editor’s Note 
This is the first of t 
articles by Mr. Pi 
sons. The second 


issue, 
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The Lasting Beauty of 
| Certain-teed Paint 


‘is due to its high quality. The highest grade 
/ materials are used in Certain-teed Paint. ‘They 
{are ground exceedingly fine and are mixed 
(thoroughly by modern machinery. As a 
result, Certain-teed Paint has exceptionally 
great covering capacity and unusual perma- 
(Mence of gloss and finish. 


Por example, Certain-teed Snow White Enamel 

over Enamel First Coater makes a beautiful 
/pure white surface which endures for years 
and withstands continual cleaning without 
‘losing its fine gloss and smooth finish, 


| The Certain-teed Policy 


To make every Certain-teed product from the best quality of materials; 
to use modern methods and machinery in manufacturing; to employ skilled 
€xperts; to manufacture on a scale that insures minimum costs; and to sell in 
such yolume that Certain-teed prices are possible. 


Under this policy we always have made and will continue to make Certain-teed 


Oofing. Also under this policy Certain-teed Paints and Varnishes can 
be made to sell at such reasonable prices. 


Paint makers usually charge the same for each color. Some colors cost less to " 
Manufacture than others. Certain-teed prices vary for each color according It is 
to its manufacturing cost. You, therefore, obtain in Certain-teed Paints the “Clean-Up and 
very highest quality at a worthwhile saving in cost. 

Paint-Up’’ 


Certain-teed Products Corporation Time 
(Offices and Warehouses in the Principal Cities of America) 


2S 


Corte; “MANUFACTURED ~~ 1N-U.S_ABY 


S-teed Products 


Manufacturers of 


lertain-teed Paints—Varnishes—Roofing 
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Multiplies 
Subtracts 
Divides 


The Burroughs Calculator is backed by the 
Burroughs reputation as the world’s leading 
manufacturers of figuring and bookkeeping 
machines. It is made of the same high grade 
materials, and with the same care, as other 
Burroughs products. 


More Than 100 Burroughs Models 


The wide range of Burroughs Models includes a Burroughs 
for any business—large or small. Consult your banker or 
telephone book for the address of the nearest of the 189 
Burroughs offices in the United States and Canada. Burroughs 
offices are also maintained in all the principal cities abroad. 


.e Burrough 
leulator $17 
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Four Points of 


~| 
| 


Calculator — 
Superiority — 


"4 
Here are four outstandiry 


features of the Burrougls 
Calculator—whichisin wy 
sense a typical Burrougls 


product: 


1 


Lighter | 


The Burroughs Calculator weighs cly 
eleven pounds—light enough for any girto 
conveniently pick up and carry to whereer 
the work requires. The reason for ‘is 
lighter weight is that several hundred $s 
parts are required because of new adaya- 
tions of sound mechanical principles. Weiat 
is further reduced by the use of aluminm 
for base and case. 


Stronger 


Strength is gained with simplicity e 
cause the parts are made sturdier and mre 
durable. Actual use in thousands of offes 
has established this fact, which means era 
service to owners. 


Handier 


The Burroughs Calculator is handieror 
the operator for several reasons: | 
It is smaller and lighter. 
Rubber-tipped feet make the . ae 
easy to pick up, and prevent marring ie 
desk. And no special desk is required. 
The case can be removed quickly ad 
without turning the machine over. 
One’ short forward "strokelnt tian 
clears the wheels. a 
The dials are distinctly visible, and ealy 
read. 
The low, properly inclined keybad 
makes for easier, faster operation. | 
Key action is light and responsive. It 
is, therefore, easy for the operator to mi 
tain high speed all day long with ely 
morning energy. | 
| 


| 


More Accurate 


The column-lock makes it impossle 
to depress two keys in any column athe 
same time, thereby preventing errors © 
to “fumbling.” | 

And the adding wheels are controlleoy 
a positive gear mechanism which make tt” 
impossible to overadd. No matter )W 
rapidly the machine is operated, the al 
wheels can not overrun or rotate bey 
the movement produced by the keys. 


‘that is entirely lacking for the rest of the 
jicture—the big hangars in the background, 
esting by their shape and number the 
fehed encampment of a three-ring circus; 
jhe flappy canvas shields at the open side 
{ the dromes, which, being streaked and 
aubed with paint camouflage, enhance the 
arnival suggestion by looking, at a dis- 
ance, like side-show banners; the caravans 
f trucks drawn up in lines; and in fine 
veather the flying craft resting in the land- 
jig field, all slick and groomed and polished, 
\ke-a landed proprietor’s blooded stock, 
jiving off flashes from aluminum and var- 
ish and steel and deft cabinetwork in 
_nswer to the caresses of the sunshine. 
Right here I am reminded that the tem- 
eramental differences of the Allied nations 
re shown most aptly, I think, in the 
ishion in which the aviators decorate their 
‘orgeous pets. 

Upon its planes, of course, each bears 
1e distinguishing mark of the country to 
hichit belongs, but the bodies are the prop- 
ty, so to speak, of the individual flyers, 
) be treated according to the fancy of the 
dividual. 

Thus it befalls that an Italian machine 
} pnerally carries a picture of a flower upon 
‘s sides. It is characteristic of the race 
jjat a French machine usually wears either 
yalorous, sonorous name or the name of 
woman—perhaps the name of the avia- 
w’s sweetheart, or that of his mother or 
\issister possibly. But your average British 
rman is apt to christen his machine Old 
ill or Gaby or Our Little Nipper or The 
Talloping Window Blind—I have seen all 
these cheery titles emblazoned upon 
olendid big aircraft in a British hangar— 
ad just let it go at that. 

Ireckon the German, taking his morning 
ate along with his morning chicory, never 
ill understand how it is the Britisher and 
je Yankee can make war and make jokes 
out it and be good sportsmen all at the 
‘me time. The German is very senti- 
jental—I myself have heard him with 
vars in his voice singing his songs of the 
‘ome place and the Christmas tree and the 
hine maiden as he marched past a burning 
‘phan asylum in Belgium; but his sense 
/ humor, if ever he really owned such a 
ing, was long ago smothered to death by 
le poisoned chemical processes of his own 
ilitary machine. The man who was so 
ad that he was scared of himself must 
cave been the original exemplar of the 
jightfulness doctrine. Anyhow he was 
orn in Prussia—I’m sure of that much 


“ayway. 


The Young-un’s Exploit 
/But I am getting away from my sub- 
-ct—have been getting away from it for 
tite a spell, I fear; because in the first 
ace I started out to tell about a meeting 
id a trip and a dinner and a song and 
vers other things. The affair dated from 
‘certain spring noontime when two of us, 
_ titers by trade, were temporarily marooned 
‘or the day at the press headquarters of the 
merican Expeditionary Force because we 
duldn’t anywhere get hold of an automo- 
ile to take us for a scouting jaunt along 
je American sector. All of a sudden a big 
plane came sailing into sight, glittering 
|<e a silver flying fish. It landed in a 
eadow behind the town and two persons, 
‘uffled in greatcoats, decanted themselves 
at of it and tramped across the half- 
‘ooded field toward us. When they drew 
j2ar we perceived them to be two very 
Oung, very ruddy gentlemen, and both 
lamistakably English. My companion, it 
‘emed, knew one of them, so there were 
\\troductions. 

| “What brings you over this way?” in- 
aired my friend. 

“Well, you see,” said his acquaintance, 
'\We were a bit thirsty—Bert and I—and 
/e heard you had very good beer at the 
‘rench officers’ club here. So we just ran 
ver for half an hour or so to get a drop of 
ink and then toddle along back again. 
ot a bad idea, eh, what?” 

the speaker, I noted, wore the twin 
/Owns of a captain on the shoulder straps 
| his overcoat. His age I should have put 
+ twenty-one or thereabout, and his com- 
lexion was the complexion of a very new, 
{ery healthy cherub. 
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HAPPY LANDINGS 


(Continued from Page 8) 


We showed the way toward beer and 
lunch, the latter being table d’héte but 
good, Enroute my confrére was moved to 
ask more questions. 

“Anything new happening at the squad- 
ron since I was over that way?” he 
inquired. 

“Quiet enough to be a bore—weather 
hasn’t suited for our sort these last few 
evenings,” stated the taller one. “We got 
fed up on doin’ nothin’ at all, so night 
before last a squad started across the border 
to give Fritzie a taste of life. But just 
after we started the squadron commander 
decided the weather was too thickish and 
he signed us back—all but the Young-un, 


. who claims he didn’t see the flare and kept 


on goin’ all by his little self.” He favored 
us with a tremendous wink. 

“It seemed a rotten shame, really it 
did, to waste the whole evenin’.” This 
was the Young-un, he of the pink cheeks, 
speaking. “So I just jogged across the 
jolly old Rhine until I come to a town, and 
I dropped my pills there and came back. 
Nice quiet trip it was—lonely rather, and 


999 


not a bit excitin’. 


The Red Hen’s Eggs 


Upon me alight dawned. I had heard 
of these bombing squadrons of the British 
outfits of young but seasoned flying men, 
who, now that reprisal in kind had been 
forced upon England and France by the 
continued German policy of aérial attacks 
on unprotected and unarmed cities, made 
journeys from French soil by sky line to 
enemy districts, there to spatter down re- 
taliatory bombs upon such towns as Mainz, 
Stuttgart, Coblenz, Mannheim, Treves and 
Metz. 

The which sounded simple enough in the 
bald telling, but entailed for each separate 
pair of flyers on each separate excursion 
enough of thrill, suspense and danger to last 
the average man through all his various 
reincarnations upon this earth. It meant a 
flight by darkness at sixty or seventy miles 
an hour, the pilot at the wheel and the 
observer at the guardian machine gun, 
abovethe tangled skeins of friendly trenches; 
and a little farther on above and past the 
hostile lines, beset for every rod of the way, 
both going and coming, by peril of attack 
from antiaircraft gun and from speedier, 
more agile German flyers, since the bomb- 
ing airship is heavier and slower than scout 
planes commonly are. It meant finding the 
objective point of attack and loosing the 
explosive shells hanging like ripe plums 
from lever hooks in the frame of the engine 
body; and this done it meant winging back 
again—provided they got back—in time 
for late dinner at the home hangars. 

Personally I craved to see more of men 
engaged upon such employment. Through 
lunch I studied the two present specimens 
of a new and special type of human being. 
Except that Bert was big and the Young-un 
was short, and except that the Young-un 
spoke of dropping pills when he meant to 
tell of spilling potential destruction upon 
the supply depots and railroad terminals 
of Germany, whereas Bert affectionately 
referred to his machine as The Red Hen 
and called the same process laying an egg 
or two, there was no great distinction to be 
drawn between them. Both made mention 
of the most incredibly daring things in the 
most commonplace and casual way imag- 
inable; both had the inquisitive nose and 
the incurious eye of their breed; both 
professed a tremendous interest in things 
not one-thousandth part so interesting as 
what they themselves did; and both used 
the word ‘‘extraordinary”’ to express their 
convictions upon subjects not in the least 
extraordinary, but failed to use it when the 
topic dealt with their own duties and de- 
served to excess the adjectival treatment. 
In short, they were just two well-bred 
English boys. 

Out of the luncheon sprang an invitation, 
and out of the invitation was born a trip. 
On a day when the atmosphere was better 
fitted for automobiling in closed cars than 
for bombings we headed away from our 
billets, traveling in what I shall call a gen- 
eral direction, there being four of us be- 
sides the sergeant who drove. Things were 
stirring along the Front. Miles away we 
could hear the battery heavies thundering 
and drumming, and once in a lull we de- 
tected the hammering staccato of a ma- 
chine gun tacking down the loose edges of a 
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The Long, Lively Mileage 
of Vitalic Bicycle Tires 


After a trying day at work or school, get in the habit of a 
thrilling whirl on this master of bicycle tires. 

Vitalic means bracing sport every time you jump on your 
wheel. Vitalic means brisk, spry, non-skid going on any 
kind of a road. Vitalic means a long mileage and unusual 
freedom from puncture.- 


ALIC *rize5° 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


The famous Vitalic De Luxe tires perform in a manner that 
makes riders talk Vitalics, stick to Vitalics, and ride on no 
other tires but Vitalics. ‘This stalwart, long-lived leader of 
the Vitalic line is made of the choice of the world’s best 
rubber throughout its extra-thick tube and rugged auto tread. 
Vitalics embrace single tube, racer, and clincher types—all 
powerful examples of true Vitalic ment. Inspect your 
dealer’s Vitalics today, and test the sturdy construction of 


these great tires. 
for FREE Vitalic testing section and booklet, 
Send Today “Tougher Than Elephant Hide.”’ Please give 


name and address of your bicycle tire dealer. 
CONTINENTAL RUBBER WORKS 
1904 Liberty Street ‘ : : : 


Elephant Hide 


ERIE, PA. 
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Ordinary oil 


after use Veedol after use 


os cos ee ER SS 
Showing sediment formed after 500 miles of running 


Muzzling the tiny teeth 


of friction 


How to prevent the wear caused 
by sediment in ordinary motor oil 


UPPOSE you could see 
the apparently smooth 
working parts of your auto- 
mobile engine under a strong 
magnifying glass. 
You would find the surfaces 
of each covered with millions 
of microscopic teeth. 
Ordinary oil breaks down quickly 
under the intense heat of the engine— 


200° to 1000° F.— forming volumi- 
nous black sediment. 


proves much more economical than 
ordinary oils, which evaporate rapidly 
under the heat of the engine. 


Send for this 80-page book 


on lubrication 


The most complete book ever pub- 
lished on automobile lubrication, 
written by a prominent engineer. 
Contains Veedol Lubrication Chart, 
showing correct grade of Veedol for 
every car, winter or summer. Send 
10c for a copy. 


TIDE WATER OIL COMPANY 


Veedol Department 
1927 Bowling Green Building, New York 


Sediment has no lubricating value and 
crowds the oil with lubricating quali- 
ties away from points where it is most 
needed. 


Branches or Distributors in all the principal cities 
of the United States and Canada. 


When sediment prevents the forma- 
tion of a protecting film of oil, these 
minute teeth grind together, produc- 
ing rapid wear, 


What the Sediment 
Test means 


How Veedol —the lubricant that re- 
sists heat— reduces sediment 86% is 
clearly illustrated by the Sediment 
‘Test shown in the two bottles at the 
top of the page. 


Veedol not only resists destruction by 
heat and the consequent formation of 
sediment, but alsoreduces evaporation J] 
inyourenginetoaminimum. Youwill | 

get from 25% to 50% 
more mileage per gallon 
with Veedol for this 


reason. 


a eS 
VEED BASE L 
THE LUBRICANT 


THAT RESISTS HEAT 


“ADL OY me 


Tioe Water Ou! Company New Yor 


When figured by miles 
of service, and not by 
cost per gallon, Veedol 


sim Millions of tiny teeth cover 
apparently smooth metal sur- 
faces. Unless protected by a 
jilm of lubricant, these teeth 
grind together, causing wear 
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fight that will never be recorded in history, 
with the earnestness and briskness of a man 
laying a carpet in a hurry. 

The Romans taught the French how to 
plan highroads, and the French never forgot 
the lesson. The particular road we traveled 
ran kilometer on kilometer straight as a 
lance up the hills and down again across the 
valleys, and only turned out to round the 
shoulders of a little mountain or when it 
flanked a short line of one of the small 
brawling French rivers. The tall poplars in 
pairs, always in pairs, which edged it were 
like lean old gossips bending in toward the 
center the better to exchange whispered 
scandal about the neighbors. Mainly the 
road pierced through fields, with infrequent 
villages to be passed and once a canal to be 
skirted; but also there were forests where 
wild boar were reputed to reside and where, 
as we know, the pheasant throve in num- 
bers undreamed of in the ante-bellum days 
before all the powder in Europe was needed 
to kill off men, and while yet some of it 
might be spared for killing off birds. 

Regarding the mountains a rule was 
prevalent. If one flank of a mountain was 
wooded we might be reasonably sure that 
the farther side would present a patchwork 
pattern of tiny farms, square sometimes, 
but more often oblong in shape, each 
plastered against the steep conformation 
and each so nearly perpendicular that we 
wondered how anybody except a retired 
paper hanger ever dared try to cultivate it. 
Let a husbandman’s foot slip up there and 
he would be committing trespass in the 
plot of the next man below. 

I shall not tell how far we rode, or whither, 
but dusk found us in a place which, atmos- 
pherically speaking, was very far removed 
from the French foothills, but geographi- 
cally perhaps not so far. So far as its local 
color was concerned the place in point more 
nearly than anything else I call to mind 
resembled the interior of a Greek-letter 
society’s chapter house set amid somewhat 
primitive surroundings. In the center of 
the low wide common room, mounted on a 
concrete box, was a big openwork basket of 
wrought iron. In this brazier burned fagots 
of wood, and the smoke went up a metal 
pipe which widened out to funnel shape at 
the bottom, four feet above the floor. 


Sons of the Empire 


Such a device has three advantages over 
the ordinary fireplace: Folks may sit upon 
four sides of it toasting their shins by direct 
contact with the heat, instead of upon only 
one, as is the case when your chimney goes 
up through the wall of your house. There 
were illustrations cut from papers upon the 
walls; there were sporting prints and Lon- 
don dailies on the chairs and trestles; 
there was a phonograph, which performed 
wheezily, as though it had asthma, and a 
piano, which by authority was mute until 
after dinner; there were sundry guitars 
and mandolins disposed in corners; there 
were sofa pillows upon the settees, plainly 
the handiwork of some fellow’s best girl; 
there were clumsy, schoolboy decorative 
touches all about; there were glasses and 
bottles on tables; there were English non- 
coms, who in their gravity and promptness 
might have been club servants, bringing in 
more bottles and fresh glasses; and there 
were frolicking, boisterous groups and knots 
and clusters of youths who, except that 
they wore the khaki of junior officers of His 
Majesty’s service instead of the ramping 
patterns affected by your average under- 
graduates, were for all the world just such 
a collection of resident inmates as you 
would find playing the goat and the colt 
and the skylark in any college fraternity 
hall on any pleasant evening anywhere 
among the English-speaking peoples. 

For guests of honor there were we four, 
and for hosts there were sixty or seventy 
members of Night Bombing Squadron 
Number It so happened that this 
particular group of picked and sifted young 
daredevils represented every main division 
of the empire’s domain, as we were told 
there were present Englishmen, Cornish- 
men, Welshmen, Scots and Irishmen; 
also. Canadians, Australians, New Zea- 
landers, an Afrikander or two, and a dark 
youngster from India; as well as recruits 
gathered in from lesser lands and lesser 
colonies where the Union Jack floats in the 
seven seas that girdle this globe. 

The ranking officer—a major by title, 
and he not yet twenty-four years old—bore 
the name of a Highland clan, the mere men- 
tion of which set me to thinking of whang- 
ing claymores and skirling pipes. His next 


-failed to return—six men, mates to the 
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in command was the nephew and namesaki 
of a famous Home Ruler, and this one spok 
with the soft-cultured brogue of the Dublir 
collegian. We were introduced to a flye 
bred and reared in Japan, who had hurrie, 
to the mother isle as soon as he reached th 
volunteering age—a shy, quiet lad with 
downy upper lip, who promptly efface; 
himself; and to a young Tasmanian o 
Celtic antecedents, who, curiously enough 
spoke with an English accent richer an 
more pronounced than any native English 
man in the company used. 

I took pains to ascertain the average ag 
of the personnel of the squadron. I an 
giving no information to the enemy that h 
already does not know—to his cost—whe) 
I state it to be twenty-two and a half year 
With perfect gravity veteran airmen 
twenty-three or so will tell you that whe 


-a fellow reaches twenty-five he’s gettin 


rather a bit too old for the game—gooi 
enough for instructing green hands and a) 
that sort of thing, perhaps, but generall 
past the age when he may be counted upo; 
for effective work against the Hun aloft 
And the wondrous part of it is that it j 
true as Gospel. ’Tis a man’s game, if eve 
there was a man’s game in this world; an 
it’s boys with the soft fleece of adolescenc 
on their cheeks that play it best. | 


A Dramatic Toast 


Well, we had dinner; and a very goo 
dinner it was, served in the mess hall ac 
joining, with fowls and a noble green sala¢ 
and good honest-to-cow’s butter on th 
table. But before we had dinner a thin 
befell which to me was as simply dramati 
as anything possibly could be. What we 
more, it came at a moment made and fit fc 
dramatics, being as deftly insinuated b 
chance into the proper spot as though | 
skilled playmaster had contrived it for tk 
climax of his second act. 

Glasses had been charged all round, an 
we were standing to drink the toast of tk 
British aviator when, almost together, tw 
small things happened: The electric ligh’ 
flickered out, leaving us in the half glow ( 
the crackling flames in the brazier, its tin’ 
bringing out here a ruddy young face an 
there a buckle of brass or a button of bron: 
but leaving all the rest of the picture j 
flickering shadows; right on top of this 
servant entered, saluted and handed tot} 
squadron commander a slip of paper bea 
ing a bulletin just received by telephor 
from the headquarters of a sister squadrc 
in a near-by sector. The young major fir 
a through silently and then read 
aloud: 


“Eight machines of squadron —— mac 
a daylight raid this afternoon. The oper; 
tion was successfully carried out.” A litt 
pause. ‘‘Three of the machines failed 1 — 
return.” | 


That was all. Three of the machin’ 


youngsters assembled here and friends’ — 
some of them, had gone down in the wrec) — 
age of their aircraft, probably to death, — 


to what was hardly less terrible ths 
death—to captivity in a German pris 
| 


camp. 
Well, it was allin the day’s work. Nooi — 
spoke, nor in my hearing did anyone afte — 
ward refer to it. But the glasses camel 
with a jerk, and at that, as though on 
signal from a stage manager, the ligh 
flipped on, and then together we drank t! 
airman’s toast, which is: 
“Happy landings!” | 
I do not profess to speak for the othe 
but for myself I know I drank to the mer’ 
ory of those six blithe boys—riders in t 
three machines that failed to return—a) 
to a happy landing for them in the eterni 
to which they had been hurried long befo! 
their time. 
The best part of the dinner came aft 
the dinner was over, which was as a di 
party should be. We flanked ourselves 
the four sides of the fire, and tobacco smo! 
rose in volume as an incense to good fello’ 
ship, and there were stories told and lim 
icks offered without number. And if a sto 
was new we all laughed at it, and if it’ 
old we laughed just the same. Present 
protesting lad was dragooned for service 
the piano. The official troubadour, a you 
who seemed to be all legs and elbows, 


piano he climbed gravely up on top of 
and perched there above our heads, Wl 
his legs dangling down below the ke: 

(Concluded on Page 73) 


his Letter 


T was written by a Nationally known New York con- 
cern—the largest in its line in the world—to one of 
the greatest of Chicago’s companies—and, in connec- 
tion with other similar evidence, resulted in an order from 
the latter for $20,000 worth of Sterling Tires to be used 
during 1918: 

| New York, February 25, 1918. 


7 meee. « & Company, 
Chicago, III. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING 


Gentlemen: 

Your communication dated 31st ulto. making inquiry re- 
garding Sterling pneumatic tires was referred to this office by 
our Chicago Agency and we are pleased to be able to say in 


reply that the ‘“Sterling’’ brand of tire has proven most satisfac- 
tory all over the Eastern Division in the past three years. 


In the Eastern Division of this Company, where we have 
over 400 Ford Cars running all equipped with ‘‘Sterling Tires,”’ 
we get anywhere from 5,000 to 15,000 miles. 


We would say that we get.on an average of about 8,000 
miles per tire, but in a few instances here and there we have 
had remarkable mileage recorded of 15,000. 


The Sterling Tire Corporation make repairs free of charge 
and their repair service on the whole has been all that could 
be desired. 

A few complaints have been registered here and there 
during the past couple of years, but on the whole the Mana- 

gers of the Sterling Branches have striven in every possible 
way to give us the right kind of service. 

Our experience has been more with the Fabric Non-Skid 
Tread Tires, but we have used a few of the Cord Tires in the 
last six months with good results. 

We have been able to effect quite a nice saving in tire 
expense in the past couple of years by using “‘Sterling’’ tires 
and the best proof that we are getting our money’s worth is the 
fact that we again renewed our contract last October for 


another year. 
Yours very truly, 


SE tt. ¢ OO. 
fee ee. 2 Purchasing Agents 


(QTERLING TIRES are made in all sizes from 28 x 3 to 


40 x 8, and are used on everything from motorcycles to 
2% ton trucks. Under date of March 15, 1918, a Pittsburgh 


Se RUNG ik H.C OR PORATION 


. (Established 1908) 


Rutherford, New Jersey 


t 


TO DEALERS: 


We wish to hear from dealers who like to handle high grade, depend- 
4 able goods, and who can and will give the kind of service that has made 
’ our direct branches so successful. To such dealers we will give the ex- 


introductory plan. 
clusive agency for Sterling Tires. 


CORD AND 


Please write the home office. 


terling Ti 


FABRIC TYPES 


POST 


brought an order for 


| $20,000 worth of Sterling Tires 


customer writes: 


**Tn reply to your inquiry regard- 
ing service given us by the 
38 x 7 Vacuum Bar tire, Serial 
No. 20,655, purchased April 13, 
1917, would say that this tire 
gave us a mileage of over 9,000 
miles, and was removed from 


the truck on December 22,1917.”’ 

go% of all Sterling Tires are 
sold for use on business cars 
and trucks. 

74% of our 1917 sales were 
to those who had bought Ster- 
ling Tires before. The other 
26%, representing new business, 
nearly equaled our increased 
sales over 1916. 

Tires that will stand up and 
give lowest-cost-per-mile on 
hard driven, heavily loaded de- 
livery cars and trucks, should 
and do give even better results 
on passenger cars. 

We like to do business with 
folks who keep accurate mile- 
age records and who know their 
cost per mile. 

We make no extravagant 
claims for Sterling Tires. They 
are just good, honest, sturdy, 
serviceable tires, but some 
thousands of commercial con- 
cerns have found, by their own 
records, that Sterlings give 
lower-cost-per-mile than has 
been secured with any previ- 
ously used equipment. 

We invite inquiry, particu- 
larly from commercial houses 
running from 6 to 600 cars. 


Export DEPARTMENT: 44 Whitehall Street, New York 


To dealers who do not know Sterling Tires and who would like to 
try them out before tying up on a contract, we havea special, temporary, 


7i 


The Vacuum-Bar Tread is a scientific 


non-skid that really holds. It is exclu- 
sively STERLING—patented. Ordina- 
rily the non-skid feature will last through 
the guaranteed mileage. 


Sterling Tires are made in both Cord 


er 


and Fabric Types. They are guaranteed 
for 5000 miles (6000 miles on 30 x 3% and 


31 x 4 sizes). 


We own and operate direct factory 
sales branches in the following cities: 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
BALTIMORE, Md. 
BOSTON, Mass. 
BRIDGEPORT,Conn. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
CHICAGO, IIl. 
CINCINNATI, Ohio 
CLEVELAND, Ohio 
DETROIT, Mich. 
HACKENSACK,N. J. 
HARTFORD, Conn. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
NEW HAVEN, Conn. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
PATERSON, N. J. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
READING, Pa. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
RUTHERFORD,N.J. 
SPRINGFIELD,Mass. 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
WORCESTER, Mass. 


156 Central Avenue 
1705 N. Charles St 
205 Clarendon Stréet 
340 Fairfield Avenue 
53 Rogers Avenue 

210 Franklin Street 
3031 S. Michigan Ave. 
1302 Race Street 

5018 Euclid Avenue 
940 Woodward Avenue 
Main and Passaic Sts. 
286 Main Street 

2982 Hudson Blvd. 
38 William Street 

232 Crown Street 

234 West 55th Street 
53 Ward Street 

1238 Spring Garden St. 
540 N. Craig Street 
234 Broad Street 
104-106 N. sth Street 
565 East Main Street 
MapleSt.andErieAve. 
336 Bridge Street 
2824A Locust Street 
518 South Clinton St. 
1621 14th St. N. W. 
32 Shrewsbury Street 


Sterling Tire Corporation 


Gentlemen: 


I would like to receive full 
data on Sreriinc TIRES, 


Names sae te 


Address_ . 
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AR 


HE trade-mark ARMCO carries the 
assurance thatiron bearing that mark 
is manufactured by The American Roll- 
ing Mill Company with the skill, intelli- 
gence and elity associated with its 
products, and hence can be depended 


upon to possess in the highest degree . 


the merit claimed for it. 


AMERICAN 
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A geese 


For This Great Balloon Flue 


HIS vast structure—more than one- 

quarter of a mile long and eight feet in 
diameter — was made exclusively from 
3/16'' Armco Iron plates because, as the 
customer said, ‘““These flues will involve so 
large an expenditure that we could not 
afford to make mistakes.’ The customer 
is the St. Joseph Lead Co., of Herculaneum, 
Mo. The balloon flue was installed by 
The Ruemelli-Dawley Mfg. Co., of St. 
Louis, and serves to carry the gases from 
the blast furnaces—where the lead is re- 
fined—to the bag-house, and thence to the 
brick-stack. 


In 1912, the St. Joseph Lead Co. made a 
similar installation, comprising 650 feet of 
Armco Iron plates, after they had—in 
their own words—‘“‘Completed a series of 
tests on American Ingot Iron and three 


other brands of so-called acid resisting 
metals.’ In their experience, Armco Iron 


has over twice the life of ordinary metals. 


Hence they make the new installation 
with every confidence in its complete 
success. 


Because of its unusual rust resistance, 
welding and enameling properties, easy 
workability, and high electrical conduc- 
tivity, Armco Iron has been converted 
to a wide variety of uses. 


Manufacturers and users of sheet and 
plate metal are invited to refer their prob- 
lems to the Armco Laboratories—the 
best-equipped commercial laboratories in 
the United States for the study and im- 


provement of sheet and plate metal. Why 
not follow the lead of the St. Joseph Lead 


Co. and benefit by this unusual service? 


Write for free book on metal conservation, ‘‘The Story of Armco Iron’’ 


The American Rolling Mill Company, Dept. 908, Middletown, Ohio: 


MCO IRON Resists Rus’ 


June 15,1918 
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(Concluded from Page 70) 
ouching on this, the Young-un, who sat 
ongside me, made explanation: 

“Old Bob likes to sit on the old jingle 
xx when he sings, you know. He says 
‘at then he can feel the music going up 
rough him and it makes him sing. He’ll 
ay up there singing like a bloomin’ bull- 
ich till someone drags him down. He 
ams to sort of get drunk on singin’—really 
does. Extraordinary fancy, isn’t it?” 

I should have been the last to drag Old 
bb down. For, employing a wonderful 
jist Ender whine, Old Bob sang a gor- 
‘ous Cockney ballad dealing with the 
jeful case of a simple country maiden, 
/d her smyle it was su-blyme, but she met 
iong others the village squire, and the 
‘it of it may not be printed in a paper 
‘ving a general circulation; but anyway 
/was a theme replete with incident and 
/ounding in detail, with a hundred verses 
ore or less and a chorus after every verse, 
‘which said chorus we all joined in 
ightily. 

‘from this beginning Old Bob, beating 
1e with both hands, ranged far afield into 
] repertoire. Under cover of his singing I 
({my level best to draw out the Y oung-un— 
10 it seemed was the Young-un more by 
yson of his size and boyish complexion 
jin by reason of his age, since he was 
ior to half his outfit—to draw him out 
wh particular reference to his experiences 
ce the time, a year before, when he quit 
{: line, being then a full captain, to take a 
th as observer in the service of the air. 
It was hard sledding, though. He was 
jtas inarticulate and just as diffident as 
|, average English gentleman is apt to be 
yen he speaks in the hated terms of shop 
H< of his own share in any dangerous or 
yisual enterprise. Besides, our points of 
Vw were so different. He wanted to hear 


gut the latest music-hall shows in Lon- 


81; he asked about the life in London 
wh a touch in his voice of what I inter- 
ted as homesickness. Whereas I wanted 
know the sensations of a youth who 
fi is with death as a part of his daily voca- 
1. Finally I got him under way, after 
§ wise: 

Oh, we just go over the line, you know, 
a. drop our pills and come back. Occa- 
s ally a chap doesn’t get back. And that’s 
ajut all there is to tell about it. . .. 
‘mmiest thing that has happened since I 
¢:1e into the squadron happened the other 
pat. The boche came over to raid us, and 
in the alarm was given everyone popped 
0 |of his bed and made for the dugout. All 
) Big Bill over yonder. Big Bill tumbled 
half dressed and more than half asleep. 
vas a fine moonlight night and the boche 
Wi sailing about overhead bombing us like 
ood one, and Big Bill, who’s a size to 
nice a good target, couldn’t find the en- 
ace to either of the dugouts. So heran 
(the woods just beyond here at the edge 
) he flying field, and no sooner had he got 
1) the woods than a wild boar came 


n 
a ild boar turn up like that just when he 
W Particularly anxious not to meet any 


| 
| 


Repay it by helping someone else when 
y\ have the chance. I’m sure you’ll have 
er luck to-morrow.” 

You're leaving us alone, ma’am,” said 


is. 

[don’t understand.” 

The silverware, ma’am.” 

‘inifred laughed, and was joined—to his 
4» astonishment when he thought of it— 
)) tichard. 

|The silverware is in no danger!” 


qr 


| {E sound of a racing motor was heard 
tom the street in front. Winifred, 
Y it to leave the dining room, upon hear- 
nthe car changed her mind and crossed 
v4< to the stand, where she nervously 
ilered the newspaper. 
‘moment later the front door was heard 
am. This sound was followed by that 
Dt ad voice, evidently Olwell’s, talk- 


y. 
ames!” called the voice. ‘‘Where’re 
beeen Where’s everybody in this 


li 
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wild boar, not being dressed for it, as you 
might say? He was in a towerin’ rage when 
the boche went away and we came out of 
the dugouts and only laughed at him in- 
stead of sympathizin’ with him.” 

He puffed at his pipe. 

“Fritz gets peevish and comes about to 
throw things at us quite frequently. You 
see, this camp isn’t in a very good place. 
We took it over from the French and it 
stands out in the open instead of being in 
the edge of the forest where it should be. 
Makes it rather uncomfy for us some- 
times—Fritzie does.” 

All of which rather prepared me for what 
occurred perhaps five minutes later when 
for the second time that night the electric 
lights winked out. 

Old Bob ceased from his caroling, and the 
mess president, a little sandy Scotchman, 
spoke up: 

“It may be that the boche is coming to 
call on us—the men douse the lights if we 
get a warning; or it may be that the bat- 
tery has failed. At any rate I vote we have 
in some candles and carry on. This is too 
fine an evening to be spoiled before it’s 
half over, eh?” 

A failed battery it must have been, for no 
boche bombers came. So upon the candle 
being fetched in, Old Bob resumed at the 
point where he had left off. Hesang straight 
through to midnight, nearly, never minding 
the story telling and the Limerick match- 
ing and the laughter and the horse play 
going on below him, and rarely repeating a 
song except by request of the audience. If 
his accompanist at the piano knew the air, 
all very well and good; if not, Old Bob 
sang it without the music. 

They didn’t in the least want us to leave 
when the time came for us to leave, vowing 
that the fun was only just starting and 
that it would be getting better toward day- 
light. But ahead of us we had a long ride, 
without lights, over pitchy-dark roads, so 
we got into our car and departed. First, 
though, we must promise to come back 
again very soon and must join them in a 
nightcap glass, they toasting us with their 
airman’s toast, which seemed so well to 
match in with their buoyant spirits. 

When next I passed by that road the 
hangars were empty of life and the barracks 
had been torn down. The great offensive 
had started the week before, and on the 
third day of it, as we learned from other 
sources, our friends of Night Bombing 
Squadron Number , obeying an order, 
had climbed by pairs into their big planes 
and had gone winging away to do their 
share in the air fighting where the fighting 
lines were locked fast. 

There was need just then for every avail- 
able British aéroplane—the more need be- 
cause each day showed a steadily mounting 
list of lost machines and lost airmen. I 
doubt whether many of those blithesome 
lads came out of that hell alive, and doubt 
very much, too, whether I shall ever see any 
of them again. 

So always I shall think of them as I saw 
them last—their number being sixty or so 
and the average age twenty-two and a 
half—grouped at the doorway of their 
quarters, with the candlelight and the fire- 
light shining behind them, and their glasses 
raised, wishing to us “Happy landings!” 


TH FIRE FLINGERS 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Winifred could hear every word that was 
said. The two ex-convicts heard the re- 
marks also, and recognized the voice. Ol- 
well’s voice was deep, like Richard’s; but 
it had in it a note of brutality absent from 
the San Quentin man’s. 

““My husband is sometimes very irri- 
table,” explained Winifred in embarrass- 
ment. 

Richard stooped for his hat, and Chris 
likewise. 

“T think we had better go into the 
kitchen.” 

“Please do—if you don’t mind!” 

Winifred hurriedly crossed to the kitchen 
door and showed the men out. Explana- 
tions were not needed. Olwell had been 
drinking—all of them had heard his thick 
speech. He would very likely become 
furious if he found two ex-conyicts seated 
at his dining-room table. She tarried in the 
kitchen, however, until she was sure they 
were comfortable. 

Then she returned to the dining room 
and busied herself rearranging the table. 
But Olwell had passed on upstairs to his 


Vacuum Pitcher 


No. 9822 Quart 


Vacuum Bottle 
with Extra Cups 
No. 571 Pint 1 extra 


No. 572 Quart 3 extra 
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No. 310 Lunch Set $3.75 


Keeps the Noon Day'Meal 
Fresh and Appetizins 


The UNIVERSAL Lunch Box. 


AND 


ACCESSORIES ¢ 


For an ever increasing list of home and 
outing uses. Whatever drink you fancy or 
the season calls for can be kept at its orig- 
inal temperature with all its freshness and 
flavor and served at any time orat any place. 


In the sickroom or nursery, hot water, soups, 
broths, etc., are kept at proper temperatures, 
always ready for emergency uses. 


For the office desk, dining table or 
boudoir, for delayed meals or special 


spreads, the “UNIVERSAL” Vacuum 


Bottle performs an invaluable service. 


UNIVERSAL 
Vacuum Bottles 
With Extra Drinking Cups Nested in Cover 


Pints have one extra cup, quarts three extra 
cups nested compactly in the cover, taking 
up no more room than the ordinary cover. 
While there are other bottles of this type on 
the market a glance at the UNIVERSAL 
method of construction will at once prove 
its superiority. 

Sold by Hardware, Department and Drug Stores Everywhere 

Write to Dept. No. 140 For Free Booklet 


Landers, Frary & Clark 


NEW BRITAIN, - - CONN. 


, 


No. 320 Same with 2 extra 


food trays $4.25 


For the man, woman 


or child who eats luncheon away from home. The pint 
size UNIVERSAL Vacuum Bottle keeps tea or coffee 
steaming hot or any beverage ice cold, while the con- 
struction of the box is such that it keeps all food 
perfectly fresh. Made of heavy tin with black enamel 
finish. Built to stand long and severe usage. 


—* 
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Vacuum Carafe 
No. 2822 Quart $7.25 
Other styles $5.75 and upward 


UNIVERSAL 
Vacuum Bottle 
with Extra Cups 
No. 591 Pint 1 extra 
cup $3.50 
No. 592 Quart 3 extra 
cups $5.75 
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When Is a 
Washroom Towel Clean? 


Half the time you hesitate to use the washroom just 
because you are a wee bit afraid of the towels. 


You can’t trust a “‘laundered’’ towel. You don’t 
know what it’s been through ; or who has used it. 
So called “*laundering’’ doesn’t insure cleanliness — 
and most washroom towels don’t even look clean. 


Personal Hygiene has just one answer — 


a towel that’s made 
for use once by one user —a 


Scot Tissue Towel 


The only towel that economically combines the ‘‘for use once 
by one user’’ idea with a// the qualities of a really good towel. 


So soft and comfortable that you fairly feel a sense of cleanliness and good grooming 
after drying your skin with ScotTissue. Absorbent, too—the moisture is gone in a 
jiffy. No wonder men and women who have used Scot'Tissue Towels insist on them. 


ScotTissue is the logical and economical towel for the office, store, hotel, school, 
club or factory that maintain high standards of personal hygiene. 


Let us prove our statements 
by a test in your washroom. 


Scott Paper Lompany 


Originators of the Paper Towel 


Manufacturers of Scot Tissue Towels and Toilet Paper 


723 Glenwood Avenue, Philadelphia 


30 Church Street Address Nearest Office 113 East Austin Avenue 
New York 356 Market Street, San Francisco Chicago 
~ 
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Scot Tissue Products for Personal Hygiene 
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room. The danger seemed over. She ex- 
pected him to find what he came for and 
leave without causing any further disturb- 
ance 

After a little, Ellen came in from the 
kitchen. 

‘“Were they hungry?” asked Winifred. 

““The hungriest men I ever saw.” 

“T’m sorry I had to send them into the 
kitchen, but Mr. Olwell is back. I think 
he’ll leave after a while. You’d better run 
up and close the hall windows and see that 
the water is hot at the faucets. Then go to 
your room.” 

‘Has he been drinking, ma’am?”’ 

“T haven’t seen him.” 

Ellen met the master of the house upon 
the stairs. Olwell stopped her. 

“Oh, here’s li’l’ Ellen! I don’t want you 
now. Idon’t wannasee you again to-night.” 

He passed on down the stairs and through 
the hall to the dining-room door. 

Here Winifred saw him. He was wearing 
a hat and had his overcoat upon his arm. In 
his left hand he carried a grip, as if he were 
starting on a journey; but in his right hand 
he had a pair of scissors. That which en- 
gaged her attention, however, was not the 
incongruity of what he carried but the fact 
that his full beard, which he had worn ever 
since she had known him, nearly six years, 
had been partly hacked away with the scis- 
apts. ee though he was preparing to shave 
it off. 

“Why ——”’ she cried. 

“And here you are, Mis’ Olwell! Whassa 
matter with this house, anyhow?” 

Winifred’s first thought was that this 
man was a stranger. She knew that he was 
not, but she had never seen him out from 
behind his beard and had not dreamed that 
he would look like this. She could not see 
him wholly even now. 

*“What have you been doing to alter your 
appearance?” 

*“Gotta shave—shave off—shave off my 
beard.” 

“0 you wish Ellen to serve your din- 
ner?” 

Before replying Olwell set the grip under 
the table, laid down his scissors, threw his 
coat over a chair, went to the sideboard, 
found a bottle of whisky and poured him- 
self a drink. 

“Me? Oh, yes, my dinner.”” He drained 
the glass. “‘I had a nice li’l’ dinner down- 
town with some nice people. Nice people. 
They’re out in the car.” 

He returned to the table, seated himself, 
opened the grip, and took out a new shay- 
ing cup and brush. These he placed on the 
table beside the scissors. 

“Gotta shave. Gotta shave quick.” 

“You haven’t shaved since I’ve known 
you,” said Winifred. 

Olwell frowningly rose and crossed to the 
stand, where he laid his hat upon the news- 
paper. 

““Whassa matter with you, anyhow? 
What’s it to you whezzer I shave or I don’t 
shave? ’S this my house or isn’t it?” 

“Tt’s nothing to me.” 

“‘What are you doing here, anyhow? 
You’reaspy! That’s what you are! You’re 
aspy! You’reaspy!” 

““You’re not yourself, Richard.” 

, He moved over between her and the hall 
oor. 

“Who do you think Iam? Tell me that? 
Not myself? Who am I? I’ve been myself 
longer’n you ¢c’n remember, and I’m going 
to stay myself longer’n you c’n remember.”’ 

“‘Will you please stand aside so I can 
leave you?” 

“‘Tha’s jus’ what I want. I want you to 
leave me. That’s what I’m here for. I’m 
gonna make you leave me! I’m gonna run 
you out of this house—run you out of this 
house!” 

He rubbed at his beard—a ludicrous ac- 
tion, Winifred thought, if it were not that 
the situation was so unpleasant. 

““My bes’ advice to you ’s—the faster 
you run the better. Le’s see you run.” 

“Will you let me pass?” 

“T’m gonna run you outta this house.’’ 

But he did not fulfill the promise of his 
words. 

He reached into his inside coat pocket as 
if seeking a weapon. His hand fumbled for 
a moment upon his bill book. This article 
suggesting a new train of thought, he osten- 
tatiously stood aside, permitting his wife to 
pass him. 

“T’ll leave the house at once,” cried 
Winifred. 

And she ran through the hall and up- 
stairs to her room. 

Olwell listened for a moment until he 
heard his wife close the door of her room 
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upstairs. After that he waited, still listen. 
ing, to make sure that she would not re 
openit. He had quite forgotten his shaving 
intentions. His mind was somewhat mis 
he knew, however, that he did not wis} 
his wife to see what he was about to do, 

Seating himself at the table Olwell noy 
removed a sheaf of bank bills from an insid 
pocket. He was about to begin countin, 
the amount when he remembered that th, 
room was brightly lighted and the curtain; 
were up. He rose, carefully lowered th, 
window curtains, and then crossed to th 
side door—the dining room had a separati 
entrance from the porch— and tried to loo 
out through the keyhole. The fact that “a 
key was in place seemed to satisfy him. H) 
did not think it necessary to turn the ‘Ices 
or try the door. 

Then he resumed his place at the tab]. 
and again began counting his money. Ha, 
there been an observer he might have note; 
that Olwell did his counting with his lef 
hand. The sheaf consisted of twenty bill: 
each of the denomination of ten thousan) 
dollars, held together by a rubber band. 

Olwell tried three times to make th 
count, without success. The fourth time hy 
had better luck. 

“OS hard to count ten-thousan’-dolla — 
bills. Hunnerd thousan.’ Hunnerd ’p | 
sixty thousan.’ Two hunnerd thousan 
Tha’s lossa money. Lossa money.” — ; 

Replacing the bills he returned the bi 
book into his inside coat pocket. But h 
was not satisfied to carry the money ther 
He removed the bills from the bill bool 
opened his grip and thrust them in under 
suit of pyjamas. He then closed the gri _ 
and set it on the floor. Even so he was nc 
satisfied. After a moment’s reflection } 
opened the grip and again removed the bil 
from their hiding place. 

Then he looked round the room fora be 
ter suggestion. 

His eye at length rested upon the plat 
of bread upon the table. Some dim reco 
lection of one of the many uses of brea 
came to him as he sat there ponderin; — 
Again he looked round the room. TI 
newspaper on the stand caught his glane 
Rising, he crossed and got it, removing 
single inside sheet, which he folded one 
This he placed upon the tablecloth wit 
more positiveness than he had previous) 
shown. 

He knew what he was doing. He was tr 
ing to conceal two hundred thousand dc 
lars from the other woman. He had qui 
forgotten his conflict with his wife. 

“Gonna fool her. Proofreader. Gonr 
fool her.”’ | 

He now laid a piece of bread on the new 
paper and the bills on top of the brea| — 
They were much too large. He then tri — 
laying two pieces of bread edge to edge, ar’ 
placed the bills on them. They weremu — 
too small. He looked at them a momen ; 

: 
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then he crossed to the sideboard for 
carving knife with which to trim the brea 
He did not, however, use the knife. Ont 
way back’ to the table a new idea came’ 
him. Discarding the knife he took half 
the bills, folded them once, and laid the 
upon a slice of bread. Placing another sli 
of bread on top of the folded bills he hi 
what looked to be an ordinary sandwic 
He made up a similar sandwich for ther 
maining bills, placed: one sandwich over t! 
other and wrapped the two carefully in t: 
newspaper, running the rubber band row 
the package to hold it together. 

The result satisfied him wholly. Hesto{ — 
back and looked admiringly at his sa 
wiches, lifted them, smelled of them. I 
one would ever have See that ae rW 
not what they seeme ; 


wich—san’wich—sand-wich eens? 
“Sandwich.” * 

And he chuckled that he had been 
both to think out the result and to nat 


in his grip. 
His first care was for hot water. Ted 


it was easier for Mohammed to go to t? 
mountain than it was to bring the mounta 
to Mohammed. Had he been used to she 
ing, force of habit would have led » 
take his shaving equipment to the pa 
room. But somehow he associate od 
(Continued on Page 76) 
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Exactly on Time, for the 
National Cash Register Co. 


Exactly on time, 30 working-days from date of contract, 
The Austin Company delivered the building shown here to 


-'March 20 
| 


The contract was 
_|gned on Saturday, 
[arch 16. Ground 
_|as broken on Mon- 
jay morning. This 
/aoto was taken two 
ays later. No time 
st getting started. 


\ 
if 
f 
7 


‘March 27 


‘Seven days’ prog- 
ss, with about half 
| the steel frame- 
‘ork in position. This 
peed is possible be- 
jvuse all essential 
aterials, fabricated 
‘eel, steel sash, etc., 
he in Austin stock. 


April 9 


| The roof is up, brick 
ork well under way, 
‘idall trades at work. 


April a7 


i One end of 
(e building 
hrept up and 
me machin- 
)y moved in. 


The National Cash Register Company. 


58,000 sq. ft. of floor space, including all plumbing, elec- 
tric wiring and fixtures, heating, fire extinguisher system and 
mezzanine floors for toilets—another Austin Standard 
Factory-Building has been completed in record time broom- 
clean, windows washed, ready to meet the demands of the 
increasing business of this well known company. 


THE AUSTIN METHOD has 
speeded up building construction 
to the 30 working-day basis. Pre- 
vious Austin records include 120,000 
square feet in 30 working-days, 
540,000 square feet in 55 calendar- 
days and 27 acres of floor space 
under one roof. 


This new record is unique be- 
cause the elaborate system of 
equipment and the special. archi- 
tectural features were included in 
the 30 working-day penalty and 
bonus contract, and the building 
completed on time. 

No time was lost in making preliminary 
drawings. Austin No. 3 Standard was 
readily adapted to meet the peculiar con- 
ditions required by the National Cash 
Register Company. On Saturday morn- 
ing, March 16th, the contract was signed. 
Photographs of March 27th show at least 


one-half of the steel frame-work in position. 
Four working-days before the completion 
day, the National Cash Register Company 
began moving in_ its machinery and 
equipment. 


This is not an unusual Austin perform- 
ance. It is an example of the kind of 
service the Austin organization stands 
ready to give to manufacturers who re- 
quire permanent and substantial factory 
structures in record time. All essential 
materials, fabricated steel, steel sash, 
roofing, lumber, etc., are now in Austin 
stock ready for immediate shipment. 
Austin workmen are trained in every step 
of the work. You can have a building 
like this in the same short time. 


With the nine types of Austin Standard 
Factory-Buildings and their unlimited 
adaptations practically all industrial Hees 
quirements can be easily met. Nos. 1,2 
and 3 can be delivered in 30 working- 
days. Nos. 4, 5, 6 and 7 in 60 working- 
days, and Nos. 8 and 9 in a slightly 
longer time. 


The Austin Book of Buildings contains complete engineering de- 


tails. Let us send youa copy. 


In case your need for more factory 


space is urgent use the wires. Examples like that illustrated here 
are scattered all over the country and owners will gladly show 
them. Wire Austin today for an immediate conference. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Industrial Engineers and Builders 


CLEVELAND 16111 Euclid Avenue, Eddy 4500 
NEW YORK - 217 Broadway, Barclay 8886 
PHILADELPHIA 1026 Bulletin Bldg., Spruce 1291 
WASHINGTON 1313 H St. N. W., Franklin 6420 


DETROIT - 1430 Penobscot Bldg., Cherry 4466 
PITTSBURGH - 493 Union Arcade, Grant 6071 
INDIANAPOLIS 717 Merch. B’k Bldg., M. 6428 


CHICAGO - - - - 437 Peoples Gas Building 


(38) 


SHINee s MESMEI 


Austin No. 3 Standard Factory-Building built for the National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio, in 30 working-days. This building is 340 ft. 
long and 228 ft. wide at the widest point. Exterior finished in special ornamental face brick to correspond with other N. C. R. buildings. 
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comprise a complete line of 
Wire Screen Cloth, Poultry 
Nettings, and Welded Wire 
Fabrics for concrete and stucco. 
Wherever you use wire, you 
will find a Clinton Fabric to 
fit your needs. Stucco houses 
can be built at practically the 
same cost as wooden houses, 
by using 


CLINTON 
WELDED SHEATHING 


An actual test made on Government 
buildings in Washington, D. C., 
showed that the use of Clinton 
Welded Sheathing as a support for 
stucco, saves over 50 per cent in 
materialrequiredtoapply the scratch 
coat. 


Every bit of mortar becomes part 
of the wall—no droppings or waste. 


It provides not only a support, but 
a positive reinforcement. 


For interior plaster it shows the 
same economy as for stucco. 


The Welded Sheathing is stapled 
directly to the studs. 


For community houses Clinton 
Welded Sheathing is the most eco- 
nomical and efficient support for 

outside stucco and interior 
plaster. 


Vertical & “ 
Galvanized Wires bys; 


Horizontal 
7 Galvanized Wires Py 


/ Tarred is “iB 
Horizontal and 


Vertical Wires 


ei 
x on Opposite Sides 
of Tarred Felt 
Electrically Welded 
Through Small Hole 


in Felt. 


Every engineer, architect, 
builder, or owner who con- 
templates building should 
write for full information. 
Terms to dealers will be 
sent on request. 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH CO. 


New York San Francisco: 
Chicago BOSTON Care L. A. Norris Co, 


DS Plaster 


Look for the Trade Mark 
“CLINTON” 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Our guarantee—your protection 


Duplex Stucco 
Houses, 

_ Brooklyn, NwY. 
Clinton 
Welded 

Sheathing 
used as 
the support 
for stucco 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
water for shaving with the kitchen. Reach- 
ing for the shaving cup and brush he 
started to find the teakettle. 

He saw the two former convicts the 
instant he opened the door. 

Intoxicated men are usually hard to sur- 
prise, perhaps because everything that hap- 
pens is to them more or less unexpected, 
and the unexpected therefore becomes the 
expected. Olwell was not expecting visi- 
tors in his kitchen. Richard and Chris knew 
that Olwell was in the house. And yet of 
the three Olwell was the least surprised. 

“S’more of you,” he said. And then 
when they did not reply: “What’re you 
doing in my house?” 

The men remained silent, even now. 
There was nothing they could say that 
would have any weight with a man in 
Olwell’s condition. 

“‘C’me in here where I c’n see you. 
C’me on!” 

They might have taken to their heels 
through the back door, but flight did not 
occur to them. Instead they obeyed Ol- 
well’s command, rose, and walked through 
the dining-room door past the master of the 
house, who had stepped aside to admit 
them. 

“T know you. You’re the two jailbirds I 
kicked out 0’ my office.”’ 

““We’re the men you cheated out of their 
pay!’ cried Chris. 

Richard, who realized their position more 
keenly, tried to calm his companion. What- 
ever happened, he did not wish to enter 
into an altercation with Olwell. They were 
intruders. Olwell was in his own house. 
The intruder is always wrong. And besides, 
Chris had openly threatened Olwell with 
violence only a few hours before. The 
threat would be used against them. 

“Never mind that now, Chris,’’ he said. 
“Not now. Not here.” 

ia after sputtering a moment saw the 


Poni right, Dick. We’ll go.’ 

“Not yet,’’ said Olwell. poanee his 
way. ‘‘You stay where you are.” 

“Don’t you want us to go?” 

“You can’t go out th’ door. You—you 
stay there.” 

“Then we can’t.” 

Olwell’s eyes narrowed in a way ugly to 
see. His features seemed to narrow also— 
his scissors had hacked off just enough of 
his beard to destroy the elegance it had lent 
his appearance. His manner became more 
dominating, his words more offensive. 


“?Xplain what’ re you doing in my kitchen 


’stime o’ night. 

Richard resumed his office of spokesman. 

“The Jady, your wife, was giving us our 
supper,” he said. ‘“‘We were to pay for it 
by working. That’s all.” 

“Supper! Tha’ 8 what you say 

“You think we’re lying?” sit Chris 
hotly. 

“No, Chris,’’ warned Richard. 

“All thieves lie. But tha’s a bad lie.’’ 

“Your wife will tell you the same,” con- 
tinued Richard. ‘‘Ask her. Ask Mrs. Ol- 
well. We’re here at her express invitation.” 

ST ha’ don’ t change my *pinion. Never 
nana my ’pinion. My wife’s gone away. 

T’ll call the police. ’Xplain your lie to th’ 
police.” 

Richard and Chris exchanged dismayed 
glances. They knew only too well what 
chance they would have in court. 

“The police?”’ asked Chris. 

“You surely don’t intend to call the po- 
lice?”’ said Richard. 

“Th’ police don’t know you’re here, 
maybe,” replied Olwell. 

He leered at them a moment, then 
seemed to come to a decision. Placing the 
brush and shaving cup on the table he 
crossed the room to the telephone. 

Richard felt that they must persuade 
him somehow not to give them up. 

“Don’t—don’t do that!” 

Chris burst into mirthless laughter. 

““What have we done? If we had robbed 
you or attacked you ——” 

“T ’scovered you in my house,” said Ol- 
well. “‘No-to-ri-ous scon—scon—convicts. 
Tha’s s’fficient.”’ 

“Tt will mean another prison sentence 
for us. If you will only ask your wife Mg 

Olwell began chuckling, as if at a pleas- 
ant recollection. He remembered that his 
wife had gone out, not to return. 

‘Mis’ Olwell’s left this house. ’Smy 
house. I run her out—run her out.” 

As to this point, however, he was mis- 
taken. He had indeed heard her ascend 
the stairs and enter her room; but he had 
not heard her leave the house. A moment 


June 15, 19] 


later he became aware that she had not iy 
fact departed, for he saw her standing } 
tween the portiéres at the hall entrance, 
Winifred, who was dressed for the s 
and carried a suitcase, did not ad 
beyond the curtains. 
“T forgot to tell you, Richard ——” g 


egan. 

Olwell’s tone became uglier; his 
curled into a new sneer; his eyes shone with — 
cold hatred. ae 

“"Whassa matter? What’re you doi 


“T told Ellen to give these men go 
supper,”’ said Winifred. ‘‘I’ll be respo: 
ble for them. I know who they are.” 

a ihe sal right, m’ dear. I’ll give tk 
some supper.’ 

He crossed back to the table, all, 
brutal oe in his face. ‘ 

‘“ONd I'll give you some supper. I 
gonna run you out—run you out or a 
house.” 

With that he snatched a teacup from 
table to throw it at her. 

But for once a drunken man was not, 
pecting the unexpected. As Olwell 
back his arm to throw the cup R 
sprang for him. The result was t 
threw wild, and the cup was shattere 
fragments against the wall. .Even 
Richard not interfered, however, Wi 
would have received no injury, for s 
already withdrawn. The crash of the she 
tered cup was followed within three seconds| 
by: the slamming of the front door as sh 
left the house. 

Olwell turned furiously upon Rich 

igen gonna kill you f’r that. I’m ge 
kill you.’ 

As Richard drew back he followed him, 
though still without a weapon. ae 

“°Nd then I’m gonna get a—get 2 
vorce. Strange man in my house.” 

Richard flushed, almost as if he | 
never been in prison. 

“What a cad you are!” he cried. 

“Two of you!’’ continued Olwell nasi 
“Which one is li’l’ Ellen’s?” 

The insult to the women was une r 
able. 

Chris, who had been standing » 
clenched fists, now advanced toward O lw 
snatching the chair away from in fry on 
him and sending it spinning acros 
room. a 

“T’m going to thrash you for that 
You’ve got it coming to you anyhow, 
now you're going to get it.” 

“No, Chris!” said Richard, regaining 
self- control. 

But Chris no longer was listening 
began advancing upon Olwell, who bat 
away toward the table. ’ 

“That beautiful lady you just drovef 
this house is our religion!” 

Richard followed him and laid his ha 
on his arm restrainingly. } 

“Tt will only mean doing time for us, a 
can’t help Mrs. Olwell,’’ he said. 

‘‘He’s going to send us up anyhow, ist 
he?” asked Chris, his eyes on Olwell. “1 
can’t do any worse than that, can he? 
going to get his, and P m the lad that’s 
ing to give it to him.” 

By this time Olwell had retreated te 
table. He was brave enough—whisky | 
age—to fight either or both of the . 
ers. But he did not wish to fight them 
wished to exterminate them. He wishe 
reach a weapon. The moment he felt 
table beneath his hand he whirled, 
snatched up the carving knife. 

“Left-handed, eh?” cried Chris, : 
uing his advance. 

Richard tried to restrain him, his 
still on his arm. 

“No, Chris,” he said. “No, Chri 
Chris.” 

“Look out, partner! Don’t you § 
has a knife?” 

Olwell, older and not in training, w 
match for Chris, even with a knife. / 
armed with a knife is a dangerous ¢ 
nent, provided he knows how to us 
provided the other man is not skille di 
fense. Olwell did not know how to 
knife in fighting, and Chris in his 
days had been something of a wrestl 
boxer. 

The fight was over almost before | 
begun. Olwell stood on defense, the 
ing knife clasped in his uplifted Jeff 
He was waiting for Chris to come 
enough for him to strike him down. 
actly how he was to deliver the stro 
where, or when, he did not know. 
had he ever known, his muddy brai n 
have helped him little against hi 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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Handy 


Refreshment | 


[t steadies 
stomach and herves 
—aids appetite and 
digestion. 

[t refreshes 
and sustains. Teeth 
set firmly in 


WRIGLEYS 


make sure of 
achievement. 


The Flavor Lasts! 
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You Can Lave Some 
Of This Steel! 


For Simonds Saws, the best steel iS 
none too good—edge holding and 
Wear resisting. 


Buying Saws of this steel is your protection. 


Making our own steel is our protection for 
the broad guaranty we give on all 


SIMONDS SAW STEEL PRODUCTS 


Manufacturers requiring flat steel plates 
can secure them from us, hardened, tem- 
pered and ground to specifications —and 
of the same quality that has made our chief 
product, Simonds Saws for cutting wood or 
metal, famous the world over. 


Your Inquiries are invited 


Simonds Manufacturing Company 
“The Saw Makers ’”’ Established 1832. 


Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


Chicago New Orleans St. John 

San Francisco New York Montreal 

Memphis Seattle Vancouver 
Lockport, N. Y. London, Eng. 
Portland, Oregon 


(Continued from Page 76) 
antagonist. Whisky helps a man to over- 
power women and children, but not other 
men. 

As the two men faced each other, Chris’ 
right hand suddenly shot out as if deliver- 
ing a blow. It did not, however, land on 
Olwell’s body. 

The next moment the pugnacious master 
of the house found himself helpless, his left 
wrist grasped in the viselike fingers of in- 
dignant youth; and a moment later he 
relaxed his hold upon the knife; and a 
moment later still he was grappling catch- 
as-catch-can with the man who had forced 
him to release it; and a moment after that 
he was thrown heavily to the floor, with 
Chris on top of him. 

“You’re mad! You’re mad!” cried 
Richard. 

As they fell Richard sprang to their side. 
Eventually he succeeded in breaking Chris’ 
grip and dragging him to his feet, not so 
much by superior strength or skill as by the 
inner compulsion. Chris was beginning to 
realize his folly. 

He did not, however, even yet realize it 
wholly. 

“TI hope I’ve killed him!’ he panted, 
waiting for Olwell to rise. 


But Olwell did not rise. He lay where he . 


had been thrown, motionless except for the 
twitching of his arms and legs. His head in 
fallinghadstruckagainst thebaseofthetable. 

Richard bent over the prostrate man, 
examining him carefully. When he rose he 
was ominously calm. 

“T’m afraid you have killed him,” he 
said simply. 

“Me?” asked Chris, panic-stricken. 

“He’s dead.” 

“‘He can’t be dead! I didn’t do anything 
to him except just throw him.” 

But Richard after a further examination 
assured him that it was so. 

“Probably a stroke,” he explained. “‘He 
hit his head against the table, but that 
wouldn’t have killed him, I think. It 
doesn’t matter how he died. The police will 
say we killed him.” 


Vv 


Rie first impulse when he found 
that Olwell was indeed dead was to put 
distance between themselves and the scene 
of the catastrophe. First, however, they 
must turn out the lights. To leave the house 
with thelights going and the dead man lying 
crumpled up on the floor in full view would 
be folly. Crossing to the switch he turned 
off the lights. 

“We can’t stay here,’ said Chris. ‘‘ We'll 
have to make a dash for Chicago.” 

“You mean hitch up with some gang of 
Chicago crooks?” 

“T’ve got you into a mess this time, 
partner.” ’ 

“No use running away. They’d surely 
catch us. Even the crooks would sell us 
out. Two men can’t hide from all the rest 
of the human race. We may as well stay 
here and finish our supper.” 

“T don’t believe I’m hungry, partner.” 

“T’m not, either.” 

“They’ll probably hang us. You remem- 
ber Jim Baker, at San Quentin. He only 
killed another convict, but they hanged 
him. I’m for making a break.” 

“The thing for us to do is to call the 
police and give ourselves up.” 

“Not the police, Dick. Anything’s better 
than the police. We’d have a fighting 
chance at a get-away.” 

“Not a chance in the world.” 

“Sure we would, partner. We’ll disguise 
ourselves so nobody will know us.” 

“T can see you disguising yourself from 
me.”’ 

“We can doit. We're both trained act- 
ors, aren’t we? We've disguised ourselves 
from audiences plenty of times, haven’t we? 
All we need is some good clothes, and a little 
money, anda little nerve, and a make-up.” 

“Good clothes! Money! A make-up!” 

“We can get them.” 

“T haven’t any stomach for it,’”’ replied 
Richard. “You can try it if you like.” 

“This man’s clothes would do for 
clothes,” said Chris, pursuing his thoughts. 
“We'll find his room and help ourselves.” 
He looked at Richard appraisingly. ‘They 
wouldn’t fit me, but they would you.” 

“T’d hate to be hanged in stolen clothes.’ 

“Borrowed clothes.” 

“Stolen elothes.’”’ 

“What good are clothes to him? He’s 
dead. Besides, he owes us money, doesn’t 
he? If he’d paid us our money that we’d 
earned we wouldn’t be in this fix. You 
know that.” 
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“But what’s the use?” 
“‘T tell you, we can dress and make 
that no one will know us!” | 
“Make up as what? How? I 
know you had your grease paint with 
“Make up as anybody! We don’ 
grease paint. We can barber our | 
and hair and eyebrows so as to chan 
looks enough. We know how. We'r 
to make-ups.”’ :, 
Chris stood at the table for a mo 
thinking; then he walked round it to 
the dead man was lying. 
“We wouldn’t get fifteen feet aft 
discovered that Olwell was dead, 
Richard. j 
“They don’t need to discover it 
while. We can hide him in the ¢ 
something.” 
“No cellars!” 7 
“See! We don’t even have to hide 
We can disguise him too! We can 
him up so as to look like somebody 
“To look like whom? The Kaisi 
“T could make him up to look lik 
except that he’s hacked off his be 


é 


“Dangerous business, Chris.’’ [ 
“Any more dangerous than standing jll 
and doing nothing?” | 
“That’s it. I’d rather be acting a rt 
myself than lean so hard on a dead nn, 
I’drather make up and pretend to be O!'ll 
than have him pretend to be me.” | 
“Then why not? Why not do both? 
“Because it wouldn’t work. I don’t lk 
like Olwell. To act the part of another tin 
you have to look like him. I once plard 
the part of Menechmus Sosicles in ie 
Menezchmi, by Titus Maccius Plautus, ‘10 
was born more than two hundred and { 
years before Christ. Menzchmus Sosies 
looked just like his twin brother, and wn 
he came to Epidamnus he was mista 
for his brother by everyone who saw In. 
Even his brother’s wife thought he wi.” 
“You're like Olwell in size.” 
“That may be.” 
“Your hair and eyes are near enoughie 
same color. Your face is different, butie 
chances are he’s worn his beard for so lig 
that even his friends have forgotten x- 
actly how he looked with it off. If I shasd 
off your beard and trimmed your hair id 
your brows, who would know? Youre 
a good enough actor to imitate the ties 
of his voice.” 
“Tt wouldn’t do, Chris. Never in is 
world.” ; 
“Won't you try it?” | 
“No, Chris. An attempt at a disgse 
would only tighten the rope round 
necks when they caught us.” 
“Then what?” 
“We must notify the police—and 
sooner the better.” : 
“The police it is.’ 


Men like to make plans, but when 1e 
time comes they are apt to act on impve. 
Chris had no more than accepted Richa'’s 
suggestion about the police when the dit- 
bell rang‘out in front. The sound was n/a 
loud one—merely a faint tinkle. It was9 
an alarm of fire. And yet the crashes (it 
seemed to reverberate through the silete 
of the house as if they would never die don. 

The two men exchanged terrified glan's 

“What's in there?”’ asked Richard,f- 
dicating a door to the right of the kiten 
door. % 
Chris as the nearer sprang to the stra ze 
door and opened it. 

“Tt’s a kind of back parlor.” é 
; ude eee to lift him inside. 

ve hi ere.” ig 

ea m timat 


: 


The tingling was repeated, this 4 
length. Under its stimulus the 
hastily lifted Olwell’s body and cai 
out into the back parlor. Chris, whose 
of disguise was still uppermost in his m# 
hurriedly returned for the scissors, § 
cup, soap and brush. é 

Then they waited inside the locked | 
to see what would happen. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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have hitherto used only the finest butter. 


y The New Food © XN 
Delight 


Made from the White Meat of Coconuts 
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These critical 


altscs is now adopted as butter’s successor by millions who 


butter lovers are won by its sweet, delicate flavor —a flavor 
only rivaled by the finest creamery product. 


This new food luxury is the triumph of long experiment—the final 


perfection of nut-made butters. 


European countries have long used butter 


made from coconuts. But only America enjoys the de luxe quality achieved 


in Troco. 


Appealing Ingredients and An 
Exclusive Process 


Troco is made from the dainty white 
meat of coconuts, churned with pasteur- 
ized milk. The delicate butter flavor, 
always the same, is due to an exclusive 
process. 


This flavor is not the only butter quality 
shared by Troco. Like butter it is energy 
food of the highest value. It is equally 
digestible and easily assimilated. 


Troco is made in spotless plants, by a 
company which specializes in this one 


30 East 42nd St., New York 
220 East Superior St., Chicago 
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product. Old laws compel us to label 
it as an oleomargarine. But it contains 
no animal oils—just inviting vegetable fats 
and pasteurized milk, 


Judge It for Quality Alone 


Troco wins users on quality alone. You 
should judge it from this standpoint only. 
Compare it to the finest creamery butter 
you have ever used. Serve it without ex- 
planation. The verdict will be unani- 
mously ‘‘Please pass the Troco.”’ 


A Handsome and Useful Cook Book Will be Mailed Upon Receipt of 
Six Cents to Cover Expense of Handling 


TROCO NUT BUTTER COMPANY a. 


42 Fourth St., Milwaukee 
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You Can Carry this 
Camera with You Always 


as you do your watch and you will find it just as useful. 
It is so light and compact that its presence will hardly 
be noticed, yet it is always ready to snap the unexpected 


picture. 


Jed lS Prova 


CAMERAS & SPEEDEX FILM 


The Ansco V-P No. 0 is a real camera, making pictures 
1°g x 24 inches in size. Its operation is simple and easy 
to understand. The front springs out ready for action 
when you press the buttons—it is the only self-opening 
camera made. 


Focusing, to insure clear, sharp pictures, is made so 
easy for you that you never need sacrifice any advantages 
which the high grade lenses ,afford—and an anastigmat 
lens that cannot be focused is no better than a cheap lens. 


In finish and workmanship the Ansco V-P No. 0 is a 
beauty. It is made in three models priced from $8.00 to 
$25.00 according to equipment. Other Ansco cameras, 
$2.75 up. 

Write for a specimen picture on Cyko Paper. 
Then ask the Ansco dealer for a demonstration. 


ANSCO COMPANY 


Binghamton, NewYork 
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RED GAP AND 
Tag BIG-LEAGUE STUFF — 


(Continued from Page 11) ‘ 


almost to the roots, where she’d wear her 
teeth down. And a block later he said she 
hadn’t ought to be calling everyone com- 
rade that way—it sounded too much like a 
German. Still and all, he said, there was 
something about her. He didn’t say what. 

So now the Latin Quarter had begun, 
and in no time at all it was going strong. It 
seemed like everybody had long been want- 
ing to get away from it all but hadn’t 
known how. They gathered daily in Metta’s 
studio, the women setting round in smocks, 
they all took to wearing smocks, of course, 
while hungry-eyed Vernabelle got the men 
to tell her all about themselves, and said 
wasn’t it precious that a few choice spirits 
could thus meet in the little half-lighted 
hour, away from it all, and be by way of 
forgetting that outer world where human 
souls are bartered in the market place. 

Of course the elderberry wine was by 
way of giving plumb out after the second 
half-lighted hour, but others come forward 
with cherished offerings. Mrs. Dr. Percy 


| Hailey Martingale brought round some 


currant wine that had been laid down in 
her cellar over a year ago, and Beryl Mae 
Macomber pilfered a quart of homemade 


| cherry brandy that her aunt had been sav- 
| ing against sickness, and even Mrs. Judge 


Ballard kicked in with some blackberry 
cordial made from her own berries, though 
originally meant for medicine. 

Lon Price was a feverish Bohemian from 
the start, dropping in almost every day to 
tell Vernabelle all about himself and get 
out of convention’s shell into the raw throb 
of life, as it was now being called. Lon 
always was kind of light-minded, even after 
the state went dry. He told Vernabelle he 
had a treasured keepsake hid away which 
he would sacrifice to Bohemia at the last 
moment, consisting of one quart bottle of 
prime old rye. And he was going to make 
over to her a choice building lot in Price’s 
Addition, right near the proposed site of the 
Carnegie library, if Vernabelle would put 
up something snappy on it in the way of a 
Latin Quarter bungalow. 

Lon also added Jeff Tuttle to the Bo- 
hemians the day that old horned toad got 
down from his ranch. After going once 
Jeff said darned if he hadn’t been a Bohe- 
mian all his life and never knew what was 
the matter with him. Vernabelle had him 
telling her all about himself instantly. She 
said he was such a colorful bit, so virile and 
red-blooded, and she just knew that when 
he was in his untamed wilderness he put 
vine leaves in his hair and went beautifully 
barefoot. She said it wasn’t so much him 
as the inevitability of him. She’d said this 
about Cousin Egbert, too, but she was now 
saying of this old silly that he had a name- 
less pathos that cut to her artist’s heart. 
It seems Cousin Egbert had gone round a 
couple times more looking for glass blowing 
and getting disappointed. 

And there was new Bohemians every 
day. Otto Gashwiler, that keeps books for 
the canning factory, and Hugo Jennings, 
night clerk of the Occidental Hotel, was 
now prominent lights of the good old Latin 
Quarter, passing their spare moments there 
where they could get away from it all, 
instead of shaking dice at the Owl cigar 
store, like they used to. And Oswald Cum- 
mings, of the Elite Bootery, was another. 
Oswald is a big fair-haired lummox that 
sings tenor in the Presbyterian choir and 
has the young men’s Bible class in the Sab- 
bath School. Vernabelle lost no time in 
telling him that he was oh, so frankly a 
pagan creature, born for splendid sins; and 
Otto seemed to believe it for a couple of 
weeks, going round absentlike as if trying 


to think up some sins that would be splen- - 


did, though if anyone but a Bohemian had 
told him this he’d have blushed himself to 
death. It shows you what a hold Verna- 
belle was by way of getting on Red Gap. 

It was sure one season of triumph for 
Metta Bigler, who lurked proudly in the 
background as manager. Metta’s mother 
wasn’t near so thrilled as Metta, though. 
She confided to me that Bohemians was a 
messy lot to clean up after, raining ciga- 
rette ashes over everything; and also it was 
pretty hard to have raised a child to Metta’s 
age only to see her become a cigarette fiend 
overnight, and having these mad revels 
with currant wine and other intoxicants— 
and Metta was even using a lip stick! 


a f une 


And Metta’s mother wasn’t the only) 
in town looking sidewise at these Ey, 
mian doings. There was them that held } 
from the beginning and would give 
bitter reasons at every opportunity. Tax 
was the ultra-conservative element o'} 
North Side set, and what they said a)y 
the new Latin Quarter was a plenty, "ie 
said it was mostly an excuse for dru 
orgies in which all sense of decency) 
cast aside, to say nothing of cigarettes ] 
brazenly smoked by so-called ladies, '\e 
said this here talk about getting away by 
it all meant the ruin of the home upon vic 
all durable civilization must be built; |n 
as for wives and mothers going round "th 
out their stockings, look at what Jf: 
proud Rome! And it was time someiiy 
was done to stem this tide of corrupti: 

Mrs. Cora Wales and Mrs. Tracy Big; 
president and vice-president of our }tj 
tobacco league, was the leaders of hi 
movement and sent in a long complai| t 
the chamber of commerce urging inan 
action or a foul blot would be splashe 9; 
the fair name of our city, to say noiin, 
of homes being broke up. They was 1 
backed up in this move by a comn 
from the civic purity league. | 

And of course this added to the atac 
tions of the Latin Quarter, giving 4¢] 
Bohemian a new thrill. Vernabelliie i 
was by way of being ancient history; ha 
from time immemorial these little grip 
of choice spirits who did things haat 
scorned and persecuted, but that | 
true Bohemian would give a ligh: 
and pursue his care-free way, regardl« o 
the Philistine. And so it went, venoou: 
on both sides, but with Vernabelle hoing 
the bridge. She’d brought new stu tc 
town and had a good working majori’ ir 
favor of it. 

Downtown one day I meet Metta ith: 
Red Front grocery buying olives andar- 
dines in an excited way. I suppose it fo1 
one of her unspeakable orgies, but sheblls 
me it’s something special and I mw be 
sure to come. ° 

“Dear Vernabelle,”’ she says, ‘“hason- 
sented to give an evening cycle of cace 
portrayals for just a few of the chier 
spirits. I know there has been dre ful 
talk about our little group, but this w be 
a stunning bit and you are broad-miied, 
so do come.” 

I could just see Vernabelle conserng, 
almost peevishly; but it sounded li} it 
might be disorderly enough, so I sayl'll 
come if she promises to leave at leasine 
window down at the top, me not havga 
gas mask. 4 

Metta thinks a minute, then eye 
guesses she can leave one window doh a 
mite; not much, on account of the ae 
of Vernabelle’s dance costume. I sai if 
such is to be the nature of her costumT'll 
come anyway and risk being gassed. Mtta 
chides me gravely. She says the a ie 
perfectly proper to the artist eye, beg a 
darling little early Greek thing; bui on 
simple lines that follow the figure, } 8 
true, yet suggest rather than reveal, 2 
the early Greeks saw no harm in it/hy 
should we? I tell her to say no moreout 
reserve me a ringside seat, though nt a 
window if one can be opened; say, as 1" as 
the early Greeks would have done at 
a time, on account of the punk sticks 

And of course I wouldn’t miss it. 


hanging over the punch bowl, into viel 
something illegal has been poured. JI is 
calling Vernabelle little woman and tiing 
her if worse comes to worst they mig 
being Bohemians on a mixture his me¢ UP 
on the ranch thought of for a New Yi* 
celebration. He says they took a volt 
case of vanilla extract and mixed it 
one dozen cans of condensed milk 
vanilla having a surprising kick in iti 
making ’em all feel like the good old 398 
next morning. 7 
Vernabelle says he reminds her of $e 
untamed creature of the open, some W 
(Continued on Page 82) — 
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Sdacamen: 


Performs Consistently 
Quiet and Stays Quiet 


HE present-day spirit 

is to select the car you 
would choose if you were 
allowed only one more in 
your life-time. 


The Willys-Knight, with 
its sleeve-valve motor, 
meets this rigid standard 
because it is the only type 
of motor that improves with 
use and is self-preserving, be- 
cause as others deteriorate 
in service, it grows better. 


It gives you motor equi- 
page of the highest quality 


Four, touring car 


perpetuated over the longest 
period of time. 


It is powerful, flexible, 
has no clashing parts to 
break, no springs to weaken, 
and no valves to pit or to 
require frequent grinding. 


The supreme leadership 
of this type ef motor is un- 
disputed— 


Because the sleeve-valve 
motor holds every world’s 
record for length of run, 
power produced, absence 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars 
Canadian Factory, West Toronto, Canada 


of wear and lack of carbon 
deposit. 


The Willys-Knight offers 
other rare advantages in- 
cluding beauty of design, 
riding comfort, ease of con- 
trol, and noiseless body 
construction. 


If the Willys-Knight 
price were not so moderate, 
due to volume production, 
still it would be a wise and 
economical purchase, be- 
cause of its consistency of 
performance over a long 
period of time. 


Eight, touring car 
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Make Your Home Attractive With 


Carpenter-Morton Economy Products 
HOUSANDS of housewives everywhere have learned how 


to make old things look new for little cost with Carpenter- 
Morton Economy Products. Read the story of the three 
illustrated in this advertisement then go to your dealer, buy 
the ones you want, and join the big army of satisfied users. 


CAMPBELLS VARNISH STAIN 


Famous for its exclusive features:—dissolves grease spots, penetrates the 
wood fibre, and never has a sediment. 

Gives a transparent finish that brings out the natural beauty of the grain of 
the wood: Covers with a tough, hard surface that successfully withstands 
water and wear. Easily applied with a brush, dries hard in twelve hours. 
Comes in thirteen colors: Natural Wood Color, Light Oak, Dark Oak, 
Golden Oak, Walnut, Cherry, Mahogany, Green, Rosewood, Flat Black, 
Gloss Black, Piazza Green and Piazza Red. 


Insist upon getting the yellow can with the famous picture of the camel on it. 


CARMOTE WHITE 


MADE IN HIGH GLOSS_AND NO GLOSS 


Not just another enamel but a distinctively new white finish produced by a 
scientific process that makes it wonderfully elastic, durable and washable. 


Nothing could be better for living room, dining room, bed rooms and in fact 
anywhere a white finish is desirable, either exterior or interior. 


Cannot crack, chip or peel off; withstands the hardest cleaning and remains 
virgin white under the most trying conditions. , 


CAMPBELLS FLOOR FINISH 


For years this product has given satisfaction to professional painters. 
Now added to our line of Economy products for home use. Cannot be 
excelled for all kinds of floors and interior woodwork. 


Dries hard in fourteen hours and will not scratch or mar under the hardest 
usage. Never turns white and is impervious to hot or cold water. 


Can be used with good results on linoleum as well. 


Insist upon CAMPBELL’S. 


Sold only in square cans. 


SPECIAL OFFER—85c Value for 50c © 


F you are interested in improving the appearance of your 
home—if you welcome ideas from a national authority 
on how to select and arrange furniture, rugs, curtains 

and decorations — this offer of Ekin Wallick’s famous 
book “The Attractive Home”’ will specially appeal to you. 
It is a thoroughly practical book, for the 
family of moderate income. Superbly illus- 
trated in six colors and attractively bound 
in gray boards, it isa book fit to grace your 
library table and well worth the price of 

Oc. Go to your nearest dealer; he will 

give you one of Mr. Wallick’s books and a 
half-pint can of Campbell’s Varnish Stain, ’ 
any color, for 50c, or the book and half- 
pint of Carmote White for 60c. 


If your dealer cannot supply you we will 
send you, postpaid, Mr. Wallick’s book 
and Campbell’s Varnish Stain, any color, 
or Carmote White, upon receipt of price. = 


CARPENTER-MORTON COMPANY 
77 SUDBURY STREET Established 1840 BOSTON, MASS. 
Canadian Distributors:—A. RAMSAY & SON CO Montreal 
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Aa ~ (Continued from Page 80) arn 
monster of the dells, and Jeff says that’s 
just what he feels like. He’s going on to 
tell her some more about what he feels 
like, but Vernabelle is now greeting Oswald 
Cummings, the pagan of splendid. sins, 
from the Elite Bootery. She tells Oswald 
there is a cold cruelty in the lines of his 
face that reminds her of the emperor Nero. 


Finally about twenty choice spirits. who. 


did things was gathered for this half-lighted 
hour, so everybody set down on chairs and 
the couch and the floor, leaving a-clear. 


space for Vernabelle; and Professor Gliick- . 


stein, our music teacher, puts down his 
meerschaum pipe and goes to the piano and 


‘plays a soft piece. The prof is a German, 


but not a pro-German, and plays first rate 


-in the old-fashioned way, with his hands. 


Then, when all the comrades get settled 
and their cigarettes lighted, the prof drifted 
into something quite mournful and Verna- 


belle appeared from behind a screen with- 


‘out her kimono. 
‘The early Greeks must of been strong on 
‘art: jewelry.. Vernabelle clanked at every 
step with bracelets and anklets and neck- 
laces. She had a priceless ruby weighing 
half a pound fastened to the middle of her 
bony forehead: Her costume was spangled, 
but not many spangles had been needed. 
The early Greeks couldn’t of been a dressy 
lot. If Vernabelle had been my daughter I 


could of give her what she deserved with 


almost no trouble. The costume, as Metta 
had said, not only followed the lines of the 
figure, so far as it went anywhere at all, but 
it suggested and almost revealed that Ver- 
nabelle had been badly assembled. The 
Bohemians kind of gasped and shivered, all 
except Jeff Tuttle, who applauded loudly. 
They seemed to feel that Vernabelle was 
indeed getting away from it all. 

Then come this here cycle-of-dance por- 
trayals. The first one wasn’t much dance; 
it was mostly slow snaky motions with the 
arms and other things, and it was to portray 
a mother cobra mourning her first-born. 
At least that’s the way I understood it. 
Another one was called ‘“‘The Striving 
Soul,” to which the prof played something 
livelier. Vernabelle went round and.round, 
lifting her feet high. It looked to me like 
she was climbing a spiral staircase that 
wasn’t there. Then she was a hunted fawn 
in a dark forest and was finally shot through 
the heart by a cruel hunter—who was 
probably nearsighted. And in the last one 
she was a Russian peasant that has got 
stewed on vodka at the Russian county 
fair. This was the best one. You couldn’t 
see her so well when she moved quick. 

Of course there was hearty applause when 
it was all over, and pretty soon Vernabelle 
come out again in her kimono. Panting 
like a tuckered hound she was when the 
comrades gathered to tell her how wonder- 
ful she had been. 

“That music tears me,’’ says Vernabelle, 
putting her hands to her chest to show 
where it tore. ‘‘That last maddening Rus- 
sian bit—it leaves me like a limp lily!” 
So she was led to the punch bowl by Com- 
rades Price and Tuttle, with the others 
pusbiig after and lighting cigarettes for 

er. 

It was agreed that the evening had been 
a triumph for Vernabelle’s art. Almost 
every Bohemian present, it seemed, had 
either been tore or maddened by that last 
Russian bit. 

Vernabelle was soon saying that if she had 
one message for us it was the sacred mes- 
sage of beauty. Jeff Tuttle says, ‘‘You’ve 
certainly delivered it, little woman!” Ver- 
nabelle says, oh, perhaps, in her poor, weak 
way—she was being a limp lily against the 
piano then—but art is a terrible master to 
serve, demanding one’s all. Comrade Price 
says what more could she give than she has 
to-night. And then, first thing I know, 
they’reall talking about anintimate theater. 

This was another part of Vernabelle’s 
message. It seems intimate theaters is all 
the rage in New: York, and the Bigler barn 
is just the place to have one in. Vernabelle 
says they will use the big part where the 
hay used to be and paint their own scenery 


.and act their own plays and thus find a 


splendid means of self-expression the way 
people of the real sort are doing in large 
cities. 

Everyone is wild about this in a minute, 
and says how quaint and jolly Bohemian it 
will be. The Bigler barn is just the place, 
with no horse there since Metta bought one 
of the best-selling cars that ever came out 
of Michigan, and Vernabelle says she has 
written a couple of stunning little one-act 
pieces, too powerful for the big theaters 


‘that they must keep entirely out of th’ 
‘slime of commercialism. I don’t think Lo) 
ever again felt the same toward Verna 


- group that did things spoke freely the ne3| 


‘her early Greek costume, taking a mea 


» with even fewer clothes than she had wor — 


June 15, 1918) 
' 


because they go right to the throbbing ray 
of life, and it will be an inspiration anc 
uplift to the community, of which all pres, 
ent can be proud. Lon Price says he wil 
furnish a good drop curtain free, painte 
with a choice nine-room villa with just ; 
line mentioning Price’s Addition to Re 
Gap, Big Lots, Little Payments. And he’) 
quite hurt when Vernabelle tells him no 


belle—calling his business slime, that way 

However, the party broke up full of plan 
for the new intimate theater, leaving a) 
empty punch bowl and a million cigarett 


ends. 

And right here was where the Philistin, 
opposition braided feathers in its hair an 
done a war dance. Members of the litt] 


day of Vernabelle’s art in the dance an 


enjoyment in the ‘horror they inspire) 
among pillars of the church and the ciy 
purity league. It is probable that in the| 
artistic relish they endowed Vernabel 


At any rate they left a whole lot to be iy 
ferred, and it promptly was inferred. ‘ 
The opposition now said this was no jc 
for a chamber of commerce; it had becon 
a simple matter for the police. The civ 
purity league had a special meeting, , 
which the rind was peeled off Vernabell 
moral character, and the following Sabba' 
one of the ministers gave a hot serm 
in which the fate of Babylon and a fe 
other undesirable residence centers me 
tioned’ in the Bible was pointed out. } 
said that so-called Bohemia was the gat) 
way to hell. He never minced his worc 
not once. . ; 
And the Latin Quarter come in for sor 
more shock assaults when the talk about), 
intimate theater in the Bigler barn got oi 
The regular theater was bad enough, sa 
the civic purity league; in fact they h 
started a campaign against that the mon| 
before, right after a one-night engageme) 
of the Jolly Paris Divorcées Burlesq: 
Company, which, I gathered, had not 1} 
held the very highest standards of drama? 
art. And if the town was going to stand{; — 
anything more intimate than this show hl 
provided, why, it was time for 
action if any wholesome family life was 
be saved from the wreck. “a 
Feeling ran high, I want to tell you, al 
a few of the younger set fell out of 12 
ranks of good old Bohemia—or was yank — 
out. Luella Stultz’s father, who is a; 
fashioned, it was said, had give Luella 
good licking for smoking cigarettes, and i] 
Jesse Himebaugh had threatened his dauj- — 
ter Gussie with the reform school if i@ 
didn’t stop trying to get away from it | 
Even Beryl Mae’s aunt put her foot doy, 
Beryl Mae met me in the post office (& 
day and says auntie won’t let her ba 
Bohemian any more, having threatenedd 
take her new ukulele away from her if i¢ 
goes to that Latin Quarter another sine 
time; and poor Beryl Mae having hojd 
to do a Hawaiian dance in native costué 
for the intimate theater, where it woulct 
be misunderstood! | 
Things was just in this shape, with |* 
terness on every side and old friends 
speaking, and the opposition passing @ 
Bohemians on the street with the frown 
moral disgust, and no one knowing hot 
would all end, when I hear that Cora Wis 
has a niece coming from New York to vit 
her— a Miss Smith. I says to myself, “ 
lands! Here’s another Miss Smith fim 
New York when it looks to me like the le 
we got is giving us a plenty of the big-lealé 
stuff.” But I meet Cora Wales and len 
that this one’s first name is Dulcie, wl/l 
again seemed to make a difference. 
Cora says this Dulcie niece is one of 
York’s society leaders and she’s sorry © 
invited her, because what kind of a tow/s 
it in which to introduce a pure young nh 
that never smoked or drank in her life !¢ 
whose people belong to one of the very ny 
exclusive churches in the city. She 
hoped to give Dulcie a good time, but N 
can she sully herself with any of our yor 
people that have took up Bohemiani} 
She being fresh from her social triumph! 
New York, where her folks live in one off 
very most fashionable apartment house?! 
Columbus Avenue, right in the cente® 
things and next to the elevated railw 
will be horrified at coming to a town W 
society seems to be mostly a little grou? 
people who do things they hadn’t ough 
vor (Continued on Page 85) 
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The man who has his battery tested 4efore he starts, will not 
have to regret his negligence after he stops. 


This does not mean simply “before you start on a long tour.’’ 
It means ““before you start each month,’’ all the year round. 


A few minutes at the Willard Service 
Station, and you 4zow your battery 
condition—yYou don’t gwess it’s fully 
charged and filled with distilled water. 


If your carburetor is out of adjust- 
ment you are warned by your engine 
at once, but if you are starving or 
overfeeding your battery it won’t tell 
you—it will just suddenly quit some 
day when you are miles out in the country. 


A Willard Battery with Threaded 
Rubber Insulation and a visit at the 
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te © Willard Threaded Rubber Insulation ) 


Willard Service Station once a month 
is the easiest and most direct road to 
starting and lighting dependability. 
Reach for your desk calendar or 
pocket memo book right now, and jot 
down “‘battery’’ under some date each 
month, and you’ll have a reminder. 
Remember—a dead battery means a 
dead engine—but Willard Threaded 
Rubber Insulation plus Willard Service 
means starting and lighting satisfaction. 


Willard Service. 
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Prices Subject to Change Without Notice. 
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* BUYS THE 


“Standard” 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 
IN THIS 


| BATH ROOM 
ean & INSTALLING EXTRA 


\ 


OF 


The “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures in 
the $97.25 bathroom shown above are: 


**Essex’’ Bath, 5-foot size, with nickel-plated supply and 
waste fittings, double bath faucet, chain and rubber 


stopper - - - - - - - $45.70 
“Othello” Lavatory, with nickel-plated faucets, supply 
pipes, trap, chain and rubber stopper - - $21.55 
*“Ejecto’’ Closet with china tank and bowl - $30.00 


For the purchaser who wishes to invest more 
money there is the $275.35 bathroom. In this 
room the “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures are: 


“Pembroke” Built-in Bath,5!/,-footsize,withheavynickel- 
plated supply and waste fittings, china handles, $129.00 


“Standard” Wholesale Houses 


In the cities marked (*) in the center 
of this page there are “Standard” 
Wholesale Houses carrying in stock 


complete lines of SUPPLIES and 
TOOLS for Mills, Mines and Fac- 


tories—also the Water, Gas, Steam 
and Oil Industries. Write to or call 
upon the nearest wholesale house of 


Standard Sanitary Mfs. Co. 
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*WHEELING . 
WERIEL |S Rolette sane: “123 W. TWELFTH 
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Shower bath with concealed valves, two curtains, $43.75 


““Laton’”’ Lavatory, 22x30-inch size, with nickel-plated 
faucets, supply pipes, trap, chain, rubber stopper, $54.60 


““Devoro’’ Closet with white seat, china tankand bowl, $48 


The*“Standard” Plumbing Fixturesinbothbath- 
rooms are of equal quality ——same materials and 
workmanship. The difference in cost represents 
the difference in patterns, sizes and styles. 
Prices do not include freight or cost of installing. 


“Standatid” Plumbing Fixtures—sold and in- 
stalled by all Contracting Plumbers—cost no 
more than others. They assure you the quality 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


Pittsburgh 
A : 
Permanent Exhibits in the pane cs Cities: 
NEW YORK.. .35 W, 315T *ALTOONA.. .918 11TH 
EW. YORE Export ak aye 60 Be Ae *MILWAUKEE. .....95 W. WATER ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO ...149-55 BLUXOME 

PHILADELPHIA. . 1215 WALNUT *LOS ANGELES........ .671 MESQUIT 
WASHINGTON. ...SOUTHERN BLDG. *HUNTINGTON. W.VA. 
*PITTSBURGH .......439-449 WATER SECOND AVE. ‘AND TENTH ST. 
PITTSBURGH..............106 SIXTH 2 
*CHICAGO .. LOUISVILLE. . .319 W. MAIN 
ST, LOUIS... ~*NASHVILLE.. 1815 ‘TENTH AVE. 8- 
*8T, LOUIS. +NEW ORLEANS........ 846 BARONNE 
*EAST ST. LOUIS. 15 COLLINSVILLE *HOUSTON.. bilge ee PRESTON & SMITH 
*CLEVELAND.. .4409 EUCLID *DALLAS oo 220301208 JACKSON 
CINCINNATI. - ...633 WALNUT  ---*SAN-ANTONIO®:. ors 00.5. LOSOYA 
*TOLEDO.. ...,.811-321 ERIE 928-830 MONROE 
*COLUMBUS -. . 243-255 S, THIRD BIDGE ARCADE 
*CANTON..... ‘4108 5 SECOND ST. N. E. RICHM 


{ ON 
..458 W. FEDERAL *o0. Ww TACKSON 


.3120-30 JACOB 


+HAMILTON, CAN, 
DETROIT OFFICE.. HAMMOND BLDG. 
CHICAGO OFFICE...910 S. MICHIGAN 


ing Fixtures 
THE STANDARD OF PLUMBING VALUES 


Why Worry along with an out-of-date, unsanitary bathroom which discounts comfort 
lowers property values, when fixtures to renew it can be had for as little as $97.25? 


SS 
“Standard” 


PLUMBING AXTURES 
IN THIS BEAUTIFUL 
BATH ROOM COST 


$275% 


FROGHT AND BSTALLING. 
eA 
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and service that have made them the standard 
of plumbing values. All “Standattd” fixtures 
may be identified by the Green and Gold label ; 


All “Standard” trimmings and fittings are 
stamped with the trademark Me ; 


These are buta few of the many fixtures shown) 
in our catalogue, ‘ “Standard” Plumbing Fix: 
tures for the Home,” which is so clearly written : 
and illustrated that you can readily make « 
selection to suit the amount of money you 
wish to invest in improving your bathroom | 
kitchen orlaundry. Write today fora free copy | 


*Standavd” Fixtures 


Increase Factory Efficiene: 


This is one of the nation’s needs 
factory efficiency. The efficiency 
every individual worker, man 
woman, counts in these times whi 
production is a national necess 
Proper plumbing conditions have mu 
do. with the comfort and efficiency 
employes. We have issued a valuable boo 


let on this subject—** Factory Sanitatiot 
—sent free on request to manufacturers. 


(Continued from Page 82) 

Dulcie is a deargirl and very refined, every- 
ning she wears being hand-embroidered, 
nd it would of been a good chance for Red 
ap to get acquainted with a young society 

irl of the right sort, but with this scandal 
paring up the town it looks like the visit 
ill be a failure for all parties. 

I tell Cora on the contrary it looks like 
good chance to recall the town to its bet- 
jr self. If this here Dulcie is all that is 
aimed for her she can very probably 
smolish the Latin Quarter and have us all 
lading correct society lives in no time, 


sw life into the fight, understand, being 
)raid it would die natural and leave us to 
dull winter. 

_Cora’s eyes lighted up with a great hope 
id she beat it off to the Recorder office 
_ have a piece put in the paper about 
ulcie’s coming. It was a grand piece, 
‘uat with Cora giving the points and 
dgar Tomlinson writing it. It said one of 
otham’s fair daughters would winter in 
ir midst, and how she was a prominent 
ciety leader and an ornament of the fast 
inting set, noted for her wit and beauty 
d dazzling costumes, and how a series of 
illiant affairs was being planned in her 
mor by her hostess and aunt, Mrs. 
sonard Wales, Red Gap’s prominent so- 
»ty matron and representative of all that 
is best in our community, who would 
tertain extensively at her new and at- 
ictive home in Price’s Addition. And so 


’m bound to say it created a flurry of 
‘erest among the younger dancing set, and 
wre than one begun. to consider whether 
3y would remain loyal to Bohemia or 
inge back into society once more, where 
ckings are commonly wore, and smok- 
t if done at all is hurriedly sneaked 
‘rough out on the porch or up in the bath- 


ttnotso. Notsoatall. Cora had invita- 
ns out for a tea the day after Dulcie 
ne; invitations, that is, to the non- 
hemians and such as had reformed or give 
dd signs of it. I don’t know which head 
got in under. And this Dulcie niece 
'S nothing but a short, fat, blond kid of 
yenteen or eighteen that had never led 
7 society whatever. You could tell that 
t quick. 


tt asa. 
—_ 


‘se. In the cattle business it ain’t riding 
respectful horses that gets you the big 
mey; it’s being able to guess weights. 
4dif Dulcie pulled a pound less than one 


wasn’t it the darlingest idea. 

ind her soldier was only twenty-two, 
ugh his beard made him look more 
Tture, and he wrote such dandy letters, 


mn 
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but she didn’t suppose there would ever be 
anything between them because papa was 
too busy with his coal yard to take her over 
there. 

As the girl chattered on it didn’t seem to 
me that our Latin Quarter was in the 
slightest danger from her. Still, some of 
the girls that was there seemed quite im- 
pressed or buffaloed by her manner. One 
idea she give out now was new in Red Gap. 
She had all her rings named after meals. 
She had a breakfast ring and a dinner ring 
and a supper ring and a banquet ring, and 
Daisy Estelle Maybury admired the neck- 
lace she had on, and Dulcie said that was 
a mere traveling necklace; and how did 
they like this cute little restaurant frock 
she was wearing? A little dressmaker over 
on Amsterdam Avenue had turned it out. 
All the parties she dealt with, apparently, 
was little. She had a little dressmaker and 
a little hair woman and a little manicure 
and a little florist, and so forth. She’d et 
five cream-cheese sandwiches by this time, 
in spite of its being quite painful for her to 
pick up a dropped napkin. Dulcie didn’t 
fold over good. You could tell here was a 
girl that had never tried to get away from 
it all. She wanted to be right where it was. 

Pretty soon one of the girls said some- 
thing about the Bohemians of the’ Latin 
Quarter, probably aiming to show this New 
York chatterbox that Red Gap wasn’t so 
far west as it looked. But Dulcie gave ’em 
the laugh. She said oh dear, New York 
society had simply quit taking up Bohe- 
mians, it not being considered smart any 
longer, and did we really take them up here? 
The girls backed up at this. And Dulcie 
went on being superior. She said of course 
society people now and then made up a 
party and went down to Washington Square 
to look them over, but as for taking them 
up, oh dear, no! It was more like a’slum- 
ming party. One could stare at them, but 
one simply didn’t know them. 

And perhaps, if she could get Aunt Cora 
to chaperon them, they might make up’one 
of these slumming parties some evening and 
go down to Red Gap’s Latin Quarter; it 
might be amusing. Cora Wales glistened 
at this. She said she guessed people could 
now see how such goings-on were regarded 
by society in the true sense of the word. 
And it did give the girls a chill, calling the 
Bigler home a slum. But I still didn’t'see 
any stuff in Dulcie to vanquish Vernabelle. 

And I didn’t see it a minute later when 
Dulcie wolfed her tenth marshmallow and 
broke out about winter sports. She first 
said what perfectly darling snow we had 
here. This caused some astonishment, no 
one present having ever regarded snow as 
darling but merely as something to shovel 
or wade through. So Dulcie pronged off a 
piece of sticky chocolate cake and talked 
on. She said that everyone in New York 
was outdooring, and why didn’t we out- 
door. It was a shame if we didn’t go in for 
it, with all this perfectly dandy snow. New 
York people had to go out of town for their 
winter sports, owing to the snow not being 
good for sport after it fell there; but here it 
was right at hand, and did we mean to say 
we hadn’t organized a winter-sports club. 

No one spoke, for no one could guess 
what you did to outdoor properly. About 
all they could think. of was hustling out 
after another chunk for the fireplace or 
bringing a scuttle of coal up from the cellar. 
But they soon got the idea. Dulcie said 
right from this window she could see a 
corking hill for a toboggan slide, and it 
would be perfectly darling to be out there 
with plenty of hot coffee and sandwiches; 
and there must be some peachy trips for 
snowshoe parties with sandwiches and coffee 
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Your speedometer will tell you that 
The General Tire does not need its guarantee. 


You won’t have to wait ’til the tire has traveled 
the full 5,000 guaranteed miles to be assured that 
it stands up.. And you won’t stop with the 5,000 
miles — the tire and the speedometer will both have 
traveled far beyond that mark before you'll say 
goodbye to your faithful servant. 


You will find it a pleasant and satisfactory pastime to look 
over your General Tires, say every 500 miles they’ve 
traveled. 


The first 500, 1,000, 1,500 miles—hardly a sign of wear. 
The tread of the General Tire is tough—it is exceptionally 
resistant to cuts, scratches and punctures, 


And the next 500 and 1,000 miles—Generals still standing 
up and almost as good as new—not a sign of weakening 
in tread or fabric. The tread of the General is so pliant 
that it takes the shock of road impact off the fabric struc- 
ture and the unit cure method so perfectly welds together 
all the parts—fabric, tread, cushion, rubber, etc. — that 
there is no separation in the tire. AJ/ stand up, and stand 
up together, 


And now into the home stretch—every 500 miles up to 
the 5,000 mark. And still you have a good tire with a 
lot more miles in it. Why! the nonskid design even 
wasn’t worn off until it had gone more than 4,000 miles 
—tough tread. The high-grade, extra thick cushion rub- 
ber helped prolong The General’s life by holding together 
the layers of Sea Island fabric and preventing separation 
of plies—absorbing the shock. 


Now for the final run. Your use or abuse of The General 
will determine the distance beyond 5,000 miles. We can 
say this, though—that many owners have gotten 7,000, 
8,000 and even 10,000 miles from their General Tires. 
What they do you should be able to do—the tires are 
exactly the same. So it’s up to you. 


And now finally—in watching your Generals and your 
speedometer no worry has been mixed in. The longer 
you ride on Generals the easier your mind becomes about 
your tires—they tell you in everything but words that 
they are dependable. 


The General Tire stands up—there is the 
whole secret of its marvelous success—un- 
varying quality, invariably delivered. 


Built in Akron by 
THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Dept. E, Akron, Ohio. 


America's largest manufacturers of tire accessories 
distributed through the jobbing trade. 
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When Shadows 
Fall Westward 


That is, in the morning—let a dish of some Puffed Grain greet your 
folks at breakfast. 

If you serve berries, mix the puffed grains with them. Or serve like 
any cereal. There is no other way even half so delightful for serving Rice, 
Wheat or Corn. 

These are bubble grains, puffed by steam explosion to eight times 
former size. They are thin and flimsy, crisp and toasted, and they have 
a nut-like flavor. 

They seem like breakfast confections. Yet they are grain foods—two 
of them whole grains. Every food cell has been blasted so they easily digest. 

These are the ideal foods, the desired foods. Start every summer 
day with one of them. 


Three Bubble Grains 


Puffed Puffed Corn 
Rice Wheat Puffs 


Each 15c.-—-Except in Far West 


When Shadows 
Fall Eastward 


At supper-time’ or children’s bedtime, serve some Puffed Grain in a 
bow! of milk. Ri 
Here are airy, toasted morsels, vastly better than the best of bread 
or crackers. en 
In Puffed Rice or Puffed Wheat you get the whole grains. In Corn 
Puffs you get hominy puffed. In all you get.scientific foods, made by 


Prof. Anderson’s process. Every granule is broken so that every atomteeds. 


Then scatter these flaky, flavory grains on your dishes of ice cream. 
Use them in your soups. Crisp and lightly butter for children to ,eat 
like peanuts when at play. 


Puffed Grains are all-day foods in homes where children ‘get what: >! 


they like best. 


Keep all three kinds on hand. 
_ (1926) 


at the end; or skating in the moonlight with 


| a big bonfire and coffee and sandwiches: 


She suggested other things with coffee 
and sandwiches and finally got up some real 
enthusiasm when she said she had brought 


some of the dearest sport toggery with her. 


The girls was excited enough when they 
found out you had to dress especial for it. 
They was willing to listen to anything like 
that if New York society was really mad 
about it, even if it conflicted with lifelong 
habits—no one in Red Gap but small boys 
having ever slid downhill. 

And still I didn’t suspect Dulcie was 
going to ground-sluice Vernabelle. Itlooked 
like the Latin Quarter would still have the 
best of it, at least during a cold winter. 
Which goes to show that you can’t tell 
what society will go mad about, even in 
Red Gap, when you can dress for it. 

The girls had got a line on Dulcie and 
was properly impressed by her, and then 
with an evening affair at the Wales home 
the dancing men had their chance. Even 
some of the Bohemians was let to come, 
just to have’em see that there was indeed a 
better life; and reports of Dulcie was such 
that all took advantage of it. The male 
sex was strong for the girl at once. She 
didn’t know that life is anything but selec- 
tive, or that all the arts round out one’s 
appreciation of the beautiful, or that any- 
thing was “‘by way of being’’ something. 
But all the food she took didn’t make her 
torpid; she giggled easily and had eyes like 
hothouse grapes, and in spite of her fat 
there was something about her, like Cousin 
Egbert said of Vernabelle. Anyway she 
prevailed. Oswald Cummings, the pagan, 
for one, quickly side-stepped his destiny of 
splendid sins, and Hugo Jennings told 
Dulcie he had merely gone to this Latin 
Quarter as he would go to an animal show, 
never having meant for one moment to 
take Bohemians up, any more than New 
York society would. 

First thing I hear, the winter-sports club 
has been organized, snowshoes sent for and 
a couple of toboggans, and a toboggan slide 
half a mile long made out in Price’s Addi- 
tion, starting at the top of the highest hill, 
where Lon’s big board sign with the painted 
bungalow made a fine windshield, and run- 
ning across some very choice building lots 
to the foot of the grade, where it stopped on 
the proposed site of the Carnegie Library. 
Lon was very keen about the sport himself 
after meeting Dulcie, and let a fire be built 
near his sign that burned it down one night, 
but he said it was all good advertising, more 
than he’d ever got out of being a Bohemian. 

Of course there was a great deal of fuss 
about the proper sport toggery, but every- 
one got rigged out by the time the tobog- 
gans got there. Dulcie was a great help in 
this and was downtown every day advising 
one or another about the proper sweaters or 
blanket coats or peaked caps with tassels, 
or these here big-eyed boots. You’d meet 
her in a store with Stella Ballard, eating 
from a sack of potato chips; and half an 
hour later she’d be in another store with 
Daisy Estelle Maybury, munching from a 
box of ginger wafers; with always a final 
stop at the Bon Ton Kandy Kitchen for a 
sack of something to keep life in her on the 
way home. There really got to be so much 
excitement about winter sports that you 
hardly heard any more talk about the 
Latin Quarter. People got to speaking to 
each other again. 

By the opening day of the sports club 
you wouldn’t of thought anyone in town 
had ever tried to get away from it all. 
Even them that thought it crazy came and 
stood round and said so. Cousin Egbert 
Floud said this Dulcie was some sparrow, 
but nutty—going out in the cold that way 
when nothing drove her out. Dulcie made 
a great hit with the club this first day, 
having the correct Canadian toggery and 
being entirely fearless in the presence of a 
‘toboggan. She’d zip to the bottom, come 
tramping back, shooting on all six, grab a 
sandwich—for not a morsel of food had 
passed her lips since she went down the 
time before—and do it all over again. And 
every last ex-Bohemian, even Edgar Tom- 


linson, fighting for the chance to save her 


' 
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from death bystarvation! Dulcieplayedn, 
favorites, being entranced with’em all. Sh. 
said they was the dearest gentleman friend! 
she’d ever had. _The way they was fightin! 
for her favors she could of called “em he 
gentleman frenzy. Ain’t I the heinous ol} 
madcap, thinking of jokes like that? | 

Next day there was a snowshoe trip u 
to Stender’s spring and back by way of th) 


three of the huskiest boys to up-end 
but she was game and the boys was 
and she was soon teaching snowshoes 
to take a joke. And from that on wi 
sports ruled in Red Gap. The cham 
commerce even talked of building an 
palace next year and having a carniy; 
getting the town’s name in the p: 
Oh, there certainly must of been a surpri 
lot of snow round there that winter. N 


than coffee, with hardly a cigarette 
never anything that was by way of be 
punk stick in a closed room. It w 
tainly a lot healthier than a Latin Q 
for these young people, and for the old 
too. Dulcie had sure put one large 
into Bohemia, even if she could not | 
justly called an intellectual giantess. | 

And Vernabelle knew who to blame, 
when the little group quit coming ro 
get away from.it all. She knew i 
Dulcie.. She said that Dulcie seemed to » 
a pampered society butterfly that de 
all her thoughts to dress. This was rep 
to Dulcie by .an ex-Bohemian, but 
found no poison in it. She said of 
she devoted all her thoughts to dress 
a young girl with her figure had to if = 
ever expected to get anywhere in the or, 

Even ex-comrade Lon Price would 


hemian way. Besides, he’d had a differeie 
of opinion with Vernabelle about the pos 
she was doing for him, the same being me 
like an advertisement for some good bih 


soap, he said, than for choice villa sites. | 
* 9s (a 


on her hands and brought Comrade Pi 
out of Bohemia. > a 
Even if Dulcie’s winter sports hact 
done the trick I guess it would of been die 
easy by her report that Bohemians was 
longer thought to be smart in New Y¢ 
Red Gap being keenly sensitive in s/h 
matters. Metta Bigler’s mother finjy 
turned out the half-light in Bohemia win 
she heard of this talk of Dulcie’s. I dit 
blame her. She didn’t one bit relish hj- 
ing her neat home referred to as a slum, | 
nothing of having her only child using 2lp_ 
stick and acting like an abandoned worn 
with cigarettes and the wine cup. 
She said just that to me, Metta’s moter 
did. She said she had heard that New Yk 


onemore winter. Of course God only kr ws 
what someone may start next winter. \’é 


Vernabelle. He said if she’d just stu 
plain glass blowing she might of 
with it. He’s a wonder, that 


teachable as a granite bowlder. 
My Godfrey! Ten-thirty, and 
ing to start the spring sport of dit 
ing to-morrow morning at seven! 
ever learn! ; 
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The Extra Test for Carcass Smoothness—All fabric is 
“feather-edged” at overlapping points, to avoid internal 
ridges. Joining is so carefully done that each splice is 
perfectly smooth. 


To Wear Better - 
To Last Longer 


HERE in Racine Rubber Company factories, extra merit has always been our big objective. 
Our watchword has been quality, ever—quantity, never. And, “Extra Tested” is the keynote 
of our steady, yearly-greater success. Our tires are now among the first in popular demand. 


_ The Extra Test for Carcass Smoothness is only one of many extra manufacturing precautions 
which we take—only one example of that extra care which gives you extra wear in 
Country Road 
a 


RACINE, .x7.c,,, TIRES 


These tires are watchfully Extra Tested through each stage in their construction. 
Each of the Extra Tests adds extra merit. Each adds extra life. Each adds extra 
wear. The Extra Test for Carcass Smoothness, for example, gives these tires that 
quality of internal perfection so necessary to maximum life and maximum wear. 


Extra Value Without Extra Cost 


You pay no more for Racine Country Road and Racine Multi- Mile Cord Tires—Extra Tested 
Multi-Mile Cord tires than for other standard cord tire quality, unmatched in service and 
makes. Our extra manufacturing precautions are endurance. 
costly only to us—not to you. 

Racine Country Road Tires—5000 mile guar- Also red and gray tubes—Extra Tested. 


antee—scientifically designed and Extra Tested It will pay you to know the dealer who sells 
to serve best on country roadways. them. 


For Your Own Protection Be Certain Every 
Racine Tire You Buy Bears The Name 


RACINE RUBBER COMPANY 


Racine, Wis. 
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Jim Flynn is the forest ranger in 
charge of the section of the St. Law- 
rence Forest Reservation around Owl’s 
Head and Long Lake, New York. 


Forest Rangers often have to fight 
bs fires with saws. They must fell trees 
to head off the forest fires that annually 
devour $25,000,000 worth of timber. 
And Jim Flynn’s other saw, a Disston 
Crosscut, has delivered valiant service 
to check many such fires. 


The woodchucks that live in the 
neighborhood of Jim Flynn’s cabin 
have feasted on the finely-seasoned 
apple-wood handle of Jim’s hand saw. 
But the blade is as good as new. 


The blade of well-tempered Disston 
Crucible steel, eats into wood with that 


Boston 
Seattle 


Chicago Cincinnati 


Memphis New Orleans 


ble the 7 


HIS is Jim Flynn with his favorite saw. He bought if” 

fifteen years ago, and has used it ever since. It is a 
Disston saw. He reports that it has given him wonderfu’ 
service. And this veteran woodman knows saws. 


Disston Files are as well known for quality as Disston Saws 


Send for the free Disston Handbook on Saws 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia,U.S. A. 


Canadian Works: Toronto, Canada 
San Francisco 
Portland, Ore. 


, 
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smooth cutting ease that every wood ‘i 
man loves. 


When you need a saw, ask for ; 
Disston. Our hand saws are used b; 
fully three out of every four carpenters 


Go to any progressive hardwar 
dealer’s in your vicinity, and say 
through a board with a Disston say 
Notice its ‘‘hang.’’ Observe how pei ine 
fectly its handle fits your hand. OL 
serve how its slender, rigid, tempere 
blade cuts with a minimum of friction 


Observe how the blade tapers i 
thickness and is left heavier at th 
handle, where it has to bear the brur 4 
of the drive. bY 


All Disston saws and tools are gua _ 
anteed perfect in material and wor) — 
manship. 


Vancouver, B. C. 
Sidney, Australia = 
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spairing the front-line trenches and the 
p\vn-up dugouts. ‘‘A shell blew up my dug- 
just after I got out,” one boy had told 
m “Our cook shed was smashed just as we 
x) through with rations,’ supplemented a 
71 of another company. They had been 
qn like pack mules, with picks and shov- 
| nd blankets and boots and rations and 
 masks—even the mules and horses here 
inot permitted to go about without gas 
1 ks—and wearing the steel helmets that 

g the perspiration when marching but 
not protect the head from the cold. 
jen as they were, these boys had cheer- 
ut volunteered to add the greater part 
ying gum; for even a correspondent 
e that he must bear some trifling service 
gnese splendid fighting men in the line. 
; spirit of camaraderie and helpfulness 
7 he part of the troops is almost religious 
nscharacter. Not for an instant, though, 
y.ld they seem tender; in the battle line 
mdeeper feelings are cloaked beneath 
eand cuss words. As our trucks started 
othe Front, laden with men who knew 
1 experience what awaited them, an 
f;; Boston voice cried ‘‘All aboard for 
¢”? Which evoked the desired grin. 


_ Going Into the Trenches 


hese journeys to the front line from the 
nental rear are things of wonder and 
vessiveness, yet as far removed from 
ncary pomp and display as may be im- 
aged. The road itself—for part of the 
the men are in the open—is torn up 
oy hells; that is why the men march in 
m1 squads, so that no shell may catch 
0 argea group. Wagon and motor trains 
nt travel a hundred yards apart, and 
min the dark. A Y. M.C. A. truck fol- 
io d too closely after a load of ammuni- 
i(| during the fighting, and was warned 
foeep its distance; five minutes later a 
h hit the four mules of the ammunition 
a but missed the cart itself, else two 
M. C. A. volunteers would not have 
ha|this incident to tell about. 
» extravagant is the boche with am- 
nition that he will snipe individuals with 
hs from his seventy-fives. Because the 
Giinan system of microphones is highly 
eflient it is important that all road traffic 
€3 quiet as possible, since the camou- 
la that screens one from his sight does 
cronceal one’s movement from his ears. 
He is something almost ghostly about 
hi? night movements on the roads in the 
aie zones. No light shows anywhere, 
nyet speed is important; so the wonder 
s ‘at collisions are not frequent. 
en marching to the trenches are the 
N\; moving sight of all. One soon gets 
s to the continuous sound of the big 
U., and scarcely remarks the shells that 
n be falling near him. Interest in the 
4 of night firing and the ‘‘rocket’s red 
le” and the pursuit of an aéroplane by 
hjonel becomes merely a jaded survival 
ff e lure of the fireworks of boyhood. 
it these silent squads of trudging men 
4 an appeal all their own. More un- 
o}\ntic figures could hardly be pictured. 
' round steel helmets are entirely unpic- 
u ique. Each man wears a long, mud- 
fed coat. On his back is a heap of 
ns, including his boots and blanket 
nN emergency rations, intrenching tool 
ammunition supply. Pendent from 
isyody hang his gas mask and his rifle 
‘canteen and any other tools of his 
+ or personal possessions that he or 
officers may think necessary. The 
ht approximates seventy-five pounds. 
‘strong trained men could carry it over 
miles; yet it must get to the Front, 
he man must be fit for grueling fight- 
Iter he arrives. 
© by two, these men who merge so 
to the mist go forward. There is 
Eno talk; breath is needed for some- 
The packs are carried without 
te, and the only sound is 
1 ng and swishing of legs against 
€s and of man against man. Shoul- 
‘are bent to the load, and the whole 
esolves itself into a mechanical slog, 
ng through the mud. If there 
hic in the hearts of the men these 
uld bring it out, though they soon 
weary even to think. 
31s a million miles removed from a 
€ down Tremont Street, and from the 
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fiy load of chocolate and cigarettes and . 
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(ae Front. They were bound forthework ‘death or glory” spirit, and from the glam- 


our and huzzas of war as popularly con- 
ceived; Yet it, too, is carried on with a 


quiet doggedness and efficiency that are no |, 


less noble than the front-line actions. If I 
were an artist required to paint a picture of 
war I think it would be of these hundreds 
of night-marching squads of soldiers whom 
I have met mysteriously appearing out of 
the night mists of France and returning 
thither almost immediately. 

Only the stranger notices the accessories 
of this behind-the-battle-line life—the great 
heaps of ammunition, technically called 
“dumps,” and the ingenious manner in 
which they are camouflaged from the pry- 
ing eyes of the air. In yonder field are two 
amplifiers for: detecting the approach of 
aéroplanes at a height beyond the range of 
the naked eye or the unaided ear. Look 
sharply and you will see hidden batteries 
which pour forth death to a distant and 
invisible foe. Antiaircraft guns and huge 
searchlights flaunt themselves jauntily in 
the open. By the roadside are the homes 
of soldiers who have burrowed in like rab- 
bits; and occasionally these will be tenant- 
less because they have been ruined by 
direct hits from enemy artillery. Shell 
craters are too common for remark, only 
the newness of the torn-up earth serving 
to impart information. During this battle 
I have repeatedly ridden along a certain 
stretch of road that is under the German 
guns, without its having received more 
than an occasional hit.. On both sides the 
earth. is pock-marked with hundreds of 
fresh craters, as if some methodical gar- 
dener had been digging wide pits for an 
orchard; yet the road itself, the objective 
of the firing, has been missed. Occasionally 
an. adjacent ammunition dump has been 
caught; and in one case an ambulance was 
near by and met a devastating fate. 


A Yankee Learning Cuss Words 


Some arms of the service may not regard 
the dangers of the open road or seek the 
cover of the night. The motorcycle mes- 
sengers, for instance, must trust to speed 
or fortune, regardless of barrages. ‘I just 
beat it so fast that they couldn’t hit me,” 
was the naive description of one motor- 
cyclist’s ride through a bombarded stretch 
of road called “‘dead man’s curve.’”’ In the 
trenches these messengers, or runners, who 
keep the P. C. in touch with the action, 
especially when, as is often the case, the 
shelling has destroyed the telephone wires, 
are called upon to do duty rivaling that of 
the bearer of news from Marathon. The 
outermost American line during the present 
action is more than a mile from the dugout 
of the battalion commander. Three times 
the runners who bore tidings from the 
trenches fell exhausted at the door of the 
major’s hut, utterly spent and speechless 
after their Herculean efforts. 

That P. C. dugout was a lively spot. In- 
stead of a phonograph to make music it 
had the tumult of the exploding shells with 
which the Germans tried to smash this 
nerve center of the action. Constant mes- 
sages from the companies and platoons in 
action had to be received and coérdinated 


and their significance interpreted and ap- } 


propriate orders sent forward. Then there 
was the field telephone, by which informa- 
tion and requests for supplies went down 
to the regimental base. Through this dug- 
out the army and the world kept in touch 
with the fight. For four days and four nights 
the major had stood at this post, alternat- 
ing between a rough board shelf on which 
maps were outspread, and the telephone. 
After three days of it I entered the hut with 
a higher official of the regiment. 

War strips action of formality. This ma- 
jor at the post was a typical Yankee, who 
is perhaps a church deacon at home and 
reads Emerson. But here he had lost his 
richness and nicety of vocabulary and said, 
in the voice of a tired man working auto- 
matically, finger on map, “Here at the left 
the Germans shelled hell out of our trenches. 
These front trenches were smashed to hell. 
Over here their artillery gave us hell. Our 
men fought like hell. Say, that man C —— 
is great. When I gave him a hard order he 
looked me in the eye as if he was going to 
tell me to go to hell—and then he went and 
did it. Our men are all in—but their spirit 
is wonderful, wonderful!”’ 

Then the weary bloodshot eyes lighted 
up and the unshaven face took on a glow 
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“I knew if I went away fo 


"aes 
Cs 


r a few days you'd 


Jind out a few things about that old stove!” 


If men had to do 
the cooking — 


They would throw out al- 
most 37 per cent. of the cook- 
stoves in use today. 


Why? Because investiga- 
tions show that nearly 37 per 
cent. of them are not even 
worth repairing, they are so 
wasteful. 

Why not investigate the 
range in your own kitchen? 

Find out how much costly 
coal it is burning, how much 
it is wasting. 

And expensive food? How 
much of that it is spoiling? 


And how much of your 
wife’s precious nervous energy 
it is consuming every day? 

You’d consider all these 
things if you were running a 
business proposition such as a 
restaurant. 


Why not put your home on 
the same basis? 


Equip it with the finest range 
that money can buy; either a 
range that will burn gas or oil 
sparingly, or one that will burn 
costly coal savingly instead of 
wastefully. 


When it comes to a showdown men favor high-class equipment always 
because they know the most efficient is the most economical. That 
is why Acorn Ranges are going into so many thousands of 
homes today, in spite of the fact that they cost a 
little more than ordinary ranges. 


Made for 
88 yrs. 


RATHBONE, SARD & COMPANY, Main Office, Albany, N. Y. 
New York Office and Salesroom, 99 Beekman Street. 


Aurora, Il. 


-RANGES-— 


Gas, Coal, Oil and Electric 
Combination Gas and Coal 
Automatic Gas-Range 


(Servantless, Fireless Cooker) 


Always 
Improving 


Factories, Albany, N. Y., and 
Branch Offices and Warehouses: 


New York, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Portland, and Dallas, 
Foreign Agencies: Shanghai, China; Kobe, Japan; and Cape Town, South Africa, 
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~-ENAI Could You Ask For 
AON A Stronger Guarantee? 


Wear out the gold—if you can! Should 
SS you step on these loose links and crush 
8 OTE H i them or break them in any way—it doesn’t 
GREEN OR ENAMEL matter how—here’s a sentence that covers 
CENTERS, $3.00 PAIR 5 ; 
: that and every possible contingency : 


es, if unsatisfactory from any 
cause at any time, any dealer any- 
where, or we, will replace them free.” 


741% WITH BLUE 
“PURPLE OR RUBY RED 
CENTERS, $3.00 PAIR 


All KrementzPlate is sold under this air-tight, 
perpetual guarantee. It isn’t an experiment. 
For more than 50 years Krementz&*Company 
have been manufacturing fine jewelry. 


PLATE GOLD LINKS 


Mu 
Professional men and business men of &% 
high standing continually write unsolic- c 
ited letters telling of Krementz collar 
buttons which have been worn every day 
for as long as 28 years—and the guarantee 


still holds good. 


Jewelers say, “Omit the words ‘Krementz 
Plate’ stamped on the back of each article, 
and you cannot tell it from solid 14 kt. gold.” 


Your dealer can show you these and many 
other equally attractive designs in enamel 
or all-gold plate. For graduation or birth- 
day gifts you will find nothing quite so 
satisfactory as a pair of Krementz loose links. 


583 KE $2.50 PAIR | 
i 


Write for illustrated catalog. 


KREMENTZ & COMPANY 


New Jersey 


NEWARK 


. SAVE by Resaring 


little things yourself with the 
, handiest of tools—a pair of 


fi the finest 
= PLIERS 


Leaky water faucets, gas jets, kitchen 
utensils, sewing machines, carpet sweep- 
ers, furniture—a thousand things 
| can be easily and permanently re- 
paired if you have a Utica Plier. It 
will do quickly what your fingers 
alone can’t do. The handiest tool in 
home or office. Ask your dealer to 
show you different styles of Utica ‘ 


Pliers. Plier Pointers Free 


Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co. 
Dept. A, Utica, N. Y. 


ECONOMY 
Le \ renewablefF USES 


cut annual fuse maintenance costs 80% 
in many of our leading industries. 
, An inexpensive little “Drop Out’’ Renewal 
Link restores a blown Economy Fuse to its 
4 original efficiency. Economy Fuses protect 
\ electrical circuits of the U.S. Navy and 
leading powder and munitions plants. 
Order from your electrical dealer. 
ECONOMY FUSE & MFG, CO. 
Kinzie and Orleans Sts.,Chicago,U.S.A. 
\ Sole manufacturers of “ARKLESS"— 
the Non- Renewable Fuse with the 
‘100% G varante ed Indicator." 
Economy Fuses are also made in 
Canada at Montreal. 


TRADE MARK, 
ORT on g 


Doubles Mileage— 
Saves Tire Expense 


Vulcanize casing cuts and sand blisters 
before moisture rots the fabric and 
ruins the tires. Double your mileage— 
save cost of new tires, save repair bills 
and delay. Mends tubes anywhere. 


This Outfit With $3 50 

Repair Material, Only e 

Fits all sized tires and tubes. Auto- 

4 matic heat control insures perfect re- - 

pairs. No watching or regulating. Burns 

alcohol or gasoline safely without ex- 

posed blaze. Experience unnecessary. 

: More than 200,000 in use proves anyone 
sia ; can use it anywhere. 

Special model for Fords, $2.75. If your dealer hasn’t Vul-Kits or Ford- 

Kits in stock we ship prepaid, guaranteed, on receipt of price. 


FREE BOOK, “Care and Repair of Tires’”’ 


Full of authentic tire-saving information—sizes—pressures—general care— 
how to increase mileage—etc. A postcard brings this valuable book to you. 


C. A. Shaler Company, 1405 Fourth Street, Waupun, Wis. 
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of animation and he continued: 


the men still have their tails, up. They 
can’t stand more than another twenty-four 
hours of it, because, as the saying is, ‘The 
spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak.’ 
The spirit is fine, fine, simply fine! You 
never saw anything better. For three days 
and nights the men have been in action 
under: fire, on iron rations. But they 
haven’t given one inch. The front trench 
has been knocked to hell—it is hardly a 
ditch knee high.’”’. The recurrence of the 
word “hell”? merely revealed the image 
that was clearest in the major’s mind; he 
could not express himself adequately other- 
wise. 

There was talk of the wounded and the 
dead; and when the name of a beloved 
fallen lieutenant was mentioned the su- 
perior’s head fell. Small comfort in such a 
moment that the Americans had slain three 
or four Germans for every fellow comrade. 
Names were given of officers and men who 
had done brilliantly, and then the talk went 
on, in quick disjointed sentences, to sup- 
plies and reénforcements, with interrup- 
tions from the telephone and from the 
arrival of an observer from general head- 
quarters, who was an encumbrance, strain- 
ing all the hospitality of this man of 
action. Twice French officers appeared 
with congratulations upon the gallantry of 
the Americans, and thanking the major for 
succor twice sent. 

Seeing a battle from the Front is scarcely 
more interesting than watching the officers 
at the base handle their end of it; and I sat 
through an afternoon and the greater. part 
of a night with the regimental staff while 
the fight was raging a few miles away. 
Modern war is a thing of telephones and 
typewriters, automobiles and bookkeeping. 
Though science can never replace personal 
valor, it can supplement it. Into the hands 
of the fighters must be kept pouring a 
stream of supplies of all sorts; for explo- 
sives are handled in terms of hundreds of 
thousands. 


Happy Boche Prisoners 


In a bare office sat this group of Yankee 
officers, some of them ‘fresh from school- 
teachers’ desks. They were not excited or 
overwrought; each had his part to play in 
answer to the calls from over the wire. In- 
formal, using few words, careful of speech, 
quick in action, they were typical New 
Englanders. With the efficiency of their 
race and the insistence of war they had 
reached out to get what was needed. One 
could not guarantee the inviolability of any 
automobile that ventured into these pre- 
cincts during the height of the activity. 
Fifteen big motor trucks wererequisitioned, 
as well as medical supplies, from reluctant 
coordinate departments; and I saw the 
transport officer of a neighboring regiment 
made willing captive for service. 

All the place names used over the tele- 
phone were in code, and no titles were em- 
ployed at all; for the Germans have been 
heard repeating the American messages to 
their own headquarters. There is a quiet 
testing of all points, as a trainman goes over 
the car wheels with a hammer, so that there 
may be no shortage or defect anywhere. 

The nearest to a lack was in the case of 
pyrotechnics. ‘Are you fighting this bat- 
tle with fireworks?” cried the commander 
in wonderment as a third consignment was 
called for by P. C. Signals for barrages are 
sent up by means of rockets, and the ground 
of No Man’s Land is lighted by flares. In 
this case a fireworks dump had been ex- 
ploded by a German shell. Turning to his 
aids the lieutenant: colonel added, “‘No 
matter how many have been sent up, the 
Front calls for more, and we must get 
them.”” And get them they did, just as 
they got everything else for the Front that 
was within the province of:the regiment. 

Something like excitement pervaded 
headquarters when a motor cyclist appeared 
announcing that two truckloads of German 
prisoners were on the way, with more 


“Tf any-— 
body ever went through hell we have. But: 


June 15, 


behind. The news quickly spread th ) 
out the village and-among the soldiey 
- “There was one fresh guy, and I y 
to bring him along with me, but tl 
wouldn’t let me,’’ volunteered the grinn» 
motorist. Z 
The effect of the appearance of thon to 
truckloads of captives upon the crowd yg 
striking. Curiosity dominated. One py. 
sionate American, who for the first tie 
had looked upon ‘the bodies of slain ec). 
rades, cursed and wanted to get at» 
boche. An American of foreign birth 
hit a prisoner, once—and was prompt 
under arrest. A French farmer grew h y 
terical and tried to fell a German with |s 
hoe, but was restrained. Generall 4 
was a remarkable acceptance of t 
status by both sides. The Prussians 
smiling and interested. 
With reason were the Germans” 
selves well pleased. The war is o 
them. As one remarked, finding t 
Yankees did not treat them savag 


three thousand Germans back of tot 0 
would come over if they knew they wad 
be all right.” Again, the sergeant mo 


tion to the American Army now in F 
there are millions more on the way, 
sponded heartily ‘Good! Then the 
will: ‘be over the sooner. We are all: : 
Ob Tcl 


A Plucky Capture f ‘i 
a4 


One batch of these prizes of war, num|r- 
ing nineteen, had been taken in moth- 
picture fashion by a machine-gun. 
lieutenant, a scholarly quiet young 
whom one would pick out as a comm 
on life rather than as a doer of deeds, 
that a-front trench was occupied 
mans. He decided to attempt their ca 
and called for volunteers. All who ] 
him volunteered at once. He chose sen 
men, posting five in a reserve trench andie 
at each end of the trench held by thee, 
whose numbers were unknown. are 
himself, automatic pistol in hand, 1p 
the sap to the Germans. Poking tis 
head and his automatic he cried “Handsp, 
Fritz!’”’ Nineteen pairs of hands let, . 
and the captives filed past the lieutenar! 
the rear. Thus the nineteen were reall e 
cured by three Americans. 

Sometimes the Germans had a crueld- 
vantage. There was a boche aéropne 
which kept flying down very low over he 
American trenches, strafing our men wi! a 
machine gun. It was difficult for theghi 
shooters to keep it off. © 

A few miles in the rear, however, vo 
young American aviators, Lieut. Dig- 
lass Campbell, of California, and Litt. 
Alan S. Winslow, of Chicago, were dng 
brilliant work. When the alarm of approbh 
ing Gothas was sounded they quickly 
and brought down both invaders, pd: E 
chine being set afire, so that there was 
more than the engine left of it. Its pilot 
badly burned, but still lives. The other @1- 
man was practically unhurt; and his ‘st 
words, upon stepping out of the wreck, e 
“Ca finit la guerre pour moi.’ sof 

All this befell on a pleasant 
morning, and the messages of the m/0 
phone operator tell the tale succinctly 

“8:30: Hear suspicious motors.” 

“8:40: See two enemy plang mo! ng 
west.” 

“8:45: They are menacing the city 

“8:46: Beware! They are over |) 
field.” a 

“8:55: Congratulations!” i 

The story of this American battle 
hero tale all the way through. There 
Father Duval, the Knights of Colunus 
volunteer chaplain, who spent a long 
with the men in the front line. I 
the surgeon growling about it, becai 
priest was ‘‘all in,” yet would not | 
back. When the soldiers remoni 
with him about recklessly exposing | 
(Concluded on Page 93) 
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At the End of a New Perfection Day 


SUP. PER'’S over, and it was delicious—dishes are done—father’s 
doing his daily bit in the war garden, while mother knits and 


enjoys that last quiet hour of daylight. What a difference the 
New Perfection Oil Cook Stove does make! 


You, too, can banish kitchen drudgery with a New Perfection Oil Cook 
Stove. It gives you more daylight hours out of the kitchen. Light it when 
you're ready—tum it out when you're done. Not a bit of fuel, or a minute's 
time, is wasted. And it keeps the kitchen comfortable in scorching weather. 


Three million homes use New Perfection Oil Cook Stoves, and the Long 


Blue Chimney Burner is the reason why. It lights and heats instantly—turns 


every drop of oil into clean intense heat. The flame stays where set—no 
smoke or disagreeable odor. It is the cleanest, fastest cooking oil burner made. 


All New Perfection Burners are made of brass and give satisfactory service 
for years. Because of correct heat circulation, New Perfec- 
tion Ovens bake perfectly. Have glass doors. Fit any stove. 


Buy your New Perfection Oil Cook Stove and Oven from any 
SAVE and SERVE good house-furnishing or hardware store, or write for New 
BUY Perfection booklet. 
WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
WSS THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
7309 Platt Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
Made in Canada by the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 


TIONS CO 


COMPLETE YOUR. KITCHEN 


With a New Perfection Kerosene Water 
Heater. Burns kerosene oil gives steam- 
ing hot water quickly for kitchen, 
laundry and bath. Attaches to any: hot 
water tank. Ask your dealer or write 
for Folder No. 318. 
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TEWART Accessories give to the 
Ford car just that touch of refine- 
ment which is so desirable in automobile 
equipment. 


They have that indefinable something 
called “‘style’’ and ‘‘class.’” This is due to 
the “tailor-made” idea which distinguishes 
Stewart Accessories. They combine com- 
plete utility and good looks. 


Serviceability, correct mechanical design, 
and excellent workmanship are expressed 
in Stewart Automobile Accessories as a 
matter of course. That is part of the de- 
velopment process. But it is the outward 
appearance—the exterior design—that is 
studied and developed with painstaking. 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation, Chicago, U. S. A. 2 i 


Stewart 


Hand Operated $3. 50 


Warning Signal 
Motor Driven Type $6 


Stewart hee realy r 

for Ford Carel $7. 50 
| (Nickel Finish '$8.50) 
(Western Price $8.25) 

(Nickel Finish $9.25) 


THE 


We want motorists to continue to buy and 
use Stewart Accessories, not only because 
of the service they give, but because they 
add so much to the appearance of the 
automobile. 


Ford owners demand first of all—service. 
The fact that they selected a Ford car is 
evidence of this. Also, they demand ac- 
cessories that add a touch of refinement— 
of elegance and style. 


This must be true, for they select Stewart 
Automobile Accessories, which is the most 
popular equipment with Ford owners. 


It is quite the proper thing to have one’s 
Ford completely equipped with Stewart 


Stewart V-Ray 
Spark Plug 


a Stewart :Le 
Stewart V-Ray $5 Per Pair oc $9 


Searchlight 


Stewart Speedometer and In- 
strument Board for Ford Cars 
Western Price $13.00 
Sedan and Coupelet Model $15 
(Western Price $16.00) 
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_ Accessories 


pree Biappa 

aap or 

$12 Ford Cars $11 50 
(Nickel Panis $12.50) 


(Western Price $12.50) 
(Nickel Finish $13.50) 
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Accessories. It denotes cisriminati 
taste and good judgment. j 
Stewart Accessories are common in numbers onl : 
Of course, practically every automobile has on be 
one or more Stewart Accessories. It is becau) 
popular opinion has placed its stamp of appre yo : 
on Stewart Accessories. ye 

Popular favor indicates what is best in all ma: 
ner of things. Why go contrary to the dictates 

fashion? There is little or no satisfaction in thé 
When fashion demands Stewart Accessories | 
the proper equipment, it must be because thr . 
have built-in service and quality—because thr 

add that desirable ‘‘touch of refinement.” 


There is a Stewart Product for practically eve7 | 
accessory want. Ford owners can equip thi 
cars with one line of accessories, all bearing | 
name Stewart—a name that stands for excellen? 
in automobile accessories. 


- 


(Concluded from Page 90) 

ould answer with a joke. Sometimes 
eave the last rites of the Church to the 
ly wounded, but oftener he gave ciga- 
ss and cheerful words. 

5 small task is that of the regular regi- 
tal chaplain in a serious engagement. 
must supervise the collection of the 
jes and of all records and identifications, 
n then conduct the funerals. With ten- 
scare and honor the victims of this 
4 e were prepared for their rough pine 
ys and laid away with dignity and 
dary ceremony. 

jjat first military funeral had an im- 
yyiveness suggesting comparisons. I re- 
) the funeral of a brilliant governor 
Jassachusetts in a great Cambridge 
jch, with an eloquent sermon and wag- 
yids of flowers, and the President of the 


But this 
il service of a few sons of Massachu- 
{, who must be nameless, in a foreign 
+ amid the noise and tumult of war, 
j)ed the imagination more strongly. 
\ithered about in the mud beneath the 
jling rain were the comrades of the 
2, themselves just out of the trenches 
) wearing that tired; spent, set look 
bh may be called ‘“‘the trench face.” 
jard of honor, fully armed and mud- 
sed from actual service, stood at atten- 
59 but did not fire a salute lest the 
y's eye should be drawn to this little 
ize. The. veteran sergeant sounded 
ts” on his bugle, and the four clergy- 
« two in vestments and two in uniform, 
‘in his succession, bore his part in 
‘nitting the bodies to the earth. 

‘omen and children of the community, 
2, simple-minded folk, before whose 
9s these Americans have interposed 
ht bodies as a barrier against the in- 
air, stood by in solemn and respectful 
est. A French ammunition train 
ad along the road and the officers 
led the dead. A few miles away in the 
the heavy artillery had been booming 
ours, but by a coincidence it ceased for 
‘hort space of the burial service. 

ynen the Church had done her part and 
tuard had been dismissed the coffins 
e tenderly lowered into soil that had 
« bought by the regiment and that will 
ol/er remain a little bit of America in 
rice. The soldiers dispersed, talking 
ly of the sacrifice made, not by the 
e but by the mothers at home. One 
oot pity these dead; they havestepped 
put of mortality at the apex of their 
fience, and by no future failure or 
l:can they mar the splendor of their 
2 day and deed. 


The Religion of Service 


battle is not all fierce action. I have 
; dy noted the surprising lack of blood 
is r bellicose spirit on the part of these 
aC. Back for a breathing space after the 
is hot action—and “‘hot” and “‘lively”’ 
ré1e two conventional terms for the most 
ia erous places and experiences—the sol- 
i¢ wanted rest and food and a chance to 
home. By good fortune along came 
foervising Y. M. C. A. secretary, ac- 
blvanied by an eminent Pittsburgh lay- 
né who was inspecting the work. The 
laid hold of these two in Y. M. C. A. 
rm as no heathen ever laid hold of a 
Monary. ~ : 
‘secretary was noncommittal; he has 
swn troubles in getting men from the 
‘iy general supply for these remote 
s. Not so the Pittsburgher. “Why, 
men have pleaded with me in the past 
a nour to open a Y. here! We'll do it if 
re to come up myself.”’ 
‘nich is exactly what he did. Early the 
®| morning he and his young son ap- 
ed with a truckload of supplies—to- 
4), candy, chocolate, cakes, nuts, figs 
dates, This event for the moment 
sed interest in the battle. The men 
M up in front of the improvised counter, 
deep. That layman, who is used to 
eng on committees and supervising em- 
isd secretaries, sweated like a stevedore, 
lhe has stayed by the job until the 
Tr nt writing, father and son serving the 
Ol ars without ceasing, disposing of many 
oo of supplies. As soon as Y. M. 
|. Stationery came the troops settled 
i to write home about the fight. They 
4)9een unable to do so until then. 
iat a ministry these Red Triangle peo- 
‘ te performing—from the cabling home 
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of officers’ pay checks to the selling of 
cigarettes and chewing gum to the enlisted 
men! Perhaps the House of Bishops of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church may not ap- 
prove, but after administering communion 
at two Sunday morning services at this base 
a bishop who was here spent part of Sunday 
afternoon selling cigarettes and candy over 
the Y. M. C. A. counter to the men. Cer- 
tainly the soldiers have no doubt as to the 
religiousness of it all. And I can imagine 
many a Massachusetts mother, after she 
hears from her boy, mentioning that bishop 
or lawyer and the other workers in her 
prayers. 

After the first funerals I had gone to the 
trenches again, and on my return waited 
at the ambulance station to go down the 
mountain with the next consignment of 
wounded. There was only one of the lat- 
ter—‘‘ Red,” the boys called him, as famil- 
jarly and affectionately as if he had been 
a lifelong playfellow. This handsome lad 
had ‘‘got it’? in both legs and in the right 
arm, but he never whimpered while being 
borne down on astretcher to the ambulance. 
His left hand was free for the holding of a 
cigarette, which seems the Army’s first aid 
to the wounded. He talked little, summing 
up things in the soldier’s well-worn phrase: 
“C'est la guerre.” 


Al Message to Those at Home 


As we rode down the mountain that night, 
dodging in the darkness the marching col- 
umns of men and the huge ammunition 
wagons, Red never uttered a cry or ex- 
pressed a fear,| though we passed through 
a section of road where shells fell almost like 
hailstones. ; 

That is the way the wounded in general 
carried on. The young surgeon and his 
helpers sang their praises as we visited to- 
gether for an hour or so. This angle of 
vision of a battle is unique. The medical 
and ambulance corps see the seamy side of 
things, and the beautiful. For the men who 
had borne the wounded out of the fire had 
no stories to tell of their own escapes, but 
only of how superbly their charges had 
stood the difficulties of the way. There was 
light upon such technical matters as the 
carrying of a stomach wound “without a 
stretcher through a narrow trench when the 
fire was particularly hot.” 

While I sat in the dugout waiting for the 
ambulance that was to bear me through the 
night to regimental headquarters, the mem- 
bers of the corps kept moving quietly in 
and out on their grisly errands. These 
boys—for they are only boys, such as we 
used to see loafing about the village cigar 
store—would talk as nonchalantly about 
an expedition to No Man’s Land under fire 
as the farmer would speak of his evening 
trip to the barn to feed the stock. 

““We have brought down three more, 
sir; that makes the seven that were out by 
the wire,’”’ was the quiet report to the 
surgeon lieutenant made by two privates 
entering from the darkness. 

Then they began to talk about some- 
thing to eat. 

One of them, as I was leaving, sent a 
message home that shows what really trou- 
bles the men at the Front. I had been 
chatting with the doctor—a chubby-faced, 
ever-smiling North Carolina lad named 
Cutchin, who would be a charming acquisi- 
tion to an afternoon tea or dinner party, 
with that infectious smile which he lavished 
upon the wounded and upon his men and 
upon the visitor.. Small wonder that in his 
absence the New England boys had been 
boasting to me about him. As I left the 
dugout he said: ‘‘If you see any of my 
people tell them that I am all right. I am 
getting along finely. I am perfectly com- 
fortable out here and they needn’t worry a 
minute about me. They think I am having 
a hard time, but I am not; I am having 
just the best time in all the world.’’, He 
wore a shrapnel-proof helmet as he spoke, 
and was covered with French mud, and 
spent his days in and out of a bombproof 
cave, on a road daily shelled by the Ger- 
mans; yet his words were sincere and 
earnest and took no thought of the in- 
congruity. 

The real troubles of the soldiers are back 
in America. They are only fighting in 
France, but they are living at) home— 
in their thoughts and in their hopes and in 
their affections. To write one of these boys 
an anxious, worrying letter is almost dis- 
loyalty to the flag. The home folk must 
rise to the hero level of soldiers afield. If 
the nation upholds their hearts they will 
uphold the nation’s honor. 
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Tom Wye stitch (below ) 
as compared to the ordi- 
nary loop stitch (above) 


jacket you will want 


for vacation time 


O garment was ever fashioned for men that 
fitted into vacation days as well as the 
TomWye. When motoring or camping, on the 
river, or at a week-end at the sea shore, or in 


the mountains, wherever you’ encounter change- 


able weather or cool evenings, take your Tom Wye 


along to keep you snug and comfortable. 


With a Tom Wye you are not only warm, but 


well dressed wherever you go. 


The special Tom Wye stitch gives the fabric 


its close firm ‘texture. 


cumbersome. 


Tailored for those who dress well 


Each Tom Wye is carefully hand tailored. 
to fit the form; not knitted loosely, making it bulky and 
The shoulder seam stays im its proper 


It is cut 


place; the buttonholes will not stretch and there is no 


wear. 


bulging under the~arms. 
add to the tailored-appearance. - 

The Tom Wye is-made: from pure double-combed 
Australian worsted. wool; the. only: wool that will stand 
hard wear and hold its elasticity. 
sheds fog and dampness. 

The Tom Wye i 
Price $12.50 with sleeves, $11.00 without sleeves. 


ye is made in-10 colors. 


BARNES Gerceation NEW YORK 


DOUGLASS. BARNES. President 


-303 FIFTH AVENUE -AT 31$T STREET- 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WYE KNITTING MILLS 


WINCHENDON MASSACHUSETTS 


™ Tom Wye 


A New Jacket For Men 


Four smart military pockets 


It keeps you warm, 


Sizes 34 to 46. 


The service jacket for Army and Navy men 


The service jacket is made particularly for Army and 
Navy mén.. This has a collar neck that.ends at the collar 
button and so will not interfere with the fit of the blouse. 

Stop in today at your haberdashers or department 
store and look at a Tom Wye. ‘You will get more year- 
round service from it than from any other garment you 


Look 
for the lever— 
controlling 
the stream 


* 


Bit Hee ht 
QELOIED lr 


[LLE 


NGUISHER 


ANVILLE « 
SERVICE 


Speed in production 
increases fire hazard— 
and the need of this fire protection 


Tue very pressure of war on industry increases fire risk. The very 
speed with which factories are enlarged for urgent and increased output 
opens up many chances for the accidental-incidental blaze—the germ of 
fire tragedy. The temporary electric wiring, the speeded up machine, the 
unsparing use of lubricants, the recently recruited and green workman— all 
combine and conspire to increase industrial fire risk. 


And back of all this is the big truth that a fire in an American plant today delays 
the big decision on which the world is deadlocked. 


By all means install fire extinguisher protection and in the choosing by all 
means specify Johns-Manville—the speediest, easiest and surest to use—the 
deadliest to fire because it can be discharged in two ways—a steady, fire- 
drenching stream, propelled by pressure stored up—or pumped by hand, if 
there is time or elbow room. 


PriceinU.S. East of 
Colorado, $10.00. 
$10.50 Colorado 
and West. Domin- 


Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. Entitles 
motorists to 15% reduction in automobile fire insurance cost. 


To the Trade: Ask for our liberal jobber-dealer sales plan. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 
New York City 
10 Factories—Branches in 61 Large Cities 


ion of Canada: 
$12.00 East of 
Calgary. $12.50 
Calgary and West. 
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MADAME PATSY AND 
THOSE KILTS 


(Continued from Page 15) 


that she has been able to accomplishso much 
despite this custom? For consider what an 
extra hour of labor means when applied to 
the efforts of an entire nation! 

“Say!” cried my partner, eying the peo- 
ple as we rolled slowly along. ‘‘ Where’re 
all the beautiful women you read about? 
Ours back home have got ’em beat a mile!”’ 

“Quite so,” I assented, nodding. ‘‘The 
American woman is unmatched anywhere 
in the world.” 

“There’re some fine-lookin’ widows in 
this burg, though. Look at that one, Hen- 
ree. She cain’t be more’n eighteen, and 
grief sits light on her.” 

Madame Patsy gave vent to a sniff. 

“Widow! Huh! Every woman you see 
in black ain’t necessarily a widow; and 
perhaps she hasn’t lost anybody at all. A 
lot of hussies wear it just because black’s 
becoming and it gets the men.” 

“Do tell!”’ exclaimed M’sieu Hicks. 

At that moment madame caught sight of 
a soldier in kilts. 

“Oh, there’s another, Joe! 
and find out.” 

But her husband exhibited the liveliest 
horror. 

“Drive on!” he commanded. ‘People 
over here think we’re crazy enough already, 
without tryin’ a stunt like that. Why, I’m 
surprised at you, Patsy!” 

“Well, everybody wants to know. I was 
talking to Miz Alexander yesterday, and 
she said iv 

“Never mind what she said,” protested 
M’sieu Hicks moodily. ‘‘You women are 
the limit! If you cain’t find anythin’ bet- 
ter to talk about than whether a High- 
lander a 

“And that’s enough from you!” retorted 
his lovely spouse. 

Nothing further was said for a while; 
then my partner uttered what was in his 
mind. 

“‘Speakin’ of people over here thinkin’ 
we're crazy, Henree, why is it that Euro- 
peans got the notion we’re all barbarians? 
Where do they get that stuff?” 

It was a question to which I had given 
much thought. 

“There are several reasons,” I replied. 
“Tn the first place, this opinion is based, in 
the rural regions, on an idea of Americans 
formed several generations ago and what 
they have read or been told.’ 

“Sure!”’ assented Madame Patsy. 

“Second, they judge all Americans from 
the worst specimens who visit their shores, 
instead of from the best. That is the 
strangest aspect of the whole matter, my 
friends, Europeans will pick on a few loud 
and vulgar tourists as typifying American 
culture MY 

“You've said it!’’ explained my partner. 
“A big yap from Pittsburgh will raise 
roughhouse in a café, and everybody yells 
‘“That’s America!’”’ 

“On the other hand, they advance their 
highest types of persons as typical of their 
own nation. They put forward their gentle- 
folk and compare them with our riffraff.’”’ 

“Well, where does this argument of 
yours come out at?” 

“Patience. I take it, m’sieu, that the 
culture of a nation is best reflected in its 
mode of living, in the spread of education 
among the mass of the people, in its human- 
itarian spirit—and in all these respects the 
United States is ahead of nearly every Eu- 
ropean country.” 

“Tt’s the obsolete truth. I been watchin’ 
these people close, and watchin’ the Eng- 
lish in England, too; I been listenin’ to ’em 
eat, and wonderin’ about how they man- 
aged to keep their health livin’ like they 
do—and, say, I cain’t for the life of me 
figure out where they got the edge on us in 
culture!” 

Toward the middle of winter my partner 
grew very restless. It was not because they 
cut off the sugar rations at the hotel and 
denied him butter; we still lived well. It 
was not because of any fear of the ultimate 
outcome of the struggle. 

“What’s got into you, anyhow?’ in- 
quired Madame Patsy. ‘‘ You keep walkin’ 
up and down like a bear in a cage.” 

“And I am in a cage,’”’ declared her hus- 
band fiercely. ‘‘That’s the whole trouble; 
I am in a cage.” 

The beautiful creature fixed him witha 


Let’s stop 


SSL... QqQqQg.ssss === | baleful look. 


June | 


““What do you mean by that, Joe Hicks 

He answered defiantly: | 

“I just got to join the army, Patsy, 
cain’t go on like this.” ~ 

Never had I seen madame so tal 
aback. 
“What? Join the army at your a 
Why, you're crazy! Besides, they would 
take you.” 

“Why wouldn’t they take me?” 

“You’re too small. They don’t wan 
little runt like you. And you know, asy 
as I do, you could never stand it in ' 
trenches,” 

M’sieu Hicks laughed sneeringly. — 

“Couldn’t stand it? Why, I’ve lived 
sowbelly and beans for four months ga 
stretch, sleepin’ on the wet ground all | 
time, with nothin’ but a’saddle blanl; 
Don’t you try to insult me, Patsy. I | 
you, girl, you done married a man wh 
you married me!” 

“Listen to him! Who’s been feeding; 
Besides, what’d become of 1! 
What would I do?” A 

“Why, you’d beallright. You got pley 
of money; and you could keep righty 
with your Red Cross work and makin’ thn 
compresses and things, and visitin’ the sk 
at the hospitals. What d’you suppose ot 
wives do? You ain’t a baby; and Lain 
nurse.” : 

“Mister Hicks!’ | 

“T tell you right now, Patsy,” cried 
husband passionately, ‘“‘you got to res) 
yourself to a new deal all round. The) 
when women can take it eas 


deader’n a doornail.”’ ! 
I saw madame go white. : 
“What do you mean by that?” | 
“You know as well as I do. We ha 
big class of that kind in America. Spoile 
that’s what they were—spoiled! C 
ish. Wow! I never used to think so, 
I can see it now. So can a lot of oth 
Hardly a guy who’s been over here but 
go back home with different notions 
women. They’ve seen what earnest 
can do to share the burdens; and you 
a lot of idle dolls shaken down to w 
they belong.” e | 
“That’s no way to talk about wome” 
“Rats! The women’ll be all the bez 
off. It’ll be a fifty-fifty arrangement, 
stead of a one-sided bargain—that’s 
And ain’t equal rights what you’ve t 
hollerin’ for?” ta 
Fearful lest one of those domestie wii 
gles was impending that I had learne 
dread, I hastily withdrew, mumblin 
apology; and when we met at dinne 
reference was made to M’sieu Joe’s ari! 
tion to become a soldier. a 
At coffee in the salon Madame Pay 
joined a group of other women. . — 2 i 
““What’re you ladies talkin’ about noy 
inquired my partner, carrying over 
They laughed, but did not inform In 
“Topic A, I bet! Them Highlanqs 
again.”’ os 
. “Well, Miz Alexander says ——” bei 
his wife; but I did not hear the rest. | 
A few minutes later M’sieu Hicks t) 
his departure. He had obtained sped 
permission from madame to witness a }} 
ing bout that night between Battling IA 
ski, of Hoboken, and Nat Johnson,’ 
Devonshire Terrier; at a club downtol 
Such were his tastes. He would seldon} 
to see historic places. Once, when Ie 
suaded him to visit the Palace at Versai ie 
that glorious pile raised by the Grand Mi- 
arque to his vanity—the vast edifice (it 
bankrupted a nation, that was built WA 
the blood and tears of France—all my p 
ner observed was: 
“Well, Ol’ Louis sure got him a ho& 
didn’t he?” ‘ 
As for me, I had letters to write and wi 
to my room early. A week had lay" 
since I had penned a missive to my @ 
wife, and a long letter from her that \v 
had made me homesick for a sight of i 
noble boys. : 
What would I not have given to hit 
seen them gamboling on the floor, to hi 
held them on my knees, watching the in 
ligent play of expression on their charm! 
countenances as they tried to chew} 
buttons from my waistcoat! ; 


(Continued on Page 97) 
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O matter how grimy or dirty the hands may 

be—from work or play—the soft creamy 
lather of Goblin Soap will readily dissolve the 
erime and dirt, and make it rinse off easily. 


Sse MADRS cere 


It excels in removing grease and obstinate stains. 


Your skin remains soft and smooth after its use. 


Goblin Soap is good for general toilet purposes, 
and wholesome and invigorating in the bath. 
Great in the kitchen. 


Superior for use in cold and hard water, in which it works 
freely and produces a soft and creamy lather. 


CUDAHY, 111 W. Monroe St., CHICAGO 


Larg e Cake 


5¢ 


BR If your dealer does not have Goblin 
Soap, please send us his name and we 
will see that you are promptly supplied. 
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WHEELS 


She Wheels Dhat Complete She Car | 


Adding greatly to the beauty of the car; adding greatly to —and steel only—the wheel that is a single steel disc—th 
the comfort, the safety and the life of the car; designed with Disteel Wheel. | 
e same engineering skill, and— > of steel—precisely as . : ; 
the same engineering SI ill, and ‘ made of steel—precisely as the Distéel Wheels) toosarecasily clean They save (aia 
rest of the car—that is the Disteel Wheel. ; 5 sie es ‘ 
make mileage. ‘They are easily demounted and make tit 
There is nothing revolutionary or radical in the Disteel Wheel. changing simple. They stay tight with the hub. They elin 


It is merely a logical development. It merely com- 
pletes the esthetic and the mechanical unity of the 
motor car. The wheel is no longer the blemish and 
the weakness in the car’s design—but the vital ele- 
ment of greater beauty and greater efficiency. 


nate rattling spokes and squeaky rims. 


Their instantaneous adoption, both in this count} 
and Europe, which has far exceeded our expectatios 


—— TH 
(7) ame ; 


that Science has at last produced the wheel for wey 
High speed, the stresses of the road, the strains which skid- car designer, manufacturer and owner have been waiting. 


ding and collision put upon the motor car wheels—these today 


Disteel Wheels are suitable particularly for quality ea 
demand a resilience and a strength that can be found in steel Your motor car dealer will tell you about them. 
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—————— 
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and manufacturing plans, is due merely to the far > 


(Continued from Page 94) 

| half past ten I went to bed and almost 

jnediately fell asleep. It seémed to me 
-I had hardly closed my eyes when I 

4 wakened by an unearthly swelling 
What was it? Was the weird sound 


wn ghostly wail rose to a shriek as 
“brigade automobile tore through 
street. Everywhere in the rooms round 
I could hear people jumping from bed 
hurrying into their clothes. 
did not hesitate. No; I promptly 
ed the shutters, drew the curtains, and 
ined some clothes. Then I hastened out, 
dit had occurred to me that M’sieu Joe 
dht not have returned from the combat 
yveen Battling Isinski and the Devon- 
je Terrier; and consequently madame 
iid welcome my aid. 
Yer room was above my own—Number 
two flights up. All the guests were 
i ying downstairs to the second floor, so 
in the event of a bomb striking they 
jld be safe; for experience has proved, 
friend, that only the top three or four 
sof a building are damaged by bombs 
(hit the roof. 
h bien, I was running along the corridor 
jiptoe, so as not to alarm the occupants 
{ie bedchambers unduly, when the door 
¥fumber 61 opened and a feminine voice 
1, in the most acute distress: 
‘|Oh, please help me! I can’t get the 
yiow closed—and I’m so frightened!”’ 
; ‘friend, nobody can assert with truth 
i) Henri Giraud ever deserted Beauty in 
jicess—that Henri Giraud ever refused a 
vian’s appeal. I did not know the lady; 
sould I even discern in the gloom whether 
|} was young and fair, or otherwise. Yet 
dnot hold back. No; I instantly en- 
ed her chamber and rushed to the win- 
: When I had succeeded in closing the 
r shutters we were in total darkness: 
Lcan’t find the light.” ' 
Permit me, madame,” I said; and grop- 
nabout on the ‘wall I found the switch. 
‘a foi; she was Beauty in distress indeed! 
i charming young person, m’sieu; 
\/all distraught with fear of the accursed 


er hair hung in thick black tresses 
in her back, and she was clad in a yel- 
meeono with figures worked on it. in 
(| thread. : 
‘My husband is away ——” she began 
anation, her eyes wide. 
nough, madame! Calm yourself! I, 
Giraud, will take his place.’ 
ie had need of my encouragement, for 
| upon the words the antiaircraft guns 
+ tongue and the night grew full of the 
ing noises of battle: At the same 
nt we caught a sullen menacing drone; 
nisteady and cheerful, like those the 
ich planes give out as they course the 
bi ht blue sky of day, but throbbing, in- 
¢ ittent—the terrible hum of the boche 
mors. 
Listen!”’ panted the adorable creature. 
‘ey’re shooting! I can hear the bombs! 
Wil be killed! We'll all be killed!” 
Not at all. Not at all,’ I hastened to 
asreher. ‘Paris is a city of millions of 
s¢3, There are lots of other persons they 
eé hit. Be of good courage, madame.” 
You’re so good to me!” she said, half 
h) erical now. 
; ieerer shriek and burst of shrapnel; 
hil upon it came the savage spat of ma- 
‘e guns. The sounds were too much for 


mame’s nerves. She took a little run and 
did into her bed, pulling the covers up 
| re her head. 


Don’t go!” I heard her plead through 
iblankets. “Please don’t leave me!” 

‘had no such intention, my friend, I 
i eg farfromit. I pulled up a chair 
iN stood beside the bed and sat down. 
d more: with admirable sang-froid I 
Hed a cigarette. Yes; in spite of the 
Pt Jn which we stood, I was able to smoke 


di 


the same contempt for danger that 
*) nguished the aristocrats who were car- 
Sy In carts to the guillotine during the 
olution. 

lid then an embarrassing incident oc- 
eH 2d. For as I sat there, wondering what 
W to come, a small white hand stole from 
ath the covers and sought mine, and a 
¥¢2 like a child’s murmured: 

_;|40U won’t leave me, will you? Bob 
a! ySholdsmy hand whenI’mfrightened.” 
‘hat was I to do, m’sieu? I ask you as 
 toman. I had solemnly engaged my- 
20 take the place of her husband in this 
|>mity, and now she appealed to me for 
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consolation. Eh bien, I took the hand. It ' 


was very soft and small; I held it. 

“Henree! Henree Giraud, I’m surprised 
at you!” 

I swiftly turned my head. There was 
Madame Patsy, standing in the doorway, 
in her bare feet with a coat over her night 
gear. 

“T thought I recognized your voice,’’ she 
went on when I could find nothing to say. 
“What does this mean, Henree? Let go 
that woman’s hand and come with me.” 

“Oh, don’t take him away! I’ll die if 
you do!” cried the lady in the bed, thrust- 
ing forth a frightened face. 

“T reckon it won’t be so bad as all that,” 
returned madame frigidly.. ‘‘Henree, you 
come along this minute! As Jane’s friend, 
I don’t aim to sit by and let you get away 
with anything like this.” 

Immediately I perceived that she had 
formed an erroneous impression of my 
presence there. And in the same breath I 
came to a decision. Yes; I followed her 
into Room Number 60. But imagine our 
amazement, on turning round, to behold 
the occupant of Number 61 at our heels. 
She would not leave me! 

“Tf you two let me stay in that. room 
alone I’ll just die of fright; and that’s all 
there is to it!’’ she cried imploringly. 

After gazing fixedly into her face, Ma- 
dame Patsy’s demeanor slowly softened. 
She relaxed her stern attitude. 

“She is scared, poor thing! There, there, 
dear; don’t shake so. You can stay here 
with me. Henree’ll take care of us—won’t 
you, Henree?”’ 

“With pleasure,” I answered with alac- 
rity, glad to be so well out of it. 

And now Madame Patsy insisted that 
her guest should share her bed. Thoroughly 
convinced of the genuineness of her fears, 
madame treated her as she would a fright- 
ened child, and, with gentle force, placed 
her on the inside, next the wall, and tucked 
her in. 

“Henree,” she said, preparing to get in 
beside her, “you may turn out the light 
now.and open the window. I want to hear 
what’s doing.” 

“Oh, don’t do that! Don’t do that! 
We'll be killed—all of us,’’ gasped our 
visitor. 

“Nonsense! We’re too high up for splint- 
ers to come through the window, child. 
The roof’s our only danger. And I want to 
see the show. Open the shutters, Henree.”’ 

Only too delighted at an opportunity to 
view the aérial combat, I obeyed. The 
night was fine. and clear, m’sieu, with a 
‘bright moon. 

The guns were barking at the foe; the 
flash of the bursting shrapnel made fiery 
blotches against. a bank of fleecy cloud: 
Searchlights played across the heavens and 
French planes were coursing the skies, with 
all their lights going, searching for the in- 
visible raiders. It was a spectacle at once 
magnificent and terrifying. 

Still, we could hear that sullen menacing 
hum from the void of night. And as we 
listened and watched—Whang! Slam! 
Bang! The building rocked and quivered; 
the boches had turned loose some bombs. 

“Henree, come away from that window 
this minute!’’ screamed Madame Patsy. 
“Do you hear me? This minute!” 

Icomplied. As I should have obeyed my 
wife, so did I obey Madame Hicks. 

Another furious outburst of firing; vio- 
lent detonations that shook the hotel. 

“Henree, you get in here with us right 
away. Nonsense! You will too! The 
covers might protect you some, and I’m 
responsible to Jane and your darling boys. 
Come on now! Besides, I’m gettin’ scared 
myself. Oh, stop shaking so—you!”’ she 
aaeree angrily to the shivering figure beside 

er. 


It was my intention to refuse, to defy 
madame to her very face; but a peculiarly 
vicious explosion came at that very mo- 
ment close at hand. It weakened my re- 
solve; it decided me. I sprang to the bed 
and crawled in. 

“It’s a mite narrow,” began madame; 
“ec but ee 39 

And then the whole world seemed to rise 
up and buffet us. There was a flash, a ter- 
rific noise, and the building shuddered to 
its foundations. 

InvoluntarilyI pulled the covers up above 
my head. As I did so I became conscious 
of objects dropping on the bed—bits of plas- 
ter and harder missiles. 

“We're done for now, Henree!’’ quavered 
Madame Patsy. “And poor lil’ Joe! 
Who'll look after him? Oh, why did he go 
to that prize fight!” 
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WinchesterSharpshooterMedal 


Get your boy into the 
Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 


your boy the invaluable 

qualities of self-reliance, 
concentration and _persever- 
ance, let him learn marksman- 
ship with a rifle. 

The sport of rifle shooting 
is the greatest developer of 
mental resources—mental 
quickness, fair play, steady 
nerves, control, and the ability 
to’: mix in manly competition 
with companions. 

Now there is, as you prob- 
ably know, a national organi- 
zation known as the Win- 
chester Junior Rifle Corps, 
organized especially for the 
development of Marksman- 
ship among the boys and girls 
of America to teach’ the cor- 
rect use of the rifle. This 
Junior Rifle Corps is an honor- 
ary club with a membership 
made up of boys and girls 
from all over the United States. 
There are no dues or initiation 
‘fees and: no military obliga- 
tions of any kind. 


Membership is based upon 
fitness of character. Beyond 
that it is up to the individual 
to justify his or her member- 
ship by acquiring skill in the 
use of a rifle, 

The incentives to expert 
marksmanship are the famous 
Winchester Marksman and 
Sharpshooter medals and di- 
plomas signed by the President 
of the National organization. 


L you want to develop in 


Rules for gun safety 
A boy’s natural interest in a 


Take-down 22. caliber single shot rifle. A low 
priced, light weight gun, made in two sizes 


WIN CHESTE 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 


MODEL 06—Take-down Repeating .22 caliber rifle, 20-inch 
round barrel. 
popular .22 caliber repeater ever placed on the market 


gun is going to make him get 
his hands on one sooner or 
later, so the sooner your boy 
learns the correct use of a gun, 
the better. Remember that-it 
is just as important for every 
boy to know how to handle 
a gun safely as it is that he 
should know how to swim. 

New members are given au- 
thoritative rules for the safe 
handling of the rifle and are 
required on their honor to 
abide by these rules. Any vio- 
lation of standard practice in 
the use of a rifle by any of the 
members, which is reported.to 
headquarters, calls for the in- 
stant resignation of the offend- 
ing member. 


Start the boy in now 


Get your boy to join’ the 
Winchester Junior Rifle Corps. 
Get him a Winchester rifle and 
let him have the benefits a gun 
will bring him. Every boy 


_knows the traditions behind 


the Winchester, so get your 
boy the gun he can be most ° 
proud of. 

There is probably a Win- 
chester Junior Rifle Corps 
Headquarters in your town 
where you can get full par- 
ticulars and booklet entitled 
“Rules of the Winchester 
Junior Rifle Corps and How 
to Handle a Rifle Safely.”’ If 
there are no headquarters in 
your town write direct to the 
Winchester Junior Rifle Corps, 
National Headquarters, 275 


Winchester Ave., New Haven, 
Conn., Division 371. 


Shoots three sizes of ammunition. The most 
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: ; The light that says 


sg There it is! 


No. 4702, one of the 
77 styles of Daylo 
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T'ypewrite The FEeat ones > 
N Cw ay Complete set for parties or | 
Double Your Speed—Your Salary = picnics. Table nee napkins 
80 to 100 words a minute Guaranteed. Salaries often in- doilies and P ates.~ 
creased to $25, $30, $35 and even $40 weekly. Totally Many color schemes.- 
new system. It's all in the fingers—gymnastically trained ‘ 4 
AWAY FROM MACHINE. Brings amazing speed—perfect # Ask your Dennison dealer about parties 
accuracy. Easy for anyone. Increases speed first day. s At 10000 Dennison dealers. 
Learn in spare time—no interference with regular work. ie Ae cen terie et iD , 
a , on = %. en cin stamps to ennison, 
WRITE TODAY Pevus send Snap periecins ant Li: Dept. G, Framingham, Mass., for ‘‘The Party Book.’ 
aries have been increased since taking up this remarkable z “ aca 9 5 
new method. A postal will bringit, but writetoday NOW. y ih; - Nex (9) 
The Tulloss School, 26 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio ith a poate : ac 


Stoll Auto Bed 322 


The Pullman of the Highway 


Make your vacation 100% delightful. After a day on 
the road just unfold your. Stoll Auto Bed and Tent and 
camp in comfort when and where night overtakes you. 
No stuffy, ill-ventilated hotel rooms at hold-up rates to 
mar your trip. The Stoll Auto Bed is simple, compact 
and mechanically perfect. Includes. a complete spring 
mattress-bed large enough for two 
and waterproof and 
fs insect proof tent of army shelter duck, ventilated with screened 

windows. Outfitfolds withall necessary beddingina neat bundle614x8x47 
inches, Fits on any running board without blocking doors. Lasts for years, 
Quickly pays for itself in hotel bills saved, Write for illustrated booklet and prices, 

! Write today for our unusu- 


Dealers! ally attractive proposition. 
STOLL MFG. CO., 3238 Walnut St., DENVER, COLO. 


Tent, Bed and Bedding We 
Folded Complete 


A pure thread silk sock 
that gives good wear 


The leg and upper part of foot of this sock are 
all pure-thread Japan silk. In the sole and high- 
splice, this silk is reinforced with mercerized cot- 
ton yarn—then the heel and toe are made of extra 
strong ‘special twist’ yarn that is very durable. 


Iron Clad No. 699 —75c 


Try this beautiful pure silk hose. The colors are black, 
white and Palm Beach—sizes 9 to 1114. If you cannot 
get No. 699 from your dealer, send us order, with re- 
mittance, stating size and colors wanted —we send postpaid. 


7 y COOPER, WELLS & CO., 212 Vine Street, St. Joseph, Mich. 


EVENING POST 


But we were not yet done for, I rejoice 
to say. No, my friend;: when I ventured 
to poke my head above the blankets again 
I perceived that we were still whole. But 
what had happened totheroom? Itseemed 
to me that we were in midair. The whole 
outer wall had been blown down, so that 
our bedchamber was wide open to the night 
on the street side. 

Just as this horrible fact was dawning 
upon my numbed consciousness, the lights 
suddenly came on. Why, I cannot say—a 
freak of the explosion, probably. So there 
we lay, the three of us, in full view of the 
street, should anybody be abroad. 

And it speedily became evident that we 
had been seen. Yes; there were people 
abroad, despite the risks. For I heard a 
voice cry in French from the street: ‘‘Re- 
gardez! A whole room laid bare and noth- 
ing damaged in it.” 

That assurance set me in motion. If 
nothing was damaged, then it would be safe 
to emerge; for, look you, m’sieu, I was 
minded to turn off that light, you under- 
stand. 

Without more ado I sprang from the 
bed. As though at a signal, the persons in 
the street below raised a shout. Judging 
from the sounds, there must have been a 
score or more. 

“Huzza! He is unhurt. M)’sieu has 
escaped!”’ 

And then a voice that sounded strangely 
familiar: 

“Hooray! It’s ol’ Henree! What’re you 
doin’ up there, Henree?”’ 

Madame Patsy seemed also to recognize 
the voice. It roused her to instant activity. 
She, too, sprang from the bed. How they 
cheered! Those dear Parisians went half 
frantic with enthusiasm. 

“Huzza! Madame is safe, also. Good! 
Good! -Ah, the brave lady!” 

But the same voice that had cried out 
before now raised a perfect bellow: 

“What the tarnation! Here; lemme 
pass! I got to get in. Gangway!” 

And now the fair occupant of Number 
61, reluctant to be left alone, joined us. At 
sight of her, pandemonium broke loose. If 
they had cheered before, how shall I de- 
scribe their tumults of joy now? 

“He’s got two! He’s got two! Huzza! 
Vive VAmérique! Vive V Amérique!”’ 

My heart warmed within me. I would 
have stepped forward to acknowledge the 
salvos of applause, but Madame Patsy 
cried in a sibilant whisper: 

“Turn off the light, you lummox!” 

Once again I obeyed her. She is a force- 
ful woman, m’sieu, accustomed to com- 
mand; and I did as she ordered, without 
question. A groan of disappointment went 
up from the crowd when the darkness shut 
off their view. 

“Here; come along with us, Henree! 
Let’s get out of this into the hall, or, first 
thing we know, one of us’ll be walking off 
into the street in the dark.’ 3 

Her warning seemed timely. That dan- 
ger, indeed, lurked in the situation. I fol- 
lowed the two ladies into the dimly lighted 
corridor just as M’sieu Joe turned the far 
corner from the elevator. He came striding 
toward us, his mien stern to a degree. 

“Joe!’’ screamed madame. ‘Mister 
Hicks!” 

The sharpness of her tone halted him. 
Also, my friend, it completely dissipated 
whatever intentions he had in mind. 

““What’s the matter?” he demanded un- 
certainly. 

“How dare you?” shrilled Madame 
Patsy. ‘‘How dare you? What does this 
mean, Joe Hicks?”’ 

And then I discerned what I had not per- 
ceived before owing to the fact that I had 
been watching his face. M’sieu Hicks was 
in kilts! Yes; though he wore his custom- 
ary clothing from the waist up, and had a 
derby hat on his head, my partner was clad 
as to his nether limbs in kilts. His legs 
were bare, save for his usual gray socks and 
black shoes. 

“Merciful heavens!’’ exclaimed his wife. 
“What has happened? Where’re your 
pants? How Here; you come along 
with me! You can’t run round loose in that 
condition, Joe Hicks. I should think you’d 
have some shame—going about half naked!”’ 

Before he could offer any explanation 
she seized hold of his hand and led him off 
downstairs to my room. I followed. So, 
too, did the lady from Number 61. 

“And now,” said Madame Patsy in a 
tone that froze the marrow in my bones, 
“what does this mean, Mister Hicks?” ~ 

M’sieu Joe tried to laugh it off; “but it 
was plain to me he was uneasy. 


I-can get you on.’’: ‘ae ial 


“Why, I happened to meet up with gor 
Scotch and Britishers at the fight, and 
had a li'l’ party afterward—that’s a 
Honest, Patsy! It’s the obsolete trut h,’ 

“But how came this fancy-dress costum 
Are you drunk?”’ Be 


For a breathless interval Madame Pat, 
eyed him. I expected the worst. Buty: 
intrepid friend was resourceful, m’sieu; } 
carried the war to the enemy, as the sayi; 
goes. Instead of waiting on the defens), 
for her to upbraid him, M’sieu Joe launch 
an attack. i 

“‘Here,”’ he cried, “you cain’t sidetra 
this way! I want a few explanations n. 
self. What d’you mean by this exhibiti. 
hey? How does it happen that you q 
this lady and Henree ——” re | 

“Don’t be a fool!” snapped Mada> 
Patsy. “You can’t sneak out of it liketh, 
young man. But wait! You and Pil his 
it out between ourselves. Come along’ 

And at that moment the bugle sounc 
“All clear!” As the last notes died awy 
the lovely occupant of Number 61 emitij 
a feeble sigh and fell to the floor in a fai| 


It was nearly eleven o’clock when I re 
from bed, still tired and harassed by 
events of the night. I found Mada 
Patsy already downstairs, engaged in a. 
mated conversation with several ladie- 
among them Madame Alexander. Tly 
were laughing. a 

“But did he find out?” queried one, 

“How? About the kilts?” y | 

Then they perceived me; and Madae 
Patsy did not finish. = 

“Joe told me to tell you to meet him: 
the Metro entrance near the Opera t 
twelve o’clock sharp, Henree,” she sil, 
‘“He has important business on and wa; 
to talk to you about it.” Eis 

“Very good, madame. Aw revoir, |- 
dies!” : a 

Going along the boulevard toward en 
Opera, I turned aside to enter Rue Scre 
for the purpose of buying some shavg 
soap at a small barber shop. i 

Judge of my dismay, on enteriiie 
door, to see a figure come hurtling down e 
stairs, with a white apron round his up? 
body and his face all in a lather! if 


la 
vision proved a shock, you may surmise y 
feelings when the figure grasped me roud 
the. waist and M’sieu Joe’s unmistake 
voice blurted out: wer gS 
“Run, Henree! Run! | He’s comin’! 
“Who is coming, my friend? Unhid 
me! Turn me loose! You are smeal| 
2 . 


ied in great exe» 


he had me at his mercy. . Another mii 
and.I’d have been croaked sure!: He—" 

At that moment a tall and dignified ra 
with a shimmering mass of black beard? 
scended the stairs in leisurely fashion } 
said to my partner with pronounid 
hauteur: ‘‘I am waiting, m’sieu.” ~*~ 

I gaped at him; for the barber was nie 
other than the baron. : 

It did not take long to assuage M’ 
Joe’s first alarm and persuade him thao 


other barber perform it. a 
“He don’t get me there, helpless!”1e 
kept repeating. ‘No, sir!’ You can net 
tell; his razor might accidentally slip. : 
Eh bien. Lappeased the baron’s rightels 
resentment and in half an hour we sa rt 
from the shop none the worse for the! 
counter. i. 
“And now,” I said, ‘‘ what is this busiis* 7 
you wanted to talk over with me?” ie 
“Why, it’s like this, Henree: I’ve i* 
listed.”’ ; 
“Enlisted!’’ I echoed. 7 
“Sure! I ain’t told Patsy yet; bi 
done enlisted this mornin’ in the Ameri! 
infantry. Oh, you needn’t stare! 
right on the job too. They need g 
cooks at the Front. A lot of the guys #7 
got ain’t nothin’ but can openers; and, *~ 
do say it myself, there wasn’t a better 
door cook in the cow country than I wall! 
my day. And say, Henree, you stick ro . 
They’re short of dishwashers, and ma’ 
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at makes You think You're 


There are one hundred million E 
people in the United States.  _¢@ a 


Ninety-five million of them ae 
said to have ‘Acid-Mouth 


Ninety-five million will orow to 
toothless old age —-if what 
authorities say is true. | 


The ey state that O5.in every 10 x haves 
Acid-Mouth and that A id-Mouth 
is the worst wrecke “of by 


Your Chances are lin 207 | 


According to their statements your 
chances of not having Acid-Mouth” 
are eee one in aoe 


PEB: 


__ TOOTH PASTE 


a REE SRE PE Taam I ID EER IS Ae 


| . Counteracts “Acid-M. IE “4 


ELAY means decay. Get Pebeco _Pebeco has a keen, zippy flavor that 
today, and use it regularly night you can grow to like better and 
_morning. Pebeco Tooth Paste better. It does the work of cleans- 
itens and brightens the teeth, ing and purifying your teeth and its 
08 to sweeten the breath, and fills very taste is efficient. 


Wry part of the mouth with a de- Combine twice-a-day use of Pebeco 
tful sense of exhilaration. with twice-yearly examinations of 
ee was created forthe purpose your teeth by a dentist, and normal 
t.ombating “Acid-Mouth’’ and has _ teeth will remain sound, whole and 
ved most successful. gleamingly beautiful for life. 


Send for Free Litmus Test Papers 


Place one of the blue litmus papers on your tongue. If it turns As ag you have “‘Acid-Mouth.”’ If it remains 
| blue, your mouth is free from hyperacidity. Prove this by b ing your teeth with Pebeco and making 
another test with another paper. It will not change color. Meus can buy Pebeco Tooth Paste, with which to 
take the test, at the drug store where you trade regularly. 


) Manufactured by LEHN & FINS, Inc., 122 William Street, NEW YORK 
sole license granted by the Federal Trade Commission 
at EU ee 


Explosion 


The piston rings must hold the terrific 
pressure of the explosion so that maxi- 
mum power can be obtained. If the 
rings leak, power is lost and hot gas 
escapes into the crank case, causing ex- 
cessive heating and oil deterioration. 


Compression 


Leaky piston rings allow part of the 
gas to escape, thus reducing compres- 
sion. The result is a weak explosion 
and the gas that escapes by the rings 
condenses in the crank case and seriously 
diminishes the lubricating quality of the 
oil. 


Reape 
r 


4 
} 
As 
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Exhaust 


Good rings are necessary to thoroughly 
scavenge the cylinder on the exhaust 
stroke so that the combustion chamber 
can be completely filled with a new, clean 
charge on the intake stroke. 


Intake 


Poor rings allow air and oil to be sucked 
up into the combustion chamber. This 
leakage of air varies the mixture and 
makes the charges ununiform. ‘The ex- 
cess oil burns in the combustion chamber, 
causing smoky exhausts and carbon— 
fouled spark plugs, valve trouble and 


f 
os 


Why better piston rings mean power and economy 


PATENTED 


If your engine is an 
oil pumper 


McQUAY-NORRIS 
/, 


E > BS. A 
RINGS 


A specially designed ring with an 
oil reservoir that collects all of 
excess oil from the cylinder wall, 
leaving just the film necessary for 
proper lubrication. 


Used in top groove of each piston 
with McQuay-Norris \eaxtRoor 
equipment in lower grooves to in- 
sure maximum compression, power 
and economy. 


oil wastage. 


This inside view of a motor will show you how important piston rings are in 
the production of power. It will show you how and why piston rings save 
fuel and oil. How they really determine the power and economy of your motor. 


Piston ring leakage may seem trifling in a single motor revolution, but when 
the leakage is multiplied by 1,200 to 3,000 revolutions per minute, it is some- 
thing to reckon with. It needs correction as much as would a leak in the 
gasoline tank. That’s why it pays to put in the best piston rings obtainable. 


A full set of 


toy YY) 
WE#xz: 


PISTON RINGS 


pays in power—in economy—in a clean, dependable motor 


For over seven years McQuay-Norris \caxiRoor Piston Rings have been improv- 
ing motors—making them run better and stopping the waste of gasoline and oil 
in them. They are not an experiment—not a theory. They are time-tried and 
proven. They are giving satisfaction in hundreds of thousands of motors in 
every field—in automobiles and trucks—tractors and stationary engines—marine 
motors, motorcycles and aeroplanes—wherever engines are used. 


And McQuay-Norris Service equals McQuay-Norris \caxfRoor Piston Ring perform- 
ance. You can get any and every size and over-size for every engine promptly 
from your dealer, repairman or garageman. More than 300 jobbing houses 
Scattered over the country carry complete service stocks of sizes which are at 
your dealer’s disposal. Order and be sure you get the Genuine McQuay-Norris 
\gaxfRoor—the ring which has seven years of successful performance to endorse it. 


McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co., 2836 Locust St., St. Louis, U. S. A. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
New York Chicago Pittsburgh San Francisco Los Angeles 
Seattle Kansas City St. Paul Atlanta Dallas 
Canadian Factory: W. H. Banfield & Sons, Ltd., 372 Pape Ave., Toronto 


. 


Get this Free Bok 


Giving complete information a) i 
the importance of piston rings *t 
will enable you to judge for uc? 
self the claims of all rings. 1% 

your own satisfaction, profit i 
protection, write your name or”! 
margin and send for your P: 


ia 
today. Sat 
i 


“Very well! If you know where you lost 
then for heaven’s sake let’s get there as 
yn as possible,’”’ he agreec ruefully. “I 


1 his tale to tell and he shouted it to the 
ht, over and over again, alternating be- 
een a Sadistic gloating, a pure patriotism 
J an appalled despair. Half an hour 
*e had elapsed before they found them- 
res at the bottom of Kohler’s staircase. 
‘Tt was. up here,’’ Helmut declared; 
ymewhere ‘up here.” 
Je had lowered his voice. For a moment 
emed almost sober, as though, after the 
ricane outside, the quiet and darkness 
htened him. He produced his torch and 
y began a stumbling, noisy ascent. 
‘0 Heilig the house appeared to be only 
ther deserted ruin. Nothing suggested 
lim that there was any living thing near 
m. He had on the contrary an extraor- 
consciousness of death. The closed 
ws that they passed on their way up hid 
e terrible secret. 
then at a turn of the staircase they saw 
)ght pouring out overhead. It stopped 
1; it held them for a moment silent and 
fionless. It was more than its brutal un- 
ectedness— there was something strange 
significant about it. Amid all the noise 
al bluster of the storm it was so quiet. 
‘hen suddenly Helmut began to go on 
in, slowly and deliberately, as though 
wn by an irresistible fascination. 
‘he room was almost as he had last seen 
ii Only the fire had burnt very low, and 
‘ man and the woman no longer faced 
ea other. The man lay full length in the 
n dle of the floor, his arms outstretched 
inthe attitude of crucifixion; and the 
nan stood well away from him, looking 


\; was Helmut who moved first. He 
I hed across the room. He paid no atten- 
ti, to Leutnant Kohler now. His whole 
nd seemed concentrated on the one 
lig. He picked it up—gaping, stupefied. 
My bayonet!” he babbled. ‘‘ My bay- 
t 


| 

ort! 

_‘eilig touched the body with an expe- 

ti ced hand. 

_|\Dead,’”’ he said in French. He looked 

uit the woman, and she nodded a grave 

aint. 

| Yes, I killed him.” 

~ Why?” 

‘You know.” 

_ When was this?’’ 

_ wo hours ago—when that unhappy 

bi brought me here. I killed him at once. 

Iive been waiting ever since.” 

_ For whom?’’ 

_ Forsomeone to come and take me. You 

W have to kill me now. I meant to kill 

melf”” For the first time a touch of 

e1tion colored her voice. “I was not 

bive enough.” 

_ Who knows that you have been here?” 
No one but you two.” 

eillig glanced at Helmut. He had 

diyped down on a chair, his rusty bayonet 

ass his knees, his face hidden in his shak- 

hands. They could hear him crying. 

, Heis so young,” the girl said suddenly; 

“young.” ‘ 

‘eilig did not answer her. He crossed 

ti room and turned down the lamp till it 

bow and went out. There was now 

to but the faint glow that came from 


dying fire. They saw each other as 

| OWS. 

30!” he said gently. “Go quickly, 

emoiselle!”” 

_/ad now there was sheer terror in her 
35 

_ Nhat do you mean? What are you go- 
0 do to me? You have killed every- 

| ee oe. You can kill me. Isn’t that 

en gh? 


Ne are going to do nothing to you, 
memoiselle.. We two are the only people 
W dspeak; and we shall say nothing. 
sce has been done for once. Go 
1¥\cy—while we can save you.” 
| do not wish to be saved. I have noth- 
Nett to live for.” 
,jf0u are young. There’s always hope. 
© us another crime.” He took her by 
rm and led her to the door. ‘Go down 
a: At the bottom wait and 
1, Jt you hear no one passing, slip out. 
)78money. I can do no more for you.” 
{¥0," she said; “not that.” 
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| TOWARD MORNING © 


(Continued from Page 19) 


“Very well. God be with you!” 

He stood at the head of the stairs listen- 
ing till her footsteps had died in the mutter 
of the wind. Then he went back. 

“Come, Helmut! We’ve got to get out 
of this!” 

He half led, half carried him. Helmut 
was almost sober now, but dazed and broken 
with the misery of returning consciousness. 
Heilig closed the door softly behind them. 
He gave a mirthless little chuckle. 

“And believe me, Helmutchen, if you had 
tried to stop her I’d have killed you with 
your precious bayonet!’’ he said. 

The next morning a proclamation signed 
by the Stadt-commandant was posted up on 
the walls of the town hall. 

A German officer had been found mur- 
dered. 

The fifteen persons held by the military 
authorities as hostages for the good be- 
havior of their fellow citizens would ac- 
psec be shot at daybreak the following 

ay. 


_ Appended were the names and descrip- 
tions of the condemned. 


XIX 


“TN COLD blood!” he repeated. “In 
cold blood!”’ 

He shook his head with a movement of 
distress and incredulity, as though he could 
hardly believe his own words. He was a 
plump, unsoldierly little man—an incur- 
able civilian masquerading in a uniform— 
and his small soft hands which he held out 
to the fire shook pitifully. 

“Yes, I have killed people,” he went on 
in a high-pitched voice, “and God knows I 
was not brought up to kill people. In real 
life I am Kaufmann Bielefelde. I have a 
little haberdashery shop. In all my life 
I have never done anything more violent 
than sell gloves and stockings and buttons 
to ladies. Yet now I kill people. It is my 
duty apparently. God and our Kaiser wish 
it, and so I obey. And it is not difficult. 
Either one doesn’t know what one is doing 
or—or one gets angry. A comrade falls and 
one sees red and one hits out. That’s easy— 
that’s all right. But in cold blood!” 

He stopped with a choking sound like a 
sob, and there was a long silence. The five 
men huddled closer together. Three nights 
before the place had been a home. And 
even now it seemed to be clinging to its old 
state, denying with middle-class stolidity 
and heroism the possibility that these things 
could be. The elderly, kind-faced woman 
whose enlarged photograph still hung in 
the place of honor over the mantelpiece de- 
nied it smilingly. She had an air of friendly 
tolerance and self-assurance, as though she 
were saying: “It’s all right. It’s all your 
excited imagination. Things like this can’t 
happen to us!” 

And there was a table by the window 
with a workbox and a child’s sock peering 
out from under the lid. Somehow the sock 
made the shattered gaping window and the 
rain, which came trickling through the ceil- 
ing where the charred plaster had fallen, 
seem absurd and unreal. Every moment 
a child’s laughter must ring out. Madame 
with her market basket on her arm would 
appear, smiling and steadfast, and the 
whole nightmare vanish before her. 

The Kaufmann Bielefelde’s companions 
did not answer him. They remained dull 
and apathetic, as though their struggle 
against the dank invading misery had 
broken them. They had not even troubled 
to remove their coats, and the room was full 
of steam and the sickly odor of drying 
clothes. The aforetime haberdasher did not 
seem to notice their indifference. He went 
on talking—in spite of himself, wrestling 
with some horror in his own brain: 

“At first, you understand, I didn’t think 
anything about it. After all, one doesn’t 
think about orders. One just does as one’s 
told, there’s an end of it. It wasn’t till I 
saw them standing there—the fifteen of 
them—against the wall—facing the sun- 
light—for the last time—you understand— 
and then knowing I had to shoot one of 
them—like that—in cold blood—just as 
though they had been one of those dum- 
mies we used to pot at the range—why 
then—I just felt my heart turn to water. I 

felt I couldn’t—that it couldn’t be done. 

“There was an old man just opposite. 
He was so like my granddad. There are 
graybeards like that all over the world, 
aren’t there? We aren’t the only people 
who have got nice old fellows like that, eh? 


18002! 


What it Means toYou 


ERE is a wonderful success story of an equally wonder- 
ful truck. A recent month shows an 1800% increase in 
Indiana Truck purchases over the same month in 1915. 

These figures are based on national commercial busi- 
ness alone, exclusive of Government orders. 


Back of this is the construction, stamina and amazing 
value of Indiana Trucks. 112% reserve strength is built 
into them to surmount your hauling problems; 100,000 
mile worm drive rear axle; our special built heavy duty 
high-powered motor that guarantees service; our clutch 
is acknowledged supreme for trucks; we use oversize high 
duty bearings, the best transmission, carburetor and 
magneto. We offer from $150 to $850 more value than 
do other makers. 


Indiana Trucks have the O. K. of the shrewdest buyer 
in the world—Big Business—and is placed there by the 
number of fleets of Indianas that Big Business has in 
active service. 


Earning records of various Indiana Trucks show profits 
up to 500% —individual earnings from $2,500 to $10,000 


per year. 
Write Today for Indiana Hauling-Cost Book 


Our book of figures on hauling costs awaits re- 
quest from you. Gives costs for your transportation 
system. Write for address of Indiana dealer. 


INDIANA TRUCK CORPORATION 
Dept. 37, MARION, INDIANA 


““Purveyors to the United States 
Government”’ 


? Home Guards—Cadet Corps—Military Camps 


Nothing puts more “‘pep”’ into drill than a gun. 

If real army rifles cannot be had use this exact reproduction of the regulation 
army Lee-Enfield or Springfield. An 
In size, shape, feel, looks, this gun is identical in every detail except weight (for it 


te n-Va-RifleS 


RegulationWood Drill Guns 


(By permission of Chief of Ordnance, War Dept. U.S. A.) 

Secures real “‘pep and ginger”’ in the manual of arms; gives correct sighting and aiming 

exercise; spunks up your whole corps, making gun handling familiar, greatly increasing 
efficiency; misuse cannot cause costly damage. 

No. 150 Lee-Enfield_Model—$1.50; No. 100 Springfield—$1.00; 

2 5e to No- 75 Uncle Sam—75e; No. 50 Libérty—50c; No. 25 Rookie—25c. 

To save time, send remittance with name and address of commander for 

$ if 5 O sample prepaid. Descriptive folder and full particulars free. 

e 


IN-VU MFG. CO., 10 Lehigh Ave., Geneva, N.Y. 
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We buy this man’s 
spare time 


N. WALLACE, of Portland, Oregon, held a position 

* with good pay and short hours. But in spite of his 
liberal salary he never had any money at the end of the 
week for the savings-fund account. Looking round for the 
reason, he decided that he had too much spare time in which 
to spend the money that he earned. 


So Mr. Wallace thought things over and decided that if he could turn 
a few of his waste hours into productive hours each day, his expenses 
would decrease, his income increase, and a bank account result. 


He began a hunt for the most profitable spare-time employment. He 
found that practically all his friends read or wanted to read one of the 
Curtis periodicals, The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gentleman. He was business man enough 
to see that this enormous demand meant Opportunity to him. 


At once he wrote for and secured appointment as one of our local 
subscription representatives. Today his income far exceeds his expendi- 
tures; he has purchased an automobile from his profits; and The Curtis 
Publishing Company pays him a good weekly salary, besides commis- 

sion, for his spare time. 


We need new repre- 
sentatives to take care of 
the heavy demand for new 
and renewal subscriptions 
for the Curtis periodicals. 
We offer you a liberal sal- 
ary and commission for 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
380 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Gentlemen:—Please send me details of your money- 
making plan. 


Name___ a 2222.5 > = “: every minute of sparetime 
that youcan giveus. Clip 
or tear out the coupon 

Address____— and mail it today. 

City mt - x State ot 


A Perfumed Luxury for the Bath. Softens Hard Water Instantly 

Make your bath a luxury. Don’t bathe in hard water; it roughens and irritates the skin. 

A spoonful of BATHASWEET in your bath brings the softness of rain water and the fragrance 
of a thousand flowers. A BATHASWEET bath cools, refreshes and invigorates. 

Small size eres large size 75c at all Drug and SA Rteres or by mail to Dept. L. 


Paint ae Ford ros $1. 25 


Think of it—only one coat of Glidden Auto Finish and you have a new looking car. 

You can easily do it yourself and in less than 48 hours you’ll be driving again. 

You’ll have a rich, brilliant finish that will give you lasting satisfaction. 

Go to your regular dealer. If he cannot supply you, send $1.25 (Canadian Imperial Quart 
$1.50) for 1 quart of Auto Finish Black to—THE GLIDDEN ‘CO., 1518 Berea Rd., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Canadian Address, Toronto, Ontario. 

Note to Dealers—Send at once for our Marketing Book of Glidden Auto Finishes. 


AUTO 
FINISHES 
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| ing a fuss. 


And he looked at me, and I could see just 
how puzzled he was, as though he couldn’t 
understand what it was all about. And I 
didn’t know either; but I had that damned 
rifle in my hands, and then the lieutenant 
gave an order, and I took aim; yes, I took 
aim, cool as you please! I couldn’t believe 
ite i: Gottfried Bielefelde, taking aim at 
that nice old fellow; but I ‘did— I couldn’t 
help myself. If it had been my old grand- 
dad I couldn’t have helped myself. And 
then it happened.” 

He stopped again, and the four men 
stirred uneasily and looked up at him as 
though something in his voice had at last 
broken through their insensibility. He was 
staring straight ahead with round, incred- 
ulous eyes. 

““Well—what happened?” 

“I’m telling you. There was a soldier 
next me, the last man in the line—a queer 
harum-scarum sort of fellow, not very re- 
spectable, I should say—and when the 
order was given he didn’t move. I could see 
him out of the corner of my eye. He just 
stood there. And the lieutenant roared and 
came at him like a bull. But he didn’t stir 
an eyelid. He looked the lieutenant right 
in the face. ‘I’ll have no hand in this mur- 
der!’ he shouted, so that we could all hear. 
‘These people are innocent. In any case 
Lieutenant Kohler was killed justly. Ill 
have no hand in this!’ And then he took his 
bayonet—he must have been mad with rage, 
for he’s a bit of a weakling ordinarily—and 
snapped it as though it had been a match 
and threw it at the lieutenant’s feet. ‘Now 
you put me up with him,’ he said, ‘and 
I’ll die in good company!’ 

“Think of that! To an officer! The 
lieutenant himself hardly believed his eyes. 
He was like a pricked balloon. I expected 
him to knock the fellow down—or run him 
through;. but he didn’t—he didn’t seem to 
know what to do. And at last he just put 
him under arrest and sent him off. 

“And all the time, you understand, that 
poor old gentleman had been watching — 
not knowing a bit what it all meant—not 
even that one of us had stuck up for him; 
and—and I had stood. there—with my 
finger on the trigger—aiming at him.” 

Suddenly the little haberdasher put his 
hands to his face as though he could not 
bear their eyes—as though he were trying 
to hide from himself. And then they saw a 
big tear creep out from between his fingers. 

Veit Thomas laughed contemptuously. 

“Call yourself a soldier, do you?” 

Gottfried Bielefelde shot up as though he 
had been struck. He shook his fists. His 
round red face was all twisted with grief. It 
was almost comical. But the laughter died 
suddenly in Veit Thomas’ throat. 

““No—I don’t! I’m nota soldier! That’s 
just it, I’m a shopkeeper. I wasn’t meant 
for this. And don’t you jeer, any of you. If 
you jeer I’ll kill you. You’ve got no right— 
you haven’t seen what I’ve seen. You 
haven’t got what I’ve got on the soul. Look 
here! When the lieutenant gave the order 
again we were all to bits—all of us. I didn’t 
know what I was doing. I was all dazed— 
stupid—shaking at the knees. Half of me 
wouldn’t fire—and half of me had to; and 
that half of me pulled the trigger—and— 
and made a mess of it. Made a mess of it, 
you understand. I can see him standing 
there now—the old man—wiping the blood 
off his cheek—looking at me. And there 
were others like that. It was like a sham- 
bles. And the lieutenant lost his head and 
screamed. It would have gone on forever— 
only the sergeant major went round with 
his revolver and made an end—an end 
Oh, my God, an end —— 

They looked away from him. They held 
their stiff blue hands out to the empty fire- 
place as though for warmth. And each man 
pretended to himself that he did not hear 
Gottfried Bielefelde crying. 

At last one of them sat up, beating his 
knees with his fists. 

“It’s no use,” he said. “It’s no use mak- 
Of course it’s horrible. But 
that’s war; war means killing people. We 
shall be killed sooner or later. Meantime 
it’s our business to kill them—as many as 
we can. The next time we come to a town 
they’ll be more careful. Better fifteen of 
them than one of us, eh?”’ 

Veit Thomas blinked his hard little phe 

“Anyone who pities | an enemy of the 
Fatherland is a traitor,” he said dogmati- 
cally. 

Helmut got up roughly, overturning his 
stool. Suddenly he realized how cold he 
was. The sound of that dull terrible sob- 
bing exasperated him. He began to tramp 
up and down the room, stamping his feet 


‘and beating himself with his arms. 
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shouted at Bielefelde: 

-“Shut up! Shut up, can’t you?” 

It was growing dusk. With every min. 
ute the misery deepened about them. Hel. 
mut lifted the corner of the waterproof 
sheet which flapped across the window, 
Through the rushing veil of wind and rain 
he could just see the ghostly outlines of the 
ruins across the street. The street itself 
was washed empty. 

“Who was this man—this soldier?” he 
burst out harshly, and wondered why he} 
had asked. ; 

Bielefelde lifted his poor wet face, 

“T don’t know. He was new—one of the) 
last draft. Heilig, I think he called himself.” ny 

““What’s going to happen?” 

Bielefelde laughed shrilly. 

“What do you suppose? Do you think 
they’ll give him an Iron Cross? He'll not 
see another sunset, poor devil.” 

“Well, it wouldn’t upset me to haya te 
pot him, the traitor!” Veit Thomas de. 
clared. 

“Oh, stop that!” 

sf Why should 1? What’s the matter wit 
you, Felde? Gone mad or what? Frien: 
of yours, p’r’aps?”” Hi 

“Stop it, I say!” ; 

“Oh, well, I don’t want to quarrel.” 

Helmut continued to pace up and down 
He had hoped Veit Thomas would take w) 
the challenge. He wanted to irritate thes — 
four motionless figures huddled over th — 
empty fireplace; he wanted to quarre — 
with them. If only a row would start- 
with them, with anybody. When one wa — 
killing and fighting one was warm, almos 
happy. 

It was this dank hopeless wretchedness- _ 
this cold blood —— 

And suddenly, with an oath, he tore ope! 
the door and ran out headlong. 


ik 


xx 


HE man sighed and stretched himse| 
contentedly. From where he lay on tt! 
straw bed in the corner of the cell he coul 
see the door and the little bit of a windoy — 
whose cross bars traced a faint crucif| 
against the twilight. With the minutes tl — 
crucifix grew blacker, more real. r 
He sighed again—this time with a whin 
sical regret—and sat up, looking about hi) 
intently as though he were trying not tol) 
a single shadow escape unnoticed. The 
seeing that he was not alone he exclaim 
irately under his breath and finally laughe — 
There was a soldier seated on the ben 
by the door. He held a rifle between hi 
knees. His head was thrown back again’ 
the wall, his face turned toward the gathe ‘ 
ing light i in a pale immobility. 
The condemned man threw a crust | 
bread at him. 
“Helmut Felde, I’ve been dreami) 
about you. Am I still dreaming or are yi 
an obstinate fancy or are you real?” 
Helmut moved, but did not look at hi 
“T’m real enough.” (= 
“Good. But you weren’t here 1: 
night 
“Your a has been changed, I 
quite simple.” P 
“Oh—quite. A wonderful coinciden', 
But why didn’t you wake me up?” 
““You—you seemed to be so—so fii 
asleep.” 
“Why, so. I was. What did you expt 
me to be? Writhing with remorse and t; 
ror? My dear boy, if you knew anythif 
about criminals you would know that 
morse is the one ailment we don’t 
from. And as to terror—why should 
spoil one’s last hours for something ) 
commonplace as death? Not that I rea/ 
want to die. Just now I felt a positive - 
gret to think that I shouldn’t see the si 
again. The sun and I were great frien 7 
Still—I wish you had waked me up. 
could have had a chat—that chat I hh 
always promised myself.” 
“T didn’t come here for that.” \. 
Heilig chuckled. He stretched him! 
out on the straw with his hands ned 3 
head in a pose of lazy content. ; 
“T bet you didn’t! Duty, eh?” 
A spark of anger, of sharp resentm' 
flashed up in the sullen voice. F 
“No—it wasn’t! I came—becaus¢ 
wanted to. I bribed yous guard to ae 
take his turn.” 
“You what?” 
“Hush! Do you want the lot of them! 
top of us?” 
Heilig made a gesture of apology. 
“Of course I don’t. It was idiotic of § 
to bellow like that. But you should 
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Fighting Two Forces 


Why is the track on which the speed-kings make their 
records banked high at the turns? 


You know the reason—it is because the racing cars 
streaking down the straightaway at more than locomotive 
speed, could not otherwise round the curve in safety. 


They would skid across the track, and tear through the 
barriers, unless the ground itself were tipped up, as it 
were, to aid the driver in forcing the unwilling car to turn. 


The same tendency of 3000 pounds of dead weight to 
keep on its course is present when you round a corner in 
ordinary driving. It forces you to lean toward the out- 
side of the curve. You actually feel it shoving you 
along the seat. 


If the mass of car body and chassis were not attached 
to the axles it would slide off. 


But since it is fastened to the axles it pulls them with 
it—pressing against the inner of the two bearings on the 


outer wheel and pulling on the outer bearings of the 
opposite wheel. 


At the same time these bearings must support the 
weight of car and passengers pressing down from above. 


That is why Timken Bearings are cone-shaped—so that 
they can resist both pressure from above and pressure 
from the side. 


The ability to resist ‘end thrust”’ as it is called, is one 
of the chief reasons why Timken Bearings do not wear 
out in service, and why the builders of the vast majority 


of well-known pleasure cars and motor-trucks willingly 


pay more for Timken quality. 


Other interesting facts about motor-car bearings are given in 
the booklets B-11, “How Can I Tell,” and B-12, ‘““The Care and 
Character of Bearings.” Sent free, postpaid, on request to 


\RJBY THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY RIB) 
XY, Canton, Ohio ey 


Have you pain or 
cramps there? 
Dr. Scholl’s Anter- 
ior Metatarsal Arch 
Support brings 
quick relief. $2.50 
to $5.00 pair. 
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Dr. Scholl’s Bunion Reducer 


Instant relief to bunions and 
enlarged joints. Fits snugly. 
Relieves shoe pressure. 
Hides deformity. 50 cents each. 
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Dr. Scholl’s Toe-Flex 
Corrects bunions by straight- 
ening the crooked toe. Ex- 
tremely comfortable. 
in three sizes; 50 cents each. 


Dr. Scholl’s Fixo Corn Plasters 
instantly relieve corns, removing 
them in 48 hours. Three treat- 
ments 10c. Nine treatments 25c 


FFICIENCY of the Nation during 


war times requires careful attention to the 
feet at home or in the Army. The activity of 
the war and change of occupation has thrown 
an extra burden and strain on the feet of thou- 
sands of persons. For these reasons Dr. Scholl’s 
Foot Comfort Week this year carries more 
significance than ever before. 


Over 17,000 prominent Shoe Dealers and Department 
Stores are co-operating in this great movement. ‘They are 
making special window displays and demonstrating how 
Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comfort Appliances produce the high- 
est degree of foot efficiency. “These dealers are rendering 
a distinct service to their community. 


~ ie 
Foot Comfort Appliances 


are for every form of foot trouble. Illustrated and described 
on this page are a few of the many Dr. Scholl Appliances 
and Remedies for the feet. Study their use carefully; you 
will probably find one that fits your individual needs. 
Tired, aching, burning feet, corns, bunions, weak 
ankles, broken down arches, callouses on soles, pain in ball 
of the foot, painful heels, flat foot, overlapping toes, per- 
spiring feet and other foot ailments readily yield to Dr. 
Scholl’s simple and effective corrective appliances. 


Scholl Dealers are Foot Experts 

In every store selling Dr. Scholl Foot Appliances you 
will find a Graduate Practipedist, a foot expert. He will 
tell you which Appliance is needed and fit it properly to 
relieve your trouble.’ _ 

If your dealer is not prepared to give you this serv- 
ice, write direct to Dr. Scholl describing your foot trouble. 
Every Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Appliance and Remedy 
is positively guaranteed to give entire satisfaction or your 
money back. 


Send For Interesting Foot Book | 


*“The Feet and Their Care,’? by Dr. Wm. M. Scholl, Ortho- 
pedic Specialist. Illustrates and describes all foot troubles and a 
complete line of Dr. Scholl’s Appliances and Remedies. 


THE SCHOLL MFG. CO. 
Largest Makers of Foot Appliances in the World 
211D Schiller Street Chicago, Illinois 
New York — Toronto — London 
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“gee Dr. Scholl’s Foot-Eazer | 


Eases the feet. Relieves tired, ach- } 
ing feet, cramped toes, weak ankles. \ 
Worn in any shoe. Price $2.50 pr. 


Dr. Scholl’s . é 
**3” Necessities Ba : 


Complete Outfit $1. 


Dr.Scholl’sWalk 
Strate Heel Pads § 
prevent running- § 
over and crooked § 
heels. | Corrects § 
faulty walking. § 
For men and 
women, 25c. 
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Dr. Scholl’s Tri-Spring Arch Sup- 
port for flat foot and severe cases 
of broken arch for stout men an 
women. $4.00 pair. 
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amazing things on me. You came 
use you wanted to! Why did you want 
You weren’t a bit pleased with me the 


| That’s interesting. I wonder ——”- He 
sred, his -head a little on one side. “I 
w der if it was because I’m a sort of sou- 
y ir, a dead and withered posy from other 
dis—before you were a fine soldier and 
hy, done mighty and glorious deeds—when 
were a little boy—an absurd little boy 
w butted into the tummies of notorious 
ra and loved a mongrel dog and a 
redoll —— 
Oh, be quiet, can’t you? Don’t laugh. 
tre always laughing—making fun of 
thgs.” He turned his gaunt white face 
fo he first time toward the man curled up 
niigently on the straw. ‘It will be day- 
bik in a few minutes,’’ he stammered; 
“(dthey’re coming to shoot you—because 
y( are a bad German, a disloyal soldier; 
ar you laugh!” 
‘4s voice broke. 

eilig did not answer immediately. He 
sap again, with his arms clasped about 
jmees, and through the silver dusk their 

-met and held. When he spoke at last 
jvoice had changed. Its whimsical gay- 
et aad become a profound sadness. 
| wasn’t laughing, Helmut. Though for 
aif I could laugh easily enough. Lama 
sii man and my spirit-cannot bear the 
‘en of these days. So at the bottom I 
‘lad to go—to be out of it—to rest. All 
same, I wouldn’t have laughed—I 
An’t laugh—because you are unhappy.” 
2lmut made a harsh movement of sur- 
pr:and denial. 

_/Jnhappy!”’ 

Yes; even though you are a good Ger- 
* and a loyal soldier and are not going 
je in a few minutes—unhappy. After 
: 
C0, 


vhat else but unhappiness brought you 
? Why did you risk punishment to 
2? You don’t approve of me, Helmut. 
Yelook almost as though you hated me.”’ 
_ {ou disobeyed orders,’’ was the bitter 
hi niption. “And you didn’t even save 
th people. You made it worse for them, 
a kta times. If you knew what hap- 


can guess. I didn’t mean to save them. 

2w I couldn’t. In reality there was no 

ne. It wasn’t for them I did it.” 

‘or whom, then?” 

_ 2ilig shook his head. 

_ (hat’s what I want to tell you. It’s 

sasy; and I have so little time.” 

2 was abruptly silent. The distance 
stirred like the leaves of a tree in a soft 

brie. The sound of men’s voices, the 

th of marching feet wove themselves to- 
into a faint thrilling music. Heilig 
id forward a little, his eyes narrowed 

co they were fixed on something 
—— 

_rermany! Germany!” he whispered. 


y 


(szod! .They say dying men have vi- 
5 ABE 


grave fir trees, the smell of the warm 
uiiner night, and the sweet wine, and a 
wcan by my side, and the singing. 
Alt Heidelberg du feine, 
Du stadt am Neckar reich —— 
_Jh, the dear, dear earth te 
me head dropped suddenly between his 
S. 
_imut got up. He lurched heavily, 
ch sily to the window and listened. 
__ ls the One Hundred and Fifth,” he 
mi ered, “We go forward to-morrow.” 
_.3face, lifted to the light, had the still, 
wr t k of a somnambulist. 
__ €voices grew louder—faded again. It 
W440 quiet they could hear the soft drip 
of 2 rain upon the window sill. 
ilig shook himself. He passed his 
u's over his eyes like a man brushing 
iW the lingering colors of a dream. 
_, Vell, others will come after us,” he 
sal'zently; “others will slip downstream 
" ‘dnight; others will hold hands under 
tars, pipers wil vate the mogn rise 
~") the castle. They will pick up happi- 
where mine has broken off.. We must 
ad of ‘that much immortality. Hel- 


rt at is it? ” 

bd Want you to listen a minute. It won’t 
Will you?” 

it laughed roughly. 

; (apt very well help myself, can I?” 


[ 
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“Oh, yes—you could. You could hit me 
over the mouth. You would even gain 
favor with the gods for doing so.” 

““Well—I shan’t.” 

“T want you to remember what I am 
going to say. You see, I have always had a 
soft place in my heart for you, Helmut- 
chen—ever. since you thrashed Kéhler, 
though he was twice as strong. You filled 
me with admiration, you fair-haired, bullet- 
headed, round-eyed baby, because you’d 
done something that I, poor devil of a big 
strong man, had never dared to do. I loved 
you; positively I used to have a sneaking, 
shameful Jonging to pick you up in my arms 
and hug you. And because I had not loved 
many human beings in my life it broke 
my heart to see how they were maiming 
you, twisting you out of shape, defacing your 
miraculous little soul. I never forgot you. 
You were a part of my life. 

“And when I saw you lying there by the 
roadside, asleep, I felt that a crime had 
been done—that someone dear to me had 
been murdered. And I knew, too, that 
after all there must be justice somewhere, 
because a crime like that couldn’t go un- 
punished ale 

Helmut swung round. 

“What do you mean?” 

“T, a dying man, am going to tell you 
what I mean.” 

He scrambled up onto his feet and they 
stood so close to one another that they 
could feel hot breath on their faces. And 
suddenly Helmut saw his companion as he 
had once been—young and passionate, afire 
with noble indignation. The whimsical 
scarecrowishness had fallen from him like a 
disguising mantle. He was old, devoured 
by sorrow and disease; but the passion and 
fire burnt splendidly in him to the end. 

“When the day of despair comes, Hel- 
mut,” he said—‘‘and it must come sooner 
or later, to you and to millions like you— 
when you wake up and find yourself red 
with blood, steeped in hideousness, outcast, 
detested, damned by God and man—re- 
member what I say to you: We are a great 
people. Be sure of that, even then! How- 
ever impossible it may seem, you’ve got to 
hold on to that faith; I tell you we are a 
great people. 

“We are the people who once loved the 
true and the good and the beautiful for their 
own sakes. We were content to go poor and 
out at elbows. We loved our native moun- 
tains; we had no desire to crown them with 
any glory but that of freedom. We sought 
as individuals neither fame nor riches. We 
had joy enough when we had added our lit- 
tle gem of wisdom and knowledge to the 
world’s crown—a bar to the world’s music. 
Our history is bejeweled with men from 
whose garrets messages went out which will 
be listened to long after all this roar and 
tumult will be forgotten.” He made a ges- 
ture of fierce sorrow. 

“Such we were, Helmut. But then one 
day the devil took us up onto a high moun- 
tain and showed us what he could give. 
And perhaps because we were sore with a 

recent drubbing from some stronger neigh- 
bor—and God knows we had drubbings 
enough; or perhaps because someone had 
laughed too loudly at our shabby ways and 
we had Achilles’ heel for ridicule; or per- 
haps just because we were incurably ro- 
mantic—we took his offer. We sold our 
immortal soul for wealth, for power, for 
material greatness. And from that hour we 
sang no more immortal songs, dreamed no 
more dreams. Secretly, patiently we went 
about our master’s business. We plotted 
and schemed and throve until his day 
came, and the word was given, and we 
broke loose upon the world—a horde of dis- 
ciplined devils ‘ 

Helmut had listened, stupefied, incredu- 
lous. Now with a cry of fury he sprang 
awake. This man blasphemed—he was 
tearing at the props that upheld the uni- 
verse. He must be silenced—or it would be 
too late. 

“You traitor! You call us that—we who 


-are giving our lives in a holy war, in de- 


” 


fense of our soil 

“Tt is not a holy war. It is the work of 
hell-inspired madmen ——” 

“Heilig! Be silent or ——” 

A look of vision, of proud and peaceful 
knowledge, burnt up in the suffering face. 

“But we shall win our soul again, Hel- 
mut,’”’ he said gently. “We must! We 
shall! Even now, scattered among us, un- 
known and broken-hearted, there are men 
and women working for that redemption. 
It must come—years, generations hence— 
through blood and terror and ruin. Men 
will give their happiness, their lives, that it 
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live Sammies- 
which do you prefer? 


“Why must my bay’s letters be censored? 
Why can’t they let him tell me where he is 
and what he is doing? Surely a mother has a 
right to know such things. Besides, he is a 
loyal American and could be trusted.” 

It would be most unnatural if American 
parents did not feel that way. - But they 
forget that in the end censorship is for the 
safety of the men themselves. 

An American officer—and this is a true 
story—indiscreetly mentioned, in a letter 
home, the name of the French village where 
his regiment was billeted. This slipped by 
the censor and the letter was published in his 
local newspaper. Shortly afterward the Ger- 
mans launched a particularly destructive raid 
against that town, which had not hitherto 
been attacked. The officer was a loyal Ameri- 
can, as were the proud and happy home-folks 
who innocently gave his létter to the loyal 
little newspaper. But good American lives 
were needlessly jeopardized. 

Soldiers will die the victims of our careless- 
ness before we fully learn this lesson—but we 
are learning fast. 

There is nothing mysterious about the 
German spy system. It is simply the quiet, 
ceaseless collection of fragments of fact— 
often individually harmless—by German 
agents everywhere. This material is patiently 
pieced together to make up that complete 


story of the number, location and quality of 4 
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All Fittings Fit 
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our soldiers without which no attack could 
hope to succeed. 

The German studies the position, customs 
and even the mental state of our men as a 
hunter studies his game—and for the same 
purpose. His object is to kill. It is not pos- 
sible to prevent his getting some of this 
information, but he cannot get it all unless 
we help. The almost superstitious belief that 
he knows it all anyhow, is not well founded. 
Already he has to work hard for what he gets, 
and his task is daily becoming more difficult 
as Americans begin to open their eyes and 
shut their mouths. We must not 4e/p him to 
kill. Indiscreet statements are too easily 
translated into terms of death for American 
soldiers—perhaps your boy. 


Committee on Public Information, Washington, D.C. 
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The Secretary of War 
The Secretary of State 
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Toilet | 


The secret of the FITALL lies in the adjustable 
spaces. By using this kit, men and women 
can carry just the toilet articles they wish 


and make changes in a jiffy. 


The adjustable straps with patented 


Nonmetalocks hold all fittings se- 
curely. : Three large underneath 
pockets provide ample space for 


extra traveling requisites. 


MILITARY FITALLS of waterproofed khaki and serge are 
the most desirable kits for army and navy men, also for 
motorists, vacationists, and are widely used by all who travel. 


FITALLS may be had fully equipped or empty to carry the 
Y tofet articles which you have or any you wish to buy. FITALLS 
are exceptionally light and compact and are made 
in various sizes of flexible leathers and attractive crav- 
enetted fabrics from $1.50 up. 


Look for the FITALL label in every kit and refuse im- 


itations. 


Ask your dealer to show you FITALLS. Your 


store should carry these practical, compact and durable 
Toilet Kits. If it does not, send for illustrated booklet. 


’ EISEMAN, KAYE CO., Ekco Bldg., Chicago 
Mfrs. of EKCO Make Leather Goods 
Pat.U.S. and Foreign Countries 
Reg. U.S: Pat. Office (34) 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for two or 
three nights. The soreness stops and 
shortly the entirecorn or callusloosensand 
can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes. hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not ir- 
ritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


Only 2000 Certified Public Accountants in the 
United States to do the work of over half a million 
concerns needing their services. That means oppor- 
tunity for the man who trains for this profession. 
Some expert accountants earn from $10,000 to $25,- 
000 a year. We willinstruct you thoroughly by mail 
for the C, P. A. examinations or an executive ac- 
countancy position. You do not have to understand 
bookkeeping—we train you from the ground up. 


Train at Home 


Our course and service are under the supervision of 
men like William B. Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., For- 
mer Comptrollerand Instructor University of Illinois, 
Wm. Arthur Chase, Ex-Sec’y Illinois State Board of 
Accountancy ;andotherleadingmembersoftheAmer- 
ican Institute of Accountants. Profit from their big 
experience. Train in spare time under these experts. 

No large entrance fees, and you can pay for the 
course a little each month if you wish. 


Write for Free Book 


Send NOW forinformationabout thiscourse which 
has helped so many—and w hichw ill help you. Wewill 
also send our valuable book ‘* Ten Years’ Promotion 
in One"’ free and postpaid. Write TODAY—NOW. 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


“ The World’s Greatest Extension University ’’ 


Dept. 671-HA Chicago, Ill. 


REE toHay Balers 


—our latest Hay-Baling Profit-Book 
WRITE—get wonderful 1918 money-making 
opportunity with an 


ADMIRAL ‘ks 


Most powerful, simple, lever 
principle. Fastest hustler baler , 
made. 30 years leader. - 
Tremendous war hay demand. Coin ® 
cash baling for self and neighbors. 
Book explains all—Write Cash or Time 


ADMIRAL HAY PRESS COMPANY, Box 48, Kansas City, Mo. 
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shall come. I am giving my life for it—I 
who have failed in everything but this 

Then Helmut struck him—struck him 
out of unbridled terror. Heilig reeled under 
the blow. But his expression remained un- 
changed. The bloody lips smiled with a 
grave tenderness. 

“f even as you may give your life, 
Helmutchen.” 

A silence fell upon them, holding them 
like an imperious hand. They listened for 
that which was coming. They heard the 
heavy, measured tread. 

A key turned in-the lock. Through the 
dusk Helmut could see armed men standing 
in the corridor. An ordef dropped dully 
into the quiet. 

“Remember!” Heilig muttered. 

Then he was gone. It had all passed in a 
breath—as he would pass. He went out so 
strong—with so much high purpose. And 
in a flash he would be inert and pitiful. 

And men did that to one another, every 
minute; for what—for whom? 

Helmut stared about him stupidly. He 
tried to remember what had happened— 
what awful thing he had done. He lifted 
his hand because it hurt him. And he saw 
that there was blood upon it. 


XXT 


WO years of this!” 
“How many years more?” 

“Not many for us; days more likely. 
People say to me: ‘You must have a 
charmed life, Max. Two years in the 
trenches and not a wound.’ But I know 
better. If you play long enough, sooner or 
later your number will turn up; and the 
longer you’ve played the more the chances 
are piling up against you.” 

“Ah, but it’s queer all the same to have 
got through like that! Look at me! Five 
times sent back for repairs—from Russia, 
Italy, Rumania. Yes. I’ve seen a bit of 
the world. And each time I’ve paid for the 
trip with another bit out of myself. I can 
hear myself creak when I move. I’m not 
myself any more. I’m bits of rubber and 
bone and skin screwed up and stuck to- 
gether. I’ve got another man’s blood in my 
veins. Eh, but they’ll have a job with me 
on the Resurrection Day.” 

The voice laughed lugubriously. 

“Tf only I could be warm—just for an 
hour!” 

“Tn the summer it’s not so bad.” 

“Tn the summer one gets killed.” 

“They say the English will make a big 
offensive.” 

“Oh, the English!” 

“They are a bad people. It is their 
fault—all this. Our Emperor would have 
made peace. He offered them his hand and 
they spat in his face. They won’t be satis- 
fied till they have destroyed us—taken our 
country from us. They are starving our 
women and children to death.”’ 

“Has anyone heard lately?” 

Someone whispered: ‘‘I had a letter—a 
friend brought it in the sole of his boot— 
from my wife. They have not seen meat for 
two months; and the bread makes them 
sick. In my village all the old folks are 
dying off. That’s not so bad perhaps— 
they’re no good any more; but the chil- 
dren—the children droop, they fall ill for 
nothing, they go out like a candle.” 

“T had a baby girl. I never saw it. It 
died. Of the colic—they said. But I know 
better.” 

“And all the young men dying 

“Soon there will be no children left.” 

“No children!” . 

“Have they thought of that?” 

There was a snigger. 

“They think of everything.” 

““You’ve heard, eh?” 

“Tn our village tf 

“Nochildren! That will bea fine world to 
go back to! I used to think it would be 
grand to march down our street with the 
band playing and the people cheering—just 
as they did when we went away... But who’ll 
be there now? Old women, and poor 
maimed devils like myself.”’ 

“T can’t think about going back. It’s 
better here. One has one’s comrades; one 
isn’t alone. I wouldn’t take my last leave. 
What was the good? We had a jolly little 
home, the wife and I. I was earning decent 
pay. But what’s twelve marks a month? 
So the home was smashed up and the wife 
went into the factory. There was an acci- 
dent; hundreds blown up in the air—like 
that. No one ever knew ——” 

“It’s queer. I had two big sons—such 
fine strapping fellows! I used to imagine 
what they would be doing long after I 


was dead. It was like looking-forward to | 
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another life. But they’re gone; and I hang 
on here—an old man.” 

“Well, I’m finished anyhow. I’m just 
good enough to sit here and wait for some- 
thing to blow me up; but if I went back to 
civilian life—who’d have me? Who wants 
a man with half his inside gone and tin 

plate over his brainpan?”’ 

““What’ll be the end?” 

“We shall win!” 

“We must—because we’re in the right, 
and God is with us.” 

“But if we weren’t in the right 

“Then we should have to win still more; 
otherwise ——” 

The voices dropped to whispers. 

eA know, the English say we plotted 
this.” 

“That’s their wicked lying. How could 
we have plotted it? Do they think I plotted 
it? Do you think I want to sit here up to 
my neck in mud, half frozen, with the rats 
running over me?” 

“Did I plot to kill my boys?” 

“Or to blow my wife to pieces?” 

“Or to cut out half my guts?” 

They laughed. But one whisper per- 
sisted feverishly: ‘‘Yes—but—but do you 
think they plotted it, either? It’s hard for 
them, too, isn’t it? It’s as cold fifty yards 
away asitis here. And they’re young men; 
they’re dying too. And they had homes 
and sweethearts. Do you think they hated 
us—you and me—all that much?” 

“Oh, shut up! They’re devils, the 
English!”’ 

“Well, I don’t know—perhaps. I know 
they tell stories at home; but here—the 
other night I crawled out to fetch in one of 
our fellows and I bumped into someone. 
We were both as still as mice for fear of 
drawing fire. But a star shell went up, and 
I saw it was an English Red Cross chap. 
We just dropped where we stood till the 
light had gone. Then he whispered to me 
in German; and we helped each other re- 
connoiter for the fellows left over from the 
last attack. He gave me some brandy for 
my man. I don’t think he would have hurt 
our wounded. And the next day I saw him 
again. He came over the parapet with the 
white flag; and I shot him ——’” 

“Good Lord!’’ 

“Damn you! What’s the use of groaning 
like that? What could I have done? You 
just tell me that! My officer gave the 
order. ‘Another English swine for hell!’ 
he said. And I’m a dead shot. If I’d re- 
fused I should have got it in the neck, in- 
stead. And there’s my wife at home 4 

“Yes! You remember Sebold? He 
wouldn’t. It was some woman or other. 
And the officer put a bullet through him, 
there and then. And they took away the 
pension from his old mother, and she was 
turned out into the street; she died there. 
I know, because I tried to find her on my 
last leave. I was Sebold’s friend. And the 
neighbors told me how it had happened.” 

Another voice intervened, soft, with a 
southern dialect: ‘‘What strange things 
please God these days!” 

“At Aerschot 

“Those women 

“My God, how they screamed!”’ 

“Took here! I’ll tell you something: I 
hear them—every time I go over the top.” 

“Ah, stop that!” 

The ’strange chorus died away into the 
darkness. Disembodied spirits they might 
well have been, speaking from their sepa- 
rate hells of the things they had done and 
suffered there—without protest, without 
anger, as though from the omnipotent 
power that held them there could be no 
appeal. 

A voice began again, dispassionately: 

‘“What’s the good of talking? We can’t 
help it. If we don’t do as we’re told—if we 
don’t believe it’s right—what’s going to be- 
come of us? What’s the good of us? We’ve 
nothing to go back to; we can’t go back. 
On our own showing most of us here are 
finished with. We’ve done things ordinary 
folks can’t do. It was our duty; but we’ve 
damn well got to pay for it. We’ll never be 
like other people again. We’ll never be 
able to live their lives. 

“*T remember what our captain said when 
we marched out. ‘When you were a civilian,’ 
he said, ‘you could do this but you couldn’t 
do that; this was right and that wasn’t. 
Well, now you're soldiers, and all that’s 
gone. You’ve only one thing to judge by— 
if it’s a good thing for Germany then it’s 
right, and you’re a fine fellow for doing 
it—no matter what it is.’”’ 

“Ah, that’s true!” 

“No use worrying one’s head.” 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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“Tt Wears Well ” 


How much satisfaction do 
you get from a newspaper? | 


Do you put it down with | 
a confident feeling you have | 
learned the exact facts of the | 
principal recent occurrences | 
that have taken place} 
throughout the world? 


Do you find therein infor- | 
mation of sufficient interest 
to warrant passing your 
newspaper along or cause 4 4 
to save it to read again? 


Do its statements S| 
with authority? 


The readers of The Christian | | 
Science Monitor can answer these | 
queries in the affirmative because | 
this great international daily news- | 
paper has its own reporters all over | 
the world gathering true stories of | 
daily events, which are published | 
uncontaminated by personal opinion | 
or biased conclusion. 


The Christian Science Monitor, | 
3c a copy, is on general sale through- || 
out the world at news stands, hotels 
and Christian Science reading-rooms. || 
A monthly trial subscription by |} 
mail anywhere in the world for 75¢, | | 
a sample copy on request. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U.S. AL 


Sole publishers ofall authorized 
Christian Science literature. 


A Good Night’s R 
Be it East or Wes! 


Let old Lake Erie lull you to sleep for one night of yot! ~ 
trip—East or West. You'll find comfort and quiet on 
completely appointed steamer and will wake up refreshe 

The great ship “‘SEEANDBEE” is 500 ft. long, 98 ft 
6 in. broad, with 510 staterooms and parlors accomm(| — 
dating 1500 persons. Schedule includes steamers “SE] 
ANDBEE,” “City of Erie’ and “City of Buffalo, 
Daylight trips every Saturday from July 6 to Aug. 3| 


Daily Between Cleveland and Buf 


FARE $3.52 May Ist to Nov. 


Leave Cleveland 8:00 p. m. (U.S. Standard Cen. 
Arrive Buffalo . 7:30a.m. (U.S. Standard East, 
Leave Buffalo, . 9:00 p.m. (U.S. Standard East. 
Arrive Cleveland 7:00 a. m. (U.S. Standard Cen. Tim — 
Connections at Buffalo for Niagara Falls and all a 4 
and Canddian points. At Cleveland for Cedar 
Put-in-Bay, Toledo, Detroit and all points West. Ral, . 
road tickets reading between Cleveland and Buffalo a 
cepted for transportation on all steamers. Ask tick 
agent for tickets via C. & B. Line. 


NEW TOURIST AUTOMOBILE RATE—$7,50 Round Trpit fi 
Two Days Return Limitfor Cars Not Exceeding 127 TnchesWhias 


Send 5 cents for colored puzzle chart of the ais 
“SEEANDBEE.” Also ask for pictorial booklet 


The Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Comm! 
mm Dept. S, Cleveland, O. = 


\ TJANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, the 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘* Needed Inventions 
“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Rav! 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, 


U so add $5.00 or « 

U sx. 00 a week to ye 

present income by acti 

Ol asasubscription represen 

tive of the Curtis Publications. Let 
explainourspare-timeoffer. Writeto! 
Curtis Publishing Company, 381 Int 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pen 


For years the price of 
the Oliver Typewriter 
was $100. Then a year 
ago the price was dropped 
to $49. Because we found 
old ways of selling were 
wasteful and not in keep- 
i with the times. 


We no longer need 15,000 salesmen 
al agents. Nor costly offices in 50 
jes. This has made possible aggre- 
‘e savings for purchasers of hundreds 
thousands of dollars. 


) 


I= 
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That $51 we cut off was simply sell- 
i’ waste. The machine costs us more 
a it used to, because of advance in 
terials. But the machine is the same 


it service direct. 


: the service the same, but we render 


’ We Sell Direct 


At first this 51 per cent 
reduction awoke a good 
many suspicions. Some 
suspected a reduction in 
quality. That is unthink- 
able. Here is a $2,000,- 
} 000 concern with a world- 
Wle reputation. Our factory employs 
iny hundred workers. We have spent 
9 r 20 years in building up our prestige. 
would be suicide to sacrifice that. 


The coupon brings you an Oliver 
for Free Trial. Not one cent down. 
Keep it or return it. You are the 
judge. If you keep it, pay us $49 at 
| the rate of $3 per month. If you re- 
_ turn it, we even refund the transpor- 
_ tationcharges. You can’t lose a penny. 


| Or, the coupon brings you our 
‘Startling book, ‘““The High Cost of 

Typewriters—The Reason and the 

Remedy.”’ Clip the coupon now. 


+. 


Typewriters Detar Ge. Cat 
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From 


All the saving comes, from ending 


needless extravagances. It is exactly 
the $100 machine. 


We send the machine on trial without any 
money down. We guarantee it a new machine 
of our latest model, identical with the finest 
machine we sold for $100. 


Make your own comparisons. If you think 
any typewriter in the world is better, simply 
send the Oliver back. 


If you find it the best typewriter you know, 
pay us $49 at the rate of $3 monthly. That is 
only 10 cents per day. 


The Identical $100 Oliver 


The Oliver Nine is the final fruition of our 
22 years of effort. It embodies every improve- 
ment all those years 
have developed. It is Be abd 
the finest, the costli- gg 
est, the most success- pe 
ful model this con- [ / 


cern ever built. 


This is the same ES 
model used by 
many of the 
count my is 
Cn Cr vet sense L 
businesses, 
such as -U. 
S. Steel Cor- 
poration, 
Pennsylva- 
nia Rail- 
Torandey 
National 
Cloak 
& Suit 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


month. The title to remain in you until fully paid for. 
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Verewael 


Gran at Ont To 


lan 


Co., Corn Products Refining Company, Na- 


tional City Bank of N. Y., Montgomery Ward 
& Co., New York Edison Co., Hart, Schaffner & Marx, 
Diamond Match Co., Otis Elevator Co., Bethlehem Steel 
Co., and a host of others. 


No typewriter does better work. No typewriter is 
more rapid. None are more satisfactory in the long 
run. All that you can prove for yourself. 


The Oliver, as you'll agree, is the best typewriter, 
in fifty ways, that anybody ever built. If any type- 
writer is worth $100, it is the Oliver Nine. 


It has always commanded the maximum price for 
a standard machine. And at the maximum price, The 
Oliver became a world-wide favorite. Over 600,000 
Olivers have been sold. 


Send No Money 


Note the coupon below. It is your salesman. Check 
the first square if you want an Oliver for free trial. 
Check the second if you want further information. 


Send the coupon now, 
whether you are interested 
in one or many typewriters. 
Decide to save. 


Canadian Price, $62.65 


The Oliver Typewriter 
Company 
1016 Oliver Typewriter Bldg. 


hicago 


et 4 no 
me il th Taye 6 
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1016 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


O Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days free inspec- 
tion. If I keep it, I will pay $49 at the rate of $3 per 


My shipping point is 


This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose 
to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the 
end of five days. 


fia] Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your 


book—‘‘The High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and 
the Remedy,” your de luxe catalog and further information. 


Name or a 


Street Address_ 
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W 


City _ Were eae _ State __ 
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*It makes a difference” 


Without Oil your 
Bearing would 
burn itself out 


HEAT Breaks 
up Poor Oils 


June 15, 1916 


Perfect unbroken 


Film of Oil | ; : 


Heat Does Not Break Up Havoline Oi 


Here is a vivid picture of the difference between good oil 
and inferior oil. 


At the right, you note the bearing running, protected by a 
fine film of oil. This oil keeps apart all moving surfaces in 
your motor. Moreover, it protects them from the intense heat 
always generated by the friction of fast-moving machinery. 


In a good motor there are many such bearings fitted to 
1/1000 inch accuracy, and you must have an oil like Havoline 
that keeps its film as a constant protector against the ravages 
of frictional heat. 


The centre section of the bearing shows how an inferior oil 
breaks up under heat. Heat always shows up a poor oil. 
Heat breaks up its protecting film into splotches and kills its 
lubricating power. An oil film so broken permits dry metal 
to rub against dry metal, which gives friction its deadly chance. 
This illustrates why, although you may be using plenty of oil 


Havoline greases are compounded of Havoline Oil and pure, sweet tallow. 


Sndian Refining Company ?esaet Remes New York 


Incorporated 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


“It makes a difference’’ 


Clean to handle and correct in body. 


+ 
in your motor, you still hear ominous sounds—‘‘knocks,’ 


grindings, or similar indications that something is Wrol ng 
Ever consider it might be poor oil? It often is and the e ; 
owner never knows what’s the trouble. Be safe—use Havoling 


The section of the bearing shown at the left is runnin 
without any oil whatever. It is obvious that without an 
lubrication in any good piece of machinery, dry steel woul _ 
rub against dry steel. Great friction would result and th 
resulting heat would burn out the best piece of steel in th 
world. 


Havoline Oil has been proven by vast numbers of car owne! 
to be the safest oil you can use in your motor under all cor | 
ditions. One of the country’s greatest universities has prove } 
scientifically i in its laboratories that Havoline is the safest ) 
to use in a motor. Give your \ 
motor Havoline. It will pay you. 


FIVE'U.S.GALLONS NET 


|HAVOLINE|E 


OIL 


MAKES a OIFFERENCE® 


No.129 of a series 
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IBAKER-VAWTER 


ACHINE BOOKKEEPING 


——_——_—$_ = 


=> 


| 


4 Ty deciding upon the ledger 
> & binder best adapted to the 
Burroughs Ledger Posting Ma- 
_ chine,” states A. S. Barboro & 
Co., Inc., Memphis, Tenn., ‘“we 
| investigated 


| Elasticity Capacity 
| Durability Speed 
| “Our decision for Baker- 
| Vawter Binders has been vin- 


| dicated.” / 
That THE BIG MAJORITY has * 
‘likewise chosen Baker-Vawter 
_ Equipment proves it is BEST, Write | 
ept. M, nearest factory: ; 
Benton Harbor, Mich. y 
Holyoke, Mass. San Francisco, Cal. 4 


icer-Vawren Company | 


| riginators and Manufacturers 6158 | 
} LOOSE LEAF AND STEEL FILING EQUIPMENT 3 


Sales Offices in 47 Cities 


No.129 of a series He | 
Dp 
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a 
DELICATE bridge of bones 


(A spanning the distance from 
our heel to the ball of your foot 
lust carry intermittently the en- 
‘re weight of your body as you 
valk. It is easily broken down. 
Kebuilding it is not so simple. 
' | The Coward Arch Support Shoe re- 
ores these bones and muscles gradu- 
_ |ily, remolding the fallen arch to nor- 
ial position and usefulness. Coward 
‘rch Support Shoes are put together 
| ith true honesty of workmanship and 


i all the light of modern knowledge. 


| We are experienced in fitting by mail. 


JAMES S$. COWARD 


| 
| 262-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 
| (Near Warren St.) 


s ail Orders Filled Sold Nowhere Else 


( 
Sho 
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Mest system “for beg q 
iphers. Highest world's records for speed and accuracy 
ee weber of court reporters than any other sys- 
hy twelve years. Instruction’ by mail; satisfaction 


) teed. Write for FREE catalog. 
Bi ‘SHORTHAND SCHOOL 
4 L. James, Chief Instructor. 


Schiller Building, Chicago, Ilinois 
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(Continued from Page 106) 

“Better get what one can out of it while 
the fun lasts ——” 

“You wait! If ever I get out of this hole 
again I’ll paint things red!”’ 

A footstep squelching in the mud outside 
silenced them. A light flashed. Like a 
round bright eye it passed inquisitively 
from face to face. They cringed away from 
it, blinking and resentful, as though the 
sudden revelation of themselves shamed 
them; as though in that concealing dark- 
ness they had imagined themselves as less 
hideous, less utterly miserable. 

They could not see the figure behind the 
light; only a hand and a slip of paper. 

““Gefreiter Felde!”’ 

“Yes, Herr Feldwebel.”’ 

A man crawled out from the huddled 
circle. He was bearded, unkempt and 
filthy. He had to stoop so as not to strike 
the roof of the dugout with his head. He 
stood there, morose and patient, like some 
Norse giant trapped in a cave of earthmen, 
while the light flashed over him. 

“Good. You’re to come with me.” 

“Yes, Herr Feldwebel.” 

The light blinked itself out. 

They listened to the cautious, receding 
footsteps. ; 

“Wonder where he’s gone?” 

“God knows. He’ll not come back.” 

“Well, at least he’s out of this.” 

They huddled closer to one another, 
shivering and muttering. 


It was strange to be in a room again. 
Such an immaculate room—nothing super- 
fluous, everything in its place, everywhere 
a shining cleanliness; and a bright fire 
burning in the grate. It was strange, too, to 
realize that people still existed like this 
little doctor in his neat service uniform, 
his blue eyes twinkling good-humoredly 
behind his glasses, as though the whole 
world were as comfortable and spruce as 
himself. 

Helmut stood stockishly on the other 
side of the table and stared, and the blue 
eyes stared back, half interested, half 
disgusted—as one stares at some grotesque, 
slightly repulsive animal. 

“Just out of the trenches, eh?” 

* “Yes, Herr Stabsarzt.” 

“Glad?” 

“Yes, Herr Stabsarzt.” 

“Wondering what I want with you?” 

Helmut indicated by a look of stupid 
indifference that it was not his business to 
wonder. Actually he had not thought about 
it. He could experience short hot desire 
and blank satiety—but wonder and specu- 
lation had passed long since over his hori- 
zon. 

The doctor laughed and ran a beautifully 
manicured finger nail down a printed list. 

““Well—perhaps I’ve got a nice piece of 
news for you. Ah—here we are! ‘Gefreiter 
Helmut Felde, Number 3078, D Company, 
Regiment K6nigin Louise, Number 45. 
Field conduct excellent. Recommended 
for the Iron Cross. Unwounded. Medical 
record, first class. Well built; height, six 
feet; chest measurement, forty-two.’ Not 
at all bad, my son; not at all bad! Let’s 
see what we could do for such a fine speci- 
men. Badener, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, Herr Stabsarzt.’’ 

“Very well. I’m going to give you a 

fortnight of your native mountains. Waita 
moment! Ah, I haveit! We try to arrange 
these things with due regard to localities. 
The Althof, Embach, Black Forest. A 
beautiful district. And you will have a 
charming hostess, I have no doubt.” 
_ Seeing Helmut’s face he burst out laugh- 
ing. 
“‘Then—then I am not to go home, Herr 
Stabsarzt?”’ 
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The doctor leaned his chin on his hand. | 
As suddenly as it had come the laughter 
died out of him. His eyes had become hard, 
with a look of cruel penetration which 
awoke a faint indefinable memory. 

“My young friend, understand me! You 
are not on leave. You are going to this 
place on duty—on strict military duty. 
Get that into your dull head. You are go- 
ing to be quartered at this farm with this 
woman—because there are no young men 
left in the whole district. There never will 
be any young men there again for twenty 
years. They have been wiped out. It is our 
business to repopulate that district—to 
provide a new generation that will carry 
on the mighty task that we have begun. A 
young Germany a 

He stopped with a shrug, as though angry 
at his own display of passion. 

“In the ordinary course of events, 
Gefreiter, you would marry and have chil- 
dren. That event has now become improb- 
able. You may be injured—killed. Your 
children would then be lost to your coun- 
try. We have to provide against that con- 
tingency. That is why you are going to 
Embach!” 

Helmut had not lowered his eyes, and yet 
for a moment he could not see the face op- 
posite him. It swam in a throbbing mist. 

“Herr Stabsarzt—does she know?” 

“She will be informed that a soldier is to 
be quartered with her. According to my 
notes she is young, single, with no men- 
folks. The brother and owner of the Althof 
was killed last year. You should have no 
trouble. No doubt as a good German she 
will realize her duty.” 

The doctor blinked his eyes till they were 
two dots of light. 

“Herr Stabsarzt i 

“That’s enough!”’ Again the hard flash. 
“T am not here to discuss it with you. You 
have your orders. Make no mistake about 
it—you are as much on duty up there on 
that peasant’s farm as you are in the 
trenches. You serve the Fatherland 
equally—you will be held as responsible. 
And we are not deceived. Make no mis- 
take about that, either. Play no fool’s 
tricks with us. And remember: There is to 
be no question of marriage—or promise of 
marriage. This is a war measure only. 
Now off with you!” 

He mingled a gesture of dismissal with a 
return of his first good-humor. 

“And wash your face, my son,” he 
laughed. 

Helmut saluted. 

“Yes, Herr Stabsarzt!’’ 

In the anteroom other soldiers were wait- 
ing. They looked up at him with a veiled 
questioning in their eyes, with the flicker 
of unclean laughter on their lips. - 

A red wave seemed to rush up through 
his whole body to his face. And yet he was 
cold—so cold that his knees shook under 
him. He had felt like that in his first bom- 
bardment in the trenches. Fear?’ Afraid? 
What of? Hadn’t one always known of 
this? Hadn’t one whispered and laughed 
about it—joked? 

The sergeant major who guarded the 
door of the doctor’s room nudged him 
wickedly. 

“Well—can we congratulate the bride- 
groom?” 

It was a second before Helmut answered; 
and yet in himself the silence had been 
interminable. 

He burst out into a stupid laugh. 

“Congratulate the Fatherland, Herr 
Feldwebel. ‘Das Vaterland mag ruhig sein.’”’ 

He went out into the winter’s morning 
with his hands in his pockets, swaggering 
and winking. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Heat and Light 
| from 
One Socket 


—or power | i 
and light— Ye | 
or double the ¥ 
light—with \ 


the i 


fee an extra socket always 
I} ready for any electrical appliance. | 
Write us 


$ ] for folder 


| BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG: CO. 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
Benjamin No. 2450 
Shade Holder enables you 
* to use any shade with your 
r ‘ Two-Way Plug. 
it Also makers of Benja- 
‘a. min Swivel Attachment 
\ Plug shown in woman's 
|B, hand. It screws in with- 
| 8\ out twisting the wire. 


At your 
dealer’s 


\Water Supply! 
Systems | 


30c a Month 
Pumps thousands of gallons of water for your '§ 
bath, laundry and kitchen—for sprinkling 
your lawn—watering your flowers and war § 
garden There's a‘‘V & K"' System forsmall § 
residences, for large estates and farms—for 
city, town and country homes. Run by elec- ff 
tricity, gasoline engine or water power— com- }4 
plete systems $130 and up. 4 
Send for‘‘The Modern Way” The“ V&K” 
catalog describes and illustrates each 
“V & K" system. Makes it easy to choose }} 
the system to fit your re- & 
quirements and gives the 
price. Send for your copy 
today. It’s free.- Ask 
F your plumber or plumb- 
, ing jobber about 
“V & K" systems. 


M, 
ile-Kimes Co.) 
_Dayton,Ohio : 


and freight prepaid on a new 1918 
“RANGER” bicycle. Write at once 
for our big catalog and special offers. 
Take your choice from 44 styles, colors 
and sizes in the famous “RANGER” line. 
Marvelous Improvements. Extraor- 

dinary values in our 1918 price offers. 
“. You cannot afford to buy without 

‘4 getting our latest propositions and 
AE % Factory-to-Rider prices. 

'\& Boys, be a “Rider Agent” and 
make big money taking orders for 
4 bicycles and supplies. Get our 

liberal terms on a sample to intro- 
duce the new ‘“‘“RANGER”’. 
’ TIRES, equipment, sundries and 
fs everything in the bicycle line at 
half usual prices. Write Today. 


CYCLE COMPANY 
Motorbike MEAD Dept. F-55, Chicago 
and report. 1918 Edition 


PATENTS snes 


GEORGE P. KIMMEL, 22-F3 Oriental Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Ranger 
Electric 
Lighted 


PROMPTLY PROCURED 


Send sketch foractual search 
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T one sure stroke, this creamy, 
soothing lather disinfects your 
shaving brush, your razor, and your 
face. Nota germ can live inits rich, 
safe lather. For it contains Lysol, 
the famous antiseptic that has been 
in use in hospitals for years. 


LYSOL 


Antiseptic Shaving Cream 


It thoroughly disinfects even the 
slightest cut, every time the razor 


nips your skin. 

Insures you against contracting, 
throughshaving, unsightlyand dan- 
gerous skin and blood ailments. 
Something entirely new. Yet costs 
no more than shaving creams that 
do not possess ‘its exclusive and 
valuable merits. Price, 25c a tube, 
at your druggist. 

Learn the satisfaction of the Anti- 
septic Shave—the safe, cool, quick, 


refreshing shave with Lysol Shaving 
Cream. Aliberalsamplefreeonrequest. 


Manufactured by 
LEHN & FINK, Inc. 
96 William St. New York 


Under sole license granled by the 
Federal Trade Commission 


Hair Brush 
that can be 
Easily” 
Washed 


| 


J a N.Y HI 1 i j 
Instantly Sterilized 
Without Injury* 


tease 


CANITA 
BRUSHES 


You Can See Right Through Them 


Keep your hair and scalp clean and healthy. 
Dirt and dandruff are the prime causes of fall- 
ing hair. Your hair and scalp cannot be kept clean 
and healthy with dirty brushes any more than you 
can clean your face with a dirty towel. 

The Sanitax is the only hair brush that 
can be washed, boiled or sterilized 
without the slightest injury. 

Carefully selected Russian bristles, hand-drawn 
into open metal back.. No wood to warp. ‘Hair 
brushes $2.00.. Guaranteed to please and last or money 
back. Name onevery handle. Insist on the genuine. 


Sanitax Brush Co., 2343 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


\. Dealers—Please write for special introductory offer. 


WANTED NEW IDEAS Wits fer 
ventions Wanted and $1,000,000 in prizes. Our four books 


sent Free. Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
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WHO'S WHO—AND WHY 


(Concluded from Page 62) 


Jessie Bonstelle 


You ask something of my life. Well, I 
was born on a farm in Greece, New York, 
and am truly grateful for the love of 
Nature and the good, healthy foundation 
it gave me; also, the wonderful experience 
of a real home and family life. I was the 
baby of an old-fashioned family—eleven— 
and the only one who inherited my mother’s 
great love of the theater. In fact, I think 
I narrowly escaped making my début in 
this world in a theater! Being a rather 
fragile youngster I was not sent to school, 
but was put into boots and flannels and 
turned out-of-doors with my brothers, and 
was tutored solely by my mother, a won- 
derful woman! At nine years of age I 
knew by heart over one hundred and fifty 
prose and poetry selections—Shakspere, 
Sheridan, Burns, Whittier, Longfellow, etc.; 
fifty songs; could play the piano, dance all 
kinds of fancy dances, but I couldn’t learn 
the multiplication table! I had appeared 
before the public as a child entertainer for 
four years and had started my first bank 
account. My first real school experience was 
at Nazareth Convent, Rochester; New York, 
a year or two later. My mother, with her 
love of Nature, had given me a beautiful 
religious faith and belief in the Allness of 
God, and I refused to return to Sunday 
school after having gone once, because 
they taught things about a devil; and 
though but seven or eight years old then, 
I could believe in only one Power; so I 
didn’t go back to Sunday school. 

I finally got my chance to go on the 
professional stage, my mother going with 
me and playing a part, for the first time in 
her life.. She was then quite a bit over 
fifty. Struggle and disappointment, grief, 
discouragement, hard and bitter experi- 
ences—they are all the stepping stones if 
only one has the faith and courage to put 
them under his feet and go on. You can 
do this only if you have a great love for your 
work. What little success has come to me 
has come since I left off working purely 
to attain my own personal ambition, and 
have worked for the best and highest for 
my profession, trying to carry the light a 
little farther so that the theater will have 
benefited a little for my having been con- 
nected with it. ; 

I am grateful that I was able to give 
Louisa M. Alcott’s Little Women to the 
theater—and after eight years’ struggle; 
grateful to be one of the directors who 
established the only municipal theater in 
America. Mr. Bertram Harrison and my- 
self undertook this work at Northampton, 
Massachusetts, purely for the love of the 
theater, and established and directed the 
movement there for five years, when we 
resigned. 

The stock work, that of giving fine plays 
and fine productions, with good companies, 
at prices within the reach of all, has been 
the work I have enjoyed most, the work 
that has given greatest satisfaction to my 
soul. I have been doing this work, which 
my friends smilingly term ‘‘missionary 
work,” for several years, in Rochester, 
Toronto, Buffalo and Detroit. The re- 


sponse that comes to me from men, women 
and children through my work is something 


that I would not exchange with the most 
successful “star” of our stage. Not even 
all the money our dear little Mary Pickford 
makes could buy it. And; by the way, 
one of my dearest experiences not so very 
many years ago was having that same 
sweet little Mary playing children’s parts 
with me for two weeks in Rochester, and 
being much disgusted with herself for com- 
ing down with the measles. The little tot 
considered herself much too grown up for 
measles! 

I am playing my thirteenth season in 
Buffalo, a theatrical record, and proof of 
the loyalty of the public, and I confess I 
am rather proud of it. I have offered my 
services to the Y. M. C. A., through the 
Stage Women’s War Relief, and hope to 
go to France in September. I am a mem- 
ber of the Scribblers’ Club, of Buffalo; 
one of three lady members in the United. 
States of the Rotary Club, of which honor 
I am proud; a member of the Gamut Club, 
of New York, and also of the National 
Arts Club, where I have a little Studio 
home and sometimes indulge in “‘artistic”’ 
housekeeping. by means of a small gas 
range that is neatly camouflaged in the fire- 
place. . 

My recipe for health, happiness and 
“staying young” is: Find the work you 
love and keep doing it, but concentrate 
on your rest and on your pleasures as in- 
tensely as you do on your work, and keep 
your faith in God. 


Theodore Dreiser 


Mr. Dreiser is not pretty, though those 
two experts in physiognomic vivisection, 
the late Harris Merton Lyon and Mr. -Ed- 
gar Lee Masters, differ somewhat as to his 
evolution. Lyon found a vegetable herit- 
age, and pictured him as “‘a huge rutabaga, 
a colossal, pith-stricken radish,’”’ while Mr. 
Masters limned a vegetable-pastry combi- 
nation in ‘‘mouth cut like a scallop in a 
pie,” and “ruddy face—like a pumpkin.” 

When Dreiser was an editor he sent for 
Irvin Cobb to talk over a humorous story 
he wanted for his magazine. Cobb took 
one look at Dreiser and-has been con- 
vulsing the country ever since. 

They couldn’t talk about the story at 
the time because they just sat there laugh- 
ing at each other. And it must be re- 
membered that Irvin’s fond mother ever 
refrained from entering him in any of the 
Paducah infant beauty contests. 

- Mr. Dreiser considered statistically: 

He was born in Indiana, and lives in 
Greenwich Village to guard against be- 
coming homesick. 

Obsession: He has an idea for the most 
deadly rapid-fire gun. 

Vocation: Writing the “Great American 
Novel.” 

Vain Hope: To find time to read all the 
laudatory articles Henry Mencken has 
written about him. 

Chief Pleasure: Giving wide distribu- 
tion to all the vituperative things penned 
by his critics, underscoring the most caustic 
passages. 

Family Skeleton: He wrote the chorus 
to that song we sang twenty years ago, 
On the Banks of the Wabash. 
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i —cuts down repair costs. 


Installed in a Minute 
Weight 5 ounces — you simply snap | 
them into place. Made of highest | 
grade steel spring wire, especially | 

' tempered—will outlast the car. |} 


if Ten-Day Trial! 
| Go to your dealer today—buy a pair }} 
© of ‘Little Giants’’—if, after ten 
' days’ trial, you are not convinced, | 
f your money will be returned. . 


i 
ie 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write i 
us giving his name, and enclosing 75c (85¢ il 


in Canada). We will ship you 75¢ is 


a pair prepaid—your money re- 
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satishied <7 «pasate ae Per Pair }} 
American Auto Products Co. © }} 
242 So. Broadway 1526 So. Wabash Ave. 
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DEALERS: Order from 
your jobb 


E GIANTS] 


Borris esta ast Maret 


Pep! Free from Carbil! 


Cut Repair Bills—Get More Miler 
Gallon—Get More Auto Pleasure—s® 


mal 
ECON-O-KLEE 
4 

The New Carbon Preven 
Guaranteed to clean out and 
carbon—to increase power—tosa' 
line—to be absolutely free from 
and all elements injurious to m 
to add up to 30% to gasoline 
MONEY BACK if you're not 
Perfect’ combustion secured { 

troducing more oxygen and pui/iie 
gasoline. All carbon burned, cr le 
added power. NO CARBON Il 
Econ-O-Kleen goes in with the ga né 
works while you drives Endors|b} 

motorists in every State, 

Send $1 for guarantéed trial , 
enough for 112 gals. of gasoline. | 
Get Our FREE BOOK—Tells |! 
save repairs. Dealers wanted. | 


ECON-O-KLEEN FUEL } 
101 Labree Ave. Thief River Falls! 


British Army Officers’ Shes 
~ and Field Boots 


Guaranteed regulation pattern and wé 
proof. Made by ‘Slater Shoe Co.” of (i 
ada. Est.1869. Sameas 

supplied British Army na 


officers for home and 
active service. No cus- 
toms duty to pay. 
F. O. B. Detroit, Mich. 
Sizes and widths reg- 
ular C to EE. 


Send size of old 
boot and paper 
pattern of foot. 


P is + oes 

* Z e ¢ 
i“ P. rice [ 
Sameshoe,lighterw 
for dress 7 
F.O.B.Detroit, Mich. P.O.or Exp. Money Orderw h 
We also have regulation field officers’ boots, dress 
boots, spurs, Sam Brown belts, Fox’s spiral wool’ P 
English leather puttees and leggins. ‘ - 


WILKINSON’S SHOE SHOP, Est. 1875, Windsor, Ont 
Major Wilkinson, retired army officer, Probe — 
SOLE MAIL-ORDER AGENT FOR U, S+ 
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The same skill, knowledge and resources that have earned 


rst place in electrifying industry have developed powerful 
little motors to make VACUUM CLEANERS dependable 


“How shall I know which cleaner to buy?” 


You must realize the time and labor a portable vacuum cleaner solution of the third is to be found in the heart of the vacuum 
i ref, F; will save and that it is the really sanitary way to keep a house cleaner, the electric motor that operates it. Select the cleaner 
f ook for this— ; clean. that has a suitably designed and properly constructed motor 
I the mark of leadership But, with so many cleaners to choose from, how shall you and you will always be satisfied with your choice. 
b” electrical develop MEL enow which ene to buys 3 Leading household appliance manufacturers equip their vacuum 
and manufacture Three things should be considered when you buy a vacuum cleaners and other motor-driven -labor-saving machines with 
| cleaner: What price can you afford to pay? What work will G-E Motors. They know that the high standards governing 
the cleaner be required to do (depending upon whether your the manufacture of G-E Motors make good appliances better. 
home is large or small)? And, most important of all, is the Their booklets and advertising should tell you what motor is 
| cleaner reliable? used. To be sure of getting the best—buy electrical house- 
i You can easily answer the first two questions yourself. The hold appliances equipped with G-E Motors. 
‘ 
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From the Mightiest to the Tiniest iy 


Sue 


L ELECTRIC COMPANY 


| These Manufacturers equip their Household Appliances with G-E Motors 
um Cleaners Torrington Company, “Torrington”. . . Torrington, Conn. Coffield Motor Washer Co., “Coffield” . . . . Dayton, Ohio Maytag Company, “ Maytag” . 


. Newton, Iowa 


irtable The Morrow. €o., “ Morrow” . Waukegan, Ill, Grinnell Washing Machine Co., ‘‘ Laundry Queen” Grinnell, Iowa Voss Bros. Mfg. Co., Me Voss Electric” % res 4 Pavennyrte He 

Ed Machine Co., “Eclipse” Sid Ohi Stationary “ Ff. The 1900 Washer Company, “1900"".. .... Binghamton, N. Y. Syracuse Washer Corp n, Easy. Vacuum Washer,” Syracuse, N.Y. 
eth 0., 5 ec) Bae varigle, idney, io Atwood Vacuum Cleaner Co., “Atwood” . . , Rockford, Ill. H. F. Brammer Mfg. Co.,; “O. K. Electric’. . Davenport, Iowa Dishwashing Machines ‘ f 

A Bchine Co., “Thor” . . . . . «Chicago, Ill. Washing Machines Home Devices Corporation, ‘‘Modern Home". Brooklyn, N. Y. Bromeley Merseles Mfg. Co., “Crescent”. . . Chicago, Ill 

pf ation Electric Co., “Liberty New York City, N. Y. Altorfer. Broe.Co.eAlbol, cls 2. IN, e253 feos oye. «Peoria: Tl. Horton Mfg. Co., ‘Horton Electric’ _. . . Fort Wayne, Ind. Kitchen Service Company . . . . . . . . Chicago, Ill. 

{2 Company, “Regina” . . . . . Rahway, N. J. Boss Washing Mach. Co., “* Champion" and" Boss," Cincinnati, O. Hurley Machine Co., “Thor” . . Chicago, ‘Til. Welker, Bropi(Co? Ja) (0.0 5, os avalon ape 0:2 OU TACHAG, Ne Y 
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Why America has the best 
roast beef in the world 


GPser cut of prime roast beef on 
your table—do you realize that it 
is of a quality such as our fathers sel- 
dom knew? 


In their day meat dressing was purely 
a local business—wasteful, unscientific, 
frequently unwholesome. 


It depended solely upon such cattle as 
could be raised in the immediate vicinity 
—cattle adapted mostly for dairying 
purposes and usually sold for meat only 
when unfit for anything else. 


Today, thanks to the enterprise of 
the American cattle-raiser, herds of 
broad-backed cattle, scientifically bred 
for meat-producing purposes in the fer- 
tile pasture lands of the West, supply 
a quality of beef that is the standard of 
the world. 


This scientific breeding on a large 
scale became practicable only when 
the facilities developed by the modern 
packer made meat dressing and dis- 
tributing a national instead of a local 
business. 


Through the establishment of large 
packing plants with adequate stock- 
yards facilities near the finest cattle 
lands, and through the development of 
country-wide distributing machinery 
that assured a ready market at all times 
and all seasons, the breeding of fine, 
meat-producing animals was made 
possible. 

And because those parts of the animal 
that once were wasted are now con- 
verted into valuable by-products, the 
large packer is enabled to sell this better 
beef, dressed, for less than is paid for 
the animal on the hoof. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


A nation-wide organization with more than 20,000 stockholders 
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leth-Evans Range Lenses are used at 
eanama Canal. These lenses are 
amd one-half feet in diameter and 
tent the acme of lens efficiency, 


Macbeth Lens 


At the Panama Canal and on 


Battleships —Why Not 
on Your Motor Car? 


aa Nee qualifies 
Macbeth-Evans Glass 
Company to build more effi- 
cient lenses for your car. 


Experience of motorists—acci- 
dents, arrests, narrow escapes 
and perils of night-driving— 
make it imperative that you stop 
taking chances with infesior 
lenses. 


Get this new scientific lens 
with the green glass visor. 


It avoids wasted light and 
dangerous glare—complies with 
laws—increases safety—adds to 
appearance of car. 


All upward rays are re-directed 
down on the road where needed. 
It gives ample light in front 
of car and excellent side light. 
The front surface of the lens 
is divided into five horizontal 


Price per pair $5—Denver and West $5.50—Canada $6— 


prisms—each inclines at an angle 
determined with scientific accu- 
racy. 

These prisms bend and re-di- 
rect the rays of light so that you 


get a strong and long light on 
the road. 


The concave recesses in the 
back of the lens spread the light 
laterally, thus providing the very 
essential side lighting for turning 
corners. 


All the light, therefore, is used 
right. 


All over the world where the 
highest quality lenses are de- 
manded, where the most rigid 
tests must be met, Macbeth- 


. Evans lenses are saving lives— 


At the Panama Canal where 
exceptional efficiency is de- 
manded ! 


For coast defense where the 
strongest searchlights must be 
used ! 


On battleships where the very 
best is required! 


For railroad signals where 
everything depends upon their 
ability and reliability! 


For lighthouses where denser 
fogs than encountered inland 
must be penetrated constantly in 
all kinds of weather ! 


‘ Is your safety, driving at night, 
less important ? 


Get Macbeth Lenses put on 
your car at once. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write to us. 
Directions with every pair ex- 
plain how lamps can be adjusted 
to comply with all state lighting 
laws. 


Winnipeg and West $6.50 


Macbeth Lenses are for sale by leading jobbers, accessory dealers and garages everywhere, 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write direct to us. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company, Pittsburgh : | 


Branch Offices in: Boston; Buffalo; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; New York; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; San Francisco; St. Louis. ; 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada ! 


 Macheth Lens with the 
18S visor for motor cars 
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In the metal grip of Colgate’s “Handy Grip” 
Shaving Stick are 50 cool, comfortable Colgate 
shaves that you can use—extra. Because of the 
clever patented construction of the “Handy Grip” 
you can unscrew the last ’2 inch, stick it on a 


Refill stick and use all the soap—no waste. 


The Stick is the most economical form of shaving 
soap. We make Shaving Powder and Cream—as 
well as Sticks—so we cari advise you impartially 
that you get twice as many shaves from a Stick as 
from a tube of Shaving Cream—Colgate’s Cream 
or any other. 
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Scientific laboratory tests, confirmed by practical 
home tests, prove this. The laboratory tests show 
that .15 grams of Colgate’s “Handy Grip” Shaving 
Stick make a satisfactory lather—and therefore 
there are 378 shaves in the 56.7 grams of soap in 
the “Handy Grip” Stick. That gives you a shave 
every day for more than a year. 


The practical home tests were made by all kinds of 
shavers—wasteful, thrifty and in-between. They 
showed an average of 338 shaves from the “Handy 
Grip” Stick—a little less than the ideal laboratory 
tests, as was to be expected. 


The Colgate “Refill” Stick is a further economy—when you are ready for the 
new supply you can obtain a “Refill” for less than the cost of the complete 
“Handy Grip.” The “Refill” screws into the Grip exactly as the original stick did. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Established 1806 


New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—lasting and refined 


For thritty shaving. —Save below the waste line 


hight there 


you save 


50 shaves 


You can unscrew the 
last Y% inch — and 
stick it on the new 
stick as shown. 


- Per stick 
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NOTICE TO READER. When you finish 
reading this magazine, place a U. S. 1-cent 
stamp on this notice, mail the magazine, and 
it will be placed in the hands of our soldiers 
or sailors destined to proceed overseas, 
NO WRAPPING—NO ADDRESS. 


A. S. Burleson, Postmaster General, 
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F e Horrors of Moonlight— By George Pattullo 
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ART-RUGS ARD 
FLOOR- COVERINGS 


@NCOLEUM 


GUARANTEE} 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY WILL 
BE REFUNDED 


oy, A DAMP CLOTH WELL REMOVE 
te, SEAL IF FT STICKS TO Goons 


HE one big, outstanding feature of Congo- 

leum Art-Rugs is that they combine all 
the artistry of design and coloring found in 
fabric rugs, with superior qualities of sanitation, 
durability, and economy. 


Just see how beautiful this rug is! Observe the 
delicate colors, the effective pattern, the har- 
monious border-design. 


Think how simply stunning one of these Art- 
Rugs would look in that room you plan to 
furnish. 


Artists Have Designed Them 


The patterns have been designed by men who 
understand the requirements of the average 
American home, and the color-harmonies 
have been planned to match most any deco- 
rative scheme. 


Of course, we show but one of the artistic pat- 
terns here, but even this will serve to indicate 


what you may expect to find in the dealer’s 
stock. 


You may be certain that there is a size and 
design suitable for any room in the house 
where a low-priced fabric rug would be used. 


High in Quality—Low in Cost 


There is nothing in Congoleum Art-Rugs for 
the water to rot. The felt base has no tend- 
ency to curl or “‘kick up” at the edges, so the 
rugs lie flat without fastening of any kind. 


They are water-proof, so it’s easy to keep them 
clean. No beating and sweeping to fill your 
lungs with dust; a damp mop is all you need. 


Your Dealer Has Them 


You can get Congoleum Art-Rugs in any of 
the popular sizes, from 3 feet x 4|/, feet up 
to 9 feet x 12 feet. They are made in a 
variety of beautiful patterns, from which you 
can easily select one to meet your taste and 
requirements perfectly. 
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The rug illustrated is Congolin 
Art-Rug No. 340. The 6 x ‘t. 


e 
size retails for $8.50. It is 1 
possible to show here the my 
charming colors in this desa. 


| 
Look for the Gold Seal—Note the Guarante: _ 
When you ask for Congoleum, you expect ti 
get Congoleum quality. You want the genuin) 
because the colors and patterns are splendid — 
because it lies at without fastening, becaus 
it wears better than other printed floor-cover 
ings, and because it costs so little. | 


The new Gold Seal helps you make sure of what yo’ 
are getting. It is visible evidence of our guarantee tha 
Congoleum will give you satisfaction. Look for the Goli 
Seal. If you don’t see it, insist that the salesman shoy 


you the name “Congoleum”’ stamped on the back. 


Send for our Free Rug Color-Chart | . 


If you want to see the other pretty patterns before you call on | 
the dealer, get this rug-chart that shows the actual colors, | 
A convenient guide in picking out the patterns you like best. 
Send your name and address to the nearest office, and let us 
show you how to beautify your floors for little money. 


The Congoleum Company 


Philadelphia Depertiaras San Francs 
Chicago The , ll Com jostol 
Montreal Acted Lali Toront« 
Winnipeg Vancouve St. John, N.B. Halifax, N.5 
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Ve estclox is the trade mark on the 
dial of every timepiece made by 


the Western Clock Co. It is a pledge 
of quality. 


IG BEN, Baby Ben and 
Sleep- Meter are the best 
known Westclox timekeepers. 


All Westclox alarms keep good 
time. They all have the patented 
Westclox construction—a better 
method of clock making. 


To ring on time, an alarm clock 
must run on time. 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 


Big Ben—Baby Ben—Pocket Ben—America—Lookout—Ironclad—Sleep-Meter—Bingo 


Pravoalle; les UsSi A: Factories at Peru, III. 
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Company 


illiam Boyd, Advertising Djrector 


Lendon: 6, Henrietta Street 


depths of ter- 
ror ntil he beds in 
, {il shack some- 
whe out on a hill, 
wii the rending 
ra es of exploding 
P| is rocking the 
wol round him, 
an 0 his ears the 
es iar throbbing 
dre of a boche 
aR circling 
be to get the 
ar for another. 
ae have been 


‘raids in Lon- 
loiand Paris—he 
ma even have lis- 
te:d to a few 
mcalight sona- 
asn towns like 
a yor Toul—but 
‘oesn’t know 
ing of air raids 
he ain’t heard 
n’ unless he’s 
at the receiv- 
gnd of a night 
7 where there 


raids are hard 
en(th on the pop- 
ulzions of cities, 
en knows; they 
eonitute wanton 
‘er, from any 
{point you may 
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Ame Z 
(()} | 
Fee 7 
LD not yet experienced 
yz : 
Z successive waves of 


Gothas. But no 
more moonlight 
nights for me; low- 
ering skies, with 
threat of storm, 
every time! 

Poets may rave 
of moonlight as they 
will; a poet’s a 
hopeless proposition 
anyhow, and you 
don’t expect any 
bettersense. But 
I’m off a moonlight 
for life, as they say 
in the Army. Let 
others stroll in the 
soft languor of the 
summer nights; let 
others hug in the 
enchantment of its 
silvery rays. As for 
me,:I’m headed for 
the nearest storm 
cellar. That has be- 
come a fixed habit. 

It is fascinating 
to. watch how air 
raids affect one’s 
fellow men. Of 
course there are air 
raids and air raids. 
There are our per- 
fectly legitimate ex- 
cursions into the 
enemy’s territory to 
give therascals what 
is coming to them; 
and there are the 
Hung’ barbarous at- 
tacks on us. 


: one consola- This Photograph From an Aéroplane Shows the City of Rheims Ablaze From Shells Dropped by the Germans Seven of us were 


ig arget and there are so many others who might get it instead of him. But when 
Ojare in an isolated hospital somewhere in the bosque or resting in a tiny village 
Wil troops, and you know that the assassin of the dark is trying for you and nobody 
ls; that the antiaircraft guns barking all about are almost as futile as pea shooters to 
iri him off; and you have counted two he has dropped, which probably means 
he are two more to come; and the only thing you can do is lie quiet, in shuddering 
! Hie Poy howdy! 

‘ie hell of it is there’s no place to run. In the trenches a man has a measure of 
«on He can drop flat or duck round a traverse or make a dive for a dugout 
yh he hears the scream of a shell. But a bomb from the sky gives no warning; it 
tet you in one place as well as another, or possibly more so; and the only thing to 
me is to sit tight and trust to luck. Sit tight! With a terrible death perhaps 
luiing through the air toward you any minute. That requires some self-control. You 


e€ n irresistible impulse to move somewhere—anywhere; yet youcan’t. It represents 
vu ery acme of fear and helplessness. 


| Happy Nights With Fog and Clouds 


AVE seen men who had gone gallantly over the top, who had shown fine nerve 
* | der fire in the front lines, cower beneath the blankets as the house quivered from the 
"(:s; and I have bumped heads with them getting there. For I am not of those who 
Aye. ag go into battle; the ambition to be a hero departed long ago. I don’t mind 
ii tting, Without risk of exaggeration, that I am fed up on air raids. Boy howdy, yes! 
ae three or four aren’t so bad. An air raid is a novelty then, and possibly 
YO\laven’t seen the size of the hole the accursed bomb makes in the ground. But 
‘4 until you have been through twenty-two! Then a moonlight night will become 
‘ na horror, and you will learn to love fog and rain. 

her, thoughtless days we used to rail at the climate of France because of the 


ouds and drizzle. Some of the boys still do, but they are the ones who have 


3 


sitting in a genteel 
poker game. I had walked round my chair three times, with the happy result of seeing 
a pair finally, and had just said to the dealer “‘Gimme three off the roof,’’ when suddenly 
we caught the unmistakable hum of an airplane motor. Everybody paused; for a 
moment the dealer’s fingers grew stiff and he hesitated. Then he smiled and did his 
duty, for the noise was a steady cheerful purr, which is the sound a French machine 
makes. 

We all leaned back comfortably and gave a tilt to our cigars. The hum increased 
in volume and passed overhead. It was as beautiful as Handel’s Largo, for our gallant 
allies were off to bomb the blue blazes out of the dirty boches, and we wished those 
daring airmen a safe journey and a bull’s-eye with every shot. 


How it Feels to be the Target 


UT now the scene is changed. A little later came another sound; again there was 
a pause in the game. Everybody listened. The noise was like the drone of a giant 
bee, rising and falling. It was sinister, threatening. 

The dealer folded the cards and laid them on the table. The whole crowd tried to 
smile, but their faces were too stiff. Somebody attempted a joke, but his voice turned 
thin and reedy. Anyway, it was no joking matter, for a boche airman was approaching. 
Yes, the murderous enemies of the human race were about their dirty work again. 

Next instant we were startled by the thunder of a gun that seemed to have been 
planted out in the back garden, and a shrapnel shell whistled heavenward in search of 
the invisible foe. Another and another; the house quivered to its foundation and all 
the windows rattled. Our air defenses were putting up a barrage to head off the raider. 

The airman didn’t appear to be aware that they were shooting at him. He came 
tearing along toward his objective without a break—and we were his objective. You 
see, the antiaircraft guns don’t aim directly at the machines, possibly because they 
cannot see them. They throw up a barrage of bursting shrapnel shells in the hope that 
the invader cannot penetrate it; but if, outside of the official communiqués, a night 
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barrage ever drove an enemy airman back I have still to 
hear of it. So far as I have been able to discover, the chief 
dangers of an antiaircraft barrage fall to stray pedestrians 
in the streets. 

Well, along he came. Without my being conscious of 
how it happened the game stopped. The players were gaz- 
ing at each other thoughtfully and some of them looked 
wan round the gills. I had long realized, to a degree, how 
atrocious war can be, but the low-down unfairness and full 
horror of this one only came home to me now. 

The guns were belching an angry chorus, and from high 
above descended echoes in the form of muffled explosions. 
Those were the bursting Shrapnel. Much good they did; 
the throbbing drone of Heinie’s twin motor swelled to a 
mighty diapason that drowned out every other sound in 
our ears. He seemed to be directly above us. 

And then there came a blinding flash. A heavier explo- 
sion than any I had ever heard sent a shiver through the 
house and to the marrow of our bones. The village tee- 
tered. A crash and tinkle of falling glass; mingled with it 
a hurried scraping of chairs; the party was breaking up. 

Somebody cried out ‘‘Hey, take your foot out of my 
face!” and we became aware that seven make too many in 
a poker game. One table could not shelter them all. 

More deafening vibrations, an interval of agonizing 
suspense—and quiet settled down again. The drone of the 
raider grew fainter and fainter. Perhaps he would come 
back, but in the meantime we were safe, and in this busi- 
ness a man reckons from hour to hour. “All right so far!” 
is the motto at the Front. 

After it was all over, everybody made light of the affair 
of course, and a lot of merry jests were cracked. Most of 
the jokes you hear in the Army are cracked, anyway. This 
lasted perhaps three minutes; it lasted, in fact, until the 
discovery was made that the chips had been tampered with 
and were inexplicably jumbled. 

Certain winners instantly raised a howl about a short- 
age, more especially a lieutenant colonel who had been 
chirping like a peewee all evening, due to the fact that he 
could hold up a kicker to a pair and draw a full house. The 
colonel became quite heated over it and hinted at courts- 
martial and such. Also he let fall some general remarks 
that would be fighting words in civil life. 


A Quick Thinker in Emergencies 


N THE other hand a second lieutenant of the Reserve 

Corps exhibited a manly resignation. Though he had 
lost steadily all‘evening he never once whimpered, and he 
didn’t complain now. When it comes to that, he had small 
reason, for there stood a nice fat pile of blues and reds in 
front of him. 

The colonel continued to storm, but it got him nowhere. 
Money talks, in any corner of the globe; and chips are 
ready interpreters. So the game was adjusted on the basis 
of what each man held, and when I commiserated with the 
lieutenant later on his hard luck he displayed surprise and 
admitted that he broke a few francs ahead. 

“But I’m offa that kind of game for life!’’ he declared. 
“Too much rank in it. How the Sam Hill can I tilt a 
colonel out of a pot without getting in bad?” 

This young man has received favorable mention several 
times for his quick thinking in emergency. I predict a 
brilliant future for him, in 
either the Army or asecond- 
story career. 

The first occasion on 
which I was at the receiving 
end of Heinie’s drop curve 
chanced to be in Paris, in 
the latter part of July, 1917. 
Ah, those were carefree, 
happy days! An air raid 
meant nothing to me but a 
spicy adventure—a little 
dash of the romance of war. 
And now war means noth- 
ing to me but a drab, dirty, 
rotten, insane business of 
sleepless work and filthy 
living; of sickening wounds 
and bloody death; of foul 
smells and ruined homes; 
of fleeing women; of broken 
hearts crying for their loved 
ones; of tears and curses 
and praying hands. 

I remember how, in that 
first raid, we sallied forth 
from our hotel and hurried 
up to the Etoile in order to 
get a clear view of the lights 
of the French aircraft scour- 
ing theskies for the invaders 
and the barrage bursting 
against the softly illumined 
clouds. To be sure, the 
guns made a prodigious 


racket, but it was all very unreal and a truly magnificent 
spectacle. It seemed strange to me then how the popula- 
tion of a vast city could ever become worked up over such 
a trivial incident. A second and a third raid failed to 
dispel this idea. 

Toward the end of January I returned to Paris from the 
American Front. Came a starry night and about sixty-five 
Gothas, in successive waves. The warning sirens brought 
us all from bed and we watched the raid from the windows 
of the hotel. The heavens swarmed with planes; it was one 
continuous ear-quaking hum. Searchlights played athwart 
the sky; the guns were barking from a hundred points. 
Soon, above the whine and pop of the shrapnel, came the 
thundering crash of fallen bombs, and the building shud- 
dered. One tore out the three top stories of an apartment 
house less than two hundred yards distant. 

Yet even then an air raid held no terrors for me, and the 
wonder of it dwarfed for the moment one’s horror against 
such barbarous slaughter. To wing one’s way hundreds of 
miles through the dim void of night seemed such a colossal 
thing for mankind to have achieved. It was not until next 
day, when we learned that more than two score of helpless 
noncombatants had been killed and well over two hundred 
wounded, that the despicable undertaking assumed its real 
character. Unless it be torpedoing passenger ships there 
is no more cowardly form of murder. 

However, I had not yet learned personally the full 
horror of a raid from the sky. That was to come. 

Thad been up in the front-line trenches with Company M 
of the Steenth Infantry for a few days and nights. It is 
the nights that make you long for the old homestead. 
Anyway, I had been up there awhile, and after a few days 
I got a wound—a wound in the jaw. It hurt considerably 
and took away from the enjoyment of the slum at meals. 
The thing swelled and kept on swelling, until finally I had 
to walk out of there to see the doctor. 

“Pretty soft for you,” remarked the captain enviously. 
“Boy howdy! You'll be sittin’ on the world back there in 
a hospital.’ 

A youthful medico who possessed scant experience of 
war wounds diagnosed my ailment as mumps, and despite 
vehement protests ordered me back to a field hospital. 

“But, doce,’’ I pleaded, “listen here! A man of thirty- 
eight doesn’t have mumps. It isn’t reasonable. Besides, 
I’ve got to go back there. And anyway ——” 

He yawned. pea enty “one days for you,” 
said. 

So they pied? me into an ambulance that night, together 
with five doughboys similarly afflicted, and we drove 
cautiously along a frequently shelled road to Field Hos- 
pital Number Thirteen. Note that number—thirteen. I 
ought to have known there would be a jinx on it. 

They put me to bed in a separate room. Only a full 
colonel, a member of the General Staff or a correspondent 
with mumps can hope to obtain a separate room. There 
were some officers and second lieutenants in the next 
ward—sixteen in all. They had various ailments. Some 
had wounds, and a couple had pneumonia, and three were 
glee-club singers. All will probably recover, except the 
trio. 

I had expected that my services at the Front would at 
least command respect and my present affliction gain me 
sympathy. Instead I got nothing but jeers. From the 


was all he 
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commanding officer, who tittered when he looked a 
Old Man Junius Wood, who brought a teething ri 
gift, my predicament extracted nothing but levity, 
Mr. E. H. Sothern grinned at sight of my face. Often 
often I have paid two dollars to see that man act, whe, 
he can buy my entertainment for a nickel, yet his rej 
call consisted of sticking his head inside the door tor re 
that I looked nice and fat. » yr 

Finally a doctor from somewhere in the South strollej 
and contemplated me meditatively. 

“Down in Kaintucky,” he said softly, “they ti, 
pink silk ribbon round the neck in case of mumps, a 
haps —— 

But he got no further. There is a limit to human forbh 
ance. If that guy’s wife should read this paragraph 
will know how he met his end and what his last words we 
The name on his identity disk was Smith. 

That night an Irish lieutenant from St. Louis ent j 
my chamber of horrors to smoke a cigar, explaining 
that he had had mumps once and carried a full line op. 
surance anyway; and who was going to win the pentnt 
this year? Well, we were passing the time pleasantly, 
recounting some of the heroic stunts he had pulled a 
Front whilst the other fidgeted impatiently for a chive 
to spring what he himself had done—when we bee ne 
aware of the approach of an airplane. 


When the Hospital Was Bombed ~ . 


OME Frenchman coming back,’’ remarked the oft 
“‘T hope he busted a few of ’em.” 

But it was no Frenchman. The drone of the motor'as 
very different. Instead of the steady, cheerful hum | 9 
French machine winging its way back from punishinghe Q 
barbarous Hun it was an intermittent, throbbing droi— 
the noise made by the murderous night raiders of he 
Kaiser. 

“Put out the candle!” exclaimed the lieutenant; nd 
the candle went out. 

We sat there and waited. Nearer and nearer he cite, 
The sound became appalling in its note of threat. Whyhe 
mischief didn’t they try to stop him? Hadn’t we any iti- 
aircraft guns at all? 

It appeared not. The raider was flying very low—scow 
that we began to wonder whether he would miss the t¢ of 
the hospital. And at last one of our defenders w 
life. A machine gun started to chatter at him. An¢ 
opened up. Whether this second gun belonged to the b 
and he was peppering the village street or whether i 


one of our own I could never learn; but the sounds 
by the two guns were ape dissimilar. § 


over the ward beyond the partition. Not a light sl shded 
in the place. y 


would have done no earthly good. Other refuge haiw 
none; merely that frail shack on a hill. And the hoste 
was his only target—that and the village close to it. 

“T hope he aims aus 
and then he’ll hit beyonvhe 
town,”’ muttered the of'e 


glass. A voice from he 
next room: “Listen ti he 
damn fool!” 


“Hey, get out 0 My , 
bed!”’ cried a third; id 
there rose a crack ng 
laugh. Nothing thafias) 
occurred since we can to” 
France has mademe 
prouder of An nr 
hood than the beh avi | 
those young offi 
night. 

Meanwhile anothe 
vader was circling 
head. So far as we ¢ 
judge only three bom ac 
been dropped, and 
man there knew that 
didn’t constitute a fu 
for two machines. |! 
savage drone of his mo 
swelled to a roar. 

“Well, you’ve 
drop on us! You 

(Continued on P 
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HE wall paper in Lelia’s bedroom was cream- 
colored—a cream soured and streaky—with a 
pattern of ingeniously hideous chrysanthemums 
faded red. The brown woodwork was grained in 
cheap paint, which had cracked into thousands of 


gged squares. The iron bedstead shouldered a large, 
stly, intolerant bureau of black walnut. No amount of 
ndow opening ever got rid of the stale smell of soap and 
usty linen. Lelia always compared this thin odor with 
e drained light of the sunless room. 

The only sign of breathing life was Lelia, at the win- 
ww. She was a winged spirit, slender and quick, and 
llof generous gayety. Those little ankles were meant 
rdancing out in the sunlight, but they were still now 
‘she stared at her only view, the Barnes Mansion next 
jor. The mansion, with its square two-story tower, 
s windows of colored glass under Moorish arches, had 
ice been fashionable. But society had moved away; 
e mansion was a boarding house; on the porch was 
ouch, once gilt and brocade, now broken-backed and 
ayed upon by dirty children. 

Lelia listlessly watched an old woman, whose hair was 
nfined in a dust cap made of a dish towel, come out 
the porch of the mansion and shake a duster. She 
llowed every motion attentively. She had nothing 
se to do, nothing else to look at. When the old 
yman disappeared Lelia sighed and wandered to her 
essing table. 

“Capable—I want to make myself look capable; not 
| silly and useless,” she said. She sat and thought 
pout it, her elbows among the pretty things of silver and 
ory she had brought to this sparse room, her hands press- 
g her cheeks and making a triangle of her face. “I will 
‘a somebody!” she declared, her lips moving with the 
—ords. 

She studied her coiffure, the swirl across one side of her 
ad. Her hair was of the bright brown color of a new- 
len maple leaf. She brushed it with long strokes, which 
jade it glitter like falling water, and put it up in a severe 
‘raight parting. 

“Now I look like a business woman,” she told herself 
/lightedly. She leaned forward to stare at her reflection, 
|.tting her lips, trying to make them narrow and stern. 
er lips persisted in curving into a smile. But they were 
ddenly fixed in horror. She peered into the mirror. 
ke a shadow in the glass, like the shadow of a ghost, she 
w the image of her mother-in-law standing back of her 
| the door, sneaking to spy on her. 

\That gaunt woman disappeared from the doorway, 
vent as a bat. Lelia sprang up, faced the door, her 
nds, behind her, catching the linen cover of the dressing 
ble and twisting it into folds. She rushed out, ran 
‘rough the flat into the sitting room. Her mother-in-law 
is there, knitting and rocking as though she had not 
irred. She glanced at Lelia contemptuously, mutely 
king: 

“Why are you running about in this idiotic fashion?” 
“IT won’t submit! I won’t be imprisoned like this!’ 
‘lia vowed. 


As an orphan of fair means, Lelia had been reared in a 
myent. She loved the sisters; but when she left them 
id came to Vernon to visit her cousins she was as excited 
a student newly arrived in Paris. She believed that the 
-mees at the Lakeside Country Club and the Sunday- 
_ ‘ening suppers, at which Otis Corvalan was witty over 
jicken'a la King, were the most splendid entertainments 
the world. 
| Her cousins weren’t quite society. In Vernon, that 
incipal city of the state of North Iosota, there is a real 
ciety which is as definite about itself as the House of 
rds. Its members are mostly of the old pioneer families, 
/nning clear back to 1840, at which date the pioneers 
‘t their farms in the East and hastened to North Iosota 
tend the furs and land from the dastard redmen. 
2mnon society goes to Palm Beach and New York; it is 
wholesaling, the professions or the railroad; it attends 
ther Saint Simeon’s P. E. Church or Pilgrim Congre- 
tional; and it frowns upon vulgarity, labor unions and 
_|lart except polite portrait painting. 
Lelia’s cousins lived five blocks from the Boulevard 
the Lakes, and from clime to clime it is a matter of 
-ymmon knowledge that anybody in Vernon who lives 
_jore than three blocks from the Boulevard is out of it. 
fe cousins yearned to be in it. They told Lelia, even 
fore she had met him, that Otis Corvalan had been in 
_; Otis and his mother belonged to the nouveau pauvre 
_)wand did not live on the Boulevard. His father had lost 
jos of his money, and had immediately and expensively 
jed. His mother owned two small apartment houses, but 
® Corvalans could not afford to play with the Boulevard 
. Otis gallantly faced his poverty, joked about it, and 
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So She Was Left 
Alone to Face 
Those Slinking 
Forms of Discontent 
and Disapproval 
That Crept 
Through the Flat 
by Day and Night 


came to play with the ( 
set who owned flivvers f 

and sat in the orches- 

tra—twenty cents— 

instead of the boxes—thirty cents—at the aristocratic 
movie theater in Vernon. 

Lelia first saw Otis Corvalan across the room at the 
party her cousins gave for her. He was a vigorous fig- 
ure—young, ruddy-lipped; his dark brown hair so curly 
that it was like a close-fitting cap. She heard him sing 
out to Charlie Kane: 

“Drunk again last night, Charlie? They’re going to 
station a special cop at your house to help you to bed.”’ 

Everybody laughed, for Charlie Kane was notoriously 
the steadiest, most gleaming-spectacled of all the young 
married men in their group. 

“Otis always is the life of the party. Don’t you think 
he’s terribly clever?’’ Lelia’s youngest cousin whispered. 

They were introduced. Lelia felt Otis Corvalan’s 
strong, square, manicured hand warming hers; saw close 
those crisp adorable curls; heard his hearty ‘‘Welcome 
to town. Hope you won’t find Vernon dull. Lots of 
excitement in this burg. We had three nights of grand 
opera two years ago; and last year Charlie Kane fell off a 
toboggan and broke his ne plus ultra.” 

Afterward, peeping from a corner like a young-breasted 
dryad in a primrose taffeta party frock, Lelia glanced 
about the room and glowed. This was the world outside, 
as she had fancied it in the convent; this raftered living 
room, with a fireplace and magnificently colored photo- 
graphs of the Canadian Rockies, and, on an art taboret, a 
Russian samovar, the use of which no one exactly under- 
stood. 

This was life—friendship with these laughing noisy 
people; such nice girls, such jolly young married couples, 
and, in the center, this Otis Corvalan of the magic cap of 
curls. 


WARD 


N 
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She was quite sure the lad she had visioned in the 
hidden dream place under the catalpa tree in the con- 
vent garden looked exactly like Otis. 

It was an exclamatory party. Otis dressed up as 
Napoleon, with a sofa pillow crushed into a cocked 
hat. They danced to phonograph music and said funny 
things about their acquaintances who were not there. Otis 
spoke to Lelia three times; and once he danced with her. 
He was the best dancer in the room; while she knew only 
the waltz and a one-step consisting of walking like a high- 
school cadet. 

She was abashed; but with him leading, his arm boldly 
lifting her, she had enchanted wings. ; 
They all helped to get the refreshments. The cousins 
made the Waldorf salad and sent Lelia and Otis down to 
the basement to bring up the apples. In this not very 
romantic cellar, with its cement floor and whitewashed 
brick walls, its flyspecked electric globe and smell of decayed 
potatoes, Lelia was stirred to have Otis beside her like a 
young knight, his square shoulders three inches above hers. 

He stopped, twirled the grape basket of apples, and 
sighed to her: ‘Dull party, isn’t it? Same old jazz 
records; same old Charlie telling same old story 
*bout Roosevelt. But there’s one swell thing about 
yon salubrious e’en.”’ 

She looked, questioning. 

“And that’s you!” he answered. 

“cc Me? ” 

“Yea, verily—thou!”’ 

“c Why? ” 

Otis the bold seemed to have become as 
shy as herself. He glanced away from her; 
he stammered: 

““You’re so—you aren’t settled down; and 
you don’t spend all your time gossiping, like 
a lot of these people who’ve never been more 
than fifty miles from Vernon. You and I 
know how it is in the East—I’ve been in 
Chicago a lot of times.” 

“But, heavens, Mr. Corvalan, I’m just a 
scared baby out of an Indiana convent! I 
don’t know y 

“But you like to have me—huh? Youlike 
to have me like you, don’t you?” 

6“ Y-yes ” 

He seized her hand, thrust it among the 
apples, and cried: ‘‘Why, see this apple! 
Best one in the bunch! Not going to waste 
this one on salad! Eat it!” He snatched 
her hand out of the basket and kissed it. 

She looked at him, helpless. His glance 
came to hers and confessed his admiration. 
Untrained in the art of pretending to be in- 
dignant, Lelia stared back. 

His voice was trembling as he muttered: 
“You little light fairy thing—I believe I could lift 
you with two fingers. I will!” 
He caught the handle of the basket between his teeth. 
It dangled grotesquely below his chin. He stooped, 
picked her up and, with one arm encircling her shoulders, 
one tightly pressing her knees, he carried her up the 
steps, into the kitchen, into the midst of the giggling party. 
Charlie Kane cried: 

“Look who’s here! Otis P. Lochinvar, trying to steal 
Lelia!’’ 

Otis set her down on the kitchen table, put down the 
basket of apples, and ranted: 

“Am I a horse that thee should say me nay? Seest 
thouest whomest I have foundest in the cellarest? I 
mean the cellaret. ’Tis the sleeping princess; and I’ll say 
she’s some cute kid. For—loest—when Lord Corvalan 
didest approach she saidest ‘Oh! ’Tis Otis!’”’ 

Everybody applauded very much. Lelia blushed. She 
did not heed their noisy comments. She knew that in the 
quick desperate grasp of those arms about her there had 
been something more real than a desire to be humorous. 
Otis left her there on the table; seemed to ignore her while 
he bustlingly brought in the ice-cream freezer. But in the 
midst of his arm-waving pranks his eyes looked full at her, 
and he seemed frightened. 

When the guests were going they two had a moment 
together in the room at the end of the hall. 

“You,” he said shakily—‘‘you are so wonderful! And 
you do like me!”’ 

An agonizing look of confession between them; a sudden 
kiss. He was gone. But his spirit remained with her, hid- 
ing the world. 


The almost-near-the-Boulevard group commented that 
Otis Corvalan was attentive to Lelia. He took her and 
the cousins to the cabaret at the Vernon Hotel; to a 
dance at the Lakeside Club. He borrowed a motor car 
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and gave them a picnic, and showed 
what a good driver he was by pass- 
ing much more expensive cars. 

She had, in that excited night after 
meeting him, believed that he would 
love like a young god, with a poetic 
and grandiose humility like that 
of the lovers in such novels as had 
been smuggled into the convent. 
She found that he was not a young 
god, but a young man living in 
Vernon. He never kissed her 
glove, nor knelt and wailed ‘‘Tam 
unworthy of thee.” Instead, he 
sat on the railing of the porch and 
teased her about shoes. And when he 
kissed her, after the Iosota Club 
dance, she discovered that kisses 
were not the respectful bloodless 
things they had seemed in the novels. 

But, just as a young man, he was 
masterful. His waistcoats fitted dash- 
ingly, his barred ties of heavy crinkly 
silk were ahead of the styles, and he 
always labored to lift parties up out of 
dullness. He was not merely ornamental, 
however. He said such good things— 
things which showed that, though he 
was only twenty-seven, he was a man 
of profound thought and wide experi- 
ence. Lelia was open-lipped with ad- 
miration of his pronouncements. He 
criticized the cuisine of the Vernon 
Hotel, the acting of the Garrick Stock 
Company, the manners of Claude Man- 
ahan, the politics of the Nonpartisan 
League, and the floor arrangement of 
Whalley & Baumgarten’s Department 
Store. Especially regarding motor cars 
was he accurate and inspiring. He could tell any car from 
a rear view, and give the horse power, the carburization, 
the cost. 

Her cousins hinted that, however clever Otis might be 
in pointing out the faults of others, he himself hadn’t suc- 
ceeded very well. He had held half a dozen jobs—assistant 
teller in the Exchange National Bank, salesman of adver- 
tising, a vague something in the office of a firm of con- 
tractors—and now he was doing nothing at all, they said 
spitefully, except living on his mother. But Lelia under- 
stood this better than they did. Otis had explained. He 
had left his job at the advertising agency because he, and 
he alone, had refused to endure the tyranny of the jealous 
manager. “I told him just where he got off!’’ announced 
Otis. And now, instead of being idle, he was “‘looking into 
something that’s got millionsinit!’’ He confided to Lelia: 

“These conservative old bucks that sit round and feed 
their faces at the Iosota Club and think they put the busy 
bee in business—maybe they can’t see it, but I do; and 
I’m right in on the ground floor. Chance of a lifetime! 
‘Have a million plunks, Sir Otis?’ ‘Thanks, m’ man; don’t 
care if I do, Meadows.’”’ 

This chance of a lifetime was a newly discovered iron 
region in Northern Minnesota; one that would unques- 
tionably rival the Mesaba Iron Range. Otis, was trying 
to get his mother to invest; but she was prejudiced, Otis 
sadly admitted. 

Rarely did he speak of his mother. She was out of 
town now, visiting a sister. From Otis’ patient reticence 
about her, and from the ejaculation of one of her cousins— 
“Mrs. Corvalan sure is one nice large gloom!’’—Lelia 
gathered that Mrs. Corvalan had been deeply saddened 
by her husband’s death. Lelia caught herself resolving 
that when she had married Otis she would try to cheer up 
the poor dear old lady. Then, because nothing had ever 
been said of her marrying Otis, she flushed, and was 
surprised and frightened by the first pang of a hunger for 
love. 

Of marriage Otis did begin to talk. He held her in his 
arms and swore that till he had seen her he had not 
known how miraculous life could be. She was to marry 
him; and as soon as he had put through the iron-land 
deal, as soon as he had persuaded his mother to buy a 
large block of stock and craftily sell it on the inevitable 
rise, they would have a roadster and a concrete house 
way out on the Boulevard, and give parties at the Lake- 
side Club. 

He was uneasy about his mother’s approval. She had, 
he said, never been herself since his father’s death. Lelia 
wanted to win Mrs. Corvalan’s friendship before marriage. 
But one day Otis burst in with the news that his friend, 
Tom McNevin, in charge of a small railroad construction 
camp in Wisconsin, had to go South two weeks from now 
and wanted Otis to take charge during his absence. Two 
weeks—that gave them time for a flying honeymoon. 
They were married the next day. 

Of choosing a place of habitation, of hiring maids and 
buying a fireless cooker and intimidating the iceman 
Lelia knew nothing. In the mild activities she had learned 


He Came Back 
to Roar That He 
Would Shame 
Them by Going 
to Work asa 
Roustabout 


in the convent she was industrious, but always her environ- 
ment had been ready made. She was disappointed but 
not anxious when, during the honey-colored days of 
canoeing and of whispering beneath the Northern oaks, 
he said casually that just for the time being they would 
go to his mother’s flat. 

Lelia had never seen the flat. Otis said it was on a 
backwater that had once been the “‘swellest street in 
town.”’ She pictured elm trees; yards returned toa shy, 
beautiful wildness. She would be more happy there 
than in the newer streets, with their glaring stucco. 

Back from their journey, coming from the station in 
the luxury of a taxicab, they drove through a region of 
large drab frame houses, all alike and very near to- 
gether, the rows of them broken by new four-family 
apartment houses, all of tapestry brick and brightened 
by sun parlors in front. It was a region of clerkships 
and worry about raises and about sending the boys to 
small colleges. They passed into a district that was a 
series of small towns. Here were no flats and movie 
theaters, but only frame houses, with barns behind them 
and washing on the lines; here lived the workmen who 
worried not about colleges, but about meat bills. 

Lelia felt uneasy. This was not the metropolitan 
Vernon she had known. But they were coming into a 
quarter at once more impressive and more depressing: 
decayed streets; mansions fashionable long ago, but 
now, with their tower windows boarded up and their 
mighty wooden pillars rotted, turned into boarding houses. 
Where the Honorable Gerard Randall had once spun his 
gilded top, two staring Italian children lurked behind a 
rusty Gothic fence. Lelia was chill. Then on astreet lamp 
she noticed the name of the street. It was the street on 
which the Corvalans lived. It was the street on which she 
was to begin her married life. 

The taxicab drew up in front of an apartment house con- 
structed in the experimental period of 1880. The whole 
basement story was above ground, giving it the appear- 
ance of having been washed out by a flood. The windows 
were stingy. The porches were of wood, painted in a sour 
shade of red, like underdone roast beef. The building was 
of that peculiar dirty yellow brick which at one time was 
invariably used for school buildings and prisons. 

“Here we are!” said Otis, trying to make it cheerful. 

“B-but I thought your mother’s flats were those nice 
new ones, with the sun parlors.” 

“She’s got a couple of those, but she says we have to 
stick here and save money. Dad built this shack a couple 
of centuries ago. Mother is just a little bit tight- 
wad. Maybe we can get her to move.” The 
voice of her hero sounded weak and complaining. 

She followed him into a lower hall made more 
depressing by a sickly blue light drib- 
bling through colored glass above the 
door. She crept after him up two flights 
of stairs and along a stale upper hall to 
the door of the flat. 

The sitting room, facing on the street, 
had light enough, but the furniture was 
huge and ugly, damp with age and un- 
happiness. She tried to assure herself 
that she could make the room cheerful. 
But it was so ponderously silent. She 
shuddered as she felt the invisible pres- 
ence of Otis’ mother. 

While he was looking at his mail she 
slipped away, down the railroad hall, to 
the bedrooms. They were dim. They 
were grudgingly clean. The furniture 
was an assortment inherited from the 
big house the Corvalans had once occu- 
pied, together with new pieces bought on 
the principles of economy and grim 
utility; large stuffed chairs of tattered fringes 
beside small nasty iron washstands. On the bed 
in the farthest room Lelia cried till her eyes ached. 

She was ashamed that she had thought of her- 
self; not of her gay lad, who had so long been 
confined in this tomb. She ran into the:sitting 
room. 

Otis was at the window, looking out, rigid. She 
kissed him and caroled: ‘‘We’ll cheer up your 
mother; and we’ll get some chintz and nice pic- 
tures, and make the flat a regular cage of canaries.” 

“T hope so,” he said bravely. He was stuffing 
a letter into his pocket. 

“What is it?” 

“Just a letter from my mother—a sweet billet-doux 
answering my letter about our marriage. She—er— 
she won’t be back here for some time.” 

“Let me see it.” 

“Tt would just bother you.” 

“Please! Aren’t we going to share all our troubles?” 

“Well eae ee 

Again she chilled to the sound of dilatory weakness 
in his voice. 

She read the letter. She did not weep now. She 
laid the envelope on the center table and sat down, 


Lelia Caught in the Mirror 
the Image of Her Mother=« 
ins«Law,Spyingon Her From 
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% 
gazing at him calmly. But her nails were gouging he: 
palms. Mrs. Corvalan had written: , 


I suppose it is useless for me to protest against 
taking this somewhat important step without even doing 
me the courtesy of letting me know beforehand. I hay 
so often tried to give you counsel that I cannot think 4) 
anything new to say. But I do wonder what sort of « 
young woman would permit you to marry her in thi 
hasty illicit way. Is she too young and ignorant to knoy 
better, or is there some less excusable reason? 

On the evening before Otis left for his month’s absenee 
to take charge of railroad construction for his friend, Ton 
MecNevin, Lelia and he had MecNevin for dinner. They 
had no maid and Lelia tried to prepare dinner. She wa 
plucky about it for an hour; but in the midst of burn 
fingers and worse-burnt roast chicken, watery potatoe 
and sandy spinach, she broke down and howled. , 

Otis laughed at her in his most adorable way, held he 
in his arms to kiss her, and shouted “You funny li 
crying thing!” till she smiled feebly. He insisted 9) 
sending down to the Vernon Hotel for a complete dinne 
with wine. She remonstrated that they ought to econa 
mize; but he chuckled and would not listen. With moc) 
funeral rites they dumped the late lamented attempt a 
dinner into the garbage pail, and danced to a new ani 
expensive jazz record he had brought home. 

Her Otis, the light of parties, did not shine much in 
presence of Mr. McNevin, who was a mustached, quizzice 
man, much older than Otis. Otis boasted of his knowledg 
of aviation, French literature and brass molding; but, a — 
MeNevin asked him questions with grave insulting rey 
erence, he promptly abandoned the attempt to be impre; — 
sive and began to ask questions in turn. ni 

Lelia had a feeling of being permitted to look int 
Otis’ soul. She watched him lay up a stock of th 
diversified and accurate knowledge for which she ha. 
admired him. He who had impressed her with his know 
edge of the Northwest and ignition was asking MecNevi 
about the Northwest and—‘“‘Say, Mac—you take yor 
car—how does this darn’ ignition on it work anyway? 

Lelia was amiable—less inclined to swing from boiste; 
ousness to a mood of dreamy brooding than she had bee 
on the honeymoon. But under this even surface she we 
thinking—thinking—thinking. | 

Then Otis was off for his month in charge of MeNevin 
camp. Lelia was alone in the flat. | 

Her cousins came to call on her, with fluttering an 
rather smirking curiosity about the cabala of marriag) 
q 


She discovered the trad) 
tion that all convers: 
tional bars were sudden], 


down as soon as she we 
married. They ove) 


whelmed her with tk 
frankness of the stori 
they had breathlessly e: 
tracted from other bride. 
and they more tha 
hinted that they expecte 
her to oblige, in return, 
add to their private libra: 
of curious literature. ‘ 
As she listened to the 
Lelia fancied she was chin) 
ing, physically, visibly, fro: 
a gentle, fragile being into: 
sturdy, abrupt woman. Sl] 
smiled placidly at her cousii 
and gave them a detailed ar, 
peculiarly tedious account 
towns, trains and dining-c 
service. The cousins gaveh 
up. They mechanically i 
vited her to stay with the 
during Otis’ absence. Shefe 
that they were sorry for he 
She promised to come to di 
ner often, and to ‘‘run in ¢ 
them—oh, very, very often 
but she refused to stay wi 
them for even one night. 
So she was left alone to fa 
those slinking forms of di 
approval that crept throu 
the flat by day and night. F 
a week she never sat down wi 
out wanting to look back of 
at thesomething that wasstan — 
ing there, waiting. 4 
Her mother-in-law, who hi — 
been negligible during t 


; * honeymoon days, small and fo . 
mg als? off and feeble, had swollen in) 
Rei al a mighty form that filled t) 


flat. It was her spirit that dar 
ened the rooms, her contem 
ous murmurs that made up 


the Doorway noisy silence. 


\t first Lelia tried—with much consideration of econ- 

y but without much knowledge of the belligerent art of 

pping—to get some decorations to enliven the flat. She 

ght rosy cretonne curtains for the sitting-room win- 

ys, a cretonne cover for the biggest and ugliest chair, a 
‘nt of a hollyhock lane; and she was almost happy as she 
|: herself in the activity of cutting out the curtains. But 

didn’t dare to put them up. The spectral figure of Mrs. 

*valan seemed to stand beside her, forbidding her. 

d—since this was a year or two before the appearance of 

+ relief and the Red Cross—there was nothing more for 

todo. She was mentally marooned. 

\fter a week she no longer started at the sound of imagi- 
if footsteps; but she settled into the brooding of the 
ely woman, a meditation inarticulate and inconclusive, 
y so absorbing, so enmeshing will and desire, that she 
¢n’t even trouble to prepare meals. For evening supper 
8 contented herself with 
t and toast. 
she was thinking about 
(s. She was being frank 
dut him. She was not 
gitious in her thoughts. 
2 did not blame him for 

nging her to this dust 
i‘ of the soul;. she tried 
{forget her glimpse of 
{: easy sources of his in- 
fmation; she barred out 
} mories of his sappy com- 
yints about his mother. 
}tshe did portray him as 
4 oy, not yet grown up. 
‘As a lass in the convent, 
} hours of meditation had 
‘ rose-misted and sweet 


hh the promise of love. 

such fairy dreams were 
}: Yong hours of thinking 
iw. They were gray; 
"y were as bitterly real as 
(frozen earth of winter. 
]t they grew from mere 
(itemplation into the first 
(structive thinking she 
]d ever done in her life of 
jasant evasions. 

She determined that, 
sce Otis was a child, she 
yuld rear him; and that 
ido this she would rear 
lvself. 

‘Asolemn little figure, like 
itirl in big spectacles and 
{trailing skirt playing 
| Sale Lelia went to 
2 public library and took 
(t two unromantic trea- 
‘es—a cookbook and a 
‘lume on railroad con- 
fuction. From her own 
(all pocket money she in- 
‘sted in meats and sauces 
id vegetables that in their 
‘gin state were strangers 
‘her. She began a labo- 
sory course in cooking, 
‘ernated with headachy 
‘Sempts to find out why, 
wand what was this rail- 
id construction that Otis 
‘4s doing. 

She became content. And her contentment was vastly 
creased by a letter for herself, which finally emerged from 
‘t mother-in-law’s silence: 
have been trying to get myself to write to you. You 

ist have thought me very discourteous. But, you see, I 
‘n’t know much about you. Otis’ letters present you as a 
‘ragon in general but vague in particular. However, you 
‘ve my best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 

REBECCA C. CORVALAN. 
'P.S. You will find Otis’ thick socks, if he needs them in 
yesent work, in drawer beneath wardrobe in my room, 


(That day Lelia hemmed and dared to put up the new 
etonne curtains. She stood back and looked at them— 
the impertinent little crimson parrots flying among the 
ue orchids, all very bright against windows glazed by the 
ishe light from the sunset. 
‘She patted the curtains with fingers sensitive to the 
isp newness of the material, and sighed: “‘Oh, I hope 
e'll like them!” 
‘She was equally optimistic in her plans for Otis. His 
ders were buoyant. He was ‘“‘showing them!”” MecNeyvin 
is “a good scout, but not very long on system; and I am 
ging the men up to scratch. Expect the Big Boss soon 
1 an inspection trip and am sure he will hand me a real 
b. Would like it fine!” 


She was proud of him. She imagined him appointed by 
the Big Boss as superintendent of an important camp. 
She would go to him; she would be glad to live in a shack 
among mountains or woods; she would cook for him and 
clean his mud-reddened boots. She sang and experimen- 
tally cooked such wilderness dishes as flapjacks and beans 
and doughnuts—and she ate them, too, as her appetite 
came back. 

It was on a morning two weeks after Otis had gone that 
the bell rang briskly and she hastened out with the hope 
that it was the postman. She skipped down the hall. 
Slow, heavy steps were on the stairs. As she reached them 
she saw Otis himself coming up. He was bedraggled. He 
was in a torn blue-denim shirt and his mouth sagged. 

She stopped, her hand to her breast, marveling. 

“What are you You poor dear thing! You look 
Oh, what is it?” 


so 


Then at Last Mrs. Corvaltan Showed Herself the Traditional MothersinsLaw, Taking the Part of 
Her Child Against the Interloper 


“Well, you’d be tired, too, if you’d sat up all night on the 
train!” 

He slammed past her into the flat. She followed him 
into their bedroom, wailing: 

““What is it? What is it? Why are you here?” 

“Ts that all the welcome I get from the girl I married 
just one month ago?”’ 

“Why, dear, you have all the welcome in my heart!” 

Standing behind him, she wound her arms about him— 
tried to catch his arms. He roughly drew away from her 
and growled in a voice not so much defiant as small- 
boyishly ashamed: 

“Well, you don’t need to start in with reproaches.” 

“What would I reproach you for? What have you 
done?” 

“‘T’ve been fired! The Big Boss came Say, he’s a 
devil! You simply can’t understand what hogs some of 
those business men are! And ‘he found a lot of fault, and 
all. And I up and told him just where he got off; and— 
and I quit.” 

“oe Oh ! ” - 

She sat on the edge of the bed, looking at him blankly, 
while he burst out: 

“Go on! Tell me I’m no good, like mother always does. 
You women are all alike. You don’t know the difficulties 
a fellow has. And then some fellow does him dirt, and you 
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blame him for it; and you just deliberately try to think up 
all the cutting things you can x 

“Otis, I have nothing to say. I had no thought of re- 
proaches. You’d better lie down now and get some sleep. 
You'll find clean pyjamas in the top drawer.” 

She started toward the door, while he begged, his 
bravado gone: 

“Where are you going?” 

“T’m going downtown to do some shopping. You don’t 
seem to care for my sympathy.” 

“Listen; please listen!”’ 

He ran after her, all his pert assurance lost in a whining 
suppliance. She attended with cold courtesy while he 
howled: 

“T was a chump! I didn’t mean to be so cranky; but I 
was so tired ”” With a sudden terrifying wail he cried: 
“Oh, I’m no good!” And he threw himself upon the bed. 

Tenderness overwhelmed 
her. She knelt by the bed, 
begging in her turn—beg- 
ging himtoforgiveher. He 
lifted her up beside him and 
their unhappiness was for- 
gotten in a long kiss, while 
his hungry hand stroked 
her hair, her shoulder. 


Two weeks afterward 
Mrs. Corvalan announced 
that she was coming home, 
and Lelia began a terrified 
cleaning of every inch of 
the flat, while Otis, in a new 
suit, made plans for getting 
his mother to invest in the 
iron lands. 

Lelia was sure, while they 
were waiting at the station 
for her, that Mrs. Corvalan 
would be large, plump and 
silver-haired. She would 
run to her and call her 
““Mother!’”’ The dear old 
lady would splutter and 
capitulate damply. 

The train was in, with its 
inevitable straggle of peo- 
ple with suitcases, its inev- 
itable wonder: ‘‘Didn’t 
she come, after all?’’ Then 
Otis shouted: ‘“‘There she 
is!” 

Lelia saw a tall, thin- 
cheeked woman, not in 
mourning but in a suit of 
lusterless black that was 
more gloomy than any 
mourning. Her eyes were 
dark, her complexion was 
sallow, her thin hands were 
brown, her hair was in- 
tensely black under her 
plain black-straw hat. Otis 
was crying “How are you, 
old honey?’’ with much 
effusiveness. Mrs. Corva- 
lan merely nodded to him 
and fixed her eyes on Lelia; 
looked her over. Those 
dead eyes showed no emo- 
tion save uninterested prej- 
udice. 

“Mother!” Lelia tried to say; but the word choked her 
and she heard herself stammering: “So glad to meet you, 
Mrs. Corvalan.”’ 

“How do you do, Lelia?” grated the mother-in-law. 

Otis was clamoring: 

“ Just a second, mammy, and I'll go buy a taxi.” 

“We will take a street car, thank you!” 

Lelia trudged after the Corvalans—she was not a Cor- 
valan herself, but a lonely little girl. On the car she tried 
to talk about the weather. Mrs. Corvalan listened, with a 
steady, speculative stare. In silence they came into the 
flat, Lelia’s heart beating fast with the hope that her 
mother-in-law would like the cretonne curtains, or else 
savagely dislike them, rave about them—do anything to 
break this dreadful silence. 

Mrs. Corvalan strode into the sitting room, glanced at 
the curtains, and, without a word, passed on to her own 
room and closed the door. 


Steady eyes, contemptuously watching; secret eyes 
that peered at her and never overlooked her smallest nery- 
ous gesture; soft prowling footsteps that followed her from 
room to room; jealousy that enveloped her while she 
dressed or read, or dared to be so young as to kiss her boy 
of a husband—watching, listening, creeping. 

(Continued on Page 81} 
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been a Federal De- 

partment of Labor 
when the United States declared war upon Germany last 
spring, Congress must speedily have created one. Never 
before in history was it so essential as now for a government 
at war to have a central labor administration and a consist- 
ent labor policy. In this particular the present struggle 
differs most from the great wars of the past in that it is a 
war of materials, a war of factory products. 

Bring back any of the great military figures of centuries 
gone; bring back Cesar, or Napoleon, or even our own 
Grant. Let them examine the vast machinery of destruc- 
tion which the nations to-day have constructed, and they 
would be in a world utterly unknown to 
them. The days when armies could largely 
maintain themselves, when lines of com- 
munication were important but not vital, 
when invading hosts could live casually 
upon the country they occupied, are gone 
forever, gone to the limbo of the battle 
champions of chivalry and the victories 
won by the individual magnetism and dar- 
ing of intrepid leaders. 

War to-day is industry. The manufac- 
turer as well as the strategist is determin- 
ing the issues. Even courage itself is not 
the only important element, because mili- 
tary discipline can instill the necessary 
courage by wholesale, even in the ordina- 
rily timorous; while the most valorous of 
troops are powerless if without the mate- 
rial for combat as we have come to know 
it. Given enough men to operate the tools 
of warfare, the question of victory then 
becomes merely a question of supplies. 
If you have the preponderance of ma- 
terials you win—there can be no other 
outcome. 

Consequently it becomes one of the first 
concerns of the belligerent country to keep 
in motion the wheels of its industrial ma- 
chine; and to this end every country at 
war, if it did not already have the organi- 
zation for the work, hastened to form its 
labor administration and adopt its labor 
policy. Labor was suddenly seen to be 
the determining factor. Without a loyal, 
contented and even enthusiastic labor at 
home the flow of supplies to the Front 
would be curtailed; and this, if continued, 
would invite disaster. In autocratic coun- 
tries, no doubt, the policies were imposed 
upon the workmen, with or without their 
consent; but in the democratic nations 
these policies have beenadopted after com- 
promise and amicable agreement among 
all three parties to the transaction—the 
governments themselves, the employers 
and the employees. That is the course we 
are following in the United States. 


[: THERE had not 


Federal Conciliation 


N THE Department of Labor this 

nation had the agency that put the 
Government in touch with the workers. 
Among its several duties the most impor- 
tant was that of acting as conciliator in 
labor disputes and as arbiter when strikes 
had been called. The organic law of the 
department gave it this function. There 
was nothing compulsory about it; the 
Department of Labor held itself ready to 
step in, upon the invitation from either 
side in a contention. The appropriations 
of money granted by Congress to pay the 
expenses of such work were often meager; 
yet the department more and more be- 
came an effective force forindustrial peace. 
In the four years of our existence prior to 
the declaration of war our organization 
had become expert in handling these mat- 
ters. We found it to be often true that the 
Federal mediator could bring about an 
adjustment where-the local committee or 
the State Arbitration Board had failed. 
There seemed to be a prestige attaching 
to the government officer that gave to 
his judgments an authority that neither 
side cared to disregard. Ours was not the 
dictatorial method of bumping heads 


By William B. 


together, but we sought for basic agreements that would 
bring permanent results. 

Such was the situation when war was declared. At once 
the mediation work of the Department of Labor took on 
an importance that it had not had before, because now 
the public opinion of the country was jealous of even the 
smallest stoppage of work that might aid in retarding the 
national effort to supply ships, weapons, ammunition and 
other essentials to the army we were about to send to 
Europe. The work of the department in this respect was 
greatly increased, not because there was an increase in the 
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Vilsom, Secretary of Labor 


number of labor dis 
putes but becaus 
now, whenever thes 
disputes rose, one side or the other, and frequently bot} 
hastened to call upon the Federal Government to preyer 
any cessation of work. 

Peace in the labor world was maintained by these met} 
ods for several months during the early period of the wa 


Then, when a threatening situation rose in the Wes 


where the philosophy of the I. W. W. seemed to be gainin| 
headway within the migratory classes of labor in certail 
districts, the President appointed a special Mediatic 
Commission to analyze the causes of industrial unrest, {| 
compose difficulties so far as it was able to do so, and fro) 


its observations to recommend the dire 


tion that any American labor policy shoul 
take during the period of the war. 
This commission spent several mont} 
in constant travel and investigation, visi) 
ing the copper districts of Arizona, whe) 
the deportation of I. W. W. propagandis. 
had created an ugly condition, the oil fiek 
of California, the Pacific Northwest | 
district, and other sections where industi| 
was disturbed by labor unrest. Startir 
out in the early fall of 1917 this commi 


Chicago, where there was a threaten¢ 
strike in the meat-packing establishment 
In that time hundreds of witnesses gay 
their testimony to the commission. I 
members, of whom I was one, thus had ¢| 
extraordinary opportunity to study | 


modified by the war. 


The Loyalty of Labor 


does labor want? 
frequently meet. 
and simply answered: Laboris loyal. I 
attitude is in hearty accord with the w 
policies of the Government—let there } 
no mistake made about that. May] 
there is a small element of socialists ar 
I. W. W.’s antagonistic to the war; but 
is a very, very small group compared wi! 
the whole body of American labor—f 
smaller than the public supposes. T] 
rest of American labor is practically unar 
mous in supporting the war program | 
the nation. i: | 

Indeed, the loyalty of labor would n) 
be questioned to-day were it not for t 
tendency of the public to assume th 
whenever there is a strike the strikers a) 
responsible for it. But this is an inconsis, 
ent attitude for the public to take. T! 
real situation is that a stoppage of wo’ 
takes place because there is a failure 
agree. It takes two to make an agre 
ment. The employer in an industrial di 
pute is just as responsible as his employe) 
are to see to it that no stoppage occu! 
Surely it is going far to assume that t) 
employers are always right and the er 
ployees always wrong; just as far as_ 


These questions: 


were always right. The fact is that wh’ 
a strike occurs that ties up some essenti) 
part of the Government’s war machi’ 
the responsibility rests with the employ) 
or the employee as either is wrong in t, 
position he has taken. 

As to the question of labor’s desires, t! 
matter is notsosimple. You can say th) 
labor wants only what is fair, that it| 
not seeking preferential treatment; al 
still you have not simplified the matt@ 
Labor, at any rate, does not propose | 
surrender the basic principles for which 
has fought for the past generation unle 
it becomes absolutely necessary for t: 
preservation of democracy. It realiz 
that if democracy is destroyed the pr! 
ciples for which it has contended and t) 
standardsit has established will be entire 
dependent upon the whim of the aute 
racy set up over it. It will not see | 
temple battered down, leaving it W 

(Continued on Page 50) 


first-hand the American labor problem ie 


S LABOR loyal to the war cause? Wh|_ 


The first can be quick! ° 


would be to assume that the employe — 


sion finished its labors in December | — 
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HERE was a transportload of newly made officers 
i coming over forservice here in France. There was 
- on board one gentleman in uniform who bore him- 
@ as the saying goes, with an air. By reason of that 
ind by reason of a certain intangible atmospheric some- 
gabout him difficult to define in words he seemed intent 
aestablishing himself upon a plane far remote from and 
i cessible to these fellow voyagers of his who were cross- 
the sea to serve in the line, or to act as interpreters, 
) go on staffs, or to work with the Red Cross or the 
'. C. A. or the K. of C. or what not. He had what is 
ad the superior manner, if you get what I mean—and 


«should get what I mean, reader, if ever you had lived, as 


“ve, for a period of years hard by and adjacent to that 
ieular stretch of the eastern seaboard of North 
b rica where, as nowhere else along the Atlantic Ocean 
r the interior, are to be found in numbers those favored 
gs who acquire merit unutterable by belonging to, or 
eing distantly related to, or by being socially acquainted 
i, the families that have nothing but. 

evertheless, and to the contrary notwithstanding, 
irs of his brother travelers failed to keep their distance. 
‘ard this distinguished gentleman they deported them- 
2S with a familiarity and an offhandedness that must 
been acutely distasteful to one unaccustomed to 


hing in a mixed and miscellaneous company. 


_ The Joshing of Bejones of Tuxedo 


(put them in their proper places. A list was being cir- 
ted to get up a subscription for something or other, 
i almost the very first person to whom this list came in 
Sounds of the first cabin was the person in question. 
1, ook out a gold-mounted fountain pen from his pocket 
in a fair round hand inscribed himself thus: 


““BEJONES OF TUXEDO” 


tere were no initials—royalty hath not need for 
N als—but just the family name and the name of the 
11 So fortunate as to number among its residents this 
/ble—which names for good reasons I have purposely 
4 ged. Otherwise the impressive incident occurred as 
€ narrated. 
‘It those others just naturally refused to be either 
hed or abated. They must have been an irreverent, 
ous lot, by all accounts. The next man to whom 
ubscription was carried took note of the new fashion 
/gnatures and then gravely wrote himself down as 
Tits of Niter’; and the next man called himself 
‘i of Navarre”; and the third, it developed, was no 
than ‘‘Cream of Tartar’’; and the next was ‘Timon 
ens’; and the next “Mother of Vinegar’””—and so 
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on and so forth, while waves of ribald and raucous laughter 
shook the good ship from stem to stern. 

However, the derisive ones reckoned without their host. 
For them the superior mortal had a yet more formidable 
shot in the locker. On the following day he approached 
three of the least impressed of his temporary associates as 
they stood upon the promenade deck, and apropos of noth- 
ing that was being said or done at the moment he, speaking 
in a clear voice, delivered himself of the following crushing 
remark: 

“When I was born there were only two houses in the 
city that had porte-cochéres, and I—I was born in one of 
them.” 

Inconceivable though it may appear, the fact is to be 
recorded that even this disclosure failed to silence the 
tongues of ridicule aboard that packet boat. Rather did it 
enhance them, seeming but to spur the misguided vulga- 
rians on and on to further evidences of disrespect. There 
are reasons for believing that Bejones of Tuxedo, who had 
been born in the drafty semipublicity of a porte-cochére, 
left the vessel upon its arrival with some passing sense of 
relief, though it should be stated that up until the moment 
of his debarkation he continued ever, while under the eye of 
the plebes and commoners about him, to bear himself after 
a mode and a port befitting the station to which Nature 
had called him. He vanished into the hinterland of France 
and was gone to take up his duties; but he left behind him, 
among those who had traveled hither in his company, a 
recollection which neither time nor vicissitude can efface. 
Presumably he is still in the service, unless it be that ere 
now the service has found out what was the matter with it. 

I have taken the little story concerning him as a text 
for this article, not because Bejones of Tuxedo is in any 
way typical of any group or subgroup of men in our new 
Army—indeed I am sure that he, like the blooming of the 
century plant, is a thing which happens only once in a 
hundred years, and not then unless all the conditions are 
salubrious. I have chosen the little tale to keynote.my 
narrative for the reason that I believe it may serve in 
illustration of a situation that has arisen in Europe, and 
especially in France, these last few months—a condition 
that does not affect our Army so much as it affects sundry 
side issues connected more or less indirectly with the 
presence on European soil of an army from the United 
States. 

Like most of the nations having representative forms of 
government that have gone into this war, we went in as an 
amateur nation so far as knowledge of the actual business 
of modern warfare was concerned. Like them, we have had 
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to learn the same hard lessons that they learned, in the 

same hard school of experience. Our national amateur- 

ishness beforehand was not altogether to our discredit; 

neither was it altogether to our credit. Nobody now 
denies that we should have been better prepared for eventu- 
alities than we were. On the other hand it was hardly to be 
expected that a peaceful commercial country such as ours— 
which until lately had been politically remote as it was 
geographically aloof upon its own hemisphere from the 
political storm-centers of the Old World, and in which 
there was no taint of the militarism that has been Ger- 
many’s curse, and will yet be her undoing—should in 
times of peace greatly concern itself with any save the 
broad general details of the game of war, except as a heart- 
moving spectacle enacted upon the stage of another con- 
tinent and viewed by us with sympathetic and sorrowing 
eyes across three or four thousand miles of salt water. 
This was prior to our advent into it and had no great 
appeal upon the popular conscience of the United States. 
Out of the fullness of our hearts and out of the abundance 
of our prosperity we gave our dollars, and gave and gave 
and kept on giving them for the succor of the victims of the 
world catastrophe; but a sense of the impending peril for 
our own institutions.came home to but few among us. 
Here and there were individuals who scented the danger; 
but they were as prophets crying in the wilderness; the 
masses either could not or would not see it. They would 
not make ready against the evil days ahead. 


Flaws in a Glorious Record 


O WE went into this most highly specialized industry, 

which war has become, as amateurs mainly. Our Navy 
was no amateur navy, as very speedily developed, and 
before this year’s fighting is over our enemy is going to 
realize that our Army is not an amateur army. We may 
have been greenhorns at the trade wherein Germans were 
experts by training and education; still we fancy our- 
selves as a reasonably adaptable breed. But if the truth is 
to be told it must be confessed that in certain of the Allied 
branches of the business we are yet behaving like amateurs. 
After more than a year of actual and potential participa- 
tion in the conflict we even now are doing things and 
suffering things to be done which would make us the 
laughingstock of our allies if they had time or temper for 
laughing. I am not speaking of the conduct of our opera- 
tions in the field or in the camps or on the high seas. I am 
speaking with particular reference to what might be called 
some of the by-products. 

None of us is apt to forget, or cease to remember with 
pride, the flood of patriotic sacrifice that swept our coun- 
try in the spring of 1917. No other self-governing people 

(Continued on Page 34) 


HE was the 
S steam whaler 

Grimsby, out 
of the port of the 
same name. 

Micky McMas- 
ters was her skip- 
per. Red Land- 
yard, a tall Yankee 
from New Bedford, 
was the Grimsby’s 
ice pilot. The rest 
of the whaling 
crew—boat steer- 
ers, mates, har- 
pooners, engineers 
and water-front 
scum—had been 
garnered from the 
British ports before 
the declaration of 
war by the Central 
Powers. 

Ice, a bad season 
and a northeaster 
drove the Grimsby 
well down in Hud- 
son Bay, where she 
wintered for two 
seasons, so faraway 
from civilization 
that Micky McMas- 
ters wore his pa- 
tient soul out 
wondering when 
the floes would 
clear and allow him 
to break through to 


civilization. 
The longest win- 
ters, like the 


sweetest dreams, 
however, have a 
habit of passing. 
The steel-sheathed whaler finally thrust her stumpy jib 
boom through the last of the spring ice and steamed for 
the whaling grounds and the home of the bowhead whale. 

Little Micky McMasters knew that it was all up with 
his captaincy if he reached England without baleen—or 
whalebone—’tween the Grimsby’s oil-soaked decks. Two 
hard Scotch speculators owned the whaler and they would 
brook no excuse. Micky had an idea that these owners 
were anxious to turn the whaler into a trawler. He hated 
trawling as he hated the fogs of the Doggerbank. He often 
said he could see “‘nothin’ in ’errin’s or penny bloaters.’’ 

This sovereign contempt steeled his determination to 
make a killing in the whale field that would be shouted 
from Rotherhithe to Land’s End. The grind and the 
solitude of the winters in James Bay had driven the iron 
of strong resolve into the casklike chest of the little skipper. 
Where whale food showed—in oily patchesupon the waves— 
Micky drove the Grimsby with all the sail her rotting 
spars would carry. He was nursing his slender bunkers of 
coal for the final attempt. 

The winters had been spent in preparation. The whale 
lines and bomb guns had been gone over so often that the 
crew had rebelled at Micky’s untimely energy. They had 
hoisted the crow’s nest to the heel of the fore-topmast even 
before they blasted the way out of the ice. In this coign of 
vantage Micky had roosted, like a gamecock in a nest; 
and there he stayed, fair weather and foul, searching the 
waters of Baffin Bay for the first sign of fair game. 

One whale would soften the hearts of the owners. Two 
bowheads would bring forth the black bottle of good cheer 
from beneath McPhearson’s old teakwood desk. Three 
heads of bone or more would gladden a certain little home 
on the Humber, where Micky summered in the basking 
smiles of two boys, a collie dog, and the missus, who was 
the best cook from Casco Bay to the Baltic. 

Micky, with his eyes glued upon the mists of the 
northern horizon, felt a tear well in his heart and rise up 
to his left optic. He feared the consequences of a barren 
voyage. He saw, in fancy, the pained faces of his dear 
ones when the news would be carried to them. 

There was a do-or-die expression on his face—a square 
blocking of his jaw—as he thought of all that went with 
disaster. He would rather drive the blunt prow of the 
Grimsby upon the North Cape than come into the Humber 
with an empty hold. He felt like an African hunter who 
had stalked the veldt for years without sighting game. 

The boats were ready, down to their bailing dippers. 
The whale lines were coiled in their tubs. The-davits were 


“Go ’way!’’ Shouted McMasters. 
*ave a Chance. 


It’s the First for Three Seasons’’ 


oiled and half swung. The crew had been trained like the 
crack crews of liners, who went through the submarine 
zones with all lights out and the passengers sleeping in 
their life belts. Micky did not know anything about this, 
however. 

The world had gone to war while he was nosing round 
James Bay. The air was filled with wireless and disaster 
when the Grimsby was locked in the ice. The southern 
seas were full-loaded with U-boats and floating mines. 
Micky didn’t know; nor did Landyard, who swore he’d 
fasten to a bowhead or take up farming, which matched 
Micky’s do-or-die resolution. 

Bowhead whaling is a game for patient men. There are 
killer-whales and walruses in northern waters; but these 
have no value in the market. Whalebone alone counted. 
One head would pay for a voyage. Given the right posi- 
tion, Micky or his ice pilot would be reasonably sure to 
fasten the first bowhead sighted. Micky knew this. He 
strained his eyes to tears for the first sign of the horizon- 
low spout. He had the crew lined against the rail and on 
the spars, with a promise of a squareface of gin and a 
pound of cut plug to the first man who should sight white 
water or the bowhead’s vapor when it rose for air. 

There was no question of another winter. It was now or 
never for Micky and his mates. The Yankee ice pilot was 
convinced that theirs was the only ship in those seas. 
Whaling had become the poorest gamble in the world. Few 
ships had been spared for the service. 

Trawling was far more profitable, because trawling was 
sure, despite the rise and the fall of the market. The 
steam whalers from American ports were barely making 
expenses. One thing only the Grimsby had in her favor: 
she was early upon the ground—due to the unfortunate 
wintering—and this might be the saving grace of the 
voyage. The Yankee had shared some of the little skip- 
per’s anxiety as the days passed and they dropped down 
their latitude. Ice was thick and stubborn. Bergs were 
everywhere. The old floes grated against the sides of the 
whaler in a manner to set teeth on edge. 

Red Landyard nursed no delusions. They might sight 
bowheads in schools. They should find at least one old bull 
“carrying the mail.”’ 

The odds were that they would, for a ship breaking out 
of winter quarters has the best of the season by two or 
three weeks. The Yankee pilot knew that McMasters 
was a broken man if he had to report to the Scotch owners 
that they hadn’t sighted a whale in two seasons. It would 
mean the end of the chase, for the Grimsby. 


“You'll Gally Our Whale! Clear Out, You Rotters, and Let a Poor Whaler 
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1 
“*Nice!’? wi 
Red’s comment 
they reached a | 
lane of open wa'y 
that led southwal, 
““Here’s where e¢ 
fasten,’ he eo. 
mented as he jp 
up the rigging ¢q 
squeezed into ‘e 
crow’s nest alo}. 
side the spare fn 
of the skipp?, 
whose eyes wie 
glued to the ed 
end of a decreit 
telescope. ‘Ho's 
she look?” heasd 
shifting a cud fin 
one leathern ehik 
to the other. '] 
reckon we ough‘+o 
cash in this lead 
Mc Mastes 
didn’t answr. 
There was nothig 
to say. It washe 
choicest spot is 
fifty-year-old (es 
had ever seareld; 
but there wereno 
signs of bowhels. 
Food was evey- 
where in oy 
patches that id 
even lapped upon 
the ice floes. Tre 
was a smell of sh’ 
and bigger fislin 
the very air. Tire 
were seals and al- 
ruses in plenty. \ll 
life seemed tibe 
there except he 
very thing he had come after. It was ever that way ‘th 
the little whaler. He resented the ice pilot’s remarks3a 
man resents the question ‘‘ Have you found it?” when ill 
searching. | 
“Seems to me, skipper,’’ drawled the spare Yanre, 
‘that there’s a Jonah aboard. I never seed better in«a- 
tions for right whaling than right in this little spot; nd 
there ain’t none! What’s the answer?” iq 
The cockney captain shifted the glass to its pocket) — 
“T’m blymed hif I know!” he throated, with a shal of 
his head. ‘‘’Ere we are in the same spot we froze o\to 
three times—three, mind you! It was just a day like th— 
oil on the water and ice a-plenty—when we raised at 
school from the deck of the Bedford. The Mary fore 


hover there.’”’ Micky pointed the stump of his forefizer 
toward the Greenland shore. ‘‘She was hover there)ut 
came up too late for the grandest killin’ I ever had. i i 
boats fastened. We lost two to windward in the ice. ‘he 
three other whales we bombed in high style. The ne 
came to all of five thousand pounds—and bone was igh 
in them days. That was my big season.” | 

“We’re well down,’’ commented the Yankee. “ rst 
thing we know we'll be in the North Sea, where thar n 
no whales. I’m ashamed to look the owners in the fie. 

“They won’t come out,” was McMaster’s dry rentk. 
“Old McPhearson’s got the eye of a gimlet. ’H’ll takone 
squint, and hif ’e don’t see a broom at our forepeak uel 
we anchor ’e’ll not listen; ’e’Jl break us then and the.” 

The ice pilot stroked a beard that.draped over the! 
of the crow’s nest like a tinted icicle. He fastened hisy' 
upon the flecked rim of the southern horizon; then sor 
under his breath.. Birds circled there and hair seal spoed)) 
but no feathered spume showed. He swung aboutthe 
mast and squinted to the north. Ice shone and the /I1 
of more ice below the rim of the world; but the lane ( 
which they sailed was free from higher game. They ele 
somewhere between Cape Farewell and Labrador,iné 
their last chances were fraying out like the end of a ec 
of rope yarn. 

“Keep ’er south,” said Micky as he climbed oveth' 
edge of the nest. ‘‘’Old ’er on this course till eight lls. 
I’m goin’ down.to the deck for a stretch. I’m cra 
like a sardine in a can. That blymed crew are wally 
from earnin’ that quart of gin. I’ll raise the figger. 
three squarefaces and ten pounds of the best cut lu 
don’t bring a spout there’s no whales in these seas—tl!® 
none this side 0’ the bay. They’re all in the Bering 
the western Arctic.” 
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The Grimsby wallowed on. She was full and by, with a 
tiny haze over her squat funnel in case steam should be 
‘needed for a quick run to windward. The chief and his 
second had their orders to use the last of the coal. Six 
days of southern sailing and steaming would carry them 
through the last of the whaling grounds. It would be 
seless to cruise back. The ice was coming south like a 
pack of hungry white wolves. 

The crew of the Grimsby brought to Red Landyard’s 
mind the picture of the latter end of an Arctic exploring 
expedition. They were clothed in every sample of fauna 
and feathers that Hudson Bay had to offer. They were 
half starved and complained of scurvy. They had little 
to look forward to save an iron dollar, as the ice pilot 
zalled the shilling paid to unfortunate whalers who had 
signed on at a two-hundred lay without catching a whale. 
The big pilot allowed his eyes to drop from the unchanging 
sea as little Micky McMasters rounded up both watchers 
and explained that it was going to be to their interest to 
aise a spout before they reached the Shetlands. This they 
already knew. 

They cheered, however, at the promise of three square- 
‘aces all in one armful. The dingy whaler took on new life 
as the sharpest-eyed of the two watches sprang aloft. 
Micky, dead for sleep, went aft to his cabin and turned in, 
‘urs and all. He squinted at the telltale compass over his 
aead; then dreamed of an ocean of right whales and 
Aatches bulging with fourteen-foot bone. 

- Cape Farewell was rounded, and the sails trimmed for 
she long reach over the cold shoulder of Iceland, without 
sighting a spout higher than a killer throws. They skirted 
the drift ice, under steam and sail, till they reached Jan 
Mayen Island. Then it was that Micky gave up. He had 
come to the end of his passage. It was useless to go back. 
Bowheads were seldom known to seek those seas. The 
‘ood was short, the crew on the verge of mutiny. The 
Humber called with its promise of green shores. Great 
atimsby, with its docks, was down below the southern 
yulge of the North Sea. Micky gave the order in a whisper. 

It was three hours after in the day they had turned 
joward England when a shout went up from the forecastle 
deck. Micky sprang from his cabin as if shot from a bomb 
tun. He reached and drew himself up into the weather 
_vigging. Smoke rimmed the horizon to leeward. A pall 
seemed to be floating up to them despite the direction of 
the wind. Out of this pall there flamed a crimson splotch. 
A solid shot screeched across the whaler’s stumpy bow. 
Che shot skipped from wave to wave until it vanished in 
i smother of white spume. 
| Micky clamped his jaws. It was a message to heave to. 
‘t could not be denied. He gave the order with a 
jurprised shout, as if insult had been added to his injury. 
[he Grimsby went up into the wind and hung there with 
“very sail fluttering. 

“A destroyer!” shouted the keen-eyed Yankee from 
jhe crow’s nest. “It’s a regular water snake, painted 
sray. It’s got four funnels and the speed of the damned. 
see her come!” 

| Micky saw her come. He reached across the oily waters 
ind shook his fist. He called on all the saints of those 
‘eas to bear witness that he was a peaceful whaler in an 
_seean of hard luck. No flag showed upon the leaping thing 
hat seemed to be striking at them. No sign was there of 
he destroyer’s nationality. Her deck bristled with cruel 

uns. Her funnels seemed four volcanoes. She swung a 

table’s length from the whaler, reeled 
_Sadancer on one toe, and rounded. 

the was gone in a fog of smudge and 


Water Poured in Over the Gunwale. 


burning oil before the Grimsby’s crew could run from rail 
to rail. Micky rubbed his eyes; then descended from the 
rigging as the Yankee started to swear. 

The anathema from aloft charmed the soul of the little 
skipper. It matched just what he wanted to say. It was 
classical. The destroyer disappeared below the horizon 
before Red Landyard had finished. At last the crew 
recovered from the vision they had seen. They recalled 
that someone had given a course and an order. The whaler 
dropped back to her former point as they trimmed the 
sails. Micky grinned despite the insult. He glanced 
aloft as if urging a second chapter from the indignant 
Yankee. 

Red Landyard, however, had found solace in tobacco. 
The cud he had bitten off would have choked an ostrich. 
The lump it made in his cheek resembled a mainsail puffed 
by a heavy wind. His icicle-like beard worked up and 
down with each clamp of his jaws. He had seen a de- 
stroyer waltz round them. He had noted a deck dotted 
with dungaree-clad sailors. But, more than this, the whole 
performance had savored of war—grim, red strife. 

The destroyer was British. He knew the type. The 
maneuver, however, was new. Sea wolves did not have a 
habit of Maypoling shipping unless something was stir- 
ring in the North Sea or the western ocean. 

“Tl wager,” shouted down Red Landyard, “that 
England is at war. I’ll lay you my share of this voyage 
against a kippered herring. The day has come. Mark my 
words—that destroyer was stripped and ready. She wasn’t 
burning good Mexican oil just to show us her deck guns.”’ 

McMasters had nothing to say. His mind had gone 
over to the empty run and hold below his seamy deck. 
The Flying Dutchman of a destroyer was in the same 
catalogue as the bowheads they had not seen. The sea 
had been most unkind and now it was getting hostile. 

Micky was in and out of his cabin at every stroke of the 
bell, forward. He had grown plainly nervous since the 
inspection of the destroyer. A something he could not 
fathom rested upon his chest. There was a vague air of 
electric induction in the sea about him. Tremors agitated 
the waves. The horizon was tinged with a reddish hue to 
the southward. It was not sunset. It was not a volcano. 
It was as if the world was aflame or ships were burning. 

“Blyme me, I’m seein’ things!” he exclaimed as he 
climbed aloft to relieve the ice pilot. 

He dropped into the cramped quarters of the crow’s 
nest; then he mopped his brow with a dirty sleeve. The 
temperature was at the freezing mark, but Micky was 
perspiring. He glanced shrewdly at the tall Yankee. 

The vista before the two was one of a heaving ocean, 
dark green and uneasy. The waves seemed to crisscross 
and to be without direction despite a steady wind from 
the north and west. Oil 
patches quivered like 
flabby jellyfishes resting 
upon the surface. Sea 
gulls wheeled and called 
as if they, too, felt the 
presence of something 


More Water Followed. A Niagara Struck From Above. The Boat Was Jerked Through the Waves as if Tied to the Tail of a Comet 
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uncanny, unreal. They hovered for a time about the 
whaler; then went, as one, down the wind to a spot on the 
sea where more birds had gathered. Micky and the pilot 
glued their’eyes to this spot. 

“The gulls—see the gulls!”’ hissed the Yankee. ‘“‘They’re 
higher up ’an we are. They’re following a big fish. They 
see it. They’re a wise flock of geese. We’d better lower.” 

Micky squinted beneath rigid brows. His nose gathered 
up into a puckered button. He shouted for the boats. 

The crew of the Grimsby realized that something more 
than suspicion was in the terse choppy order of the little 
skipper. They had seen the hovering gulls above the sea, 
ahead of the whaler. They had searched the surface 
without sighting the gleaming hump of a bowhead. The 
thought had come to them, as it had come to the two 
seamen aloft, that instinct was a deeper thing than human 
knowledge and experience. The birds of the air were wiser 
than the scum of the sea who went North in whalers. They 
had pointed the way. They were following some huge 
body below the surface. This body was moving south at 
a speed set with the uniformity of a fixed purpose. It 
promised much. Bowheads had been known to cruise in 
these waters. They had been sighted from the Shetlands. 

Micky watched the first boat drop to the sea. He 
clutched the ice pilot’s arm as a second and a third went 
down. He shouted to heave the whaler to. He leaned and 
ordered silence as they came up into the wind. Then he 
gripped the big Yankee’s hamlike hand. 

“Hif it hain’t you and me! Come on! We'll leave th’ 
ship to th’ mate. That’s a cagy old bullhead and it will 
take men to fasten to ’im. ’E’s been gallied by that de- 
stroyer, and ’e’s peevish. ’E’s a whale of a whale! It’s 
our last chance, Mr. Landyard. Wot d’ye say?” 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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OLLOWING that 
HK firstencounter, meet- 

ing boches in the air 
became quite common. 
We usually found them at 
altitudes ranging from 
seven thousand to nine 
thousand feet; seldom 
above that. Upon certain 
occasions I would see them 
when flying alone and 
other times while I was 
with a patrol detail. Asa 
rule the enemy outnum- 
bered us; we were per- 
petually handicapped and 
rarely met them over our 
own lines. Hardly a day 
went by that I did not get 
my Nieuport into a com- 
bat. 

However, this did not 
necessarily mean that 
either plane would be hit. 
Frequently I would fly:at 
full speed for a head-on 
meeting with Fritz and ex- 
change a stream of bullets 
with him until we passed. 
Sometimes hits would be 
scored with no material 
damage. Seldom would 
Fritz make a turn and re- 
attack after once passing, 


THE 


OF THE FRENCH FLYING 


eo meee 


but many a time I used 
to do a renversement and 
give pursuit. Then it 
would depend upon how fast the German could fly. In 
pursuit work, when firing at a machine from behind, I 
always used to aim low at first and raise the fire by degrees 
until my sight caught the range—that is, if I could—rather 
than aiming above and pulling down, as in revolver shoot- 
ing. The advantage of this was that in case the Hun pilot 
started to dive, in hope of getting away, he would dive into 
my fire. When pursued the chances were that he would 
not attempt to climb higher, for he would lose speed in so 
doing. He knew that a Nieuport could outclimb him. 

At first it annoyed me to have to go over the enemy lines 
in order to find wings with Maltese crosses, but of course 
this had one advantage: Wherever our bullets fell they 
could not kill Frenchmen or Britishers, as the case might 
be. They would not muss up some poor poilu or Tommy. 


Work in the Third Level 


UST when it was that I shot down my first Fritz I do not 

know, for thesimple reason that sometimes when I scored 
a hit without setting the enemy machine in flames the 
crafty boche would dive and fall in a vrille, apparently out 
of control. However, if there were clouds in the air and if 
we were at a very great height it might be impossible to 
tell whether or not the falling machine 
had straightened out again. On several 
occasions I dived after flyers I had 
winged, or appeared to have hit, and 
chased them down several thousand 
feet in hope of seeing what became of 
them, only to find that I had fallen into 
a nest of antiaircraft batteries. Then 
it would be the dickens of a job to get 
up and away again. Sometimes I would 
see three or four boches outside the 
antiaircraft-gun range, coming up to 
meet me. 

However, the first combat in which 
I am positive I scored was a few weeks 
after my début. Ata height of not less 
than eighteen thousand feet while on 
patrol with Lieutenant Martel and 
Sergeant Barbier, and incidentally hav- 
ing a very chilly ride indeed, not far 
from La Panne I sighted a gnatlike 
thing several thousand feet below. We 
were patrolling what we call the third 
level —between fifteen thousand and 
twenty thousand feet. Having ascer- 
tained that I could stand the highly 
rarefied air I was assigned to third- 
level work quite frequently. Many 
of the boys in the escadrille could not 
stay up in the air at this altitude with- 
out becoming ill, and these fellows 
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The Ruins of a Cloister in Rheims 


patrolled the first level, five thousand to ten thousand feet. 
Strange to say the biggest and strongest appearing of the 
escadrille were usually the ones that high altitude affected 
most. Though I could stand it, the pressure on the ear- 
drums was uncomfortable, and the chill atmosphere was 
oftentimes altogether too cold. 

Searching for enemy machines is strange work. You can 
be watching the entire surrounding country carefully and 
see not a sign of another plane, though the enemy may be 
hovering about within a thousand feet. You shift your 
eyes from a certain direction to relieve them from the inces- 
sant strain, and then you look again. There, where but a 
moment before you had seen nothing, a tiny speck is hang- 
ing in the air. You watch it, and it hardly moves. Soon 
you can pick it out of the surrounding landscape. If it is 
camouflaged on top it is that much harder to distinguish. 
It may be far, far below—perhaps three thousand feet or 
more. ‘If over Fritz’ lines and there are no shells burst- 
ing round it you can be reasonably sure that it is a Ger- 
man machine, without waiting to distinguish the Maltese 
crosses. 

It was a very cold day of which I now speak and my 
fingers were numb—almost too numb to pull a machine- 
gun trigger lever, but it was no time to worry about such 
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a mere detail as that, 
There was an enemy ma- 
chine which, in spite of its 
camouflage, I soon identi- 
fied as a Rumpler biplane 
or two-seater, the pilot in 
front and the observer 
occupying the rear seat. 
Presently I saw a second 
Rumpler straight ahead of 
us. If we split up our 


there was little chance of 
the enemy’s getting away, 


than the Hun planes. On | 
the other hand, we should 
be decidedly handicapped 
in one way, for each 


ourmachine’sone, andtwo . 
men to operate those guns, | 

Probably my mates did | 
not see the enemy be-_ 
low and we were so far; « 
above that he could not 


the air for about three | 
thousand or fourthousand © 
feet. It was some drop!) 
In diving there is no side | 
motion of the wings, no| 
wind resistance. They cut | 
straight down through: 
the air. When I reached | 
my man I let go my fire at the observer and he returned the. 
compliment, but he missed. Suddenly I saw him keel over | 
in the seat, so I maneuvered to raise my aim and took a’ 
shot at the pilot. This took effect too. The machine went | 
down in flames. It was all over in a few seconds. 


Tactics at Close Range 


IGHTING abiplane or two-seater calls for different tac- 

tics from those used in a tilt with a chasse fighter, for the 
latter can only fire forward, whereas the two-man type has 
a rear gun mounted with a universal joint. You first make) 
sure that your gun is not jammed, then the usual custom is| 
to remove the right-hand glove in order to get a sensitive: 
pull on the trigger lever. Throttle down the motor and 
push control stick forward, surely but gently. Never shut) 
the motor down entirely—merely throttle. While diving: 
try to get the enemy plane focused in the telescopic sight’ 
which is mounted on the cowl. This sight has within it a 
sort of bull’s-eye arrangement, consisting of three con- 


centric circles with a cross in the center. There is a head , 


rest upon the sight to steady the pilot’s forehead while he 
aims. This sight is mounted on the front of the nacelle or; 
cockpit. When the enemy plane is in such position that! 
the back of the pilot takes up the 
entire circle in the end of the telescopic 
sight, let go with the fire. The rear- 
seat man will shoot back at you in alli 


hit the motor. Then you continue to| 
let him have it! Don’t waste ammu- 
nition, but don’t be stingy with it. You 
must never stop to think whether he 


the better end of it. 


than on the water. The aviator must 
say to himself: ‘‘I’ve got to wait! I’ve 
got to wait!”” When on top of the 
Hun, within about two hundred feet, 
let him have it! Fire away! 

Having fired at the two-seater re 
member the next essential: Do nol 
pass underneath him! Level out just 


going slightly in front of and above 


if possible, within fifty feet or so 
Sometimes we have gone so close thal 
our wheels would miss by not moré 
than a yard, and by watching the 


for our Nieuports could be | | 
maneuvered much quicker | 


probability, but if he does he can only ~ 


will shoot or not. You must simply, 
remember that the man on top va ‘ 


The important thing to rene 
in fighting a two-seater is to withhold Y 


fire until the very last instant, as dis: 4 
tance in the air is even more deceiving}, 


before reaching the enemy and keep 


him. If you have missed keep on toy ~ 


group and pursued them 


Rumpler had two guns to | 


y 


possibly see us. To gofor! © 
him I had to dive through: + 


i 


{| 


r 


je’s aileron action our machine could 
Hates accordingly. By leaning out of 

seat and observing one of the enemy’s 
fest every maneuver the boche ma- 
4 emakes can be followed. But be sure 
: Honcentrate attention on the tip of one 
wz only—not on the whole machine. 

he still keeping on top, pass over 

j, and as soon as you are slightly in 

t and above, the Rumpler’s upper 
| ; 1e will block the vision of the observer, 

W eannot hit you with his mitrailleuse 

vets. Next you veer off suddenly to 
py side and start to climb, and by the time 
. | observer in the Rumpler’s rear seat is 
a] to see you again he has to make two 
‘@ections in his shooting—one for your 
id and one for altitude. 
| feantime, being stationary, the pilot’s 

BE is unable to catch your range. The 

e-seat man operates the swivel gun 

< dly, but the upper plane obscures his 
yn for some time, and as soon as he can 

j he is forced to shoot at an imaginary 
‘st -in front of and above you to allow for your speed and 

el bing angle. If he hits it is largely a matter of luck. 

he Germans use phosphorous tracer bullets for this 
vk, with every fifth bullet an explosive one, and the 
ner makes his correction by its smoke trail. He will 
‘ai and shoot, see his tracer go in front of and under your 
ws, perhaps, then raise his gun accordingly. Most of 
¢} French pilots use a belt with every fifth bullet a tracer, 
‘p) no high explosives. The high explosives do not shoot 
stight, on account of the softened sensitive nose, which 
‘wxes the forward end lighter than the rest of the bullet. 
| lways bear in mind that you must be gentle with your 
mhine, particularly in diving. If the stick is pulled back 

i quickly your plane will fold up like a butterfly’s wings. 
\ faster the machine is, the more sensitive. The secret 
oi killful airplane manipulation is to be slow and deliber- 
4/in all controlling movements—to give a steady pull or 
ph for each—far different from the way the average man 
des an automobile. 

Yhen an Allied airman is victorious he turns in his report, 
si ing the time, place and height according to his altim- 
ei. If the battle took place in some out-of-the-way 
s) :, not directly over a town, the map is used to locate the 
» 2e, either by means of a crossroads, streams or trees. If 
] Allied official observer in his balloon sees the enemy 
nchine go down in flames the pilot gets the credit; if the 
p'erver does not see it the pilot gets no credit. 


An Encounter With Von Richthofen 


Y FAR the most effective work done by the Germans 
is with their two enormous squadrons—the Tango Es- 
elrille and the Traveling Circus. These sometimes num- 
bas many as sixty planes each, all flying in formation, 
t) aces with three stripes painted on their planes and 
tilesser fry without distinguishing mark. Following the 
dth of Captain Boelke and Captain Immelman, for a 
z time the late Baron von Richthofen was the chief 
(man ace and was 
icommand of the 
ligo Escadrille. At 
time of his death 
hwas reported to 
he sixty Allied ma- 
€nes to his credit. 
ft was alwaysa nasty 
hich to meet and 
y invariably kept 
Ni well protected. 
“he baron’s brother, 
Tutenant Richt- 
hen, commands the 
weling Circus, and 
achis writing is said 
thave forty-eight 
Fines to his credit. 
i wever, the men of 
U French Flying 
“ps doubt the ve- 
Tity of these figures. 
“he Tango Esca- 
¢ lereceived its name 


¥2n the French, Eng- 
1 and Americans 
Wild start an attack 
a\ fire at them. The 
\’cus received its 
ine because the en- 
42 troupe always 
bvel together like a 
of clowns and fly 


ia 
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War Cross Decorations 


Upon one occasion I met the late Baron von Richthofen 
at a height of more than twenty thousand feet. The en- 
counter surprised both of us, for he seldom flew detached 
from his group, and as a rule none of his escadrille flew at 
such a great altitude. He was surprised to see me, I know. 
In all probability the rest of his boys were down below, 
only a short distance, beneath some voluminous : clouds. 
Possibly he had gone up there in pursuit of one of our 
men who had teased him into it and had outclimbed him, 
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and in the meantime the baron had lost 
his troupe. 

It must not be inferred from this state- 
ment, however, that one of our men was 
cowardly in running away from a more 
experienced adversary in such manner. 
Bear in mind that the flying fighter’s life 
is not really his own; nor is his valuable 
machine hisown. Heisunderstrict orders 
not to take chances of losing when odds 
are against him. It has cost his govern- 
ment much money to teach and maintain 
him, and if he falls on German soil there 
are chances that his machine may drop in 
such a way as to be only slightly injured 
and the enemy may be able to rebuild the 
plane and learn much from it. Or upon 
certain occasions a boche observer might 
use such a plane for reconnaissance work 
or photography and be mistaken by the 
Allies for a French Flying Corps man. 
Of course this would only be accomplished 
at a time when no other members of the 
German escadrille were in the air to shoot 
their man by mistake, and also at a time when other Ger- 
man escadrilles were not straying in the vicinity. 

So therefore if a flyer’s machine gun jams, as it frequently 
does, or something is not running just right, it is a piece of 
strategy for him to make his get-away before the enemy 
can bag him. Don’t ever worry about an Allied fighting 
aviator showing yellow or getting cold feet. If a man 
has nerve enough to go through the mill up to the point 
where he becomes a chasse pilot there is not much 
cowardice in him. 


An Exhibition of Trick Stuff 


NY WAY, the day Iran into Von Richthofen I went right 
at him, though much was in his favor. He was a far 
more experienced pilot than I. But my machine, with its 
220-horse-power Hispano-Suiza motor, was so much faster 
than his that I could simply ride rings round him. For at 
least twenty minutes we went at it, and I really believe 
that I exasperated him. He did all sorts of marvelous 
acrobatics to fool me. There was not much he did not 
know about trick stuff. Finally he came at me with a mad 
rush, and when he missed me he kept right on going. 
Sometimes I am of the opinion that I am glad he kept on 
going, for my ammunition was almost exhausted from 
shooting at him. 

Early in our fighting careers we fellows learn that anti- 
aircraft guns are things to be shunned. The German guns 
of this sort for some time were superior to the French. 
Only recently have the French caught up with Fritz in 
this respect. Though it is true that only one shot in from 
five thousand to ten thousand actually brings down a 
plane, it is nevertheless quite true that that one shell is 
quite sufficient when it does hit. In fact, the principal 
function of antiaircraft guns is not to hit enemy planes 
but rather to force them to seek high altitudes. 

Whenever the pilot can hear the shell burst above the 
noise of his motor he is far too close to the enemy’s range 
for safety, for it shows 
that the gunners have 
the range down to 
hazardous accuracy. 
As the range shells 
burst they emit spher- 
ical clouds of white 
smoke—‘‘cream 
pufts,’’ we call them. 

In pinches like this 
if we dive the enemy 
gunners will note it 
and drop their aim in 
hope of getting us. So 
we try to pancake, 
slowing down and 
dropping laterally, 
keeping the entire 
plane parallel to the 
ground, without visi- 
ble. dipping. In this 
way we can drop two 
hundred feet or more 
without having it de- 
tected, for it is very 
difficult for those on 
the ground to observe 
this maneuver. Some- 
times we sideslip to 
avoid shells, and when 
flying ahead usually 
zigzag. Onceina while 
we fly in a straight line 
to fool Fritz. 

(Continued on 
Page 66) 
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maid the duty of confirming the list of her posses- 

sions, her delicately modulated words falling crystal- 
clear into the silence of the steamship office, did Harpington 
suspect who Miss Pomfret was. The connection between 
them insinuated itself slowly, suggested first to his 
consciousness by the faint perfume from Miss Pomfret’s 
clothes. Harpington’s heart throbbed; his fine grave face, 
over which there seemed to be a gray light, quivered. It 
was not until the clerk had almost reached the end of the 
amazing list of Miss Pomfret’s possessions, and her scarlet 
cloak was mentioned a second time, that Harpington knew 
certainly. 

Harpington had come, with many others, to make 
affidavit that the submitted list of his belongings lost on 
the Eldorado was correct. Three weeks had passed since 
the wreck, and those three weeks Harpington had spent 
alone, either walking slowly about the streets or sitting in 


N= even when Miss Pomfret spoke, assigning to her 


his bedroom at the hotel. He had not yet decided whether - 


he was required to go on living, now that Lucy was gone 
and all purpose in life with her; and a slight incident might 
turn the scale one way or the other. He had not, as yet, 
thought very connectedly upon any subject—neither the 
teaching position he had come to America to take nor the 
wreck; nor the woman and child he had saved; nor Lucy, 
whom he had lost. He sat with folded arms or walked 
about with head bent, knowing only that he was desolate. 

The twenty or thirty persons who had preceded Harp- 
ington did not leave the steamship office when their busi- 
ness was concluded. They represented various strata in 
society, various occupations, various varieties of tempera- 
ment. Most of them had only the value of a single steamer 
trunk to claim. In one desire, however, all were alike: all 
wished to talk, to tell of their human and material losses, 
and of the incidents of their rescue. Their loquacity was 
hysterical and pathetic. Only Harpington, sitting at one 
end of a deep leather sofa, and a lady in mourning at the 
other, who, like Harpington, had not yet been called to 
testify, said nothing, either to each other or to anyone else. 

Harpington’s tongue was tied, and the lady in mourning 
seemed similarly affected. Between them, who were 
entire strangers and who seemed likely to remain so, there 
was a resemblance—not of feature, but of expression. 
* Once or twice the lady looked kindly at Harpington; but 
he made no response. His gaze was fixed upon the floor: 
upon the pillar in the middle of the room, with its encir- 
cling seat; upon the ceiling; upon the walls—though he 
saw none of them. 

Even Miss Pomfret’s unusual beauty attracted Harp- 
ington’s attention only for a second. There was never a 
difference of opinion about Miss Pomfret’s beauty. Into 
Harpington’s mind came a fragment of poetry to express 
that for which he, in common with most of the rest of 
mankind, had no words: 


“Tn the beginning God made thee, 
A woman well to look upon; 

Thy tender body as a tree, 
Whereon cool wind hath always blown 
Till the clean branches be well grown.” 


Then Harpington forgot Miss Pomfret. Under other 
circumstances he might have studied her with interest, 
comparing her with Lady Hamilton in her most exquisite 
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moments. Now she passed into his mind and out. The 
maid who followed her, dressed, like Miss Pomfret, in 
black, and carrying herself with that combination of 
humility toward her mistress and pride toward the rest of 
the world which only a perfectly trained Frenchwoman 
acquires, he did not see at all. He returned to his con- 
templation of the pillar and the ceiling and the floor. 

Miss Pomfret and her maid presented themselves before 
the clerk’s massive desk. They did not need to wait as 
other persons had waited there. Seeing them, the clerk 
quite forgot that two other claimants should have been 
heard first. At the approach of Miss Pomfret, whom he 
had hoped to see before this trying sitting was over, he 
rose, his face coloring. 

“Miss Pomfret?” 

Miss Pomfret had been too long accustomed to compli- 
ments to be surprised at her reception. Nor would she 
have been surprised if she had known that silence had 
descended suddenly upon many tongues. 

SViecee 

“You have come to make affidavit to your claim?” 

ee Viess: 

The clerk opened a drawer and took out a sheaf of thin 
papers. There were ten or a dozen, covered closely with 
single-spaced typewritten lines. Then he came from behind 
his desk and found a seat for Miss Pomfret. His observa- 
tion of high life upon the stage told him that the other 
woman was a maid and that she would find a seat for 
herself. 

Miss Pomfret sat down and her maid drew up another 
heavy chair beside her. The maid flushed a little. The 
clerk should see in a moment that of the two she was the 
important person. She straightened her shoulders and 
lifted her head. She liked an audience, liked to be the 
center of a dramatic situation; and she knew that a 
dramaticsituation impended. These staring people, swiftly 
taken in by a glance of her black eyes, had never had such 
an experience as that which awaited them. She was not 
by nature affectionate, but she felt something that was 
like affection for the mistress who had made this moment 
possible. 

“Are you ready to hear the list, Miss Pomfret?” 

Miss Pomfret leaned forward. Her voice was as lovely 
as her body, but its perfection was not satisfying. A voice 
should reveal character, but Miss Pomfret’s voice exhibited 
only perfection of modulation and tone. 

“My maid, Celie Charpentier, will be able to testify 
more accurately than I.” 

“Ts this Celie Charpentier?’”’ The clerk was proud of his 
imitation of Miss Pomfret’s pronunciation of the French 
name. 

“Yes, monsieur,”’ answered Celie. 

“You are acquainted with Miss Pomfret’s wardrobe?” 

“T am the only one who is acquainted with mademoi- 
selle’s wardrobe.” 

“You have seen this list?’ 

“Tt was prepared by me.” Celie’s English was as like 
Miss Pomfret’s as the clerk’s French was like Miss Pom- 
fret’s French. “It was a simple matter. I had prepared, 
before sailing, as usual, a list of mademoiselle’s property, 
and that was in my hand bag, which I saved. This list is 
a duplicate. The original is with mademoiselle’s solicitor. 
Everything of mademoiselle’s was lost except her red cloak 
and her fur-lined boots; and those were ruined—ruined!” 

The clerk was proud, having read the list of Miss 
Pomfret’s possessions in private, to read it now in public. 
It connected him with the rich and great, to whose com- 
pany he aspired; it furnished him with a story to tell his 
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friends, a story the like of which he had never heard. 
read, first, the names of the lost articles; then their valu 
Curiously enough, before the first page was off his lips, | 
suffered a slight misgiving, even though Celie, with an ey, 
to climactic effect, had tabulated there Miss Pomfret! 
hosiery, the least valuable of her property. It may hay 
been that a recollection of the personal nature of Mi|_ 
Pomfret’s belongings embarrassed him. He began in 
clear, slightly nervous tone, which reached all ears bi 
Harpington’s. z | 
“Fifteen pairs black silk stockings, two hundred dollars! 
In answer Celie said ‘Yes, monsieur,” and. gave hy 
head a little toss. Already the audience looked surprise) 
and Miss Pomfret had a hundred expensive pairs | - 
stockings! rt 
“Four pairs fancy colored silk stockings, thirty dollars. 
“Yes, monsieur.” ip 
Now Harpington glanced at Celie, who thought h , 
glance was for her. But Harpington had not heard an, 
thing she said, even about the red cloak, though there w, 
a red cloak in his mind. The faint delicate perfume | 
Miss Pomfret’s sachets had reached him and establish, 
a recollection. He felt again the weight of a womar | 
body in his arms; felt against his breast the stirring of t], 
little creature she carried. He saw her standing, blocki| 
his way down the steep narrow stairway, already crazi , 
aslant, her warm red cloak enveloping her and her burde, 
She had not spoken to him; she was beyond speech; s] 
had only looked, terror-stricken, dumb. ' 
In spite of her helplessness and the appeal of her burde 
Harpington had meant, for a second, to thrust her out 
his way. He was returning to Lucy, whom he had left. 
moment before when, springing out of bed at the fir 
rending crash, he had gone on deck to learn what hi 
happened. It was now the thought of Lucy that steadiy | 
him, which made him help the bewildered woman. Lu! _ 
would have said this was his duty; Lucy did say afterwa_ , 
that he was right. He could not have gone back to her, L 
he had left the poor creature, with her baby. He had lift, 
her; had struggled up the steps with her; had seen h 
safely into one of the lifeboats. When he returned } 
Lucy ; 
But Harpington had thus far refrained from reviewi 
that which he felt would drive him mad. He now endeavor 
to fix his attention upon what the clerk was saying, | 
learn why the bright-eyed Frenchwoman so often $a) ; 
“Yes, monsieur.” He had tried similarly yesterday to i 
his attention upon the commands of an engineer directi 
the lifting of long iron girders. : 
He tried, alas, in vain. The clerk had now read th 
pages; his voice was lower and less clear. In what here 
there was nothing, as yet, to interest Harpington. He 
pington’s mind caught the antiphonal- quality of is 
dialogue with Celie; but no more than that. . 3 
“Underwear, three hundred and forty-six dollars ai 
ten cents,’’ read the clerk. 4 
“Yes, monsieur,’’ said Celie. s 
“Six nightgowns, English style, wreath and bees, thr! 
hundred dollars.” | 
“Yes, monsieur,’’ said Celie. a 
“One dozen embroidered handkerchiefs, thirty dollars 
“Yes, monsieur,”’ said Celie. 
Harpington now looked at Miss Pomfret’s audience; b) 
of them and their intense absorption he could make no 
ing. They were still listening breathlessly to Miss Po! 
fret’s list. Though Miss Pomfret was rich, and cou 
probably replace her belongings without the help of t 
steamship company, she had doubtless lost, like the 
selves, some precious human possession. The steam 
list had given no other person of her name; but humi 
relationships were not always indicated by name. 
rate, she had suffered cold and hunger and a fri 
nervous shock, like themselves. They all hoped to ti 
Miss Pomfret. (Concluded on Page 46) 
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\HE two ex-convicts had carried Richard Olwell’s 
body inside the door of the little back parlor, 
had laid it on the floor, and had then turned the 
‘in the lock. They knew that if anyone belong- 
Jto Olwell’s household were 
ty the door inquiries would 
ince be made. They knew 


hey stood in silence, panic- 
‘ken, scarcely breathing. 
T] room was so dark that they 
d not even make out the 
9c sion of the white walls. Ap- 
92 ntly it had three windows— 
_eould barely distinguish 
) lifference in the quality of 
tholackness. Through one of 
1a distant light glimmered 
ly. The body on the floor 
/ quite invisible. 
; they stood inside with 
rears to the door they 
*d a new knocking outside, 
) time at the side door that 
ed from the dining room 
i the porch. 
1ey had not been a mo- 
45 too soon. The side door 
< unlocked, and the person 
n king did not wait for a re- 
i before turning the knob. 
2 they not had the warning 
(he bell they would have 
» caught red-handed. 
ieir time, however, had not 
ome. Their door wassafely 
d. Nor had they left be- 
them in the dining room 
 2vidences of their presence 
ad an inquisitive observer 
‘ok farther. 
This won’t do, partner,’ 
spered Chris Cotteril. 
re losing our nerve.” 
Ne may as well have light,” 
Richard Hatton. 
‘eling along the wall he 
nd the switch button and 
oly pushed it. He then 
ed over to the windows, 
|e he carefully lowered the 
ies. 
\e visitor who had so un- 
ctedly frightened them was 
important Miss Maggie 
er, Olwell’s proofreader. 
Driver, seated in the car 
u de, had become tired of 
éng for the master of the house. She was therefore 
(ng inquiries. It must be said in her favor that she had 
Mrs. Olwell leave the premises. 
Jick!” called Maggie. 
e waited a moment, listening. When there was no 
“mse she crossed to the switch and turned on the 
hn delier lights, making note of the fact that Olwell’s 
a vas lying on the tray stand and his coat across a chair, 
Tehe had placed them. “Dick! Aren’t you through 
ning? I’m waiting for you.” 
€ now went to the kitchen door and looked out. When 
i(lid not see the man she sought she went to the door 
e back parlor. 
Jick!”’ she called. ‘‘Not in there!’ 
e then crossed the room'to the hall entrance and again 
i “Dick!” 
‘ain there was no answer. She looked back over the 
, mystified. The carving knife on the floor caught her 
' She crossed to it, picked it up and laid it upon the 
', smiling knowingly. 
thought she seemed in a hurry. He said he’d make 
"lave the house, and I guess he did.” 
; € visitor did not long remain without company. Ellen 


been told by her mistress to stay in her room; Mr. 
‘ young voice began calling for Dick, whoever that 


Ilhad been drinking. But when Miss Maggie Driver’s 
t be, she decided that it was time to investigate. She 
o/appeared at the hall entrance. 

Vhat do you want? Who are you?” 


Vhere is Mr. Olwell?”’ asked Maggie. 
0 not know,” said Ellen with lofty disdain. 
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Unquestionably Someone Was Behind That Door —Someone Who Was Afraid to Open it Boldly 


“He told me to wait for him outside,” explained Maggie. 

“That would be better,” said Ellen. 

“T guess you don’t understand. I’m his proofreader.” 

“T heard he had one.” 

“Don’t be impudent, young woman.” 

Maggie, ignoring Ellen, continued her inspection of the 
room. Seeing the broken cup on the floor she crossed to 
it, picked up the pieces and placed them on the table 
beside the carving knife. 

“You never can tell from the outside what’s going on in 
the dining room, can you?”’ 

The newspaper package containing the twenty ten- 
thousand-dollar bills that Olwell had concealed between 
slices of bread now attracted her attention. She slipped off 
the rubber band and peered inside. Had she known it she 
was handling Aladdin’s lamp, that would have given her her 
every wish for the asking. But she was a literal-minded 
soul and saw only that the contents looked edible. 

“Sandwiches! How funny!” 

She closed the package, readjusting the rubber band 
round it. 

“‘He’ll have to eat them himself! I’ll not. The dining 
car for me.” 

“Does Mrs. Olwell know you’re here?”’ 

Maggie became sarcastic: 

“Would you please tell her? Somebody asking for her 
husband, tell her.”’ 

“A lady?” 

“T’m as good as you are!”’ 

“That’s what the Limburger cheese said to the pound- 
cake.” 
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Maggie perhaps was not losing control of her 
dignity, but she undoubtedly was of her social 
effectiveness. “‘ You’re only the hired girl, anyhow,” 
she said. ‘All I have to do is to tell Mr. Olwell, 

: and he’ll fire you like that!’ 
And when Ellen made no re- 
ply: ‘‘Ain’t you the close wad, 
though!” 

Maggie, her chin in the air, 
remained confronting Ellen for 
a moment; but when the reply 
to her original question was 
still withheld, she changed her 
bearing to one of greater ag- 
gressiveness. 

“T demand to find my em- 
ployer!’’ 

“IT don’t know where he 
went,” said Ellen. 

“Me for finding out!” 

And the proofreader stalked 
past Ellen into the hall, where 
a moment later she was heard 
calling at the staircase: 

“Dick! Where are you?” 

Then she went upstairs. A 
little later Ellen, who had been 
listening, softly followed her. 


. 


The dining room, still brightly 
lighted, was very quiet. Rich- 
ard, listening at the door, de- 
cided that it would be safe for 
them to leave their hiding place. 
He had exchanged clothing with 
Olwell; Chris had skillfully 
used his scissors; and the dead 
man to all appearances was an 
ill-clad tramp with papers in 
his pocket showing that he was 
Richard Hatton, discharged 
from the California State Peni- 
tentiary at San Quentin after 
serving the full term for which 
he was committed. It was 
gruesome business; only the 
fact that Olwell had been so 
brutal toward them and toward 
his wife made it endurable. His 
death somehow seemed like a 
stroke of poetic justice, of which 
this addition was a fitting sym- 
bol. Even now they could not 
feel sorry for him. The poor 
shell of him that remained was 
at least serving a useful pur- 
pose, as had not been the case 
before. « 

The two men softly unlocked 
the door, opened it and stepped 
out into the dining room. 

Had Ellen returned at this moment she would have 
seen the two printers of the earlier evening, both still 
bearded and wearing their hair long, but the older now 
dressed in her master’s familiar Scotch-tweed suit. She 
would have known at once that the clothes and the man 
did not belong together. But Ellen did not return, and the 
strangers proceeded with their task. 

“We must find Olwell’s razor,’ said Richard. 
must have had one, for he was preparing to shave.” 

“He may have left it upstairs,’ suggested Chris. 

“How do they fit?” 

Richard crossed the room and stood under the light, 
turning slowly round as Chris inspected him. 

“‘As if they were made for you. As far as your clothes 
go you will do. If I can fix up your face ——”’ 

“You can’t,” said Richard. “‘Even if you could I 
couldn’t pass for Olwell longer than about two minutes. 
It’s not only my clothes and my face—it’s my voice, and 
my walk, and the people I ought to remember, and the 
things I ought to know, and five hundred thousand other 
details! 

“There isn’t. a possible chance that we’ll not be detected 
by the first policeman who arrives.”’ 

“Tf we are, we are. It’s worth the try. If I can only 
manage to give you the looks ——” 

“You gave Olwell the looks,’ said Richard. 
all, that was the important thing.” 

Richard now began his search for the missing razor. 
Crossing to Olwell’s topcoat, he lifted it and felt in the 
pockets. Then he saw the grip under the table. 

“Hello!” 


“ae He 


“* After 
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Leaning down he brought it out 
and hungrily opened it, laying its 
contents upon the table. Underneath 
collars, shirts and underwear, hair 
brushes and tooth brushes, at the 
very end of the road, he found the 
article he was seeking—a safety razor, 
with half a dozen fresh blades. In- 
stead of adding it last, Olwell had 
begun with it. He also brought forth 
a small hand mirror. : 

“Between us we'll need about two 
blades, I’m thinking.” 

‘See the shirts and collars!” cried 
Chris. ‘‘White goods enough for 
both of us!” 

But Richard vetoed the suggestion. 

“No, Chris. Only what you have 
to wear to-night, and you must burn 
them the first thing in the morning. 
The one accident that must not hap- 
pen is for you to be caught with any 
goods whatever of Olwell’s in your 
possession, no matter how small. 
These articles can all be identified.” 

“Maybe you’re right, partner.” 

Richard gathered them up in a pile 
on the table. 

““Now for some hot water.” 

“T’'ll get it,” said Chris. 

While he was gone Richard re- 
placed the articles in the grip. A. 
moment later Chris came back with 
the teakettle, a wash basin and a 
towel, and the two men returned to 
the back parlor. Here Chris swiftly 
cut Richard’s hair, snipped off his 


; ; ; “You Told 
beard, shaved him, trimmed his eye- Me Yod Hod 
brows and otherwise altered his ap-  gne money A 


pearance; and when he was through, where “7 

Richard performed the same offices You Could Get It’’ 
forhim. Richard then added a collar 

and tie to his equipment, and Chris changed his linen. By 
the time they had completed their preening they were well 
groomed and suitably clad and bore not the slightest 
resemblance to the dusty caterpillars of the earlier eve- 
ning. No created animal is so much dependent upon 
grooming for his appearance as is man. 


VII 


FTER she had explored the rooms upstairs without 
success, Maggie looked at some magazines in the 
library. Then she returned to the dining room, with Ellen 
at her heels. The magnet in the dining room was Olwell’s 
hat and coat. 

“Tt’s darn strange!” she said elegantly. And then to 
Ellen: ‘‘Why are you following me round?” 

“Just for reasons.” 

“Oh! Afraid I’ll steal your mortgaged house?” 

Ellen made no reply. 

“Maybe you’re looking for somebody too.” 

Ellen remained silent, still coldly aloof. 

“T’'ll tell you something: She left this house half an 
hour ago. And she wasn’t loafing, either. She was on the 
tun. That’s why I’m in here now looking for my some- 
body. And I'll tell you another something: I don’t care 
what you or anybody else in this town thinks of me, be- 
cause I’m going to California! And she isn’t! So there!’ 

Ellen’s presence in the dining room was explained only 
in part by her duty toward Maggie. She wished to be 
within sound of the kitchen. She liked to work in the 
kitchen at this hour, for sometimes she had a caller. 
Sergeant Powers, of the Borealis police force, was accus- 
tomed to drop in now and then for a few minutes’ chat. 

As Ellen, coldly aloof, stood awaiting Maggie’s further 
pleasure, a knocking in code, three taps followed by two, 
twice repeated, was heard at the back door. 

“Who’s that?” asked Maggie. 

“Nobody that concerns you,” replied Ellen. 

“Oh! Your beau! A signal!’ 

Ellen hesitated as if uncertain as to Maggie, ho had 
started for the kitchen but had stopped in mid-flight; 
then, tossing her head, she turned her back upon her and 
went out into the kitchen, closing the door behind her. 
Maggie, who was many-sided, tiptoed to the door and 
listened. 

What she heard was Ellen’s calm announcement that 
Mr. Olwell’s proofreader was in the house and that they 
had better go into the dining room to watch the silver- 
ware. 

“His proofreader, eh?” replied a deep voice. 

Maggie waited to hear no more, but hastily crossed to 
the hall entrance. She paused at the foot of the stairs; 
then the kitchen door opened and she had a glimpse of a 
police uniform. After that she was less interested in Ellen’s 
caller, but again took herself off upstairs to Olwell’s library. 

“She’s gone now,” said Ellen. ‘Her father runs a 
billiard parlor.” 


“Maggie Driver. Iknowthefamily. What’ssheafter?” 

“Tt’s Mr. Olwell. He’s trying to force Mrs. Olwell ee 
get a divorce so he can marry the hussy!” 

Sergeant Powers, of the Borealis police force, shook his 
head negatively. 

“‘My advice to your mistress is, don’t let him,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Time enough for a divorce when she has somebody 
else she can marry. A wedding certificate’s just the same 
as money.” 

‘‘He’s been drinking,”’ continued Ellen. ‘‘ You wouldn’t 
know him! He’s shaving off his beard and mustache, and 
I don’t know what all.” 

““Smooth-shaven, eh? The woman did that.”’ 

‘He’s a brute!” 

‘fA little too gay, sometimes, all right.” 

“ce Gay ! ” 

“But he has plenty of money, and he makes money. 
That Olwell Press is a mint.” 

‘He never gives his wife any.” 
“Some men don’t.” 
“Oh! Is that so?” 
She walked away from him over to the table. 
“Mrs. Olwell turned all her money over to him when 
he needed it,’”’ she said after a moment. 
“Why? Because she wanted to.” 
*He’s just the same as cheated her out of it.”’ 
“Tt isn’t cheating if she let him, sweetheart. That’s 
nothing against a man.”’ 
“Being gay is nothing against a man! Being mean 
is nothing against him! Being dishonest is nothing 
against him!” 

“Tt isn’t as if he had been arrested and sent to state’s 
prison, you know, for a crime.” 

The policeman approached the table, and Ellen again 
turned her back upon him. 

“Oh!” she cried. 

““What’s the matter, sweetheart?” 

She moved away from him. 

“Don’t sweetheart me!” 

“T’m sorry, little sweetheart. Are you very angry? I 
came near not getting here to-night!” 

“What made you come?” 

“My good luck brought me.” 

Ellen sniffed and Powers continued: 

“This morning the chief sent us to looking for two 
crooks from California, and this noon I picked them up. 
They led me one merry chase, believe me! Just about 
into every business house and factory in town! My job was 
to see that they didn’t get by with anything: All day at 
that, and to-night 4 

Ellen pressed her hand to her bosom. She understood 
instantly that the men he was speaking of were the men 
she had left in the kitchen. ‘‘Why didn’t you want 
them to work?” 

“They were ex-convicts.”’ 

Powers misunderstood her trepidation. 

“Don’t be frightened,” he said. ‘“‘They’ve been 
in bed and asleep for an hour.” 

‘“Where are they?”’ 

“That’s my good luck! Asleep in your barn. I fol- 
lowed them to your alley back here, and saw them 
go into the barn; and I’ve been watch- 
ing it ever since.” 

“They might have—come to the 
house.” 

The policeman smiled. 

“T was there,” he'stated simply. 

“An hour ago?” 

“cc Yea)’ 

Powers reached over idly for the two- 
hundred -thousand-dollar sandwiches, 
thrust his thumb under the 
rubber band, and then per- 
mitted it tosnap back against 
the wrapper. He repeated 
this action five or six times; 
and as his eyes were on Ellen 
and not on the package, 
eventually the rubber band 
worked off. With a little 
more handling the package 
would have fallen apart. But 
Powers was like many others who 
have had fortune beneath their 
hands and did not know it. He 
automatically closed the package 
and replaced the rubber band 
upon it without taking the trouble 
to see what was inside. 

“You’re sure—they didn’t slip 
away and—escape?”’ asked Ellen. 

“They couldn’t,” said the po- a 
liceman, laying down the pack- 
age. ‘‘Not with me watching. 
Nothing ever gets away from 
me.” 

Theprideof man! He thought 
he was speaking the truth. 


Already the Officers 
Were Inside the House 


“Are you going to arrest them?” 

** After a while.” 

“T wish-you wouldn’t.”” 

‘“Why not, sweetheart?” 

‘Have they done anything wrong?” 
“No, but they will.’ 

Ellen made an impatient little gesture with her hand ‘ 
“You have them tagged, haven’t you? Because t 
were once in the penitentiary you’ve made up your mq 
they’re still dangerous criminals, and you wouldn’t chate 

it for anything!” 
*“We don’t want them here.’’ 
Ellen suddenly altered her manner to one of pleads, 
“Please give them a chance!” she said; “especially je 
younger one.’ 
“How did you know there was a younger one?” asiq 
the policeman quickly. 
But Ellen was not to be caught by a mere man in unlfon 
“There always is when it’s more than one.’ 
“You don’t understand, sweetheart. They’re jailbir(,” 
“Why don’t you arrest Mr. Olwell? They’ve alrely 
been in prison, and he hasn’t.”’ 
“T haven’t anything on Olwell.”’ 
“Because you’ve made up your mind he’s Tespectae, 
You’ve tagged him respectable!” 
“Everybody knows he’s respectable.” ( 
“Everybody’s a fool!”’ 4 
“You don’t understand, darling.” / 
“T think I understand. You arrest some men becise 
of their tags and you let others go free because of thei” 
“You have to decide about people some way, darlij.” 
Ellen impatiently crossed to the window and looked it. 
“T wonder if you’ve tied a tag on me.”’ | 
“T have, darling.” 
“T refuse to wear your tag.” 
“You can’t, darling.” 1) 
“Ugh! Policeman!” 
Powers walked over toward Ellen at the window. he 
turned her back on him. | 
“Standing guard over your heart, darling?” 
“Standing guard over your tag!” 
“Darling!”’ 1 
“Don’t speak to me!” 
“For how long, dear?” 1] 
“ive minutes!” 1 
“Five minutes is a long time, darling, but I’ll try.” | 


viii. 


S THE policeman, now silent, stood beside Ellen, |s ) 
silent, at the window, they heard a sound acros¢he 
room as of the turning of akey. And because their thovits 
had been directed toward ex-convicts, the sound seejed 
to them to suggest burglars, or worse. ne 
forgot about Maggie Driver and about a ‘ 
“What’s that?” asked Ellen tensely. 
ce Si ! ” 
Nothing further was said, even in whis 
but turning, they stood and awaited dey 
ments across the room. As theysod 
there silent with their eyes uporthe 
door they saw the knob slowly ' 
Unquestionably someone was bend 
that door—someone who was aii 
to open it boldly. Powers reachefo 
his pistol and elevated it to coverhe 
door. A moment later the doorva 
cautiously opened and the man beind 
it was seen, 
““Come out of there!’’ (m- 
manded the policeman. 
The man at the door ne 
for a space of five seconds, 1¢l 
entered the room, closing the or 
behind him. Richard Hattonia 
and rangy, with dark grayish-by 
hair and eyes to match, six m¢ 
out of San Quentin Prison, scght 
by the police, was confrontin the 


{ 


fresh linen and tailor-made suit had, like the in 
for righteousness, created within him a new /art. 
His head was up. Clothes are the man. 

Richard and Chris in the back parlor had been too US) 
getting themselves groomed and dressed to pa rany 


lights. Had they not been so sorely pressed for ti me . 
would have been badly frightened. 


S 


Richard was ready first. Now it had not been their in- 
tention that Richard should make believe he was Olwell 
except to the police after headquarters had been notified. 
He did not really resemble Olwell at all. His eyes were 
of the same color and a similar distance apart, his nose was 
of the same type, his brow not unlike Olwell’s, his hair 
early the same in color. His features were otherwise quite 
different from the dead man’s. But, as they had told each 
jother, Olwell had been wearing a beard and no one knew 
how he really looked with it off. 
So that Richard’s make-up had possibilities in it utterly 
beyond what a mere observer would have prophesied. 
Ellen, who had last seen her master, Richard Olwell, in 
the act of preparing to shave, recognized him instantly in 
Richard Hatton. She had been thinking of the bearded 
2x-convicts; and her fear was that the slowly opening door 
_ would prove to conceal one or both of them. 
“Mr. Olwell!”’ she cried in relieved surprise. 
Richard took his cue from her word of recognition. He 
aad heard and seen Olwell three times that day in widely 
lifferent circumstances. He knew about how he would 
speak and act upon finding a stranger in his dining room. 
Addressing Powers with just the right note of irritated 
authority he became Richard Olwell at home. 
“What are you doing in my house?” he asked. 
_ The policeman sheepishly replaced his pistol in its 
aolster. 
» “T beg your pardon, sir.” 
/ Richard walked toward him a few feet. He did not pre- 
»end to have been drinking, for he remembered that Ellen 
sould have had only a glimpse of her master, and Powers 
10 knowledge at all of Olwell’s befuddled condition. 
“Well? ” 
| Powers seized Ellen’s hand to indicate the situation, but 
Richard refused to understand. 
_ “You can’t enter my house without showing me your 
varrant.”’ 
Powers now tried to explain in words. 
_ “Nothing official, Mr. Olwell. It’s a—it’s a purely 
versonal matter.’ 
| “That may be. Why did you draw your pistol on me?” 
“The fact is, I was so surprised—your 
shanged appearance i | 
| “Do you always draw your pistol 
yhen you are surprised in purely per- 
_ onal matters?” 
| The man who strikes first has a great 
. dvantage. Powers began to flounder 
ind swallow water. “The fact is—I’ve 
‘een shadowing a couple of criminals, 
md it must have got on my 
erves.”’ 
“What criminals?” asked 
_ \ichard. 
“XK couple of ex-convicts. ° 
me’s named Hatton and 
he other’s named Cotteril. 
‘rom California. Blew in 
‘ais morning. They’re out 
4 your barn.” 
‘Are they?’’ asked 
‘chard dryly. ‘‘Then 
rhat are you doing in the house?”’ 
' Powers shrugged his shoulders as 
he had said all that could be said. 
“Ks long as I was so near I thought I’d speak 
)afriend of mine. They’ll sleep as long as I let 
_m. They’re tired. An hour or so doesn’t make ; 
uch difference in this little town.” AE ah! 
_ “You’re going to wake them up and arrest them?” 
“That's it.” ; 
“What have they done?” 
_ “They stayed in town instead of beating it.” 
“Tknow. But what crime have they committed? What 
te you arresting them for?”’ 
| “What charge? Oh—vags.” 
“You're a brave man, officer,’ said Richard. “You’d 
etter arrest them at once. I won’t have any ex-convicts 
_ eping in my’’—he paused to give the word its full ironi- 
jilyalue, then continued—‘“‘in my barn.” 
' Powers, who was looking for an opportunity to take his 
2parture, stalked over to the kitchen door. 
_, “Yessir,” he said. “I think the same, sir.” 
Richard stopped him, indicating the side door. 
| “Use this door, officer.” 
/ “Excuse me again for the gun play,” said Powers. 
| “No harm done, and we’ll both forget that it happened.” 
After Powers had crossed and gone out by the side door, 
rd turned to Ellen, calling her carefully by name. 
| heed sweep up these china fragments and crumbs, 
_| The crumbs were those left by Olwell in selecting and 
|Tanging the slices of bread for his two-hundred-thousand- 
. lar sandwiches. 
} a4 es sir,” said Ellen. 
Richard, who was watching her closely, saw her begin 
sly sweeping up the crumbs and pieces of broken 
, laying aside the money package to do so. Not a 
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question as to his identity seemed to be in her mind. She 
swept off the table, took the fragments to the kitchen and 
disposed of them, and returned to await his further orders. 

If Richard was surprised at Ellen’s complete acceptance 
of him as her original and only master, his surprise was to be 
made complete a little later. As Ellen returned to the room 
from the kitchen Maggie Driver appeared from the hallway. 

“Oh, you’re here!” she cried, gazing at 
Richard with interest. ‘So that’s how you 
look with it off! I like it better.’’ 

Richard in a way had been prepared for 
Ellen, and also for Powers. He had seen 
them both before. But this new woman! 
He felt that he had lost his balance and was 
falling. Here was an exceedingly pretty 
young woman who recognized him and who 
liked him better as he now looked than she 
had as he looked before. Who she was he did 
notknow. How to find out he did not know— 
except by asking her. He was likely 
to make a false step no matter what 
he said. 

Inany event, however, his danger 
was increased by the presence of 
both women. As he knew Ellen’s 
name and status he would first get 
rid of her; then he would somehow 
dispose of the other. 

“That will be all, Ellen, for to- 
night,’’ he said. 

Maggie watched Ellen leave the 
room without attempting to make 
conversation. She was a little in 
awe of Olwell. But after the maid 
had passed out of hearing she turned 
to Richard. 

“Where were you?” she asked. 

Richard, alert and trying to 
get his bearings as to Maggie, 
replied by asking another ques- 
tion: “Where did youthink?”’ 


4 
f: 


Maggiewalked 
over to him, in- 
terested in his 
smooth-shaven 
appearance. “TI 
‘ like it much bet- 
ter,’ she remarked. Then, to his genuine embarrassment, 
she reached up and brushed her hand over his cheek. 

“You’re not used to it yet, are you?” 

“T don’t feel like myself,’ said Richard. 

Maggie gave him the clew he was seeking sooner than 
he had hoped. 

“Tl always remember you did it for me!” She again 
touched his cheek. “‘That’s a wrinkle! Your beard hid it, 
didn’t it!’ She stepped back and inspected him. “It 
makes your nose look bigger, but you look younger.’ She 
stepped forward and placed a pudgy forefinger on his chin. 
“Stronger, too. Your chin’s heavier than I thought it was. 
I like heavy chins in men.” 

Richard stood her caresses as long as he could and then 
crossed the room as if to adjust the latch of the side door. 

“You think my chin is heavy, do you? You wouldn’t 
go so far as to call it prognathous?”’ 

“Prog-what? You’re kidding me.’ She glided across 
the room to where Richard was standing. ‘Not only your 
chin, I don’t mean. It makes your whole face seem differ- 
ent somehow.” 

“The loss of a beard always does.” 

Maggie pouted at the coldness of his tone. 

“Don’t you like me any more?” 

“Yes, I like you,” replied Richard. 
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“You don’t show it,” said Maggie, unconvinced, turn- 
ing on her heel. 

Richard undertook to put more feeling into his tones— 
her back was now turned, and besides his words contained 
no great substance, apart from their vibrant utterance. 

“I wish you would pronounce your name slowly,” 
was what he said. 

“Me?” cried Maggie, mystified. ““Why?” 

He walked over to the table. 

“T have an idea.” 

“My name is Miss Driver.” 

“Your first name?” 

“Maggie. What’s the idea?” 

Richard maneuvered so as to keep the table 
between them for a moment. 

“The name’s very pretty. Especially 
when you pronounce it yourself.” 

“Don’t you think I’m pretty?” asked 
Maggie, coquettishly. 

“You're pretty too.” 

Maggie leaned over the table toward 
him. ‘Why don’t you kiss me?”’ 

“Not here!” 

She walked round the table to him and 
again touched his face with her hand. 

“T can’t get used to you!” she said. 
“Change-face!”’ 

Maggie now altered her mood, or her 
method. Crossing the room to the tray 
stand she took up Olwell’s hat, tapping 
her foot impatiently upon the floor. 
“We'll have to hurry if we’re going to make 
the Limited.” 

Here was another clew—in its connotations 
anot unimportant one. Olwelland thiswoman 
making the Limited? Taken in connection 
with the words he had heard Olwell use to and 
about his wife, and Maggie’s later actions— 
could it mean anything short of an elopement? 

“What time did they say it left?” 

“Nine o’clock.”’ 

“T’ve already bought the railroad tickets, 
haven’t I?” 

“You didn’t buy mine,” replied Maggie. 
“Yours. You put it in your pocketbook. I 
was to keep mine, because I bought 
it out of my own money you gave 
me. The Mann Law. Don’t you 
remember?’’ 

“Not clearly.” 

“You were a little excited.” 

“Did I buy a through ticket?” 

“Straight through to Los An- 
geles. You talk so strange. Why 
not look in your pocketbook?” 

Almost without thinking Rich- 
ard reached in his inside coat 
pocket for the pocketbook. Ashe 
did so Maggie laid down the hat 
and slipped over to his side, obvi- 
ously interested in getting a glimpse 
of its contents over his shoulder. 
But he caught himselfintime. Re- 
membering that it would not be wise 
to open Olwell’s bill book in her 
presence until he knew whatit con- 
tained, he returned it to his pocket. 

“You don’t like to be teased, do you Maggie?” 

Maggie again caressed his cheek. 

“Have you the money—in there? 
before and you wouldn’t tell me.” 

“How much did I tell you I’d have?” asked Richard. 

“You wouldn’t say, except that it was enough to keep 
us for the rest of our lives.’”?, And when he shook his head 
skeptically: ‘All you could get hold of. All you could beg, 
borrow or steal, you said.” 

“Are you sure I said ‘steal,’ Maggie?” 

“You said ‘steal.’” Richard again shook his head. 
“You needn’t look so injured! You were going to take it 
with you, so there wouldn’t be any legal attachments or 
anything. We were going to Los Angeles, and you were 
going to put part of the money in the bank there for me, 
and hide the rest for a while in a safe deposit, and Mrs. 
Olwell would get her divorce, and then you’d marry me, 
and we'd begin life all over again and be perfectly happy.” 

“T don’t remember saying anything like that, Maggie.’’ 

“You said it,’”’ replied Maggie tartly. 

She stood back and looked at Richard as if puzzled. 

““You’ve done something to yourself, Dick, besides shave 
off your beard. You’re not the same!”’ 

“Why do you say that?” 

“Your voice is firmer.’”’ She thought for a moment. 
“‘And your nerves are steadier.” 

“Ellen made me a cup of coffee.” 

Maggie began angrily tapping with her foot. 

“She did, did she? And me looking everywhere for 
you? And she wouldn’t tell!” 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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ECAUSE of the unprecedented transportation 
conditions, all periodicals will frequently be 
delivered late. If your copy of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST does not reach you on Thursday 
please do not write complaining of the delay, as it 
is beyond our power to prevent it. If your dealer 


or boy agent does not place THE SATURDAY 
EVENING PosT on sale Thursdays it is because his 
supply has been delayed in transit. He will have 
it later. 

Sometimes subscription copies will be delivered 


first; sometimes copies sent to dealers. Until 
transportation conditions are improved these de- 
lays and irregularities are unavoidable. 


Selfmade Exiles 


Gc ats Loan and Red Cross drives disclose in nearly 
every community certain obstinate slackers. They are 
so few nowadays that they at once become notorious and 
are pointed out—like the man with the rubber ear and the 
armless boy—dismal freaks standing in sharp contrast to 
normal humanity. 

Very rarely are they pro-German. Pro-Germanism does 
not advertise itself now in that conspicuous way. Mostly 
they are grouches and sponges. Their simple psychology 
is that of a pig in a clover patch. While the feeding is good, 
nothing less than the impact of a rock against the ribs or 
of a scantling on the spinal column will inspire them to 
move on. So long as somebody else will keep the boat 
going they will neither bail nor row. They are the cross- 
grained, bilious sort which nurses all real or fancied 
grievances against the community in general. 

Small as their number is, they raise an irritating prob- 
lem. The community’s feeling toward them is like the 
feeling of men who have been volunteering to put out a 
fire toward the able-bodied citizen who refused to lend a 
hand but perched on a horse block at a safe distance and 
watched their efforts with amused interest. The inclina- 
tion to throw a brick in his direction is strong and natural. 
But it must be resisted. 

There is nothing to be done with these obstinate slackers 
except to let them extensively alone. No man can thrive 
on the contempt of the community in which he lives. 
They must find that out. The man who is well able to lend 
a hand now and refuses to do it voluntarily exiles himself 
from the sympathy and respect of his neighbors. Let his 
own judgment upon himself as an exile stand in the future. 


The Overman Law 


Iie sees a month ago it could not be fairly said that any- 
body was responsible for the thriftless condition of the 
executive departments of the Government. Congress was 
not responsible, for the men who ran the departments 
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were not answerable to it, but to the President. And the 
President was not responsible, because his hands were 
tied by congressional interference, Congress dictating the 
manner in which the departments should be organized, 
the number and pay of employees, and various other 
details. 

The Overman Law gives the President, for the first time, 
a pretty free hand. He can change the organization of the 
departments and rearrange their personnel at will. For 
the first time both authority and responsibility are lodged 
in his hands. 

The law’s operation is now limited to the duration of the 
war; but it must be made permanent. 

Responsibility for the departments must remain fixed 
and centered. We believe Mr. Wilson will take such 
advantage of the opportunity now given him to reform the 
departments that public opinion will not tolerate a lapse 
to the old situation. 

We look hopefully to the Overman Law as the beginning 
of respectable American government on the technical side. 


Reconstruction 


fers years ago France was in a poor way, financially 
and politically. Since then she has performed miracle 
after miracle. The energy and devotion that have carried 
her through the war can carry her triumphantly through 
reconstruction. It is all an essentially simple question of 
the energy with which the total productive power of the 
nation is used, under intelligent organization, and of devot- 
ing the surplus product, after subsisting the population, to 
payment of the debt. 

The war has shown that no task is too heavy for a Ration 
that devotes its whole will and strength to it. The pro- 
duction of billions by the French people for war proves 
their ability to produce billions for reconstruction. Three 
times in modern history France has been played out— 
at the disastrous end of Louis XIV’s reign, at Napoleon’s 
overthrow and at her defeat by Prussia. Yet the Kaiser 
has found her anything but played out. 

So with the other belligerents. Essentially it is only a 
question of organization, industry and thrift. 

The patients will probably be offered much dope— 
many Bolshevik patent-medicine, whisky-and-opium 
cure-alls; twelve doses guaranteed to put everything 
right, with no inconvenience. Reconstruction will progress 
in proportion as they rely on the grim old remedies of hard 
work and hard savings under efficient organization. 


The Pattern of Militarism 


ee Baron von Freytag-Loringhoven is deputy chief 
of the German General Staff and a weighty authority 
upon military affairs in the Fatherland. Last fall he wrote 
a book to instruct his fellow countrymen in the lessons to 
be deduced from the great war. 

The first lesson is that in the future Germany must have 
a larger army than in the past, with longer terms of service 
and more liberal appropriations. Before the war the 
people’s representatives in the Reichstag occasionally pre- 
sumed to cut a military appropriation bill. That must not 
be tolerated in the future. 

Another and tremendously important lesson is that 
there must be no change in the system by which officers of 
the army are drawn from ‘‘that ruling race who exert a 
controlling influence, even if momentarily they are not 
within sight or hearing.” He devotes one of his longest 
chapters to this subject—with great scorn for the ungodly 
arrangement in France, for example, where officers and 
men consider themselves social equals. His conclusion is: 

“The spirit of German militarism, which has enabled 
us to stand the test of the world war and which we must 
preserve in the future, because with it our world position 
stands or falls, rests ultimately on the building up of an 
officers’ corps which shall be thoroughly efficient for pur- 
poses of war. For this purpose a sound aristocratic tradi- 
tion is of the highest value.” 

Such is the pattern the baron offers for the future 
organization of society. We believe, finally, the world 
must either adopt it or smash it. 


Al Junker’s Democracy 


Aree Baron von Freytag-Loringhoven gives us also 
the Prussian ideal of democracy. There must be 
an aristocracy to furnish the officers’ caste and in 
general to manage the job; and there must be a king, 
because ‘‘only under the absolute command of a war lord 
can any army achieve a really vigorous development.” 
But the baron approvingly quotes Prince von Biilow that 
“the spirit of German militarism, as Prussia developed it 
and Germany adopted it, is monarchial, aristocratic and 
democratic.” Elsewhere he repeats that the ideal arrange- 
ment is ‘“‘monarchial, aristocratic and democratic.” 

But “‘in any case the masses, as such, can never rule”’; 
consequently their duty is to obey. Docility is the chief 
element the masses are to contribute to the state. Subject 
to these restrictions and definitions, the baron is all for 
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democracy. Its réle is to furnish the men and the money- 
many more men and'much more money; for “the dema 
which in this connection”—for the army— “were a 
before the Reichstag were but a feeble minimum of wha: 
was desirable, as the world war has proved.” 
Undoubtedly the baron’s book—written after three years’ 
observation of the world war—represents the minds that 
are now ruling Central Europe. hb, 


The Despised Class q 


LAN can recall offhand two great names in English 
literature that are not middle-class, or bourgeois, 
names—Byron the lord and Burns the peasant. Careful 
inquiry, of course, would extend the list, but it is doubtful 
whether it would yield more than five out of a hundred | 
greatest. In other high intellectual fields you get about’ 
the same result—from Christopher Wren, son of a clergy- 
man, and Isaac Newton, son of a freehold farmer, to 
Darwin, son of a professional man, and George Bernard | 
Shaw, son of a government jobholder. Looking to high. 
names abroad, you at once see Moliére, son of an uphol- | 
sterer; Voltaire, son of a notary; Schiller, son of a surgeon; 
Goethe, grandson of an innkeeper and son of an unsuccess-| 
ful lawyer. 

It was Goethe, by the way, who observed: “It is just 
where ideas are lacking that a phrase is most welcome.” : 

In that sense bourgeois, or middle-class, as an all- 
inclusive term of reprobation serves a useful purpose by 
enabling a great many people to talk a great deal without! 
having any ideas. It is rather significant, however, that’ 
in their passionate determination to eradicate everything — 
bourgeois the Bolsheviki pretty promptly lapsed into | 
state of anarchy and barbarism. 

The revolutionist’s bitterest complaint against organized | 
American labor is that it is hopelessly bourgeois—meaning| 
that it is animated by a desire to secure higher wages and 
better living conditions through orderly, patient means. 
The characteristic bourgeois vices—orderliness, thrift and 
patience—are intolerable to a red radical. 


A Hard Year Ahead 


N THE fiscal year that ends this month the Govern- | 
ment will have spent about twelve billion dollars. In 
the coming year it will undertake to spend at least twenty. 
Those are no mere figures on a printed page. They are 
no mere problems in bankers’ finance, to be disposed of by 
clever bookkeeping entries. They are exigent and intimate 
personal notice that a hundred million people must do a’ 
least one-half better in the opening year than they did i in 
the closing one. 1 

We got through the closing year very easily. We prac- . 
ticed, more or less, the most obvious and convenient: 
economies—those that involved only some little bother i in 
changing our habits, like eating corn and rye bread instead 
of wheat, but left us, on the whole, living quite as agreeably) 
as before. 

Our rich folk cheerfully adopted the new fashion of giv- 
ing fewer parties, as they would have adopted any othe 
fashion not disagreeable in itself. But we have not noticed 
anybody who got so close to a war regimen that he barke¢ 
his shin against it. And that was not actually needed 
With such easy sacrifices as we made the country got 
through the year adequately and creditably. Probably — 
there is no point in barking your shin until the actual oe 
is at hand. 

These Treasury figures certify the need. They are notice 
that we are now coming under a more rigorous war regimen, 
comparable to that of Europe. We must produce and save 
one-half more. It means you. It means every person capa- 
ble of directing his production and consumption. Iti 
an exigent personal message. Overhaul your budget now. 
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Al Tax Comparison 


N NINE months of the current fiscal year the British 

war-profits tax yielded more than seven hundred million 
dollars, or at the rate of about one billion dollars a year 
One billion a year is what our “‘ war-excess-profits”’ tax Wat 
estimated to yield. . { 

The British tax falls exclusively upon profits due to the 
war. It is assessed exclusively upon earnings over and 
above those of normal times, irrespective of whether nor 
mal earnings were large or small in proportion to the 
actual investment. 

Our tax has nothing to do with war profits. It falls 
upon all earnings above nine per cent on the actual invest, 
ment, irrespective of whether war has increased or decreased 
profits. 

There is no doubt that a great deal of war profits escapes “ 
rather lightly under our scheme, nor that a great deal of 
normal profit is heavily mulcted. There is no doubt that 
the general tendency of the scheme is to favor big busines: 
as against small business. No doubt Senator Smoot’: 
statement that his genuine war-profits tax would 
more revenue than the present bogus war-profits tax ¥ 
well founded. 
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ITVHE little moun- 
tain train had 
come to its jour- 

ys end. For three 

jurs—ever since it 
yd left Friburg —it 

i toiled stolidly up- 

rd, biting its tooth 

*d on the grooved 

|, muttering and 

«nking, sending up 

ill cries of defiance 

« the winding track 

‘ow steeper. It had 

Eineled through the 

}eadth and height of 

yountains and 

«nbed precipices and 

ng dizzily on the 
ba of chasms—a 
lely, heroic black 
wck in a floating in- 

i inite world of white 

‘gl gray. 

nce its steady 
«urse had been 
(cked when from an 
jisible wall of rock 
‘¢ avalanche of snow 
r flung itself down 


Jidlong, so that look- 
i ahead one could see 
whing but a white 
zen torrent, no one 
i how deep. The 
zine driver, the 
¢ird and the solitary 
qisenger had scram- 
yd down and con- 
sted together while 
t: noiseless legions 
+1 whirled between 
tem, veiling them 
i'm one another, 
‘\ffing their voices, 
stly but irresistibly 
¢iterating them— 
jl all at once, with- 
«<i apparent reason, 
ty had scrambled 
I:k to their places and the little engine had churned and 
feted its way through; yet less stolidly, as though it, 
, had begun to be afraid. 
‘And now it stood at the end of its journey, patient and 
exultant, with the snow to its axles and the sweat 
t‘kling from its black flanks. 
the soldier passenger lumbered down onto the platform. 
Je white flying cloud exaggerated him, so that standing 
tre, motionless in uncertainty, he loomed up as some- 
tng monstrous and mysterious. At first he believed 
Taself alone; and the loneliness had become familiar, 
¥; less disquieting. All the way up it had been the 
Sae—the empty platforms, the chill air of desertion and 
‘To. It was other than the desertion and ruin that he knew. 
1; it had come slowly, insidiously—a thing of decay 
Ther than of violence, a pitiful withering at the roots, a 
$ surrender to a slow-moving, inevitable death. 
de stamped his feet in the thick snow and shouted 
ioatiently. He could see nothing—not even the road, 
\ich must be close at hand. The mountains hid behind 
A flowing shrouds. But he could feel them near him. 
could feel their shadow resting on him. 
“By thunder! Is there no one here?”’ 
two figures answered. They seemed to spring out of 
| 1 hing. One was the old and doddering guard, the other 
'@ easant, massively built and powerful still, for all that 
1 had set its devouring mark upon him. He towered up 
lssome ancient stronghold that time and ill fortune had 
: ‘| Se into ruin—not into surrender. For a moment the 
‘) men neither moved nor spoke. They stared at Hel- 
‘It, and he knew that the guard had fetched his com- 
tion to look at him, as though he were some strange 
‘f}enomenon in their lives. The peasant shambled closer, 
deep-set eyes peering eagerly into Helmut’s face. 
“So,” he muttered, ‘it’s over; over at last!” 
‘What’s over?” 
“The war, the war.’ 
“No; it isn’t!” 
“Not over? Then why are you here? No young men 
‘ne to Embach now. Not over? Why not? Why not?” 
. telmut laughed shortly. 
“Ask someone else. Ask the English.” 


“If I Swear to You on My Word of Honor as a German Soldier That I Will Return it to You at Once—Without 
Touching You—Will You Give Me That Revolver?’’ 


“Aha, the English; yes!’” The heavy-jowled, shrunken 
face grew suddenly sallow. He lifted a clenched, menacing 
fist. “‘Yes, you soldiers go too softly with them. You’re 
too merciful, that’s what it is. They’re vermin! One 
oughtn’t to have any mercy on vermin. One ought to 
stamp them out. Besides, they’re cowards! If you showed 
your teeth at them they’d run away. Everyone says so. 
Then why don’t they run?” His voice rose to a querulous 
ery. ‘““Why don’t they run? Why don’t they leave us 
alone? It’s because you don’t fight properly! You're a 
lazy, overfed lot. You’re too comfortable, too easy-going. 
If I were out there I’d put fear into them; I’d strangle 
them with my bare hands. I’d tear them to pieces! 
T’d—I’d ——” 

He stopped, coughing, and then with a sudden change 
of tone he came nearer, wagging his head significantly. 

“Tf they’d only listened to what I said; I told them 
about the English. They used to come up here every sum- 
mer, nosing about and playing the friendly. And because 
they spent a lot of money the poor fools in the village were 
taken in. But I knew—I knew they were up to no good. 
There was a man always poking about my farm, asking 
questions; he wanted it; he knew it was the biggest in 
these parts. I shouldn’t be surprised if he were at the 
bottom of all this.” 

Helmut shook off the hand upon his arm. He had a 
sudden desire to get away from these two spectral old men. 
He had a feeling that they had crawled out of their graves 
to speak with him. 

“T dare say. But it’s infernally cold standing here.”’ 

The peasant drew his tattered skin coat closer about 
him. 

“Ay, cold, cold. Always cold. When will it be over? 
You tell me that!” 

“T don’t know. I don’t know.” 

“Because it must be over by the spring. It must!’ 
He blinked encouragingly. ‘“‘ You’ve only got to show your 
teeth and they’ll run away. Everyone says so.” 

He turned and lumbered heavily into the driving snow. 

The old guard struck a match and, shielding it carefully, 
lit his lantern. Under its eye the falling flakes turned to 
gold. 
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“Old Thomas used 
to be the richest peas- 
ant in these parts,’’ he 
said. “‘But that’s all 
gone. Everything. In 
the spring the money- 
lenders will have him. 
He used to come down 
here every day to meet 
the trains and the 
young men on fur- 
lough. But the young 
men grew fewer and 
fewer. They don’t 
come any more now. 
They are all dead. 
The train wouldn’t 
run if it wasn’t for 
carrying the wood 
down for the mili- 
tary.”” He peered up 
at Helmut wonder- 
ingly, with a kind of 
awe. ‘‘You’re not 
from these parts, 
young soldier?”’ 

“No; but I am go- 
ing up to the Althof.” 


*‘*Ah—to the 
Baurein Hilde- 
brandt?”’ 

SY. es. 7 


“You are perhaps 
a relation?” 

A stiff smile relaxed 
Helmut’s frozen lips. 
He turned his head 
away, answering eva- 
sively: ‘‘I am quar- 
tered up there—on 
duty. Show me the 
way.” 

The guard lifted his 
lantern as though its 
feeble yellow ray could 
break through the fly- 
ing twilight. 

“She is strange, the 
girl up at Althof,”’ he 
said. ‘‘There was a 
time when we shunned her like a witch, and the chil- 
dren ran after her, calling names. But now—now things 
she said come back to us. We would forgive and forget 
perhaps, but she holds aloof; ever since her brother was 
killed she has not spoken to anyone. But once a week she 
comes down to the village cross and leaves a basket of 
farm produce for the sick children. Alas, it has grown 
smaller and smaller.”’ 

“Show me the way!”’ Helmut interrupted roughly. 

The old man pointed with his shaking hand. 

“You go straight through the village and at the last 
cottage you turn up to the left into the Schlangenthal. 
There is no road, just a clearing through the forest. The 
storm is coming on. The snow will be waist deep up 
there, and in an hour it will be quite dark. Better wait 
until the morning.” 

“No, I shall manage.”” He laughed again. “I tell you 
I have business up at the Althof.”’ 

The guard turned the light onto his companion’s face. 

“Tt is strange to see a young man in these parts,’ he 
said wistfully. ‘“‘We are old people, all of us, even the 
children. Tell me, do you think it will be over soon?”’ 

“T tell youl don’t know.” 

“Yes. It is foolish to ask. It has become a habit—like 
poor old Thomas. What does it matter to us now?” 

Helmut strode on alone. His limbs were stiff and painful 
from the long, bitter journey, and the burden of his equip- 
ment weighed hard on his aching shoulders. But he walked 
rapidly, and the movement and the loneliness were at first 
sweet to him. And he was free, masterless. In all this 
white world there was no law but his will, his pleasure. He 
laughed to himself and began to sing. But the snow 
choked his lips. It caught his voice in its soft hold and 
bore it down under a smothering silence. 

He could just see the straggling cottages on either side 
of the wide street, their outlines melted into the gray, 
sickly daylight. They were dark and quite silent. They 
seemed to him oddly unreal. He felt that if he went up to 
them they would vanish, crumble into nothing. 

He met no one. And he thought suddenly and unac- 
countably of the dense forest that lay invisible behind the 
mist and snow; of its depths, where the birds never sang. 
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But at the last cottage something living showed itself. 
It was so little and so old. It came after him with a sort of 
hopping movement like that of a lame bird. And it made 
a chirping sound, thin and quavering. 

“Ernst! Ernstchen!” 

Her eyes peered up at him and he saw that they were 
blind. The hands that clung to him were like claws, so 
withered and fleshless. 

“Ernstchen, my little Ernst!” 

He frowned impatiently. He had almost forgotten fear. 
But old women frightened him. Old women were terrible. 

“T am not your Ernst. Let me go!” 

She mumbled over his hand. She rubbed her withered 
cheek against his sleeve. 

“My own little Ernst! What a long, long time you’ve 
been.” 

He shook her off then and went on faster, up through the 
clearing into the valley. But he could hear her piping 
voice calling after him: ‘‘ My little Ernst!” 

Soon he had reached the head of the narrow winding 
valley. The pale mountain heights loomed up out of 
their white invisibility to watch him. They came nearer, 
closing on him like the hands of a kindly giant on some 
little creeping thing. And presently they hid him. He 
walked in their twilight, through which the snow fell softly, 
incessantly. 

He had no choice but to go where the opening through 
the forest led him. It wound steeply upward, and his 
smoking breath came painfully and his limbs dragged 
themselves more and more slowly from the clinging drifts. 
The cold hurt. It was different from the cold that he had 
endured, keen and austere as tempered steel. He had no 
armor against it. And he was tired. His haversack weighed 
monstrously upon his shoulders. The untroubled bed of 
snow tempted him. 

And often he stood still to rest and to listen to the 
silence. The silence, too, was strange and unfamiliar. It 
seemed to be creeping up all about him. When he looked 
back down into the shadow whence he had come he had a 
feeling that it was there, just out of sight, smoothing: out 
his footprints, cutting him off from the world he knew. 
The tall fir trees with their branches bowed under their 
white burden and the little fir trees at their feet, peering, 
like gnomes, from under their hoods, held him in the same 
mute watchfulness. 

And as this static, mysterious life touched his conscious- 
ness he became troubled. He had lived so long with the 
herd, in vital proximity with his fellows, touching them, 
hearing them night 
and day, drawing his 
courage, his warmth, 
his very thoughts from 
theirs. And now he 
was cut off, alone in 
this silence. With 
every step he took he 
climbed deeper into 
its fastness. 

He tried to sing 
again—an old march- 
ing song that had held 
dying men in the 
ranks; but the sound 
of his voice startled 
him as something un- 
expected and unnat- 
ural. It vibrated 
interminably through 
the stillness. He 
plunged on faster, 
away from it, furious 
at hisownalarm. But 
the snow checked him; 
it held him back; it 
crushed him under its 
soft weight. It seemed 
to be drawing him 
down, gently, irresist- 
ibly into itself. In a 
little while he would 
be submerged. 

And night waited 
under the trees. The 
silvery whiteness 
faded into gray, into 
sable. And as yet 
there was nosign of his 
destination. Hebegan 
to doubt himself. He 
must havemissedsome 
turning. It seemed 
impossible that this 
desolate untrodden 
track could leadto any 
human life. He stood 
still at last, panting, 
exhausted, peering un- 
easily about. 
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And then he saw the footprints. For a moment he 
remained motionless, staring at them. They thrilled him 
like a friendly voice, a sudden friendly touch. He stumbled 
up to them. They stopped short under the shadow of a 
pine, and then turned back. There was a double track— 
the one firm and deep, the other blurred, as though some- 
one had fled stumblingly. 

A woman’s footprints. 

And he was not afraid any more. He laughed out loud. 
He sent an exultant view halloo into the shivering dusk. 
He lifted his helmet and waved it in ironic salutation. The 
aching weariness dropped from his limbs. 

The footprints left the clearing, They twisted in and out 
among the trees through the densest undergrowth. It 
amused him, this childish effort to escape. He pictured 
her with stupid tear-filled eyes and quivering mouth. He 
shouted after her gayly, tauntingly. But there was no 
answer. Only once when he stopped to listen he thought 
he heard the distant cracking of a twig. 

The darkness favored her. He had to bend almost 
double to keep his hold on the flying footprints. And little 
by little an anger rose in him. He ceased to laugh and 
shout. He pressed on grimly, plunging through the under- 
growth, letting the branches of the trees swing back and 
tear him with their frozen whips, stumbling, falling and 
rising again in a maddened silence. But every blow 
and every fall, though they infuriated him, sapped his 
strength. He was growing rapidly exhausted. He knew it, 
and a galling sense of defeat covered his eyes with a red 
blindness. If he had come upon her then he would have 
shot her down, strangled her. 

He began to throw away his equipment—his rifle, his 
haversack, then the heavy clogging overcoat. He cursed 
wildly, and every curse tore a breath from his tortured 
lungs. 

And now it was almost night. The footprints in the 
snow grew fainter. He missed them, found them again for 
the last time. Then they faded out utterly. 

He stood still. The knowledge that he was lost fell upon 
his heat and excitement like a chill mist. The silence had 
become terrible. It was coming up faster; it was at his 
feet, rising about him darkly. If he waited there it would 
close over him. He began to move on again, but slowly, 
blunderingly, without purpose. He had lost all sense of 
direction. He moved because he dared not stand still, and 
the deadly cold bit through his tunic to his very heart. 

There was movement in the darkness. Things touched 
him with light, tentative fingers. The snow that brushed 
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against his face was sentient, alive. He tried to fight jt 
off. Old stories of his childhood came crowding out of 
his memory—stories of deep drifts and of men who had 
wandered through the forest till sleep found them; of 
will-o’-the-wisps— bright, maievolent spirits. The red 
patch ahead of him was one of them. Against it the 
branches stood out blackly like the bars of a prison, It 
came and went. And then suddenly it steadied. It looked 
at him. 

He had come out onto a clearing, and above him ona 
shelving bank he saw her. She held a lantern in her hand, 
and across the bridge of light they stared at each other, the 
snow whirling between them. It seemed to him that she 
was immense, tall and slender as the pines. 

He shouted to her; a threat, an appeal—he hardly kney, 
The light vanished. She was gone as suddenly as she had 
come. But with a fresh, short-lived rush of strength 
he clambered up the frozen bank. In the luminous mist 
that rose from the white earth he saw whence she had) 
come—the squat, long shadow of a peasant’s yard. The 
windows were blank and desolate. He flung himself 
against the closed door. An hour before he would have 
crashed it down with the butt end of his rifle—with the 
weight of his shoulders. 

“Let me in! Let me in!” he gasped brokenly. 

There was no answer but the low growl of a dog. He 
beat against the stout panels, clawing them ‘with his broken,| 
bleeding hands. He leaned against them, at last, mutter. 
ing and sobbing like a beaten child. 

Then the silence that had waited so long laid hold of 
him and drew him down gently, resistlessly into itself, 


The first thing that he saw was the old majolica stove 
blinking at him with its red eye. 
Often on a winter’s afternoon he had fallen asleep over 
his lessons in the plush armchair and had waked up in the 
dark—just like this—and tried to stare the stove out of 
countenance. There had been a sort of contest between 
them as to who should blink first. And usually the stove 
had won and he had fallen asleep again, until his mother 
had come in with the lamp. F 
“Na, Helmut, finished with your geography?” 
But to-night she was a long time coming. His eyes 
closed heavily, in spite of himself, and he} drifted out on 
a warm darkness. He did not exactly sleep. All the time’ 
he was conscious of himself and of his own happiness. He 
could not remember ever having been so happy. He had 
been very tired, extraordinarily tired; and now every bit) 
. of him was relaxed,| 
at rest. He seemed to) 
be wrapped round in| 
softness and warmth 
and quiet. He was) 
careful not to move} 
lest something should] 
break the ecstasy of, 
it all. 

When he heard the) 
door open and his, 
mother’s slow foot- 
steps come toward) 
him his heart stood 
still. He was fright- 
ened, but with a new 
fear. It had nothing 
to do with his geogra-| 
phy or his exam or; 
anything that usually 
made his heart stand 
still. It was quite new.| 
It was as though she! 
were coming to tell) 
him something won- 
derful—something| 
that he had been wait-| 
ing for her to say to 
him for years and| 
years. And helaystill| 
with closed eyes, all| 
his being in suspense. 

It was rapturous, 
indescribably beauti- 
ful, this waiting. 
There was magic i 
that soft step, in th 
gentle rustle of hi 
dress. He could fe 
her warmth— 
warmth fragrant wit 
some familiar, name 
less'sweetness. Hef 


breast. 


(Continued on 
Page 22) 
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~Home Card 


Hblem is to feed our Allies this eee t 
Fnost concentrated nutritive value in the 
L york, dairy products, and sugar. 

\ lution is to eat less of these and 
Nd to waste less of all foods. 
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nd cereals.—Have av lease hy 

, or mixed cereal rolls, muffins, ‘ 
“f and, if possible, for two. Fat les: 
s to thé white bread, if you buy from a b 
ake beyond his needs, Cut the loaf on the 
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st and cooking. 
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Meat cold or in 
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less cream. ‘There is a great waste of food by not 
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It is tempting, nutritious and, in the fullest sense, 
economical. 


It combinesa substantial abundance of delicious vege- 
tables with fine herbs, strength-giving cereals and a rich 
stock made from selected beef. 


We use choice large white potatoes, sweet yellow tur- 
nips, tender Chantenay carrots, small peas, baby lima 
beans and Country Gentleman corn. We include Dutch 
cabbage, juicy green okra, the best of tomatoes, celery 
and parsley. We add alphabet macaroni, rice, barley, a 
bit of leek and onion and sufficient sweet red peppers 
to complete the tasty flavoring. 


ITATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION 
9U CAN DO TO HELP WIN THIS WAR 


other side showing why you should do ae — 
ro€ 


one-third of an ounce of animal fat. Waste 
You can make scrubbing 


Because good soup is not a “frill” nor an “extra”, 
| ing health-giving food which should be eaten by every family every 
at | day—a fact well recognized by the highest dietary authorities. 


“Of all the good sayings I see 
With this I most fully agree. 
Such words are the best, 
For they sweetly suggest 
A Campbell’s Soup banquet for me.” 


Why 


Mr. Hoover 


ePIC. 


ttst eye, etc. Ys baie butter has food values vital to children. 
fe as usual, especially for children. Use as little as possible in cooking, 
ul foods to acuce the consumption of lard and other fats. Use vegerable 


said it— 


Why your first Home Card advises—*Use soups 
more freely— 


but a nourish- 


You are in line with the urgent food requirements of our 
Government, and at the same time you meet an essential health 
requirement of your family in a most practical way through the 


B= Gemsbells Vegetable Soup 


You could not gather all these choice vegetables— 
even from a garden of your own—and produce such a 
well-balanced combination inany home-madesoup. No 
home kitchen could produce such a soup at anything 
like so low a cost. 


To yield full nutritive value and the most agreeable 
flavor, soup should be made from especially selected 
materials blended in accurate proportions. 


You obtain in this wholesome soup exactly the food 
elements most often neglected yet positively necessary 
to a well regulated and invigorating diet. In a word, 
you get high food-value at low cost. 


Let your grocer supply you with a dozen or more at a time, thus saving extra deliveries 


and needless delay. 


21 kinds 


12c a can 
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Z That Grew 

‘Straight in 
Educator |! 

| Shoes |/ 


Unless branded thus on the 
sole it is NOT an Educator 


Why Not Happy Feet 
For Men, Women and 
Children? 

INCE you demand un- 


ceasing service from 
your feet—day in and 
day out—aren’t they en- 
titled to at least a chance 


for comfort? 

Pointed, bone-bending shoes in- 
evitably cause corns, bunions, fallen 
arches, callouses, ingrown nails, 
twisted toes, and other ills. 

Happy are the feet that live in 
roomy, broad-toed Educators — 
built scientifically with just the 
right foot space. “They let the 
feet grow as they should.” 

Parents, get into Educators to- 
day. And get your children’s tender, 
growing feet into them, too. 

In buying Jook for Epucator 
on the sole. There can be no 
protection stronger than this trade- 
mark, for it means that behind 
every part of the shoe stands a 
responsible manufacturer. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 
14 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Makers also of the famous All-America Shoe 
for Men. ‘‘The Shoe That’s Standardized.’’ 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


CAT' 


You Will Want 
“‘Bent Bones Make 
Frantic Feet’’ 
a free book of surpris- 
ing information about 
the feet. Write for it 
now. 


Blucher 
Educator 
for Boys 
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So he was in bed. It was really night. 
But, then, there was no majolica stove in 
his bedroom. 

And suddenly, in the shock of remem- 
brance, he looked up at her. 

Long, long they remained motionless, 
gazing at one another. He did not know 
what happened in him. He knew its sig- 
nificance. The last echo from the hot tu- 
mult of his life faded. The lights had gone 
down and the curtain was rising slowly. 

She gave no sign. Her face was grave, 
inscrutable, and the hand that held the 
candle did not tremble. She turned away 
at last without a word. Her shadow passed 
between him and the winking firelight out 
into the next room. He watched her stead- 
ily. The door remained open and he could 
see her moving about in the oblong strip of 
light. He saw her take something from the 
bosom of her dress. She looked at it and 
then suddenly back into his darkness. And 
what he saw on her face he could not under- 
stand. 

She sat down at the head of the table, 
confronting him, upright, motionless. She 
could not see him, but her gaze was fixed 
darkly and unflinchingly on the black open 
doorway. Unknown to her, his eyes met 
hers and held them. 

He drowsed at last. And in his dreams he 
still saw her sitting there, her hand clasped 
on the old-fashioned revolver, waiting. 

When he woke up again she had gone. 

He lay still for a minute, trying to re- 
member. He was almost sure that she had 
never really been there—that she was a 
fancy that had faded with the daylight. 
There was a chill emptiness and stillness 
about him, as though he had been a long 
time alone. 

The uncertainty drove him to full wake- 
fulness. He pushed the rough blankets 
from him and got up painfully. His limbs 
ached and his body felt too heavy. He 
wondered whether he had been ill, and for 
how long. A limitless stretch of unreality 
seemed to lie between now and that night- 
mare hour in the forest. Then he saw his 
tunic on a chair before the stove, and when 
he touched it he felt that it was still faintly 


damp. 

So it was all true. It had all happened. 
The tunic bore silent witness to her. He 
thought wonderingly how strong she must 
be to have been able to carry him in and 
undress him. Yet very gentle. Though she 
had fled from him and barred her door 
against him, in the end she had had com- 
passion. 

And afterward she had sat there with 
her hand upon the revolver. He felt a dis- 
tant tingling of his nerves, like life return- 
ing to a frozen limb. 

He dressed slowly and went into the 
adjoining room. There was no sign of her. 
But asense of warmth and comfort strength- 
ened in him. The atmosphere touched him 
like a bar of old, half-forgotten music. It 
was so long since he had been in a home 
not ravaged by despair and hatred. Peace 
lived here—had always lived here. Once 
fat hams had hung from the low, smoke- 
blackened rafters, and the cupboards had 
been stored with richness. Generations of 
proud, self-sufficient peasants had smoked 
their pipes on the bench about the stove 
and eaten their heavy meals at the round 
table between the windows. And afterward 
they had taken down the great Bible from 
its niche and read aloud in their sonorous 
tongue. 

Their faded photographs hung on the 
wall—massive, powerful men in their na- 
tive dress, in quaint, old-fashioned uniforms 
of fifty years back. And underneath in 
flowing letters was written ‘‘For Kaiser and 
Fatherland.” 

They had gone. They had taken their 
prosperity with them. The hooks in the 
rafters were barren and the cupboards 
gaped a tragic emptiness. But the pride re- 
mained. It spoke still in the gleaming brass 
pans, upon the shelf; in the shining oak 
table, carved with an unconscious art by 
the dead hands; in the austere cleanliness. 
Invisibly it challenged him. 

There was another portrait, a modern 
one, hanging by itself. He went up to it 
and considered it intently. The boyish face 
under the stern military helmet looked 
back at him with a strange expression. It 
was as though at the moment when the pic- 
ture had been taken the sitter had tried 
hard to hide a lurking horror. Someone had 
written underneath: ‘‘Hans Hildebrandt, 
Infanterie Regiment, Kénigin Louise, Num- 
ber 45. Killed before Liittich, 1914.” 
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Suddenly Helmut remembered. 

And at the same moment a shadow passed 
over the window and the outer door opened, 
letting in a breath of icy air. 

He turned. He saw her first only as a 
dark figure outlined against the gleaming 
white background. ~For an instant she 
stood looking toward him, but he could not 
see her expression. A lean old wolfhound 
came in from behind and advanced, growl- 
ing ominously. 

The sound roused her. She called the dog 
to heel and closed the door with a firm de- 
liberate movement. Helmut had heard her 
voice for the first time. It was deep-toned 
and soft as an organ note. 

But she gave him no direct word of greet- 
ing. She carried the bowl of milk to the 
table and set it down. It was as though she 
were totally indifferent to his presence, And 
his feeling of content flashed round to an 
angry antagonism. 

He plunged his hands into his pockets, 
measuring her with a deliberate insolence. 

“Well?” 

She met his eyes calmly. 

“‘T did not expect you to be awake,” she 
said; “‘you were so fast asleep.” 

‘TI was fairly all in last night,’”’ he ad- 
mitted sullenly. “I had been three days on 
the journey—pretty well without food— 
and the last lap finished me. I lost my way 
in the forest’’—he laughed—‘“‘thanks to 


u. 
She did not answer. She had begun to 

prepare a meal and her face was half 

averted. He took a step toward her. 

“You weren’t very hospitable at first, 
were you?” he asked significantly. 

“T hoped that you would lose yourself,” 
she said. ‘‘I hoped that you would die out 
there.” 

He stopped short. She said it so quietly. 
But the sheer courage of it caught his 
breath. He laughed again, to cover over 
the moment’s discomfiture. 

“That wasn’t very friendly, either. Not 
cy of a reception for a brave defender, 
e ? ” 

“You are not my defender.” 

“Well, I’ve done my best, I can tell 
you. Where would you be if it wasn’t for 
us men? Haven’t we fought for you—for 
our homes and our womenfolk?”’ 

She turned to look at him. She was tall 
and their eyes met almost on a level. 

“You do not defend us,” she said. 
“Some of you fight to please yourselves; 
and some of you because you must. And 
you bring ruin and sorrow wherever you go.”’ 

“Women’s talk!” he jeered. 

“Yes—it is women’s talk,’”’ she admitted. 

He watched her as she moved about, and 
an unwilling admiration mingled with his 
resentment, 


Her figure in the simple peasant’s dress. 


had the svelte grace and freedom of some 
untamed forest thing. She carried her 
youth proudly. He liked the shape of her 
head, so fearlessly revealed by the brown 
hair, smoothed back and coiled in thick 
plaits about her ears. He liked its set upon 
the slender neck. 

And the brown arms that came out from 
the short linen sleeves were strong and 
shapely. He could see the hardened mus- 
cles rippling under the skin. 

He thought suddenly of how his com- 
rades would have nudged him and laughed. 

A dark color rushed up to his eyes. He 
turned away so that she should not see. 

“‘T expected some sort of talk like that,”’ 
he said roughly. ‘‘They told me about you 
down in the village. You got yourself into 
trouble with the things you said—disloyal 


things.”’ ; 
“That was a long time ago. I have not 
spoken to anyone ——” 


— not since your brother was killed.” 

He saw her catch her breath like some- 
one who is suddenly stabbed with an old 

ain. 

“How did you know that?” 

“They told me. Why did you keep away 
like that?” 

“‘T wanted to be alone.” 

“Tt was no life fora woman. You must 
have been afraid.” 

“‘Afraid?’’ She gave him one of her long, 
steady glances. ‘‘There is nothing to be 
afraid of when one is alone.” 

He stirred uneasily. 

“Well, it must have been pretty dreary 
anyway.” 

“Oh, no! Not that, either. You don’t 
understand. There is a lot of life up here— 
underneath—all about one. When one is 
alone one gets nearer and nearer to it.- You 
couldn’t understand.” 

“Why couldn’t I?” 


“You have lived too much with pe 
He shook his head, smiling at her, 
“You're a strange person. You're j 
girl, and yet there’s something queer abo 
you—as though you knew things—gome 
thing mysterious. Have you been talkino 
with the fairies?” cae 
He did not know why he had said it, Tt 
was like a sudden flash of memory that came 
and went before he knew what it was. He 
fancied that the shadow of an answering 
smile touched her lips. f 
“What do you know about fairies?” 
““Oh, don’t you be so superior. My home 
isn’t far from here—at Karlstadt. I had 


* 


She did not answer. Her manner was! 
again aloof and grave. When she spoke jj! 
was as though she had not heard him. | 


down in the meadows—but all my powde 
and shot are gone i |. 
““Hixcept one charge, eh?” 18 
She started violently and he came a stey_ 
eres hat hiding Sa 
ive me what you are hiding in you 
dress,”’ he said. ¥ il 
He did not expect her to obey, He ex) 
pected denial—prevarication. The 4 


to force the issue now and at once had com 
upon him suddenly. It was as though hi 
realized that there was danger in the quie 
that was between them. To his amazemen 
she accepted the challenge instantly, Sh 
swung round, her back to the wall, th 
revolver in her hand. | 
And there was no misreading her expres" 
sion now. A hot admiration for her darin) 
rose out of the recognition that through hi 
underestimation of her he had put tsall 
at her mercy. ). 
“Come,” he said good-humoredly, “yor A 
aren’t much of a patriot, are you? Afte 
all, I’m not an enemy. I’m open to rea 
son. Only you’ve got to trust me—ani 
prove that you trust me. If I swear to yo) 
on my word of honor as a German soldie 
that I will return it to you at once—with 
out touching you—will you give me tha| 
revolver?”’ - | 
His voice was quiet and reasonable, Ye 
again he did not expect her to obey. I 
had been a mere ruse to gain time. Sh 
looked at him for a moment, her eyes veile 
and inscrutable, and then laid the a 


quietly on the table between them, __ 
And now there was contempt in oi 
laughter. oa 
He took the old-fashioned firearm an 
emptied out the cartridge into his hanc 
He made her a deep satirical bow. 
‘IT keep my word, mademoiselle.” lr 


Her face betrayed neither fear nor su! 
prise nor resentment. But there was al 
thing sorrowful in the gesture with whic’ 
she took the revolver back from him. | 

“They taught you that,” she said almo: 
to herself. 

He ignored her. There was nothing mol 
to fear now. He could bide his time. H 
sat down at the table and motioned hi 
curtly to take the place opposite him. SI 
obeyed, and yet there was an unbroke) 
strength in her docility, as though behin 
it she held a weapon. She motioned asi¢) 
ie share of food which he pushed towal 


er. 
“T have already breakfasted.” 
He did not believe her, but he was pai 
caring. He ate wolfishly, not speakin) 
hardly aware of her until the last crum 
had vanished. There was no hurry. — 
this narrow lonely world he had becom 
master. i 
“Tt’s months since I sat at a decel 
table,” he declared at last, pushing bac 
his chair with a sigh of content. “And 
don’t know when I last spoke to a - a 
in my own tongue. I’ve forgotten.” 
“Your mother?”’ she suggested. 
He nodded thoughtfully. 2 
“Yes; perhaps it was my mother. 
wasonmy lastleave,ayearago. She 
surprised to hear how near I’ve been — 
“You will go and see her?” 
“No. I am not on leave.” 
He waited for her to speak, to qu 
him. He wanted to throw the truth 
her quiet face. But she was silen 
eyes were lowered and he felt, rath 
saw, that they were distended, as thoue 
with a secret painful thought. 
(Continued on Page 24) — 
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Prodium Process 
A Real Tire Economy 


Possibly not one in ten Republic Tire 
users realizes that it is the Prodium 
Process of compounding rubber that 
keeps his annual cost down. 


But they all do know that the rubber 
in Republic Tires is amazingly tough 
and strong; because the tires wear so 
slowly, and are seldom cut or chipped 
by the road. 


They know also that their tires have 
an added liveliness and responsiveness, 
and quite unusual ease of riding and 
driving. 


These special advantages are the result 
of the Proddium Process, which is 
employed in Republic Tires alone. 


They constitute a satisfaction and an 
economy which have a particular value 
to car-owners at this time. 


Republic Inner Tubes, both Black-Line Red and 
Gray, have a reputation for freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber Corporation 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Originator of the First Effective Rubber 
Non-Skid Tire—Republic Staggard Tread 
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(Continued from Page 22) 

“What are you staring at?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“Your hands.” 

He looked down at them. They lay there 
clenched on the table in a gesture of arro- 
gant content—strong and scarred and 
brutal. He had an odd feeling of surprise, 
as though they did not belong to him—as 
though he saw them for the first time. 

“*Well—what’s the matter?” 

“T was thinking of what they have 
done.” 

He stared at her, but she seemed sunk in 
her own vision, and suddenly he sprang up, 
pushing his chair back violently. 

“They have done their duty,” he mut- 
tered. “‘That’s all that matters.” 

“What was their duty?” she asked. 

“To obey.” 

“To obey!”’ Her lip curled in irrepres- 
sible scorn. ‘‘To do everything they are 
told—even wicked things!’’ 

“A soldier who obeys does nothing 
wicked.” 

She gave a low exclamation. 

“T would never be a soldier.” 

“You are a woman. Yet even you have 
your duty. Even you will have to submit.” 

He went over to the window and stood 
looking out somberly. It had stopped 
snowing, but the sky hung gray and sur- 
charged over the trees. Again he waited 
for her to cry out—to protest—to rouse the 
demon that would release him. But she 
was quite quiet. 

“T’m going out to see if I can find my 
Nae he said at last. “You will wait 

here.” 

Then she moved. She stood between him 
and the door. 

“You’re coming back?’’ 

“e Wieg 2 

“Even though I ask you to go away— 
and leave me—in peace?” 

He leaned forward and caught her by the 
arm. He drew her close to him so that he 
could feel her breath on his cheek. 

“Even if I didn’t want to come back I 
should have to. Do you understand?” 

They remained motionless, staring into 
each other’s eyes. She did not falter. He 
had a strange feeling that in that duel she 
was drawing his strength from him—that 
the very marrow of his bones was melting 
under her touch. 

Violently, almost in terror he flung her 
from him and went out, crashing the door 
to behind him. 

XXIII 

T WAS dusk when Helmut scrambled 

back up the ice bank, his haversack 
slung over his shoulder and a dead hare 
dangling from the muzzle of his rifle. He 
gaveanexclamationofrelief. Hehadlearned 
to fear night in the forest, and in the purple 
vapor which drifted over the mountains 
it would have been easy to miss the Althof 
altogether. The snow lay feet thick on the 
deep-thatched roof and reached up to the 
level of the window ledges so that house 
and forest were fused in an unbroken white- 
ness. 

But the windows were alight. They 
shone out like warm friendly eyes, and the 
long slender icicles that hung from the 
eaves twinkled in their light like golden 
eyelashes. 

He almost believed that the eyes were 
watching for him. 

“‘A witch’s cottage!’’ he thought grimly. 

To-night the door was not barred against 
him. He entered freely. The old wolf- 
hound rose and limped to meet him, sniffing 
at his outstretched hand. A candle burned 
on the table and the stove threw a red glow 
over the room, catching bright glances from 
the polished coppers. It shone into her face 
as she bent over her work. 

He had entered, blustering and storming. 
He had expected opposition and hatred— 
had prepared to meet them—rejoiced in 
them. But now the quiet and warmth laid 
gentle restraining hands on him. It was as 
though he had blundered roughly into a 
room where children lay asleep. 

“You—you look so peaceful,” he mut- 
tered. 

She had glanced up quickly, and again 
there had been a look on her face which he 
could not read. It was as though something 
had leaped up in her—something joyful— 
and then seeing him had crept back, hiding 
from him. 

“Peace is all that is left now,” she said. 
“You will have to share our nothing. I 
have no food for either of us.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter.”’ He was still brood- 
ing over what he had seen. “I’ve eaten my 
iron rations. I don’t want anything.” 
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“But you said you had had no food for 
three days.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“T tell you I don’t want anything. I’m 
not hungry.” He closed the door against 
the bitter twilight, but he did not come 
farther into the room. ‘‘ My things are all 
wet and dirty,” he said. “I remember— 
women like to keep things clean.” 

“T don’t mind. I am accustomed. You 
see—my brother used to come home si 
She broke off, flinching. ‘Please give me 
your coat and I will hang it up before the 
fire in your room. It is only wet. There is 
no mud up here in the mountains.” 

“Tn the trenches there is mud, though. 
We used to wallow in it like pigs in a 
trough.”’ He gave an awkward laugh. He 
had strange desire to bring that look back 
into her face. ‘“‘ You see—I’ve been think- 
ing of to-morrow’s supper. When I found 
my rifle safe and sound I went down to the 
meadows and hid myself behind, a tree. 
And sure enough presently this fat fellow 
popped out. He seemed to know that you 
were short of powder and he didn’t think 
much of me. He didn’t know I was the 
crack sniper in the regiment if 

He stopped, conscious of the sudden 
whiteness of her face. 

“Why do you mind like that?” he burst 
out angrily. 

She took the stiff furry body from him 
and passed her hand over it with a lingering 
tenderness. 

“T couldn’t help thinking—seeing yqu 
waiting for some man 4 

“War is war,”’ he answered largely, “and 
there are things in life bigger than life.” 

““Yes—I know.” : 

“One’s fatherland at 

4 and love and pity.” 

“One’s fatherland is above everything.” 

“Tt can’t be above God.” 

He laughed at her. 

“You live in the mountains,” he said. 
“You don’t understand.” 

He put his hands against the stove and 
watched her spread out his greatcoat and 
stand his rifle in the corner. All her move- 
ments were so quiet, so sure. She was part 
of the peace that was stealing into his 
blood. He fought against it. He tried to 
think evilly of her and of their companion- 
ship—to look at her with hot eyes. She 
was beautiful. She was given into his 
hands. The forest walled them off from the 
world. He had only to will—to desire. 

But his thoughts slipped from his con- 
trol. He pictured some other man—a face- 
less shadow—who would come home each 
night after the day’s toil; whom she would 
meet not in fear but in tender welcome; 
who would sit with her by the fire and 
speak of the day’s happenings, of the sleep- 
ing children; who would drowse away in 
the knowledge of other days to come as 
peaceful and untroubled; who would grow 
old with her. 

He flung himself down impatiently on 
the bench. 

“What are you doing?” he burst out. 
“Why don’t you speak?” 

“Wait. I am looking for something.” 

She came to him, and her fearlessness 
tore the thought out of his mind like an evil 
weapon. 

“Tt is my brother’s old pipe,’’ she said 
gently. ‘He carved it himself and was so 
proud of it. He smoked it the last night. 
But I think he would like you to have it—a 
comrade. There is a little tobacco left in 
the jar.” 

“Thank you,” he mumbled. 

He took the pipe from her, and it was his 
hand that shook. 

“What are you making there?”’ heasked. 

For she had gone back to her place by the 
candlelight and had picked up her knitting. 

“T am making warm things for the peo- 
ple in the village—for the children. But 
there are not many children left. They are 
dying of the cold and hunger.”’ 

“Other children must come,’ he said 
significantly. 

““They must be less sorrowful.” 

“They will have a great inheritance— 
great glory! We shall have won it with our 
blood for them.” 

She looked up. 

“They must be proud of us.” 

He did not answer. He stuffed the bowl 
of his pipe, and for a while there was no 
sound but the soft clicking of her needles. 
Her hands came and went ceaselessly. 
See were beautiful hands, big and capa- 

e. 


Her head was bent, and the fireglow, 
brightening as the night crept up about 
them, filled her eyes with tired shadows. 
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“You gave me all the food you had,”’ he 
said suddenly. 

She smiled a little. 

“That is nothing. My poor old fowls 
may lay again to-morrow. Nowadays 
one must go often without.” 

“But there is always a full basket at the 
village cross.” 

“The little children!” 

He muttered impatiently. 

“Folly! Each man for himself!” 

She put her hands down for a minute. 
She looked very young and wise. 

“You say that because you’ve forgot- 
ten.” 

“What have I forgotten?” 

“What you knew when you were—quite 
little.” 

He laughed. 

“T never knew much that was of any 
good to me.” 

She went on working and he sat forward, 
his brows knitted, his chin resting in his 
hand. He wanted to shout at her: ‘This 
has got to end! This can’t go on!” He 
goaded himself. Suspicions like snakes 
writhed in his mind. What was behind her 
calm? She was fighting him—he knew 
that—but with what weapons? Or didn’t 
she care? Was she merely a loose woman, 
whom hisimagination transfigured? Would 
she laugh when he caught her in his arms? 
Or was it the recognition of the high duty 
in whose name he came to her? 

He hated her in that moment, loathed 
her strangely and bitterly. 

“Tt’s so quiet here,’ he muttered. ‘The 
quiet makes everything unreal. One can’t 
get away from it. It seemed to follow me 
all day in the forest.”’ 

“Silence is terrible when one is not at 
peace with God,” she answered. 

“How you talk of God! Like a child! 
Do you really believe in heaven and angels 
singing and saints in white robes?” 

“T believe in God.” 

“Well, you wouldn’t if you were me—if 
you’d seen the things I’ve seen. You might 
believe in the devil.” 

“TI do believe in the devil. Only I know 
God wins in the end.” 

““Women’s talk!’’ was his repeated sneer. 

“Perhaps women remember things that 
men forget,” she said wistfully. 

Again she silenced him. She troubled 
him as though she had indeed reached down 
into the deep places of his mind and touched 
aforgotten memory. He got up and moved 
restlessly about the room. At last he came 
close to her and stood over her. 

“Look at me!’? he commanded. She 
obeyed, lifting her eyes straight to his. 
They were bright with sudden tears, and 
ree which he had meant to say died on his 

ips. 

“Listen,” he said: ‘Last night—you 
told me—you tried to make me lose my 
Wway—you wanted me to die out there. 
And then afterward you took me in, you 
fed me HM 

“You were so helpless af 

““Yes—but you’ve been kind to me since 
then. Even now you speak to me as if I 
were a friend; and when I came in to-night 
you looked for a minute—almost glad.” 

“T had been dreaming,’”’ she answered 
quietly. ‘I heard your step outside on the 
snow. It seemed to me that he was coming 
back—as he did that last time—at dusk. 
And now—in that uniform—when you sit 
there smoking—in his old place—it is so 
easy to imagine a 

His clenched hands relaxed. He turned 
heavily away. 

“It was I who promised to write to you— 
after he died,”’ he said. ‘‘And I forgot.” 

She was not working now. Her hands 
lay idle in her lap. 

“T didn’t hear—not for weeks and weeks. 
T used to go down into the valley and watch 
for the postman. But he never came.” 

“Y ou—youloved your brothersomuch?’’ 

“We lived together here ever since my 
grandpeople died. The Althof belonged to 
us. We had always been great friends. I 
had only had one other playfellow in all 
my life.” 

‘He told me about you—the last night— 
before the attack. He was one of the new 
draft—and I only saw his face the next 
morning—afterward. He had not fired a 
shot. He looked quite happy.” 

“TI knew that he was happy.” 

He turned on her, with a sudden bitter 


anger: 
“Why? Because he had killed no one? 
Oh, yes. He told me what you had said. 
And yet you would have killed me!” 
“Because I thought you were an enemy— 
coming to take what was mine. -I who had 


never hurt you. And if anyone cam 
against my home—my country—I wo 
defend it. I would fight them—kill th 
But I would not go out against them, | 
would not take what was theirs.” Ee 
“Wild, ignorant talk! We attack only 
to defend.” 
Her hands were tightly interlocked, _ 
“Is that true? I know we’re very igno- 
rant. Up here we don’t hear much—only 
what they tellus. But Hans said that they — 
were a weak people. They knew it meant : 
death. And we had promised to defend 
them.”’ i 
He made a violent gesture. ‘They stood 
in our way. They had to go. It was for 
Germany—for our country. It wasjustified, 
The weak must yield to the strong.” 
“That isn’t true! That isn’t true!” | 
Again that distant thrill of memory, 
“Be silent! If you dared say that where | 
I have come from you would be shot. You 
don’t love your country.” | 
“Perhaps I don’t; I-don’t know. I 16: i 
this house; the forests; the dear people, | 
I’d die for them. It wouldn’t be 1] 
them if I sinned for them.” 
And all the time he had been eo 
nearer to her. He had been lashi 
fury against her, conjuring up besti 
tures with which to overwhelm the e 
within himself. But she did not fall 
There was something earnest and childlik 
in her bearing, as though her eyes that n 
his inflamed scrutiny saw nothing but t 
virtue in him. ' 
He hesitated, and in that brief pause the 
silence regained its mastery. 
passed him like a sweet drowsy mis 
seemed to well up out of his own heart. 
He turned away, hiding his face from 
“Tt’s getting late,’’ she said with a ti 
sigh. PS 
From the shadow he watched her take the 
heavy Bible from its niche. She sat fae 
him, with the light between them, 
turned over the musty leaves reveren 
And he had a vision of generations of 
people sitting in the same place, read 
from the same book. He saw them, 
grim, kindly men and women, holding with | 
strong hands to their iron and narrow fai 
Her lips moved as she read. She y 
spelling out the words earnestly and 
fully, like a child. The light shone in - 
face and painted a dim gold about f 
head. He thought of a church that h 
his comrades had once ravaged. From} 
broken altar a grave and beautiful Ma 
donna had looked down upon them. 
The old revolver lay unheeded upon 1 
table. He reloaded it and pushed it aer 
to her, his eyes lowered. 
“Take it. I am not afraid.” 


and looked out. 
again,” she said. 
star. It would be terrible if one di 
know that the morning would come again.” — 
He did not answer. His breath came 
quick and shallow. But he could see no 
trace of trouble in her. Her bosomroseand _ 
fell peacefully. He had a feeling that he | 
himself was unreal—only a dark malevolent | 
shadow. id 
He followed her to the foot of the stairs. | 
He was reeling, his fists clenched, his face 
flushed and distorted—like a drunkard, like 
aman who staggers under a burden. 
She turned and looked down at him. 
“Good night!” q | 
“Good night!’’ he muttered. a 
He followed her with his eyes till she had | 
vanished overhead into the darkness. There | 
was now no light in the room but the | 
bright glow from the stove. For a moment 
he stood motionless and irresolute. Then — 
acting on a sudden impulse he carried the | 
open Bible to the firelight and read wie 
she had read: = | 
“Blessed are the merciful: for they a | 
obtain mercy. Blessed are the pure 
heart: for they shall see God.” 
The old wolfhound limped to the foot of 
the stairs and lay there watching him. _ 
The fire still burned steadily, but it 
seemed to him that the room was growing 
colder and darker. The night that had been © 
rising up the mountain sides crept under th eS 
doors and through the crannies. It ad- | 
vanced stealthily, resistlessly. He felt as 
though he stood on a little sandy isla 
the midst of a great sea and that the sand 4 
was being washed away from under his 
feet. 7 
The shadows that lined the walls h a 
blackened—sharpened in outline. He | 
, watched them distrustfully. He knew thai 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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The clothes 
lo buy now 


In these times every one consults his con- 


science when preparing for his immediate and 
future needs. 


Hoarding is contrary to the public good. In- 
telligent economy is a patriotic duty. 


Many men need clothes now. Buy for a reason- 
able time ahead but don’t hoard. 


You will practice intelligent economy if you go 
to the Styleplus store and buy a Styleplus suit at $21 
(green label) or $25 (red label). These clothes were 
delivered this season but the materials were bought 
under previous market conditions. Each grade is 
the same price the nation over. 


For your assurance we announce that Styleplus 
suits for the coming Fall season will be made in two 
grades $25 and $30; Styleplus overcoats in three 
grades $25, $30, and $35. 


Get the Styleplus habit. You will wear stylish 
serviceable clothes at prices that permit thrift and 
destroy the temptation to hoard. 


You know the prices today and we tell you now 
the prices for the coming Fall season. 


copyrient 1918 QO PM PE Bae Look for the Styleplus labcl $21 — Green Label 
Henry Sonneborn 4 & r ; ~ 
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rice the nation over’ 


Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc. Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md. 
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This war has demonstrated as never before the 
advantage of sound business organization. 


Quantity production is necessary for economy. Well- 
organized factories are essential for effective work. 


United States Tires are the product of scientific busi- 
ness organization at its best. Each tire represents the 
latest discoveries of rubber experts. Each tire embodies 
the accumulated experience of the 
longest-established tire-making 
plants in America. 


The building of each tire is 
governed by standards and inspec- 
tion methods that assure balanced 
construction, of unfailing depend- 
ability. 


‘Chain’ 


‘Nobby’ 


‘Royal Cord’ 


‘Royal Cord’, ‘Nobby’, 
‘Chain’, ‘Usco’ and ‘Plain’, 
for passenger cars. 
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United States Tires 
are Good Tires 
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Production Methods that Insure Tire Economy 


Yet these quality tires are produced by millions. 


. e | 

Enormous quantity production means economical 

A . ° . ° «4 | 
production. Our factories in strategic locations permit 
economical distribution. 
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United States Tires are available to every motorist. 


A well-organized Sales and Service dealer organization ' 


with thousands of depots provides expert tire service to 
motor car owners everywhere. 


There .is real economy in theii 
use. There is mileage economy) 
dollars-and-cents economy. | 


And the more important econ: ' 


‘Usco’ ‘Plain’ Hate : . 

Ras ey omy that lies in getting the utmost 

ZB awe : 

ZS service out of your car. | 
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Also tires for motor 
trucks, motorcycles, 
bicycles and airplanes: 


Equip with United States Tires. + 
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‘ hated him—just as the dog, whose 
inking eyes followed his every move- 
t, hated him. Each winter’s night for 
ndred years they had been there. It 
their dwelling place. They were the 


en who had once lived among them. * 
aey had seen the first, they would see 


none came. And it was not the silence 
2ep. It was poised-above him—like a 
: before it breaks. 

»got up and began to move about. He 
need to reassure himself of his own 
iy. His world was melting in mist and 
ow. Only she remained definite—a 
light on the dim flood that was rising 
t him, carrying him farther and farther 
the things he knew. 

‘went over to the window. He could 
he snow as it hurried past in silent 


fir tree. It stood out there in the 
and darkness like a forlorn misshapen 
‘—watching. 

‘tried to lay hold of his life—to re- 
te his comrades; the daily filth and 
y; the desperate attacks; the bitter 
-to-hand struggles; the frantic stab- 


It slipped away 
him. He had dreamed these things. 
as still dreaming. The reality awaited 
where beyond his sleep—beyond the 


d he could not wake. He tried, and 
‘ed intolerably. 
s the cold and hunger,” he told him- 


began to look for food, knowing that 
‘was none. He opened every chest 
vupboard, moving silently, fearful of 
wn shadow, of the sound of his own 
h. And in the storeroom behind the 
room he stumbled against something 
_ and heavy. 
‘struck a light. For a moment he was 
lulous. Then he began to tremble like 
1. who in deadly agony has found an 
eat his hand. The light flickered and 
sout. But he had no need of light. 
ing his whole strength he carried the 
‘into the sitting room and set it on 
able. He fetched a bowl from the 
rand filled it. He did not even wait 
(te, but drank in great thirsty gulps. 
‘rude native wine rushed through his 
‘in a flood of fire. 
deft the tap running and the wine 
lover the floor. It ran about in and 
_ the shadows like a live thing seeking 
» The wolfhound sniffed at it and 
bback, growling. 
first he drank only in the desperate 
‘to reaffirm himself—to regain his 
_ There was torture in his thirst. But 
oy little the things that had evaded 
‘rystallized, grew real. The earth 
ed under his feet. He knew what he 
ad whence he came. And he began 
ik for the joy of drinking. He laughed 
id. He lifted his glass to the shadows 
\unted them. 
v everything was clear and simple. 
Salone in this house with this woman. 
ad been given into his hands. The 
mmanded, justified him. 
itretched his arms above his head like 
t waking from sleep. 

old wolfhound rose up, bristling, 
ag his yellow fangs. They watched 
ther, knowing that it was to the 


n the man feinted cunningly. And 
st instant his great hands met round 
g's throat, the thumbs pressed down 
h the fur to the windpipe, stifling 
1e yelp of agony and warning. 


{ Stairs murmured under his tread. 
too, warned her. Underneath and all 
him the spirits of the place were 
‘rustling and scurrying in dread im- 
horror. He lurched, groping blindly, 


ar spirits who had waited on birth — 
death—who had known the men and 


less legions. The dull reflection from. 
re lit up the stem of a gaunt tempest- 
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his hands sliding over the walls. The dark- 
ness was suffocating, almost solid. He felt 
it pressing thickly against his face, in black 
swathes, holding him back. It had chasms, 
death holes. 

Even now he tried to move quietly, as 
though he were afraid of rousing a power 
stronger than himself. He had learned to 
move quietly. At night out there in No 
Man’s Land life had depended on stealth. 

» And up here in this choking obscurity it 
was more than life. 

The thin golden strip at his feet checked 
him, but only for an instant. Suddenly he 
flung himself against the door, bursting it 


open. 

She had waited for him. She had known 
that he would come. She knew his purpose. 
She stood opposite him with her back to 
the wall, like some noble forest thing that 
has been hunted down and now turns, ask- 
ing no mercy, to meet the last fight. Her 
hands were hidden behind her; her eyes, 
dark and alert, never left his face. 

“Tt’s no good,”’ he warned her; ‘‘there’s 
no one to help you here. I don’t care what 
weapon you're hiding—it won’t save you. 
Do you think I’ve come back from that to 
be frightened by any living thing?” 

“You will not touch me,” she answered 
with subdued triumph. 

The-candle stood on the table between 
them. It had almost burned itself out. Its 
tiny golden tongue waved in the draft and 
threw quiet moving shadows on their faces. 
But to the man the room was full of the 
redness of his brain. He closed the door 
swiftly behind him, shutting out the in- 
visible witnesses that had followed at his 
heels up the dark stairs. 

“You: thought you’d beaten me,’ he 
stammered thickly. ‘You thought you’d 
fool me—that I'd be helpless because you’re 
good and believe in God. Listen to me! 
Other women have believed in God, and it 
hasn’t helped them. They’ve been good, 
and we haven’t had any pity. We’re mas- 
ters—and what we doislaw. No one hasa 
right to call us devils. I know what you’ve 
been trying to do; but it won’t serve you, 
because I don’t believe in God. I believe 
in the good German fist. I’ma soldier; and 
a soldier does what he’s told. I’ve had my 
orders. I’ve never disobeyed yet. I’m not 
going to begin now. I’m not going to be 
shot because you’re good.”” He made a 
violent gesture. 

“You're a traitress! You’re trying to 
make me a traitor. You’re trying to make 
me think things I don’t want to think— 
to feel like a devil, when I’m in the right, 
when I’m doing my duty. 

“But you shouldn’t have forgotten that 
wine. It put me straight—made me see 
clear—to know what Iwant. And by de 
He lurched heavily toward her. 

“Give me that knife or whatever you’ve 
got there. If your own brother were here 
now he couldn’t stand between us.” 

She was in hisarms. His kisses had been 
rained savagely upon her eyes and lips. 
Now suddenly, as though he had been 
struck by lightning, he let her go. She 
slipped away from him against the wall, 
her head thrown back, her eyes blind with 
tears. 

“Oh, Helmut! Helmut!” 

He stared about him stupidly. He had 
been asleep and someone had called to him. 
In a minute he would wake up to a warm 
summer’s afternoon in the pine forest, and 
something brown and leaping and laughing 
would come to meet him through the trees. 

“Helmut! Helmut!’ 

The cry had been so ringing clear, so 
joyous. 

“Why—why do you call me that?” he 
muttered. “You don’t know—I never told 
you ” 

She held out what she had hidden. 

“TI kept them all these years.”’ 

He took her pitiful weapons from her— 
the yellow withered posy, the crumpled 
sheet of paper covered with a sprawling 
boyish hand: 

“My Lenchen 
stream ——”’ 

His arms dropped to his sides, broken of 
their strength. Suddenly his blood was 
cold and quiet. 

This was the reality. From a long way 
off he had come to find it. Not glory 
nor power nor duty, but this simple white 
room and Lenchen—brown Lenchen, the 
playfellow, the loving comrade who had 
Beg! EE and himself—monstrous, un- 

oly. 
He kept on turning the flowers over and 
over in his hand. The gay-colored ribbon 
of the Quinta had faded. He remembered 
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how he had cut it off his cap—how he had 
hidden the posy in his blouse so that his 
mother shouldn’t know what he was doing. 
And that long funny poem! He had lain 
awake for hours trying to think of a rhyme 
for stream. 

That last evening together, the heart- 
break of that parting. 

He had forgotten. 
loved anyone else. 

It was quite still between them. He laid 
the posy gently on the table. He did not 
look at her. He lumbered blindly to the 
door and along the dim passage to the 
stairs. 

They were silent now. He stumbled over 
the dead body of the old wolfhound. His 
feet slipped in the spilled wine. 

He did not know that she followed him. 
He tore the bolts back. The snow was 
already on his face when he heard her call- 
ing. He looked back and saw her standing 
against the firelight. 

“Helmut, come back! Come back! It’s 
death out there.”’ 

He shook his head. 

“T must go away,” he said. “I must go 
away.” 

He said it over and over again with a dull 
insistence. Out there the darkness might 
hide him—even from himself. 

But she had dropped down by the table. 
He heard her sob. And suddenly he ran 
back and knelt down, pressing his face 
against her hands, crying in an awful 
abandonment of drunken grief. 


But he had never 
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Abe next morning they cleared the snow 
away from the door and dug a hole in 
the frozen soil. And there they buried the 
old wolfhound. 

“His spirit will take care of me when you 
are gone,”’ Lenchen said. 

Helmut turned away so that she should 
not see his face. 

And all that day it snowed, and soon the 
shallow grave was covered over and a white 
sea inclosed them. They scarcely spoke. 
They moved softly, as though someone 
dearly loved were asleep after much sorrow. 
But it was not a terrible silence any more. 
It was the silence of the woods before the 
first flowers lift their heads above the win- 
ter’s death, before the first song of the 
birds—the hush of rebirth. 

And when it was dark they sat by the 
red glow of the fire and listened to the foot- 
steps of that which was coming to them 
through the night. 

And on the third evening she looked up 
at him as he stood silently beside her. 

“‘How big you’ve grown, Helmut!”’ 

“How pretty you are, Lenchen!”’ 

They smiled at each other sadly. 

“So you do remember that?” 

“JT remember everything. Now it seems 
to me that it is the only real thing that has 
ever happened to me. I can remember 
every detail as though it were yesterday— 
that last evening together, and the things 
you said to comfort me—such brave things. 
You were ready to defy all the dragons and 
ogres in the world, and you were so sure 
that I should be able to defy them. But 
a, didn’t know what the dragons were 
ike.” 

“Poor Helmut!”’ 

“But I did put up a fight. When they 
teased and bullied me at the crammer’s I 
used to say to myself: ‘It doesn’t matter. 
I must be good and kind.’ And I made a 
funny calendar of my own—nine squares 
divided into twelve little squares. And 
every month I scratched off one of the little 
squares. When the last big square had 
gone it would be time for me to come back 
to you.” 

‘And then you forgot.” 

“Not all at once; never altogether. I 
cried at night for you, months and months. 
But then other things came. They seemed 
to know that you were their enemy, for 
they crowded you out. And I wasn’t 
strong enough to keep you. I had to go 
their way or your way—and you weren’t 
there. I couldn’t cry any more, so I laughed. 
I thought we had been two children making 
foolish, impossible plans 44 

“Tt must have seemed like that,’’ she 
whispered. 

“But it was not real laughter,’’ he said 
earnestly, ‘and I never really forgot. You 
see how I’veremembered. And often you’ve 
tried to come out of your hiding place in 
my heart. And sometimes I listened; less 
and less, I know, as time went on. But 
now you’ve come back altogether Ad 

She leaned forward, her chin cupped in 
her hands, gazing into the firelight. 
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“T never forgot at all. I don’t know why 
it was—but you meant so much to me. 
You were such a strange, sad little boy. 
Somehow you changed everything. You 
made me think about things. I began to 
understand the wicked people that the 
pastor used to talk about. I had always 
thought that they weren’t real—or had 
lived a long, long timeago. But after you 
had told me of poor Karl I knew that they 
were still there and that they were very 
cunning, terrible people.” 

“Oh, Lenchen, is that all I did?” 

She shook her head. 

“T never played with any other little 
boy after you left. I didn’t want to. And 
I thought it would hurt you if you knew. 
You see, I did know somehow how hard it 
would be for you, and I wanted you to feel 
that I was always there—ready and wait- 
ing. I thought perhaps it would help.” 

“Did you think I would come back?” 

“T knew.” 

“And when I came 

“T recognized you at once—even that 
first night in the storm. I just felt that it 
was you. When you were beating at the 
door I said to. myself ‘That’s Helmut 
wanting to come in.’ And I couldn’t fail 
you—whatever it cost.’”’ She drew a deep 
noiseless breath. “Afterward I was surer 
still. Everything had changed—except 
your eyes; and they were just the same— 
so blue—and—and troubled-looking.”’ 

“But you sat there—all night—watch- 
ing me—like an enemy.” 

She shook her head. 

“No, not like an enemy. You don’t 
know what was in my heart. You were 
someone I had to protect. I couldn’t have 
let you do anything wrong—anything that 
would have made yousorry all your life.” 

“You—you would have shot me, Len- 
chen?’’ he whispered. 

“Oh, Helmut, I don’t know, I don’t 
know. I just prayed to God—that I might 
be strong.” 

“Why didn’t you speak?” 

“T had to wait. The time hadn’t ‘come. 
You were too far off. But I felt that 
you would come nearer and nearer; and 
then—then I should only have to say one 
word ve 

He sat down on the bench beside her, 
hiding his trembling. 

“But, Lenchen, there have been other 
people in your life—someone else. I’ve 
been thinking of him all these two days. 
There must be someone whom you are 
waiting for—who will come back—and love 
you and make you happy.” 

“There has never been anyone but you.” 

He took her two hands between his. He 
bent over them and kissed them. 

“T love you, Lenchen.”’ 

She smiled tremulously. 

“Tam so glad, Helmut. Because I love 
you too. And we’ve been engaged people 
such a long, long time.’’ 

They looked at each other, but the tears 
blinded them. 

““My Lenchen—my own sweetheart.” 

He had come out of the striving and 
tumult onto a quiet height, and before him 
was all his life to come. He could trace the 
peaceful path on which they would go 
together. The hideous union that was to 
have been forced upon them would become 
blessed and holy. Almost he could have 
said to her in that moment of thanksgiving: 
“T believe in God.” 

But he looked down and saw the hands 
that held hers. He spread them out before 
him in the firelight. And he saw that they 
were red and filthy, and that the filth 
spread up—up to his breast, to his throat; 
he could taste the loathsomeness of it upon 
his lips. And suddenly with a cry of: 
anguish he stood up: 

*“Oh, Lenchen, Lenchen, what have I 
done?”’ 

The night wore on heavily and there was 
no sound in the room but that of the man’s 
voice. He leaned forward, his chin resting 
in his hand, and looked into the red glow of 
the fire as though it were there that he saw 
the things that he had done. And she fol- 
lowed his eyes, seeing with him. Her face 
was pale and grave, but she made no sign 
of hurt. Her hands were clasped in her lap 
in a gesture of unconscious innocency. 

And for a while he forgot her. It was to 
himself he spoke. It was to the tribunal of 
his own soul—horror-stricken, quivering 
and revolting—that he told the story of his 
manhood. He picked out each filthy, blood- 
stained thing and held it up and saw it for 
the first time for what it was. All that had 
been splendid and heroic—all that seemed 
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Why the Conaphore is the only headlight glass that passes 


OU know that ordinary diffusing or 

prismatic lenses dump so much of 
the light directly in front of the car, that 
long range is impossible. 

This is why the double target test is 
the most important test of headlight 
efficiency. 

Engineers have found it the best proof 
of long range, no glare and side-light. 


How this test is made 


Two targets are set up in the road. 
The first is 22 inches high, and is placed 
10 feet ahead of the car. The second, 

44 feet high, is placed 30 feet ahead. A 
horizontal line is drawn across the second 
target at a height of 42 inches above 
the road. 

The Conaphore beams shoot over the 
first target and brilliantly illuminate the 
second target below the 42 inch line, but 
not above it. 

This gives positive proof that light 
from Conaphores is not dumped in the 
foreground, but shoots down the road 
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with sufficient intensity to produce 50 
feet of strong driving light. The sprea - 
of the light at each side of the target : 
gives evidence of ample side-light. E 

This test also proves that Conaphor * 
beams never rise high enough to blin|;, 
an approaching motorist or pedestriat) * 
Legal everywhere. 7 
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, become a man—putrefied under that 
nal scrutiny. He tore the gold trappings 
kingship and glory from it and the body 
umbled to a heap of dust. 
“And we believed that it was right—as 
ough God himself had told us,” he said. 
The kindliest and best of us—we did these 
‘ings, as we gave our lives, without ques- 
m. There was only one sin left in the 
orld—the sin against Germany.” 
“As though our forests would want these 
ings of us,” she said simply. 
‘At the end he told her of Heilig—of that 
st watch together, and of how he had 
suck the doomed man across the mouth. 
“That was the saddest thing of all, Hel- 


He lifted his eyes to hers. He read in her 
ze the tragic knowledge of that which in 
is hour had’ become clear to him. Their 
veremained. But the gulf between them 
is too wide. 
Not all the toil and passion of their lives 
uld build the bridge across. 
And yet surely there was some way— 
me other way. 
“T have come back, Lenchen, but I have 
you.” 
They had taught him to believe only in 
> hard tangible realities—realities that a 
in’s hands could make and break. It was 
ange to sit close at her side with the gods 
‘tom he had obeyed giving him right and 
j wer, with his own youth and love beating 
j his blood—and to know that in a little 
‘tile he would be gone. 
So that after all there were things in a 
jin’s soul stronger than armies—stronger 
qen than his own desire. 
He looked at her hands lying there so 
ietly. He had a humble longing to touch 
»m—to hold them as he had done in that 
ef glimpse of happiness an hour ago. 
tt he could not. He was like a man ina 
rk and filthy cell, gazing between the 
rs of his prison at the distant fields. 
“Lenchen, it would have been better to 
ve left me out there.” 
She started, and as though’ she had 
rined his thought she took his hands and 
itly kissed them each in turn. And he 
ald have cried with the pain of it. 
(Oh, no, Helmut! It isn’t that. You 
ustn’t think that. Only it’s so sad. 
‘ey’ve spoilt all our lives, those wicked 
pple.” 
“I am one of them, Lenchen.”’ 
She shook her head. 
“I know that you are not—you were 
th a kind, loving little boy.” 
‘But I am not that little boy any more.” 
Chat was the inexorable truth. He was 
tthe same. He could never be the same 
tin. Not all his tears and remorse could 
e him back what they had taken from 
a. They could mend his body; they 
tld not give him healing for the deeper 
ness. 
de sat with his face hidden for a while, 
nking of his crippled, tainted youth. 
3ut was there no way—no way in the 
irld by which a man could retrace his 
a) 


ps? 

And strangely at that moment he thought 
the sun, that even now was rising 
endidly to their horizon. 

“Everywhere there are people sitting by 
: fire, as we are,’’ she said under her 
ath, ‘‘breaking their hearts.” 

“What can we do, Lenchen?”’ 

“We're so weak ? 

“It would be so éasy just to give way— 
take what happiness we can get. We’re 
hg people among millions. What can 
H Oo ? ” 

she grew tense and eager with the thought 
tt came to her. 

‘Tt would have been easy for Heilig 
t to shoot down those poor people, Hel- 
t. He was just one man.” 

an instant his whole being rose up in 
olt. 

‘And it was no good. He didn’t save 
m ” 


‘He knew; but he did something— 
nething bigger than that. I don’t know, 
-all so dark and difficult; but I think 
}n—I shall understand.” 

\‘He told me,’’ Helmut whispered. ‘He 
;1me just before he died. He seemed to 
Wak that all over our country there were 
iple like himself—lonely, helpless people 
!9 were doing what he did—giving their 
}’S, their happiness to redeem the others, 
| Others who would come after, so that 
/Y Should be happy and all the things 
i t we have done forgotten and forgiven. 
t told me to remember what he said —if 
4T the time came oi 
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He stopped, blinded for the moment by 
the sudden light. ‘“‘He said ‘Even as you 
may give your life, Helmutchen.’”’ 

For a long time they were quite silent. 
They sat close to one another, their hands 
tightly interlocked, staring ahead like peo- 
ple who are being drawn more and more 
swiftly toward the cataract. But when he 
spoke again it was as though in the last 
minutes of that dread journey they had 
talked together, exchanging each thought, 
answering each question. 

“So I shall go back,” he said; “and I 
shall tell them that what they bade me do 
was a foul and evil thing; that I have dis- 
obeyed them, and that I shall never obey 
their law again.” 

“‘And then—they will kill you, Helmut.” 

He did not answer; and suddenly they 
clung to one another in despair and revolt — 
that last supreme revolt of their bodies 
against the inexorable spirit. 

“Oh, Helmut, Helmut! And we don’t 
know—we don’t know. Perhaps this is the 
only life we have.” 

““My Lenchen, my own darling!” 

“Helmut, don’t go. Don’t leave me!” 

“Oh, Lenchen, it must be soon, quite 
soon. We couldn’t bear it, my little love.” 

They cried together pitifully. But grad- 
ually the storm passed. They had gone 
under in the darkness and tumult, but now 
they were being borne swiftly on the deep 
flood. She crept closer into his arms. 

“Let us be quite happy now. Don’t let 
us think of anything but just that we are 
sitting here together by the fire, in our own 
little home. Let’s pretend that you came 
back, and that it’s been like this for years 
and years, and that now we are old, old 
people. And that even if to-morrow we are 
parted we shall have had our happiness, and 
that it cannot be for very long.” 

He kissed her brown hair softly. 

“And we'll talk about the old days—up 
there—on the Ludwigshéhe ei 
4 And the sponge cake. Do you remem- 

er?”’ 

“And the old witch’s cottage.” 

“You said it was the ranger’s house.” 

““T was such a silly little boy.” 

Their voices dropped to whispers. And 
sometimes there were long silences. 

They did not notice that the firelight 
had grown dim. They did not see the deeper 
shadows rise up like watchers whose task is 
done and creep away. 

It was not snowing any more. Overhead 
the gray mists were breaking. One could 
see pale touches of blue amid their floating 
draperies, and far away on the peaks of the 
distant hills the snow sparkled in the first 
light of morning. 

“The dear, dear earth,’’ she whispered. 

“That is what Heilig said: ‘The dear, 
dear earth.’”’ 

He took her in his arms, and for the last 
time they kissed each other.. For a long 
minute they remained locked together, 
silent and motionless. 

Then he went, plowing strongly through 
the deep snow, valleyward. ) 
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The old Amtschreiber came out of the 
quiet room, closing the door softly behind 
him. He saw old Anna standing with 
clasped hands by the window and he blinked 
his eyes, trying to make sure that she was 
really so old—that all those years had really 
passed. 

“You must go home,” he said. ‘You 
must be very tired.” 

“It doesn’t matter, Herr Amtschreiber. 
One can rest now.” 

“Yes, that’s true; one can rest now.” 

He put his hands against the majolica 
stove, warming them. He felt very cold, 
as though he could never be warm again. 

“Good night, Herr Amtschreiber.”’ 

“Good night.” , 

He did not move until he heard her heavy, 
listless footsteps pass down the passage and 
the subdued click of the latch. Then he 
shambled over to the table, littered with 
papers and old letters, and sat down with 
his head between his hands. 

For a long time he sat there—so still that 
he seemed to fade into the grayness and 
shadow of the room. Before him, under 
his eyes, was the open page of that day’s 
Tageblatt filled with black-bordered death 
notices of the fallen. And one among them 
was larger, prouder than the rest: 


Hauptmann Heinrich von Priitwitz, 

Knight of the Iron Cross, second class, 

Who died the hero’s death for Kaiser and 
Fatherland, December 15th, 1916. 


And underneath was a long list of his 
people. 
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‘another telltale sound. 


The Herr Amtschreiber turned over the 
disordered pile of letters with shaking 
fingers. Some of them were yellow-edged 
and covered with a schoolboy’s stiff writ- 


' ing. Others were more recent, bolder and 


briefer. The last was written on a sheet of 
official notepaper by some stranger’s hand: 

“Helmut Felde -. atdawn . A 
for disobedience in'the face of the enemy.” 


THE HORRORS OF MOONLIGHT 
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overhead! Turn ’em loose, you big stiff!” 
yelled a lieutenant. 
We all felt the same way. Lying there 


| with taut muscles one longed for him to let 


fly and get it over with. 

But evidently the boches had shot their 
bolts. No more bombs fell. The noise of 
the machines grew fainter; they were 
heading for home. 

“Say, orderly,’’ shouted a patient, 
‘fetch the ”-and just then we caught 
More airplanes 


were bearing our way. 

“Fine life in this man’s army!” ex- 
claimed an officer ruefully. ‘“‘How’m I 
going to get to sleep—with the itch, anda 
wound in the shoulder, and these birds 


| dropping things on us every five minutes?” 


They laughed again at that, and then 
there was silence while we waited for the 
next cargo. We waited and waited. The 
noise of Heinie’s engines increased in vol- 
ume, but apparently he was not bound in 
our direction. The sinister note that comes 
from one directly. overhead was lacking. 

Whang! Whang! Whang! Boom! 
Boom! The explosions sounded some dis- 
tance to the east. Evidently the airmen 
were making a try at one of the canton- 
ments not far away. 

They finished the job and departed. 
Silence settled down over the hospital area. 
The lieutenant bade me good-night and re- 
turned to his cot in the next ward. 

But the horrors of that moonlight night 
were not yet over. Presently I heard dron- 
ing again and sat up in bed with a start. 
The sound was long-drawn-out and rasp- 
ing; it broke off into a choking gurgle. One 
of the glee-club trio was snoring. 

Boche planes were still in the air, for we 
could hear them; yet half of those officers 
had gone to sleep. In fact I was vastly 
surprised myself, a few minutes later, when 
a doctor from Waco entered my room with 
a bomb splinter he had picked up, for he 
had to shake me out of slumber. 

“They broke the glass in the operating 
room,” he reported, ‘‘but they didn’t get 
anybody. Their bombs lit in a field beside 
the road.” 


Out of the Frying Pan 


Next morning we learned that the raid 
had seriously disturbed a game of old maid 
the medical staff were playing when it 
occurred. Doctors never play poker or 
such games of chance—never, never! They 
go in for hearts and old maid and casino; 
and the stakes are C. C. pills, the theory 
being that if a medico can only build up a 
sufficient supply of C. C. pills he is bound 
to end up a brigadier-general some day. 

Also, we learned that ten bombs had 
been dropped. Seven failed to explode, 
two of them penetrated into the half- 
frozen ground to a depth of nine feet. The 
engineers set off all of them that afternoon, 
in order to save some innocent French 
plowman the trouble. 

Eh bien—you know we all speak French 
here. We can say “‘Dis donc, Jacques,” 
and “Alors,’’ and order ‘‘oofs’’ and whis- 
per to Madame to slip us some “‘rhum”’ or 
““cognac”’ when no senior officer is round to 
hop us. It is no uncommon thing for a 
doughboy to intersperse his conversation 
with “‘n’est-ce-pas?”’ as, for instance: 

“‘T guess we sleep with the sheep to-night, 
n’esl-ce-pas ?”” 

“Mais oui. Avec les little moutons.” 

“Well, they don’t smell any worse than 
some of you guys at that, n’est-ce-pas?” 

“Say, who the hell’s got my French 
mask? I laid it on my pack not ten 
minutes ago, n’est-ce-pas?”’ 

We’re there with that French stuff. A 
common form of greeting from the ribald 
roughnecks to the earnest linguists among 
us is ‘‘ Aha, I see you speak French!” You 
see, they have to admit it. 

Eh bien, as I remarked before, the chief 
medical officer strode into our midst shortly 
after breakfast and broke some sad news. 
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Gradually night came into the room, and 
to the Herr Amtschreiber that wearine 
which muffles even the worst sorrows of t 
very old. ‘3 

And so he fell asleep, suddenly and 
peacefully. <i i. | 

And in his sleep he dreamed he heard an © 
infant crying. —_ | 

(THE END) 


“We're going to evacuate all the patient 
to a hospital farther back,’’ he announe a 
“For now that we have moonlight n' 
the boche is bound to come over ofte 

A moment of incredulous silence; 
“Oh, la, la! Say not so, colonel! 
break our hearts!” é 

To move farther back! The sick and: 
maimed sat up gleefully and howled for 
assistance to get their effects packed. 

“You'll be sent to a safe place,” adde 
the colonel, “where there is no danger of 
raids.”’ vi 

Perhaps he was in earnest. Perhaps 
really believed what he said. I try no 
think too harshly of him, for doubtle 
is a good man and kind to his family. 

But do you know what actually 
pened? They moved me that aftern 
a hospital in Toul, and there we 
through five air raids in seven nights. 
farther up, at Number Thirteen, t 
didn’t hear a single bomb! a 


the 


Much to Learn From the French 


The way the boche airmen go after T 
and Nancy is a crime. Those cities ne 
get what you could call a real sleep. 
wretched sirens are constantly giving 
alerte, and then all the people a 
scurry for shelter in the abris, pa 
fear of the bombs and partly in fe 
falling shrapnel from the barrages. 
large portion of the populations ref 
move elsewhere. They stick to th 
home towns and go about what is 
their business; and be damned to Hi 

I have often wondered what th 
habitants of an American city would dc 
similar plight. Would they stick i 
through four years of crashing night, and 
hideous death stealing upon them from the 
clouds? Surely! Surely they would be as f 
stanch as the French; but God grant that 
they are never subjected to the test! _ | 

The more one sees of the French the 
more one must admire them. They go. 
about war as they go about business, tak-| 
ing all its vicissitudes with fatalistic calm.) 
There is no hurrah spirit among them, no 
heroics. They have a cynical joke for 
everything, a jesting ‘“‘Ld, la!” for peril. 
Not in three years have they repeated their) 
initial mistake of underestimating Heinie,| 
and not in three years have they failed to’ 
check him. » | 

Their methods used to look so futile to 
Americans. They seemed so slow; # 
appeared. to waste so much time on non- 
essentials. But recently there has been a 
sharp reaction from that early impression. 
We have discovered that Jacques has re- 
duced war to an exact science and that in 
organization the best soldiers we possess 
can learn a lot from the French. Ld 


f 
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disaster; whenever any of the Allies are 
desperately pressed—to whom do they call 
for help? To sturdy Jacques, with his 
foolish-looking rifle and his fed-up matter- 
of-factness. And he plugs the gap; 
stops Heinie; he is equal to the job every 
time. a 
The French are sure-enough fighting 
men. Whatever the claims of other nations 
as to the burden they are bearing in th 
war, the American Expeditionary Force has 
been slowly forced to the conclusion tha 
the French are the backbone of the struggle. 
Dis done, they moved me to Toul. 
That night there was a lovely moon, with 
patches of fleecy clouds in the sky—such 4 
night as lovers crave and burglars do 
deplore. 4 
“Fine night for dirty work,” I muttered 
as I took off my Sam Brown belt to go te 
bed. Undressing is a simple operation ove! 
here; you remove your shoes and your 0 
Sam Brown and are ready for bye-bye 
About eight o’clock the alerte sounded 
and almost immediately thereafter I 
about a million Heinies streaming towé 


(Concluded on Page 33) 
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Pan. | ee Pipe One Troy Trailer 
“Our truck SS Me Migros ss : es ; : Ce being loaded—the other 
bape Rs enc ten trailer is at railroad being 
load; a =o aS . 


carries no 
we use it asa 
tractor only —” 


unloaded 


(Drawing Made From Actual Photograph) 


“We can't afford to waste the time it would 
take to load the truck—” 


| 


H. .G. Williams, miner and manufacturer of roofing 
slate at Granville, N. Y., writes:—‘‘I have fully convinced 
myself that Troy Trailers are the best method of getting 
efficiency and returns from an auto truck. As we have 
three Troy Trailers, there is no loss of time whatsoever, 
one trailer being loaded, another on the way, and the 
third trailer being unloaded all at the same time. 
I am positive we have cut our cost more than 


“When formerly three trucks hauled only 65 tons a 
day, our one truck and three Troy Trailers now haul 


105 tons daily.” 


This is only one case where Troy Trailers have proven 
to be the real and sure method of doubling daily deliver- 
ies, while at the same time cutting hauling cost in half. 


Motor truck users have felt that the truck was profit- 
able only as a carrier—but here is one manufacturer who 


Oldest and largest makers of Trailers, making 
possible highest grade construction at lowest cost 


one-half what it used to be, owing to the time the 
truck was idle in loading and unloading. We have 
had no trouble whatever with either truck or trail- 
ers. Our roads have very sharp turns, yet cause 
no inconvenience at all. I would be pleased to have 
any prospective Troy Trailer buyer come to Granville 
and see for himself what we are doing, and will 
gladly assist them in information and data.” 


has proved that it is a waste of time to put any load at 
all on his truck. 


Hundreds of other truck users will soon be following 
Mr. Williams’ practice when once they seek the real 
facts as to hauling economy and efficiency. 


THE TROY WAGON WORKS CO., Troy, Ohio 


Dry Batteries 


The good old boat will keep on 
traveling along if you’ve got a 
few husky Columbia Dry Bat- 
teries tucked away somewhere 
on board. 


It’s quite the stunt to carry a 
few extra cells—to wire in on 
a pinch. 


Columbia Dry Batteries run 
autos, engines, motorboats, 
tractors, trucks, and toys; they 
furnish light for lanterns and 
talk for telephones. 


You can buy Columbias any- 
where; and they are easily and 
quickly wired up. 


Columbias cost no more—and 
they last longer. No extra 
charge for Fahnestock Spring 
Binding Posts. 
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Storage Batteries 


For a quarter of a century the 
name Columbia has signified 
‘the best in batteries.” 


And for the storage battery 
needs of every car, Columbia 
means 100% service. That it 
will give this service on your 
car is assured by the honest 
guarantee that backs every 
Columbia Storage Battery. 


This guarantee is not a mere 
‘‘adjustment affair’’ covering 
workmanship and material, but 
with ordinary precautions, as 
stated in the guarantee, actually 
insures the life of your battery 
for a guaranteed period—another 


battery without payment by you if the 
original fails to fulfill the guarantee. 


The Service Station or Service Dealers 
in your town will gladly tell you about 
the Columbia. 


Columbia is the Symbol of Supremacy 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada Columbia Batteries are 
made and sold by Canadian National 
Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


uf 
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(Concluded from Page 30) 
he town. The upper reaches seemed alive 
‘ith them. 

- Bang! Whir! Pop! went the antiair- 

raft batteries. Whang! Whang! Boom! 

‘vent the bombs. Another party was on. 

hoped that chief medical officer would 

“yse every C. C. pill he had. 

The flare of the guns illumined the room 

tfully. The jarring thunder of the bombs 
uttled the building until I feared for its 
jout stone and brick walls. And in the 
jidst of it one of the meningitis patients 
own the hall began to rave. 
“Let’s go home!”’ he wailed. ‘‘Let’s go 
ome!” His voice sank to a pitiful moan. 
Let’s go home!”’ 
‘Poor, poor fellow! I heartily seconded 
ie motion, for all the while the raiders 
ere dropping their terrible explosives. 
_ The boches kept it up for three hours, 
ming on wave after wave, but none of 
ie hospitals was hit. That is one advan- 
ge of being in a large place, as I observed 
ice before—there are so many other spots 
ra bomb to fall on. 

During seven moonlight nights the enemy 
ade five forays against that area; and 
en the clouds began to bank up, and there 
me a blessed period of mist and wind and 
izzle. No dwellers in parched cowland 
er hailed a wet spell with greater delight. 
ind the sufferers in the infectious-disease 
ards had an interval of peace. 


‘This is being written under the enemy 
tns. 

The regiment to which I am attached is 
jortly to go into the great battle. We 
ive been marching for days through the 
‘irest, sweetest land imaginable. 

“Oh, Bill!” yelled a doughboy; ‘‘some 
untry, ain’t it? Got all them other 
faces we been at beat a mile.” 

ete a hitch to ease his pack and 
plied: 

“Like gettin’ out of Arkansas into the 
snited States.” : 

I have never seen anything to equal the 
ugh-and-ready gameness of the men of 
is force. They have done hikes, without 
st or adequate food, that would exhaust 
irfectly fresh troops; yet they have been 
le to joke grimly about it at the end of 
je day as they relaxed tired bodies on 
ids of straw in a mow, knowing full well 
‘at the bugle would bring them up again 
-three-forty-five in the morning to do 
other march. 

)Rest and proper food are impossible in 
is emergency. The movement of troops 
‘so tremendous that transportation can- 
it always be obtained, and most of the 
merican Army’s needs must at times be 
vrried on their backs. 

‘For instance, our regiment started from 
village back of another front between 


ning. They were piled into box cars 
beled ‘8 chevaux ou 40 hommes,” from 
‘rty-five to forty men a car. That was 
2 only stage of the journey to battle 
lich was made by rail. They have 
ged it the rest of the way. 

a 

| Hard Work and High Spirits 


‘Twenty-four hours on board train, sleep- 
if cramped together on straw or the hard 
jor, without removing their shoes or 
oti g anything to-eat but sandwiches and 
't coffee; then all out for a march. The 
ilroad lines near our destination of the 
ly were congested with troops being 
irried to the Front, so that it was neces- 
'y for the regiment to hike it. Despite 
long and punishing trip, and with 
KS weighing more than seventy pounds 
eal ry, they did twenty-four miles before 
le o'clock that night. A few fell out of 
arse, either with sore feet or because 
*y were all in, but these were less than 
ee per cent of the total number; and the 
lers were able to “Boy howdy!” one 
dther at the finish. 
The succeeding hikes were shorter; we 
re able to take our time and snatch 
ne rest; and the nearer they got to the 
the better the soldiers seemed to 
Always on long hikes in peacetimes 
/ will hear grouching and see sullen 
; but this business has been different. 
ave mixed round considerably and have 
to note a real grouch. Indeed, they 
ore cheerful to me than they did 
any part of the training period, 
1 they were safely housed in villages 
' back of the firing line. 
| village we are now in is the last 
i efore the regiment goes into the line. 


vee and four o’clock on a wet and windy ~ 


THE SATURDAY 


It is within easy shelling distance of the 
boche batteries, and a few shells have come 
over, just before dawn; but at present 
Heinie is paying more attention to the 
French gun positions in other localities. 

Ly night the airmen made another 
raid. 

I might have known it, for the moon was 
leering at us from a fleckless sky. 

“Well, we’re in the best place, anyhow,” 
opined the orthopedic specialist—other- 
wise the foot doctor. 

He spoke no more than the truth. Our 
billet is almost up against the church, and 
as the boches invariably sight on a church 
our chances seemed excellent, because they 
never hit within a hundred yards of where 
they aim. Experienced campaigners al- 
ways figure on that when hunting for 
billets in the danger zone. 

Alors, the raiders came over about ten 
o’clock. By that time the big French guns 
were booming in the vicinity, and they 
kept right on, regardless of the invaders. 
Of course the antiaircraft batteries got 
into action immediately, and what with 
the screech of the shrapnel, the heave of 
the 210’s turning loose their tons of high 
explosive, and the quaking detonations of 
bombs from the sky, I didn’t sleep soundly. 
It was worse than Toul, because the target 
was smaller, and you felt that Heinie had 
only to persist a while in order to make 
sure of you. 

Heassuredly persisted too. Boche planes 
kept darting over from ten o’clock until 
one in the morning. More may have come 
after that hour; but if they did nobody 
heard them, for we were all worn out and 
went to sleep. 


The Church That Advertised 


Right in the middle of the concert the 
church clock began to strike. One—two— 
three—four It tolled twelve, loudly 
and clearly. The sound must have carried 
miles. 

“That’s right!’”’ bawled the gas officer 
from the next room. ‘‘Go on and tell him 
where we are. Advertise! Advertise! Ad- 
vertise!”’ 

The following morning we ascertained 
that no damage whatever had been done to 
the town. There were a few craters in the 
adjoining fields into which one could have 
dumped a bungalow with its front yard, 
but none of the houses or billets had been 
struck. 

The inference was thereupon arrived at 
that Heinie was trying for battery positions 
he suspected to be in the area. But I know 
better. 

Hewas huntingforme. There was moon- 
light, wasn’t there? 

“How did you like the party last night?”’ 
I inquired of a tender-footed soldier. 

“Party?” he replied, puzzled. ‘You 
mean that shootin’? I did hear somebody 
shoot once, but I was too dadgummed 
sleepy to pay it much attention.” 

That is ever the way of the doughboy. 
The average man among them seems to 
care no more for bombs than you or I 
would for a pop gun. When he’s sleepy he’s 
sleepy—and Heinie knows what he can do! 
Hey, Old-Timer? 

Any fine day you can see them gather 


out in the streets to rubber at an enemy | 


plane scouting from the sky. The possi- 
bility of risk seems never to enter their 
heads. No amount of admonition has been 
able to imbue them with respect for enemy 
airplanes. Perhaps in time they will ac- 
quire caution; they will never learn fear; 
not this Army. 

Of course the boches will come again 


to-night. Last night was my twenty-second. | 


It’s a fair share for any man. Twenty-two! 
I don’t like the number; my fingers are 
crossed against twenty-three. 

And yet what I shall do without them 


later on is even now giving me concern. | 


For it has reached a point where I can’t go 
to sleep comfortably without my little air 
raid first. 

Assuming that I get back all right, my 
best plan appears to be this: My house 


stands on a corner; I propose, if the con- | 


sent of the mortgagees can be gained, to 


hire several of the young airmen train-_ 
ing in the adjoining -county to come over | 


every moonlight night about eleven o’clock. 


Emma, the cook, can toot the horn on the | 


flivver for an alerte, and they can then 
proceed to drop a few bombs in the garden 
and chicken yard. 


And when they’ve departed I’ll come | 
out of the coal cellar and I’ll feel easy in | 


mind for another twenty-four hours. 
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Today 


HEN Elliott-Fisher The Book- 

keeping Machine does the work, 
you know at the end of each day that 
each entry has been made correctly and 
to the right account; you know that all 
charges and credits have been accounted 
for and that the balance on each account 
is the correct balance. 


Elliott-Fisher The Bookkeeping Ma- 
chine furnishes automatically an itemized 
Journal—a proof sheec—written and per- 
manent evidence of accuracy of all the 
work. 


When information is wanted about 
any account it can be had quickly and 
with the assurance that the information 
is accurate and up-to-date. 


Elliott-Fisher The Bookkeeping Ma- 
chine evens up the daily bookkeeping 
load. Today’s work is done today so as 
to be prepared for tomorrow’s tasks when 
tomorrow comes. 


There will never be a better time than 
now to get acquainted with Elliott-Fisher. 


ELLIOTT- FISHER COMPANY 


61 Elliott Parkway, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Porcelain-ware 


Inferior insulators, like cheap porcelain- 
ware cups, break under sudden changes 


of temperature 


Stone-ware 


Stone-ware withstands extremes of heat 
and cold. That is why Vitristone insula- 
tors do not break 


What was wrong with 92 out of 100 


spark plugs that failed? 


Insulators of inferior material cannot 
withstand modern engine conditions 


UT of 100 discarded 
spark plugs, taken at 
random, careful exam- 

ination by experts showed 
that 92 were rendered useless 
by breakage of the insulators. 


Both laboratory and road 
tests have proved that this 
insulator breakage is due al- 
most entirely to 
the use of inferior 
material. 

Inferior insula- 
tors cannot with- 
stand the severity 
of modern engine 
conditions. | In 
spark plug service 
they are subjected 
to intense heat— 
2000° to 3000° F.; 
rapid changes of 
temperature; high 
speeds; and ham- 
mer-like blows of 
compression. It is only 
natural that they should crack 
and break down. 


Last year more than 
42,000,000 spark plugs were 
thrown away, largely due to 
the inability of the inferior 
material used in the insula- 
tors to stand up under these 
increasingly difficult operating 
conditions. 


heat. 


The development of 
Vitristone 


After eight years of experi- 
mentation in the Red Head 
potteries, spark plug experts 
perfected an insulating ma- 
terial that would not crack 


Red Head Vitristone 
Standard 74’’-18—an 
all-purpose, trouble- 
proof plug $1.00 


THAbe min HEC 


Rugged, crystalline 
Vitristone withstands the 
severest conditions. 


Vitristoneé 


under the heat and vibration 
of the engine. 


Practical tests prove this 
discovery to be the greatest 
advance made in spark plug 
construction in the past ten 
years. 


Vitristone—the new in- 
sulator—is an arti- 
ficial stone. Its 
rugged, crystalline 
structure is unaf- 
fected by rapid 
changes from ex- 
treme heat to ex- 
treme cold. It 
withstands the 
most intense vibra- 
tion. 


Chalky, inferior insula- 
tors break down under 


Built for years 
of service 


Red Head spark 
plugs are built for 
years of service. Rigid tests in- 
sure gas-tightness and insulator 
efficiency. If a Red Head misses, 
clean it, and nine times out of ten 
it will fire 100% right. It is easy to 
clean. 


Don’t wait till your spark plugs 
crack and miss fire. Put a full set 
of Red Head plugs in your engine 
today. You will find that they 
stand up perfectly under the most 
severe working conditions. 


There is a Red Head plug for 
every requirement. 


Your dealer has Red Head plugs 
in stock or can get them for you. 
If he does not, write to us for the 
name of the nearest dealer who 
can supply you. 


Emil Grossman M’f’g Corp’n 
Bush Terminal, Bldg. 20, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Red Head Vitristone 
Special for Fords. 
Long body assures 


accessibility 75¢c 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


ever adopted a universal draft before 
their shores had been invaded and be- 
fore any of their manhood had fallen in 
battle. No other self-governing people 
ever accepted the restrictions of a food- 
rationing scheme before any of the actual 
provisions concerning that food-rationing 
scheme had been embodied into the written 
laws. Other countries did it under com- 
pulsion, after their resources showed signs 
of exhaustion. We did it voluntarily; and 
it was all the more wonderful that we 
should have done it voluntarily when all 
about us was human provender in a prodi- 
gal fullness. There was plenty for our own 
tables. 

By self-imposed regulations we cut down 
our supplies so that our allies might be fed 
with the surplus thus made available. 
Outside of a few sorry creatures there was 
searcely to be found in America an indi- 
vidual, great or small, who did not give, 
and give freely, of the work of his or her 
heart and hands to this or that phase of the 
mighty undertaking upon which our Goy- 
ernment had embarked and to which our 
President, speaking for us all, had solemnly 
dedicated all that we were or had been or 
ever should be. 

All sorts of commissions, some useful and 
important beyond. telling, some unutter- 
ably unuseful and incredibly unimportant, 
sprang into being. And to and fro in the 
land, in numbers amounting to a vast multi- 
tude, went the woman who wanted to do her 
part, without having the least idea of what 
that part would be or how she would go 
about doing it. She knew nothing of nurs- 
ing; kitchen work, a vulgar thing, was 
abhorrent to her nature and to her mani- 
cured nails; she could not cook, neither 
could she sew or sweep—but she must do 
her part. 

She was not satisfied to stay on at home 
and by hard endeavor to fit herself for help- 
ing in the task confronting every rational 
and willing being between the two oceans. 
No, sir-ree, that would be too prosaic, too 
commonplace an employment for her. 
Besides, the working classes could attend to 
that job. She must do her part abroad— 
either in France within sound of the guns 
or in racked and desolated Belgium. Of 
course her intentions were good. The 
intentions of such persons are nearly 
always good, because they change them 
before they have a chance to go stale. 


Romantic Fancies vs. Facts 


I think the average woman of this type 
had a mental conception of herself wearing 
a wimple and a coif of purest white, in a 


frock that was all crisp blue linen and big - 


pearl buttons, with one red cross blazing 
upon her sleeve and another on her cap, sit- 
ting at the side of a spotless bed in a model 
hospital that was fragrant with flowers, and 
ministering daintily to a splendid wounded 
hero with the face of a demigod and the 
figure of a model for a union suit. Prefer- 
ably this youth would be a gallant aviator, 
and his wound would be in the head so that 
from time to time she might adjust the 
spotless bandage about his brow. 

I used to wish sometimes when I met 
such a lady that I might have drawn for her 
the picture of reality as I had seen it more 
times than once—tired, earnest, competent 
women who slept, what sleep they got, in 
lousy billets that were barren of the sim- 
plest comforts, sleeping with gas masks 
under their pillows, and who for ten or 
twelve or fifteen or eighteen hours on a 
stretch performed the most nauseating and 
the most necessary oftices for poor suffering 
befouled men lying on blankets upon straw 
pallets in wrecked dirty houses or in half- 
ruined stables from which the dung had 
hurriedly been shoveled out in order to 
make room for suffering soldiers—stables 
that reeked with the smells of carbolic and 
iodoform and with much worse smells. It 
is an extreme case that I am describing, but 
then the picture is a true picture, whereas 
the idealistic fancy painted by the lady who 
just must do her part at the Front had no 
existence except in the movies or in her 
own imagination. 

It never occurred to her that there would 
be slop jars to be emptied or filthy bodies, 
alive with crawling vermin, to be cleaned. 
It never occurred to her that she would 


, take up room aboard ship that might better 
| be filled with horse collars or hardtack or 


insect powder; nor that while over here 
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she would consume food that other 
would stay the stomach of a fighting m: 
or a working woman; nor that if ever 
reached the battle zone she would encou 
living conditions appallingly bare 
primitive beyond anything she could 
ceive; nor that she could not care for ’ 
self, and was fitted neither by training nor 
instinct to help care for anyone else, 
When I left America last winter a g 
flow of national sanity had already 
to rise above the remaining scourin: 
national hysteria; and the lady whose 
trait I have tried in the foregoing para- 
graphs to sketch was not quite so numero 
or so vociferous as she had been in tho 
first few exalted weeks and months fol- 
lowing our entrance into the war as a full | 
partner in the greatest of enterprises. My 
surprise was all the greater therefore 
find that she had beaten me across 
water. She had pretty well disappe 
at home. 


Hell Paved With Buttered Parsni, 


One typical example of this strange 
cies crossed in the same ship with 
Heaven alone knows what political or soei 
influence had availed to secure her passp 
for her. But she had it, and with it ere 
tials from an organization that should 
known better. She was a woman of 
pendent wealth seemingly, and her mot 
undoubtedly were of the best; but 
somebody might have said: Good mot 
butter no parsnips, and hell is paved wi 
buttered parsnips. Her notion was 
drive a car at the Front—an ambulane 
a motor truck or a general’s automob 
something. She had owned ears, but 
had never driven one, as she confessed; 
that was a mere detail. She would learn 
how, some day after she got to Europe, 
and then somebody or other would provide 
her with a car and she would start driving 
it; such was her intention. Unaided she |) 
could no more have wrestled a busted tire! 
off of a rusted rim than she could have ; 
marcelled her own back hair; and so far as 
her knowledge of practical mechanics went, 

I am sure no reasonably prudent person 
would have trusted her with a nutpick; but 
she had the serene confidence of an inspired _ 
and magnificent ignorance. | 

She had her uniform too. She had 
brought it with her and she wore it con-_ 
stantly. She said she designed it herself,| 
but I think she fibbed there. No one but a 
Fifth Avenue mantuamaker of the sex| 
which used to be the gentler sex before it’ 
got the vote could have thought up a vest- 
ment so ornate, so swagger and so compli- 
cated. 
It was replete with shoulder straps and — 
abounding in pleats and gores and gussets) 
and things. Just one touch was needed to 
make it a finished confection: By rights it 
should have buttoned up the back. , 

The woman who had the cabin next to — 
hers in confidence told a group of us that 
she had it from the stewardess that it took) 
the lady a full hour each day to get herself) , 
properly harnessed into her caparisons. ~ 
Still I must say the effect, visually speak- ~ 
ing, was worthy of the effort; and besides, 
the woman who told us may have been ex- 
aggerating. She was a registered and qual- 
ified nurse who knew her trade and wore — 
matter-of-fact garments and _ flat-heeled, — 
broad-soled shoes. She was not very excit- 
ing to look at, but she radiated efficiency. — 
She knew exactly what she would do when 
she got over here and exactly how she | 
would do it. We agreed among ourselves . 
that if we were in quest of the ornamental! 
we would search out the lady who meant 
to drive the car—provided there was any 
car; but that if anything serious ailed 
any of us we would rather have the serv- 
ices of one of the plain nursing sisterhood ’ 
than a whole tearoomful of the other kind 
rourd. 3 

In the latter part of 1917 there landed in 
France a young woman hailing from a Fat 
Western city whose family is well known 
on the Pacific Slope. She brought with he 
letters of introduction signed by imposing 
names and a comfortable sum of money 
which had been subscribed partly out ol 
her own pocket and partly out of the pock 
ets of well-meaning persons in her home 
state whom she had succeeded in interest 
ing in her particular scheme of wartime 
endeavor. She was very fair to see and! 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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‘Now she'll have the same pep 
during the day as at night” 


ivery Motorist Knows— 


You’ve noticed it yourself—how much better your motor runs in the cool of the evening than in the 
jat of the day. You’ve marveled how a motor which was so sluggish during the day could acquire such 
and animation after dark. You’ve wondered what it was in the night air that put so much “‘pep”’ into 


performance. 


You’ve wondered if there wasn’t something which would make it run just as well 


‘wing the day. There is—It is the ESTA WATER AUXILIATOR. 
) The reason why a motor runs better at night or on a misty morning is because the air is laden with 


‘ygen—moisture—dampness. 
itfect combustion. 


. The ESTA WaterAuxiliatorfurnishes the 


/ at all times and under all conditions. 
f The ESTA Water Auxiliator is a small 
}ttal tank which is installed in any convenient place under the 
lod. It is a vacuum device, half filled with water which connects 
her to the intake manifold or to the vacuum line between the 
}itor and the gasoline feed. With either connection it works the 
§me. The same suction which draws gas from the carburetor 
to the cylinders of the motor is made to draw air through 
{: water in the Auxiliator. This mixes it with the explosive 
‘’arge just as it enters the cylinder. This does not thin the 
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And it is this moisture in the air getting into the mixture which insures 


| Moisture is the one thing needed to get every bit of force and energy out of the fuel. 
| Moisture is what gives your motor the power, pep and jump you like so well when on the open road. 
And moisture is what makes it purr along so smoothly when you throttle it down in traffic. 


mixture—nor does it water the fuel—but it 


jyisture so necessary for the ideal mixture. does introduce the right amount of moisture 
/ delivers to the heart of the gasoline engine to insure perfect combustion. 

} timulant of oxygen in sufficient quantity to The ESTA Water Auxiliator is simple, 
jure absolute combustion of every particle easy to put on and absolutely automatic in 
(fuel. It duplicates the dampness of night - - sts 


WATER AUXILIATOR 


operation. Once installed it is good for the 
life of the car. There are no moving parts— 
nothing to get out of order. Its principle is 
as old as the hills and it works equally well on all kinds of gas 
engines—on trucks and tractors as on passenger cars. 


Buy it because of its economy, 
Use it because of its efficiency. 


ESTA dealers are located in practically every town of im- 
portance in the United States and Canada. If yours doesn’t 
happen to sell the ESTA, order direct or send coupon for book- 
let and further particulars. Every user recommends the Esta. 
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103-107 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Chicago Branch, First National Bank Building 
New York City Branch . . 2010 Broadway 


The Esta Cures the Plague 
of Carbon 


The moisture which it introduces not 
only insures absolute combustion of the 
fuel but it leaves any residue in such con- 
dition that instead of forming on the 
cylinder walls or on the valves, it is scav- 
enged—blown out—with each exhaust. 


Scientific tests by the engineers of the 
Automobile Club of America, the Pratt 
Institute of Brooklyn, and the experience 
of thousands of users have proven this 
conclusively. 


The ESTA Water Auxiliator is 
the only device of its kind in the 
world. It is fully protected and 
patented under date of January 
11, 1916, and under date of Sep- 
tember 25, 1917. Additional pat- 
ents are now pending. 


Price $15.00 
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ary of Colorado. 
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THE ESTA CO. 
103-107 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me a copy of your booklet 
“The Plague of Carbon and Its Cure.”’ 
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“Thor” and “‘Hercules’—same quality now.) 


A woman can “take it easy” 


with this long, slender, smooth-working 
pump. The single-cylinder model pic- 
tured has 24-inch stroke, enabling a frail woman 
to put 90 lbs. pressure in tire. Ask for Sunder- 
land No. 1; price $3.50. Guaranteed 5 years. 
All Sunderland Pumps have heavy steel cyl- 
inders, strong, smooth handles, washers of finest 
leather. . Strong beyond ordinary. Made for car 
owners ;- we do not make cheap pumps for automobile manu- 
facturers to give away. Every pump tested to 125 lbs. pressure. 
Send for complete catalog of all models 


: Five models: ‘No. 10 at°$2.25 is a new pump—with floating piston. 
No. 100 at $1.40 is unusual value in a single-cylinder pump. No. 2 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
uniform, by all accounts, was very fair to 
look upon, it being a horizon-blue in color 
with much braiding upon the sleeves and 
collar. It has been my observation since 
coming over that when in doubt regarding 
their vocations and their intentions these 
unattached lady zealots go in very strongly 
for striking effects in the matter of habili- 
ments. Along the boulevards and in the tea- 
rooms I have encountered a considerable 
number who appeared to have nothing to 
do except to wear their uniforms. 

However, this young person had no 
doubts whatever concerning her motives 
and her purposes. The whole thing was all 
mapped out in her head, as developed 
when she called upon a high official of our 
Expeditionary Forces at his headquarters 
in the southern part of France. She told 
him she had come hither for the express 
purpose of feeding our starving aviators. 
He might have told her that so long as they 
continued to be served fried potato chips 
free at the Crillon bar there was but little 
danger of any airman going hungry, in Paris 
at least. What he did tell her when he had 
rallied somewhat from the shock was that 
he saw no way to gratify her in her benevo- 
lent desire unless he could catch a few 


| aviators and lock them up and starve them 


for two or three days, and he rather feared 
the young men might object to such treat- 
ment. As a matter of fact, I understand he 
so forgot himself as to laugh at the young 
woman. 

At any rate his attitude was so unsym- 
pathetic that he practically spoiled the 
whole war for her, and she gave him a 
piece of her mind and went away. She 


| had departed out of the country before I 


arrived init, and I learned of her and her uni- 
form and her mission and her deep disap- 
pointment at its unfulfillment by hearsay 
only; but I have no doubt, in view of some 
of the things I have myself seen, that the 
account which reached me was substan- 
tially correct. Along this line I am now 
prepared to believe almost anything. 
Here, on the other hand, is a case of 
which I have direct and first-hand knowl- 
edge. I encountered a group of young 
women attached to one of the larger Amer- 
ican organizations engaged in systematized 
charities and mercies on this side of the 
water. Now, plainly these young women 
were inspired by the very highest ideals; 
that there was no discounting. They were 
full of the spirit of service and sacrifice. 
Mainly they were college graduates. With- 
out exception they were well bred; almost 
without exception they were well educated. 


Blind Leading Blind 


The particular.tasks for which they had 
been detailed’ were to care for pauperized 
repatriates -returning to France through 
Switzerland from areas of their country 
occupied by-the.enemy, and to aid these 
poor folks in reéstablishing their home life 
and to give them lessons in.domestic sci- 
ence. To the success of their ministrations 
there was just one drawback: They were 
dealing with peasants mostly—furtive, shy, 
secretive folks who.under ordinary circum- 
stances would be bitterly resentful of any 
outside interference by aliens with their 
mode of life, and who in these cases had 
been rendered doubly suspicious by reason 
of the misfortunes they had endured while 
under the thumb of the Germans. 

To understand them, to plumb diplo- 
matically the underlying reasons for their 
prejudices, to get upon a basis of helpful 
sympathy with them, it was highly essen- 
tial that those dealing with them not only 
should have infinite tact and finesse but 
should be able to fathom the meaning of a 
nod or a gesture, a sidelong glance of the 
eyes or the inflection of.a muttered word. 
And yet of those zealous young women 
who had been assigned to this delicate task 
there was scarcely one in six -who spoke 
any French at all. It inevitably followed 
that the bulk of their patient labors should 
go for naught; moreover, while they con- 
‘tinued in this employment they were 
merely occupying space in an already 
crowded country and consuming food in an 
already needy country; the both of which— 
space and food—were needed for people 
who could accomplish effective things. 

An American woman.who is reputed to 
be a dietetic specialist came over not long 
ago, backed by funds donated in the States. 
Her instructions were to establish cafeterias 


| atsome of thelarger French munition works. 
| Probably her chagrin was equaled only by 


her astonishment when she learned that for 
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reasons which seemed to.it good and syff- 
cient—and which no doubt were—4 
French Government did not want any 
American-plan cafeterias established 4 
any of its munition works. Apparently it. 
had not seemed feasible and proper to the 
sponsors of the diet specialist to find out 
before dispatching her overseas whether 

the plan would be agreeable to the authori 
ties here; or whether there already were 
eating places suitable to the desires of the 
working people at these munition plants 
or how long it would take, given the most 
favorable conditions, to cure the workers of 
their tenacious instinct for eating the kind | 
of midday meal they have been eating for | 
some hundreds of years and accustom them | 
and their palates and their stomachs to the | 
Yankee quick lunch with its baked pork | 
and beans, its buckwheat cakes with maple | 
sirup and its four kinds of pie. In their| 
zeal the promoters, it would seem, had en- 
tirely overlooked those essential details, | 
It is just such omissions as this one that the 
fine frenzy of helping out in wartime ap- 
pears to develop in a nation that is given to| 
boasting of its business efficiency and that) 
vaunts itself that it knows how to give 
generously without wasting foolishly. 
The field manager of an organization that | 
is doing a great deal for the comfort of our! 
soldiers and the soldiers of our allies told! 
: 


me of one of his experiences. He had a| 
sense of humor and he could laugh over it,! 
but I think I noted a suggestion of resent-| 
ment behind the laughter. He said that) 
some months before he set up and assumed 
charge of a plant well up toward the trenches 
in a sector that had been taken over by the| 
American troops. It was a large and elab- 
orate concern, as these concerns are rated) 
in the field. The men were pleased with its 
accommodations and facilities, and the} 
field manager was proud of it. 


Say 


A Nuisance in Petticoats 


One day there appeared a businesslike 
young woman who introduced herself as 
belonging to a kindred organization that! 
was charged with the work of decorating 
the interiors of such establishments as the 
one over which he presided. Somewhat! 
puzzled, he showed her, first of all, his can- 
teen. It was as most such places are: There 
were boxes of edibles upon counters, in 
open boxes, so that the soldier customers 
might appraise the wares before invest-| 
ing; upon the shelves there were soft, 
drinks and smoking materials and al] 
manner of small articles of wearing apparel; 
likewise baseballs and safety razors and, 
soap, toilet kits and the rest of it. All to- 
gether the manager and his two assistants 
were rather pleased with the arrangement, 
The newly ‘arrived young woman swept 
the scene with a cold professional eye. | 
“On the whole this will do fairly well,”| 
she said with a certain briskness in het 
tones. “‘Yes, I may say it will do very 
well indeed—with certain changes, certair| 
touches.” | 
“As for example, what, please?” in: 
quired the superintendent. ‘ 
“Well,” she said, “‘for one thing we mus! 
put up some bright curtains at the win: 
dows; and to lighten up the background ]) 
think we’ll run a stenciled pattern in som 
cheerful color round the walls at the top.’ 
It was not for the manager to inquir| 
how the decorator meant to get her cur} 
tains and her stencils and her wall painti| 
up over a road that was being alternately — 
gassed and shelled at nights and on whicl) 
the traffic capacity was already taxed t 
the utmost by the business of bringing uJ 
supplies, munitions and rations from thi 
base some fifteen miles in the rear. H 
merely bowed and awaited the lady’ 
further commands. ‘And now,” she said 
““where is the rest room?” 
“The rest room, did you say?” . | 
“Certainly, the rest room—the recrea 
tion hall, the place where these poor mel 
may go for privacy and innocent amuse 
ment?” » | 
“Well, you see, thus close up near thi 
Front we haven’t been able to make pro 
vision for a regular rest room,” explaine( 
the manager. “Besides, in case of a with 
drawal or an attack we might have to pul 
out in a hurry and leave behind everythin} 
that is not readily portable on wagons 0 
trucks. The nearest approach that w 
have to a rest room is here at the rear. 
He led the way to a room at the back’ 
It contained such plenishings as one gener 
ally finds in improvised quarters in th 
field—that is to say, it contained a curiou 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
equipment made up partly of crude bits of 
furniture collected on the spot out of vil- 
lagers’ abandoned homes and partly of 
makeshift stools and tables coopered to- 
gether from barrels and boxes and stray 
bits of planking. Also it contained at this 
time as many soldiers as could crowd into 
it. A phonograph was grinding out popular 
airs, and divers games of checkers and cards 
were in progress, each with its fringe of in- 
terested onlookers ringing in the players. 

“Oh, but this will never do—never!”’ 
stated the inspecting lady. “It is too bare, 
too cheerless! It lacks atmosphere. It lacks 
coziness; it lacks any appeal to the senses— 
in short it lacks everything! We must have 
some immediate improvements here by all 
means,” 

The man was beginning to lose his tem- 
per. By an effort he retained it. 

“The men seem fairly well satisfied; at 
least I have heard no complaint,’’ he said. 
“What would you suggest in the way of 
changes?” 

As she answered, the visitor ticked off the 
items of her mental inventory of essentials 
on her fingers. 

“Well, to begin with we must clear all 
this litter out of here,’”’ she said. ‘‘Then we 
must install some really comfortable chairs 
and at least two or three roomy sofas and 
some simple couches where the men may 
lie down. I should also like to see a piano 
here. That, with the addition of some cur- 
tains at the windows and some simple 
treatment of the walls and a few appropri- 
ate pictures properly spaced and properly 
hung, will be different, I think.’ 

“Yes,” demurred the manager, “‘ but ad- 
mitting that we could get the things you 
have enumerated up here, another problem 
would arise: This room, which, as you see, 
is not large, would be so crowded with the 
furnishings that there would be room in it 
for very many less men than usually come 
here. There are probably fifty men in it 
now. If it were filled up with sofas and 
couches and a piano I doubt whether we 
could crowd twenty men inside of it.” 

“Very well, then,’’ stated the lady deco- 
rator calmly, “‘you must admit only twenty 
men at a time.” 

“Quite so; but how,’’ he demanded— 
“how am I going to select the twenty?” 

The young woman considered the ques- 
tion fora moment. Then a resolution came 
to her. 

“T should select the twenty neatest 
ones,” she said. 

Whereupon the manager excused him- 
self and went out to frame a dispatch to 


| headquarters embodying an ultimatum, 


which ultimatum was that the lady deco- 
rator went away from there forthwith or 
his resignation must take effect, coincident 
with his immediate departure from his 
present post. The home office must have 
called the lady off, because when I saw him 
he was still in harness, and surveying a 
man-size job in a competent way. 


Room for Useful Civilians 


I would not have the reader believe that 
I am casting discredit upon either the pa- 
triotic impulses or the honest motives of 
the bulk of the lay workers who have jour- 
neyed to Europe, paying their own way 
and their own living expenses. Often they 
arrive, many of them, to strike hands with 
the military authorities in the task which 
faces our nation on Continental soil. There 
is room and a welcome in France, in Italy, in 
England and in Flanders for every civilian 
recruit who really knows how to do some- 
thing helpful and who has the strength, the 
self-reliance and the hardihood to perform 
that particular function under difficult 
and complicated conditions, which nearly 
always are physically uncomfortable and 
which may become physically dangerous. 

Nor would I wish anyone to assume that 
I am deprecating by inference or by frontal 
attack the very fine things that are being 
accomplished every day by fine American 
women and girls who answered the first 
call for trained helpers, to serve in hospi- 
tals or canteens or huts, in settlement work 
or at telephone exchanges. It will make 
any American thrill with pride to enter a 


_ ward where the American Red Cross is in 
charge, or where a medical unit from one of 


the great hospitals or one of our great uni- 
versities back home has control. The 
French and the British are quick enough to 
speak in terms of highest praise of the 
achievements of American surgeons, Amer- 
ican nurses and American ambulance driv- 
ers. They say, and with good reason for 
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saying it, that our people have pluck and 
that they have skill and that they above al] 
are amazingly resourceful. 

Personally I know of no smarter exhibi- 
tion of native wit and courage that the war 
has produced than was shown by that 
group of Smith College girls who had been 
organizing and directing colonization work 
among the peasants in the reclaimed dis- 
tricts of Northern France and who were 
driven out by the great spring advance of 
the Germans. I met some of those young 
women. They were modest enough in de- 
scribing their adventure. It was by gather- 
ing a shred of a story there and a scrap of 
an anecdote here that I was able to piece 
together a fairly accurate estimate of the 
self-imposed discipline, the clean-strained 
grit and the initiative which marked their 
conduct through three trying weeks. 

Perhaps it was a mistake in their in- 
stance, as in the instances of divers similar 
organizations, that the work of resettling 
the wasted lands above the Aisne and the 
Oise should have been undertaken at points 
that would be menaced in the event of a 
quick onslaught by the Prussian high com- 
mand. The British, I understand, privately 
objected to the undertakings on the ground 
that the presence of American women in 
villages which might fall again into the 
foe’s hands—and which as it turned out did 
fall again into his hands—entailed an added 
burden and an added responsibility upon 
the fighting forces. The British were right, 
Practically all of the repatriated peasants 
had to flee for the second time, abandoning 
their rebuilt homes and their newly sowed 
fields. 
On the heels of these, improvements which 
represented many thousands of Americar! 
dollars and many months of painstaking 
labor on the part of devoted Americar 
women went up in flames. The torch wa; 
applied rather than that the little mode 
houses and the tons of donated supplies or 
hand should go into hostile hands. 


Honor to Those Smith Girls! 


Those Smith College girls did not ru 
away, though, until the Germans wer 
almost upon them. Up to the very las 
minute they stayed at their posts, feedin; 
and housing not only refugees but man} 
exhausted soldiers, British and French, whi 
staggered in, spent and sped after alter 
nately fighting and retreating through ; 
period of days and nights. When finalh 
they did come away each one of them cam 
driving her own truck and bearing in it ; 
load of worn-out and helpless natives. On 
girl brought out a troop of frightene 
dwarfs from a stranded traveling caravan 
Another ministered day and night to 
blind woman nearly ninety years old an 
a family of orphaned babies. The passen 
gers of a third were four inmates of a littl 
communal blind asylum that happened t 
be in the invader’s path. 

On the way, in addition to tending the 
special charges, they cooked and serve 
hundreds of meals for hungry soldiers an 
hungry civilians. They spent the nights i 
towns under shell fire, and when at lengt 
the German drive had been checked the 
assembled their forces in Beauvais. Tht 
and with characteristic adaptability som 
became drivers of ambulances and suppl) 
trucks plying along the lines of commun 
cation, and some opened a kitchen for th 
benefit of passing soldiers at the local rai) 
way station. Ifthefaculty and the studen! 
and the alumnz of Smith College did ni 
hold a celebration when the true story ( 
what happened in March and April reache 
them they were lacking in appreciation- 
that’s all I have to say about it. 

Right here seems a good-enough place fi 
me to slip in a few words of approbatic 
for the work which another organizatic 
has accomplished in France since we pl! 
our men into the field. Nobody asked n 
to speak in its favor because so far as I cz 
find out it has no publicity department. | 
am referring to the Salvation Army—mé 
it live forever for the service which, wit. 
out price and without any boasting on tl 
part of its personnel, it is rendering to 0} 
boys in France! | 

A good many of us who hadn’t enoug 
religion, and a good many more of us Wl 
mayhap had too much religion, look rath 
contemptuously upon the methods of tl 
Salvationists. Some have gone so far as | 
intimate that the Salvation Army W 
vulgar in its methods and lacking in di 
nity and even in reverence. Some ha’ 
intimated that converting a sinner to tl! 
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Now A Finer Super-Six 


50,000 Cars in Service Led to the Development of This 
New Hudson—No First Model Could Possibly Match It 


Two and one-half years ago the first Hudson Super- 
Sixes were delivered. 

Judged by other cars of its day, it was so wonderful 
in performance that it gained immediate popularity. 
Its sales at once jumped into the lead among all fine cars. 

Stock cars proved performance, endurance and reli- 
ability as no other car had ever done. 

Those tests were made for two reasons: 

First, and naturally, the intent was to get advertis- 
ing for the car. Thus motorists learned as they never 
could have otherwise learned the character of Super- 
Six performance. 


The other purpose was that Hudson engineers might 
learn how to build an even better Super-Six. 


They had the additional advantage of knowing how 
the thousands of cars bought by individuals were 
performing. 


And so now in the new series is offered an even 
better Super-Six. In the smoothness of its operation, 
and the manner in which it will answer to every service 
demand without giving the owner undue mechanical 
concern, it ig another long step forward in automobile 
design and construction. 


The first Super-Six possessed all that Hudson engi- 
neers knew at that time. 


No experience with the cars known up to that time 
could have helped to make the Super-Six better than 
it was. 


And since the Super-Six opened a new field in motor 
car design, it was to it that Hudson engineers had to 
turn to learn how to improve it. 


That they have done wonders to the present series 
over those of the earlier production must be recognized 
by anyone who has ever driven the two models. 


For instance, there is greater endurance and greater 
reliability in the new Super-Six. 


From the very first the policy has been to make the 
Super-Six the perfected ideal car. That called for 
the finest materials, the finest workmanship. This 
you will realize by examining the new body styles. 
They represent the very best in every detail. And 
you can better appreciate it by the enduring, carefree 
way in which it will run under every condition. 


There are ten different types of Hudson super Super- 
Sixes. 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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Humidity, like an iron chain, 


drags at efficiency and shortens 
the hours of energetic action. 


Palm Beach—by its congenial cool- 
ness—gives the body a chance to live 
and breathe. It wards off the sticky 
heat of a leaden day, and through its 
open pores admits clean, fresh air. It 
gives body and brain a chance to do 
their duty, and helps you make the 
golden hours yield their full harvest of 
achievement. Time's on the country’s 
list of essentials. Conserve it in a 
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Your clothier will show you suits of 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
9 of a bass drum or the tinkle of a tam- 
Jurine was an improper process altogether. 
ver again, though, shall I hear the blare 
the cornet as it cuts into the chorus of 
llelujah whoops where a ring of blue- 
nneted women and blue-capped men 
nd exhorting on a city street corner 
der the gas lights, without recalling what 
ne of their enrolled brethren—and 
ters—have done and are doing in Europe. 
The American Salvation Army in 
ance is small, but, believe me, it is pow- 
ully busy! Its war delegation came over 
)shout any fanfare of the trumpets of pub- 
| ty. It has no paid press agents here 
ino impressive headquarters. Thereare 
1 well-known names; other than the names 
its executive heads, on its rosters or on 
advisory boards. None of its members 
» housed ‘at an expensive hotel and none 
¢them have handsome automobiles in 
jich to travel about from place to place. 
} compaigns to raise nation-wide millions 
¢dollars for the cost of its ministrations 
(:rseas were ever held at home. I imagine 
3 the pennies of the poor that mainly fill 
ijwar chest. I imagine, too, that some- 
{ es its finances are an uncertain quantity. 
| identally I am assured that not one of 
ijmale workers here is of draft age unless 
h holds exemption papers to prove his 
p/sical unfitness for military service. The 
Svationists are taking care to purge 
t mselves of any suspicion that potential 
8) skers have joined their ranks in order to 
aiid the possibility of having to perform 


dies in khaki. 


Cly Praise for the Salvation Army 


‘mong officers as well as among enlisted 
1 one occasionally hears criticism— 
‘ch may or may not be based on a fair 
gment—for certain branches of certain 
vities of certain organizations. But I 
e yet to meet any soldier, whether a 
jadier or a private, who, if he spoke at 
of the Salvation Army, did not speak in 
as of fervent gratitude for the aid that 
‘Salvationists are rendering so unosten- 
ously and yet so very effectively. Leta 
ble body of troops move from one sta- 
| to another, and hard on its heels there 


s. They find lodgment in a wrecked 
| of a house or in the corner of a barn. 


itheir equipment, 


‘the real old-fashioned homemade 
| that taste of home to a homesick 
ier boy. 

did not see this, but one of my asso- 
esdid. He saw it last winter in a dismal 
eon the Toulsector. A file of our troops 
} finishing a long hike through rain and 
ly over roads knee-deep in half-thawed 
lush. Cold and wet and miserable they 
12 tramping into a cheerless, half-empty 
1 within sound and range of the Ger- 
| guns. They found a reception com- 
(ee awaiting them there—in the person 
yo Salvation Army lassies and a Salva- 
\Army captain. The women had a fire 
)g in the dilapidated oven of a vanished 
/ger’s kitchen. One of them was rolling 
lhe batter on a plank with an old wine 
le for a rolling pin and using the top of 
‘1 can to cut the dough into circular 
1s. The other woman was cooking the 
thnuts, and as fast as they were cooked 
!man served them out, spitting hot, to 
lry wet boys clamoring about the door, 
nobody was asked to pay a cent. 

» the risk of giving mortal affront to 
‘doctrinal practitioners of applied the- 
71am firmly committed to the belief 
i by the grace and the grease of those 
hnuts those three humble benefactors 
i day strengthened their right to a place 
e Heavenly Kingdom. 

I said a bit ago, there is in France 
“. and to spare and the heartiest sort of 
= ome for competent, sincere lay workers, 
Men and women. But there is no 
, and if truth be known, there is no 
© me for any other sorts. These people 
where long ago passed out of the 
"mental period in the handling of in- 
‘ial and special problems that have 


+ 


i. 
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grown up out of war. They have entirely 
emerged from the amateur stage of en- 
deavor and direction. If any man doubts 
the truth of this he has only to see, as I 
have seen, the thousands of women who 
have taken men’s jobs in the cities in order 
that the men might go to the colors; has 
only to see the overalled women in the big 
munition plants; has only to see how the 
peasant women of France are laboring in 
the fields and how the girls of the British 
auxiliary legions—the members of the W. A. 
A for a conspicuous example — are 
carrying their share of the burden; has 
only to see women of high degree and low, 
each doing her part sanely, systemati- 
cally and unflinchingly—to appreciate that, 
though Britain and France can find em- 
ployment for every pair of willing and able 
hands somewhere behind the lines, they 
have no use whatsoever for the unorganized 
applicant or for the purely ornamental 
variety of volunteer or yet for the mere 
notoriety seeker. 


Junketing in France 


I make so bold as to. suggest that it 
is time we were taking the same lesson to 
heart; time to start the sifting process 
ourselves. I have seen in Paris a consider- 
able number of American women who ap- 
peared to have no business here except 
to air their most becoming uniforms in 
public places and to tell in a vague broad 
way of the things they hope to do. The 
French, proverbially, are a polite race, and 
the French Government will endure a 
great deal of this kind of infliction rather 
than run the risk of engendering friction, 
even to the most minute extent, with the 
people or the administration of an Allied 
nation. But in wartime especially, too 
much patience becomes a dubious virtue, 
and if practiced for overlong may become 
a fault. 

As yet there has been no intimation from 
any official source that the French would 
rather our State Department did not issue 
quite so many passports to Americans who 
have no set and definite purpose in making 
the journey to these shores, but even a 
superficial knowledge of the French lan- 
guage and the most casual acquaintance 


with the French nature enable one to get | 


at what the French people are thinking. I 
am sure that had the prevalent condition 
been reversed our papers would have voiced 


the popular protest at the imposition long | 
before now. Some of these days, unless we | ~ 


apply the preventive measures on our own 
side of the Atlantic, the perfectly justifiable 


resentment of the hard-pressed French is | 


_-c. mileage are the big features of 


going to find utterance; and then quite a 
number of well-intentioned but utterly 
inutile persons will be going back home 
with their feelings all harrowed up. 

Please do not think that because I have 
mainly dwelt thus far upon the women 
offenders that there are no American men 
in France who do not belong here, because 
that would be a wrong assumption. I 
merely have mentioned the women first 
because by reason of their military garb- 
ing—or what some of them fondly mistake 
for military garbing—they offer rather 
more conspicuous showing to the casual 
eye than the male civilian dress. 

The men are abundantly on hand though; 
make no mistake about that! Some of 
them come burdened with frock-coated 
dignity as members of special commissions 
or special delegations; in certain quarters 
there appears to be a somewhat hazy but 
very lively inclination to try to run our 
share of this war by commission. Some, 
I am sure, came for the same reason that 
the young man in the Limerick went to the 
stranger’s funeral—hbecause they are fond 
of a ride. Some I think came in the hope 
of enjoying an exciting sort of junketing 
expedition, and some because they were all 
dressed up and had nowhere to go. 

As well as may be judged by one who has 
been away from home for going on five 
months now, the special-commission no- 
tion is being rather overdone. Individuals 
and groups of individuals bearing cre- 
dentials from this fraternal organization or 
that religious organization or the other 
research society reach England on nearly 
every steamer that penetrates through the 
U-boat zone. Almost invariably these gen- 
tlemen carry letters of introduction testi- 
fying to their personal probity and their 
collective importance, which letters are 
signed by persons sitting in high places. 

It may be that the English are thereby 
deceived into believing that the visitors 

(Concluded on Page 44) 
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(Concluded from Page 41) 

are entitled to special consideration—as 
indeed some of them are, and as indeed 
some of them most distinctly are not. Or 
then again it may be that the English are 
not aware of a device very common among 
our men of affairs for getting rid of a bore 
who is intent on going somewhere to see 
somebody and craves to be properly vouched 
for upon his arrival. In certain circles this 
habit is called passing the buck. In others 
it is known as writing letters of introduc- 
tion. 

At any rate the English take no chances 
on offending the right party, even at the 
risk of favoring the wrong one. When a 
half dozen Yankees appear at the Foreign 
Office laden with letters addressed “To 
Whom it May Concern” the Foreign Office 
immediately becomes concerned. 

How is a guileless Britisher intrenched 
behind a flat-top desk to know that the 
August and Imperial Order of Supreme 
Potentates whose chosen emissaries are 
now present desirous of having a look at 
the war, and afterward to approve of it in 
a report to the Grand Lodge at its next 
annual convention, if so be they do see 
fit to approve of it—how, I repeat, is he to 
know that the August and Imperial Order 
of Supreme Potentates has a membership 
largely composed of class-C bartenders? 
Not knowing, he acts in accordance with 
the best dictates of his ignorance. 

The commission or the delegation or the 
presentation, whatever it calls itself, is pro- 
vided with White Passes allround. On the 
strength of these White Passes the investi- 
gators are at the public expense transferred 
across the channel and housed temporarily 
at the American Visitors’ Chateau. From 
there they are taken in automobiles and 
under escort of very bored officers on a 
kind of glorified tour behind the British 
Front. Thereafter they are turned over to 
the French Mission or to the American 
forces for similar treatment. 

As a result they accumulate an assort- 
ment of soft-boiled and yolkless impres- 
sions which they incubate into the spoken 
or the written word on the way back home, 
after they have held a meeting to decide 
whether they like the way the, war is going 
on or whether they do not like the way the 
war is going on. Always there is the pos- 
sibility that as a result of the dissemination 
of underdone and undigested misinforma- 
tion which they have managed to acquire 
these persons, though actuated by the best 
intentions in the world, may do considerable 
harm in shaping public opinion in America. 
And likewise one may be very sure a lot of 
pestered British and French functionaries 
are left to wonder what sort of folks the 
masses of American citizenship must be if 
these are typical samples of the thought- 
molding class. 


The Religious Surveyor 


I am not exaggerating much when I 
touch on this particular phase of the topic 
now engaging me. For I have seen two 
delegations in Europe of the variety I have 
sought briefly to describe in the lines im- 
mediately foregoing; and we are expecting 
more in on the next boat. There was no 
imaginable reason why those whom I saw 
should be in a country that is at war at such 
a time of crisis as this time is, but.the main 
point was that they were here, eating three 
large rectangular meals a day apiece and 
taking up the valuable time of overworked 
military men who accompanied them while 
they week-ended at the war. How many 
more such delegations will sift through the 
State Department and seep by the passport 
bureau and journey hither during the latter 
half of 1918 unless the Administration at 
Washington shuts down on the game no 
man can with accuracy calculate. 

Away down in the south of France I ran 
into a gentleman of a clerical aspect who lost 
no time in telling me about himself. He was 
tall and slender like a wand, and of a wil- 
lowy suppleness of figure, and he was ter- 
ribly serious touching on his mission. He 
represented a religious denomination that 
has several hundreds of thousands of com- 
municants in the United States. He had 
been dispatched across, he said, by the 
governing body of his church. His purpose, 
he explained, was to inquire into the bodily 
and spiritual well-being of his coreligionists 
who were on foreign service in the Army 
and the Navy, with a view subsequently to 
suggesting reforms for any existing evil in 
the military and naval systems when he 
reported back to the main board of his 
church. 
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To an innocent’ bystander it appeared 
that this particular investigator had a con- 
siderable contract upon his hands. Scat- 
tered over land and sea on this hemisphere 
there must be a good many thousands of 
members of his faith who are wearing the 
khaki or the marine blue. It would be prac- 
tically impossible, I figured, to recognize 
them in their uniforms for what, denomina- 
tionally speaking, they were; and from 
what I had seen of our operations I doubted 
whether any commanding officer would be 
willing to suspend routine while the rever- 
end tabulator went down the lines taking 
his census; besides, the latter process would 
invariably consume considerable time. I 
calculated offhand that if the war lasted 
three years longer it still would be over 
before he could complete his rounds of all 
the camps and all the ships and all the rest 
billets and bases and hospitals and lines of 
communication, and so on. So I ventured 
to ask him just how he meant to go about 
getting his compilations of testimony to- 
gether. 

He told me blandly that as yet he had 
not fully worked out that detail of the 
task. For the time being he would content 
himself with a general survey of the situ- 
ation and with securing material for a 
lecture which he thought of giving upon his 
return to America. 


American Morals in France 
I felt a strong inclination to speak to him 


after some such fashion as this: 
‘“My dear sir, if I were you I would not 


‘greatly concern myself regarding the physi- 


cal and the moral state of the individuals 
composing our Expeditionary Forces. That 
job is already being competently attended 
to by experts. So far as my own observa- 
tions go the chaplains are all conscientious, 
hard-working men. There are a large 
number of excellent and experienced chap- 
lains over here—enough, in fact, to go 
round. They are doing everything that is 
humanly possible to be done to keep the 
men happy and amused in their leisure 
hours and to help them to continue to be 
decent, clean-minded, normal human beings. 
Almost without exception, to the best of my 
knowledge and belief, the officers are prac- 
tically lending their personal influence and 
using the power and the weight of discipline 
to accomplish the same desirable ends. 

“‘On the physical side our boys are in 
splendid condition. We may have bogged- 
slightly down in some of the aspects of this 
undertaking, but there is plenty of healthful 
and nourishing food on hand for every 
American boy in foreign service. He is 
comfortably clothed and comfortably 
shod—his officers see to that; and he is 
housed in as comfortable a billet as it is 
possible to provide, the state of the country 
being what it is. While he is well and 
hearty he has his fill of victuals three times 
a day, and if he falls ill, is wounded or hurt 
he has as good medical attendance and as 
good nursing and as good hospital treat- 
ment as it is possible for our country to 
provide. 

“Touching on the other side of the prop- 
osition I would say this: In England, 
where there are powerfully few dry areas, 
and here in France, which is a country 
where everybody drinks wine, I have seen 
a great many thousands of our enlisted 
men—soldiers, sailors and marines, engi- 
neers and members of battalions. I have 
seen them in all sorts of surroundings and 
under all sorts of circumstances. I have 
seen perhaps twenty who were slightly 
under the influence of alcoholic stimulant. 
As asinner would put it, they were slightly 
jingled—not disorderly, not staggering, 
you understand, but somewhat jingled. I 
have yet to see one in such a state as the 
strictest police-court magistrate would call 
a state of outright intoxication. That has 
been my experience. I may add that it has 
been the common experience of the men of 
my profession who have had similar oppor- 
tunities for observing the conduct of our 
fellows. 

“Tt is true that the boys indulge in a 
good deal of miscellaneous cussing—which 
is deplorable, of course, and highly repre- 
hensible. Still, in my humble opinion most 
of them use profanity as a matter of habit 
and not because there is any real lewdness 
or any real viciousness in their hearts. 
Mainly they cuss for the same reason that 
a parrot does. Anyhow, I could hardly 
blame a fellow sufferer for swearing occa- 
sionally, considering the kind of spring 
weather we have been having in these parts 
lately. 
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“As for their morals, I am firmly com- 
mitted to the belief, as a result of what I 
have seen and heard, that man for man our 
soldiers have a higher moral standard than 
the men of any army of any other nation 
engaged in this war; and when in this con- 
nection I speak of our soldiers I mean the 
soldiers of Canada as well as the soldiers 
of the United States. Any man who tells 
you the contrary is a liar, and the truth is 
not in him. This is not an offhand alibi; 
statistics compiled by our own surgeons 
form the truth of it; and any man who 
stands up anywhere on our continent and 
says that the soldiers who have come from 
our side of the Atlantic to help lick Ger- 
many are contracting habits of drunken- 
ness or that they are being ruined by the 
spreading of sexual diseases among them 
utters a deliberate and a cruel slander 
against North American manhood which 
should entitle him to a suit of tar-and- 
feather underwear and a free ride on a rail 
out of any community. 

“There is absolutely nothing the matter 
with our boys except that they are average 
human beings, and it is going to take a long 
time to cure them of that. And please 
remember this—that, discipline being what 
it is and military restraint being what it is, 
it is very much harder for a man in the 
Army or the Navy to get drunk or to mis- 
conduct himself than it would be for him to 
indulge in such excesses were he out in 
civil life, as a free agent.” 

That in fact was what I wanted to say 
into the ear of the ecclesiastical prober. 
But I did not. I saved it up to say it here, 
where it would enjoy a wider circulation. I 
left him engaged in generally surveying. 

Officers and men alike are invariably 
ready and willing to voice their gratitude 
and their everlasting appreciation of the 
help and comfort provided by those who 
are attached to lay organizations having 
for the time being a more or less military 
complexion; they are equally ready to 
score the incompetents who infrequently 
turn up in these auxiliary branches of the 
service. A man whois fighting Fritz is apt 
to havea short temper anyhow, and meddle- 
some busybodies who want to aid without 
knowing any of the rudiments make him 
see red and swear blue. 


The Pest Who Had Enough 


A general of division told me that when 
he moved in with his command to the 
sector which he then was occupying he was 
tagged by an undoubtedly earnest but un- 
deniably pestiferous person who wanted 
everything else suspended until his purposes 
in accompanying the expedition had been 
satisfied. 

“‘T was a fairly busy person along about 
then,” said the general. ‘‘ We were within 
reach of the enemy’s big guns and his aéro- 
planes were giving us considerable bother, 
and what with getting a sufficiency of 
dugouts and trench shelters provided for 
the troops and attending to about a million 
other things of more or less importance 
from a military standpoint I had mighty 
little time to spare for side issues; and my 
officers had less. 

“But the person I am speaking of kept 
after me constantly. His idea was that 
the men needed recreation and needed it 
forthwith. He was there to provide this 
recreation without delay, and he couldn’t 
understand why there should be any delay 
in attending to his wishes. 

“Finally, to get rid of him, I gave or- 
ders that a noncommissioned officer and a 
squad of men should be taken away from 
whatever else they were doing and told off 
to aid our self-appointed amusement di- 
rector in doing whatever it was he wanted 
done. It was the only way short of putting 
him under arrest that would relieve me of a 
common nuisance and leave my staff free 
to do their jobs. 

“Well, it seemed that the young man 
had brought along with him a tent and a 
moving-picture outfit and a supply of 
knockdown seats. Under his direction the 
detail of men set up the tent on an open site 
which he selected upon the very top of a 
little hill, where it stood out against the 
sky line like a target; which, in a way- of 
speaking, was exactly what it was. Then 
he installed his moving-picture machine 
and ranged his chairs in rows and an- 
nounced that that evening there would be 
a free show. I may add that I knew noth- 
ing of this at the time, and inasmuch as the 
recreation man was known to be acting by 
my authority with a free hand no officer 
felt called upon to interfere, I suppose. 
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“The show started promptly on time, 
with a large and enthusiastic audience of 
enlisted men on hand and with the tent all — 
lit up inside. In the midst of the darkness 
roundabout it must have loomed up like qa 
lighthouse. Naturally there were immedi- — 
ate consequences. 

“Before the first reel was halfway un- 
rolled a boche flying man came sailing over, — 
with the notion of making us unhappy in 
our underground shelters if he could. He 
found a shining mark waiting for him, so 
dropped a bomb at that tent. Luckily the 
bomb missed the tent, but it struck along- 
side of it and the concussion blew the can- 
vas flat. The men came out from under the 
flattened folds and stampeded for the dug- 
outs, wrecking the moving-picture machine © 
in their flight. And the next day we were 
shy one amusement director. He had gone 
away from there.” i 

In the Army itself there are exceedingly 
few members of the Bejones of Tuxedo 
family, and this, I take it, is a striking evi- 
dence of the average high intelligence of the 
men who have been chosen to officer our 
forces, considering that westarted at scratch 
to mold millions of civilians into soldiers 
and considering also how necessary it was 


at the outset to issue a great number of ~ 


commissions overnight, as it were. How- 
somever, now and again a curious ornitho- 
logical specimen does bob up, wearing 
shoulder straps. 


Paris the Place for Him 


A party of civilians, observers, were sent 
to France by a friendly power to have a 
look at our troops. When they reached ~ 
General Headquarters they were being 
escorted by a beardless youth with the 
bars of a second lieutenant on his coat. He 
also wore two bracelets, one of gold and one 
of silver, on his right wrist. He also spoke 
with a fascinating lisp. He went straight 
to the office of the officer commanding the 
Intelligence Section. + 

“Colonel,” he says, “‘I regard it as a 
great mistake to send me out here with this 
party. My work is really in Paris.” 

“Well,”’ said the colonel, ‘“‘you let Paris — 
worry along without you as best it can 
while you toddle along and accompany 
these visiting gentlemen over such-and- 
such a sector. Oh, yes, there is one other 
thing: Kindly close the door behind you 
on your way out.” : 

The braceleted one hid his petulance be- 
hind asalute, his jewelry meanwhile jingling 
pleasantly, and withdrew from the pres- 
ence. For two days in an automobile he 
toured with his charge, at a safe distance — 
behind the front lines. On the evening of ~ 
the second day, when they reached the rail- 
road station to await the train which would 
carry them back to Paris, he was heard to 
remark with a heartfelt but lispy sigh of 
relief: ‘‘ Well, thank heaven for one thing 
anyhow—I have done my part!” 

Without being in possession of the exact 
facts I nevertheless hazard the guess that 
this young person either has been sent or 
shortly will be going back to his native land. 
Weeding-out is one of the best things this 
Army of ours does. It would be well, in my 
humble judgment, if folks at home followed 
the Army’s example in this regard; but 
conducted the weeding-out process over 
there. y, 

For men and women who can be of real 
service, who can endure hardships without 
collapsing and without complaining, who 
can fend for themselves when emergencies 
arise, who are self-reliant, competent, well- 
skilled in their vocations, there is need 
here in France in the Red Cross, in the 
Y. M. C. A., in the Y. M. H. A., ingen 
K. of C., in the hospitals, in the telephone 
exchanges, the motor service, the ambu- 
lance service and in scores of other fields of — 
departmental and allied activity. If these 
persons can speak a little French, so muc 


the better. | 


But for the camouflaged malingerer, for 
the potential slacker, for the patriotic but 
unqualified zealot, for the incompetent one 
who mistakes enthusiasm for ability, and 
for the futile commission member there 18 
no room whatsoever. This job of knocking 
the mania out of Germania is a big job, and 
the closer one gets to it the bigger it ap- 
pears. We can’t make it absolutely a fool- 
proof war, but by a proper discrimination 
exercised at home we can reduce the num- 
ber of Americans in Europe for whose 
presence here there appears to be no valid 
excuse whatsoever. 2 

P. S. I hope they read this article in 
Washington.. ; 
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Assures You 100% Motor Value 


The Continental Red Seal, shown above, is universally recognized 
today as the mark of a known quantity in motors. 


When you see the Red Seal on a motor, you see a motor that repre- 
sents the accumulated experience of a generation of motor making — 
a motor not conceived over-night, but the sure result of the process 
of evolution. 


This motor embodies neither the untried nor the spectacular—it has 
been proved in hundreds of thousands of motor vehicles. 


This motor bears not merely the approval of its makers. Upon it 


~ over 160 manufacturers of automobiles and trucks stake the success 


of their product. 


This motor you can rely on—not for power alone, not for economy 
alone, not for endurance alone, but rather for all the essential motor 
qualities. 


This motor has stood the one real test of motor worth—the test of Time. 


Such is the Continental, and such is the meaning of the Red Seal— 
the meaning that has made this motor America’s Standard. 


Look for the Red Seal in the car or truck you buy—it makes you 
sure of 100% motor value. 
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But of them and their eager eyes Harpington could make 
nothing. Again he tried to listen to the clerk, and again 
failed. His mind returned to contemplate that of which he 
knew it was not wise to think. It was of the woman he 
had saved, of whom he and Lucy had talked last of all— 
Harpington on one side of the jammed door which he had 
discovered when he returned a second time from the deck, 
Lucey on the other; she in the little cabin where everything 
was so deathly dark and still and where the floor tilted— 
Harpington outside in the narrow passageway, straining at 
the doorknob, beating at the heavy wood and shouting in 
the despairing hope that someone would hear and answer. 

“‘T had to stop, darling, to help a poor woman with a 
little child.” 

“That was right. Do not be so terrified. I am not 
afraid. What has happened?” 

“We have had a collision.” . 

Harpington gave a mightier wrench; it seemed to him 
that he had torn his muscles; but he had succeeded only 
in tearing off the knob. He began to beat against the door. 

“Lucy!” he called frantically. ‘Lucy!’ 

Then Harpington called upon God. He could not hear 
Lucy’s voice; he could hear, instead, the sound of rushing 
water. 

“Darling, can’t you close the porthole?” 

“Tam trying,’ answered Lucy. Then Lucy’s voice came 
more clearly: “‘I cannot close it, dear. The water is com- 
ing in fast. I am not afraid. If you love me you will try 
to save yourself. Do not stay here until you cannot get 
away. And do not be sorry that you saved the woman and 
her little child. Do not 

Harpington heard no more. Another wild beating of 
arms and body against the door, and he slipped and fell. 
There on the floor a sailor saw him and dragged him up the 
tilted stairs. 

When, on the sixth page of Miss Pomfret’s list, the per- 
sonality of Miss Pomfret forced itself, at last, with an in- 
sistent demand for recollection through the haze that 
surrounded Harpington, he started and sat upright. The 
woman’s face had been shrouded by the hood of her 
red cloak; he had not heard her voice. But she had 
carried her little child. He turned suddenly to the 
lady beside him. 

“Did the clerk call her Miss?” 

The lady looked at him kindly. Harpington’s 
face had frightened her; she thought she had never 
seen deeper misery in human eyes, and she was glad 
of the opportunity to speak. 

“Miss Pomfret,’’ she whispered. ‘“‘She is the 
daughter of old Pierre Pomfret—and his heir.” 

The expression on the lady’s face was not exactly 
a smile; it was merely a look of understanding, as 
if both she and Harpington recognized the species 
to which Miss Pomfret belonged. 

“Thank you,” said Harpington with a long 
breath; he did not wish to see the woman for whom 
he had sacrificed Lucy. 

By some strange perversity Harpington’s mind, 
which would not obey his will a moment ago, now 
fixed itself upon the clerk and Miss Pomfret and 
Celie. The clerk had finished page six, with its 
lingerie, and had lumped together Miss Pomfret’s 
separately catalogued veils and scarfs, whose 
total value was three hundred and ninety dollars. 
He had come now to the trimmings of Miss Pom- 
fret’s hats. Here he was clearly puzzled. He 
spoke now in a sharp voice. Harpington could 
not have begun to listen at a worse moment. 

“T do not understand this item: ‘Elephant’s 
breath, paradise, eighty dollars.’”’ 

Miss Pomfret herself answered. Miss Pomfret 
smiled. Her smile revealed what her beauty had 
masked and her voice had hidden—the emptiness 
of her soul. 

“It is a feather,”’ she said lightly. Someone 
else in the room drew a long, long breath. 

“Two pink and one black aigrette, and one light OH 
blue, three hundred dollars.” 

“Yes,” said Celie. 

“Ostrich feathers, five hundred and ninety dollars.” 

“Yes,’’ said Celie. 

Harpington saw the clerk’s glance cover half a page. 

“Shoes and slippers, two thousand five hundred dollars.” 

Harpington heard another page—of lace boudoir caps at 
fifty dollars each; of gloves; of semiprecious stones; of 
ornaments. He was not aware that the attention of the 
lady in mourning and of several other persons was fixed 
upon him instead of upon the clerk and Miss Pomfret and 
Celie. There was acute anxiety in the face of the lady in 
mourning. Even the clerk saw him, across his papers, and 
wondered whether he could be a socialist. He had once 
seen a hungry man hurl a stone through a plate-glass win- 
dow at a company of comfortable diners. Harpington 
looked to him like that man. But Harpington was not a 


MISS POMFRET 


(Concluded from Page 14) 


socialist, though he despised those who were at once rich 
and useless. In health he would have laughed at Miss 
Pomfret and pitied her; but now, in his nervous condi- 
tion, he hated her. He thought of a dozen persons on 
the ship who should have been saved instead of her—Leslie, 
the philanthropist; Van Winkle, the artist; Phillips, the 
preacher; and Lucy—all of whom had been lost. 

The clerk wished to hurry; but he did not dare to hurry 
through the next page. Miss Pomfret’s furs were too 
valuable to be passed over lightly. They were of many 
varieties and had been bought in many places. 

“‘Long near-seal coat, trimmed with ermine, Dresden, 
eight hundred dollars.” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“Ermine stole and muff, Dresden, one hundred and 
eighty dollars.” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“Long ermine cloak, New York, one thousand four 
hundred dollars.” 

“Yes, monsieur.’ 

“Chinchilla stole, ‘Cem. one thousand dollars.” 

“Yes,” said Celie. 

‘Silver fox stole, New York, two thousand three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars.” 

“Ves,” said Celie. 

“Chinchilla coat, Irish lace, six thousand dollars.”’ 

“Yes,” said Celie. 

“Red cloak, trimmed 
with black fur, padded and 
furlined, Dresden ——~”’ 

Celie raised her hand. 
Harpington was not by any 
chance to miss this second 
mention of mademoiselle’s 
red cloak. 


**‘The Water is 
Coming In Fast. 
IamWNot Afraid, 
If You Love Me 
You Will Try to 
Save Yourself’’ 
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“That should be omitted,” said Celie. ‘‘ That is my care- 
lessness. It was the wrap in which mademoiselle was 
saved. Though it was ruined, we have it.” 

Harpington sank back against the sofa. 
about him dazed. 

This time he caught the eyes of his neighbor, bent upon 
him in concern. He stared at her, feeling that in her glance 
lay some connections with sanity. His own gaze hung upon 
it as though in desperate need. The lady, at least, felt it 
to mean this. 

“T am going out into the air for a little relief,’’ said she 
to Harpington. ‘‘ Will you not come with me?” 

Harpington rose, but unfortunately he rose slowly. His 
heart foolishly longed for, prayed for, demanded some re- 
deeming quality to make his sacrifice worth while. Why, 
the woman had carried a child, which was not even her 


He looked 


, 
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own! She could not be the mere milliner’s block she 
seemed! Alas, for poor Harpington! 

“Chico,” repeated the clerk irritably. “‘What does that 
mean?” : 

“Chico is a dog,” explained Celie briskly. ‘‘ Madem 
selle carried him in her arms; but he did not survyi: 
Mademoiselle had paid three thousand dollars for him.” 

The lady in deep mourning looked back to be sure 
ington was following her. She saw that not only Harpi 
ton but almost everyone else in the steamship office h 
left Miss Pomfret and the clerk and Celie. But Harping- 
ton turned and went away alone out into the crowded 
street; he did not mean to come with her. The lady 
mourning did not hesitate for a second, but pursued hi 

“Will you not listen to'me?”’ 

Harpington looked down at her. For a second he 
about to refuse. The balance had been tipped for Harpi 
ton; it made no difference how hespent these last moment 

“What is it?’’ he asked at last. : 

The stranger pointed to her car. j | 

“Will you not sit with me a little while? You are i 
trouble; and you are far from home. I am sure you are 
Englishman. I have known trouble, also. Perhaps I 
help you.” 

As if moving against his will, Harpington dropped 
corner of the car. A great wave of misery broke over 
and he covered his face with his hands. 

“Perhaps it would do you good to tell me what has 
pened,” said the lady after a while. ‘‘I will be your frie 
and my brother, who is all I have left, will be your frie 
No matter what has happened, you must not feel your 
forsaken.” 

Harpington made no answer for a long time. The h 
traffic in the street went on, the rumbling and roar w 
deafening; but Harpington sat in a wide, silent p 
There the heavily weighted balance lifted; there 
Harpington took hold on life again. 

“My wife was lost on the Eldorado,” said he at | 
“‘She was literally all [had in the world. The restle 
not tellyou. It is too—too’”—Harpington search 
vocabulary for words—‘‘too ignominious; too 
strous; too hideously ironic to be told.” ] 

Then he turned and looked into the kind eyes a d 
found them filled with tears, though his own were d 

“T shall be very glad for friends,” said he wistfully. 


The American Spirit 


HERE are still fatuous people, quite ignorant | 

the country they criticize, who can see nothing but 
interminable lines of costly automobiles on Fifth Ave 
nue and Michigan Boulevard. They’re still complain 
ing that the country isn’t awake to the realities of w 

The other day we picked up an old copy oe al 
weekly newspaper published in a Middle Western’ 
village of fifteen hundredinhabitants. It said the ther- 
mometer had been below zero for a month—twenty- 
two below one day—and snow was six feet deep. Sine 
New Year’s what coal there was had been parceled ou 
by the bushel, but it fell so far short of going round 
that half the families resorted to wood for fuel. When} 
the supply of dry wood ran out they took to burning 
green; but the last snow had blocked country road: 
so that not even green wood was to behad. Many families 
had abandoned their homes and doubled up with neighbors 
two households dwelling under one roof to economize fuel| 

In a black border on the front page appeared a notice ol| 
the death in an aviation camp of a popular young man ol 
the village. Items on the local and: editorial pages re 
minded readers of their solemn duty to follow Mr. Hoover’) 
food prescriptions faithfully. An editorial article mildl} 
raised the question whether Doctor Garfield had managec 
the fuel situation in the best manner. With that exceptior 
nothing in the paper suggested a complaint. As for any) 
suggestion of dismay, the local columns contained tht 
usual jokes at local foibles, and one item said that whil 
the Odd Fellows had postponed their dance on account 0 
the fuel shortage they meant to give it later on with thi 
usual zest. 

This village, we happen to know, supplied its quota 0 
volunteers and selective draft men with prompt good will 
It oversubscribed its allotment of both Liberty Loans, an! 
in the Red. Cross drive last summer no able-bodied mall 
escaped. If the Government wants anything more of tha! 
village the Government has only to say the word. 

Now that is the real picture of the United States a 
war—every requirement cheerfully met, and if there’s n' 
coal at least there can be a joke and the prospect ge 
dance. 

That disposition, including the jokes and the dance, an 
the great American asset for war or peace either. Thos 
who say the American people are not awake to war d 
know the people they are talking about. 
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RAINBOW is the pioneer Red Sheet Pack- 
ing and it is a testimonial to its quality to note 
the innumerable imitations of its color. Prac- 

| tically all the Red Sheet Packing on the market 
is sold on the reputation for service established 


by RAINBOW Red Sheet Packing. 


Therefore, do not purchase a packing solely on 
its color. See that the trade mark RAINBOW 
is on it. It 1s a guarantee of the quality and 
efficiency that you are entitled to. 


United States Rubber Company 


Mechanical Goods Division, New York 
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Her One Deformity 


An Utterly Unnecessary Corn 


© B&B 1918 


Why Will Dainty Women Keep Them? 


Don’t you find it hard to explain a corn, when millions You can have no possible objection. 


have them? 9 ee 
daa fottame Md 1" The application takes but a moment. The toe is then 


A corn means one of these things: comfortable, the pain is entirely gone. There is no mussiness. 


That you merely pare it or pad it, and never try to remove it. Simply ignore the corn, go your way, and let the Blue-jay end BS 


Or that you use some old-time treatment, harsh and inefficient. Blue-jay is a famous chemist’s invention. It is prepared 
by a surgical-dressing house of world-wide reputation. 
Don’t confuse it with the shams which people try and quit. 


é 


Science has solved the corn problem by the method used 
in Blue-jay. Now every corn ache can be stopped in a jiffy. 
Any corn can be ended completely, and usually in 48 hours. Blue-jay has millions of users. To them corns are but 
incidents, needing only a moment’s care. Make one test, and 


To do this, you simply apply a Blue-jay plaster. Then you will join this army who never suffer corns. 


forget the corn. In 48 hours the average corn will go. And the 
toughest corn cannot resist a second application. Don’t wait longer—make the test tonight. 


Corn Plasters 
Stop Pain Instantly —End Corns Completely 


How Blue-jay Acts 


A is a thin, soft pad which stops C is rubber adhesive which sticks without wetting. 
the pain by relieving the pressure. It wraps around the toe and makes the plaster snug 
B is the B&B wax, which gently and comfortable. Large Package 25c at Druggists’ 
undermines the corn. Usually it Blue-jay is applied in a jiffy. After that, one doesn’t 
takes only 48 hours to end the corn feel the corn. The action is gentle, and applied to the Small Package Discontinued 
completely. corn alone. So the corn disappears without soreness. 


Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 


BAUER & BLACK, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc., Chicago, New York, Toronto 
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Alla Nazimova 


LLA NAZIMOVA is one of the paradoxes of fame. 
-& When one begins a career by being a child prodigy of a 
‘jolinist at eleven years; and is, somewhat later, debarred 

rom the Petrograd stage by the Russian censor; and, still 
ater, undertakes to learn the English language in less than 
our months, besides various other little achievements, one 
expected to be either'a violinist, or a Siberian exile, or, at 
he very least, a temperamental person, at the height of 
hat career. 

_ Instead of fulfilling any or all of these expectations, 

_Jazimova forsook her violin studies when she graduated 

com school, and went out into provincial Russia for three 

ears of the most difficult training available—in stock 


-ompanies. As to the incident with the censor—after a 
ear in a Petrograd theater as leading woman, she planned 
‘he production with Paul Orleneff of The Chosen People. 
‘he production was prohibited; but Nazimova and 
rleneff calmly left the censor in Russia, and took the play 
9 Berlin, London and New York, where several theatrical 
_ ognoscenti became interested in the surprisingly unusual 
ompany playing in the Russian language in an East Side 
“heater. 

| The cognoscenti said “If she could only play in Eng- 
sh!” and sighed. Said Nazimova: “She can play in 
inglish—by September. It is only June now!” and spent 
‘ne summer acquiring an entirely strange language. Her 
aastery of French, German and Russian had given her 


nguistic facility. Her long years of musical training had 
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Ida A. R. Wylie (An Autobiography) 


ELL, the horrid truth is that I am, thirty- 

two, but as an author I feel a great’ deal 
older than that because I have been making up 
stories for as long as I can remember. However, 
to begin at the beginning. I was born in,Aus- 
tralia of Scotch parents, came to England;when 
I was five, when my mother died; leaving: me to 
the care of a brilliant, fond, but very eccentric 
father, whose ideas on the education of children 
would make the hair of even a modern parent 
rise. In the first place I had practically no 

(Concluded on Next Page) 


(Concluded on Next Page) 
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Hector MacQuarrie 


WAS one of the ‘‘ First hundred 

thousand,”’ and spent a summer 
and a winter in France and Flan- 
ders, after which I was invalided 
home with no wounds, and no 
brains, but very tired. After ac- 
cumulating a few brains, they sent 
me over here on munitions duty. 
This meant spending a few months 
among the wonderful Moravians 
and steel people at Bethlehem, and 
Tloved them all. I became so much 
a citizen of Bethlehem that they 
asked me, a British officer in uni- 
form, to deliver the Independence 
Day oration. 

One day I received a letter from 
a fellow I knew connected with a 
publishing house, asking if I knew 
of a British officer possessing suffi- 
cient intelligence to write a book 
giving tips to the American soldier. 

After three weeks’ hard work I 
sent him the manuscript of Over 
Here. He replied by asking if I had 
written the manuscript in theupper 
berth of a Pullman, but admitted 
that it would be a fairly good book 
if it only had a few verbs in the 
sentences. So I stuck in a few verbs 
and the book was published. 

I am now expecting to return to 
the war with more intelligence than 
when I arrived, and with much love 
for America and Americans. 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great ane the Near Great 
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Pelham Grenville Wodehouse 
(An Autobiography) 


ORN October 15, 1881, at Guildford, England. Third 

son of Henry Ernest Wodehouse, C. M. G. Originally 

intended for the Navy, but was barred by defective eye- 

sight. Educated at Dulwich College. Joined staff of 

London Globe as an occasional writer of humorous column, 
(Concluded on Next Page) 
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Do you know you 


can get athletic 
suits in a knitted 
fabric that ab- 
sorbs perspiration 


Just ask your dealer for 


The Lastlong flat-knit fabric is 
feather-weight and elastic. Lets 
the air in—absorbs perspiration, 
and gives cool, dry underwear 
comfort to several hundred thou- 
sand men who can’t wear woven 
cloth next to their skins. 
Lastlong Union Suits are made in 
athletic and other styles at popu- 
lar prices. If your dealer doesn’t 
carry them we'll see that you are 
supplied. 


Write for Booklet and 
Swatch of Fabric. 


LASTLONG UNDERWEAR Co 
349 Broadway New York 


Our plan gives you thisnew 7 
model Black Beauty Bicycle J 
at once. Easy payments; no [@/ 
need to “saveup.” Weship fs 

Factory eS: 
On Approval ‘pit & 
Freight Prepaid. Keep it if 4 
you like it—pay small de- ZA\ 
posit, then $1.00 a week; 
or return at our expense. 
No risk at all. Guar. 5 yrs. 

sprocket; coaster brake; 


Best Tires—the famous “e dove-tail color design, etc, 


$9.00 Vitalic Non-Skid Tires 
WRITE TODA for Plan and big Black Beauty Catalog (in 


colors). FREE, Pick out your model. 
Sundries. Save money. Get our factory-price Sundries Catalog. 
Bicycle parts, accessories and supplies—everything for cyclists. 


HAVERFORD CYCLE CO. (Est. 22 Yrs.) Dept. R26, PHILADELPHIA 


18 Big Features— 
“finger” grips; 12-arm 


ANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 
_Vsimple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth. rite for “‘ Needed Inventions"’ and 
“‘How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.”” RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C, 
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Alla Nazimova 


developed her ability to learn by ear. 
Moreover, her severely conscientious work 
in the stock company days had developed 
her determination and ambition. Hence, 
when her first English production, Hedda 
Gabler, took New York by storm in 1906, 
the achievement was less to her than to her 
enthusiastically startled audiences—which, 
it is needless to add, included the cogno- 
scenti heretofore mentioned. 

Since her first season on the English 
stage in New York, each year has added 
new glories; but in the midst of the glories, 
Nazimova is still the unassuming, ambi- 
tious, hardworking actress that she was in 
the old Petrograd days. 
that besides being one of the most conscien- 
tious stars in stardom she is happily mar- 
ried—the snapshot on page 49 shows her 
with her husband—lives very quietly (that 
is, when she is not living tempestuously 
before the cinema-camera for a film play) 
and never uses “temperament” in any 
form, the paradox is complete. 


Ida A. R. Wylie 


education until I was twelve. I could read 
and write—not spell—and that was all. I 
ran absolutely wild. My chief companion 
was my father himself; but on the whole I 
had no companions— certainly none of my 
own age. I played alone—soundless, mo- 
tionless games which no one understood but 
which were really of the most thrilling 
nature. I was made to be independent. 
When I was eight bicycling came into fash- 
ion. A bicycle was made for me and on it I 
careered about the London streets—not so 
dangerous as they are now, fortunately— 
and went for whole day excursions into the 
country, staying for meals at wayside inns, 


| hobnobbing with all and sundry. As a con- 


crete example of this rather incredible 
sounding childhood I was sent for a week’s 
bicycling tour in Cambridgeshire when I 
was eleven. I traveled alone—sometimes as 
much as fifty miles a day—and stayed alone 
at hotels. What the hotel people thought 
I don’t know. To me it seemed the most 
ordinary thing in the world. I enjoyed my- 


| self immensely and never once encountered 


any but delightful if somewhat startled peo- 
ple. When I was fourteen I was shipped off 
to Norway for a three weeks’ cruise in the 
fjords, staying a week at Trondhjem. Here 
I was supposed to be under the captain’s 
care; but I don’t remember him, so he 


| couldn’t have bothered me much. I had a 


LABOR AND THE WAIR 


| peace comes in the condition it was in 


when it began its struggle upward years 
ago, nor will it abandon its right of collec- 
tive bargaining or its. convictions in the 
matter of hours or service or other basic 
conditions of employment, under the mere 
pretext of government necessity. It must 
feel itself that the necessity exists, and 
even then it will seek assurance that when 
the war is over and democracy safe it will 
be in no worse position to continue its 
struggle for betterment than it was when 
the war began. 

The attitude of American labor toward 
America’s parti¢ipation in the war can best 
be understood after a glance backward over 
recent industrial history. During the two 
years and more of the war before we got 
into it there was no limitation put upon the 
profits of those in this country who manu- 
factured war supplies. Enormous profits 


| were made. Everybody knew of them, the 


workers included. 

This state of affairs naturally created a 
great unrest among the laborers of the 
United States. Though in some classes of 
industry the wages had greatly increased, 
reflecting this abnormal prosperity, in others 
there had been no rise proportionate to the 
increase in the cost of living. The unrest in 
America had grown and grown until it was 
just on the point of finding expression when 
the United States declared war against 
Germany. 

Now labor had not desired this war. In 
common with the great masses of American 
people, labor had hoped that the United 
States might keep out of it, if such a course 
could be taken with honor. War as a means 


When one adds’ 
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great time, as you can imagine; but the de- 
tails must be passed over. At fourteen, too, 
my father had a sudden revulsion. Whether 
I was getting too much for him or not I-do 
not know. ~Anyhow I was shipped off to- 
Brussels to a finishing school—of all places! 
Of course I fell like a bombshell in the nicely 
brought up circle of very much older girls. 
It took me a long time to settle down to the 
“two by two” walks and general orthodoxy, 
but I did settle down finally. When I was 
seventeen and had forgotten what little 
English I knew I was sent to Cheltenham 
Ladies’ College, in England, to begin my real 
education! There I had a fairly .hard 
time keeping abreast of my companions, 
but the life was splendid and I:began to 
write—mostly literary essays which won 
me some distinction. When I was nineteen 
I was sent to Karlsruhe, Germany, for a> 
final ‘‘finishing.’’ I had been there a year 
when rather tragic circumstances threw me 
entirely on my own resources. The German 
lady in whose home I was living proved a 
splendid friend to me and I lived with her 
for eight years. Nevertheless, I had to’ 
earn my own living. I tried to give English 
lessons, but the little German girls nearly 
always had to correct my spelling, so I 
don’t think I was a great success. Fortu- 
nately, about this time—pbefore I was 
twenty-one—I published my first short 
story. About a year later my first novel, 
The Bugaboo People, was published and 
went into eight editions. Since then I have 
published seven other novels, including 
Toward Morning, three travel books and 
heaven knows how many short stories. I 
don’t think I have ever had anything 
turned down in England, so that my 
road has been a very smooth one. Five 
years ago—fortunately for me—I made my 
home in my own country. Now, with a 
friend, I have a small home in London, and 
here, in spite of raids, I shall remain until 
the war is over,when I hope to goto America. 

If you want to know the kind of things I 
like—well, I enjoy everything one can en- 
joy. Lama keen suffragist and fought hard 
for a vote. To my lasting disappointment, 
but to the infinite relief of my resolutions, I 
escaped prison, being too insignificant to be 
noticed. At the beginning of the war I went 
to France as a canteen worker, but unfortu- 
nately fell ill and had to give up. 


Pelham Grenville Wodehouse 


By the Way, in 1902. Became editor of By 
the Way in 1904. 
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of settlement of international disputes is re- 
pugnant to American labor. Indeed before 
the year 1914 came to open the eyes of the 
world to the German philosophy, American 
labor was cherishing a dream of eternal 
peace brought about by the refusal of or- 
ganized labor in all nations to fight or to 
produce the munitions of war. When the 
war broke out in Europe, American labor 
was stunned as the organized-labor move- 


* ments of each country, without exception, 


quickly pledged their men and their re- 
sources to the support of their respective 
governments. But even after that our la- 
borers felt that it was Europe’s family 
quarrel and that we should remain the one 
great neutral nation. 

The war was forced upon the United 
States suddenly. The justice of America’s 
position was supported almost unanimously 
by labor, as I have said; but the break 
came just as the labor unrest in this country 
wasreaching theexplosion point. Thework- 
ers felt that the war profiteering would 
likely go on in the future just as it had done 
in the past. The country was calling upon 
labor to make sacrifices, but labor could not 
see the justice in this demand so long as the 
employers would actually find itmore profit- 
able to be at war than at peace. 

It took some time for the Government to 
make clear its position on the matter of war 
profiteering; and in this period of some 
weeks or months immediately following the 
declaration of hostilities the prospects for a 
contented labor and industrial peace in this 
country did not seem to be bright. But 
when it became apparent that the Govern- 
ment was stopping war profiteering and 


WHO=]AND WHY 


June 22, 


v= 
ing little city for three weeks, then returner 
to England in order not to lose job 
Globe—which, though producing on 
modest twenty-five iron men per week, w 


telling how you couldn’t get your s 
shined by leaving them outside the 
room door, nor the serious variety, _— 
you wag your head solemnly and say “ & 
is the future of this great country?” 
This showed that there was good stuff 
the lad. 
It was on this trip that I—that we—that 
Mr. Wodehouse—that the subject of this 
biography (copies of which, for purposes 
of presentation as Christmas, birthday or 
wedding gifts, may be obtained for five 
cents. a throw at this office) first read 
George Ade’s Fables in Slang and E. W. | 
Townsend’s Chimmie Fadden—works — 
which exercised a profound effect on his 
growing mind, opening out new vistas and 
all that sort of thing. ka 
In 1906-7 came a period of lyric-writing 
for musical comedy, to the nelodiestl 
Jerome D. Kern, then a mere infant. This 
included a permanent post on the staff of 
the Gaiety Theater, London. At least it 
was permanent for three months, and then 
the board of directors decided at a ee: 


: 


session that the ten dollars a week whi 
they were paying our hero could be me 
profitably expended on cigars. 

In 1909 we revisited America, where wi 
have remained on and off ever since, havin; 
a perfectly splendid time. We have me 
Irvin Cobb, and contributed to THE SAT- 
URDAY EVENING PosT, and married, ar 
gone to Coney Island, and bought a d 
and had lunch in the Curtis Building, a 
everything. Our life has been one whirl of | 
pleasure. 

In 1916 the musical comedy virus, lo 
dormant in the system, broke out withg 
severity, and we are not yet out of da: 
We have been collaborating with 
Bolton, the modern Aristophanes. We 
in good health at present, but who can § 
when the old bean may crack under the 
strain? 


would probably be able to prevent it 
gether it had the effect of satisfying the me 
employed, and a much better spirit resulted 
Profiteering has by no means ceased. 
ernment price fixing is yet in its inf 
but enough has been done to show that the 
Government wishes no manufacturing ec 
cern to run at a loss; nor does it want th 
worker robbed of his rightful share. _ 
As a result of this policy a much bet 
spirit now exists in the industrial wo! 
There is a feeling of willingness to sacri 
the material things for the common go 
and I do not claim any monopoly of 
spirit for the workingmen—it is genera 
both sides. Among the workers there is 2 
more complete realization now of what is 
actually at stake in the issue of this war, 
To be sure, when you have tens of mi 
lions of workers engaged under all so 
conditions, there must of necessity be m 
or less unrest. Yet for the most part 
‘country is calm except in a few places 
increasing wages have not kept pace 
the cost of living; in fact, there is no se 
labor trouble at present. The numb 
disputes reaching the strike stage is sm 
than that of normal peace times. 
statement may be surprising to those 
read about a new strike somewhere al 
every day. But any stoppage of work n¢ 
adays is an item of news, whereas in nor! 
times it would pass unnoticed. Moreov 
nearly every strike is now exaggerated l 
importance. The recent trouble in certait 
Eastern shipyards was a case in point. Ou! 
of nearly two hundred thousand men | 
gaged only two or three per cent of the 
(Continued on Page 53) 
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How Wise Mot 
Take Care Of Their 


Careful motorists prove their care by giving the same quality of attention to their wheels as to any part of the car. 
They make it a practice to have their wheels tightened up now and then. It used to be quite a job for the repairman, as 
done by old-fashioned mechanical methods. 


| The wheels had to be taken off. The car was laid up for days. It cost $10 or more. And at best it was only temporary. 
Such inconvenience and expense is no longer necessary. 


Tightens Four Wheels for $1.50 


Like every other necessary repair, a You must give your wheels the same : 
J better, quicker, cheaper way was sure to attention that you give your springs, your af 
\ ae be found. So Spoktite was discovered. radiator, your motor—any other part of ae 
{ Look at the paint along each Spoktitening ot wheels is the ae the car. Wankel oni lee to take the 

| spoke. Shrinkage sometimes way—done in 30 minutes, easy as oiling, Spokes Get Loose wheel off. Just squirt Spoktite ss 
| 


costs only $1.50—and it is permanent. 


Pit fromthe handy canintothecracks. 
Once done, it’s done for good. 


showsincracked paint, or chipped 
off spots. Examine the joints at 
hub and felloes. Sometimes un- 
painted gaps will show. 


Don’t Delay 


Spokes get loose in dry weather. This 
weakens the whole wheel, reduces its re- 


Don’t Neglect Good Wheels sistance to the strain of driving. The 


Wood wheels today are made better wheels are the very foundation of the car 
than they ever were. They are the logical and its safety. They must be sound. 
type of wheel. Often spokes are loose without your 


~Many Other Uses 


Spoktite is good for all good 
wood. Body 
squeaks, wag- 
on wheels, 


If you have even one loose 


| 

| spoke, don’t delay—the cost of But no material can stand up forever knowing it. The very weight of the car i boatel walt 
| Spoktitening is too little to jus- under the terrific punishment that wheels may keep them from squeaking or rattling. lclubs, 
} tify waiting. get—bumps, rocks, ruts, curves, quick Be a wise motorist and forestall such wooden 
| Peet eee starts, sudden stops. Rain and mud swell conditions by giving your wheels their oronlisn 
| Spoktite ex- the spokes, sun and wind dry them out. fair share of attention—Spoktiten them. (onan. Sane 
pands the plements, 


doors, floors. 


wood to 3, floor 
No injurious 


THE WOODTITE LABORATORIES 


its origi- - 
nal condi- Formerly “LIQUID WHEEL TIGHTENER COMPANY” effect on paint or varnish. 
| tion. Then At Garages, Auto Supply 


it seals the 
pores to 
prevent fur- 
ther trouble. 


Remember that wagon wheels 
are benefited by Spoktite as well 
as auto wheels. 


The Cost Is Nominal 


Theauto-sizecan of Spoktite — 
enough for four wheels—costs 


only $1.50 ($2.00 in Canada). 
It does a job that would cost 


MODESTO, CALIFORNIA 
Woodworkers! Important Notice! 


We are specialists in scientific tion before your products leave 
treatment of wood, and com- the factory, prevents all swell- 
pound preparations for special ing, shrinking, warping and 
purposes. Let us help you cracking. Once “ Woodtite”’ 
solve your unusual wood prob- has been used, “Spoktite’’ is 
lems. ““Woodtite,”’ for applica- never needed. 


and Hardware Stores 


Or if you do not care to apply 
Spoktite yourself, any garage or repair 
shop will do it for a moderate charge of 


$3.00 to $5.00. 
DISTRIBUTORS 


Asch & Company, 16-24 West 6lst 
Street, New York 
Gray-Heath Company, 1440 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Calgary, Edmonton 
Marshall-Wells Co., Winnipeg, 
Toronto 
The Motor Car Supply Compeny, 


SPECIAL COUPON 


S Calgary, Edmonton 
ae atae if done Pe old- W oodtite Laboratories, Modesto, Cal. S West of the Mississippi, sup- 
SE Oy ge COCs Gentlemen: Please send me, charges prepaid _ (state how many) cans of Spoktite, at $1.50 ale by mncuiecmcers at 
it permanently. per can ($2.00 in Canada). My dealer has none in stock. Enclosed find reraittance for odesto, California 

My Name pe ee Dealer's) Name 


My Full Address 
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_Willia ms 


a Sldér Top Shaving Stick 


MPL ALLA ELE EARS, 


Liquid 


The Holder Top 
stands squarely on the shelf— __ 
a top for the box, : 

a holder for the fingers 


HE only purpose of the Holder Top is to add con- 
venience to a shaving necessity. Thousands of men 


would use Williams’ Shaving Soap if they had to hold 


it with a forked stick. It’s that kind of shaving soap. 


Send 20c. in stamps for trial sizes of 
the four forms shown here. Or send 
6c. in stamps for any one. 

The J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY : A : 

___ Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. weigh the comfort, economy and effectiveness of its 
After the shave you will enjoy the com- 
forting touch of Williams’ Tale. Send 
4c. for a trial size of the Violet, Car- 
nation, English Lilac or Rose. 


No amount of inconvenience in applying it would out- 


softening, soothing, lasting lather. When you realize 
that Williams’ Shaving Soap is “tat good, then you 


begin to appreciate what a real luxury Williams’ Shav- 


ing Soap is when applied with the convenient metal 


Williams Holder Top. 
English Lilac 
Tale Powder 


Williams’ Shaving Soap 
is as necessary in the soldier’s kit 
as on the bath-room shelf — 
just as efficient in the camp as in the home 


x (Continued from Page 50) 
laid down their tools; yet to the uninformed 
eader of newspapers it must have seemed 
hat the paralysis of the whole shipbuilding 
orogram was imminent. 

The few strikes that we are having, how- 
over, are apt to be intensely bitter in feeling. 


lisloyalty to the employer becomes dis- 
oyalty to the United States. When this 
sharge is made in a strike it creates locally 
it least a feeling that is not well for the 
country. 
Such an attitude on the part of some is 
lied with the argument that in this coun- 
ty we need conscription of civilian labor 
or the manufacture of war materials. On 
everal occasions there have been strong 
lrives made in this direction, on the theory 
hat the responsibilities of the soldier and 
he munitions worker are similar. That is, 
f is argued, if you conscript man power 
or trench work, then you have the same 
ight and reason to conscript man power 
or factory work to produce war materials. 
Though this argument seems to have 
orce there is an essential difference between 
he status of the soldier and that of the la- 
orer in a munitions factory. The nation’s 
aan power for the trenches is under the 
irect control of the Government, with the 
fongress of the United States responsible 
yr the wages of the men and the conditions 
nder which they live, work and fight; 
vhereas the conscription of labor for fac- 
ories would be the conscription of workers 
) produce material out of which private 
dividuals might and do secure profits. 
ine proposition is very different from the 
ther. 
| Even in Great Britain, where the problem 
{supplying men both for the armies and 
jie factories was much more acute than 
vars is ever likely to be, the government 
‘ever made the attempt to conscript labor. 
/he government there adopted the policy 
‘enforcing conditions that labor would ac- 
pt; and that settled the difficulties. The 
orker in this country feels that if the Gov- 
‘“mment must resort to conscription in its 
anufacturing program it is just as neces- 
‘ry to conscript the factory itself as it 
the labor. As long as that attitude of 
“ind prevails—and I doubt if it will ever 
‘tange—to conscript labor without con- 
‘vipting factories along with it would 
‘apair the efficiency of all work upon 
unitions. 
| The laboring man of this country has the 
‘finite feeling that in working to turn out 
ar supplies he is more patriotic than his 
jjaployer, who is making a profit out of 
jatlabor. Itis impossible to get workmen 
vay from this opinion. For this reason the 
(ctor that has done most to quiet the labor 
yrest in the United States has been the 
lovernment’s hostility to war profiteering. 
‘herever you find profiteering, there usu- 
ly you will find a great tendency on the 
irt of the labor to be irritable. This is 
pecially true where the wage rate of the 
orkers has not the purchasing power of 
erate received before the war. 


Unions Encouraged 


Tn dealing with a general labor policy for 
e duration of the war the Government 
‘ust take into consideration all classes of 
bDor—the organized and the unorganized. 
destions of unionism, nonunionism, open 
id closed shops must naturally be thrashed 
‘tin the conferences and accommodations 
ached acceptable to both sides before any 
telligent policy can be formulated. The 
loblems of employment rising from the 
istence of labor unions have been quick- 
ed, if anything, and made more acute by 
ewar conditions. There are a great many 
aployers in this country who have never 

tt with labor unions and who refuse 
-day to deal with their employees collec- 
rely. Yet this is a question which is 
coming paramount for industry in the 
lesent emergency. There is a growing 
oup of employers who are coming to be- 
\ve that the best war organization and in- 
‘strial efficiency will result from a general 
®ognition of the right of labor to act col- 
‘tively. The last convention of the United 
ates Chamber of Commerce went on 
2ord with a resolution urging employers 
‘deal with organized labor and even en- 
urage the unions as the best prophylaxis 
ainst such agitation as that of the I. W. W. 
Among union men in many parts of the 
untry there is to-day a well-defined fear 
jat employers who have fought unionism 
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in the past may seize the present emergency 
as their opportunity to crush the unions. 
This fear is not without some foundation, 
since investigation has found in certain sec- 
tions the feeling among employers that now 
is the moment for applying “blood and 
iron’’ tothe unions. The publicisimpatient 
with any stoppage in war work and is apt to 
charge disloyalty to strikers, while there is 
continually the threat that public opinion 
may demand conscription of labor to settle 
any serious dispute. On the other hand, the 
present situation offers the union its oppor- 
tunity, too, to take advantage of the na- 
tion’s extremity to force its program upon 
unwilling employers. These two tendencies, 
if uncontrolled, might lead to a dangerous 
impasse. The best safeguard against such a 
situation is a recognized labor policy, ac- 
cepted by both employers and employees, 
taking most of the disputed questions out 
of dispute, defining what is debatable 
and providing the machinery for adjusting 
differences peaceably as fast as they rise. 

The Department of Labor does not pre- 
sume to point out the relative merits of 
unionism and nonunionism. We do not, 
however, hesitate to state the plain facts. 
One of the most disquieting elements in the 
labor situation to-day—the one which per- 
haps gives greater concern to economists 
thanany other—is the growthofthel. W. W. 
Alarmists see in the movement a coming 
red revolution, an overturn of the founda- 
tion on which our present security rests. 
The investigation made by the President’s 
‘Mediation Commission in the West and 
other information coming to the Depart- 
ment of Labor demonstrate to us that the 
I. W. W. philosophy has not gained foot- 
hold in those industries where employers 
have been dealing with recognized labor 
unions. On the contrary, it is only in in- 
dustries in which collective bargaining on 
the part of labor has been repressed that 
thel. W. W. has gained its greatest strength. 


Strikes in Arizona 


When President Wilson sent the Media- 
tion Commission into the West some per- 
sons must have felt that the United States 
was drawing dangerously near to a labor 
crisis. The newspapers were filled with all 
sorts of alarming reports, news of a nature 
indicating that the worker might appeal to 
force and rebellion to gain his ends. It 
made strange reading for America, where 
labor has been wont to await the slow but 
orderly processes of elections and legisla- 
tion to bring about reforms. At the time 
when the farmers were preparing to strain 
every energy in food production threats 
were heard that the farm laborers of the 
country would cease to work as a protest 
against the war and against the present 
order. Strikes were causing a dangerous 
diminution of the Arizona copper supply 
available for ammunition. The unrest of 
lumber workers in the Pacific Northwest 
was hampering the war program as to ships 
and aircraft. We read of labor agitators as- 
saulted, whipped and even hanged; of or- 
ganizers for the I. W. W. forcibly expelled 
from one industrial region by a masked and 
armed posse. 

Into this region went the Mediation Com- 
mission—primarily to bring about peace if 
possible in the copper and lumber indus- 
tries, incidentally to undertake the settle- 
ment of other difficulties that rose as the 
tour of the commission lengthened out into 
weeks and months. As we went deeper and 
deeper into the analysis of these troubles 
we found in each of them some striking 
similarity. 

On the surface there seemed to be no ade- 
quate causes for the strikes that tied up the 
Arizona copper districts in the summer of 
1917, closing a field that supplies nearly 
thirty per cent of all the copper produced 
in the United States. Grievances on the 
part of the workmen relating to wages, 
hours of employment and other working 
conditions were on the whole of relatively 
minor importance. The attitudes of the 
contending sides could be reconciled in 
these particulars; yet the strikes were 
widespread. 

The fundamental labor conditions in the 
mining industry of Arizona, far from con- 
taining safeguards against strikes, were 
actually provocative of them. Let us look 
at the background against which the strikes 
of 1917 in Arizona must be projected: Dis- 
tant ownership; a migratory working force, 
often of wide racial diversity; a traditional 
policy of repression of unionism on the part 
of the alien owners; a weak miners’ union 
divided against itself, resulting in a free 
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field for the irresponsible and radical agi- 
tator; a bitterness between employers and 
employees, partly due to charges of dis- 
loyalty made against the strikers and partly 
because the industry was the sole interest 
in the mining communities, there being no 
neutrals to offer cooling advice; finally the 
growth among the men of doctrines of inter- 
nationalism, the feeling that all wars are 
capitalistic, a feeling encouraged by heavy 
profits gained by the mining companies be- 
fore our entrance into the war. 

This was a fertile field for the enemy 
plotter and for the I. W. W. Had the basic 
conditions in the industry been right neither 
the I. W. W. nor the sinister influences of 
national enemies could have made headway 
among the miners. And as it was, though 
many of the employers in Arizona were 
honest in blaming German propaganda 
and the I. W. W. for the disturbances, 
neither of them, nor both of them together, 
could account for the strikes. The causes 
went deeper. 

Though not expressed in so many words, 
the dominant feeling of protest on the part 
of the miners was that the industry was 
conducted upon an autocratic basis. Many 
of the complaints made by the strikers were 
found by the commission to be without 
foundation; yet these workers had no safe- 
guard against injustice except the say-so of 
one side to the controversy. There was rio 
direct dealing between companies and com- 
mittees acting for the men collectively. 
Whenever a contention rose the miners 
were given the alternative of submission or 
strike. In short, the Arizona miners, with- 
out defining the issue clearly in their own 
minds, were in fact struggling for power to 
secure industrial justice in matters of vital 
concern to them. 

That this was the case is demonstrated 
by the adjustment made by the Mediation 
Commission, a settlement which thus far 
has been successful in preserving industrial 
order in Arizona and keeping the output 
of the mines up to the nation’s needs. As 
a substitute for strikes the commission 
established the machinery, with United 
States administrators in charge, for adjust- 
ing grievances by an orderly and impartial 
process. The workers agreed to forego 
strikes for the duration of the war, and in 
return were given the right to be rep- 
resented by grievance committees, while 
the companies agreed not to discriminate 
against union men. In each district the 
mediator between the company and the 
grievance committee is the Federal admin- 
istrator. 


Conditions in the Northwest 


The administrators at once began hear- 
ing grievances in large numbers. Many of 
the grievances were trivial or groundless. 
In the hands of an impartial mediator they 
presented no difficulty; left to rankle in the 
breasts of those who thought themselves 
the victims of injustice they might have 
become new foci of disturbance. Conditions 
are not yet normal in Arizona; some of the 
old resentment still smolders; but there is 
a new spirit of codperation and a new hope 
that the present emergency adjustment 
may lead to permanent industrial peace. 

The lumber camps and mills of the 
Northwest are shot through and through 
with the fanatical doctrines of the syndical- 
ists. A strike was called in the summer of 
1917, and for several months this prime 
war industry suffered a breakdown. Even- 
tually the strike was ‘‘broken.’’ The work- 
men failed to attain their objectives, and 
the mills are again being operated. Yet for 
months afterward the situation was far 
from good. Sabotage—the “‘strike on the 
job” or ‘‘the conscious withdrawal of effi- 
ciency,” as it is variously called—was prac- 
ticed by some of the men, and at any time 
fresh disorders were likely to rise. The en- 
tire industry in this region employs about 
seventy thousand men. Upon the North- 
western forests the United States is relying 
for wood for ships and aéroplanes. 

The lumberjack is a pioneer, living under 
rough conditions at best; but the lumber 
companies until recently had made little or 
no effort to create a healthy social environ- 
ment for their employees, who have been 
described as ‘‘womanless, voteless and much 
of the time jobless.’”’ Many of the camps 
require extensive betterment to make them 
fit places for human habitation. These con- 
ditions have developed a migratory, drift- 
ing sort of worker. The labor turnover, as 
it is called, is shocking—as high as six hun- 
dred per cent annually for the entire in- 
dustry; which means that to secure the 
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n 
dance 
records 


Whether you’re invest- 
ing for money or for pleas- 
ure dividends today, Our 
Country Comes First. 


No lively, fun-loving 
American, man or woman, 
can own too many of the 
Records that carry into 
dances that intense love 
of America inspiring our 
every thought and action in 
this critical period. 


To you, therefore, the 
Pathé Lists, with their re- 
markable number of the 
newest Dance Records, 
both patriotic and popular, 
have a more personal in- 
terest than ever before. 


Oh! Lady, Lady! (Kern)(Medley Fox 

( Trot) . American Republic Band 
20356 Pack Up Your Troubles In Your 
| ou Kit Bag (Medley One Step) 


75c 
American Republic Band 


S 


cordion Duet) . Boudini Brothers 

20345 ~ Hiram’s Huskin’ Bee (Character- > 
[istic Medley) (Accordion Duet) 
Boudini Brothers 


10’ 
75 


10” 
Cc 
” 


Just A Baby’s Prayer At Twilight 
( (Jerome) (One Step) 10 
“ American Republic Band - +~ 
4c 


l Flower Of The Orient(Savino) Waltz 


Caardion Patrol (Meacham) hare) 
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continuous power of seventy thousand men 
the camps each year must hire more than 
four hundred thousand. 

Here, too, we found that the recognized 
labor union had been repressed and stifled. 
True, the operators claimed that the very 
nature of the industry is discouraging to 
unionization; yet the employers as a body 
are uncompromisingly bitter and hostile 
toward any organization of their men. The 
I. W. W. is filling the vacuum. 

Though the specific demand of labor in 
the lumbering region was for the eight-hour 
day, yet at the bottom the unrest which is 
giving that whole part of the nation so 
much concern is, like that in the Arizona 
copper districts, a manifestation of human 
dignity—the unexpressed but nevertheless 
real desire to be able to command decent 
treatment. The red card is carried by large 
numbers of the timber and sawmill men, 
yet the possession of one by no means im- 
plies that the holder believes intheI. W. W. 
philosophy. He is groping toward fellow- 
ship, and the I. W. W. is there to fill his 
need. 

The commission endeavored to bring 
about a better condition in the lumber in- 
dustry by negotiating with the operators’ 
association for the general installation of 
the eight-hour day. We found that among 
many operators the opposition to it was 
based mainly on pride. They had beaten 
the strike for an eight-hour day; therefore 
to grant this just demand would, they 
feared, only open the door to future unjust 
demands from the labor. Yet we were on 
the point of gaining this concession when 
certain Pacific Coast lumbermen, who then 
were in Washington conferring with officials 
of the Government, advised their associates 
on the coast to hold out against the innova- 
tien until the entire lumber industry of the 
nation should adopt the eight-hour day. 


The Eight-Hour Day 


At length the War Department sent an 
army officer, Colonel Disque, to take charge 
of all the Northwestern spruce production 
for aéroplanes. Late in the winter this 
officer made arrangements with the timber 
companies to adopt the eight-hour day. 
The innovation began on March 1st. It is 
worthy of note that contrary to the usual 
experience the shorter day has not resulted 
thus far in any great increase in the effi- 
ciency of the workmen. However, there has 
been alrcady a marked decrease in the labor 
turnover, which it is hoped will result ul- 
timately in increased efficiency as the men 
stay long enough on their jobs to become 
skilled workmen. 

And in fact upon war contracts every- 
where the Government should insist upon 
the eight-hour day. It has become the 
established policy of the country. Experi- 
ence has shown time and again that the 
shorter working day makes for efficiency on 
the part of the workmen. In war the eight- 
hour day—with, of course, adequate pro- 
vision for longer hours with appropriate 
overtime payment—is even more essential 
than in peace. The British war govern- 
ment has studied this question very thor- 
oughly from the standpoint of developing 
the maximum productive power of that 
nation. The experiments of the British 
Ministry of Munitions left no question that 
shorter hours of labor are productive of 
greater efficiency. 

Two other labor differences of major 
importance on the Pacific Coast were in- 
vestigated by the commission—the threat- 
ened strike in the California oil fields in 
November, and the strike of telephone 
operatives in Washington and Oregon dur- 
ing the same month. The chief issue in the 
telephone strike was the recognition of the 
telephone girls’ union. The skilled elec- 
tricians and cther male labor were already 
organized in the International Brotherhood 
of El<ctrical Workers. When the girls 
formed locals and affiliated with the 
Brotherhood the men went on strike to se- 
cure for the gizls the same recognition they 
themselves enjoyed. 

But these and otker questions did not 
present great difficulties. There was a bet- 
ter atmosphere here, where the employer 
was used to dealing with the employees col- 
lectively. In the settlement the company 
recognized the girls’ union. The employees 
on the other hand agreed not to resort to 
strikes but to submit their grievances to the 
arbitration of Federal administrators. The 
wage scale was left to futuze negotiations; 
but the new currents of codperation thus 
set up led to the adoption of the new scale 
without either side calling for arbitration. 
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In the California oil fields the companies 
had made no special efforts to block the 
spread of unionism; nevertheless it was not 
until April of last year that the men were 
organized in a union affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. The men 
are English-speaking, nearly all Americans 
by descent and most of them highly skilled. 
Of the eighteen thousand men employed in 
the fields five thousand work for the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, the rest for the independ- 
ents. In November the employees of the 
independent companies threatened to strike 
for an eight-hour day and four dollars a day 
as a minimum wage. 

The Standard Oil Company had some 
months previously adopted the eight-hour 
day, and there was no wide difference of 
opinion in the matter of wages. The settle- 
ment was readily brought about, and gov- 
ernment administrators were named to 
settle all future disputes without strikes for 
the duration of the war. 

Thus in these four instances of labor dis- 
turbances we find the two types of industries 
that we have in this country to-day. In 
one, where the men are organized in recog- 
nized unions, we find loyalty to the nation 
on both sides and a readiness to codperate 
for the national welfare. In the other, 
where organized labor has been repressed 
and the employers maintain an autocratic 
attitude toward their men, we find the un- 
rest at its height and the I. W. W. sowing 
its destructive propaganda. 

The doctrine of the I. W. W. asserts that 
an industrial establishment is valuable only 
as it produces profits. Hence, if it should 
become valueless, the workers themselves 
could take it over and operate it collectively. 
Consequently the movement has adopted 
sabotage, ‘‘striking on the job,” to accom- 
plish this end. 

By striking on the job the I. W. W. work- 
ers hope to curtail output to the point 
where the establishment can no longer make 
profits. But these theorists forget that be- 
fore the perfection of labor-saving machin- 
ery a man’s production was much less than 
it is to-day, and still the employer made 
money. If all labor were to adopt the 
policy of consciously impairing its own effi- 
ciency the result would be not to end profits 
but to lower the standard of each man’s 
living. 

Before the war an averaze of a million 
immigrants a year were coming to the 
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United States—to remain here, most of 
them, for the rest of their lives. They for- 
sook the countries they knew, their friends 
and their home associations to take this 
step, and they had sufficient reason for do- 
ing so. Notwithstanding some of the dark 
spots in our industrial world, the stand- 
ard of living here in the United States is 
much higher than it is anywhere else on 
earth. That standard of living is due to the 
fact that the American wage worker is the 
most productive in the world. 

The higher productivity of our workmen 
produces a greater wage fund from which 
wages can be paid. 

The employee and the employer have a 
mutual interest in procuring the largest 
possible product from a given amount of 
labor, paying due regard to the health and 
safety of the workers and a proper oppor- 
tunity for their recreation. 

The interests of employee and employer 
begin to diverge only at the division of 
what has been produced. When there is a 
divergence here the wise course is to sit 
round a council table and work out the 
problem on a basis as nearly equitable as 
the circumstances of the industry will per- 
mit. This can be done fairly only when an 
industry adopts the principle of collective 
bargaining. 

In the West the opposite has happened, 
and it has happened in those industries 
where migratory labor is most numerous. 
This class of labor does not readily lend it- 
self to organization. The employer of this 
sort of labor finds it easy to repress collec- 
tive bargaining. 

It is to the advantage of both sides to 
have a government conciliation service, 
which may adjust these difficulties without 
loss. Industrial conflicts are like wars— 
they should never be engaged in unless ab- 
solutely necessary for the maintenance of 
essential principles. If you eliminate strikes 
you save waste and suffering. Whenever an 
industrial dispute occurs it is to the advan- 
tage of both employer and employees to se- 
cure the mediation of the Department of 
Labor. In the early days of our work the 
employees were the only ones who sought 
us, but in the last year and a half we have 
had many calls from employers. 

Last fall it became apparent that in order 
to prosecute the war efficiently the Govern- 
ment should have a central war-labor ad- 
ministration, to take care of problems not 
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only of conciliation but of many other m 
ters of concern to both laborers and man 
facturers of war materials. Questions of © 
apprenticeship, of dilution of skilled labor, — 
of standards of safety and sanitation, of the 
employment of women in industries for- 
merly occupied exclusively by men, and 
of the wages paid to women; problems of 
housing; of recruiting and placing labor— 
all needed, and still need, adjustment to the 
present emergency. ' 
As this was written the legislation au- 
thorizing such an administration within the 
Department of Labor and providing funds 
for the work was pending before Congress, 
Part of the proposed organization is already 
at work, having emergency funds from yari- — 
ous sources. ; 
Up to a recent time the labor questions 
most vitally connected with the business of 
turning out the materials for war have been 
handled by a number of agencies. The Ord- 
nance Bureau has taken care of its own 
production program, the Quartermaster. 
General has looked out for his own interests, © 
the Shipping Board has concerned tae 
with its own production, and so on. When 
it came to matters of labor, each section — 
managed its own affairs; each had its own 
adjustment commission; and as a result 
there were as many policies on labor prob- | 
lems as there were purchasing agencies, 
Outside of them all the Department of 
Labor has tried to survey the whole field 
and codperate everywhere. 


A Plan of Administration | 

In this statement there is implied or in- | 
tended no criticism of the various produc- | 
tion bureaus in their dealings with labor. 
Fach bureau was charged with the respon- 
sibility of showing results in its own field. 
It had to fight its own battles, to look out. 
for its own interests everywhere. 

There was a strike in a large munitions 
plant last fall, and mediators from four de- 
partments of the Government at once 
stepped in, each with different orders anda 
different policy for settling the dispute. 
Only the good sense of the mediators them- | 
selves enabled them to get together and | 
bring about a satisfactory settlement. | 

Moreover, these various producing bu- | 
reaus of the Government, acting inde- 
pendently, began to compete against one | 
another for skilled workmen, increasing the | 
costly and inefficient labor turnover as men 
were kept moving from job to job for higher | 
pay. England early recognized the danger 
in such a procedure by forbidding, with 
heavy penalties, the practice of enticing 
operatives away from essential war work, 

It was evident that only through a cen- 
tral control of these questions could order 
and efficiency in war industry be brought 
about. In January the President asked 
me to undertake such an administration, | 
and I appointed an advisory body to assist) 
in working out a program. This advisory) 
council consisted of John Lind, chairman; 
Prof. L. C. Marshall, of the University of 
Chicago, an economist and student of in- 
dustrial problems; Waddill Catchings, of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce; 
and A. A. Landon, general manager of the 
American Radiator Company and _ vice 
chairman of the Aircraft Board—both of) 
them to represent employers; John B. Len- 
non and John J. Casey to represent labor; 
and Miss Agnes Nestor as the representa-| 
tive of women in industry. This council in 
due time worked out a plan of administra- 
tion which utilized the agencies of the De 


partment of Labor already in operatior 
and added several new divisions: > | 


1. An adjustment service to deal with al! 
industrial disputes; S| 
2. A service to administer questions 0! 
safety, sanitation and other conditions 0) 
labor in business plants; ; 
3. Aservice to promotesound labor sent 
ment and to enable manufacturers to de’ 
velop correct policies of employment anc 
management methods so far as they relat 
to labor, and similar matters; S| 
4. A service to deal with the question’ 
rising from the wider employment of wome! 
in industry; 
5. A service to develop plans for thi 
emergency training of apprentices and thi 
dilution of skilled forces in essential indus 
tries; e | 
6. A service to solve the problems 0} 
housing and transporting workers; fl 
7. Finally, an employment service. _ 


Though the legislation is still pendin’ 
which will give moncy and authority to tht 
' (Concluded on Page 56) 
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(Conctuded from Page 54) 
organization, by various makeshifts we 
have been able to go ahead with some of it. 
The adjustment service has been formed 
from the old adjustment service of the 
Department of Labor, and Mr. Hugh L. 
Kerwin is in charge of it. For this we had 
departmental funds. Because of the press- 
ing needs at points where war industries of 
various sorts are mobilizing labor in great 
numbers Congress voted a large appropria- 
tion for housing work. That gave us our 
housing and transportation service, and 
Mr. Otto M. Eidlitz, the New York builder, 
formerly in charge of housing investigations 
for the Council of National Defense, was 
placed in charge of it. We also were able to 
organize the information section to promote 
sound labor sentiment on the part of both 
employers and employees. Mr. Roger W. 
Babson, the well-known writer on economic 
themes, is in charge of this section. 

But we are still without a conditions-of- 
labor service, a women-in-industry service, 
and a training and dilution service—all nec- 
essary in the war administration. For these 
we are waiting for legislative authority. 

The employment service, with Mr. John 
B. Densmore as its chief, we gained by ex- 
panding the old employment bureau of the 
Department of Labor. This service plays 
almost the leading part in the new organiza- 
tion, since through it some of the most 
notable reforms may be brought about. 
The employment service has the power to 
check the drift of labor by placing work- 
men in the proper billets for them in the 
first place. It is already moving great num- 
bers of workingmen, thus preventing short- 
ages in labor that might rise if there were 
no national agency to handle this work. The 
service has its local offices, its state clearing 
houses, and finally its national clearing 
house in Washington. 

One of the most important services which 
the Department of Labor has been able to 
render since the war began was that of reg- 
istering skilled workmen for shipbuilding. 
This task was carried out by the employ- 
ment bureau. At one time last winter when 
all labor was scarce the employment bureau 
provided an additional hundred thousand 
workmen for the merchant shipyards. 

Early in the war the United States Ship- 
ping Board and the Council of National 
Defense got in touch with the steel interests 
in an effort to speed the production of ships, 
but the earliest moment at which the steel 
shipbuilders were willing to guarantee de- 
livery was eighteen months after a contract 
was signed. It was then that the Shipping 
Board turned to wooden ships as a solution 
of the shipping problem. The builders of 
wooden ships said that if only shipwrights 
and calkers were available in sufficient 
numbers they could turn out vessels of this 
type in six months. 


Speeding Up Shipbuilders 


At that point in the negotiations the 
Shipping Board asked us if we could find 
enough shipwrights and calkers to form the 
nucleus: of a working force. We specially 
sought this type of workman in a three days’ 
registration conducted wherever there was 
navigable water and where ships have been 
built of wood in-the past, on the Atlantic 
and Pacific.coasts, along the Great Lakes 
and at the navigable rivers. In those three 
days twenty thousand men signed that they 
knew something about wooden shipbuild- 
ing and were ready for the work. 

With this assurance the wooden ship- 
building’ program went ahead. Its inter- 
esting aftermath was that the successful 
negotiations with the wooden shipbuilders 
brought a new, revised offer from the steel 
builders, with the guaranty to turn out steel 
ships in six* months, thus equaling the 
rate of wooden construction. In this one 
instance, by causing double progress in 
shipbuilding, the employment bureau justi- 
fied its existence. 

By recruiting men for shipbuilding, how- 
ever, we must, perforce take skilled men 
from other essential industries. | Hence we 
have on our hands the problem of training 
new hands for the essential work and the 
dilution of skilled.forces in factories with 
these semiskilled'men.* As the war goes on 


it will become more and more necessary to _ 


put unskilled men on jobs requiring-skill. 
This can usually be done by promoting the 
less skilled to places requiring a greater 
degree of skill in the workman, and so on 
down until the raw, unskilled man is placed 
in the job at the bottom of the ladder. 
Unless we have some means for giving 
quick training to these unskilled workers 
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the efficiency of our industry will not come 
up to normal for a long time. Through the 
training and dilution service we aim to de- 
vise shop methods for bringing this about. 

This problem was long since met in Eng- 
land, where training and dilution are now 
well recognized, by labor and employers 
both, as a wartime necessity. When a cer- 
tain steel plant in Wales attempted to 
operate some new iron furnaces it was un- 
able to find enough men, skilled or unskilled, 
to do the work. The Ministry of Munitions 
supplied women, who took the places of 
laborers, doing hauling, loading and unload- 
ing in the yards. The laborers were set to 
work on the lowest skilled jobs in the plant, 
as fourth-hand melters and mixers. The 
fourth-hand melters and mixers were pro- 
moted to be third-hand melters and mixers, 
and so on, until a new force had been 
created for the furnaces. 


The Pay of Women 


Questions of safety and sanitation, too, 
should be in the hands of the central labor 
administration as a supervising agency, 
though in general such matters will con- 
tinue to be administered through the 
usual state agencies. There should be no 
letdown in the conditions of employment; 
present state standards should be main- 
tained; and in industries where standards 
are not what they should be the Govern- 
ment itself ought to bring about reforms. 
All of this leads to industrial stability. 

It must be apparent to anyone that be- 
fore such a plan as the one we have outlined 
can become effective labor must be con- 
sulted about it. Labor, especially organ- 
ized labor, has some very definite ideas 
about the number of apprentices that may 
be trained and the length of time for the 
apprenticeship, as well as fixed principles 
relating to the employment of women and 
the relative wages paid to women and men. 
Some of these principles may require modi- 
fication to conform to the plans for a war 
administration for labor. In England to- 
day, for instance, women, unskilled two 
years ago but now working shoulder to 
shoulder with expert mechanics in machine 
shops, are earning two or three times as 
much as the skilled male workers. The 
women are doing piecework; the men are 
paid on the wage scale that existed at the 
beginning of the war. We have not come to 
such a condition in the United States yet; 
we might come toit; butno man having the 
true American respect for womanhood will 
consent to the employment of women in 
heavy or dangerous occupations except asa 
last resort. What position would American 
organized labor take in such matters? 

It is evident that to secure the teamwork 
that we need to win the war we must have 
not only central labor administration but a 
recognized labor policy as well, a policy 
agreed to in advance both by labor and by 
the employers. To that end I called a con- 
ference of both sides to meet in Washington 
and thrash out these questions. The Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board named 
five representatives of employers to sit in 
this conference: L. F. Loree, a railway offi- 
cial and coal operator; C. Edwin Michael, 
a builder of bridges; Loyall A. Osborne, a 
manufacturer of electricalequipment; W.H. 
Van Dervoort, a structural engineer; and 
B. L. Worden, another bridge builder. These 
five men are among the largest employers of 
laborin the United States. Only one of them 
has ever dealt with labor unions in his pri- 
vate business. The American Federation of 
Labor named as its five representatives: 
Frank J. Hayes, of the mine workers; 
William L. Hutcheson, of the carpenters; 
Thomas J. Savage, of the machinists; Vic- 
tor Olander, of the seamen; and T. A. Rick- 
ert, of the garment workers. Each set of 
five representatives named another to rep- 
resent the general public. The employers’ 
representatives selected William Howard 
Taft, the former President of the United 
States. -The labor representatives chose 
Frank P. Walsh, recently the chairman of 
the Industrial Relations Commission. 

With. Mr. Taft and Mr. Walsh sitting 


alternately. as chairman, this conference 


speedily adopted a war-labor program or 
method of procedure that has been accepted 
for the present at any rate by the National 
Administration as its labor; policy. Later 
this program may be expanded if the need 
rises. The most striking feature of the re- 


‘port of these conferees was their recom- 


mendation that a National War Labor 
Board be created to be made up exactly as 
the labor conference was. Having accepted 
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the report I named the conferees as mem- 
bers of the permanent board, with Messrs. 
Taft and Walsh as the joint chairmen; and 
President Wilson by proclamation approved 
the report and confirmed the appointments. 
The board at once took offices in the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s building and has been con- 
stantly engaged in the work of the War 
Labor Board ever since. 

The War Labor Board is another and a 
greater agency for settling labor troubles by 
mediation. It is, so to speak, a court of 
last resort. It is pledged not to take cogni- 
zance of any controversy until all other 
legal or agreed-upon agencies have failed. 
It confines itself to disputes affecting indus- 
tries either directly or indirectly concerned 
in the prosecution of the war. In case the 
board fails to agree unanimously upon the 
terms of a settlement the matter is then re- 
ferred toanumpire. Asamatter of fact, few 
contentions reach the stage where it be- 
comes necessary for the board as a whole to 
actinthematter. The individual members 
of the board acting informally are usually 
able to bring about agreements without re- 
ferring the disputes to the whole body. The 
board is working in a most interesting fash- 
ion, having virtually constituted itself its 
own field force. The members work in pairs 
forthe most part. If there is trouble threat- 
ened in some industry the employers’ rep- 
resentative and the labor representative 
respectively who know most about that in- 
dustry travel together to thescene and bring 
about peace. One of the pair of mediators 
has given up large private business activi- 
ties to engage in this work; the other is a 
union official who has surrendered his duties 
for the time being; and both work together 
harmoniously for the nation’s good. If the 
dispute is brought to Washington it is likely 
that the joint chairmen, Mr. Taft and Mr. 
Walsh, may handle it. 

In this work Mr. Taft and Mr. Walsh 
and the other members of the board are 
performing a nonspectacular but invaluable 
service to the country. Almost every day 
disputes reach Washington after local, state 
and Federal mediators have failed to settle 
them. Inthenormal course of events strikes 
would occur to hamper the industrial effort 
of the nation. But through the tact and 
good sense of these men agreements are in- 
variably reached within a few hours. 


No Compulsory Powers 


The board has no compulsory powers, but 
the President in his proclamation called 
upon and urged allemployers and employees 
to submit their disputes to the War Labor 
Board when other means of settlement fail; 
and the spirit of this proclamation is being 
universally observed. 

Now to guide it in its judgments the 
board sitting as the National Industrial Con- 
ference adopted a set of principles which, 
taken together, form the present labor policy 
of the United States for the duration of the 
war. These principles may well be astonish- 
ing to one who does not realize how closely 
labor and capital in the United States have 
been drawn together by the necessity to win 
the war. For these principles are not a set 
of rules drawn up by a labor convention, nor 
are they open to the charge that they were 
dictated by a political administration anx- 
ious to curry favor with the labor vote. But 
they were written after sober deliberation 
by a conference in which both workers and 
employers were equally represented. As 
such these rules represent compromise on 
both sides, sacrifices of normal objections. 
And this compromise appears in the first and 
most important of the principles adopted by 
the board: 


“THERE SHOULD BE NO STRIKES OR LOCK- 
OUTS DURING THE WAR” 


No cessation of work on the part of the 
employees; no “blood and iron” against 
unions on the part of employers. This pol- 
icy is no commandment with penalties of 
law to enforce-it; but it is the opinion of 
the chosen representatives of both labor 
and capital, and it has behind it the mighty 
force of public opinion. 

But this same spirit of compromise runs 
through most of the other articles of agree- 
ment. Anyone may see them. I will set 
them down here in brief form: 


1. The right of workers to organize and 
bargain collectively is affirmed. 

2. The right of employers to organize 
and bargain collectively is affirmed. 

3. Menare not to be discharged for trade- 
union membership or activity. 


4. Unions are not to use coercion upo 
nonunion men nor upon employers. : 
5. Union shops are to be continued and 
standards maintained. 
6. An open shop is not to be deemed q 
grievance to workers. On the other hand f 
the right of unions to organize men in open 
or nonunion shops is affirmed. >= 
7. There must be no relaxation in the 
protection of the health and safety of 
workers. i. 
8. Women at war work in factories are 
to receive equal pay with men for equal 
work. a 
9. The eight-hour day is recognized 
where law requires it. Elsewhere the ques- 
tion of hours shall be considered with regard 
to the Government’s necessities and the 
welfare of workers. 
10. Maximum production should be 
maintained, and anything which interferes 
with it or tends artificially to increase the 
cost of production is discouraged. .. 
11. Trade unions, official employment 
bureaus and employers shall aid in keeping 
the labor supply mobile in codperation wi 
the Department of Labor. sf 
12. The customs of localities are to be re- 
garded when fixing wages, hours and con- 
ditions of employment. 4 
13. The right of the worker to a living 
wage is affirmed, and minimum wages 
should be sufficient to keep the worker and 
his family in health and reasonable comfort, 


The British System rE 


There are some points of difference be- 
tween this policy and the labor policy under 
which the industries of England are now 


spring of 1915, was afterward enacted as 
law with severe penalties to enforce its 
provisions. This agreement gave the Min- 
ister of Munitions power to control all war 
industries. He could take the plants and 
operate them if necessary. It limited the 
employer’s profits to the peacetime ayer- 
age plus a slight increase. As a return 
concession the labor unions agreed to th 
fixing of a scale of wages as they exis 
then. Having fixed wages the governm 
set up a committee whose duty it was 
see to it that labor did not suffer from 
mounting cost of living. Whenever it 
comes necessary to raise wages on t 
account the government itself pays the in- 
crease. / 
Under the British agreement strikes ani 
lockouts are illegal. Arbitration is compul- 
sory. Any man who is responsible for a 
cessation of work, whether he is an e 
ployer or an employee, lays himself liabl 
to heavy penalties. The government ar- 
ranges arbitration in disputes. The trade 
unions surrender the principle of the closed 
shop for the duration of the war, and they 
agree that any person may be allowed to 
do any kind of work. The government in 
return is pledged to restore pre-war condi-. 
tions in the shops after the war. | 
To be sure, the labor problem in Great 
Britain was not identical with ours by any 
means. The proportion of people in the 
organized unions to the whole labor body) 
is much greater in England than it is here. 
The trend of thought in England is all 
toward collective bargaining on the part of 
workmen; that principle may be said to 
be established there. Here there is a strug 
gle against it. Our territory is much large 
than England’s. England is a one-language 
country, and the people have local ties and 
traditions that keep them in the same lo 
cality for their entire lives. America is 
polyglot nation, with a tremendous migra: 
tory spirit and element among the working 
people—a leading factor in our enormous 
labor turnover. |? 
For these reasons it would be impolitie if 
not impossible for us to conclude a trade 
agreement in this country as rigid as the 
one adopted in England and written ini 
law there. Then, too, it should be conti 
ually borne in mind that out of a popula 
tion of eighteen million people engaged i 
gainful occupation, England has sent se en 
million to the camps and trenches, or ove 
thirty per cent. Thus far we have sent to 
the war only a million and a half of our 
thirty-five million workers, or slightly more 
than four per cent. We are not yet driven 
to the drastic labor policy of England 1 
secure here the industrial peace and hat 
monious teamwork that will provide ’ 
maximum production of war materials 
the United States. 
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HEN you know Vacuum Cup Tires, you: know the 
' fullest measure of tire safety, service, and economy. 


You know what it means to ride over wet, slippery pave- 
ments without thought of the ever-present menace of 
skidding. : 


You know the grip, hold, let-go0 suction principle of the | 
Cups and why they are the only rubber projections guar- 
anteed non-skid. 


You know you pay for them practically the same price you 
would pay for ordinary 3,500 mile tires, and much less'than 
for any other make carrying anywhere near the same mile- 
age assurance. 


You know the meaning of longest service at lowest per- 
mile cost for, as a general rule, Vacuum Cup Tires gener- 
ously exceed the aggregate for which they are guaranteed 


--per warranty tag— 6,000 Miles 


Makers of Aun Tubes **Ton Tested’’ 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY, JEANNETTE, Pa. 


Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies Throughout the United States and Canada 


the cover these words are printed: United States 

of America. Department of Justice. Alien Reg- 
istration Card. On the first page is my name and address, 
and the postmaster’s affidavit that I have duly registered 
as an enemy alien. To the third page my photograph, 
signature and left-hand thumb print are affixed. 

Beside thefolderliesacablegram. Itissigned ‘‘ Mother.” 

And this is the text: 


You have broken my heart But may God bless you and 
may success come to you Wherever you may go never for- 
get that you are a German 


B teecor me, on my desk, lies a little folder. On 


The folder and the cablegram are closely connected. 
Because of the one I have the other. 

I received the message a few minutes before the Amer- 
ican liner St. Louis sailed from her dock at Southampton, 
just about ten years ago. Two days before, I had left my 
home in Berlin without saying good-by, and I was on my 
way to America. The direct cause of my departure had 
been a New York friend of my father who was visiting us. 

He told us glowing stories of the “land of unlimited 
possibilities,’ as we called it in Germany. He had spoken 
of that great city where the gold was actually lying in the 
streets, waiting to be picked up. He had pictured the 
wonderful farming country of the Middle West, the Rocky 
Mountains and the high Sierras, the majestic Yosemite 
and the awe-inspiring Grand Cajfion, the ranges of Texas, 
the cotton fields of Alabama, the fruit orchards of Cali- 
fornia, the gold and silver mines of Idaho and Colorado, 
the giant furnaces of Pittsburgh and the salmon fisheries 
of Alaska. 

And here was I, just twenty, just graduated from 
college, ready for a German life. In a few days I should 
have to report for military duty. Then I should have to 
follow a career carefully laid out for me by my father and 
marry a girl already selected by my mother. I should see 
the same faces day in and day out, until I should finally 
be laid away in the family plot with my ancestors! 

That Yankee tale and that thought were the final 
straws. Already during the last year of college I had 
become a rebel. I had learned to admire the Greek 
philosophers; but those of my own country were strangers 
to me. There was something in their doctrine that did 
not appeal to me. 

I was too young to understand just what it was that 
made me restless. I thought it was the wanderlust. And 
in spite of the fact that I have traveled many thousands 
of miles since that day when the St. Louis left South- 
ampton, I never quite understood just why I left Germany. 

Only after the war broke out the light dawned on me. 
And then I said a prayer of thanks because I had so 
narrowly escaped that terrible disease which I have 
named Dementia Germanica. 

It is the disease which has caused the war. The larger 
part of the German people are afflicted with it. It is 
better known under other names. Kaiserism, Prussianism, 
Militarism, Junkerism, and similar terms, are often used. 

Little is known about the malady in America. But 
until the people of this country become better acquainted 
with its symptoms, effects and general characteristics, 
they will not know what they are fighting in this war. 
And, therefore, I have written this story. 

““Why, of course we know what we are fighting,” you will 
probably say. ‘We are fighting that beast, the Kaiser.’ 


With Whom is Our Quarrel? 


VERYWHERE you see these slogans: ‘‘Crush the 

Kaiser With Cash!”’ ‘Buy a Liberty Bond and De- 
feat the Kaiser!’’ ‘‘ Drive the Kaiser Across the Rhine!’’— 
and others ad libitum. 

» There seems to be a general idea that the whole task is 
to capture Kaiser Wilhelm, to hang him to the limb of the 
nearest tree and thereby to end the war. As soon as the 
job is over the Germans will throw down their arms, walk 
back across the Rhine, give up all the stolen territory, 
throw their arms round your shoulders, and shout: 

“Thanks, American brothers! You have slain the 
monster as St. George slew the dragon. Now all we have 
to do is to elect a president, establish a republic, and 
drink a toast to the democracy of Germany.” 

How simple! But you who have this dream of Utopia 
have reckoned without Dementia Germanica. As quickly 
as possible you should get out of your minds the idea that 
you.are fighting the Kaiser and his clique, and not the 
German people. 

I am a great admirer of President Wilson. I believe 
that in history he will rank with Washington and Lincoln. 
But I do not quite agree with him when he says ‘‘We 
have no quarrel with the German people.”’ Our quarrel is 
decidedly with the German people. 


By Erich 


When a person is afflicted with a contagious disease you 
do not stop to ask whether he contracted it through any 
fault of his own. You put him where he can do no harm 
and then try to cure him. 

The German people have not acquired Dementia Ger- 
manica through any fault of their own. But they have 
the disease. They have had it for many years. It has 
become chronic. I am afraid it is incurable—at least in 
this generation. 

But the fact is there—that they have the disease. And, 
therefore, we must either cure them or arrange things so 
for them that they can do no harm to the rest of the world. 

The German Kaiser is not a man. He is a religion, a 
cult, a system. ‘‘The King can do no wrong.” He is 
perfect. He is God’s personal representative and spokes- 
man, according to German doctrine. 

For instance: I lived in Germany for twenty years. 
During that time I saw the emperor at least a hundred 
times; but until I came to this country I never knew that 
one of his arms is dwarfed. And I am sure that not one 
German in fifty thousand knows it. 

When the Kaiser speaks or issues his imperial orders . 
and edicts he speaks in the plural, a privilege that in this 
country is reserved entirely to editors. 

How well I remember those imperial manifests pub- 
lished in the newspapers: ‘“‘We, Wilhelm, by God’s grace 
German Emperor and King of Prussia, hereby id 
And those invitations to court affairs! 


Showy Court Receptions 


Y FATHER was what is called in Germany hoffihig— 

admitted to court—because of a title that had been 
conferred upon him. This is how he was invited to attend 
receptions at court: ‘‘You are hereby commanded to be 
present at a reception in His Imperial Royal Majesty’s old 
castle in Berlin on January twenty-seventh at ten o’clock 
in the morning. Count So-and-So, Imperial and Royal 
Major-Domo.”’ And in the lower left-hand corner was 
that terrible order: ‘‘Full court attire.” 

At seven o’clock on the morning of the affair my poor 
father was up and preparing for the honorable ordeal. An 
evening coat, knickerbockers, silk stockings, silver-buckled 
pumps, a plumed hat and a foolish little sword made up 
the full court attire. How miserable the poor man felt in 
his glory! How he would have preferred his pipe and 
slippers! But it had to be done or social ostracism would 
have been inevitable. And how the women envied my 
mother because her husband had been admitted to court! 
How proud I was and how happy my sister! 

If you could have seen those receptions—cercles they 
were called in Germany! Hundreds of pages in medieval 
costumes, footmen and butlers of all descriptions, chasseurs 
and valets, chamberlains and masters of ceremony! There 
was gold braid by the ton, decorations and plumes by the 
bushel, silks and satins by the mile. To an American it 
would have been a circus. To the German it was honor, 
glory, achievement, life. 

And there we come to the seat of the trouble. The 
Kaiser is divine. He sits on his throne, covered with 
ermine and royal robes, scepter and ball in his hand, the 
imperial crown on his anointed head. He is the peak of 
the mountain, Tradition. He is the shrine at which all 
Germany worships. 

If you establish that fact clearly in your minds you will 
understand the German psychology ever so much better. 
Forget the personality of the man when you think of the 
Kaiser. Substitute the abstract for the concrete. 

Kultur, contrary to established ideas, is not at all the 
German word for culture. Culture is the development of 
moral and mental faculties. Kultur is discipline, effi- 
ciency, system—German civilization. 

The Kaiser is the embodiment of everything that is 
German. He is the voice of the German people, and what 
he says and does represents their will. An individual, no 
matter how powerful he might be, could not have kept a 
nation of sixty-six million in starvation, in misery, in the 
trenches for four years. 

No man has that power unless he has the backing of his 
people. And the German people are backing the Kaiser 
because he represents a cause which they have been 
taught for centuries is a just cause—the cause of Might. 
For that the German people will die, just as the American 
people will die for their cause—the cause of Right. 

It is a mighty appeal the emperor makes to his subjects: 


You see what they say in America: ‘‘Crush the Kaiser!’’ 
They will dethrone me—God’s representative on earth. 
If they succeed you will perish; you will be destroyed; you 
will disappear from the face of the earth. 


The German people believe that. Have they not be 
told since earliest childhood that they are the cho; 
people, destined to be the lords of the world? Have n 
their philosophers, their great writers, their preachers, s¢ 
that they are the nation of supermen; that God ij 
German God, who speaks to the world only in the Germ: 
language? 3) 

If you doubt my words let me give you Tough tra ns 
tions from some of the folk songs we sang in school w 
we were six, ten and fifteen years old: 

“The people rise; the storm breaks. Who ead 
hands folded in his lap like a coward? Shame on the k 
behind the stove! He is an honorless miserable ¢ 
Good luck to you, men who can wield a sword!” 4 

“You sword, at my left, why do you shine so gay 
You make me feel so glad; you look at me so kindly.” 

And the sword answers: 

“A brave horseman carries me; that’s why I am g 
glad. I ama freeman’s weapon; that’s why I am so ga’ 

Again the soldier speaks: a 

“The trumpet calls; it will be a blood-red night. Wh 
the cannon roar, then I am happy.” E 

This is from the German national anthem: ' 

“Glory to you, Emperor; glory to you in the vic 
wreath. Feel in the splendor of thy throne the oan 
that you are the people’s favorite.” 7 

“What is the German’s Fatherland? As far as the! Ge 
man tongue is spoken and German prayers are said—t] 
shall it be; that, oh, brave Germans, call your own!” 

“The youth is torn away from home by his desire t 
to war and to die for his Fatherland.” 

“There is no more beautiful death than a soldier’s dee 
on the battlefield.” 

These quotations have been picked at random from 
popular German songbook we used in school. The 
not extraordinary in their ideas; they are the standa: 

War was a household word in Germany. It was r 
something to be afraid of, to be avoided; nothing ab 
or remote. The idea of war was kept alive in the min 
the people, and every German boy was taught to be re; 
when it came. 

As a matter of fact, every German youth pictured h 
self as a warrior. The officers and soldiers were envi 
every boy. A papier-m4ché helmet, a tin sword, a wo 
gun and a hobbyhorse were the most coveted Christm 
presents. No German nursery was without an am 
supply of tin soldiers, which were used by ivevaa P= 
tots in complicated maneuvers. 

And how the frequent parades inspired the Germa 
How the splendid uniforms of the various branches of 1 
service drove them to wildest enthusiasm as they w 
lined up in the streets and watched the soldiers pass | 


Military Fripperies 


OU don’t see those wonderful uniforms in the 
They have done their duty and are stowed away in th 
armory lockers. Those magnificent trappings were 
calculated and successful stimulants for Dementia € Gi 
manica. 
Many a time I have stood in Unter den Lindetil 2 
watched the troops march by. First came the ge 
with shining helmets topped with flowing feathers, dre: 
in gorgeously gold-braided coats with broad scarlet fae 
and tight-fitting trousers. High patent-leather boo 
silver spurs completed the costume; dozens of decor: 
on their breasts, a clanking sword, a haughty stare fro 
monocled eye. 
Then came the Royal Guard Cuirassiers. You : 
seen the pictures of these magnificent giants, in snow-w. 
uniforms and silver armor, their helmets crowned wi 
flying eagle of Prussia, their hands in gauntlets, tk 
mustaches pointing straight to heaven. : 
And those natty hussars! Fur caps—shakos theyll vel 
called—with aigrets, red coats or blue, laced with si 
or gold cords, embroidered boots, and much other 
trap. The uhlans were next in the procession, each 
ing a lance, with the black-and-white pennant of P 
After the mounted men came the infantry, marchi 
past the emperor and his reviewing staff in the stiff 
stupid goose step; eyes right, each one of them, and ne 
an emotion in their faces. Finally the artillery rumb. 
over the pavement, with rattling cannon; and last of 
the train—the much despised quartermaster’s corps. — 
Each regiment was headed by a band and each | 
played martial airs, thrilling the spectators and in 
their breasts with pride and joy. 

Up on the balcony of his castle the Kaiser stood. Bes 
him were the empress and the imperial princes; in 
background the highest members of the General § 
and the ministers. 

(Concluded on Page 61) 


If it isn’t an 
Eastman it isn’t 


a KODAK 
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Cis Scott and parly arriving 
at Amundsen’s tent where they find 
the Norwegian’s records, showing 
that he had discovered the South Pole 
two months previously. © 1. FS. 


They doubted Colanbie= 


but we believed Scott’s photographs 


HEN Columbus declared that he would 

find a shorter route to India and asserted 
that the world was not flat, and even after he 
returned from his wondrous voyage, men 
doubted all he told them. He was even thrown 
into prison as a fraud and a cheat. 


But yesterday a brave man sent back a message 
from the frozen South—-a touching, authentic 
history of his travels and trials in reaching the 
Pole. There was no'tendency to disbelieve. In 
fact, no one could doubt, because the Kodak 
saw, and gave us photographic proof. 


Photography has given the world new eyes for 
truth—eyes that see, observe, record and testify. 
It is an indispensable aid in science, commerce, 
engineering and art. 


It has been the privilege of the Eastman Kodak 
Company to have been associated with photo- 
graphy in its early history and to have continued 
the association through its many successes. 
Today the Eastman Kodak Company is an in- 
stitution so departmentized and inter-related that 
it can serve most effectively the photographic 
world for which it has done, and is doing,so much. 


AN KODAK COMPANY. 
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As pure and sweet and fresh 
as its whiteness suggests 


vegetable shortenin 


Try Snowdrift. If you don’t like it better than any cook- 
ing fat you ever used before, we won’t ask you to try it 
again. But you w// like Snowdrift. Everybody does. 
Do you know how sweet and fresh shortening can be 
and how much better shortening zs when it is rea/ly fresh? 
Snowdrift is pure, rich vegetable fat, and nothing else. 
It is white and creamy —not too soft in warm weather 
nor too hard in cold. But of all its advantages, the chief 
reason you will like Snowdrift better than any cook- 
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ing fat you ever used before, is because it is really fresh. 

Try it in your own best recipes. Your grocer has it now 
in our new full weight 2, 4, and 8 pound azrtght tins. 

If you have never cooked with a vegetable shortening 
before, the food administration has done you great sefv- 
ice in suggesting that you try it now. Even if you already 
know how much nicer vegetable fat is, fresh Snowdrift 
will still prove a delightful surprise. 

THE SOUTHERN COTTON OIL TRADING COMPANY, 120 Broadway, New York 


(Concluded from Page 58) 
An earnest lot they were and all atten- 
om. Every now and then the ruler’s eyes 
andered to the west. I did not know in 
ose days what he was dreaming, but the 
3t four years have enlightened me. 


companied by overliveried, 
patent-leather-booted, 
iite-trousered footmen and attendants. 


tough the avenues of the city as if they 
re heading a cavalry charge. When in 
i carriage or automobile he was always 
ven at top speed. And when he walked 
was always in some secluded nook in the 
ergarten, Berlin’s beautiful park, where 
-promenaded for hours with his counsel- 
, while no one was permitted within a 
le of his august presence. 

When I lived in Germany all these things 
pressed me very much, just as they im- 
assed everyone else. I never doubted the 
iser’s divine right to rule. We never 
estioned it; we took it for granted. 
[yrant, demon, devil, beast and monster 
» emperor has been called since the out- 
‘ak of the war. He oppresses his sub- 
ts; he keeps them in slavery and pre- 
ats them from developing, from helping 
imselves. That seems to be the general 
nion nowadays. But it is a dangerous 
nion! 

{this country should deal with Demen- 
i Germanica on the presumption that by 
hroning the Kaiser Kaiserism would be 
sninated, a grave mistake would be made. 
u might as well assert that Catholicism 
jald be eliminated by the destruction of 
j2aint’s image in St. Mary’s Church. 
nly a few days ago I had a talk with 
(aeral Henri Claudon, of the French mil- 
iy mission in Washington. He lived in 
rmany for many years. 

i What wonderful years they were!’ he 
31. ‘And what excellent people I met! 
Et when the war broke out how every- 
jag changed! Overnight the German in- 
lidual had disappeared and only the 
/'man mob remained.” 

cust consider the difference in the na- 
sal mottoes of the French and the Ger- 
bas: Liberté! Egalité! Fraternité! Lib- 
art Equality! Fraternity! Each of them 
‘| human factor; each of them of direct 
biefit to the individual. That is France. 
| Gott, fiir Konig und Vaterland! What 
1 ntrast! With God, for king and father- 
dt That is Germany. 


Ranks and Rewards 


‘he German is taught from earliest child- 
d that the supreme being is God. Next 
t him—very close—comes the emperor. 
im the state, ruled by the emperor in 
] name of God. And in this state there 
certain well-defined and well-marked 
ses: First, the kings, princes and 
1 es—the royal highnesses, as they are 
® tled. They are-the reigning families, 
f/erning under the emperor. There is the 
g of Prussia—who is also the Emperor 
ermany—the King of Bavaria, the 
hg of Saxony and the King of Wiirtem- 
g. Each of them has his queen, his heir 
arent, his princes and princesses, his 
‘ats, barons and nobles; and each has 
Tight to confer titles of nobility. 
hen there are the grand dukes and 
es, ruling over states that are about as 
#e as the average county in America. 
= have their perfectly appointed 
tts, with their aristocracy, their cham- 
\ains, equerries, masters of ceremonies, 
Jemen and ladies of the ducal bed- 
mber, and what not. 
nd how each nobleman tries to please 
eovereign in the hope that he may be 
flared to the next rank; that he may add 
ther point to his coronet! How little 
Higues and plots are hatched that one 
discredited and another cuddle him- 
‘into the good graces of the potentate! 
his system of rewards for faithful serv- 
extends even to the smallest store- 
For instance, a delicatessen dealer 
an especially luscious goose breast. 
ends it to the court of his state, the 
Duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, a 


] 
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country not much larger in population than 
the city of Washington. The grand duke 
likes the goose breast. 

“Who made it?” he asks the Oberhof- 
meister—court master in chief. 

“ Herr Heinrich Dillpickel, of the Schloss- 
strasse, your Royal Highness,” replies 
Baron von Piffelhuber. 

“Excellent!’”’ exclaims the duke. ‘‘ You 
may appoint him my Grand-ducal Goose- 
breast Provider.” 

In due course and with due ceremony the 
honor is conferred upon the humble deli- 
catessen dealer. An imposing document 
with golden seal and silken ribbons, beauti- 
fully lettered on parchment, is given to 
him. It appoints him and all his heirs, for- 
ever and for all time, the official goose-breast 
providers of the court. It grants him the 
privilege of carrying the grand-ducal coat 
of arms on the sign over his store, in his 
show window, on his stationery and hand- 
kerchiefs; and it immediately lifts him and 
all his family one large rung upward on the 
social ladder. A title! Wonderful! 

His wife is not Frau Dillpickel any more. 
She is Frau Hoflieferantin Dillpickel. In 
Germany titles are community property. 
In America General Wood’s wife is Mrs. 
Wood. Hindenburg’s wife is Frau Field 
Marshal von Hindenburg. 

There are thousands and thousands of 
these court providers in Germany. 
course not one of those so honored would 
even dream of accepting any money for the 
things the court consumes. The adver- 
tising is sufficient pay—and the glory! 


Various Imperial Dewdabs 


Another great little trick is the granting 
of decorations. Beginning with the Prus- 
sian Order of the Crown, fourth class, up 
to the Black Eagle, which makes the owner 
a nobleman and entitles him to the coveted 
prefix, Excellency, these little dewdabs are 
the alpha and omega of every German’s 
ambition. 

They come in all shapes and colors, in 
all sizes and styles; in silver and gold, with 
swords and without; with knights’ crosses, 
officers’ crosses, grand crosses, honor crosses; 
with eagles and lions; with yellow ribbons 
and red and blue; with diamonds and 
rubies. And always the conferring of such 
a decoration makes a staunch imperialist 
out of the overwhelmed receiver. ° 

Many a rank socialist has been con- 
verted into an ardent conservative by the 
Order of the Red Eagle, and many a royal 
debt has been squared with the Cross of 
Merit. 

But there is still another stout rope that 


ties the German citizen to the throne. It ~ 


is the title. 

A lawyer has done something that has 
attracted His Majesty’s attention, let us 
say. He is appointed Royal Counselor of 
Justice; and his wife, of course, becomes 
Mrs. Counselor of Justice. Again he dis- 
tinguishes himself. He is made Chief 
Counselor of Justice. You would not think 
that a man could climb higher than chief. 
You are wrong; this is Germany. Up he 
goes to Secret Chief Counselor of Justice, 
and finally into the holy of holies—Real 
Secret Chief Counselor of Justice, a title 
that carries with it the nobility and the 
above-mentioned Excellency. 

There are all sorts of counselors and 
secret counselors in Germany; counselors 
of administration, of finance, of commerce, 
of medicine, of government, and even of 
bookkeeping. Many a poor government 
employee who could not meet his grocery 
bills has been burdened with an honor 
when a small raise would have relieved 
him. But not one would have exchanged 
his title for money. He who has neither 
title nor decoration in Germany is indeed 
hopelessly bourgeois, and hisnameisstrictly 
barred from the society columns. 

This is what you have to fight against, 
people of America—not a devilish indi- 
vidual. Itisadevilishsystem; aninstitution 
of such marvelous and insidious ingenuity 
that it will take centuries of education or a 
mighty smash of arms to enlighten the 
German people, and to convince them that 
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the days of idol worship have passed. For 
what difference is there between the adula- 
tion of a golden image and the glorification 
of titles and silver crosses? 

It is not militarism alone that has created 
this system. Militarism is only a part of 
it. It is just one of the phases of Dementia 
Germanica. | 

The state is the Moloch that demands 
human sacrifice. And the German for gen- 
erations has been taught to offer himself 
willingly—yes, joyfully—on the altar of 
that omnivorous god. 

Germany over all! That’s the national 
song. And that means not only Germany 
over all other countries—though it means 
that too—but Germany, the state, above 
every other consideration in the world. 

There is a vast distinction between the 
American and the German idea. In Amer- 
ica the state exists for the protection of 
the individual. In Germany the individual 
exists for the protection of the state. 

One need not be a philosopher to see the 
absolute wrong of the latter idea. A few 
years of light—of human atmosphere— 
teach one the right perspective. Because 
of what earthly good would be even the 
most perfect state were it not for the fact 
that it is made up of individuals? There- 
fore, by the precedent of Adam and Eve, 
the individual has the precedence over the 
state. 

I do not know whether the German 
offensive will be over when this is printed. 
I have no idea whether the Germans will 
be in Calais or east of the Rhine. But I do 
know—at least I have seen it in reliable 
press dispatches—that Hindenburg said 
“T am prepared to sacrifice one million 
five hundred thousand men in this of- 
fensive.”’ 

There you are! Hindenburg stands for 
the Kaiser and the Kaiser for the system. 
And the system is willing to throw one 
million five hundred thousand human be- 
ings into the maw of Moloch. 

How about the men who are sacrificed? 
What do they say about it? Nothing! Be- 
cause they are not asked about it and 
because they do not ask. They are told to 
go to the Front; and they go. Germany 
must be right because she is always right. 

How about their wives, their children, 
their mothers? Never mind, says the 
state. You fight; we will look after them 
if you are killed. 

In Germany life is not a human element. 
It is a scientific factor. You are born, you 
live a certain length of time under the 
auspices of the state, and you die or are 
killed, Ba the case may be. That is all there 
is to it! ; 


Man’s Whole Duty 


Your principal duty—if you are a male— 
is to become a soldier when you are old 
enough and to fight for your country when 
necessary. Second, you must marry and 
become a father. You should produce 
enough children to keep the army up to the 
required strength. Therefore it is desir- 
able that you produce a preponderance of 
boys; though there should be enough girls 
to supply the necessary army of mothers. 

If you are a female your duty is clear. 
Above all, you must be healthy, so that you 
can marry and be the mother of men. You 
must also be a good housekeeper, for the 
future soldiers should be strong, well fed 
and sensibly brought up. 

There is no sentiment about all this. It 

is simply biological perfection. A large 
race, a strong race, an efficient race—that 
is what Germany wants. 
\ For that reason Germany, before the 
war, had fine schools, fine playgrounds, 
fine parks. That is why she paid so much 
attention to art, literature and science. 
Happy peoplemake healthy people; healthy 
people make strong people; strong people 
make good fighters. German people must 
be happy, by order of the Kaiser. 

You must understand the German psy- 
chology to understand this war. You must 
know German reasoning to comprehend 
German deeds in Belgium, France, Serbia, 
Russia. 
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The human soul is a personal affair. Offi- 
cially it is not known. Each man, woman 
and child in that land of fiendish efficiency 
is card-indexed and cross-card-indexed, just 
as is the stock in a grocery store. A Ger- 
man subject cannot become lost. 

Some time before the war an uncle of 
mine who had come to America when he 
was twenty years old went back to Berlin 
to visit his mother. He had not seen her for 
thirty years. 

In accordance with the law he filled in the 
prescribed announcement blank, in tripli- 
cate, as soon as he arrived, and forwarded 
it to the nearest police station. Every new 
arrival in a police district has to go through 
that formality, and when he leaves the dis- 
trict he has to go through the same ordeal, 
stating at the same time where he is going. 

The original is kept in the police station 
of the district. The duplicate is sent to 
police headquarters. And the triplicate is 
returned to the owner with the official 
approval stamp. That is his identification. 

The day after my uncle had sent in his 
forms he was placed under arrest as a de- 
serter from the German Army thirty years 
before. The fact that he was an American 
citizen availed him nothing. The treaty 
with the United States provided that 
deserters could not be extradited; but if 
they returned to. Germany they were to be 
subject to military law. 


Berlin’s Long Arm 


My uncle happened to have some influ- 
ential friends and escaped with a heavy 
fine. Otherwise he would have been sent 
to prison. After thirty years the arm of the 
German law reached him within twenty- 
four hours! 

Here is another instance. It is my own 
experience: 

When I left Germany I was twenty years 
old. I obtained military leave of absence 
for one year. That leave was extended for 
four years. That was the limit. Every 
German must serve his time when he is 
eave years old. Nothing can change 
that. 

But meantime I had settled and married 
an American girl. Needless to say, German 
military service did not interest me very 
much. 

Two weeks after my twenty-fifth birth- 
day I received a formidable-looking docu- 
ment from the military commander of 
Berlin. It was my notification that the day 
after I was expected to report for service I 
had been duly tried by court-martial on 
a charge of absence without leave. The 
military court had found me guilty and im- 
posed a sentence of sixteen days in a mili- 
tary fortress, with the alternative of a fine 
of one hundred and sixty marks. I was to 
present myself immediately for duty. 

When war was declared in 1914 I again 
received a memorial, with the royal seal of 
blue and the white eagle. This time I was 
informed that if I reported without delay 
to the nearest military authority royal 
amnesty would be granted to me. 

I have reported for duty—to the War 
Department of the United States; and I 
hope that a place will be found for me 
somewhere. 

The German system is everywhere; it 
concerns itself with everything; it works 
at all times. 

If the system decides that frightfulness is 
the proper procedure, then nothing is per- 
mitted to stand in the way of execution of 
orders. 

A cobblestone, a woman, a house, a child, 
a church, a cripple, a tree, an old man—all 
are military obstacles. The cries of stabbed 
noncombatants are horrible to the ears of a 


’German soldier; but more horrible is the 


general’s wrath. 

The German loves his family. He is good 
to his wife, and his children are dear to him. 
If you call him a Hun, a barbarian, you 
misunderstand him. He is a human being; 
more sentimental, more idealistic than most 
of you. 

But carved into his brain, into his heart, 
into his soul, are the words that mean more 
to him than the Ten Commandments: 
With God, for King and Fatherland! 

That is what America is fighting for, to 
replace those words with the three others— 
Liberty! Equality! Fraternity! 


Now that I have finished this story I 
shall burn that cablegram which I have 
kept for ten years; for I have seen the light, 
and I know that even in that message of 
motherly love lurks the germ of Dementia 
Germanica. 
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“‘Good Things 


come in threes.”? And so with 
Rockinchair Underwear. 


Intelligent method of sizing, the work of a leading 
men’s clothing designer. For every size there are 
three shapes—regular, tall slim, short stout. A model 
for every figure. And proportioned to body lines, 
like a tailored suit of clothes! 


[2] 


Three more comfort features: The fullness above 
the snug-fitting waistband that allows perfect freedom 
in all bodily movements. The closed seat that is com- 
fortable and sanitary—no back split to bunch up 
and annoy. The side leg opening, with buttons in 
plain sight, that opens with a broad sweep clearly 
across the back and allows quick, easy adjustment. 
With no strain on the buttons! 
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A variety of materials to suit every purse. Sightly 
underwear as well as the most comfortable. Like its 
namesake, the rocking-chair, it is typical of comfort. 


If your dealer hasn’t it, write us. 


E 


Henderson & Ervin Norwalk, Conn. 


NEW YORK: 846 Broadway 
CHICAGO: 424 S. Wells Street 
SAN FRANCISCO: 122-132 Battery Street 


PATENTED 


ROCKINCHA e 


)CKINCHAIR 


Athletic Underwear for Men & Boys 


National Underwear Standards: ‘Rockinchair" for Warm Weather; “Duofold” for Cold Weather 


Stop the Leaks 
Preserve your 


Roofs with 


GENUINE 


ROCARB 


THE ORIGINAL 
ELASTIC ROOFING PAINT 


For 
,_ Kitchen, 
Laundry and Bath 


No matter where you live, 
you can have hot water,day 
and night, winter and sum- 
mer, with a NewPerfection 
Kerosene Water Heater. 
Lights instantly — heats 
quickly—clean and eco- 
nomical. No ashes, 
no muss — burns 
kerosene oil. At- 
1) taches easily to any 
“ay hot water tank, 

d Write for Folder 318. 
THE CLEVELAND 
METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
7157 Platt Ave., Cleveland, O. 


NEW PERFECTION 


KEROSENE WATER HEATER 


fi 
L 


SEau-vive 


PLASTIC ROOFING 
THE ORIGINAL ASBESTOS 
ROOFING CEMENT 


We have had 35 years’ ex- 
perience and our Service De- 
partment can solve your roof 
problems, 

Write us and we will tell 
you how you can waterproof 
and preserve your roofs, with 


Mail 
full information regarding our 


Service roof-repair materials. 


THE MONARCH PAINT CO. 
1270 West 70th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Direct 


EVENING POST 


THE FIRE FLINGERS 


(Continued from Page 17) 


“‘T’ll have to talk to Ellen.” 

‘“‘Fire her, Dick! For me!’”’ She patted 
his cheek. ‘Right now! Before we go!” 
And as Richard drew back: ‘‘What’s the 
matter with you anyhow?” 

“We're not going, Maggie.” 

“Say, you haven’t lost your nerve, have 

ou?” 

“T can’t get away, Maggie. You see, 
Maggie 

“Maggie, Maggie, Maggie!” 

She walked away from him and then 
back. 

“Why don’t you say it? Don’t mind my 
feelings! Go ahead and say it!” 

“‘T hate to disappoint you, Maggie. The 
fact is, Maggie—things have been breaking 
wrong with me, Maggie.” 

““Couldn’t you get the money?” 

“Tt’s all tied up, Maggie.” 

“Don’t call me Maggie! I hate it! You 
told me you had the money where you could 
get it.” 

“T must have been dreaming.” 

“‘Didn’t you bring any of it?” 

“None to speak of.”’ 

“Then we’re not going to-night?” 

“T didn’t have the chance to tell you, 
Maggie, but I’ve just about got to the end 
of my rope.” 

Maggie, it is to be feared, was not so un- 
mercenary as she looked. She was pretty, 
and she knew it. Even when she was angry 
she was attractive to look at. Indeed, she 
could afford now and then to seem angry 
when she was not. But to-night she was 
really angry and strode back and forth 
across the room in a fury. Nevertheless, 
she did not forget herself—she watched 
Richard out of the corner of her eye the 
whole time to see how he was taking his 
discipline. After a little she seemed to be- 
come calmer, and stopped in front of him. 

“Was it the Stock Exchange, Dick?” 
she asked. 

“Hemp and cotton,’ replied Richard 
gravely. 

“Haven’t you any money at all in your 
pocket?” 

“T thought maybe you’d have some left 
that I gave you :" 

She again pretended to be displeased. 

“Well, I haven’t!” 

“We'll have to wait a while.” 

“Wait! Wait!” 

She looked him over from head to foot. 

“That means—we aren’t going! Hemp 
and cotton! Gambling! Ugh!” 

She uplifted her pretty nose. 

““Good—night!”’ she said. 

She turned upon her pretty heel. 

“Good—night!” she repeated. 

She paused at the porch door for the 
final shot. 

“‘Good—night!”’ 

After that, darkness took her fair form. 
She passed out into the good night she had 
so forcibly mentioned and was gone. 

‘‘Olwell’s mistress!’”” mused Richard. 
““And even she never suspected me! The 
‘Menzchmi’ over again! I shouldn’t have 
dreamed it was possible!” 
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ICHARD followed her to the door and 
locked it. The scene with Maggie, 
which he had begun in desperation, had 
resulted in an increase in his knowledge 
of Olwell that was later to serve a useful 
purpose. The fact that Maggie had not sus- 
pected him enormously increased his self- 
confidence. He was even able to laugh at 
her final tantrums. ’ 
“Why is it,” he reflected—and the 
words indicate the distance he had traveled 
since donning respectable clothes—“‘ why 
is it that pretty women imagine their little 
snubs are inflicting unendurable pain?” 

He was thinking back past his prison 
days to his life in college. 

After locking the door he returned to the 
table, seated himself, and began examining 
the contents of Olwell’s pocketbook. 

As Maggie had said, the pocketbook 
contained railroad and Pullman tickets to 
Los Angeles, dated that day. It also con- 
tained something under four hundred dol- 
lars in bills. 

““Bnough to last them the rest of their 
lives!” 

He replaced the money in his pocket, 
rose and crossed swiftly to the closed door 


of the little back parlor. 
“All right, Chris,’’ he called. 
By this time Chris was likewise ready to 


emerge from his cocoon. His appearance 
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was almost as greatly altered as Richard’s, | 
He remained younger, smaller, : stronger, 
darker, with larger bones and thinner hair; 
but he was now smooth-shaven; his hair 
had been trimmed; and though he wore the 
suit of clothes in which he had arrived in 
Borealis, his fresh linen and careful groom- 
ing gave it an altogether different appear- | 
ance. He carried Olwell’s satchel. 
“You'll do,” said Richard after looking | 
him over. 
But Chris was thinking of Ellen and the 
policeman. 
“Have they—suspected anything?” 
“Not yet.” 
“But they will.” | 
““They’re bound to,” admitted Richard. | 
“‘The question is, how soon.” 
“T sure thought the bull had you then.” 
“T thought so too. And he had, only he 
didn’t know it. His mind wasn’t working. | 
He had me tagged as Ol well.” 
“Tt makes my teeth chatter to think of 
you facing down that brass buttons.” 
“The woman was the worst. Olwell’s 
mistress. She had me tagged as Olwell too. 
Expected me to go to Los Angeles with her. 
I gave myself away a dozen times, but she’ 
never noticed. 'I must have acted some- 
thing like Olwell anyhow.” 
He held out his right hand toward the 
grip. - : 
“First, get out a handkerchief and band-' 
age my head. That’s for the police.” 
Chris found a linen handkerchief in the 
grip, folded it, and fastened it in place with 
a laundry pin from a shirt. 
“Tt won’t fool the doctors,” he said. 
“There aren’t going to be any doctors 
Now if I can only act and talk my part foi 
half an hour longer 33 a 
He stepped back and began rehearsing ¢ 
series of movements in imitation of Olwell’s 
“Watch me and tell me where I’n| 
wrong.” 
He walked up to Chris with a swagger. 
“‘How’s that? That’s the way he walke: 


! 
| 


using the wrong hand. Don’t you remem) 
ber? Olwell was left-handed.” 
Richard threw out his arm in despair. | 
“T’m an idiot. It’s a hopeless undertak, 
ing, Chris. I’llslip up every third word.” | 
“You didn’t to that bull. Nor to tha 
woman.” | 
“That’s true too. But then, they’ 
tagged me. Maybe if I can keep my ta} 
tied on in plain enough sight, and can find | 
tag for you cs 
He took Olwell’s light overcoat from th 
chair across which it was lying and held i 
open. ; 
“Try this on. You’re shorter, and it wi 
be long, but it’s a good-looking coat an 
not conspicuous in color. Plenty of peop! 
wear overcoats that don’t quite fit them. 


Then he got Olwell’s soft hat. | 

“Pretty good. They will have to d 
We haven’t time to take out the tailor 
labels and the hat mark, but the mome! 
you are in your room remove them ar 
burn them. No labels!” 

He reshaped the hat, bending down tl 
brim in front. 

“Wear it so!’’ he said. 

Then he handed him the grip. © 

“Now, Chris, I want you to register | 
the Kirkwood Hotel as from this cit 
Carry that grip, for looks. In the mornil 
take the interurban for Chicago and cati 
the first train East—and the faster tl 
train, the better. Pay excess fare. Trav 
Pullman. Eat in the diner, and don’t hid 
And don’t stop to disguise yourself fu 
ther here. The police here do all their thi 


up boldly.” 

When Richard returned Olwell’s pock« 
book to his pocket he knew that he was 
possession of nearly four hundred dolla’ 
The money question need not bother hi 
In the curious way in which a man’s mi 
sometimes works, at the same time that. 
was planning their escape without espec: 
regard as to cost he was also intendij 
to leave this money behind somehow, 
the ground that it did-not belong to the 
Nevertheless, it was available. He hi 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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Equipment on 


Packard 
Stutz Marmon 
Peerless 
Standard 8 
Fiat White 

} Daniels 8 

ha | Hal Twelve 

tg | Crawford Ohio Electric 
i 


Anderson 
Marray Davis 
Westcott 
Cunningham 
Doble Steam 
Lenox McFarlan 
Case Moon 
Rock Falls 


Motor Trucks 
Vim 
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A Flood Light 


Wide Spread —All-Revealing 


Like Nature’s Light 


Yet Legal Everywhere 


HE Warner-Lenz sheds a diffused light, like sunlight or like 

moonlight. It floods the whole scene just as Nature does, 
with a light that’s unconfined. There are no glare-rays, no direct 
beam, so height is not restricted. Roadsides, turns and ditches 
are not left dark. That is why a million cars are Warner-Lenz 
equipped, by makers or by owners. 


Consider These Things 


Indoors and outdoors, the ideal light is 
diffused light nowadays. Everywhere, by 
indirect lighting or diffusing globes, we are 
substituting flood-light for the old-time 
piercing rays. We are imitating daylight. 

The Warner-Lenz applies that ideal to 
your car. It is 176 lenses in one. 


Piercing shaft-lights are for water, not 
for land. There is no need to over-light a 
narrow strip of road. An _ all-pervading 
light is wanted, to make the whole scene clear. 


You wish to light the roadsides, ditches, 
curbs and turns. That means widespread 
light. 


Upgrades should be lighted like the down- 
grades. Road signs should be visible—rail- 
road crossing signs. Light rays should reach 
high enough for that. 


You need a light which is not affected 
by rise and fall of the car. Or by turning 
of the lens in the lamp-rim. Or by a lamp 
bulb jarred out of focus. 2 


The Warner-Lenz meets all these re- 
quirements. That is why it dominates the 
field of lawful lenses. 


End All the Faults 


Law and reason both condemn the glare- 
light. It must go. But laws do not require 
eccentric light, dimmed, clouded or re- 


West of Rockies, 25c per pair extra 


JENZ 
“a Cr On LIEK 


This is A. P. Warner, of the Warner Auto-Meter Fame, and Inventor 
of the Magnetic Speedometer 


$3.50 to $5.00 Per Set, According to Size 


THE WARNER-LENZ CO., 914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


stricted light. The Warner-Lenz is legal 
everywhere. 


In ending glare, end all the faults of old- 
time headlights with it. Get away from 
shaft-light limitations, its straight-ahead 
beams and its narrow spread. Don’t add 
new restrictions. 


The Warner-Lenz gives the ideal light 
were there no laws to consider. Yet 
it is legal. It has been approved by every 
commission appointed under any state 
headlight law. 


How to Decide 


Glare-lights are illegal almost everywhere 
today. Those who have them must change 
lenses or else quell their lights. 


But don’t change twice. Get the right 
lens now. Ride, if you can, with a user of 
Warner-Lenz. After that, you will never 
drive without them. 


Or accept the verdict of men who know. 
Note the list of great car makers who 
equip with Warner-Lenz. Take their judg- 
ment on the right lenses as you would on 
other features. 


The Warner-Lenz means safety for your- 
self and others. Everywhere it means a 
lawful light. It multiplies the joy of night 
driving. Don’t wait longer—get the right 
light on your car. The change can be 
made in a moment. 


Canadian Prices, $4.50 to $6.50 
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Your Favorite Shot Shells 


—How They Are Made 


A Visit to the Remington UMC Factory—Home of the 
Wetproof “Arrow” and “Nitro Club” Steel Lined Speed Shells 


HE simplest thing is often both the hard- 
est to achieve and the most far-reaching 
in its results. 

In the Wetproof 
UM C) the shooting world receives a shot shell 
improvement so simple that it seems as though 
almost anybody might have thought of it. 

Yet so difficult to produce that for years it 
taxed the keenest minds in the ammunition 
world to develop it. 

And such a practical step ahead that Wet- 
proofing makes of Remington U M C ‘‘Arrow” 
and ‘‘Nitro Club” virtually a new type of shell. 

Wetproof is an advanced method of water- 
proofing a shell — exclusive, perfected and 
patented. It comprises both the new scien- 
tific waterproofing compound and the method 
of application. 

The Wetproof com- 
pound of special oils is 
applied not only to the 
body of the shell; but 
also hot under pressure 
to the top of the shell 
after loadings. It covers 
thetop wad, penetrates 
into and around the 
crimp, and completely 
seals the shell against 
wet. 

* * * 
HE AMERICAN 
shooter, probably 
more than any other, 
judges his shells by his 
personal experience. 

Taking it for granted 
that any marketable 
shell will shoot, he 
wants to find out 
which make of shell 
gives him the best 
results. 

And he is apt to go 
at it in the most direct 
way—by trying out 
various makes of shells 
in the field, and sticking 
to the shells that prove 
themselves surest to 
get the birds. 

There is not a shooter anywhere but knows 
the ‘‘Arrow’’ and ‘“‘Nitro Club’ Steel Lined 
Speed Shells Remington U M C—used by the 
millions all over the world. 


Aroom inthe Remington UMC Laboratories, 
where every step of manufacture is checked 
up by precise chemical and mechanical tests 


But probably few shooters realize the precise 
manufacture that gives these famous shells their 
remarkable pattern, speed and penetration. 


These shells, obtainable all over the world 
for a few cents apiece, represent the research 
work and inventive skill of four generations. 


The paper for the tubes, made to exact speci- 
fications, is tested for weight, thickness, strength, 


invention (Remington 


One of the battery of Sizing Machines, where 
the wetproofing is ironed into the paper and 
the tubes are polished and made exactly true 


elasticity and ability to absorb the waterproof- 
ing compound. 
There is the chronograph test which measures 
to the fraction of a yard the velocity of a shell. 
Thousands of rounds are tested by actual firing 
on the Remington proving grounds every day. 


* * * 


HE tube of a shot shell is made of the special 

Remington paper by machines whichcement 
the paper and roll it over polished steel man- 
drels into tubes. 

Let us follow the waterproofing process—by 
which the shells that have been made to shoot 
right are also made to keep right in spite of 
damp storage or wet conditions in the field. 


First the tubes go to huge ovens where they 
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Partial section of a 

Wetproof ‘‘Arrow’’ 

Shell—the black 

line in the top of shell shows how Wet- 

proof coats the top wad and penetrates 
into and around the crimp 


are baked for a specified time at a determined 
heat to set the cement. 


After the baking comes the first waterproof- 
ing, where the outside of the tube is uniformly 
coated with the patented Remington Wetproof 
compound. 

Then there is another baking, in ovens mi- 
nutely regulated as to temperatureand humidity. 

The heat of the oven converts the Wetproof 
coating intoa thin, elastic film impervious to wet. 


The tubes are now taken from the oven to 
the sizing, machines, where each tube comes out 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 


Woolworth Building, New York 


REMINGTON UMC, LTD., OF CANADA, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Waterproofing Vats, where the tubes receive 
the second, or body waterproofing, after the 
wetproofing and baking 


Drying Ovens, where each tube is baked 
three times, finally coming out tough like 
a piece of horn 


polished, perfectly round and true inside and 
out, so tough that it crackles like a piece of 
horn—and with its Wetproof coat thoroughly 
ironed into the pores of the paper, a positive 
guarantee against wet. 


Now the inside of the tube must be water- 


proofed, and this is accomplished in vats sim-_ 


mering with a hot fluid compound of waxes, 
oils and greases. And here the tubes stay for a 
specific period so that they absorb an exact pro- 
portion of their own weight of waterproofing. 


One more baking to set the inside water- 
proofing, and the tubes are ready to be trimmed 


to exact length, receive their brass heads with © 


battery cup and primer; their steel linings and 
base wads. And so to the loading machines, 
where each shell gets its charge of powder, its 
powder wads, shot and 
top wad, and its crimp. 


* * * 


IGHT here comes 

the special genius 

of the Wetproof inven- 
tion. 


Every make of shell 
is waterproofed more 
or less up and down 
the body of the shell. 


No other shell has 
ever been water- 
proofed at the crimp. 

This is an important 
matter. The shooter 


that by comparing any 
make of shells with 
Wetproof ‘‘Arrow’’ or 
‘‘Nitro Club’’ Steel 
Lined Shells. 


Let him compare 
them for pattern, speed, 
penetration. 


out together on a wet 
day or into the duck 
boat. Get them wet. 
Tumble them around 
in his pocket. 
them through his gun. 

Whenever a shell jams in his gun—when a 
crimp brooms out—when a top wad humps up 
—when a shell squibs in his gun—let him look 
to the make. Jt will not be a Wetproof 
Remington U M C. 

The Wetproof process is now applied to all 
‘‘Arrow’’ and ‘‘Nitro Club’’ Steel Lined Speed 
Shells—Remington U M C. Eighty thousand 
dealers sell them. 


You pay nothing extra for the Wetproof 


improvement—and it makes these famous shells 
better worth while than ever for the man 
who is looking for results with his shotgun. 


can satisfy himself of © 


Let him take them 


Work © 


_—" 


(Continued from Page 62) 
forgotten the money; but because he had 
known he had it he had also forgotten that 
they had no money of their own. 
Chris, however, had not lost sight of this 
important fact, as his next remark indicated. 
“/What’ll I do with the rest of my money?” 
“Oh!” cried Richard blankly. 
| After a moment’s hesitation he took Ol- 
| well’s pocketbook from his pocket and 
| counted out three hundred and fifty dollars. 
“Tt’s Olwell’s money, but he would have 
| spent it on that woman. I’m giving you 
| three hundred and fifty dollars to keep 
for both of us. I’ll save out fifty for myself. 
| We'll have to borrow it and pay it back.” 
“Tt will prove we’re honest,”’ said Chris. 
. “We'll both promise.”’ 
| “Tt will prove we’re honest up to four 
hundred dollars. I’m glad it isn’t four 
| thousand.” 
“We'll both promise,’’ repeated Chris. 
Richard, glad that the four hundred 
| dollars was not four thousand, almost ren- 
dered his gratitude superfluous by his next 
action. 
| “What’s this?” he asked, picking up the 
| two-hundred-thousand-dollar bread sand- 
wich package and peering superficially 
into it. 

“What is it?” 

“Sandwiches.” 

Like Powers and Maggie Driver, he did 
not pursue the investigation. 

“Better take it along,” he said, passing 
it to Chris. ‘‘The police might ask us 

uestions about it. It’s always the things 
that look smallest that trip you up.” 

And Chris thrust the thing that looked 
smallest into the grip unopened. 

“Where are we going to meet? And 
what are our names? And who are we 
| anyhow?” 

“‘T was going to tell you,” said Richard: 
“Call yourself Ellery; Chris Ellery. My 
‘name is Richard Olwell. You’re foreman 


the Olwell Press, if you have to explain. In 
case anything happens refer to Richard Ol- 
‘well, of the Olwell Press. I'll try to arrange 
it so that you can.” 

_ “Tllsure keep out of anything like that.” 

“Then good-by, Chris! I’ll write you at 
the Hotel Paxton, New York.’ 

“Good-by and good luck!” 

They clasped hands. Chris, not trusting 
himself to speak further, started abruptly 
for the kitchen door. But Richard stopped 
hi 


m. 

“No, Chris. Thefront doorforyou! No 
more side entrances! Full speed ahead!’ 

“For both of us.” 

“For both of us!” 


x 


"DICHARD waited until he heard the 
l door close behind Chris; then he went 
‘out into the other room, picked up Chris’ 
discarded linen and the newspaper contain- 
ing the barber-shop débris, and took them 
to the kitchen, where he placed them 
‘in the range and burned them. He also 
‘burned Chris’ hat. He next returned to the 
back parlor, threw off the light and opened 
the window blinds. Then he walked slowly 
back to the dining room, examining the 
floor carefully to make sure that the rugs 
were in unsoiled condition. 

He had reached the spot where Olwell 
and Chris had fallen, had decided that the 
jroom was ready for inspection, and had 
‘begun planning what he should do after 
‘notifying the police. He dreaded the or- 
‘deal, but it had to be faced. The house was 
‘silent. The street was one on which there 
} 4 no traffic. The night had been utterly 
still. 

Suddenly he lifted his head and listened. 
‘Clear and high and long, piercingly distinct 
through the silence, came the unmistakable 
sound of a police whistle. 

Something had gone wrong with Chris! 

Richard hesitated a moment, uncertain 
what to do. But he knew that whatever 
was done must be done at once. After the 
police returned with Chris it might be too 
‘ate to act. A delay even of seconds might 
be fatal. He must give the alarm, and at 
once. 


‘of the job room, on a business mission for. 
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His first act was to run to the porch door, 
unlock it, open it, and himself whistle three 
times as if calling for help. He listened 
until the police whistle responded. Then 
closing the door he hurried to the telephone, 
where his trembling fingers took down the 
receiver. He did not attempt to find his 
number in the book. : 

“Central! Give me police headquarters,” 
he called. : “Police? This is Rich- 
ard Olwell. I’ve just had an accident at my 
house. Send someone out here, will you?” 

He did not listen to the questions that 
were asked, but hung up, and threw himself 
into a chair to await developments. 

How long he sat there in Richard Ol- 
well’s chair he hardly knew. It seemed 
hours—in reality it was only a few minutes. 
But at last a knocking was heard at the 
front door. A moment later he had ad- 
mitted Sergeant Powers and Chris. A 
moment later still and the three were back 
in the dining room, with Richard explain- 
ing about Chris to Powers. ‘Ellery is one 
of my foremen. Didn’t he tell you? He 
was working here with me this evening.” 

Richard was trying to keep his grasp 
uponzhis self-control. 

“T wouldn’t have bothered him,” he 
heard Powers say, “‘only he tried to run 
away.” 

“He scared me—that’s why I ran.” 

“‘T stopped him because he was running,” 
said Powers. “I was going to let him go, 
but when I heard your whistle I fetched 
him along.” 

It was Chris whose self-possession 
brought Richard to his senses. Seeing the 
bandage as if for the first time, he made a 
solicitous inquiry as to Richard’s health. 

“Hurt yourself, Mr. Olwell?”’ 

“Look here,” replied Richard, taking the 
cue. ‘‘You, too, officer.’ 

He led the two men to the open door and 
pointed into the darkened back parlor. 
The light from the dining room was barely 
sufficient to show that a man’s body was 
lying upon the floor. 

“Hello!” cried Powers. ‘Who is it?” 

“That’s for you tosay. The man entered 
the house and, when I spoke to him, came at 
me.” 

He touched his bandage significantly. 

“T came off fairly well. But he ——”’ 
He paused. ‘‘That’s why I whistled.” 

Powers stepped inside and knelt down 
over the dead man’s face. Then he searched 
his coat pockets for papers. 

“Richard Hatton. I thoughtso! Here’s 
his prison discharge. This is one of the 
ex-convicts I was warning you against, 
Mr. Olwell. A little disguised since this 
noon, but not enough tofool me. He’s been 
trimming his hair and beard with a tin 
shears.” 

“T don’t like to look at him,” said Rich- 
ard, turning away. 

F Powers followed him back away from the 
oor. 
‘Does that mean trial for homicide?” 

But Powers thought not. ‘‘He attacked 
you, didn’t he? It’s your house, isn’t it?’’ 

“T think the fall must have killed him,” 
said Richard. 

“No matter. It was self-defense, what- 
ever killed him, and very good riddance of 
bad rubbish! You'll not be bothered, Mr. 
Olwell, except for a few minutes by the 
coroner. Leave it to me.” 

“T’ll do as much for you some day.” 

“Leave it to me.” 

Richard now felt the necessity of getting 
Chris out of the way before the police 
arrived. 

“Tt’s all over, Chris. You’d better get 
back to your hotel. There’s nothing you 
can do here.” 

“Nothing at all,’”’ agreed Powers, cross- 
ing to the telephone. “TI’ll notify head- 
quarters.” 

“T’ve already notified them.” 

Almost as he spoke the words they heard 
another arrival at the front door. The 
patrol wagon had come up so noiselessly as 
to be unnoticed. Richard started to admit 
the officers; but they were already inside 
the house, he found; and the next moment 
one of them was talking to him as if he 
knew him. 
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“T came myself, Dick. Where is she? 
Did you kill her?” 

“Tt isn’t a woman, chief,’ explained 
Powers. ‘Look here.” 

And he took his superior officer by the 
arm and walked him up the room to the 
back parlor, where he showed him the body. 

“Hatton, one of those California con- 
victs. I notified Mr. Olwell this noon who 
he was, and he fired him, and Hatton tried 
to get even. He waited until this man 
Ellery here left the house, and then tried to 
slug Mr. Olwell, and Mr. Olwell got him. 
Id just spoken to Ellery down on Fifteenth 
Street when I heard Mr. Olwell’s whistle, 
and we both came back.” 

Chief of Police Benjamin Burly seemed 
impressed. 

““Where’s the other one? Where’s Cot- 
teril?’”’ 

“TI was on his trail when I heard the 
whistle.”’ 

“Oh! They’d separated!” 

eT hatiseuss, 

“T see you’ve changed your appearance, 
Dick,” he continued, addressing Richard. 
“T’d almost forgotten how you looked down 
against your hide. Where’s your wife? 
Where’s Winnie?”’ 

“‘She’s not in the house.” 

“Tm glad of that. Women never take 
these things well. We’ll get him right out 
so she’ll not see him.” 

He stepped into the hall, returning a 
moment later with two policemen and a 
stretcher. 

ae them out with him, Powers,” he 
said. 

Powers led the way; they placed Ol- 
well’s body upon the stretcher, covering it 
with a blanket; and upon the blanket they 
laid Richard’s discarded hat. Then the two 
policemen left the house with their burden. 

“We could give you a lift, if you don’t 
mind riding in a patrol wagon,” suggested 
Powers, as he was leaving, to Chris. 

“Thanks, but I believe I’d rather walk.” 

“You can sit up on the front seat with 
the driver if you want to.” 

“You're thinking about the looks of it,” 
said the chief. ‘‘Maybe you’ve never seen 
our patrol wagon. It’s inclosed.’”’ 

“T’d a little rather walk.” 

“Better ride, Chris,’ advised Richard 
significantly. “They’ll take you direct to 
the Kirkwood.”’ 

He had avoided standing beside Chris, as 
he did not wish the officers to remember 
seeing them together. A dangerous train 
of association might be started. 

“Then I’ll change my mind. Thanks.” 

Chris thereupon took up his satchel and 
followed Powers to the wagon. 

Chief Burly remained behind for an 
additional word with Richard. 

“T didn’t think you had it in you, Dick. 
I would have said you were too soft.” 

“T didn’t mean to kill him,” said Richard. 

“Forget it!” 

Richard ended the painful interview by 
asking the chief to give the dead man a 
decent burial. He would be glad to foot the 
bill, he said. It was the least he could do 
for the unfortunate man. 

“Tl take care of it. I’ll have an under- 
taker, and tell him to send the bill to you, 
if it will make you feel any better. But it 
isn’t necessary.” 

“T’d feel better to have it done.” 

After closing the door Richard stood 
listening for a moment. Then he made the 
rounds of the lower floor as if he were in his 
own house, locking doors and windows and 
turning out the lights, room by room. The 
hall light, however, he left burning. He 
then went upstairs to Olwell’s lighted bed- 
room. The morrow would bring its own 
evils. 

“He couldn’t see past my tag,”’ he mused. 
“He didn’t see me at all! I wonder what 
he will be able to see to-morrow.” 

Had he known that Chief Burly’s first 
act upon arriving at headquarters was to 
have Olwell’s finger tips inked and pressed 
upon a slip of paper, and his next to wire 
Sacramento for Richard Hatton’s finger 
prints, he would have wondered still more. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


big day’s work—no matter how hot 

the weather. In office and home 
Polar Cub brings refreshing coolness at an 
average operating cost of only one cent for 
six hours. 

Polar Cub is the individual fan. Has two 
speeds and stop; motor can beadjusted to any 
angle; height 8”; blade diameter 6”, motor beau- 
tifully nickel plated; blades, guard and base 
finished in rich velvet black enamel. Equipped 
with cord and plug. Fully guaranteed. 

Sold by electrical and hardware dealers 
everywhere for $5.85—(Canada $8.50). If your 
dealer hasn't it, write us. 

THE A. C, GILBERT COMPANY 
320 Blatchley Ave. New Haven, Conn. 


li: will keep you keen and eager for a 


In Canada 
THE A. C. GILBERT-MENZIES CO., LIMITED, Toronto 
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Make Flour 


Do Your Bit. Help the Government By 
Saving the Freight on Wheat and Flour 


I 


ELIEVE the railroads of this unnecessary 

congestion by establishing in your com- 

munity one of these wonderful American 
Midget Marvel Roller Flour Mills. 


$150 to $1,000 Per Month 


Can Be Made With This Permanent, Sub- 
stantial and Dignified Business. 


This wonderful self-contained roller millis rev- 
olutionizing milling. Makes splendid flour at a 
better yield than even the Government requires. 
One man without previous milling experience can 
runit successfully. Small cost, small power, easy 
operation enables it to make a ‘‘Better Barrel of 
Flour Cheaper.”” You can sack your flour under 

our nationally advertised 
brand ‘‘FLavo.” 


Our Service Department 
inspects your productseach 
month free and keeps you 
up to quality. , Sizes of mills 

,. from 15 to 100 barrels per 
day. You can start with 
the small size if you have 
$2,000 to invest. Sold on 
30 days’ free trial. 


Write for our catalog and 
experiences of successful 
owners all over the United 
States. 

During the period of the War, we will not*sell an 
. American Midget Marvel Mill unless its purpose 
is to supply the local needs of a community, 
or our Government, with flour and feed. 


Anglo-American Mill Company 
733-739 Trust Bldg., Owensboro, Ky. 
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A Mark of Quality 
A Sign of Service 
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We, as a nation, are now in the greatest conservation period 


terials must be replaced by others. We have neither the time 
nor the man-power to devote to lengthy experiments to dis- 
cover something new. We must seek it among those things 
we already have, and perfect its application wherever possible. 


i 
| ©) — of our history. Some things we must do without. Some ma- 
| bi 


Diamond Fibre has such a remarkable record in replacing, 
for many purposes, other materials such as steel, brass, copper, 
wood, leather, rubber, etc., that its sphere of usefulness is prac- 

! fe tically without limit. In the electrical field, it is used extensively 
because of its satisfactory dielectric strength. 


Diamond Fibre lends itself to any machining operation. 
It can be drilled, tapped, bored, turned, milled, bent, 
sawed. Its uniform density and texture as well as its 
freedom from metals, grit, etc., permit machining with 
minimum loss from scrapping or injury to the edge tools. 


Diamond Fibre is made in three basic forms— sheets, 
rods and tubes. From these are manufactured gears, 
speedometer sprockets, rail insulations, parts for automo- 
biles, trunks, grips, hair combs, handles, baskets, roving 
cans, bushings, and countless other things. 


We invite correspondence from those 
whose problems seemingly can be 


settled with Diamond Fibre. 


We also make the Diamond-F 
line of protective papers used 
extensively in the packing of 
food products, etc. 


We manufacture CELORON 
and CONDENSITE CELO- 
RON —two remarkable new 


water-resisting materials. 


Diamond State Fibre Company 
Bridgeport, Pa. (Near Philadelphia) ig 


Offices in principal cities 


z fm ‘fa A Patent your Invention—I’ll help 

. i BXEGMB for 4 Free Guide Books with list of Patent Buyers, 
hundreds of Ideas Wanted, etc. Advice Free. Richard B. 
Owen, Patent Lawyer, 33 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C., or 
2276-T Woolworth Bldg., New York. 


DEALERS i 
EVERYWHERE 


Snap on This Towline 


Any motor may stall—any car get stuck. 
And any autoist is sportsman enough to 
give you a pull if you've a towline handy. 
Have a BASLINE AUTOWLINE always in 
your car. Made of Yellow Strand Wire 
Rope — therefore reliable. Snaps on in- 
stantly with patented snaffle hooks that can- 
notloosen. At dealers, $4.95 east of Rockies, 


POWERSTEEL AUTOWLOCK—another ne- 
cessity— 4 feet of Yellow Strand Rope with 
non-pickablespringlock,secures yourcaror 
sparetires, At dealers,$2.25 east of Rockies. 


No truck equipment is complete without a 
POWERSTEEL TRUCKLINE. Reliable for 
any load. Write for literature. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE Co. 


SAINT LOUIS NEW YORK 
Manufacturers of celebrated Yellow Strand Wire Rope F 


Bastine AUTOWLINE 
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ACES HIGH 


(Continued from Page 13) 


It is when the flyer is caught in a nest of 
bursting high-explosive shells that acro- 
batics play an important part—nose spins, 
virages, renversements, wingslips, and all the 
rest of the stunts we had learned. Looping 
the loop isseldom used, and thoughit sounds 
sensational its value is probably overesti- 
mated. In fact, though I looped many times 
in practice I made use of the trick only 
once in an actual air duel. That was when 
I had a jammed machine gun and there was 
a fast German pilot right behind me. He 
opened fire and in order to lose the pest I 
looped and came down behind him. When 
I straightened out I could see that he had 
decided to keep right on ahead. There was 
plenty of room up front. 

A favorite trick the Germans employ is 
for their men to fly low and try to get an 
Allied pilot to come down in pursuit and 
within range of their antiaircraft guns. 
But of course this trick works both ways, 
and the Allies can do the same. One of our 
tricks to catch the boche was to have one of 
our men, with a protecting patrol far up 
over him, lead a Fritz over our lines. If the 
antiaircraft guns don’t get him the patrol 
swoops down on his tail. If he is wise he 
knows when the antiaircraft guns cease 
fire that something is above him. By that 
time it is generally too late for him to do 
anything. But then again, they can do the 
same to us too. 

I was once caught in a predicament like 
this. A Fritz led me into the antiaircraft 
fire. All of a sudden the guns were silenced, 
and I started to get out of the way. I 
looked up and saw a machine coming at me 
out of the sun. I skipped. The only thing 
to do ina case like this is to try to cut under 
the enemy as he plunges. If he is diving 
straight try to dive at an angle, which will 
force him to incline toward an upside-down 
position. As soon as he passes watch him 
and get above that Maltese cross again. 


A Practical Demonstration 


However, as a rule the Allies and the 
boches try the same tricks on each other. 
The only thing to do is to try to keep on 
top, for the man above has the better part 
of the argument. When a German is over- 
head we try to climb faster and get above 
him if he misses. In diving the Germans 
have always something of an advantage. 
An Albatross can fall faster than a light 
Spad or Nieuport, for instance. 

I found that I had much to learn even 
after I had been at the Front for some 
time, and I had to ask numerous questions. 
One of my instructors was especially kind 
to the boys, giving us tips. Just because he 
was an ace he was not above teaching 
tricks to younger pilots. Shortly after I 
had engaged in patrol work I asked him 
what would be the correct thing to do if 
while flying alone I should encounter a 
team of enemy chasse machines. What 
were some of the finer points for handling 
such a situation? 

His reply was a suggestion that we take 
out our machines and go up and look for a 
couple of Fritzes. We would not bother 
picking on a lone machine. Up we started 
and located a pair of Albatrosses in less 
than half an hour, about fifteen miles back 
of the German lines. As instructed I stayed 
behind at a respectable distance and 
watched his attack as the two boches ap- 
proached. 

My instructor maneuvered to get between 
those two machines and the burning sun. 
He climbed, taking care to keep both in front 
of him. The first man was shot down in 
flames within a few seconds, and our ace 
was ready for the second one. Twisted into 
a neat virage just as the enemy dived for 
him, the French ace almost instantly had 
caught his aim accurately enough to splinter 
the Albatross fuselage. That German got 
away only because his machine could dive 
faster than the Frenchman’s. 

This drastic lesson taught me a great 
deal. After seeing that scrap, meeting two 
enemy planes at once never worried me. 


When this war is over and we who sur- 
vive look at the whole wretched business 
in retrospect we must not give all the credit 
for victory to man and the machinery his 
brains and hands have produced. We must 
not forget. the dumb animals who have 
done their part. For without the aid of cer- 
tain invaluable animals it would have been 
necessary to prosecute an entirely different 


system of warfare to beat down the Prus- 
sian. The noble horse, actually a fighting 
part of our cavalry, used to a smaller ex- 
tent in this war than in others, but never- 
theless important; the sentinel dogs and 
the dogs trained to carry messages and to — 
drag the wounded to safety, and dogs 
taught to attack boches in a raid; and last 
but not least the humble carrier pigeons— 
all are factors. 

Particularly in the early months of the © 
war the phenomenal homing pigeon formed 
the basis of one of the cleverest of spy sys- 
tems, which as history reveals has been 
used for centuries, but which was perfected 
to real efficiency by virtue of the modern 
airplane. Every ten miles or so along the 
Western Front there were stationed camions 
with dovecots. These remained sometimes 
for months in one spot, but could be moved 
quickly when desired. 


Breeding War Birds 


The breeding of homing pigeons, inci- 
dentally, is a highly specialized sort of , 
animal raising. It is expensive, and years 
are required to develop a race of these birds 
to a point where their intelligence and in- 
stinct are keen enough to be of military 
value. At the age of three months they 
begin their primary training, flying a dis- 
tance of only a few hundred yards, which 
distance is increased by degrees until their 
powers of orientation are brought to the 
highest point. 

Then to make war birds of them! The 
noise of the bursting obus, the shock of the 
high-explosive shell, the suffocating odors 
and all the other horrors of the Front are 
things to which these feathered aids must 
become accustomed. Some make good and 
are not afraid to fly through or over a bar- 
rage fire; others can never be fitted for the 
work. 

The first time I visited one of these dove- 
cots at close range I was amused. The old 
French farmer, who evidently loved his 
pigeons without limit, was playing with a 
pair of them when I walked up. One was 
gray and one snow white. 

“Tes Deux Pigeons,’ I remarked as I 
engaged him in conversation. “I recall 
La Fontaine’s fable of the two pigeons.” 

“Ah, m’sieur! Un grand poéme!”” 4 

Then he proceeded to assure me of the 
merits of that particular verse of La Fon- 
taine’s. Furthermore he informed me that 
this was the poem that Mme. Sarah Bern- 
hardt had recited, when as a child she made 
her début in public. The man burst into 
rapturous eulogy of the famous tragedienne, 
swearing by forty saints or more that there 
never had been an actress who was her 
equal! 

I marveled at this earnest peasant, uned- 
ucated and yet apparently possessing abil- 
ity to appreciate an artist and proud of the 
fact that she was a Frenchwoman. Here 
was this unschooled, untutored old fellow 


_ trying desperately to convince me and 


“sell”? me on the proposition that Bern- 
hardt was what all the world knew her to 
be—a truly great artist. 

I agreed with him and asked if he had 
named one of his birds Sarah. He had—a 
long time ago—but, he told me, Sarah had 
died. ‘‘Ah, m’sieur, it was so sad!’ 

One day while flying in back of Fritz’ 
lines on reconnaissance work I noticed an 
unusually large supply train. On my way 
back I witnessed one of the unusual air 
battles—a battle between a Hun airplane 
and one of our carrier pigeons, which had 
just been released and which was flying for 
our lines. The boche plane was a Rumpler 
and it encountered that pigeon by accident. 
I was just far enough off to see the observer 
in the rear seat firing away with his ma- 
chine gun—and not hitting. It was noth- 
ing short of marvelous to see that bird 
doing instinctively the selfsame things we 
human flyers had been taught to do when 
pursued by an enemy. That bird would 
dive, soar, tear off at a wide angle, and do 
apparently everything to disconcert its at- 
tacker. It knew that flying in a straight 
line was dangerous. There was a display of 
intelligence and generalship by a bird that 
is ordinarily considered stupid. ¢ 

like the 


Without waiting to inquire, 
Irishman, if this was a private fight or 
could anybody get in, I proceeded to try 
to give the Rumpler a dose of mitrailleuse 
pills. In so doing I would be going against 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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Stewart 
Vacuum System 


“Tailor-Made” Accessories 


“Tailor-Made” is the truest description ever applied to Stewart 
Automobile Accessories. For that is exactly what they are. 


There is the same distinction and individualism in Stewart Acces- 
sories that there is in tailor-made clothes—that same touch of 
elegance and refinement which distinguishes the tailor-made suit 
and leads to its preferment. 


The Stewart Accessories are tailor-made in every sense of the word. 
They are not designed merely to meet an existing demand. In de- 
signing Stewart Accessories, painstaking attention is given not only 
to the functions they must perform, but to the exterior design as 
well. How they look on the car is considered with great care. 


A comparison of any Stewart Accessory will show you instantly 
what we mean when we say Stewart ‘‘Tailor-Made” Accessories. 


Stewart Accessories are tailor-made, because they are built up to a 
standard—not down toa price. They are sold at popular prices only 
because large quantity production makes it possible. 


Our aim has always been to make Stewart Accessories not only the 
best in quality and workmanship, but also best in exterior design 
and finish. We want motorists to say that they like to have them on 
their car not only because of the service they give, but because they 
add to the appearance of the car. It can always be said that a 
Stewart Accessory adds to the appearance of any car. 


We give motorists something better than they expect. When a man 
buys a tailor-made suit of clothes he expects something better. 
Motorists have learned to expect something better when it bears the 
name Stewart. When a man buys a Stewart Accessory he buys it 
with the same feeling that he has when he buys a tailor-made suit. 
He knows that when he is asking for a Stewart Accessory he is asking 
for the best. He has the same pride of ownership with Stewart 
“Tailor-Made” Accessories that he has with tailor-made clothes. 


With Stewart Accessories we give not only 100 per cent quality, but 
in addition we give the tailor-made features. Is it any wonder that 
they are so popular? It must be because they are Tailor-Made. 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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UR fighting men must have the best of food and equipment. 
They must have wheat and meat—and good leather shoes. 
There is a scarcity of leather, due to the tremendous demands of 
the war. Leather shoes worth wearing cost $4.50 or $6.00 a pair. 


Save leather for the soldiers. Cut down your 


the feet of the wearer, while a fine cork in- 


shoe expense. Wear good-looking, durable 
‘*Win-the-War’’ Service Shoes of extra qual- 
ity brown duck, with neat black leather 
trimmings. They have an extension sole of 
brown rubber that looks just like a leather 
sole but in many respects is better than 
leather. It is springy. It greatly relieves the 
strain of walking or standing on hard floors 
or pavements. It is waterproof— protecting 


sole helps to make the shoe exceedingly com- 
fortable. 

This shoe is made for all classes of men, and 
for boys and youths too. It is well shaped— 
not clumsy looking, like ordinary canvas shoes. 
And its remarkable durability is largely due to 
the fact that the duck of which it is made has 
all the great strength of the fine duck used in 
high-priced automobile tires. 


For Factory Workers, Machinists, Letter Carriers, 
Clerks, Carpenters, Railroad Men, Farmers, Truckmen, Vacation Use 


’Win-the-War’ 


hd TOP NOTCH hd 


SERVICE SHOE 


TRADE MARK 


$350 


RITE us today for the name of 
the reliable dealer in your vicin- 
ity who sells these ‘“Win-the-War’’ 
Service Shoes, which are made by the 
manufacturers of the famous “*“Top 


Notch’’ Rubber Footwear. 


Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co. 


Beacon Falls, Conn. 
New York Boston Chicago 
Kansas City Minneapolis San Francisco 


Special ‘‘Win-the-War’”’ Factory— 
College Point, L. I. 
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plane afire. y 
him aboard, and though time was precious 


(Continued from Page 66) 
orders, for I was not to open an attack and 
not to fire unless in self-defense; but gee- 
whiz! I was bound I was going to help 
that bird if they put me in the guardhouse 
for it! For all I knew, the Rumpler crew 
might hit that pigeon, flying straight into 


a strong wind, and prevent some valuable 
intelligence from reaching our lines. 


As 
I made for them in a long pique above I 


» noticed that the boche plane had almost 
| eaught that. pigeon, which was directly in 
| front of its propeller. 
| looked as if the bird knew enough to stay 
| in front of the propeller. You see, the pilot 
| did not dare to hit it with the propeller, for 


For a second it 


the blow would splinter the blades to pieces 


| and a burning airplane might result. 


In fact, if Fritz was not quick enough 


} throttling down his motor after such a 


smash a flaming motor certainly would re- 


' sult, for the engine would “‘race,”’ having 
| no propeller-thrust resistance, and as the 
' carburetor drained too quickly a back fire 
_ would result and then—‘‘cuckoo!”’ 


This 
is a point for any prospective flyer to re- 


' member under such a circumstance. 


Anyway, I made for the’ Rumpler and 
took a pot shot at it as I swooped down 
in a wild whiz and swung off to avoid it. 
I missed making an effective hit, though I 
saw the machine wabble as some of my 
bullets probably hit a spar or strut. 

Then I scooted, and proceeded to obey 
orders, but seeing that my boat was a 
chasse Spad the Rumpler pilot feared a re- 
attack from me and immediately sought 
lower atmosphere. What amused me most 
was that the pigeon got away safely. 


Burdette’s Nerve 


One of the most hair-raising experiences 
that ever happened to members of our es- 
eadrille in connection with landing men 
was down in a quiet sector one autumn day. 


| Two of the Morane pilots had been ordered 


to drop two men behind the German lines 
simultaneously, at points not far apart. 
| Whether these two men were to work to- 
'gether or not I do not know, for naturally 
'we manage to learn very little about what 
these men are actually doing. 

The first pilot—Burdette, I believe it 


‘\was—located his landing place and, after 


spiraling low enough to ascertain in the 
gray misty dawn if the coast was reason- 
ably clear, he landed hisman. In starting 
\back he had no idea that he was about to 
‘do something for which he would receive the 
‘French war cross. He looked for the other 
‘machine and saw that it had landed. As 
\this was not part of the program the pilot 
‘in the air piqued down and presently got a 
distress signal from his mate below. Some- 
\thing had happened to that machine. 

Burdette immediately went to the rescue 
‘of his comrade, though it was mighty risky 
work for all concerned. From his position 
‘in the air Burdette could see German auto- 
‘mobiles and motorcycles approaching. The 
‘plane had been observed as it descended. It 
was anything but desirable ground for a 
landing, as the turf was uneven and had 
caused the other unfortunate pilot to break 
his propeller. 

Anyway, Burdette landed and managed 
‘to keep right side up. His pal certainly 
scurried, tried to get aboard, and in his 
‘excitement forgot to set his own disabled 
So-Burdette would not take 


‘he made the boy go back and touch a 
match to the stopcock of the gasoline tank. 
‘This is the simple method the French em- 
‘ploy. The Germans are more elaborate. 

hey explode theirs by electricity. 

One of the funniest jokes we ever had on 
the boches was the time an Albatross pilot 
landed within our lines and the grand, elab- 


‘orate incendiary system failed to produce 
the spark. It had short-circuited or else 
the juice it generated happened to be a 
pro-Ally current. The annoying part was 
that the enemy airman had no matches. 
When he found that the French were going 
‘to take the machine intact his broad smile 
vanished. He was wild. 

_ Itwas in the Champagne sector, one night 
in the late autumn, that I found out what 
a bombing party was really like. Words 


absolutely fail me, and I believe it would 


{Stump even our most noted linguists to de- 


Scribe such an affair adequately. Possibly 

me other language than English might 
ay the,word picture more lucidly. One 
simply to be in, or rather under, one 
[these bomb raids to obtain a thoroughly 
comprehensive idea of what iswhat. It was 
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warfare and a steady diet of gunfire, and I 
must say I feel sorry for the frail and nerv- 
ous women and little children, and even the 
men, in a city like London or Paris when a 
cowardly Zeppelin raid is on. 

That night the Huns raided us with 
most remarkable regularity. Six two- 
seated Rumplers came over at a time, 
swooping down, and each machine drop- 
ping about four bombs. Apparently the 
Rumpler crew would drop its entire load 
and fly away, and the next machine would 
dive down. 

Before the alarm was given I had awak- 
ened from my peaceful slumber. It was on 
account of my friend and roommate, Sér- 
geant Pilot Charlie de Gorce. He had 
lighted a bougie, or French candle, before 
the raid began, and was writing. 

The light from his candle had awakened 
me because it shone in my eyes, and I 
shied a sabot at it to extinguish it. I told 
him he had all day to write, and that I 
felt like sleeping and was not going to let 
him keep me awake nights. I missed my 
aim, and was just informing him that the 
next shoe was going at his head, which was 
what he deserved, when the siren started 
to blow. It told us that Fritzie was com- 
ing over the lines. But that made no dif- 
ference to me. I did not know whence the 
raiding party was coming, nor where it was 
going. It was nothing in my young life. 
I judged the boches to be pretty close at 
hand, as I fancied I could hear the exhausts 
of their motors. 

Then the first thing I knew I heard the 
strangest, mostuncannysound whistlingand 
z-z-2Z-zZ-ing through the air. It was the con- 
centrated essence of frightfulness, and if 
you have ever heard a boche bomb come 
down you will agree with me. It’s the 
weirdest sound in the world. In falling it 
sounds as if it is going to hit you in the 
back—right plumb in the back; and then 
comes the shock. With a detonation that 
seems to crack the eardrums and sends a 
sharp pain through the spine, making it 
vibrate right inside one’s carcass, as the 
earth shivers beneath, the huge bomb 
bursts. Then when it becomes evident in 
the dazed mind that the missile of hate 
has landed some distance away there is 
some relief, 


All Hands Turn Out 


When I heard the first one dropping that 
night I thought it was directly over my 
bed, but still I would not get up. It landed 
several hundred feet away but I could hear 
more coming. De Gorce jumped up, stuck 
his feet in my sabots, and out he went, 
yelling “Me for the trenches!” for each 
escadrille has its trench dug for the purpose 
of protection during bomb raids. But still 
I remained in bed and pulled the covers 
over my head. I believed that if a bomb 
was going to hit me it might as well find me 
in bed as anywhere else. ' 

After six machines had dropped bombs 
the concert stopped. I decided that I had 
done the wise thing by remaining and 
thought I had the laugh on the fellows in 
the trenches. 

But just then—more motors buzzing, 
followed by more souvenirs! Bang—blam— 
r-r-up—crash! One landed right near the 
hut with such force that the structure 
rocked to and fro, and a minute later an- 
other one took one whole end of the hut 
off and scattered splinters of it over me and 
onto me. This was a little too much—I 
leaped out of bed, grabbed’some clothes and 
blankets, and threw the blankets round my 
shoulders. 

The whole escadrille was out in a little 
stretch of woods—not a soul in the bar- 
racks or even in the trenches. I had to run 
across a clearing of about two hundred 
yards before I reached the woods, the gang 
yelling and hooting at me as I flew across: 
“Come on, bo! There’s a boche behind 
you!” “Oh, youkid!” “Vive ? Amérique!”’ 

These were some of the things the 
Frenchmen and American boys yelled at 
me. They told me afterward that I ran so 
fast the blankets stood out straight behind 
me like boards. I think I broke all records. 
There are only two times when I break 
records—when there are bombs or boches 
chasing me. 

All the fellows were out there in the 
glade, some half-dressed, some in bare feet. 
Iwas glad I had brought my blankets, and I 
sat down and began to dress leisurely. 
We all wanted cigarettes. Not a soul had 
one. We could watch one of the hangars 
burning on the hill. But we didn’t care. 
All we said was ‘‘God is with us; we 
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The new 
Tube comes 
sealed with [7 
a thin film of 
metal over the 
opening. You push } 
this peg through the 
film, making a smooth 
opening, then throw the 
peg away. The peg comes 
with the package. 


There’s a man 
in Kansas City 
who makes me 
Sore! 


An 
Advertisement 
by Jim Henry 


I got chummy with him one evening on a Pullman, running into 
Louisville. Next morning, in the dressing-room, he was performing 
a facial operation which he claimed was shaving. He needed an 
anaesthetic. “The expression I caught in the mirror suggested that he 
was extracting his beard with forceps. 


**Let the torture cease, friend,’’ I says. “Wipe off that whitewash 
and brush a half inch of this Mennen’s Shaving Cream into the un- 
dergrowth for three minutes. Don’t rub it in with your fingers. It 
makes no difference if the water is cold. I'll guarantee that your 
beard will be softer than it ever was before and that your face will 
feel fine afterwards.’’ 


Nothing doing. Habit to that man is like a religion. ‘‘I’ve used 
this kind of shaving soap since I was a kid,” he replied coldly, ‘‘and 
I don’t care to change.’’ Lucky he didn’t start on laundry soap. I’ve 
seen men who would rather itch all day than use Mennen’s Talcum 
simply because they think it’s a baby powder. But that’s another 
advertisement. 


Mind you—all I ask of any man is to try Mennen’s Shaving Cream. 
Perhaps it isn’t any good. Maybe I’m prejudiced. Perhaps the lather 
won't hold three times as much moisture as any other shaving prep- 
aration. Possibly it isn’t the most concentrated and economical cream 
that’s made. It may not soften your beard without rubbing and it 
may get your face all roughed up. 


But try it. Good heavens! You had to try o/ives before you liked 
them. I don’t even ask you to buy a full size tube. Send mea few 
stamps—say about six twos—and I’Il send you a generous demonstrator 
tube. A million men have tried Mennen’s and kept on using it. 
Don’t be like that fellow from Kansas City —try it. 


MISNN 


SHAVING CREAM 


The House of Mennen exists because r 
people wish to be comfortable. Many : 
know the silky luxury of a Mennen 1 
Talcum bath. Mennen’s Kora-Konia u 
eases the pain of chafing, scalds, sun- . 
burn and skin irritation. Mennen’s 1 
1 
I 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


hon 
(Mennen Salesman) 


JIM HENRY, 
House of Mennen, 
42 Orange St., Newark, New Jersey. 


Dear Jim: 
I am from Missouri. I’ll try anything once. 
Here’s 12 cents. Send the demonstrator tube, 


Tar, Shampooing Cream and Cold 
Cream are delightful to use. 


Name 


Trade Mark 


Address 
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KEEP T0 RIGHT-DRIVE WITH CARE 


HOOD TIRES 


ARE BETTER | 
THAN GOOD TIRES — 
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The“Why’” of the 
Hood Extra “Ply” 


Look beneath the surface of 


Sas a tire you buy. Look for the 
SS 


sign of the Hood Tire Dealer 
and ask to be shown a section of 
the 312"! tire construction. 

You will find the finest cotton whose 
resistance power, when woven into 
a fabric, is your protection against 
blow-outs, increasing its wear service 
to you. 


Count the plies—ask the Dealer how 


many plies are in any ‘‘standard”’ 31 x 4 tire. 


| Compare cost per mile by dividing the price 


"s| by the mileage guaranteed and delivered in 
7 each case. 


World’s Fastest Selling Auto Accessory! 
County distributors wanted; write today. G. L.W. 
SPRING OILER CO., San Diego, Calif., U. S. A. 


rap 


LEARN AT HOME—THE NEW 


WAY 
Many students earn $25 to $40 aweek. Speed of 80 to 100 words 
aminuteintypewritingand 125to150werdsa minute inshorthand 
guaranteed. Entirely new method. Learnat home in spare time. 
WRITE TODAY FOR AMAZING OFFER 
Entire Course on trial, Complete business training included. 
Send today fer new descriptive book and special offer, Address 
THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 86 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 


: You Can Hear! 


Don't say that it cannot be done—Had Mr, 
Bell said that, there would have been no telephones. 
I have shown over 325,000 deaf persons that they 
can hear distinctly and have thousands of grate- 
ful letters from them, mainly because I said to 
them what I now say to you—‘*‘ My company does 
not want a cent from you until you know that the 
Acousticon will make you hear.”’ Just send a line 
and say “I am hard of hearing and will try the 
Acousticon.’” Wewillimmediately send you, charges 
paid, the new and inconspicuous 


1918 Acousticon 
on Ne ieee 


No Expense 
After you have given it any test that you choose, 
it is entirely for you to say whether you will keep it 
or return it—at least you will know whether you 
are among the hundreds of thousands of fortunate 
ones whom it enables to hear distinctly. 

The ACOUSTICON has improvements and patented fea- 
tures which cannot be duplicated. So no matter what you 
have tried in the past, send for free trial of the ACOUSTICON 
today and convince yourself—you alone to decide. Ad- 
dress me personally if you prefer, K. M. TURNER, 
President. 


1301 Candler Bldg., N. Y. 
Canadian Address, 621 New Birks Bldg., Montreal 


General Acoustic Co., 


The famous Hood outdoor sign will make 
you acquainted with the sign of a Hood Dealer, Look 
for it in your town or city. If you do not find it, look 
for the nearest address on the page opposite the con- 
tents page in the 1918 Blue Book. This dealer will be 
pleased to show you the ““why”’ of that extra “ply.” 


Hood Tire Co., Inc., Watertown, Mass. 


Write for 


WANTED NEW IDEAS {its in" 


ventions Wanted and $1,000,000 in prizes. Our four books 
sent Free. Sendsketch for Free opinion as to patentability. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


i Be: 


\ T ri-Cotniversa 
“> Rain Rubber 
= A\ ' _Clars shield top and bottom clean across, 
x | ’ HS Fits Fords and all two-piece windshields 
\ “At Dealers-or mailed direct — 


Slips on in Tri-Continental Corp, Buffalo, N.Y. 
a Jitty * She limbrella for Windshields” 
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FORGET Your Garters— 


You can’t work efficiently 
if you are annoyed by garters 
that restrict your 
muscles and veins, 
that slip down or 
come undone. 


Enjoy the 
comfort and 
freedom 
Nature 
intended, 
with the 


Z 


= 
GARTER 


“THE ONE THAT WON’T BIND” 


The Wide Webbing (patented) rests 
lightly; no hooks or straps; easy on and 
off; the ideal support. 

50c for silk finish; 25c for lisle. Also the 
E. Z. 2-Grip, 60c and 40c. E. Z. D-Luxe, 
$1. If not at dealer’s, send his name and 
price to The Thos. P. Taylor Co., Dept. S, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Ask your jobber, or order sample 
Dealers: dozens from us, without obligation. 


_—$——— 
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won’t have to fly to-morrow!’’ We were 
like the little kid watching the schoolhouse 
burn. 

After trying in vain to get a cigarette 
from someone my friend Douchey called 
me aside and said: ‘“‘Let’s go down to the 
canteen.” ? 

It was a brilliant idea and we started, 
defying the boche bombs, just like two 
modern Ajaxes defying the lightning. 
Only that fellow Ajax’ stunt was a joke 
compared to what we fellows were going 
through. He was a shine! 

At the canteen, which was quite deserted, 
we raided the cigarette case and then drank 
some light wine—we decided we might as 
well drink it before it was ruined by Fritz. 
We hated to see anything wantonly wasted. 
Then stuffing bottled goods into our pock- 
ets and under our sweaters, all we could 
carry, we started back. We prayed that a 
bomb would hit the place so that what we 
had removed would not be missed. The 
bar is run by one of the sergeant majors 
and the profits go to the different messes, 
but there would not be much profit that 
night. 

Back at the woods everybody grabbed 
the cigarettes. We called our particular 
friends to give them a drink, but the whole 
crowd saw what we were doing and de- 
clared themselves in on the party. The 
captain, too, came back and sampled some 
of the vintage. We drank luck to our- 
selves and hoped the bombs would not hit 
the woods. 

Meanwhile the mechanics were out fight- 
ing the fire. They had their hands full 
too. According to the rules, that is their 
job and the flyers do not interfere with 
their work, which is mean work. 

Soon after the raid was over we learned 
that several machines had been completely 
destroyed. When I returned to my room 
I found Georges Babo ready to climb into 
my bed, as his shanty had burned down. 
With the persuasion of a 45-caliber revolver 
I managed to get him out, and he slept on 
the floor. 

It was evident that our escadrille would 
not do much flying for some days, as these 
fast battleplanes are only replaced in lots 
of five at a time. Repairing our hangars 
and smoothing out the field would require 
a week or more. There would be a short 
vacation for us, and if no more bombing 
parties came for a week or two we could 
make preparations for a reprisal. 


A Chance to Retaliate 


Some nights later the boches came over 
our lines again, while en route to bomb a 
French town which they had carelessly 
neglected, and the sausage eaters decided 
to drop a few samples on our escadrille just 
for luck. It was a beautiful moonlight 
night and our hangars were quite visible. 

On nights when there is a full moon we 
always expect the Fritzies to visit us on a 
bombing expedition. Bombing is only at- 
tempted at such times, as the planes would 
lose their way in the dark. 

The towns en route are never in total 
darkness, as the pitch blackness would give 
them away. There are always some lights 
along the roads. In fact, this is one reason 
why it is so easy for the enemy to bomb 
Paris. The surrounding towns, showing 
stray lights here and there, only make the 
total darkness of the big city the more 
easily distinguishable. Then, too, itissimple 
for the Germans to reach Paris by merely 
flying over the Marne Valley, following the 
Marne River, which runs into the Seine, 
and then pursuing the course of the Seine 
right into the heart of Paris. This is the 
route generally taken. 

They use two-seated Rumpler tractors, 
and on this particular occasion they tossed 
some twelve or fifteen big bombs at us, the 
explosions of which were terrifically vio- 
lent. What annoyed us most about this 
raid was that we were all having a good 
party when the intruders arrived. 

The machines kept on going over our 
lines. We did not know whether they were 
bombing our escadrille only or whether 
they were merely on their way to do more 
damage in the French towns. The captain 
was not there that night, but someone sug- 
gested that after the Huns got through hav- 
ing their fun with us we take our machines 
out and go up and treat them to what we 
would call a “‘razoo.” 

The suggestion met with approval. We 
would wait for them to return from their 
excursion to that poor little town, wherever 
it was. About ten men of the French Fly- 
ing Corps decided to go up. As my machine 
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was being overhauled I remained below and — 
stayed up to watch the fun. Each man had 
his own machine and there were five extra 
machines held in reserve for each group 
of fifteen flyers in the escadrille, but that 
night we decided that ten machines were 
enough for the purpose. Our men were in 
no hurry to ascend, because we knew that 
it would be some time before the Fritzies re- 
turned. We were able to guess where they 
had come from, for the reports are wire- 
lessed to us as these raiders cross the lines 
at various points. 

Our boys started and flew over the Ger- 
man trenches five miles distant at a height 
of about fourteen thousand or sixteen 
thousand feet, which is rather high for 
night flying. Aérial work in the dark is 
usually done at lower altitudes. 

We proceeded to turn the tables on the 
enemy by taking advantage of the stupid- 
ity of the Germans. Instead of starting . 
their raid an hour or so before dawn, so as 
to take their machines back just at day- 
break and make it difficult for Allied planes 
to catch them, they were using their own 
superior system. Perhaps the reader will 
imagine that the enemy would stand less 
pace of being shot down in the dark, 

ut 

Our squadrilla flew round in the general 
locality of the enemy hangars, keeping up 
more than high enough to prevent the hum 
of their motors from reaching earth. Those 
of us who remained at camp sat round, 
keeping eyes on a certain section of the 
heavens, watching for the show. 


A Raid on the Enemy 


After a bit we detected overhead the 
buzz of the boches returning. We wondered 
if they had any bombs left. Even if their 
bombs were exhausted each Rumpler car- 
ried two machine guns—a rigid one in front 
and a swivel mounted one in the rear seat, 
As far as our plans for the “razoo” or 
“royal raspberry’’ were concerned these 
weapons were utterly useless for them. 
They elected to let us alone on this return 
trip, quite guileless and ignorant of what 
was ahead of them. 

Three or four minutes later, shortly after 
they had crossed No Man’s Land, the leader 
of the flock did just what we knew he would 
do. From his machine dropped a fusee with 
five pretty prongs—an earthbound rocket, 
distinct and brilliant in the deep blue heay- 
ens. This was a signal for his flying field 
to answer him with a flare so as to guide 
the raiders to the proper location for safe 
landing. It was also a signal to our ten 
flyers far aloft, telling them just what to 
do; only Fritz did not know this. ; 

Then came the second signal—another 
fusee, which told the crew at the hangars 
to illuminate the field. 

Now for business! We knew our ten men 
were circling directly over that spot, as it 
was well lighted. We could even see the 
glow radiating upward from where we sat. 
Below them our flyers could make out the 
enemy planes as they approached. Our 
boys would wait just long enough to see the 
silhouette of the Rumpler come within the 
circle of illumination—and then a dive! It 
would be done systematically. Our men 
would dive in rotation, according to their 
position, the first Frenchman going for the 
first German; and as the second one ap- 
proached the second Frenchman would dive 
for him. No confusion among our squad- 
ron—nothing but confusion among the 
enemy. 

Suddenly we saw sparks—an explosive 
bullet hitting a boche plane; and immedi- 
ately followed the burring sound of our 
man’s gun. Presently another machine 
gun sounded through the still air, for the 
lines were quiet that night; and then the 
sound grew louder—more machine guns. 
Presently there was a puff with a great 
flash of flame in the air. One of our phos- 
phorie bullets had exploded a boche gas 
tank. A moment later a tiny bit of some- 
thing in flames dropped like a plummet, 
leaving a comet’s tail of sparks. It was 
another machine, whose wings had been 
set afire by one of our incendiary shells. 

The enemy had antiaircraft guns, to be 
sure, but these were useless at this time. 
The gunners could not see the planes over- 
head and in firing they would be just as 
likely to. hit their own flyers as ours. 
Whereas our men in the air could tell by 
the shape of the silhouette whether they 
were shooting at a Rumpler or not. » 

The enemy pilots could not disting a 
our planes from their own as they swooped’ 

(Concluded on Page 73) 4 
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) At the Nation’s Service 


The ability of our country adequately to meet force with 
force on the battlefields of France is due in no small de- 
gree to the mineral wealth with which Nature has so richly 
endowed us. In the dark interiors of our mines and on 
a the scarred sides of our hills are born our battleships and 
iy . transports; our tanks and ambulances; our cannon, guns 


¢ anid bayonets; our shells and grenades; in fact all our 
implements of active warfare. 


The miners of the country are the men who labor first 
that these things may be put at the Nation’s service. 
That they realize the importance of their task is evidenced 
by the way in which they are performing it. The pro- 
duction of practically all minerals during 1917 shows a 
great increase over 1916. And 1916 was a record year. 
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The Hercules Powder Co. is glad to call attention to these 
men and their work. We know them well, for our con- 
nections with them have beén intimate for years. By far 
the greater part of our production of Hercules Explosives 
is used by the miners who are doing so much to provide 
these implements which are vital for the Winning of 
the war. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Chicago Pittsburg, Kan. Salt Lake City 
; \ Denver Pittsburgh, Pa. San Francisco 
Z , r Hazleton, Pa. Memphis St. Louis 
Z| HAT mM | Joplin New York Wilmington, Del. 
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FEATURES 


Simple Construction 
The Rajah Plug embodies no freak 
ideas or experiments. There are but 
five parts, all interchangeable, easily 
taken apart, cleaned and assembled. 


Knife Edge Bushing 


adjusts itself to the shoulder of the 
porcelain. All possibility of injuring 
the porcelain’is thus eliminated when 
the bushing is tightened down to se- ° 
cure a gas-tight joint. 


Insulation 
consists of the highest grade, hardfire, 
heat-resisting porcelain, of special pat- 
tern, so assembled as to insure against 
firing through. 


The Button Top and Rajah Clip 
Terminal 

do away entirely with the necessity 

for either thumb screw, nut or other 

device for attaching the cable to the 

spark plug. 


Rajah Terminals and Adapters 


are furnished so that Rajah Plugs can 
be used with any car. 


Rajah Regular and Ferrule 
Clip Terminals 


Adjustable to any cable and with fer- 
rule to fit any cable. With the extra 
collar supplied both can be used with 
any make of plug. 


RATES a 


Rajah Thumb Nut and 
Stud Terminals 


The Thumb nut is an adapter for 
Dodge, Ford, Hup, Hudson, Maxwell, 
Mitchell, Packard Twin Six and Pull- 
man. The Stud for Buick, Chevrolet 
and Oldsmobile. 


Rajah Ball Terminal 


Adapter for Franklin, Loco- 
mobile and Willys-Knight. 


Manufactured by 


Rajah Auto-Supply Co. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
Sales Department 
Edward A. Cassidy Co. 
280 Madison Ave., New York 


The plug that puts power 
behind the pistons 


In speed boats, racing cars and airplanes, Rajah Plugs 
unfailingly deliver the quick, hot spark that turns gasoline 


into power. 


Records of racing, hill-climbing and flying events, past and 
present, are indisputable proof of Rajah supremacy. 

The automobile owner, who wishes to have available in his 
car the last ounce of power and be forever free from ignition 
troubles, should need no stronger endorsement than this. 


Spark plugs should not be 
carelessly bought. “They are 
of vital importance in the efh- 
cient and economical opera- 
tion of any car. ‘There is a 
big. difference in service be- 
tween the best spark plug and 
the next best. There is little 
difference in the price. 


NOTE —Use a complete set of 
Rajah Plugs and secure 100% 
efficiency. 

Then you will enjoy the 
delightful sense of quick re- 
sponse, increased power and 
absolute dependability. 
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‘ (Concluded from Page 70) 
(wn, and if they could they would not 
jve time toaim. Of course they were im- 
ient to land. Then, too, the advantage 
3 with the man on top. 
‘ We learned from our men upon their re- 
tn that the enemy planes had landed two 
31 time—when they landed safely at all— 
‘eihad skirted the field in a wide circle so 
gto leave room for the next two to land. 
jien our boys missed out while diving for 
7 enemy in the air they would straighten 
» and fire on the machine as it landed or 
{ along the ground. And those who suc- 
ssfully shot down a Hun would swoop 
jvn to tear up anything on the field— 
‘fi: targets on account of the illumination. 
i2y simply raked the field with bullets 
bore ascending again. 
‘yur boys could see men dropping and 
ychines catching fire all over the field, 
» the enemy mechanics did not dare to 
/n out the lights, for some of the bombers 
e au in the air and would not see where 
and. 
_ “hen having raised the devil sufficiently 
4 the household of the Hun our men 


z A Reminiscence 


JOR more than half a century the coun- 
try has pointed a scornful finger at New 
ik City because, in July, 1863, rioters 
Je resisted the Civil War draft, dis- 
y.ed the guards, smashed the furniture, 
ned the building and for forty-eight 
rs defied the Government. 
he extenuating circumstances are sel- 
\1mentioned. The conscription law pro- 
1d that anyone drawn for military 
€ ice could buy himself off by paying the 
}ernment three hundred dollars. That 
y bad enough when three hundred dollars 
y ld hire a substitute; but by the sum- 
n of 1863 depreciation of currency, rise 
fwages and long mortality lists had 
red the situation. The price of substi- 
tis had gone to two or three times three 
ndred dollars. 
Jhen the drawing began in New York, on 
1’ eleventh, it immediately appeared that 
ache greater part of the conscripts were 
hanics and laborers; naturally, as they 
died the bulk of the population. Dis- 
uished Democratic lawyers had said 
law was unconstitutional anyway. A 
t laborer upon whom the lot fell must 
<0 the bloody business of Gettysburg; 
1a man with three hundred dollars could 
¢ off, though that sum would by no 
ns hire a substitute. 
hat fact without doubt is what inspired 
hriots. A like law to-day, fixing the price 
f| life at three hundred dollars, would 
a eriots not only in New York but every- 
re else. 
he extenuating circumstances are sel- 
mentioned, however. Extenuating 
mmstances seldom are mentioned or re- 
ibered in any case of resistance to the 
icxmment when a nation is at war. 
me people have been harshly treated in 
war. It is regrettable, but when they 
4: provoked their fate by opposition to 
Nwar, sensible citizens can have little 
y pathy with them. A _ public’s judg- 
hits are always harsh when its sons are 
mae firing line. They ought to be. 


Reorganizing Schemes 


{E interest charge on the national debt 
f every European belligerent now 
‘unts to more than the total revenue of 
a government before the war. 

>that extent governments are in the 
Giion of a railroad whose fixed charges 
xed its income. The railroad reor- 
azes—calls its creditors together and 
them to exchange their securities for 
tts, bearing a smaller fixed charge. To 
Naolder of a bond which stipulates that 
Viper cent shall be paid yearly it gives 
rerred stock which stipulates that five 
€cent will be paid provided the road 
as that much. The fixed charge is thus 
&iced below the road’s revenue. 
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came flying back over the lines, laughing 
at the antiaircraft guns which were trying 
to wing them. Our fellows were flying too 
swiftly for accurate aim to be beaded on 
them. 

We talked to the boys as fast as they 
landed safely on our field and they could 
not tell how many planes had been wrecked. 
They were reasonably sure that Fritz would 
have to send for a new squadron of Rum- 
plers before he could raid us again. 

As for the damage inflicted by the boches 
on our camp, ‘subsequent investigation 
showed that no damage was done other 
maa to cut some big gashes in our landing 

eld. 

Their aim had been miserable. Looking 
at it from an economic point of view they 
did not accomplish much, for they must 
have wasted about four or five thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of explosives on us. That was 
no sort of strafing at all. The net result was 
zero—no women or children murdered; no 
hospitals wrecked. 


Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of 
articles by Sergeant Wright. The fourth will appear 
in an early issue. 


But with that superficial likeness the 
comparison between a railroad and a goy- 
ernment ceases, for there is no absolute 
limit upon the revenue of a government as 
there is upon the revenue of a railroad. It 
can get more revenue by simply levying 
more taxes. And a railroad’s creditors 
consent to reorganization in the expecta- 
tion that presently its earnings will increase, 
through better business and better manage- 
ment, so it will be able to pay them as 
much in interest or dividends as before and 
in the long run they will lose nothing. As 
a matter of fact they very seldom do lose 
anything in the long run. A government’s 
creditors could have no such expectation 
of being compensated in the future, for a 
government can increase its revenue only 
by levying additional taxes, and if it is 
unwilling to levy the additional taxes at 
one time it would probably be unwilling to 
levy them at a futuré time. Creditors 
could expect only a dead loss from any 
concession they made. A dead loss to 
creditors means ruin to the borrower's 
credit, and a government without credit 
is about as badly off as an individual or 
private corporation in the same condition. 

The Bolsheyiki think they can solve the 
problem by simple repudiation, but they 
will find they are quite mistaken. 

Speculative minds are naturally fasci- 
nated by the problem of the enormous 
mass of promissory paper which has been 
issued during the war. They are fertile in 
suggesting expedients for disposing of it. 


But there has never been more than one 


satisfactory method of dealing with a 
promise—that is, to redeem it. We have 
no doubt that war debts, including those 
of Russia, will finally be dealt with on the 
old plan, 


Franked Mail 


CORRESPONDENT writes: “With 


our transportation and mail conditions |. 


all overcrowded, why cannot congressmen 
and senators show their patriotism by sus- 
pending the franking of their personal mail 
and campaign junk until after the war? 
This would save a good deal of money and 
relieve the overworked mail service.” 

Congress no doubt would reply that this 
franking business is a relatively trivial 
matter. But it is symbolic of a very large 
matter—one of the largest matters in the 
United States. 

Congress shows no sign of yielding any 
of its habits for the purpose of meeting the 
war. It sticks to its partisan, seniority- 
rule organization. It makes no move to- 
ward a budgetary system. Not attempting 
to deny that its method of handling appro- 
priations inevitably involves dissipation of 
the sinews of war—as the President has 
pointed out and as party platforms have 
affirmed—it makes no move to adopt a 
more efficient method. 
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A NATION’S SONGS 


The Popular Songs of America at War 


By A Patriot 


NATION that 
sings can never 
be beaten—each 

song is a mile-stone on 
the road to victory. 


Songs are to a na- 
tion’s spirit what am- 
munitionistoanation’s 
army. The producer 
of songs is an ‘‘ammu- 
nition” maker. The 
nation calls upon him 
for “ammunition” to 
fight off fatigue and 
worry. The response 
has been magnificent. 
America’s war songs 
are spreading through 
the world—hailed by 
our allies as the omen 
of victory. 


o-ver 


iete,-o 


When the boys march down the Avenue, 
it’s the martial crash of ‘‘Over There”’ that 
puts the victory swing in their stride. When 
the subscription squad “sets to”? before a 
Liberty Bell, “It’s a Long Way to Berlin, 
but We'll Get There” starts the signatures 
to the blanks. When the troop trains speed 
through, “Good-bye Broadway, Hello 
France” swells every heart with confidence. 


Even into the jaws of death! American 
history has no finer page than that of the 
boys on the Tuscania, who went down sing- 
ing “Where Do We Go F'rom Here?” 


=== 


from here, boys, 


“Where do we go 


But aside from their effect as stimulants 
of the national spirit, these war. songs, 
simply as developments, are interesting. 


Whence did they come? What brought 
them? How did they happen? 


The list is already a familiar one. Head- 
ing it is “Over There.” Pressing close for 
popularity are ‘Where Do We Go From 
Here?” “It’s a Long Way to Berlin, But 
We'll Get There,” “Hail, Hail, the Gang’s 
All Here,” ‘Good-bye Broadway, Hello 
France.” And now they’re singing a lot of 
newer ones like ‘‘We’re All Going Calling 
On The Kaiser,” “If He Can Fight Like He 
Can Love, Why Then It’s Good Night 
Germany” and “Just Like Washington 
Crossed the Delaware, Genr’l Pershing Will 
Cross the Rhine.” 
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go-ing call-ing on the Kai - ser 


When we examine into the source and 
nature of these songs, we find that prac- 
tically every one issues from a single pub- 
lishing house,—the house of Leo Feist, Inc. 


Practically every one gives voice to a tre- 
mendous eagerness for ‘‘ Getting over and at 
em.” And the music has a certain buoyant 
urge that stirs the very corpuscles of the 
blood. 


Truly remarkable that one man should 
give the nation practically all its war songs. 
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Good - bye Broad - way, Hel- lo France, — 


But this is only the external fact. Music 
is not to be judged as other things made, 
bought, and sold. It comes not from with- 
out, but from within. It is the language of 
innermost feeling. That a hundred million 
sing Leo Feist’s war-songs means that he 
has succeeded in truly reaching a hundred 
million hearts. 


That Mr. Feist himself neither wrote 
words nor music of any of these songs is 
away from the point. It was he who made 
them possible. It was he who conceived 


“Where Do We Go 
From Here?” It was 
he who made “It’s a 
Long Way to Berlin, 
but We’ll Get There” 
into a great recruiting 
song. It was he who 
brought ‘Hail, Hail, 
the Gang’s All Here” 
to the status of a full- 
fledged camp song. It 
washewhodug “Katy” 
out of an army camp, 
and gave it to the 
people. It was he who 
paid George M. Cohan 
$25,000 for ‘‘Over 
There.” 


It was he who made 
a part of America’s 
tradition “Homeward 
Bound,” ‘We'll Knock the Heligo Out of 
Heligoland,” “Bring Back My Daddy to 
Me,” “T’'ll Come Back to You When It’s All 
Over,” “’Round Her Neck She Wears a 
Yeller Ribbon,” “Give Me a Kiss by the 
Numbers,” “Each Stitch is a Thought of 
You, Dear,” ‘Good Morning, Mr. Zip, Zip, 
Zip,” “I Don’t Want to Get Well,” “We 
Beat Them At the Marne,” “Keep Your 
Head Down, Fritzie Boy,” ‘I’d Like to See 
the Kaiser With a Lily In His Hand,” 
“When I’m Through With Arms of the 
Army,” ‘When We Wind Up the Watch 
On the Rhine,” “Don’t Bite the Hand 
That’s Feeding You.” ‘ 
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“It's a long way to Ber-lin, but well get there__ 


Mr. Feist is also responsible for one of the 
greatest innovations in music since the war 
began. It was he who conceived the idea of 
a pocket-sized songbook for the use of 
Soldiers, Sailors and the folks back home. 


This eighty-page gloom dispeller contains 
all the old favorites with words and music 
of the newest copyrighted songs. He gave 
the book its appropriate title, ‘“Songs the 
Soldiers and Sailors Sing,”’ and marketed it 
at a price within reach of all, 15c. 


One of Mr. Feist’s most valued treasures 
is a letter framed in his office from a soldier 
in the trenches telling how he and his pals 
appreciated and enjoyed this book. 
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Just like Wash-ing-ton crossed the Del-a - ware, 


Zwingli said, “Nothing makes a man 
more of a man than music.”’ Leo Feist is 
not only building national-spirit—he is 
building man-power. He is a genius that 
serves subtly—but none the less power- 
fully. 

Like all men with a purpose, Leo Feist 
has a whole-hearted slogan—‘‘ You Can’t 
Go Wrong With a Feist Song.” With it 
he has confidently led the campaign for 
singing cheerfulness—with a success that is 
evidenced in every city, town and hamlet of 
the United States, for the great Feist songs 


,are heard everywhere. Today they are our 


inspiration—tomorrow our memories. 


“If he can fight like he can love, 


fe then its good night Ger- man *“y!” 


They are the songs that will commemo- 
rate the victory of Liberty in the great big 
future—when young faces have been marked 
by the hand of time—when guns are aged 
by rust—when great monuments mark the 
land where rest those who went forth sing- 
ing. Get these songs—learn them so you 
will know them in years to come, just as you 
know “Dixie,” ‘“Marching through Georgia” 
and the songs of the Civil War. 

— Advertisement. 
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Prevents springs 
from breaking 


That manufacturers of America’s finest, most efficient automobiles, 
equip their cars at the factory with Hartford Shock Absorbers, 
is conclusive evidence that Hartfords make any car a more 
comfortable car, more efficient car, more durable car, and 
; a more economical car. 


As an automobile owner, you are 
interested in anything that lowers 
the upkeep, prolongs the life and in- 
creases the efficiency of your car. 


Upon request we will send you an 
interesting booklet, ‘“‘ Every Phase of 
Motoring,’ describing the Hartford 
Shock Absorber. Tells what it does, 
and how it does it. Write for your 
copy today—it’s free. 


Edward V. Hartford, Inc. 
190 Morgan Street 
Jersey City New Jersey 


Branches 
New York Boston Chicago 


Chri 


Kansas City 


stian College- 
and Conservatory of Music 


68th Year. Literary course. 
School of Education (State Cer- 
tificate), Music, Art, Busi- 
ness, Home Economics. 
$36,000 Academic Hall and 
Gymnasium. New $15,000 
# Natatorium. Athletic Field. 
Located in a town ‘‘whose 
business is education.’”’ 
Overflow Enrollment 1917. 
Write today for catalog 
and viewbook. 


Mrs. L. W. St. Clair-Moss, 
President. Columbia, 
Dept. 222 


A beautiful, sanitary surface for floors and 
walls. Can be scrubbed with soap and hot 
water. Try it for the kitchen, laundry, bath- 
room. Hot steam won't affect it. If you 
don’t know whosellsit in your town, write us. 


THE BILLINGS-CHAPIN CO. 
Boston Cleveland New York 


Trade Mark Registered 


i 
SWIMMING HARNESS 


VERY bather should have one, because it at all 
times provides absolute safety and maximum 

pleasure while in the water. It cannot come off or get out of order, 
. will easily support twice the weight of the heaviest person for any 
== length of time and allows free swimming movement when ad- 
justed to the body. It is made of highest quality thick Para rub- 
ber, packed in a neat container, with complete directions, 


Children’s sizes $4.00, Adults’ sizes $5.00 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us your order direct, with your dealer’s 
name and we will send the harness to you by return parcel post, prepaid. 


Vaaiz 2VIMMING HARNESS C9 
KANT SINK TRAVERSE CITY, MICHIGAN 


by this saving if you act at once. 
today for Aladdin Book of Homes No. 302. 


All material furnished Readi-Cut. 


eat 


ELL-informed building men agree that home 
building costs will not be lower for several 
years. Present prices of Aladdin Houses are based 
on materials bought some time ago. You can profit 
Send stamps 
Con- 
tains about one hundred designs of dwellings, 
bungalows and cottages from $150 up to $8,000. 


THE ALADDIN CO., Bay City, Michigan 
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HARPOONED 


(Continued from Page 11) 


The ice pilot’s answer was to throw one 
leg over the edge of the crow’s nest. The 
other followed. He sat there a moment 
upon the rim, with his tapered beard point- 
ie aa toward the spot below the wheeling 
gulls. 

“Tt’s a chance,” he concluded. ‘‘There’s 
something there, agoing south. I seen 
white water, but no spout. He’s afraid to 
come up. He’s cagy, all right.” 

The two seamen took charge of the last 
boat lowered from the whaler. The Grimsby 
had been equipped with six whaleboats at 
the beginning of her voyage. Two of these 
had been smashed beyond repair in the first 
nip of the winter ice. The ship tenders, 
under command of the mate, lined the rail 
as Micky took hold of the tiller and swung 
the sharp-pointed whaleboat out from 
under the lee of the dingy whaler. 

Red Landyard worked to the bow and 
stood by the bomb gun, which was loaded 
with a wicked-looking projectile in the 
shape of a pointed dart that could be shot 
into a whale, but which would never pull 
out. To this bomb lance the whale line was 
fastened like a life line is fastened to the 
ball in a mortar. The bomb gun was a 
weapon in a thousand. It not only fired a 
projectile with a line attached to it but it 
also delivered a tonite bomb that was de- 
signed to explode in a whale after the line 
had fastened. Some Dundee whalers place 
the bomb guns upon the ship and not upon 
the boats. 

The first three whaleboats that were low- 
ered gave way to the little skipper’s. They 
were willing to be in at the killing, but they 
were not willing to meet McMasters’ wrath 
in the event that they might miss the last 
chance of the three seasons. The boat 
leaped ahead, cleft the oily sea and leaned 
to the wind in a manner that charmed the 
captain’s anxious heart. He cast a watch- 
ful eye about. He saw that the line which 
ran to the bomb gun was clear of snarls and 
ready to run from the tubs. He noted the 
eager crew well out to windward, each 
member peering ahead as if his very life de- 
pended on sighting the first white water 
that would mark the presence of their 
quarry. Allwasashe wantedit. Herubbed 
his hands, then grasped the tiller and 
glanced beneath the single straining sail. 

The wild waste of waters ahead of the 
whaleboat held the eyes of the little skipper 
as if it were some charmed canvas. He 
blinked and studied the details of each 
wave’s furrow. He noted the wheeling gulls 
and heard, despite the wind, their shrill 
calls as they protested the presence of the 
onrushing boat. These same gulls guided 
Micky. Hesaw, a cable’s length away, the 
bore of water that had been forced upward 
by the passage of some large object under- 
neath. Bubbles were there and an oily 


film; and once, as the little skipper strained’ 


his eyes, there came the churn and the agi- 
tation of white water deep in the trough 
between two reaching waves. 

The ice pilot stiffened. He touched the 
trigger of the bomb gun, ready to fire down 
upon the mark. The distance between the 
whaleboat and the gliding mound of water 
lessened rapidly. They were at the boat’s 
best point: of sailing. The other boats had 
been left far behind. The Grimsby was a 
blur to the north. 

Micky rose in the stern and made ready 
to unship the rudder and get out the steer- 
ing oar. One of the crew took the sheet 
while another stood by the mast to catch 
the sail when it dropped. The bow of the 
boat lifted up the incline of the mound. 
The pilot leaned and peered down into the 
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depth of sea below him. He saw there 
darker green, a blackness. It moved wit 
stately unceasing motion—with beat 
giant flukes. He waited until the staune 
whaleboat was over the monster’s wide 
part. A hump rose there. He heard t} 
little skipper call ‘“‘We’re hover ’im!” } 
was then that Red Landyard touched +} 
trigger which drove the bomb lance dow 
beneath the sea. 

The roar of the brass cannon deafene 
the ears of the sailors in the whaleboat. I 
acrid fumes struck back and choked ther 
They rose to their feet. The whaleboat 
triangular sail came down. The cente 
board was lifted. The rudder was replace 
by a sixteen-foot steering oar. The cre 
got out other oars and set them man-of-w, 
fashion. ~F 

Micky McMasters shouted orders like 
pirate captain. He reached and loosen 
a long lance that was intended for t]| 
finishing touches toa whale. This he pass 
to Red, in the bow. Red mounted besii! 
the bomb gun, poised the lance, and waite! 
He watched the whale line as it float 
upon the surface of the sea. He wonder 
whether the whale had sounded. } 

Then suddenly there came a snap tot 
line that had been fired from the canno 
There followed a jerk that piled the er 
into the stern of the whaleboat. They we 
thrust away by the indignant skipper. T) 
bow of the boat went down under the su! 
face of the sea. 

Water poured in over the gunwale. Mc 
water followed. A Niagara struck fre 
above. A cataract roared into the ears/ 
the crew. Micky and the ice pilot aba 
doned hope as the half-filled boat was jerk! 
through the waves as if tied to the tail 0} 
comet. They waited for death, and si 
that the very speed of their passage was t} 
thing which was keeping the boat afloat, 

McMasters glanced at the water-soak 
form of his ice pilot. Their eyes met. Thr 
questioned in a mute interlocking. Bei 
seamen clutched the rail of the boat al 
turned toward its stern. Out over this thy 
looked and saw, through the spume and t? 
spindrift of their passage, the melting spec 
that marked the position of the wha? 
they had quitted. Smoke rose over it i 
tiny cloud. The mate had gotten up stent 
and was following the runaway whalebo. 

The chase would be hopeless. Mickyfi 
that they were tied to some planet whi 
was making its way toward the Peay 
Gates or to Davy Jones’ locker. Thr 
speed was all of twelve knots—perhis 
greater. The boat was three-quarters {] 
of brine. The crew had abandoned he 
and were clinging to the centerboard—w, 
in the manner of rodents that had bia 
doused by many buckets of water. It ys 
the big Yankee who voiced his conclusio}. 

“T hope you're satisfied!” he drawl 
cuttingly. 

Micky glared at the two red-ri 1 
eyes above the salt-incrusted beard of @ 
American. He passed on his glance ¢4 
gazed ahead without answering. The 
seemed no answer possible. 

They had fired a bomb harpoon intoa 
serpent that had speed and strengtho 
spare. But, more than this, the mons? 
was drilling a hole to leeward at the ra f 
a seven-day boat; and in all Micky I» 
Masters’ experience in whaling he l@ 
found that a whale goes to windward! 
toward the ice as soon as the iron is drift 
home. | 

“Better cut!” suggested the Yank 
pointing to an ax. ; 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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That’s the day we sign up. 


That’s the day we tell Uncle Sam just how hard we want to win this war. 
That’s the day our Government has officially set for us to purchase War Savings 
Stamps. 


| On June 28th every man, woman and child in the United States will be called 
“upon to pledge his or her full quota of War Savings Stamp purchases for 19138. 


You will be expected to pledge the full amount that you can afford—no more— 
but, by the same token, no less. 


In every state, county, city, town and village They can’t go below par. You can get back 
‘the War Savings Cones are preparing for this every dollar you put into War Savings Stamps any 
\big patriotic rally of June 28th. Unless you have time you need it. You can turn them in 
already bought War Savings Stamps to the $1,000 at the Post Office any time for their full value 
/ limit, get busy with paper and pencil and figure out plus interest. 


\the utmost you can do. 
Uncle Sam is asking hundreds of thousands of 


| Remember this: You take no chances when men to give their lives to their country. He is 
‘you go the limit on War Savings Stamps. They asking you only to lend your money. 
vare the best and safest investment in the world. 


They pay you 4% interest compounded quarterly. What are you lending? 


National War Savings Committee, Washington 


Contributed through Division of Advertising 


United States Gov't Comm. on Public Information 


This oe contributed to the Winning of the War 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
AMO 
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A New Way Smith Form-a-Irucks are 
Cutting Costs and Conserving Labor 


Here is a story that will interest every business man. 


It is an actual experience that points the way to a 
solution of labor difficulties for thousands of businesses. 


It is the faithful statement of fact as to how the 
Standard Lumber Company, headquarters in Live Oak, 
Florida, met and solved its twin problem of rising labor 
cost and shrinking labor supply. 


The former method of getting lumber to its yards 
required two men to each lumber ‘‘dolly’’ or carriage. 


Each man received $1.50 per day. 

It was the growing shortage of labor that turned the 
attention of this company to Smith Form-a-Trucks. 
Four were installed. 

Careful records were kept. They show that one man 
with a Smith Form-a-Truck handles three loads at a 
time with far more rapidity than ten men with ‘‘dollies’’ 
did formerly. 

Counting time, and labor, and wages, one man with 
a Smith Form-a-Truck fully replaced ten men with 
‘“dollies.’’ 


That is an important economy. But there is another 
benefit of equal if not greater importance. 


The men released by the four Smith Form-a-Trucks were 
taken into the mills for work that machines could not do. 


They earn $3 a day now. 


The benefit is obvious. Both the laborers and the com- 
pany are satisfied. A labor situation that promised to become 
critical was averted and at the same time overhead cost was cut. 


What Smith Form-a-Trucks are doing for this company 
they can duplicate for hundreds and thousands of other com- 
panies in various lines of business. . 


We have further facts about Smith Form-a-Trucks and the actual results 
they are accomplishing for 30,000 owners that we know will interest you. 


Write us about your particular problem. 


STANDARD ATTACHMENT (for Ford Cars) 
1 Ton 6 - fi : 5 o . . A $390 
UNIVERSAL ATTACHMENT (for all other cars) 
1sLione y. A . ; - $450 Ziglions. $ E 3 5 $550 
f. o. b, Chicago 
PRICES IN CANADA 


1 Ton Standard, $515 1 Ton Universal, $625 2 Ton Universal, $725 
f. 0. b. Toronto 


SMITH MOTOR TRUCK CORPORATION, CHICAGO 
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(Continued from Page 74) 

“T’m blymed hif I will!’’ shouted the 
half-drowned skipper. 

The Yankee grinned. He stroked his 
beard as he leaned and peered forward. 
‘The little skipper was as game as a fighting 
‘cock. The American would have him that 
way. They had voyaged far and wide; and, 
now that they had fastened to their prey 
at the eleventh hour, it would be better to 
hold on and take the consequences. One 
whale, and such a monster as they were 
fastened to, would wipe out the sting of the 
barren voyage. It would please the hard- 
headed owners. It would prove that a man 
and a whaler isn’t beaten till he says he is. 
The Yankee hadn’t said it, and the little 
skipper was built of the stuff that never 
says die. 

Red Landyard waded forward till he 
came to the twisted whale line that had 
been looped about the butt in the bow of 
the flying whaleboat. He leaned and tested 
the line where it went out and down into the 
sea. It was strained to the breaking point. 
It had been drawn from inch rope down into 
quarter-inch cord. It was of the best of 
hemp, however; and it would hold, he 
concluded, as he braced himself and searched 
the sea ahead for some sign of the leviathan 
that was drawing them on. 

Nothing showed save arising mound that 
tan ever before them—a bore with a trace 
of white water that revealed their quarry. 
Waves were sliced through as if the boat 
were some flying knife or wedge. The bow 
dipped under and drenched the Yankee 
pilot with salt sea spray. The after crew 
hung on. Their faces were white and drawn 
with the tenseness of the passage. 

The little skipper, alone of the boat’s 
erew, seemed to enjoy the situation. He 
was counting the moment when the mon- 
ster would tire. He had already figured out 
the amount of bone they would cut from 
the animal’s upper jaw. It should be over 
iton. It could not be less, with the size 
and power of such a whale. 

He pictured, notwithstanding the flying 
spray, the amazed faces of the Scotch own- 
ers when he told them of the biggest catch 
of the seasons taken right out of the North 
‘Sea. He rehearsed what he should tell the 
‘missus and the children of a regular Moby 
Dick cruising round the tight little isle of 
@ngland—of the way and manner of their 
fastening, without seeing spout or blow. 
de thought on. 

A wave larger than the others came 
iboard as they sliced through it. The boat 
filled high over the centerboard well. The 
erew rose in protest and glanced at the 
jorm of the determined daydreaming skip- 
er, who was braced at the stern and smil- 
ng in the teeth of the flying brine. 

The Yankee came aft with dripping beard. 
de reached and found a sodden plug of 
yadly bitten tobacco. Into this his yellow 
ieeth clamped like a shark taking a bite 
Tom a native baby. 

His beard worked up and down. Hisgreat 
ed eyebrows lifted and fell in the manner 
ofa gorilla’s. 

“Pears to me,” he shouted, so the little 
3riton could hear, ‘‘we’re hooked up with 
the captain of them all. It ain’t natural— 
the way that whale is actin’, Never a 
(pout or a sign of a blow! All it knows is 
peed and meanness. It ain’t got no heart 
tall. It’s a-carryin’ the mail for the South 
seas. It’s the whackingest bowhead I ever 
teard of. It must be all of a hundred feet 
ong. Good thing we used the bomb gun!” 

“There was enough there to rile any- 
hing,’ snapped McMasters. “I loaded 
he gun myself; and it was some load!”’ 

“It tickled him,” grinned the Yankee, 
urning and glancing over the slicing bow. 
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“He ain’t got over it yet. He ain’t tiring a 
bit, though. He’s a-takin’ us right home to 
Grimsby and Mother Simkins’ pub.” 

Mickyshaded hiseyes; then he moistened 
his salty lips at some memory. They were 
running down their latitude faster than 
steam could ever take them on the whaler. 
They were in a wild waste of water that 
marks the broad funnel of the North Sea. 
Micky knew the place by the tang and 
the feel of the air. He could have found his 
way to port with his eyes blindfolded. He 
had fished and combed that sea since the 
time of the first steam trawlers; but never 
before, out of Dundee or out of Grimsby, 
had a whale been bringing him home. 

He turned aft and tried to pierce the haze 
astern for some glimpse of the Grimsby. It 
had vanished. No sign of sail showed 
there. He grew thoughtful. His eyes 
rested on the smoking water that seemed to 
leap by them. He was on the point of or- 
dering the crew to try and haul up some of 
the whale line when the big Yankee, with a 
muttered surprised oath, gripped his arm 
and pointed a long spikelike finger out over 
the bow of the whaleboat. 

The little skipper sighted one optic along 
the pilot’s arm. He saw, then, the reason 
for the oath and the American’s steely grip. 
Smoke hung along the southern horizon, 
just over the mound of water which marked 


_ the presence of the monster that was towing 


them. It was an oily smoke, which seemed 
to come from more than one funnel. A 
fleet of ships was there! 

There were little ships and big ships. 
There were drifters and trawlers; and back 
of these loomed the war-gray sides and tow- 
ering funnels of giant cruisers. They had 
spread out fanwise and were coming toward 
the north and the whaleboat like two long 
arms that were reaching to encompass some- 
thing they had been combing the sea for. 

Micky and his ice pilot rose and stood 
upon the gunwale of the rocking boat. The 
crew rose from their watery seats at the 
side of the centerboard well and fastened 
their eyes on the coming squadron. It was 
the far-flung outpost of the British Navy. 
It was a fleet bent on business. It was 
opening for them. Micky saw that the 
monster they were fastened to would draw 
them down through two columns of de- 
stroyers, with a background of other ships 
too far in the haze of the horizon to deter- 
mine their rank or size. 

The little skipper strained his eyes and 
sighed for a chance to pull up on his whale 
before it would be gallied by the fleet. He 
saw that two of the destroyers—two grim 
water snakes—had detached themselves 
and were slicing down in his direction. They 
came with the speed of a cloud’s shadow 
across the waters. They flung to the gray 
sky over their toothpick masts a line of 
pungog 8 signal Micky could not trans- 

ate. 

He hesitated and glanced blankly at the 
tall Yankee, who had waded forward to 
the down-drawn bow of the whaleboat. He 
clinched his fists as there came the flare of a 
forward gun, the skipping shot over their 
quarter, and then the sharp boom of Eng- 
land talking to those who do not heed her 
signals—her warnings. It was the same 
destroyer that had rounded the Grimsby. 

“That’s stand by!” said the Yankee, 
glancing soberly at the spot where the shot 
had disappeared. 

“T’m damned hif I will!’’ said Micky. 

Red. Landyard cast a wise eye over the 
far-flung fleet. He spat a stream of tobacco 
juice in its direction. He studied the bore 
of the moving monster ahead; then he 
turned toward the little skipper. 

“They mean business,” he suggested. 
“They carry more than one solid shot in 
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_ The Whaler Finally Thrust Her Jib Boom Through the Last of the Spring Ice and 
Steamed for the Whaling Grounds and the Home of the Bowhead Whale 
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Asbestos Brake Lining 


What Asbestos 
is in your brake lining ? 


[Epsenony and safety both ask this question. 
Years ago and today the heavy duty 
brakes on machinery found the answer in 
Johns-Manville Asbestos. 


They say “‘we use it because it checks tons of 
load—positively—because it is fail-proof and long 
wearing.” But we know that it owes its record 
to a particular kind of asbestos fibre, mined and 
processed by a concern who stand in the business 
world as sponsors for asbestos. 


Now the motorist with good judgment buys this 
same selected fibre built into Brake Lining and 
called Non-Burn. Not realizing, perhaps, that it 
is woven in a certain way to get the most grip per 
square inch. You’ll be more interested in this point 
when you have Non-Burn in your car brakes. 


Look for Non-Burn when you buy a car. Insist 
on it when. renewing brakes or clutches. 

To the Trade: 
Our Jobber-Dealer Sales Policy is interesting. Ask for details. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
New York City 
10 Factories — Branches in 61 Large Cities 
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After Dusting— 


When it seems the dust and grime 
will ever wash off—just try rinsing 
it off easily and quickly, with the 
neutral soft-paste soap— 


SKAT 


Hand Soap 


Unequalled for removing fruit and vege- 
table stains from hands and fine fabrics. 
Just the thing to clean the children’s 
hands—effective yet absolutely harmless. 


Skat Hand Soap is the one soap to use 
after all more-than-ordinary dirty jobs. 


Sold by most dealers. 


THE SKAT COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. 


Air pressure not only affects 


the duration of your tires, it 
| also has a very direct bearing 
} i on how many miles per gal- 
hi i'{ lon your gasoline will give you. 
H : Measure your air pressure with a SA 
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785-793 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Faust Coffee 
‘ Now Manufactured & 
In Instant Form 


Make the most delicious coffee or tea—in a second. 
NO WASTE—no grounds or leaves—no pots to clean. 


Faust Instant Coffee & Tea 


contain no acids and are easily digested. Recommended by 
physicians. Send dealer’s name and 30c. (foreign 40c.) for 
Coffee or Tea.- Dealers supplied direct or by any jobber. 
JOBBERS—WRITE US. Address, 


C. F. BLANKE 
Tea & Coffee Co. 


St. Louis, U.S.A. 


Opportunity to earn unusually large incomes selling Protectograph 


Check Writers and checks, Perfnanent connection. Promotion. 
References required. Todd Protectograph Co,, Dept. C, Rochester, N.Y, 
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I shouldn’t be surprised 
Here comes 


their magazines. 
if they had three or four. 
another !”’ 

The second shot from the gray side of the 
destroyer was aimed to perfection. It took 
a portion off the stern of the whaleboat and 
splintered the sea to windward. It threw 
little Micky McMasters half across the 
boat and into the arms of the big Yankee. 

“Close work!’’ drawled the American. ‘I 
think we’d better cut while the chance lasts. 
There won’t be any, pretty soon. They’re 
improving their aim. This ax will do.” 

Micky clutched the long arm of the ice 
pilot as it was raised to cleave the whale 
line. The little captain’s eyes were ablaze. 
He had cruised too far and too long to let 
go of his last quarry without a struggle. It 
meant going back to Grimsby without a 
pound of bone. It meant an empty larder 
in his home on the Humber. It meant the 
derision of the rest of the whaling fleet. 

He held the ice pilot’s arm with a grip of 
steel as he squinted toward the whale line 
and the sea ahead of the boat. He wheeled 
and studied the surface of the ocean. Their 
speed had decreased. The monster was 
tiring. It had sounded and the boat was 
barely moving. 

It was for this reason that the destroyer’s 
lieutenant had not called for the finishing 
shot. The range was perfect and the boat 
at the mercy of the gun pointer. He had 
seen, however, that his command was ap- 
parently obeyed. He kept the cross hairs 
upon the mark as the destroyer came up 
knot over knot and swung broadside to the 
shattered whaleboat and a dancing skipper 
who was shaking his fist at the entire High 
Seas Fleet. 

“Go ’way!’’ shouted McMasters, lower- 
ing his fist and cupping his palms. ‘‘ Keep 
away! You’ll gally our whale! It’s down 
in the mud, sulkin’. Clear out, you rotters, 
and let a poor whaler ’ave a chance. It’s 
the first for three seasons.” 

The boyish lieutenant in charge of the de- 
stroyer leaned over his bridge canvas. He 
lifted a greasy cap and brushed back his hair. 

“Who are you?” he asked. ‘‘And what 
are you doing in these seas?”’ 

“T’m a peaceful law-abidin’ whaler— 
that’s wot I am!” shouted McMasters. 
“‘T’ve fastened to a bowhead and I’m waitin’ 
for my ship. She’s comin’ down the wind.”’ 

“The Grimsby? The one we inspected?” 

“The same!”’ snapped McMasters. 

Red Landyard reached and tested the 
down-going whale line as the destroyer’s 
commander consulted with his second in 
command. The American noted that both 
were young and undecided. They glanced at 
the fleet, which was coming up; then swung 
and searched the horizon to the north. 
One pointed and handed the other a glass. 
Both leaned over the bridge canvas. 

“‘She’s crawling down to you,” said the 
commander. ‘“‘She’s coming, old cock; but 
we want to see your whale.” 

“You'll wait, then!’? shouted back the 
little skipper. ‘‘I hain’t taking no chances 
on my only hope. Keep away, you! I'll 
’ave the law of theseas down on you—I will! 
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You’re hinterferin’ with the Fish and 
Whaling Act—you are.” 

The destroyer moved across the whale- 
boat’s bow and took a position to leeward. 
A trawler had detached itself from the near 
fleet in answer to the commander’s signals. 
Its coming drove the fear of losing his 
quarry deep within the anxious heart of 
the little whaler. He stamped and swore 
up and down the limited space of the shat- 
tered whaleboat. He poured his troubles 
into the great ear of the ice pilot, who had 
taken charge of the whale line and was 
testing its tension with the anxious fingers 
of a man who has his all at stake. 

The trawler wore alongside. Faces filled 
with suspicion and doubt glared down upon 
McMasters and Red Landyard. An order 
was shouted by a grizzled skipper to haul in 
the line till it ran straight up and down. 
This Red Landyard obeyed after a glance 
at McMasters. Thetwo whalerssaw a diver 
climb over the rail of the trawler. He was 
lowered to the surface of the sea. He was 
handed a hammer, which he waved as he 
disappeared below the surface. 

“We're going to takealook at yourwhale,”’ 
explained the skipper of the trawler. ‘It’s 
the commander’s orders. You ought to be 
careful what you fasten to in these seas.”’ 

McMasters exploded. 

“Tl ave the law ”* he shouted. - 

The grizzled skipper of the trawler held 
up his hand. 

“We're the law!’ he said cuttingly. 
“When did you fasten?”’ 

The volley of questions hurtled at the 
little skipper was broken by the reappear- 
ance of the diver. He climbed up the 
pilot’s ladder. He laid the hammer on the 
rail of the trawler. Two of the crew un- 
screwed his helmet. He turned and spat 
to the deck; then glared down at Mc- 
Masters. His eyes widened. 

“T told them to come up!” he said. “I 
tapped on their skin in good Morse. I said 
it was a case of surrender or take a depth 
Lan They’re coming up—they always 

o!” 

McMasters glanced at the ice pilot. He 
wheeled and lifted his eyes to the broad 
faces of the trawler’s crew. He blinked and 
sought the ice pilot’s eyes a second time. 

“May Gawdstrike me pink!” he blurted. 
‘°?F’s been talkin’ to our whale! Our whale! 
’’s stark starin’ senile!” 

“You’re blame’ lucky!” said the cap- 
tain of the trawler. “‘Lucky—let me tell 
you that, little fellow. You’re in—you and 
your mates—for a big bonus. It might be 
all of five thousand pounds. Look!” 

MeMasters and the ice pilot turned as 
one and followed the long, pointing arm of 
the British skipper. The conning tower 
and the gray snaky top plate of a U-boat 
rose through the surface of the green sea. 
A German lifted a hatch and held up his 
hands. Other Germans swarmed out 
through the fore and aft companions. 

“Red Landyard, am I dreamin’?’’ asked 
Micky MecMasters. 

“Nope! It’s a fish, all right! A big 


fish—made of tin.”’ 
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Lloyd G. Hall 


$10,000; 
isaconservative figure — 
to place on the earn- 
ings of Lloyd G. 
Hall, of California, 


with this Company. 


We need a man 
to fill his place 


Hall’s profitsas a salesman 
of The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies Home Journal and 
The Country Gentleman paid 
for his college education, and 
established him in a profit- 
able business. 

But last fall he heard, and 
answered, the call to war, just 
as scores of our other success- 
ful salesmen have done. 

And now we must fill 
their places. 


Your 
Opportunity 


Do you want more money— 
$10.00 or $20.00 a week 
extra for your spare time, 
or $60.00 a week for eight 
hours a day? 

We will offer you what we 
offered Lloyd Hall—a liberal 
monthly salary and a com- 
mission on all the business 
you send us. Your own 
neighborhood will be your 
territory; your friends your 
first prospects; your home 
your office. 

If you had our complete 
offer before you, you'd like 
it. But we can’t send it to 
you unless you ask us. A 
post-card will bring it, if 
sent today to The Curtis 
Publishing Company, 387 — 
Independence Square, Phila- _ 

_delphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Pu veeresenercaseveecerseeace eoeeurne 


Phe buyers from out of town call on you 
—alike in appearance and personality. You 
sell each of them a nice bill of goods. 


Youcongratulateyourselfon two good orders. 
A few days later, you find that only one is 
going on the books. Your credit department 
has made its investigation, with the result that 
the other has been declined. The man who 
bought the merchandise isn’t “good” for the 
amount of his order. 


The credit department in these days must be 
something more than a broadside buffer against 
customers of unsatisfactory rating—it must be 
equipped to obtain complete information con- 
cerning the business of a would-be purchaser, 
so that the exact amount of credit which may 
safely be extended to him can be ascertained. 


For this purpose some remarkably complete 
and detailed forms have been worked out by 


credit men of nationally prominent business 
houses. Several of these are included in the 
Hammermill Portfolios of office forms. The 
one illustrated here has the endorsement of the 
National Association of Credit Men. 


There is a Hammermill Portfolio for practi- 
cally every line of business. Write us for your 
Portfolio—you will find in it many valuable 
suggestions for simplifying systems, saving 
time and money. 

You will see, too, from these samples, how 
adequately and pleasingly Hammermill Bond 
meets all your printing needs. Made in white 
and 12 colors, and in three finishes which pro- 
duce bond, ripple, and linen effects, it provides 
variety which identifies every office form by a 
distinctive color. 


The complete set of Portfolios will be sent 
to any printer who writes for them. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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cA Duet 


by Harold Henry 


and the Gulbransen 


NE hand on the keyboard; one foot on one 
pedal—one man playing a two-part score 
on one instrument and doing it easily! 


A studio performance by a great American 
pianist—himself the owner of a Gulbransen 
Player-Piano. 


We asked Mr. Henry to let us publish this 
unique photograph because it shows how 
remarkably ‘‘ Easy to Play’’ the Gulbransen is, 
and suggests the superb expression-control 
through the pedals. 


Also because our hardest task is to make 
people understand, before they have played one, 
that the Gulbransen is an wnusua/ Player- Piano. 


’ 


That it isn’t ‘‘just another”’ of its type, but 
one having special new qualities — refinements — 
of intense interest to every music-lover and of 
importance to prospective Player- Piano buyers. 


You, yourself, can play the Gulbransen 
beautifully. 


If you love music, you need not be a trained 
musician, nor even be able to read notes—for the 
wonderful playing mechanism of the Gulbransen 
Player-Piano will enable you to play any music 
just as you feel it ought to sound! 


Try it! Let the nearest Gulbransen distribu- 
tor show you! He will gladly do so. We will 
send his address, also our new Art Catalog of 
Gulbransen Player- Pianos, on request. 


Look for this Baby in the Dealer's Window 


Trade Mark 


Mr. Henry 


is regarded by many 
critics as our foremost 
American pianist. He 
has been widely heard in 
concert and recital, and 
has appeared as soloist 
with the New York Sym- 
phony, Chicago Sym- 
phony and Minneapolis 
Symphony orchestras. 


He owns a Gulbransen 
Player-Piano and keeps it in 
his Chicago studio for prac- 
tice and diversion. 

In recital and concert work 
Mr. Henry uses the Stein- 
way concert grand. 


(Pronounced Gul-BRAN-sen) 


“UB TRS Et 


PA Repvae aie (Di eae 


GULBRANSEN - DICKINSON CO., 3240 W. Chicago Avenue, CHICAGO 


" June 22,1918 


Nationally Priced 


Gulbransen Player-Pianos are sold at th 
same prices throughout the United States. W 
mark the price on each instrument before j 
leaves the factory (see illustration below). Th 
four models are now priced as follows: 


“White House’’ Model : r : . $575 
“Country Seat’’ Model : 3 : - 510 
“Town House’”’ Model : : A 5 460 
‘Suburban ’’ Model 5 ; 5 A : 425 ©} 


t ; 
(Note.—Curtailed production, on account of the war, makes eat! 
: 

purchasing a measure of prudence.) ; 
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THE SHADOWY GLASS 


Only when Otis and she, after profuse 
childish explanations to their lord and 
mother, had slipped away to walk in the 
park did Lelia dare to cling to him for 
protection. Even when the door of their 
room was closed on the woman Lelia had 
the feeling of her sneaking outside there— 
watching, listening, creeping. She felt that 

Mrs. Corvalan was plotting to get rid of 
her. She dreaded any controversy that 
would give her a chance to take sides. 

And Lelia had nothing to do. Her 
’ mother-in-law stated that she would take 

over the kitchen. Lelia might, if she 

wished, dust her room and make the beds. 

That done, Lelia tried to read, with the 
_ haunting feeling that Mrs. Corvalan’s eyes 
*were on her the moment she looked at a 

book. 

She dared not go to the movies or shop. 
She felt that she must economize. And 
call on her cousins she could not. She was 
afraid that in their presence she would 
break down. She walked alone, desperate, 
unseeing. But Otis’ cheerful attitude was 

_ that she spent her afternoons at the most 
splendid and expensive parties, while he 
toiled. 

She did not explain. Often when he 
wanted her to go to evening parties with 
“the bunch”’ she pleaded a headache. She 
did not know what to do. If they had 

arties-they spent money. If they stayed 
Brae they were paralyzed by the presence 
of the mother. 

Otis had, with a pretense of casual cheer- 
fulness, renewed his demand that his 
mother invest in the iron lands. She had 
listened with a sour smile, and answered 
only: ; 

“T wrote you that I was not interested. 

I am sorry I have been so flabby that you 
suppose I have changed my mind. There 
seems to be some mistake. I have not 
‘changed it. Lelia, will you have some more 
of the beets?”’ 
_ Now Otis was helping take stock in a 
| bankrupt wholesale house and devoting his 
‘higher self-to a wonderful new plan. He 
said nothing about that plan to his mother; 
» but to Lelia, while they walked in the park, 
/ he recited it in a poetic narrative. Farmers, 
he pointed out, rarely had broad efficient 
business experience. He himself had, he 
modestly implied. He was going to unite 
a dozen farms under his business manage- 
}ment and make large wealth in a very 
+short time. Then they should have a new 
house on the Boulevard and let Mrs. 
Corvalan keep the flat. 

Lelia was agreeable about it, but she 
feouldn’t help asking just which dozen 
/farms he was thinking of, and what knowl- 
» edge he had of marketing wheat and cream. 
)}He cried “You’re as discouraging as 
mother!” 

“In silence they walked home—to the 
| bristling silence of Mrs. Corvalan. 

| It was the next day that Lelia, wistfully 
trying to make herself look capable as she 
sat at her dressing table, caught in the 
mirror the image of her mother-in-law, 
spying on her from the doorway. 

She followed Mrs. Corvalan back into 
the sitting room. She told herself: ‘TI 
‘won’t be imprisoned like this! If she hates 
‘me I’m going to make her say so; and then 
‘I’m going to get out of this.’’ She got so 
far in her attack as to snap: 

“Mrs. Corvalan!”’ 

“Well?” Mrs. Corvalan spoke evenly, 
arched her eyebrows, looked bored. 

“T— I’m going for a walk!’’ 

Lelia knew that if she did not flee fast 
and far she would break things, try to kill 
this hateful enemy. She clapped a hat on 
her head, seized a topcoat, dragged it 
behind her down the stairs, and hurried 
‘through the street, half running. She 
looked longingly at two children chattering 
with their mother. As she had done a hun- 
dred times before, she longed for a child— 
‘Otis’ child, with his own curls and his 
appealing eyes. And, as a hundred times 
before, she resolved she would never bear a 
hild to die in the flat of dead desires and 
murdered hope. 

_ She must have walked for miles. She 
found a part of Vernon entirely strange to 
her—a region of immense mills of steel and 
glass and concrete. They were sooty; but 

eir briskness, their air of meaning some- 
ming and-accomplishing something, made 
hem beautiful to her. She admired a crane 

at picked up carloads of girders and 
ossed them on a platform. She longed to 
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be running such a crane; to be noisy and 
competent in overalls. 

Walking unseeing through a district of 
undistinguishable houses, she began to 
make definite plans. She thought of nurs- 
ing. Always she had been happy to mother 
small sick things—birds and kittens and 
puppies. At the convent it was she who 
had bandaged cuts. The nuns had told her 
that, if she were not a lady and destined 
to adorn a splendid home, she would have 
made a capable nurse. She felt that she 
was fed up with adorning a home and 
altogether dubious about this business of 
being a lady. It cost too much. 

She went to the Y. W. C. A. She found 
she could take @ course of lectures on nurs- 
ing; lectures thrice a week. If she liked 
them, the secretary said, she could later 
decide whether she wanted to enter a 
regular training school. She walked home, 
excitedly reading an instruction book. As 
a girl looks at the end of a novel to see 
whether it has a happy ending, so Lelia 
peeped at Lesson XVII. ‘‘My! I’ll know 
so much when I get ’way over there!” she 
thrilled. 

When she came in she nodded to Mrs. 
Corvalan and hid the book beneath her 
lingerie in her bureau. In the evening, 
when they three were playing a dreadfully 
silent game of casino, she. had a fright 
about the book; a conviction that when 
she was out her mother-in-law went prowl- 
ing through her possessions. She rushed to 
her room and hid the book beneath the 
mattress. 

‘She wanted to tell Otis about her plan. 
She was sure that, despite his opinions on 
being proper and ladylike, he would under- 
stand; but he might laugh at her if she 
were to tell him before she had actually 
done any work. : 

For two months she had three absorbing 
afternoons a week and her notebooks were 
filled with notes in her tiny precise script. 
After two months she left her instruction 
books and notebooks on the bureau while 
she ran down to maila letter. She returned 
to find Mrs. Corvalan pawing them over. 
Lelia stood at the door, quaking, looking at 
that rigid back. She could actually hear 
those long nails scraping on the precious 
pages. 

Mrs. Corvalan chucked the books back 
on the bureau and turned. She stared 
calmly; she sat on the bed; she croaked: 

“Lelia, I want to have a talk with you. 
Sit down.” Lelia remained standing, trying 
to make herself defiant. “‘I assume you are 
taking a course in nursing.” 

“Mrs. Corvalan, I don’t see that you 
have any right to cross-examine me.” 

Mrs. Corvalan answered by lifted brows 
and a cool: 

“‘How far have you gone into this thing?’ 

“TLectures—three times a week.” 

“Just lectures? Not a very thorough 
way to learn nursing.” 

“T hope to go on with it.” 

“With what purpose?—if I may ask.” 

“Why—why, I think every woman 
ought to have something—some profes- 
sion—if anything happened ae 

Mrs. Corvalan shrugged her shoulders. 
Now Lelia braced herself for the struggle. 
Mrs. Corvalan rose, stared a moment, and 
mused: 

“T hope you will be successful. I think 
you are quite right. And—er—if you 
haven’t told him already, let me advise 
you not to tell Otis. He is a real Corvalan; 
he believes that woman’s place is in her 
home.” 

She was gone. When Lelia recovered 
from her amazement she rushed to the 
kitchen and begged: 

“Let me help you with the cooking. I 
really do it nicely.” 

It was the dry cynical woman she had 
known who answered: 

“No doubt; but I am rather set in my 
ways.” And turning her back, she lowered 
the gas flame beneath the stew. 

Day after day there was no further com- 
ment on her nursing, and Lelia decided that 
Mrs. Corvalan was hoping to get rid of her. 
But she went to her nursing classes gladly 
for another month. 

She usually reached home before five; 
and Otis, whether he was actually working 
or, as now, engaged in ambassadorial nego- 
tiations for an ‘important opening,” rarely 
came home before six. He often told her 
how lucky she was to be able to spend her 
afternoons in the delights of bridge and 


gossip, and she let him rave on. But on the 
day when the head nurse of a Chicago hos- 
pital addressed the class Lelia stayed to talk 
with the nurse; to ask how, in some vague 
future, she might support herself while 
getting her training. She did not return till 
after six and Otis reached the street door 
just as she did. 

“Fellow is crazy to have me go in with 
him on a land deal,”’ he shouted amiably. 
“Been to the library? Good Lord! The 
lovey-dovey novels you women read!”’ He 
twitched the books from beneath her arm 
and chuckled: “Not going to let you have 
’?em—bad for naughty ’ittelums to read 
love ’tories.’’ And he vaulted up the stairs 
ahead of her. 

When she came on him, round the bend 
in the stairs, he was glaring at her note- 
books, bewildered. 

He demanded: 

“What’s all this stuff? What d’you 
think you’re doing?” 

“T’m going to learn to be a nurse.” 

“You are not!” 

“What do you mean?” 

With that large nobleness of optimistic 
males, Otis made oration: 

“You wouldn’t understand if I did 
explain. Of course I believe in suffrage and 
all that; though I never did like these 
hatchet-faced females who want a vote 
because they can’t get a husband, and come 
round and bother a man and tell him how 
to run his business.” ‘ 

“Did you ever meet any women like 
that?” 

Otis winged his lofty way onward with- 
out heeding her earthy interruption: 

“Still, I guess this suffrage is all right; 
but now I’ll tell you my idea of it: A woman 
ought to adorn her home, and comfort a 
man when he’s all tired out; and you, 
especially, a Corvalan—you know my 
grandad was almost the biggest man in 
Vernon. And—my Lord!—what would 
people think if they knew you were inter- 
ested in a common occupation like nursing? 
Your duty is—well, we ought to teach 
people .good manners; and, anyway, a 
Corvalan % 

Was it she who spoke, or was it the voice 
of a stranger that she heard icily stating: 

“My child, somebody in this family has 
to earn a living!” 

She left him, while behind her Otis was 
proving that hell hath no furies like a 
Corvalan scorned. He stormed; he wailed. 
He alternated between ordering her to give 
up nursing and ordering her to leave his 
hearth and home at once and become a 
nurse. She stood in the middle of the sit- 
ting room, rather enjoying this melodrama 
after months of repression. She did not say 
a word. She couldn’t without using a 
megaphone. And she had nothing to say, 
except that she was going to continue her 
study. 

Mrs. Corvalan appeared at the door and 
listened stolidly. She interrupted: 

“T don’t know what the subject of your 
address to-night is, Otis, but you are very 
eloquent. Now you'd better go wash up. 
Supper is ready.” 

Otis turned on her: 

“Do you know that Lelia is taking up an 
SKA course in nursing?”’ 

‘I do 


“Are you going to permit it? Do you 
approve?” 

Ot | do.’’ 

“T suppose you’d like me to see my wife 
working as a servant in the houses of my 
friends.”” He looked at Lelia with a sneer. 

““My dear boy, don’t be so inexact. In 
the first place, nurses aren’t servants. In 
the second place, if they were I should 
have a fellow feeling for them—being your 
servant in this flat. In the third place, you 
haven’t any friends; you have worked them 
so many times for loans and easy jobs that 
they despise you.” 

“Why, I— have—never—been—spoken 
to—like—this—in—my—life!”’ 

“Oh, yes you have; only you hadn’t the 
subtlety to see it. I myself have insulted 
you quite frequently. I’ll admit I’ve never 
spoken quite so plainly before. I’ve been 
frozen up. Now I’m beginning to thaw— 
thanks to this child. I haven’t been very 
affectionate to her. Your father and you 
have been so full of affection and untrust- 
worthiness that I have soured on endearing 
terms. But one thing I can do—not let you 
break her! Now, Otis, don’t slam the door 
too hard; and if you are going to leave us 
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flags 


P i ae Out — 


Make a resolution to celebrate a Sane 
Fourth. 

This year, when such enormous de- 
mands are being made on our pocket- 
books, it is little short of a sin to have the 
customary Fourth of July fireworks cele- 
bration. 

But don’t forget the great day! 

Buy one of the new red-white-and- 
blue Whirlyflags for the front of your 
auto, truck, motorcycle, bicycle, motor- 
boat or canoe. ‘‘Whirlyflag’’ is a beau- 
tifully enameled reproduction of our 
national emblem. Itis a lasting expression 
of Fourth of July spirit. 
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oe 


If you cannot get one in the stores near 
you, mail us a dollar and you will receive 
one, postpaid. 

There is a steadily growing demand 
for Whirlyflags. Dealers and jobbers 
can procure necessary information by 
wniting Dept. S 


The Prismolite Company 
Ath and Gay Streets 
Columbus, Ohio 


COMMERCIAL 
ARTISTS 


We paid in excess of a quarter of a million dollars 
to commercial artists in 1917, including our staff of 
over one hundred artists who devote their entire 
time to our work. 


The demand of our sales organization, national in 
scope, is greater than our present capacity. May 
we direct a part of this demand to you? If your 
work is up to the standard required by our clients 
and ourselves, we will buy your drawings outright. 
If you have latent ability, our art directors will 
assist you to develop salability in your work. In 
short we are ready to extend to you the benefit of 
our sales organization, our eighteen years’ prestige 
and nation-wide clientele on a simple straight busi- 
ness proposition of mutual benefit. Address 


Lock Box 291, Chicago, III. 


From 

aveS One 
Blade 

Yes, and more. That’s the 


record of many menwho shave 
themselves. Old blades madesharper 
than new—in 10 seconds. For all 
Safety Razors. Quick, velvety 
shaves for life with wonderful, new 


Rotastrop 


Just drop blade in, turn handle. 
Nothing to get out of order. Ma- 
chine gives “heel and toe action”, 
just like a barber strops a razor. 
sem 10 Days’ Free Trial—write for 
booklet. State make of razor. 


” Burke Mfg. Co., Dept. 248, Dayton, 0. 


EACHERS, business girls, 
wives and mothers turn spare 
time into spare money, for needed 
Summer clothes, Red Cross, Thrift 
Stamps. How they do it—and how 


you can too—is told in an interest- 
ing booklet ‘“Girls Who Made 
Good,” sent you on request. 
Address the Manager of The 
Girls’ Club, Box 383, The Curtis 


Publishing Company, Philadel- 


phia, Pennsylvania. 
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ARE YOUAN 
“AVERAGE” 
MAN? 


No! And neither 


is any farmer an 
“average farmer.” 
There’s no such 
critter. 


ALL KINDS 
OF FARMERS 


By Dean Davenport of Illinois 


points out that 
farmers, like 
bankers and store- 
keepers, are 

big and little, 

rich and poor, 
successes and fail- 
ures—with never 
an average In 

the lot. 

Read this article 
in this week’s 
issue of 


THE COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


5 cents the Copy 
$1.00 the Year 
$1.75 the Year in Canada 


The Curtis Publishing Co. 


389 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE SATURDAY 


forever, and never see us again, do try to be 
back by midnight—and come in quietly.” 

But he did slam the door very hard. He 
came back to roar that, since they did not 
understand him, he would shame them 
by going to work as a roustabout in'the 
freight yards. He slammed the door even 
harder on his second exit. 


‘ That supper was, of all the meals in 
Lelia’s life, the most strange, the most 
unreal. Casually eating, talking in a steady 
unemotional monologue, the mother-in-law 
undressed her soul. She began: 

“T’d better take advantage of my talka- 
tive mood and be reasonably shameless, 
Lelia. Don’t think I am unjust to your 
husband. You see mine, Otis’ father, was 
just like him—sweet and lovable and elo- 
quent, and unbelievably worthless.” 

At the end, slowly tapping a dessert 
spoon, she said: 

“T’ve been embittered. I am not a 
pleasant woman. For some years I was 
rather proud of being unpleasant. I nursed 
my hate. And when you first came I was 
jealous. We women do love these Otises, 
even when we despise them; and I thought 
you were too soft for him. But now 
My dear, if you will let me I should like to 
love you.” 

Lelia started up, her arms out; but Mrs. 
Corvalan held up her hand for silence and 
went on: 

“We'll try to work this out together. 
Perhaps by low cunning we can get our 
superior Corvalan laddy to become the 
equal of the average longshoreman. Mean- 
time you’d better go on with your nursing 
and I will be your assistant. You see He 
The proud voice broke. “At last I have a 
child of my own!”’ 

She rushed into her bedroom and closed 
the door. 

They sat up for Otis that night; and as 
they made plans to entrap him into trust- 
worthiness their distaste for him changed 
back into a yearning love. At midnight he 
had not come; nor at dawn. Lelia had the 
impression that if he were brought home 
dead the mother would not weep—though 
it might perhaps kill her. 

The next afternoon, while they stood, 
anxious, at the window, they saw him swing- 
ing down the street, cocky, energetic, trim. 

“The poor dear silly boy—he has gone 
and got that roustabout job!” said Lelia. 

He popped into the room. He chuckled: 

“Gee, we were all soreheads last night! 
Was I cross? You folks sure were! Well, 
I’ve got a job.”’ Lelia crowed; even Mrs. 
Corvalan was radiant. ‘“‘That is, I’m 
pretty sure I’ve got it. If I can just raise a 
thousand plunks I can go in with a fellow 
on a whale of a real-estate deal. No”’— 
waving his hand loftily—“I shan’t take a 
cent from you, mammy. I know a place 
where I’m pretty sure I can raise it.” 

Lelia laughed hysterically and, taking 
her books, went out to the park to study. 
It was she who took the lead when they 
next talked of Otis. 

“One thing we might do, Mrs. Corva- 
lan: It’s terribly fresh of me to suggest it, 
but I do think that if you lost your property 
it might be good for him—make him be- 
come responsible.” 

“Perhaps. I’ll think it over.” 

Then for weeks they sank back into their 
old dreary routine. The only difference 
was the grating courtesy with which Mrs. 
Corvalan treated her. Of affection there 
was no sign. The land deal disappeared, 
undealt, and Otis did actually get a job. 

A hustler—one of those people who rush 
about with many papers and engagements, 
with mysterious telephone calls and catch- 
ings of trains and a chronic state of confer- 
ences—a hustler was in town to lay out a 
new motor trail northward from Vernon. 
He was making short addresses full of words 
such as ‘‘enterprise,” ‘“‘pep’”’ and “‘initia- 
tive.”’ He met Otis at the Vernon Commer- 
cial Association clubrooms, liked his suave 
opinions on motors and road making, and 
engaged Otis to assist him. For weeks Otis 
was himself a hustler, with a full outfit of 
papers, engagements and catchings of trains. 


EVENING POST 


He went out of town to see garages and 
commercial clubs, to get them to subscribe 
to markers for the trail. At home he spoke 
affably “of himself and his work, gave his 
womenfolk advice, and always had a not 
unpleasant odor of sweet Martini cocktails. 

He must have known that Lelia was 
continuing her course in nursing; but he 
ignored the matter with an open-handed, 
open-hearted assumption that his women- 
folk couldn’t possibly disobey so competent 
aman of the house. He did not go so far in 
his open-handedness as to bring home much 
money. But Lelia made herself believe that 
Otis was becoming genuine. She begged 
Mrs. Corvalan to believe it. ‘‘Huh! I 
hope so!”’ was all the mother would say. 
The more because of that doubt, Lelia let 
her affection for Otis flow round him now. 
She listened with quick smiles to his ac- 
counts of his triumphs in “Gopher Prairie 
and Joralemon, and the nice things the 
most prominent doctor of Bjérnson Junec- 
tion had said about him. 

In his growing affluence he indicated that 
they ought to have a baby to carry on the 
name and glory of the Corvalans. 

Lelia felt immodest when Otis discussed 
the matter rather openly. In Vernon it is 
good form for married people to be witty 
and suggestive about love, but very bad 
form, very Bohemian and socialistic to dis- 
cuss anything so shocking as the economic 
place of children. Lelia the girl was miser- 
ably embarrassed; but Leliaf{the nurse re- 
fused to have any children till there should 
be an honorable place made ready for them. 

A week afterward Otis furiously an- 
nounced that his chief, the hustler, was a 
snake in the grass, and that Otis had 
shown him where he “got off.’”” Also, that 
he was glad of it, because he had met a 
distinguished motor manufacturer who was 
simply crazy to have Otis’ services. 

The two women looked at each other and 
shook their heads. Otis was again un- 
attached; again politely suggestive to his 
mother about small sums for clothes. 

To their surprise the motor manufac- 
turer was not a myth. Otis actually pro- 
duced him for dinner. They were im- 
pressed. His name was Simon Lizechy; he 
was a handsome man of forty, with the look 
of an English major; with a hearty laugh, 
a knowledge of many cities, and a gold 
cigarette case. It seemed that Mr. Lizechy 
was going to revolutionize industry in 
Vernon and in the entire state of North 
Iosota. He was, he boomed, “a great 
believer in our great state,’ though he had 
been a resident of our great state for only 
six months. 

A cynical lawyer friend of Mrs. Corvalan 
told her that Mr. Lizechy had sold New 
York real estate in Oklahoma and Okla- 
homa mines in New York. But now he was 
entirely converted to Vernon and perma- 
nent industries. He was going to manufac- 
ture the Ritoway car. Wherein that motor 
differed from other makes Lelia could not 
understand; but Mr. Lizechy assured them 
it was to be most superior. 

There were no Ritoway cars yet to be 
beheld; but Mr. Lizechy was actually 
building a factory and permitting his 
fellow citizens to buy stock. His advertise- 
ments splashed the daily papers with assur- 
ances that, whatever knockers, pessimists 
and grouches might think, Mr. Lizechy was 
a believer in the prosperity of Vernon and 
determined to develop that prosperity—by 
selling Ritoway cars. 

Lelia had never met so sophisticated, so 
magniloquent, so beautiful a man as Mr. 
Lizechy. His frankness swept away her 
doubts. She was delighted that the mag- 
nate should have taken a fancy to Otis. 
He was thinking of making Otis assistant 
general manager of the factory—when it 
should be finished. She was happy at the 
box party Mr. Lizechy gave at the comedy 
“with the original New York cast.” 

Mr. Lizechy announced that he was a 
lover of labor as well as of prosperity, and 
that he was going to make his factory 
strictly profit-sharing. He was going not 
only to permit his employees to buy stock 
but, for their own future good, to require 
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them to buy it. If Otis was to be 
assistant general manager he was to take j 
fifteen thousand dollars’ worth of stock. 

This announcement he pontifically made 
at a dinner at the Corvalans’ flat. Lelia 
looked at Mrs. Corvalan. She was aston- 
ished to find that the mother was grinning. 

“Otis and I will think about it,’ said 
Mrs. Corvalan. 

“Yes, yes; by all means. Take your 
time. Just a suggestion of our prosperity 
program,” chanted Mr. Lizechy. 

When Lelia and Mrs. Corralag had a 
chance to talk it over the mother snorted: — 
“T didn’t think Mr. Lizechy would be so 
generous! Fifteen thousand dollars he is — 
willing to take off my feeble shoulders ~ 

And the utmost I could raise by selling 
everything I own wouldn’t be much over 
twenty thousand.” . . 

“Mother, let’s do it!” 

“Are you crazy, child?” 

“No. I guess Mr. Lizechy is—what is it 
Otis calls them?—a crook. But don’t you 
remember? We agreed that it might help 
Otis not to have any income to fall back on. 

If the thing actually should go through, and — 
he was a manager, the responsibility might 
get him down to earth. If it breaks—he’ll 
have to go to work! Please # 

“Tt’s for you to decide, child. You have 
more years to get through than I have.” 

So Otis Corvalan became the owner of 
fifteen thousand dollars’ worth of stock in — 
the Ritoway Motor Company and assist- _ 
ant general manager of a still nonexistent — 
factory. His speech became slower with the , 
weightiness of the opinions he had to 
deliver. He imitated Mr. Lizechy’s hearty 
walk and bought a cigarette case as much — 
like Mr. Lizechy’s as he could find. 

And the factory actually did open after — 
six months, during which Lelia finished her | 
lectures on nursing and began to read anat-_ 
omy and physiology. Several cars were — 
produced and Ritoway stock sold widely. 
Otis was less viceregal now; he was worried — 
by the need of learning the elementary — 
principles of manufacturing. In a moment 
of weariness he confessed to Lelia that he — 
had been a fool; that he had never concen- — 
trated on anything. - 

He was working hard now, and the ream 
sponsibility was making him realize that 
something more than wit and two-dollar 
ties was required for the management of 
workmen. He had almost learned the — 
difference between processed steel and 
leather substitute when the unsympathetic 
Federal investigators got Mr. Lizechy and 
suspended the Ritoway Motor Company. 

When Otis came home Lelia put his head 
on her shoulder and comforted him for the — 
hurt. She was ready to sacrifice everything 
for him. When he mourned “I’ve ruined © 
all of us!” she chirped: “‘ Never mind, dear, — 
Tl help you.” ‘ 

Then at last Mrs. Corvalan showed 
herself the traditional mother-in-law, taking — 
the part of her child against the interloper. 
Only it was Lelia who was her child. on 
coldly interrupted: 

“Yes, Otis, you have ruined us. Lelia _ 
and I have a few thousands, though. And 
we are going to Chicago 

““What do you mean, mother?” Lelia 
demanded. 4 

“ve made arrangements for you to a 
enter a nurses’ training school there. I'll 
go along and keep house for you—if you Tie 
let me. And Otis can come and join us” 
when he succeeds at something—if he sue- 
ceeds! We'll pray that he does. But if ne 
doesn’t } 

An hour or two later, after Otis had | 
gone out to look for a job— not for an 

‘opening’’—Lelia glanced into the mirror — 
of her dressing table and caught the reflec- 
tion of her mother-in-law watching her © 
from the doorway, like a shadow in the 
glass; like the shadow of a ghost. She saw 
that Mrs. Corvalan’s cheeks were shini 
with long-unused tears; that her face and 
her puckered mouth were working piti- 
fully, as though she was trying to speak. _ 

Mrs. Corvalan turned away, silent. Then” 
Lelia ran to her; and ina passion of hope for — 
the future the two women clung together. 
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How Any Man Can Improve His Memory 
In a Single Evening of Solid Fun 


MAN must have a pretty good memory 

to have it assessed at a million dollars. 

And yet this is what I have heard business 

men say was a small valuation of the mem- 
ory of one of our big industrial leaders. 


The man I refer to is one of the giants 
of American Business. He is the president 
of one of the largest corporations in the 
world and one whose employees run into 
the hundred thousands. 


Ask this man anything about the history of his 
business—about the details of production in any 
one of his plants—about the characteristics of his 
thousands of important employees—or, in fact, ask 
him anything you can think of in relation to his 
business and its complex ramifications, and he comes 
dack with the figures and facts without an instant’s 
aesitation. 

All who know this great man—and there is not a 
man in America who does not know him—say that 
perhaps the greatest 
factor in his marvel- 
ous success is his 
memory. 


Memory and 
Good Judgment 


Good judgment is 
largely a matter of 
memory. It is easy 
to make the right 
decisions if you have 
all the related facts 
outlined in your 
mind — clearly and 
exactly. 


Wrong decisions in 
business are made be- 
cause the man who 


The NewYork Tribune said: 
“David M. Roth gave a prac- 
tical demonstration of memory 
at the lunch meeting of the Ro- 
tary Club at the Hotel McAlIpin. 
“Mr. Roth asked the men at 
any four tables to call out their 
names. This they did—32 of 
them. Then the speaker turned 


his back and they changed seats. 
Mr. Roth then proceeded to call 
each one by name and went 
through them without error. 
Other astonishing illustrations 
were given.” 


The Seattle Post Intelli- 


makes them forgets 
some vital fact or fig- 
ure which, had he 
been able to summon 
clearly tomind,would 
have changed his 


If, however, you have not a good memory and can- 
not recall instantly facts and figures that you learned 
years ago, you cannot make your experience count. 

There is no asset in business more important than a 
good memory. The man referred to at the beginning 
of this article, whose memory is said to be easily worth 
a million dollars, knows more about his business than 
any other man in his field because he has been able 
to remember everything he has ever learned. 


Easy for Anyone 


Any man, woman or child of average intelligence can 
easily and quickly acquire a sure and exact memory. 


When David M. Roth, the famous memory expert, first 
determined to cultivate his memory he did it because he 
had poor memory. He actually could not remember a 
man’s name twenty seconds. He forgot so many things 
that he knew he could not succeed unless he did learn how 
to remember. 

Today there are over ten thousand people in the United 
States whom Mr. Roth has met at different times—most of 
them only once—whom he can name instantly on sight. 
Mr. Roth can and has, hundreds of times at dinners and 
lectures, asked from fifty to one hundred people to tell him 
their names and telephone numbers and business connec- 
tions, and then, after turning his back while they changed 
seats, has picked each one out by name and told him his 
telephone number and business. 

These are only a few of the scores of other equally ‘‘im- 
possible” things that Mr. Roth does—and yet a few years 
ago he could not remember a man’s name twenty seconds. 
You too can do these wonderful things. 


A Better Memory in One Evening 


Mr. Roth’s system, which he has developed through 
years of study, and which he has taught in class to thou- 
sands of business men and others throughout the country 
in person, is so easy that a twelve-year-old child can learn 
it, and it is more real fun than any game you play solely 
for pleasure. 

Not only will you enjoy every moment you spend on this 
wonderful Course but so will your entire family—even the 
small children can join in the fun. 

You get results in the first few moments. Fifteen min- 
utes after you start the first lesson you will see an amazing 
difference in your power to remember. And a single eve- 
ning spent on the first lesson will double your memory 
power—and may do even more, just as it has for thousands 
of others. 

Just think what this will mean to you—to have twice as 
good a memory—to 


Only $5 If You 
Keep It 


Mr. Roth’s fee for 
personal instruction 
to classes limited to 
fifty members is 
$1,000, but in order to 
secure nation-wide 
distribution for the 
Roth Memory Mail 
Course in a single 
season the publishers 
have put the price at 
only $5. The Course 
contains the very 
same material in per- 
manent form that is 
given in the personal 
$1,000 class, 


And bear in mind— 
you don’t have to pay 
even the small fee 
asked unless after a 
test in yourown home 
you decide to keep it. 


Send No 
Money 


Don’t send a single 
penny. Merely fill out 
and mail the coupon. By 
return post, all charges 
prepaid, the complete 
Roth Memory Course 
will be sent to your home. 


Study it one evening— 
more if you like—then if 
you feel that you can af- 
ford not to keep this 
great aid to more dollars 
—to bigger responsibil- 
ities—to fullest success 
in life, mailit back to the 
publishers within five 
days and you will owe 
nothing. 


EVIDENCE 


Terence J. McManus of the 
firm of Olcott, Bonynge, 
McManus & Ernst, Attorneys 
and Counsellors at Law, 170 
Broadway, and one of the most 
famous trial lawyers in New 
York, says: 


“May I take occasion to state 
that I regard your service in giv- 
ing this system to the world asa 
public benefaction. The wonder- 
fulsimplicity of the method, and 
the ease with which its principles 
may be acquired, especially ap- 
peal to me. I may add that I 
have already had occasion to 
test the effectiveness of the first 
two lessons in the preparation 
for trial of an important action 
in which I am about to engage.” 


Major E. B. Craft, Ass’t Chief 
Engineer of the Western Elec- 
tric Company, New York City, 
says: 

“Last evening was the first 
opportunity I had to study the 
course, and in one sitting I suc- 
ceeded in learning the list of one 
hundred words forward and 
backward, and to say that Iam 
delighted with the methods out- 
lined is putting it very mildly. 

“T feel already that Iam more 
than repaid in the real value and 
enjoyment that I have got out 
of the first lesson.” 


Frank W. Collier of The 
American University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., says: 

“T have examined and used 
the Roth Memory Course, and I 
wish to tell you how pleased I 
am with it. I have seven sys- 
tems of memory training, every 
one of them of some value, some 
of very great value; but the 
Roth Course introduces a new 
principle which excels them all. 
It is as simple as it is effective.” 


W.H.C. Johnson of Macon, 

@., Says: 

“Memory Course received. 
Learned lesson No. 1 in one eve- 
ning. Enjoyed it as much as [ 


did ‘Oliver Twist’ or ‘Mary 
Pickford’ and have more asa re- 
sult to think about and a better 
thinker to think with to boot.” 


Alex. Christie of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., says: 
“T received your Course late 


If a better memory 
means only one-tenth as 
much to you as it has to 
thousands of other busi- 
ness men and women, 
mail the coupon today— 


gencer said: 

“Of the 150 members of the 
Seattle Rotary Club at a lunch- 
eon yesterday not one left with 
the slightest doubt that Mr. 
Roth could do all claimed for 
him. Rotarians at the meeting 


viewpoint. 


The Power of 
Memory 


Remember Instantly 


Names and Faces 
What You Read 
Speeches You Hear 
Talks 


Business Details 


Business Figures 
Statistics 

Facts 

References 

Sermons and Lectures 


NOW —but don’t put it 
off and forget—as those 
who need the Course the 
very worst are apt to do. 
Send the coupon in or 
write a letter now before 
the low introductory 


Saturday afternoon, April 6, 
and after looking it over I sent 
Five Dollars by registered mail 
on Monday, April 8. The Course 
is nothing less than wonderful 
and is everything as repre- 
sented.” 


had to pinch themselves to see 
whether they were awake or not. 
“Mr. Roth started his exhibi- 
tion by asking sixty of those 
Present to introduce themselves 
by name to him. Then he waved 
them asideand requested a mem- 
ber at the blackboard to write 
down names of firms, sentences 
and mottoes on numbered 
Squares, meanwhile sitting with 
his back to the writer and only 
learning the positions by oral re- 
Port. After this he was asked by 
. different Rotarians to tell what 
' Was written down in various 
Specific squares, and gave the en- 
tire list without a mistake. 
“After finishing with this, Mr. 
Roth singled out and called by 
Name the sixty men to whom he 
had been introduced earlier, who 
In the meantime had changed 
ees. and had mixed with others 
sent,” 


A man’s experience 
in business is only as 
old as his memory. 
The measure of his 
ability is largely his 
power to remember 
at the right time. 
Two men who have 
been in a certain busi- 
ness will vary greatly 
in their experience 
and value. 


If you can re- 
member—clearly 
and accurately —the 
solution of every im- 
portant problem since 
you first took hold of 
your work, you can 
make a// of your ex- 
perience count. 


Business Reports 

Good Stories 

School Lessons 
Household Duties 
Business Appointments 
Social Appointments 


Selling Points 

Legal Points 
Conversations 
Pictures 

History and Dates 
Streets and Numbers 


The reason Mr. Roth can aid your memory in one eve- 
ning is because he gives you the boiled down, crystallized 
information right at the start—then how far you care to go 
in further multiplying your ability to remember will de- 
pend simply on how far you want to go. He makes the act 
of remembering an easy, natural, automatic process of the 
mind. 


Try Before You Buy 


So confident are the publishers, the Independent Cor- 
poration, of the remarkable value of the Roth Memory 
Course to every reader of this publication that they want you 
to test out this remarkable system in your own home before 
you decide to buy. The course must sell itself to you by 
actually increasing your memory before you obligate your- 
self to spend a penny. 


price is withdrawn. 


Dndependent Vorporation 


Division of Business Education 
Dept. 196, 119 WEST 40th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Publishers of The Independent (and Harper's Weekly) 


Please send me the Roth Memory Course of seven 
lessons. I will either remail the course to you within 
five days after its receipt or send you $5. 


Name 


Address. ee aa 
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ERE is the stored-up sunshine, the delicate flavor, the pure 
naturalness of beverages such as man never made. Drinks 
that owe their delight to the fruit of wonderful size and flavor, 
which grows on the mountain sides and in the valleys of the 


Pacific Northwest. 


So vast is the yield of the orchards and vineyards that the marketing of this 
fruit was a problem. But now a great new industry has sprung up. Modern 
. plants—bright with silvered utensils and glass-lined receptacles —are located 
¥* “ \ in the heart of the fine-fruit country. 

. hy Neca Only sound, ripe, hand-picked fruit is used. All of it is inspected by white- 
) clad women. Into immense presses the fruit goes, from which comes a stream 
: me of pure, fragrant juice. It is filtered, bottled, sterilized. 


Authorities say these pure, unfermented fruit beverages are the great drinks 
of the future. Their healthful fruit acids and minerals are good for us. In his 
article, ‘‘Quenching the Nation’s Thirst,’? John R. McMahon says, ‘Fruit 
juice is the permanent and coming drink of a dry nation.”’ 


-Applju—the apple juice de luxe = 


Was there ever an apple juice like this? © APPLJU retains all its freshness. No { 
Light— sparkling — golden-hued. Your preservatives. Not a cider. Keeps in- ; 
first sip of APPLJU isa revelation. Its definitely until opened. 
bouquet and flavor is that of the famous Buy APPLJU by the bottle or the case { 
apples of Washington and Oregon. And from your dealer. Delightful when served 
it is enhanced by the APPLJU process, like champagne—you'll love to sip it! 
Addsa rare flavor to jellies, pies, cakes, etc. s 
! 


Be sure your dealer gives you APPLJU. 


which gives that wonderful clearness and 
sparkle. 


S 
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yw) "DRINK AN APPLE" =" 
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Cay 
rbonated, Contains no Preservati¥®%, 
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SALE Z. ul produ SA 
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LARGEST PRODUCERS — 


BEVERAGE. 
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Always 
add two 
parts of 


' 


P Pure Juice 


water to 


one part 
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PHEZ is just the pure, fruity juice of the piquant Loganberry—an 
entirely new flavor—a new taste! It has that grateful tang which drives 
away the ¢/zrsties¢ thirst. 


Nature crossed the wild mountain blackberry with the red raspberry. Result, the 
Loganberry—big, luscious, fairly bursting with this rich, ruby-red juice. 


PHEZ is twice as heavy as any other fruit A wonderful flavoring for ices, sherbets, punch, 
juice. When you mix one part PHEZ and gelatins, puddings, sundaes. Make your own 
two parts water it is delightful. Loganberry jelly with PHEZ at any time. Write for 
| Juice contains healthful fruit acids. One pint the booklet, showing scores of ways for 
of juice has 126 grains of fruit acids—chiefly using Loganberry Juice to make foods more 
citric. tempting. 


Pheasant Northwest Products Co. 


General Offices, Salem, Oregon 


Loganberry Juice Plants at Salem and Woodburn, Oregon 
Apple Juice Plant at Olympia, Washington 


Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Kansas City, 
Dallas, Denver, San Francisco 


, loganberry Beverage '§ 
_ -- Ready to Drink 
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O you, too, enjoy the refreshment of the pure, 
floating, oval cake? How freely it lathers— 
how agreeably it cleanses! Fairy poap adds real 


pleasure to toilet and bath. 
SLFAIRBANK see 


a little Fairy in your home?”’ 
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JICE TO READER. When you finish 

ng this magazine, place a U. S. 1-cent > 
79 on this notice, mail the magazine, and 
til be placed in the hands of our soldiers 
ilors destined to proceed overseas. 

YO WRAPPING—NO ADDRESS. 

A. S. Burleson, Postmaster General, 
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HAT breakfast glass of Welch’s. Like a breath of October mornings. 
Crisp, fresh, bracing. It’s a fast-growing custom to drink a small glass of 
Welch’s as the fruit course to begin the day. How it sets you up! What 
an appetite it whets! It puts sparkle in your eye and spring in your step. 
Welch’s, the National Drink, is an aid to national efficiency. Founded on the prin- 


ciple of keeping heads clear instead of muddled, it raises the nation’s standard of manhood 
by making the individual more fit. 


'Welchs 


YS Chie National D ink’) 
rapes 


Welch’s is an energizing food as well as a thirst-quencher. Just the pure juice of 
Concord grapes. Not ordinary grapes, either. Extra-quality Concords are demanded 
for Welch’s and a premium price is paid for their growing. How many ways do you 
know to serve Welch’s? You have some delightful surprises coming when you get 
‘Welch Ways’’—the book of 99 recipes for making delicious drinks and other good things. 
Write for this beautifully illustrated book today. It is wholly free. 


Buy Welch’s in bottles, 10c and up, from your grocer, druggist or confectioner. Say ———— 
“Welch’s” at the soda fountain. Look for the store where Welch’s is displayed. 


Canadian Plant: St. Catharine: 


‘Tne Welch Grape Juice Company, Westhield, NY 
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Be (actual size) of a 
cross-section cut from Barrett Specifi- 


cation Roof on the National .Aniline 


i 


Above photo shows why we dare Guarantee 
‘Barrett Specification Roofs for 20 Years— 


| Above is a photograph (actual size) of a 
"| cross-section cut from a Barrett Specification 


| Roof. 
_ Note its great thickness. 


y ‘ 
_ Note the five alternating layers of Specification 
. Pitch and Felt Waterproofing. 


‘| Note the heavy wearing-surface of Slag bound 


| with Pitch. 


| No other type of roofing approaches a Barrett 
| Specification Roof in the amount of protective 
_ waterproofing material used in its construc- 


about 250 lbs. to 100 sq. ft., compared with 
+; 175 to 100 lbs. used in other types of 


roofs. 

i 

j The wonder is not that we dare guarantee such 
i 


a roof for twenty years, but that some people 
i still buy light-weight, poorly constructed roofs 
‘and expect them to give long and satisfactory 


a, 
bi 
ti 
mn 
by 
i 


| A few of the seventy concrete buildings 

erected by the Turner Construction Co. of 
New York City, in one year, practically all 
of which were covered’ with Barrett Specifi- 
cation Roofs. 


Lower Cost per Year of Service 


The buyer naturally asks, ‘‘Do such roofs cost 
more than others?’’ Our answer is, ‘No, they 
do not.” 


The experience of many years has proved that 
Barrett Specification Roofs cost less per year of 
service than any other kind. It is because they 
give such long service at such low cost that this 
type of roofing now covers most of the per- 
manent structures of the country. 


It is because of these facts that leading archi- 
tects, engineers, and roofing contractors every- 
where are codperating with us in the better- 
roofs movement and why large construction 
companies like the Turner Construction Com- 
pany, the Fuller Construction Company, The 
Austin Company, and many others, are so 
strong for Barrett Specification Roofs. 


New York Philadelphia 
Cleveland Pittsburgh 
Kansas City Minneapolis Nashville 


Chicago 


Cincinnati 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal 


he Ge Aes 


Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 


Company Detroit 


Guaranteed for 20 Years 


On all roofs of fifty squares or over, in cities 
of 25,000 or more, and in smaller places 
where our Inspection Service is available, we 
will give with every Barrett Specification Roof 
a 20-Year Surety Bond issued by the well- 
known U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company 
of Baltimore. 


This bond exempts building owners from all roof repair 
and maintenance expense for a period of twenty years. 


There is no charge for this bond. Our only 
requirements are that the roofing contractor 
be approved by us and that he strictly follow 
The Barrett Specification of May 1, 1916. 


Booklet explaining our 20-Year Guaranty and 
a copy of The Barrett Specification free on request. 
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Ore drop cakes are savory little morsels. 

The blend of oatmeal and barley flour gives them 
an unusually gratifying flavor. They are shortened 
with Crisco instead of butter and therefore measure 
up fully to the war-time demand that we use vege- 


~~ @ISCO 


For Frying For Shorteni 
RD Cake Making 


Crisco is wholly vegetable, a rich cooking fat, which, having neither 
odor nor taste, gives only delicacy to foods. It is the solid cream of 
edible oil, sweet and wholesome. 


t 


It is so pure and of such high quality that housewives find it a satis- 
factory economy to discard butter in all cooking and depend wholly 
on Crisco. 


Crisco comes in one-pound, air-tight, sanitary cans. Try it the next 
time you order a cooking fat. You will understand why millions 
demand it. 


Oa if M Ca Dr Op Cakes— Wheatless Dainties 


Any one in this country who can get along with less wheat and is not doing 
so is helping the German cause. —United States Food Administration. 


Oat Meal Drop Cakes 


A recipe tested and approved by Good House- 
keeping Institute. 
MILDRED MADDOCKS, Director. 


¥% cupful Crisco 1 egg and 1 yolk 

¥2 cupful sugar % cupful sweet milk 
Y cupful raisins t cupful barley flour 
Ye cupful nut meats % teaspoonful soda 

1 cupful rolled oats —% teaspoonful salt 


(Use accurate level measurements) 


Cream the Crisco, beat in the sugar, the raisins 
and the nut meats chopped together and the 
rolled oats; beat the egg and yolk, add the milk, 
and stir into the first mixture, alternately, with 
the barley flour mixed and sifted thoroughly 
with the soda and salt. Drop by teaspoonfuls 
onto a Criscoed pan, allowing one and one-half 
inches between each cake, make smooth and 
bake in a quick oven. 


| A Cook Book for all Seasons 


“Oatmeal Cookies” are recommended by Janet McKenzie Hill 
in “Balanced Daily Diet”, as deserving a place among mid- 
summer foods. This book, by the editor of American Cookery 
and head of the Boston Cooking School, contains hundreds of 
other recipes that require no butter and many that require no 
wheat flour. They are carefully chosen to build for physical 
strength and mental activity. The book is illustrated in color : 
and contains the interesting Story of Crisco. Published to sell 
for 25 cents, we will send you a copy for ten cents in stamps. 


Address Dept. K-8, The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O, 
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S I GO to and fro in the land I some- 
times wonder why the Germans 
| keep a-pickingonme. Asheaven 
iS is my judge I tried to tell the 
uth about them and their armies when 


jwas with them; but then, maybe that’s 


} 
| 
| 
i 
I 


fy that whenever I stop at a place in 
yngland or France either a battery of 
g-range guns shells it or else a hostile 
oplane happens along and bombs the 
m. The thing is more than a coinci- 
e. It is getting to be a habit, an 
jahealthy habit at that. There must be 
fethod in it. And yet I have tried to 
fear myself in a modest and unostenta- 
dus way during this present trip. If in 
ie reader’s judgment the personal pro- 
oun has occurred and recurred with con- 
erable frequency in my articles I would 
y: Under the seemingly quaint but 
scessary rules of the censorship as con- 
icted in these parts the only individual of 
merican extraction at present connected 
any way with war activities over here 
hom I may mention in my writings other 
‘an General Pershing is myself. Since the 
meral to date has not figured to any ex- 
int in my personal experiences I am per- 
tee driven to doing pieces largely about 
hat I have seen and heard and felt. 


» Von Hindenburg 

Somebody, and 
side of fifteen min- 
es the hands, Au- 
stand Heinie, are 
ther loading up the 
hg-rangers or get- 
ig the most de- 
‘ndable bombing 
otha out of the 
eds 


‘For nearly four 
teks the raiders 
ayed away from 
mdon. I arrived 
‘London sick with 
onchitis and went 
| bed in a hotel. 
latnight the Huns 
W over the Chan- 


| explosives to 
eir hearts’ con- 
One chunk of 
hell fell in the 
at within a few 
dsof my bedroom 
jadow, gouging a 
jt in the roadway. 
Domb made a 
ity noise and did 


) 
lee 5 


ae reason. At any rateI am here to tes- . 


| Particularly is this true of these bombings andshellings. I repeat that I cannot imagine 
ay the boche should single out a quiet simple private citizen for such attentions. It 
ves not seem fair that I should ever be their target while shining marks move about the 
ndscape with the utmost impunity. The German has a name for being efficient too. 
lore than once in my readings I have seen his name coupled with the word efficiency. 
ake brigadier generals for example. Almost any colonel of our Expeditionary Forces 
'France, and particularly a senior colonel whose name is well up in the list, wi!l tell 
i in confidence there are a number of brigadiers over here who could easily be spared 
id who would never be missed. Yet a brigadier general may move about from place to 
ace in his automobile in comparative safety. But just let me go to the railroad station 
‘buy a ticket for somewhere and immediately the news is transmitted by a mysterious 
cult influence to the Kaiser and he tells the Crown Prince and the Crown Prince calls 
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some superficial damage in a park close by. 
It was my first experience at being bombed 
from on high, and any other time I should 
have taken a lively interest in the proceed- 
ings; but I was too sick to get up and 
dress and too dopy from the potions I had 
taken to awaken thoroughly. 

But the next night, when I was con- 
valescent, and the following night, when 
I was well along the road toward recovery 
and able, in fact, tosit up in bed and dodge, 
back came Mister Boche and repeated the 
original performance with variations. 

In order to get away from the London 
fogs, which weren’t doing my still tender 
throat any good, I ran down to a certain 
peaceful little seaside resort on the east 
coast of England, reaching there in the 
gloaming. What did the enemy do but 
sprinkle bombs all about the neighborhood 
within an hour after I got there? He went 
away at ten the same night, I the follow- 
ing morning at six-forty-five. 

A delayed train was all that kept me 
from reaching Paris coincidentally with 
the first raiders who had attacked Paris 
inaperiod of months. Theraiders covered 
up their disappointment by murdering a 
few helpless nonbelligerents and departed, 
to return the next evening when I was 
present. I was domiciled in Paris on that 


memorable Saturday when the great long-distance gun began its bombardment of the city 
from the forest of Saint-Gobain nearly seventy miles distant. The first shell descended 
within two hundred yards of where I stood at a window and I saw thesmoke of its explosion 
and saw the cloud of dust and pulverized débris that rose; the jar of the crash shook the 
building. Throughout the following day, which was Palm Sunday—only we called it 
Bomb Sunday—the shelling continued. I was there, naturally. 

On Monday morning I started for Soissons. So the gunners of the long-distance gun 
playing on Paris took a vacation, which lasted until the day after my party returned 
from the north. We got into the Gare du Nord late one night; the big gun opened up 
again early the next morning. I am not exaggerating; merely reciting a sequence of facts. 

For nearly two years the Germans had left poor battered Soissons pretty much alone, 
though it was within easy reach of their howitzers; moreover, one of their speedy flying 


machines could 
reach Soissons from 
the German lines 
south of Laon within 
five minutes. But, 
as I say, they rather 
left it alone. Per- 
haps in their kindly 
sentimental way 
they were satisfied 
with their previous 
handiwork there. 
They had pretty well 
destroyed the mag- 
nificent old cathe- 
dral. It was not 
quite so utter a ruin 
as the cathedral at 
Arras is, or the ca- 
thedral at Rheims, 
or the Cloth Hall at 
Ypres, or the Uni- 
versity at Louvain; 
nevertheless, I as- 
sume that from the 
Prussian point of 
view the job was a 
fairly complete one. 

The wonderful, 
venerable glass 
windows, which can 
never be replaced, 
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had been shattered to the last one, and the lines of the 
splendid dome might now only be traced by the curves of 
tottering arches, swinging up and out like the ribs of a 
cadaver, and by a lacework of roofage where thousands of 
bickering ravens, those black devil birds of desolation, now 
fluttered and cawed, and befouled with their droppings the 
profaned sanctuary below. Altogether it was one of the 
most satisfactory monuments of Kultur to be found any- 
where in Europe to-day. 

Nor had the community at large been slighted. Every- 
body knows how thorough are the armies of the anointed 
War Lord. Relics which dated back to the days of Clovis 
had been battered out of all hope of restoration; things of 
antiquity and of inestimable historic value lay shattered in 
wreckage. Furthermore, from time to time, in 1914 and 
1915 and even in 1916, when no military advantage was to 
be derived from visiting renewed affliction upon the 
vicinity and when no victims, save old men and women 
and innocent children, were likely to be added to the grand 
total of the grander tally which Satan, as chief bookkeeper, 
is keeping for the Kaiser, the guns had blasted away at the 
ancient city, leveling a homestead here and decimating a 
family there. 

However, since the early part of 1916 they had somehow 
rather spared Soissons. But the train bearing us was 
halted within three miles of the station because, after keep- 
ing the peace for nearly two years, the enemy had picked 
upon that particular hour of that particular afternoon to 
renew his most insalubrious attentions per nine-inch mor- 
tars. Therefore we entered afoot, bearing our luggage, to 
the accompazniment of whistling projectiles and clattering 
chimney-pots and smashing walls. 


’ Followed About by Bombers 


N SOISSONS we spent two nights. Both nights the Ger- 

mans shelled the town and on the second night, in addi- 
tion, bombed it from aéroplanes. It may have been 
fancy, but as we came away in a car borrowed from a 
kindly French staff officer it seemed to us that the firing 
behind us was lessening. 

From press headquarters near G. H. Q. of the Amex 
Forces we motored one day to Nancy for a good dinner at 
a locally famous café. Simultaneously with our advent the 
foe’s airmen showed up and the 


That same night our train, traveling with darkened 
carriages, was held up outside of Chalons, while enemy 
aircraft spewed bombs at the tracks ahead of us and at 
a troop convoy passing through. The wreckage was afire 
when we crawled by on a snail’s schedule an hour or so 
later. 

Two of us went to pay a visit to a regimental mess in a 
sector held by our troops. The colonel’s headquarters 
were in a small wrecked village close up to the frontier. 
This village had been pretty well smashed up in 1914 and 
in 1915, but during the trench warfare that succeeded in 
this district no German shells had scored a direct hit 
within the communal confines. Yet the enemy that night, 
without prior warning and without known provocation, 
elected to break the tacit agreement for localized immu- 
nity. The bombardment began with a shock and a jar of 
impact shortly after we had retired to bed on pallets upon 
the floor in the top story of what once, upon a happier 
time, had been the home of a prominent citizen. It con- 
tinued for three hours, and I will state that our rest was 
more or less interrupted. It slackened and ceased, though, 
as we departed in the morning after breakfast, and there- 
after for a period of weeks during which we remained 
away all was tranquil and unconcussive there in that 
cluster of shattered stone cottages. 

Another time we made a two-day expedition to the 
zone round Verdun. The great spring offensive, off and 
away to the westward, was then in its second week and the 
Verdun area enjoyed comparative peace. Nevertheless, 
and to the contrary notwithstanding, seven big vociferous 
shells came pelting down upon an obscure hamlet well back 
behind the main defenses within twenty minutes after we 
had stopped there. One burst in a courtyard outside a 
house where an American general was domiciled with his 
staff, and when we came in to pay our respects his aids still 
were gathering up fragments of the shell casing for souve- 
nirs. The general said he couldn’t imagine why the Hun 
should have decided all of a sudden to pay him this com- 
pliment; but we knew why, or thought we knew: It was 
all a part of the German scheme to give us chronic cold 
feet. At least, we so diagnosed the thing privately. 

As a result of this sort of experience, continuing through 
a period of months, I feel that I have become an adept of 
sorts at figuring the sensations of a bomber. I flatter 
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alerte was sounded for a gas at- 
tack. As between the prospect 
of spending the evening in an 
abri and staying out in the open 
air upon the road we chose the 
latter, and so we turned tail and 
ran back to the comparative 
quiet of the front lines. A lit- 
tle later a cross-country journey 
necessitated our changing cars 
at Bar-le-Duc. The connecting 
train was hours behind its ap- 
pointed minute, as is usual in 
these days of disordered \time 
cards, and while we waited hos- 
tile airships appeared flying so 
high they looked like bright ir- 
ridescent midges flitting in the 
sunshine. Astheyswung lower, 
to sow bombs about the place, 
antiaircraft guns opened on 
them and they departed. 
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myself also that I have acquired some slight facility at. 
appraising the psychology of towns and cities persistently 
and frequently under shell or aérial attack. In the main 
I believe it may be taken as an accepted fact that the! 
inhabitants of a small place behave after rather a different | 
fashion from the way in which the inhabitants of a great | 
city may be counted upon to bear themselves. For ex.) 
ample, there is a difference plainly to be distinguished, I | 
think, between the people of London and the people of | 
Paris; and a difference likewise between the people of | 
Paris and the people of Nancy. Certainly I have wit-| 
nessed a great number of sights that were humorous with | 
the grim and perilous humor of wartimes, and by the same’ 
token I have witnessed a manifold number of others that. 
were fraught with the very essence of tragedy. 

All France to-day is one vast heart-breaking tragedy 
that is compounded of a million lesser tragedies. You note! 
that the door-opener at your favorite café in Paris uses his! 
left hand only, and then you see that his right arm, with! 
the hand cased in a tight glove, swings in stiff uselessness 
from his shoulder. It is an artificial arm; the real one was 
shot away. The barber who shaves you, the waiter who| 
serves you, the chauffeur who drives you about in his 
taxicab move with a limping awkward gait that betrays 
the fact of a false leg harnessed to a mutilated stump. 


Middle:-Aged Heroes at the Rear 


[3 A SUFFICIENTLY wide passage a couple ok 
toward you—a woman in nurse’s garb and a splendid 
young boy soldier with decorations on his breast—bump nto 
‘ 


of the common rights of pedestrians you see that there isa 
deep, newly healed scar in the youth’s temple and that his 
eyes stare straight ahead of him with an unwinking empti- 
ness of expression, and that his fine young face is beginning. 
to wear that look of blank, bleak resignation which is the 
mark of one who will walk for all the rest of his days on this 
earth in the black and utter void of blindness. 

Behind the battle lines you often see long lines of men} 
whose ages are anywhere between forty and fifty—tired, 
dirty, bewhiskered men worn frazzle-thin by what they 
have undergone; men who should be at home with their 
wives and bairns instead of toil 
ing through wet and cold anc 
misery for endless leagues oye, 
sodden roads. 

Their backs are bent beneai 
great unwiéldy burdens; thei 
hands where they grip thei 
rifles are blue from the chill 
their sore and weary feet falte) 
as they drag them, booted i 
stiff leather and bolstered with 
mud, from one cheerless bille 
to another. But they go on 
uncomplainingly, as they havi 
been going on uncomplaining 
since the second year of thi 
war, doing the thankless an 
unheroic labor at the back tha 
the ranks at the front may b 
kept filled with those whon 
France has left of a suitabl 
age for fighting. 4 
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you almost, it would seem, by intent. As mentally yous 

to execrate the careless pair for their inexcusable dread 
ve 
‘f 
4 
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AWAY back in the dark ages, when third 
4 basemen wore mustaches and ball play- 
ers never dreamed of five-figure salaries, 
sorge Sauers, lean and mean and long-legged 
asand-hill crane, played right field for the 
iers. Sauers was a good outfielder, but he 
seven more of a success as a business man— 
¢much of a success that he found it a simple 
Hitter to persuade John McCoy to invest 
enty-eight hundred dollars in a certain gold- 
yaing stock, which Sauers knew was not worth 
anty-eight cents. Itisnot much of a trick to 
‘tma friend, and McCoy was the only friend 
fers had. 
uater, quite by accident, the peppery little 
‘gortstop discovered that Sauers had pocketed 
‘fhis savings as a commission for making the 
2, and that same afternoon Sauers went to 
4: receiving hospital with three broken ribs 
g1a piece of chuck steak over his left eye. 
“at was the real beginning of the Sauers- 
}:Coy feud. The end of it might have been 
jtifiable homicide had the men remained on 
t: same team; but Pop Wandle, manager of 
) Terriers, traded Sauers to the Mudhens— 
(orge went to them with a puffed nose, a split 
‘and fourteen hundred dollars, all of which 
et from McCoy—and the incident seemed 


a 


sed. But when a man is born with the itch 
-f money and does not care how he gets it he 
“saetimes becomes a millionaire and some- 
es -he goes to jail. George Sauers steered 
“gonservative middle course, playing the stock 
arket in the morning and the outfield in the 
¢2rnoon, and at the end of five years he pur- 
“¢ised an interest in the Mudhen franchise 
el became the manager of the club. 
) That same season John McCoy broke his 
rat leg sliding to the plate, and Sauers re- 
‘jved when he read the news, for he thought 
aad seen the last of anenemy. This was one 
i George’s error column. The broken leg 
ae McCoy the manager of the Terriers, and 
}) Wandle went back to his Iowa farm. 
' the feud grew larger, for now it included all 
t members of the two teams. No longer able 
Usatisfy the ancient grudge with his fists, 
‘Coy fought Sauers with a ball club, and 
long-legged financier responded in kind. 
\ienever the Mudhens and Terriers met the 
‘@was full of feathers and fur, and this was 
t condition of affairs when William Alexan- 
‘Finch, otherwise Billy the Kid, came up 
it of the sticks” and attached himself to 
NCoy’s pay roll. 
"billy Finch was that rare and beautiful piece 
human machinery, a shortstop without a 
vikness. He drifted into the spring training camp with 
i other recruits, and John McCoy watched him for three 
1 ‘ks before he unbosomed himself toold Henry MacLagan. 
tary was the veteran instructor of cub pitchers, the con- 
Sing member of McCoy’s board of strategy and John’s 
Csest friend. 
For ten years,” said McCoy, “I’ve been looking for the 
Siekind of a shortstop I used to be. Ten years, Mac, and 
re is such an animal after all!” 
MacLagan was a large, solemn, quiet sort of man, who 
wed an idea as a cow chews a cud and dropped his 
Vds one by one—a trick which sometimes irritated the 
@ husiastic little manager beyond all bearing. 
‘Meaning Finch?” asked MacLagan. 
‘Who else? I tell you, this kid will set the league 


ao 2? 
ae, 


- You hayven’t seen this sand-lot demon 
‘against any real pitching yet.” 

‘Don’t need to, Henry. I can tell by the way he stands 
Uthere. Me all over again. He meets ’em sweet and 
n; and oh, what a pair of hands he’s got! And a ball 

r’s instinct too. Once in a while you find a kid 

vas born with baseball sense. I was like that, Henry. 
ever had to tell me anything.” 
solemn MacLagan wagged his head slowly. 
body ever could tell you anything, John. That’s 
ou mean. If you have one great charm it is your 
ng modesty. You make the poor little violet hang 

forshame. . . . Well, I hope you’re right about 
7, ae 


‘have I been wrong?” » 
gan sucked at his pipe and pretended to think 


| When have you been wrong, John? To the best of my 
wiedge.and belief, never in your whole life. Your 
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“You Ain’t Sore, Too, are You, Henry?’ He Asked by Way of Greeting 


judgment has been at fault, your confidence has been 
betrayed and misplaced, your enthusiasm has led you into 
rash statements and foolish bets, but you have never been 
wrong. You never will be.”’ 

“Hell!” snapped the pudgy little manager. 
should know a great shortstop if I don’t?” 

“Nobody,”’ was the calm response. ‘Nobody, John. 
Isn’t that what you expected me to say?” 

MacLagan little knew how many times he was to be 
reminded of this conversation. An unknown from an 
unknown league, Billy Finch justified McCoy’s wildest 
expectations. He had the eyes, the hands, the whip, the 


“Who 


. legs and the brain of a great infielder, and he leaped into 


the limelight during his first month in fast company and 
stayed there for two seasons. 

Pitchers of national reputation had no terrors for him; 
famous goat-getters found that they could not distract 
his attention and gave him up as a bad job; opposing 
base runners discovered that spikes did not frighten him; 
seven managers coveted him. Finch fielded his position 
with a wonderful combination of brilliance and caution— 
he never made an easy one look hard, but he made many a 
hard one look easy; and he was a desperado on the base 
lines, worrying the life out of all the catchers in the league. 
It was the cool daring with which he stole bases that 
earned for him the significant title of Billy the Kid. 

. He was the idol of the home fans, and the star attraction 
when the team was on tour; but popularity did not ruin 
the boy, and in spite of his personal triumphs he remained 
the same modest, unassuming, happy-go-lucky youngster. 
From the first the Terriers took Billy Finch to their hearts 
and lavished upon him the affection which hairy maturity 
sometimes bestows on precocious and unspoiled youth. His 
team mates loved Billy, but the two men who would have 
fought for him were John McCoy and Henry MacLagan. 


By Charles 
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“A couple of tough old roosters,” said Red 
Keeney, the second baseman, ‘‘taking a bull- 
finch to taise. John acts like that kid was his 
own son; and MacLagan is even worse. Well, 
it’s all right if Billy likes it. He sure is one 
fine boy.” 

Billy did like it, for he liked McCoy and 
MacLagan. From the veterans he learned 
much about his profession—the strategy of at- 
tack and defense as practiced by masters past 
and present; the analysis of plays, ordinary 
and unusual; the how and the why of every- 
thing that might happen on the diamond. 
When they had taught him all they knew of 
baseball they gave him other instruction quite 
as valuable. Billy had the benefit of the ex- 
perience which McCoy and MacLagan had 
bought and paid for in the open market. 

“He’s a good kid,’”’ said McCoy one day, 
“‘and he won’t make many mistakes. Ina year 
or so he ought to be about ripe to captain the 
team on the field. He’s got all I can give him, 
Henry, and sometimes I think he’s surer on a 
ground ball than I used to be.” 

“Impossible!” said MacLagan. 

“‘He’s the best in the league,” said McCoy, 
“and I’m proud of him. There’s only one 
thing, Henry: you mother him too much.” 

“Mother him!” growled MacLagan. “Why, 
if he didn’t have a pretty level head you would 
have spoiled him months ago!” 


But the best-laid schemes 0’ mice and big- 
league managers gang aft agley. Billy Finch 
was never to become the field captain of the 
Terriers. The inexplicable slump which broke 
his heart showed itself during his third trip to 
the spring training camp. John McCoy noticed 
it immediately, but thought little of it. 

“He’s booting ’em round a bit down there 
at short,” said he to MacLagan; “but it’s 
probably just the winter lay-off. He’ll round 
into shape all right.” 

“Of course he will,’ said MacLagan. “I can 
remember when you looked pretty bad, John.” 

“When was that?” demanded McCoy. 

Billy the Kid did not round into shape. 
His batting fell away alarmingly, and his field- 
ing caused the ambitious recruits to make 
sarcastic comments. 

“The best shortstop in the National League, 
eh?”’ said these hopeful ones. “He goes after 
em nice enough, but he acts as if something 
was wrong with his hands. And eyery little 
while a thrown ball hits him on the wrist or 
gets away clean. No excuse for that. And his 
batting is awful.” 

“T don’t know what’s the matter with me,” said Billy 
one afternoon after practice as he was trotting back to the 
hotel with Red Keeney. ‘I don’t seem sure of anything. 
I can’t judge ’em any more. And that bush pitcher from 
the Three I League didn’t have anything on the ball but 
the stitches, and still I couldn’t hit him. Ever get like 
that, Red?” 

“Lots of times,”’ said the second baseman. “You’re ina 
slump, that’s all. I’ve had one hit me right in the middle 
of the season. Get it out of your system down here in 
Texas, where it won’t make any difference.’ 

“But a fellow feels like such an awful sucker,” said 
Billy earnestly. ‘“‘Of course, a booted ball ain’t anything 
to worry about, but my boots are coming pretty regular. 
Balls come down there to me looking as big as a balloon, 
and I—I smear ’em all over the place. I’m not sure of 
anything, I tell you. I can’t understand it. I used to 
pick ’em clean as a whistle, but now i 

“Oh, forget it!’’ interrupted Keeney. 
you haven’t got a lame arm. 
whang one over to first.” 

“Well, my arm is all right, anyway,” said Finch. “You 
think I'll work out of this?’ 

“Sure you will! Why not?” 

Why not? This was the question which McCoy began 
asking himself shortly after the regulars started to play 
their way north for the opening of the season. Finch had 
all his wonderful speed, but drives which he should have 
knocked down went for safe hits, and ordinary infield 
bounders caromed off his glove. His batting was a sad 
exhibition. 

“This won’t do,’ said MacLagan to McCoy. ‘What do 
you suppose ails the boy, John?” 

“You can search me,” said the manager. “He looks bad 
in there, and that’s a fact. If he doesn’t brace up I’ll have 


“Be thankful 
It nearly murders me to 
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to put him on the bench 
when the season opens. 
Emerson can go in at short 
and make a stab at it.”’ 

“Tt’ll break Billy’s heart to be benched,”’ said MacLagan. 

“There’s no sentiment in baseball,” grunted McCoy; 
“and he’s breaking my heart now, the way he’s booting 
everything down there at short. What on earth ails him, 
Henry?” 

“T’ve been thinking,” began MacLacan, and paused. 

“You've been thinking what?’ asked McCoy. 

“Oh, nothing. Never mind.” 

The last exhibition game before the opening of the season 
was played in Newark, and the forty-four-ounce bat of big 
Mike Sheehan saved John McCoy the performance of an 
unpleasant duty. Mike, the demon slugger of the Inter- 
national League, “‘got hold of one” in the sixth inning and 
shot a vicious liner between second and third. Billy 
Finch, attempting to knock down the drive with his bare 
hand and cut off a run, misjudged the flight of the ball just 
enough to break his right forefinger. 

“Tough luck,”’ said McCoy to MacLagan; “‘but it gives 
me an ‘out’ and it gives Billy one too. I’d have had to 
bench him anyway. Couldn’t keep him in the line-up the 
way he’s going. Too bad all round.” 

So when the season opened the Terriers were minus their 
star infielder. Billy Finch sat on the bench, his right fore- 
finger swathed in adhesive tape, and the homefans mourned 
openly. 

A broken finger, though painful, is nothing in the life of 
the average ball player, but it was the first one for Billy 
the Kid and he took it very much to heart. 

“Same old stuff!” he grumbled. “Ball coming right at 
me and I didn’t pick it clean. And they used to say I had 
a beautiful pair of hands too.” 

That night McCoy and MacLagan, dining at Tony’s 
place, as was their bachelor custom, had a serious confer- 
ence concerning the gap in the infield caused by Finch’s 
injury. 

“We're up against it,” said McCoy glumly. “It’s just 
like taking away the keystone of the arch. Emerson 
won’t do—can’t think quick enough. And even if Billy 
hadn’t been hurt I couldn’t have used him. I can’t under- 
stand his going wrong this way, Henry. If he’d been an 
old-timer now—but he’s barely twenty-two.” 

“Tve been thinking,’ remarked MacLagan. 

“What—again? Well, let’s have it!” 

“John,” said the veteran, “do you remember Pete 
Ryan?” 

“Remember him! I should say I do! What a great 
third baseman he was until his eyes Holy Moses, 
Henry! You don’t suppose that’s what ails Billy?” 

“T don’t suppose anything, but Ryan blew up the same 
way—got to booting everything—finally broke a finger or 
two. You don’t have to have a great deal of eye trouble to 
ruin you as a ball player. The least little bit of nearsighted- 
ness makes all the difference in the world.” 

“But—wouldn’t Billy know it—if he had it?” 

“Ryan never knew it until an oculist got hold of him. 
Now we’ve always said that Billy was the surest man in 
the league on a ground ball, and you know how he used to 
stand up there and hit any kind of pitching. His fielding 
has gone all to hell, and he can’t even meet a straight ball. 
If it isn’t his eyes, what is it?” 

“T’ll take him down to Doc Boyle to-morrow morning!” 
said McCoy suddenly. 

“Yes, and if you find what we’re both afraid of—what 
then?’’ 


McCoy crumbled a bit of bread between 
his fingers and stared out of the window. 
“What then, Henry? Why, it’ll be tough 
luck for me, tough luck for the club, and 
the toughest luck in the world for the boy. 
He’d have to find another job. He’d be 
through—washed up—fin- 
ished. Yes, tough luck all 
round.” 

MacLagan stared hard at 
his crony. 

“And that’s all you see in 
the situation?”’ His tone was 
an insult in itself. 

‘What else is there to see?”’ 
asked McCoy. ‘‘What good 
would Billy be to me—or any 
other manager? It would be 
easy tosell him or slip him over 
on somebody in a trade; but 
Ballard owns this ball club, and 
Ballard is’on the square. He 
wouldn’t sell a blind horse, let 
alone a blind ball player. No; 

if the trouble is there it’s just a 
case of letting Billy go. It makes 
me sick to think of it.’ 
“‘John,’’ said MacLagan, 
“‘where is your head? Ballard 
likes you and he likes Billy. It’s 
just possible that he’ll allow you 


He Misjudged the Ball Just Enough to Break His a certain amount of latitude. Why 
Right Foreningen not see Doctor Boyle beforehand 
and have an understanding with - 


him? Billy needn’t know the result of the examination; 
it would be better if he didn’t. In the first place there’s no 
need of frightening him; in the second place he must be 
an innocent party to any deal that might come off. If you 
work it right only four people will know whether Billy’s 
eyes are bad or not—you and me and Ballard and Boyle. 
Don’t you see it yet?” 

McCoy shook his head. 

“And yet they say you have brains! Here’s Billy on the 


- bench for weeks to come, and his broken finger is the best 


alibi in the world. And if it’s a question of conscience, old 
horse, a blind shortstop is every bit as valuable as—as a 
bunch of bogus mining stock. Now come to life!” 
McCoy brought his fist down on the table with a crash. 
“And Sauers owns ahalf interest inthe club too!” hecried. 
“T’m a damned fool, Henry, and blinder than an umpire!” 
“T’ve been thinking so for the last ten minutes,” said 
MacLagan. 


In June the Mudhens came cackling down upon the 
Terriers, led by the saturnine Mr. Sauers, longer and 
leaner and meaner than ever. The visitors 
were in third place, with a chance to win 
the pennant, and John McCoy preached the 
holy war in the clubhouse before the open- 
ing game of the series. 

“We may not get anything this season, 
boys,” said he; ‘‘but that’s all the more 
reason for stopping these birds! Nothing 
but a clean sweep of four games will satisfy 
me. Heads up now and we'll put a crimp 
in that long-legged stiff that a steam roller 
can’t iron out of him!”’ In twos and threes 
the Terriers drifted out to the field, and on 
the way they encountered certain of the 
visitors, who sneered and rubbed salt eg. 7 
in the open wound. . SeelAS 

“Not going so good this season, hey? er er 
The second division for yours!” 

“Even so,” replied Red Keeney, 


“we'll get just as much of that World’s Sauers Slipped Intothe the field they spoke to each other, but withut 
Series dough as you do. Thinkit over.” teem Beneath 


Deserted Grandstand . A ° Bhat 
When John McCoy left the clubhouse and Uarlcted | Himeetf something which Sauers wished to know. '1¢ 


Against a Pittar chance was worth taking. Sauers took it; also1e 


Billy Finch picked up his glove and 
followed him. 

“How about it to-day, John?” asked the boy. “I think 
I could do you some good out there.” 

“No, Billy. I’m sorry.” 

“But one bum finger ain’t going to lay me up all season, 
is it? And besides, it’s been well for weeks. I feel fine, 
John, and my system is just full of base hits. I’d like to 
help lick these birds!” 

“T know it, Billy, but—nothing doing.” 

The pudgy little manager went on his way, swaggering 
a bit, as he always did when in uniform, but the short- 
stop lagged behind, his spikes dragging along the turf. Of 
course John knew his business, and John was his best 
friend, but the long period of idleness was breaking Billy’s 
heart; nor did he understand why McCoy had refused to 
allow him to take part in team practice before the games. 

That day the visitors played like men with the smell of 
much money in their nostrils. They fell upon Tenspot 


. Kehoe, McCoy’s best bet in the pitching department, and 


drove that veteran to the shower bath with the sound of 


many base hits ringing in his 
ears. The Mudhens were fa- 
mous fornever knowing when 
a game was lost, but on this 
occasion they seemed not to 
know that a game was won, 
and they continued to circle 
the bases until the score 
board became an offense in 
the eyes of the home fans 
roosting dumb and discon- 
solate against thesetting sun. 
The Terriers were licked, 
soundly licked, though not 
made to like it, and 
they snarled at each 
other as they trotted 
to the clubhouse after 
all was over. As they 
passed the wing of the 
building set apart for 
the use of visiting 
teams they heard sounds of 
rejoicing and the voices of 
strong men uplifted in song. 
The Mudhens were a singing ' 
club—when they won. Mike, the Demon Stugge. 
“Listen to that, will you?” “Got Hold of One” 
growled John McCoy. “The a! 
end of a perfect day! Sing, you fatheads! We'll tes: 
you another tune to-morrow!” 2 
Later, as Sauers was strolling slowly toward the in 
gate, his heart at peace with nearly all the world, he hee! 
a voice behind him—a brisk, vibrant voice that he wou 
have recognized had he heard it in the heart of dark 
Africa. . | 
““There’s no use arguing, I tell you! You’re on the bern 
because I put you there, and that’s where you'll stay!’| 
“But, John # + 
“Cut out the ‘John’ business with me! And as longs 
you’re with this club you obey orders—see?”’ a 
Sauers was a man who never left a white chip lyingn 
the floor or overlooked a bet no matter how small, e 
slipped into the gloom beneath the deserted grands d 
and effaced himself against a pillar. Two men came do} 
the runway—John McCoy and Billy Finch. McCoy 8 
loudly abusive; Finch seemed to be trying to expla 
something. 3 
“You're just sore because we lost to-day,’ said the by. 
“Tf you'd let me go in there "5 
“You'll stay on the bench till I get good and dan 


ready to let you play; and if you bother me about it y 


more 24 e } 
George Sauers strained his prominent ears, but the iit 
of the sentence was lost. : i 
“Well, well!” chuckled the manager 0 

Mudhens. “‘Teacher’s pet is in bad, eh? Nol 
wonder why—I wonder.” 


Sauers was still wondering at nine o’clock tit 
evening as he sat coiled up in a big leather cli 
watching a three-cushion billiard match. he 
man had but two diversions—baseball and be 
liards. To one he gave his afternoons; to th = 
his nights. In every city on the circuit a bi 
parlor was known as his hang-out. u 

A large solemn-faced individual enter 
room, started to cross it, saw Sauers, note 
Sauers also saw him, changed his course and 
a seat against the opposite wall. It was H ey 
MacLagan, the bosom friend of Sauers’ bo;m 
enemy. Pi 

Now MacLagan and Sauers had never mi 
tained any private feud, and when they me 


er! any surplus of good feeling. And now there as 


vacant chair at MacLagan’s elbow. 
“You ain’t sore too, are you, Henry?” he asked by i 
of greeting. . |i 
MacLagan turned hissolemn eyes full upon his questio?l 
“What do you mean—sore too?’’ 7 
“Well,” said Sauers—and when he smiled he looked ke 
a half-starved wolf—“I didn’t know but that it mighbe 
catching. John McCoy was certainly sore when heft 
the park to-night.” 
“Was he?” asked MacLagan carelessly. ap 
“Yes,” said Sauers. “‘He was giving Finch a bawlingut 
andacalling down. Say, Henry, what’s the trouble ther!” 
“What trouble, George?’’ Again the solemn-eyed st/® | 
“Why, the trouble with Finch! You know and 
that a broken finger ain’t anything; but that kid 
on the bench since the beginning of the season. And I 
was telling him to-night that he’d stay there. Wha 
all about?” 4 
“Well,” said MacLagan, choosing his words ¢ 
“the trouble with Finch is Oh, I guess you co 


| 


| private matter. And you know how John is. He—he 
ikes notions against people.” 
#71 say he does,” growled Sauers. ‘John McCoy was 
ys the stubbornest fool in the world, but if he’s letting 
ersonal prejudice or spite keep a good man on the 
ench ——’ 

| “I didn’t tell you that,” interrupted MacLagan. 

| “Didn’t I hear him handing it to the kid to-night?” 

) “Oh!” said MacLagan. ‘John ought to keep his trap 
jut. He talks too much. And as for getting rid of the 
|veetest little shortstop in the league 2 
| “Getting rid of him!’’ Sauers shifted suddenly in his 
aa and fixed MacLagan with his shrewd light-blue eyes. 
| “Well,” said MacLagan uncomfortably, ‘ ‘maybe that’s 
tting the cat out of the bag. I’m growing old and garru- 
us. I seem to have a tendency to sit round and cackle 
ke a superannuated hen. Want to shoot a little billiards, 
eorge?”’ 

“Some other time. Not now. You don’t really mean to 
ly that McCoy would let this fellow go?” 

“T don’t really mean to say anything, George. I’ve said 
yo much as it is.’ 

A a silence followed this remark. It was broken by 


*eThat’s John McCoy all over! First he’s your friend, 

ad nothing is too good for you. Then he’s your enemy, 

iad oe .9? 

““VYou ought to know, George.”’ 

| Again there was silence. 

wr could use another infielder,’ mused Sauers; “‘but I 

on’t suppose McCoy would even consider a proposition— 

i from me. Henry, be a good fellow and—and sort 
ound him out for me, will you? I'll talk trade or I’ll 

ak a straight purchase. See what he says.” 

) “Not on your life!”” MacLagan spoke emphatically. 

What do you think I am? If you want to talk to John 

gout it, why not ring him up on the telephone? He can’t 

ay more than hang up on you.” 

| This time the silence was a long one. 

_: his number?’’ asked Sauers. 


athree days later the news that Billy Finch had been sold 
? )the Mudhens came like lightning out of a clear sky, and 
asinstantly followed by the low mutterings of an aggrieved 
ulace. 
| for Billy the Kid, he was the most surprised young 
an in seven states. His little world had suddenly rolled 
pside down. His interview with McCoy in the empty 
ubhouse after the last: game of the series had been the 
rs t intimation that any change was contemplated. 
L El’ve sold you to Sauers,’’ said the manager, not even 
joking at the boy as he spoke. “‘He’s leaving on the ten 
lelock train to-night, and you can report to him any time 
i een now and then. I’m sorry to have had to do this, 
; sorry to lose you, but it seemed to be best for every- 
ot and— I wish you all the luck in the world. See you 
| ‘tel 4 
: A quick ence anice and he was gone, leaving Billy Finch 
De it down on the bench in front of his locker and try to 
ize what had happened tohim. Sold—and to the Mud- 
ns, of allthe teams inallthe leagues! Fortwenty minutes 
e@ was no sound but the slow dripping of 
ar in the shower room and the ticking of the 
house clock. Sold, without a word of warn- 
So this was the reward of faith- 
| == the end of managerial 
siendship ! A wave of bitterness and 
esentment swept over the boy. 
had he done to deserve such 
ment? The door opened sofily 


ve Got a Notion to Quit This Game and Go Home 
“ 


to Kansas!’’ 


and Henry MacLagan entered. He found 
Billy cleaning out his locker, red-eyed and 
sullen. 

“Don’t take it so hard, kid,” 
veteran. “Baseball is only a business, 
after all. Trades and sales—they’re part 
of the game. A manager does what he 
thinks is best for the team. In this case 
John did what he thought was best for 
you.” 

“Forme!” ejaculated Billy. “Why, he 
sold me like he’d sell a dog—without a 
word! Didn’t even have the decency to let 
me know what was coming off. ‘Here’s 
your hat; what’s your hurry?’ What kind 
of treatment is that? I’ve got a notion 
to quit this damned game and go home to 
Kansas!” 

“Now, Billy,” argued MacLagan, “use 
a little sense. You’re not the first man to 
figure in a sale, and you won’t be the last. 
Keep a stiff upper lip. Pretty soon you'll 
see that everything is allright; and as for 
John, he feels as bad as I do about losing ~ 
you.” * 

“Yes,’’ said the boy; ‘“‘he acted like it.” 

“You can’t always tell what Jokn is 
thinking about by what he says. Mark 
my words, Billy, you’ll live to thank him 
for this.” 

“Thank him!” cried Billy. 
to see him again!”’ 

“And that’s all right,’’ said John McCoy 
when this speech was repeated to him. “So far, 
so good; and the sorer he is at me for selling 
him the better for him and for me and for everybody else— 
everybody but that long-legged, petty-larceny, penny 
hound, George Sauers! Oh, won’t there be a circus when 


1? 


he tries out his new shortstop! 


said the 


“T never want 


The season ended with the Terriers at home to their 
ancient enemies, and this time there was no singing in the 
visitors’ wing of the clubhouse. The Mudhens had skidded 
badly during August and September, and the World’s Series 
checks were to be distributed elsewhere. In the words of 
Red Keeney, they had smelled the big money, but that 
was all. 

After the final game of the year the ball players hurried 
into their street clothes, eager to begin celebrating their 
release from the long grind. Billy Finch, dressing in the 
visitors’ wing, heard his former team mates skylarking in 
their own quarters and had some vague notion of joining 
them later in the evening; but Sauers knocked all thoughts 
of a celebration out of his head. With the careful malice of 
a thoroughly mean man the manager of the Mudhens 
waited until the very last minute to deliver his bad news. 
Billy’s hand was on the knob of the door when Sauers 
stopped him. 

‘Just a few seconds, Finch. If there’s anybody here that 
you think anything of you’d better say good-by now. You 
won’t be with us next year. So far’s I know you won’t be 
with any big-league outfit. I don’t say that 
you deliberately threw me down or kicked 
games away on purpose, but I do say this: 
McCoy knew what he was doing when he got 
rid of you.’ That broken-finger stuff was a 
pretty good stall. You had four chances to 
deliver the goods for me; a week was the lon- 
gest you ever lasted. On the rotten showing 
you’ve made this season I can’t get seventy- 
five cents for you; and you cost me seventy- 
five hundred, cold cash. Nobody in this 
league wants you, but maybe some bush 
manager might be sucker enough to trade a 
real ball player for you. Lord! You must 
have been the luckiest infielder in the world 
your first twoseasons! Well, good-by, young 
man; and if I wasin your place I think I’d be 
looking for a job. As a shortstop you're all 
through—fizzled out; but you might be able 
to hit a couple of truck horses—with a long 
whip.” 

“You don’t feel any worse about it than 
I do,” said Billy. “‘You’ve been riding me 
ever since June. 

“Maybe that’s one reason I haven’t been 
able to get going right. To hell with you, 
and to hell with your ball club! I’d rather be 
down in'‘the sticks working for a white man 
than up here with you!” 

“Down in the sticks is where you'll finish,” 

said Sauers. ‘On your way!” 
As Billy wandered out into the street the chill 
§ of approaching winter was in his heart, and the 
early gloom of the October evening seemed no 
darker than his future. 

“Ags a shortstop you’re all through—all 
through—all through.” 
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That Was the Real Beginning of the 
Sauers:McCoy Feud 


The words made themselves into a 
sort of funeral march, keeping time to 
’ his dispirited pace. Was it true, then, , 

that at twenty-two years of age he had reached the 
end of his usefulness? He had planned to play base- 
ball until well into his thirties, and had counted on 
retiring at the end of his big-league career, with a fat nest 
egg to be invested in a small business of some sort. How 
often McCoy and MacLagan had urged him to save his 
money against the inevitable stoppage of the salary check! 
Billy had a few dollars laid away—a very few, as he now 
realized—and he found himself in the position of an im- 
provident grasshopper facing a June blizzard. Next season 
is always the season when the ball player figures to save 
money. Billy had often thought of the final salary check, 
but always as a thing very far away, shadowy and remote. 
Tf Sauers had told him the truth that last check might even 
now be in his pocket. And he had no trade, no special 
training of-any sort outside his baseball experience, and 
absolutely nothing to sell except the strength in his body. 
Well, perhaps he could dig ditches! 

‘All through—all through—all through.” 

Billy hunched his shoulders, buried his chin in the collar 
of his overcoat and settled down to a long walk. He 
wanted to be alone with his troubles. Allthrough, yes—but 
why? He had taken good care of himself and had not 
wasted his strength in dissipation; he had tried as hard as 
ever in his life, yet his whole season had been a pitiful fail- 
ure. Four times Sauers had put him into the line-up; four 
times Billy had disgraced himself. What was this thing 
which had come upon him so suddenly, robbing him of his 
skill, destroying his confidence in himself and cutting off 
his earning capacity? The boy did not know. The ques- 
tion was one which he had asked himself a thousand times. 


“Well, Billy, this is lick! We were just talking about 
you!” 

Finch stopped in his tracks, and as he hesitated John 
McCoy grasped him firmly by one elbow and Henry 
MacLagan took charge of the other. 

“Been waiting for you,” said MacLagan. ‘‘We’re going 
downtown to dinner. It’s a long time since we put our feet 
under the same table. How would Tony’s suit you—and 
some of that special spaghetti?” 

John McCoy’s smile disarmed Billy before he had time 
to remember that he had a grievance which needed airing. 
An open heart is never a safe receptacle for resentment, 
and there came to Billy the realization that he had missed 
these two old friends. He was surprised to hear himself 
greeting them quite in his usual manner: 

“Hello, Mac! Hello, John! No, I wasn’t going anywhere 
in particular; just walking along. Tony’s will suit me 
fine.” 

“‘Good business!’’ exclaimed McCoy. ‘Pile into the 
back seat with Mac, and I’ll drive. It’s like old times, eh?’’ 


Tony’s place was a rather small restaurant, not too well 
known, located on the second floor of an office building and 
looking down on the bright lights of a great city. The 
window tables were the choice ones, and Tony himself 
escorted his three patrons to the best table of the lot and 
grinned as he took McCoy’s order. 

Now when a boy is twenty-two and full of trouble he 
cannot keep it to himself for any great length of time. 
Billy’s reticence lasted no longer than the special spaghetti. 
The opportunity for relief came with a question from 
MacLagan. 

“What about next season, Billy?” 

(Concluded on Page 54) 


NE Colonel Chesney, a great-uncle 
() of the present inspector general 
of communications in the Meso- 
potamian war zone, led the expedition 
which launched the first steamboat on 
the River Tigris. 

He started in 1835. From first to last, 
it took him a good many years; and the 
record of his achievement reads less like 
history than like the fevered kind of 
fiction that is written not to convince 
but only to thrill and to convey one in 
dreams to far-away and unimaginable 
regions. 

The expedition started from England 
with two boats, which, being landed 
near Antioch on the Orontes, were 
transported in parts across the desert 
to the upper waters of the Euphrates, 
where they were set up and launched. 
Only one of them succeeded in finish- 
ing the perilous trip down to the Persian 
Gulf, and that one then started up the 
Tigris toward Bagdad. 

No Arab of those days had ever seen 
any kind of steam-run miracle of ma- 
chinery, and to many of them the new 
craft was a thing to fear and sometimes to propitiate with 
prayers and offerings. But even so they were not so very 
far behind the times. This first modern navigator of the 
Tigris was born along about the time the steamboat was 
invented; and one remembers that on the occasion of the 
Clermont’s first trip up the Hudson the wholly Christian 
crews of other Hudson River boats “‘in some instances sank 
beneath the decks from the terrible sight, or left their ves- 
sels to go ashore, while others prostrated themselves and 
besought Providence to protect them from the approach of 
the horrible monster which was marching on the tides and 
lighting its paths by the fires it vomited.” This being from 
a contemporary review. 


The Busiest River on Earth 


pate resistance against the intrusion of such a 
monster in peaceful Arab lands was inevitable, and the 
old British pioneer, with his associates, played a merry 
game with constant and fearful danger, with extraordinary 
hardship and with heartbreaking delays in his then unprece- 
dented venture. 

But no doubt he had wonderful visions to encourage him 
and keep him going—visions of the rapid development of a 
great business undertaking which should bring to early 
realization the even then much-talked-of tapping of rich 
regions as yet untapped by the unfolders and expanders 
of world commerce. He did not live to see the successor of 
his steamboat on the Tigris, nor to reap any of the 
fruits of his intrepidity and enterprise; but perhaps 
his gallant and courageous spirit stalks to-day up 
and down the ancient river and along the banks of 
the Shat-el-Arab in company with his so typically 
British great-nephew— Major General Sir George F. 
MacMunn—to whom, curiously enough, it has been 
given to bring his visions to spectacular materializa- 
tion. If so, his spirit should be satisfied. 

The Tigris is to-day, without possible exception, 
the busiest river on earth. The Thames at London, 
the Seine at Paris, the Hudson at New York, the 
Chicago River, the Mississippi at New Orleans and 
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What, then, was to be done for rive 
boats when the Expeditionary Force, | 
pursuing the Turks to the northward _ 
got to Kurna? This happened with 
two weeks after Basra was taken, 
the subsequent operations, which 
ried the army on and on, procee 
with a rapidity that could do no 
than greatly strain even a fairly a 
quate transport service. What it did t¢ 
a transport service that was practi , 
nil is better left to individual conj 
ture. Later on the subject came un 
solemn British investigation; but ij 
the meantime men had been doing 
things—and things were different. 

It was only ten months after the 
landing was made by British troops 
that General Townshend occupied Kui 
el-Amara, two hundred and eighty-fi 
miles from Basra; and by that time— 
thanks to the contributions of a f 
near-by ports and river towns—thi 
available river shipping amounted 


Troops on the Way to the Front ata Marching Post on the Tigris 


St. Louis—these are busy streams that are crowded with 
things afloat, but for short distances only. The Tigris is 
a busy stream for a full five hundred miles and is filled 
with a variety of craft such as was never before in all his- 
tory gathered together to serve one single purpose in a 
single area. 


Before the British landed in Mesopotamia in November, 
1914, there was one British trading company, with head- 
quarters at Basra, which had two or three old boats that 
had been plying for years in a leisurely and intermittent 
way between the gulf and Bagdad; but these naturally 
were commandeered by the Turks, along with everything 
else under steam or sail that could possibly be of service to 
them on their retreat up river. So the British found the 
conquered waterways empty of everything but a few 
ancient, snail-paced dhows and mahaylas and a seeming 
myriad of long, slender Arab canoes called belums. And 
the waterways were the only avenues of communication 
they had; boats were the only means of transporting sup- 
plies and the materials of war to the far-away and con- 
stantly advancing armies. 

From the gulf up to about twenty miles north of Basra 
the Shat-el-Arab is deep enough to admit ocean-going 
steamships; but above that point the shallows begin, and 
the Tigris—which flows into the Shat-el-Arab at Kurna, 
forty-odd miles north of Basra—is navigable for no craft 
that draws more than three to four feet of water. 


Piled and Pyramided Supplies on the River Bank. 


Albove — The Stockade at the Edge 


something like six steamboats of so 
a few barges and an established chain 
of mahaylas and dhows. And when 

some six weeks later, General Townshend began his fa 
advance toward Bagdad, which resulted in the disas 
battle of Ctesiphon, the long retreat and the terrible si 
of Kut, the inadequacy of his communications in comp 
ison with present conditions was all but criminal a: 
wholly unbelievable. For instance, he was provided wit 
hospital transport for not more than five hundred wound 
he was one hundred and eighty-two miles by river from 
his hospital base at Kut—and in two days’ fighting he had 
four thousand five hundred casualties! 


General Maude, the Wonder-Worker 


HAY petite at that time, with every ounce of mate: 
of every kind being brought in from overseas and 
loaded at Basra, where there were neither piers nor 
houses, the supply and transport service was taking car 
only of General Townshend’s army but of another force 
well that had advanced one hundred and forty miles | 
the Euphrates. 
Those were difficult days, but I think I must pass th 
by—pass by all the worry and the toil of them, and 
dentally the disgrace which eventually overwhelmed t 
men who were held responsible for England’s unprepa 
ness to meet them—and come to the time when Ge 
Maude went north. By that time the British had pa 
full for pressing their luck and for underestimating 
strength of their enemy and had settled down to the gr 
business of exacting payment in return. It w 
little more than seven months after General T 
shend surrendered at Kut when General M. 
launched the victorious campaign that landed him: 
Bagdad, and when he started he had behind him lines 
of communication fully organized, with more thi 
one thousand steam vessels and power boats of 
ous kinds plying up and down the River Tigris. V 
a difference! And what an achievement! 
There are more than sixteen hundred bott 
now, and naturally the first question the interest 
visitor asks is “‘How on earth did you do it?” 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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ND so you have endured all you can?” asked 
Eleanor. 
Frank nodded gravely. ‘“‘Yes. Looking 
ack, I am surprised that I have stood it so long.” 
“Perhaps you 
vere fond of me.” 
‘I may have 
been; but the 
hought of leaving 
rou frankly exhila- 
ates me.” 
“That’s a new 
ttitude, Frank.” 
**But you will 
vardly mind.” 
“Perhaps I am 
_ little amused, 
/ven.” 
“Probably.” He 
ose and buttoned a 
love. ‘‘You will 
aiss the amusement 
have so long pro- 
ided.”’ He looked 
t her critically. 
‘You are infinitely 
lever, are you 
not?” 
iw °Oh, sir!’’ said 
Heanor. 
“Tn allsorts of use- 
ass, exacting ways. 
f I had not ad- 
aired the genius by 
hich you twisted 
ay lightest and 
aost trivial word 
ato all sorts of emo- 
tonal and intellec- 
aal crises, itisnot unlikely that Ishould havethrottled you.” 
She laughed at that, and he continued: 

“And yet I cannot see one single issue in which your 
leverness was not a weed—a weed to be rooted up and 


ieanor—your whole stock in trade; a weed of clever- 
“ess—a parasite that has overrun every decent thing of 
value God gave you.” 

“And yet, Frank, I have not been clever enough to 
eep you.” 

“Did you want to?” 

“T believe so. You are very eligible. People will argue 
aat I was a fool to let you go. Eligible fiancés are rare. 
Tow I have all to start afresh.” 

. “Then be a bit more merciful with your next.” 

He walked toward the door; but her voice recalled him. 
“Frank,” she said, ‘‘don’t make an exit line of it. You 
ave been talking like a man who had written it down 
eforehand. Your grammar struck me as being so ac- 
urate. You’ve had a bad time with me—admitted; and, 
away, I’msorry. But you are sky-free now; so what’s 
‘Tong with going out whistling?” 

Her smile was disarming, and in a measure he reflected 
's influence. 

'“All right!”’ he said more boyishly. 
‘ou’ve done so long enough.” 
'“Anything but The Girl I Left Behind Me would do.” 
_And that was the way a most unsatisfactory engagement 
erminated. 


“Call the tune— 


Baa this is the way a more promising one began. 

This is a very simple story—it possesses neither plot nor 
‘tuation. Indeed, it is questionable whether it embraces 
ven an Idea. 

_ Aman who has had a bad time with a woman—who has 
een defeated of understanding her by a thousand intri- 
acies of sex—turns at last to the very reverse of his original 
leals. In simplicity he finds what complexity had denied 
im. But here is the great injustice: He will strive against 
hat is difficult and use all his brain to remedy the discord 
f jarring elements; but when the High Gods drop happi- 
sss into his lap he takes as little trouble with it as a baby 
ith a mechanical toy. Evil he will try to better, but 
rr d he takes for granted. f 

Mary Eldon lived in the country with her aunt. You 
Yould have loved Mary’s aunt; everyone did, for she 
ew all sorts of delightful things that made one feel rosy 


etter than she the little secrets to put into a cut-glass jug 
an Oriental rose bowl; it was of a wider kind—it was 


en ‘es 


brown on the nearest rubbish heap. It’s all you have, 


2 


FRANK 


In an Instant Mary Was Beside Her, Pouring Forth an Avaianche of Affectionate Protestation 


She could take hold of happiness and bottle and preserve 
and dispense it. Mary Eldon’s aunt was a spinster; and 
perhaps that was why her knowledge was so delightful. 
What she had failed to learn by experience she asked 
about, and always asked the right people. Then she would 
depart, with her little crystal of learning, and carefully 
distill it in the cool clean depths of her mind. Herein it 
underwent refining changes, and all that was angular and 
unpleasant was gently dissipated. Then Mary Eldon’s 
aunt would say to herself: 

“There! I know that; and it is good and beautiful.”’ 
And, like the tidy person she was, she put it carefully away 
in a cell of her brain, ready to be used when it should be 
wanted. 

Sometimes her questions startled people. Here is a 
case in point: The curate of the parish, who was quite a 
young man, called one afternoon; and from his manner it 
was clear that his nerves were all strung up. 

Little Miss Eldon soothed him with China tea and 
paper-thin bread and butter. And when the tray had 
been carried away she said: 

“Tell me how you feel. I know already how a woman 
feels just before she has a baby. Tell me how a man 
feels.” 

The curate half rose, sat down, and rose again. 

“Well?” 

“T can hardly discuss such a matter with you.” 

“Why not?” 

“You—you are an unmarried lady.” 

“That’s why I have to ask. If you would rather not 
reply, may I tell you how I think he ought to feel?”” And, 
without waiting for his consent, she went on: ‘‘I think he 
ought to feel the greatest happiness and the greatest pride 
the world can give.” 

The curate shook his head. 

“No; there are only fear and love.”’ 

Miss Eldon pondered; then she nodded: 

“T see. Fear because of love—and a much greater love 
because of the fear.” 

“Oh, but the fear is awful, Miss Eldon!” said the 
curate, suddenly becoming natural. ‘‘Just awful!’’ And, 
the ice broken, he confided the dark haunting alarms that 
possess a man at such a time. 

“That was a lovely talk,” said Miss Eldon when he rose 
to take his leave. 

Perhaps the feel of his severe clerical hat restored the 
curate to a more normal attitude, for rather nervously 
he replied: 

“It was perhaps hardly orthodox. In the circumstances 
I hope you will try to forget it.’’ 

“Tndeed, I shall do no such thing! I can easily forget 
your silly little sermons; but what you have said to-day 
will always live in my memory. Good-by! And I’m sure 


Pertwee 


STREET 


it will be a boy.. They say it always is a boy if ——” 
But the curate had gone. 

Mary was a legacy. Little Miss Eldon inherited 
her when the child was six years old. Of money 
there was very lit- 
tle—hardly any, in 
fact, to spend on ed- 
ucation; but Miss 
Eldon greedily as- 
similated all. she 
could learn and 
passed on the good 
of it to her charge. 

So Mary was 
taught to sew sam- 
plers and do drawn- 
thread work better 
than you can buy 
in any shop; and 
how to cook mouth- 
watering dishes; 
and how to dance 
nice little old- 
fashioned waltzes; 
and how to dress 
herself prettily and 
coil her pale gold 
hair; and how to 
make people happy 
when they were sad; 
and how to appre- 
ciate color and 
Nature, and shiny 
silver and_ beauti- 
fully dusted china; 
and to play the piano 
and make beds, and 
drive a pony and 
cart; and listen to 
what other people said—and, in short, all manner of gentle 
things the majority of young ladies never bother about. 

Miss Eldon did not believe in concealment; and so, 
when Mary was old enough—one might say almost on the 
tick of when she was old enough—she told her about love 
and its fruit in the loveliest way imaginable. 

So many people make a mess of things when it comes to 
revealing natural laws; but not so with little Miss Eldon. 
She never dropped a single stitch as she spoke, and under- 
standing radiated from her small wrinkled countenance. 

Mary sat on the bearskin hearth rug and listened beau- 
tifully, her sea-blue eyes wide open and her red-bud lips 
slightly parted. 

“‘There!’”’ said Mary Eldon’s aunt. ‘And isn’t that 
much more wonderful than the story of the doctor and the 
cabbage patch?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mary—‘‘much more!” 

I dare say you think Mary was a futile little thing. 
Certainly she never had very much to say—about a couple 
of hundred words covered the limits of her vocabulary; 
but if you had been fortunate enough to stay at the house 
for a week-end, and had enjoyed the luxury of a bright fire 
in your bedroom, with a glowing copper kettle hissing on 
the trivet, a small decanter and glass on the shiniest of 
silver salvers by the bedside, and the milk-white sheets 
turned down to invite entry to the soft warmed surfaces 
within; and if you were told that these and many other 
delicate attentions had sprung from the hands of Mary 
Eldon, you might, if you are a cozy comfort-loving sort, 
think more kindly of her. 

Mary was not at all well read. She was not in the least 
clever—she had no views—she did not know what higher 
thought meant—she couldn’t have been neurotic if she 
had tried—she had never heard of Bernard Shaw, but she 
possessed quality notwithstanding, and to little Miss 
Eldon she was perfect. 

As an artist looks at his best canvas, Miss Eldon looked 
at Mary. Ever so seldom she would make a slight altera- 
tion—tell her a little something that would eradicate a 
something else. Then she would say: 

“T think that is better, Mary—don’t you?” 

And Mary, after due thought—for, surprising as it may 
seem, she used to think—would reply: 

“Oh, yes—much!”’ 

When the right time arrived Mary came out. The facili- 
ties for coming out in the quiet part of the country in 
which she dwelt were few; and so the time had to be 
chosen with regard to the opportunity, and the oppor- 
tunity did not arise until Mary was nearly twenty. Then 
Lady Duffy gave a ball, and Mary and her aunt were 
invited. The preparations before the coming out were 
exhaustive. Little Miss Eldon had the furniture moved 
to the walls of the drawing-room each evening, and for a 
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fortnight before the event she and her niece, to an accom- 
paniment of a measured humming, danced stately little 
waltzes round and round the room. 

“They do all sorts of new dances nowadays—slips and 
wabbles, and that sort of thing. I can’t find anyone to 
show me how they go; but I think if you waltz 
nicely your partners will be quite pleased.” 

“Yes, auntie; I am sure they will.” 

“Then we'll just do five minutes more to the 
Blue Danube. I can’t sing it very well; but as 
long as it is waltz time it doesn’t matter.” 

Halfway round the room Miss Eldon stopped, 
with a correction: ‘“‘You mustn’t draw away 
from me, Mary. Nowadays couples dance 
much closer together than they used to.” 

“Do they?” 

“Yes. 
each other quite tightly. After all, it is 
much nicer—really.”’ 

“Oh, yes,” said Mary, who was a cozy 
little thing—‘“‘much!”’ 

Between them they made the dress, and it 
was all that a débutante’s should be: white 
and frilly, and with the daintiest insertions 
ever seen. Miss Eldon used to powder her 
hands when she worked on it; and it spent 
the night in tissue paper and with lavender 
bags in all the careful folds. 

When the great day came Miss Eldon 
took charge, with awful severity. Mary was 
not allowed to rise for breakfast; it was brought to her 
onatray. Inthe morningshe was sent out into the garden 
to read a book under the united shades of a parasol and 
a cherry tree. At lunch she had some whitefish, with a 
little sauterne and soda water to drink. She was then 
ordered to bed again until four o’clock, and the blinds 
were drawn. 

At tea she was given a lightly boiled egg and three honey 
sandwiches. And then Miss Eldon talked to her gently 
for an hour. She told her what men would probably say 
and the kind of answers to make. 

“Don’t try to say anything particular, Mary; just be 
natural and say what you feel. When one tries to say 
things they are generally not very well worth listening to. 
If anyone wants to kiss you, and I expect everybody 
will, you had better say ‘No’—unless he is so nice that 
you’d feel miserable if he didn’t. There now; it’s six 
o’clock and we must begin to get ready.” 

And Mary was washed in milk, and she put on the 
finest silk stockings and the flimsiest frillies; and Miss 
Eldon did her hair so that it had two gold-nuggetty curls 
over each ear, and smoothed her eyebrows, and passed a 
lick-moistened third finger over the brown sweeping eye- 
lashes. 

Then, with an infinity of care, the dress was lifted from the 
couch whereon it had reposed for three crease-departing 
hours. The tissue paper was withdrawn from the sleeves 
and the lavender sachets put into a drawer. 

“Just lovely!” said Miss Eldon when the last hook-and- 
eye was fastened, and she had tucked a tiny lace handker- 
chief in the front of the bodice. ‘If I were a man I’d 
dance with you and no one else.’ 

“I wish you were; for I am sure no one will be so sweet 
as you are,” replied Mary. And a very nice little speech, 
too, when you come to think of it. 

It occupied Miss Eldon two and a half hours to dress 
Mary, but she effected her own toilet in fourteen minutes. 
They descended the stairs as the hired carriage arrived at 
the door. 

Miss Eldon did not believe in doing things by halves; 
so the carriage was a carriage and pair, and special orders 
had been issued that the cushions were to have clean 
holland covers. There was a footman, sedately liveried, 
who went through his paces with all the dignity the 
occasion demanded. 

Mary was a little silent at the outset of the journey; 
but Miss Eldon soon rectified that. From her mental 
store cupboard she produced some funny stories, saved up 
against emergency, and by the time the carriage swung into 
the drive of Lady Dufiy’s estate Mary was all aripple with 
laughter. 

“That’s better,” said Miss Eldon. “Now bite your 
lips—hard; that’s right! Look at me. Yes. Perfect!” 

She pinched the two round cheeks to brighten their 
color; and the carriage drew up, with a great clatter of 
hoofs on the cobbles, before the house. 

“Miss Eldon and Miss Mary Eldon,” announced the 
butler; and Frank Cartright, who had taken elaborate 
preparations to be exceedingly bored, fell instantly into 
an ecstasy of love. 

“Introduction, please,” he said to Lady Duffy as she 
passed her guests into the vortex of program fillers. 

“T thought you never danced, dear man!” 

“T feel young to-night.” 

Mary had said “Yes, with pleasure,” to several dance 
seekers when Frank was introduced. 

“Am I too late?” he asked. 

“Oh, no!” said Mary. 
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“If I Break My Beautiful Piece of China it Will be 
Because I Held it Too Tight. Good-by!"* 


“Then I'll write my name against Number Seven.” 

“Thank you.” 

He took her program and considered it. 

“Unless you would rather we had the supper dance 
together?” 

“That would be a nice one, too.” 

“Could I pluck up courage to ask for both?” 

“Thank you,” said Mary. 

He made the entries. 

“This is my aunt—Miss Eldon. 
fully—much better than I do.” 

Frank bowed to little Miss Eldon and, succumbing to 
her attractions, begged for a waltz. Miss Eldon shook her 
head. 

“It was sweet of you to ask,” she said smilingly; “but 
I can sit out far more elegantly than I can dance.” 

“And, by Jove, so can I!” said Frank. ‘“Let’s do a 
couple that way, Miss Eldon—after supper.” 

“Then write them down on Mary’s program, for she is 
sure to be tired by then and we can all sit in a row.” 

After this Frank Cartright made no further efforts “Ay 
fill his card. He drifted away to the seclusion of the winter 
garden, where he camouflaged himself behind a self- 
imposed smoke screen and did not emerge until Number 
Seven appeared on the music stand. 

He found Mary sitting, with folded hands, in an attitude 
reminiscent of the Victorian oleograph, Waiting for the 
Party. 

Frank bowed and Mary dropped a curtsy; the music 
started and, without any hesitation, she crept into his 
arms. They were a well-matched couple, for neither one 
nor the other possessed the slightest knowledge of modern 
ballroom methods. They navigated the room with hoppy 
little steps, almost original in their simplicity. For a while 
they did not speak; then Frank ventured: 

“Tf everybody danced as you do I should not spend so 
much time in the conservatory.” 

“Auntie taught me,’’ she replied, as though that were 
to cite the pattern of perfection. 

The next remark came from Mary: 

“You must tell me if I dance too close to you; only I 
think it’s much nicer this way—don’t you?” 


She dances beauti- 
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Which startled Frank into replying ‘“‘By gad, yes!” _ 

“Oh!” said Mary. “What a funny way to answer! D 
you always?” & 

“No; not always—only it was a rather funny question, 
you see.” ¥ 

“Was it clever, then?” 

“Heaven forfend!” 

When she spoke again it was to say: 5 

“T like dancing with you more than the others. They | 
didn’t know the proper steps, and kept running away with 
me; and then stopping all of a sudden. Why did they do 


,. 


that?” fe 
“TI don’t know why they stopped,” he replied. ‘Shall _ 
we walk on the terrace? It’s a lovely night.” ( 


“Yes, please.” f ay 
He offered her his arm. 
“Tt seems silly,” she said, laying a small white 
glove upon his sleeve; “we shouldn’t do this if we 
were going out for a walk after breakfast—should 
we?” ef } 
“Depends. Some do.’ > | 
“Who do?” 3 
“People who are fond of each other, for in- | 
stance.” 
“T often take auntie’s arm when we walk in the 
garden.” | 
“There you are, then. This your first dance?” 
“e Yes. ” 
“Enjoying it?’ 
“Oh, yes! It’s my coming out, you see.’’ 
“Tsee.” He looked at her absorbingly. “It was er 
of them to keep you in. But you won’t be out long. 
Mary looked quite scared in the mixed light from 
moon and a paper lantern. 
“Why won’t I?” 
“Someone will run away with you—and won’t stoy 
“You do say funny things! I don’t understand m 
Where would he run to?” | 
“He’d run up Regent Street to all the milliners — 
down Bond Street to all the jewelers—along Piccadilly | 
to all the florists; and he’d finish up in Eaton Square.” | 
“That’s where the school is where all the rich pe i 
ple’s sons go—isn’t it?” 
“Ah, that’s another Eton. This one is very plain and| 
somber; and all the houses have sullen jealous faces, | 
because they know they shall never be able to climb 
steps of the little church that stands on the corner.” 
Mary wasn’t used to people who spoke in metaphor, but! 
she had enjoyed it all the same; thus it was quite natural, 
after alittle interval of thought, that she should have said: 
“Thank you.” Then, after another pause: “An 
that really what will happen to me?” 
“Really and truly!” 
“Why will it?” 
“Tt always does when people get married.” 
Mary laughed joyously; it was a laugh of illuminati 
“Then that’s what you meant?” 
“That’s what I meant.” 
“T was silly not to see. I am silly, you know.” 
“Not you!” he replied emphatically. ‘ , 
“Don’t you think I’m silly, then?” 
Ni 0; JI think—but I just can’t think when I am talking 
to you.” 
se Why not? ” 
He did not reply, and from the ballroom came the sou: d 
of violins. 
“The dance has started,” he said. 
“Yes,” said Mary, without moving. 
“Aren’t you engaged?” 
She shook her head. 
“T’ve hardly met anyone, you see.” 
“T meant for this dance.” 
“Oh, how quickly you change what you are talk 
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about!” 

Frank could not restrain a smile. 

. “Let me see your program,” he said. ‘Yes; here we 
dresuNiuebee Right, with a name against it I can’t read.’ 
She peeped over his shoulder to see, and the gold of he 
hair brushed his cheek. ? 

“Yes, I remember him; but never mind.” 

“You're going to commit the unforgivable sin of cutting 
his dance?” : 

“T didn’t ask him—he asked me; and he wasn’t vel 
nice. So it doesn’t matter.” 

“Tt’s a social crime, though.” 

“Why, if I enjoy more to be with you ——’ 

“You extraordinary child!” he gasped. ae one. 
fesses so much at the end of a ten-minute friendship.” 

“Auntie told me to say what I felt.’ re 

“Did she? And you really felt like that?” 

“Yes. Auntie tells me all sorts of things. 
such a lot!” 

“Tell me some more.” 

“She told me, for one thing, that if ype wanted ti 
kiss me I had better say ‘No.’” 

“H’m!” said Frank gravely. | 

“Unless,” added Mary, “he was so nice that I shoul 
feel miserable if he didn’t.” 
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She know: 
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She must be a wonderful woman—your aunt.” 

“Oh, she is—very!”’ 

“Let’s go and talk to her,”’ said Frank after an effort. 
And so they went. Little Miss Eldon shook her head 
ith mock severity. 

“You bad child!” she said. 
‘oking for you everywhere.” 

“But, auntie, I was enjoying myself.” 

“Then you'll enjoy the next dance all the more. There 
js is; go and say you are sorry.” 
‘And rather poutingly Mary departed. 
Frank Cartright seated himself beside the little old 
dy. ‘I love her,”’ he said. 

“Course you do!” 

“T want to marry her.” 

“Thought you did.” 

“May I?” : 

“Aren’t you traveling very fast?” 

“That won’t surprise you.” 

“How do you know?” 

“You expected it. Otherwise you wouldn’t have told 
tor to say ‘No’ if anyone asked for a kiss.”’ 
’ “Did she say ‘No’?” 
iT didn’t ask.” 
)“Bravo!” said the little lady. She laid her small mit- 
‘ned hand on his sleeve. “‘Then take my advice and 
m’t—not to-night. You might regret it; and so might 
ie.” 
“T’ll try to be obedient,” he said. 
‘After the supper dance Frank did not guide his little 
wtner to the terrace; instead, they sat in the hall, and 
terward sought Miss Eldon. 
‘“T think I shall let you off my dances,” she said; ‘‘for 
1 old lady is better behind a teapot in the afternoon, 
hile a young one is better with a moon behind her in the 
iddle of the night. So dance with Mary or take her on 
‘e terrace; and—if you like—come and have tea with 
e to-morrow afternoon.” 
/Toward the end of the ball Frank approached Miss 
\don. 
/“T know what you’re going to say,” said she. 
'“You made no provision for the man’s feeling miserable 
he didn’t,” said Frank. 
io 
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“Your partner has been 


Judged by ordinary standards, Mary’s behavior in the 
hall was unusual; for, after Frank had helped with her 
little white-rabbity cloak, she said ‘‘Good night’’”—and 
kissed him in front of the butler and several departing 
guests. 

Little Miss Eldon saved the situation by saying ‘‘ Good 
night, Frank!’ and kissing him herself. 

In the carriage, on the way home, Mary’s eyes shone 
like stars. 

“Are you happy, dear?”’ 

“Oh, yes, auntie—very!’’ 

‘And you’re not sorry he kissed you?” 

“Oh, no, auntie. I asked him to.” 

“You asked him!” 

“T should have felt miserable if he hadn’t.”’ 


“May I ask her?” said Frank the next afternoon as he 
and Miss Eldon sat over the teacups. Mary had been 
sent into the garden to play. 

And Miss Eldon, who had asked him all sorts of ques- 
tions, not one of which touched on his banking account, 
gave her consent. 

And on a day not many months later the sullen jealous 
faces of the houses of Eaton Square looked sullener and 
more jealous than ever, because they knew that never, 
never would they go down those steps with orange blos- 
soms and rice in their hair. 


“Just be as you are, dear,” said little Miss Eldon when 
the wedding ceremony was over and the bridal dress was 
being changed for one for travel. ‘‘He loves you so 
wonderfully as you are. Take love and happiness, and all 
they bring, serenely—evenly.”’ 

She puckered her brow as though burdened by an ac- 
quainted thought. : 

“T am sure,”’ she went on, ‘‘one should never snatch— 
not that you’re likely to snatch, dear. If one snatches, 
even at the most beautiful things, there’s danger they may 
break. Some people are forever changing their ways— 
their looks—their ideas; and they change so jerkily that 
their friends can’t understand what’s happened, and per- 
haps are startled or offended. Of course change comes to 
all of us in time—it’s only natural it should be so; but let 


the change come of itself. And, oh, be very, very careful 
not to drive out good that exists for something that may 
prove not so good!” 

No one can expect a two-hour-old bride to listen to 
anything but whisperings. 

Mary said ‘‘Yes, auntie dear.” And a moment later 
the words were forgotten in the choking excitement of 
farewells and the white-shoe ecstasy of departure. 


In the lives of even the happiest lovers moments of 
actual romance are very few; for the rest, we live in the 
sweet contentment of each other’s entity. Miss Eldon had 
divined that secret and warned Mary to be content with 
the gentle routine of married life. 

So Mary set about the conduct of her home with all the 
understanding she had been taught, and Frank Cartright 
was as happy as any man has a right to be. When he 
made a joke she never failed to compliment his humor and 
express gratitude for the condescension. In which case he 
would smother her with kisses and exclaim: 

“Oh, you extraordinary little angel!”’ 

Life in a city rather perplexed Mary—she could not 
understand the women she met. They were so unlike all 
she had been led to believe a woman should be. The 
brilliance of their talk staggered her and the daring of their 
ideas was startling. In the main they appeared to care 
more for other people’s husbands than their own. 

They knew nothing about receipts and did not show the 
smallest enthusiasm when, in a mood of extreme gener- 
osity, Mary confided the added luster that could be im- 
parted to silver by using methylated spirits with the 
whitening. She told Frank about this when he came home, 
and he laughed. 

“Ah,” said he, “‘they are too clever to bother with such 
things.” 

Mary puckered her brow. 

“Am I so very silly?” she asked. 

“You’re adorable!” he replied. 

But she wasn’t satisfied. 

“T didn’t know I was silly before,” she said; ‘‘but I 
suppose I am.” 

“You're like no one else.” 

(Continued on Page 65) 


“She Told Me, for One Thing, That if Anybody Wanted to Kiss Me I Had Better Say ‘No’”’ 
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HATEVER the rime or reason we must 

\ y admit that in our yesteryears we were 

careless as a nation, never giving a seri- 

ous thought to the idea that European troubles and con- 

troversies ever would break into our lives, and never 

worrying particularly about those parts of our polyglot 

population that hoched the Kaiser, damned the Czar or 
twisted the British Lion’s tail. 

War has meant a self-inspection, a kind of national 
inventory—a taking of stock. We know now, or think we 
know, who is for or against the United States of America; 
and we have learned to our amazement that while joyrid- 
ing through generations of complete liberty of expression 
some of our citizens as well as our visitors have been abus- 
ing the hospitality and violating the spirit of free America. 
Under our very noses they have been seeking to pervert 
American institutions. Our backs were turned—we were 
innocently occupied in the pursuit of an economic expan- 
sion. But of a sudden the nation has had a look at itself 
and discovered alien influences, insidious and potent, 
striving to make of America rather a convenient haven 
for numerous nationalities interested in promoting the 
destinies of the respective countries from which they had 
sprung and not in building on firm foundations a home 
wherein might be slowly but surely blended all races in a 
homogeneous nation. 


Catering to the Foreign Element 


HOSE the responsibility? Why has segregation of for- 

eigners in our midst been permitted? We indignantly 
ynaake inquiry, but Shakspere gives us answer—‘‘The 
fault . . . is not in our stars, but in ourselves.” To go 
closer home, there is something rotten in the state of 
American politics. Our political machines, bosses, organi- 
zations—national, state and municipal—have trafficked 
in votes and bartered away the ores out of which true 
Americanism must be smelted. 

Recognize a community of foreigners as such, and you 
perpetuate the foreign spirit which they might otherwise 
be quite ready themselves to dispel. Cater to the tradi- 
tions and quondam prejudices of a foreign community, 
and you add to the longevity of those traditions and preju- 
dices. Play to the European sentiment and ties, and the 
growth of Americanism is correspondingly stunted. What 
is true of Germanistic communities is true of every other 
settlement of foreigners that we have in the United States. 
The genus politician keeps them alive as entities. He is 
responsible—he and his age-old selfishness and Machiavel- 
lian lust for power, no matter how gained or at what cost. 

Our political leaders and politicians have been either too 
craven to resist and expose the attempts at coercion by the 
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organized foreign voters or too easily influenced and won 
by such suave arguments as were used, for instance, by 
the leaders of German societies in the United States in 
spreading doctrines of “true neutrality’’—which meant 
an open schism with Great Britain and France and mani- 
fest assistance to the Central Powers. 

But the American politician never would have worried 
about the German, vote if it had been unorganized and 
scattered. The German vote has always been a sentimen- 
tal affair, not necessarily disloyal, but in large part misled, 
duped, deceived by subtle propaganda and by those 
German-language newspapers that believed their revenue 
and their existence depended on the uninterrupted preach- 
ing of Germanism. 

There is proof enough of a conspiracy of ballots—it has 
operated for years not merely in the city councils and 
state legislatures, where intense pressure was applied to 
have German the favorite language in the schools and 
German textbooks of Germanic flavor used, not merely in 
local fights but in national issues—foreign policies. 

To understand the trend of the German effort one must 
go back before the war and examine anew the studied 
antagonism to Great Britain exported from Germany to 
our German population by propagandists. 

The plain purposes and practice were to knock England 
and keep alive prejudices long since forgotten by our 
native population. 

And when the European War broke out, a hue and cry 
was raised about imaginary British domination. Appre- 
hensions were spread about the British fleet, that never 
had been or could be a menace to Amcrica, and a large part 
of our people were led to believe that the European War 
was a kind of technical quibble between Germany and 
England over commercial matters, and that true Amer- 
icanism consisted in trying to balance or equalize the 
advantages and disadvantages of the belligerents with 
respect to America. 

The Germans in this country, for example—citizens of 
America—through their numerous societies raised a great 
fuss over the United States Government’s decision to 
censor the wireless, and shouted that England, having 
Canada next door, could get information across the border 
very easily. What the Germans would have liked America 
to do was to move Canada and other British possessions in 
this hemisphere out of the way during the war or arrange 
for new German colonies in the Atlantic to equalize the 
situation. When Germany floated part of her first loan in 
America at the outbreak of the war the Americans of 
German birth lifted no voice in opposition, but soon 
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oversubscribed the offering. Later, however 
when the British and French tried the x | 
thing—and for larger sums—the German soci 
ties bombarded Congress with telegrams of protest agains 
alleged unneutrality. 9 
When England and France were caught unawares by 
Germany, and found themselves up against a militariz ‘ 
Germany that had been amassing munitions for decade 
the only thing to do was to turn to America’s steel plan: 
and foundries for munitions. International law not onh 
recognized the right of a neutral to sell munitions of wai 
Germany, as a neutral, had done it many times over—bu 
international ethics demanded that we sell to anybody ani 
let the purchasers carry the goods home at their own ris 
The British had a navy large enough to insure safe delive 
of American munitions, but the Germans in Ameri 
wanted that advantage offset by an embargo on munitions 
And they held meetings and demonstrations, and threat, 
ened and coerced members of Congress, and exhibited thei 
political teeth time and again in an effort to scare th) 
Administration into submission to the German vote, — 


Some Secret Political History 
T IS all over now—that 1916 election—and we 


have given the Germans not a bit more mercy than he 
Woodrow Wilson; but the true story of how the Ge 
voters tried to punish Mr. Wilson and mistakenly ass 


nize their political power is something that has only no 
come to light in attested documents and statements gat 


the activities of the National German-American Allian 
We have a native sense of sportsmanship in America th: 
makes most of us forget about elections almost as soon :) 
they are over. The majority wins, we say, and the lo 
cheerfully abide by the result. Too often have we 
indifferent about how elections were won or lost and 
were the forces that used the occasion to advance their ow 
particular interests. What we have discovered about o1 
party politics, however, since the war began, and about t 
alien influences that were not too strongly repudiated 
either political party, is something that will stand us‘ 
good stead in the trials and the contests of the future—fi_ 
we have by no means purged ourselves of the evil. AE 
We knew, of course, always that there was a Germe 
vote; but not until recently did we ascertain how mu 
was a solid expression by those of German origin for ea’ 
didates of the same family or nativity, and how far it wi 
really the deliberate consolidation of foreign-born vote) 
(Continued on Page 73) ; 


who, it is related, about to embark on 
the great adventure, called his sons 
ether and, showing them a bundle of 
ticks, expounded the 
irst principles in 
amily solidarity. 
tetained as a homo- 
eneous unit they 
‘efied the stoutest 
rm to rend them; 
ut one by one the 
\ticks were easily 
napped in two. The 
oral was of course 
he ancestor of the . 
aodern slogan: 
Jnited we stand, di- 
ided we fall. 
‘It was something 
'f this spirit that was 
‘ne moving principle 
life of the two Ful- 
lags, John. and 
orn commonly 


Te was a legendary old gentleman 


a i acca es til 


nown in their com- 

unity as Fuller 
»rothers. 

But we must go 

ack to their earliest 

nnals—to a morn- 

ig, in short, when 

rs. Davieson, who 

feent on these oc- 

lasions,emergedfrom 

ye spare bed cham- 

jer to the parlor, 

yhere the father of 

/uller Brothers sat 

ogistering patience, 

eariness, anxiety, 

‘rvous tension—all 

he usual feelings 

‘roper to an affair of 

ais sort. 

| Mrs. Davieson had 

furled blanket in 

ie crook of her arm. 

‘You can see them 

_jow,”’ she said. 

“Them !’’ repeated the father of Fuller Brothers faintly. 

sprang up to inspect, but the plural pronoun was abso- 
itely correct. Two small objects lay in the woolen sheath; 

vo wee, wizened men, pucker faced and crimson, with a 
oud of black down on each tiny head. They were as like 

: $ two small, glossy beechnuts; and portent perhaps of 

: 

| 

; 


ming years they lay very close together, tiny arms inter- 
aked, small noses rubbing. 

“Good heavens!”’ faltered their father; but after the 
‘st emotion a suitable pride must have possessed him, for 
‘ithin a few days, being. an elder of his church, he had 
‘corded their advent in the family Bible—Grandpa Ful- 
Ys old Bible, where the family births, deaths and mar- 
ages were duly entered. And being a methodical man, of 
te Victorian ideals, living in the era of abbreviation, he 
rote it thus: 

‘Born on the twentieth of February, in the year of Our 
ord, 1885, to Thos. K. and Elizabeth Fuller: Jno. P. 
uller & Chas. J. Fuller. 


‘His pen had evidently wavered a moment, as though 
ie dual entry under the single date demanded further 
msideration, then had added under a happy inspiration: 


‘And . . . thesoul of Jonathan was knit with the soul 
David, and Jonathan loved him as his own soul. 


And it was even so with “Jno. P. Fuller” and his brother 
Chas. J.” 

‘They grew apace. As like at first as beechnuts, it pres- 
itly became established that they meant to continue this 
distinguishable quality. Even with fading complexions 
id the approaching signs of human expression upon their 
_jtuntenances they defied you to tell which was which. It 
as said that even after they were three years old their 
jother was hard pressed to assort them properly when 
jenin company. And to be seen in company was appar- 
\itly their preconcerted rule; perhaps a pact perfected in 
‘ose cloudy uncharted regions where the new souls await 
r earthly summons. At any rate, you never saw Jno. 
‘without Chas. J.—and vice versa. 

As babies they had rolled and played together like 
dly puppies; and when they donned the habiliments 


By Mary 


TLLUS TRATED BY 


“Call Me Honey:Bunch, Charley,’’ Mrs. Lulu Was Murmuring 


of sex—in that era thrust so early upon the nether limbs 
of the wee male—they lost no whit of their affection for 
each other. They never quarreled. They were like a pair 
of courteous, considerate, friendly little men, whose very 
thoughts partook of duality. 

At the age of six they were thrust for the first time upon 
public notice. They came to their first day in school. 

The juveniles of their village romping pleasantly in the 
school yard perceived a pair of small, unfamiliar figures 
entering the gate. They were masculine figures, like as 
peas, with round, staring brown eyes; stiff strawsailor hats; 
gingham waists with plaid Windsor neckties; and, from 
the waist down, wide, straight long trousers—“ cut-me- 
downs” made from their father’s year-before-last’s plum- 
colored pantaloons, with that unmistakable slightly wrong- 
side-before air the homemade trousers of the early 90’s 
were wont to assume. 

“Oh, look at the pants!’’ somebody shouted, and a 
chorus of frog voices took up the cry. 

“Pants! Pants! Twin pants—look at the pants!” 

“‘What’s your name, boys?” someone else cried. 

It was an acclaim, a publicity calculated to disturb even 
the most sophisticated infant—a species of juvenile hazing 
that usually sent the newcomer’s finger to his mouth, 
caused his soul to fold up like an accordion and in some 
cases brought even the genuine salt tear. 

But the young Fullers were of no ordinary cast. They 
advanced upon their questioners with quiet determination; 
one might almost say a shade of hauteur. They had, it is 
true, the advantage of numbers and the moral reénforce- 
ment that a fraternal hand tightly clasped may supply; 
but whatever the cause they advanced unperturbed, un- 
ruffled—a sort of family cohort, Jno. P. carrying the dual 
lunch pail; Chas. J. a brace of school ‘‘ companions.” 

There was something solid, formidable in the array they 
made, and their aggressors fell back slightly. It was Jno. 
P., who had perhaps the merest trace of superior initia- 
tive, who spoke for them. 

“What’s your name, kids?’”’ Cuthbert Miller, the gro- 
cer’s son, repeated. 

“fuller Brothers,’’ said Jno. P. crisply, yet with a touch 
of contempt. 


recht Pulver 


D. KOERNER 
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The juveniles in the schoolroom parted 
like the Red Sea before the Israelites, and 
the twain made their unimpeded way to the 
pedagogical desk. ‘“‘We calc’late to sit to- 
gether,’” Jno.0P. 
announced to the 
teacher. 

School made no 
break in their bond. 
As the years passed 
it strengthened. If 
they drew maps, 
worked examples and 
studied spelling les- 
sons together, it was 
equally clear that 
they were interested 
inplaying mostly with 
each other. They had 
their own sports and 
games, and it was a 
lordly concession they 
made in joining the I 
Spy or Prisoner’s 
Base of the herd at 
recess time. They 
were aristocratic in 
their seclusion. 

“Chass an’ Johnny 
Fuller’s got a swim- 
min’ hole of their 
own,” it was an- 
nounced, and it was 
true. They had ahole 
up in White Willow 
Creek, and though it 
was by no means so 
good a hole as the one 
at Tuckerman’s 
Reach, where the 
male infants of town 
disported 4 la water 
nymph, it was at 
least their own. 

The lifted two- 
finger challenge of 
the proletariat left 
them cold. They 
went to White Willow 
to splash and swim 
by themselves, just as they played in the cool brown-gold 
spaces of their father’s barn alone. 

Everything they owned was held in partnership. The 
firm name they had chosen for themselves had become a 
commonplace to their world long ago. 

“T got a Nicaragua stamp an’ two bully Johannesburgs,” 
Len Feely would announce, “‘an’ now I’m going to see 
what Fuller Brothers’ll take fur one o’ their Prooshians.”’ 

Even their pet rabbits or pigeons were shared equally, 
and a Christmas gift that admitted of dual ownership was 
welcomed as readily as the individual present. 

Teacher had early fallen under the spell of their Greek- 
chorus effect. From announcing in the beginning on Friday 
afternoons “‘We will have a recitation by Charles and 
John Fuller,” she presently merely said “The Fuller 
Brothers will recite The Clock on the Stairs for us,’’ where- 
upon Johnny and Chass would rise and intone in concert: 


“* Forever—never! 
Never—forever!”’ 


In their studies they paced each other nicely. Though 
Chass possessed the imaginative mind and dwelt fondly on 
the rail-splitting prowess of Lincoln or the midnight ride 
of Paul Revere rather than sterner stuff, while Johnny’s 
was inclined to call a spade a spade and loved to tilt with 
such little matters as the competitive speed of James and 
John in plowing round a field 70.5 rods by 43.5 rods, they 
balanced each other curiously. For Chass could throw a’ 
certain glamour over history or science in helping his 
brother with his lessons, while Johnny would relentlessly 
exact a pitiless accuracy from Chass and stand over him like 
a taskmaster until he had paid his mathematical tithes; 
and so neither had outstepped the other. 

And in the matter of punishments they had a certain 
adjustment of their own. They bore them as nearly as 
possible in concert. 

It was Chass to whom most of the punishment fell, but 
when he stayed to serve sentence after school Johnny 
usually sat on the step outside to wait or had some 
extra task to perform in a far corner of the schoolroom, 
whose completion coincided with the end of Chass’ im- 
prisonment. 


14 


When the boys were fourteen their par- 
ents died within a few months of each other, 
and a friend, Mr. Hiram Parlow, was ap- 
pointed their guardian. They entered into 
their new estate in the very parlor in which 
their father had received tidings of their 
advent. 

Their aunt, Miss Nancy Watkins, who 
had come to live with them, led them into 
the room, where they took seats beside the 
Richmond heater; and where the familiar 
accouterments incidental to village par- g 
lor art took on a strange, unfamiliar a 
aspect. The white clock, withits wreath ie 
of wax flowers and flowing glass case, a 
very bride of a clock; the whatnot, with 
its riches of bisque statues, shells, al- 
bums and ornamental china; the pea- 
cock tail on the wall; the ottomans; and 
even the rich hues of a Brussels rug be- 
side the sofa, wherein a beagle hound 
bore a pheasant of lively colors, the whole 
surrounded by a border of oak leaves, 
acorns and horseshoes—all these took 
on a gray misty tinge to the two sober- 
faced boys in their Sunday suits with 
new black neckties. 

Mr. Parlow had cleared his throat 
and spoken ‘very solemnly to them: 

“As your guardeen and friend, until 
you reach matoor years— 
and your friend after that 
I hope for as long as I am 
spared—consulting things 
over with Mr. Brodie, 
who is handling your pa’s 
estate, it has seemed best 
to us to give you some 
sense of purs’nal interest 
in the business your pa 
has left you, it not being 
likely that you’ll go sepa- 
rate ways when you reach 
matoority, and so though 
the store’ll be managed 
for you your nameis going 
on it right away, right underneath 
your pa’s. It’ll give you a feelin’ of 
somethin’ to look forward to, besides 
gettin’ the town used to the notion of 
new owners by and by.”’ 

And the twins going downtgwn in 
a few days perceived that they had 
indeed acquired a new dignity—new 
responsibility. 

Their father had founded and con- 
ducted a prosperous feed-and-grain 
store. It looked now just as he had left it. The red-brown 
facade with the neat legend in faded white: 


THOS. K. FULLER 
FEED AND GRAIN FERTILIZER 
SEED POTATOES SEED ONIONS 


Everything was as usual. 

As they came near a cloud of sparrows rose with a whir 
from the sidewalk, where they had settled to feast on a 
windfall of scattered grain. The little platform before the 
open door carried its usual cargo of bags of potato fertilizer 
and sacks of corn. The window was not quite clean, and 
you could see Henry Falls in whitey-gray trousers and 
sweater at the high desk behind it. Even the faded floral 
annual, exploiting a special brand of seeds, hung in the 
window as of yore, along with the notice of the candidacy 
of Rulon Briggs for assessor, and the Weekly Courier’s cal- 
endar with God be With You Till We Meet Again upon it. 

It looked indeed as though their father had just stepped 
out for a minute, until you cast a discriminating eye upon 
it. Then you saw a small freshly painted oblong of white 
beneath ‘‘Thos. K. Fuller” with the neat black legend: 
“Fuller Bros.” 

And Johnny seeing it clutched his brother’s arm. 

“Lookit, Chass! It’s us. An’ when we’re twenty-one 
we'll paint it in big where pa’s name is.” 

“Oh, I dunno, Johnny.’’ Chass had the heavier senti- 
mental tonnage. ‘‘We could leave pa’s there, I guess.” 

“Why, it’ll be ours—’less you’re countin’ on doin’ some- 
thing else.’ 

“Oh, no, I’m not,” Chass reassured; ‘I’m workin’ right 
with you, Johnny.” 

Why, the mere thought was absurd. Indeed, their 
mother, only a short time before her death, calling the 
boys to her side, had essayed some sort of farewell: 

“Johnny, you look after Chass; Chass, you —— But 
what’s the use of telling you, after all? I guess you'll fix it 
for each other.” 

It was Johnny who had done what “ fixing” was required. 
Like as they were, there were temperamental differences. It 
was Johnny who had reckoned with Chass in his hours of 
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temptation. Johnny it was who had sat at the head 
of the stairs all of one evening when they were in 
their middle teens, on a night when Chass went out 
alone—who rose as the latter came in, confrenting 
him, an angry specter in blue-and-white 
checkered nightshirt and bare shins, and 
pointed an accusing finger at him. 

“You been drinking beer,” he charged. 

“Just one glass,” faltered Chass. 

“Who gave it to you?” 
. “Billy Miller bought it for me.’ 
us, “Tl break his head to-mor- 
ee row; and yours, too, if you let 
him treat you again.” 


the motto his Aunt Nancy had 
hung over his bed: 

“Touch not, Taste not, Han- 
dle not.” 

“That means us,” he said 
eurtly. “Our folks was always 
temperance.” 

Thus also when Chass in a 
moment of folly joined the 
Axel Miller 
gang, and took 
up smoking by 
stealth, up be- 
hind the Cray- 
more barn. It 
was Johnny’s 
firm,unfaltering 


ae a : welled 


Why, in Heaven's Name, Couldn’t Chass Have Cared 
for One of Them? 


hand that planted Chass’ erring feet on the path of 
rectitude. He had his own theories on tobacco. 

“You and me are not going to smoke till we’re twenty- 
one,’ he announced, and Chass accepted his verdict 
implicitly. 

With the fair sex it was Johnny’s will that ruled again. 
Not that there was much temptation. Youths so sufficient 
unto themselves, so absorbed in each other’s plans and 
ideas, offered poor target for feminine archery. Eyes that 
sparkled brightly on other victims rested almost with dis- 
interest on the growing Fuller Brothers—or at best wavered 
only in passing as they noted Chass’ shapely brown head 
and mild, inquiring eyes. 

It was Chass, as usual, who had brought them even 
indirectly into their life scheme. 

The boys were seventeen and sitting in the wood yard 
one evening. 

“Chass,” said Johnny, chewing away on slippery elm, 
“Benny Lightner tells me you walked home with Lily 
Mead last night.’ 

“Well—what ’f I did?” 

There was a touch of defiance as Chass looked away, 
stubbing his toe on the sawbuck. 

“Benny said he saw you kiss her good night.” 

“Darn lobster! What ’f I did?” Chass’ voice grew 
truculent. ‘‘Other fellows kiss ’em.”’ 

“I know’—Johnny spoke thoughtfully—“ but it’s be- 
ginning pretty young—for you and I. I don’t know as 
we'll bother about all that anyhow, Chass. Women’”— 
Johnny spat consideringly—“ women are hell, Chass, when 
they want to be.” 

Apparently Chass had fallen in with his opinion without 
demur, for the twins had come to maturity with unbroken 
harmony. 


He led the cowed Chass to . 


: 


June 29, 1918 


Many years had passed since those early days of adjust.) 
ment. Their father’s name had long ago been painted oy 
above the feed store and the fraternal firm name blazoned 
abroad in goodly lettering. * 

The place itself had changed little otherwise. The usua’ 
cloud of gossiping sparrows held conclave above the seat. 
tered grains on the sidewalk; the little platform outside 
carried potato fertilizer and sacks of corn. The windoy 
was as cloudy as ever and decorated in a familiar style— 
a floral annual, exploiting a popular brand of seeds, ¢ 
Weekly Courier calendar, a public notice or two. 

Only a very close eye would have perceived that the 
calendar had shifted its date with the passing years; thai 
a new face looked out of the political notice. 

But it would have required poor eyesight indeed not ti) 
have observed that the figure on the high stool at the des} 
behind the window was not the old-time, anemic Henry 
Falls, but a tall, personable dark-eyed man of thirty o 
thereabouts—none other, in short, than Johnny Fuller, I 
was Johnny chiefly who looked after the accounting end 0 
the business, leaving salesmanship, with its attendant 1a 
on the imagination, to Chass. 

To-day Johnny sat alone in the little store. It was fou 
o’clock and business being dull Chass had gone up to th 
house to assist Aunt Nancy. 4 

The old aunt was very old indeed by now, and the broth 
ers had fallen into the habit of helping her out in he 
domestic tasks rather than bring an interloping strange — 
on the scene. It was an excellent arrangement, for, lik. 
many good men and true, Chass Fuller had a genuin| 
knack for cookery—an artist’s delight in the thing for it _ 
own sake. He could turn out a chocolate cake to bring ; 
blush of shamed envy to a female housekeeper’s cheek; hi — 
pumpkin pie was a triumph of gold and spice and ambrosia 
and his “‘fried cakes” were rings of pure delight. 1 

What Chass did for the culinary end Johnny on oceasio: 
supplied to the sterner branches of housekeeping. H_ 
could sweep and polish and dust like 
veteran. To see Jno. P. Fuller, of an earl 
Friday morning, in blue-checked apron, hi 
head in a towel, sweeping out his front hall a 
parlor with the long, slow, massaging bu 
firmly persuasive sweeps of the broom tha 
the male of the species affects, was to see th 
high priest of cleanliness at his most exac 
business. 

Between them—the old aunt lending couns 
and experience—they managed beautifull; 
Their life was an even, nicely balanced schem 
that needed no jarring element. What tim 
they did not tend store or housekeep the 
boxed or read or played chess or checkers ti 
gether or went on long tramps or built ane 
pigeon coop or a storm door for the kitchen er 
trance. Good heavens, it was a busy, a sufficien 
life; and no one can ask more than that! f 

And yet here sat Johnny Fuller on his high sto _ 
with a frown of trouble, of perturbation on his brov 

The cause lay before him on his desk! A le 
ter—one of three. The two others were busine: 
missives; one, a formal inquiry as to the price ( 
cracked corn per bushel, and if price quoted tallie 
with the April rate would Fuller Bros. kindly fo 
ward three bushels to Anson McGabe, of Fre 
port; the second, a request from the ministi 
of the Immanuel Church for contribution on the part «_ 
Fuller Bros. to the fund being raised to build an ell on tl 
Sunday school. v 

To both of which Johnny had replied in due form, sigi 
ing each by pressing the little circular rubber stamp onh 
desk to the paper, and leaving a crisp violet ‘‘ Fuller Bros, 
there—to which he had added in fine small script, “J.P. F. 

It was neither of these letters certainly that broug] 
carking care to his brow and lit the beacon of anxiety ° 
his eyes. It was the third. He had never looked at tl 
address, had opened it carelessly as he had done the other — 
it was a foregone conclusion that being in Fuller Bros 
mail it was Fuller Bros.’ property. But it was not a lett 
for the firm. He saw that after the first shock, consultir 
the envelope. It was addressed to one ! 


Mr. CHARLES J. FULLER 
Briggsville 
Lock Box 75 


N.Y. 

The thing was like the impact of a blow, for three co: 
clusions leaped simultaneously to his mind. 

Item One: Chass Fuller was corresponding via a loc 
box, that furtive foul deviltry by which the guilty eva 
General Delivery, and Lem Bailey in the post office hz 
gotten things mixed! Item Two: Chass Fuller was CO 
responding with an alien or with foreign talent. For tl 
letter had begun ‘“‘ My dear Charley,” and who in heave 
name ever called him Charley hereabouts? Item Thr 
and most obvious, for the chirography was unmistakab| 
feminine, a fact that naturally gave rise to the lock bo 
Chass Fuller was writing to a woman! If proof were need og 
the signature furnished it. The letter closed “Affec 
ately yours, Lulu.” 


5 
\ 
| Nor was that all. He had not read the letter. Heaven 


je couldn’t help seeing the first sentence. 

““Byver since you called Wednesday and we found how 
auch we had in common ——” 
' So Chass had things in common with Lulu. And who in 
heaven’s name was Lulu? Johnny shut his eyes in an 
gony of thought. 
| It was Providence that answered, for after a moment he 
ooked out of the window and he saw a knot of women 
‘oing up the street. They had that decorated festive air 
he ladies of a village assume for gala occasions. They 
yore their best foulards and carried gay little sewing bags 
n their wrists. They were going to assemble at some 
soint and work initials in thingumajigs no doubt. Johnny 
ad once won at a raffle a shaving towel covered with the 
‘ort of product they turned out. It hurt his face so much 
'e had had to give it up. 

| But to-day the ladies were gay, chattering like magpies. 
‘hen Johnny saw what they convoyed in their midst, and 
he whole thing cleared. 
' There was a stranger, a foreign woman, in the center of 
‘he crowd, and he recalled instantly a squib he had casually 


} 


‘ead in the weekly paper: 


| Mrs. Mabel Lee will entertain the Busy Bee Towel Club 
his week in honor of her cousin, Mrs. Lulu Attleboro. 


‘Yes, it was Mrs. Lulu Attleboro who was being led up 


he street, and she was Chass’ Lulu! 

Johnny craned to look at her. 

She was by no means slender; indeed there would be 
ome who might use a harsher term. At a guess she was a 
2W years older than Chass; but when you had remarked 
hese things you were finished with the derogatory. In 
ipite of her bulk, carried as is sometimes the case with a 
ertain deft lightness, there was a distinct, almost infantile 
harm about her. 

In the first place her dress was quite different from the 
ther women’s, elaborated, modern, full of sophistications, 
Hach as beads, embroideries, Georgette crépe. Even her 
‘at was different—a juvenile poke with coquettish bows 
nd cunningly encircled roses. But neither the hat nor the 
ress was so conclusive as the face! 


“One Day —Well, I Met Her—and I —I Love Her. 


orfend! He was a man of honor; it wasn’t his letter; but 


Though it lacked the pristine freshness of youth and was 
suspiciously full beneath the chin, it was, nevertheless, 
that most devastating type known to the defenseless male— 
a baby face. Mild, round, childishly puzzled blue eyes 
looked out at you from under Mrs. Lulu Attleboro’s 
poke—eyes that beckoned, allured, respected, almost 
actually leaned upon you in pretty helplessness. And to 
assist them there was a nose, a little plump but prettily 
retroussé; a small puckered mouth; and—a halo for the 
whole—a mist of soft fair tendrils of blond hair. Without 
seeing them you surmised that Mrs. Lulu Attleboro had 
dimples instead of knuckles on her hands, and that out- 
spread the hands were plump pink-and-white, helpless 
little starfish. 

But Johnny did not speculate on her hands. He had 
drawn back in bitter disillusionment—his world unhinged. 

So it had come to this. After all these years a woman 
had entered into their scheme of life! And Chass, his own 
brother, trusted ally and friend, had a secret, a lock box! 
He was calling on a woman; and corresponding with her. 
Leading a double life! 

It seemed incredible. Yet now that the entering wedge 
had been applied a great many events fell easily into place. 
The thing had been going on for some time evidently; as 
long as three weeks easily, for it was just about three weeks 
ago that Mrs. Lulu and her meteoric wardrobe had burst 
upon Briggsville, returning from some years’ residence in 
the West. Johnny remembered now that he had seen 
Chass in conversation with Mrs. Mabel Lee on Main 
Street, and that a few evenings later Chass had professed 
himself weary of checkers and had gone down town and 
stayed until quite late. 

He had said—said quite glibly—that he had been in to 
see Hallam Parsons, a rheumatic friend who could not 
leave his chair. Yes, and Johnny didn’t doubt for a minute 
that if he quizzed Hallam he would fully support Chass’ 
story—that Chass had fixed him, had bribed and sweetened 
him as an accessory after the fact. A man as far gone as he 
seemed to be would stop at nothing! Why, on the very 
Wednesday referred to in the letter he had said he was 
going over to Minor Lockett’s to see about some lumber 
for a boat they intended building. And he had stayed 
nearly all evening. He’d probably sweetened Minor too. 
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Oh, gullible fool that he had been not to suspect Chass, 
to let himself be imposed upon, made a cat’s-paw! 

That Chass would stoop to a thing like this in the face of 
their fixed theories and principles in life! Were they not 
happy enough together—their days a succession of smoothly 
dovetailed events? But the ancient Adam must stir in 
Chass’ misguided bosom and lead their plans astray, and 
by stealth? 

It was the stealth that after all was Johnny’s comfort 
presently. After all Chass hadn’t the gumption to go 
through with it publicly. He might run after Mrs. Lulu 
Attleboro a bit, and write notes to her and have things in 
common with her, but when it came to the open break—to 
courtship, to marriage! 

Hope stirred again in Johnny’s heart. If Chass knew he 
was found out, found himself reasoned with, persuaded, 
shamed. He had always been amenable in the past; a 
mere touch and he had let himself be guided past all 
dangers. 

Johnny felt more relieved. 

What Chass needed was brotherly remonstrance, a firm 
but kindly hand. 

Yes, that was it. There was really nothing else to do 
about it. Because there was the letter. He had opened 
it—mistakenly—but it was not his. It belonged to Chass 
and must be restored. And in the restoring of it would 
come the golden opportunity to set the erring foot upon 
themarrow way again. 

Though it lacked an hour of closing time Johnny got 
up suddenly and put on his coat. He thrust the letter 
into one of the pockets. 


II 


HE little Fuller kitchen was bright and speckless. 

Geranium plants glowed pleasantly in the windows; 
white lace shelf paper decorated the wall shelves; the 
cooking vessels and stove shone with polished lusters; 
and a fat-shouldered silvery teakettle bubbled and 
chuckled to itself complacently. The air was full of the 
fragrance of clove and cinnamon, and on a white-covered 
table a regiment of molasses cookies was spread. It was 
as cozy and clean and tabby a kitchen as any in the 

(Continued on Page 37) 


I Can’t Live Without Her’’ 
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Olwell’s doors, climbed Olwell’s stairs, and 

made his uncertain way along Olwell’s 

hall until he came to what seemed to be a bed- 

room. It had been left with lights burning and 

door flung wide, and Ellen had not disturbed it. 

“The dead man’s room,” he decided. ‘“‘Still, 
one can’t be too sure.” 

Cautiously entering he stood inside the door 
and looked round more carefully. There was no 
mistaking the masculine character of the room. 
On the dresser he saw two discarded collars, an 
empty whisky flask and a half-burned cigar, along 
with various brushes, stick pins, cuff buttons, 
and the other débris that is washed up on the 
shores of a man’s room. To the left an open 
closet door revealed a man’s wardrobe of consid- 
erable extent—light suits, dark suits, new suits, 
old suits, overcoats, raincoats. 

“T could get them by gift in a week from the 
Salvation. Army; but since he doesn’t need 
them a 

Richard, whose last bed had been a haystack 
in a field, closed the hall door, locked it and 
pulled down the curtains over the windows. 
Then he divested himself of Olwell’s clothes and 
crossed to the bathroom, where he tempered the 
needle shower to suit him. After his bath he 
donned pyjamas, turned out the lights, raised the 
window curtains, made sure that the windows 
were lowered from the top for air, and climbed 
into bed, where he lay awake the remainder of the 
night trying to determine whether or not to fol- 
low Chris by the next train East. 

His first decision was to wait in his room until 
evening, slip over to Chicago by interurban and 
take a night train for Washington. Probably 
they would have to separate for the present. He 
calculated that at the distance of Washington he 
might be able to keep up his pretense for a month 
or two. Then Richard Olwell could disappear; 
the police would take up the search not from 
Borealis but from Washington; and the chances 
were that the mystery would never be solved. 

This plan looked promising; but it contained 
a serious flaw. He ought to remain in Borealis 
until the dead man was safely buried as the ex- 
convict, Hatton. 

He did not yet realize the fact, but the plan 
contained another serious flaw; for it disregarded 
the position in which Mrs. Olwell would be left. 

He began the day by dressing himself carefully. 
As before, his clothes gave him confidence. In 
order to obtain a better bandage about his head 
he tore up a white shirt. When he was ready he 
boldly descended to the dining room. 

Ellen had set the table for one—there was no 
danger of seating himself in the wrong place. She 
had seen him the night before and tagged him as 
Olwell—he did not have to overcome any sus- 
picions. 

It was Ellen who introduced the subject of his 
injury and bandage. 

“Did he hurt you very much, Mr. Olwell?” 

Richard looked up in surprise. 

“A pretty bad crack,’ he said. ‘‘Who told 
you?” 

“T read it in the Tribune.” 

“What does the Tribune say?” he asked quickly. 

“Tl bring you Mrs. Olwell’s paper. She isn’t back.” 

“Thank you,” replied Richard more courteously than 
Olwell had ever done. And a moment later, when Ellen 
returned with the paper: ‘‘ Will Mrs. Olwell return soon?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Where did she go last night?’ 

“T think she went to Mr. Burly’s.”’ 

Richard recalled that the chief of police of the night 
before was named Burly, and tried to learn whether that 
was the Burly she meant. But Ellen had become reticent. 
She could not forget Maggie Driver. 

The article telegraphed by the Tribune correspondent 
did not read to suit him. Richard Olwell, it said, upon 
returning to his home the night before was suddenly con- 
fronted by a thug and felled. He was dangerously but not 
fatally injured. The thug when cornered fought like a rat 
and in the ensuing battle was killed. He was a stranger in 
Borealis, but was partly identified as a California criminal 
named Hatton. 

Upon returning to his home! That was wrong. Felled! 
He surely had not said he was felled. Fought like a rat! 
Partly identified! He did not like the suggestion—it 
implied doubts and questions. 


Rroiwets HATTON, ex-convict, locked 
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The Article by the Tribune Correspondent Did Not Read to Suit Him 


s 

After breakfast he started for his room, where he in- 
tended to remain during the rest of the morning in seclu- 
sion. Now Richard had noticed the night before, and also on 
the way down to breakfast, that adjoining his bedroom was 
another room the door of which was closed. What was 
behind that closed door he did not know—and he felt that 
he ought to know. 

“T am acting the part of Richard Olwell,” he told him- 
self over and over. ‘Richard Olwell, owner of this house. 
I am Richard Olwell. I have the right.” 

What he feared was that this was Mrs. Olwell’s room. 
As she was not in the house he could easily see. He hoped 
that it was not. 

“What difference does it make? She will never know.” 

It made a good deal of difference. 

The room was not Mrs. Olwell’s, however, but proved 
to be a lounging room and library that Olwell had fitted 
up for his own use. ; 

Books! It was as though he had stumbled upon a 
treasure chest. Nothing could have suited him better. 
No need now to spend the day in his bedroom! 

Closer inspection showed him that his good fortune was 
even greater than he had hoped. Olwell’s collection of 
books was not large and was not well selected. Many of 
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‘ + 
the volumes had been chosen for their typog- / 
raphy or for the beauty of their binding. Others | 
were technical works of interest only to a printer, | 
But Richard was a printer too. Excellent typog- 
raphy and artistic binding pleased him as much 
as they could have pleased the other man. | 

Furthermore, the library contained a few of the | 
standard writers in literature, such as Shakspere, 
Scott and Dickens, to speak only of the authors. 
first at hand. 

Hespent the morning in renewing old acquaint- 
ances and making new ones along some of thele| 
shelves. F 

| 

As the patrol wagon drew up before the Kirk- 
wood Hotel, Chris Cotteril, more lately Ellery, 
climbed down over the front wheel with his bor- 
rowed grip. ; 

“If you have trouble with the clerk call up 
headquarters,” remarked Chief Burly pleasantly. 

“T will,” replied Chris with dry lips. 

“There’s always room in the jail,” added. 
Powers. 

But Chris was in no mood for such ghastly 
pleasantries. He tried to smile and look non-. 
chalant; the kindly shadows of night prevented 
the officers from seeing with what ill success. But! 
he managed to make the acknowledgment the 
occasion demanded. 

“Much obliged for the lift,” he said. 

“Glad to have met you. Don’t mention it.” 

suNotaL!72 

The officers laughed and drove on, and Chris 
crossed the walk into the light and publicity of 
the hotel office. He knew that he was frightened; 
he knew that every one of the twelve or fiftee , 
loungers in the lobby was watching him closely; — 
he knew that he might as well have gone on to 
the jail and had it over with. But he managed 
to reach the desk, and when he registered his 
hand did not especially tremble. He asked for 
a room with bath, a bell boy took his grip, and 
in a reasonably short time he found himself 
alone behind the locked door of his room, where 
his panic to some extent left him. i 

His first care, as Richard had suggested, war 
to remove the initials, R O, from Olwell’s hat and 
the tailor’s labels from his overcoat. These he 
carefully burned, using the saucer of the emer. 
gency candlestick as an incinerator. 

Then he turned on the hot water, disrobed an¢ 
bathed. The luxury of the tiled bathroom anc 
the insinuating comfort of the perfumed soapy 
hot bath dispelled what panicky thoughts re 
mained. He allowed his body to steep in th 
grateful warmth of the tub until he becam 
drowsy. Upon leaving the bathroom he donnec 
the suit of pyjamas from the grip, emptied his 
pockets, and calling up the office had a bell boy 
sent for a suit of clothes to be pressed, to be ready 
at half-past seven. Then he went to bed and 
‘unlike Richard, after a little fell asleep. | 

When he woke the sun was shining in throug! 
his east window. He lay for a moment withou 
rising while he got his bearings. He knew whi 
he was and.what he had done. But where wa 
he? Why was he here? What was he expected ti _ 
do next? The catastrophe of the night before-_ 
he woke with that on his mind. He had seen it, caused it 
He was not likely soon to forget those nerve-racking scene 
in Olwell’s house. He had been badly frightened, h 
remembered. He did not feel frightened now. But wha 
was it Richard had decided he was to do? 

Richard had told him, he recalled, that he was to leav 
the city and go to New York by the first train. Richar 
was to remain behind and face the thing down. Thoug) 
Richard was not responsible for what had happened, an’ 
Chris was, Richard was to remain at the post of dange 
while his companion saved himself. The idea did no 
please him. 

“Maybe I’ll go,” he mused; “maybe not. Maybe I’ 
rather stay here and take my medicine along with hin 
I'll see, after breakfast.” 

By this time the hotel valet was knocking at the doc | 
with his suit, and he rose and admitted him. Pressingha | 
made a vast difference in the appearance of his clothes. H 
had them hung upon hangers in the wardrobe closet, an 
remembered to give the man a dime as a tip. : 

He now turned on the cold water; then he sought th! 
comfort of the bed until his ears told him the tub wa 
filled. The cold plunge nearly robbed him of breath. A t 
dressing he went downstairs to the dining room and had 


| 


yold breakfast. His mental attitude toward his situation 
ad entirely changed. Perhaps there was an element of 
ravado in it; perhaps of fatalism. At any rate he was 
10 longer in flight ahd no longer frightened. 

Upon completing his breakfast Chris strolled out through 
she office and asked the clerk if the mail had yet been 
elivered. The question was unpremeditated; it merely 
truck him as being a natural one and a possible one to 
make. The mail had been delivered; there was no mail for 
im; there was no other mail until eleven o’clock. He did 
sot ask about the interurban or eastern trains, as he had 
ntended doing the night before. Instead, he asked to be 
\lirected to the best clothing store in town. 
At the store Chris bought himself a business suit in a 
‘triped pattern of fair quality, a pair of tan shoes, an 
llive-green soft hat, three suits of lightweight underwear, 
our soft shirts, three ties, eight handkerchiefs, a dozen 
ars, and two suits of pyjamas. The linen he took with 
tim. The shoes he wore, leaving his old ones to be half 
‘oled. The hat and suit were to be delivered to his room 
tthe hotel. These purchases cost him almost fifty dollars. 

When he had completed this errand he returned to his 
oom in the hotel. Here he changed his linen. Emptying 
he grip upon the bed he placed the discarded shirt, collar, 
‘cocks and underwear, all of which bore laundry marks, at 
he bottom of the grip, along with the pyjamas. The 
emainder of his purchases he laid away in the drawers of 
he dresser. 
Then he carefully replaced the two-hundred-thousand- 
_lollar sandwich package and the brushes and bottles, lay- 
ng them on top, but neglecting to close the grip. 
~ When he was through he seated himself at the table and 
\yrote a letter to Richard Olwell, Esq., finding the street 
umber in the telephone directory. In order that Richard 
hould recognize it as for himself, he placed his assumed 
iame above the hotel return card in the upper left-hand 
jorner. He told Richard merely that he had decided not to 
‘o East, and would call that evening for further instructions. 
Yothing but that. He worded the letter in such a way that 
s would be harmless if it miscarried—harmless to Richard, 
hat is. He of course knew that if Richard’s true identity 
yas discovered the letter would lead the police directly to 
‘imself as his companion. This, however, did not much 
aatter; the police already knew where he was staying. 
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By the time he had composed his. note to Richard the 
remainder of his purchases arrived. He now donned the 
new suit of clothes, hanging the old suit carefully upon 
the wire form in the closet. He then locked the room and 
went downstairs to the office, where he made further in- 
quiries of the clerk. 

“Where’s the post office in this town?” he asked. 

The clerk directed him. A little later he deposited 
the letter with its blue special-delivery stamp at the stamp 
window. Richard ought to receive it within half an hour. 

Unless, indeed, he had already been taken in the patrol 
wagon to another address. 


The letter was delivered to Richard in Olwell’s library at 
five minutes after eleven. The moment he had signed the 
book he tore it open and read it. 

The complication was one that he had not counted upon. 
Chris in New York was one thing; Chris in Borealis was 
quite another. He thought he was able to read between 
the lines the reasons for his partner’s change of plans. The 
reasons were highly creditable—Chris was merely propos- 
ing to stand by the ship. He felt that in running away he 
would be saving his own neck at the expense of his friend’s. 
But his action in remaining was most unwise. 

However, here he was. His name was Chris Ellery; he 
lived at the Kirkwood Hotel; he was Olwell’s new job 
foreman. 

Richard’s first act was to go to the telephone downstairs 
and call up the Olwell Press. If Chris was to pass as the new 
job foreman that fact must be arranged for at the office. 

“Hello!” he began, carefully imitating Olwell’s voice. 
“The Olwell Press?” 

A voice that he did not recognize replied affirmatively. 

“Who is this talking?” he asked. 

“This is Stoll on the wire.” 

“Oh!” eried Richard, as if relieved. 
Olwell.” 

“Yes, Mr. Olwell.” 

‘Stoll, I’m laid up at the house for a few days. Doctor’s 
orders. You people will have to run the place without me. 
You can manage, can’t you?” 

“Yes, Mr. Olwell. We'll manage.” 

“ And, Stoll, I’m sending you a man named Ellery to take 
Dean’s old place in the job room. Get that? Ellery will 
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act as foreman of the job room. Put him on the pay roll 
at thirty dollars.” 

Richard in referring to Dean was using information that 
the galley boy had given them. 

“Yes, Mr. Olwell.” 

“See that he’s taken care of. Introduce him to the other 
men and show him the lay of the shop.” 

“Ts he in town?” 

“Just in. He’ll probably be round after lunch. He’s at 
the Kirkwood Hotel.” 

Richard now looked up the number of the Kirkwood 
Hotel, received the connection and asked for Mr. Ellery. 
Mr. Ellery, it seems, was conveniently in his room. 

“Hello! Ellery?” 

“Yes; this is Ellery.” 

“Richard Olwell is talking. Ellery, I’m still at the 
house. Didn’t get down this morning. Can you under- 
stand me?” 

“T understand—Mr. Olwell.” 

“‘T received your letter a few minutes ago. Now, Ellery, 
I can’t get down to the office to-day. I’m laid up at the 
house. But I telephoned to the office stating that I was 
sending you round after lunch. Ask for Stoll—Mr. Stoll. 
You are to take Dean’s place as foreman of the job room. 
Dean. Get that? Stoll will explain everything. Have him 
introduce you to the other men, and if he doesn’t speak 
plainly make him repeat the names. Do you get all that?” 

“T understand. I’m to go to the office after lunch and 
take Dean’s place as foreman of the job room. You tele- 
phoned to Mr. Stoll that I was coming. I’m to look up 
Stoll and have him explain anything I don’t know. Is that 
right?” 

“That’s it, Ellery. And Stoll will introduce you to the 
other men.” 

“And you'll not be down to-day?” 

“Not for three or four days, probably.” 

“Tf Stoll asks about you what shall I tell him?” 

“Tell him you haven’t seen me to-day, but last night I 
acted a little dazed.” 

“How about to-night?” 

“Better look in for a minute. I’ll tell Ellen I’m expect- 
ing you.” 

“T bought me some clothes,’’ began Chris, changing the 
subject. (Continued on Page 76) 
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If Your Copy is Late 


| a aera of the unprecedented transportation 
conditions, all periodicals will frequently be 
delivered late. If your copy of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POsT does not reach you on Thursday 
please do not write complaining of the delay, as it 
is beyond our power to prevent it. If your dealer 
or boy agent does not place THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post on sale Thursdays it is because his 
supply has been delayed in transit. He will have 
it later. 

Sometimes subscription copies will be delivered 
first; sometimes copies sent to dealers. Until 
transportation conditions are improved these de- 
lays and irregularities are unavoidable. | 


The Prussian Hope 


GREAT many times, in print and in talk, we have 

run across this idea: ‘‘Even though he beats the 
French Army and the Italian Army, the Kaiser cannot 
bring England and the United States to terms unless he 
shatters their sea power. How, then, can he hope to win 
ultimately?” 

It is an easy conundrum. He expects England and the 
United States to lie down. He hopes there is enough 
laziness and selfishness and cowardice in them to give the 
game into his hands. He thinks they will get tired of 
fighting. He calculates they cannot stand the gaff. He 
banks on the chap who resents having his profits inter- 
fered with, his pleasures interfered with, his easy ways of 
living interfered with, his diet regulated; on the big capital- 
ist who forestalls as much as the law will let him; on the 
small capitalist who will not buy a Liberty bond when he 
can get eight per cent on a mortgage; on the labor leader 
and wage-earner who will strike—even against the Govern- 
ment; on the farmer who would rather let his production 
fall off than pay high wages for help. He expects timidity 
and the slacker and the grafter and the sponge, in all their 
manifold varieties and manifestations, to get the upper 
hand and surrender. 

The Kaiser will be disappointed; but don’t let anyone 
encourage him. 


The New Revenue Bill 


| Ge THE fiscal year now closing the United States has 
paid a much larger proportion of its war bill by taxation 
than any other belligerent has yet paid or will pay during 
the war. Nevertheless, it can stand decidedly higher taxa- 
tion. In view of the appropriations for the new fiscal year 
it should stand higher taxation. The question is not so 
much the amount of revenue as the means by which it is 
raised. 

Congress should go back to the sound principle the 
Senate Finance Committee adopted last year—and later 
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abandoned. It should tax war profits, instead of taxing 
ideas, ability, good will and conservatism in the matter of 
capitalization, as the present law does. For the present 
law is essentially a tax on intangible assets; and, except 
in illegal cases where exceptional profits are due to a 
monopoly, taxing intangible assets is the same thing as 
taxing brains and character. Aside from monopoly, intan- 
gible assets resolve themselves simply into brains and 
character. 

Congress should remove the paradox of the present law 
by which an earned income is taxed more heavily than an 
unearned income. 

It should levy consumption taxes that will hit luxuries— 
not only a few conspicuous things, like diamonds and seal- 
skins, but others, more commonly used, that fall within 
the category of clearly dispensable spending. 

The present income tax takes almost two-thirds of the 
largest incomes. There is no point in increasing the high- 
est rates. But on the whole range of incomes, from five 
thousand dollars up to a quarter of a million—the range 
that includes a great bulk of the taxable income of the 
country—rates can be increased. 

The country can stand decidedly higher taxes. The 
important question concerns the method of levying them. 
Congress has an opportunity to redress the glaring blunders 
of last year. 


The Next Congress 


4 Pee: new management of the Republican Party wishes to 
+ return a strong majority of thefour hundred and thirty- 
five members of the lower house who will be elected in 
November. 

Everybody knows how congressional nominations usu- 
ally go in scores of districts: 

X has a claim on the local party managers for party serv- 
ices. Perhaps he is thesitting congressman—inconspicuous 
at Washington, but faithful to the party. Y has an ambi- 
tion to go to Washington, without anything very convinc- 
ing in the way of demonstrated capacity to base it on. Z 
regards a seat in the House as a better job than his present 
law practice. 

Making one of four hundred and thirty-five members of 
the lower house—more or less gagged and caucused and 
infringed upon by the President and Senate—is not an 
oecupation which ordinarily attracts men of outstanding 
proved abilities, unless they happen to have a powerful 
penchant in that direction. X, Y and Z fight it out at the 
primaries amid the indifference of half the voters of the 
district, who regard it as a fairly negligible matter. 

But it is not a negligible matter now. Lives—your son’s 
life—and hopes—the highest hopes of the nation and of 
the individual—may hang upon those four hundred and 
thirty-five members. Being one of them now is a job worth 
the best there is of ability and character in every congres- 
sional district. 

The spirit of patriotism runs high and strong. There is 
a willingness to serve and sacrifice in a national cause such 
as this generation has seen nothing like. Men who could 
not consider the proposal ordinarily may be got to stand 
for Congress now. 

Let the Republican management forget the old game 
and exert itself to bring out a set of candidates worthy this 
great occasion—with no regard to what party services they 
have performed in the past or whether they care a rap 
about mere party services. A party management that is 
capable of rising to this occasion can put the congressional 
campaign on a new plane. 

Then let the Democrats work along the same line, and 
the whole country wins regardless of which party gets the 
more seats. 


The Fourth of July 


1f) YOU had been an eyewitness you would have seen 
this: About fifty men in knee breeches and silk stock- 
ings sit in a room, by no means imposing, in Philadelphia; 
it is an exceptionally hot day, even for July; the windows 
are open and from a near-by livery stable flies swarm in 
and bite the gentlemen’s legs; the gentlemen use their 
handkerchiefs industriously, first mopping their sweaty 
faces, then lashing at the flies; they are uncomfortable and 
tired. 

The business that detains them is actually of rather 
small importance. For more than a month it has been 
fairly certain that they are going to declare the thirteen 
American Colonies free and independent of Great Britain. 
On the seventh of June they adopted a motion appointing 
a committee to draw up a Declaration of Independence. 
On the second of July, twelve states—New York not 
voting—passed a resolution of independence. The great 
question is really settled. : 

Their business to-day—the fourth of July—is merely 
considering some verbal changes and taking the formal 
action of adopting the Declaration, which Thomas Jeffer- 
son, chairman of the drafting committee, has drawn up. 
Jefferson himself said final action might have gone over to 
the next day—only the members were hot, tired, pestered 
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by flies, anxious to finish the thing up and get away. Sc 
the Declaration was formally adopted on the Fourth. 

If you had been an eyewitness you would not have 
particularly thrilled. You would have been sweaty 
fly-bitten and impatient yourself. You would have seen 
merely a number of gentlemen pushing steadily on, in 
considerable discomfort, with a rather humdrum routine 
piece of work—which would have had no more validit 
than any other scrap of paper, except that many thousand 
obscure men, in the humblest of circumstances, toiled ane 
sacrificed and died to make it valid. 

If those nameless thousands had failed, the gentlemen in 
the Philadelphia hall might as well have whistled against 
the wind as to have adopted Mr. Jefferson’s Declaration 
Those nameless men had a choice then that is your choice 
now. If the old Declaration is to remain valid in its es 
sence you must push. It is not a dramatic climax, but the 
steady, sweaty, humdrum carry-on that wins. 


Why Men Embezzle 


fete: DING company has compiled reported embezzle- 
ments in 1917. In the main its figures cover cases that 
involve a loss to bonding companies. The total is thirty 
one million dollars. The true total is no doubt considerabl 
larger, for a good many embezzlements occur of wh ich 
bonding companies never hear. 
The outstanding characteristic of these cases is tha’ 
man in a position of trust could not manage his livi 
expenses; could not restrain himself from spending mo 
than he earned. He stole to have a good time; to buy 
wife a fur coat; to make an impression on a wo 
Mostly he was just the greedy little boy in the candy sho 
who cannot keep his hands off the sweets. Mostly, 
course, he was just a poor fool, with no real criminal be 
Embezzlement has been disagreeably prevalent in #] 
United States. Our inclination to extravagance, and espe- | 
cially our silly inclination to four-flushing and making a 
impression of indifference to expense, foster the vice. 
War must teach some millions of young men to say_ 
“T can’t afford it,” without turning red. Millions of youn 
men say that now—after they have spent the pay cheek 
and pawned their watches. They must learn to say 
earlier. 


Imitation Thinking 


Wty we get an incoherent letter our first guess is | 
that what the writer had in mind was conscription: 
wealth. Generally that guess turns out to be right. 
school superintendent writes: 


Suppose settlers were defending their stockade from | 
Indians. Suppose one of them said: “I have a good gun, | 
but you cannot use it unless you give me a mortgage or 
your property.’”’ Suppose another said: ‘I have food that |’ 
you need, but you cannot have it unless you pay me fo | 
it.” Is it because this class of slackers is so much larger 
than the class which simply refuses to fight that you ar 
afraid to mention them? 


This seems to imply that because a farmer’s son giv 
his life the farmer should give his wheat, potatoes, 
and beans to the country without pay—and then sit d 
and watch the weeds grow; for even a nonresister soci 
must know that if the average farmer got no return from 
his crops he would have to stop raising crops. 

Or it may imply that the Government should fix al 
to private fortunes and simply seize everything above 
line; in which case it would find itself in possession 
lands, buildings, stocks and bonds. It could not sell th 
for there would be nobody.to buy. It could hold the 
enjoy the income. But in the case of large fortu 
already takes two-thirds of the income as income tax. 

There are twenty-odd million men of military age in tk 
United States. The Government takes those of ther 
can use to the best advantage—at present about a 
There are so many billion dollars’ of wealth and in 
The Government takes what it can use to the best a 
tage. All the men and all the wealth and income 
equally at its disposal. 

It would be as foolish to commandeer wealth right : 
left, with no regard to proportions and results, as to h 
men by wholesale into training camps. 


Economic Pipe Dreams 


Aes many people are amusing themselves now: 
with completely impracticable theories of taxa’ 
To their collection we beg to add one they have pro 
overlooked: et 

In Erewhon—as Samuel Butler reported in the div 
satire of that name—when a man made a fortune 
yielded him twenty thousand pounds a year he was imt 
diately exempted from all taxation. The Erewho 
argued that he could not have made a great fortune 
out conferring great benefits upon society, as by che 
ing production, introducing a better business organiz: 
developing new ideas, and so on, thereby putting so 
somuch in debt to him that it should relieve him from taxes. 


HIRPING away in a barrack- 
hut window sash, from which 
the glass had been shattered by 
‘a bomb raid, sat a little bird. He was 
‘singing away to his heart’s content, 
this stranger who had strayed into 
this war-torn section early that au- 
‘tumn morn, and occasionally he 
flapped his tiny brown-and-silver 
wings, apparently preaching to us the 
joy of living. I did not know what 
sort of a petit oiseawit was, and asked 
D . He insisted that it was 
i daffodil; but, then, the Gallic 
D——’s English vocabulary is faulty 
it times. One of the boys re- 
narked, as its wings flapped, that it 
ooked like a Baby Nieuport. There 
was a nest of magpies near our hut, 
oestiferous birds that used to steal 
dur shirts and things, but this cer- 
sainly was no magpie. 

_ The little feathered fellow sang his 
shrill song of joy and praise and jubi- 
ee just as happily as if there were no 
wrench mortars and soixante-quinzes 
yarking and growling only five miles 
way. I talked to him from my re- 
markable bedstead, which had long 
‘ubber bands for springs—the only 
pring bed in the barracks. My 
nechanician had put hooks on four 
fides of a frame and stretched across these many of the 
‘trong bands of gum that we used as shock absorbers on 
‘he landing-wheel assembly. 

“Well, dickey bird, old kid,’’ I said—or words to that 
‘ffect—‘‘I would far rather see you perched in the window 
han to meet you in the air.” 

“Yes, bird, the curse of Jazz would sure be put on you 

f you ever got in our way!” one of the boys assured him. 
_ For it must be remembered that hitting a bird at high 
peed will wreck a propeller all to splinters. 
_ Fine weather was on the bill of fare that day and just as 
_was turning over for another snatch of sleep the pilot of 
he day came and routed me out of bed. He informed me 
hat an order of service calling for a special mission at 
yen A. M. awaited me. Upon inquiry I learned that the 
ypecial mission was photography. 


Fine Pictures From Great Heights 


“DHOTOGRAPHY!” I exclaimed. ‘What do you 
_4 mean—photography? I’mnophotographer. Ihaveno 
ymion card!’’ Nevertheless, those were the orders, he said. 
The two men who did this work were off ‘‘on permission.” 
_ Aérial photography usually is done in a special two- 
eated machine unless the job calls for a very fast plane, 
uch as a Spad. When a long distance must be covered or 
(escent into dangerous places becomes necessary, demand- 
jag a quick visit and quicker get-away, an ordinary two- 
eater is not speedy enough. The likelihood of its being 
aught en route by Fritz’s chasse machines is too great. 


OF THE FRENCH FLYING 


PICTURES BY PHOTOGRAPHIC SECTION OF THE FRENCH ARMY 


Ain Aviator Testing His Machine Gun 


The Spad to which I was assigned for this flight was one 
I had never flown before. A single seat permitted room 
forone man only. The camera was anchored into the floor, 
the lens pointing right down through the bottom of the 
fuselage. This particular instrument had been captured 
from the enemy when a boche pilot and observer flying over 
Calais had run out of gasoline and had been forced to land 
in a field behind our lines. Being out of essence he had not 
succeeded in setting fire to his pet. 

It was an ingenious contraption—that camera—a Ger- 
man improvement upon a French invention. It was the 
only thing captured on the boche that was better than any- 
thing we possessed. Though I had never done any photog- 
raphy, the process, as explained to me, was as simple as 
ABC. I was told to avoid clouds in making exposures and 
cautioned to look below for haze within focus. 

Clever, indeed, was the lever device at the left side— 
almost human. When the lever was pulled back two-thirds 
of the way it inserted a plate in the focal plane. Drawing 
back the remaining third of the arc flipped the shutter, 
exposing the plate. Pushing forward the mechanism would 
remove the plate and slide it onto ashelf. Thesame process 
repeated would put a fresh plate into place for exposure. 

An idea of how remarkable the instrument was could be 
gained only by examining some of the photos it took. I 
recall that when captured the box contained a number of 
exposed plates, and when these were developed and 
printed at our escadrille, on two or three of the pictures, 
obtained over Calais at a height of about thirteen thousand 
five hundred feet, it was easy to distinguish the horses and 


CORPS AND THE LAFAYETTE FLYING 
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wagons on the streets. Probably the 
average camera fiend does not realize 
how distinctly these photographs car 
be taken from such astonishingly high 
altitudes. Aérial war photography 
begins where other photography 
leaves off. The focus of the camera 
was fixed and so arranged as to take 
pictures at a high or low level equally 
well, and required no adjusting 
while in the air. 

As there is no means of identifying 
the pictures we take simply by look- 
ing at them we use a system of identi- 
fication by starting at a certain given 
town on theline, continuing exposures 
one after the other at regular inter- 
vals, so that the plates will overlap. 
Before developing the magazine the 
plates are numbered, and when prints 
are struck off, trimmed and pieced 
together they make one continuous 
panorama. Itis thenasimple matter 
to identify the various points by com- 
paring with topographical war maps 
of the district. 

In cases where the enemy camou- 
flages roofs of buildings, hangars, and 
so on, with paint—all of which will 
fool the human eye—the camera 
comes in for special glory. By the use 
of a stereoscope and twin prints just 
like we used to have at home on thedrawing-room table, all of 
the flat camouflage shows up flat, and the solid objects—foli- 
age, trees, and so on, appear in their proper perspective. 


Good Advice and Farewells 


S I PREPARED for flight that morning the boys began 

to “‘ride’’ me. 

“Say, Wright, if they take you prisoner send us some 
souvenir post ecards from Karlsruhe.”’ 

“Remember to be kind and polite to any Prussian officers 
in charge of the coop. They like to be respected and flat- 
tered, you know.” 

“Don’t get shot down inside our own lines, kid. We 
don’t want the expense of another funeral this week.” 

““My regards and sincerest insults to the Crown Prince!”’ 

“Don’t forget your golf clubs. They say prison-camp 
links are fine. Baltusrol isn’t in it!” 

“Vl bet that daffodil bird of yours is a jinx.” 

These were a few of the gibes shot at me by the crowd, 
sometimes in French, sometimes in English, as I tightened 
my fur-lined flying regimentals and climbed aboard and 
strapped myself into the seat. 

As soon as the boche lines were crossed, of course the 
Fritzes opened fire with antiaircraft guns. Their method is 
to keep the pilot as high up as possible so there is less 
chance of his getting good pictures. This is one of the 
secrets of barrage fire. I flew through their barrage this 
day at an altitude of seven thousand feet. As a matter of 
fact, these antiaircraft batteries can shoot higher than 
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_ twenty thousand feet with high-explosive shells and shrap- 
nel, all timed to burst at a certain altitude; but it was too 
much trouble for me to climb that high. 

Breezing across the Hun lines I started to take photo- 
graphs. Two Albatross chasse planes began to chase me. 
I laughed at them, for my Spad could easily outdistance 
them. Just to give the Fritzes a little excitement I let 
them keep a short distance back of me for a time, and my 
motor was not even wide open; in fact, I deliberately 
throttled down a bit. I was in a teasing mood. The pur- 
suers were possibly a quarter of a mile behind. Over town 
after town I flew, with the boches still after me. But I did 
not wish to take foolhardy chances and soon speeded up 
and left them far behind. Incidentally, it is ten times as 
hard to judge distance in the air as it is on water; and 
on water distance is deceiving for almost anyone, even a 
trained navigator. 

For a rather distant village I headed, guided by the map 
in front of me. There is no odometer on an airplane which 
would correspond to the odometer on an automobile, and 
the only way the pilot can calculate his distance is by com- 
paring the time elapsing with scale distances on the map. 
I could calculate approximately how many kilometers I had 
to travel and how long it would take me to reach’ the 


objective, and as I passed through each town I was able 


to check it off. The map is held in an aluminum frame 
with two rolls, top and bottom, like an ancient scroll, and 
can be shifted from one end to another. Upon reaching 
the village I did not land, but circled it expeditiously, 
took what photographs I wanted and started back. Return- 
ing I did not see my boche pursuers—I must have lost 
them. 

When nearly one-third the distance back, say, twelve 
miles, I received a real jolt. My motor started to miss. 
First I looked at the tachometer and saw that my engine 
speed had dropped down. I feared that the throttle must 
have closed partially. I examined and found it open. 
Then I thought possibly I had run out of gasoline, 
but the pressure was all right. AsI looked along 
the board my eyes fell on the thermometer, which 
was down to thirty degrees, when it should have 
been between eighty and a hundred. The radia- 
tor water was frozen. 


Nursing the Radiator 


ERE I to keep on flying the motor would die 

altogether. I was not at sufficient altitude 
to be able to volplane back to the French lines. 
If I kept on going the way I was flying I should 
come down too near the enemy front, where there 
were plenty of troops and I should be too well 
received. If I were lucky enough to pass over the 
enemy front to the French lines I should be flying 
so low that the boche antiaircraft guns would 
shoot at me with considerable accuracy. No 
Man’s Land might be my finish. So I decided the 
best thing to do was to turn round and pene- 
trate farther into enemy territory, where there 
were not so many batteries and German soldiers 
as would be found nearer the front. I flew back 
several miles—as far as I could—and kept the 
motor going, in the meantime looking down fora 
good field in which to land. I saw astretch that 


seemed fairly good, and volplaned down, making a neat 
landing, with the sick motor still spitting and choking. 

A very live soldier-aviator-photographer with a nearly 
dead motor, sojourning for an indefinite period near 
a town some forty miles back of the lines! Perhaps my 
little visit to that very green field on that fall day would 
last for a few minutes; perhaps for the term of the war; and 
possibly for eternity, for I might stop a Fritz bullet, the 
Huns might capture and tear me to pieces or else take me 
alive and intact as a souvenir. One little match scratched 
on my trousers would set my Spad in flames, but if I should 
fail in destroying it by fire they would be pleased to obtain 
that Spad—and get back their camera. Were I shot a 
report would be sent to German headquarters telling how 
Captain von Something or Other, at great risk of his sacred 
life, had shot me down out of the air with his own revolver, 
and that same captain would make sure the report suited 
him by dictating it himself. 

Up to this point my trip for reconnaissance purposes had 
been most successful. I had seen plenty going on back of 
Fritz’s lines that was worth reporting, in addition to the 
story the photographs might tell. 

It was the uncertainty as to just how long I should 
remain that annoyed me. Though the weather was warm 
enough on terra firma it had been painfully cold fifteen 
thousand feet aloft, and the combination of high altitude 
and extremely low temperature had put me out of luck. 

There had been no time to ascertain positively whether 
or not any Fritzes were in the vicinity. It was just a case 
of spiral right down and land as gracefully as I could. 
There was no telling how many boches had seen me fall, 
for this particular section was thronged with them, many 
moving forward to the Front. Troops marching or riding in 
camions are always on the lookout for airplanes, for two 
reasons: First, they are always keen to watch an actual 
air battle, passing the word along the line for their com- 
rades to look up; secondly, the boche is mortally afraid of 
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airplanes’ dropping bombs on him. The minute he see 
one overhead he wants to dive for shelter beneath a tree 
if possible. , 
This is one point wherein the German Landsturmer dij 
fers from the French poilu. Your Marcel and Jean a 
Pierre, and all the rest, never seem to worry a rap abo it 
how many enemy planes are overhead, whereas Fritz an 
Hans and Heinie are always ready to break ranks and 
seatter. 
Hence, how long it would take Fritz to reach me wa 
problematical. I felt positive, beyond all peradven 
of doubt, that they were rushing in on me from all quai 
ters, but none were to be seen as I dismounted to exami ne 
the radiator. a 
In the field some distance away were some old Fre 
peasants at work with their hay—at least I suppose t 
were French—poor unfortunates, suffering the humiliatio: 
of Kaiser rule, for this was French territory which the H 
had captured. The women kept right on with their ha: 
and did not attempt to approach me. Doubtless they wert 
well aware of the fact that the Germans might start blaz 
ing away at the plane at any moment. Then, too, the 
may have taken me for a boche flyer if they had not s 
my wing insignia. They could not be of any assistance 
they knew enough to keep out of gunfire if possible. 


In the Midst of the Enemy 


Hee you ever watched how quickly ice melts in 
sun onahotsummer day? Well you neversawicem 
anything like as slowly as did that in my radiator t 
morning. Frozen solid, it was only by careful nursing t 

I could keep the engine firing at all at first. ‘a 

I found that I was talking nonsense to myself. “Take 
home a brick of Von Hindenburg’s ice cream,” I mutte 
paraphrasing a familiar advertisement, as. I tried to ke 
one eye on my motor and the other skirting the horiz 

Slowly the frozen radiator began to melt a 
the indicator climbed up to forty degrees— 
seemed to require hours! Then it reached fif 
then sixty, and the engine was turning over wit 
a stronger wallop. By and by it reached six 
five degrees and I planned that as soon as t 
thermometer registered eighty degrees I sho 
make my get-away. 

But I decided not to wait. Suddenly I wasi 
a great hurry, for there coming up over the h 
was a horde of Huns in their bright olive-gr 
uniforms—not gray or blue, as many Ameri 
believe they wear. They were four hundred 
or so distant, and there were so many that I se 
it was a case of matching my wits against theirs 
A quick inspectionshowed me that my .45 revolve 
chambers were loaded. It surprised me at 
that the Fritzes did not fire. The Landsturme 
carried rifles, and Fritz is noted for starting his 
fire at absurdly long range. Since the Germa 
invented 76-mile siege guns they seem to thi 
they can hit anything at any distance. 

The boches began to spread out to surround 
me, and I realized that they wanted to take an 
American aviator alive. Americans in any uni- 
form were much desired by the enemy, for by this 
(Continued on Page 22) 
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When the Eagle fights— _ 
Every American is glad to help | 


America is in this war to the last ounce of energy, the last 
dollar, the last man. This means “woman”, too—the bravest and 


truest soldier of us all. | 

To maintain the cheer and comfort of the home, to make the home table in- 
viting, to keep her family physically “fit”—this is woman’s strenuous and vital 
task. We are gratified to feel that Campbell’s wholesome Soups materially lighten 
yi this weighty burden. | 
1 In these nourishing soups the American housewife finds high food-value at 
| i low cost. They provide elements of nutrition which are specially valuable in pro- 
L moting active strength and good condition. They take the place, to some i 
| i extent, of foods on which the Government asks us all to economize. Mi 
ee a They come to you perfectly cooked and blended, ready for your il 
table in three minutes. You have no added materials to buy, no cooking 
cost, no bother, no waste. 

You save money, fuel, labor, time. You help the national 
conservation plans and also benefit your family both in 
health and purse. 

Avoid extra deliveries by ordering a dozen or moreata time. 


21 kinds 12c a can 


She Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea Hil 
eef Consommé Printanier Ni 

Bouillon Julienne ‘Tomato i 

Celery Mock Turtle ‘Tomato-Okra | 
Chicken Mulligatawny Vegetable i 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Vegetable-Beef i 
Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli- Tomato i 
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Try Them 


For shoe comfort 
try Neolin Soles. 
You will get not 
only comfort but 
waterproofness 
and the econ- 


omy of longer 
wear besides. 


Neslin 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Soles 


Created by Science—to be 
what soles ought to be. They 
come on new shoes of all styles 
for men, women and children, 
and are available everywhere 
for re-soling and_half-soling. 
Always marked: Tledlin. 


See displays in shop windows 


The GoodyearTire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 
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| time the United States was very much in 


the war. Obviously my game must be to 
try to get away before they could get close 
enough to take me alive, yet I did not want 
to mount until the last’ minute, for fear of 
drawing their fire. 

And then my heart dropped kerplunk! 
For the motor suddenly choked again. It 
coughed and tried to stall, and I swore at 
it. My hair must have stood on end, for the 
Huns were running like mad—and within 
less than two hundred and fifty feet. It 
seemed as if that motor would certainly 
stop dead. 

“Harold, old kid, looks like a cage and 
starvation for you,’’ I muttered, and I 
guess I smiled a sickly smile as I did the one 
thing that was left to do. At the risk of 
choking the motor still more I pulled the 
throttle wide open, for I must have power. 
All the knowledge in the world was no good 
to me in this pinch without power! 

And what I mistook for the old motor’s 
dying choke was a fierce, angry power im- 
pulse as she began to roar out her unbridled 
defiance to the Kaiser! 

Holy smoke! She was going to leave the 
earth after all! As the plane gave a tug 
and started to roll along the ground I fully 
expected to receive a volley from the horde. 
None came. 

Zip! In less time than it takes to tell 
about it I pushed the control stick forward 
and dropped the elevating plane to raise 


‘my tail in the air, for this was a battleplane, 


you know, and the rigid machine gun was 
pointing up at a useless angle when the 
plane rested on the ground. 

But why no fire from the Fritzes? 
Couldn’t they see I was checking out? Ah, 
at last they were firing. Forward I rolled. 
Now the tail was coming up to the right 
angle to permit blazing right at them. My 
two fingers pressed two triggers and both 
barrels cut loose at the swarm, as I flapped 
my rudder to take them in a sweeping arc. 
The Fritz bullets came whizzing by on 
either side of the cockpit and a few punc- 
tured the wings. My landing wheels were 
still rolling on the ground, taking me right 
into the scattering throng. I manipulated 
the stick to hop the old girl off the earth, 
and as she went up ten feet or so, a dip and 
my mitrailleuses blazed away once more. 
The Kaiser’s poor devils were flattened 
out and piled up—a score or more of them; 
though some of course were not hit, but 
merely playing possum. 

The stupids had let me get away with it 
without a scratch when they could have 
elected me forty times over had they fired 
quickly enough. Too anxious to take me 
alive! So often it is the same way with 
them—one extreme or the other. We have 
found that the best way to outgeneral a 
boche is to take advantage of his stupidity, 
which so often shows in one form or other, 
rather than try directly to counter the 
clever moves he may make. 


Horseflesh for Turkey 


Upon climbing to a fair height I looked 
for bullet damage to the wings, fuselage and 
controls, but could see nothing worth worry- 
ing about. Apparently the little excitement 
had done my motor good, for now she 
purred away very triumphantly. 

Presently my mind went back to little 
old New York and a musical show I had 
seen on Broadway with a friend one 
night. I thought of the villa they say he 
owns up on Barren Island, to which he once 
invited me for a week-end—an invitation I 
had to decline. I was soon humming a tune 
from one of Ina Claire’s shows. Once again 
I longed to have with me that aviator who 
gave me my first airplane ride and tried so 
hard to scare me over in Flushing, Long 
Island. How I did want to get even with 
him! A few seconds under fire and a vrille 
would have been plenty for him. 

I honestly forgot all about my little 
shooting affray within ten minutes as I flew 
back to my own escadrille. Such a thing 
would not have been possible when I first 
reached the Front. It required some time 
to make me calloused to that extent. But 
Sherman said it, even though he did not 
realize what a hellish thing war could be 
made. 

In a way I felt sorry for the poor devils 
who received my bullets. How I wish every 
German I have had to shoot had been one 
of the Kaiser’s spies right in America in- 
stead! 

When I got back that same little bird 
came and perched on my hangar. He was 
not ajinx. He wasaregular mascot! When 
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he left in search of more adventures I sorely 
missed him. 

One Thanksgiving Day I shall never for- 
get was November 29, 1917. Our escadrille 
was encamped opposite the German lines, 
and we sat down to a dinner which was only 
slightly worse than our regular fare. It 
must be remembered that Thanksgiving— 
that distinctively American day—is not 
celebrated in France. Anyway we ate a 
dinner of war turkey stew—war turkey 
being horseflesh. : 

Chunks of this and soggy potatoes with 
black hollow centers were mixed in a greasy 
sort of gravy, with a few onions to disguise 
the flavor—maitre-d’hétel style, I presume 
it was. However, we had plenty of good 
white wine and very fine port to wash down 
the turkey. Wine and champagne over 
there are only one-seventh the price of 
whisky. Our dessert was war bread. 

We were feeling fairly contented that 
afternoon until a crowd of fifteen or more 
American-ambulance boys paid us a visit. 
They blandly told us about the real Thanks- 
giving dinner they had just enjoyed, a din- 
ner with genuine turkey—the sort that 
wears feathers; and besides this the boys 
had eaten all sorts of trimmings and nice 
delicacies. Everything from soup to nuts 
had been served. 


A Sausage Hunt for the Visitors 


This got one of our aces very perturbed 
and he decided to do something rash and 
reckless to compensate for it. He was going 
on the rampage, so he went up for another 
gurgle of white wine. His proposal was to 
enlist my assistance, likewise our superior’s, 
and go over the lines to shoot down three 
big boche Drachens, or sausage-type obser- 
vation balloons, which we could see in the 
distance. They looked like three tiny jelly 
beans. They were about four thousand 
feet up and probably two miles apart. 
The ace decided that these sausages were 
getting too dangerous and might be doing 
too much of military value. They were 
there to regulate artillery fire. Besides, it 
would be a pleasant brotherly way of en- 
tertaining the ambulance boys, who were 
our guests. 

I consented, and we went and asked our 
superior if he would go too.. Certainly he 
would go. ; 

In a way it was a great compliment to 
me to be invited to accompany two great 
aces like this pair. Furthermore, I was not 
to go along as a second rater or extra wing. 
We each set out on his own, each to tackle 
a Drachen of the same size. I elected the 
middle one, and the aces took the others, 
on the right and left flanks. 

To the uninitiated perhaps this sounds 
simple—to tackle a big, cumbersome bal- 
loon that is easy to hit and puncture. It 
may even sound like poor sportsmanship. 
But consider that to get at one of these 
Drachens means flying through a barrage 
of antiaircraft fire in crossing the lines and 
inviting a fleet of enemy fighting planes up 
for a pursuit; then encountering another 
barrage, from the guns on the ground just 
beneath the balloon—guns whose one and 
only job is to protect that sausage. Fur- 
thermore, bearing in mind that several fast, 
powerful chasse planes are hovering above 
to protect it, a single-handed attack is by 
no means simple. The battleplanes flying 
above and round the gas bag are there 
solely for the purpose of protecting it and 
driving off any Allied plane that appears 
anywhere near by. Another mean thing 
about such an attack is that at a height of 
three thousand or four thousand feet those 
antiaircraft guns sometimes can be amaz- 
ingly accurate. In fact, the enemy uses his 
best guns and gunners for just this sort of 
work. 

I will state clearly that I would rather 
engage five boche chasse fighters, single 
handed, any day than tackle a balloon 
either with or without assistance from my 
own escadrille. 

In thinking over thisa moment the reader 
doubtless will agree with me. In an aérial 
combat one can at least climb high enough 
to get out of dangerous range of the land 
guns that shoot skyward. 

Before starting to do business over the 
line we decided to do a few acrobatic stunts 
for these ambulance chaps—even though 
they had made us jealous. Our machines 
were rolled out and prepared by the me- 
chanics and finally we were set. The ace 
in a robin’s-egg-blue machine took the air 
first. He began to cut capers all over the 
field, dangerously close to the ground, and 
then shot up, doing a few flip-flaps. 


._ the three battleplanes below me, calmly, 


‘ to rake the Drachen and practically cut 3 
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The blocks were kicked from in front oJ 
the other ace’s ox-blood red Spad and he 
followed. I left the ground last. The two 
other boys were doing vrilles and loops, 
steer virages, tail spins, wing slips and 
everything they knew. I corkscrewed in 
turnos and other pieces of acrobacy. To 
put a bit of pep into our performance we 
all began blazing away with our mitrail- 
leuses in a sham battle as we swooped 
round the field. To our spectators it ap- 
peared as if we were firing at each other, 
It was good hokum. It scared them just 
enough to make them like it. 

Then after a bit of applause from the 
ambulance crowd we set out for our re 
spective targets. 

We climbed for the clouds at full tilt, for 
we wanted the advantage of hiding from 
the antiaircraft guns, and though I could 
hear them peppering away none of the 
shells burst near me. For more than five 
minutes I flew straight ahead at an altitude 
of six thousand feet or more. I kept going 
until I was well past the sausage, which J 
estimated to be between one hundred and 
fifty and two hundred feet in length and 
thirty feet in width. I was bumping 
through the clouds now, but my Spad was 
so fast and powerful that it cut right 
through these patches of vapor, with only 
a slight grunt and quiver now and then. 
Through a.clear space I sighted the sausage 
back of me, and swung round in a wide 
semicircle. There I could see no less than 
three Albatross chasse planes protecting 
their “‘aunt,’’ and I was catching them all 
napping. Evidently none had sighted me 
as yet. As for the couple of German planes 
that had started up for me as I crossed 
No Man’s Land, these were nowhere to be 
seen. I had lost them in the clouds. . 

Then I shut off and began to volplane so 
that the Huns could not hear the hum of 
my motor. I calculated my distance care- 
fully, for there was nothing rushing me at 
this moment. Just below me and the sau- 
sage came two nice puffy clouds, one above 
the other. The time had come. Nose down 
I shot right through the billowy vapor, and 
as I did so I yanked off my glove so as to be 
able to pull the trigger levers on the control 
stick with my first and third fingers. I had 
reached over and was steering with my 
left hand. Through the blinding cloud the 
machine shot straight down into the open, 
a terrific roar in my ears as the result of 
the sudden atmospheric change when I 
emerged from the ‘‘cotton.’”’ There were 


blissfully ignorant of what was about ta 
happen. 


The Sausage in Flames 


Down, down I shot my plane, absolutely 
vertically for about fifteen hundred feet o1 
more, and then, about two hundred feet 
from the surface of the sausage, I pressed 
both triggers, tilting slightly forward so as 


gash init. As each fifth bullet was a phos- 
phoric incendiary shell their trails told me 
that I had punctured the sausage square i 
the back. A flicker of flame shot from on 
of the punctures—and I knew the job we 
done. Probably an explosion would follow 
and to avoid it I swooped away in a wide 
arc. A great dull puff, tongues of flame 
and the Drachen was crumpling up. Now 
for the get-away! 
I almost collided with the observer, whc 
was descending in a parachute from the 
Drachen. The fellow evidently had seer 
me, even though his police planes had not 
and he had jumped overboard just before 
I fired. Had I wished to I could have torr 
his umbrella away from him with my land: 
ing wheels, or I could have shot him, eithe) 
one. But I let him go. According to my 
way of thinking he had more nerve than I 
for jumping in parachutes from balloon: 
would not appeal to me. I waved my hanc 
at him as I passed within twenty feet. & 
Meantime the three Albatrosses were ir 
hot pursuit as I proceeded to climb anc 
zigzag to safety. It was up to me to out 
distance these birds. - 
Wow! Wow! Right into a nest of anti 
aircraft shells, their cream puffs visibl 
above and below me, and far too close fo 
comfort! This called for a little trick play 
If I were to start to dive they would ain 
lower and tp climb would be too slow. Tt 
spiral down would offer a still better target 
and so I pancaked. z 
This maneuver is very hard to detec 
from the ground, and, as I expected, thi 
next high-explosive shells burst far ove 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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The 


Comfort Car 


OW little all this comfort costs is the 
most comforting thought of all. 


9h EME ORES. AS ee DGS RRS one Re 


The Hupmobile owner does travel in ease, 
and with efficilency—he does reduce even 
the ordinary effort of driving. 


f hs But all this at a cost so low that it is far 
Re | under the best records of the best Hup- 
f mobiles that have gone before. 


Mileage costs per gallon of gas and oil, 
tire maintenance, repairs and tuning-up 
processes—in 7/e Comfort Car all are at 
a minimum which satisfies the scruples of 
even the most conservative war-time saver. 
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"SAYS: 

f “‘Thermos,the ¥ 
) bottle, is a godsend 
to the boys in camp 
| and at the front.” | 


# —From Guy Empey’s new : 
book, ‘First Call Guide § 
# Posts to Berlin.” ¥ 


SERVES THE NATION— 
CONSERVES THE RATION 


It serves you right — food 
or drink, hot without fire, 
cold without ice, when, where 
and as you like. 

Thermos Lunch Kits en- 
able millions of men and 
women of our industrial army 
in America to daily enjoy hot 
home cooked food, in: mills 
factories and offices. 


In-addition to its many uses, 
which you have already learned, 
do you know that a quart of 
coffee can be made with one-half 
the coffee required to make the 
same amount in the old-style 
coffee pot? 


Just place the powdered coffee 
in the bottle in a cheese cloth 
sack, and pour in the boiling 
water. Make tea, chocolate, co- 
coa, etc., by the same method. 


Thermos vs.Camouflage 


All temperature retaining bot- 
tles are not Thermos. The name 
“Thermos” is stamped on the 
base of all genuine Thermos prod- 


ucts, —That’s. Thermos. 


To disguise—to cover up—to 
deceive—to make things like they 
are not—to offer you as Thermos 
a bottle not stamped “Thermos,” 
—That’s Camouflage. 


FOR SALE THE WORLD OVER 


AMERICAN 
THERMOS BOTTLE CO 
35-37 West 31st Street, New York 


Factories: 


Norwich, Conn, Toronto, Can, 
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(Continued from Page 22) 
my head. Though I could not see them, 
the noise, so sharp above the hum of my 
motor, told me I was still in danger. The 
shells were coming so thick that it seemed 
as if the whole Western Front was blazing 
away at me. 

A few moments before I had been doing 
acrobatics near the ground forfun. Nowit 
was necessary-to do them at a higher alti- 
tude for life. I tried a renversement—point- 
ing the Spad’s nose upward and instead of 
completing the loop I slipped over into a 
corkscrew and straightened out, heading 
in the opposite direction. Then that quick- 
est of all turns, the vertical virage, and I 
shot off at a different angle, toward. my 
lines. Then a vrille, to try to disconcert 
them by falling to a lower level. Out of it 


| again, and before they could get the range 
/ at this level I was climbing into some ac- 


commodating cottony clouds. The boches 
proceeded to knock corners off the cloud I 
was in, but they failed to upset the Spad, 


| though I knew my planes were leaking like 


sieves where bits of flying shell had punc- 
tured them. 

A few seconds later I looked back, to see 
high-explosive shells bursting in that same 
cloud. I had emerged safely. : 

A few minutes’ flying and I was again 
tearing through the barrage set up by the 
guns near the front-line trenches. 

“To hell with your barrage,”’ I muttered 
as I cut across and made for the landmarks 
that indicated our eseadrille. I was the 
second one back. My superior had already 
reached there and was somewhat peevish 
to think he did not get his sausage. He 
had found the guns so thick round his 


| quarry that he had been unable to get at 
haite 
| Presently he came rolling across the land- 
| ing field, his wings torn with at least six 


Our companion had not yet returned. 


machine-gun bullets. He explained that 
when he dived he missed his sausage be- 


| cause of the thick clouds, and got too near 


the ground—within about six hundred 
feet—and could not get up again on ac- 
count of the heavy fire. 


A Sure Cure for Colds 


The more mathematically inclined am- 
bulance drivers counted the actual number 
of bullet holes in my Spad and found there 
were no less than thirty-seven. There was 
one tear made by a piece of high-explosive 
shell which gashed both sides of the fuse- 
lage and indicated that it had passed but a 
few inches in front of my stomach. 

The net result was one less Drachen in 
the air; but to indicate how important the 
enemy considered the one that was brought 
down a new sausage was in its place the 
next morning. Anyway, those ambulance 
drivers, using field glasses, had enjoyed a 
little Thanksgiving Day entertainment. 

But still, I don’t like fighting those cursed 
Drachens! 


It had been raining and the weather was 
damp but clearing up. One of our fellows 
was scribbling away at a great rate. 

“What are you writing, a sonnet?” I 
asked. 

“No,” he replied; ‘‘I am at work on a 
great big book. Going to be entitled Life 
on the Road; or, The Thrilling Experiences 
of a Ninth Avenue ‘L’ Ticket Chopper. 
You know, Harold, some of those fellows are 
awlully reckless daredevils and many of the 
things they do would make the James boys 
seem like Sunday-school scholars. This 
ticket chopper had a wife and a 

Scmeone shied a magazine at him and 
then he said no more for a while; just kept 
on writing. A group of us lounged there in 
the barracks discussing things that would ’ 
annoy air fighters. 

Then, as if to give a touch of realism to 
our confab, the first thing we knew a battery 
of four-hundred-millimeter French guns— 
regular Jumbos—slid up along the railroad 
tracks back of our escadrille. They were 
most formidable war monsters, mounted on 
heavy trucks. 

All went down to look over the outfit 
and when we found that they were prepar- 
ing to do business at once we set up an 
awful kick. Cuss words in inefficient French 
and some highly efficient swearing in Eng- 
lish sputtered through the air. We chaps 
were only human, and though fighting for 
the Allies is the greatest cause in all 
history it did perturb us to have this hap- 
pen. 

You see, the big 400’s would shell the 
stuffing out of the boche lines right opposite 
us. That would be interesting to watch and 
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very deafening to listen to; it would be 


good entertainment, but 

Having done various sorts of damage our 
French battery would bid adieu, move along 
the railroad just before Fritz’s battery of 
similar size, straight across No Man’s Land, 
caught our range. Our battery would be 
safely out of the way; and in the meantime 
our escadrille and our entire camp would be 
under Hun fire. Fine! 

I had a cold that day and after the muss 
was all over I went up in my mechanical 
bird to cure that cold. Twenty thousand 
feet above the trenches is excellent for cur- 
ing that common ailment. Strange to say, 
the rarefied atmosphere and zero tempera- 
ture, instead of aggravating the trouble, 
chase it from the system. 

The uncertainty of everything at the 
Front is the thing that puts zest into the 
airman’s life. -We never know what is com- 
ing next. Our orders, our special missions— 
meaning nothing more than ordinarily dan- 
gerous—and the surprises we encounter 
from either natural accident or enemy 
activities, the sudden attacks—make the 
air fighter fairly well satisfied with his lot. 
We were never a grumbling crowd, though 
of course we had kicks to register over 
petty annoyances at times. The work being 
of such a varied nature prevented discon- 
tent from fomenting. 

Once in a great while some of our men 
would force down a boche flyer within our 
lines and capture him alive. That was al- 
ways considered an interesting procedure. 
I never had the good fortune to get one 
that way but once saw a famous ace do the 
trick. We decided that the German really 
was glad to be captured. He came fly- 
ing over our lines at the time, and our man 
happened along and shot at him in a fierce 
plunge. Instead of maneuvering the fellow 
put up both hands and our ace forced him 
right down into our lines, flying round him 
in circles all the while. 

The Hun landed safely but made no effort 
to burn his machine. 

On another occasion we took two pris- 
oners, the pilot and observer of a Rumpler, 
which for lack of gasoline had been forced 
to land in our field. They had come from 
Calais and had lost their way. Under the 
impression that they were within the Ger- 
man lines the crew descended to one corner 
of our field, which stretched as far as the 
eye could see, There was an ancient land- 
mark on this field, and why the boche ob- 
server did not see this I do not know. We 
watched the Rumpler land, a couple of our 
members yelled in German that we would 
shoot the crew if they set fire to their ma- 
chine, our mechanics grabbed guns, ran out 
and took the crew prisoners. 


Compliment or Insult? 


One of our lieutenants went over to talk 
to them. The observer spoke very good 
French and wonderful English. He was not 
surly and acted quite decently. He told 
our commander that after the war he in- 
tended to open an aviation school and said 
he would like to have him as an instructor. 
Our famous ace did not know whether to 
feel flattered or insulted. The observer told 
us that everyone in the German lines knew 
him on account of his red machine, and that 
they called him a “‘big gun”’ instead of an 
ace. 

Often there was more or less diversion 
caused by absolutely futile boche activity. 
For instance, it used to amuse us the way 
the Germans would come over in fast Al- 
batross machines to drop propaganda in 
the Allied trenches. They send down news- 
papers printed in French in various towns 
of France which the Germans have invaded 
and captured. These papers state most 
glowingly how satisfied the French are 
with German rule and tell of the splendid 
treatment accorded the poor people by 
their Kultured overlord. Certainly! Why 
not—when the editor has a Prussian gun 
stuck at the back of his neck? But the 
poilus know all about this and they laugh 
at what these papers say. It has abso- 
lutely no effect upon the sons of France. 

On the other hand, the Allies are accom- 
plishing much in the way of discouraging 
the German trench fighters when our air- 
men drop propaganda. Comparatively 
few of the rank and file of the boches 
believe that the United States has even 
entered the war; at least that was true up 
to the time I left the Front. The cannon 
fodder were just beginning to learn about 
conditions, and largely through American 
propaganda printed in German and dropped 
right into their trenches. : 
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Camouflage, that very much over. 
worked word, is in evidence on all sides at 
the Front. Furthermore, it is intensely in. 
teresting. It is used in all sorts of ways, 
Antiaircraft batteries are camouflaged jn 
an open field by methods that are easy an 
simple, but very effective. Guns moun 
on automobiles and cannons while firing a 
cleverly disguised in a similar way, and - 
an observer looks from an airplane at tl 
lump it appears for all the world like akno 
in a field. But the vicious guns are th 
under it, just the same. When it is des 
to move the battery the camouflage is 
moved and put back when the battery i 
its new position. 

Freight cars are daubed with weird 
patches of paint in different colors, but this 
can be detected in the photographs if twin 
prints are made and examined thro 


and so on, are made to look like the groun 
over which they travel, most of this bei 
done by means of paint. 


The Tricks of the Camoufleur ; 


One of the most perfect pieces of camou- 
flaging ever seen at the Western Front con- _ 
cealed a road between two towns some mi 
apart. Names of the towns will not 
mentioned for the simple reason that 
far as I know the enemy does not know 
what is being put over on him at this par- 
ticular point. 


still standing in No Man’s Land near the 
German lines. The French went to work 
and had a hollow duplicate made of it, 
the dead of night, under cover of darkn 
they removed the blasted trunk and 
the duplicate in its place. They placed a 
sharpshooter in this hollow trunk, whi 
was stocked with ammunition, and 
started picking off the Germans in th 
own trenches, one by one. Fritz could no 
understand whence came the bullets. 
An airman’s memory is a strange thing— 
at least some men’s memories are. Som 
happens to a chasse pilot in his daily 
tine—going up looking for trouble, findin; 
it and getting out of it again—that the 
incidents of one day seem to push recollee- 
tion of previous encounters out of one’s 


nine fights in th 
same space of time. { 
In my case things happened so rapidl} 
the morning of those seven fights the 
memory is somewhat hazy. Scarcely woulc 
I have time to reflect upon the combat I 
had just been through when I would b 
plunged into another with a new enem 
Each fight was very much like the previous 
one and about the same as dozens of others 
I had been through. 
Though I was officially credited wit 
seven combats I cannot recall many details 
of these encounters. It was a sort of aéria 
melange—a kaleidoscope of sky battles 
Nor do I know how many of these enem} 
planes actually were disabled or shot. down 
When they would fall in vrilles I could not 
tell whether the pilots were faking or r 
hit as they would drop through the clo 
Sometimes the Germans drop dangerously 
low in these nose spins before straightening 
out, and I recall watching one to ascertain 
if he really was on his last journey, when 
my attention was distracted by ano 
boche plane blazing at me from above. — . 
This particular day I started out with 
an ace who has since given his life in the 
cause of democracy, and we were to patrol a 
fifty-mile stretch of Front. We were at 
least ten miles behind the German lin 


handed, signaling me to hold back a nc 
watch for others who might try to go t 
Fritz’s rescue. Our ace missed, and th 
enemy scooted for cover. Then somethin 
went wrong with my mate’s motor and h 
returned to our lines. 
Proceeding east, I encountered thre 
Albatrosses, though I cannot recall whether 
(Concluded on Page 27) ie 
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In the final analysis of tire values 


the car ownerwho keeps a careful record of first cost, 
cost of each mile of wear, and the fiza/ cost, is bound 
to recognize the truth in the universal judgment of 


Fisk users—that tire value, mileage and anti-skid 
protection, as standardized by the good old reliable 


Sk NON-SKI 


is the greatest that money can buy—consist- 
ently dependable, always. 


Sold throughout 


Rien. 130 Fisk Service 
the world Pee aa Branches in the U. S. 
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Every Iwelfth Man 


an Inspector 


Of our thousands of factory employees, one in every twelve is 
engaged in inspection work. 


Every ounce of raw rubber, every fibre of cotton, every material 
of any kind entering into United States Tires is subjected to 
painstaking scrutiny. 


Each tire, during its construction, must qualify in many 
separate examinations which permit not the slightest deviation 
from our principles of perfection. 


This combination of large-scale production and controlled 
accuracy works out in hundreds of extra miles and lower 
cost per mile. 


Put United States Tires in service—on your commercial or 
passenger car—now, when it is more than ever a vital, war- 
time necessity. Compare results. 


In period of life, in mileage, in freedom from delays, United 
States Tires will justify the purpose behind them and the 
; system of conscientious manufacture 
that brings this purpose to fulfillment. 


Motorcycles, Bicycles 
and Aéroplanes. 


Also Tires for Motor Trucks, 


United States 
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Tires 


are Good Tires 


‘Nobby’ 


‘Chain’ ‘Usco’ ‘Plain’ 
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(Concluded from Page 24) 

‘first met a pair together and then one, or 
vhether the lone pilot picked on me first. 
‘ollowing my commander’s advice I with- 


; really does not seem vulgar under such 
ircumstances, and we frequently do it. 
‘hey say it disconcerts the sensitive enemy. 
' On my return trip, flying west, I met two 
iore, one shortly following the other, ex- 
hanging fire each time. Setting out east- 
rard again I was soon engaged with still 
nother pair. 

Invariably they picked on me first, and 
aen when good and ready I would give 
aem an argument. There was very little 
ariety to these combats, which took place 
t an average of ten miles behind the Hun 
enches. We would fly straight for each 
ther, hell bent for election, fire and miss or 
re and hit. Only in one instance did an 
Ibatross turn round to give me more fight 
fter I had passed, and I went into a verti- 
il virage to meet him. After an exchange 


Al Pancake Landing 


‘On the last few miles of my journey my 
pad began to act queerly. It was ‘“‘nerv- 
1s’’ and somewhat difficult to control and 
te bullet holes kept tearing into larger 
ps. When at last the plane pancaked to 
irth with a bump a little more violent than 
liked, it was simply full of holes. 


twisted round to look at my heels and 
joulders. 
“What are you doing—admiring your- 
lf?’’ one of the boys asked. 
““T am just looking to see if I got hit 
aywhere,’”’ I told him, and went over to 
ake out my report. 
'The fellow made the familiar remark 
yout “‘ when they hit a solid concrete skull 
‘ey ricochet’’— meaning enemy bullets. 
\In the Champagne sector one afternoon 
!November, 1917, I was attacked over the 
iemy lines by a fleet of German machines— 
embers of the Circus. I turned abruptly 
.get back to my own back yard, and there 
re at least eight of them coming for me— 
cluding a couple of German aces with 
‘eir names painted on their mounts. I 
id been caught napping. ; , 
I was not far from Rheims at the mo- 
ent, and I knew that I was so well covered 
at I could not hope to escape. All of the 
‘itzes were flying to get between me and 
own lines before attacking, and I was 
ighty glad of that, for it enabled me to 
ork out a little plan that came tomeonthe 


CI 


TIS eight o’clock on a pouring wet night. 
Private McWearie has just gone on sen- 
7duty. Heis standing on the firing step, 
zing morosely over the parapet and pre- 
ring for a damp and explosive evening. 
»him, round a traverse, enters the orderly 
"geant. 

“You, McWearie,” he says, ‘‘are warned 
*leave. The train departs at five o’clock 


‘leave warrant and his arrears of pay. 
‘ter that he is at liberty to find his way 
‘Oss perhaps ten miles of country, as black 
pitch and entirely unfamiliar to him, in 
weh of a certain little wayside station 
tich war has turned into a terminus. 

He arrives about midnight, soaked to the 
'n, but quite oblivious of the fact. His 
, being independent of such cumbrous 
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spur of the moment. I madea renversement 
and before they realized it I was flying 
away from them, headed due north right into 
German territory. They probably thought 
I was off for Berlin. ; 

In evident amazement they turned round 
and chased me, strung out like a string of 
wild ducks. But my Spad had the jump on 
them and I was loafing along at one hun- 
dred and thirty miles an hour. In about 
ten minutes they gave up the pursuit— 
simply could not catch me. So they tried 
new tactics, wheeled about and went back 
to their lines to await my return. They 
knew I could not stay up all day without 
more essence. Not a single one of them 
saw what I was up to; they simply decided 
that I was a plain, ordinary, common gar- 
den variety of darn fool. 


Lingering by the Fleshpots 


My Spad kept edging over westward as 
I flew fifty, sixty, seventy miles into Ger- 
many. Then I steered my course due west 
and kept her nose headed for the English 
lines many miles off in the direction of that 
golden setting sun. At last the first-line 
trenches and that impersonal strip of ter- 
rain hove into view. 

Safely through a barrage and past several 
boche patrol planes, unscratched, my Spad 
began to smell round for a landing spot, for 
the essence supply was very low—ready to 
give out at any instant. I flew until I could 
pick out a good place—an English avia- 
tion field, which I recognized by the han- 
gars. When I alighted and rolled up the 
turf the mechanics came running out to 
help me. 

An officer approached and started ques- 
tioning me in French. He asked what I 
was doing, and courteously invited me to 
stay there. After he had been talking for 
about five minutes I asked whether or not 
he spoke English. When he heard that I 
was an American and spoke Manhattanese 
slightly better than French he had a good, 
hearty laugh. He treated me very nicely 
and invited me to tea. 

The first thing to do in an emergency 
such as this, upon arriving in an Allied 
camp, is to go to the telegraph office and 
get into communication with your own 
escadrille. The British promised to tele- 
graph or telephone my escadrille that I was 
safe. It was dark by this time and I knew 
I could not get back that day. The next 
morning was cloudy and drizzly, likewise 
the following day, and I could not fly, so I 
was in the British camp for about three or 
four days. I could have flown back, of 
course, but was having too good a time. 
The food was michty good. 

It was at this time that I was reported 
dead in European and American news- 
papers, as it was three days before my 
escadrille learned where I was. Some weeks 
later, when I heard that this report had 
been cabled to America, I sent a cablegram 
home stating that I was still safe and sound, 
but for a long while my family and friends 
believed me dead. 

Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 
articles by Sergeant Wright. The fifth and last will 
appear in an early issue. 


leave 


things as railroad trains, are six hundred 
miles ahead of him—at home already. He 
has four or five hours to wait; but he need 
not waitin therain. Besidethestationstands 
a long wooden hut. 

Over the door is a red triangle and the 
magic letters, ““Y. M. C. A.” 

Here he waits, in company with a still 
slightly dazed and incredulous throng, 
all afraid to blink for fear the dream may 
vanish. 

About dawn—the hour of Stand to! in 
another place—the train absorbs Private 
MeWearie. Some hours later he is crossing 
the Channel, wishing fervently that he was 
back in the trenches. An hour or two later, 
himself again, he isstanding on the platform 
at Victoria Station, surrounded by friendly 
strangers, who are anxious, first, to provide 
him with a free meal and, second, to act as 
pilot to Euston. 

Next morning, early, his own railway puts 
him down, with the mud of Flanders still 
incrusted upon him, at his own station. And 
here, with nothing but a two-mile tramp 
between him and his home—a truly happy 
warrior, if ever there was one—we may take 
leave of him. 
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Men of America: 


Follow Uncle Sam! 


GK PARIS 
CF) GARTERS 


Uncle Sam is a shrewd buyer. 
He demands standard quality 
! and is too wise to stint on first cost 

r —knowing that “‘to save at the 
spigot and waste at the bunghole”’ 
is false economy. 


Keep in step with the real thrift 
spirit of the hour. 
—even in small things. Pay 35c 


Buy the best 


or more for your PARIS GARTERS becaus2 of their 


superior worth and greater usefulness in your service. 


You economize by paying more! 


Makers 


A.STEIN & CO. 


Children’s HICKORY Garters 


Chicago 
a 


This is the PARIS 


trade mark 


£ 


fy |G 


GARTERS 


No metal 
<* can touch you J 


—_ 


a eee 


New York 


It’s your guarantee 
of garter quality 


|-EASY=-ON 


SEAT 


WITH a set of Gordon Tailored-to-Fit Covers 

your car always represents you to advantage. 
They give an air of up-to-dateness—a suggestion 
of good taste that is unmistakable. 


Gordon Covers this year are made with our new patented 
sectional feature—eliminates all chances of misfit and al- 
lows you to enjoy the benefit of the upholstery to the 


fullest extent. 


Gordon Covers are easily cleaned with 
whisk broom or with soap and water. See 
your dealer. He will show you 24 popular 
shades of tan, gray, green, brown and nov- 
elties. Quick deliveries—no measuring, no 
fitting. Prices $9.00 Up. 


GORDON EASY-ON TIRE COVERS 
Protect Ade spare tire with a Gordon Easy-On 


Cover, The handiest cover on the market. Ask 
your dealer. 


The J. P. Gordon Co. 
407 North Fourth St. Columbus, O. 
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If pictures 
could only show their tlavor'! 


HERE they are—two notable examples of the 
Libby idea of going for foods wherever the 
finest of each kind is to be found. 


One, Libby’s Sweet Mixed Pickles—tender little 
cucumbers from ‘‘pedigreed’’ plants; delicately- 
tissued young Spring onions; and extra-select 
Long Island cauliflower—pickled in pure white 
wine vinegarand flavored witha blend of rare spices 
and dainty seasonings known only to Libby’s chefs. 


The other, Libby’s Olives—the choicest that 
old Spain grows; each one a perfect specimen— 
plump and sound and ‘‘ meaty,” and of a fine, 
rich, dusky-green color. 


If these pictures could only show their flavor! 
Then you’d know why thousands upon thou- 
sands of families prefer them to any other kinds. 
Then you would hasten to enjoy them—before 
another meal went by. : 


Libby, MSNeill & Libby, 274 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
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I was standing on an upper balcony of 
‘the lines of communication headquarters 
talking with the inspector general when I 
asked him this, and he ran his eyes up and 
‘down the rushing, bustling six-mile length 
‘of Basra’s now well-built river front and 
smiled a twisted smile that had in it whole 
volumes of unpleasant reminiscence. 

“We did it!” he answered grimly. 

Then he pointed out a Thames 


alg 
“We did it!”’ he repeated. Then I gota 
brief outline of the story. 
_ But first with regard to the refugees: 
‘There is a great British Army operating on 


iver to refugee camps at Basra and other 
ooints where they would be in direct touch 
with the overseas bases. This would of 
zourse serve to diminish in some degree the 
strain on river transport and to relieve the 
‘ood situation in the upper country. 

Nothing in the nature of compulsion is 
exercised. The people may respond to the 
nvitation or not, just as they like; but the 
\rabs, being natural nomads to whom one 
dlace is as good as another, if not better, are 
nore than cheerful about it, and in a short 
ime something like fifty thousand of them 
iad come, along with their sheep and chick- 


ueer new cities in the palm gardens, built 
f reed mats and mud hung on expensive 
mported timbers. 

And still they come. ; 


hey live are in keeping with the health 
egulations. 

“But the Thames penny steamer! How 
id she get into the Shat-el-Arab?” I ex- 
laimed. 

“Under her own steam,’’ he answered. 
ind that is the whole unimaginable story. 


An Amazing Voyage 


River boats were an absolute, a primary 
ecessity. They could not be built in Mes- 
\potamia or anywhere else in time to relieve 
e desperate situation. They could not be 
iaterialized by the wave of any magician’s 
vand. Well, what then? Then they would 
ave to come out of other rivers other- 
there and make their various ways some- 
Ow—no matter how!—across the seas and 
p through the Persian Gulf. They were 
2quisitioned from the Ganges and the 
indus and the Irawadi, from the Nile and 
he rivers of Africa, and even from the 
ikiang, the Yang-tse and the Hwang-ho. 
‘Tom everywhere they have come; it has 
een one of the bravest and strangest 
hievements of the war; and one hears 
‘ith a feeling of especially chill regret that 
iore than eighty of the ships have failed to 
trive! A few from everywhere have gone— 
long with the high hopes of British sailors, 
nod usually with the sailors too—to the 
‘ottom of the seas they were never meant 
>) venture on. 


\er memories are made? Yes, to places 
Ke that. There is a holiday sound in the 
2ry name—Thames penny steamer. And 


\ their ears? 
But the Thames penny steamers, too, 
needed on the Tigris to help meet the 
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(Continued from Page 8) 


tremendous emergency. So bravely they 
set out. Eleven of them started, but only 
five of them achieved the impossible. Five 
of them got to the Tigris and are now listed 
by number in the great fleet under a class 
initial, though I think I ought to add that 
by British officers and men they are espe- 
cially identified and especially loved. 

As I watched the curious, flat-bottomed, 
high-funneled, double-decked, paddle- 
wheeled little craft churning briskly down- 
stream with her two crowded barges in tow 
I was seeing visions of the kind of heroism 
that makes one prayerful. I saw first the 
matter-of-fact, nonchalant British sailors 
on her frail decks preparing for such a voy- 
age as was never before undertaken; then 
I saw her—her sides boarded up and her 
one-time spick-and-spanness begrimed with 
the coal that had to be stowed in every 
possible space—moving out of the snug se- 
curity of the busy, bustling, city-bounded 
Thames into the open, high-rolling Atlantic. 
I followed her course across the perilous 
Bay of Biscay and saw her creep down the 
long coasts of Portugal and Spain and 
through the strait past Gibraltar. 

After Gibraltar would come a hopeful, 
careful, long, long crawl across the mine- 
strewn and submarine-infested Mediter- 
ranean. Port Said in safety! Then the 
Suez Canal—contributing a brief period of 
relaxation—the Red Sea, the Arabian Sea, 
‘the Persian Gulf, and finally—with what a 
sigh of relief!—the broad current of the 
Shat-el-Arab and the almost rippleless 
serenity of the blessed Tigris! 


The Log of Corporal Harte 


I don’t know what happened to the six 
that failed, but one hears that “their backs 
were broken by the high seas.”” That was 
the chief danger they all had to face; they 
and the hundreds of others from other far- 
away rivers too. Highty of the others went 
down and six of the Thames boats. Eighty- 
six! They should be honorably counted 
among England’s honorable losses at sea, 
and they never have been. I have permis- 
sion to count them. 

Then there are the barges. There area 
good many more barges than steamboats 
on the Mesopotamian waterways. They 
represent thespirit of economy in the trans- 
port service, and everything under its own 
steam or under power of any kind—includ- 
ing dozens of the grimiest tugs that ever 
spilled oil on clean waters and filled the 
atmosphere with unpleasing odors—has 
one or more of themintow. Latterly a good 
many of them have been brought from 
overseas in parts and set up in the new dock- 
yard on the river bank at Basra—which 
might have been a German dockyard turn- 
ing out U-boats but for one fine victory 
that is England’s; but in the beginning 
numbers of them made their own way across 
the seas or were towed over by some of the 
same tugboats that are towing them now 
round about in the placidity of unruffled 
rivers. I declare it is a story one cannot be- 
lieve! It is just that there is nothing men 
will not attempt or cannot do. 

Heaven and the secretive authorities 
only know how many barges have been 
lost; but there is a story I have which 
throws considerable light on the perform- 
ance as a whole and which serves rather 
graphically to illustrate some of the dif- 
ficulties men may expect to encounter who 
go down to the sea on river barges. 

One Corporal James Harte, of the naval 
engineers, left Aden on May 21, 1917, in 
charge of a refrigerator barge in tow of the 
tug Harold for a voyage across the Arabian 
Sea. On the fourth day out from Aden, Cor- 
poral Harte wrote down in his log a brief 
statement to the effect that at eight o’clock 
in the evening a stiff breeze sprang up from 
the southwest. This would mean that the 
seas began to roll high and to break in chop- 
ping whitecaps which must have looked 
menacing enough to men on such a vessel. 
But as a recorder of events the corporal 
seems to have been strangely imperturba- 
ble, as his next entry in the log, dated the 
following day, strangely proves. 

“ About three-thirty A. M. got adrift from 
tug,” he says. ‘The last we saw of tug she 
was astern of us to leeward. She sounded 
her hooter—a succession of long blasts— 


_for about two minutes. When the hooter 


stopped she had disappeared.” 
Was ever ghastly tragedy written in 
briefer form than that! 


UP THE RIVER TIGRIS 


The high wind kept up; on the twenty- 
seventh there was a heavy sea running and 
the barge had drifted out of sight of land. 
Then Corporal Harte and his men rigged a 
jury mast and a square sail and prepared to 
navigate on their own. The log continues: 

“May 28: At daybreak sighted land to 
leeward about two miles distant. Blowing 
too hard to hoist our sail. When about a 
mile from the land our towing gear got foul 
on the bottom and hung us up. By this 
time the gale had nearly blown itself out 
and had shifted so that we were swung clear 
of the land. 

“About ten-thirty Pp. M. our towing gear 
came away and we drifted clear. 

“May 29: Sighted land again to lee- 
ward. Hove up, slipped our towing gear 
and hoisted sail, but could not get the barge 
to fall away. Bent 3-inch manila to stern 
anchor and dropped it, and when the sail 
filled and the barge swung I cut the hawser 
and got clear. The wind was W. S. W. and 
the land ran out to the eastward. We just 
managed to round the point and went 
away to the N. EH.” 

It was northeast that Corporal Harte 
wished to go, and it seems to have been his 
intention to sail that unwieldy barge all on 
its own across the Arabian Sea and on up 
the Persian Gulf. He went ahead for forty- 
eight hours with nothing happening evi- 
dently that was of sufficient importance in 
his opinion to set down in the log, though it 
seems to me that if I had been in his place I 
should have spent all my spare time writing 
an account of my own emotions and of how 
the other men were bearing up under their 
unpleasant prospects. But nothing like 
that for an all-in-the-day’s-work Britisher. 

Onthethirty-first of May thewindshifted, 
then died down; and they began to drift in 
toward land. In the mere human nature of 
things land should have looked to them 
quite inviting enough to make them glad 
that they were drifting toward it, but that 
was not what they wanted at all. They 
wanted to go on with their job. When they 
got in seven fathoms of water they dropped 
their anchor, and there hopefully they clung 
for three days. 

On the fourth of June the wind came up 
from west by south, so they weighed anchor 
and headed again for the northeast. But 
luck was against them; they were be- 
calmed again on the sixth and began once 
more to drift in toward shore. Their doom 
was not sealed, however, until the following 
evening when ‘‘the wind came on to blow 
from the northeast and blew hard all night.” 
The next entry in the log, which the cor- 
poral managed to save and in which he 
continued to record his adventures, reads: 

“JUNE 8: At about four A. M. the wind 
shifted more to the eastward and we began 
to drag our anchors. By noon we were 
close inshore. The cliffs were crowded with 
armed Arabs. About one-thirty P. M. our 
rudder struck the sand and I hove in on the 
anchors in the hope that one of them might 
catch a rock. But nothing came of it, and 
at two P. M. we were well aground and the 
Arabs swarmed aboard. By three Pp. M. all 
the crew were ashore, the Arabs having 
taken everything away from them except 
what they wore.” 


Robbed by Arabs 


When the corporal saw the Arabs coming 
aboard he ran aft to his room with an in- 
tention of getting his rifle and defending 
himself. But they were there before him. 
One already had his rifle and another his 
kit bag, while he was just in time to find a 
third turning out the contents of his locker. 

“T snatched my bag away from the Arab 
who had it,’’ he writes, ‘‘and threw it on the 
bunk. Then I tried to take my rifle away 
from the other. He would not let go and 
struck me in the face with his fist. There 
was a boatswain’s fid lying on my bunk and 
I picked it up and knocked him down with 
it. Directly I did I got a heavy blow on the 
head, and the next thing I knew I was being 
dragged up the beach. The other men 
made no resistance and were not ill-treated. 
The Arabs who helped me up the beach 
were taking no part in the looting and 
seemed to be friendly enough. They asked 
me by signs if there was any money on 
board and I made them understand there 
was not. Then they made signs that when 
the barge was stripped the looters would 
come and cut our throats.” 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Hats Off! 


HERE never was a 

time in your life when 
America’s National and 
Patriotic songs so stirred 
and thrilled you to the 
very core. 


Why not hear them | 
every day! This 
‘‘Rourth!”’ And often 
after ! 


Why not have them 
all iz your home — sung 
by great voices, played 
by fine orchestras and 
bands — on 


records 


Here are a few of the Pathé 
Patriotic Records 


We Stopped Them at the 
Marne ' Arthur Fields 
} 20391 and Invincible Four | 10’ 
If He Can Fight As He Can( 75c jf 
Love, Good Night Ger- 
many! Arthur Fields 
( Bring Back My Daddy to Me q 
Harry McCluskey ( 10” 
! When the War is Over I’ll Re- \ 75c 
turnto You Peerless Quartet 


She’s Not in Tipperary 


20363 


10” 
75c 


Invincible Four 
20387 | Alice, I’m in Wonderland 
Sterling Trio 


You can play Pathe Rec- 
ords on your own ma- 
chine. On any machine, 

no matter what the 

make, 


Hear them at the 
nearest Pathe 
Dealer’s—foday. 


PATHE FRERES 
PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
20 GrandAvenue, Brooklyn,N.Y. 


The Pathé Fréres Phonograph 
Co. Ltd. 

6 Clifford Street 

Toronto, Ontario 


MURATORE 


This French Tenor of international 
fame sings exclusively for Pathe 
Records. Hear his battle-inspired 
‘*Marseillaise.’’ (No. 63007) 
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Without Crescents the two 10- 
inch belts on the hot-saw drive 
illustrated below had an aver- 
age life of 6 to 8 weeks —with 


Crescents they ran 71 weeks ! 


Crescent Belt Fasteners distribute the strains 
evenly across the entire width of the belt— 
form a permanent joint for the life of the belt, 
permitting easy, quick adjustment for take-up 
of stretch—do not injure belt fibre, require 


For Conti: 
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1 LINK of STRENGTH 


the VICTORY Drive 


REAT main drives connect- 
ing long aisles of ingenious 
machines in the factories of 

America, each machine a vital part 
in the production of munitions, 
food, clothing and supplies, and 
every turn of each machine de- 
pendent upon a belt and its ability 
to continuously transmit power. 


—Belts are the victory drives 
swinging the wheels of industry 
upon the task of keeping up the 
flow of munitions and supplies for 
America and her Allies. 


But belt performance is limited 
by the strength and durability of 
the belt at its joint. Literally, 
production in this time of industrial 
crisis hangs upon the belt joint— 
the link of performance or weak- 
ness in the victory drive. 


Rather notable achievements of 
technical skill are belts—the result 
of years of accurate, scientific study 
of power transmission. Yet in too 
many instances, belt strength and 
durability are discounted by de- 
structive methods and inefficient 
workmanship so often used in belt 
joining, which reduce, and actually 
destroy, dependable belt service. 


How Crescents Save 


OW that so much depends upon 

uninterrupted production, it is 
most important that each shop owner, 
manager, superintendent and operator 
know about and use Crescent Belt 
Fasteners, as a means of insuring con- 
tinuous and complete service from his 
belting equipment. 

The Crescent Belt Fastener has earned 
its important place in the modern pro- 
duction cycle. It is designed in accord- 
ance with the best engineering theory 


ESCENT BELT FASTENERS 


uous Production” 


UD 


no punching —‘‘hold without holes’?— 
they are the time-proven, belt joining device, 
the standard by which all methods are 
judged —adapted to all kinds and makes of i 
belting of every length, width and thickness. 4 


and practice and it is the accepted stand- 
ard for belt joining today. It has to its 
credit the conservation of power and the 
reduction of maintenance and production 
costs, totaling millions of dollars. 


Many records of money savings on in- — 
dividual drives have been made. For in- 
stance: The Equipment illustrated at the - 
left—two 10-inch heavy-duty belts, run 
ning at aspeed of 5,000 feet per minuteona 
hot-saw drive cutting steel girders—had 
an average life of six to eight weeks. The 
best record for a belt joint was three weeks. 


On this identical drive, two belts joined 
with Crescent Fasteners ran 71 weeks— 
more than $2500 saved in belt cost 
alone, in addition to time and money 
saved through continuous service. A 
single case, yet not an extravagant eX 
ample of the efficiency of Crescents, and 
one which can be proportionately applied _ 
to every belt-driven machine. : 


Service Information 


RESCENTS maintain production in 
any belt-driven plant. They cut 
power losses and belting costs—prevent 
losses of production, time of valuable 


machines and time of skilled operatives. _ 


Crescents are a link of strength in 


the victory drive. | 

The Crescent Belt Fastener is unim-— 
portant in cost—remarkable in its powe 
for saving. 


The introduction of Crescents is your | 
responsibility if you are a mechanic, a 
foreman or superintendent—if you have | 
any executive or investment interest—in | 
a plant employing belt-driven machines. | 


| 


Salesmen will not call to urge you per- 
sonally. It is you who should take the 
initiative. Weurge youheretowrite tous” 
for service information. This is our way 
of reaching you in the interest of proving | 
the relation of our product to your needs. | 


Crescent Belt Fastener Co. 


ge 
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Ishould like to tell this whole story in the 
_man’s own language, but it is too long. He 
managed to convey to the friendly seeming 
Arabs that if they would guide him and 
his men to Muscat and take care of them 
on the way they would be liberally rewarded 
‘by the authorities. And this the Arabs 
‘finally agreed to do. But it was difficult to 
escape from the unfriendly tribe; and after- 
‘ward came a weary, terrible march of 
‘thirteen days. 

The first night they lay hidden in a cave 
in the side of a hill, and just before day- 
break—his interest in his barge getting the 
better of his fear of the Arabs—the corporal 
stole back for a final inspection. ‘‘She was 
lying broadside on the beach,” he says, “‘so 
I went back and we started off.” 

_ The way lay over hills, across desert 
wastes and along the cliffs of the seashore, 
and a good part of the time the men had 
neither food nor drink. Moreover, it was 
June, and the heat was the heat of June in 
‘that hottest of all lands. They had one box 
of biscuits with them, and at Arab encamp- 
ments on the way they got goats’ milk and 
water. But the water in the wells they 
“came across on the long daily marches was 
‘nearly always brackish and they suffered 
terribly from thirst. Many of the Arab en- 
‘campments they had to avoid because they 
belonged to tribes unfriendly to the tribe 
of the men who were guiding them, and 
they were afraid of being held for ransom. 


The Journey’s End 


“JUNE 10: The Arabs kept urging us 
on,”’ says the corporal. ‘‘They seemed to 


well was empty. By that time we had fin- 
ished our biscuits, so we lay down and tried 
to sleep.” 

It was not until three o’clock in the after- 
noon of the following day that they got 
either food or water, and by that time they 
were so exhausted that they had to lose 
a day in order to rest. After which it is a 
tory of a race with starvation. One day 
they accidentally discovered a large nest of 


ment; 


“JUNE 21: Finished the dates.’’ 
Two days after they finished the dates 
they reached their destination—just thirty- 
three days from the day they left Aden. 
They were bathed and fed, looked over by 
a doctor and put to sleep. But Corporal 
Harte did not seem to be interested in being 
invalided. He set to work at once, and two 
days after he landed in Muscat he had 
gathered together the necessary parapher- 
aalia and, accompanied by all the men of 
his crew who were fit for service, was off to 
rescue his barge. In concluding his unemo- 
tional statement, he says: 

“T would like to add that from the time 
we got adrift until we reached Muscat I 


And it is of such men that the inland 
water transport of Mesopotamia is made up. 
If it were not so there could not bean inland 
water transport, because the difficulties 
fave been such as only heroic and deter- 
‘mined men could overcome. 

_ The shipping in the Tigris is now divided 
nto classes, and everything afloat, of what- 
ver variety of craft, carries in large letters, 
‘ither on its funnel or bow, a number and 
she initials of its class. With more than six- 
een hundred vessels of all kinds, exclusive 
of mahaylas and dhows and other native 
Joats, this was a necessary measure for 
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the simplification of business detail. The 
P-boats and the S-boats are the paddle- 
wheelers and stern-wheelers, and when you 
see “P-76” or ‘‘S-81” steaming up river 
you realize that these classes are fairly large. 
And you know incidentally that each and 
every one of them has a story of adventure 
to tell that you really would like to hear. 

Then there are the S-T’s—steam tugs— 
by the hundreds; P-T’s—paddle tugs; 
P-L’s—power launches; F-B’s—flat barges; 
S-B’s—steam barges; and so on. 

And there is a new variety of passenger 
steamboat, designed to carry troops and 
built or building in India, which is paddle- 
wheeled, but with the wheels astern instead 
of amidships. They are just beginning to 
come into the river—there being seventeen 
of them completed, I believe—and they are 
principally distinguished in my mind not 
because they are queer-looking structures 
but because they meet with Yukon’s intense 
disapproval. Yukon does not believe in 
paddle boats for the Tigris, anyhow. They 
draw too much water, in the first place, and, 
says he, ‘‘once a paddle boat gets stuck in 
the mud there she sticks until a tug comes 
along and yanks her off!” 

He is forever dealing in doleful reminis- 
cences about the excellence, as he has tested 
it, of the Yukon River traffic and the supe- 
riority of the Mississippi River steamboats. 

“Them Mississippi boats!” says he. 
“Gosh! They carry a thousand ton a clip 
with plenty o’ space tospare, an’ draw about 
two foot o’ water! Say! These Britishers 
don’t know nothin’ ’bout rivers nohow. 
When they want a model for a river steam- 
boat, why don’t they consult someone with 
river sense? Look at them new paddle- 
wheelers now—wide enough at the stern to 
scrape the sides out o’ the narrers and push 
everything else out o’ the river! An’, say, 
down at the head four feet at least with 
nothin’ in ’em! We’ll have a pile of ’em 
stacked up in the mud along above Kurna 
one 0’ these days, and we’ll have to use 
dynamite to get ’em out 0’ the way!” 

But it just occurs to me that not every- 
body knows Yukon so well as I do, though 
everybody should. He is worth knowing. 
The officers of the communications mess 
told him when I first arrived in Mespot that 
if I could not speak his language I would at 
least be able to understand it, and that that 
was more than they could do. So from the 
beginning he was what he called “‘lookin’ 
forrard to meetin’’”’ me. They had also told 
me about him, describing him as a “‘ char- 
acter,” and while I, too, was ‘lookin’ for- 
rard,”’ I really expected to encounter in him 
a British imitation of what they said he 
was—a wild and woolly Westerner. I was 
wrong. 

I found he was the genuine article. Not 
so very wild, but certainly woolly. 

“Ye-e-ep,” he said, ‘been livin’ in the 
great Northwest since I was knee high. An’ 
say—if this ol’ war ever lets up an’ I live to 
get back! Well—they won’t have to tie me 
to no post! IJ’ll stan’ without hitchin’ all 
right, all right! 

“Ever been to Vancouver?’’ he suddenly 
exclaimed. I smiled and nodded. 


Yukon’s Opinions 


“You have! Well, now then, I ask you: 
Ain’t that one o’ the grandest towns on 
earth? Say, I got six corner lots in that 
town an’ I wouldn’t take less’n a hundred 
thousand dollars for ’°em! They only cost 
me a hundred dollars apiece, but I got in on 
the ground floor. These British Army offi- 
cers don’t know nothin’. I been tellin’ ’em 
about that country out there till I’m black 
in the face; tellin’ ’em if they’ve got any 
money to invest that’s the place to invest 
it. But they think I’m prejudiced. They 
won’t pay no attention to me. Now you 
tell ’em!”’ 

I doubt if many persons ever heard his 
real name. He is known as Yukon from one 
end of Mesopotamia to the other, because 
once having run a steamboat on the Yukon 
River he is given to comparing that stream 
with the River Tigris on every possible 
occasion, and invariably to the great disad- 
vantage of the Tigris. Moreover, he has 
a Yukonese cast of ruddy countenance, a 
Yukonese muscularity and freedom of 
movement and manner, and a Yukonese 
picturesqueness of diction and expletive 
that would make him a marked man any- 
where. 

He is one of five men of his family—all 
there were, including brothers-in-law—who 
responded to the first call in Canada. Being 
a steamboat captain they finally ‘sent him 
out to the Tigris where he could do the most 
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good. I believe of the others only one is left. 
The rest have died in France. 

I am afraid that as a kindred spirit I 
disappointed him from the outset. I could 
most enthusiastically back his opinion of 
His Britannic Majesty’s great Northwest; 
but my language has been thinned and clari- 
fied by a too-long association with the less- 
fortunate inhabitants of the effete East, 
and I could see that he began at once to re- 
gard me as most unrepresentative of the 
country he calls “‘God’s own.” And when 
he says “‘God’s own” he means “the good 
old U. S. A.,”’ for which he has an ardent 
affection. 

I did not meet him until he came to the 
mess one evening to tell us that the S-1 was 
all right as to engine repairs and coal and 
would be ready to get away up river next 
morning at any hour the general might wish 
to start. But after that I saw him, as he 
poe say, “‘some frequent an’ consider- 
able.” 

The S-1— otherwise Stern-wheeler Num- 
ber One—is the boat on which the inspector 
general of communications travels up and 
down the Tigris; and Yukon is her captain. 
She began life as an open-decked passenger 
craft on the Irawadi, but since she made her 
own courageous way into the Tigris fleet 
she has undergone a number of disfiguring 
but amplifying improvements and has had 
a most thrilling career. She followed the 
Turkish retreat from Kut-el-Amara, with 
General MacMunn aboard and with Yukon 
at her wheel, and, after General Maude’s 
floating headquarters, was the first boat in 
at the taking of Bagdad. 


The Shortcomings of Ezekiel 


We were to leave Basra at eight in the 
morning—the general having telegraphed 
ahead for a conference with his officers at 
Kurna at half past eleven—and I was 
aboard betimes, followed by Ezekiel, who 
managed, with characteristic nonchalance 
and the assistance of about six coolies, to 
stow my kit—bed and bedding, camp 
table, chair, boxes and bags—in passage- 
ways and deck spaces where it would do 
the most good as an obstruction and a 
nuisance; Ezekiel being my Indian servant, 
who comes from Pondicherry and boasts 
that his grandfather was a Frenchman. He 
has a wife and several children in Bombay, 
who play an important part in all his 
efforts to hold jobs for which he has no 
discoverable qualifications, and he is expert 
at just two things: Engaging coolies to do 
his work, and playing upon the humane 
sensibilities of his employer by means of 
doleful enumerations of his domestic respon- 
sibilities. Every time I decide to fire him 
for being the worst servant who ever made 
a general mess of things he begins to talk 
about a certain “‘li’l’ boy—so high” and a 
‘wee one, ver’ white—got French blood— 


. curly head!” What do you do about walk- 


ing papers in a case like that? 

Among his other objectionable habits 
he wears European clothes instead of the 
graceful draperies of the usual Indian, and 
he came aboard the S-1 arrayed in a suit 
of black-and-white checked flannel which 
caused a commotion even among the ani- 
mals on the lower deck. Bucephalus and 
Barney, the general’s and the major’s rid- 
ing horses, pawed their stalls and nickered 
inquiringly, while the plaintive bleats of 
two pet Persian lambs were as a kind of 
cello obbligato to the cackling and squawk- 
ing of the fowls in their coops. 

Yukon remarked: ‘‘ Well, I won’t have 
to use no horn or whistle this trip!” 

It has been the intention of my host and 
his staff that I should realize in Meso- 
potamia none of my expectations with re- 
gard to hardships and discomfort. I went 
aboard the S-1 prepared to furnish a bate 
little cabin with my own kit and to make 
the best of next to nothing. I knew that 
was what the major and the A. D. C. would 
have to do, because in Mesopotamia ofii- 
cers get along with a minimum of im- 
pedimenta and they make that minimum 
serve on all occasions. Each has his own 
camp bed, his own blankets and linen and 
everything strictly necessary, and wherever 
he goes he takes his kit along and makes 
arrangements for his own comfort; or lives 
in discomfort for which he has nobody but 
himself to blame. 

But nothing like that for their ‘lady 
visitor.” They had a surprise in store for 
me and they proudly ushered me into a 
cabin which put me in a class by myself. 
It was funny and wonderful. Persian rugs 
and rose-bordered yellow draperies were 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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No ordinary 
tooth brush can 
do what the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic 
does—clean 
the backs of the 
teeth and in- 
between. 


Make sure that you 
get Pro-phy-lac-tic 
quality, original fea- 
tures and guarantee, 
by looking carefully 
for the name and 
Yellow Box when 
you buy. 


Florence Mfg. Co. 


32 Pine St. 
Florence, Mass. 


Canadian Address: 
425 Coristine Bldg. 
Montreal, Canada 


brush that really 
cleans between 
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In England and America, for many years, 
the thought of standardization has been 
closely linked to the name Cadillac. 


The two have been almost convertible terms. 


Now, the war has given to the phrase and 
to the principle of standardization, a new 
and a wider significance. | 


Every nation has a wonder-working word. ° 


In that word is implied or expressed the 
special genius of its people. 


Is it not possible that that word, in America, 
is standardization? 


Standardization is a peculiarly American 
principle. 


It is the capacity to think in large volume— 
and execute in close, fine measurements. 


It is characterized by anoble bigness, on the 
one hand; and ascrupulous smallness, on the 
other. 


Standardization dreams large dreams— but it 
works them out with micrometer accuracy. 


It is not afraid of big figures when thinking 
in terms of materials, or machines, or 
markets, or money. 


But it is mortally afraid of big figures when 
part 1s fitted into part. 


Standardization laughs at millions—and 
worries over a loose bolt. 


To the unthinking, it seems to talk in the 
language of the spendthrift. 


The initiated know that in execution, it is 
the very essence of economy. 


Standardization can be applied to base ends 
—but, in America, it should not be. 


When it seeks volume alone, it is merely the 
apotheosis of brute force—the perpetuation 
of cheapness. 


But when standardization and quality are 
wed—the fruit is a product superlatively fine. 


Standardized ships and guns and aéroplanes 
and motor cars are speeding across the ocean 
to save the world. . 


War has shed new lustre on America’s 
wonder-working word. 


* * * * * 


We feel that we may with propriety point 
out that this wonder-working word has also 
been the watch-word of these works since 
the Cadillac business began. 


June 29, . 
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(Continued from Page 31) 

the chief items of decoration—goodness 
knows where they got them!—and against 
one wall there was a writing table on which 
they had placed a large square of spotless 
blotting paper and a green-shaded reading 
lamp. What more could anybody wish for 
on the River Tigris? 

My camp bed was covered with a gay 
traveling rug, and an electric fan was hum- 
ming in a corner. 

The general’s cabin and office is a large 
room up forward under the bridge, in which 
he has some shelves of reference books, 
many maps, and a big, busy-looking desk; 
while the other accommodations are a half 
dozen tiny rooms down either side of the 
deck which, before the servants got the 
camp beds and tables and things in their 
places, were as bare as though they had 
never been lived in. There are mess rooms, 
a telegraph office and stenographers’ quar- 
ters amidships, while down at the end of 
the deck, just over the great churning 
wheel, are two well-furnished bathrooms— 
“fitted up,” said the general, “with por- 
celain looted from an oversupply of hospital 
equipment at a time when the authorities 
at home seemed to have been struck with 
a sudden idea that the way to win the war 
was to send bathtubs to Mesopotamia.” 
For a long time Mesopotamia had no bath- 
tubs at all. 

All these living quarters constitute what 
I have referred to as disfiguring but ampli- 
fying improvements. They are all built of 
canvas nailed to plain, unpainted uprights 
and cross timbers, and, since the curious 
old boat draws only between three and four 
feet of water and has a wide-open lower 
deck, they make her look topheavy. But 
makeshift and amusing as she is, she is 
very comfortable. 

On the lower deck, besides the horses, the 

‘lambs, the chickens and the general’s auto- 

mobile, we had a small host of servants, 
‘the Indian crew and a Punjabi guard—the 
| guard being necessary in case of attack by 
‘Arabs. Yukon gave me the freedom of the 
bridge, which is very high and to which I 
had to climb by a steep ladder, and I spent 
‘most of my time in a comfortable chair in 
one corner of it gazing in utter enthrall- 
ment at a vast panoramic world that was 
new to me. 

There is no river anywhere on earth like 
the Tigris. Even the Euphrates, its sister 
\stream, which runs through similar coun- 
try, is wholly different. The main current 
of the Euphrates used to join the Tigris at 
/Kurna, but in order to reclaim areas that 
)were rapidly drying up and turning to 
‘desert for want of irrigation, a British com- 
‘pany completed in 1914 a great barrage at 
‘Hindiyeh—just north of Babylon—which 
‘had the effect of turning the main current 
into a formerly thin and silted-up channel 
| to the southward. So the Euphrates now 
‘flows grandly into the Shat-el-Arab about 
ten miles above Basra, while the branch 
Tunning across to Kurna has dwindled to 
very meager proportions. 


Eden’s Streets Renamed 


Between Basra and Kurna the banks of 
| the Shat-el-Arab are lined with date gar- 
‘dens, and in its gentle placidity the broad 
river reflects everything very deeply. Its 
edges gleam silvery green with the dust- 
/silvered green of the palms, while here and 
\there a tawny stretch lies under a shelving 
‘bank of clay on which, perhaps, may stand 
| a row of ancient brick kilns which look like 
castle ruins or medieval watch towers. It 
really is very beautiful. } 

We arrived at Kurna at the appointed 
| hour, and while the general and the major 
| went off for their conference the A. D. C. 
,and I wandered in deep dust through the 
lanelike streets and out into the surround- 
ing palm groves where the army camps are 
located. Kurna is regarded by the men of 
the Expeditionary Force as the least attrac- 
| tive place in all Mesopotamia, and that is 
Saying nothing whatever for the rest of the 
Jeountry. But to be sent to Kurna for serv- 
ice is to be punished for your sins. In a’ 
eet article I referred to the fact that the 
Summer temperature of Mespot ranges 
\between one hundred and ten and one 
jhundred and thirty degrees, and at Kurna, 
|Where there is more humidity than at any 
lother point on the river, this is accom- 
Panied by a heavy, saturating mugginess 
that is fairly prostrating. 

In the spring of 1916, when the force 
was trying to relieve General Townshend at 
Kut, a poor Tommy who was dying of heat- 
stroke called it “the hill station for hell’’; 
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but as the summer wore on this was im- 
proved on by other Tcommies, who liked to 
refer to hell as ‘‘the hill station for Kurna”’ 
and to pretend that a month’s leave in hell 
would do them a world of good. 

Yet hoary tradition—the legends of the 
ages—has made the site of Kurna the Gar- 
den of Eden. It answers so many of the 
descriptions in Genesis that for a long time 
it was generally accepted—even by our 
very best thinkers—as the very probable 
scene of that event in human history known 
to us as the Creation. It has its rivals, but 
not in the mind of any British soldier who 
has lived and worked and fought in Meso- 
potamia. Allsuch unfortunate Tommies are 
quite satisfied that Kurna is the Garden of 
Eden, and being able to fight in the Garden 
of Eden has been one of their compensations 
sor ane to fight at all in such an ungodly 
and. 

They have given all the principal streets 
in Kurna new names, and in order to make 
them more or less permanent—since Tom- 
mies come and go in such a place—they 
have painted them on neat signboards and 
have set these up at the corners. Many of 
the streets run out from a small plaza which 
is as blank and bare and unsightly as any- 
thing well could be, and this they have 
named Temptation Square. Then there 
are Eve’s Walk, Serpent’s Crescent, Adam’s 
Lane, Fatal Bite Avenue, Apple Alley, and 
a number of others that I am not able to 
remember. And even the Arabs have, in 
a measure, adopted these names and are 
tremendously pleased by any reference to 
the anciently historic importance of their 
most un-Edenlike town. 


The Adam-zand-Eve Tree 


Back on board the S-1 I went up to the 
high bridge, from which I could see the 
whole community and all that lay huddled 
round its edges, and shortly afterward the 
political commissioner came to call on me 
and to offer me anything he might have in 
his possession in the way of information. 
The political commissioners contribute a 
considerable sum to the general scheme of 
things in Mesopotamia, and there is one 
located at every important point in the 
occupied territory. Their title is an unfor- 
tunate one, but it doesn’t mean what it 
sounds like. They should be called civil 
commissioners. They constitute a kind of 
balancing bar between normality of govern- 
ment and actual military rule, and their 
duties are to collect taxes wherever there 
is no other reliable authority, to see that the 
life of the people goes on in the usual way, 
to introduce reforms whenever it is possi- 
ble in education, sanitation, and all things 
which directly affect the municipal popula- 
tions, and to keep open a friendly com- 
munication between the Arab headmen 
and the British military authorities. 

It is a very useful service, and when the 
war is over and the troops are withdrawn 
it will have prepared the way for the easy 
and peaceable establishment of civil gov- 
ernment on a much higher plane of civic 
morality than the Arabs have ever known 
anything about. They are all deputy com- 
missioners, as a matter of fact; the one and 
only P. C. being Sir Percy Cox, who directs 
the work from general headquarters at 
Bagdad. So they are known throughout 
the land as the D. P. C.’s. 

All right. I invited the Kurna D. P. C. 
up on the bridge, where it was like having a 
box at the circus, and the first thing he told 
me was that we were tied up in the shade of 
the tree itself. That was very interesting; 
though it gave me a momentary feeling 
that would be difficult to describe to be told 
that there was the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil—right there! It didn’t 
sound quite reasonable. 

“Ts it a very old tree?’”’ I asked. 

“Well—uh—rather! It’s the Adam-and- 
Eve tree.”’ 

“Yes, but you know what I mean.” 

“Of course! And as a matter of fact it is 
an old tree. It’s older than the oldest in- 
habitant, and he’s over a hundred. And he 
says it was old when his great-grandfather 
was born. But you see it doesn’t claim to 
be the original tree. It’s only a descendant 
of the original tree, though it does stand on 
the original spot.’ 

“Oh, does it? But the Bible says ‘in the 
midst of the garden’ and this tree is on the 
river bank.”’ 

“Oh, well, the river may have been miles 
away from here at that time! In fact, you 
can’t tell even nowadays where the Tigris 
is going to be from one year’s end to 
another.” 
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This was slandering the Tigris, but it has 
an awful reputation for wandering round at 
loose ends, so I had nothing to offer in its 
defense. 

“Do the Arabs really believe in this 
tree?” I asked. 

“No, not unreservedly. At least it is not 
regarded as particularly sacred. But there 
is a tree over there—the feathery one hang- 
ing over the dome of the mosque—that 
they do believe in; in fact, they are tre- 
mendously superstitious about it. It was 
planted by Noah.” 

All of which may sound like kidding, 
but it was not at all. I assure you that in 
this extraordinary land, where one sees 
Noahs and Father Abrahams in real life 
on every hand and where the days of the 
Flood seem far less remote than the Middle 
Ages of Europe, one makes and accepts 
such statements quite matter-of-factly and 
without realizing in the least their absurd- 
ity. 
Incidentally nobody who has ever lived 
through a spring and early summer in 
Mesopotamia doubts the story of the Flood. 
It is accepted by everybody with the ut- 
most simplicity of belief, except that it is 
understood that the world the Lord de- 
stroyed was only Noah’s world. The rain 
does descend upon the earth for forty days 
and forty nights in sheets and layers; but 
though they do make a misery of men’s 
lives it is not the rains that cause the rivers 
to spread themselves out over the whole 
visible area; it is the melting of the snows 
up in the Armenian hills, where the rivers 
have their sources. The men who took part 
in the first operations north from Kurna, 
and in the subsequent operations for the 
relief of Kut, knew all about the Flood. For 
them ‘‘the waters prevailed, . . . upon the 
earth’? during months on end, and the 
flood was accompanied by an intolerable 
heat against which they had no kind of 
protection, and by a plague of poisonous 
insects. 

It is the consensus of opinion in Mesopo- 
tamia that Noah exceeded his instructions 
with regard to pestiferous insects, and 
especially with regard to sand flies and cer- 
tain breeds of mosquitoes. There is one 
variety of mosquito that is extraordinarily 
numerous and particularly detested. It has 
little striped legs and is a very pretty in- 
sect, but it is absolutely without sporting 
instinct—the meanest thing alive. It has 
no buzz; it utters no warning sound of any 
kind; and it seems even to be at pains not 
to tickle the spot on which it lights. Like 
thistledown it floats in the air, and like 
thistledown it settles on any exposed point 
of human skin and proceeds to attend to 
its immediate business with a vigor and 
viciousness that nothing else could equal. 
And it leaves a frightfully inflamed mark, 
which frequently develops into a shocking 
sore that takes weeks to heal and is likely 
to disfigure one for life. Since more often 
than not it finds the face of its victim the 
most easily get-at-able foraging area, it is 
a creature to be feared. 


Mosquito Bait 


When I arrived in Mesopotamia all the 
stinging insects for miles round gathered 
together and had a canyao—a feast of 
rejoicing over a fresh victim. 

“Mosquitoes?’’ exclaimed my host, the 
I. G. C.; “‘why, bless my soul, I haven’t 
seen a mosquito for weeks!”’ 

“That’s a tribute to mosquito intelli- 
gence,’ drawled the deputy. ‘‘They know 
by this time that to bite one of us is the 
surest way to commit mosquito suicide; 
though I must say they were bothering me 
a bit before the lady arrived.” 

In the Fiji Islands the natives have a 
pleasant little custom of which this re- 
minded me. They use the youngest mem- 
ber of the family for mosquito bait. Along 
early in the evening the unclothed infant is 
placed in one corner of the hut, and when 
all the mosquitoes have located it its 
tender-hearted parents go to bed and spend 
the night in blissful immunity, not being 
disturbed in the least by its pitiful yells 
of agony. 

I offered this bit of information as a 
contribution to the conversation and be- 
came forthwith ‘“‘the Fiji baby of the com- 
munication mess.” But as there was little 
of the natural surface of my face and neck 
and arms and hands visible for a week I was 
not accused by anybody of imagining mos- 
quitoes, and I had a collection of remedies 
bestowed upon me that made my dressing 
table look like a show window at the chem- 
ist’s. (Concluded on Page 35) 
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For men who like 
their knees covered 


This is another one of the 
Lastlong feather-weight, loose- 
fitting styles that is pleasing a 
great many men. 

Just long enough to meet the 
tops of the socks—won’t show 
through sheer hosiery. 


The flat-knit, elastic Lastlong 
fabric assures cool, dry under- 
clothes next the skin; it absorbs 
perspiration—doesn’t hold it. 


Lastlong Union Suits are made 
in athletic and other styles at 
popular prices. 


If your dealer doesn’t carry them 
we will see that you are supplied. 


Write for Booklet and 
swatch of fabric 


LASTLONG UNDERWEAR Co. 
349 Broadway New York 
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Union Suits 


Put “punch”? into your Drill 


with 


nVa-Riffe 
RegulationWeod Drill Guns 


(By permission of Chief of Ordnance, 
War Dept., U.S. A.) 


Secure more efficiency in drill ‘ 
with these exact copies of regu- y. 
lation Lee-Enfieldand Spring- 
field rifles. In size, shape, 4 
feel,theyarelikerealguns 
without the weight. y 
Make recruits pre- 4 
cisein gun handling. ame 
sed by many or- mee 
ganizations for 
preliminary 
drill and 
trainingeven ‘ 
after real 
guns are 
secured. 


Endorsed 

by army offi- 

cers — over 

J 60,000 used by 

military and ca- 
det organizations. 


25c to $1.50 


No.150 Lee-Enfield Mod- 
el—$1.50; No. 100 Spring- 
field—$1.00; No. 75 Uncle 

Sam—75c; No. 50 Liberty — 
50c; No. 25 Rookie—25c. 


To save time, send remittance 
with name and address of com- 
mander for sample prepaid. 


Descriptive folder and full 
particulars free. 


IN-VU MFG.CO., 12 Lehigh Ave., Geneva,!N.Y. 
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The part played by the inner 
tube in the service delivered by an 
automobile tire is of intense and 
essential importance. 


The good tube, which holds air 
unfailingly, supports the casing in 
all its work and cushions it safely 
against every shock. 


The poor tube, in failing to do 
these things, invites unnecessary 
trouble and often works the pre- 
mature ruin of the tire. 


Every motorist should safe- 
guard the mileage capacity of his 
casings by equipping them with 
the best tubes he can buy. 


The Kind of Tube 
We Build 


GoopyEAR Tusss are built of 
pure gum rubber —many thin 
sheets laid one upon another and 
the whole vulcanized together. 


This laminated construction 
guards against all defects in ma- 
terial, and gives the tube a cross- 
grain which combats splitting 
when punctured. 


The valve patch in GooDYEAR 
TuBEs is not simply stuck on after 
curing; it is made an integral part 
of the tube itself by vulcanization. 


Our present product is even 
thicker than formerly in sizes 
where added thickness would im- 
prove it, as much as 1624% thicker 
in some Cases. 


June 29, 19% 


Used By More Motorists 
Than Any Other Tube 


In our laboratories, through 
many years, we have built red 
tubes, black tubes, heavily com- 
pounded tubes and pure gum 
tubes, in an effort to discover 
which is best. 


GoopYEAR TUBES are pure gum 
tubes of laminated construction— 
because we are convinced these 
are best. They are gray in color 
simply because they are made of 
pure gum. 


No Other Tube Has 
This Endorsement 


Forty per cent of all new cars— 


such cars as Locomobile, Packard, ~ 


Cadillac, Franklin, as well as those 
of lesser price—are equipped at 
the factory with GoopYEAR TuBEs. 


More motorists today use 
GoopYEAR Tuses than use any 
other kind. 

Yet with our enormous tube 
sales less than one-seventh of one 
per cent of our tubes ever come 
back for adjustment—less than 
one in seven hundred. 


This is largely due to the severe 
‘twenty-four hour test’? which 
every GOODYEAR TUBE must pass 
with perfect score before it is al- 
lowed to leave the factory. 


GoopyEAR TUuBES are built in two 


weights — Heavy ‘Tourist weight and 
regular. 

The extra cost of the Heavy Tourist 
type is exactly the cost of the extra rubber 
used in its construction. 
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| limitless mirage-filled desert begins. Then 
‘for a week one sees only limitless mirage- 
\ filled desert. To be sure there are occa- 
sional river-bank oases, and there are mud 
) and reed hut villages, towns, tombs and 
) mosques, Bedouin encampments, herds 
_and hosts, army bases and marching posts, 
| and the endless moving picture of busy war 
life on the river. Also, there are flaming 
dawns and thrilling sunsets. 
One day I was reading a book which a 
certain Anglican bishop wrote about his 
connection with the operations in Meso- 
potamia, and I noticed, with some irrita- 
‘tion, that he liked too well a weak kind of 
phrase that he was constantly making use 
of in quotation marks. Men marched off 
“into the blue”; he gazed “‘into the blue’’; 
he sent messages which might or might not 
be delivered ‘‘into the blue.’”’ And there 
isn’t any blue in the country. At least not 
enough to make one think blue. There is 
a steely kind of sky overhead most of the 
time, and the distances into which men 
march and into which one gazes are mauve 
and amber, dove gray and olive green, with 
slashes and banks of burning orange on the 
horizon at sunset—the effect, they say, of 
dustin the air. And the Tigris, lying higher 
in most places than the country on either 
“side of it, is a still stream into which the 
colors melt in a curious, indescribable way. 
But when I speak of the desert as what one 
“mostly sees I am thinking of the lure of 
/wide-flung space and how inevitably one’s 
eyes lift and seek, above and beyond the 
immediateness of things, the far horizons. 
That is Mesopotamia. 

Every once in a while a gleam of marsh is 
seen in the middle distance, and as there 
are many marshes it may be real marsh, but 
it is difficult to know whether it is or not. 
‘Along the edges of the vast plain stretches 
a beautiful island-dotted lake, while near at 
hand, in what seems to be a deep shrub- 
bordered basin, may lie a sheet of shimmer- 
ing water that would deceive a seagull. 
‘All mirage! 

I could not help thinking as we went 
along what a silent, lonesome river it must 
have been in peacetimes; how sleepy the 
villages; how noiseless the towns; how 
somnolent the Arab encampments in the 
patches of camel’s thorn. Throughout the 
river’s length one sees at irregular intervals 
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The Dynasties 


WENTY years hence, no doubt, there 
| will be a Hohenzollern somewhere about 
Berlin and a Hapsburgin Vienna. Whether 
they wear crowns or derby hats is of little 
more practical importance than the season’s 
style in women’s headgear. They have a 
king in London and business men serve tea 
in their offices. If those arrangements suit 
British taste only academic persons will 
object. 
The great question is whether the system 
of the Hohenzollerns and the Hapsburgs is 
to continue. 
This war is essentially wasteful. Millions 
of lives and billions of wealth have been 
flung away because some nations played 
ithe old dynastie game of statecraft. 

When France was the family estate of a 
Louis, or Spain belonged to a Philip, extend- 
ng the national boundaries was a natural 


she sole judge of its own honor and never 
submit a question of honor to any outside 
authority; taught that a subject’s highest 
duty consisted in dying in any quarrel 
oetween his sovereign and a rival landlord. 
It is that dynastic conception of the state 
as a thing whose power and glory are the 
thief concern of a subject, utterly irre- 
spective of the subject’s individual happi- 
fess, and which must never submit to any 
4uthority outside of itself, that let loose 
this insanity upon the world. 
A Hohenzollern and a Hapsburg bear a 
werrible individual responsibility for this 
nonstrous crime. The wish to punish them 
S natural and right. But the great thing is 
40 set up a new, orderly, intelligent scheme 
of international relationships. 
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ancient water-drawing stations. They call 
them wells, but they are only cuts in the 
banks over which a framework is built to 
carry goatskin buckets that are raised and 
lowered on a windlass. Attached to one end 
of the rope is usually a bullock or a donkey, 
and as he ambles down the slope of the 
embankment and the dripping brown water 
bags rise drearily from the river the wind- 
lass creaks with a slow, mournful, drowsing 
sound that is like no other sound I ever 
heard. That and the far-away lost-soul 
shrieks of many jackals are the only sounds 
one hears in the orange-mellow twilights. 
How dark it must have been, too, before 
the British invasion, yet how perfect the 
moon and the starshine; and how undis- 
turbed the river’s current when it was cut 
by the prow of no swifter-moving thing 
than a mahayla or a dhow or a slender 
belum gliding along under the clean, quiet 
paddle strokes of Arab boatmen. It is not 
surprising, is it, that the Arabs should 
regard as more or less of a visitation the 
strenuous enterprise, the bright lights and 


the noises that they cannot escape anywhere. 


now, unless it be out in the heart of the 
desert? Well, they escape to the desert at 
intervals. They would, anyhow. And they 
do like the vast sums of money that are so 
easy to come by nowadays. The British 
pay. 

About thirty miles upriver from Kurna 
we come to Ezra’s Tomb. It is an ancient 
and curious monument, and from my 
standpoint it was a very desirable thing 
that we got to it before nightfall; but we 
had lingered too long, and the sun was 
rapidly sinking in a flood of its own wonder- 
ful light before we saw, across a dozen cir- 
cular curves, the grove of palms on the 
river bank in which it nestles. It would be 
nearly dark before we could wind our slow 
way up to it, though as the crow flies we 
could have reached it in twenty minutes. 

However, Ezra’s Tomb with deep eve- 
ning shadows of palm trees lying in its 
darkening courtyard, and its perfect blue 
enameled dome lifted up in the last light of 
day, offers more to one’s imagination than 
such an impossible thing as an Ezra’s Tomb 
might, perhaps, in the glare of a midday 
sun. 

It was beside these waters that the 
children of the Babylonian captivity “sat 
down and wept.’”’ And when “the Lord 
stirred up the spirit of Cyrus king of 
Persia” to “build him an house at Jeru- 
salem,” it was up and down these waters 


Fixing Food Prices 


T MAY become advisable for the Goy- 

ernment to take extensive control of 
staple food supplies and to fix prices. That 
will depend upon circumstances as to pro- 
duction which have not yet developed. 
The European precedent is often quoted; 
but a British example is commonly over- 
looked. 

The British Government wished to induce 
the largest possible home production of 
foodstuffs; so, while it fixed prices for some 
food products for the present, it also 
guaranteed minimum prices on certain 
food products—notably wheat and oats— 
which are to continue for several years. 
While saying that a producer might receive 
no more than a certain maximum now, it 
also said that he should receive a certain 
minimum price for a number of years—a 
price yielding him a fair return on his labor 
and investment. Its price-fixing, then, 
involved no possible discouragement to 
production, but rather a distinct encour- 
agement; for, whatever may happen in 
the way of overproduction or overstocked 
markets—always bugbears to the pro- 
ducer —a farmer knows he will get a fair 
return. 

And if conditions of supply and demand 
set a price higher than the guaranteed min- 
imum he will get the higher price. 

A maximum price, fixed by the govern- 
ment, was proposed to the wheat growers 
of Western Canada. They objected to a 
maximum price without a minimum—to 
the government saying they should not 
receive more than so much, unless it also 
said they should not receive less than so 
much, 

That proposition must be taken into 
consideration if a situation arises where 
this Government contemplates fixing food 
prices. +3 
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and the waters of the Euphrates, and 
across the then fertile plains, now desert 
wastes, that the king’s emissaries came and 
went, gathering together the treasure, and 
“Cyrus the king brought forth the vessels 
of the house of the Lord, which Nebuchad- 
nezzar had brought forth out of Jerusalem.” 

“Now after these things, in the reign of 
Artaxerxes king of Persia, Ezra . . 
went up from Babylon.” 

“T make a decree,” said the king, “that 
all they of the people of Israel, and of his 
priests and Levites, in my realm, which are 
minded of their own freewill to go up to 
Jerusalem, go with thee.” 

In addition to which more gold and 
silver and more precious things were poured 
into the hands of the departing Jews, and 
favors were heaped upon Ezra until he was 
moved to exclaim: 

“Blessed be the Lord God of our fathers, 
which hath put such a thing as this in the 
king’s heart. And hath extended 
mercy unto me before the king, and his 
counsellors, and before all the king’s mighty 
princes.” 

One wants to ask: ‘And is he really 
buried here?” But it is a foolish question. 
The beautiful mosquelike tomb which 
bears his name is one of the oldest monu- 
ments on earth; not in its present form, 
perhaps, because it has been built and re- 
built, modeled and remodeled, and has at 
present a decidedly Mohammedan aspect. 
But even in its present form it is very old, 
and its perfect state of preservation is 
probably due to the fact that though it is 
a shrine to which the Jews of the ages have 
made pilgrimage it is venerated no less by 
the peoples of all other faiths. 

When the British were pursuing the 
Turks up the river it was by mutual but 
unexpressed understanding that a wide 
detour was made by both armies in order 
to avoid the possibility of damaging the 
sacred structure. There has been some 
skirmishing in its immediate vicinity, but 
thanks to the precaution of the contending 
forces there is only one little bullet snick in 
the blue enamel of its dome to prove that 
it has witnessed some of the action in the 
greatest of all wars. 

Nowadays it is carefully guarded by 
British soldiers who live in a small stockade 
at the edge of the palm grove. They were 
drawn up within its sand-bagged and wire- 
entanglemented shelter to salute the in- 
spector general as we passed on up the 
river. 
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Farm Credit and Tenants 


OST of the agricultural land in the 

United States was handed over to its 
original owners and cultivators either as 
a gift from the sovereignty or on terms 
so easy that almost any industrious man 
could readily become a farm proprietor. 
That condition has disappeared. The 
growth in tenant farming in the last census 
period shows that it is increasingly difficult 
for a man without capital to become a farm 
owner. 

This situation is pretty generally de- 
plored, and there is nothing in the new 
Rural Credits Act—whose machinery is 
now getting limbered up—which definitely 
promises to correct it. Low interest rates 
and long-time amortized loans will benefit 
the farm owner, but not the nonowner who 
wishes to become a proprietor. His prob- 
lem remains substantially what it was 
before. 

That low interest rates have no effect 
in reducing tenant farming is evident, be- 
cause—excluding negro tenants in the Cot- 
ton Belt—tenant farmers aremost numerous 
in those districts where interest rates have 
long been lowest. No doubt, as a rule, a 
fall in interest rates will be automatically 
offset by higher land values. If a given 
tract yields a net income of a thousand 
dollars its value will be twenty thousand 
dollars if the interest rate is five per cent, 
and twenty-five thousand dollars if the 
interest rate is four per cent. 

The operation of this rule is clearly evi- 
dent in long-term leases of city real estate, 
where the capital value of the land is fixed 
by applying the going rate of interest to 
net rental income. No doubt the rule 
applies also to farm land, though it may 
not be so exactly traced. 

If tenancy is to be reduced the means 
remains to be devised. 
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The safety razor took some of the 
danger out of shaving. The safety 
lather of Lysol Antiseptic Shaving 
Cream banishes risk of infection. 

Disease germs cannot live in its 
rich, soothing, healing lather. Be- 
cause it contains Lysol, the famous 
antiseptic, in standard medical use 
for years. 


LYSOL 


Antiseptic Shaving Cream 


It gives the antiseptic shave. It 
disinfects brush, razor and face while 
giving you a smooth, clean, comfort- 
able, all-satisfying shave. For sale 
at your druggist’s. _ 

Learn the satisfaction of the Antiseptic 
Shave —the safe, cool, quick, refreshing 


shave with Lysol Shaving Cream. A liberal 
sample free on request. 


Manufactured by 


LEHN & FINK, Inc. 


Under sole license granted by the 
Federal Trade Commission 


96 William Street 


New York 


Just the thing for Soldiers 


and Sailors 

Give a Sanitax Sammy Kit. There is no 

better gift for the boy in the trenches, on 

. the battlefield, battleship, in camp or at 
home. A gift that is “‘different’’—a real 
necessity. 

Built for service—compact—clean and 
neat—merchandise of the highest quality. 
Nothing is too good for the American Sol- 
dier or Sailor. Contains one Sanitax Hair 
Brush—one Sanitax Hand Brush, comb 
and a double metal mirror in, khaki case. 

Brushes can be washed or sterilized without 
injury to back or bristle. The open metal 
frame allows the water to pass through the 
back and thoroughly cleanse the bristle from 
base to tip. 


The Brush You Can See Through 


The price of the Sanitax Sammy Kit 
complete is $3.50. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, we will ship 
direct on receipt of price. 


SANITAX BRUSH CO. 
2343 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


WANTED NEW IDEAS Wste for 

List of In- 
ventions Wanted and $1,000,000 in prizes. Our four books 
sent Free. Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
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offices has built this 


35O-store organization 


30 years ago, business men began buying a 4-drawer : aati glee ae FT 
steel letter file.— almost as a novelty. = Seven ek? 


Today, more than 125,000 offices use the hundreds 
of styles of Art Metal steel files, as well as steel desks, 
tables, safes, cupboards, waste baskets, desk trays, 
bond boxes, etc. 


To meet this demand, requires 350 Art Metal 
Stores and Branch Offices—backed by the three 
largest steel furniture plants in the world. 


Send for catalog. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
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‘world, and consecrated now to the sacred 
rites of Wednesday’s baking. 
And into this pristinely glowing and 
_ polished sanctum came Johnny Fuller, with 
‘unwonted gravity of face and a letter in his 
pocket. 
. A second man, the pea-pod replica of 
himself—slender, dark-eyed, personable— 
knelt before the oven door removing a raisin 
pie. He had the pie clutched between a 
_) supporting dishcloth and a corner of the blue 
‘apron he wore—one of the most precarious 
points in a pie’s career. 
But Johnny had no mercy on the pie. 
“Chass,” he said a little huskily, “I have 
a letter for you. It got mixed with the 
firm’s mail and I opened it by mistake. I 
brought it home to you.” 
Chass got the pie to the table, set it 
ruthlessly on the exposed white oilcloth and 
faced his brother. His face was flushed by 
| the oven heat and his hands and apron were 
\floury. Yet there was a certain dignity in 
his manner as he extended a hand. 
“Let me have it, Johnny,” he said in a 
restrained voice. 
_— Johnny had not expected this. 
_ There would be quite likely horror, shame, 
~ embarrassment—perhaps even denial—on 
foolish Chass’ part when confronted. Thus 
his fancy had run; but now Chass only 
faced him in his apron and said ‘‘Let me 
have it.”’ 
Johnny extended it in two fingers. 
“Chass”—he cleared his throat—‘‘I 
- wouldn’t have believed. I never thought it 
possible that you’d do this way—after all 
_ that’s been said between us—our plans.” 
.  Hestopped uncertainly before thestrange 
-\look in Chass’ eye. There was something 
new and alien here—severity, a certain 
sternness, a truculence of manner, almost. 
Johnny began all over: 
“The way you and I had things fixed out 
I thought we were settled. We are settled, 
of course; I know that. But still, getting 
yourself into a thing of this kind—even 
_ temporary 
‘“Who said it was temporary?” 
| Johnny could scarcely believe his ears, 
‘but Chass had turned pale and begun to 
_ speak almost bitterly: 
“Took here, Johnny! I know you mean 
well, but I—I guess we may’s well have this 
thing right out straight. Now’s as good as 
any time. I’ve always thought with yqu— 
in things; and about our going on through 
 lifetogether, but—nowit’sdifferent. There’s 
‘a time comes to every man, I guess, when 
he thinks for himself about a matter of this 
kind. I’ve only realized lately. Well, to 
‘ut it short, you may be a born bachelor, 
Johnny, but I—I want something else. 
Family life—a home. I—I want to get 
married! I’m going to get married.” 
“Married!’”’ Johnny repeated, cold with 
horror. ‘‘ Why, three weeks ago you wouldn’t 
have dreamed of such a thing. And now 
you Pent to marry. And Mrs. Lulu Attle- 
boro!’ 
“Why not?” Chass barked the words at 


im. 

Johnny could not answer. But Chass 
‘was paying no attention. He had fallen to 
‘pacing the kitchen floor. 

“T tell you it’s all right to theorize, but 
aman gets brought up short when he meets 
facts. And the fact is, Johnny, as you say, 
\three weeks ago’I hadn’t thought a thing 
about it; and one day—well, I met her— 
and I—I love her. I can’t live without 
her—ever since last Wednesday night.” 
It was horrible to see the spectacle 
‘Chass made—his hysteria, lack of self- 
control. 

_ “T tell you,” Chass brandished his arms 
‘suddenly, “‘she’s wonderful! You don’t 
know her. She’s the sweetest, the purest, 
the loveliest woman oe 

He stopped, discovering that the hot pie 
had scorched a circle in the oilcloth table 
/ cover, and lifted it hastily. 

_ “T’ve never met anyone like her —— 
he began again. 
| But Johnny waited no longer. It was a 

e where expostulation was futile. He 
rned on his heel bitterly, and went out 
jinto the garden, past the neat vegetable 
| beds he and Chass had dug; past the cinder 
| walks they had measured and rolled in con- 
cert; past the grape arbor they had made 
‘and painted—to the neatly netted chicken 
Tun, where the Leghorns they owned to- 
od pecked and clucked. He stared at 

fowls mournfully; the whole place was 
uent of their bond, sentient with 


” 
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FULLER BROTHERS 


(Continued from Page 15) 


voices out of the past crying the tale of 
happy hours together. 

And now Chass had sunk into this 
spiritual morass. The old peace, the old 
habits pleased no longer. He couldn’t live 
without Mrs. Lulu Attleboro! 

For an instant Johnny had a picture of 
Mrs. Lulu on the place, feeding the Leg- 
horns perhaps! A large, billowy figure on 
teetering high heels, tossing largess of golden 
corn out of a bowl with her pink-and-white 
starfish. 

She would wear a dressing sack quite 
likely, and make little chirpy, cooing noises 
at the fowls out of her small, pursed mouth— 
the sort of noises one associates with a 
baby face. All her little tendrils of fair hair 
would be tightly wrapped in little kernel- 
like pale-gray packages resting on her fore- 
head. Johnny had seen ladies like this 
dozens of times, and in his bitterness now 
he painted in all details; but it would make 
no difference at first—to Chass. Some- 
where in the offing Chass Fuller would hang 
with the fulsome, adoring expression of a 
man in his condition. 

It was an intolerable picture to Johnny 
Fuller. 

“T won’t have it!” he said aloud pas- 
sionately. 

But what was he to do—how pluck his 
brand from the burning? He reached asolu- 
tion only after some profound thought. 

The thing to do was to see Mrs. Lulu 
Attleboro herself. An appeal to the lady 
perhaps. No, one couldn’t do a thing like 
that—but one could do better than that. 
One could be his brother’s rival—outwit 
Chass at the business. 

Cold, implacable, pitiless, he himself 
would lay siege to Mrs. Lulu Attleboro, and 
when Chass was convinced of the futility of 
all hope he would toss Mrs. Lulu Attleboro 
aside as one tosses an autumn leaf. There 
was not one pang of pity in his heart for 
Mrs. Lulu in this réle. A lady of her ex- 
perience, she might fend for herself, and no 
doubt would, ably. The immediate prob- 
lem was to save Chass. 

As for his outrivaling his brother he had 
no fear. Physically there was nothing to 
choose from between them. And Chass was 
going into it blindly, hot-headed. What 
chance against plotting, calculating craft? 

Grimly Johnny decided to lose no time. 
He would effect a meeting that week and if 
possible call upon her in a few days. 

It was not at all difficult to meet Mrs. 
Lulu; nor to call upon her. She had taken 
a small cottage near her cousin, Mrs. Mabel 
Lee, and Chass was not the only gentleman 
caller who had begun to find her small front 
parlor attractive. 

Morgan Case, the undertaker, Johnny 
understood, had showed considerable at- 
tention to Mrs. Lulu already; and a man 
named Reedy, from Marston, a widower of 
fairly advanced years. Yet neither of these 
gentlemen offered much impediment to 
Chass’ suit. They made a poor showing 
when you counted in Chass’ good looks, his 
youth and his comfortable income. 

That Chass had not carried his mad 
passion for self-destruction beyond the 
initial stages was evidenced in a certain coy 


interest on Mrs. Lulu’s part on meeting 


Johnny—certain soft, half-stealthy glances 
from her round blue eyes. 

She invited him to call on Friday. 

“I’m going to be alone Friday evening, 
Mr. Fuller.” ' 

And it seemed to Johnny there was the 
hint of a sigh in her voice at the word alone. 
Pathos—of a certain type—was clearly Mrs. 
Attleboro’s key. 

And Johnny agreed to call. He dressed 
with deliberate care on Friday night and 
strode purposefully to Mrs. Lulu’s cottage. 
She greeted him at the door herself, putting 
out a soft, many-ringed hand to him, and 
taking his hat with a pretty air of solicitude. 

“You look so like your brother, Mr. 
Fuller. Only, if you don’t mind my saying 
it, just a mite handsomer.”’ 

Johnny bowed, looking over his shoulder 
into her little parlor to discover in advance 
what manner of bower it was in which this 
Lady of Shalott wove her spells over his 
weakling brother. 

It was a typical bower. Small and 
crowded it was with innumerable cushions, 
photographs, bric-a-brac. A glowing lamp, 
like a gigantic pink cabbage rose, bloomed 
on the center table and threwits soft-tinted 
light over the scene, over a little heap of 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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Keep Clean—The 3-in-One Way 


Make every piece of furniture, all woodwork, 


glass, spick, span and sanitary. 


It’s easy to do 


and easy to keep that way with 3-in-One Oil. 


For Furniture and Woodwork: 
Wring out a cloth in cold water 
and apply a little 3-in-One. 
Rub small surface of woodwork 
at a time to remove grime. 
Polish with a soft dry cloth. 
Restores the new look. 


For Floors : Make 3-in-One Pol- 
ish Mop by cutting ordinary 
mop about four inches from 
handle. Permeate thoroughly 
with 3-in-One. Used regularly 
keeps floors fine. 


The MUNGER 
ALWAYS TIGHT 
EXPANSION JOINT 


off lways 
Piston Ri ngs 
The upper groove of a piston always becomes worn 
before the other grooves are affected, so that a 
piston ring of regular size will not fit snugly. To 
meetthatcondition,eachcomplete outfit of Munger 
“Always Tight’? Piston Rings includes one over- 
width ring for each piston anda Re-grooving Tool. 
With this tool the car owner or garage man can 


straighten-up a worn groove so an overwidth 
ring will fit true and properly. 


Munger ‘‘Always Tight’’ Piston Rings conform 
to the shape of the cylinder and the Expansion 
Joint keeps them gas-tight until worn out. 


SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL CO. 


Newark, New Jersey 


Tight 


Get them from your accessory 
dealer or garage man. List price for all 
sizes up to 334 in. diameter, $1.25 per ring. 
With each complete outfit of rings a Munger 
Piston Re-grooving Tool and a Munger Ring In- 
sertion Toolare supplied withoutextracharge. 


For Glass and Cut Glass: A few 
drops of 3-in-One in the wash 
water makes cleaning easy. 


» Produces rich sparkle without 


cloudiness or streaks. 


For Dusting: Make a Dustless 
Dust Cloth by permeating 
cheesecloth or any soft cloth 
with 3-in-One. It’s great. 

Sold at all stores in $0c, 25¢ and 15c bot- 
tles; also in 25c Handy Oil Cans. 


FREE SAMPLE and Dictionary 
of Uses. A postal will bring both. Write 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 165 EUW. Bdwy., N. Y. 


The Munger Re-grooving Tool in 
position for cutting. Testing width of 
groove with an overwidth ring 


A Munger “Always Tight" Piston 
Ring being slipped over the Munger 
Ring Insertion Tool 


Showing how easily Munger 
“Always Tight” Piston 
Rings can be placed in 

the piston grooves 
with the Munger 
Ring Inser- 
tion Tool 
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) Crystal White is known and used by millions 
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“The Secret— 


of Dainty Wash Dresses 


—is no secret at all. For laundering my 
dainty Summer things I find 


rystal White’ 


the unsurpassed soap, because it cleanses per- 
fectly, without the slightest danger of harm 
to the most delicate fabrics.” 


of housewives because it means quicker work 
in every cleansing task—in laundry, kitchen 


and throughout the household. 
x 


PEET BROS. MEG.CO. ° 


KANSAS CITY: SAN FRANCISCO 


(Continued from Page 37) 
novels that lay underneath, over some trifle 
of woman’s sewing, and a silver dish of 
Turkish Delight. 
Mrs. Lulu came round and sat directly 
n the pink glow and passed the Turkish 
Delight to Johnny. 
“Do have some, Mr. Fuller! I sent to 
the city for it. I’m the greatest girl for 
candy you ever saw.” 
Johnny took a piece perfunctorily and 
Mrs. Lulu took two, tucking them into her 
small mouth with a little dainty final lick 
of her powdery fingers. 
- “T do love sweets!’’ she sighed. 
“Perhaps it’s a case of sweets to the 
sweet,’”’ suggested Johnny with elephantine 
lightness, making a mental note to ply her 
with candy. 

Mrs. Lulu only laughed. 

“Oh, you’re a kidder too—like your 
prother. You’ve both got asense of humor, 
haven’t you?” 

“T dunnoas I ever noticed it—in Chass,” 
Johnny was saying. 

He was looking at Mrs. Lulu analytically. 
Reluctantly he was forced to admit she had 
certain amount of charm. Perhaps it was 
she rosy lamp, or her artless infantile eyes, 
or the way she had licked her little pink 
inger tips—but she was not the sort of per- 
3on you could get very angry with. There 
was a saccharine softness about her that 
sot you strangely; and she was actually 
almost pretty, sitting here in a frock that 


+ 


yonder that Chass, the ass, had been taken 
n. Unless a man were of stern metal she 
nade a certain impress. 

Why, just to watch her eat Turkish De- 
light was a fascinating thing. She was 
‘ight about liking sweets, but it was a 
lainty gluttony, a picturesque ghoulish- 
hess. She got away with it gracefully. 
Going home Johnny turned the evening’s 


nonfessed truthfully that he had well-nigh 
orgotten the passing of time in Mrs. Lulu’s 
‘company. 

She had a way, a personal touch, that was 
vastly stimulating. She made you feel that 
7ou—you alone—mattered very much in 
the Attleboro cosmos. There were all the 
‘ittle intimate bits of talk; the questions 
the asked; the advice; the constant defer- 
‘ing to your opinion; the pretty implica- 
‘ion that woman was a poor, helpless little 
vtifle at best, a rudderless ship without 
nan’s saner guidance—an implication few 
jnen can resist. There was her manner of 
jarewell too—the impression you gathered 
yhat you must, unless you wished to cause 
ner unhappiness, you positively must come 
gain; the while Mrs. Lulu’s blue eyes 
jeaned upon you. 
| Yes, Johnny had noted all these things; 
ind he had promised to call again— because 
te was doing right. He wished no ill to 
Mrs. Lulu, but Chass was his immediate 
‘oncern. 

He mentioned his call to Chass at break- 
last. It was the battle gage. Chass looked 
tunned. 

_ “You said you were going over to Ham 
Blodgett’s last night.” 

“TI did go to Ham Blodgett’s, but I 
lropped in rat Mrs. Attleboro’s afterward.” 
Johnny helped himself to maple sirup 
asually. 

“Tm pelined to think, Chass, that you’re 
ight about her. She is different from the 
yomen round here. There’s a whole lot 
‘bout her that’s attractive.” 

The horror, the pallid shock of Chass’ 
meted him. “£t tu, Brute!” it cried 


{ tiny thought about it afterward sit- 
g in the feed-store window. Chass had 
‘one outside to put some corn into the 
Ailner girls’ wagon. 
The Milner girls, Kate and Louise, had 
ven over from Marston. Johnny looked 
j them thoughtfully. There was only two 
rs’ difference between them, but they 
o0ked like twins, slim, handsome brunettes 
n their twenties. Why, in heaven’s name, 
‘Ouldn’t Chass have cared for one of them? 
ey were fine girls, dandy housekeepers, 
dependent, thrifty and talented. They 


ms, had sensible business heads, neat 
r es. No Turkish Delight about either 
( 


On Wednesday Chass called on Mrs. Lulu, 
}nd on the succeeding evening Johnny ap- 


ed at her door again. He was armed 


‘instance. She had put her little all into it— 
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with a gigantic box of chocolates; and Mrs. | 
Lulu made a great to-do over both of them. 
Time sped on this evening as formerly. 
The lamp glowed cozily, the chocolates 
were devoured in concert, and Mrs. Lulu 
opened her soul and spoke of her relatives, 
her future, her plans here in Briggsville, 
even her finances; and other matters. 

She let him have a glimpse of her appall- 
ing loneliness. 

“I’m a sensitive woman,” she said. “No- 
body knows what it means to a woman of 
that kind to be alone in the world.” 

She mentioned the matter of investments, 
the money she had laid by. But she didn’t 
understand money anyhow; that’s where a 
man came in. 

There was some stock she owned, for 


Perhaps you are a builder of 
ships—a home owner—a con- 
tractor—a maker of machines 


in a Western copper mine. She had bought or of automobiles. 
it of a friend. Oh, a perfectly wonderful 
investment, with big dividends; but it 
troubled her, handling things like that. It 
was so different with a man. Perhaps he’d 
look at the certificates some time, and ad- 
vise her; perhaps he could even help her 
find a purchaser for it. His brother was 
going to look at it too. 

Johnny pricked his ears in alarm. 

“Let me see it,’”’ he offered. ‘‘ Chass isn’t 
the business end of the firm, anyhow.” 

She promised. 

““You’re so clever! Everybody knows 
you havesucha wonderful head for figures!” 

She said more than that. She called him 
John before he left. “It’s always been 
my favorite name,” she said with a little 
sigh; “‘it’s such a manly, sensible name, I 
think.” 

She wrote him a note the very next day, 
using it, ‘My dear John,” and signing it 
“Yours affectionately, Lulu,” and in spite 
of himself Johnny was a little moved by 
it. It wasn’t her fault that Chass was 
making a fool of himself. 

By the end of the week all Briggsville 
knew that Fuller Brothers were calling on 


\ 
Mrs. Lulu Attleboro—rivals in chief at the TT EE 
fair widow’s court. wy yt) 


You may be the head of one 
of America’s great industrial corpora- 
tions or yours may be one of the little 
plants tucked away by the thousands 
throughout the villages of America. 


Some day you will need a paint, a 
varnish or enamel, something special, 
something better than you have ever 
used before. 


To call upon us will bring to you an 
experience of thirty-eight years in paint, 
varnish and enamel making and with it 
all the service that can be derived from 
one of the largest and best equipped 
plants and laboratories in America. 


co Cor 


Relations ibetweevmen d Joh cS 
elations ween Unass and Johnny General Offices— 246 Arco Building, Cle eiaad, Ohio 
had grown very strained. There was a PAINTS, VARNISHES AND ENAMELS 
formal stiffness, a polite constraint between Sales Offices—New York City, Philadelphia, Kansas City 
them that was vastly painful. Established 1881 


In his heart Johnny deplored it all, but 
he was firm, “the end must justify the 
means,” and their future be saved. Once 
let his brother realize the hoplessness of his 
passion for Mrs. Lulu, once let him actually 
step aside for Johnny and time would do 
the rest. Wounds of this sort always healed; 
and he, Johnny, could find some saving 
means whereby to free himself. 

For that he was to have ultimate success 
he had no doubt. Mrs. Lulu had made it 
very clear that he was the central sun in 
her universe. 

It was on this third visit that she had let 
him look at her stock certificates. Five 
thousand dollars’ worth of shares in the 
Ether-Welkin Copper mine in Arizona. 

“Of course I wouldn’t show these to 
everybody,” she murmured; “I wouldn’t 
accept help from just anyone. I only men- 
tioned it to your brother; but it’s different 
with you, John. I'll do whatever you say 
about it. It’s all I have in the world, and, 
well—I think I’d like to get rid of it. And 
you have such a good head you can advise 
me.” ms 2 ais 
fies hada good enough ge ee ot 2 nt 

ere was nothing in the Ether-Welkin - =F y 
Copper. They were handsome certificates, ; VENTIF LEX EYETECTS 
rich pieces of engraving—that was all. A f 

But you couldn’t come right out and say oe The Goggle for Motorists 
all that to a woman who had been fooled 


into the purchase; not when it was, as she a OOL and comfortable, dust-proof and light-weight—these 
said, her little all; not when she stood ; four cardinal virtues of the VENTIFLEX make this style 
beside you, a hand on your arm, her baby Jaa of EYETECTS one of the most popular of our entire line of 
face lifted helplessly to you. te Goggles for Every Need. 

No, he was willing to break Mrs. Lulu’s VENTIFLEX is fitted with ear-bows or elastic head-straps; 


heart, but he couldn’t tell her to her teeth 
that she was a pauper. Besides, all this 
wasn’t his affair. 

So he had fended for time, promised to 


with ALLWON glass to protect your eyes from sun-glare; with 
RESISTAL non-shatterable glass to protect from injury; or 
with your own oculist prescription glasses. 


think it over, advise her later. It was plain Note particularly the screen vents in the soft calf-skin shields 

that she leaned upon him, looked to him which permit side vision and cool circulation of air, yet exclude 

for counsel and advice. Oh, Chass was ina : dust particles. The VENTIFLEX costs from $l. 25 to $2. 25, 

fool’s paradise, making the grand toilet and : yi ee bean as supply you. abe pagise Devgan re em ieee 
j j ] ardware, Department Stor eweler, Optician and Motor Acces- 

spending his Wednesday evenings to no : P sory Dealer ill ANG foeconipists line of EYETECTS— 

avail. Indeed, Mrs. Lulu had hinted this Z Goggles for Every Need: VENT IFLEX for dusts Soe 

; j ‘i is or squintin r sun-glare; 
much to Johnny. She spoke In an indul- os . ers Send for Catalog and enna of nearest dealer. 
gent, almost sisterly way of Chass, men- Pa ke ie TO. DEALERS—Write for dealers’ book 


tioned some of his little foibles. She was a 7 i ; . and details of our co-operative selling plan. 
person clearly of more sense than Johnny : sil a STRAUSS & BUEGELEISEN 
had at first suspected. z= ssiee Sea, 

Indeed, Johnny was beginning to feel a 
more and more that he had misjudged Mrs. 
Lulu. It was not her fault that men gravi- 
tated toward her, that Chass, foolish moth, 

(Concluded on Page 42) 
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S upreme 
mSeattle-— 


| A Totem Pole when transplanted | 
| to one of the Miracle Cities of _ 
the West, loses the mystic sym- _ 
bolism which it holds for the | 
- Indians of the Northwest. oo 
But it serves to couple this new / 
country to the past—to make the | 

) contrasts all the sharper. _ 


_ With hydro-electric power at her; 
doors, it is not surprising that — 
Seattle makes such extensive use _ 
of electric current in her homes. | 


- Doubtless you would expect that 
90% of the homes would be 
electrically lighted; they are. 


You would expect that every 
| home would have one or more 
' electrical conveniences; it has, 


But you might not have expected | 


that more than half of these | 
would be Hotpoint appliances; | 
they are. f 
And among the dealers Hot- | 


points are specialized by about 
the same percentage as in Phila- 
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El vin the war fF 


4 dont waste it 


4] i. sate 4 : 
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—save fuel —save labor 
At every lamp socket in your home both light and heat are at your in- 
stant command day or night. Let us suggest how you can use this 
combination lighting-heating system to help win the war. 

One —see that all wasteful use of electric lights is stopped 

Two—secure highest lighting efficiency by replacing all carbon lamps with Mazdas 
Three —do more of your household operations electrically 

The big saving in coal (67%) is made because 262!/, pounds of coal burned at the 
Central Station and used by you for electric cooking is as efficient as 800 pounds of 


coal used in your range, and the saving is 100% when the Central Station uses 
water power or burns oil. 


Re = e ae r' 4 - 
ee oy ie La ¥ : ~ a 
a ee ee a - ag ; ‘ 4 


~the food si 
ll the way from Philadelphi 


same— America’s Service 
are going into use all over th 
servation suggestions. For the 


—because, during the past thirteer 
put the electric wiring in their ho: 
to some of the idle lamp sockets. 

These women are living proo! 
food, save time and energy, ar 


Cook in cool « 
With Wotfoinl. lamp-socket appliance 


—toast only so much bread as is needed. .: 


—bake the hot cakes, fry the eggs or the bac 
(in No. 5, below) of how to do two operatic 


—put coffee and cold water into the percolate 
Always the same; no spoilage, no waste. — 


—read about No. 2, below, and learn how 
biscuits, or a pie, or a loaf of bread—yes, 


—nor is it necessary to waste time and me 
Immersion Heater (see No. 8 below) is 87% effic 


Here are interesting details about | 


ebonized handles, gives this Panelled Coffee Urn a cot 
pleasing appearance: It is equipped with the famous V. 
colating device—no traps, valves, floats or other bothersome ¢ 
Protected against burnouts by our automatic switch. 9-cup 


tured, $18.00; Grecian design, $15.00. 


1 The graceful lines, the highly polished nickel finish, P 


there is a lamp socket; coils glow instantly. A 

Highly polished nickel, 71/,"" in diameter. $4.50. 
Just use the Ovenette over this Radiant Stove and you | 
baking equipment—will bake anything that you can put i 
and as quickly as largest oven. 11" in diameter, 6" high. 


2 You can use ordinary dishes on this Radiant Stove. 


Make your toast right on the table as fast as it is w 
3 crunchy-brown and hot. And for the family’s toast 

current will cost less than a cent. Sound interes 
Toaster is handsome—highly polished nickel. $5.00, includ 
rack, as shown. ~~ 


The most widely sold household electric appliance. 
4 has enabled millions of women to turn ironing 

pleasurable work. Banishes waiting, walking and 
iron and iron. Many exclusive features, such as cool 
point—attached stand—thumb rest—cord protector. 3 Ib 
5 and 6 lb. sizes (for household ironing) $5.00. i 
5 combinations—bake cakes or boil above, while 

below, etc. Extremely economical of current; 0 
socket. Highly polished nickel. $7.50, including cake gride 
and grid. Three heats. Ovenette (No. 2) can be used oy 


Ps ies j } 


You carry on two operations at once on this Radiant i 


aVving Way 


pu will find that the story is the 


ilizing — ffotoin{ appliances 
arry out the government’s con- 
‘easons — 


n 3,000,000 women have decided to 
‘hem by attaching Hotpoint appliances 


appliances save fuel, save 
just as well 


: on the table— 
own, hot, delectable 


| just as wanted—no food wasted. See details’ 


-you pour amber-clear coffee with full aroma. 
\ 


at the table—not trivialities, but a pan of 
ast. And the expense for current is trivial 


at a little hot water quickly—the Hotpoint 


3 that will help you save and serve. 


soudoir Set is the traveler’s outfit de luxe. 3 Ib. iron with 
ed stand and cord—attaches to any lamp socket. Stand on 
liron is inverted; receptacle for heating curling tongs; folding 
1 in use in right hand picture No. 6). The inverted iron can 
las a small stove. $5.00 complete, in felt bag. 


'the most popular Hotpoint Percolator, and several hundred 
nd have been sold. The same valveless percolating device 
fety switch as No. 1. Using cold water, percolation begins in 
tte, and you pour six cups of perfect coffee in ten minutes. 
cost less than a cent. As pictured, $9.50; made of aluminum, 
| $8.50; an artistic design with panelled sides, $10.50. 


y, day or night, wherever there is a lamp socket, you can snap 
th and this Hotpoint Immersion Heater will be in service. 
id into any liquid, it soon brings a small quantity to boil. A 
er self sterilizing and easily kept clean. Small (as illustrated) 


$5.50; Crookneck $6.00. 


ty of the always-clean home is with us—the day of spasmodic 
ings,’ when dust and dirt are brushed from place to place, is 
With Hotpoint Vacuum Cleaner the dust is sucked up and 
ttaches to any lamp socket, and the attachments enable you to 
3, clothing, hangings, etc. Cleaner $30.00; attachments $8.50. 


| HOTPOINT DIVISION 
ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY, Inc. 


5660 W. Taylor St., Chicago Ontario, Calif, 
nufacturers of these three well known lines of appliances 


fofoing =— Gewedtene 86 Huge 


it makers of electric household appliances. Distributers everywhere, 
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© Predominate in = 


Philadelphia 


ERP 


It stands on the north side of In- 
dependence Square, this plainly 
built two-story brick building, 
hallowed by patriotic memories. 


It was in Independence Hall that 
the Declaration of Independence 
was drafted and promulgated: it 
was here that the Constitution of 
the United States was framed 
and ratified; here was the first 
seat of Government; here Old 
Glory was first made; and in the 
central corridor the Liberty Bell 
is still exhibited. 
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But the City of Homes has its 
modern appeal, for it is one of 
the very first among our manu- 
facturing cities and trade centers. 


Sn 
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w 


EE 


And so it is only natural that 
Philadelphia should readily adopt 
electrically heated appliances for 
its homes. 


And it is a striking commentary 
on Philadelphia’s alert merchan- 
dising that 75% of the dealers in 
such articles are enrolled among 
the 8000 Hotpoint dealers 
throughout this country. 


PERSIE 


Careful tests have been made which satisfy us that the actual food saved 
by electric cooking is considerable. For instance— 


—when you take a five-pound roast out of an electric oven, it weighs 
about a half-pound more than if you had cooked it in some other 
oven—you have saved a half-pound of meat. 


Also—you cook at the table as wanted and serve everything temptingly 
hot, thus reducing the excess and spoilage to the minimum. 


Electric cooking simplifies the whole cooking proposition to such an 
extent that you will have much more time to devote to war-time activities. 
And your family will be better nourished the while. 


CJ 
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(Concluded from Page 39) 
was trying to scorch his wings. There was 
no denying she had a certain allure. Even 
he with his cool calculations was quite aware 
of it; her presence raised peculiar emotion 
in him at times. 

All this for the first few weeks; but there 
came an evening when Johnny made a 
shocking and uncomfortable discovery. 

He had gone into the little garden to 
look at the Leghorns, walking past the 
vegetable beds he and Chass had dug in 
concert, over the neat cinder paths they 
had measured and rolled together, past the 
grape arbor they had built and painted 
together—to the netted chicken run. 

And as he approached he was suddenly 
aware of afeminine figure—a fancy purely— 
standing before the wire. She was throw- 
ing largess of corn out of a bowl to the 
chickens. A billowy, bewitching figure, 
teetering on high heels. She wore some- 
thing pink with a touch of white at the 
throat, and a mist of fine soft ringlets played 
round her face. She turned to smile as he 
approached, to smile at him! There wasn’t 
a trace of Chass in the whole picture. 

And his heart swelled with shamed pleas- 
ure and horror mingled. 

It was his own vision of Mrs. Lulu; he 
had created her out of the gossamer of his 
thoughts and planted her here, as he had 
done once before, though with a few changes. 
Planted her here for his own pleasure too. 

Was it possible? He drove the phantom 
Mrs. Lulu Attleboro from his mind and 
wiped his clammy forehead with his hand- 
kerchief. Then he laughed. It was utterly 
absurd. He had no interest in Mrs. Lulu 
in the world—personally. And yet 

It was only the next time he called that 
the unthinkable happened. They had had 
a pleasant evening, eating from a Gargan- 
tuau box of candy he had brought, talking 
of divers things—until the farewell. 

Then Mrs. Lulu spoke of the mining 
stock again. 

“You naughty John,” she laughed and 
pout.d, “you promised to help me! You 
promised to find me somebody to buy it, 
and you never have. Aren’t you going to 
help Lulu?” 

“Yes,”’ he said idiotically, ‘ 
to—if I have to buy it myself. 

Mrs. Lulu’s blue eyes widened, grew 
misty 

“Oh, John, how dear you are!”’ she said; 
and then—he never knew how it hap- 
pened—his arm was round her and he had 
kissed her. 

And she was his—apparently! She 
stroked his shoulder and cried a little, and 
called him Jack, a term none on earth had 
ever used to him before; and caution woke 
somewhere in Johnny’s brain and rebuked 
him shrilly. 

** And now I'll just turn the stock over to 
you, Jack, and to-morrow you can let me 
have the money right away. It’ll be all the 
same, won’t it—when we’re—when we’re 
going to 

““T—er 

Johnny made an incoherent sound and 
got out of it by kissing her again. 

But when he staggered from the house he 
realized what had happened. He had ac- 
complished his purpose, and a great deal 
more. He was committed, engaged. And 
more, he had been dragged into a financial 
obligation of sorts. 

As he came near the garden it was void 
and empty. There was no picture of Mrs. 
Lulu feeding the fowls. Well, he had done 
it; he had permitted Mrs. Lulu to become 
his fiancée, they were actually engaged. 
They were to cherish it a happy secret for 
a week or two, at her request; and so Chass 
was saved. 

And yet Johnny’s discomfort grew! 
There was something compelling, almost 
basilisk, about the woman. He had a hor- 
rid feeling that it might not be so easy to 


” 


: ‘I’m going 
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liberate himself as he had imagined; that he 
might even go so far as to connive against 
himself. There was a disturbing quality 
about her. 

And then of course there was the Ether- 
Welkin Copper. 

He was still shrewd and cool enough to 
understand. Mrs. Lulu might love him as 
she protested, but love him or leave him his 
destiny was to be indissolubly mixed with 
five thousand dollars’ worth of mining stock. 
It was a price, and yet there was the possi- 
bility that he would actually pay it. That 
persistent, implacable softness of Mrs. Lulu. 
And when you got your arm round her she 
knew how to assert it. 

Well, thank God, Chass was saved all 
this, at least! As for himself, in some way, 
in some fashion, he must work out his 
ultimate liberty. 

He was to go to supper, his first meal, 
with Mrs. Lulu the next evening. 

He approached her home torn by mingled 
emotions. He wanted to see Mrs. Lulu and 
he wanted to flee her presence. He tried to 
steel himself against her sirenic charm, and 
he wanted to yield to it—never more than 
when she greeted him! 

The little parlor glowed, all rosy and 
cushiony. There was Turkish Delight on 
the table. Behind in the dining room a 
green fern centered a sparkling table set 
for two. 

“‘T’ve cooked the supper all myself, Jack, 
just for we two. That’s one thing I really 
can do, too, if I dosay it that shouldn’t. I 
always was the greatest girl for cooking,” 
Mrs. Lulu cooed. She led him to the table 
and plied him with food. 

And Johnny looked at her in awed wonder. 

It was the most terrible food he had ever 
eaten, From the cooked-out steak to the 
thin, sour floury pie it was terrible beyond 
description. And the biscuits! Leaden 
gray lumps like dum-dum bullets. A mem- 
ory of Chass Fuller’s flaky featherlight bis- 
cuits rose. Why, the woman didn’t know 
what cooking was! She had ruined her 
palate, her judgment—if she ever had had 
any—with candy, Turkish Delight! 

She might have a baby face and wear a 
pink dress and sit here beaming at you; she 
might even love you; but a woman that 
cooked like that was a menace, no less. 

Johnny’s will power suddenly returned. 
Mrs. Lulu’s Circe power was gone forever. 
A woman whomade biscuits like that wasn’t 
a woman at all! And he had nothing to 
fear from her. 

When at the close of the meal she men- 
tioned Ether-Welkin again and reproached 
him for tardiness he met her collectedly, 
gravely even. 

“‘T will attend to it, Lulu—and very soon. 
I’m going out of town for a few days. But 
when I come back I’ll take it up with you 
right away.” 

He meant it too. He pondered it going 
home. If he had to part with five thousand 
to meet her heckling, to keep Chass—it was 
cheap at the price. And it was worth five 
thousand to get back his old, clear-headed 
self. Horrible! If he had been thrown 
along in with the five thousand! No, thank 
heaven, he was entirely saved forever; but 
he wanted a little interval to think things 
over, to make his plans decently. 

Under the strained relations he main- 
tained with Chass at present he offered 
little explanation for his three-day jaunt to 
Andes. Chass, misguided creature, would 
probably make hay while he was gone, for 
all the good it did him. 


It was on the following Wednesday that 
Johnny Fuller stepped briskly off the train 
from Andes. 

For a gentleman carrying a knotty prob- 
lem or a secret worry he walked with a 
ridiculously light step. And as he came 
near Mrs. Lulu Attleboro’s house he walked 
even more lightly, jauntily almost. 


EVENING POST 


Mrs. Lulu’s parlor was lit—dimly. It 
was a warm evening and her front door 
stood slightly ajar, an inch or so, giving a 
thin loophole into the roseate bower be- 
yond the hall. It was Chass’ night to call 
on her, and Johnny had no least doubt he 
would find him there. He hoped he would, 
in fact. He wanted to come in on Chass 
and say his little say and have done. 

Yet some instinct—the furtive streak 
that a partially opened door wakens in any- 
one—bade him go up the veranda steps 
noiselessly. 

Chass was sitting on Mrs. Lulu’s sofa, 
Mrs. Lulu beside him, her head on his 
shoulder. She was stroking his coat sleeve, 
murmuring. And he was the most unhappy- 
looking Chass Johnny had ever seen. 

“Call me honey-bunch, Charley.” 

Chass muttered something. 

“You do love Lulu, don’t you, dear?”’ 

“Yes, dear.”’ There was a suggestion of 
resignation, of patience in Chass’ voice 
that wrung Johnny’s heart. But he re- 
mained cool. He even got out his tobacco 
and began filling his pipe. 

“You look so much like your brother, 
Charley—only you’re so much handsomer! 
Oh, Charley—dearest 

Johnny did not flinch—even at what fol- 
lowed. 

There were words he did not catch, then: 

“Tf I could get the money by Saturday, 
dear. You could look after the whole thing 
for me; and if you love me so fe 

Johnny had his match out but did not 
oo it. The misery . Chass face stirred 

im 

“Not that way,” i Rid suddenly, and 
picking up his bag went silently away. 

Chass would have to pass the feed store 
going home. He would wait for him there. 

Johnny had not long to wait. It wasn’t 
quite ten when he saw Chass flitting home- 
ward through the quiet street, and Johnny 
rose from the step to confront him. 

“Well, Chass,’’ he said easily, pleasantly, 
“T see you’ve been calling on our friend, 
Mrs. Lulu Attleboro.’”’ Chass started. 

“What if I have?” he asked curtly. 

OME 0 nly you looked so happy.”’ 

Happy?’ 

“Yes,” said Johnny patiently; “‘and I 
bet I can tell you why. You’ve been to 
supper—supper, Chass—at Mrs. Lulu’s.” 

Chass turned white. 

“What are you trying to insinuate?” he 
asked hoarsely. ‘‘She’s the noblest, the 
dearest _ 

“T know.” Johnny tamped down his 
pipe thoughtfully. ‘‘It’s a noble supper 
she cooks too. I met a man coming from 
Andes who ate one of them—when she was 
staying in Andes a while ago.” 

“What is this drivel?’’ Chass cried pas- 
sionately. ‘‘You’re speaking of the woman 
I love; the woman nh 

“The woman you're engaged to—though 
you’re not going to announce it for a week 
or two.” Chass stared. 

“Oh, I could tell you more things than 
that. Her favorite name is Charles because 
it’s a manly, sensible name; and she turns 
to you for advice because you’ve got a 
dandy level head and business oughtn’t to 
bother a little woman, anyhow. You see, I 
know, because I’m engaged to her too. 
And last Friday night her favorite name 
was John 

“Why, you liar! You—you—why, she’s 
been playing with you!” 

“Us,” corrected Johnny patiently. 

““She—she thinks you’re a good-enough 
fellow, but slow as the dickens. She feels 
only sisterly toward you; she told me so; 
and 

*‘ And now [stand here and tell you some- 
thing else. You're going to relieve her of 
a lot of bum shares in a Western copper 
mine 

“How d’you know? Why, she only men- 
tioned them to you.” 
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“TI noticed that.” Johnny was drawi 
on his pipe thoughtfully. 

“Besides, even if they are—are no gooc 
I—I’m ve Johnny. It isn’t for that; 
and I—I love her.’ 

“TI know,” said Johnny. ‘That’s wh 
she overplays her hand. I mean her supe 
pers. Why, George Lambert told me —— 

Chass groaned. 

“Oh, you ought to talk to Lambert, 
Chass. Her favorite name was George 
then; and she played him for a sucker like 
a house afire: the way she’s tried to play 
you and me.’ 

Chass didn’t answer. 

“She wants her five thousand and sh 
wants it quick. Oh, I don’t say she mightn’t 
take a man thrown i in, but not likely. She’s 
playing for a sure thing—her money in her 
fist. And Lambert tells me she’s going West 
again soon. There’s some fellow out there 
she cares about 

“I—I love her!” Chass mourned. Yet 
it had a hollow, unconvincing sound. 

“You did love her,” corrected J ohnny. 
“The way I have it figured out, Chass, 
it’s like this: You and I’ve always palled 
together; done everything together, and 
well—women have got their place, and 
that’s true enough. Perhaps a fellow does 
want a look in on that sort of thing too, 
But, anyhow, if we’re going in for that sort 
of thing there’s no reason why it ought to 
break up our lives—turn ’em into one of 
these damned triangles. And one woman'll 

do it every time. 

“What we want in this situation is two 
women—two women we know with tas 
and views like ours; and then we could 
take up the thing together.” Johnny spat 
meditatively. ‘‘ And so—lI’ve been thinkin’ 
a little myself, Chass. The Milner girls— 
have you ever noticed? They’re real pretty 
girls too; and we could go over there and 
call—say Saturday. We could go together. 

“T guess you’re right,” said Chass. ‘‘Our 
own kind of girls—that we know about’s 
what we want. But good Lord,” he said 
bitterly, “what good’ll it do us—or me— 
when I’m engaged to Mrs. Attleboro?” 

“Why, as to that,” said Johnny, “so am 
I. And that makes it all the easier. Well 
just cut loose together.” 

He got up and went into the feed store, 
Chass following. 

And here Johnny went to the desk and 
ruthlessly took pen and ink and paper— 
the firm’s paper with ‘‘ Fuller Bros., Briggs- 
ville, N. Y., Feed—Grain— Fertilizers. We 
Aim To Please” upon it. 

And he began to write—thus: 


“Mrs. Lulu Attleboro. t 

“Dear Madam: We herewith beg to in- 
form you that we consider our engagement 
to you at an end. 

“We have talked the matter over fully 
between ourselves, and with an old friend, 
George Lambert, of Andes; and we realize 
that this step can only be an accommoda- 
tion to you and save you much mental wear 
and tear deciding who has prior claim. 


€ 


perity, and success in all reasonable fields 
of endeavor, We remain, . 
is Very Truly Yours y 


“ 7 

The inexorable hand paused, laid _ 
the pen almost mechanically. It was t 
little round rubber stamp that kissed t 
space under the last word, leaving a viol 
“Fuller Bros.’’ there, according to custo 

Then Johnny added his personal touch, 

Below he wrote in-minute script: i 


“Per J.P. F.& C.J. F.” 4 


“There,” he said thoughtfully, “I guess 
that'll doit. If we drop it in the post-office 
slot going home she’ll get it by noon.” 

And on this Chass put out his own hand. © 

“Give it to me, Johnny,” he said; ‘. 
mail it on the way down.” 
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OOPER 
BENNINGTON 


SPRING NEEDLE UNDERWEAR 


HE fine, close, elastic stitch 
of Cooper’s- Bennington 
spring needle machines makes 
the underwear with the Cooper’s- 
Bennington label in the neck- 
band America’s standard of 
comfort and durability. 


Because it has the stretch 
that springs back, Cooper’s- 
Bennington fits without bag 
or drag in any position, and 
its extra mile of thread gives 
an extra year of wear. 


When your dealer shows 
you that label on knit 
under-garments or 
nainsook Summer- 
wear you may buy 
with confidence; 
for better cannot 
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BLACK CAT TEXTILES COMPANY, Home Office: Kenosha, We 


No Makers Also of Black Cat Reinforced Hosiery for Men, Women and Children 
Factories at Kenosha and Sheboygan, Wis.; Harvard, Ill., and Bennington, Vt. 


be produced. / 
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Actual phatograph of dual equipment of Goodyear S-V solid tires in 
service on a seven-ton unit of the Consumers Company, Chicago 
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The Essentials of 


Truck Tire 


eee pneumatic truck tires 


are opening up new fields of em- 
ployment for the motor truck, the 
solid tire is yet essential and advan- 
tageous in slower service. 


From the beginning of the truck in- 
dustry Goodyear has been developing 
solid tires, to a result now commen- 
surate with such effort and experience. 


Out of the experiments we have made, 
the tests and demonstrations we have 
conducted, the clear fact emerges 
that the merit of a solid truck tire 
depends upon three essential 
qualities. 


These three qualities, vital to efficient 
and economical service, are long 
tread wear, freedom from chipping 
and cutting, and resistance to separa- 
tion from the base. 


It is not a hard matter to embody 
one of these qualities in a truck tire, 


but it is exceedingly difficult to in- 
clude all three in effective proportion. 


The marked superiority of the 
Goodyear S-V solid truck tire con- 
sists in the fact that it does embody 
all three qualities in extreme degree. 
It wears long and persistently, it 
defeats ordinary abrasion and damage, 
tire and base are fused into an almost 
indissoluble unit. 


Proof of the tire’s goodness is best 
seen in its performance, a perform- 
ance uniformly remarkable for efh- 
ciency and thrift. 


No Goodyear truck tire is an un- 
tried quantity—a system of intensive 
testing establishes each type’s merit 
before it goes on the market. 


This practice affords yet another 
sound assurance for the public that 
the Goodyear tire it buys will serve 
ably and well. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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months longer there is sure to be an in- 
sistent demand in this country, just as 
there has been in England and France, for a shifting of 


|: THE great war lasts more than a few 


the huge burden of cost. At present we are paying for the 
war to an astonishingly large and unheard-of extent out of 
the production and possession of wealth. In all fairness 
and justice it is high time that the spending of 

wealth, luxury, extravagance and waste began to 

do their share. 

Through the tax on business profits and incomes 
the creators and savers have been carrying on the 
war. Now let the spenders and wasters put their 
shoulders to the wheel. France has been imposing 
a tax since April first upon the retail purchase of a 
large number of luxuries; Andrew Bonar Law, 

British Chancellor of the Exchequer, recently an- 

nounced that his government would adopt taxes 

similar to the French; and Canada is considering 

like action in her new budget. The handwriting is 7 
on the wall, and experts 
for the Government are 
now quietly but busily 
working upon an elabo- 
rate and revolutionary 
system of taxes upon 
expenditures, which 
can be incorporated in- 
to the new revenue law. 

These new and pro- 
posed laws aim to hit 
the free and easy 
spender, and while it is 
hoped to reach the rich 
more than the poor, t 
the poor also will have 
to pay if they squander 
a whole week’s wages 
upon a single pair of 
shoes, a waist or a hat. 
Food and other neces- 
saries, such as modest priced articles of clothing 
and even low priced luxuries, are exempt. But the 
idea is to catch the working girl who lavishes her 
whole savings upon a single garment no less than 
the millionaire who buys a $50,000 antique for his 
library or a $25,000 necklace for his wife. 

It is true that the present revenue law contains = 
a few very moderate taxes upon articles for which 
the public spends money, such as automobiles, 
musical instruments, jewelry, sporting goods, cos- 
metics, patent medicines, chewing gum and theater 
tickets. But, with the exception of theater tickets, 
these taxes are levied upon the manufacturer 
instead of upon the consumer, where they really 
belong. In other words, Congress was afraid not 
only of the administrative difficulties of imposing 
expenditure taxes directly upon the public, but it probably 
feared public resentment against such measures at the 
very beginning of the war. 

It was natural to attack wealth first. That is always the 
most popular course. Heavy taxes are bound to offend 
somebody, and it seemed wiser at the start to offend the 
relatively few who are primarily producers and savers 
rather than the many who are spenders. In the original 
House bill there were many expenditure taxes which the 
Senatestruck out. Indeed, the Senate bill, at least in one of 
its stages, provided that only one-twenty-sixth of the total 
revenue should consist of taxes on expenditures, whereas 
more than seven-eighths was expected to come from busi- 
ness profits and incomes. The law itself as finally passed 
did not provide that more than thirteen per cent should 
come from luxuries. “‘ As the war progresses there will have 
to be an extension of the tax system,”’ said the leaders, and 
let it go at that. 


When Taxes Curb Extravagance 


BE political and administrative questions can no longer 
prevent the spenders from carrying part of the load. 
Not only has the conviction grown that too much of the 
burden was put on the processes of industry rather than 
upon the garnered and enjoyed fruits thereof, upon the bee 
rather than upon the honey, but an even more pressing 
argument is that taxes upon luxurious expenditure might 
tend to discourage extravagance. 

Such a result would mean more money saved for Liberty 
bonds and war-savings stamps, and it would mean a more 
rapid shifting of labor and materials into ‘essential’ 
industries. 

If taxes reduce extravagance, well and good. If people 
keep on spending almost as much as before, despite the 


By ALBERT W. ATV 


The Sentiment Against 
Seeing Husky Young Flunkies Do No Work Except Serving a 
Opening a Carriage Door is More Than Most of Us Can Much Longer Endure 


higher cost, which is not im- 
possible, then also well and 
good, because the revenue 
from the taxes would be very 


high. Such at least is the theory, and if it is correct the 
nation is bound to benefit either way it works. 

But that is not all. If the Federal Government con- 
tinues in hasty and haphazard manner to pile up the rates 
on incomes, corporation profits and inheritances, many of 
our largest states will soon be left without any source of 
revenue. All the European nations are hesitating about 
forcing these taxes to the danger point, and are steadily 
increasing their expenditure taxes to keep pace with those 
upon wealth. This is true even of England, which, largely 
for social-reform purposes, has led the world with its levies 
upon incomes and inheritances. 

No modern legislator likes to impose a tax upon spend- 
ing, because it is supposed to add to the cost of living. And 
this was true in the past. For centuries the poor and 
oppressed of every country were ground down with a 


multitude of taxes on the necessaries of life. Until very. 


recent times the rich and powerful so controlled the govy- 
ernments that it was always the poor who paid. Before the 
French Revolution it is said that practically half of the 
peasant’s income was taken from him in taxes. 

“The only objection I have [to the revenue bill],”’ said 
“United States Senator Norris last September, “‘is that on 
the large incomes it does not take enough. It may be 
necessary before the war is over to tax the consumption 
of the poor, to tax the medicine of the sick, the blind, 
the crippled and the insane who have been returned to 
our shores from the blood-drenched trenches of Europe; but 
that time will never come with my consent until the last 
swollen dollar of war profits and excessive income has been 
conscripted. 

“Tnstead of sufficiently taxing war profits and swollen 
incomes it is proposed to tax coffee, tea, cocoa, sugar, 
molasses and medicines. These taxes are small, it is true. 
They are levied in pennies, but the burden, small though it 


Dinner or 


is, is sustained by countless thousands who 
are already bowed down in poverty, al- 
ready struggling in every possible way to 
feed and clothe themselves and their fami- 
lies. It is a less hardship for the holder of 
a $2,000,000 income to pay $1,000,000 of 
it in taxes than it is for the poor widow, 
struggling to feed and clothe her children, 
to buy a pound of sugar or a pound of 
coffee.” / 
Senator Norris was only reéchoing the 


rians and “‘classical’”’ economists. To them 
it seemed self-evident that a tax upon ex- 


heavily upon those least able to bear it. 


salt per day as John D. Rockefeller needs. 
Perhaps he needs a little more, and prob- 
ably he buys just as much. But if you tax 
each ounce of salt one cent to the buyer 
you are evidently discriminating against the 
poor man, for he cannot afford that cent as 
easily as Rockefeller can. Is anything more 
obviously unfair than taxing a man according to 
his need rather than his ability to pay? 


Adam Smith’s Idea 


UT what if you tax luxuries instead of neces- 

sities—some rich man’s $100,000 organ, 

let us say, instead of salt? Then surely the tax 

is not unfair. The poor workingman does not 
buy church organs. : 

To this there has been a ready reply, as glib 
as a mathematical formula, first propounded by 
Adam Smith, the founder of political economy, 
and followed blindly ever since by most of the 
economists right down to one who is now a high 
government official. . 

A tax on luxuries, they said, would yield only 
driblets of money, because there are not enough 
rich people. Adam Smith’s idea was that the 
total purchases of the “‘inferior ranks” so far 
exceeded those of the higher ranks that no large 
lucrative revenue could be obtained except from 
staple articles like salt, coffee, tea, cocoa, liquor 
and tobacco, which are consumed by the masses. 
of people. To this list later writers added 
petroleum. Even the rich scatter their pur- 
chases over many things, it was argued, and do 
not buy much of any one luxury. 

At one time even the wisdom of a tax on liquor 
and tobacco was debated. It was feared that 
people would not use whisky and tobacco at all 
if they were taxed. It was argued that because 
the use of powder for the hair and ladies’ chip 
hats had fallen off after taxes had been imposed upon them, 
all articles would suffer in the same way. > ra 

“In the arithmetic of the customs,” said one great man, 
“two and two instead of making four sometimes make 
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century-long cry of reformers, humanita- — 


penditure is unjust, because it bears most — 


The poor workingman needs just as much ~ 


only one.” But Adam Smith saw clearly on this particu- 


lar phase of the subject, and largely due to his teachings 
England adopted and made the chief feature of her revenue 
system for nearly a century the heavy imposts on liquor 
and tobacco. The taste for them has been so widely 


diffused and deeply ingrafted into the habits of the people — 


that no amount of taxation seems to have lessened their — 


use. 
Alexander Hamilton proposed a tax upon whisky just 
after the American Revolution, but people objected so 
strenuously to the prospect of a rise in the cost of booze 
that they actually rebelled. P 
“‘Odious, unequal, unpopular and oppressive” were the 
mild adjectives applied to Hamilton’s scheme. “It is the 
horror of all free states, is hostile to the liberties of 
the people and would convulse the government.” § 
For whisky was regarded in certain sections of the coun- 
try as a necessary of life like any staple product of the 
farm. To convert grain into spirits was regarded as much 
a natural right as to make flour. Had not the people just 
thrown off the tyrannical taxes of the mother country? 
Was not every man’s house and whisky still his own castle? 
Especially did the Irish elements hate any mention of 
taxes on what they ate, drank, wore or lived in. 
But these violent opinions and sentiments did not con- 
tinue. From Civil War times down to 1909 the Federal 
Government depended to a large extent upon the liquor 
and tobacco taxes, and men had long ceased to question 
their wisdom and justice. The consumption of malt liquor 
and distilled spirits was about ten times greater in this 
(Continued on Page 49) 
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It pays to buy any car if you can 
afford to own and operate it. The 
answer to that question should be in- 
teresting both to the man who buys 
a used car and to the man who buys 
a new one— because the resale value 
is equally important in both cases. 


There was a time when the purchase 
of a used car was seriously questioned 
by many good judges. There was a 
time when it was considered only a 
matter of getting rid of cars which dealers 
had to take in exchange. 


But times have changed. The used 
car business today is a real business, a 
legitimate business, and it is handled 
by men who are as jealous of their 
reputation, are as careful to give 
Sood value as those in any other line 
of human endeavor. 


These men know that it is not simply 
the sale price of a used car that the buyer 
should consider, but the condition of the 
operating parts of that car, the reputa- 
tion of the maker, the performance that 
cars of that make have given in the past, 
and the probability of the performance 
they will give the new buyer in the future. 


And in the new car or the old car, the 
life and usefulness of the entire unit and 
the expense of operating it, all go back 
to the design and durability of the 
fundamental parts of the vehicle. 


Four or five years ago the Walden Shaw 
Livery Company of Chicago operated a 
fleet of twenty taxicabs, and literally 
wore them out in the severest, most con- 
tinuous service that a motor car can have. 
But under those cars there were two 
units that could not be worn out, 
the Timken-Detroit Front and Rear 


Axles; and those axles, after an average 
of over a hundred thousand miles of 
service, were built into a new set of cars 
for the company. 


That represents a real practical resale 
value that any car owner can see. So if 
you are considering the purchase of a 
used car, don’t forget the importance of 
axle sturdiness when you are looking at 
tires, listening to the motor, or examin- 
ing the upholstery. 


And conversely, when you buy a new 
car, remember that it is a fact proven 
out in many, many cases that the cars 
equipped with Timken-Detroit 
Axles have today the highest average 
resale value in proportion to their 
original cost. 


Hy THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO. 
VY Detroit, Michigan 


Oldest and largest builders of front and rear axles 
for both passenger cars and motor trucks 
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What Kind of Used Car Does it Pay to Buy? 
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Imported from 


Imported from 
Porto Rico 


Porto Rico 


o 


‘ixctws © Who discovered Ricoro? My friend Smith,”’ said the 
architect. **At his home, the other evening, he opened a _pancteta Size 76 
box of fine, Corona size cigars. ase 

** After we lighted up, I noticed Smith dropping two dimes j 
in his youngster’s bank. ) R 4 

***What’s the idea?’ I asked. 

**“T used to smoke 25c cigars. Now I buy Ricoro at 8c and 
put the difference in the boy’s bank.’ 


*’ Well, if there’s a difference in the quality of the cigars, it 
certainly favors Ricoro, I agreed.’’ 


Sooner or later youll discover— 


Ricoro will increase your smoking enjoyment and decrease your cigar 


ere a expenditures, because Ricoro is imported duty free from Porto Rico. 
' ' Ricoro gives you a rich fragrance and a mellow mz/duess, exclusive to tropic- . 
Fate ae grown cigars. Made ina dozen sizes and shapes, —from 6c to 2-for-25c— 
sold in all simply the question of size. The quality is the same in all. Invincible Size 
or Cc 


United Cigar Stores 


(CIGARS Sold Only in United Cigar Stores—‘‘ Thank You.”’ 


Iii UNITED CIGAR STORES COMPANY 


Over 1200 Stores Operated in over 500 Cities. General Offices, New York 


Box of 50—$4.00 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
country in 1917 than in 1866, and the consumption of 
tobacco was from twenty to thirty times greater. The 
revenue from both sources was about twelve times greater. 
Certainly there could be no more complete proof than this 
‘that heavy expenditure taxes do not always defeat their 
own ends. 
Taxes on liquor and tobacco, especially on the former, 
have been almost too good to be true in both England and 
‘this country. Concentrated as these things are, in great 
warehouses at a few points, the taxes are exceedingly easy 
to collect, and there is no longer any tendency in either 
country, as on the Continent, to regard certain forms of 
liquor as necessities. Even as long ago as 1775 Adam 
Smith in his famous definition of necessities and luxuries 
said that “‘custom nowhere renders it indecent ‘to go with- 
out whisky and ale.” But beer is regarded as almost a 
necessity in Germany, and wine in France, Spain and Italy. 
Taxes on cheap wines in the Gallic countries and on beer in 
Germany are never very successful. In the same way 
more revenue relatively is derived from coffee in England 
and from tea in Germany, because coffee is more of a lux- 
ury than tea in England, and vice versa in Germany. 
When Adam Smith drew up his famous principles of 
political economy, the articles taxed were salt, wheat, soap, 
leather, candles, coal, wool, and the like. No wonder that 
taxes on spending were odious and hateful! Anyone who 
ate white bread in Holland had to pay three guilders and 
fifteen stivers a year for the privilege. Salt had been taxed 
for centuries, and still is reached, even in the hands of the 
pauper in backward countries like India. Until very 
recently the Italian peasants had to pay their octroi on 
almost every bare necessity of life, such as a dozen eggs. 
To-day in Mexico one cannot ride in a rowboat without 
paying a tax. If a country is very poor, without industries, 
accumulated capital and large incomes, it must get along 
as best it can. If it does not have good objects to tax, it 
must tax bad ones. 


French Taxes on Hats and Lampshades 


BCE as recently as the Civil War in this country a 
4 tax upon expenditures could mean only one thing, prac- 

tically speaking, and that was a tax upon necessaries. It 
was truly a tax upon the cost of living. But this country 
to-day as compared with Mexico, or with Italy or India of 
‘a few years ago, or with our own country in the Civil War, 
or with England and America of a century ago—that is a 
very different story. New wealth has been created in such 
‘vast amounts, and luxuries, comforts and conveniences 
have multiplied and spread so far, that Adam Smith and 
his followers would not know the world to-day as the same 
onein which they lived. Taxes upon spending money to-day 
need not fall so much upon the cost of living as upon the 
cost of high living. 

There is no doubt that taxes upon spending can now be 
‘devised to fall largely upon the rich and add several hun- 
dred million dollars a year to our revenue without involv- 
ing any appreciable burden upon the poor. Such taxes 
‘should reach luxuries, the higher classes of goods and large 
‘transactions rather than the cheaper goods and the smaller 
‘transactions. 

As wealth increases people spend money more and more 
‘for the higher priced, higher quality articles. Invention 
has provided a multitude of low priced substitutes for 
what were once luxuries. But people who are comfortably 
or well off do not want cheap substitutes. A hundred 
years ago a millionaire would have considered himself 
fortunate indeed if someone had offered him a modern 
three-dollar phonograph. But to-day that type of musical 
instrument is within reach of the working classes, and the 
‘millionaire wants an elaborate musical apparatus costing 
‘perhaps hundreds of dollars. 

Indeed it is a serious question whether or not the count- 
Jess thousands, perhaps millions, of people who seem to 
have unlimited means in these days really object to high 
prices. The millionaire who pays $50,000 for an antique 
‘would be rather proud than otherwise if the dealer added 
‘$10,000 for a Federal tax, because it would prove that he 
could afford it. The higher the price of many articles the 
more keenly many people want them. This is true of thou- 
sands of commodities. 

_ When dining cars raised their charges from a dollar to a 
‘dollar and a quarter and then to an 4 la carte basis where a 
‘modest meal could hardly be bought for less than two dol- 
lars, there were more rather than fewer persons standing in 
line at each end of the car awaiting their turn. If tickets can 
‘be had for a popular show only by paying a dollar or two 

extra toaspeculator, everyone wantstogo. Parlor-carseats 

are more in demand than ever before, in spite of the war tax. 

To a very great extent taxes upon expenditures will 
actually make articles more fashionable and popular by 
‘making them more expensive and exclusive. To keep up 
appearances, to follow the style and maintain or better 

One’s social station—these aims fit in far better with high 
priced articles than with those of low cost. 

_ All the old objections to expenditure taxes disappear 
when the progressive principle is applied. Of course it is 
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unfair for a workingman and a capitalist to pay the same 
relative tax when they buy a musical instrument, one a 
three-dollar phonograph and the other a one-hundred- 
thousand-dollar organ. But if the rate of the tax mounts as 
rapidly as the price goes up, the unfairness vanishes. If a 
man chooses to buy a five-dollar dinner in a restaurant he 
should be taxed a higher proportional rate than the man 
who buys a fifty-cent dinner. 

Progression is no new thing in principle. John Stuart 
Mill, one of Adam Smith’s followers, long ago spoke of the 
“flagrant injustice’ of taxing the superior and lower 
grades alike. But the practice of the principle is new in 
this country, and will no doubt be applied to expenditure 
taxes just as it has to the income and inheritance taxes. For 
of course no one has to buy expensive things if he or she 
does not care to. A woman can keep warm in a fifty-dollar 
coat just as well as she can in a five-hundred-dollar coat. 
An expenditure tax based on this principle need hit no one 
unless he is willing to be hit. It is not only elastic, but it 
makes payment of the tax practically voluntary. 

Last May the House of Commons was listening to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer enlarge upon the new budget. 
He was discussing the august subject of dog taxes. There 
would be a slight increase in the tax upon one dog, he said, 
and a very large increase upon two dogs or more. There 
would be a still greater tax upon anyone ‘‘who has not a 
dog now but wishes to take one—that is to say, any new 
dog [Laughter]. The dog would not be new, but the owner 
would.” 

France now has a luxury tax in force which recognizes 
the progressive principle, but only to a limited extent. 
There are three classes: First, diamonds, pearls and other 
objects, luxuries by nature; second, objects which become 
luxuries when they cost too much; third, ‘objects luxu- 
rious in their nature which are not so when used for some 
service, such as an automobile for a doctor.” 

In the second class the luxury tax does not begin until a 
moderate price is reached. Lampshades, for example, must 
cost more than two dollars to be taxed. Dogs must cost 
more than eight dollars, men’s hats more than four dollars, 
women’s hats more than eight dollars, and so on through 
a list of seventy-seven groups of articles. But when once 
the fixed line is passed the tax is a flat ten per cent all the 
way up. Experts in this country will urge Congress to 
carry the progressive principle much farther. By way of 
illustration, a woman’s hat at ten dollars might be taxed 
ten per cent, at fifty dollars at least fifteen per cent, at two 
hundred and fifty dollars possibly thirty per cent or forty 
per cent, and so on up the scale. 

The French tax on luxurious expenditure has many 
ingenious features, but since its introduction on April first 
it has already become very unpopular. Any new tax is 
always odious just after its enactment. Any inequalities 
and administrative imperfections are most glaring at the 
start. Our present revenue law with its high rates on large 
incomes proved a shock to the country when it first went 
into effect; but the country soon became accustomed to it. 

The most clever feature of the French tax was leaving 
the decision as to what constituted luxuries to district 
boards or committees composed of mayors and other repre- 
sentative citizens. The law provides that merchants add 
the tax to the sale price and keep a record of these sales in 
a special sales book. All bills above one franc in certain 
hotels and restaurants which the district committees have 
designated as establishments de luxe have a ten per cent 
tax added to them. In the city of Paris 360 hotels and 
restaurants have been so designated. 


Flat-Rate Luxury Taxes Unjust 


OT only would this law naturally be unpopular on ac- 

count of its newness, but also because no country is 
more keenly susceptible to taxes of this kind than France, 
due to the fact that she probably has more purely luxury 
trades than any other part of the world. So-called luxuries 
form amore integral and important part of her industry 
than in most other. countries. Just think of the réle which 
tourists have played in French prosperity. The shops of 
Paris, the newest fashions—all these loom large in France. 
Rich and resourceful country as she is, there are no such 
ample basic resources of shipping and manufactures as in 
England; or such incalculable mineral, agricultural and 
manufacturing wealth as in this country. 

After all, even a tax on spending money must be applied 
with caution, so as to injure industry as little as possible, 
and France is about the last country in which to apply the 
experiment. Besides, a flat rate is a serious mistake. The 
French Government expects more than $100,000,000 a year 
from this tax, and yet it imposes no rate higher than ten 
per cent. Gold, jewelry or a small sailing boat at $100 is 
taxed just as much relatively as a diamond tiara or a steam 
yacht at $100,000. 

Then, too, the French appear to have started off with 
too many articles at once. It would appear wiser to start 
with a dozen or a half dozen articles of typical expenditure 
and gradually extend the list. The great thing is to make a 
start, not to reach every conceivable article at once. The 
French have left nothing out. They have swept the boards 
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clear. Not only have they named obviously luxurious 
commodities like jewelry and expensive works of art— 
wisely imposing no tax upon sales made directly by the 
artist himself—but they have included folding eyeglasses, 
chandeliers, gaiters, fire irons, bath robes and about every- 
thing else that the mind of man can conceive of. 

During the first month the tax was in force only 15,000,- 
000 francs was produced. But the Minister of Finance 
expressed satisfaction over the amount, as it was obtained 
despite the fact that many persons bought goods ahead of 
their requirements to avoid the tax, while many others 
postponed payments, hoping the tax would be repealed. 
Easter holidays also acted as a handicap. 

The French may dislike an expenditures tax, but they 
were even more opposed to the income tax. They fought 
over it for years and nearly split the republic in their 
wrangles. The criticism of any tax is usually delivered 
with an air that seems to assume that there are other forms 
available which are ideally perfect; but when we examine 
the other forms we find to our disappointment that their 
shortcomings are great also. The ideal, of course, is no tax 
at all. But the next best thing is a combination of several 
forms. Each form has its shortcomings, so that there must 
bea mutual supplementing of shortcomings. It is like 
fitting together a picture puzzle. 

There is no “‘single”’ or perfect tax. Income and inher- 
itance taxes catch the miser; expenditure taxes catch the 
spendthrift. One corrects the imperfections of the other. 
An expenditure tax may be irksome to many, an apparent 
interference with one’s rights. But it does not pry into 
one’s private affairs like an income tax. Besides, even 
under the most rigid system there will always be those 
who by change of residence, shifting of investments and 
other devices will be able to conceal their incomes. These 
selfish citizens will be reached by a tax on sales. Nor does 
it discriminate against the successful, the thrifty and provi- 
dent, like an income or inheritance tax. 


A Blow at the Yellowplush Tribe 


O DOUBT much of the prejudice against all forms of 
taxes upon expenditure goes back to the efforts in Eng- 
land and other countries to levy directly upon the ownership 
and use rather than the purchase of articles of luxury. 
England long had and perhaps still has a tax upon man- 
servants, armorial bearings, carriages, horses, plate, 
watches and clocks. For a long time it had a tax upon the 
use of hair powder, the vexation and loss of time involved 
in levying which made the whole revenue system ridiculous. 
All efforts to tax adequately the ownership of jewelry, 
watches, silver plate, fine clothes, gloves, and the like, long 
ago broke down. Articles of great value but of small bulk 
can easily be concealed or removed, and attempts to dis- 
cover them involve far too much expense and administra- 
tive difficulty as well as inquisitorial activity on the part 
of the government. Moreover, the revenues from such 
sources are small and out of proportion to the annoyance 
caused. 

But condemnation of such taxes under all circumstances 
is rather hasty. The English tax upon male servants has 
been criticized because it yielded less than a million dol- 
larsa year. Thatisa paltry sum now, but in earlier days 
it was necessary to fall back upon accumulated wealth as 
expressed in the use of such luxuries. There was no such 
annual increase in wealth, which can be reached now by 
taxes upon incomes and expenditures. Probably more 
money is spent yearly in this country to-day upon so-called 
luxuries than was represented in England a century or 
two ago by all the accumulated jewelry, plate, watches, 
and the like. 

It is a curious fact that despite the relatively small 
revenue—$800,000 a year—which England recently 
received from the male-servant tax, many people in both 
England and this country are advocating the use of this 
supposedly discarded device as a war measure. Whatever 
the administrative shortcomings of such a tax may be, the 
sentiment against seeing husky young flunkies do no work 
except serving a dinner or opening a carriage door is more 
than most of us can much longer endure. There are those 
in England who would like to tax titles as well as flunkies, 
and such a measure, though yielding a small revenue, would 
afford the public no end of innocent pleasure. 

Our own Civil War taxes throw a flood of light upon the 
whole problem. There was no such line of millionaires with 
fat incomes open to attack as there is now. There were no 
huge corporations able to pay scores and even hundreds of 
millions of dollars apiece. There was no unbelievably vast 
consumption of liquor and tobacco, and taxes upon these 
commodities were new and untried. Finally, there was no 
such widespread wealth and prosperity as to-day. So the 
Civil War had to be fought with taxes on a bewildering 
variety of manufacturing processes and upon expendi- 
tures, including all the necessaries, like cotton goods, coal, 
pig iron and petroleum. 

Every phase of manufacturing was reached. From nine 
to fourteen taxes were paid on the making of cotton goods; 
from twelve to fourteen on books. All manufacturers, 
jobbers, wholesalers, dealers and retailers as well as the 
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POWDER IN SHOES 
AS WELLAS GUNS 


Foot-Ease to Be Added to Equipment of 
Hospital Corps at Fort Wayne 


Under the above heading the Detroit 
Free Press, among other things, says: ‘The 
theory is that soldiers whose feet are in 
good condition can walk further and faster 
than soldiers who have corns and bunions 
incased in rawhide.” 

The Plattsburg Camp Manual advises 
men in training to shake Foot=Ease in 
their shoes each morning. 

One war relief committee reports, of all 
the things sent out in their Comfort Bags 
or “Kits,’’ Allen’s Foot=Ease received the 
most praise from the soldiers and men of 
the navy. It is used by American, French 
and British troops, because it takes the 
Friction from the Shoe and freshens the 
feet. There is no foot comforter equal to 
Allen’s Foot=Ease, the antiseptic, healing 
powder to be shaken into the shoes and 
sprinkled in the foot-bath, the standard 
remedy for over 25 years for hot, tired, ach- 
ing, perspiring, smarting, swollen, tender 
feet, corns, bunions, blisters or calluses. 

Why not order a dozen or more 25c boxes 
to-day from your Druggist or, Dep’t Store 
to mail to your friends in training camps 
and in the army and navy? 
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consumers werereached. Littleshoemakers, 
dressmakers and milliners had to pay, as well 
as the richest manufacturer. ‘‘The citizen 
paid every day of his life, both directly and 
indirectly, for each act of his life; for his 
movable and immovable property; for his 
business as well as his pleasure.” 

The householder had to pay a tax even 
on repairs, and it is no wonder that at the 
end of the war a committee recommended 
that “‘hereafter taxes be confined more to 
luxuries and less to necessities.”” It spoke 
of the advantage of ‘‘freedom from multi- 
tudinous taxes, espionage and vexation; 
freedom from needless official impositions 
and intrusions; freedom from the hourly 
provocations of each individual in the 
nation to concealments, evasions and false- 
hoods.” 

But the remarkable fact was that despite 
the odious character of the taxes they 
yielded an enormous revenue. At the same 
rate of taxation and including only a few of 
the articles and processes then included we 
could at the present time obtain more than 
two billion dollars a year from this source 
of revenue alone. More remarkable yet 
was the cheerful and patriotic spirit in 
which people paid. 


Taxes That Kill Business 


A foreign diplomat said to Secretary of 
State Seward: “I can understand your 
young men flocking to the colors. I have 
seen that in other countries; but I never 
before saw a people clamoring for taxa- 
tion.” 

Yet the Civil War excise was obviously 
unsound, difficult to collect, inquisitorial 
and often unfair. It resembled too much 
the famous alcavala of Spain, to which 
Adam Smith imputed the ruin of that 
country’s agriculture and manufactures. 
Every contract of sale and process of trade 
was taxed, and the levying of the duty 
required a multitude of revenue officers, suf- 
ficient to guard the transportation of goods 
not only from province to province but 
from shop to shop. 

Such excises may have been necessary in 
ancient Spain or even in the North at the 
time of the Civil War. But modern scien- 
tific opinion holds that taxes should be 
open and aboveboard. If it becomes de- 
sirable to lay a tax upon gasoline it must 
not be put upon the producer, the refiner, 
the transportation agency and the distrib- 
utor. They can be reached through their 
business profits and their corporate and 
personal incomes. There is one place and 
only one for a tax on gasoline, and that is 
upon the owner of a car when he fills up his 
tank. 

If it is desirable that the owner of a pas- 
senger car pay more for gasoline in the form 
of tax, he should pay it directly where he 
can see it, rather than have it passed on 
down to him, more or less imperfectly, 
through a blind cumulative series of bur- 
dens upon production. 

It is always unwise to tax raw mate- 
rials that enter into production, because 
too many different industries are hit. If 
Mr. Rockefeller buys a fancy wrought- 
ironwork trellis for one of the gardens at his 
Pocantico Hills estate, at a cost of several 
thousand dollars, he should be taxed suit- 
ably, fifty per cent if need be. If a fat, 
elderly sportsman buys a high priced shot- 
gun for his next winter’s shooting party in 
Florida, heshould be taxed up to the hilt on 
that gun. He can stand it and the gun can 
stand it. But don’t tax pig iron or steel 
itself, because it goes into countless essen- 
tials of war—into battleships, big guns, 
rifles and trucks; and the tax will add to 
their cost. 

There is no place where a product’s value 
is so great as just before it enters the con- 
sumer’s hands. The raw material in Mr. 
Rockefeller’s trellis is not worth much, and 
a tax upon it would not produce much— 
nothing like as much as when the finished 
trellis passes into Mr. Rockefeller’s hands. 

It is significant that, even before the 
French and British took up the project of a 
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sales tax on luxury, several prominent busi- 
ness organizations and individuals in this 
country had publicly advocated the meas- 
ure. Mr. Otto H. Kahn, the banker, more 
than a year ago suggested a sales tax on all 
articles above a minimum, like a dollar, and 
except on raw materials, food and certain 
other necessaries. Mr. L. F. Loree, presi- 
dent of the Delaware and Hudson Com- 
pany, and a committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States made 
similar suggestions. 

It is commonly supposed that if a tax is 
added to the price of an article the retailer 
will seize the opportunity to add more than 
the amount of the tax. But this is more an 
assumption than a proved fact. Besides, it 
would be difficult to juggle the price if the 
exact amount of the tax were known to the 


buyer and actually added to his bill. There - 


is very little chance for concealment in such 
a case. Unwarranted boosting of prices is 
more likely when the taxes are imposed 
farther back, where the consumer does not 
know and cannot see them. 

There are also a number of stamp taxes 
that have not yet been employed in this 
war which could readily be used. In former 
wars we had a stamp tax on checks. This is 
now opposed by some banking experts, be- 
cause they fear it will reduce the use of 
credit and increase the use of money at the 
very time when money should be conserved. 


- But if small checks are exempted and if the 


rate of tax is small a large revenue will be 
obtained without appreciably reducing the 
use of checks and without falling upon the 
poor at all. In fact such a tax would fall 
mainly upon all the more comfortable and 
well-to-do classes. Such a tax is no burden, 
because it falls lightly on an infinite num- 
ber of points and heavily upon none. 

It might be possible to draw considerable 
revenue from the consumption of articles of 
luxury of low and even trivial cost, such 
as soft drinks and candy, by using the 
stamp method. It would be too much work 
for retailers to keep separate books of ac- 
count for taxes upon sueh sales; but it is 
conceivable that a system could be devised 
to compel retailers to sell a thrift stamp for 
two or three cents with each sale, 


Government Monopolies 


In Continental countries there is a grow- 
ing tendency for the governments them- 
selves to monopolize articles of widespread 
consumption like tobacco and electricity, 
thereby in some cases netting a profit over 
the amount of taxes they would receive 
under private ownership. But such meth- 
ods are less in keeping with our institutions 
and have not been suggested here. There 
is, of course, a possibility of huge revenue, 
if the country becomes very hard up, from 
a tax upon the tenants of rented apart- 
ments and houses. This has been suggested 
and worked out in detail. It would provide 
a charge at a progressive rate upon the 
renters of apartments, houses and hotel 
rooms for more than three months’ occu- 
pancy. 

The tax upon renters would naturally be 
aimed chiefly at the large cities, and espe- 
cially at New York, where rents run as high 
as $30,000 a year for apartments. There 
would be an exemption of course for low 
priced tenements and apartments, begin- 
ning perhaps at $50 in New York and 
naturally at lower figures in smaller cities 
where the scale of rents runs lower. The 
rate would begin at perhaps three per cent 
on apartments costing $100 a month and 
would run as high as twenty per cent on 
those at $20,000 a year. 

In order that rich bachelors living in one 
or two rooms might not escape, exemptions 
would of course be made for children, and 
a regular bachelor’s tax like that suggested 
for England could be adopted to supple- 
ment the tax on rent. 

A tax on rentals would be easy to collect, 
because rent cannot be concealed like in- 
come. It is an item of general knowledge. 
Such a tax could not beshifted, andit would 
reach a good many splurgers who perhaps 
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now escape. But it has many disadvan. 
tages and will not be used except as a sort 
of last resort. 

After a lapse of a century we are revert- 
ing in our revenue system, as in so ma 
other matters, to the Hamiltonian policy of 
government. Hamilton believed in a com- 
bination of taxes, but had no success in 
introducing them. Indeed, until 1860 this 
country depended upon customs dueg 
almost entirely and, after the Civil War 
crisis had passed, continued to depend upon 
customs with the addition of a few very 
lucrative taxes upon expenditures—namely, 
upon liquor and tobacco. But this system 
enabled the wealthier to escape taxation, 
and the injustice of such a condition was 
the more marked because in state and 
local affairs the general property tax had 
been breaking down, thus letting out the 
wealthier classes locally also, except so far 
as they owned real estate. 

A salutary reaction from this whole sys- _ 
tem set in a short time ago, resulting in a 
general introduction of inheritance and in- 
come taxes, both state and Federal. This ~ 
was all the more necessary when the Demo- 
crats came into power, because they were 
pledged to a reduction in the tariff. But — 
the war has suddenly raised the rates on in- 
comes to an unheard-of height, and thus 
unless a careful system of expenditure taxes 
is devised there is grave danger of making 
incomes bear more than their share of the 
burden, 


Growth of Population 


EGISTRATION of births in such a 
uniform way as to make the record 
valuable for statistical purposes is a new 
thing in the United States, though it has 
long been practiced in every other advanced 
country. This year, for the first time, the 
Census Bureau is able to present a report of 
births derived from such registration. 

The report is for the year 1915, and 
covers the six New England States, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Minnesota, 
and the District of Columbia—containing 
about a third of the total population, and _ 
where conditions, on the whole, are prob- 
ably not far different from those in the 
remainder of the country. 

The birth rate is a fraction under — 
twenty-five for each thousand of popula- 
tion, and the death rate fourteen; so, 
exclusive of migration, the population in- 
creases a trifle over one per cent, or by | 
something over one million persons an- 
nually. That is satisfactory. 

The records show that foreign-born 
mothers are decidedly more prolific than 
native-born mothers. Though no exact 
ratio is worked out, the presumption is 
that the white population which has been 
domiciled in this country for two genera- _ 
tions or more is increasing very slowly by 
the excess of births over deaths. Whatever 
else the United States and the world may 
lack, they do not lack people. ri 

Our immigration in the last dozen years 
has come very largely from Austria-Hun- | 
gary, Italy and Russia. Those countries | 
have a birth rate decidedly higher than 
ours. They also have a decidedia higher | 
death ‘rate; so the increase in population 
through excess of births over deaths is 
greater here than in any of them. Russia’s 
birth rate is forty-four to our twenty-five 
minus; its death rate is nearly twenty-nine 
to our fourteen. So births are only a hun- | 
dred and fifty-two per cent of deaths 
against our hundred and seventy-eight per 
cent. Russia’s birth rate is the highest 
among important countries. Her infant- 
mortality rate, also, is the highest. For 
every thousand births two hundred and 
forty-eight infants die under one year of 
age—nearly two and a half times as m 
as in the United States. | 

Turn the records as you will, indiscrim- 
inate breeding is the sign of poor socié 
conditions and a high death rate. The 
problem is not more children, but taking 
better care of the children we have. ; 
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Why the Egg Doesn’t Break 


OLD an egg between the hands as shown above. It will withstand great pressure with- 
H out breaking because the hands fit the egg and the pressure is applied over a large 
surface. 

Now examine the cross section of a ball bearing at the right, and note how the grooves in 
the race-rings fit the ball, in almost the same way that the hands fit the egg. This is the 
secret of the great load-carrying capacity of 
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This close fitting of the race grooves to the balls enables each ball to carry twenty-six times 
as much load as it can carry when rolling on a flat surface. It explains how Gurney Ball 
Bearings can stand the shocks and strains on street car axles, automobile wheels, and gigantic 
gun-boring lathes. 

Gurney Ball Bearings are used by all of America’s most prominent engineering companies. If 
you design or manufacture machinery, our engineers will be glad to help solve your bearing 
problems. 
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shooters are selling their bird dogs. They 

are endeavoring to do this by means of 
advertising. And right alongside this going- 
out-of-business advertising appear almost 
equal numbers of pages of advertisements 
of beagles, representing a business just 
coming in. 

Quail shooting is a very expensive sport. 
Rabbit shooting is very inexpensive, very 
convenient, very practical, and very sim- 
ple. It costs a lot of money to train a good 
bird dog—and when you have done it he 
isn’t a good bird dog for the most part, be- 
cause there haven’t been enough good birds 
to shoot over him. 

On the other hand, just over in grand- 
pa’s woodlot there always have been, and 
always will be, world without end probably, 
enough rabbits for the breaking of a half 
dozen beagles; and the half dozen beagles 
will not cost so much as one bird dog, nor 
eat so much, nor be so much trouble and 
expense to transport. Beagle hunting is a 
coming thing in America, because it is a 
practical thing. As we welcome Molly 
Cotton we must also welcome her little 
friend. 

The beagle has been known in the United 
States for a great many years of course, and 
has been in sporting use, more especially in 
certain of the Eastern States, for a very 
long time. In any country of heavy cover 
he is as natural an adjunct of sport as is or 
was the spaniel on woodeock, or less fre- 
quently on grouse. It was entirely natural 
that the use of the beagle, known in Eng- 
land since the time of good Queen Bess, 
should come to the fore on this side of the 
water. The only thing that kept it back 
was the abundance of sport of higher class. 
I do not doubt that any man accustomed 
to the use of the shotgun over good bird 
dogs would classify that as higher-grade 
sport than the good fun of running rabbits 
with any sort of dog. It was not until 
feathered game began to become rather 
scarce that the beagle made its way into 
the Western States. From that time on the 
increase in the use of this breed has been 
slow but steady. To-day there are a great 
many in Wisconsin, in Illinois and Indiana. 
As far as Texas you may find quite a beagle 
cult, and even in Oregon and Washington 
as well. In the South the little hound has 
been known for a long time. 

The beagle, mixed as is his derivation, 
may be called a true hound to-day. The 
hound himself is a noble dog and the most 
ancient ally of man in sport. Of course 
every separate importer and breeder of 
foxhounds is of the firm conviction that his 
kennel alone produces decent specimens of 
the breed. There is no more contentious 
individual in the world than the profes- 
sional dog man. What has been the story 
of the foxhound in America to some extent 
has also been that of other species of 
hounds, 


[: THE Northa great many former quail 


Old-Fashioned Coursing 


Some’ twenty or more years ago the 
English idea of coursing hares attained a 
certain standing in America. There were 
at that time regular meets held in some of 
the Western States, where greyhounds were 
used in coursing the jack rabbits—certainly 
a good substitute for the English hare. I 
Saw a great many of ‘these early American 
meets, but must confess I never cared much 
for this sport. It had in it not the natural 
competition of hound with wild game but 
the artificial competition of one hound with 
another—the winning of a course depend- 
ing not upon the kill alone but upon the 
scoring of a certain number of artificial 
points of merit. Moreover, there was a. 
sort of brutality and.cruelty in the idea of 
a couple of dogs running a frightened little 
animal to death. 

Many were glad when the coursing meets 
fell more and more into disrepute—a fact 
that was largely due to the overcommer- 
cialism and overprofessionalism of the men 
engaging in the sport, but in part to the 
limited field for the practice. 

Coursing deer with greyhounds was a 
distinctly higher grade of sport. Only a 
few men have ever engaged in that, though 
it was my fortune at one time in my life to 
have a considerable experience with a grey- 
hound pack with which we did kill many 
white-tailed deer in the old Indian Nations. 
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It took some riding to see this sort of race. 
The same pack was able to account for 
antelope on the open plains—something 
which could be said of almost no other dogs 
in the history of the Western country, for 
the antelope is, or was, the fleetest of all 


ame. 

E But all these uses of the hound of one 
strain or another in wild sport in America 
have practically passed away now. We 
have with us to-night thesurviving hound— 
the hound of the future. He is not a splen- 
did, upstanding, fighting creature, but a 
miniature hound, about a foot in height, 
not with the hound melancholy on his face, 
but the merriment and the affection of the 
spaniel thereon. Indeed the experts will 
tell you that the beagle, at one time or 
other of his career a mixed product, has 
both hound and spaniel in the pronounced 
features of his make-up. Cut off his head 
and he is all hound. Extract his disposition 
and he would not be beagle. Cut off his 
body and look into the eyes and you will see 
the soft spaniel look. The spiky nose is the 
weakest feature about him. Otherwise he 
is a stocky, sturdy, practical, coarse-haired 
little hunting dog. 


The Traits of Beagles 


It is always difficult to make friends with 
the genuine old-time hound, even the deriv- 
ative of that ancient breed, the blood- 
hound, which was the base of all our varied 
hunting packs that have grown up since 
then. A hound will follow at your heels, 
and will depend on you and obey you, but 
he is not your companion so much as the 
pointer or the setter or the spaniel—or the 
beagle. There is something merry and 
affectionate and winning about the beagle 
which is bound to endear it in the heart of 
anyone acquainted with the breed. He has 
the sprightliness of the spaniel about him, 
and yet knows the endurance and perse- 
verance of the hound. 

All the gameness of the old foxhound to 
run and to keep on running, and not to 
quit until the chase is ended, belongs to the 
pure-bred beagle of to-day. He is in every 
sense of the word a sporting little dog, 
while at the same time he is a very lovable 
little dog as well. You can make a pet and 
a companion of a beagle as well as a hunting 
machine. 

We Americans have rather reduced the 
stature of the beagle in our development. 
Naturally a sixteen-inch beagle is a little 
bit faster than a twelve-inch or a ten-inch; 
and that was necessary in England, where 
at one time, after the introduction of 
Arabian blood in the English hunting horse 
and after the lessening of the old wooded 
covers in which footmen once hunted 
beagles, additional speed was demanded in 
the breed. From hound down to harrier 
and from harrier to beagle were natural 
gradations in stature, and we extended that 
gradation on this side of the water, where 
ten-inch beagles are not unknown and are 
not called impractical. They crawl through 
woven wire fences that stop a larger dog 
altogether and so end a chase. 

In classing, beagles are usually rated as 
those under fifteen inches and those under 
thirteen inches, the dividing line between 
large ones and small ones being thereabouts 
in the opinion of judges. There are some 
packs in America, and very good ones, 
where the average of stature is twelve 
inches or less. It will be seen that such a 
dog is no very bulky specimen. He is not as 
yet fashionable enough to sell for any ex- 
traordinary price—a farmer boy may get a 
good puppy for fifty cents or five dollars or 
ten dollars, as the case may be, and a grown- 
up man may buy a very good one, partly 
trained, for as little as thirty dollars. You 
cannot begin to buy or break a bird dog for 
any such figures as that. If your bird dog 
has been trained by a professional handler 
he will perhaps have cost you a couple of 
hundred dollars before he is fit to shoot 
over—and then probably he isn’t fit. Not 
so with the beagle. You can own him your- 
ar hunt him yourself and train him your- 
self. 

In beagle hunting it is nice to be able to 
own a pack well assorted as to type, whose 
voices are in attunement, and which run 
and work well together. This, however, 
is refinement in the sport. For practical 
results you need not be so finicky. You will 


get as many rabbits ahead of a pack that 
contains a squeaky voice or two as you can 
with the most mellow and mellifluously 
accorded mouths of any crack pack of the 
effete Eastern States. You can take a dozen 
beagles with you in a flivver, and you 
surely will not have to travel three hundred 
miles to get to a good cottontail country. 
Put down your dogs and at once they will 
begin to show you that there are more rab- 
bits in your country than you ever had 
dreamed. It is simply astonishing how 
much sport a bunch of beagles can dig out 
of a country that has long been considered 
practically barren. A rabbit lies very close, 
but not so close that these keen-nosed 
eager little chaps cannot dig him out. 

It is in this personal or amateur use of 
the breed that the greatest interest and its 
true value attach. Given a few acres of 
weed patch, a sidehill with a clean opening 
for the gun stations and a half dozen or a 
dozen beagles, and you can still see con- 
siderable fun in any state now lying under 
the Star-Spangled Banner. So much cannot 
be said of the use of any other species of 
sporting dog. As they say in New York, 
“You gotta hand it to the beagle.” 

With even one beagle a very practical 
rabbit-hunting machine can be installed. 
I recall that many years ago I once in a 
spirit of amusement joined a country rab- 
bit hunt on the Kankakee marsh of Indiana, 
where some local shooters were out working 
among the timber mottes of the marsh— 
very good rabbit country indeed. We had 
only one beagle, a slow, deep-voiced, gray- 
muzzled old dog, which I suppose would 
have stood about eighteen inches in height. 
This dog could not go fast enough to make 
a rabbit keep warm. Our method was to 
get on top of a stump and wait for the rab- 
bit to stroll round. Quite often one could 
see bunny hopping along, stopping, sitting 
up, pricking his ears, waiting for a time, 
and then hopping on a little bit farther as 
the old hound’s voice came closer. I don’t 
suppose that dog could have caught a 
single rabbit in a hundred years, but ahead 
of him were killed a sackful or so that 
afternoon. 

It is not precisely thus that one pursues 
the chasse au cottontail in our best circles 
to-day. Perhaps we would better have 
along eight or ten beagles used to hunting 
with one another. All the better if each of 
these is a good hunter, but surely there 
must be two or three good striking dogs in 
this pack, as in any bear pack. The others 
will honor the mouth of known trailers and 
strikers. 


On a Sporting Basis 


The average pack will scatter a little bit 
in running a trail, but almost always out of 
a dozen dogs you will see six or eight at the 
same time nosing along, lifting their heads 
once in a while to bay in their delight in the 
chase, and then going on, precisely like a 
miniature fox pack in their work. 

A pointer or even a setter will hesitate at 
going into very heavy brier thickets and 
dense weed patches such as furnish the best 
cover for cottontail rabbits, but the beagle 
pack, being of very low suspension, will bolt 
directly into such cover without a moment’s 
hesitation. If there is a rabbit there they 
will be sure to find him, and when they find 
him you are sure to know it. Of course a 
good part of the sport, just as in bear hunt- 
ing with hounds, consists in the music of 
the pack and their ability to run the trail to 
a finish; the actual shooting of the game is 
not by any means the best of the fun in 
black-bear hunting, for instance. 

If you are using only one beagle it is easy 
enough to tell where he is all the time, but 
if you have a dozen or more the matter is 
quite otherwise. It is practically necessary 
that there shall be an M. F. H.; and if you 
own dogs the master of the hunt may be 
yourself. You must have a horn to assem- 
ble the pack when necessary. You must 
understand the habits of each of your dogs 
and know the mouth of each if you are to 
hunt successfully and get out of the pastime 
all there is in it. The longer you hunt 
your own pack the more sport you will get 
out of the pack itself, and the less you will 
care for the killing of the game that they 
pursue soeagerly. | 

It is not in the least difficult to kill a 
rabbit with a shotgun; in fact it is too easy 
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to be called sport. Some use the twenty- 
two caliber rifle. I know of one ardent 
beagle hunter who kills his rabbits with a 
bored-out army six-shooter loaded with 
shot. This puts the thing on something of a 
sporting basis all round. Of course almost 
any kind of gun or any kind of charge will 
do for rabbit shooting. The quail-huntir g 
load of Number Eight shot is usually heavy 
enough, as the range is customarily short. 
Sevens or Sixes will stop a rabbit farther, 
The worst thing about shooting rabbits 
ahead of beagles is that a rabbit is very 
heavy after he is killed. A half dozen in 
one’s game bag make a back load, and a 
dozen constitute an anchor. As the best 
part of a rabbit is the saddle, the ribs and 
forelegs not being so delectable, a very 
good way is to amputate your rabbit amid- 
ships as soon as you kill him, leaving the 
fur on the hind quarters and saddle. 
entrails of course are thus removed entirely, 
You have saved about all of the valuable 
part of a rabbit, and it is much lighter to 
carry. Be careful, however, if you clean a 
rabbit in the field, not to leave any of the 
offal lying on the ground. The dogs will 
surely find it and eat it, and that will put 
them out of the chase for the rest of the day. 


What Beagledom Wears 


The more you see the beagle in use the 
more you begin to admire him and to in- 
quire about him and to regard him not 
merely as a good-looking little dog but asa 
true and valid sporting dog. The a 1 
origin of the breed is not known, though it 
is usually considered a very ancient one, 
It is said that the fox terrier, the blood- 
hound, the dachshund and the spaniel all 
have contributed to the beagle strain 
various times in its history. Of all the: 
the hound’s type is, of course, the most 
dominant remainder. The beagle is a com- 
pact hound, and little else. His coat is 
strong and good against cover. His tail is 
stocky and well haired out, and carried 
with not too much bend. His back is short 
and strong, his chest broad and strong, his 
legs short and strong, his feet round and 
strong. His long ears are those of the an- 
cient hound. Only the soft eye and the 
rather weak-looking muzzle make him any- 
thing but a typical running and fighting 
dog. When you come to examine him, 
whether he be in white, black and tan, in 
pepper and salt, or even the least desirable 
pure white, you will have to admit that he 
is a very considerable individual. Indeed, 
he is the biggest little dog of them all; 

Though English writers refer to small 
beagles dating back to the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, the arrival of the breed in this 
country is relatively recent. There were 
scattered importations many years ago 
without doubt, but all authorities agree 
that it was a Western man who first put the 
American beagle on the map. This was old 
General Rowett, of Carlinville, Illinois, 
who about 1871 brought over some high- 
class beagles from England. It is not known 
to-day from what English kennels he ob- 
tained his stock. The Rowett kennels were 
scattered after the death of their owner, 
and some of the best specimens made thei 
way into the Eastern States or elsewhere. 
They joined importations of other gentle- 
men engaged in establishing and extending 
the breed in the United States. To this day 
General Rowett is, however, spoken of with 
reverence by all the cognoscenti of beagle- 
dom. For a long time after his death the 
numbers of the strain did not increase very 
much in the prairie state which was his 
home. Within the last ten years, however, 
the beagle industry in the Mississippi 
Valley has advanced very rapidly, and there 
are centers of distribution, not so far from 
Carlinville, which might be called the origi- 
nal capital of beagles in this country. 

If you are interested yourself in a picto- 
rial capacity perhaps you may care to know 
that the correct costume for a master of 
beagles is a dark-green riding coat with but- 
tons carrying the letters of the hunt; 
breeches of white buckskin, four buttons 
above boot tops; black hunting boots with 
sewed tops of brown; a brown thonged crop; 
white buckskin gloves; a copper hunting 
horn carried carelessly in the bosom of the 
coat; a white stock tie with a plain pin 
The wearing of jewelry is not being done to 
any great extent in the best beagle circles. 
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“ SPLITDORF ELECT 


Men who sail air must be 


most careless of d: 


with poor equipment. 


Aviators and aeroplane manufacturers SPLITDORF 
Spark Plugs because they have learned risky service 
that these plugs are always dependable 


Unlike porcelain plugs, SPLITDORF § Plugs cannot chip, 
crack, or leak.: This complete immunity from the common ills 


of porcelain spark plugs results from the peculiar construction 


of the mica core, which is a distinctive and exclusive feature of 


c 


Thin sheets of ruby mica are wound 
lengthwise around a cone-shaped electrode.and then forced into 
the plug casing with such extreme pressure as to be practically 
indestructible and permanently 


SPLITDORF plug 


There is a type of SPLITDORF Plag best suited, for every engine. Get 


them from your jobbers and dealers. 
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We have heen manufacturing SPLITDORF Spark Plugs, and other 
ignition devices, magnetos, etc., for seventeen years, and if you are having 
trouble with plugs of any make the advice of our skilled engineers, with 


their many years of all-round ignition experience, is free for the asking. 
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Manutacturers of DIXIE and SUMTER Magnetos and Plugoscillators 
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“Broker,” 10c 
Actual Size 


. Established 1871 
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FRIEND or ENEMY- 
which kind of cigar 
do you smoke °? 


If we asked you point-blank whether you 
would rather have clear wits or dizzy wits, 
steady nerves or shaky, a strong heart or weak, 
there wouldn't be any doubt about your answer. 


So there can’t be any doubt about which 
kind of cigars you ought to smoke. The 
Girard is a friend that cheers, comforts, stim- 
ulates and inspires—a true friend that never 
beguiles your wits, betrays your nerves, or 
attacks your heart 


= @ The 
Girar 
Cigar 
Never gets on your nerves 


Smoke Girards exclusively for two weeks. 


Stick to your usual number of cigars per day—. 


smoke neither more nor less than usual. 


If you are an average smoker, this test 
will convince you that the Girard Cigar takes 
the danger out of smoking. If you have been 
a smoker of heavy cigars, our prediction is 
that this test will bring a definite benefit to 
your feelings and enjoyment. 


Real Havana 10c and up 


Any cigar dealer in America can sell you Girards. 
If he hasn’t them in stock he can get’ them for you 
from us. Put Girards to the test—today. 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf 
Philadelphia 


“The minors for me, I guess.”” He tried 
to speak lightly, but the false flippancy did 
not deceive his hearers. “‘ You know what 
a rotten season I’ve had—just couldn’t get 
going somehow. Sauers says that nobody 
in this league wants me—and I guess that’s 
the answer.” 

“Oh, he did, did he?” said McCoy. 
“Nice cheerful thing to tell a kid to tide 
him over the winter! Well, I can afford to 
forgive the long-legged stiff. Half of your 
purchase money came out of his pocket!’’ 

“He says you knew something when you 
sold me,” said Billy. 

“T did,” said McCoy. “So did Mac- 
Lagan here.” 

“Tf you knew something,” said the boy, 
“why couldn’t you have told me about it? 
Then I wouldn’t have felt so bad.” 

“Well,” said McCoy slowly, “I had a 
lot of reasons. Billy, do you remember the 
night we got into the argument as we were 
leaving the park? You was after me to let 
you play, and I turned you down hard.” 

“You needn’t have been so mean about 
it, John.” 

““There was a reason though. I wanted 
Sauers to buy you. I wanted him to think 
I had you on the bench because we’d had 
trouble. Ordinarily I couldn’t have given 
that old thief a ball player; he’s kind of 
suspicious of me on general principles. My 
game was to make him buy you; and, Billy, 
all that talk was pulled for his benefit. He 
was just ahead of us, and he waited and 
stole an earful.” 

“And that night,’? added MacLagan, 
‘TI got gabby and helped things along. But 
I never told him anything but the truth— 
part of it anyhow.” 

“T still think you might have told me.” 

“JT didn’t dare,’”’ said McCoy. ‘You see, 
my boy, you’re too much of a kid to keep a 
secret.” 

““You’re not,” said Finch. “You haven’t 
told me yet why you wanted to sell me or 
why you kept me on the bench so long. 
Sauers said you knew something. What is 
it, John?” 

“T’m coming to that now. Can you 
stand a bump without squealing?’ 

“Why—I—I hope so. Yes. Go ahead.” 

“All right. You remember you looked 
| pretty bad in spring training? And in the 
| exhibition games # 

“T was awful,” said Billy steadily. ‘‘Go 
on, John.” 

“Then you broke your finger. And a 
couple of days after that I took you to see 
an oculist.”’ 

Billy Finch laid hold of the table edge 
with both hands, and his knuckles whitened 
through the tan. 


You see that the highways are kept in 
repair by boys of twelve or thirteen and by 
grandsires in their seventies and their 
eighties, and by crippled soldiers, who work 
from daylight until dusk upon the rock 
piles and the earth heaps; that the fields 
are being tilled—and how well they are 
being tilled!—by young women and old 
women; that the shops in the smaller towns 
are minded by children, whose heads some- 
times scarcely come above the counters. 

You see where the tall shade trees along 
the roads and the small trees in the thickets 
are being shorn away in order that the fur- 
naces and the hearthstones may not be 
altogether fireless, since the enemy holds 
most of the coal mines. I have come in one 
of the fine state forests upon a squad of 
American lumberjacks, big huskies from 
the logging camps of Northern Michigan, 
with their portable planing mill whining 
and their axes flashing, making the sawdust 
and the chips fly, in what once not long ago 
was a grove of splendid timber, where 
beeches and chestnuts, hundreds of years 
old, stood in close ranks; but which now is 
being turned into a wilderness of raw 
stumps and trodden earth and stacks of 
ugly planking. 

You see an old woman, as fleshless as a 
fagot, helping a dog to drag a heavy cart up 
a rocky street, the two of them together 
| Straining and panting against the leather 
| breast yokes. For every kilometer that the 


| ‘BILLY THE KID 


( Concluded from Page 7) 


_ BEING BOMBED AND SEEING — 
ia { 


(Continued from Page 4) 
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“But the oculist didn’t say there 
anything the matter with me. My God, 
John! You don’t mean ——?” ; 

McCoy nodded and looked out of th 
window. _ 

“But I can see as well as anybody!” ¢ 
Billy. 

“Of course you can,” said MacLa 
“There’s nothing wrong with you 
glasses won’t help. You’ve got just enou 
eye trouble to make you uncertain. Th 
where the booting came in. It’s tou 
luck, Billy, old son, but—you’re through 
playing baseball, that’s all.” i 

“ All!” cried Billy. ‘ Ain’t that enough?” 

Because he knew they were sorry for him 
and dared not meet the pity in their eye, 
he turned his head away and looked out of 
the window. Down in the street the elec. 
tric lights suddenly grew blurred and indis. 
tinct. He was conscious of McCoy’s voic 
flowing on in a steady stream; it se 
to be explaining something. From ti 
time phrases reached Billy’s ears,,but. 
meaning eluded him. He was listenin 
two words, repeating themselves ‘o 
over and over again, hammering then 
into his brain: _ ig 

“ Allthrough—all through—all throu; 

The accompaniment flowed on, undis. 
turbed and unheeded. - 

“Ballardsaw it thesame wayI did . . 
heart like an ox . . didn’t want to 
you get the worst of it . . . ¢01 
Sauers . . . twenty-eight hundred bue 
and interest it figures out pre 
close i = Rs 
A sudden blaze of light leaped into Billy’s 
wavering vision—ten feet of white flame, 
where before there had been darkness. 
new electric sign was flashing its first m 
sage to the hurrying thousands belo 
Billy found himself staring at the winking 
letters, fascinated, dumfounded. *At 
speech came to him. ; 

“Now I know my eyes have gone wrong 
Do I see that thing—or do I just think 
see it?” Bee 

McCoy laughed. ; 

‘Considering the trouble we had get 
it installed in time, it would be a pity if 
didn’t see it. Can you see it, Mac?” 

“Why, yes,” said MacLagan. 
Finch’—that’s what it says, in letters thi 
feet high.” ‘ 

“You see, kid,’ said John Me 
“‘Sauers owed me something, so I took h 
half of that check and set you up in #] 
cigar business. The other half will go 
to the men it came from. To-night is 
grand opening, Billy. Don’t you think you 
ought to be behind the counter—in cas 
anybody drops in to get a smoke?” 
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foe advances you see the refugees fle 
from their desolated steadings; indeed, 
may very accurately gauge the rate o: 
progress by their number. 

In one lonely little town in a territo 
yet undefiled by actual hostilities I y 
one morning not long ago into a qu 
thirteenth-century church. It was on 
three churches in the place; and in poi 
membership, I think, the smallest of 
three. But in the nave, upon a stone p' 
gnawed by time with furrows and run 
I found a little framed placard contai 
the names, written in fine script, of t 
communicants who had died in servi 
their country in this war. The list p 
was incomplete. It included only t 
who had fallen up to the beginning 
year; the toll for 1917 and for 1918 w 
to be added; and yet of the names of 


would have shown at least three times a 
many. France has shown the world how t 
fight. Now it shows the world how to dié 

But of all the tragedies that multipl, 
themselves so abundantly here in tk 
bloodied land it sometimes seems to 
there is none greater than the look of 
that is implanted upon an unfortified 
that has been subjected to frequent bo 


ings. Itis not somuch the shattered, rag: ge 
(Continued on Page 57) 
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OUR GUARANTEE 
IF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED 


CAN IS OF THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE 
QUALITY, YOUR DEALER WILL 
REFUND THE PURCHASE PRICE 
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A partial list of 
Wilson’s Certified 


Brand products sold 
_ under our ‘‘money 


back’’ guarantee 


Sweet Corn 
Green Peas 


Read our guarantee—it 
means just what it says! 


BErosE we could say “Your money back if you 
are not satisfied” we had to satisfy ourselves 
that you would be satisfied. 


See eos We began with the selection of the fruits, vegetables, 
Beets fish, etc., we perfected our plants, we installed the best 
Pork and Beans modern equipments, we secured the services of recog- 
Esp ae nized experts who believed with us that a‘ ‘money- 


Giant Asparagus 
Asparagus Tips 
California Peaches 
Hawaiian Pineapple 


back” line was possible. And so today you can buy 


WILSON’S Certified Brand 


Apricots . ; pe 
Cherries Canned Fruits, Vegetables, Fish and Grocery Specialties 
Blackberries ; 

Blueberries You will see the “money-back” guarantee prominently 
Gooseberries printed on every can or package of this line. Read the 
Loganberrics partial list of our Certified Brand products. Ask your 
Raspberries d 
PCL 5 grocer for them. Try them on your table. ‘A surprise 
Plums is in store for you. The delicious goodness, the natural 
Catsup quality, the true flavor, the evident purity of each of 


Chili Sauce 
Apple Butter 
Peach Butter 


these products tells you why we can so confidently 
Say to you: “Your money back if you are not satisfied.” 


Tate Ask your grocer for Wilson’s Certified Brand. If he 
Preserves 5S cannot supply you he can quickly arrange for a stock, 


Peanut Butter 
Mince Meat 
Olives 

Sardines 

Salmon 

Vienna Style Sausage 
Corned Beef Hash 
Ox Tongue 

Lunch Tongue 

Veal Loaf 


WILSON LABEL 


for our distribution is national and we make quick 
shipments to all points. 


"Thin mark [WILSON SON & Co.PSOt os 


CHICAGO 


War Time Cooking Helps—Write us for a free copy of our 
special War Time Cook Book giving economical uses of meats 


PROTECTS YOUR TABLE 


This great door moves silently at 
a touch, giving no indication of 
the engineering science involved 
in bringing itscomplex mechanism 
to this simple perfection. Only 
masters in specialization produce 
results which, like this, justify 
unquestioning confidence. 
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Firestone Cord Tires Zive you a 
new experience of riding ease, 
adding more miles to tire records, 
taking terrific road shocks and 
strains, with no indication of 
the years of specialization in tire 
science which makes this per- 
formance possible, 


~each designed Ee 


HE illustration 3ives you only an 

idea of what Firestone builders have 
done in cord tire betterments. You must 
see the section yourself, at your Firestone 
dealer’s. Ride on Firestone Cord Tires. 
Then you will realize the values of 
more rubber in the tread, more depth 
of cushion layer, the Firestone reinforce- 
ment of the bead and sidewall. 


You will Zet the new experience of 


sImeering 


or your ES 
SeCUu rly | 


You will see the 


Firestone resilience. 
gain in car power, because it is not 


wasted in tire resistance. You will 
prove this for yourself in easier start- 
ing, easier runnin? and the longer coast. 
Never again will you be satisfied with 
ordinary cord construction. 


And you will gain by your security in 
tire investment, your saving, 1n tire ex- 
pense, your satisfaction and comfort. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 


Firestone Park, Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


é 
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uins where bombs have scored direct down- 
yard hits that drive home the lesson of 
yhat this mode of reprisal, this type of pun- 
hment means; rather it is the echoing 
mpty street, as yet undamaged, whence 
he dwellers all have fled—long stretches of 
treets, with the windows shuttered up and 
he shops locked and barred and the rank 
rass sprouting between the cobblestones, 
nd the starveling tabby cats foraging like 
he gaunt ghosts of cats among forgotten 
sh barrels. And rather more than this it is 
he expression of those who through ne- 
essity or choice have stayed on. 


those squares and parks were famous; and 
those people once led prosperous, con- 
ented and peacefu! lives. Its Place Stanis- 


jvely one is moved to wonder why the 
rermans have so far spared it from the 
aination they shower down without abate- 
ent upon the devoted city. It is well-nigh 


wfer territory in the south of France. 
“hose who remain have in their eyes the 
‘aunting terror of a persistent and an un- 
2asing fearsomeness. 

To be in Nancy these times is to be in a 
ailled, half-deserted place of flinching and 
f danger, and of the death that comes by 
ight, borne on whirring motors. I walked 
trough its streets on a day following one 
{ the frequent air raids and I had a concep- 
on of how these Old-World cities must 
ave looked in the time of the plague. The 
ltizens I passed were like people who dwelt 
eneath the shadow of an abiding pesti- 
mce, as indeed they did. 

To them a clear still night with the placid 
jars showing in the heavens meant a terri- 
le threat. It meant that they would lie 
uaking in their houses for the signal that 
‘ould send them to the cellars and the dug- 
ats, while high explosives and gas bombs 
nd inflammable bombs came raining down. 
‘hey knew full well what it meant to stay 
bove ground during the dread passover of 
ae Huns’ planes, when hospitals had been 
arned into shambles and supply depots 
ito craters of raging fire. Yet there re- 
iained traces of the racial temperament 


_A little waitress in a café said to three of 
8, with a smile: ‘“‘Ah, but you should be 
t Nancy on a rainy night, for then the 
ound of snoring fills the place. We can 
‘eep then—and how we do sleep!”’ 

In Nancy they pray before the high 
tars for bad weather and yet more bad 
‘eather. And so do they in many another 
own in France that is within easy striking 
istance of the enemy’s batteries and air- 
tomes. 


A Night in Adelphi Arches 


| Of all city dwellers I am sure the Lon- 
oner is the most orderly and the most 
upable of self-government, as he likewise 
‘the most phlegmatic. Because of these 
»ommon traits among the masses of the 
opulace an air raid over London, consider- 
ig its potential possibilities for destruc- 
on, is comparatively an unexciting episode 
vyerywhere in the metropolis, save and 
tcept only in those districts of the Hast 
d where the bulk of the foreign-born live. 
‘here, on the first wail of the shrieking 
irens, before the warning “‘maroon”’ bombs 
> up or the barrage fire starts from pro- 
»eting batteries in the suburbs and along 
1e Thames, these frightened aliens, carry- 
\g their wives and children, flock pell-mell 
to the stations of the Underground. They 
bread out bedclothes on the platforms and 
mp in the Tube, which is the English 
ame for what Americans call a subway, 
ad sometimes refuse to budge until long 
‘ter the danger has passed. At the height 
p he bombardment they pray and shriek, 
id the women often beat their breasts and 
var at their hair in a very frenzy. 
But this is true only of the emotional 
/ussians and Rumanians. The native Lon- 
ners proceed in the most leisurely fashion 
the subterranean shelters. Indeed, the 
uef task of the police is to keep them from 
‘posing themselves in the open in efforts to 
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get a sight of the enemy. People who live 
on the lower floors of stoutly built houses 
mainly bide where they are, their argu- 
ment—and a very sane one it is—being that 
since the chances of a man’s being killed in 
his home at such a time are no greater 
than of his roof being pierced by lightning 
during a thunderstorm he is almost as safe 
and very much more comfortable staying 
in his bed than he would be squatting for 
hours in a damp cellar. 

No matter how intense the bombard- 
ment the busses keep on running, though 
they have few enough passengers. From 
one’s window one may see the big double- 
deckers lumbering by like frightened ele- 
phants, empty of all but the drivers and the 
plucky women conductors, who invariably 
stick to their posts and carry on. The Lon- 
don bobby promenades at his usual deliber- 
ate pace no matter how thick the shrapnel 
from the defender guns may splash down 
about him in the darkened street; and the 
night postman calmly goes his rounds too. 

One night in London after the alarm had 
been sounded I invaded the series of walled 
caverns and wine vaults known as the 
Adelphi Arches, which are just off the 
Strand, near Charing Cross. Several hun- 
dred men, women and children had already 
taken refuge there. Near one of the en- 
trances a young mother was singing her 
baby to sleep; alittle farther on a group of 
Australian soldiers were trying, rather un- 
successfully, to open beer bottles with their 
finger nails; and at the mouth of a side base- 
ment opening off a layer cave half a dozen 
typical Londoner civilians, of the sort who 
wear flat caps instead of hats and woolen 
neckerchiefs instead of collars, were warmly 
discussing politics in high nasal notes. No- 
where was there evident any concern or 
distress, or even any considerable amount 
of irritation at our enforced inconvenience. 


The Raid Preacher's Ministry 


Still, any man who figures that the Eng- 
lishman is not stimulated to stouter resist- 
ance by these visitations from the German 
would be mistaken. Beneath the surface of 
his apparent indifference there is produced 
at each recurrent attack an enhanced cur- 
rent of hate for the government that first 
inaugurated this system of barbaric warfare 
against unfortified communities. There is 
something so radically wrong in the Prus- 
sian propaganda it is inconceivable that any 
mind save a Prussian’s mind could have 
imagined it. His imagination is on back- 
ward and he thinks hind part before. In 
the folly of his besetting madness he figures 
that he can subjugate a man by mangling 
that man’s wife and baby to bits—the one 
thing that has always been potent to make 
a valiant fighter out of the veriest coward 
that lives. 

They may not waste their rage in vain 
and vulgar mouthings—that would be the 
German, not the English way—but one may 
be sure that the people of London will 
never forgive the Kaiser for the hideous 
things his agents, in accordance with his 
policy of frightfulness, have wrought among 
innocent noncombatants in their city and 
in their island. They are entering up the 
balance in the ledgers of their righteous in- 
dignation against the day of final reckoning. 

After I had seen personally some of the 
results of one of the nocturnal onslaughts I 
too could share in the feelings of those more 
directly affected, for I could realize that, 
given an opportunity now denied him by 
the mercy of distance and much intervening 
salt water, the Hun would be doing unto 
American cities what he had done to this 
English city; and I could picture the same 
unspeakable atrocities perpetrated upon 
New Haven or Asbury Park or Charleston 
as have been perpetrated upon London and 
Dover and Margate. 

There was an old clergyman of the Estab- 
lished Church who lived in a rectory not far 
from Covent Garden, a man near seventy, 
who probably had never wittingly done an 
evil thing or a cruel thing in all his correct 
and godly life. He came to have the name 
of the Raid Preacher, because at every 
aérial attack he went forth fearlessly from 
his home, making the tour of all the shelters 
in the neighborhood. At each place he 
would cheer and quiet the crowds there as- 
sembled, telling them there was no real 
danger, reading to them comforting pas- 
sages of the Scriptures and encouraging 
them to sing homely and familiar songs. He 
had been doing this from the time when the 
Zeppelins first invaded the London district. 
He had held funeral services over the bodies 
of hundreds of raid victims, so they told me. 
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The Right Footwear 
for Summer 


For walking, hiking, golfing and 
sports—outdoors or indoors, town or 
country —whatever the occupation 
and wherever the place, Keds are 
always good form. 


Men, women and children find that 
the flexible canvas tops of Keds re- 
spond to every foot-movement. The 
live-rubber soles add spring to the 
stride—make for easy, graceful walking. 


If you would have Summer shoes 
that fit well, look well and also wear 
well, buy Keds. Not only for your- 
self but for every member of the 
family. There are styles for all tastes; 
grades at prices to suit all pockets. 


More than 50,000 dealers carry 
stocks of Keds. Each pair bears the 
stamp of satisfaction. Look for the 
name “Keds” on the sole. 


National Campfire Champion 
Keds Keds Keds 
$1.50 up $1.25 up $1.00 up 


Sizes for boys and girls cost less 


United States Rubber Company 
New York 
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A broken spring is not alone cause 
for physical discomfort to passen- 
gers and embarrassing to the owner; 
but also ruins the radiator and in- 
jures the entire car. 


No car-owner need drive farther 
than the nearest Vulcan dealer’s. 
There are over 3,000 such agencies 
in America alone, having on hand 
popular-car assortments of 


There’s an exact duplicate—in kind 
and size—to replace the weak-fibred 
one on your car. 


Vulcan Springs withstand intense 
punishment — willingly. They’re 
made to stand up; fabricated of fine- 
grained, oil-tempered steel; con- 
structed withaccuratecare; strength- 
tested to treble their normal loads. 


The Spring That Should Always 
Replace a Broken One 


Ask Your Dealer For Vulcan Springs. 


To Dealers: Write us for full in- 
formation, catalogue and prices. 


JENKINS VULCAN SPRING Co. 


Richmond, Indiana 


FACTORY BRANCHES: 


St. Louis, Mo. : 5 hls 1402 Chestnut St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 4 é ‘ ° - 1024 Hennepin Ave. 
Dallas, Texas . ° ° 209 South Houston St. 
Reading, Pa. . 5 538 Franklin St. 
Sumter,S.C.. . 29 Caldwell St. 
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Regardless of the religious affiliations of 
the dead, or the lack of church ties, their 
families almost invariably asked him to 
conduct the burials. 

One night in the present year—I am for- 
bidden to give the exact date or the exact 
place, though neither of them matters now— 
the raiders came. The old clergyman hur- 
ried to a cellar under a near-by business 
establishment, where a swarm of tenement 
dwellers of the quarter had congregated for 
safety. He was standing in their midst in 
the darkened place, bidding them to be of 
goodand tranquilfaith, whenatwo-hundred 
pound bomb of high explosives, sped from 
a Gotha eight thousand feet above and 
aimed by chance, came through the build- 
ing, bringing the roof and the upper floors 
with it. 

A great many persons were killed or 
wounded. When the rescuers came almost 
the first body they brought out of the burn- 
ing ruins was that of the Raid Preacher. 
They had found him, with torn flesh and 
broken bones, but with his face unmarred, 
lying on the floor. His thumbed leather 
Bible was under him, open at a certain page, 
and there was blood upon its leaves. 

Men who saw his funeral cortége told me 
of it with tears in their eyes. They said that 
people of all faiths walked in the rain be- 
hind the hearse, and that the biggest of all 
the funeral wreaths was a gift from a little 
colony of poor Jewish folk in the district, 
and that one whole section of the sorrowful 
procession was made up of cripples and con- 
valescents—pale, lame, haltmenand women 
and children who limped on crutches or 
marched with bandaged heads or with 
twisted trunks; and these were the injured 
survivors of previous raids, to whom the 
dead man had ministered in their time of 
suffering. 

In a hospital I saw a little girl who had 
been most terribly maimed by the same 
missile that killed the old rector. I am not 
going to dwell on the state of this child. 
When I think of her I have not the words 
to express the feelings that Ihave. But one 
of her hands was gone at the wrist, and the 
other hand was badly shattered; so she was 
just a wan little brutally abbreviated frag- 
ment of humanity, a living fraction, most 
grievously afflicted. Her wounds had ceased 
to pain her, the head nurse told me before 
we entered, and for the rest of the time she 
was a good patient, one of the best in the 
ward. 

She was lying, when I saw her, with her 
head propped upon a pillow that was no 
whiter than her face was, and there was the 
pitiable wraith of a smile on her poor little 
pinched commonplace face, and to her 
breast, with the bandaged stump of one 
arm and with her remaining hand that was 
swathed in a clump of wrapping, she cud- 
dled up a painted china doll which some- 
body had brought her; and she was singing 
to it. The sight, I take it, would have been 
very gracious in the eyes of His Imperial 
Majesty of Prussia—except, of course, that 
the little girl still lived; that naturally 
would be a drawback to his complete enjoy- 
ment of the spectacle. 


Facetious French Firemen 


There was mingled comedy and woe in 
the scenes at Paris on the memorable day 
when the great long-distance gun—which 
the Parisians promptly christened *‘ Bertha”’ 
in tribute to the titular mistress of the 
Krupp works where it was produced—first 
opened upon the city from seventy-odd 
miles away and thereby established, among 
other records, a precedent for distance and 
scope in artillery bombardments. Paris 
was in a fit mood for emotion. The people 
were on edge; their nerves tensed, for there 
had been an alarm the evening before. The 
raiding planes had been turned back at the 
suburbs and driven off by the barrage fire, 
but the populace mainly had flocked into 
the abris and the underground stations of 
the Métropolitain. 

At ten o’clock that night, after the danger 
was over, a funny thing occurred: The 
crew of a motor-drawn fire engine had fud- 
dled themselves with wine, and for upward 
of half an hour the driverdrovehisred wagon 
at top speed up and down the Rue de 
Rivoli, past the Tuileries Gardens. With 
him he had four of his confréres in blue uni- 
forms and brass helmets. Theserode two on 
a side behind him, their helmets shining in 
the bright moonlight like pots of gold 
turned upside down; and as they rode the 
two on one side sounded the alerte signal on 
sirens, and the two on the other side sounded 
the ‘‘all clear” on bugles; and between 
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blasts all four rocked in their places with | 
joy over their little joke. @ 
In London the thing would have consti-. 
tuted a public scandal; in New York there 
would have been a newspaper hullabaloo. 
over it. It was typical of Paris, I think, | 
that the street crowds became infected with | 
the spirit which filled the roistering firemen 
and cheered them as they went ae | 
racketing back and forth. Nor, so far asI 
could ascertain, were the firemen disciplined; 
at least there was no mention in print of 
the incident, though a great many persons, 
the writer included, witnessed it. - at 
At one o’clock the following morning I 
was standing at the window of my bhed- 
chamber when something of a very violent 
and a highly startling nature went off just 
beyond the line of housetops and tree top; 
which hedged my horizon view to the north 
ward. Another booming detonation, an 
yet another, followed in close succession. [| 
figured to my own satisfaction that one of 
the enemy planes which were chased away) 
the night before had taken advantage of the 
cloaking mists of the new day to slip back! 
and pay his outrageous compliments to our! 
unsuspecting municipality. Anyhow a fel-| 
low becomes accustomed to the sounds of! 
loud noises in wartimes, and after a while 
ceases to concern himself greatly about) 
their causes or even their effects unless the 
disturbances transpire in his immediate 
proximity. Life in wartime in a country 
where the war is consists largely in getting, 
used to things that are abnormal and un-. 
usual. One takes as a matter of course 
occurrences that in peace would throw his 
entire scheme of existence out of gear. Hel 
is living, so to speak, in a world that is| 
turned upside down, amid a jumble of acu | i 
and violent contradictions, both physical 
and metaphysical. 


- } 
ay i 
An Interrupted Breakfast | i 


tain large hotel which had the reputation o| 
being able to produce genuine North Amer 
ican breakfasts for North American appe) 
tites. In the main grillroom we had jus) | 
finished compiling an order, which includec 
fried whiting, ham and eggs country style _ 
and fried potatoes, when a fire-departmen) 
truck went shrieking through the stree 
outside, its whistle blasting away as thoug] 
it had a scared banshee locked up in it! 
brazen throat. Y 
There were not many persons in th, 
room—to your average Frenchman his din 
ner is a holy rite, but his breakfast is || 
trifling incident—but most of these per| | 
sons rose from their tables and straight| 
way departed. The woman cashier hurriei, 
off with her hat on sidewise, which amon) ) 
women the world over is a thing betokenin) | 
agitation. ie 
The head waiter approached us with ou | 
bill in his tremulous hand, and bowin | 
wished to know whether monsieurs woul) | 
be so good as to settle the account now. B 
his manner he sought to indicate that suc | 
was the custom of the house. We told hir | 
firmly that we would pay after we ha i 
eaten and not a minute sooner. He gave 
despairing gesture and vanished, leavin , 
the slip upon the tablecloth. Somebod .’ 
hastily deposited within our reach the foo j 
we had ordered and withdrew. a | 
Before we were half through eating q 
very short, very frightened-looking bo ri 
buttons appeared at our elbows, pleadin | 
to know whether we were ready for our ha i 
and canes. Since he appeared to be in som 
haste about it and since he was so small 
small boy and so uneasy, we told him t 
bring them along. 


A s R | 
With two companions IJ set out for a cer. | 
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time had never marred the traditional etl 
ics of hat-check boys either in France 
anywhere else. a 

Presently it dawned upon us that as fé 
as appearances went we were entirely alor 
in the heart of a great city. So when W | 
were through eating we left the amount ¢ 
the breakfast bill upon a plate and ourselv 
departed from there. The lobby of th 
hotel and the office and the main hallw 
were entirely deserted, there being nei 
guests nor functionaries in sight. 4 


L 
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through the grating in the floor came w 
gush of hot air, licking our legs as 
passed. This may have been the flow 
a unit of the heating plant, or then agai 
may have been the hot and feverish brea’ 
ing of the habitués of that hotel, ’scapir 
upward through a vent in the subce. lar 
roof, (Continued on Page 61) . i 
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Sy ixty Years of borden Milk Protection 


IXTY, fifty—even forty years ago—more than one-half of all the deaths in our 


cities were of babies under five—the nation’s most precious resource. 


Your children are better protected now. Their health is safe-guarded; each year the 
dangers are reduced and their life made surer. This protection is due largely to the 
regulations which govern the principal food of children—milk. 


The purity of milk and its protection from the 
source of supply to the consumers was Gail 
Borden’s one idea. And when he formulated 
that idea as the Borden code it became not only 
the foundation for an industry but a basis for all 
subsequent milk sanitary regulations. 


Founded upon this idea is the Borden institution. 
This company, amplifying and improving Gail 
Borden’s code as only an institution of its resources 


and experience can, has built up a name, which 
in itself, is a symbol of purity and protection. 


Today, wherever milk in a safe, convenient, nu- 
tritious form is needed for the children, for the 
kitchen, for the table, for out-of-the-way places 
all over the world, there is a product, backed by 
the Borden name, to fill the need. 


_ This is the fulfillment of Gail Borden’s ambition. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY, 114 Borden Bldg., New York 
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EAGLE BRAND EVAPORATED MILK MALTED MILK 
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American 
Method 


Apply one course of 
No.51,9x18-in. shin- 
gles at eaves length- 
wise and parallel, 
overhanging eaves 
about ¥ginch. Apply 
second course, en- 
tirely covering first 
course, breaking 
joints; after which 
proceed in the regu- 
lar manner as with 
wooden shingles or 
slate,exposing seven 
inches to the weath- 
er. Never drive nails 
down tight, it is only 
necessary to drive 
them firmly, as with 
slate. 


There’s a 
Johns- Manville 
Branch Near You 


AKRON 
ALBANY 
ATLANTA 
BALTIMORE 
BIRMINGHAM 
BOSTON 
BUFFALO 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
COLUMBUS 
DALLAS 
DAYTON 
DENVER 

Des MOINES 
DETROIT 
DULUTH 

EL Paso 
GRAND RAPIDS 
GREAT FALLS 
HAVANA 
HOUGHTON 
Houston 
INDIANAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY 
Los ANGELES 
LOUISVILLE 
MEMPHIS 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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Fireproof —beautiful—lasting—inexpensive 
What more could you have in a Shingle? 


FIRE PROOF 


ANVILLE 
SERVICE 
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F you are delaying re-roofing now because of high prices, investigate Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles. 
They, of all home roofings, have not materially increased in cost—in spite of their unusual 
value. Roof or re-roof now, before shipment becomes more difficult; while they are yet less expensive 
than more common types of residence roofings. Get a fire-proof—beautiful—lasting—inexpensive roof. 


They Never Need Coating or Painting 


There is no cost except the first one. No matter what your 
building plans—there is greater economy in these shingles than 
in any other roofing. They are lighter than slate or tile, cheaper 
than good slate or wood shingles. A house roofed with them is 


cooler in summer and warmer in winter. Frost will 
not split these shingles as it does slate roofing. 
Nor will the sun make them warp or curl. For 
the asbestos in them makes them impervious to 
the effect of heat or cold, or rot. And they 
actually toughen with the passing of time. They 
are fire-proof, time-proof and weather-proof. 
They require no painting or coating and the 
annual bills for patching or repair—common to 
other roofings—are reduced to the very minimum. 


What They Are 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles stop fire- 
worry and answer roof problems. They are 
made of asbestos fibre and Portland cement— 
two fire-proof minerals. 


Many Kinds to Choose From 


‘They are made in styles and shapes and sizes to 
meet the needs of the architect, the owner and the 
builder. You can get 4 in. and ¥ in. thicknesses 
in gray, Indian red and mottled brown, with rough 
or smooth edges, square or hexagonal shape. 
We are ready to ship on receipt of your order 
through your dealer or architect. 


Approved by the Underwriters’ 


Laboratories, Inc. 
Under the direction of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Shingles have been 
examined and approved. 


® COLORBLENDE ® 
ROOFS 


Called by many the most beau- 
tiful roof in America and a new 
departure in fireproof residence 
roofing. A special blending of 
four-tone Conglomerate Brown 
Asbestos Shingles with or with- 
out the use of accidental colors 
such as gray and red. They have 
all the fireproof and time-resist- 
ing properties of all Johns-Man- 
ville Asbestos Roofings with the 
added virtue of exquisite beauty. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


New York City 
10 Factories — Branches in 61 Large Cities 


They Are Easy to Apply 


In spite of their exceptional qualities, they are nevertheless easy 
to apply. Any carpenter or slate roofer can lay them accord- 
ing to the American, Hexagonal or Diagonal methods, on new 
sheathing or over present roofs. 


With Our Product You Buy 
Our Responsibility 


When you buy Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles 
you buy Johns-Manville Roofing Responsibility. 
You obligate us to you. We have instituted the 
Johns-Manville Roofing Registration Plan. Reg- 
ister your roof with our nearest Branch. This 
is our obligation to see that your roof gives 
you the full service promised. 


A Johns-Manville Distributor 
Is Near You 


We want to convince you that these Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Shingles are all we claim 
them to be. We want to show you why they 
, do make good our sweeping claims. Proof of 

this is due before you buy. Clip this advertise- 
See or write the nearest Johns-Manville 
distributor or the nearest one of our sixty-one 
Get the facts that will save you 
Our roofing experts can help you on 
your problem. 


Send for This Book of Facts 


Roofing problems vary—this book tells 
how; yours may be unique—it will help 
to solve it. Don’t spend money for roof- 
ing until you get these facts before you. 
Send for it now—to the nearest Branch. 
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Hexagonal } 
Method — | 
| | 
The hexagonal or 
“honeycomb” meth- 
odofapplyingJohns- 
Manville Asbestos 
Shingles in the % 
inch thickness is 
cheaper than the 
American method 
becauselessshingles 
are required for the 
same roof area. The 
hexagonal meth 
apparentlyshows 8: 
sides of the shingl: 
thus overcoming 
objection to severely 
straight lines. a 
re pb: 
There’sa 
Johns-Mantville 
Branch Near You 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

Outside, in the streets, the shopkeepers 
ad put up their iron shutters. At intervals 
he plug-plug-blooie! of fresh explosions 
‘unctuated the hooting of fire engines 
acing with the alarm in adjacent quarters. 
yverhead, ranging and quartering the upper 
eaches of the sky, like pointer dogs in a 
edge field, were scores of French aéroplanes 
earching, and searching vainly, for the un- 
een foeman. 
The thing was uncanny; it was daunting 
nd smacked of witchcraft. Here were the 
rojectiles dropping down, apparently from 
irectly above, and they were bursting in 
arious sections, to the accompaniments of 
lattering débris and shattering glass; and 
et there was neither sight nor sound of the 
gencies responsible for the attack. All 
orts of rumors spread, each to find hun- 
reds of earnest advocates and as many 
ore vociferous purveyors. 

One theory, often advanced and generally 
stailed, was that the Germans had pro- 
uced a new type of aéroplane, with a noise- 
ss motor, and capable of soaring at a 
eight where it was invisible to the naked 
ye. Another possible solution for the 
aigma was that with the aid of spies and 
taitors the Germans had set up a gun fired 
y air compression upon a housetop in the 
avirons and were bombarding the city 
‘om beneath the protection of a false roof. 
1 the doorway of every abri the credulous 
ad the incredulous held heated arguments, 
odging back undershelter, like prairie dogs 
ito their holes, at each recurring crash. 

Presently it dawned upon the hearkening 

‘oups that the missiles were falling at 
vated and ordained periods. Twenty min- 
tes regularly intervened between smashes. 
ppreciation of this circumstance injected 
new element of surmise into a terrific and 
ost profoundly puzzling affair. This was 
/mystery that grew momentarily more 
wysterious. 
Business for the time being was pretty 
uch suspended; anyhow nearly every- 
ody appeared to be taking part in the de- 
ates. However, the taxicabs were still 
vying. A Parisian cabby may be trusted to 
ike a chance on his life if there is a fare in 
ght and the prospect of a pourboire to 
low. ‘Two of us engaged a weather- 
2aten individual who apparently had no 
terest in the controversies raging about 
im or in the shelling either; and in his rig 
e drove to the scene of the explosions, ar- 
ving there within a few minutes after the 
vilish cylinder fell. 


No Wonder She Resigned 


| There had been loss of life here—no great 
nount as loss of life is measured these 
mes in this country, but attended by con- 
‘tions that made the disaster hideous and 
‘stressing. The blood of victims still trick- 
d in runlets between the paving stones 
here we walked, and there were mangled 
ydies stretched on the floor of an impro- 
sed morgue across the way — mainly 
dies of poor working women, and one, I 
vard, the body of a widow with half a 
yzen children, who now would be doubly 
phaned, since their father was dead at the 
ront. 
Back again at my hotel after a forenoon 
icked with curious experiences, I found in 
y quarters a very badly scared chamber- 
aid, trying to tidy a room with fingers 
tat shook. In my best French, which 
may state is the worst possible French, I 
as trying to explain to her that the bom- 
irdment had probably ended—and for a 
‘et there had been a forty-minute lull in 
fe new frightfulness—when one of the 
iells struck and went off among the trees 
id flowerbeds of a public breathing place 
% a hundred and fifty yards away. With 
| shriek the maid fell on her knees and 
ried her head, ostrich fashion, in a nest 
sofa pillows. 
Istepped through my bedroom window 
on a little balcony in time to see the dust 
/oud rise in a column and to follow with 
“eyes the frenzied whirlings of a great 
ck of wood pigeons flighting high into the 
tom their roosting perches in the park 
ot. The next instant I felt a violent tug- 
ng at the back breadth of the leather har- 
ss that I wore. Unwittingly, in her 
ic the maid had struck upon the only 
le use to which a Sam Brown belt 
ay be put—other than the ornamental, 
that is a moot point among fanciers 
e purely decorative in the matter of 
ry gearing for the human form. By 
cident she had divined its one utilitarian 
Irpose. She had risen and with both hands 
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had laid hold upon the crosspiece of my 
main surcingle and was striving to drag me 
inside. I rather gathered from the tenor of 
her contemporaneous remarks, which she 
uttered at the top of her voice and into which 
she interjected the names of several saints, 
that she feared the sight of me in plain 
view on that stone ledge might incite the 
invisible marauder to added excesses. 

But I was the larger and stronger of the 
two, and my buckles held, and I had the 
advantage of an iron railing to cling to. 
After a short struggle my would-be rescuer 
lost. She turned loose of my kicking straps 
and breech bands, and making hurried ref- 
erence to various names in the calendar of 
the canonized she fled from my presence. I 
heard her falling down the stairs to the floor 
below. The next day I had a new chamber-. 
maid; this one had tendered her resigna- 
tion. 

Not until the middle of the afternoon was 
the proper explanation for the phenomenon 
forthcoming. It came then from the Min- 
istry of War, in the bald and unembroid- 
ered laconics of a formal communiqué. At 
the first time of hearing it the announce- 
ment seemed so inconceivable, so mani- 
festly impossible that official sanction was 
needed to make me believe Teuton ingenu- 
ity had found a way to upset all the pre- 
viously accepted principles touching on 
gravity and friction; on ares and orbits; 
on aims and directions; on projectiles and 
projectives; on the resisting tensility of 
steel bores and on the carrying power of 
gun charges—by producing a cannon witha 
ranging scope of somewhere between sixty 
and ninety miles. 


French Calmness in Danger 


Days of bombardment followed—days 
which culminated on that never-to-be- 
forgotten Good Friday when malignant 
Chance sped a shell to wreck one of the 
oldest churches in Paris and to kill seventy- 
five and wound ninety worshipers gathered 
beneath its roof in celebration of the cruci- 
fixion of a merciful and loving Redeemer. 

After the first flurry of uncertainty the 
populace for the most part grew tranquil; 
now that they knew the origin of the far- 
flung punishment there was measurably less 
dread of the consequences among the masses 
of the people. On days when the shells ex- 
ploded futilely the daily press and the 
comedians in the music halls made jokes at 
the expense of Big Bertha; as, for example, 
on a day when a fragment of shell took the 
razor out of the hand of a man who was 
shaving himself, without doing him the 
slightest injury; and again when a whole 
shell wrecked a butcher shop and strewed 
the neighborhood with kidneys and livers 
and rib ends of beef, but spared the 
butcher and his family. On days when the 
colossal piece scored a murderous coup for 
its masters and took innocent life, the papers 
printed the true death lists without at- 
tempt at concealment of the ravages of the 
monster. And when it resumed its even 
terrors women went shopping in the Rue de 
la Paix; children played in the parks; the 
flower women of the Madeleine sold their 
wares to customers with the reverberations 


of the explosions booming in tbeir ears;.. 


the crowds that sat sipping colored drinks 
at small tables in front of the boulevard 
cafés on fair afternoons were almost as nu- 
merous as they had been before the persist- 
ent thing started; and unless the sound was 


_very loud indeed the average promenader 


barely lifted his or her head at each recur- 
ring report. In America we look upon the 
French as an excitable race, but here they 
offered to the world a pattern for the prac- 
tice of fortitude. 

A good many people departed from Paris 
to the southward. However, there was 
calmness under constant danger. Our own 
people, who were in Paris in numbers 
mounting up into the thousands, likewise 
set a fine example of sang-froid. On the 
evening of the opening day of the bombard- 
ing, when anyone might have been par- 
doned for being a bit jumpy, an audience 
of enlisted men which packed the American 
Soldiers and Sailors’ Club in the Rue 
Royale was gathered to hear a jazz band 
play Yankee tunes and afterward to hear 
an amateur speaker make an address. The 
cannon had suspended its annoying per- 
formances with the going down of the sun, 
but just as the speaker stood up by the 
piano the alerte for an air attack—which, 
by the way, proved to be a falsealarm, after 
all—was heard outside. 

There was a little pause, and a rustling 
of bodies. 
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NEW YORK STATE 


For sixty years the leading American Business College 


Trains thoroly for business and the Civil 
Service and obtains employment for 
students who can be recommended as 
to character and capability. 


EASTMAN men and women—fifty thousand of them— 
occupy prominent and responsible relations to the busi- 
ness world. Ambition plus Eastman training will make YOU eligible toa 
good situation and a high salary. EASTMAN graduates are in demand. 
At Eastman you can qualify in a single year for rapid advancement and executive 
position. Persons seeking the best advantages will find at the Eastman-Gaines 
School of Business attractive opportunities, not only for instruction and study, but 
experience in the work which prepares for the most PAYING OCCUPATIONS. 
Under the Eastman system of training students operate practice banks, retail and 
wholesale business, real estate, insurance, brokerage, commission, P. O., express, and railway offices. 

Accounting, Banking, Commercial Law, Advertising, Business Calculations, English, Salesmanship, Short- 
hand, Stenotypy, Typewriting, and Penmanship courses with experienced, efficient, and faithful teachers. 
Ideal location, strong lecture courses, excellent record of more than 56,000 successful alumni, moderate ex- 
penses. Students enroll and begin work every weekday. Write for handsome, illustrated prospectus. Address 


CLEMENT C. GAINES, M. A., LL.D., Box 947, Poughkeepsie, New York 


SOUTHERN and WESTERN STATES 


= + LINDENWOOD 


| College 5th Me. 


Prepares young 
women for the useful life, searching 
out and meeting the individual 
needs of each girl. Beautiful sur- 
roundings, modern buildings and 
fH equipment, gymnasium and nata- 
torium. Thorough courses of in- 

i i struction in all branches. Compe- 
tent instructors in close and sympathetic touch with each student. 
Fifty minutes from St. Louis. Two direct railroads to Kansas City. 
Building and Endowment $1,500,000. 88th year. For catalog 
address J, L, ROEMER, D. D., Pres., Box K, St. Charles, Mo. 


STAUNTON 
MILITARY 


An Ideal Home School 
for Manly Boys 


425 boys from 46 States last session. Largest 
private academy in the East. Boys from 10 to 20 years 
old prepared for the Universities, Government Acad- 
emies or Business. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 563 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


Chauncy Hall School. 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 

FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal. 


1,600 feet above sea level; pure, dry, bracing 
mountain air of the proverbially healthful and 


beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure 
mineral spring water. High moral tone. 
Parental discipline. Military training de- 
velops obedience, health, manly carriage. 
Shady lawns, expensively equipped gymna- 
sium, swimming pool, athletic park. Daily 
drills and exercises in open air. Boys from 
homes of culture and refinement only de- 
sired. Personal, individual instruction by 
our tutorial system. Academy fifty-eight 
years old. $200,000 barracks, full equip- 
ment, absolutely fireproof. Charges $470. 
Catalog free. Address 


Col. WM. G. KABLE, Ph.D., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 52d Year 
Young men and young women find here a homelike atmosphere, 
thorough and efficient training in every department of a broad cul- 
ture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment permits 
liberal terms, $325-$400 per year. Special Course in Domestic 
Science. For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal 


Colorado Schoolyines 


Yee, 


INING more active and important than ever 
before. Unexcelled location and equipment 
for practical work. Four-year courses in Metal 
Mining, Coal Mining, Metallurgy, and Mining 
Geology. High standards. Graduates in con- 
stant demand. Athletics, scientific societies, 
social club. For catalog address Registrar, 
Dept. E, School of Mines, Golden, Colo. 


Her own money 
paid for this girl’s 
musical education 


ER name is MissMarjorieCham- 
bers. She recently wrote us this 
note from her home in Canada: 


“T want to pay for my own music 
lessons. And, still more, I want the 
feeling of being able to do something 
for myself. Can you help me?” 


We explained how she could earn as 
much money as she needed by asking 
her friends and neighbors to give her 
their subscriptions for The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Four- 
nal and The Country Gentleman. 


It took her only a few days to earn 
$30.00 in cash. 


Tri-State College of Engineering 


Make you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical En- 
gineer in two years. $184 covers tuition, board and fur- 
nished room for 48 weeks. Preparatory courses at same 
rate. Noentrance examination. INDIANA, Angola. 10S.St. 


Grand River Institute 


Founded 1831. Strictly high-grade, co-educational pre- 
paratory school. Exceptional equipment made possible 
by endowment. New dormitories and gymnasium. Special 
training in business fundamentals, music and oratory. 
Rates $400.00. E.W.HAMLINE, Box 12, Austinburg, Ohio 


KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL 


Highest standard as “prep” 
school. Highest rating by War Department. New $150,000 
fire-proof barracks. All athletics. Tuition $600. For 
catalog address, Supt., COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, 732 
Third Street, Boonville, Missouri. 


CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


An Ideal Junior College for Women. Send today for 
beautifully illustrated viewbook and catalog. 


MRS.L. W.ST. CLAIR-MOSS, Pres., Columbia, Mo. 


If you would like to earn some money 
to help pay for your education, we 
will make you the same offer we made 


Miss Chambers. The address is 


Educational Division 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
394 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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\ On How 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. %& 


Be Particular When You Buy Athletic Underwear 


Buy SEALPAX because it comes to you fresh from 

Rs the laundry in a sealed container, ready to put 

a on—unhandled—unmussed. 

Buy SEALPAX because it is made of fine, cool, airy 
fabrics—carefully sewn—designed on freer-cut 
lines,—comfortable without pull or pinch. 


Buy only SEALPAX because it’s a better Athletic 
Underwear, sold in a cleaner way. Insist on 
SEALPAX in the sealed container and get 
the most for your money. 


THE SEALPAX COMPANY DEPT. A BALTIMORE, MD, 
(Also makers of Lady Sealpax Athletic Underwear.) 


Bee 
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3 hs 
can add $5.00 or even $20.00 a week to your pres- 

OU ent income by acting locally as a subscription 
representative of the Curtis publications. Let us 
explain our spare-time offer. Write to THE Curtis PusiisHinc 
Company, 395 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Your Ford for $1.25 
Think of it—only one coat of Glidden Auto Finish and you have a new looking car. 
You can easily do it yourself and in less than 48 hours you'll be driving again. 

You’ll have a rich, brilliant finish that will give you lasting satisfaction. 


Go to your regular dealer, If he cannot supply you, send $1.25 (Canadian Imperial Quart 


o. Canadian Address, Toronto, Ontario. 
Note to Dealers—Send at once for our Marketing Book of Glidden Auto Finishes. 


AUTO 
FINISHE 


ae!) for 1 quart of Auto Finish Black to—THE GLIDDEN CO., 1519 Berea Rd., Cleveland, . 


Then the man, who was on his feet, 


spoke up. “I’ll stay as long as anyone else 
does,” he said. “Anyhow, I don’t know 
which is likely to be the worse of two 
evils—my poor attempts at entertaining 
you inside or the boche’s threatened per- 
formances outside.”’ 

A great yell of approval went up and not 
a single person left the building until after 
the chairman announced that the program 
for the evening had reached its conclusion. 
I know this to be a fact because I was 
among those present. 

To be sure, the strain of the harassment 
got upon the nerves of some; that would 
be inevitable, human nature being what it 
is. Attendance at the theaters, especially 
for the matinées, fell off appreciably; this, 
though, being attributable, I think, more 
to fear of panic inside the buildings than to 
fear of what the missiles might do to the 
buildings themselves. And there was no 
record of any individual, whether man or 
woman, quitting a post of responsibility 
because of the personal peril to which all 
alike were exposed. 


The Picture at Saint-Gobain 


Likewise on those days when the great 
gun functioned promptly at twenty-minute 
intervals one would see men sitting in 
drinking places with their eyes glued to the 
faces of their wrist watches while they 
waited for the next crash. For those whose 
nerves lay close to their skins this dam- 
nable regularity of it was the worst phase of 
the thing. 

There was something so characteristic- 
ally and atrociously German, something 
so hellishly methodical in the tormenting 
certainty that each hour would be divided 
into three equal parts by three descending 
steel tubes of potential destruction. 

Big Bertha operated ona perfect schedule. 
She opened up daily at seven A. M. sharp; 
she quit at six-twenty Pp. M. It was as 
though the crew that tended her carried 
union cards. They werenever tardy. Neither 
did they work overtime. But if the Prus- 
sians counted upon bedeviling the people 
into panic and distracting the industrial 
and social economies of Paris they missed 
their guess. They made some people des- 
perately unhappy, no doubt, and they 
frightened some; but the true organism of 
the community remained serene and un- 
impaired. 

I had the small advantage of being able 
to visualize the setting in the forest of Saint- 
Gobain, to the west of Laon, for I was there 
once in German company. I could conjure 
up a presentment of the scene there enacted 
on the day when Big Bertha’s makers and 
masters sprang their well-guarded surprise, 
which so carefully and so secretly had been 
evolved during months of planning and 
constructing and experimentations. 

Behold, then, the vision: It is a fine 
spring morning. There is dew on the grass 
and there is song in the throats of the birds, 
and young foliage is upon the trees. The 
great gray gun—it is nearly ninety feet long 
and according to inspired Teutonic chron- 
iclers resembles a vast metal crane—squats 
its misshapen mass upon a prepared con- 


| crete base in the edge of the woods, just 


on the timbered shoulder of a hill. Its 
long muzzle protrudes at an angle from the 
interlacing boughs of the thicket where it 
hides; at a very steep angle, too, since the 
charge it will fire must ascend twenty miles 
into the air in order to reach its objective, 


Behind it is a stenciling of white birches’ 


and slender poplars flung up against the 
sky line; in front of it is a disused meadow 
where the newly minted coinage of prodi- 
gal springtime—dandelions that are like 
gold coins and wild marguerites that are 
like silver ones—spanglesthe grass asthough 
the profligate season had strewn its treas- 
ures broadcast there. The gunners make 
ready the monster for its dedication. They 
open its great navel and slide into its belly 
a steel shell nine inches thick and three 
feet long, ready and girthed with beltings 
of spun brass. The supreme moment is at 
hand. 

From a group of staff officers advances a 
small man, grown old before his time; 
this man wears the field uniform of a 
Prussian field marshal. He has a sword 
at his side and spurs on his booted 
feet and a spiked helmet upon his head. 
His hair is almost snow-white, and his 
mustache with its fierce upturned and 
tufted ends is white. From between slitted 
lids embedded in his skull behind unhealthy 
dropsical pouches of flesh his brooding mor- 
bid eyes show as two blue dots, like touches 
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of pale light glinting on twin disks | 
shallow polished agate. ; 
While all about him bow, almost 
manner of priests making obeisance b 
a shrine, he touches with one sacred 
the button of an electrical controller, 
air is blasted and the earth rocks then 
the loudest crash that ever issued fro: 
mouth of a gun; forall its bulk and w 
the cannon recoils on its carriage anc 
shakes itself; the tree tops quiver in. 
palsy; the young grass is flattened qa 
though by a sudden high wind blowi 
along the ground; the frightened b 
flutter about and are mute. . 


, 
ae 


is drama in the pause—a fine theatri 
in the interlude. Two minutes—two 
a half minutes pass. This is one pai 
the picture. 
There is another part of it: Seve 
miles away, in a spot where a busy st 
opens out into a paved plaza, all man: 
of common ordinary workaday perso 
busied about their puny affairs. I 
dition to being common and ord 
these folks do not believe in the divine 
of kings—truly a high crime and 
meanor. Moreover, they persist in 
heretical practice of republicanism; t 
believe actually that all men are born fr 
and equal; that all men have the grace al 
the authority within them to choose t 
own rulers; that all men have the righ 
live their own lives free from foreign 
tion and alien despotism. But at 
particular moment they are not conce 
in the least with politics or policies. T 
simple day is starting. A woman in 
sidewalk kiosk is arranging morning paper 
on her narrow shelf. A half grown girl 
small booth set in the middle of the squa 
where the tracks of the tramway end i 
selling street-car tickets to workingmen 
blousesand baggy corduroy trousers. Ht 
sters and barrow men have establis 
small market along the curbing o 
pavement. A waiter is mopping the 
tops of a row of little round tables un 
the glass marquise of a café. 
Wagons are passing with a rumble of w 
Here there is no drama except the si 
homely drama of applied industry. 


When the Shell Fell 


Three minutes pass! Far away to- 
north, where the woods are quiet again 
the birds have mustered up courage to 
once more, the Regal One drops his arm 
and looks about him at his officers, noddi 
and smiling. Smiling they nod back in 
chorus like well-trained automata. There 
is a murmur of interchanged congratul 
tions. The effort upon which so mi 
invaluable time and so much scientii 
thought have been expended stands 
and accomplished. Unless all calcula 
have failed the nine-inch shell has reached 
its mark, has scored its bull’s-eye, has don 
its predestined job. g 

It has; those calculations could not 


mangled beneath the flattened booth; 
waiter who wiped off the table tops 
among his tables now, the whole top o 
head sliced away by slivets of glass; heré 
and there in the square are scattered s ma 
motionless clumps that resemble heaps 
bloodied and torn rags. Wounded men an 
women are being carried away, groanin 
and screaming as they go. * 
Butjin the edge of the woods at Saint 
Gobain the Kaiser is climbing into : 
to ride to his headquarters. It— 
breakfast time and past it, and he 
fine appetite this morning. | jee 
The picture is complete. The cami 
for Kultur in the world has scored a’ 
triumph, the said score standing: 


dead; fifteen injured. i 
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Miles, 
and More 


IRS utility of the automobile—the spine of America’s 
great secondary transportation system—is measured 
largely in terms of tire miles. Carry on! Use your car. 
But exercise greatest care to select the tires that show the 
largest mileage returns for their cost. 
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Shoulders of Strength 
Mean More Tire Miles 


Shoulders of Strength—a mileage-adding feature 
belong exclusively to Ajax. They are burly supports 
—as the picture shows—built in on both sides of 
the tread. They brace and reinforce. They give 
Ajax tires more rubber where it should be — more 
tread on the road. 


Shoulders of Strength distribute road fric- 
tion evenly over the entire tread surface. It 
cannot centersand grind quickly through to 
the fabric. 


Ajax tires are the tires careful 
buyers choose. In fact, 97% of the 
entire Ajax output is chosen each 
year by individual car owners to re- 
place other tires that came on their cars. 


| AJAK ROAD KING 


The Ajax 


Here’s the monarch of them all. Mark the massive tread, braced Rod Kine 


by the Shoulders of Strength. Miles, miles and more miles are 
actually built in. — It’s the king of casings. 


Ajax Inner Tubes are marked by the same peak quality — 
the same superior resistance to wear. Ajax tubes in Ajax casings 
form the combination that shows the greatest mileage profit. 


| 
| | . AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 
| 


New York 


Factories: Trenton, N. J. Branches in Leading Cities 


Your nearest Ajax Tire Supply 
Depot is headquarters for Ajax 
Tires, Ajax Tubes, and rea/ serv- 
ice. Write forthe free descriptive 
booklet —‘‘Ajax Shoulders of 
Strength.”’ 
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Touring Car One Minute; 
Delivery Truck the Next 


A Ford touring car equipped with the Heath 
DUPLEX is changed in one minute to a 
delivery car, or back again. 


The Heath DUPLEX is a delivery body, per- 
manently attached to the Ford without alter- 
ation of the chassis. 


It folds away under the regular Ford tonneau 
and is entirely concealed when not in use. 

It has a carrying space 4 feet 414 inches long, 
32 inches wide, 10 inches deep. 

In making the original installation, the ton- 


neau is detached and made removable. There- 
after it can be taken off or slid into place in 


60 seconds, and the front seat of the Ford 
remains undisturbed. 


When the Heath DUPLEX is opened up, the 
Ford becomes a large-capacity, economical 
delivery car, properly fitted out for its work. 


When the Heath DUPLEX is folded away 
and the tonneau in place, the Ford is again a 
passenger car, with no outward sign of its 
double utility. 


The Heath DUPLEX is fully guaranteed by 
the McCord Manufacturing Company. 


The Heath DUPLEX comes securely packed, ready 
for installation. Complete instructions are furnished, 
and anyone handy with tools can readily make the 
original installation. 


Until the dealer organization is completed, the 
Heath DUPLEX can be bought direct from the 
manufacturers. Price—F. O. B. Detroit, $57.50. 
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Lift off the Ford tonneau, open up the Heath DUPLEX, 
and you have a staunch, strong delivery car. 


Fold up the Heath DUPLEX, put back the tonneau, and 
you have a Ford touring car. 


Either way, the change is accomplished in a 
minute’s time or less. 


The Heath DUPLEX delivery body folds up 
out of sight under the tonneau of the Ford 
touring car. 


It is a permanent attachment, always ready 
for instant use on any Ford car, new or old. 


Once the Heath DUPLEX is installed, your 
Ford is forever after ready as passenger car 
or truck in 60 seconds’ time. 


The Heath DUPLEX is manufactured by the 
McCord Manufacturing Company of Detroit, 
maker of McCord Radiators for passenger 
motor cars and motor trucks. 


It is built with the conscientious care that 
has always characterized the work of this 
company—built to last as long as the Ford 
lasts. 


It comes to a million or more Ford owners who 
habitually transport goods in the tonneau 
of their cars, as the one practical, simple and 
economical solution of the passenger-delivery- 
car problem. 
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PATENTED MAY 12 1908, DEC 19 1916 : 
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No tools are required. 


It enters a ready-made market that includes. 
every community in the country. 
Its wholesale and retail distribution requires 
a widespread organization. 

Dealers and distributors now established i 
the motor-car business are the logical men 
to assist in Heath DUPLEX distribution. 
This is particularly true, now, because of 
acute shortage of new cars. 

The Heath DUPLEX market is among 
thousands of Fords already in use. 


Bankers and other business men are 
couraged to form companies to take over 
Heath DUPLEX territory. 
The McCord Manufacturing Company re- 
quires, of individuals and companies, personal 
and financial integrity of the highest order. | 
Applications should be filed at once, by wire 
or by mail, direct with the McCord Com- 
pany, which will send a representative in cases 
where a personal call is necessary. 


McCord Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


Detroit, Michigan 
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MARY ELDON’S ALUN eS 


n } (Continued from Page 11) 


eB why didn’t you marry someone clever, 
4 9% 


_ “JTwasengaged to one once for two years.” 
_ “Was she clever?” 
“Oh, very!” he replied solemnly; then, 

in rather a hard tone: “Damn clever!” 

_ Mary looked frightened. 
_ “Why didn’t you marry her, then?” 

_ “They were very unhappy years, little 
Thingummy.” 

2 34 don’t understand. Tell me, so that I 

n. 

“She wasn’t clever enough,’ he an- 
swered. _ 

» “That’s horrid—horrid!” said Mary. “I 
wish you hadn’t told me.” 

_‘Let’s pretend I didn’t.” 

“Yes; we'll pretend that. What was her 
name?” 

-“That’s not much of a beginning.” 
“But tell me.” 

_ “Her name was Eleanor Broon.” 

_“ And she wasn’t clever enough?” 
= “ No.” 
“Tn fact, she was silly?” 
_ “She was silly then; and now let’s forget 
ul about it.” 
But Mary didn’t forget. As with all 
iimple-minded folk, the small seed of doubt, 
mce implanted, took root. She regarded 
"rank curiously when he was not actually 
ooking at her, and an aching wondering 
ppressed her as to whether‘her small stock 
Bee inments would be sufficient to sat- 
sfy this big man’s requirements. 


She 
ound herself criticizing the character of 
ier replies to what he said, and realized 
hat almost invariably they were the same: 
‘Oh, yes, Frank—let’s!”’ or “Oh, Frank, 
‘ou are funny!” It is an awful discovery 
0 catch oneself in repetition. 

It was just then when Frank began to 
dok worried. Certain business interests 
a which he was concerned were becoming 
troublesome, which pointed to the neces- 
ity of going abroad for a while tostraighten 
hem out. He delayed telling her as long 


1 eoccupied and distrait. He answered her 
lestions vaguely, as though his attention 
as otherwise occupied. It required only 
his to set Mary’s alarms more solidly. 
And then came disaster, bound in a 
reen cover and entitled Change, by Eleanor 
oon. 
_The newspapers acclaimed the book as a 
rork of astonishing wit and insight; and 
1¢ public, ever appreciative of a savory 
iet, lavished upon it their praises and 
yur-and-sixpences. 
_Frank returned from the city with a copy 
Beevening and stayed up half the night 
ading. 
At twelve o’clock Mary descended the 
fairs and found him enthralled. 
“Frank,” she said reproachfully. 
66 Um ! ” 
“Tt’s ever so late; it is ——” 
Breeht-oh, little Thingummy. I’ll not 
2 long Sti 
“But it’s-lonely as anything in bed!” 
He smiled at her over the top of the book. 
“You'll catch cold in your nighty.” 
“Do you like that book better than me 
my nighty?”’ = 
“T shall if you catch a cold.’ 
“Is it clever?” © 
“Yes; I suppose it’s clever.’ 
“Who wrote it?” 
“Eh! Oh, it was written by an old 
end of mine—Eleanor Broon.” 
“Oh!” said Mary, and quietly mounted 
‘le stairs. 
bed she lay with her eyes wide open 
1 the lights out. Eleanor Broon! She 
d written a book—wonderful enough to 
ep her Frank poring over its pages late 
the night. And this was the woman who 
isn’t clever enough to become his wife! 
llowed a more startling thought: They 
been engaged two years before Frank 
he ties with Eleanor; whereas she— 
—had known him but twelve months. 
@ arithmetic was obvious. If he had 
ed in so short a while of someone clever 
ough to write a book—in itself an achieve- 
t of such immensity as to stagger 
intellect—then he would clearly have 
ned Mary’s slender resources in a far 
period. 
\She reflected that never once had Frank 
iid she—his wife—was clever. Always he 
laughed or kissed her when she had 
a question on this point. No—there 
no escaping from the truth; she was 
ever; she was just a silly little thing, 


s possible; but meantime his manner was’ 
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and as such her days of happiness were 
numbered. ; 

And, lying lonely in her white bed, Mary 
gasped, as fear laid hands of ice upon her 
warm little heart. 

The next day Frank told her he would 
have to go away. 

“Tt is wholly wretched, little Thing- 
ummy,” he blurted out. “But I'll be 
gone only two months at the outside.” 

He expected tears; but they were not 
forthcoming. To his surprise, she nodded 
gravely. He was not to know that, despite 
the misery the thought of his absence 
caused, those two months opened to Mary 
a path to deliverance. She had been think- 
ing and had arrived at a mighty resolution. 

She had decided that to keep his love she 
must become clever; and here was the 
chance to do so. Eight weeks’ wretched- 
ness was worth enduring when the prize 
offered was a lifetime of happiness. 

It was a tremendous undertaking; but 
“T won’t start until he has really gone,” 
she told herself, and the few days before his 
departure were the closest and coziest of 
all her love memories. 

And then the day of departure came, and 
she was back in the empty house, con- 
fronted with the task of becoming clever. 

So Mary read Change, and hated it. The 
essence of the book was provocation. The 
male must forever be kept guessing; he 
must follow the woman’s moods through a 
labyrinth of.dark galleries, leading to no- 
where. From high spirits she must drop to 
melancholy, without apparent transition; 
when his mood was adjusted to hers she 
must vary the program with cynicism. 

These principles, and many others, were 
set forth in novel form with a spice of wit 
that was undeniable. 

What little Mary comprehended filled 
her with pious disgust, and this made her 
strenuous efforts to suit these qualities to 
her own personality the more praiseworthy. 

Frank would expect her to write every 
day, even though the mail went but once a 
week; and to do so was a natural inclina- 
tion. She perceived, however, that to do 
so would not suit the new character, and so 
forbore to address more than one short 
letter to him in each seven days. To ease 
her conscience for this fearful sacrifice 
she wrote him a nightly letter, in which 
she poured forth her sorrows; and this she 
posted under his unrumpled pillow in the 
big lonely bed. 

In the daytime she studied neurotics 
and committed to memory phrases such 
as “How weirdly fascinating!” or empty 
epigrams culled from expensive periodicals. 
She learned to touch her temple with a 
sensitive third finger—play a chord of 
music—slam the piano cover—exclaim 
“Ha!” and walk quickly from the room. 
She visited the best theaters and observed 
how the best wives shivered in their hus- 
bands’ arms—eluded the touch of their 
lips; and, with horror, she listened to their 
heresies about babies. 

It was a particularly awful thought that 
to be clever one must express contempt and. 
apathy to the appeal of tiny beings. It 
came to Mary at a time when she herself 
was stirred by first lights of the dawn of 
motherhood. 

Her tragedy was thus complete; and 
thatnight of discovery Mary hugged Frank’s 
pillow and howled dismally. Then she pre- 
tended it was a baby and, cradling it in her 
arms, cried herself to sleep. 

On the sixth week of the separation little 
Miss Eldon, who had written repeatedly, 
but without result, to ask Mary to come 
to see her, packed a basketwork suitcase 
and traveled to town to find out what it 
was all about. 

The first things she noticed were that the 
parlor maid had on a grubby apron and 
that the white stair treads ‘‘weren’t’’! 

She found Mary with her hair brushed 
off her forehead, and a book, entitled Hints 
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REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


THE GENUINE CLOTH 
MFD. BY GOODALL WORSTED CO. 


This label means the Genuine. It’s your 
safeguard against imitation. 
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A Lesson in Practical Economy 


NVENTIVE Science gave the world 

Palm Beach Cloth. But Fate de- 

creed that it should be born in time 
to meet today’s need for Economy and 
Conservation. Its delightfully porous 
coolness—its wonderful washing 
qualities —its happy blend of smart- 
ness and comfort — may all be had for 
a fractional part of the cost of a 
woolen or worsted. The Clothier 
who specializes in the Genuine 


PALM BEACH SUIT 


is a very good man to know. Evidently 
his platform is Quality and Money’s 


Worth. In his suits you'll find the 
trade-marked label — your assurance 
against fraud. 


THE PALM BEACH MILLS 


to Young Mothers, screened behind the Goodall Worsted Co., Sanfor d, Me. 


voluptuous sheets of La Vie Parisienne. ' “tm. A. Rohaut, Selling Agent, 229 Fourth Ave., New York ow iat 

Mary’s impulse was to spring to her feet i ne, RS 
and envelop the little old lady in a smother ) 5 g 
of embraces; but her six weeks’ unrelenting 
study opposed the action, and her first 
words were the only really serious offense 
she ever committed: 

“My dear aunt—this is too delightful, 
and so unexpected!”’ 

Miss Eldon opened her gray eyes wide, 
sat down suddenly on a small sofa, and 
burst into tears. In an instant Mary was 
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the easiest way 


to mend tubes 


Don’t carry from $5 to $15 worth of spare tubes which 
deteriorate before they are ever used. 
Save this expense. It’s easier to vulcanize and re- 
place a punctured tube than to change tubes. Save 
delay and repair bills. Vulcanized repairs are cheapest 
in ae long run because they last as long as the tire | 
itsel 


5 Minute Walsaines 


REMOVE LINEN COVER 
FROM RUBBER PATCH 
% 


MOTORISTS 
Write for FREE The one-piece Patch-&-Heat unit con- 
BOOK, “Care sists of solid non-flaming chemical fuel, 


vulcanizing plate and patch of raw rub- 
ber. Fresh, clean vulcanizing surface 
for each operation; rubber and fuel pro- 
tected against deterioration in your tool | 
box. Six each of the round and oblong 
Units come with each out- 
fit. Additional Units can 
be secured for only 
75c per dozen. 
Now is the time 
you need this out- 
fit. Ask your 
dealer today. 


C. A. Shaler Co. 
1406 Fourth St. 
Waupun, Wis., U.S. A. 


Oldest andlargest manufac- 
turers of tire vulcanizers. 


and Repair of 
Peres. 


LACE COMPLETE 
UNIT OVER 
PUNCTURE 


CLAMP 
TIGHTLY 


LIGHT 
THE FUEL 


12 Gomplere 
Patch & Heat Units 


Six round for punctures and Six 
oblong for cuts and tears furnished 
with each outfit. 


Price Complete $1.50 


Buy from any accessory dealer or we will ship 
prepaid, smmabaiii | on receipt of price. 
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Will You Sell Us 5 Minutes You are perhaps too busy to have any “spare time.” 


* But there are many 5-minute intervals in your day 
which you should set to work. “Time is money.”’ YOU have the time; WE have the money. Will yousell? 
Address THE Curtis Pusrisntnc Company, 393 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Speaking of air 
rifles, why not buy 
the best and safest? 


Only real pump gun ever 
invented. It never loses 
shooting force. It is as 
good when a year old as 
when purchased. 

Man and boy's gun for 
target practice and small 
game hunting. 

This perforated 
inch block of wood 
shows the various de- 
grees of shooting 
force. This is a feat 
no other air rifle can 
duplicate. 


Price $3.25 


Postpaid in U. 8.. 


At Its Best. Full of 


' Pep! Free from Carbon! 


Cut Repair Bills—Get More Miles Per 
Gallon—Get More Auto Pleasure—Use 


ECON-O-KLEEN 


The New Carbon Preventive 


Guaranteed to clean out and prevent 
carbon—to increase power—to save gaso- 
line—to be absolutely free from acids 
and all elements injurious to motors— 
to add up to 30% to gasoline mileage— 
MONEY BACK if you're not pleased. 

Perfect combustion secured by in- 
troducing more oxygen and purifying 
gasoline.’ All carbon burned, creating 
added power, NO CARBON LEFT! 
Econ-O-Kleen goes in with the gasoline, 
works while you drive. Endorsed by 
motorists in every State. 


Send $1 for guaranteed trial can— 
enough for 112 gals. of gasoline, 

Get Our FREE BOOK—Tells.how to 
save repairs. Dealers wanted, 


ECON-O-KLEEN FUEL CO. 
101 Labree Ave. Thief River Falls, Minn. 


RY Descriptive folder on request. 
Ask your dealer for demonstration. 


BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE & MFG. CO. 
613 N. Broadway ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Only Shade 
Made With a 
Ventilator 


Easily Hung in 
Five Minutes 
’ With New 
Self-Hanging 
Device 


New Self- Hanging Vudor Veit Paves Shades 
give you protection from the sun and also seclusion, and the 
Ventilator woven in the top of each shade automatically 
clears the porch of impure hot air. 

Let us tell you of many other good things built into VUDOR Porch 
Shades exclusively, send you illustrations in color, and name of dealer. 
Hough Shade Corporation, 228 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 
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beside her, pouring forth an avalanche of 
affectionate protestation. Miss Eldon al- 
lowed her to proceed for some while; then 
looked up, smiling. 

“T wasn’t crying at all,’ shesaid. “I only 
wanted to make sure that your greeting 
wasn’t real. Oh, Mary, what are you up to? 
Those silver candlesticks are quite tar- 
nished and I’m sure that isn’t a proper 
paper you were reading.” 

“No,” confessed Mary; ‘‘and I have to 
shut my eyes when I look at it.”” And then, 
without taking breath, she launched into a 
description of her woes and endeavors. 

“But was he tired of you, dear?” 

“No, auntie, not yet; but soon he’s 
bound to be, and that’s why I am learning 
to be clever.” 

Miss Eldon shook her head. 

“Oh, dear,” she said; ‘‘I’m sure you are 
being very wrong. Think how awful it will 
be if you are!” 

“Don’t,” wailed Mary. “He got tired of 
someone who was really clever intwoyears.”’ 

“But that doesn’t prove anything.” 

“Tt migntes 

“Show me one of the clever things you’ve 
learned to do.” 

“Then promise you won’t laugh.” 

“T promise.” 

And Mary performed — her 
touching chord-and-slam exit. 

““That was very nasty,’ said Miss Eldon. 
“Do you do any more?” 

“Yes,” said Mary ruefully; ‘‘but that’s 
the most difficult.” 

It would be idle to follow so absurd a 
conversation to its finish. All that was 
achieved was to shake poor little Miss 
Eldon’s convictions. 

soy must just think it over, darling,” 
said; ‘‘and perhaps ask a few people.” 

So she retired to her room, with a copy 
of the Times, to review the situation. 

In one of the columns was a paragraph 
dealing with a fashionable divorce case. As 
a rule, Miss Eldon did not read matter of 
this kind; but circumstances demanded a 
wider range of experience. So she put on her 
spectacles and read, and felt exceedingly 
wicked. There was nothing, however, in the 
conventional tale of misconduct to bring 
enlightenment; but she observed that the 
name of the solicitors—Messrs. Levis & 
Levis — recurred in several other more 
briefly recorded cases. 

“They ought to know all about what 
makes people unhappy,” she thought. “I 
wonder whether they would tell me. At 
any rate, I can go and see.”’ 

With as little disturbance as possible she 
slipped out of the house and climbed to the 
top of a bus. Occupying most of the seat 
beside her sat a navvy of middle age, who 
sucked at a short clay pipe with that ami- 
able expression of vacuity which a pipe 
produces. 

“Tt’sa lovely day,” ventured Miss Eldon. 

““Ah!”’ came the indorsement after a re- 
flecting pause; then, since he saw that the 
little old lady was of agreeable mien, he 
generously offered her a larger share of the 
seat. 

“That’s very kind of you.” 

“Don’t do me no ’arm, missus.’ 

“T suppose not; but lots ai people 
wouldn’t have thought of it. But you’re 
wrong in calling me missus, for I’m not 
married.” 

“Ah! Likely enough you’d ’ave a bit 
more flesh if you ’ad been.” 

“Ts that so? That’s very interesting. 
I ee why. You are married—yes?” 

“And are you happy?” 

“Never thought about it.’ 

“But you’re not unhappy?” 

“Not that I know of.” 

“And is your wife always the same?” 

“Think I’ve got ’alf a dozen of ’em, 
then?” 

“T mean, does she alter much?” 

“Puts on flesh a bit.” 

“But in other ways?” 

“T dunno.” 

“But you would know if she did. I mean, 
suppose she changed her ways—didn’t an- 
swer when you spoke to her; or behaved 
oddly, and wouldn’t let you kiss her, and 
that sort of thing—would you like her any 
better for that?” 

The navvy scratched his head and 
thought slowly. 

“T can tell you,” he replied with mean- 
ing,‘‘that she wouldn’t like me none the 
better if she tried it on.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” cried Mary Eldon’s 
aunt. ‘And I’m sure, really, that you’re 
tremendously happy—aren’t you?” 

But he relapsed into vacancy again. 
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“Never thought about it,’”’ he said. 

Miss Eldon walked through the sober 
closes of Lincoln’s Inn Fields until she came 
to the offices of Levis & Levis. 

At her entrance a clerk rose and said 
“Yes?”’—with a question mark. = 

“I want to see Mr. Levis about a di- 
vorce,” replied Miss Eldon with self- 
possession. 

The clerk eyed her in surprise. 

“T’ll see if he is disengaged,” said he, 
and went out. j 

After a while he returned and, asking hi 
name, ushered her into a gloomy inn 
office, where a comfortable-figured gent 
man of past middle age sat before a large 
writing table. ; 

“Mrs. Eldon,” said the clerk. 

“Miss!”’ corrected Mary Eldon’s a 

“Tf so,” said Mr. Levis as the clerk 
closed the door, ‘‘why do you wish to 
me about a divorce?” 

“T’m afraid it wasn’t quite true;- 
wanted to see you and thought that w 
be the surest way.’ 

Mr. Levis’ bushy eyebrows came t 
gether. 

“If you are a reporter ——”’ he beg 
but she reassured him with the words: 

“Oh, no; I have come professionally 
Indeed, I took the trouble to get togeth 
the exact sum of six-and-eightpence - z 
your fee, and then stupidly gave the od 
twopence to the bus conductor.” 

Mr. Levis was, of necessity, a man wh 
judged character at first sight; adde 
this he possessed a sense of humor. Tht 
little lady in black, with her simple since 
ity and her six-and-eightpence, impresse 
him favorably. 

““Won’t you sit down and tell me how 
can be of service?” 

“Tt’s difficult,” she answered, ‘and pe 
haps you’ll think my questions very fool 
ish. I want to know what makes people ge 
tired of each other?” “ 

“You are speaking of men and women? 

““Yes; husbands and wives particularly 

“ Generally someone else.”’ 

Miss Eldon shook her head emphatically 

“T am sure that is nonsense,”’ she 82 
“No one looks at other people’s possession 
unless they are tired of their own.” 

“Admitted, my dear lady; but the ques 
tion can hardly be answered in a gener 
sense. Broadly speaking, one might s 
that stupidity lies at the root of most wi 
happy marriages—stupidity and misundei 
standing. They discover too late that the 
have not got what they bargained for, ¢ 
what they do possess has deteriorated. 
He placed his fingers together and leane 
back in his chair. 

“Tt so often happens that goods do nt 
improve on closer acquaintance. We buy y 
necktie or a blouse—delightful in the sho 
window, but disappointing when the y 
pings are removed in our own homes. Th 
parallel occurs with human beings. 
find our choice falls short of our expect 
tions; the very pattern seems to ha 
altered.” 

“Then what makes a happy marriage! 

“Confidence that we have secured pr 
cisely what we hoped to secure. I a 
speaking from the man’s point of view, ar 
more men are alike in this respect. At 
one part of his life is a man very clear a 
the exact qualities he desires in a woma 
and that is before marriage. After ma 
he is worried as to whether or not he h 
obtained them.”’ 

“Oh, you darling!’ said Miss Eldon ir 
pressibly. “Then a man isn’t always ont 
lookout for his wife to be suddenly cley 
and difficult and brilliant?” 

“Not unless he took her on those cor 
tions.” 

“T was sure of that! Men don’t, 
clever women—do they?” 

“Indeed, yes, my dear lady; for it tak 
a very clever woman to realize her h hi 
band’s ideals.” 

“By clever I meant difficult to und 
stand—moody, and —— Oh, you know 

Mr. Levis nodded. 

“T know,” he said. ‘‘And very few n m 
desire the neurotic, highly strung, sup 
sensitive being; not because there is 
great harm in those qualities, and not | 
cause there is no good in them, but sim 
because the average man is too lazy and1 
stupid to bother with anything probl 
atical. It is so easy for a woman to be eh 
erer than her husband, and so clever « of 
if she isn’t.” 

“Oh, I must remember that,’’ said} M 
Eldon;' ‘for it seems to cover everythi 
You have been kind to tell me.” +59 
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Standard Oil Uses Star Blades 


Among the world’s great organizations, Standard Oil stands very near the top. . 


It goes without saying that the Standard Oil Company use Star Hack Saw Blades in their 
metal fabricating because they have found them more efficient blades. For it is recog- 
nized that no company in the world goes more deeply into analyzing the efficiency facts. 


What better guide could you have in buying hack saws than to follow the examples of such 
concerns as Standard Oil, Bethlehem Steel, Pennsylvania Railroad, Baldwin Locomotive, 


Eastman Kodak, Cramp Ship Yards, Armour & Co., National Lamp Works, Burroughs 
Adding Machine, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Curtiss Aéroplane, Canadian Pacific Railway 


and thousands of other concerns the country over that are using Star Blades? 


 & STAR HACK SAW BLADES & 
Machine and Hand Flexible and All Hard 


These plants with millions of production at stake make sure that every item of their production cost is kept 
at the lowest point. And they know that Star Blades give them the lowest cutting cost 
as one item in that production. 


Send today for our 
“Hack Saw Effi- 
; | ; 2 ciency” handbook. 
Whatever the size of your shop you can’t afford to have a higher cutting cost than your It contains more 


: vital information 
competitors. about hack saws 


Cash in on the experience of the industrial leaders and use Star Blades or, better still, make 2"¢ their use than 


was ever put into a 


your own tests and find out for yourself. book before. Free 
As . ” . S on request to every 
Our new free book on “Hack Saw Efficiency” and the test blanks we furnish make it easy. hack saw user. 


The faster cutting of Star Blades is the result of our thirty years’ experience in hack 
saw making. It comes from the special Tungsten Steel mixture of which the blades 
are made— the special heat treatment they undergo—and the unique shape of teeth 
made possible by our special toothing machine that is made and controlled entirely 
by us. As a result, the Star Blade not only cuts faster at first, but keeps on cutting 
long after other blades have been hopelessly dulled and thrown away. 


The Star line has a saw for every kind of machine or hand sawing. 


Includes flexible as well as all hard blades. 


Our thirty years’ experience in hack sawing efficiency is at your service for the ask- 
ing. If you have a hack saw problem that puzzles you, put it up to our Engineering 
Department at Millers Falls. 
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Manufactured By Sole Distributors 


CLEMSON BROS. Inc. MILLERS FALLS CO. 


MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK MILLERS FALLS, MASS. 
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LETS THE 
BODY BREATHE 


ow for Cool summer months! 


“Good-by June, hottest month of the summer! I've 
changed to Chalmers air-cooled fabric underwear! I confess 
you made it hot for ame as long as I stuck to my old idea of 
summer underwear. 


“Just one hour’s trial proved to me that underwear must 
absorb perspiration to be cool, and then it must let the air 
flow freely through the fabric. That’s what evaporates the 
moisture and keeps the body cool. Wear Chalmers and 
you'll understand.” 


MADE IN SHEER ( | A 
SUMMER WEIGHT 
UNDERWEAR «=. 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


cow Sade of Sfir-Cooled Fabrics ws 


(Continued from Page 66) 
“Won't you repay the kindness by ex- 
ining why you wished to know?” 

' This Miss Eldon very readily did. 
“Beautiful!” said Mr. Levis. 


“Yes; I have all along, but I wanted to 
e quite sure.” 

“Tt will be difficult to stop her now— 
fter all the pains she has taken.” 
“T shan’t try; but I’ll manage some- 
w.’’ She rose and began to fumble in her 
ag. “‘Thank you so very much. And are 
ou quite sure that six and eightpence is 


“Why, no,” said Mr. Levis very seri- 
jusly. “‘That will be one shilling.” 

/ “Oh—surely?” 

| “Believe me, I have never charged more 
pr an interview of this kind.”’ 

“Well, if you say so.’ She took out 
ome coins. ‘‘There! I have nothing but a 
nilling with a hole in it.” 

“Tt is the only kind I ever accept.” 

_“T believe you are laughing at me.” 
“Not at all; for the shilling with a hole 
i it is the real currency of friendship. 
‘ood-by!”’ 

Miss Eldon returned to Mary with a 
reatresolve. Very deliberately she fostered 
ae clever movement; and, just as she had 
aught Mary the simple little waltzes, she 
ut her through the paces of her new moods. 
nd poor Mary would perform the silly 
‘avesty with improving artistry, but in- 
‘easing discontent. 

Then one day Miss Eldon noticed a light 
i her eyes that comes to a woman at only 
axrtain wonderful times.. It was a light no 
1al woman can misread. 

“You never told me!”’ she said. 

“No; but it’s why I can’t—can’t—can’t 

t him be tired of me.’ 

‘Me Eldon took Mary by both hands and 
rew her to the rug beside her chair. 

“Listen!’”’ she said. “If by any tiny 
eans you can see that Frank would love 
ou better just as you were, then forget— 
get in an instant all this silliness. What’s 
ding to happen isa real cord that binds to- 
ther two people’s happiness for all time. 
Yon’t take any risks, dear. Throw all the 
est away—thisis what matters. Promise!’’ 
/ “I promise; but first I must let him see 
m not really silly.” 

Two days later Mary had a wireless. 

“He'll be at Southampton to-morrow 

light, auntie,” she gasped. “I’ve a lovely 
Ww frock, and we'll go down and stand on 
ae end of the pier and wave our hankies 
ad shout ‘Hurray!’”’ 
'“Nothing of the kind!” replied the little 
ld lady. ‘‘That would spoil everything. 
‘ou mustn’t meet the ship; you mustn’t 
aink of such a thing. You will stop quietly 
t home until he arrives.” 

“Oh, but, auntie Hs 
“What would. be the use of all these prep- 
rations if you show him you are really 
leased that he has returned?” 

'“Mayn’t I even go to the station?” 

“Perhaps you might go to the station if 
ou say you happened to be in the neigh- 
orhood.”’ 

B Yow’ ll come, too, then—just in case he’s 
toss? 

“Certainly not; I’m going back to the 
ountry to-morrow morning.’ 
'“Butsupposel can’t doit properly 
“You have got to do it properly. Gane 
ing depends on doing it properly, Every- 
aing depends on the first impression.’ 

Mary’s face screwed itself up into a very 
nall shape. 


“T wish—I wish I didn’t have to do it,”’ 
ae said. 
“There! Don’t worry, dear. Perhaps 


Ou won’t have to do it for long, after all.” 
“But won’t you stop and help me just a 
‘ttle while?” 
'“No. It would spoil it all if I didn’t go 
way. Now off to bed with you! You 
‘on’t look the part if you have dark rings 
ound your eyes.’ 
~“You’re coming too?” 
“Soon,” said little Miss Eldon. 
' But it was a long time before she climbed 
4e stairs. 
She spread a newspaper on the dining- 
Jom table and, collecting all the silver 
om different parts of the house, gave ita 
orough cleaning. 
'“That’smorelike!’’shesaid. Sherubbed 
er small nose reflectively. “‘ Now I’ll just 
0 the stair treads and—oh, of course!’ 
Oh, sof course!” was the death knell of 
dary’s smart papers. Several expensive 
eriodicals went up the chimney in flames. 
‘he air seemed clearer after they had been 
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consumed. ‘‘Now it won’t do any harm to 
have clean curtains all over the house.” 

This was something of an undertaking, 
but the results justified the labor; and 
when, at last, the little old lady retired she 
was feeling happier than she had felt for a 
long while. 

“At any rate, he will see that the change 
is only a superficial one,” she thought. 

At breakfast next morning she forbade 
Mary to come and see her off. 

alt will be good practice for you,’’ she 
said. “So, when I’ve finished my cup of 
coffee, I shall slip quietly away. Don’t for- 
get all you’ve learned, dear; and don’t 
forget your promise!”’ 

Without waiting long enough for a scene 
to develop, Miss Eldon lowered her veil and, 
gripping the pilgrim basket, passed hastily 
from the house. She did not alight at the 
small country station in Hampshire, how- 
ever, but remained in the train until it 
reached Southampton. 

At Southampton she purchased a spray 
of pink roses and tucked them in the belt of 
her dress. 

“Tf he saw me all alone on the quay, and 
in black, the poor boy might think things!” 
she reflected. 

She picketed the extreme point of the 
jetty, and her kerchief was the liveliest of 
all when the big liner drew alongside. 

Frank was one of the first passengers to 
come ashore; and, though he smiled, there 
was a note of anxiety in his expression. 

“Where’s little Thingummy?” he de- 
manded. 

“T wouldn’t let her come.” 

“Ts she ill?” 

“Of course not! But she is building her 
nest, and people mustn’t travel when they 
are building nests.” 

“You old glory!’’ exclaimed Frank. 
it true?”’ 

“Of course! Now there’s three-quarters 
of an hour before the train starts. Will you 
take me to lunch, please? For I have lots 
and lots to say.” 

‘Is she very happy?” 

“T’ll tell you everything at lunch.” 

They found a quiet corner in an old hotel 
and little Miss Eldon spoke the story in 
gentle, even tones. 

“Bless her heart!”’ said Frank. 

“But you mustn’t,”’ came the warning; 
“for that is what you would say to a child.”’ 

‘And isn’t it just a child she is?”’ 

“No; for a child tries to be clever to 
show off. She is trying for a grander mo- 
tive, and that’s what makes the little effort 
so pathetic. Frank, have you ever told her 
she is clever?”’ 

“Why, no.” 

“Then do—do! For isn’t hers the sweet- 
est cleverness of all—that knows how to 
makejothers happy? If you had married 
the girl who wrote the book, wouldn’t you 
have done your best to find the way to her 
inner thoughts for the sake of making life 
sweeter?” 

“T suppose I should; but life is so sweet 
as it is.”’ 

‘*Then—then, for God’s sake, don’t take 
it for granted. There! I have never used 
language like that before; but it is so fright- 
fully important; so much better to know 
the hearts of simple things than of difficult. 
Don’t be lazy because happiness has come 
easily. And remember what she is doing 
now as an effort—an unreal effort—might 
happen again as a reality.” 

“T shan’t forget,’”’ said Frank. 
rather a wonder—aren’t you?”’ 

“T’ve just taken care of the things 
I know—that’s all. Once, years ago, I 
smashed a beautiful little piece of china 
because I didn’t hold it tight enough. I 
shall never break another for the same rea- 
son. Now you must hurry or you’ll miss 
the train.” 

“You’re not coming?”’ 

“Of course not! Why, I didn’t even 
come to meet you.” 

“T see,” he said. ‘‘Of course you didn’t! 
But how am I to act?” 

“You must decide that,” she said. “All 
I know is that you must let her see you are 
grateful for what she is doing.” 

“T ul manage,” he said. ‘‘God bless 
you!’ 

Just as the train moved from the station 
he said: 

“Tf I break my beautiful piece of china it 
willbebecauseI heldittootight. Good-by!”’ 

She stood long after the last carriage had 
vanished to a pin point of dust—a quaint 
little figure, with a pilgrim basket and a 
very glorious understanding. 

“T think it will be all right,’”’ she mur- 
mured, to the great surprise of a porter. 
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FLavo FLour mills (more than 1300 in number), through- 
out this country, are relieving the railroads of an unnecessary 
burden of no less than twenty-four trains of thirty-one cars each, 
daily, by the community milling of home-grown wheat. These 
mills eliminate needless shipping of wheat to far away mills and 
the return haulage of flour to the people who grew the grain. 


Hundreds of other small local mills, where FLavo FLour 
is not yet made, are performing a similar national service. 


You, too, can contribute to the war on waste and, at the same 
time, serve your local community. When you do use wheat 
products, use flour and feed made from wheat grown at home, 
milled at home and sold at home to home people. 

Thus you will help reduce a traffic congestion that hinders the 
winning of the war. You will comply with the Food Administra- 
tion’s request that you buy home produced goods. 


Serving Yourself 


The needs of the war require that you use wheat substitutes 
wherever possible. But in using the necessary wheat flour, be 
sure you use ‘‘FLavo FLour.”’ 


Made by a new process of milling, it retains the essential oils 
containing the rich, nut-like flavor of the wheat berry. ‘‘FLavo” 
is more nutritious than other flours. Used with substitutes, its 
flavor predominates and will please you. \ 


If FLavo FLour cannot be obtained in your community, then 


“‘Help Win the War’’ 


During the period of the War, we will not sell 
an American (Midget) Marvel Mill unless its 


purpose is to supply the local needs of a commu- 
nity, or our Government, with flour and feed. 


The New Milling 


Process 


It is the wonderful American 


(Midget) Marvel, the self-contained 
single unit, roller flour mill that is 
bringing the milling industry back to 
the communities in which the wheat is F 
grown. It requires no previous milling experience to successfully operate. It will 
produce more pure white, nutritious flour per bushel of clean wheat than any other 
process of milling. Guaranteed yield better than the Government’s requirements, 
and sold on 30 days’ free trial. 

The American (Midget) Marvel Mill requires one-half less power and labor 
than any other process producing its equivalent in flour and yield. 

If ‘“FLavo” FLour is not yet made in your community, it would be both 
patriotic and profitable for you to look into this opportunity. This splendid and 
dignified business, in many communities, awaits the right man. Write for full 
information. 


The Anglo-American Mill Company 
150 Central Trust Building Owensboro, Tee 
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Raymond Starr 
$100 a week 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


W. H. Guscott 
$90 extra a month 


It doesn’t matter whether you are this side 
of twenty or beyond fifty, you can make.- 
money as a representative of this Company. 
If you want a spare-time opportunity, our 
proposition offers you a chance to make a 


doliar an hour. 


If you want a regular sal- 


aried job, we have one waiting with fifty or 
sixty dollars a week, besides commission, 
as the reward. 


The men you see here, and 
hundreds like them, have 


made good with us. 


not you too ? 


Why 


This Summer and Fall about three-quarters 
of a million orders for our three publications 
will be placed. You can share in this busi- 
ness—and in the profits! Whatever your 
age or position, if you want more money 
let us tell you how to make it. 


A. B. Arment 
$125 a month 
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Address 


City 


uoinc] Resources, $9,500,000 


Clip off the Coupon 
and matlit now 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


396 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: 
Please tell me how I can make money by 
your plan. 


Name 


Edwin Kohl 
$500 a month 


INSURE BY MAIL; SAVE 912% 


Protect yourself and family by taking out a policy in the 
POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, You can do it 
by corresponding directly with the Company Which many find 


more satisfactory than dealing through an agent. . 


You save money too, and get advantages and benefits that 


other companies do not or can not give. 


In the past twelve years 15,000 people have taken insurance by 
the Postal’s direct method (without agents) and the Company has 
distributed over $10,000,000—all by mail—and has received many 


more millions in premiums through the mail. 


The Postal way is the best way.. Write today, mentioning 
Sat. Eve. Post for June 29th, with date of birth and occupation. 


WM. R. MALONE, President 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Insurance in force, $40,000,000 
Our Health Bureau Safeguards the Health of P: She mas 


Mary was waiting on the platform at 
Waterloo. She held a Pekingese in the 
crook of her arm and a copy of Stones of 
Venice. 

As Frank jumped from the train she 
moved impulsively toward him; then 
checked herself and extended a limp gloved 
hand. 

“How late you are, Frank! It wassucha 
bore waiting.” 

And then a most amazing thing hap- 
pened. Frank just nodded and smiled 
over her shoulder to a liner acquaintance 
who was lifting his hand luggage from the 
train. 

“‘Ah—Mary!”’ he said. “‘Excuse me a 
minute. There’s a man over there * 

And, without waiting for her reply, he 
passed on and began speaking to his friend. 
The shock of his indifference was so tre- 
mendous that Mary stood where she was, 
her hand still outstretched. Presently 
Frank returned. 

‘Sorry to have kept you waiting,’ he 
said; ‘“‘but, really, you shouldn’t have 
bothered to come. I shall have to see to my 
kit, and I ought really to go round by the 
city before coming home.” 

The cold douche of his words in some 
measure revived her activities. She floun- 
dered for an answer and produced: 

“T shall have tea at my bridge club, 
then.” 

“Good idea!’’ he answered. ‘‘I’m pretty 
sure to be in for dinner. This your taxi? 
Right! Good-by for the present. Where 
shall I tell him to drive?” 

““My bridge club,” faltered Mary. 

“The Ladies’ Bridge Club,” said Frank. 

“T don’t know where that is, no more’n 
death,” observed the driver. 

“Nor do I,” replied Frank; “but drive 
on all the same. It doesn’t matter.” 

Outside the station yard, and speaking 
with prodigious self-control, Mary gave the 
driver an address. As a man of experience 
he considered the district named a trifle 
residential for a club. 

Five minutes later, with his luggage be- 
side him, Frank was driving homeward, 
He deposited the bags in the hall and 
marched upstairs to the drawing-room. As 
he approached the door he heard the un- 
mistakable sound of a sob. He cleared his 
throat noisily and delayed entering the 
room to give her leisure to compose herself. 
Mary was standing with her back toward 
him when he came in. 

“Had a good game?” he cheerfully i in- 
quired. 

“Yes, very; no—that is, how did you 
like the Clty. tm 

“Oh, very much!” he gravely replied. 
“T felt the freedom of it—a sense of wel- 
come. Well, here I am back to the ot gray 
life again!” 

Mary picked up his words. 

“Gray life?”’ she said. 

Frank nodded. 

“Yes; for, after all, there was the sun- 
shine out there and the broad expanses of 
Nature. For companionship one had a 
horse to ride—and not a bad companion, 
either. After all, a horse gives a whinny of 
welcome when you visit his stall in the 
morning. There’s comfort in that, you 
know. 

“Sometimes I’m disposed to agree with 


‘| men who hold that a dumb animal is more 


constant in his affections than a human 
being. Generally speaking, what does the 
life of two married people consist of? 
Merely existence under a single roof. If 
they seek entertainment, usually they seek 
it elsewhere and apart. The return of a 
husband who has been away for weeks is 
not of sufficient importance to postpone a 
game of bridge to celebrate. Rather sad 
and rather futile in its way!” 

“T—I didn’t go and play bridge,” fal- 
tered Mary; then, suddenly realizing that 
she had ‘given ground, she turned about 
and raised the lid of the piano, and said 
*‘T couldn’t be bothered.” 
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“T make no accusations. After all, you 
and I are sufficiently married to’ have no 
illusions about these matters — are we 
not? 

““Y-yes. How tedious you are!” 

“So glad you agree! We are in the e en- 
chanting position of being able to do as y ve 
like with each other, and say what well 
Isn’t that so?” 

“Y-yes.’ 

“Don't say so if you don’t agree.” 

“‘T d-do agree.’ 

“Capital! Can’t I persuade you to cor 
tribute a few sentiments toward the dis. 
cussion?”’ ; : 

moe too much of a bore!” 

““Well—er—won’t you play a ie al 
something?” 

“No; thank you.” 

“Just as you like. 
smoke?” 

“Do, by all means.” a 

Her back was still toward him. Frank 
never took his eyes from her as he produceg 
a cigarette and lit it. 

“Do you mind if I sit down?” 

She gave a slight movement of assent. 
He took a chair, his eyes still resting upon 
her. Presently he said: 

“Do you mind if I yawn?” } 

“No; you may yawn!” said Mary 
Tih ok “You may yawn as much as you 


of 


Do you mind a 


She struck a mad chord of music 
slammed down the piano cover, and threy 
up her head. There was solid reality in h e 
actions. Then she swung round and mad 
for the door. But as she moved her to 
caught in a rug and she pitched forward 
and Frank caught her in his arms. 

“‘Oh, marvelous being!’’ he exclaimed 
“How wonderful of you to show me hor : 
dreadful life might be!” 

She flashed a look at him and the ne 
born resentment in her heart died in | 
instant. 

“D’you know that I never realized be 
fore how gloriously lucky I was until you 
met me as some wives might meet. their 
husbands? For that’s what you were doing 
wasn’t it?”? He assumed an expression ‘ 
huge anxiety. “You were just playing a 
part, weren’t you?” 

“Yes, ” she nodded. “But you?” 

“T was playing a part too.” © 

“Oh, Frank, I am glad! But I couldn’t 
have played my part very well if yor 
guessed so soon.’ | 

“You played it wonderfully; but Ij ju I 
know you are too beautiful all through tc 
be really like that. Oh, little Thingummy 
you don’t know how ‘Te longed for the 
same old you.’ 

“Have you?” She snuggled against him | 
her head all tucked in his shoulder. “A 
you wouldn’t love me better if I wer 
clever?” 

“You are clever!” 

“T mean clever enough to write a boall Kc, ” 

“T should hate it. It is much cleverer to. 
fill the hours with yourself than put a lot of 
old words upon a page.’ 

“Then I must always be asI am?” ~ 

“Forever and ever. Amen!” : 

“And I mustn’t change at all?” 

“Never the smallest scrap.’ 

“‘S’pose I can’t help changing—just a 
tiddy wee bit?” 

“Be kind, then, and change graduall | 
for lam only a ey person and I might 1 ni 
understand.”’ 

“T think me would—at least you oug! t 
to.” And she whispered a secret in her 
tiniest voice. 

“Oh, you clever, clever darling!” 
whispered back, just as surprised as if 
hadn’t known. 

“Ts that being clever?” bf 

“The cleverest thing i in the world!” 

“Then,” said Mary, “it’s a lovely eas} 
way; and I don’t see why, in time 
couldn’t become very, very clever indeed.” 

And a very nice little sentiment, 
when you come to consider it. 
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HEN IT’S SWELTERING HOT! When there isn’t a breath of air stirring. 
When the perspiration is oozing from every pore and you’re nearly dead with 
the heat—then Polar Cub comes to your rescue. You turn on the breeze and—Oh Joy! 


Polar Cub has made an Electric Fan an every-day 
convenience for anybody, anywhere. He costs but 
$5.85. Think of it—$5.85 for as busy a little, sturdy a 
little Electric Fan as ever stirred up a breeze. Why, 
anybody can afford Polar Cub. 


But more than that, Polar Cub leaves hardly a foot- 
print on your electric meter. His wonderful little motor 
spins along at an average cost for current, taking the 
country over, of a penny—one cent—the hundredth 
part of a dollar—for six long hours. 


Why spend a sleepless night from heat? Why eat in 
a hot dining room? Why work in a stuffy office? Why 
pass an uncomfortable, sticky day or night anywhere 
when Polar Cub will give you six nice cool hours of 
Paradise for a penny? 

Polar Cub is the individual fan. He has two speeds 
and stop. At high speed his 6-inch blades spin around at 
3400 revolutions per minute. When you wish a milder 


breeze, you can moderate it by moving the control lever 
to second speed. 

And he’ll give you a breeze in any direction you wish— 
motor can be adjusted to any angle. He stands just 8 
inches high with 6 inch blades; weighs only 3 pounds 8 
ounces; and comes fully equipped with cord and plug 
ready for instant use. 

He is so distinctive looking too! His motor is beau- 
tifully nickel plated—blades, guard and base finished in 
rich velvet black enamel. A delightful combination 
suitable for the most exclusive surroundings. 

Guaranteed for a cool, refreshing summer. 

Banish hotweather discomforts. Stop in at your dealer’s 
today and exchange $5.85 (Canada $8.50) for Polar 
Cub — the biggest of all fan values. If your electrical 
or hardware dealer hasn’t it, write us; we will refer you 
to a dealer who has. 


The A. C. Gilbert Company, 320 Blatchley Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
In Canada —The A. C. Gilbert-Menzies Co., Limited, 439 W. King St., Toronto 
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FEDERAL GroTires 


DOUBLE CABLE BASE 


Why Federal 
Cords? 


ECAUSE they mean highest tire 

efficiency. And highest tire 
efficiency means real motoring com- 
fort. The double layers of loose cords 
insure exceptional flexibility. They 
make easy riding and save wear and 
tear. Impregnation of these double 
layers of loose cords with live rubber 
gives greatest resiliency and protects 
the tire carcass from the frictional 
heat of heavy service. This excep- 
tional construction, with our exclu- 
sive double cable base features, makes 
Federal Cord non-skid tires an 
attractive proposition for any motorist. 


Lees 


G 


In addition to our black tread Cord tire, 
we are manufacturers of the well-known 
*‘Rugged’’ white tread and ‘‘Traffik”’ 
black tread non-skid tires with Double 
Cable Base construction. 


Ask your dealer. 


THE FEDERAL RUBBER COMPANY 
OF ILLINOIS 


Factories, Cudahy, Wisconsin 
Manufacturers of Federal Automobile Tires, Tubes and 
Sundries, Motorcycle, Bicycle and Carriage Tires, _ 
Rubber Heels, Fibre Soles, Horse Shoe Pads, 
Rubber Matting and Mechanical 
Rubber Goods 
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f the advancement of policies more Euro- 
gin than American. 
Not until the sinking of the Lusitania, 
1915, did the Americans of German 
dicent at the head of the National German- 
erican Alliance show their hand. They 
1 been delving in state and city elections 
t ough the local societies for the perpet- 
jiion of things German, but they never 
tk serious issue with the Government of 
§: United States. Yet the record shows 
}t immediately after the news of the 
j truction of the Lusitania and the loss of 
mre than a thousand men, women and 
sldren without warning and without a 
emce, President Charles J. Hexamer, of 
| National German-American Alliance, 
}ographed to the presidents of the forty- 
sht state alliances as follows: 
‘Telegraph to President Wilson that 
yir members and an overwhelming ma- 
ity of the citizens of your state do not 
yorove of any drastic measures against 
iemany, since they are unjustified, and 
sise all your branch societies likewise to 
1d in telegraphic protests.” 
Yot a word of denunciation of the Ger- 
7n Government, that had ordered the 
sne, not a plea for the preservation of 
jndly relations for sentimental reasons, 
j,a word of sorrow or regret that Amer- 
(n lives had been lost, but promptly a 
test against ‘‘drastic measures against 
immany, since they are unjustified.” 
The telegrams came—and in that form— 
‘the thousands; not merely, however, 
she White House but to members of the 
iate and House of Representatives in 
shington. It was the beginning of a 
test that was to trouble the consciences 
hose legislators who worried more about 
ir political future and what the German 
‘er would do to them in the next election 
n about the policy their Government 
uld pursue. 


Mr. Wilson Attacked 


ill over the country about the same time 
test meetings were held against the 
ortation of arms and ammunition to 
at Britain; these gatherings took place 
Jhicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Wilming- 
, Portland, New Orleans, Los Angeles 
| Indianapolis. On almost every occa- 
iresolutions were adopted and telegrams 
t to members of Congress. Usually in- 
mtial citizens, in the states and districts 
‘senators and representatives respec- 
bly, were sought and especial efforts 
de to get signatures that did not imme- 
tely betray the German sympathizer. 
ant von Bernstorff, the German Am- 
sador, who knew, as did the German 
vernment, that the export of munitions 
i} legal, wrote a protest to our Govern- 
at just about the same time, and the 
oartment of State returned a firm and 
aprehensive answer. 
Then the official organ of the National 
‘man-American Alliance, speaking of 
‘erica’s reply, said: 
‘The answer is framed in disgustingly 
nbastic style and does not present a 
izle sentence which is logical or worthy 
tonsideration as proof. . .. 
Professor Wilson will again be a candi- 
le for the Presidency. All friends of true 
ality would be guilty of a capital folly 
ey again intrusted the fate of the States 
‘him. The only answer which they can 
2 to the weapon-peddling firm of Wilson 
an will be given at the ballot box. 
/2 writing on the wall should be apparent 
President Wilson himself.” 
ermany fully expected her offspring in 
ica to use political coercion to help 
I: England’s advantages. For in a book 
itled The Greater Germany, published 
.915, for example, we find this confident 
jamption, typical of many others of 
ila purport: 
The reproach often brought against the 
*man-American that as soon as he goes 
America he becomes a citizen is unjus- 
ed. For if the German who intends to 
lain there does not become a citizen he 
‘no vote at the elections, no influence of 
kind on the conduct of the nation’s 
itical affairs. He must become an 
lerican; he is permitted, however, and 
-and ought in heart, thought, nature and 
, to remain a German.” 
tow true those words were one can judge 
| €xamining the appeal and invitation 
t out in May, 1916, to all German 
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societies for the formation of a National 
German-American Conference Committee. 
It was issued and signed by John B. Mayer 
and Adolph Timm, president and secretary 
respectively of the executive committee of 
the German-American Central Bund of 
Pennsylvania, and is amazing in its bold- 
ness. As printed in the official bulletin of 
the organization it reads: 

“To the executive committee of the 
State Alliances of the National German- 
American Alliance; to the societies of 
Germans from similar districts in Germany; 
to German orders; to veterans and sol- 
diers; to alliances of singers, of turners, of 
gun societies; to societies of men of all 
confessions, and to the representatives of 
the German-American press: 

““German-Americans: In the firm con- 
viction that a united and common forward 
march is necessary in order to give expres- 
sion to the united opinion of the American 
citizens of German descent and birth with 
reference to certain presidential candidates, 
and in order to give that opinion expression 
and weight, the executive committee of the 
German-American Central Bund of Penn- 
sylvania herewith issues an appeal and an 
invitation to the formation of a national 
German-American Conference Committee 
in order that through representatives chosen 
by this committee the wishes of German- 
Americanism can be expressed clearly 
and unmistakably to the powers that be, 
either before or on the day of meetings of 
the conventions of both political parties, so 
that they may understand that they have 
to deal with a united German-American 
vote which will not permit itself in the 
various states to be disintegrated by 
political tricks and schemes. 

“For the purpose of organizing a confer- 
ence meeting there will be held on Sunday, 
the twenty-eighth of May, and on Monday, 
the twenty-ninth of May, 1916, in the 
Kaiserhof Hotel, near Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, a meeting. . The above- 
named committees of the above-named 
societies are heartily invited to send repre- 
sentatives to this meeting. Alliances which 
do not find it possible to be represented are 
requested to give their concurrence in 
writing. . .. 

“The idea of the formation of a confer- 
ence committee of all German-American 
alliances is not new. For years prominent 
German-Americans have regarded the crea- 
tion of such a neutral ground as the only 
possibility. Never was this working to- 
gether so necessary as in this very serious 
time. These men who have for a long time 
had the idea of a conference committee are 
requesiied to give their codperation and 
their presence.” 


Germanism Through Politics 


“Come, all of you, you presidents of the 
many great alliances, you mighty warriors 
of the pulpit and the pen, in order that that 
thing which glows in the heart of every 
German-American can finally be brought 
to expression in united action and in a 
manner which will impress the political 
powers that be, who have respect only for a 
firm, closely locked organization. Let us 
take an example from the German people. 
Let the barriers fall, and come. If we are 
united, victory is ours.” 

True enough the idea of political unity of 
Germans irrespective of American political 
party principles was not new. Indeed, the 
Chicago City Alliance in March of the same 
year had already organized politically and 
recorded its act in the official bulletin of the 
national body with this comment: 

““German ideals can be realized only 
when we have become a political power; 
and has there ever been a time when there 
has been more need for us to be united 
politically than at the present time? Are 
we not surrounded everywhere by ene- 
mies? “sa. 

“We must above all things tear ourselves 
away from every party yoke so that we may 
be in a position to give our votes in the 
next election without reference to the past.” 

In other words, never mind whether you 
were a Republican ’or a Democrat before, 
but put the Fatherland above party. These 
words were used in the appeal sent out by 
the State Alliance of Germans in II]linois and 
published in the official recordin May, 1916: 

“To the branch alliances and vereins: 
The State Alliance of Illinois in the Na- 
tional German-American Alliance resolved 


at its annual convention in Peru, Illinois, 
to take part in the future in national 
politics also. But the chief and most im- 
portant part of this political activity con- 
sists above all else in this: That under all 
circumstances with the exertion of all our 
strength we shall aim to prevent the nomi- 
nation at the national conventions in June 
of the candidates mentioned. 

“Our slogan must be: ‘Against Wilson 
and Roosevelt.’ 

“To enumerate all the reasons why we 
German-Americans must take our stand 
against Wilson and Roosevelt is unneces- 
sary. Only the chief reason shall be ex- 
pressly stated here: We are against Wilson 
and Roosevelt because in their whole con- 
duct they have proved themselves to be so 
un-American. We wish an American Presi- 
dent, no tool of perfidious English poli- 
bcs Sea. 

“The task to-day as in the past is to free 
America from the English yoke! And so the 
cry resounds again: ‘Germans to the front.’ 

“We must act. As is well known 
the German vote is divided almost equally 
between the two great parties. It forms in 
a sense the tongue of the wagon. If the 
German vote swings to one side the other 
is lost beyond hope, as has been proved in 
earlier elections.” j 


Teutonic Congratulations 


“Now is the time. The parties will 
nominate their candidates in June. If the 
German-Americans now begin a powerful 
agitation it may be expected that at least 
one of the parties will see the handwriting 
on the wall and nominate a truly American 
candidate. The other party would have 
to take the consequences. Therefore you 
German-Americans: Away with all party 
wrangling at this grave hour. The Father- 
land above party.” 

In such an atmosphere did the self- 
styled leaders of the German element in 
this country forgather to “‘ punish” Colonel 
Roosevelt at the Republican National Con- 
vention and President Wilson at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention. Not only were 
repeated efforts made to stir up trouble in 
both parties, but the following letter was 
sent to all the Republican delegates at the 
Chicago convention in June, 1916: 

“In accordance with the resolution 
adopted by the German-American Alliance 
of Chicago and of the state of Illinois, we 
protest against the nomination of Theodore 
Roosevelt or Elihu Root for President of 
the United States and take the liberty of 
bringing this to your attention.” 

As for the Democratic convention, the 
tactics were equally futile, but it is inter- 
esting to observe that this foreign group 
carried them on nevertheless; and when 
Robert Emmet Burke stood out alone and 
prevented the renomination of President 
Wilson from being unanimous he received 
the following telegram from a Chicago 
branch of the German-American Alliance: 


“We congratulate you on the stand you 
have taken in opposing the nomination of 
Woodrow Wilson. You have proved true 
to the people who elected you as a delegate 
to the Democratic convention. Assuring 
you of a continuation of our support, 

“G. F. HuMMEL, President, 
“THOMAS P.'BONFIELD, Secretary.’ 
Just what took place at the Chicago con- 


ference, where it was determined to use the 
German vote to punish those who had 


stood for a neutrality that was not suffi- ’ 


ciently biased in favor of Germany to suit 
the German sympathizers in this country, 
is indicated by an official report made by 
John B. Mayer, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Alliance, who issued the call for the 
conference. Said Mr. Mayer at the state 
convention at Erie, Pennsylvania, on 
August 5, 1916: 

“When at the proposal of our legislative 
committee your president called a meeting 
of the country’s German-Americans in Chi- 
cago on May twenty-eighth and twenty- 
ninth of this year, it was scarcely to be 


‘wondered at that representatives of forty- 


two states attended, men who represented 
religious corporations, singing societies, turn 
societies, military societies, state branches 
of the national alliance, et cetera, and who 
there unanimously resolved to oppose un- 
just attacks and defeat them. It was one of 
the most memorable meetings ever held by 
German-Americans.” 
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Publicity committees were appointed 
and the state alliances took the initiative. 
That was because the National German- 
American Alliance had a Federal charter 
and had promised not to participate in pol- 
ities. In fact when the request for a charter 
was pending in Congress, in 1903, the sec- 
retary of the organization wrote Represen- 
tative H. W. Palmer, of Pennsylvania, 
stating the aims of the national alliance in 
part as follows: 

“Tt is a purely patriotic organization. 
Party politics and religion are strictly ex- 
cluded.”’ 

. So the national organization got round 
this barrier by having the state alliances do 
all the work—or, more naively, by making 
the subject a “personal” and not an “offi- 
cial’? question, as witness the following 
letter written on October 12, 1916, and sent 
qut broadcast to American voters of German 
descent by Charles J. Hexamer, president of 
the National German-American Alliance— 
the man who was decorated by the Kaiser: 


“Dear Sir: Since our National Alliance 
is not permitted to spend a cent for the 
election of a Federal official, without its 
president and its board of directors being 
liable, according to Paragraphs 83 and 37 
of the United States Penal Code, to impris- 
onment and fine, I am using for this letter 
my private business paper. The contents 
of the inclosed letter explains itself. The 
time has comenow when German-Americans 
must come out openly and fearlessly for 
Hughés and Fairbanks. If Wilson is 
elected our political impotence will be ac- 
complished and we shall be made powerless 
for a long time.” 


As stated at the outset, nobody fora mo- 
ment believes that Mr. Hughes would have 
been any more pleasant for the Germans 
than Mr. Wilson; but Mr. Hexamer and his 
following wanted to demonstrate their 
punitive power and particularly use it as a 
club in Congress, where legislation impor- 
tant to the aid or detriment of Germany was 
sure to come up in the future. 

Alliances in all parts of the country ap- 
pealed to the national heads for advice, and 
by examining the official bulletin of the 
National German-American Alliance for 
1916 one can pick out almost at random the 
various states in which the German voter 
was being canvassed to help punish the Ad- 
ministration. Here is the official report of 
the annual meeting of the German-American 
State Alliance of New Jersey: 

“Certainly the most important conven- 
tion which the New Jersey State Alliance 
has held since it existed was the one which 
took place in the Turn Halle of the Vor- 
waerts Club, Elizabeth, N. J., on April 
2nd. The climax was reached through the 
adoption by an overwhelming majority of 
the resolution of the Central Alliance of 
Essex County: ‘Against Wilson, Roose- 
velt and Root.’” 


A Request for Orders 


The Sacramento, California, organiza- 
tion among others addressed itself to the 
National German-American Alliance head- 
quarters in Philadelphia to know what 
presidential candidate it should support. 
That appeared in the official bulletin, and 
in the same issue the purpose of the nation- 
wide political agitation was thus expressed: 

“In these hours that are so dark for 
Germanism, we must use our votes to the 
best of our ability. We must, without re- 
gard to previous intimations and desires, 
vote only for those who are the friends of 
Germanism.”’ 

These very same phrases appear time 
and again in resolutions adopted through- 
out the country by local societies; and it is 
interesting to observe that ex-Congressman 
Richard Bartholdt, addressing the German 
societies of St. Louis, said early in 1916: 

“We must now forget our party and 
without consideration for our previous in- 
clinations and wishes vote only for those 
who are the friends of Germanism. We 
must remind ourselves of our political 
rights, and exercise them. I give this warn- 
ing to all who are assembled here to-day, 
with the hope that they will take this warn- 
ing to heart.” 

Other typical extracts from official pro- 
ceedings show how well the political leaven 
worked: 

“The president of the Indiana Alliance, 
Joseph Keller, urged the members of the 
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Alliance to united procedure politically on 
questions affecting the welfare of the land, 
omGermanism. ... ” 

“The Michigan State Alliance sent word 
to all German-American voters and ur- 
gently requested them at the coming elec- 
tion to lay more importance than ever before 
that absolutely liberal men for Congress, 
legislature and administrative offices, and 
if possible only Germans, be elected. . . .” 

“A brilliant victory is won by the Na- 
tional German-American Alliance of Penn- 
sylvania. The Alliance’s secretary, Adolph 
Timm, acted as campaign manager. . . . 
Two hundred and seven representatives 
were up for election to the State legislature. 
Only 39 who had received the indorsement 
of the legislative committee failed of elec- 
tion.’ 


On every side there was indeed political 


activity, but not with uniform success. 
Confused counsels, however, inside the Ger- 
man group, and not any substantial resist- 
ance by native Americans against Teutonic 
intrigue, can be held responsible for the 
erratic impulses and judgments that so 
often governed these conferences. Take for 
instance the original plan, known as the 
‘Wisconsin Idea,” by which it was thought 
control of both Republican and Democratic 
national conventions in 1916 could be easily 
obtained through the simple process of 
having German-Americans elected as a ma- 
jority of the delegations of pivotal states. 
Leo Stern, president. of the German- 
American Alliance of Wisconsin, was the 
author of it, and he tried to secure its 
adoption by other state alliances. He wrote 
a confidential letter in the early part of 
1916 to other state executives, which is in 
part as follows: 


“In conjunction with the presence in 
Milwaukee of Dr. Hexamer, president of 
the German-American National Alliance, 
the question was brought up of the position 
of German-Americans in the coming presi- 
dential election and of those persons fa- 
vorable to our cause. After considerable 
discussion we have decided to act in the 
following manner, and believe the interests 
of the German-Americans generally will be 
served in that manner. In giving you the 
plan, I am doing so with the request to 
keep this matter strictly confidential, and 
with the hope that the Wisconsin Idea will 
meet with your approval and also be put 
to work. 

“The Wisconsin Idea is as follows: It is 
known to us that the present President of 
the United Stateswill be nominated byaccla- 
mation; that all opposition candidates have 
withdrawn from the nominations and that 
even those Republicans who are of an anti- 
German frame of mind will be appealed to 
to vote for the Democratic candidateso that 
the past policy of the Administration, and 
particulavly its attitude to Germany and 
its allies, will be carried out.’’ 


Ten Out of Twenty-Six 


‘A Republican victory under these con- 
ditions is only possible if a candidate is 
set up who is conservative in his principles, 
who shows and sanctions only real neutral 
views, and who shall express neither pro- 
British nor pro-German, but solely and 
only pro-American tendencies. 

“To secure the nomination of such a 
Republican candidate, it is necessary that 
such delegates shall be sent out of each 
state to the Republican national conven- 
tion who shall in their entirety guarantee 
that they will vote only for a candidate 
who represents such truly American ideas. 
To do this it is necessary that a portion of 
the delegates to the Republican national 
convention—a quarter to a third — shall 
consist of approved, distinguished German- 
Americans. ; 

“With this end in view an interview with 
the chairman of the Republican state com- 
mittee is necessary. I personally have done 
this here, and out of 26 delegates to the 
national convention we have been con- 
ceded 10. I believe that equal represen- 
tations should be secured in every other 
State, and if in a majority of the States 
this number could be secured only such a 
candidate would be nominated as repre- 
sents the neutral American situation de- 
sired by us. 

“We here in Wisconsin have in view, 
after we have settled with the Republican 
state committee as to the number and 
names of delegates, to acquire the codpera- 
tion of the Associated Societies [the National 
Alliance] in order to deliver not only a prac- 
tically unanimous vote [Republican] but also 
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the Democratic vote of these organizations. 
Of course, it is necessary that the support 
of the German press be secured. 

“T am turning this proposed plan of Dr. 
Hexamer over to you for consideration and 
approbation, and hope that it meets with 
your approval. Of course, conditions in 
various states are different, and it is left to 
you to use your judgment as to just how far 
you are to go. 

“T will be pleased to receive an acknowl- 
edgment of this letter and your opinion of 


the same. “With friendly regards 
Hai Reha a 
“LEO STERN.” 


Mr. Stern is assistant superintendent of 
German in the Milwaukee schools, and until 
recently was vice president of the National 
German-American Alliance. The plan was 
not carried out. Ex-Congressman Richard 
Bartholdt and others objected to it as im- 
practical, and Mr. Stern himself later ad- 
mitted that by the time delegates wereabout 
to be chosen conditions “had changed.” 

What probably happened was that the 
more cautious members of the National 
Alliance began to advise discretion and no 
definite commitment to either side so as to 
be better able to dangle before the eyes of 
both parties the prospect of the solid Ger- 
man vote. This appears to have been the 
idea of Henry Weismann, president of the 
New York State Alliance, who warned his 
compatriots against arraying themselves 
definitely against Wilson and Roosevelt be- 
cause they ‘‘might get someone worse than 
either of those gentlemen.” | 


From the Official Record 


Mr. Weismann frankly outlined the situa- 
tion thus in the official record of the 
Alliance: 

“Tt is plain that the newest change in the 
President’s position, after it was assumed 
that the difference with Germany had been 
settled, was due to theextreme anti-German 
jingo talk on the part of the Republican 
leader, Senator Root, and the position of 
the English-language Republican party 
press which adopted the position of Senator 
Root. Although I am under normal politi- 
cal conditions a Republican, I must admit 
that the Republicans in and outside of Con- 
gress, especially those of the eastern states, 
have the appearance of being under an 
even greater servility to the munitions and 
finance kings, and that they have proved 
this in the past and also prove it at the 
present time that they take this extreme 
position even more than the Democrats, 
including the President. 

“Upon this party, namely the Republi- 
can party, as it is constituted to-day, and 
its leaders there can be no reliance what- 
ever for the cause of true American neutral- 
ity. For what concerns the threat to our 
peace and our national jingoism is more to 
be feared from the element that holds the 
whip hand in the Republican party than in 
the Democratic. 

“The German-American element in its 
political activity, which, thank God, it has 
now entered upon, should not on account 
of this opposition to the unneutrality of 
President Wilson be misled and obtain for 
itself the impression that under all cireuné 
stances it is against Mr. Wilson as a presi- 
dential candidate. All the signs indicate 
that if there is no change we would come 
out of the rain into the shower by going 
into the Republican party. ... 

“This attitude of taking a definite posi- 
tion now injures not only the present situa- 
tion of affairs in Washington, but on the 
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contrary is injurious to a better control of 
political conditions for our Germanism in 
the future.” 

That wasin April, 1916, and whateveridea 
the German sympathizers had of friend- 
liness by President Wilson to them was 
promptly dispelled by that individual in a 
message to the Democratic National Con- 
vention at St. Louis in June, demanding a 
plankintheplatform whichshould denounce 
in unmistakable terms the hyphen. Some 
of the politically minded Democrats who 
showed that they cared alittle after all about 
the German vote begged for language much 
less severe, but the President himself in his 
speech of acceptance made it very clear that 
he did ‘‘not seek the favor or fear of wrath” 
of any alien element in the United States, 
and went to the country on that principle. 

So it happened that from an inclination 
to support President Wilson the leaders of 
the German vote became angered, and 
though they had no reason to suppose Mr. 
Hughes would be sympathetic with them, 
nevertheless the desire to punish Mr. Wil- 
son was strong and the movement to help 
elect the Republican candidate, especially 
in the so-called doubtful states, took on the 
aspect of an unsponsored but nevertheless 
widespread and well-organized campaign. 

When the Rev. S. G. von Bosse, the 
last president of the National German- 
American Alliance, was testifying before 
the Senate Judiciary Committee a few 
weeks ago, Senator Wolcott, of Delaware, 
asked this question: 

“You were aware of a rather large move- 
ment, were you not, to get the German- 
American Alliance not only to vote against 
Mr. Wilson but to vote for Mr. Hughes?” 

“There was a spontaneous movement 
that I was aware of,” replied Mr. von Bosse, 
and then added after a pause: “I will cor- 
rect myself; yes, there was a movement.” 

“Tn the German-American circles?” 

“In favor of Mr. Hughes.” 

“Ts it not true that the German-American 
Alliance officials, national and state, par- 
ticipated in that movement?” 

“Partly; Doctor Hexamer sent out let- 
ters as an individual on his private sta- 
tionery, announcing the fact that he was 
sending these letters out as an individual 
and paying for them out of his own 
pocket.”’ 

“Did not the official organ of the Alliance 
give publicity to what was going on in con- 
nection with the movement?” 


Testimony Galore 


“‘T will not deny that the national officers 
countenanced the movement in that way; 
but I know that Doctor Hexamer always 
said that it-would be a policy of hands off 
for the national body.” \ 

Here it was that Senator King, of; Utah, 
interrupted to ask Mr. von Bosse \if the 
state organizations took the matter up. 

‘Some of them did,’’ was the reply. 

“But most of the state organizations and 
most of the local organizations,” persisted 
Senator King, “‘following up the instruc- 
tions from the state organizations, took the 
matter up?” 

“So far as I recollect, yes—a large part 
of them,’”’ Mr. von Bosse answered. 

“And they have done that from time to 
time in political matters, such as school 
matters and prohibition?” 

oe Yan 

“And other matters arising within the 
states?”’ 

ce Yes.’’ 

There is testimony galore to prove that 
the National German-American Alliance 
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engaged in politics and thus violated th 
purpose for which it was granted a charte 
by Congress. But more than that, 
proves that hundreds of thousands of vo 
were under the domination of German g¢ 
cieties. 

Just what membership the Alliance con 
trolled no one knows definitely, though 
boasted 2,000,000. And it is only fair 
say that the great majority of them hac 
no intention of being un-American; inde 
a large number refused to take orders, T 
propaganda in the German-language pres 
however, misled thousands. ‘ 

All the witnesses who testified befo: 
the Senate Judiciary Committee in exp 
ing the political intrigue of the Nation 
German-American Alliance unhesitati 
expressed their confidence in the loyal 
the majority of Americans of German d 
scent. Since the United States entered t] 
war the official publication of the Allian 
has not been particularly vociferous in eo 
demning Germany, but there came at las 
in November, 1917, in the bulletin of t 
organization something that is unequivo 
and clear: 7 

“We are citizens of a republic, and knc 
no other allegiance. America is our cou 
try, and any disaster to America would ] 
our disaster. Whatever our language ¥ 
have the same flag. Whatever blood ru 
in our veins there is but one loyalty in of 
hearts. The victory of American ideals 
this war means for the German people ft 
realization of the hopes and dreams of t 
Revolution of 1848. America, now a 
forever.” 


Politicians to Blame 


There is a lesson in that disillusionment, 
Not even the organized votes of those wh 
sympathized with the European nation o} 
their birth were sufficient to alter the polie 
of the United States Government in ei 
the executive or legislative branches; 
the majority of the Americans of Ge 
descent made at the crucial moment 
choice they always claimed they wou 
make—a choice in favor of their adopted 
country. 

But if there are embarrassments and in 
conveniences and suspicion now it is, aft 
all, the fault almost entirely of those A 
icans of German descent who pretended tc 
speak for the rank and file of the Germar 
societies and local organizations. 

There is a lesson in this also for the for 
eign-born who have come to America fron 
countries other than Germany. The tru 
is we have been trying a great experime 
in America, only we have not been 
scious of it. Can we gather together pe 
of different races, languages, creeds, coni 
tions and aspirations and merge them i 
one? Can we produce out of the componen 
parts of other nations a new nation, di 
tinctive and cohesive? 7 

We never had a real test until the Euro 
pean War came. With the exception of 
episode with Spain, we have lived in peg 
with Europe for more than a ‘hund 
years and have received immigrants in 
limited numbers. We took only a | 
functory interest in the naturalizatio 
foreigners. It made little difference t 
for what purpose the organizations of 
foreign-born were banded together—po 
cal ends or anything else. Our politici 
insisted on writing into our party platform 
planks pleasing to these alien groups. | 
there been discrimination against the fo 
eign-born it might have been com) 
hensible. Then it might have been ti 
American to denounce discrimination. 
what the politicians have done is to creat 
discrimination by paying particular att 
tion in their campaigns to the organize 
bodies of foreign voters. This makes it e 
for the foreign-language press to keep t 
united and easy for demagogues to con 
their un-American hypocrisies. 

We can make a homogeneous natio 
these United States. The war has so pro 
But the results will not be permanen 
less we effectually squelch on every oce 
large or small, the sycophantic polit 
and at the same time, through improve 
processes of education, teach the Americ 
ism that embraces true liberty for the 
vidual, and the meaning of the Amer 
state in terms of the average man- 
opportunity in free America. Such 
Americanism must grow out of this v 
will make of us, indeed, a nation ‘‘on 
indivisible,’ always ready where for 
policies are concerned to rise above po 
parties and the whole geographical 
of fatherlands. f 
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Globe Tire Sales 


jump 101.9 per cent in a year 


The steady trend of motorists and dealers toward 
Globe Tires is so marked as to be actual news in ac- 
cessory circles today. 


It takes a good tire to hold its own under any 
conditions. It takes a better tire to score 10, 15, or 
25 per cent increase in sales. But it took this hand- 
made wrapped tread sinew of mileage to roll up the 
amazing gain of 101.9 per cent in a war-time year. 


Purchasers of this longest- mileage hand-made 
wrapped tread tire are repeaters. They don’t flit from 
tire to tire. They are through gambling with the 
short-mileage, short-guaranteed tire. 


One of the big packing companies ships Globe 
Tires to all branches by express, This is not as spec- 


tacular a tribute as some, but it is a dollars and 
cents, business-like endorsement of the prolonged 
mileage and tremendous worth of an automobile tire. 


Motorists are yearly learning more about driving 
economy and are no longer deceived by vague prom- 
ises 1n place of a definite long-mileage guarantee, 


Globe Tire sales in New York City jumped more 


than 200 per cent in a year, 


If you’re a motorist, it will cost you less to run on 
this 6000 -mile- guaranteed tire; and you will have 
the added satisfaction of confidence that tire troubles 
will be rare indeed. 


Exclusive and adequate sales territories now avail- 


able for properly qualified dealers. Apply now. 


Globe Rubber Tire Manufacturing Company 


Executive Offices: 1851 Broadway, New York 


Factory: Trenton, New Jersey, U.S. A. 


Branches in New York, Boston, Chicago and Philadelphia 


GUARANTEED 
6OO0O MILES 
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The Soldier Needs This 


So does the hunter, the fisherman, 
the motorist and all other lovers of 
the great outdoors. 


CEEBYNITE COMPASS 


| read by night as well as day, floating dial 
with N. and S. points luminous with a 
radium matcrial (no lighting of matches on 
a windy night to get direction). 


AT DEALERS OR 
$3.50 POSTPAID 


(Gold Filled Case $6.50) 


A dependable, faithful guide in daylight or 
darkness in unfamiliar country, at all times. A 
high grade compass of unerring accuracy backed 
by a responsible manufacturer. 


Other Taylor-Made Compasses 

Leedawl $1.25; Magnapole $1.75; Litenite $2.25; 
Gydawl $2.50; Aurapole $3.00; Meradial $3.00; a 
complete, handsome ‘‘Made-in-America” Line. 


If dealer cannot supply you or proffers something 
“just as good" don't be swerved, order direct from us. 


Descriplive folder on request 


Taylor bnstraniipe nt Companies 
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Put Your BoyRight 


| Today, more than ever before, his pliable 

mind must be guided straight and true. 
Start with his reading! The American Boy 
Magazine has won the confidence of parents 
because of its manly, constructive, vigorous 


spirit. Jt is a powerful influence for positive 
good! The American Boy is read by over 
500,000 boysevery month. ‘‘ Read to pieces" 
is testimony of Y. M. C. A.’s and Libraries. 


Any news-stand, or subscribe direct to 


$1.50 ayear The Sprague Pub. Co., 
15¢ a copy on 265 Arcerican Bldg. 
news-stands Detroit, Mich. 


AMERICAN Boy 


“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine for 
Boys in all the World” 


ECONOMY 
venewableFUSES 


cut annual fuse maintenance costs 80% 
in many of our leading industries. 
An inexpensive little ‘Drop Out” Renewal 
, Link restores a blown Economy Fuse to its 
original efliciency. Economy Fuses protect 
electrical circuits of the U.S. Navy and 3 
Ieading powder and munitions plants. [ie a 
Order from your electrical dealer. 
ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 
™ Kinzie and Orleans Sts.,Chicago,U.S.A. Bf : 
Sole manufacturers of “ARKLESS"— '& Mg 
the Non-Renewable Fuse with the [Bags 
“100% Guaranteed Indicator.” - 
Economy Fuses are also made in [Eig 
Canada at Montreal. 


Your choice of 44 styles, colors 


| 


Sn and sizes in the famous line of 
me: > sant : Phas tt Aelita? $2) fo apa 
eign ei iyes, color in the big new Free Catalog. We 
Ven i) pay all the freight charges from Chicago 

" eat to your town. 


, ’ *.,] allowed on 
», 30 Days’ Free Trial 3° 365,2 
KK, ~you select, actual riding test in your 
\£) 4 own town for a full month. Do not 
[ \ buy until you get our great new trial 
(4 offer and low Factory-Direct-To- 

i Rider terms and prices. 
TIRES LAMPS, HORNS, pedals, 


Rid. = offer such values and such terms. 
ider s SEND NO MONEY but write today 
Agents y forthe big new Catalog. It’s free. 
ME AD CYCLE COMPANY 
Wanted Dept. F-55, Chicago 
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But Richard hastily stopped him. 

“T’ll see you to-night,” he said, and hung 
up the receiver. 

For he did not wish to discuss matters so 
intimate as men’s clothes over a public 
telephone wire. 


XII 


ICHARD HATTON was indeed a sen- 
timentalist, he told himself—a quixotic 
sentimentalist. What was Mrs. Olwell to 
him? What did he care that she had been 
driven from her own house by a man who 
was now dead, and could not return be- 
cause she did not know he was dead? 

He did care, however. 

“Tf I picked a splinter from a dog’s paw 
he’d be grateful to me for the rest of his life. 
That beautiful woman lifted us up when 
we were down. Whatever happens, she 
must not be made to suffer.” 

It began to look as if she would be the 
first to suffer, whatever happened. 

Several plans for making her position 
happier had suggestcd themselves. The 
more practicable of these involved his in- 
stant disappearance. As Olwell he would 
invite her to return to the house, and before 
she arrived he would have gone. The un- 
willingness of Chris to make his escape 


alone as they had planned rendered such a 
disappearance difficult if not flatly impos- 
sible. 

Unless of course he should disappear into 
a cell in the jail. 

““A sentimentalist ought to be proud to 
go to jail rather than cause a woman 
anguish. But if I were to go to jail wouldn’t 
that cause her as much anguish as these 
few hours of deceit? It’s six of one and 
twice three of the other. She loses, any 
direction I look.”’ 

Nevertheless, he could do something for 
her. Since he could not leave he would 
remain; but Mrs. Olwell must return to her 
home. He could remain in his rooms and 
not see her. She could know that such was 
his intention. The situation need not last 
long—possibly a day or two; not longer 
than three or four days at the outside. 

“Under a gentleman’s agreement with 
myself.” 

But he was not a gentleman; he was an 
ex-convict, formerly an actor, now only 
playing the part of a gentleman—a gentle- 
man who had beaten his wife. 

“Under an ex-convict’s agreement with 
myself,’ he substituted. 

Thoughts of Mrs. Olwell obtruded them- 
selves thus upon his mind all the morning. 
After luncheon they became more insistent. 
At three o’clock he threw down his book 
and rang for Ellen. 

“Has Mrs. Olwell returned?”’ he asked. 

-ONi6, sir. ; 

“Do you know why she is remaining 
away?” 

“T think she is doing some work for her 
cousin.” 

“When are you expecting her back?”’ 

_ “I think she isn’t intending to return, 
Rites 

“That doesn’t seem reasonable, Ellen; 
Isn’t this her home?’’ 

“Yes, sir.’? 

“Was it something I said last night?’ 

BE VCSrISITet 

“T don’t remember speaking to her 
harshly. If I did I am very sorry. I won- 
der if you could tell her so.’ 

“Y @s, sir. 

“Tell her that I did not mean to disturb 
her usual habits. Tell her that she is to use 
the house as before, of course. Tell her 
that I am remaining in my rooms upstairs, 
and not to mind me. Do you think you 
can find her and tell her all that?” 

Yes) sir? 

“Very well. Better do it at once.” 

A little later he saw Mrs. Olwell and 
Ellen enter the gate and pass up the front 
walk to the house. Mrs. Olwell carried her 
own rattan suitcase. Ellen was weighted 
down under two large, heavy parcels bound 
with rope. After that his mind did not 
wander so much and he was able to give 
mcre attention to his reading. 


Richard Hatton, playing the part of a 
dead man, found himself unexpectedly face 
to face with the dead man’s wife. The situa- 
tion was unlike any he had ever known. His 
feelings were not in the least those he had 
imputed to Menzechmus Sosicles when con- 
fronted by the wife of Menzechmus of 
Epidamnus. Life is a stage—and also it is 
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not astage. In real life one’s emotions are 
as new to oneself as they are to others. 
They are not foreordained. They spring 
from one knows not what and lead one 
knows not where. The actor has the out- 
come of the play at all times in his mind. 
The man from real life whom he imitates 
does not learn the outcome until the final 
curtain, and even then he cannot be sure he 
has learned it. 

Winifred had called, she said, to inquire 
about his injury. Was there anything she 
could do for him? He fancied he could 
read a shrinking from her errand in the 
tones of her voice. 

“No, thank you,’ he replied, embar- 
rassed. 

He had not realized how exquisitely small 
and young she was. He had seen her stand- 
ing near Ellen in the dining room the eve- 
ning before. She had not looked so small 
then, perhaps because Ellen herself was 
only a slender slip of a girl. But now as he 
faced her he saw that the top of her head 
barely reached his chin. She seemed almost 
like a child. She could not have been older 
than twenty-two at the outside, he thought, 
and looked nearer eighteen. She was, in 
fact, twenty-five. 

Winifred tarried for a moment, seeking 
for a personal word, however casual, that 
she might speak. 

“T hardly knew you without your beard,” 
shesaid. “ Youlook almost likea stranger.” 

“‘T feel entirely like one.”’ 

And he did, in both senses. At that mo- 
ment he despised himself for a cheat and a 
coward. 

“T think I should have known you, 
though.” 

“Am I as changed as that?” 

“You're greatly changed in appearance, 
Richard. You’re changed more than you 
realize—in appearance, and in other ways 
too. It’s your manner of speech, I think. 
One’s appearance sometimes affects one’s 
speech and actions. My appearance af- 
fects my actions, I know. When I’m look- 
ing cross I always act cross.” 

Richard had the strongest desire to tell 
her that he could not imagine her looking 
cross or acting cross, but he managed not 
to commit that folly. 

“T’m not so sure. Anyhow I’m glad my 
manner of speech hasn’t wholly betrayed 
me.” 

He thought she seemed surprised at the 
remark. 

“How is your injury? Sometime when 
you are stronger I’d like to go over matters 
with you.” 


“Matters? I don’t believe I under- 
stand.” /\ 

“About our separation.” { 

**T see.” 


“TI arranged with my lawyer this morn- 
ing to file papers. I think I ought to tell 
you. Of course you have known for years 
that I intended giving you your freedom 
ultimately.” 

Now Richard, who was playing the part 
of Olwell, knew Olwell well enough to know 
what he would have said. Olwell would 
have said that he was damned glad she saw 
the point at last. Winifred would have 
looked hurt and taken herself off. The case 
would eventually have come to trial and no 
harm done. But instead of this natural 
sentiment, what Richard said was merely 
what Olwell ought to have said. 

“Tt’s too bad we haven’t been able to hit 
it off better.” 

Again he noticed that Winifred seemed 
surprised; but she met the remark very 
sweetly. 

“Tt is too bad, isn’t it?” 

“Tf there is anything I can do y 

“Oh, no! I’ll try to be reasonable about 
a settlement. Beyond that there is nothing 
to be done for the present.” 

“Tl try not to frighten you again as I 
did last night. I’m sorry about that.’ 

They were standing at the door; Rich- 
ard inside, Winifred outside in the hall. 
Richard was wondering whether he ought 
to ask her into the library, but had not done 
so, when she continued as if in reply to the 
thought: 


“T can’t stay. I was merely meaning to . 


ask about the injury. It isn’t serious, I 
hope. You didn’t say.” 

“Not serious.” 

He smiled whimsically. 

“T shall have to remain indoors for a few 
days, so that when I lose my soul I shall 
know where to look for it—or Ellen will.” 


June 29, 1918 


“T don’t believe Ellen knows much aboy 
‘a man’s soul.” 

**She’ll know mine.” 4 

Winifred seemed puzzled by his moog 
and reverted to the subject of the injury, 

“TI blame myself for asking the men int 
the house. I’ve been wanting to tell yo 
so, Riehard. I didn’t dream they would 
attack you. How did it happen?” 

“T hardly know myself.’ He was eg 
ful to speak the literal truth—and knew tha 
as she understood him it was the blackest 
of falsehoods. ‘‘I remember there was an 
attack by a tall man wearing a beard, and 
grappling, and a fall. The next thing I say 
was the man who attacked me lying m 
tionless on the floor.” 

“He must have struck you a very seve} 
blow.” 

“T don’t remember his striking me.” 

“Did you have the wound dresse 
properly?” 

“Oh, yes!”’ 

“Doctor Bryan?” 

“No. Another man.” ‘ 

“You should have had a doctor dress 
There might have been a fracture.” 

“Nothing like that.”’ 

“I’m glad there wasn’t, and that yo 
came off so well. If there’s anything I car 
do for you at any time you must let m 
know.” 

“You are very kind.” 

“It isn’t kindness, but selfishness. 
think people are only happy when they cai 
do something for others. If I were a phila 
thropist trying to do good I think I shoul 
roam up and down the world looking 
people who have no one to do anything fo 
I think I should get them all to do som 
thing for me, just to make them happy. 
think perhaps I should even wear glasse 
so that I could drop them and have them 
picked up for me by the poor in spirit. 
think I should.” 

ss I should be the first to pick them up foi 
you. Pe cll 

“You, Richard!” 

“The poor in spirit.’ | 

Again she seemed puzzled by his mood. | 

“You make me ashamed of my world 
philosophy,” he added. 

“What philosophy would that be?” 
: ‘Save yourself, no matter who else suf. 

ers.” 

The bitterness of his tone was not lost 
upon her. 

“You are unfair—otherwise you woulc 
be saving yourself now, and you are not. 
think I’ve never known anyone who h 
had any such philosophy. I understand we 
that in a panic men will sometimes fight 
save themselves against the weaker, bi 
that is mere fright. Brave men are som 
times overcome by fright.” 

“That is my philosophy. Save yourse 
no matter who else suffers.”’ 

“No, Richard.” j 

‘Some day you will see that I am who 
selfish.” 

“The only way you could prove it wou 
be by stealing bread from a woman.” 

“Or money.”’ 

“Possibly.” 

“Or her knowledge of the truth.” 

“T don’t understand.” ; 

“Or her social status.” 

“Tf you mean oa 

“T mean nothing.” 

She thought the reference was to 
impending suit for divorce and looked|® 
grieved. j 

But if she was pained Richard was 
deeply pained by the thoughts she 
aroused. 

As he closed the door upon the woman 
who thought she was his wife his re 
of feeling almost led him to call her back 
and tell her the whole truth. His position * 
was rapidly becoming impossible. Wini- * 
fred’s complete acceptance of him as Rich- 
ard Olwell, the legal steps she was taking 
to free herself of him, her talk of a sett 
ment—it was all unnecessary and wror 
And he and Chris had hoped that they were 
honest! 

Even after they had told her that th 
were former convicts she had taken 
into her dining room and fed them. 
remembered her words of cheer. Hone 

“Save yourself, no matter who else § 
fers.” : 

Then he began defending their actions 

“Tt’s only for a day or two,” he t 
himself. ‘And anyhow we’re more hon 
than Olwell was. Where would she h 


jeen if it hadn’t been for us? The day or 
vo that we shall keep her out of what is 
jers will more than be repaid in the settle- 
sent—that is, unless Olwell left a will cut- 
ng her off.” 

| And even then. For if he was Olwell, 
‘Iwell was not dead, and such a will could 
jot be probated. 

} 


/ XIII 


VHE summons was received by telephone 
. late in the afternoon. Richard found 
ie coroner in his office, after which they 
alked down the street to the undertaker’s. 
e noticed the people he passed as a mere 
atter of instinctive self-defense, even to 
ie extent of returning their salutations. 
did not occur to him as ironical that he 
ould thus be spoken to. He was a trained 
‘tor playing his part. Had he thought of 
ie matter he might have been puzzled, 
msidering how little he really resembled 
twell. The explanation was that Borealis 
id by this time heard of his changed ap- 
sarance and was prepared for it. Besides, 
.e bandage helped identify him. 

He followed the coroner through the 
ont rooms to the morgue behind. 
Richard realized the mistake he had 
ade the moment he saw the coffin. He 


oomed and dressed, and upon the papers 
his pocket, to mislead the police into 
pposing him the ex-convict Hatton. Then 
1, the real Richard Hatton, of sane mind 
id presumably intelligent, had asked the 
jlice to employ an undertaker to undo all 
eir work. 
The man in the casket before him was 
2an-shaven and had been supplied with 
tw linen. He no longer looked like a 
amp. He looked more like Olwei] than 
(chard Hatton did. 
“Ts that the man who attacked you?” 
ked the coroner. 
Bishard had set himself and did not 
ter. 
“That’s the man.” 
Bou positively recognize him?”’ 

fe) = J 


“The attack was made in the house, you 


“Tt was.” 

pte struck you first and then you struck 
m ? ” 

“He tried to strike me.” 

“But you succeeded in striking him.’ 
“T don’t remember striking him.” 

He didn’t rob you?” 


“No matter. He undoubtedly would 


“Tf you can call it so,” said Richard. 

“T can, indeed. He might have killed 
uu. Very clearly self-defense, sir. I con- 
atulate you on your courage.” 

It was plain that even the grooming and 
san linen had suggested no doubts tu the 
roner. But the man he congratulated 
a. only press his hand to his forehead in 

aze. 


\At about the time Richard was leaving 
2 city hall with the coroner, Miss Maggie 
tiver, with time on her pretty hands, was 
king aimlessly along the street toward 
rroom. She had finally decided to use 
r Los Angeles ticket and had had it re- 
ted and another Pullman reservation 
ed for; there was now nothing except 
2 lack of an immediate train to keep her 
Borealis. 

(As she sauntered thus aimlessly along she 
‘but came face to face with Olwell, as 
2 thought, in the company of a stranger. 
einstantly found herself interested. She 


jen they disappeared in Baird’s under- 
cing parlors she took a position in a door- 
'y across the street and waited to see 
iat would happen next. 

The thing that happened next was Rich- 
1 Hatton, called Olwell, emerging alone 
id seemingly in a daze, his hand to the 
‘ndage about his head. 

(Now Maggie had read the papers. She 
‘ew that Richard had been attacked by a 
ig lying in wait for him, felled by a blow 
the head, and then rescued. He was 
aring the bandage because of the blow. 
it why was he looking dazed? Why was he 
iding his hand to his head? He had not 
med distressed especially when she saw 
on with the stranger. 


company he keeps. 


THE SATURDAY 


Another question, not unconnected with 
the others, occurred to her as she watched 
him. What had taken him into Baird’s 
undertaking shop? What had he seen in- 
side? She had indeed read that the thug 
who attacked him had been cornered and 
killed. It did not occur to her however that 
he-had seen this man’s body at Baird’s. 

The daring thought came to her to stop 
him upon the crowded street and ask him. 

Richard stood for a moment in front of 
Baird’s; then, seeming to recover his poise, 
he began crossing the street toward her. 

Maggie, who was not in concealment, 
saw him approach. She saw him look at 
her coldly. She saw him stride past as if 
she had been a stranger. 

That decided her. Miss Driver, piqued 
at what she thought was a snub, decided 
that she would make Mr. Olwell pay for his 
rudeness. Leaving her doorway, she started 
up the sidewalk after him. 

“Dick!” she called, when she was near 
enough. 

There was no mistaking the person in- 
tended, and heturned. His hand automat- 
ically went to his hat. When he recognized 
her he flushed. 

“Where are you going?” asked Maggie. 

“‘T don’t believe I know you,” he said. 

“Yes, you do!” 

“Suppose we put it that way. I’msorry, 
but I haven’t time to discuss the matter.”’ 

With the words he abruptly changed his 
direction. 

He had several reasons for refusing to 
continue his acquaintance with Maggie. 
One was, he did not wish to be seen with her 
in broad daylight on a public street. An 
ex-convict cannot be too careful of the 
Another reason was 
that she bored him. Still another was, her 
acquaintance was dangerous. And if an 
additional reason were needed, the fact that 
Mrs. Olwell might hear of the episode would 
in itself have been sufficient to cause him 
to shun her. 

Maggie, however, was not to be shaken 
off thus. She had intended paying him for 
a rude snub. This second snub merely 
served to quicken her anger toward him. 
She likewise turned, and in a moment was 
again at his side. 

“Who do you think you are, anyhow?’ 
she demanded. 

“T don’t want to walk with you, Maggie,” 
he said. ‘‘Haven’t you any sense?” 

“T’ve got a lot of sense. I’ve got sense 
enough not to take a turn-down like what 
you handed me. I didn’t ask you whether 
you wanted to walk with me. I asked you 
who you thought you were?” 

Richard quickened his pace; he was tall 
and rangy, and his forceful strides carried 
him forward at a rate difficult to keep up 
with. But Maggie trotted along beside 


‘him, increasing her speed as he increased 


his, so that there was no getting rid of her 
in that way. Besides, they were now at- 
tracting attention—far more attention than 
if he had accepted the situation and walked 
with her at a reasonable pace. , 

When he saw that, he began walking 
more slowly. 

By this time they had passed out of the 
more crowded blocks into the older section 
of town, where the buildings were weather- 
beaten and the shops smaller and poorer. 
The street was one that Richard did not 
know. In a general way he knew he was 
headed for his house, but not by direct 
road. 

And then he saw Mrs. Olwell. 

Winifred was coming down the street a 
little more than a block away. In some- 
thing under fifty seconds they would meet. 
She was reading a letter and had not as yet 
seen him. 

There was only one thing for him to do, 
and he did it. Without so much as a 
second’s hesitation he plunged into the 
nearest doorway, leaving Maggie gasping 
on the sidewalk. 

But only foramoment. Quickly recover- 
ing herself Maggie darted into the doorway 
after him, perhaps with some wild thought 
of catching him by the coat tails and drag- 
ging him forth. 

The door which Richard had so hastily 
opened and slammed behind him proved to 
lead into an abandoned hallway of some 
kind. This hallway seemed to have no uses 
except as an entrance to the floors above; 
at least Richard saw neither windows nor 
doors in the darkness beyond. A flight of 
stairs, however, was in evidence; and be- 
cause he felt sure that Maggie would not 
allow her sun to set thus abruptly without 
snatching for it, he ran up these stairs two 
at a time. 


EVENING POST 


The stairs led to a small landing above, 


from which three doors opened off. Here’ 


Richard paused to listen. As he had feared, 
Maggie was following him. He heard her 
open the door below, heard her little gasp 
of dismay at the littered condition of the 
floor, heard her steps as she proceeded along 
the hall. He waited until she returned and 
began climbing the stairs; then moving.as 
softly as possible he opened the nearest 
pe and slipped inside it, closing it behind 
im. 

“‘Man pursued by woman has three doors 
of escape,” he mused. ‘‘Three, and three 
only. One is the door of blinding light; one 
is the door of darkness; and one is the door 
of the other woman. I think I must have 
found the second.”’ 

The room in which he was standing was 
almost as dark as the hall. He could see, 
however, that it was empty and none too 
clean, that the windows had been boarded 
up, and that it opened into other rooms be- 
yond that seemed equally dark and aban- 
doned. And since he knew that Maggie 
would eventually open his door he decided 
to retreat toward the rear. He had hopes 
of finding a back stairway down which he 
could make his escape. 

He discovered that his surmise was cor- 
rect; there was such a stairway in the rear, 
with undoubtedly a door at the foot of it 
through which he could pass out. The dark- 
ness of the rooms, or even of the hall out- 
side, was like the glare of the sun, however, 
compared with the blackness of this back 
stairway. But it had a landing at the top, 
and a railing, and he reflected that every 
ladder must have a bottom rung. 

He would better have retraced his steps 
and sought the door of blinding light. 

He began the descent of the stairs with 
caution andinsilence. Hewasnot disturbed 
by his pursuer. Maggie had evidently de- 
cided that he would not choose the first 
door he came to, but either the second or 
the third; at any rate she did not open his 
door at this time. 

Had he been guided by so much as a 
glowworm he would have descended with 
still greater caution; for the stairs were so 
old they would not have borne the weight 
of a cat. 

He had begun upon the cautious descent 
of the dark stairs, feeling his way step by 
step, and was halfway down them, or nearly 
so, by his estimate, when the entire struc- 
ture suddenly seemed to give way under his 
feet. He made a frantic clutch at the air 
for support. And that was all he knew 
until he came to his senses a half hour later. 


Richard returned to consciousness by de- 
grees. After a little he remembered who he 
was, where he was, and something of why 
he was where he was. Then he began 
examining himself for damage. He found 
at once that he had no broken bones. He 
found also, and was grimly amused by the 
discovery, that this time he had received 
a genuine blow on the head sufficient to 
supply him with any excuses for remaining 
indoors that he needed. The decrepit stair- 
way had evidently pitched him upon his 
head against a beam. He was bruised and 
sore and weak, but after recovering his hat 
he managed to pick his way past the col- 
lapsed stairway to the door. 

Once outside he brushed his clothing, 
washed his hands and face at a hydrant, 
removed his make-believe bandage from his 
head, cleansed the not-make-believe wound 
as well as he could, and bandaged it. He 
was obliged to climb fences and cross back 
yards, but after a little he reached the 
street, and eventually his bedroom. Here 


he gave himself a bath and a complete, 


change of clothes. The wound on his head 
he then washed out carefully and dressed, 
using an odorless wash rather than the 
iodine or carbolic-acid solution available. 
Then he rang for Ellen; he wished to 
have his dinner served in the library. 


xIV 


LLEN had carried away thetray, washed 
the dishes and left the house for the 
evening before Richard Hatton, late of Cal- 
ifornia, remembered that he had forgotten 
to make certain necessary purchases—a 
toothbrush, hairbrush, shaving brush, razor, 
mug and soap. He could not of course use 
Olwell’s toothbrush. Chris had the shaving 
articles. He would need all of them in the 
morning, and badly. As his head ached a 
little he thought he would send Ellen for 
the articles, and rang. When she did not 
appear he rang again. 
Winifred heard the bell when it first rang. 
Then came the second ring, and she decided 
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to inquire whether she herself could render 
assistance to the invalid. She thereupon 
knocked at the door of the library. 

Richard, thinking it was Ellen, called for 
her to enter. ; 

When he looked up from his book he saw 
her. She was standing inside the door, a 
faint flush in her cheeks, hesitant yet kindly, 
eager to be of service and yet diffident about 
offering her aid. 

“Oh, Mrs. Olwell!”’ he cried, forgetting in 
his surprise that he was not addressing her 
as Olwell would have done. 

Winifred noticed the form of his address 
and her flush deepened. Her kindly inten- 
tion, however, did not change. 

“Ellen is off for the evening,’ she ex- 
plained. “I thought you might not know. 
If there is anything I can do for you oe 

Richard upon seeing her had sprung to 
his feet—another action Olwell would not 
have been guilty of. 

‘No, really sf 

He stopped, embarrassed. He could not 
permit Mrs. Olwell to go and buy him a 
toothbrush and safety razor. He 
could not even explain to her what 
he had done with those he had 
been using. 

“T’m trying to guess what it is 
you want,” said Winifred. “You 
needn’t be afraid to tell me. Is it. 
a tray, and a bowl of cracked ice, 
and something from the sideboard, 
and a glass?” 

“Not that. Nothing of impor- 
tance.” 

“T can think of nothing of less 
importance.” 

Richard found himself laughing 
at the unexpected jibe, and Wini- 
fred found herself joining him. 
Neither of them intended the thing 
and yet there they were dividing 
an apple from the tree of wit as if 
they had just met each other and 
were not an old married couple 
about to obtain a divorce. 

“We haven’t laughed together 
like that in five years,” said Wini- 
fred. “‘I’m not sure that I’ve heard 
you laugh even alone in five years.” 

“Not in five years and a half,” 
replied Richard, suddenly grave. 

“Perhaps that’s what has 
been the trouble with our 
marriage.” 

Richard felt the ground 
tremble, but he could not 
think of anything: to say 
that would put firmer foun- 
dation beneath him. It did 
not occur to him that he 
was not making even 
a pretense of acting 
like Olwell. Olwell 
would have ordered 
the whisky, and would 
have sworn at the 
woman, wife or “no 
wife, because she was 
so slow in bringing it. 

“Why do you say 
five yearsanda half?” 

‘Because I remem- 
ber so distinctly the 
exact time.” 

“Tf you won’t let 
me bring you thetray, 
what then? You rang 
for something, Rich- 
ard. Please let me 
get it for you.” 

If Olwell would 
not have spoken to 
her so, neither 
would Winifred to 
him. She could not 
have done so. The 
sneer in his eyes 
would not have per- 
mitted it. And yet 
here she was asking 
her husband to be 
permitted to do 
something for him. And the incongruity 
of the action did not occur to her. 

Richard, when he found himself em- 
barrassed for a reply, made the mistake 
of trying to invent an evasion. 

“JT will get it,”’ he said. 

“Why not let me?” 

“Why should you do my errands that I 
can do myself?” 

“Because you—you’re an invalid.” 

“I’m not bedridden.” 

“Very well. You may have your way. 
What is it you are intending to get?” 

The evasion led to the necessity of in- 
venting a want. : 


Miss Driver Followed to 
See Where They Were Going 


THE SATURDAY 


“T thought I’d like to see the evening 
paper,” replied Richard sheepishly. 

Tt was now Winifred’s turn to laugh, and 
Richard’s turn to join her. 

““Why,’’ cried Winifred, ‘‘the paper’s in 
my room!”’ 

Her room! And he did not know which 
room was her room. 

Laughter is the result of an emotional 
disturbance, usually a humorous one. It is 
both asymptom and an expression. People 
who laugh together have by that act testi- 
fied that they have shared an emotional ex- 
perience. As she had said, Winifred had 
not shared a laugh with her husband in 
five years. And now heandshehad laughed 
together twice within five minutes. 

The bare recognition of that fact gave 
her another emotional experience that she 
could not have shared with him had she 
tried. 

“We'll both go for it, Richard,” she said, 
“Sf you don’t mind.” 

And they did. Richard, clutched by an 
embarrassment that was not wholly un- 
mixed with pleasure, accom- 
panied Winifred to her room 
and obtained the newspaper. 
Then they both returned to 
the library. 

“We both went for it, and 
we will both bring it back,” 
she said, once more laughing. 
“Then we will both read it.’ 

She noticed the 
disturbed look on 
his face. 

“We will both 
read it,’’ she re- 
peated. “I’ve al- 
ready read it. 
When you read it 
we shall both have 
read it. Do you 
see? Did you 
think I meant to 
read it over your 
shoulder?” 

But she had not 
quite intended 
saying so much, 
and the next 
moment became 
soberly formal, as 
at first. 

“Tl say good 
night, Richard. I 
hope you will be 
well again in a 
few days.’’ 


sure. 
With that 
the door 
closed upon 
her and he 
was again 


alone. But 
not wholly 


his thoughts 
for compan- 
ions. And 
ba perhaps his 

y thoughts 
caused him 
more discom- 
fort than an 
equal number 
of people could have done. For Richard 
Hatton was thinking of Winifred Olwell, 
and of his false position in that house as 
her supposed husband. 

He waited until later for his foraging 
expedition—that is to say, until toward 
bedtime. Then finding a hat and top coat 
he slipped out to the nearest drug store, 


alone. Hehad . 
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four blocks distant, where he made his 
purchases without incident. 


Richard saw Winifred again the follow- 
ing morning as he came upstairs from break- 
fast. He had rung for Ellen and asked to 
have service in the library. Ellen had re- 
turned shortly afterward to explain that 
Mrs. Olwell hoped he could get down to the 
dining room as usual—he would find it so 
much more cheerful. He could eat alone 
quite as conveniently in the dining room as 
in the library. She did not explain that her 
mistress had arranged the table with espe- 
cial care. 

Winifred emerged from her room across 
the hall as he was about to enter his door. 

“Can you spare mea moment, Richard?” 

He could have spared her anything she 
asked, except a smiling welcome. He could 
not have given her that—neither that nor 
its semblance, actor though he was. 

Olwell would not have done so, but he dis- 
regarded the fact. He opened the door, 
stood aside and asked her into the library. 

‘A moment—all the moments you like!” 

She accepted his invitation, seating her- 

self upon an uncomfortable straight-backed 
chair as though to tell him that her intru- 
sion was merely for the brief time she had 
asked. 
“Tt’s milk and vegetables, mostly,” she 
said. “I’m sorry to bother you about our 
bills, but the men refuse to deliver to us any 
longer without payment.” 

She was asking him for her own money! 

“How much do you need to tide you 
over?” he asked, producing his pocket-book. 
“Will around forty-five dollars be of any 
service?” 

“Tndeed, yes!” 

Richard had called himself a quixotic sen- 
timentalist. Had h 
surely he would have counted the amount, 
and not handed her the entire contents: of 
his bill book, leaving himself with less than 
a dollar in small change. 

“Tf you can make this do for a couple of 
pple until we can get down to the of- 

ce ” 

She did not notice his use of the word we. 

“Tt will be a great help.” 

The readiness with which Richard had 
given her the money was in such marked 
contrast to her previous experiences that 
she remained another moment to show her 
friendly appreciation. He was standing 
against the table, facing her. She looked at 
him almost admiringly. His dark grayish- 
brown eyes, that were the same color as his 
hair and yet were not, seemed more lumi- 
nous than she had remembered them, his 
brow seemed of a healthier, finer smooth- 
ness, his mouth and chin both kinder and 
firmer. It was almost as if she were making 
a new acquaintance. But of course she 
understood, and she knew he also would 
understand—she had told him about filing 
the papers. 

Had she known the workings of his mind, 
not to speak of its secrets, she would have 
left at once. 

“T’ve taken up some outside work,” she 
said lightly. “Did you notice the parcels I 
brought home with me? Of course you did 
not. They aresome police finger- 
print records I am to classify for 
Cousin Benjamin. I think I’ve 
never told you, but I’ve been 
making a study of finger prints. 
Some day I may become an ex- 
pert.” 

Richard Hatton, six months 
out of San Quentin, could not 
have met her eye at that moment if her 
happiness had depended on it. 

“TI did not know,” he managed to say. 

“T suppose I’m interested in the subject 
because my cousin is chief of police. I 
haven’t at all the police point of view about 
criminals. I believe police systems are use- 
ful, because ordinary men can use them; 
but beyond that I haven’t yet made up my 
mind. I think I have a good deal of 
sympathy for criminals, partly because their 
position is so hopelessly warped. I some- 
times wonder if I’m not warped myself; I 
know you must think I am. If I am, then 
I might become a criminal too. But not for 
my own gain, I think. If I could help some 
one I loved by committing a crime I think I 
might commit it.” 

Richard knew that she was utterly un- 
conscious of the significance to him of the 
words she spoke. He stole a glance at her. 

“You will never commit a crime.” 

“Tf I do it will not be because I do not 
know the difference between honesty and 
dishonesty.” 

She looked over the room. 


e been anything less, - 
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“Flow will you manage to pass the time? 

“T can read and I can think. I’m ip 
tending to read some books to-day that 
ought to have read before. The boo 
I most need, however, are not here.” — 

She became instantly eager to help hin 

“Which books are they? Couldn’t I gi 
them for you?” 

He forced himself to meet her eye for a 
moment. Then he looked away. 

“You have something on your mind, 
Richard,” she said. “I noticed it last 
night.” ; 

He wished he could tell her what was on 
his mind. 

“T’m pretending to be an honest mai 
though all the time I know I’m dishone: 
he would have said had he dared. “I, 
know the difference between honesty 
dishonesty.”’ Orelse: ‘‘Idon’t know whethi 

I’m honest or not.” 

But he did not dare, for she would have 
recalled the words of Richard Hatton, tk 
ex-convict. , 

Hither way, he did not dare say it. 

Suppose, however, he could have said j 

“Of course you’re honest, Richard,” 
would have replied had she not talked y 
Richard Hatton. 3 

““Why do you think I’m honest? Is 
because I’ve never stolen money—that yc 
know of?” 

“No one has ever questioned your hot 
esty.” 

“You’re wrong. I’ve questioned it.” 

“No one but an honest man would que 
tion his own honesty, I think.” 

“You can say that, but is it true? 
man steals inky money and leaves fin 
prints, as you call them, he is a thief. | 
he not question his own honesty? Ani 
the money is not inky, but polished thro 
much slipping from hand to hand, will } 
not safeguard what he has stolen and th 
question it? And suppose he doesn’t s 
money at all, but only a bad man’s wo: 
less name—vwill he still not question it? 
it true that only an honest man will que 
tion his own honesty?” 

“The fact that he questions it render 
him honest.” 

“Then a man can be a thief and at th 
same time be honest.” 

And so it would have gone, sophistrie 
without end. 

But she did not know that he was both a, 
thief and an honest man and he did noi 
dare tell her what was on his mind. 
preferred to talk to her of other matters 

In order to steady himself he returned t 
her question about what he did to pass 
time. 

“TI haven’t fared so badly so far,” 
said. ‘‘Some of these books are worth 
reading every six months. I hadn’t rere 
them in six years, nor in sixteen. I hay 
had them. Then, too, I have been able’ 
make plans for the future, and shall neec 
to make many more.”’ 

“Plans for your office?” 

“Business plans.” 

“That is where a man has the advantag 

It occurred to him to talk to her ab 
printing-office problems. 

He could not well ask her if she knew t 
or that about the Olwell Press, for as Oly 
he was supposed to know. But by ca 
fully introducing technical allusions he 
found that she knew next to nothing ab 
printing. She had not so much as vi 
the Olwell Press since the first weeks of he| 
marriage. e 

When he had sounded her knowledge o 
the business he tried to tell her, withou 
seeming to, some of the broader facts sh 
ought to know about it. 

He became so much interested in hi 
delicate task and Winifred seemed so 
to listen to him that he quite forgo 
previous mood of self-accusation. 

“We've really had a most interest 
talk,’’ she said when she rose at las 
her stiff chair. : 

“T’m glad you called.” 

He could say this with a clean consci 
for he knew that she would remember 
profit by some of the points he had made. 

“Tm glad, too,” she replied simply. 

Whether she was or not she had 
very fine about a trying interview. H 
cided when he came to think the mi 
over that she had probably felt the desire 
be remembered kindly. It did not oc 
him that her kindness was the spontan 


were so soon to be severed. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) — 


| 
Suppose you could fill the 
ank only once—with 270 miles|to go; 
10w big should the tank be? 


“It depends on how much gasoline 
he car burns up’’—would natural be 
rour answer to this question. 


Exactly; and your answer leads 
lirectly to the reason why the Franklin 
s the most economical fine car in 
(America. 


The Story Told by the 
Gasoline Tanks _ 


The Franklin Car (the one on the 
eft in the above picture) because it is 
cientifically free from unn):cessary 
veight, runs 270 miles on its |gasoline 
ank capacity of 13!4 gallons. } This is 
t the rate of 20 miles to the gallon. 


The average heavy car (on the right) 
o run the same distance, would re- 
juire a cumbersome gasoline tank 
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How Big Should the Gasoline Tank Be? 


A Motorin; Question that Demonstrates Franklin Kconomy 


holding 27 gallons—at the rate of only 
10 miles to the gallon. 


Why? 


Simply because of the mechanical 
law —as old as the ages—that weight 
requires power in proportion to move 
it. And the more power needed, the 
more gasoline consumed. Wherever 
there is excessive weight, there is fric- 
tion, wear and drag—and it always shows 
up in the gasoline tank. 


Weight Means Waste 


This question of motor‘car weight 
has made people think. The vital na- 
tional need of the times is economy— 
in motoring as in everything—and the 
average heavy and rigid car is handi- 
capped in its attempt to comply with 
the demand. It is bound to burn up 
extra fuel in moving its own excessive 
weight, while the easy rolling, Scientific 
Light Weight Franklin, with its flexible 


construction, delivers the maximum 
force of its fuel into actual mileage. 


Light Weight Means 
Tire Economy 

The same fundamentals of con- 
struction decide tire-results. Heavy 
weight and rigidity pound out tires 
before their time. Franklin Light 
Weight and Flexibility give them every 
opportunity to deliver the full mileage 
that is in them. 

Motorists are no longer blind to 
the handicaps of weight. They are 
aware that they may be expressed in 
terms of dollars and cents, and people 
today are not throwing money away, 
in the unnecessary upkeep costs of a 
wasteful motor car. They are demand- 
ing motor car efficiency that at least is 
comparable to the Franklin facts of 
daily performance— 


20.miles to the gallon of gasoline—instead of Io 
20,000 miles to the set of tires—instead of 5,000 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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How he enjoys 
the home mea 


OW delighted he is to be home 

—with his mother and old 
Mary making so much of him. 
They give him his favorite meal— 
the bacon he has loved from boy- 
hood—and beam to see the relish 
with which he eats it. 


It is Swift’s Premium Bacon. 


His mother never served any 
other kind. She kr'$ws that this 
bacon has always tlie same even 
mixture of fat and lean, that cooks 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Swift's Premium Racon 


Comes in three convenient 
forms: in the strip; sliced in 
the box; or sliced in glass jars 


[ again 


into almost-brittle curls of juiciness. 
She knows that only in Swift’s 
Premium can she get that delicate, 
mellow flavor. For Swift’s Premium 
Bacon is given a special cure that 
brings out all its deliciousness — 
until its very heart is mild, sweet 
and flavory. 


Whenever you buy bacon, always 
look for the Swift’s Premium brand 
which distinguishes this finer bacon. 
Ask your dealer to show you the label. 
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The Electric Fan is a war-time, summer Buy early before stocks are depleted. Don’t 
necessity. Now, more than ever, efficiency buy on price alone. Insist on quietness and 
counts. With a cool, refreshing breeze from economy of operation, on substantial design 
a G-E Fan you can work in comfort on the: and construction. Look fox the handsome, 


hottest day. Leading electric shops sell G-E _ olive-7reen finish and the electrical and 
Fans —all types, sizes and prices. me _iical perfection of the G-E Fan. 


The S 


Look for this — 


ment and manufacture 


ee _ Buy the fan that Sutsells all others 
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The Day of His Going 


Ina million homes, pictures are keeping the story of the war as it touched those homes. John in his first khaki 
as he proudly marched away, and John, tanned and hardened, as he looked when home on leave. 

More than ever the Kodak Album is keeping the home story. ‘To-day that story fheans history, and more th: 
ever it is important that it be authentic history—that every negative bear a date. 3 


an 


Memory plays strange tricks and one of its favorite vagaries is to fail in the all important matter of 
But with a Kodak there’s no uncertainty. ‘The date—and title, too, if you wish—is 


film at the time the exposure is made. And it is there permanently. It makes the 
doubly interesting. 


dates. 
written on the autographic 
~odak story authentic and 


. [t is all very simple, is the work of an instant and there’s no extra charge for auto, «bic film. 
| Let the Kodak keep the dates. ie 


G is io ree at vour (ale a ar by mail, 


EASTMAN KODAK COs Rage EsTeR, N. Y., The Kodukhat 
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